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PREFACE 

TO 

THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


The  first  impression  of  this  Dictionary,  consisting  of  2,000  copies,  was  entirely 
sold  oft"  in  less  than  nine  months  from  the  date  of  its  publication.  We  feel  very 
deeply  indebted  to  the  public  for  this  unequivocal  proof  of  its  approbation  j  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  evince  our  gratitude,  by  labouring  to  render  the  work  less  un- 
deserving a  continuance  of  the  favour  with  which  it  has  been  honoured.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  object,  we  can  truly  affirm  we  have  grudged  neither  labour 
nor  expense.  We  have  subjected  every  part  of  the  work  to  a  careful  revision; 
have  endeavoured  to  eradicate  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  it ;  to  improve  those 
parts  that  were  incomplete  or  defective ;  and  to  supply  such  articles  as  had  been 
omitted.  We  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  have  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  these  objects.  The  want  of  recent  and  accm-ate  details  as  to  several 
important  subjects,  has  been  an  obstacle  we  have  not,  in  all  cases,  been  able  to 
overcome;  but  those  in  any  degree  familiar  with  such  investigations  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  disposed  severely  to  censure  our  deficiencies  in  this  respect. 

The  changes  in  the  law  bearing  upon  commercial  transactions  have  been  care- 
fully specified.  Copious  abstracts  of  all  the  late  Customs  Acts  are  contained  in 
the  articles  Colonies  and  Colony  Trade,  Importation  and  Exportation, 
Navigation  Laws,  Registry,  Smuggling,  Warehousing,  &c. 

The  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's  commercial  monopoly,  and  the 
great  and  growing  interest  that  has  in  consequence  been  excited  amongst  all 
classes  as  to  the  commercial  capabilities  and  practices  of  India,  China,  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  have  made  us  bestow  peculiar  attention  to  this  department. 
The  articles  Bangkok*,  Batavia,  Bombay,  Bushire*,  Bussorah*,  Cal- 
cutta, Canton,  Columbo,  East  India  Company  and  East  Indies,  Indigo, 
Macao*,  Madras,  Manilla,  Mocha,  Muscat*,  Nangasacki*,  Rangoon*, 
Singapore,  Tatta*,  Tea,  &c.  contain,  it  is  believed,  a  greater  mass  of  recent 
and  well-authenticated  details  as  to  the  commerce  of  the  vast  countries  stretching 
from  the  Arabic  Gulf  to  the  Chinese  Sea,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
English  publication.  In  compiling  these  and  other  articles,  we  derived  much 
valuable  assistance  from  John  Crawfurd,  Esq. 

The  article  Banking  is  mostly  new.  Besides  embodying  the  late  act  prolong- 
ing the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  more  important  details  given  in 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  this 
article  contains  some  novel  and  important  information  not  elsewhere  to  be  met 
with.     No  account  of  the  issuec  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  hitherto  been  pub- 

*  The  articles  raatked  with  an  asterisk  were  not  in  the  former  edition. 
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lislicd,  that  extends  fartlier  back  tlian  1777.  But  this  deficiency  is  now,  for 
the  first  time,  supplied;  the  Directors  having  olihj^ingl}'  furnislied  us  with  an 
account  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  on  the  28th  of  Febraary  and  the  31st  of 
August  of  each  year,  from  1698,  within  four  years  of  its  cstabhshment,  down  to 
the  present  time.  We  have  also  procured  a  statement,  from  authority,  of  the 
mode  of  transacting  business  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland ;  and  have  been  able  to 
supply  several  additional  particulars,  both  with  respect  to  British  and  to  foreign 
banks. 

We  have  made  many  additions  to,  and  alterations  in,  the  numerous  articles 
descriptive  of  the  various  commodities  that  form  the  materials  of  commerce,  and 
the  historical  notices  by  which  some  of  them  are  accompanied.  Wc  hope  they 
will  be  found  more  accurate  and  complete  than  formerly. 

The  Gazetteer  department,  or  that  embracing  accounts  of  the  principal  foreign 
emporiums  with  which  this  country  maintains  a  direct  intercourse,  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  defective  in  the  old  edition.  If  it  be  no  longer  in  this  pre- 
dicament, the  improvement  has  been  principally  owing  to  official  co-operation. 
The  sort  of  information  we  desired  as  to  the  great  sea-port  towns  could 
not  be  derived  from  books,  nor  from  any  sources  accessible  to  the  public; 
and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  set  about  exploring  others.  In  this  view 
we  drew  up  a  series  of  queries,  embracing  an  investigation  of  imports  and 
exports,  commercial  and  shipping  regulations,  port  charges,  duties,  &c.,  that 
might  be  transmitted  to  any  port  in  any  part  of  the  world.  There  would, 
however,  in  many  instances,  have  been  much  difficulty  in  getting  them  answered 
with  the  requisite  care  and  attention  by  private  individuals ;  and  the  scheme 
would  have  had  but  a  very  partial  success,  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  and 
effectual  interference  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson.  Alive  to  the  importance  of 
ha\'ing  the  queries  properly  answered,  he  voluntarily  undertook  to  use  his 
influence  with  Lord  Palmerston  to  get  them  transmitted  to  the  Consuls.  This 
the  Noble  Lord  most  readily  did ;  and  answers  have  been  received  from  the 
greater  number  of  these  functionaries.  There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable 
inequality  amongst  them ;  but  they  almost  all  embody  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information,  and  some  of  them  are  drawn  up  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  sagacity, 
and  display  an  extent  of  research  and  a  capacity  of  observation,  that  reflect 
the  highest  credit  on  their  authors.* 

The  information  thus  obtained,  added  to  what  we  received  through  other,  but 
not  less  authentic  channels,  supplied  us  with  the  means  of  describing  twice  the 
number  of  foreign  sea-ports  noticed  in  our  former  edition ;  and  of  enlarging, 
amending,  and  correcting  the  accounts  of  such  as  were  noticed.  Besides  much 
fuller  details  than  have  ever  been  previously  published  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  trade  of  many  of  these  places,  the  reader  will,  in  most  instances,  find  a  mi- 
rute  account  of  the  regulations  to  be  observed  respecting  the  entry  and  clearing  of 
ships  and  goods,  with  statements  of  the  different  public  charges  laid  on  shipping,  the 
rates  of  commission  and  brokerage,  the  duties  on  the  principal  goods  imported  and 
exported,  the  prices  of  provisions,  the  regulations  as  to  quarantine,  the  practice 
as  to  credit,  banking,  &c.,  with  a  variety  of  other  particulars.  We  have  also 
described  the  ports ;  and  have  specifictl  their  depth  of  water,  the  course  to  be 
steered  by  vessels  on  entering,  with  the  rules  as  to  pilotage,  and  the  fees  on 
account  of  pilots,  light-houses,  &c.  As  it  is  very  difficult  to  convey  a  sufficiently 
distinct  idea  of  a  sea-port  by  any  description,  we  have  given  plans,  taken  from 

•  The  returns  turni«hcd  by  the  Consals  at  Hamburgh,  Trieste  and  Venice,  Naples,  Dantzic, 
Bordeaux,  Christiania,  Amsterdam,  EUineur,  New  York,  Charleston,  &c.  are  particularly  good. 
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the  latest  and  best  authorities,  of  about  a  dozen  of  the  principal  foreign  ports. 
Whether  we  have  succeeded,  is  more  than  we  can  venture  to  say;  but  we  hope 
we  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader,  that  we  have  spared  no  pains  to 
furnish  him  with  authentic  information  on  t!iis  important  department. 

The  Tariff,  or  Table  of  Duties  on  Imports,  Sec,  in  this  edition,  is  highly 
important  and  valuable.  It  is  divided  into  three  columns  :  the  first  containing  an 
account  of  the  existing  duties  payable  on  the  importation  of  foreign  products  for 
home  use,  as  the  same  were  fixed  by  the  Act  of  last  year,  3  &  i  Will.  IV.  cap.  56. 
The  next  column  exhibits  the  duties  payable  on  the  same  articles  in  1819,  as 
fixed  by  the  Act  39  Geo.  III.  cap.  52. :  and  the  third  and  last  column  exhibits  the 
duties  as  they  were  fixed  in  1787  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Consolidation  Act,  the  27  Geo.  Ill- 
cap.  13.  The  duties  are  rated  throughout  in  Imperial  weights  and  measures ; 
and,  allowances  have  been  made  for  differences  in  the  mode  of  charging,  &c.  The 
reader  has,  therefore,  before  him,  and  may  compare  together,  the  present  customs' 
duties  with  the  duties  as  they  stood  at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  and  at  its  com- 
mencement. No  similar  Table  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  work.  We  are 
indebted  for  it  to  J.  D.  Hume,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  whose  suggestion, 
and  under  whose  direction,  it  has  been  prepared.  Its  compilation  was  a  work  of 
great  labour  and  difficulty ;  and  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  one 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  customs  acts,  and  the  various  changes  in  the 
mode  of  assessing  the  duties.     Its  accuracy  may  be  relied  on. 

The  article  Slaves  and  Slave  Trade  contains  a  full  abstract  of  the  late 
important  statute  for  the  abolition  of  slaver}'. 

Among  the  new  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  description,  may  be  specified  those 
on  Aliens,  Ionian  Islands,  Population,  Tally  Trade,  Truck  System,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  we  trust  it  will  be  found,  that  the  work  has  been  improved 
throughout,  either  by  the  correction  of  mistakes,  or  by  the  addition  of  new  and  use- 
ful matter.  Still,  however,  we  are  well  aware  that  it  is  in  various  respects  defective ; 
but  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  those  who  look  into  it  will  be  indulgent  enough 
to  believe  that  this  has  been  owing  as  much  to  the  extreme  difficulty,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining  accurate  information  respecting  some  of 
the  subjects  treated  of,  as  to  the  want  of  care  and  attention  on  our  j)art.  Even 
as  regards  many  important  topics  connected  with  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  we  have  had  to  regret  the  want  of  authentic  details, 
and  been  obliged  to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed 
the  accuracy  and  luminous  arrangement  of  the  customs  accounts  furnished 
by  the  Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Exports.  But,  owing  to  the  want  of 
any  details  as  to  the  cross-channel  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
value  of  these  accounts  is  much  diminished.  The  condition  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  of  (Jreat  Britain  are  so  very  different,  that  conclusions 
deduced  from  considering  the  trade  or  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  en 
masse,  are  generally  of  very  little  value  ;  and  may,  indeed,  unless  carefully  sifted, 
be  the  most  fallacious  imaginable ;  while,  owing  to  the  want  of  any  account 
of  the  trade  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  empire,  it  is  not  possible  ac- 
curately to  estimate  the  consum{)tion  of  cither,  or  to  obtain  any  sure  means  of 
judging  of  their  respective  progress  in  wealth  and  industry.  As  respects  manu- 
factures, there  is  a  still  greater  deficiency  of  trustworthy,  comprehensive  details. 
We  submitted  the  articles  relating  to  them  in  this  work,  to  the  liighest  practical 
authorities  ;  so  that  we  incline  to  think  they  are  about  as  accurate  as  they  can 
well  lie  rendered  in  the  absence  of  official  returns.  It  is  far,  however,  from 
creditable  to  the  country,  that  wc  should  be  obliged,  in  matters  o*"  such  import- 
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auce  to  resort  to  private  and  irresponsible  individuals  for  the  means  of  coining 
at  the  truth.  Statistical  science  in  Great  Britain  is,  indeed,  at  a  very  low  ebb : 
and  we  are  not  of  tlie  number  of  those  who  suppose  that  it  will  ever  be  mate- 
rially improved,  unless  government  become  more  sensible,  than  it  has  hitherto 
sliown  itself  to  be,  of  its  importance,  and  set  machinery  in  motion,  adequate  to 
procure  correct  and  comprehensive  returns. 

The  statistical  Tables  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  embrace  the  substance 
of  hundreds  of  accounts,  scattered  over  a  vast  mass  of  Pai-liamentary  papers. 
They  seem  to  be  compiled  with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  are  a  very  valuable 
acquisition.  We  have  frequently  been  largely  indebted  to  them.  But  their 
arransjement,  and  their  constantly  increasing  number  and  bulk,  make  them  quite 
unfit  for  being  readily  or  advantageously  consulced  by  practical  men.  Most  part 
of  the  returns  relating  to  the  principal  articles  given  in  this  work,  go  back  to  a 
much  more  distant  period  than  those  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

We  have  seen  no  reason  to  modify  or  alter  any  principle  of  commercial 
POLICY  advanced  in  our  former  edition.  In  some  instances,  we  have  varied  the 
exposition  a  httle,  but  that  is  all.  In  every  case,  however,  we  have  separated  the 
practical,  legal,  and  historical  statements  from  those  of  a  speculative  nature ;  so 
that  those  most  disposed  to  dissent  from  our  theoretical  notions  will,  we  hope, 
be  ready  to  admit  that  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  detract  from  the  practical 
utility  of  the  work. 

The  maps  given  with  the  former  edition  have  been  partially  re-engraved,  and 
ollierwise  improved.  Exclusive  of  the  plans  already  referred  to,  the  present 
edition  contains  two  new  maps :  one,  of  the  completed  and  proposed  canals  and 
rail-roads  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  exhibiting,  also,  the  coal  fields,  the 
position  of  the  different  light-houses,  &c. :  the  other  map  exhibits  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  jNIersey  and  Dee,  and  the  country  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  with 
the  various  lines  of  communication  between  these  two  great  and  flourishing  em- 
poriums.    Care  has  been  taken  to  render  them  accurate. 

The  important  service  done  to  us,  or  rather  to  the  public,  by  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  in  the  obtaining  of  the  Consular  Returns,  is  a  part  only  of  what  we 
owe  to  tTiat  gentleman.  We  never  applied  to  him  for  any  sort  of  information 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  supply,  that  he  did  not  forthwith  place  at  our  free 
disposal.  That  system  of  commercial  policy,  of  which  the  Right  Honourable 
gentleman  is  the  enlightened  and  eloquent  defender,  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
publicity.  On  the  contrary,  the  better  informed  the  public  become,  the  more 
fully  the  real  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  it  are  brought  before  them,  the 
more  will  they  be  satisfied  of  the  soundness  of  the  measures  advocated  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  and  of  their  being  eminently  well  fitted  to  promote  and  consolidate 
the  commercial  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  state,  that,  besides  the  Board  of  Trade,  all  the  other 
departments  of  government  to  which  we  had  occasion  to  apply,  discovered  every 
anxiety  to  be  of  use  to  us.  We  have  been  particularly  indebtetl  to  Mr.  Spring 
Rice ;  Sir  Jlenry  Parnell ;  Mr.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes ;  Mr.  Villiers,  Ambassador  at  Madrid ;  and  Mr.  Mayer,  of  the  Colonial 
Office. 

We  are  under  peculiar  obligations  to  the  many  mercantile  and  private  gentle- 
men in  this  and  other  countries,  who  have  favoured  us  with  communications. 
We  hardly  ever  applied  to  any  one,  however  much  engaged  in  business,  for  any 
information  coming  within  his  tlcpartmcnt,  which  he  did  not  readily  furnish.  We 
have  not  met  with  any  mystery,  concealment,  or   affectation  of  conceahnent. 
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Every  indivklual  seemed  disposed  to  tell  us  all  tliat  he  knew ;  and  several  gen- 
tlemen have  taken  a  degree  of  trouble  with  respect  to  various  articles  in  this 
work,  for  which  our  thanks  and  gratitude  make  but  a  poor  retui'n. 

The  expense  of  reprinting  a  work  of  this  sort,  containing  a  greater  mass  of 
figures  and  of  small  type  than  any  other  volume  in  the  English  language,  is  quite 
enormous.  This  edition  is,  therefore,  stereotyped ;  and  will  not  be  recast  for  a 
few  years.  But  we  intend  to  publish,  whenever  they  seem  to  be  required, 
Sujiplements,  containing  statements  of  any  alterations  in  the  duties  on  commodities, 
and  in  the  laws  and  regulations  as  to  commercial  affairs  in  Great  Britain  and 
foreign  countries,  with  such  additional  information  on  other  topics  as  may  seem 
to  possess  general  interest.  And  we  do  most  anxiously  hope  that  our  mercantile 
and  other  friends  at  home  and  abroad  will  enable  us  to  make  these  Supplements 
as  useful  as  possible,  by  pointing  out  whatever  errors  or  omissions  they  may 
perceive  in  the  present  edition,  and  by  supplying  us  with  fresh  details.  Much  of 
what  is  most  valuable  in  this  work  has  been  derived  from  the  Circulars  issued 
by  mercantile  houses,  brokers,  &c. ;  and  the  transmission  to  us,  through 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  of  such  documents,  is  one  of  the  greatest  favotirs  lue 
can  receive.  Any  stipulations  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  will  be  carefully 
attended  to  ;  and  we  beg  no  one  will  consider  his  Circular  as  not  being  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  acceptable  to  us. 
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It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Author  and  Publishers  of  this  Work,  that  it  should 
be  as  extensively  useful  as  possible.  If  they  be  not  deceived  in  their  expectations, 
it  may  be  advantageously  employed,  as  a  sort  of  vade  mecuw,  by  merchants, 
traders,  ship-owners,  and  ship-masters,  in  conducting  the  details  of  their  respective 
businesses.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  object  has  been  attained  without 
omitting  the  consideration  of  any  topic,  incident  to  the  subject,  that  seemed  cal- 
culated to  make  the  book  generally  serviceable,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  classes. 

Had  our  object  been  merely  to  consider  commerce  as  a  science,  or  to  investi- 
gate its  principles,  we  should  not  have  adopted  the  form  of  a  Dictionary.  But 
commerce  is  not  a  science  only,  but  also  an  art  of  the  utmost  practical  importance, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  every 
civilised  country  is  actively  engaged.  Hence,  to  be  generally  useful,  a  work  on 
commerce  should  combine  practice,  theory,  and  history.  Different  readers  may 
resort  to  it  for  diiferent  purposes ;  and  every  one  should  be  able  to  find  in  it  clear 
and  accurate  information,  whether  his  object  be  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
details,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  pnnciples,  or  to  learn  the  revolutions  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  various  departments  of  trade. 

The  following  short  outline  of  what  this  Work  contains  may  enable  the  reader 
to  estimate  the  probability  of  its  fulfilling  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been 
intended :  — 

I.  It  contains  accounts  of  the  various  articles  which  form  the  subject  matter  of 
commercial  transactions.  To  their  English  names  arc,  for  the  most  pait,  sub- 
joined their  synonymous  appellations  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian, 
Spanish,  &c. ;  and  sometimes,  also,  in  Arabic,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  other  Eastern 
languages.  We  have  endeavoured,  by  consulting  the  best  authorities,  to  make 
the  descriptions  of  commodities  as  accurate  as  possible;  and  have  pointed  out  the 
tests  or  marks  by  which  their  goodness  may  be  ascertained.  The  places  where 
they  are  produced  are  also  specified ;  the  quantities  exported  from  such  places  ; 
and  the  different  regulations,  duties,  &c.  affecting  their  importation  and  export- 
ation, have  been  carefully  stated,  and  their  influence  examined.  The  prices  of 
most  articles  have  been  given,  sometimes  for  a  lengthened  period.  Historical 
notices  are  inserted  illustrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  trade  in  the  most 
miportant  articles;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  the  information  embodied  in  these 
notices  will  be  found  to  be  as  authentic  as  it  is  interesting. 

II.  The  Work  contains  a  general  article  on  Commerce,  explanatory  of  its  na- 
ture, principles,  and  objects,  and  embracing  an  inquiry  into  the  policy  of  restrictions 
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intended  to  promote  industry  at  home,  or  to  advance  the  public  interests  l)y 
excluding  or  restraining  foreign  competition.  Exclusive,  however,  of  this  general 
article,  we  have  sejjarately  examined  the  operation  of  the  existing  restrictions 
on  tlie  trade  in  particular  articles,  and  with  paiticular  countries,  in  the  accounts 
of  those  articles,  and  of  the  great  sea-port  towns  belonging  to  the  countries 
referred  to.  There  must,  of  course,  be  more  or  less  of  sameness  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  points,  the  principle  which  runs  through  them  being  identical.  But 
in  a  Dictionary  this  is  of  no  consequence.  The  reader  seldom  consults  more 
than  one  or  two  articles  at  a  time ;  and  it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to 
bring  the  whole  subject  at  once  before  hijn,  than  to  scjk  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  repetition  by  referring  from  one  article  to  another.  In  this  Work  such 
references  are  made  as  seldom  as  possible. 

III.  The  articles  which  more  particularly  refer  to  commercial  navigation  are 
Average,  Bills  of  Lading,  Bottomry,  Charterparty,  Freight,  Master, 
Navigation  Laws,  Owners,  Registry',  Salvage,  Seamen,  Ships,  Wreck, 
&c.  These  articles  embrace  a  pretty  full  exposition  of  the  law  as  to  shipping : 
we  have  particularly  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  British 
ships ;  the  conditions  and  formaUties,  the  observance  of  which  is  necessary  to 
the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  such  privileges,  and  to  the  transference  of 
property  in  ships;  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  the  masters  and  owners  in  their 
capacity  of  public  carriers ;  and  the  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  of  owners, 
masters,  and  seamen.  In  this  department,  we  have  made  considerable  use  of  the 
treatise  of  Lord  Tenterden  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  —  a  work  that  reflects  very 
great  credit  on  the  learning  and  talents  of  its  noble  author.  The  Registry  Act 
and  the  Na\-igation  Act  are  given  with  very  httle  abridgment.  To  this  head  may 
also  be  referred  the  articles  on  the  Cod,  Herring,  Pilchard,  and  Whale 
fisheries. 

IV.  The  principles  and  practice  of  commercial  arithmetic  and  accounts  are 
unfolded  in  the  articles  Book-keeping,  Discount^  Exchange,  Interest  and 
Annuities,  &c.  The  article  Book-keeping  has  been  furnished  by  one  of  the 
official  assignees  under  the  new  bankrupt  act.  It  exhibits  a  view  of  this  important 
art  as  actually  practised  in  the  most  extensive  )iicrcantile  houses  in  town.  The 
tables  for  calculating  interest  and  annuities  are  believed  to  be  more  complete  than 
any  hitherto  given  in  any  work  not  treating  professedly  of  such  subjects. 

V.  A  considerable  class  of  articles  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  various 
means  and  devices  that  have  been  fallen  upon  for  extending  and  facilitating  com- 
merce and  navigation.  Of  these,  taking  them  in  their  order,  the  articles  Banks, 
Brokers,  Buoys,  Canals,  Caravans,  Carriers,  Coins,  Colonies,  Companies, 
Consuls,  Convoy,  Docks,  Factors,  Fairs  and  Markets,  Light-houses, 
Money,  Partnership,  Pilotage,  Post-Office,  Rail-roads,  Roads, 
Treaties  (Commercial),  Weights  and  Measures,  &c.  are  among  the  most 
important.  In  the  article  Banks,  the  reader  will  find,  besides  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  banking,  a  pretty  full  account  (derived  principally  from  official 
sources)  of  the  Bank  of  England,  tlie  private  banks  of  London,  and  the  English 
provincial  banks;  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks;  and  the  most  celebrated  foreign 
banks:  to  complete  this  department,  an  account  of  Savings'  Banks  is  subjoined, 
with  a  set  of  rules  which  may  be  taken  as  a  model  for  such  institutions.*  There 
is  added  to  the  article  Coins  a  Table  of  the  assay,  weight,  and  sterling  value 
of  tlie  principal  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins,  deduced  from  assays  made  at  the 
London  and  Paris  Mints,  taken,  by  permission,  from  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Kelly's 

•  Some  of  the  improvemcntt  made  on  this  article  are  noticed  in  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition. 
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Cambist.  The  article  Colonies  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  work  :  it  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  the  ancient  and  modern  systems  of  colonisation ;  an  examination 
of  the  principles  of  colonial  polic}' ;  and  a  view  of  the  extent,  trade,  population, 
and  resources  of  the  colonies  of  this  and  other  countries.  In  this  article,  and  in 
the  articles  Cape  of  Good  Hope, Halifax, Quebec,  Sydney,  and  VanDiemen's 
Land,  recent  and  authentic  information  is  given,  which  tliose  intending  to 
emigrate  v/ill  find  worthy  of  their  attention.  The  map  of  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America  is  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  and  is  second  to  none,  of  those 
countries,  hitherto  published  in  an  accessible  form.  It  will  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition for  emigrants  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  The  article  Colonies  is  also 
illustrated  by  a  map  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  An  engraved  plan 
is  given,  along  with  the  article  Docks,  of  the  river  Thames  and  the  docks  from 
Blackwall  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  latest  regulations  issued  by  the  different  Dock 
Companies  here  and  in  other  towns,  as  to  the  docking  of  ships,  and  the  charges 
on  that  account,  and  on  account  of  the  loading,  unloading,  warehousing,  &c.  of 
goods,  are  given  verbatim.  The  statements  in  the  articles  Light-holses  and 
Pilotage  have  been  mostly  furnished  by  the  Trinity  House,  or  derived  from 
Parliamentary  papers,  and  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  In  the,article  Weights 
and  Measures  the  reader  will  find  tables  of  the  equivalents  of  Wine,  ale,  and 
Winchester  measures,  in  Imperial  measure.* 

VI.  Besides  a  general  article  on  the  constitution,  advantages,  and  disadvan- 
tages of  Companies,  accounts  are  given  of  the  principal  associations  existing  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  commercial  undertakings,  or  under- 
takings subordinate  to  and  connected  with  commerce.  Among  others  (exclusive 
of  the  Banking  and  Dock  Companies  already  referred  to)  may  be  mentioned  the 
East  India  Company,  the  Gas  Companies,  the  Insurance  Companies,  the 
Mining  Companies,  the  Water  Companies,  &c.  The  article  on  the  East 
India  Company  is  of  considerable  length  ;  it  contains  a  pretty  complete  sketch 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  British  trade  with  India ;  a  view 
of  the  revenue,  population,  &c.  of  our  Indian  dominions  j  and  an  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  the  Company's  monopoly.  We  have  endeavoured,  in  treating 
of  insurance,  to  supply  what  we  think  a  desideratum,  by  giving  a  distinct  and 
plain  statement  of  its  principles,  and  a  brief  notice  of  its  history  ;  with  an  account 
of  the  rules  and  practices  followed  by  individuals  and  companies  in  transacting  the 
more  important  departments  of  the  business  ;  and  of  the  terms  on  whicli  houses, 
lives,  &c.  are  commonly  insured.  The  pa»t  of  the  article  which  peculiarly 
respects  marine  insurance  has  been  contributed  by  a  practical  gentleman  of  much 
knowledge  and  experience  in  that  branch. 

VII.  In  addition  to  the  notices  of  the  Excise  and  Customs  regulations  affecting 
particular  commodities  given  under  their  names,  the  reader  will  find  articles  under 
the  heads  of  Customs,  Excise,  Importation  and  Exportation,  Licences, 
Smuggling,  Warehousing,  &c.  which  comprise  most  of  the  practical  details  as 
to  the  business  of  the  Excise  and  Customs,  particularly  the  latter.  The  most 
important  Customs'  Acts  are^given  with  very  little  abridgment,  and  being  printed 
in  small  letter,  they  occupy  comparatively  little  space.  The  article  Tariff  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  various  duties,  drawbacks,  and  bounties,  on  the  import- 
ation and  exportation  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  into  and  from  this  country.  — 

The  article  Canals  in  this  (the  sccoiul)  edition  has  been  greatly  enlarRcd.  It  is  accompanied  by 
the  map  already  referred  to  (see  Preface  to  Second  Edition)  of  the  completed  and  proposed  British  Canals, 
Rail-roads,  LuiiiT-iiousKs,  &c.  The  latter  have  been  laid  down,  by  permission  of  the  Trinity  House, 
from  a  chart  recently  published  by  that  corporation. 

The  article  Docks  is  now,  also,  accompanied  by  a  Chart  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Mersey  and  Dec,  &c. 
(Sc«  Preface  to  Second  Edition  \ 
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(See  Preface  to  Second  Edition.)  We  once  intended  to  give  the  tariffs 
of  some  of  the  principal  Continental  states ;  but  from  the  frequency  of  the 
changes  made  in  them,  they  would  very  soon  have  become  obsolete,  and  would 
have  tended  rather  to  mislead  than  to  instruct.  But  the  reader  will  notwith- 
standin"^  find  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  foreign  duties  under  the  articles 
Cadiz,  Dantzic,  Havre,  Naples,  New  York,  Trieste,  &c, 

VIII.  Among  the  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  description,  may  be  specified 
Aliens  *,  Apprentice,  Auctioneer,  Balance  of  Trade,  Bankruptcy, 
Contraband,  Credit,  Hanseatic  League,  Imports  and  Exports,  I»i- 
pressment,  Ionian  Islands*,  Maritime  Law,  Patents,  Pawnbroking, 
Piracy,  Population*,  Precious  Metals,  Prices,  Privateers,  Publicans, 
Quarantine,  Revenue  and  Expenditure*,  Tally  Trade  *,  Truck  System*, 
&c. 

IX.  Accounts  are  given,  under  their  proper  heads,  of  the  principal  emporiums 
with  which  this  country  lias  any  immediate  intercourse ;  of  the  commodities 
usually  exported  from  and  imported  into  them ;  of  their  monies,  weights,  and 
measures  ;  and  of  such  of  their  institutions,  customs,  and  regulations,  with  respect 
to  commerce  and  navigation,  as  seemed  to  deserve  notice.  There  are  occasionally 
subjoined  to  these  accounts  of  the  great  sea-ports,  pretty  full  statements  of  the 
trade  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  situated,  as  in  the  instances  of  Alexan- 
dria, Amsterdam,  Bordeaux,  Cadiz,  Calcutta,  Canton,  Copenhagen, 
Dantzic,  Havannah,  Havre,  Naples,  New  York,  Palermo,  Petersburgii, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Smyrna,  Trieste,  Vera  Ckuz,  &c.  To  have  attempted  to 
do  this  systematically  would  have  increased  the  size  of  the  AVork  beyond  all 
reasonable  limits,  and  embarrassed  it  with  details  nowise  interesting  to  the  English 
reader.  The  plan  we  have  adopted  has  enabled  us  to  treat  of  such  matters  as 
might  be  supposed  of  importance  in  England,  and  to  reject  the  rest.  We  believe, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  this  selection,  those  who  compare  this  work  with 
others,  will  find  that  it  contains  a  much  larger  mass  of  authentic  information 
respecting  the  trade  and  navigation  of  foreign  countries  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  English  publication. -f- 

The  reader  may  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  think  that  it  must  be  impossible  to 
embrace  the  discussion  of  so  many  subjects  in  a  single  octavo  volume,  without 
treating  a  large  proportion  in  a  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  this  single  octavo  contains  about  as  much  letter-press  as  is  contained  in 
two  ordinary  folio  volumes,  and  more  than  is  contained  in  Macpherson's  Annals  of 
Commerce,  in  four  large  volumes  quarto,  pubhshed  at  8/.  8s. !  This  extraordinary 
condensation  has  been  effected  without  any  sacrifice  either  of  beauty  or  distinct- 
ness. Could  we  suppose  that  the  substance  of  the  book  is  at  all  equal  to  its 
form,  there  would  he  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  success. 

Aware  that,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  accuracy  in  matters  of  fact  is  of  primary 
importance,  we  have  rarely  made  any  statement  without  mentioning  our  autho- 
rity. Except,  too,  in  the  case  of  books  in  every  one's  hands,  or  Dictionaries, 
the  page  or  chapter  of  the  works  referred  to  is  generally  specified ;  experience 
having  taught  us  that  the  convenient  practice  of  stringing  together  a  list  of 
authorities  at  the  end  of  an  article  is  much  oftener  a  cloak  for  ignorance  than  an 
evidence  of  research. 

Our  object  being  to  descriiie  articles  in  the  state  in  which  tiiey  are  offered  for 
sale,  we  have  not  entered,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to  give  precision  or 

'  The  articles  markcil  »  arc  new. 

f  For  an  account  »<'  iJic  iuijirovcmcnts  cffeclcd  in  this  department,  sec  Preface  to  Second  Edition. 
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clearness  to  theii-  description,  into  any  details  as  to  the  processes  followed  in 
their  manufacture. 

Besides  the  maps  already  noticed,  the  work  contains  a  map  of  the  world,  on 
Mercator's  projection,  and  a  map  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  These  maps  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  usually  given  with 
works  of  this  sort ;  and  have  been  carefully  corrected,  and  compared  with  the 
best  authorities. 

Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  what  the  reader  may  expect  to  meet  with  in  this 
Dictionary.  We  do  not,  however,  flatter  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  he  will 
consider  that  all  that  has  been  attempted  has  been  properly  executed.  In  a  work 
embracing  such  an  extreme  range  and  diversity  of  subjects,  as  to  many  of  which 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  obtain  accurate  information, 
no  one  will  be  offended  should  he  detect  a  few  errors.  At  the  same  time  we  can 
honestly  say  that  neither  labour  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the  Work 
worthy  of  the  public  confidence  and  patronage.  The  author  has  been  almost 
incessantly  engaged  upon  it  for  upwards  of  three  years;  and  he  may  be  said 
to  have  spent  the  previous  part  of  his  life  in  preparing  for  the  undertaking.* 
He  has  derived  valuable  assistance  from  some  distinguished  official  gentlemen, 
and  from  many  eminent  merchants;  and  has  endeavoured,  wherever  it  was 
practicable,  to  build  his  conclusions  upon  official  documents.  But  in  very  many 
instances  he  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  less  authentic  data ;  and  he  does  not  sup- 
pose that  he  has  had  sagacity  enough  always  to  resort  to  the  best  authorities,  or 
that,  amidst  conflicting  and  contradictory  statements,  he  has  uniformly  selected 
those  most  worthy  of  being  relied  upon,  or  that  the  inferences  he  has  drawn  are 
always  such  as  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  would  warrant.  But  he  has 
done  his  best  not  to  be  wanting  in  these  respects.  Not  being  engaged  in  any  sort 
of  business,  nor  being  under  any  description  of  obligation  to  any  political  party, 
there  was  nothing  to  induce  us,  in  any  instance,  to  conceal  or  pervert  the  truth. 
We  have,  therefore,  censured  freely  and  openly  whatever  we  considered  wrong ; 
but  the  grounds  of  our  opinion  are  uniformly  assigned ;  so  that  the  reader  may 
always  judge  for  himself  as  to  its 'correctness.  Our  sole  object  has  been  to 
produce  a  work  that  should  be  generally  useful,  particularly  to  merchants  and 
traders,  and  which  should  be  creditable  to  ourselves.  Whether  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, the  award  of  the  public  will  show ;  and  to  it  we  submit  our  labours, 
not  \nth  "  frigid  indifference,"  but  with  an  anxious  hope  that  it  may  be  found 
we  have  not  misemployed  our  time,  and  engaged  in  an  imdertaking  too  vast 
for  our  limited  means. 

The  following  notices  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Commercial  Dictionaries 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable.  At  all  events,  they  will  show  that  there  is  at 
least  room  for  the  present  attempt. 

The  Grand  Dktionnalre  de  Commerce,  begun  and  principally  executed  by 
M.  Savary,  Inspector  of  Customs  at  Paris,  and  completed  by  his  brother,  the 
Abbe  Savary,  Canon  of  St.  Maur,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1723,  in  two  volumes 
foho:  a  supplemental  volume  being  added  in  1730.  This  was  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  that  appeared  in  modern  Europe ;  and  has  furnished  the  principal  part 
of  the  materials  for  most  of  those  by  which  it  has  been  followed.  The  under- 
taking was  liberally  patronised  by  the  French  government,  who  justly  considered 
that  a  Commercial  Dictionary,  if  well  executed,  would  be  of  national  importance. 

•  The  preparation  of  this  new  edition  has  cost  nearly  two  years  of  additional  labour. 
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Hence  a  considerable,  and,  indeed,  the  most  valuable,  portion  of  M.  Savary's 
work  is  compiled  from  Memoirs  sent  him,  by  order  of  government,  by  the 
inspectors  of  manufactures  in  France,  and  by  the  French  consuls  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. An  enlai-ged  and  improved  edition  of  the  Dlctioiinaire  was  published  at  Ge- 
neva in  1750,  in  six  folio  voluines.  But  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Copenhagen,  in 
five  volumes  folio ;  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1759,  and  the  last  in  1765. 

More  than  the  half  of  this  work  consists  of  matter  altogether  foreign  to  its 
proper  object.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Dictionary  of  Manufactiu^es  as  well  as  of 
Commerce;  descriptions  being  given,  which  are,  necessarily  perhaps,  in  most 
instances  exceedingly  incomplete,  and  wliich  the  w  ant  of  plates  often  renders  un- 
intelligible, of  the  methods  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  commodities 
described.  It  is  also  filled  with  lengthened  articles  on  subjects  of  natural  his- 
tory, on  the  bye  laws  and  privileges  of  different  corporations,  and  a  variety  of 
subjects  nowise  connected  with  commercial  pursuits.  No  one,  however,  need 
look  into  it  for  any  developement  of  sound  principles,  or  for  enlarged  views. 
It  is  valuable  as  a  repertory  of  facts  relating  to  commerce  and  manufactures  at 
the  commencement  of  last  century,  collected  with  laudable  care  and  industry ; 
but  the  spirit  which  pervades  it  is  that  of  a  customs  officer,  and  not  that  of  a 
merchant  or  a  philosopher.  "  Souvent  dans  ses  reflexions,  if  tend  phitot  a  egarer 
ses  Iccteurs  qiCd  les  conduire,  et  des  maximes  nuisibles  an  progres  du  commerce  et 
de  Pindustrie  obtiennent  presqtie  toitjours  ses  clogcs  et  son  approbation." 

The  preceding  extract  is  from  the  Prospectus,  in  one  volume  octavo,  published 
by  the  Abbe  Morellet,  in  1769,  of  a  new  Commercial  Dictionary,  to  be  completed 
in  five  or  probably  six  volumes  folio.  This  Prospectus  is  a  work  of  sterling 
merit ;  and  from  the  acknowledged  learning,  talents,  and  capacity  of  its  author  for 
laborious  exertion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  the  projected  Dictionary 
been  completed,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  Savary.  It 
appears  (Prospectus,  pp.  35^} — 373.)  that  Morellet  had  been  engaged  for  a  number 
of  years  in  preparations  for  this  great  work;  and  that  he  had  amassed  a  large 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  relative  to  the  commerce,  navigation,  colo- 
nies, arts,  &c.  of  France  and  other  countries.  The  enterprise  was  begun  under 
the  auspices  of  M.  Trudaine,  Intendant  of  Finance,  and  was  patronised  by  Messrs. 
L'Averdy  and  Bertin,  Comptrollers  General.  But  whether  it  were  owing  to  the 
gigantic  nature  of  the  undertaking,  to  the  author  having  become  too  much  en- 
grossed with  other  pursuits,  tlie  want  of  sufficient  encouragement,  or  some  other 
cause,  no  part  of  the  proposed  Dictionary  ever  appeared.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  the  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  made  by  the  Abbe  Morellet.  His 
books  were  sold  at  Paris  within  these  few  years. 

A  Commercial  Dictionary,  in  three  volumes  4to,  forming  part  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedic Methodi(iue,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1783.  It  is  very  luiequally  executed, 
and  contains  numerous  articles  that  might  have  been  advantageously  left  out. 
The  editors  acknowledge  in  their  Preface  that  they  have,  in  most  instances,  been 
obliged  to  borrow  from  Savary.  The  best  parts  of  the  work  are  copied  from  the 
edition  of  the  Trait e  General  du  Commerce  of  Ricard,  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1781,  in  two  volumes  4-to.* 

The  earliest  Commercial  Dictionary  published  in  England,  was  compiled  by 
Malachy  Postlethwayt,  Esq.,  a  diligent  and  indefatigable  writer.  The  first  part 
of  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1751.  The  last  edition,  in  two  enormous  folio 
volumes,  was  published  in  1774.     It  is  chargeable  with  the  same  defects  as  that 

"  This,  when  publiihed,  must  have  been  a  very  valuable  work.     It  is  now,  however,  in  a  great  measure 
bsolete. 
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of  M.  Savary,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  literal  translation.  The 
author  has  made  no  effort  to  condense  or  combine  the  statements  under  different 
articles,  which  are  frequently  not  a  little  contradictory ;  at  the  same  time  that 
many  of  them  are  totally  unconnected  with  commerce. 

In  1761,  Richard  Rolt,  Esq.  published  a  Commercial  Dictionary  in  one  pretty 
large  foho  volume.  The  best  part  of  this  work  is  its  Preface,  which  was  contri- 
buted by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  for  the  most  part  abridged  from  Postlethwayt ;  but 
it  contains  some  useful  original  articles,  mixed,  however,  with  many  ahen  to  the 
subject. 

In  1766,  a  Commercial  Dictionary  was  published,  in  two  rather  thin  foho 
volumes,  by  Thomas  Mortimer,  Esq.,  at  that  time  Vice-Consul  for  the  Nether- 
lands. This  is  a  more  commodious  and  better  arranged,  but  not  a  more  valuable 
work  than  that  of  Postlethwayt.  The  plan  of  the  author  embraces,  like  that 
of  his  predecessors,  too  great  a  variety  of  objects ;  more  than  half  the  work  being 
filled  with  geographical  articles,  and  articles  describing  the  processes  carried  on  in 
different  departments  of  manufacturing  industry ;  there  are  also  articles  on  very 
many  subjects,  such  as  architecture,  the  natural  history  of  the  ocean,  the  land- 
tax,  the  qualifications  of  surgeons,  &c.,  the  relation  of  which  to  commerce, 
navigation,  or  manufactures,  it  seems  difficult  to  discover. 

In  1810,  a  Commercial  Dictionary  was  published,  in  one  thick  octavo  volume, 
purporting  to  be  by  Mr.  Mortimer.  We  understand,  however,  that  he  had  but 
little,  if  any  thing,  to  do  with  its  compilation.  It  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  epoch  when  it  appeared.  It  has  all  the  faults  of  those  by  which 
it  was  preceded,  with  but  few  peculiar  merits.  Being  not  only  a  Dictionary  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  but  of  Manufactures,  it  contains  accounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent arts :  but  to  describe  these  in  a  satisfactor)'  and  really  useful  manner, 
would  require  several  volumes,  and  the  co-operation  of  many  individuals  :  so 
that,  while  the  accounts  referred  to  are  worth  very  little,  they  occupy  so  large  a 
space  that  room  has  not  been  left  for  the  proper  discussion  of  those  subjects 
from  which  alone  the  work  derives  whatever  value  it  possesses.  Thus,  there  is 
an  article  of  twenty-two  pages  technically  describing  the  various  processes  of 
the  art  of  painting,  while  the  general  article  on  commerce  is  comprised  in  less 
than  two  pages.  The  articles  on  coin  and  money  do  not  together  occupy  four 
pages,  being  considerably  less  than  the  space  allotted  to  the  articles  on  engraving 
and  etching.  There  is  not  a  word  said  as  to  the  circumstances  which  determine 
the  course  of  exchange ;  and  the  important  subject  of  credit  is  disposed  of  in 
less  than  two  lines  !  Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  defect  in  the  work  is  its  total 
want  of  any  thing  like  science.  No  attempt  is  ever  made  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  any  operation  depends.  Every  thing  is  treated  as  if  it  were  em- 
pirical and  arbitrary.  Except  in  the  legal  articles,  no  authorities  are  quoted 
so  that  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  statements  advanced. 

In  another  Commercial  Dictionary-,  republished  within  these  few  years,  the 
general  article  on  commerce  consists  of  a  discussion  with  respect  to  simple  and 
compound  demand,  and  simple  an4,double  competition  :  luckily  the  article  does 
not  fill  quite  a  page;  being  considerably  shorter  than  the  description  of  the 
kaleidoscope. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  do  think  that  there  is  room  for  a  new  Dictionary 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation  :  and  wliatever  may  be  thought  of  our 
Work,  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  bringing  it  into  the  field  we  are  encroaching  on 
ground  already  fully  occupied. 
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-A.  AM,  AuM,  or  Ahm,  a  measure  for  liquids,  used  at  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Hamburgh, 
Frankfort,  &c.  At  Amsterdam  it  is  nearly  equal  to  41  English  wine  gallons,  at  Antwerp 
to  36i  ditto,  at  Hamburgh  to  38^  ditto,  and  at  Frankfort  to  39  ditto. 

ABANDONMENT,  in  commerce  and  navigation,  is  used  to  express  the  abandoning 
or  surrendering  of  the  ship  or  goods  insured  to  the  insurer. 

It  is  held,  by  the  law  of  England,  that  the  insured  has  the  right  to  abandon,  and  to 
compel  the  insurers  to  pay  the  whole  value  of  the  thing  insured,  in  every  case  "  where, 
by  the  happening  of  any  of  the  misfortunes  or  perils  insured  against,  the  voyage  is  lost, 
or  not  worth  pursuing,  and  the  projected  adventure  is  frustrated  ;  or  where  the  thing 
insured  is  so  damaged  and  spoiled  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  owner ;  or  where 
the  salvage  is  very  high  ;  or  where  what  is  saved  is  of  less  value  than  the  freight ;  or 
where  further  expense  is  necessary,  and  the  insurer  will  not  undertake  to  pay  that 
expense,"  &c.  —  (  Marshall,  book  i.   cap.  13.    §  1 . ) 

Abandonment  very  frequently  takes  place  in  cases  of  capture :  the  loss  is  then  total, 
and  no  question  can  arise  in  respect  to  it.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  a  ship  and  cargo 
are  recaptured  within  such  a  time  that  the  object  of  the  voyage  is  not  lost,  the  insured  is  not 
entitletl  to  abandon.  The  mere  stranding  of  a  ship  is  not  deemed  of  itself  such  a  loss  as 
will  justify  an  abandonment.  If  by  some  fortunate  accident,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
crew,  or  by  any  borrowed  assistance,  the  ship  be  got  off  and  rendered  capable  of  con- 
tinuing her  voyage,  it  is  not  a  total  loss,  and  the  insurers  are  only  liable  for  the  expenses 
occasioned  by  the  stranding.  It  is  only  where  the  stranding  is  followed  by  shipwreck,  or 
in  any  other  way  renders  the  ship  incapable  of  prosecuting  her  voyage,  that  the  insured 
can  abandon. 

It  has  been  decided,  that  damage  sustained  in  a  voyage  to  the  extent  of  forty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  ship,  did  not  entitle  the  insured  to  abandon.  If  a  cargo 
be  damaged  in  the  course  of  a  voyage,  and  it  appears  that  what  has  been  saved  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  freight,  it  is  held  to  be  a  total  loss.  —  ( Park  on  Insurance,  cap.  9. ) 

When  by  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  perils  insured  against  the  insured  has  acquired 
a  right  to  abandon,  he  is  at  liberty  either  to  abandon  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper.  He  is 
in  no  case  Iwund  to  abandon  ;  but  if  he  make  an  election,  and  resolve  to  abandon,  he  must 
abide  by  his  resolution,  and  has  no  longer  the  power  to  claim  for  a  partial  loss.  In  some 
foreign  countries  specific  periods  are  fixed  by  law  within  which  the  insured,  after  being 
informed  of  the  loss,  must  elect  either  to  abandon  or  not.  In  this  country,  however,  no 
particular  period  is  fixed  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  rule  is,  that  if  the  insured  determine 
to  abandon,  he  must  intimate  such  determination  to  the  insurers  within  a  reasonable 
period  after  he  has  got  intelligence  of  the  loss,  —  any  unnecessary  delay  in  making  this 
intimation  being  interpreted  to  mean  that  lie  has  decided  not  to  abandon. 

No  particular  form  or  solemnity  is  required  in  giving  notice  of  an  abandonment.  It 
may  be  given  either  to  the  imderwriter  himself,  or  the  agent  who  subscribed  for  him. 

The  eftect  of  an  abandonment  is  to  vest  all  the  rights  of  the  insured  in  the  insurers. 
The  latter  become  the  legal  owners  of  the  ship,  and  as  such  are  liable  for  all  her  future 
outgoings,  and  entitled  to  her  future  earnings.  An  abandonment,  when  once  made,  is 
irrevocable. 
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2  ABATEMENT.—  ACAPULCO. 

In  case  of  a  shipwreck  or  other  misfortune,  the  captain  and  cre^i'  are  bound  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  as  much  property  as  possible ;  and  to  enable  them  to  do 
this  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  abandonment,  our  policies  provide  that,  "  in  case  of 
any  loss  or  misfortune,  the  insured,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns,  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  sue  and  labour  about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  goods,  and  merchan- 
dises, and  ship,  &c.,  without  prejudice  to  the  insurance;  to  the  charges  whereof  the  in- 
surers agree  to  contribute,  each  according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  subscription." 

"  From  the  nature  of  his  situation,"  says  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall,  "  the  captain  has  an 
implied  authority,  not  only  from  the  insured,  but  also  from  the  insurers  and  all  others 
interested  in  the  ship  or  cargo,  in  case  of  misfortune,  to  do  whatever  he  thinks  most  con- 
ducive to  the  general  interest  of  all  concerned ;  and  they  are  all  bound  by  his  acts. 
Therefore,  if  the  ship  be  disabled  by  stress  of  weather,  or  any  other  peril  of  the  sea,  the 
captain  may  hire  another  vessel  for  the  transport  of  the  goods  to  their  port  of  destination, 
if  lie  think  it  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned  that  he  should  do  so ;  or  he  may,  upon  a 
capture,  appeal  against  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  carry  on  any  other  proceedings  for 
the  recovery  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  provided  he  lias  a  probal)le  ground  for  doing  so ;  or 
he  may,  upon  the  loss  of  the  ship,  invest  the  produce  of  the  goods  saved  in  other  goods, 
whicli  he  may  ship  for  his  original  port  of  destination ;  for  whatever  is  recovered  of  the 
effects  insured,  the  captain  is  accountable  to  the  insurers.  If  the  insured  neglect  to 
abandon  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  he  adopts  the  acts  of  the  captain,  and  he 
is  bound  by  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insurers,  after  notice  of  abandonment, 
suffer  the  captain  to  continue  in  the  management,  he  becomes  their  agent,  and  they  are 
bound  by  his  acts." 

As  to  the  sailors,  when  a  misfortune  happens,  they  are  bound  to  save  and  preserve  the 
merchandise  to  the  best  of  their  power ;  and  while  they  are  so  employed,  they  are  entitled 
to  wages,  so  far,  at  least,  as  what  is  saved  will  allow  j  but  if  they  refuse  to  assist  in  this, 
they  shall  have  neither  wages  nor  reward.  In  this  the  Rhodian  law,  and  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  Wisby,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  agree. 

The  policy  of  the  practice  of  abandonment  seems  very  questionable.  The  object  of 
an  insurance  is  to  render  the  insurer  liable  for  whatever  loss  or  damage  may  be  incurred. 
But  this  object  does  not  seem  to  be  promoted  by  compelling  him  to  pay  as  for  a  total  loss, 
when,  in  fact,  the  loss  is  only  partial.  The  captain  and  crew  of  the  ship  are  selected  by 
the  owners,  are  their  servants,  and  are  responsible  to  them  for  their  proceedings.  But 
in  the  event  of  a  ship  being  stranded,  and  so  damaged  that  the  owners  are  entitled  to 
abandon,  the  captain  and  crew  become  the  servants  of  the  underwriters,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  appointment,  and  to  whom  they  are  most  probably  altogether  unknown. 
It  is  admitted  that  a  regulation  of  this  sort  can  hardly  fail  of  leading,  and  has  indeed 
frequently  led,  to  very  great  abuses.  We,  therefore,  are  inclined  to  think  that  abandon- 
ment ought  not  to  be  allowed  where  any  property  is  known  to  exist ;  but  that  such  pro- 
perty should  continue  at  the  disposal  of  the  owners  and  their  agents,  iind  that  the  under- 
writers should  be  liable  only  for  the  damage  really  incurred.  The  first  case  that  came 
before  the  British  courts  with  respect  to  abandonment  was  decided  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
in  174-J.  Mr.  Justice  Buller  appears  to  have  concurred  in  the  opinion  now  stated,  that 
abandonment  should  not  have  been  allowed  in  cases  where  the  loss  is  not  total. 

For  further  information  as  to  this  subject,  see  the  excellent  works  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
INIarshall  (book  i.  cap.13.)  ;  and  of  Mr.  Justice  Park  (cap. 9.)  on  the  Law  of  Insurance. 

ABATEMENT,  or  Reuate,  is  the  name  sometimes  given  to  a  discount  allowed  for 
prompt  payment  ;  it  is  also  used  to  express  the  deduction  that  is  sometimes  made  at  the 
custom-house  from  the  duties  chargeable  upon  such  goods  as  are  damaged.  This  allow- 
ance is  regidated  by  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  §  28.  No  abatement  is  made  from  the  duties 
charged  on  coffee,  currants,  figs,  lemons,  oranges,  raisins,  tobacco,  and  wine. 

ACACIA.      See  Gum  Arabic. 

ACAPULCO,  acelebrated  sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  16°50^'N., 
long.  99^  46'  W.  Population  uncertain,  but  said  to  be  from  4,000  to  5,000.  The 
harbour  of  Acapulco  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  capalile  of  containing  any 
number  of  ships  in  the  most  perfect  safety.  Previously  to  the  emancipation  of  Spanish 
America,  a  galleon  or  large  ship,  richly  laden,  was  annually  sent  from  Acapulco  to 
Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  and  at  her  return  a  fair  was  held,  which  was  much 
resorted  to  by  strangers.  But  this  sort  of  intercourse  is  no  longer  carried  on,  the  trade 
to  Manilla  and  all  other  places  being  now  conducted  by  private  individuals.  The  exports 
consist  of  bullion,  cochineal,  cocoa,  wool,  indigo,  &c.  The  imports  principally  consist 
of  cotton  goods,  hardware,  articles  of  jewellery,  raw  and  wrought  silks,  spices,  and 
aromatics.  Acapulco  is  extremely  unhealthy  ;  and  though  it  be  the  principal  port  on 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  its  commerce  is  not  very  considerable.  The  navigation  from 
Acapulco  to  Guayaquil  and  Callao  is  exceedingly  tedious  and  difficult,  so  that  there  is  but 
little  intercourse  between  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  monies,  weights,  and  measures  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Spain  ;  for  which  see  Cadiz. 


ACIDS.  3 

ACIDS,  are  a  class  of  compounds  wliich  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the 
following  properties.  They  arc  generally  possessed  of  a  very  sharp  and  sour  taste : 
redden  the  infusions  of  blue  vegetable  colours ;  are  often  highly  corrosive,  and  enter  into 
combination  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides  ;  forming  compounds  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  constituents  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  new  ones  produced  differing 
in  every  respect  from  those  previously  existing.  The  quality  or  strength  of  an  acid  is 
generally  ascertained,  either  by  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  found  by  means  of  the  hydro- 
meter, if  the  acid  be  liquid,  or  by  the  quantity  of  pure  and  dry  subcarbonate  of  potass 
or  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime  (marble),  which  a  given  weight  of  the  acid  requires 
for  its  exact  neutralisation.  This  latter  process  is  termed  Acidimotry,  or  the  ascertain- 
ing the  quantity  of  real  acid  existing  in  any  of  the  liquid  or  crystallised  acids. 

The  principal  acids  at  present  known  are,  the  Acetic,  Benzoic,  Boracic,  Bromic,  Car- 
bonic, Citric,  Chloric,  Cyanic,  Fluoric,  Ferroprussic,  Gallic,  Hydrobromic,  Hydriodic, 
Iodic,  Lactic,  Malic,  JNIargaric,  Meconic,  Muriatic  or  Hydrochloric,  Nitrous,  Nitric, 
Oleic,  Oxalic,  Phosphoric,  Prussic  or  Hydrocyanic,  Purpuric,  Saccholactic,  Suberic, 
Sulphurous,  Sulphuric,  Tartaric,  Uric,  and  many  others  which  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  detail.  It  is  the  most  important  only  of  these,  however,  that  will  be  here  treated  of, 
and  more  particularly  those  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Acetic  or  pi/roligneous  acid.  —This  acid,  in  its  pure  and  concentrated  form,  is  obtained  from  the  fluid 
matter  which  passes  over  in  distillation,  when  wood  is  exposed  to  heat  in  close  iron  cylinders.  This  fluid 
is  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid,  tar,  and  a  very  volatile  ether  ;  from  these  the  .icid  may  be  separated,  after  a 
second  distillation,  by  saturating  with  chalk,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  ;  an  acetate  of  lime  is  thus  pro- 
cured, which,  by  mixture  with  sulphate  of  soda  ^Glauber's  salt),  is  decomposed,  the  resulting  compounds 
bemgan  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  very  soluble  acetate  of  soda;  these  are  easily  separated  from 
each  other  by  solution  in  water  and  filtration  ;  the  acetate  of  soda  being  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form 
by  evaporation.  From  this,  or  the  acetate  of  lime,  some  manufacturers  employing  the  former,  others  the 
latter,  the  acetic  acid  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  ;  as  thus  procured,  it  is 
a  colourless,  volatile  fluid,  having  a  very  pungent  and  refreshing  odour,  and  a  strong  acid  taste.  Its 
strength  should  be  ascertained  by  the  quantity  of  marble  required  for  its  neutralisation,  as  itsspecilic 
gravity  docs  not  give  a  correct  indication.  It  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  acetate  of  lead 
(sugar  of  lead),  in  many  of  the  pharmaceutical  compounds,  and  also  as  an  antiseptic. 

Vinegar  is  an  impure  and  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  obtained  by  exposing  either  weak  wines  or  infusions 
of  malt  to  the  air  and  a  slow  fermentation  ;  it  contains,  besides  the  pure  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  colouring 
matter,  some  mucilage, and  a  little  spirit;  from  these  it  is  readily  separated  by  distillation.  The  impurities 
with  which  this  distilled  vinegar  is  sometimes  adulterated,  or  with  which  it  is  accidentally  contaminated, 
are  oil  of  vitriol,  added  to  increase  the  acidity,  and  oxides  of  tin  or  copper,  arising  from  the  vinegar 
having  been  distilled  through  tin  or  copper  worm.s.  These  may  be  easily  detected  ;  the  oil  of  vitriol  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes  to  the  distilled  vinegar,  which,  should  the  acid  bo 
present,  will  cause  a  dense  white  precipitate  ;  and  the  oxides  of  tin  or  copper  by  the  addition  of  water 
impregnated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Vinegar  is  employed  in  many  culinary  and  domestic  operations, 
and  also  very  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  (white  lead). 

Benzoic  acid —  exists  naturally,  formed  in  the  gum  benzoin,  and  may  be  procured  either  by  submitting 
the  benzoin  in  fine  powder  to  repeated  sublimations,  or  by  digesting  it  with  lime  and  water,  straining  nfF 
the  clear  solution,  and  adding  muriatic  acid,  which  enters  into  combination  with  the  lime,  and  the  benzoic 
acid,  being  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  falls  as  a  white  powder  ;  this  may  he  further  purified  by  a  sublim- 
ation. Benzoic  acid  is  of  a  beautiful  pearly  white  colour  when  pure,  has  a  very  peculiar  aromatic  odour, 
and  an  acrid,  acid,  and  bitter  taste;  it  is  used  in  making  pastilles  and  perfumed  incense.  This  acid  also 
occurs  in  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru,  and  in  the  urine  of  the  horse  and  cow. 

Boracic  acid^is  found  in  an  uncombincd  state  in  many  of  the  hot  springs  of  Tuscany,  as  al<o  at  Sesso 
in  the  Florentine  territory,  from  whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  Sessolin.  In  Thibet,  Persia,  and 
South  America,  it  occurs  in  combination  with  goda,  and  is  imported  from  the  former  place  into  this 
country  in  a  crystalline  form,  under  the  name  of  Tincal.  'These  crystals  are  coated  with  a  rancid,  fatty 
substance,  and  require  to  be  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallisations  ;  after  which  it  is  sold  under 
the  appellation  of  borax  (bi-borate  of  soda) ;  from  a  hot  solution  of  this  salt  the  boracic  acid  is  readily  ob- 
tained, by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess  ;  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  the  boracic 
acid  crystallises  as  the  solution  cools.  When  pure,  these  crystals  are  white,  and  have  an  unctuous  greasy 
feel ;  they  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  communicating  a  green  tinge  to  its  flame;  when  fused  it  forms  a  trans- 
parent glass,  and  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Faraday  to  unite  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  producing  a  very 
uniform  glass,  free  from  all  defects,  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  telescopes  and  other  astronomical 
instruments.  Borax  is  much  employed  in  the  arts,  particularly  iii  metallurgic  operations  as  a  flux  ;  also 
in  enamelling,  and  in  pharmacy.  ,^~ 

Carbonic  acid.  —  This  acid  occurs  very  abundantly  in  nature,  combined  with  lime,  magnesia,  barytes, 
aerial  acid,  fixed  air,  mephitic  acid  ;  from  any  of  these  it  is  easily  separated  by  the  addition  of  nearly  any 
of  the  other  acids.  In  its  uncombined  form,  it  is  a  transparent,  gaseous  fluid,  having  a  density  of  loS, 
atmospheric  air  being  unity  ;  it  is  absorbed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  water,  and  when  the  water  is  ren- 
dered slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  large  quantity  of  gas  forced  into  it  by 
precsurc,  it  forms  the  well  known  refreshing  beverage,  soda  water.  This  gas  is  also  formed  in  very  largo 
quantities  during  combustion,  respiration,  and  fermentation.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  destructive  of  animal 
life  and  combustion,  and  from  its  great  weight  accumulates  in  the  bottoms  of  deep  wells,  cellars,  caves, 
&c.,  which  have  been  clo.sed  for  a  long  i>eriod,  and  numerous  fatal  accidents  arise  frequently  to  persons 
entering  such  places  incautiously  ;  the  precaution  should  always  be  taken  of  introducing  a  lighted  candle 
prior  to  the  descent  or  entrance  of  any  one  ;  for  should  the  candle  be  extinguished,  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  enter  until  properly  ventilated.  The  combinations  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides  are  termed  carbonates. 

Citric  arid  —  exists  in  a  free  slate,  in  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  lime,  and  other  fruits,  combined  however 
with  mucilage,  and  sometimes  a  little  sugar,  which  renders  it,  if  required  to  be  preserved  for  a  long 
period,  very  liable  to  ferment ;  on  this  account,  the  crystallised  citric  acid  is  to  bo  preferred.  It  is  pro- 
pared  by  saturating  the  lemon  juice  with  chalk  :  the  citric  acid  combines  with  the  lime,  forming  an  insoluble 
compound,  while  the  caibonic  acid  is  liberated  ;  the  inso'ublc  citrate,  after  being  well  washed,  is  to  be 
acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  citric  acid  enters  into  solution 
In  the  water  ;  by  filtration  and  evaporation  the  citric  acid  is  obtained  in  colourless  transparent  crystals. 
The  chief  uses  to  which  it  is  ap|ilied  are  as  a  preventive  of  sea  scurvy,  and  in  making  refreshing 
acidulous  or  edervescing  drinks;  for  which  latter  purposes  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  from  its  very  pleasant 
flavour. 

Fluoric  acid — is  found  in  the  well  known  mineral  fluorspar  in  combination  with  lime;  from  which  it  is 
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procured  in  the  liqulil  form,  by  distillation  with  dilute  sulphuric  aciil  in  a  leaden  or  silver  retort;  the 
receiver  should  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  retort,  and  kept  cool  by  ice  or  snow. 

This  acid  is  gaseous  in  its  i)urc  form,  highly  corrosive,  and  intensely  acid  ;  it  is  rapidly  absorlxid  by 
water,  communicating  its  prcmerties  to  that  fluid.  Its  chief  use  is  for  etching  on  glass,  which  it 
corrodes  with  great  rapidity.  For  this  purpose  a  thin  coating  of  wax  is  to  be  melted  on  the  surface  of  the 
'glass,  and  the  sketch  drawn  by  a  fine  hard-iK)inte<l  instrument  through  the  wax  ;  the  liquid  acid  is  then 
poured  on  it,  and  after  a  short  time,  on  the  removal  of  the  acid  and  coating,  an  etching  will  be  found  in 
tiie  substance  of  the  glass.  A  very  excellent  application  of  this  property,  possessed  by  fluoric  acid,  is  in 
the  roughing  the  shades  for  table  lamps.  All  the  metals,  except  silver,  lead,  and  platina,  are  acted  upon 
by  this  acid. 

Gallic  acid.  —  The  source  from  which  this  acid  is  generally  obtained  is  the  nut  gall,  a  hard  protuberance 
produced  on  the  oak  by  the  puncture  of  insects.  The  most  simple  method  of  procuring  the  acid  in  its 
pure  form,  is  to  submit  the  galls  in  hne  powder  to  sublimation  in  a  retort,  taking  care  that  the  heat  be 
applied  slowly  and  with  caution  ;  the  other  processes  require  a  very  long  period  for  their  completion. 
When  pure,  gallic  acid  has  a  white  and  silky  appearance,  and  a  highly  astringent  and  slightly  acid  taste. 
The  nut  galls,  which  owe  their  properties  to  the  gallic  acid  they  contain,  are  employed  very  extensively 
in  the  arts,  for  dyeing  and  staining  silks,  cloths,  and  woods  of  a  black  colour  ;  this  is  owing  to  its  forming 
with  the  oxide  of  iron  an  intense  black  precipitate.  Writing  ink  is  made  on  the  same  principle:  a  very 
excellent  receipt  of  the  late  Dr.  Black's  is,  to  take  3  oz.  of  the  best  Aleppo  galls  in  fine  powder,  1  oz.  sul- 
phate of  iron  (green  vitriol),  1  oz.  logwood  finely  rasped,  1  oz.  gum  arable,  one  pint  of  the  best  vinegar, 
one  pint  of  soft  water,  and  8  or  10  cloves  ;  in  this  case  the  black  precipitate  is  kept  suspended  by  the  gum. 

Hydriodic  acid,  —  a  compound  of  iodine  and  hydrogen,  in  its  separate  form  is  of  very  little  importance 
in  the  arts;  its  combinations  with  potass,  soda,  and  other  of  the  metallic  oxides,  will  be  treated  of 
liereafter. 

A/a//c  aci'rf  —  exists  in  the  juices  of  many  fruits,  particularly  the  apple,  as  also  in  the  berries  of  the 
service  and  mountain  ash. 

Meconic  acid —  is  found  in  opium,  in  combination  with  morphia,  forming  the  meconate  of  morphia,  on 
which  the  action  of  opium  principally  depends. 

Muriatic  acid,  or  spirits  of  salts.  —  This  acid  (the  hydrochloric  of  the  French  chemists)  is  manufactured 
from  the  chloride  of  sodium  (dry  sea  salt),  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  The  most  econo- 
mical proportions  are  20  pounds  of  fused  salt,  and  20  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  previously  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  water;  ihese  are  placed  in  an  iron  or  earthen  pot,  to  which  an  earthen  head  and 
receiver  are  adapted,  and  submitted  to  distillation  ;  the  muriatic  acid  passes  over  in  the  vaporous  form, 
and  may  be  easily  condensed.  The  liquid  acid  thus  obtained  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  117, 
water  being  equal  to  100;  it  has  a  strong  acid  taste,  and  a  slight  yellow  colour;  this  is  owing  to  a 
small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron.  By  redistillation  in  a  glass  retort  at  a  low  temperature,  it  may 
beobtained  perfectly  pure  and  colourless.  It  sometimes  contains  a  little  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  is  detected 
by  a  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes.  Muriatic  acid,  in  its  unconibined  state,  is  an  invisible  elastic 
gas,  having  a  very  strong  affinity  for  water ;  that  fluid  absorbing,  at  a  temperature  of  40°  Fahrenheit,  480 
times  its  volume,  and  the  resulting  liquid  acid  has  a  density  of  Vil.  So  great  is  this  attraction  for  water, 
that  when  the  gas  is  liberated  into  the  air,  it  combines  with  the  moisture  always  present  in  that  mediuni, 
lorming  dense  white  vapours.  Its  combinations  with  the  alkalies,  &c.  are  termed  muriates  ;  those  of  the 
greatest  importance  are,  the  muriates  of  tin,  ammonia,  barytes,  and  sea  salt  The  test  for  the  presence 
of  muriatic  acid  in  any  liquid  is  the  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic),  which  causes  a  curdy  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

Nitric  aeid,  or  aqutifortis. —This,  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  acids  with  which  the  chemist  is 
acquainted,  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  saltpetre  (nitre  or  nitrate  of  potass)  with  oil  of  vitriol :  the  pro. 
portions  best  suited  for  this  purpose  are,  three  parts  by  weight  of  nitre  and  two  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  or  100 
nitre,  and  60  oil  of  vitriol  previously  diluted  with  20  of  water  ;  either  of  these  proiwrtions  will  produce  a 
very  excellent  acid.  When  submitted  to  distillation,  which  should  be  conducted  in  earthen  or  glass 
vessels,  the  nitric  acid  passes  over  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  abisulphate  of  potass  (sal  mixum)  remains 
in  the  retort. 

Nitric  acid  of  commerce  has  usually  a  dark  orange-red  colour,  giving  off  copious  fumes,  and  having 
B  specific  gravity  of  1.50,  water  being  100.  It  is  strongly  acid  and  highly  corrosive.  It  may  be  obtained 
perfectly  colourless  by  a  second  distillation,  rejecting  the  first  portion  that  passes  over.  It  is  much 
employed  in  the  arts,  for  etching  on  copper-plates  for  engraving ;  also,  for  the  separation  of  silver  from  gold, 
in  the  process  of  quartation.  In  pharm.acy  and  surgery  it  is  extensively  used,  and  is  employed  for  destroy, 
ing  contagious  effluvia.  Combined  with  muriatic  acid,  it  forms  aqua  rcgia  (nitro-muriatic  acid),  used  as 
a  solvent  for  gold,  platina,  &c.  This  acid  is  frequently  contaminated  with  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids  ;  these  may  be  detected  by  the  following  methods. —  A  portion  of  the  suspected  acid  should  be  diluted 
with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  distille<l  water,  and  divided  into  two  glasses ;  to  one  of  which 
nitrate  of  silver  (.lunar  caustic  in  solution)  is  to  be  added,  and  to  the  other,  nitrate  of  barytes  :  if  muriatic 
acid  be  present,  a  white  curdy  precipitate  will  be  thrown  down  by  the  former;  and  if  sulphuric,  a  white 
granular  precipitate  by  the  latter. 

Oialic  acid  —  occurs  in  combination  with  potass  as  binoxalatc  of  potass  in  the  difTerent  varieties  of 
sorrel,  from  whence  the  binoxalatc  of  potass  has  been  termed  salt  of  sorrel.  This  acid  is  usually  prepared 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sugar,  evaporating  the  solution,  after  the  action  has  ceased,  to  the  con. 
sistenco  of  a  syrup,  and  redissolving  and  recrystallising  the  crystals  which  are  thus  procured. 

It  is  sold  in  small  white  acicular  crystals,  of  a  strongly  acid  taste  and  highly  poisonous,  and  sometimes 
in  its  external  appearance  bears  a  strong  similarity  to  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  which  it  has  been 
unfortunately  frequently  mistaken  for.  It  is  instantly  distinguishetl  from  Epsom  salts  by  placing  a  small 
crystal  upon  the  tongue ;  when  its  strong  acid  taste,  compared  with  the  nauseous  bitter  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  will  be  quite  a  sufficient  criterion.  In  cases  of  poisoning  however  by  this  acid,  lime,  or  chalk, 
mixed  with  water  to  form  a  cream,  should  be  immediately  administered,  the  combinations  of  oxalic  acid 
with  these  substances  being  perfectly  inert.  It  is  employed  in  removing  ink  stains,  iron  moulds,  ike.  from 
linen  and  leather;  the  best  proportions  for  these  purposes  are,  1  oz.  of  the  acid  to  a  pint  of  water.  'Ihe 
most  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  is,  a  salt  of  lime  or  lime-water,  with  either  of  which  it 
forms  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids.     Its  combinations  are  termed  oxalates. 

Phos/ihoric  acid  —  is  of  very  little  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  except  as  forming  with 
lime  the  earth  of  bones  (phosphate  of  lime).  It  is  prepared  by  heating  bones  to  whiteness  in  a  furnace; 
from  this  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  by  the'  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  still  combined,  however,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  lime  The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  phosphorus,  the  latter  being  added  gradually  and 
in  small  pieces,  yields  this  acid  in  a  state  of  purity  ;  its  combinations  are  termed  phosphates. 

Prussic  acid,  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  —  This  acid,  which  is  the  most  virulent  and  poisonous  acid  known,  is 
contained  in  peach  iilOssoms,  bay  leaves,  and  many  other  vegetable  productions,  which  owe  their  peculiar 
odour  to  the  presence  of  prussic  acid.  For  the  purposes  of  meilicine  and  chemistry,  this  acid  is  prepared 
either  by  distilling  one  part  of  the  cyanuret  of  mercury,  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  of  specific  gravity  115. 
and  six  parts  of  water,  six  parts  of  prussic  acid  being  collectetl ;  or,  by  dissolving  a  certain  weight  of 
cyanuret  of  mercury,  and  passing  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  the  solution,  until  the 
whole  of  the  mercury  shall  be  precipitatuil ;  if  an  excess  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  should  be  present,  a 
little  carbonate  of  lead  (white  lead i,  will  remove  it ;  on  filtering,  a  colourless  prussic  acid  will  be  obtained. 
3y  the  first  process,  which  is  the  one  followed  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  the  acid  has  a  density  995,  water 
being  equal  to  1000  ;  by  the  latter,  it  may  beprocuredof  any  required  strength,  depending  on  the  quantity 
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of  cyanuret  of  mcrcurv  dissolved.  The  best  test  for  the  presence  of  this  acid  is,  first  to  add  a  small  quantity 
of  the  protosulphate  of  iron  (solution  of  green  vitriol),  then  a  little  solution  of  potassa,  and  lastly  dilute<l 
sul|>huric  acid  ;  if  prussic  acid  be  present,  prussian  blue  will  be  formed.  Its  combinations  arc  called  prus- 
siates  or  hydrocyanatcs  ;  when  in  its  concentrated  form,  it  is  so  rapid  in  its  eflccts  that  large  animals  hBve 
been  killed  in  the  short  space  of  80  seconds,  or  from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half  _ 

Sulphurous  acid — is  formed  whenever  sulphur  is  burnt  in  atmospheric  air:  it  is  a  suffocating  and 
pungent  gas,  strongly  acid,  bleaches  vegetable  colours  with  great  rapidity,  and  arrests  the  process  of 
vinous  fermentation.  For  these  purposes  it  is  therefore  very  much  employed,  specially  in  bleaching 
woollen  goods  and  straws.  Fermentation  may  be  immediately  arrested  by  burning  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphur  in  casks,  and  then  racking  off  the  wine  while  still  fermenting  into  them  ;  this  frequently  gives 
the  wine  a  very  unpleasant  taste  of  sulphur,  which  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  potass,  made  by 
impregnating  a  solution  of  potass  with  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol  —  called  oil  of  vitriol  from  its  having  been  formerly  manufactured  from 
green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron).  In  some  parts  of  the  Continent  this  process  is  still  followed.  The  method 
generally  adopted  in  this  country,  is  to  introduce  nine  parts  of  sulphur,  intimately  mixed  with  one  part  of 
nitre,  in  a  state  of  active  combustion,  into  large  leaden  chambers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  with 
a  stratum  of  water.  Sulphurous  and  nitrous  acid  gases  are  generated,  which  entering  into  combination 
form  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  falls  to  tTie  bottom  of  the  chamber;  the  instant  that  the  water 
comes  in  contact  with  it,  this  solid  is  decomposed  with  a  hissing  noise  and  effervescence,  sulphuric  acid 
combines  with  the  water,  and  nitrous  gas  is  liberated,  which  combining  with  oxygen  from  the  air  of  the 
chamber,  is  converted  into  nitrous  acid  gas,  again  combines  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  again  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber :  this  process  continues  as  long  as  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur  is  kept  up,  or 
as  long  as  atmospheric  air  remains  in  the  chamber;  the  nitrous  acid  merely  serving  as  a  means  for  the 
transference  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  to  convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid. 
The  water  is  removed  from  the  chamber  when  of  a  certain  strength,  and  replaced  by  fresh.  These  acid 
waters  are  then  evaporated  in  leaden  boilers,  and  tinally  concentrated  in  glass  or  platina  vessels.  As 
thus  manufactured,  sulphuric  acid  is  a  dense  oily  fluid,  colourless,  intensely  acid,  and  highly  corrosive, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,846,  water  being  equal  to  1,0()0.  This  acid  is  the  most  important  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  ;  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  nitric,  muriatic,  acetic,  phosphoric,  citric, 
tartaric,  and  many  other  acids  ;  also  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  bleaching 
powder  (oxjinuriate  of  lime  or  chloride  of  lime),  for  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  mercury,  in  the  manu< 
facture  of  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  in  innumerable  other  chemical  manufactures.  In  the 
practice  of  physic  it  is  also  very  much  employed.  It  usually  contains  a  little  oxide  of  lead,  which  is 
readily  detected  by  diluting  the  acid  with  about  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  allowing  the  sulphate 
of  lead  to  subside.  Its  comhinations  are  denominated  suljihates.  The  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  as  manu- 
factured at  Nordhausen,  contains  only  one  half  the  quantity  of  water  in  its  composition. 

Tartaric  acid. — This  acid  is  procured  from  the  cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potass),  obtained  by 
purifying  the  crust  which  separates  during  the  fermentation  of  wines  by  solution  and  crystallisation. 
When  this  purified  bifartrate  is  dissolved,  and  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  added,  an  insoluble  tartrate  of 
lime  tails,  which  after  washing  should  be  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid;  sulphate  of  lime  is  thus  formed, 
and  the  tartaric  acid  enters  into  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crystallisation.  It  is 
employed  very  much  in  the  arts,  in  calico-pruiting,  as  also  in  making  effervescing  draughts  and  powders 
in  pharmacy. 

Uric  acid — is  an  animal  acid  of  very  little  importance,  except  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  :  it  exists  in 
the  excrement  of  serpents,  to  the  amount  of  y5  per  cent.,  and  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  the  urinary 
calculi  and  gravel 

N.  B.  This  article,  and  that  on  alkalies,  has  been  furnished  by  an  able  practical  chemist. 

ACORNS  (Ger.  Eicheln,  Eckern ;  Fr.  Glands;  It.  Ghiande ;  Syi.  Bellotas ;  Rus, 
Schedudii ;  Lat.  Glandes),  the  seed  or  fruit  of  the  ouk.  Aconis  formed  a  part  of  the. 
food  of  man  in  early  age.s,  and  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  cla.ssics  to  this  circum- 
stance {Virgil,  Geory.  lib.  i.  lin.  8.  ;  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i.  lin.  106,  &c.).  In  some  countries 
they  are  .still  used,  in  periods  of  scarcity,  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  With  us  they  aie 
now  rarely  used  except  for  fattening  hogs  and  poultry.  Tliey  are  said  to  make,  when 
toasted,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  butter,  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  cofTee. 
Their  taste  is  a.stringcnt  and  bitter. 

ACORUS  (  Culumus  aromaliciis),  sweet  flag,  or  sweet  rush,  a  red  or  knotty  root,  about 
the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  several  inches  long.  "  The  root  of  the  sweet  flag 
lias  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  similar  to  that  of  a  mixture  of  cinnamon  and  allspice.  The 
taste  is  warm,  pungent,  bitterish,  and  aromatic." —  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.)  The  root, 
which  is  used  in  medicine,  was  formerly  imported  from  the  Levatit,  but  it  is  now  obtained 
of  an  equally  good  quality  from  Norfolk. 

AC  Re,  a  measure  of  land.  Tlie  Imperial  or  standard  English  acre  contains  4  roods, 
each  rood  40  poles  or  perches  each  pole  272^  square  feet;  and  consequently  each  acre 
=  43,560  square  feet.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  weights  and 
measures  by  the  act  5  Geo.  IV.  cap.  74.,  the  acres  in  use  in  different  parts  of  England 
varied  considerably  from  each  other  and  from  the  standard  acre ;  but  these  customary 
measures  are  now  abolished.  The  Scotch  acre  contains  four  roods,  each  rood  10  falls, 
and  each  fall  36  ells;  the  ell  being  equal  to  ^7-06  Imperial  inches.  Hence  the  Imperial 
is  to  the  Scotch  acre  nearly  as  I  to  1^,  one  Scotch  acre  being  equal  to  1-261  Imperial 
acres.  The  Irish  acre  is  equal  to  1  acre  2  roods  and  1  DilV  poles ;  30^  Irish  being  equal 
to  49  Imperial  acres. 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR  (Hind.  Corwnrfttm),  a  stone  so  called  from  its  hardness, 
found  in  India,  Ava,  China,  &c.,  cry£talli.sed,  or  in  a  mass.  It  is  ascertained  to  be  a 
species  of  sapphire.  The  Indian  variety  is  the  best.  Colour  grey,  with  shades  of  green 
and  light  brown ;  fracture  foliated  and  sjiarry,  sometimes  vitreous.  It  is  brittle,  and 
so  hard  as  to  cut  rock  crystal  and  most  of  the  gems.  Specific  gravity  from  3-71  to  4-18. 
The  Chinese  variety  differs  from  the  Indian  in  containing  grains  of  magnetic  iron  ore 
disseminated  through  it,  in  being  generally  of  a  darker  colour,  and  having  externally  a 
cltutoymd  lustre  :  its  specific  gravity  is  greater,  and  its  hardness  somewhat  inferior.  '  It 
IS  employed  to  polish  gems. 
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ADJUSTMENT,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  settlement  of  a  loss  incurred  by  the 
insured. 

In  the  case  of  a  total  loss,  if  the  policy  be  an  open  one,  the  insurer  is  obliged  to  pay 
the  goods  according  to  their  prime  cost,  that  is,  the  invoice  price,  and  all  duties  and  ex- 
penses incurred  till  they  are  put  on  board,  including  the  premium  of  insurance.  Whether 
tliey  might  have  arrived  at  a  good  or  a  bad  market,  is  held  by  tlie  law  of  England  to  be 
immaterial.  The  insurer  is  supposed  to  have  insured  a  constant  and  not  a  variable  sum  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  a  loss  occurring,  the  insured  is  merely  to  be  put  into  the  same  situ- 
ation in  which  he  stood  before  the  transaction  began.  If  the  policy  be  a  valued  one,  the 
practice  is  to  adopt  the  valuation  fixed  in  it  in  case  of  a  total  loss,  unless  the  insurers 
can  show  that  the  insured  had  a  colourable  interest  only,  or  that  the  goods  were  greatly 
over-valued.      In  the  case  of  all  partial  losses,  the  value  of  the  goods  must  be  proved. 

"  The  nature  of  the  contract  between  the  insured  and  insurer  is,"  says  Mr.  Justice 
Park,  "  that  the  goods  shall  come  safe  to  the  port  of  delivery  ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  that 
the  insurer  will  indemnify  the  owner  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  goods  stated  in 
the  policy.  AVherever  then  the  property  insured  is  lessened  in  value  by  damage  received 
at  sea,  justice  is  done  by  putting  the  merchant  in  the  same  condition  (relation  being  had 
to  the  prime  cost  or  value  in  the  policy)  in  which  he  would  have  been  had  the  goods 
arrived  free  from  damage  ;  that  is,  by  paying  him  such  proportion  of  the  prime  cost  or 
value  in  the  policy  as  corresponds  with  the  proportion  of  the  diminution  in  value  occa- 
sioned by  the  damage.  The  question  then  is,  how  is  the  proportion  of  the  damage  to 
be  ascertained  ?  It  certainly  cannot  be  by  any  measure  taken  from  the  prime  cost ; 
but  it  may  be  done  in  this  way  :  — Where  any  thing,  as  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  happens  to 
be  spoiled,  if  you  can  fix  whether  it  be  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  worse,  then  the  da- 
mage is  ascertained  to  a  matliematical  certainty.  How  is  this  to  be  found  out  ?  Not 
by  any  price  at  the  port  of  shipment,  but  it  must  be  at  the  port  of  delivery,  when  the 
voyage  is  completed  and  the  whole  damage  known.  Whether  the  price  at  the  latter  be 
high  or  low,  it  is  the  same  thing ;  for  in  either  case  it  equally  shows  whether  the  da- 
maged goods  are  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  worse  than  if  they  had  come  sound ;  con- 
sequently, whether  the  injury  sustained  be  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  of  the  value  of  the 
thing.  And  as  the  insurer  pays  the  whole  prime  cost  if  the  thing  be  wholly  lost,  so  if  it 
be  only  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  worse,  he  pays  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  not  of  the  value  for 
which  it  is  sold,  hut  of  the  value  stated  in  the  policy.  And  when  no  valuation  is  stated  in 
the  policy,  the  invoice  of  the  cost,  with  the  addition  of  all  charge,  and  the  premium  of 
insurance,  shall  be  the  foundation  upon  which  the  loss  shall  be  computed." 

Thus,  suppose  a  policy  to  be  effected  on  goods,  the  prime  cost  of  which,  all  expenses 
included,  amounts  to  1,000?.  ;  and  suppose  further,  that  these  goods  would,  had  they 
safely  reached  the  port  of  delivery,  have  brought  1,200/.,  but  that,  owing  to  damage  they 
have  met  with  in  the  voyage,  they  only  fetch  800/.  ;  in  this  case  it  is  plain,  inasmuc}i  as 
goods  that  would  otherwise  have  been  worth  1,200/.  are  only  worth  800/.,  that  they  have 
been  deteriorated  one  third ;  and  hence  it  follows,  conformably  to  what  has  been  stated 
above,  that  the  insurer  must  pay  one  third  of  their /jn'me  cost  (1,000/.),  or  333/.  6s.  8d, 
to  the  insured. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  goods  at  the  port  of  delivery,  the  gross  and  not  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  sales  are  to  be  taken  as  the  standard. 

A  ship  is  valued  at  the  sum  she  is  worth  at  the  time  she  sails  on  the  voyage  insured, 
including  the  expenses  of  repairs,  the  value  of  her  furniture,  provisions,  and  stores,  the 
money  advanced  to  the  sailors,  and,  in  general,  every  expense  of  the  outfit,  to  which  is 
added  the  premium  of  insurance. 

When  an  adjustment  is  made,  it  is  usual  for  the  insurer  to  indorse  upon  the  policy 
"  adjusted  this  loss  at  (so  much)  per  cent."  payable  in  a  given  time,  generally  a  month, 
and  to  sign  it  with  the  initials  of  his  name.  This  is  considered  as  a  note  of  hand,  and 
as  such  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  debt  not  to  be  shaken,  but  by  proving  tliat  fraud 
was  used  in  obtaining  it,  or  that  there  was  some  misconception  of  the  law  or  the  fact 
upon  whicli  it  was  made.  See,  for  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  article  Marine 
Insurance,   Park  on  the  Law  of  Insurance  (cap.  6.),  and  Marshall  (book  i.  cap.  14.). 

ADMEASUREMENT.      See  Tonnage. 

ADVANCE  implies  money  paid  before  goods  are  delivered,  or  upon  consignment. 
It  is  usual  with  merchants  to  advance  from  a  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  goods 
consigned  to  them,  on  being  required,  on  their  receiving  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  orders  to 
insure  them  from  sea  risk,  &c. 

ADVERTISEMENT,  in  its  general  sense,  is  any  information  as  to  any  fact  or 
circumstance  that  has  occurred,  or  is  expected  to  occur ;  but,  in  a  commercial  sense,  it  is 
understood  to  relate  only  to  specific  intimations  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  articles,  the 
formation  and  dissolution  of  partnerships,  bankruptcies,  meetings  of  creditors,  &c. 
Until  last  year,  a  duty  of  3s.  6d.  was  charged  upon  every  advertisement,  long  or  short, 
inserted  in    the    Gazette,  or  in    any  newspaper,  or    literary  work  published  in  parts 
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or  numbers.  This  duty  added  about  100  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  advertising,  for  the 
charge  (exclusive  of  the  duty)  for  inserting  an  advertisement  of  the  ordinary  length  in 
the  newspapers  rarely  exceeds  3s.  or  4s.  In  1832,  the  duty  produced  155,401/.  in 
Great  Britain,  and  15,249/.  in  Ireland. 

Last  year  (1833)  the  duty  on  advertisements  was  reduced  to  Is.  6d. ;  and  this,  we  have  no  doubt,  wiU 
occasion  such  an  increase  of  advertising  as  to  prevent  the  revenue  from  being  materially  injured  by  the 
reduction.  But,  instead  of  being  modified  merely,  this  is  a  duty  that  ought  to  be  wholly  repealed.  Its 
operation  is  necessarily  most  unequal,  and,  in  many  instances,  most  oppressive.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
glaringly  unjust  than  to  impose  the  same  duty  on  a  notice  of  the  publication  of  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  or 
of  a  servant  being  out  of  p'ace,  as  on  an  intimation  of  the  sale  of  a  valuable  estate  V  But  as  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  to  impose  the  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  principle,  this  injustice  cannot  be  obviatetl  so  long 
as  it  is  maintained.  In  a  commercial  country,  a  duty  on  advertisements  is  peculiarly  objectionable,  inas- 
much as  it  checks  the  circulation  of  information  of  much  importance  to  mercantile  men.  We,  there- 
fore, hope  that  this  unjust  and  impolitic  tax  may  be  speedily  given  up.  Its  abandonment  would  not  cause 
.■«ny  diminution  of  revenue ;  for  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  its  loss  would  be  more  than  made  up  by  the 
increased  productiveness  of  the  duties  on  paper  and  newspaper  stamps.  For  an  account  of  the  operation 
of  the  stamp  duty  on  literature,  see  Books. 

ADVICE,  is  usually  given  by  one  merchant  or  banker  to  another  bi/  letter,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  bills  or  drafts  drawn  on  him,  with  all  particulars  of  date,  or  sight,  the 
sum,  to  whom  made  payable,  &c.  Where  bills  appear  for  acceptance  or  payment, 
they  are  frequently  refused  to  be  honoured  for  want  of  advice.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
give  advice,  as  it  prevents  forgeries :  if  a  merchant  accept  or  pay  a  bill  for  the  honour  of 
any  other  person,  he  is  bound  to  advise  him  thereof,  and  this  should  always  be  done 
under  an  act  of  honour  by  a  notary  public. 

AGARIC,  a  fungus  growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  That  produced  in  the  Le- 
vant from  the  larch  is  accounted  the  best.  It  is  brought  into  the  shops  in  irregular 
pieces  of  different  magnitudes,  of  a  chalky  whiteness,  and  very  light.  Tlie  best  is  easily 
cut  with  a  knife,  is  friable  between  the  fingers,  and  has  no  hard,  gritty,  or  coloured  veins. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  and  dyeing. — {Lewis,  Mat.  Med.) 

AGATE  (popularly  Cornelian),  {Get.  Achat ;  Du.  Achaaf ;  Yr.  Agate ;  \t.  Agata ; 
Rus.  Agat ;  Lat.  Achates).  A  genus  of  semi-pellucid  gems,  so  called  from  the  Greek 
ax<'^'''fs,  because  originally  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name  in  Italy.  It  is 
never  wholly  opaque  like  jasper,  nor  transparent  as  quartz-crystal ;  it  takes  a  very  high 
polish,  and  its  opaque  parts  usually  present  the  appearance  of  dots,  eyes,  veins,  zones,  or 
bands.  Its  colours  are  yellowish,  reddish,  bluish,  milk-white,  honey-orange,  or  ochre- 
yellow,  flesh-blood,  or  brick-red,  reddish  brown,  violet  blue,  and  brownish  green.  It  is 
found  in  irregular  rounded  nodules,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter.  The  lapidaries  distinguish  agates  according  to  the  colour  of  their  ground ; 
the  finer  semi-transparent  kinds  being  termed  oriental.  The  most  beautiful  agates  found 
in  Great  Britain  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Scotch  pebbles,  and  are  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland,  but  principally  on  the  mountain  of  Cairngorm  ;  whence  they 
are  sometimes  termed  Cairngorms.  The  German  agates  are  the  largest.  Some  very 
fine  ones  have  been  brought  from  Siberia  and  Ceylon.  They  are  found  in  great  plenty 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  are  still  met 
with  in  Italy.  But  the  principal  mines  of  agate  are  situated  in  the  little  principality  of 
Rajpepla,  in  the  province  of  Gujrat,  fourteen  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Broach, 
where  they  are  cut  into  beads,  crosses,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  They  are  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  other  parts  of  India,  and  to  this  country ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the 
jewellers'  term  "  broach." 

AGENT.      See  Factor. 

AGIO,  a  term  used  to  express  the  difference,  in  point  of  value,  between  metallic  and 
paper  money  ;  or  between  one  sort  of  metallic  money  and  another. 

ALABASTER  (Gcr.  Alabaster ;  It.  Alabastro  ;  Fr.  Albdtre  ,-  Rus.  Alabastr ;  Lat. 
Alabastrites).  A  kind  of  stone  resembling  marble,  but  softer.  Under  this  name  are  con- 
founded two  minerals,  the  grjpseous  and  calcareous  alabasters ;  they  are  wholly  distinct 
from  each  other  when  pure,  but  in  some  of  the  varieties  are  occasionally  mixed  together. 
The  former,  when  of  a  white  or  yellowish,  or  greenish  colour,  semi-tran.sparent,  and 
capable  of  receiving  a  polish,  is  employed  by  statuaries.  It  is  very  easily  worked,  but  is 
not  susceptible  of  a  polish  equal  to  marble.  Calcareous  alabaster  is  heavier  than  the 
former ;  it  is  not  so  hard  as  marble,  but  is  notwithstanding  susceptible  of  a  good  polish, 
and  is  more  used  in  stattiary.  The  statuaries  distinguish  alabaster  into  two  sorts,  the 
common  and  oriental.  Spain  and  Italy  yield  the  best  alabaster.  That  produced  at 
Montania,  in  the  papal  states,  is  in  the  highest  esteem  for  its  beautiful  whiteness.  In- 
ferior sorts  are  found  in  France  and  Germany.  Alabaster  is  wrought  into  tables,  vases, 
statues,  chimney-pieces,  &c. 

ALCOHOL,  (ardent  Spirit)  (Fr.  Esprit  de  Vin ;  Ger.  Weingeist ;  It.  Spirito 
ardente,  Spirito  di  Finn,  Acquarzente),  the  name  given  to  the  pure  spirit  obtainable 
by  distillation,  and  subsequent  rectification,  from  all  liquors  that  have  undergone 
the  vinous  fermentation,  and  from  none  but  such  as  are  suscc])tiblc  of  it.  It  is  light, 
transparent,  colourless,  of  a  sharp,   penetrating,  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm  stimulating 
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taste.  It  is  quite  the  same,  whether  obtained  from  brandy,  wine,  whisky,  or  any  other 
fluid  which  has  been  fermented.  The  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  when  perfectly  pure  is 
from  "792  to  -800,  that  of  water  being  1,000  ;  but  the  strongest  spirit  aflbrded  by  mere 
distillation  is  about  -820 ;  alcohol  of  the  shops  is  about  '835  or  -840.  Alcohol  cannot 
be  frozen  by  any  known  degree  of  cold.  It  boils  at  174°.  It  is  the  only  dissolvent  of 
many  resinous  substances;  and  is  extensively  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts. — {Drs. 
A.  T.  Thorruoti,   Ure,  &c) 

ALDER,  the  Betula  alnus  of  botanists,  a  forest  tree  abundant  in  England  and  most 
parts  of  Europe.  It  thrives  best  in  marshy  grounds  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It 
rarely  attains  to  a  very  great  size ;  its  wood  is  extremely  durable  in  water  or  in  wet 
ground  ;  and  hence  it  is  much  used  for  piles,  planking,  pumps,  pipes,  sluices,  and  ge- 
nerally for  all  purposes  where  it  is  kept  constantly  wet.  It  soon  rots  when  exposed  to 
the  weather  or  to  damp  ;  and  when  dry,  it  is  much  subject  to  worms.  The  colour 
of  the  wood  is  reddish  yellow,  of  different  shades,  and  nearly  uniform.  Texture  very 
uniform,  with  larger  septa  of  the  same  colour  as  the  wood.  It  is  soft,  and  works  easily. 
—  (  TredgolcTs  Principles  of  Carpentry. ) 

ALE  and  BEER,  well  known  and  extensively  used  fermented  liquors,  the  principle 
of  which  is  extracted  from  several  sorts  of  grain,  but  most  commonly  from  barley,  after 
it  has  undergone  the  process  termed  malting. 

1.  Historical  Notice  of  Ale  and  Beer.  —  The  manufacture  of  ale  or  beer  is  of  very  high 
antiquity.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  owing  to  the  want  of  wine,  the  Egyptians  drank  a 
liquor  fermented  from  barley  (lib.  ii.  cap.  77.).  The  use  of  it  was  also  verj'  anciently 
introduced  into  Greece  and  Italy,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  very 
extensively  used  in  these  countries.  Mead,  or  metheglin,  was  probably  the  earliest 
intoxicating  liquor  known  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Ale  or  beer  was,  however,  in  com- 
mon use  in  Germany  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  {Morib.  Germ.  cap.  23.).  "  All  the 
nations,"  says  Pliny,  "  who  inhabit  the  West  of  Europe  have  a  liquor  with  which  they 
intoxicate  themselves,  made  of  corn  and  water  (Jruge  madida).  The  manner  of  making 
this  liquor  is  somewhat  different  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  it  is  called  by 
many  various  names  ;  but  its  nature  and  properties  are  every  where  the  same.  The 
people  of  Spain,  in  particular,  brew  this  liquor  so  well  that  it  will  keep  good  for  a  long 
time.  So  exquisite  is  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  in  gratifying  their  vicious  appetites,  that 
they  have  thus  invented  a  method  to  make  water  itself  intoxicate." — (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiv. 
cap.  22.)  The  Saxons  and  Danes  were  passionately  fond  of  beer;  and  the  drinking  of 
it  was  supposed  to  form  one  of  the  principal  enjoyments  of  the  heroes  admitted  to  the 
hall  of  Odin. — (Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  cap.  6,  &c.)  The  manufacture  of  ale  was 
early  introduced  into  England.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex  ; 
and  is  particularly  specified  among  the  liquors  provided  for  a  royal  banquet  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  was  customary  in  thereigns  of  the  Norman  princes  to  regulate 
the  price  of  ale  ;  and  it  was  enacted,  by  a  statute  passed  in  1272,  that  a  brewer  should 
be  allowed  to  sell  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a  penny  in  cities,  and  three  or  four  gallons  for 
the  same  price  in  the  country. 

The  use  of  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  beer  seems  to  have  been  a  German 
invention.  They  were  used  in  the  breweries  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  till  200 
years  afterwards,  or  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1530,  Henry  VIII. 
enjoined  brewers  not  to  put  hops  into  their  ale.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  but 
little  attention  was  paid  to  this  order;  for  in  1552  hop  plantations  had  begun  to  be 
formed. — (Beckmann's  Hist.  Invent,  vol.  iv.  pp.  336 — 341.  fing.  ed.)  The  addition  of 
hops  renders  ale  more  palatable,  by  giving  it  an  agreeable  bitter  taste,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  fits  it  for  being  kept  much  longer  without  injurj'.  Generally  speaking,  the 
English  brewers  employ  a  much  larger  quantity  of  hops  than  the  Scotch.  The  latter 
are  in  the  habit  of  using,  in  brewing  the  fine  Edinburgh  ale,  from  a  pound  to  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  hops  for  every  bushel  of  malt. 

2.  Distinction  between  Ale  and  Beer,  or  Porter.  —  This  distinction  has  been  ably 
elucidated  by  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  in  his  valuable  article  on  Brewing,  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica :  —  "  Both  ale  and  beer  are  in  Great  Britain 
obtained  by  fermentation  from  tlie  malt  of  barley  ;  but  they  differ  from  each  other  in 
several  particulars.  Ale  is  light-coloured,  brisk,  and  sweetish,  or  at  least  free  from 
bitter  ;  while  beer  is  dark-coloured,  bitter,  and  much  less  brisk.  What  is  called  porter 
in  England  is  a  species  of  beer  ;  and  tlie  term  "  porter  "  at  present  signifies  what  was 
formerly  called  strong  beer.  The  original  difference  between  ale  and  beer  was  owing  to 
the  malt  from  wliich  they  were  prepared.  Ale  malt  was  dried  at  a  very  low  heat,  and 
consequently  was  of  a  pale  colour  ;  while  beer  or  porter  malt  was  dried  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, and  had  of  consequence  acquired  a  brown  colour.  This  incipient  charring  had 
developed  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  bitter  taste,  which  was  communicated  to  the  beer 
along  with  the  dark  colour.       This  bitter  t.iste  rendered  beer  more  agreeable  to  the 
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palate,  and  less  injurious  to  the  constitution  than  ale.  It  was  consequently  nnanufac- 
tured  in  greater  quantities,  and  soon  became  the  common  drink  of  the  lower  ranks  in 
England.  When  malt  became  high  priced,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon 
it,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  barley  which  took  place  during  the  war  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  brewers  found  out  that  a  greater  quantity  of  wort  of  a  given 
stren"-th  could  be  prepared  from  pale  malt  than  from  brown  malt.  The  consequence 
was  that  pale  malt  was  substituted  for  brown  malt  in  the  brewing  of  porter  and  beer. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  malt  employed  was  pale,  but  a  considerable  proportion 
of  it.  The  wort,  of  course,  was  much  paler  than  before;  and  it  wanted  that  agreeable 
bitter  flavour  which  characterised  porter,  and  made  it  so  much  relished  by  most  palates. 
The  porter  brewers  endeavoured  to  remedy  these  defects  by  several  artificial  additions. 
At  the  same  time  various  substitutes  were  tried  to  supply  the  place  of  the  agreeable 
bitter  communicated  to  porter  by  the  use  of  brown  malt.  Quassia,  cocculus  indicus, 
and  we  believe  even  opium,  were  employed  in  succession ;  but  none  of  them  was  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently.  Whether  the  use  of  these  substances  be  still  per- 
severed in  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  rather  believe  that  they  are  not,  at  least  by  the 
London  porter  brewers." 

3.  Adulteration  of  Ale  and  Beer  —  substitution  of  Raw  Grain  for  Malt.  —  The  use 
of  tlie  articles  other  than  malt,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Thomson,  has  been  expressly  forbidden, 
under  heavy  penalties,  by  repeated  acts  of  parliament.  The  act  56^  Geo.  3.  c.  58. 
has  the  following  clauses  :  — 

■"  No  brewer  or  dealer  in  or  retailer  of  beer  shall  receive  or  have  in  his  possession,  or  make,  or  use,  or 
mix  with,  or  put  into  any  worts  or  beer,  any  liquor,  extract,  calx,  or  other  material  or  preparation  for  the 
purpose  of  darkening  the  colour  of  worts  or  beer  ;  or  any  liquor,  extract,  calx,  or  other  material  or  pre- 
paration other  than  brown  malt,  ground  or  unground,  as  commonly  used  in  brewing;  or  shall  receive,  or 
nave  in  his  possession,  or  use,  or  mix  with,  or  put  into  any  worts  or  beer,  any  molasses,  honey,  liquorice, 
vitriol,  quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  Guinea  pepper,  or  opium,  or  any  extract  or  pre])ara. 
tion  of  molasses,  honey,  liquorice,  vitriol,  quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  Guinea  pepper,  or 
opium,  or  any  article  or  preparation  whatsoever  for  or  as  a  substitute  fm-  7nalt  or  hops,  upon  pain  that  all 
such  liquor,  extract,  calx,  molasses,  honey,  vitriol,  quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  Guinea 
pepper,  opium,  extract,  article,  and  preparation  as  aforesaid,  and  also  the  said  worts  and  beer,  shall  be 
forfeited,  together  with  the  casks,  vessels,  or  other  packages,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  excise ; 
and  such  brewer  of,  dealer  in,  or  retailer  of  beer,  so  offending,  shall  for  each  offence  forfeit  2(  0/. 

"  No  druggist,  or  vender  of  or  dealer  in  drugs,  or  chemist,  or  other  person  whatever,  shall  sell,  send, 
or  deliver  to  any  licensed  brewer  of,  or  dealer  in,  or  retailer  of  beer,  knowing  him  to  be  so  licensed,  or 
reputed  to  be  so  licensed,  or  to  any  other  person  for,  or  on  account  of,  or  in  trust  for,  or  for  the  use  of 
such  brewer,  dealer,  or  retailer,  any  colouring,  from  whatever  material  made,  or  any  other  material  or 
preparation  other  than  unground  brown  malt,  for  the  purpose  of  darkening  the  colour  of  worts  or  beer  ; 
or  any  liquor  or  preparation  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  use  of  for  darkening  the  colour  of  worts  or  beer, 
or  any  molasses  or  other  articles,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  section,  for  or  as  a  substitute  for  malt  or  hops 
respectively  ;  and  if  any  druggist,  or  vender  of  or  dealer  in  drugs,  or  any  chemist,  or  other  person  what- 
ever, shall  so  do,  all  such  liquor  called  colouring,  and  material  or  preparation  for  the  purpose  alorcsaid, 
and  liquor  and  preparation  used  for  darkening  the  colour  of  worts  or  beer,  molasses,  and  article  or  prepar- 
ation to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  malt  or  hops,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  sp-zed  by  anj.  officer  of 
excise;  and  the  druggist,  vender,  dealer,  chemist,  or  other  person  so  oflending,  shall  forfeit  M)l." 

By  the  actl  Will.  4.  c.  51.  for  the  repeal  of  the  ale  and  beer  duties,  it  is  enacted  (J  17.).  "that  no  brewer 
shall  have  in  his  brewery,  or  in  any  part  of  his  entered  premises,  or  in  any  mill  connected  with  such 
brewery,  any  raw  or  unmalted  corn  or  grain  ;  and  all  unmalted  corn  or  grain  which  shall  be  found  in  such 
brewing  premises  or  mill,  and  all  malted  corn  or  grain  with  which  such  unmalted  corn  or  grain  may  have 
been  mixed,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer,  together  with  all  vessels  or  packages  in 
which  such  raw  or  unmalted  corn  or  grain  shall  be  contained,  or  in  which  such  unmalted  corn  or  grain, 
and  the  malted  corn  or  grain  with  which  the  same  may  have  been  mixed,  shall  be  contained ;  and  every 
brewer  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  200/." 

4.  Descriptions  of  Ale  and  Beer.  —  Previously  to  1823  there  were  only  two  sorts  of 
beer  allowed  to  be  brewed  in*  England,  viz.  strong  beer,  that  is,  beer  of  the  value  cf 
16s.  and  upwards  the  barrel,  exclusive  of  the  duty  ;  and  small  beer,  or  beer  of  the 
value  of  le.ss  than  16s.  a  barrel,  exclusive  of  the  duty.  In  1823,  however,  an  act  was 
passed  (4  Geo.  4.  e.  51.)  authorising  the  brewing,  under  certain  conditions,  of  an  ««- 
termediute  beer.  But  this  sort  of  beer  was  either  not  suited  to  tlie  public  taste,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  tl)c  restrictions  laid  on  the  brewers  deterred  them  from  engaging 
extensively  in  its  manufacture. 

This  limitation  and  classification  of  the  different  sorts  of  ale  and  beer,  according  to 
their  strength,  originated  in  the  duties  laid  upon  them ;  and  now  that  these  duties 
have  been  repealed,  ale  and  beer  may  be  brewed  of  any  degree  of  strength.  Tliis  is  an 
immense  advantage. 

5.  Regulations  as  to  the  Manufacture  of  Ale  and  Beer.  —  Since  the  abolition  of  the  beer 
duties,  these  regulations  are  very  few  and  simple;  and  consist  only  in  taking  out  a 
licence,  entering  the  premises,  and  abstaining  from  the  use  of  any  article,  other  than 
malt,  in  the  preparation  of  the  beer.  A  brewer  using  any  place,  or  ma.sh-tun,  for  tjie 
purpose  of  brewing,  without  having  made  an  entry  thereof  at  the  nearest  excise  office, 
forfeits  for  every  such  oflfence  200/.  ;  and  all  the  worts,  beer,  and  materials  for  making 
the  same,  together  with  the  mash-tun,  are  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer. 
—  Brewers  obstructing  officers  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  100/.  —  ( 1  Will.  4. 
c.  51.   §§  15,  16.) 

6.  Licence  Duties.  —  Number  of  Brewers.  —  The  licence  duties  payable  by  brewers 
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of  ale  and  beer,  under  the  act  6  Geo.  4.   c.  81.,  and  the  numbers  of  such  licences  granted 
during  the  years  1829  and  1832  are  as  follow  :  — 




Number  of  Licences 

Sums 

charged 

granted. 

1829. 

1832. 

£ 

s.    d. 

Common  brewers  of  strong  beer,  not  exceed 

ng  20  barrels 

0 

10    0 

2,854 

8,593 

Exceeding    20  and  not  exceeding  50  barrels 
SO               —                 100    — 

-       -       - 

1 

1 

0    0 
10    0 

6,997 

9,162 

-_         100               _             1,000    — 

... 

2 

0    0 

11,562 

16^28 

■_      1,000               —             2,000    — 

.... 

3 

0    0 

297 

619 

—      2,000               —             5,000    — 

.... 

7 

10    0 

249 

488 

—      5,000               —             7,500    — 

.... 

11 

5    0 

63 

124 

—      7J0O               —           10,000    — 

.... 

15 

0    0 

_     10,000               —           20,000    — 

.       -       .       - 

30 

0    0 

32 

89 

—    'iO.OOO               —           30,000    — 

.       -       .       • 

4.5 

0    0 

—    30,000               —            40,000    — 

.... 

m 

0    0 

2 

6 

Exceeding         -       -        -         -10,000    — 

... 

15 

0    0 

Brewers  of  table  beer  only,  not  exceeding  20  t>arreb  ... 

0 

10    0 

Exceeding  20  and  not  exceeding   50  barrels 
—       50              —                100      — 

... 

1 
1 

0    0 
10    0 

13 

12 

Exceeding       -       -       -       .     100      — 

.... 

2 

0    0 

111 

27 

Retail  brewers  of  strong  beer       ... 

- 

5 

5    0 

1,279 

50 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  brewers  in  1832,  as  compared  with  1829,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  beer  duties  in  1830.  . 

N  B  The  barrel  contains  36  gallons,  or  4  firkins  of  9  gallons  each,  Imperial  measure.  It  is  enacted, 
(1  Wili.  4.  c.  51.  ^  7.\  that  from  the  10th  of  October,  1830,  brewers  are  to  pay  their  licence  duty  according 
to  the  malt  used  by  them  in  brewing,  and  that  every  brewer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  brewed  one  barrel 
ot  beer  for  every  Iwo  bushels  of  malt  used  by  such  brewer. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Brewers,  Licensed  Victuallers,  Persons  licensed  for  the  sale  of  Beer,  &c.  ; 
with  the  Quantities  of  Malt  used  by  such  Brewers,  &c.  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during  the 
Yu-ar  \6ZJ.—,Parl.  Paper,  No.  05.  Sess.  1833.)  


Number  of 

Bushels  of  Malt  used  by        | 

Countries. 

Brewers. 

Licensed 
Victuallers. 

Persons  li- 
censed for 
the  general 
Sale  of  Beer. 

Victuallers 

who  brew 

their  own 

Beer. 

Persons  li- 
censed for 
the  general 
Sale  of  Beer, 
who  brew 
their  own 
Beer. 

Brewers. 

Licensed 

Victuallers. 

Persons  li- 
censed for 
the  general 
Sale  of  Beer. 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

1,753 
216 
216 

50,796 

17,070 

30,917 

24,293 
318 

13,102 

13,891,851 

893,901 

1,543,265 

8,898,789 
96,505 

3,093.519 

2,185     1      67,866     |     30,917 

2+.61I 

13,102 

16,329,017 

8,995,294 '  3,093,519  | 

It  is  enacted,  (1  Will  4.  c  51.,)  that  every  person  who  shall  sell  any  beer  or  ale  in  less  quantities  than 
four  and  a  half  gallons,  or  two  dozen  reputed  quart  bottles,  to  be  drunk  elsewhere  than  on  the  premises 
where  sold,  shall  be  deemed  a  dealer  in  beer. 

7.  Progrcssh-e  Constimption  of  Ale  and  Beer.  —  IMalt  liquor  early  became  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  England  what  the  inferior  sorts  of  wine  are  to  the  people  of  France,  at 
once  a  necessary  of  life  and  a  luxury  :  the  taste  for  it  was  universally  diffused.  There 
are.  however,  no  means  by  which  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  quantity  actually 
consumed  previously  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  duties,  amounting  to  2s.  6d.  a 
barrel  on  strong,  and  to  6d.  a  barrel  on  small  ale  or  beer,  were  imposed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  \6G0.  These  duties  being  farmed  until  1684,  the  amount  of  the  revenue  only 
is  known ;  and  as  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  the  strong 
bore  to  the  small  beer,  the  quantities  that  paid  duty  cannot  be  specified.  But,  since  the 
collection  of  the  duty  was  intru.sted  to  oflicers  employed  by  government,  accurate 
accounts  have  been  kept  of  the  quantities  of  each  sort  of  beer  on  which  duty  was  paid, 
as  well  as  of  the  rate  of  duty  and  its  amount.  Now,  it  appears,  that,  at  an  average  of 
the  ten  years  from  1684  to  1693  inclusive,  the  amount  of  ale  annually  charged  with 
duty  was  as  follows  :  —  Strong  ale  -  -  4,567,293  barrels. 

Small  do  -  -  2,376,278     do. 

.Soon  after  the  Revolution  several  temporary  duties  were  imposed  on  ale  and  beer ; 
but  in  1694  they  were  consolidated,  the  established  duties  being  then  fixed  at  4s.  9d.  a 
barrel  on  the  strong,  and  at  1*.  3d.  on  the  small  beer,  instead  of  2s.  6d.  and  6d.,  which 
had  been  the  rates  previously  to  1690.  Tliis  incrca.se  of  duty  had  an  immediate  effect 
on  the  consumption,  the  quantity  brewed  during  the  ten  years  from  1694  to  1703  being 
as  follows :  —  Strong  ale  -  -  -  3,374,604  barrels. 

Small  do.  .  .         -  2,180,764     do. 

The  whole  of  this  decrease  must  not,  however,  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  the  beer 
duties  only  ;  the  duties  on  malt  and  hops  having  been,  at  the  same  time,  considerably 
increased,  operated  partly,  no  doubt,  to  produce  the  effect. 
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During  the  five  years  ending  with  1750,  the  ale  brewed  amounted,  at  an  average,  to 
3,803,580  barrels  of  strong,  and  2,162,540  barrels  of  small. — {Hamilton's  Principles 
of  Taxation,  p.  255.) 

The  ale  brewed  in  private  families  for  their  own  use  has  always  been  exempted  from 
any  duty  ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the  falling  off  in  the  consumption,  as 
evinced  by  the  statements  now  given,  was  apparent  only,  and  that  the  decline  in  the 
public  l)rewery  would  be  balanced  by  a  proportional  extension  of  the  private  brewery. 
But,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  in  private  families 
was  increased  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  taxes  laid  on  the  beer  brewed  for  sale,  it 
is  abundantly  certain  that  it  was  not  increased  in  any  thing  like  the  ratio  in  which  the 
other  was  diminished.  This  is  established  beyond  all  dispute,  by  the  fact  of  the  con- 
sumption of  malt  having  continued  very  nearly  stationary,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
increase  of  population  and  wealth,  from  the  beginning  of  last  century  down  to  1 750, 
and,  indeed,  to  1830!  —  (See  Malt.)  Had  the  fact,  as  to  malt,  been  different, 
or  had  the  demand  for  it  increased  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  population, 
it  would  have  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  malt  and  beer  duties  had  not  been  to  lessen 
the  consumption  of  beer,  but  merely  to  cause  it  to  be  brewed  in  private  houses  instead 
of  public  breweries  :  but  the  long  continued  stationary  demand  for  malt  completely 
negatives  this  supposition,  and  shows  that  the  falling  off  in  the  beer  manufactured  by 
the  public  brewers  has  not  been  made  up  by  any  equivalent  increase  in  the  supply 
manufactured  at  home. 


I.  An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Beer  made  in  England  and  W:iles,  in  each 
Year  from  1787  to  1825,  both  inclusive,  the  Rate  of  Duty,  and  the  total  Produce  of  the  Duties 
(English  Ale  Uallons). 


Years 

Strong  Beer. 

Table  Beer. 

Small  Beer. 

1 

ended 
5th  July. 

Total  Amount  of 
Duty. 

Barrels. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

Barrels. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

Barrels. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

1787 

4,426,482 

8s.  Od. 

485,620 

3s.  Od. 

1,342,301 

Is.      id. 

.;£•  1,932,922 

10s.  Sd 

1788 

4,.)()+,895 

— 

524,176 

— 

l,.i34,P47 

_ 

1,889,580 

17    4 

1789 
1790 

4,437,8,U 
4,525,950 

.^ 

514,900 
546,260 

— 

1,244,046 
1,282,157 

— 

1,935,303 
1,977,7^6 

16    0 
2   8 

1791 
1792 

4,754,588 
5,082,293 

" 

579,742 
625,260 

_ 

1,347,086 
1,401,870 

z 

2,078,602 
2.2'.  0,1 64 

4   8 
4   0 

1793 
179* 

5,167,850 
5,011,320 

z 

620,207 
586,554 

__ 

1,414,255 
1,446,939 

— 

2,254,454 
2,188,973 

14   4 
14   0 

1795 

5,037,804 

— 

576,464 

— 

1,453,036 



2,198.460 

5   4 

1796 

5,504,453 

— , 

565,630 

— 

1,479,130 



2.385,234 

7   4 

1797 

5,839,627 



584,422 

— 

1,518,512 



2,.024,748 

4   8 

1798 

5,784,467 

— 

622,064 

.— 

1,547.570 



2,510,267 

14   8 

1799 

5,774,311 

— 

611,151 

— 

1,597,139 



2..'->07,872 

19   8 

1800 

4,824,306 

— 

574,995 

— 

1,360,502 



2,106.671 

15   8 

1801 

4,735,574 

— 

500,025 

— 

1,191,930 



2,048.695 

7   0 

1802 

5,345,884 

9    5 

392,022 

— 

976,787 

_ 

2,.S21,198 

0    4 

1803 

5,582,516 

— 

1,660,828 



2,782,263 

13    4 

1804 

5,265,623 

10    0 

1,779,570 



2.810,768 

10   0 

1805 

5,412,131 

— 

1,776,807 



2.883.746 

4   0 

1806 

5,443,502 

.— 

1,771,754 

— . 

2,898,926 

8    0 

1807 

5,577,176 

— 

1,732,710 

— 

2,961,8.09 

0   0 

1808 

5,571,360 

— 

1,710,243 



2,956,704 

6    0 

1809 

5,513,111 

— 

1,682,899 

— 

2.924,845 

8    0 

1810 

5,753,319 

— 

1,635,588 

— 

3,04<),2J8 

6    0 

1811 

6,902,903 

— 

1,649,564 

— 

3,116,407 

18   0 

1812 

5,860,869 

— 

1,593,395 

— . 

3,089,774 

0   0 

1813 

5,382,946 

— 

1,455,759 

_ 

2,837,048 

18    0 

1814 

5,624,015 

— 

1,432,729 

— 

2,955.280 

8    0 
4   0 

1815 

6,150,544 

— 

-   1,518,302 

_ 

3,227,102 

1816 

5.982,379 

— 

1,514,867 



3,142,676 

4   0 

1817 

5,2.56,048 

— 

1,453,960 



2,763,420 

0   0 

1818 

5,364,<»9 

— 

1,434,642 



2.825,468 

14    0 

1819 

5,629,240 

— 

1,460,244 



2,960,614 

8   0 

1820 

5,296,701 

— 

1,444,290 



2.792.779 

10    0 

1821 

5,575,8.30 

_ 

1,439,970 



2.931.912 

0   0 

1822 

5,712,937 

— 

1,492,281 



3,()05,()96 

12   0 

1823 

6,177,271 

— 

1,419,589 



3,230,594 

8    0 

1824 

6,188,271 

" 

1,401,021 

~~ 

Intermediate 
Beer. 

3,234,237 

12   0 

1825 

6,500,664 

— 

1,485,750 

— 

9A''9          5    0 

3,401,296 

15   0 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table,  that  the  quantity  of  strong  beer  manufactured 
by  the  public  brewers  had  increased  about  a  third  .since  1787  ;  but  the  quantity  of 
malt  consumed  in  1787  was  quite  as  great  as  in  1828;  a  fact,  which  shows  conclu- 
sively, either  that  the  quality  of  the  beer  brewed  in  the  public  breweries  has  been 
deteriorated  since  1787,  or  that  less,  comparatively,  is  now  brewed  in  private  families- 
or,  which  is  most  probable,  that  both  effects  have  been  produced. 
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II.  An  Acrount  of  the  Quantity  of  all  the  different  Sorts  of  Beer,  stated  in  Barrels,  made  in  each  Year, 
from  Jth  of  January  1825  to  ."ith  of  January  1830;  the  Kates  of  Duty  per  Barrel  in  each  Year,  and 
Total  Amount  thereof  in  each  Year  in  England  and  Scotland.  —  (Pari.  I'apir,  No.  190.  Sess.  liiso.) 


Year;  end«il 
5U)  Januarjr 


ENGLAND. 


Number  of  Barrels,  Imperial  Measure.  * 


Total  Amount  of 
Dutj. 


1S26 

1827  [ 

1828  [ 
1S29  [ 
1830  [ 

1826 

1827  [ 

1828  [ 

1829  I 

1830  I 


7.008, 
4.177, 
2,.'il2, 
3,8<iy, 
2,500, 
3,9»1, 
2,617, 
3,569, 
2,379, 


I.  d. 

9  10 

9  0 

9  10 

9  0 

9  10 

9  0 

9  10 

9  0 

9  10 


1.606,899 
1,0*0,726 
562,927 
989,827 
542,481 
977,96-2 
.'552,457 
879,879 
500,590 


«.  d. 

1  lU 

1  9i 

1  HI 

1  n 

1  in 

1  9i 

1  i\i 

1  111 

SCOTLAND. 


6,160 

s.    d. 
4    11 

£       s.    d. 

3,492,779  10    4 

7,707 

- 

3,2G5,441  14    6 

17,158 

- 

3,128,047    9    0 

62,617 

- 

3,217,812    2  11 

55,498 

- 

2,917,828    8    4 

133,903 

116,594 

5,545 

102,769 

9,250 

101,475 

17,248 

94,387 

ifi,/;6ti 


s. 

d. 

9 

10 

9 

0 

9 

10 

9 

0 

9 

10 

9 

0 

9 

10 

9 

0 

9 

10 

264,0a'; 

219,722 

51,613 
187,873 

53,420 
178,5.30 

68,913 
161,488 

67,896 


d. 

lU 

91 

111 

yi 

ill 

91 

111 

91 

\n 

]- 


±'  a.    d. 

91,731  2    2 

79,931  4    7 

72,835  4    4 

76,885  9  11 

71,733  17    5 


N.  B.    The  duty  on  beer  being  repealed  in  1830,  there  are  no  later  accounts  of  the  quantity  brewed. 

III.  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Strong  Beer  exported  in  each  Year,  from  5th  of  January  1825 

to  5tli  of  January  1830. 


rl826        - 
1827 
Years  ended  5ih  of  January           -           .  i  1828 

1  1829 
1 1830 

Number  of  Barrets  (Imperial  Measure) 
exported  from 

England.                Scotland. 

Ireland.         1 

53,013 
42,602 
59,471 
71,842 
74,902 

1,827 
1,679 
2,509 
3,304 
3,131 

9,855 
10,(KX) 
11,261 
14,499 
15,207 

The  exports  in  1832  were  70,130  barrels. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some,  that  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  has 
declined  .since  the  commencement  of  the  late  French  war ;  and  that  this  decline,  and 
not  the  duties  and  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  malt  and  beer,  has  been 
the  real  cau.sc  that  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  continued  stationary  during  the  thirty 
years  ending  with  1 830.  I5ut  nearly  four  millions  of  persons  were  added  to  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  condition  of  the  middle  and  lower  cla.sses  was,  at  the  .same  time,  v.xstly  im- 
proved. Instead,  however,  of  increasing,  as  no  doubt  it  would  have  done  but  for 
some  very  powerful  counteracting  cause,  we  have  seen  that  the  consumption  of  malt 
liquor  continued  stationary  during  the  whole  of  last  centurij ;  so  that  the  fair  presump- 
tion is,  that  it  continued  stationary  during  that  period  of  the  present  century  already  re- 
fen-ed  to,  not  because  the  people  have  liecome  less  able  to  purchase  beer,  but  because 
the  same  causes  which  formerly  prevented  the  increase  of  consumption  have  continued 
to  operate.  If  we  except  a  portion  of  the  peasantry  in  s<.>me  of  the  southern  counties, 
where  the  pernicious  practice  of  paying  wages  out  of  the  poor's  rates  has  been  intro- 
duced, it  will  be  found  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  has  been,  speaking 
generally,  changed  very  much  for  the  better  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Their  health 
has  been  remarkably  improved  ;  a  result  which  could  hardly  have  taken  place  without 
an  improvement  in  their  habits  as  to  clcanlines,s  and  in  their  ordinary  accommodations ; 
and,  independent  of  this  circum.stance,  the  fact  that  the  lower  classes  have  lodged  up- 
wards oi  fifteen  millions  sterling  in  Savings'  Bank.s,  and  that  upwards  of  a  million  of 
them  are  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  shows  pretty  clearly  that,  though  they  may 
not  be  anywhere  so  comfortable  as  could  be  wished,  and  though,  in  Kent,  Hampshire, 
and  some  other  .southern  counties,  they  are  exposed  to  very  great  privations,  their  con- 
dition i-s  on  the  whole,  superior  to.  what  it  has  ever  previously  been.  It  has  further 
been  contended,  that  if  the  decline  in  the  consumption  of  beer  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 


•  The  alp  gallon  contains  282  cubic  inches,  and  the  Imperial  gallon  277}  :  the  latter  being  '  part  less 
than  the  former.  w 
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falling  off  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  in  their  power  to  purchase  malt  liquors, 
the  fair  inference  is,  tliat  it  has  originated  in  a  change  of  taste ;  and  the  increased  cor- 
sumptiou  of  spirituous  liquors  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  has  been  appealed  to 
in  proof  that  such  is  the  fact.  But  this  increase  has  been  very  greatly  exaggerated : 
admitting,  however,  that  the  circumstances  are  really  such  as  have  been  represented, 
the  question  instantly  recurs,  to  what  is  this  change  of  taste  owing?  How  comes  it 
that  the  people  of  England  should  be  less  partial  than  heretofore  to  that  palatable 
and  nutritious  beverage  to  which  they  have  been  long  accustomed,  and  that  they 
sliould  be  resorting  to  ardent  spirits  and  other  deleterious  compounds,  destructive 
alike  of  their  health  and  morals?  If  we  mistake  not,  it  will  be  found  to  be  wholly 
owing  to  the  duties  and  restrictions  that  have  been  laid  on  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  beer. 

8.  Duties  on  Ale  and  Beer :  old  licensing  System.  —  The  duty  on  malt  is  20s.  8d.  a 
quarter ;  on  hops  Hd.  a  pound  ;  and  on  strong  beer,  which  forms  five  tenths  of  the  whole 
quantity  brewed,  the  duty  was  9s.  lOd.  a  barrel.  It  is  commonly  estimated,  that  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  barrels  of  beer  are  manufactured  from  a  quarter  of  malt ;  and 
that  each  quarter  of  malt  requires  twelve  pounds  of  hops.  Now,  supposing  that  three  and 
a  quarter  barrels  of  beer  are  produced  from  a  quarter  of  malt,  the  duties  affecting  it,  down 
to  the  10th  of  October,  1830,  were 

s.    d. 
Duty  laid  directly  on  malt  -  -     20     8 

Beer  duty  on  three  and  a  quarter  barrels  -     31    11 

Hop  duty  -  -  -  -       2     0 


54s.  Id. 


and  dividing  this  sum  of  54s.  Id.  by  3^^,  the  duties  affecting  each  barrel  of  beer  will 
be  17s. 

Such  duties  are  obviously  oppressive.  The  price  of  barley  does  not  at  an  average 
exceed  35s.  per  quarter.  But  the  duties  on  malt  or  beer  produced  from  a  quarter  of 
barley  (exclusive  of  the  hop  duty)  amounted  to  52s.  Id.,  being  equal  to  150  per  cent, 
upon  the  cost  of  the  barley  employed  !  Need  we  seek  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  the 
stationary  demand  for  malt  liquors  ?  The  taxes  on  wine,  British  spirits,  tea,  and  cofiee, 
do  not,  in  any  case,  exceed  100  per  cent.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  dispro- 
portionately heavy  burden  that  has  thus  been  imposed  on  the  natural  and  healthy  l)everage 
of  the  lower  classes  has  principally  contributed  to  lessen  its  consumption,  and  to  cause 
them  to  resort  to  less  salubrious  substitutes. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  beer  duties  were  still  more  indefensible.  They  affected 
only  that  descrijjtion  of  beer  which  was  brewed  for  sale ,-  and  as  all  the  higher  classes 
brewed  their  own  beer,  the  duty  fell  only  on  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity, and  particularly  the  former.  It  is  singular,  that  a  tax  so  grossly  unequal  and 
oppressive  should  have  been  so  long  submitted  to.  Should  the  public  necessities  require, 
at  any  future  period,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  revenue  from  beer, 
the  fair  and  proper  method  would  be  to  increase  the  malt  duties.  They  affect  alike  those 
who  brew  the  beer  which  they  consume,  and  those  who  buy  it  from  a  public  brewer. 
Their  increase  would  not  require  the  employment  of  any  additional  officers  ;  for  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  same  officers  and  regulations  that  serve  to  collect  a  duty  of  20s.  Sd. 
would  equally  serve  to  collect  a  duty  of  30s.  ;  and,  what  is  most  imjiortant,  an  increase 
of  this  sort  would  not  require  any  interference  with  the  process  of  l)rewing. 

But  besides  the  obstacles  to  the  consimiption  of  beer  arising  from  the  oppressive  duties 
with  wliieh  it  w<is  burdened,  the  system  recently  in  force  of  granting  licences  for  its 
sale,  opj)osed  obstacles  that  were  hardly  less  formidable.  I'reviously  to  1830,  no  one 
could  open  a  house  for  the  sale  of  beer  without  first  obtaining  a  licence  renewable 
annually  from  the  magistrates ;  and  as  these  functionaries  were  accustomed  only  to 
grant  licences  to  the  occupiers  of  particidur  houses,  the  brewers  naturally  endeavoured, 
ill  order  to  ensure  the  sale  of  their  lieer,  either  to  buy  up  those  houses  or  to  lend  money 
upon  them:  and  in  many  extensive  districts  a  few  large  capitalists  succeeded  in  engrossing 
most  of  the  public  houses;  so  that  even  the  appearance  of  com])etition  was  destroyed,  and 
a  ready  market  and  good  prices  secured  fiir  tlie  very  worst  beer  ! 

W'e,  therefore,  look  upon  the  abolition  of  the  beer  duties,  and  the  granting  per- 
mission to  all  individuals  to  retail  beer  ujion  taking  out  an  excise  licence  costing  2/.  2s., 
as  highly  advantageous  measures.  The  repeal  (>f  the  duty  has  ]'ut  an  end  to  the  unjust 
distinction  that  jireviously  obtained  ;  the  ))oor  man  is  no  longer  burdened  with  a  heavy 
tax,  from  which  the  noble  and  affluent  of  the  laiul  were  exemjited  ;  hut  all  classes  are 
placed,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  duties  on  beer  are  concerned,  in  the  same  situation.  'I'he 
fall  of  price  caused  hy  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  by  rendering  beer  more  easily  obtainable, 
will  do  much  to  check  the  consumption  of  spirits ;  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  powerfully 
contribute  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  poor.  'Jhe  change  in  the  mode  of  licensing 
houses  for  the  retail  of  beer  has  introduced  into  the  trade  that  system  of  free  competition 
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that  is  so  advantageous.  It  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  any  combination  of  brewers  to 
maintain  the  price  of  beer  at  an  unnatural  elevation  ;  and  the  public  may  now  depend 
on  being  supplied  with  malt  liquors  at  the  lowest  price  that  will  serve  to  indemnify  the 
brewers. 

9.  Complaints  of  the  Increase  of  Beer  Shops. — In  despite,  however,  of  what  has  now  been 
stated,  it  is  strenuously  objected  to  the  late  measure  for  licensing  houses  for  the  sale  of 
beer,  that  it  has  led  to  their  excessive  multiplication  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
has,  in  consequence,  had  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  public  morals :  but  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  good  grounds  for  such  statements.  The  whole  number  of  public 
hoiLses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  ale  only  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the  year 
ended  31st  of  March,  1833,  was  4,821  ;  while  47,286  houses  were  licensed,  during  the 
same  year,  for  the  sale  of  beer,  ale,  and  spirits.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  426.  Sess.  1833.) 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  number  of  the  latter,  it 
docs  seem  ludicrous  to  imagine  that  they  can  be  materially  increased  by  the  opening  of 
the  beer  shops.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  think  that  every  measure  which  has  a 
tendency  to  substitute  beer  shops  for  spirit  shops  must  be  advantageous ;  and  such  is  the 
precise  effect  of  the  act  1  Will.  4.  cap.  64.  Its  privileges  are  acquired  by  those  only 
who  confine  themselves  to  the  sale  of  beer ;  and  until  it  has  been  shown  that  the  drinking 
of  beer  is  less  advantageous,  or  more  pernicious,  than  the  drinking  of  spirits,  we  shall  not 
be  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  complaints  so  frequently  put  forth  as  to  the  number 
of  beer  shops.  In  order,  however,  to  check  their  unnecessary  multiplication,  and  to 
ensure  as  far  as  possible  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  them,  it  might  be  expedient, 
perhaps,  to  increase  the  license  duty,  and  the  security  required  from  those  applying  for 
a  licence,  and  to  facilitate  the  suppression  of  disorderly  houses :  but  we  protest  against 
any  attempt  to  lessen  the  number  of  public  houses  by  reviving  the  old  licensing  system, 
with  the  injustice  and  jobbing  inseparable  from  it,  and  from  every  modification  of  it. 

]  0.  Existing  Regulations  with  respect  to  the  Sale  of  Beer. — The  sale  of  ale,  beer,  &c.  by 
retail  in  England,  is  now  regulated  by  the  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  64.,  of  which  we  subjoin  a 
pretty  full  abstract. 

Licenses  to  be  granted  by  commissioners  of  excise,  or  by  persons  authorised  by  them ;  to  cost  2/.  2*.  a 
year  :  not  to  authorise  the  sale  of  wine  or  spirits  ;  not  to  be  granted  to  sheriflfs'  officers,  nor  to  any  person 
executing  the  legal  process  of  any  court  of  justice,  nor  to  any  person  not  being  a  householder  assessed  t^ 
the  parish. —  ^  2. 

The  party  requiring  such  licence  to  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  comjnissioners,  with  one  sufficient  surety 
in  the  penalty  of  20/.,  or  with  two  sufficient  sureties  in  the  penalty  of  lOA  each,  for  the  payment  of  any 
penalty  or  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such  20/.  or  10/.  respectively,  which  shall  be 
incurred  for  any  offence  against  this  act  by  the  party  to  whom  such  licence  shall  be  granted ;  and  no  person 
licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail,  or  not  being  a  householder  paying  the  poor  rates,  shall  be  surety  in  any  sucn 
bond.  —  'i  ^  4,  5. 

Every  person  who  shall  be  licensed  under  this  act,  shall  cause  to  be  painted,  in  letters  three  inches  at 
least  in  length,  in  white  upon  a  black  ground,  or  in  bl.nck  upon  a  white  ground,  publicly  visible  and 
legible,  upon  a  board,  to  be  placed  over  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  such  person  shall  be  licensed,  the 
Christian  and  surname  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  such  licence,  at  full  length,  together  with  the  words 
"  Licensed  to  sell  Beer  by  Retail ;  "  and  every  such  person  shall  keep  up  such  name  and  words  during 
all  the  time  that  such  person  sliall  continue  so  licensed,  uiwn  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  omission  10,'.  — 

No  person  to  sell  any  beer  by  retail,  under  this  act,  after  the  expiration  of  any  licence  granted,  nor  in 
any  hou;e  not  specified  in  such  licence  ;  and  any  person  selling  beer  by  retail,  not  being  duly  licensed,  as 
the  keeper  of  a  common  inn,  ale-house,  or  victualling.house;  or  if  any  such  person,  so  licensed,  shall  deal 
in  or  retail  any  wine  or  spirits,  he  shall,  for  everj-  such  offence,  forfeit  20/.,  half  to  go  to  the  informer  and 
half  to  the  king ;  such  penalty  lo  be  recovered  aa  other  excise  penalties ;  and  the  powers  of  the  excise  act 
7  &  8  G.  4.  c.  53,  &c.  extended  to  this  act.  —  ^  ^  7,  8,  9. 

Persons  trading  in  partnership,  and  in  one  house,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  take  out  more  than  one  licence 
in  any  one  year  :  provided  also,  that  no  one  licence  shall  authorise  any  person  to  sell  beer,  in  any  other 
than  the  house  mentioned  in  such  licence.  —  5  10 

In  cases  of  riot  or  exi>ected  riot  or  tumult,  every  person  licensed  under  this  act,  and  keeping  any  house 
situate  within  their  jurisdictions,  shall  close  his  house  at  any  time  which  the  justice  or  justices  shall 
direct ;  and  every  such  person  who  shall  keep  open  his  house  at  or  after  any  hour  at  which  such  justices 
shall  have  so  ordered  or  directe<i  such  house  to  be  closed,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  not  maintained  good 
order  and  rule  therein,  and  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  aj;ainst  the  tenor  of  his  licence.  —  ^  11. 

Every  person  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail,  shall  sell  (except  in  quantities  less  than  a  half  pint)  by  the 
gallon,  quart,  pint,  or  half  pint  measure,  sized  according  to  the  standard  ;  and  in  default  thereof,  he  shall 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  illegal  measure,  and  pay  not  exceeding  40s.,  together  with  the  costs  of 
the  conviction,  to  be  recovered  within  thirty  days  next  after  that  on  which  such  ottence  was  committed, 
before  two  justices ;  such  penalty  to  be  over  and  above  all  penalties  to  which  the  offender  may  be  liable 
under  any  other  act.  —  \  12. 

Every  seller  of  beer  by  retail,  having  a  licence  under  this  act,  who  shall  permit  any  person  to  be  guilty 
of  drunkenness,  or  disorderly  conduct,  in  the  house  mentioned  in  such  licence,  shall  forfeit  the  sums 
following:  for  the  first  offence,  not  less  than  i()s.  nor  more  than  51.,  as  the  justices,  before  whom  such 
retailer  shall  be  convicteil,  shall  adjudge  ;  and  for-the  second  offence,  any  sum  not  less  than  .V.  nor  more 
than  10/  ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  any  sum  not  less  than  20/.  nor  more  than  501. ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  justices,  before  whom  any  such  conviction  for  such  third  offence  shall  take  place,  to  adjudge,  if 
they  shall  think  fit,  that  such  offender  shall  be  disqualified  from  selling  beer  by  retail  for  the  space  of 
two  years  next  ensuing  such  conviction,  and  also  that  no  Ijeer  shall  be  sold  by  retail,  by  any  person  in  the 
house  mentioned  in  the  licence  of  such  offender ;  and  if  any  person  so  licensed  shall,  knowingly,  sell  any 
beer,  ale,  or  porter,  made  otherwise  th.in  from  malt  and  hops,  or  shall  mix,  or  cause  to  be  mixed,  any 
drugs  or  other  pernicious  ingredients,  with  any  beer  sold  in  his  house,  or  shall  fraudulently  dilute,  or  in 
any  way  adulterate,  any  such  beer,  such  offender  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  Ibrfeit  not  less  than  10/.  noi 
more  tfian  20/.,  and  for  the  second  such  offence  such  offender  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  disqualifleil  from 
selling  beer,  ale,  or  porter,  by  retail,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  or  to  forfeit  not  less  than  20/.  nor  more  than 
50/.,  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  like  penalty  at  everj*  house  where  he  shail  commit  such  offence;  and  if  any 
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person  shall,  during  any  term  in  which  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  beer  to  be  sold  by  retail  on  the  premises 
of  any  offender,  sell  any  beer  by  retail  on  such  premises,  knowing  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  be  sold,  such 
offender  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  10/.  nor  more  than  20/.  ;  every  person  suffering  the  conditions  of  the 
licence  to  be  infringed  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  —  ^  13. 

Retailers'  houses  not  to  be  open  before  four  in  the  morning,  nor  alter  ten  in  the  evening  ;  nor  between 
the  hours  of  ten  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  nor  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  three  and 
five  in  the  afternoon,  on  any  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Christmas-day,  or  any  day  appointed  for  a  public  fast 
or  thanksgiving  ;  and  any  person  offending  herein  shall  forfeit  iOs.  for  every  offfence;  every  separate  sale 
to  be  deemed  a  separate  offence.  —  ^  14. 

All  penalties  under  this  act,  except  for  selling  beer  by  any  person  not  duly  licensed,  shall  be  recovered, 
upon  the  information  of  any  person  before  two  justices  in  petty  sessions ;  and  every  such  penalty  sliall  be 
prosecuted  for  within  three  calendar  months  next  after  the  offence  ;  and  every  person  licensed  under  this 
act,  who  shall  be  convicted  before  two  justices,  shall,  unless  proof  be  adduced  to  the  satisfaction  of  sucli 
justices,  that  such  person  had  been  theretofore  convicted  before  two  justices,  within  the  space  of  twelve 
calendar  months  next  preceding,  be  adjudged  by  such  justices  to  be  guilty  of  a  first  offence  against  this 
act,  and  to  forfeit  and  pay  any  penalty  by  this  act  imposed  for  such  offence,  or  if  no  specific  penalty  be 
imposed,  then  any  sum  not  exceeding  51.,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  conviction ;  and  if  proof  be 
adduced  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  justices,  that  such  person  had  been  previously  convicted,  within  the 
space  of  twelve  calendar  months  next  preceding,  of  one  such  offence  only,  such  person  to  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  a  second  offL-nce  against  this  act,  and  to  forfeit  and  pay  any  penalty  by  this  act  imposed  for  such 
offence,  or  if  no  specific  penalty  be  so  imposed,  then  any  sum  not  exceeding  l(i/.,  together  with  the  costs 
of  conviction  ;  and  if  proof  shall  be  adduced  that  .<-uch  person  had  been  previously  convicted  within  the 
space  of  eighteen  calendar  months  next  preceding,  of  two  such  separate  offences,  and  if  proof  be  adduced 
tnat  such  person,  so  charged,  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  against  him,  such  person  shall  be  adjudged 
to  be  guilty  of  a  third  offence  against  this  act,  and  to  forfeit  and  pay  any  penalty  imposed  by  this  act,  in 
respect  of  such  offence,  or  if  no  such  specific  penalty  shall  be  imposed,  then  to  forfeit  and  pay  the  sura  of 
60/..  together  with  the  costs  of  conviction.  —  i  15. 

The  party,  convicted  of  anv  such  third  oflTence,  may  appeal  to  the  general  sessions,  or  quarter  sessions, 
then  next  ensuing,  unless  held  within  twelve  days  after  conviction,  and  in  that  case,  to  the  then  next  sub- 
sequent sessions  ;  and,  in  such  case,  the  party  convicted  shall  enter  into  a  recognizance,  with  two  sureties, 
personally  to  appear  at  the  said  general  or  quarter  sessions,  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court ;  and  to 
pay  such  costs  as  shall  be  by  the  court  awarded  ;  or,  in  failure  of  the  party  convicted  entering  into  such 
recognizance,  such  conviction  shall  remain  good  and  valid ;  and  the  said  justices  who  shall  take  such 
recognizance,  are  also  required  to  bind  the  person  who  shall  make  such  charges  to  appear  at  such  general 
or  quarter  ^essions,  then  and  there  to  give  evidence  against  the  person  charged,  and,  in  like  manner,  to 
bind  any  other  person  who  shall  have  any  knowledge  of  such  offence;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
general  or  quarter  sessions  to  adjudge  such  person  to  be  guilty  of  such  third  offence  against  this  act,  and 
such  adjudication  shall  be  final ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  general  or  quarter  sessions  to  punish  such 
offender  by  fine,  not  exceeding  100/.,  together  with  the  costs  of  such  appeal,  or  to  adjudge  the  licence  to 
be  forleited,  or  that  no  beer  be  sold  by  retail  in  the  house  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  if  such  licence 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  forfeited,  it  shall  henceforth  be  void  ;  and  whenever,  in  .such  case,  the  licence  of 
such  offender  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  void,  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  incapable  of  selling  beer,  ale,  or 
porter,  by  retail,  in  any  house  kept  by  him,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  of 
such  adjudication  ;  and  any  licence  granted  to  such  person  during  such  term  shall  be  void.  —  ^16. 

In  default  of  payment  of  penalties,  proceedings  may  be  had  against  the  sureties.  —  ^19. 

Any  person  summoned  as  a  witness,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  appear,  and  not  make  such  reasonable 
excuse  for  such  neglect,  &c.  as  shall  be  admitted  by  such  justices  of  sessions,  or  who,  appearing,  shall 
refuse  to  be  examined,  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  not  exceeding  10/. —  \  20. 

OfTenders  refusing  or  neglecting,  within  seven  days  after  conviction,  to  pay  the  penalty  imposed,  and 
any  costs  a.ssessed,  such  justices  may  issue  their  warrant,  to  levy  the  amount  by  distress  and  sale,  together 
with  the  costs  of  distress  and  sale  ;  and  in  every  such  case,  such  offenders,  if  in  custody,  shall  be  forthwith 
discharged;  but  if  the  goods  and  chattels  are  not  sufficient,  such  justices  may  commit  the  offender  to  the 
common  gaol  or  house  of  correction  for  not  exceeding  one  calendar  month,  if  the  penalty  shall  not  be 
above  bi.  ;  for  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months,  if  the  penalty  shall  be  above  5/.  and  not  more  than 
10/.  ;  and  for  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  if  the  penalty  shall  be  above  10/. ;  provided,  that  when- 
ever such  offenrler  shall  pay  to  the  gaoler  or  keeper,  or  to  whomsoever  such  justices  shall  have  appointed, 
the  penalty  and  costs,  together  with  all  the  costs  of  apprehension  and  conveyance  to  gaol,  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  such  offender  shall  have  been  committed,  such  offender 
shall  be  forthwith  discharged. —  ^  21. 

No  conviction  under  this  act,  nor  any  adjudication  made  upon  appeal  therefrom,  shall  be  quashed  for 
want  of  form,  nor  removed  by  certiorari.  —  ^  27. 

Every  action  against  any  ju.stice,  constable,  or  other  person,  for  any  thing  done  in  execution  of  his  dnty 
under  this  act,  to  be  commenced  within  three  calendar  months,  and  not  afterwards ;  and  if  any  person  be 
sued,  he  may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence.  —  ^  28. 

This  act  not  to  affect  the  two  universities,  nor  the  vintners'  company  in  London ;  nor  to  prohibit  the 
gale  of  lieer  at  fairs,  as  heretofore. 

11.  Scotch  Ale  and  Beer  Duties.  —  The  duties  on  ale  and  beer  in  Scotland  have  been 
for  a  lengthened  period  the  same  as  in  England. 

At  the  union  in  1707,  the  English  duties  on  ale  and  beer  were  introduced  into  Scot- 
land. But,  besides  strong  and  small  beer,  the  Scotch  had  an  intermediate  species,  which 
they  called  two-penny,  and  which  was  their  favourite  beverage.  The  duty  on  this  de- 
scription of  beer  was  fixed,  at  the  union,  at  2s.  !-}(/.  a  barrel.  For  thirty  years  after  its 
imposition,  the  quantity  of  two-penny  that  paid  duty  was  always  above  400,000,  and 
sometimes  exceeded  500,000  barrels  a  year.  But  in  1760  the  duty  on  two-penny  was 
increased  to  3s.  A\d.  and  the  consumption  immediately  fell  off  to  between  100,000  and 
200,000  barrels  !  The  quantity  that  paid  duty  in  1800  amounted  to  149,803  barrels. 
The  manufacture  of  this  species  of  beer  ceased  entirely  in  1802. 

No  account  has  been  kept  of  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  in  Ireland  since  1809,  when 
it  amounted  to  960,300  barrels.  —  (Morewood  on  Intoxicating  Liquors,  p.  353.)  Per- 
haps it  may  now  amount  to  from  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  barrels. 

1 2.  Regulations  as  to  the  Exportation  of  Beer.  —  Ale  or  beer  exported  to  foreign  parts  as 
merchandise  is  allowed  a  drawback  of  5s.  the  barrel  of  36  gallons,  Imp.  mea.s.  But 
before  any  debenture  for  the  above  drawback  shall  be  paid,  the  exporter  or  his  prin- 
cipal clerk  or  manager  shall  make  oath  thereon,  before  the  proper  officer  of  excise,  that 
such  ale  or  beer  was  put  on  board  the  exporting  ship  as  merchandise  to  be  sent  beyond 
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seas,  and  no  part  thereof  for  the  ship's  use  ;  and  that,  according;  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledi^e  and  belief,  the  same  has  been  brewed  wholly  from  inrdt  whicii  has  been  charged 
witli  and  jiaid  tlie  duty  of  2s.  Id.  a  bushel,  and  shall  also  specify  in  such  oath  the  time 
wiien  and  the  place  where;  and  the  brewer,  being  an  entered  and  licensed  brewer  for 
sale,  by  whom  such  beer  or  ale  was  brewed,  and  that  the  quantity  of  malt  used  in 
brewing  was  not  less  than  two  bushels  (Imp.  mcas. )  for  every  36  gallons  of  such  beer 
or  ale.  Persons  niakhig  false  statements  forfeit  the  sum  of  200/.  and  the  debenture  is 
void.  —  (  I    mil.  4.   cap.  51.  §  1 1.) 

ALEXANDRIA,  so  called  from  its  founder,  Alexander  the  Great,  the  principal  sea- 
port of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  situate  about  12  miles  W.  of  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile;  tlic  Pharos  being  in  lat.  31^  \2\  N.,  long.  29-"  53^'  E. 
The  situation  of  this  famous  city  was  most  admirably  chosen.  Until  the  discovery  of 
tlie  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Egypt  formed  the  natural  seat  of  the 
commerce  between  the  eastern  and  western  worlds ;  and  Alexandria  was  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  position  in  Egypt  for  an  emporium.  It  is  the  only  port  on  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  that  country  where  there  is,  at  once,  deep  water,  and  security  for 
shipping  throughout  the  year.  The  ports  of  llosetta  and  Damietta,  the  former  on  the 
west,  and  the  latter  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile,  are  both  difficult  of  entrance, 
each  having  a  bar,  upon  which  there  is  always  a  dangerous  surf.  Ships  bound  for  Alex- 
andria avoid  this  serious  inconvenience;  and  by  means  of  an  artificial  navigation, 
stretching  from  the  city  to  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  it  has,  for  a  while  at 
least,  almost  the  same  facilities  of  internal  navigation  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  cities 
referred  to. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  mention  that  this  artificial  communication  with  the 
Nile  has  not  always  been  open.  It  existed  in  antiquity,  but  fell  into  decay  during  the 
barbarism  of  more  modern  times.  After  being  shut  up  for  some  centuries,  it  has 
been  re-opened  by  IMohammed  Ali,  who  has  dug  a  canal  from  Alexandria  to  Foiiah 
on  the  Nile,  about  27  miles  above  llosetta.  This  important  work  is  48  miles  in 
length,  90  feet  in  breath,  and  from  15  to  18  feet  deep.  It  was  opened  in  1819;  but 
owing  partly  to  tlie  nature  of  the  ground,  partly  to  some  defects  in  its  construction,  and 
partly  to  the  mud  deposited  by  the  water  of  the  Nile,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  repair ; 
and  cannot  now,  it  is  said,  be  navigated  except  during  tlie  period  of  the  inundation. 
Its  free  navigation  at  all  periods  would,  however,  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  not  to 
Alexandria  only,  but  to  all  Egypt;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  might  be  secured  by 
facing  the  canal  with  brick,  and  putting  it  otlierwisc  into  good  order. 

"  Ports,  SfC.  — The  ancient  city  was  situated  a  little  more  inland  than  the  modern  one,  opposite  to  the 

small  island  of  Pharos,  on  which  was  erected  the  lighthouse,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity {CcESar  dc  Bello 

Civili,  lib.  iii.  cap.  112.)  This  island  was,  partly  by  artificial  means,  and  partly  by  natural  causes, gradually 
joined  to  the  land  by  a  mound,  and  on  this  the  new  town  is  principally  built.  The  isthmus  and  island 
tiave  now  the  form  of  a  T,  its  head  being  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  A  square  castle,  or  tower,  built  on  a  small  islet  or 
rock,  at  the  extremity  of  a  mole  projecting  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  city,  is  still  called  the 
Pharos,  and  a  light  is  regularly  exhibited  upon  it.  On  each  side  of  the  city  there  is  a  port.  That  on  the 
western,  or  African  side,  called  the  Old  I'ort,  is  by  far  the  largest  and  best.  It  stretches  from  the  town 
westwards  to  Marabout,  about  six  miles,  and  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  partly  by  the  western  tongue  or  angle  of  tlie  island  on  which  the  city  is  partially  built,  and 
partly  by  rocks  and  sand  banks.     It  has  three  entrances.     The  first,  or  that  nearest  the  city,  having 

17  feet  water,  is  about  two  miles  S.  W.  from  the  large  building,  situated  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the 
town,  called  the  palace  ;  but  it  is  too  narrow  and  diHRcult  to  be  attempted  by  any  one  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  port.  The  eastern  side  of  the  second  or  middle  entrance  is  marked  by  buoys  which 
lie  about  two  miles  and  three  quarters  S.  W.  from  the  palace  ;  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
bas,  where  shallowest,  27  feet  water.  The  third  or  western  entrance  has  its  western  boundary  within 
about  three  eighths  of  a  mile  from  the  cast  end  of  Marabout  island  ;  it  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
has  from  25  to  27  feet  water  in  its  shallowest  places.  This  last  is  the  best  entrance.  Ships,  when  in, 
may  anchor  close  to  the  town  in  from  22  to  40  feet  water,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  deep  water 
all  along  the  shore.  Foreigners  were  formerly  excluded  from  this  port ;  but  this  prohibitioji  no 
longer  exists. 

The  New  or  Asiatic  harbour  Is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  A  rock  called  the  Diamond  lies  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  I'haros  tower  ;  and  ships  entering  the  jiort  ought  to  have  this  rock  about  a 
cable's  length  on  the  right.  If  they  get  much  further  to  the  left,  they  will  come  in  contact  with  a  shoal 
which  stretches  westward  from  the  Pharillon,  or  little  tower,  on  the  east  side  of  the  port.  The  water 
Immediately  within  the  port  S.  W.  from  the  I'haros  is  from  jl)  to  40  foctdcep  ;  but  the  space  for  anchorage 
U  very  limited,  and  is  exposed  to  the  northerly  gales  ;  and  the  ground  being  foul  and  rocky,  hempen  cables 
are  very  apt  to  chafe,  and  several  accidents  have  hajjpcned  in  consequence  to  ships  unprovided  with  iron 
cables.  Ordinary  tides  rise  2  feet ;  but  during  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  the  rise  is  4  feet.  Variation  13° 
west  —  (See  Plan  qf  Alexandria,  by  Lieut.  Falbe.) 

Ancient  and  Modem  City.  —  Under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans,  Alexandria  was  the  first  commercial 
city  in  the  world.  It  sufTered  greatly  by  its  reduction  by  the  Saracens  in  G40 ;  but  it  continued  to  l)e  a 
place  of  considerable  commercial  importance  till  the  despotism  of  the  Mamelukes  and  Turks,  and  tho 
discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cai>e  of  Gooii  Hope,  completed  its  ruin.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the 
population  is  believed  to  have  amounted  to  about  30<),(KX),  and  the  city  was  adorned  by  a  vast  number  of 
magnificent  structures.  At  present  the  population  varies  with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  but,  when  greatest, 
it  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  2."),01)0 ;  and  may  vary  between  this  amount  and  16,000  or  18,000.  The 
appearance  of  the  modern  town  is  most  unpromising.  "  It  may  be  justly  said,  that  in  the  new  city  of  Alex- 
andria we  find  a  poor  orphan,  whose  sole  inheritance  has  been  the  venerable  name  of  its  father.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  ancient  city  is  contracted  in  the  new,  to  a  little  neck  of  land,  between  the  two  ports.  The 
most  superb  temples  are  changed  into  plain  mosques ;  the  most  magnificent  palaces  into  houses  of  a  bad 
structure;  the  royal  seat  is  become  a  prison  for  slaves  ;  an  opulent  and  numerous  people  has  given  way 
to  a  small  number  of  foreign  traders,  and  to  a  multitude  of  wretches,  that  are  the  servants  of  those  on 
whom  they  depend  :  a  place  formerly  so  famous  for  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  is  no  longer  any  thing 
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more  than  a  mere  place  of  embarking  ;  in  fine,  it  is  not  a  phoenix  that  revives  from  its  own  ashes,  it  is,  at 
most,  a  reptile,  sprung  from  the  dirt,  the  dust,  and  corruption  with  which  the  Alcoran  has  infected  the 
whole  country  -' —  {Nort/en's  Travels,  Eng.  trans.  8voed.  p.  37.)  There  is  reason,  however,  to  think  that 
this  striking  description,  though  accurate  at  the  time  when  it  was  written  (1737),  conveys  too  unfavour- 
able an  idea  ot  the  present  state  of  Alexandria.  '1  he  vigorous  government  of  Mohammed  Ali,  by  intro- 
ducing comparative  security  and  good  order  into  Egypt,  has  latterly  revived  the  commerce  of  Alexandria, 
which  has  again  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  trading  world. 

lyiidc  iif  Alcjtnndria.  —  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton  slufls,  timber,  hardware,  iron  and 
tin,  tobacco,  ma(  hinery,  ammunition,  silk  good.<,  woollens,  staves,  &c.  The  exports  consist  ot  raw  cotton, 
wheat  an<i  barley,  rice,  linen,  flax,  linseed,  sugar,  coHee  (from  the  Red  Sea),  drugs,  gums,  sal-ammoniac, 
saffron,  wax,  «.c. 

The  principal  articles  of  importation  into  this  country  from  Egypt  are  cotton,  flax  and  linseed,  senna, 
and  gum.  Of  these,  cotton  is  by  lar  the  most  important  We  began  to  import  it  in  1823;  and  since 
then  the  imports  have  been  as  follows  :  — 


Years.               Bales. 

Years. 

Bales. 

Years. 

Bales. 

1824 
1825 
IfeSfi 

38,022 
111,023 
47,621 

1827 
1828 
1829 

22,450 
32,889 
24,7.'39 

1830 
1831 
18.;2 

14,752 
38,124 
41,183 

In  1852,  the  French  imported  25.807  bales  of  Egyptian  cotton  ;  the  imports  at  Trieste  during  the  same 
year  were  about  ;'0,000  bales ;  and  those  at  Leghorn  and  Genoa  were,  together,  about  the  same  as  at 
Trieste.  The  bale  of  Egyptian  cotton  v/eighs  about  220  lbs.  This  important  trade  owes  its  existence 
almost  entirely  to  the  exertions  of  the  Pacha,  by  whom  the  cotton  jilanlations  have  been  established. 
The  cotton  exported  is  all  long-staple,  but  of  two  sorts:  one  called  in  Egypt  makko,  and  in  England 
commnn  Egyptian  ;  the  other,  tlic  produce  of  sea-islaiid  seed,  called  in  Eg>pt  Sennaar,  and  in  England 
sea-i,<land  Egyptian.  Besides  these  two  descriptions,  Egypt  produces  from  15,000  to  20,(1)0  bales  of  short- 
staple  cotton,  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  Smyrna,  and  chiefly  consume<l  in  the  country.  'I'he  cotton 
brought  from  Egypt  is  found  to  be  amongst  the  most  useful  that  is  grown  :  that  raised  from  sea.island  seed 
ranks  next  to  American  sea.island.  The  exports  from  this  country  to  Egypt  principally  consist  of  cotton 
goods  and  twist,  earthenware,  iron  and  steel,  arms  and  ammunition,  fire.  Their  jt-a/ value  amounted,  in  1831, 
to  122,8,32/.  :  hut  besides  what  goes  direct,  a  good  deal  of  British  produce  finds  its  way  to  Egypt  .it  second 
hand  (rom  Malta,  Smyrna,  &c.  Constantinople  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  are  the  great  markets 
for  the  wheat  and  other  grain  exported  from  Egypt,  the  quantity  sent  to  them  being  sometimes  very  large. 
The  supplies  are,  however,  extremely  uncertain.  Every  thing  in  Egyi)t  depends  on  the  Nile ;  and 
when  it  does  not  rise  to  the  usual  height,  the  crops  are  very  much  below  an  average.  Beans  are 
extensively  cultivated,  and  have  sometimes  been  brought  to  England,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  with  advan- 
tage to  the  importers.  They  are  very  inferior  to  English  beans,  and  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  worm. 
No  oats  are  raised  in  Egypt,  the  horses  being  entirely  fed  upon  barley.  Besides  cotton,  the  I'acha  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  culture  of  sugar,  indigo,  &c.  The  first  has  long  been  raised  in  Egypt,  but 
the  exports  are  not  very  considerable.  Silk  is  grown  to  some  extent.  The  date-palm  thrives  in  every 
part  of  Egypt,  and  the  fruit  is  largely  exported.  It  is  singular,  that  notwith>tanding  the  luxuriance  of 
many  of  its  vegetable  productions,  Egypt  should  be  entirely  destitute  of  timber.  —  [Lords'  Rcpurt  of 
1827,  07i  the  Price  <if  Forcijin  Corn,  Min.  of  Evid.  p.  120.,  and  private  information.) 

In  1831,  there  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  1,215  ships,  of  the  burden  of  198,299  tons.  Of  these, 
the  Austri;'n  were  the  most  numerous;  next,  the  English  and  Ionian;  and  then  the  Erench,  Sardi- 
nian, .Sjianish,  &c. 

Momi/.  —  Accounts  are  kept  at  Alexandria,  as  at  Cairo,  in  cvrrent  piastres,  each  piastre  being  equal  to 
4<J  paras,  or  mcdini.  an<i  each  medlno  to  30  a»ix.'rs.  The  meduio  is  also  divided  into  8  borbi,  or  ti  Ibrli.  A 
purse  contains  25,0(KI  mediiii.  The  piastres  struck  in  182i;  contain  a  great  deal  of  alloy  ;  15J  or  Iti  piastres 
=  1  Spanish  dollar;  hence  1  pia.stre  —  S!,d.  sterling,  very  nearly.  Payments  in  transactions  of  any 
importance  are  generally  made  in  Spanish  dollars. 

iVeifilits  and  Measures.  — The  yard,  or  pik,  =  268  English  inches ;  hence  100  piks  =  74438  English 
yards.  The  measures  lor  corn  are  the  rhebebe,  and  the  quillot  or  liisioz  ;  the  former  ^  4-.;64  English 
bushels,  the  latter  =  4729  ditto.  The  cantaro  or  quintal  —  lOO  lottoli,  but  the  rottolo  has  different  names 
and  weights  :  1  rulloto  forforo  —  9347  lb.  avoirdupois  ;  1  rottolo  xaidino  —  l-.),>5  lb.  ditto;  1  rottolo  zovro 
or  xaro  =  207  lbs.  <litto  ;   1  rottolo  mina  =  l-()7  lb.  ditto,  —  (Manuel  Vniversel  de  Nelkenhrecher.) 

Duties.  —  With  the  exception  of  the  commercial  monopolies  of  the  Pacha,  and  the  arbitrary  principles 
on  which  he  fixes  the  prices  of  commodities,  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  his  policy  as  to 
commerce.  The  duties  on  imports  are  only  3  per  cent.  We  believe,  however,  that  a  small  increase  of 
the  customs  duty  would  comiiensate  the  Pacha  lor  the  abolition  of  most  of  his  monopolies;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  his  subjects  would  be  materially  bencfitefl  by  the  change. 

Policy  of  the.  Pacha.  —  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  IMohamined  Ali,  who,  in  many 
respects,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  of  tlie  age,  should  have  no  just  idea 
of  the  princijjles,  by  the  adoption  of  which  his  plans  of  improvement  might  be  perpe- 
tuated, and  industry  be  rendered  rcajly  floiirisliing.  He  leaves  nothing  to  the  discretion 
and  enterprise  of  individuals.  He  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  the  sole  proprietor, 
manufacturer,  farmer  general,  and  wholeside  merchant  of  Egypt.  He  has  monopolised 
the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  country  ;  and  has  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  for  every 
article  to  the  cultivator,  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  sold  to  the  foreigner.  Hence 
the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  have  been 
of  no  real  advantage  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  risk,  in  the  event 
of  the  reins  of  government  falling  into  less  vigorous  or  able  hands,  that  the  fabric  of 
apparent  pro.sjierity  which  the  Pacha  has  been  attempting  to  raise,  may  fall  to  pieces: 
but  we  woidd  fain  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  many  intelligent  Europeans  now  in 
EgyiU,  and  the  observatioas  which  the  Egj-ptians  sent  to  England  and  France  by  the 
Pacha  cannot  fail  to  have  made  upon  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  security  of 
property  and  the  freedom  of  industry,  maybe  instrumental  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
gradual  introduction  of  a  more  enhuged  and  liberal  system. 

Ancient  Truth  of  Alexandria.  —  As  already  remarked,  Alexandria  was,  for  a  long 
aeries  of  years,  —  first  under  the  Greek  successors  of  Alexander,  and  subsequently  under 
the  Romans,  —  the  principal  entrepot  of  the  ancient  world.  Most  part  of  the  traffic  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe  that  had  at  a  more  early  period  centered  at  Tyre,  was  gradually 
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diverted  to  this  new  emporium.  An  intercourse  between  the  ports  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Egypt,  and  those  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  had  subsisted  from  a  very  early 
period.  That  between  Egypt  and  India  was  more  recent.  It  was  at  first  carried  on  by 
ships,  which  having  sailed  down  tlie  Red  Sea  from  ^lyos  Ilormos  and  Berenice,  coasted 
along  the  Arabian  shores  till  they  reached  Cape  llasselgate,  whence  a  short  course 
brought  them  to  India  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus.  This  was  the  course  fol- 
lowed during  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  :  but  about  80  years  after  Egypt  had  been 
annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  Hippalus,  the  commander  of  an  Egyptian  ship  trading 
to  India,  having  observed  the  regular  shifting  of  the  trade  winds,  ventured  to  sail 
with  the  western  monsoon  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb  right  across  the  Arabian 
Ocean  ;  and  was  fortunate  enough,  after  a  prosperous  voj'age,  to  arrive  at  ?.Iusiris,  in  that 
part  of  India  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Having  taken  on  board  a 
cargo  of  Indian  produce,  Hippalus  returned  in  safety  with  the  eastern  monsoon  to 
Egypt.  This  discovery  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer was  given  to  the  wind  which  had  carried  him  across  the  ocean  to  India:  and 
how  trifling  soever  this  voyage  may  now  appear,  those  who  consider  that  Hippalus  had 
no  compass  by  which  to  direct  his  course,  and  that  owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  the 
otherwise  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  navigation,  the  ancients  seldom  ventured  out  of 
sight  of  land,  even  in  seas  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  will  be  forward 
to  admit  that  his  enterprise  and  daring  were  nowise  inferior  to  his  success ;  and 
that  he  was  well  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  respect  of 
posterity. 

From  the  epoch  of  this  discovery,  fleets  traded  periodically  from  Eg}-pt  to  Musiris, 
conveying  the  products  of  Europe  to  India,  and  conversely.  The  Indian  goods  having 
been  landed  at  INIyos  Hormos  and  Berenice,  were  thence  conveyed  by  caravans  to 
Coptos  (the  modern  Kenne),  on  the  Nile,  where  they  were  put  on  board  lighters  and 
sent  to  Alexandria,  whence  they  were  distributed  all  over  the  western  world.  The 
goods  sent  to  India  were  conveyed  to  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice  by  the  same  route. 
Myos  Hormos  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  about  a  degree  to  the 
north  of  the  modern  port  of  Cosseir.  The  distance  from  it  to  Coptos,  in  a  straight 
line,  is  about  70  English  miles.  Berenice  was  situated  a  good  way  further  to  the  south, 
being  nearly  under  the  tropic.  It  was  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Its  distance 
from  Coptos  is  stated  by  Pliny  at  258  Roman  miles  ;  the  different  resting  places  on  the 
road  were  determined  by  the  wells,  and  the  journey  occupied  about  12  days.  Ptolemy 
seems  to  have  preferred  this  station  to  Myos  Hormos,  though  the  land  carriage  to 
Coptos  was  so  much  further,  from  its  greater  proximity  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb, 
and  its  lessening  the  voyage  up  the  Red  Sea. 

Pliny  says  that  the  cost  of  the  Indian  commodities  brought  to  Rome  through  Alex- 
andria was  increased  a  hundred  fold  (^centupltcnto  veneant)  by  the  expense  of  carriage,  &c. 
We  suspect  that  this  is  a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  meaning  merely  that  their  price  was 
very  materially  enhanced.  If  the  increase  was  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  mentioned, 
it  must  have  been  owing  to  the  imposition  of  oppressive  tolls  and  duties,  for  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  occasioned  by  the  mere  expenses  of  conveyance.  *  —  (  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  vi.  cap.  23.  ;  Ameilhon,  Commerce  des  Egyptiens,  pp.  161 — 176.  &c.  ;  Robertson's 
Ancient  India,  note  20.  &c. ) 

Besides  this  important  traffic,  which  supplied  Rome  and  the  western  world  with  the 
silks,  spices,  precious  stones,  and  other  products  of  Arabia  and  India,  a  great  trade  in 
corn  was  carried  on  from  Alexandria  to  Rome.  Egy)Dt,  for  a  lengthened  period,  consti- 
tuted the  granary  from  which  Rome,  and  afterwards  Constantinople,  drew  the  principal 
part  of  their  supplies  ;  and  its  possession  was,  on  that  account,  reckoned  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  Augustus  employed  merchantmen  of  a  larger  size  than  any  that  had 
previously  traded  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  convoy  the  corn  of  Egypt  to  Ostia.  They 
were  escorted  by  ships  of  war.  Tlie  fleet  received  the  names  of  sacra  and  felix  embole  ; 
and  enjoyed  several  peculiar  privileges.  Tlie  ships  belonging  to  it  were  tlie  only  ones 
authorised  to  hoist  the  small  sail  called  siipparnm,  when  they  drew  near  the  coa'its  of 
Italy.  Some  of  the  fast-sailing  vessels  attached  to  the  fleet  were  sent  on  before, 
to  give  notice  of  its  approach  ;  and  a  deputation  of  senators  went  down  to  Ostia  to 
receive  the  ships,  which  anchored  ainid  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  number  of 
spectators.  The  captains  were  obliged  to  make  oath  that  the  corn  on  board  their  ships 
was  that  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  cargoes  were  entire 
as  shipped.  —  (Huet,  Commerce  et  Nacif/ation  des  Anciens,  cap.  xlviii.  j  Senecre  Epist, 
cap.  Ixxvii.  &c. ) 

*  In  the  Ifitli  century,  the  cost  of  Indian  commodities  brought  to  Western  Europe  by  way  of  Alexan- 
dria and  AlepiK)  was  about  t/ircc  times  the  cost  of  those  brought  by  the  Ca])e  of  Gooil  Hojje.  —  (See 
fxist,  Kast  India  Company,  Histon/qf.)  15ut  Egn)t  was  then  occupied  by  the  Mamelukes  and  Turks, 
who  threw  every  sort  of  obstacle' in  the  way  of  commerce,  and  loaded  it  with  the  most  oppressive 
exactions. 
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Intercourse  with  India  hy  Alexandria.  —  Those  few  details  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  give 
a  faint  idea  of  the  importance  of  Alexandria  in  the  commerce  of  antiquity.  It  is  im- 
possible, indeed,  for  any  one  to  glance  at  a  map  of  the  world,  or  of  the  ancient  hemi- 
sphere, and  not  to  perceive  that  Egypt  is  the  natin-al  entrepot  of  the  commerce  between 
Hindostan  and  Europe.  Nothing  but  the  barbarism  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  in- 
volved, could  make  the  intercourse  with  India  and  the  East  be  wholly  carried  on  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Red  Sea  seems  to  have 
been  much  exaggerated.  Generally  speaking,  its  western  side  is  shallow  and  infested 
with  coral  reefs ;  but  on  the  Arabian  side  the  water  is  deep  and  unobstructed  ;  and  vessels 
availing  themselves  of  the  proper  seasons  for  sailing  up  and  down  the  sea,  may  navigate 
it  expeditiously,  and  in  perfect  safety.  —  ( See  Captain  Chesnei/'s  Report  in  Papers 
relating  to  India,  printed  by  order  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  August  16.  18;5'J. ) 
\Ve  have,  therefore,  little  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  good  order  and  civilisation  being 
again  established  in  Egypt,  some  considerable  portion  of  the  Indian  trade  will  revert  to 
its  ancient  channel.  There  is  not,  we  apprehend,  much  reason  to  think  that  the  project 
entertained  by  the  Ptolemies,  of  cutting  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  will  ever 
succeed.  The  distance  is  not  great,  but,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  and  the 
flatness  of  the  ground,  the  fact  of  its  consisting  almost  wholly  of  moveable,  parclied 
sand,  presents  obstacles  to  the  undertaking,  that  Volney  (  V'oyage  tn  Syrie,  ^c.  cap.  xiv. ), 
and  other  good  judges,  have  declared  insuperable.  The  route  by  Cosseir  (nearly  the 
same  as  that  by  Myos  Hormos)  seems,  all  things  considered,  to  present  the  fewest 
obstacles.  The  water  in  the  port  of  Cosseir  is  deep,  and  the  anchorage  pretty  good.  — 
(Chesney's  Report.}  The  distance  from  Cosseir  to  Kenne  (Coptos)  may  be  taken  at 
about  70  English  miles ;  and  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  construct  a  road  between 
these  points.  After  rcacning  Kenne,  the  goods  woidd,  as  of  old,  be  embarked  on  the 
Nile  for  Alexandria,  &c.  Hence  the  importance,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  of  the 
civilisation  of  Egypt.  Even  were  it  productive  of  no  other  consequences  than  the 
facilitating  of  the  correspondence  between  Europe  and  the  East,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  overrate  its  importance ;  but  the  fair  presumption  undoubtedly  is,  that  other  results 
would  follow ;  and  that  tlie  Mediterranean  ports  would  in  future  derive  the  principal 
part  of  their  Indian  commodities  by  way  of  Alexandria.  The  more  westerly  European 
ports  would  continue,  we  believe,  to  use  the  present  channel  of  intercourse  with  India. 

Whether  these  anticipations  are  ever  destined  to  be  realised,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
but  the  progress  already  made  by  Mohammed  Ali  in  introducing  a  better  order  of 
things  into  Egj'pt,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  seems  fast  falling 
to  pieces,  would  appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  important  changes  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  East.  At  all  events,  the  brief  statements  now  made,  can  hardly  be  deemed 
out  of  place  in  a  work  intended  to  exhibit,  however  imperfectly,  the  history,  principles, 
and  channels,  as  well  as  the  details  of  commerce. 

ALICANT,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  in  lat.  38°  20'  4l"  N.,  long.  0°  SC 
W.  Population  about  14,500,  and  declining.  The  port  is  an  open  and  spacious  Lay, 
between  Cape  de  la  Huerta  on  the  north-east,  and  Isla  Plana  on  the  south,  distant  from 
each  other  S.  W.  and  N.E.  about  10  miles.  Ships  may  enter  on  any  course  between  these 
points,  steering  direct  for  the  castle,  which  stands  on  a!i  eminence  about  400  feet  high. 
Those  of  considerable  burden  moor  N.  and  S.,  distant  from  3^  to  1  mile  from  shore,  in 
from  4  to  8  fathoms  water  ;  they  are  exposed  to  all  winds  from  E.N. E.  to  S.  by  W.  ; 
but  the  holding  ground  is  good,  and  there  is  no  instance  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
a  ship  having  been  driven  from  her  moorings.  Small  craft  lie  alongside  the  mole,  which 
is  already  320  yards  in  length,  and  is  to  be  projected  still  further  into  the  sea.  There 
are  no  pilots.  The  trade  of  Alicant,  though  still  considerable,  Iws  declined  much  within  the 
last  few  years  ;  a  consequence  j)artly  of  the  emancipation  of  America  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  but  more  of  the  oppressive  duties  laid  on  the  importation  of  most  articles  of  foreign 
produce  into  Sjiain  —  (see  Bakcf.lona),  and  the  extensive  smuggling  carried  on  from 
Cadiz  and  Gibraltar.  Its  exports  consist  principally  of  barilla,  almonds,  wine,  and  raisins, 
with  small  quantities  of  olives,  olive  oil,  brandy,  figs,  salt,  wool,  silk,  anise,  &c.  The 
barilla  of  Alicant,  which  is  of  the  finest  quality,  is  almost  wliolly  taken  off  by  England. 
The  exports  amount  to  from  50,000  to  90,000  quintals.*  Tlie  celebrated  sweet  wine, 
tent  (vino  tinto),  is  exported  from  this  port,  principally  for  Brazil ;  a  little  dry  wine  goes 
to  Gibraltar.  Almonds,  of  which  about  10,000  quintals  are  exported,  go  mostly  to 
Hamburgh.  The  raisins  are  not  of  the  finest  jpiality ;  those  brought  to  England 
are  principally  used  in  confectionary.  Oil,  which  was  formerly  sent  in  large  quan- 
tities to  South  America,  is  now  comparatively  neglected.  Dates  are  exported,  and  are 
not  unfrequently  sold  here  as  Barbary  d-ites.  'J  he  imjjorts  consist  princi])ally  of  linen, 
salted  fish,  tobacco,  grain,  iron,  timl)cr,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cochineal,  cotton  and 
cotton  stuflTs,  &c.     The  linens,  of  which  from  350,000  to  500,000  yards  are  annually 

•  This  is  the  consul's  statement.     Mr.  Ingliss  represents  the  exports  as  considerably  greater. 
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imported,  are  furnished  almost  wholly  by  France  and  Genoa.  In  1831,  there  entered 
the  port  of  Alicant  157  foreign  vessels,  of  tlit  burden  of  16,715  tons;  of  these  were, 
British  54,  burden  5,719  tons;  French  45,  burden  3,080  tons;  Sardinian  40,  burden 
4,166  tons;  Swedish  5,  burden  1,350  tons,  &c. 

It  was  stated  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  that  large  quantities  of  Benicarlo 
wine  were  shipped  at  .\licant  for  Cette :  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  almost  all  the  Benicarlo 
being  ship])ed  from  the  northern  ports  of  Valencia,  and  principally  from  Benicarlo, 
whence  it  has  its  name.  — (^Ingliss's  Spain  in  1830,  p.  342.) 

S/iippiiig  Charges.  —  These  vary  acconiing  to  the  burden  of  the  ship,  and  the  country  to  which  she 
belongs.  On  a  ship  of  3U0  tons  unloading  and  loading  mixed  cargoes,  they  would  be,  including  consulage, 
as  follows :  — 

£  i.    d. 
Spanish  .  -  -      6    9    4       I      Swedish        -  -  -    15    1  lOf 


£   s.   d. 

6    9    4 

Swedish 

11  12    4| 

Kussian 

15    7  10 

Dutch 

15  16  10| 

American 

British        -  .         -        -     11  12    4|  Kussian  -  -        -    14  11  10| 

French  -  -  -    15    7  10  Dutch         -  -  -    13  19    fij 

Danish       -       -  -        -     15  16  10|     |      American  -        -       -    13  17  lOf 

Custom-house  liegtilntions.  —  A  manifest  of  the  cargo,  the  sliip's  tonnage,  and  number  of  crew, 
must  be  presented  within  2i  hours  after  pratique  being  given,  when  two  otliccrs  are  put  on  board  to 
prevent  smuggling.  The  consignees  then  make  entry  of  the  articles  consigned  to  them,  and  obtain  an 
order  to  land  and  bring  them  to  the  Custom-house,  where  they  are  inspected  and  the  duties  ascertained  ; 
but  before  obtaining  this  order,  the  consignees  must  pro.luce  a  ccrlijicalc  of  origin  from  the  Spanish 
consul  at  the  i>ort  of  lading,  if  it  be  in  a  foreign  country,  for  without  this  the  entry  is  not  allowed,  and 
the  gootls  are  deiiosited  in  the  Custom-house  until  it  be  obtained.  When  the  discharge  is  completed,  the 
vessel  is  searcheii  by  the  surveyor,  who  reports  having  done  so  to  the  collector.  To  load  the  whole  or 
part  of  an  outward  cargo,  the  master  has  to  report  his  intention  to  the  collector,  who  gives  his  order  per- 
mitting goods  to  be  shipped,  and  the  shippers  make  their  specific  entries.  When  the  vessel  is  loaded,  the 
waiting  officers  make  their  return  to  the  collector ;  who,  on  being  presented  with  the  receipts  of  the 
captain  of  the  port  and  of  the  Pratique  office  lor  their  respective  charges,  grants  his  clearance,  upon  which 
a  bill  of  health  is  obt;iined,  and  the  vessel  is  clear  for  sea. 

U'archonsing  System.  —  Goods  that  may  be  legally  imported,  may  be  deposited  in  bonded  warehouses  for 
twelve  months,  paying,  in  lieu  of  all  charges,  2  per  cent  ad  valoretn,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  must 
be  either  taken  for  home  consumption  or  re-shipped.  The  2  per  cent  is  charged,  whether  the  goods  lie 
for  a  day  or  the  whole  year.  In  charging  duties,  no  allowance  is  made  for  waste  or  damage  in  the 
warehouses. 

Hales  of  Commission  are  usvially  2i  per  cent,  on  sales  and  purchases  ;  i  per  cent  is  commonly  charged 
on  the  negotiation  of  bills.  Goods  are  commonly  sold  at  3  months'  credit  Ordinary  discount  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

Alicant  is  not  a  favourable  place  for  repairing  ships,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts  are  scarce  and  dear. 

Vessels  with  foul  bills  of  health,  or  romiiig  from  an  infected  or  suspected  place,  though  with  clean  bills, 
are  usually  ordered  to  Port  Mahon  to  perform  quarantine.  But  vessels  coming  with  clean  bills  obtain, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  immediate  pratique. 

Moiiei/. Accounts  are  kept  at  Alicant  in  libms  of  20  sueldos  ;  each  sueldo  containing  12  dineros  ;  the 

libra,  also  called  the  peso,  =:  10  reals  ;  ,ind  a  real  of  Alicant  =  27"2  maravedis  of  plate,  or  51  2  mara- 
vetlis  vcllon.     The  libra  may  be  valued  at  3s.  rirf.  sterling,  and  the  real  at  4i(/.ditto. 

ff'e  ghts  and  Measures.  —  The  carga  =  I'j  quintals  —  10  arrobas.  The  arroba  consists  either  of  24  large 
pounds,  or  of  36  small  ditto;  the  latter  liaving  12  Castilian  ounces  to  the  pound,  the  former  18.  The 
arroba  =  27  lbs.  6oz.  avoirdujiois  ;  but  at  the  Custom-house  the  arroba  =  2.5  lbs.  of  16  oz.  each. 

The  principal  corn  measure  is  the  cahiz  orcatfise,  containing  12  barcbitlas,  96medLios,  or  1U2  quartillos. 
The  cahiz  =  7  Winch,  bushels,  nearly. 

The  principal  liquid  measure  is  the  cantaro  of  8  medios,  or  16  quartillos.  The  cantaro  =  S'Oo  English 
wine  gallons.     The  tonnelada  or  ton  contains  9.  pipes,  80  arrobas,  or  100  cantaros. 

The  yard  or  vara,  ilivided  into  4  pahnos,  is  =  29'9(i,  or  very  nearly  30  English  inches. 

{Consul's  yinswer  to  Cireii/ar  Queries;  Iiigli^s's  Spain  in  183(i,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  &c. ;  Kel/y's  Cambist,  ^c.) 

ALIENS.  According  to  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
common  law,  all  individuals  born  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England  {alibi 
natus)  are  aliens  or  foreigners. 

It  is  obvious,  liowcver,  tliat  this  strict  interpretation  could  not  be  maintained  without 
very  great  inconvenience  ;  and  the  necessity  of  making  exceptions  in  favour  of  the 
children  born  of  native  parents  resident  in  foreign  countries  was  early  recognised.  The 
25  Edw.  3.  Stat.  2.  enacts,  that  all  diildren  born  abroad,  provided  both  the  parents 
were  at  the  time  cf  tiieir  birth  in  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  the  mother  had  passed  the 
.seas  by  her  husband's  consent,  might  inherit  as  if  born  in  England.  .And  this  relaxation 
has  been  carried  still  further  by  several  modern  statutes  :  so  tliat  all  children  l)orn  out  of 
tiie  king's  ligeance,  whose  fathers,  or  grandfathers  by  the  father's  side,  were  natural  born 
subjects,  are  now  deemed  to  be  themselves  natural  born  subjects ;  unless  their  ancestors 
were  outlawed,  or  banished  beyond  sea  for  liigh  treason,  or  were,  at  the  birth  of  such 
children,  in  the  service  of  a  prince  at  enmity  with  Great  Britain. 

Siiliiralisntion  of  Aliens.  —  Aliens  may  be  naturalised  by  act  of  parliament,  which  puts  them  in  exactly 
the  same  conditioii  as  natural  born  subjects,  except  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  of  being  elected  to  serve  in  parliament,  or  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  under  the  crown. 

A  denixen  is  an  alien  born,  who  has  obtainetl  letters  patent,  ei  donalione  regis,  to  make  him  an  English 
subject  He  occupies  a  kind  of  middle  station  l)etweon  a  natural  born  subject  and  an  alien.  He  may 
acquire  lands  by  purchase  or  devise,  but  not  by  inheritince  ;  and  may  transmit  such  lands  to  his  children 
born  after  his  denization,  but  not  to  those  born  before.  —  {Blackstone's  Com.  book  i.  cap.  10.) 

An  alien  may  also  be  naturali^ed  by  serving  on  board  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  war, 
for  three  years,  or,  if  a  proclam.ition  has  been  issued  to  that  eflect,  for  two  years.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  cap.  109. 
i%  16.17.) 

Influence  of  the  Residence  of  Aliens.  —  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  resort  of  foreigners  to  a  country,  and  their  residence  in  it,  are  highly  conducive  to  its 
interests.  Those  who  emigrate  in  order  to  practise  their  calling  in  an  old  settled  country, 
are  jiretty  uniformly   distinguished  for  activity,  enterprise,   and  good  conduct.     The 
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native  inhabitants  have  so  many  advantages  on  their  side,  tliat  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  foreigners  should  ever  come  into  any  thing  like  successful  competition  with 
them,  unless  they  were  acquainted  witli  some  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  of  which 
the  others  were  ignorant,  or  possessed  superior  skill,  industry,  or  economy.  Uut  whetlier 
aliens  practise  new  acts,  or  introduce  more  perfect  processes  into  the  old,  or  display 
superior  economy,  &c.,  their  influx  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  advantage. 
They  practically  instruct  those  among  whom  they  reside  in  what  it  most  concerns  them 
to  know,  that  is,  in  those  departments  of  art  and  science  in  whicli  they  are  inferior  to 
others ;  and  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  foreign  sagacity,  skill,  or  prac- 
tice has  produced  that  is  most  perfect.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  overrate  the  benefits 
conferred  on  most  countries  by  the  resort  of  aliens.  Previously  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
there  was  hardly  any  other  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  foreign  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries ;  and  even  now  it  is  far  easier  to  learn  any  new  art,  method,  or  process,  from  the 
example  and  instruction  of  those  familiar  witii  its  details,  than  from  the  best  possible 
descriptions.  The  experience,  indeed,  of  every  age  and  country  shows  that  the  progress 
of  nations  in  the  career  of  arts  and  civilisation  depends  more  on  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
and  on  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  treated  foreigners,  than  on  almost  any  thing 
else. 

English  Legislation  as  to  Aliens.  —  But,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  stated  above, 
an  antipathy  to  resident  foreigners  seems  to  be  indigenous  to  all  rude  and  uncivilised 
nations.  Whatever  is  done  by  them  appears  to  be  so  much  taken  from  the  employment, 
and,  consequently,  from  the  subsistence  of  the  citizens ;  while  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  new  arts  or  improved  practices  they  introduce,  for  the  most  part  manifest  them- 
selves only  by  slow  degrees,  and  rarely  make  any  impression  on  the  multitude.  Hence 
the  jealousy  and  aversion  with  which  foreigners  are  uniformly  regarded  in  all  countries 
not  far  advanced  in  civilisation.  The  early  Greeks  and  Romans  looked  upon  strangers 
as  a  species  of  enemies,  with  whom,  though  not  actually  at  war,  they  maintained  no  sort 
of  friendly  intercourse.  "  liostis,"  says  Cicero,  "  apud  majorcs  nosttos  is  direbatiir,  queni 
nunc  peregrinum  dicimus." — (Z)e  Off.  lib.  i.  cap.  12.)  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  a  striking  proof  of  the  good  sense  and  liberality  of  those  by  whom  it  was  framed,  that 
a  clause  is  inserted  in  Magna  Charta  which  has  the  encouragement  of  commerce  for  its 
object;  being  to  the  effect,  that  "  all  merchants  (if  not  openly  prohibited  before)  shall 
have  safe  and  sure  conduct  to  depart  out  of  and  to  come  into  England,  to  reside  in  and 
go  through  England,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water  ;  to  buy  and  sell  without  any  manner 
of  evil  tolls,  by  the  old  and  rightful  customs,  except  in  time  of  war;  and  if  they  be  of  a 
land  making  war  against  us,  and  such  be  found  in  our  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  they  shall  be  attached  without  harm  of  body  or  goods,  until  it  be  known  unto  us, 
or  our  chief  justice,  how  our  merchants  be  entreated  in  the  land  making  war  against  usj 
and  if  our  merchants  be  well  entreated  there,  shall  l)e  so  likewise  here." 

But  until  the  era  of  Edward  I.  the  stipulation  in  the  Great  Charter  as  to  foreign  mer- 
chants seems  to  have  been  little  attended  to.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  previously  to  his 
reign,  they  could  either  hire  houses  of  their  own,  or  deal  except  through  the  medium  of 
some  Englishman.  But  this  intelligent  prince  saw  the  advantage  that  woidd  result  to 
the  trade  and  industry  of  his  subjects  from  the  residence  and  intercourse  of  Germans, 
Flemings,  Italians,  and  other  foreigners,  who,  at  that  time,  were  very  superior  to  the 
English  in  most  branches  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  He,  therefore,  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  a  repeal  of  some  of  the  more  oppressive  restrictions  on  aliens,  and  gave 
them  a  charter  which  conveyed  considerable  privileges.*  Down,  however,  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  it  continued  to  be  customary  to  arrest  one  stranger  for  the  debt,  and 
even  to  punish  him  for  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  others!  It  may  appear  extraor- 
dinary that  the  gross  injustice  of  this  barbarous  regulation  ever  permitted  it  to  be 
adopted;  and  yet  it  was  probably,  at  one  period,  the  common  law  of  most  European 
states.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  foundations  of  good  order  and  civilisation  began  to  be 
laid,  its  operation  was  seen  to  be  most  pernicious.  In  1325,  Edward  II.  entered  into  a 
convention  with  the  Venetians,  in  which  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  they  should 
have  full  liberty  to  come  to  England  to  buy  and  sell  commodities,  without  being  liable 
for  the  debts  or  crimes  of  others.  Conventions  to  the  same  effect  were  entered  into  with 
other  foreigners.  At  length,  in  1:553,  this  disgraceful  practice  was  put  an  end  to  by 
27  Edward  3.  stat.  ii.  cap.  17.;  it  being  provided  in  this  statute,  not  only  that  no 
stranger  shall  be  impeached  for  the  trespass  or  debt  of  another,  but  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  breaking  out  with  any  foreign  power,  its  subjects,  residing  amongst  us,  shall  be 
warned  thereof  by  proclamation,  and  be  allowed  forty  days  to  arrange  tlieir  affairs,  and 

•  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  in  1328.  Among  other  clauses,  it  has  the  following,  viz.  : 
Ist,  That  oil  any  trial  between  foreigners  and  Englishmen,  the  jury  shall  be  half  foreigners  ;  2d,  That  a 
proper  person  shall  be  aiipointcd  in  London  to  be  justiciary  for  lorrign  nien-hants ;  and,  M,  That  there 
shall  be  but  one  weight  and  measure  throughout  the  kingdom.  —  {Amlersox,  anno  1j02.) 
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to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that,  under  special  circumstances,  this  term  may  be 
extended.  There  are  few  acts  in  the  statute-book  that  reflect  more  credit  on  their  pro- 
posers, or  that  )iave  been  more  advantageous  than  this. 

In  consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  by  Edward  III.  to  such  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  Flanders  as  chose  to  immigrate  to  England,  a  good  many  came  over; 
and  it  is  from  tlieir  immigration  that  we  may  date  the  improvement  and  importance  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  this  country.  —  (See  Woollex  Manufactuhe.)  But  this 
policy,  however  wise  and  judicious,  was  exceedingly  unpopular.  The  foreigners  were 
openiy  insulted,  and  tlieir  lives  endangered,  in  London  and  other  large  towns  ;  and  a  few 
of  them  in  consequence  returned  to  Flanders.  Edward,  however,  was  not  to  be  driven 
from  liis  purpose  by  an  unfounded  clamour  of  this  sort.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  in 
which  every  person  accused  of  disturbing  or  attacking  the  foreign  weavers  was  ordered 
to  be  committed  to  Newgate,  and  threatened  with  the  utmost  severity  of  punishment. 
In  a  parliament  held  at  York,  in  1335,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  better  protection  and 
security  of  foreign  merchants  and  others,  by  which  penalties  were  inflicted  on  all  who 
gave  them  any  disturbance.  This  seems  to  have  had  the  effect,  for  a  while,  at  least,  of 
preventing  any  outrages. 

The  corporations  of  London,  Bristol,  and  other  great  towns,  have  been  at  all  times 
the  principal  enemies  to  the  immigration  of  foreigners.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  were  not 
more  hostile  to  them  than  to  such  of  their  own  countrymen,  belonging  to  another  part 
of  the  kingdom,  as  should  have  attempted  to  settle  amongst  them  without  being  free 
of  their  corporation.  But  in  denouncing  foreigners  they  had  the  national  prejudice 
on  their  side ;  and  their  attempts  to  confiwn  and  extend  their  monopolies  by  their  exclu- 
sion were  regarded  as  the  noblest  efforts  of  patriotism  !  Edward  III.  was  fully  aware 
of  the  real  motives  by  which  they  were  actuated,  and  steadily  resisted  their  pretensions. 
But  in  the  reigns  of  his  successors  they  succeeded  better  :  some  of  these  were  feeble  and 
unfortunate,  whilst  others  enjoyed  the  crown  only  by  a  disputed  title,  and  in  defiance  of 
powerful  competitors.  The  support  of  the  great  towns  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  such  princes,  who,  whatever  might  be  their  own  opinion  as  to  its  policy,  could  hardly 
venture  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  such  powerful  fiodies  to  exclude  strangers,  and  to 
impose  restrictions  on  commerce.  From  the  death  of  Edward  III.  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  progress  made  by  the  country  was  not  inconsiderable,  but  it  was  little 
promoted  by  legislative  enactments.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  influence 
of  corporations  seems  to  have  predominated  in  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  the 
treatment  of  foreigners  ;  and  our  legislation  partook  of  the  selfish,  monopolising  character 
of  the  source  whence  it  was  principally  derived.  Were  the  acts  and  proceedings  as  to 
aliens  the  only  memorials  of  our  policy  from  1377  to  1560,  we  should  certainly  seem  to 
have  retrograded  materially  during  tlie  interval.  Some  of  these  acts  were  passed  with 
so  little  consideration,  and  were  so  very  absurd,  that  they  had  to  be  immediately  repealed. 
Of  tliis  sort  was  the  statute  of  the  8  Henry  6.  cap.  24.,  to  the  effect  "  that  no  English- 
man shall  within  this  realm  sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  hereafter,  to  any  merchant  alien, 
any  manner  of  merchandises,  but  only  for  ready  payment  in  hand,  or  else  in  merchandises 
for  merchandises,  to  be  paid  and  contented  in  hand,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same." 
But  as  an  enactment  of  this  sort  was  very  speedily  found  to  be  more  injurious  to  our- 
selves ttian  to  the  foreigner,  it  was  repealed  in  the  following  sessions. 

The  more  tyrannical  their  conduct  in  other  respects,  the  more  were  our  princes  disposed 
to  humour  the  national  prejudice  against  foreigners.  If  not  a  cheap,  it  was,  at  least,  an 
easy  method  of  acquiring  popularity.  In  the  very  first  parliament  after  the  accession  of 
Richard  III.,  a  statute  was  passed  full  of  the  most  ridiculous,  contradictory,  and  un- 
founded allegations  as  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  influx  of  foreigners,  and  laying 
them  under  the  most  oppressive  restraints.  Considering,  indeed,  the  sort  of  treatment  to 
which  aliens  were  then  exposed,  it  may  excite  suq>rise  that  they  should  ever  have  thought 
of  visiting  the  country  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  appears  that  the  resort  of  foreign  mer- 
chants to  our  ports  was  materially  impaired  by  tlie  statutes  referred  to,  and  others  of  the 
siune  descri))tion.  This  is  evident  from  the  act  19  Henry  7.  cap.  6.,  where  it  is  stated 
that  "  woollen  cloth  is  not  sold  or  uttered  as  it  hath  been  in  divers  parts,"  and  that 
"  foreign  commodities  and  mercliandises  are  at  so  dear  and  exceeding  high  price,  that 
the  buyer  cannot  live  thereon."  But  in  despite  of  this  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
niiscliiefs  arising  from  the  restraints  on  aliens,  and  on  trade,  they  were  both  increased  in 
tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  And  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  preten- 
sions of  the  corporations  seem  to  have  been  disregarded,  and  an  attempt  made  to  act, 
not  by  starts,  but  consistently,  on  the  policy  of  Edward  III. 

The  influx  of  foreigners  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  friends 
of  the  reformed  religion,  which,  at  the  time,  was  far  from  being  firmly  established,  and 
the  government,  were  glad  to  receive  such  an  accession  of  strength  ;  and  from  the  supe- 
riority of  the   Flemings   in   commerce  and  manufactures,   the    immigrants  contributed 
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materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  in  England.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  contented  themselves,  perhaps  that  they  might  not  excite  the 
public  prejudice,  witii  declining  to  enforce  the  laws  against  aliens,  without  taking  any 
very  active  steps  in  their  favour. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  corporation  of  London  renewed  with  increased  earnest- 
ness their  complaints  of  aliens.  In  1622,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  evidently  written 
by  James  himself,  in  which,  under  pretence  of  keeping  "  a  due  temperament"  between 
the  interests  of  the  complainants  and  those  of  the  foreigners,  he  subjects  the  latter  to 
fresh  disabilities. 

Since  the  revolution,  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views  as  to  the  conduct  to  be  followed 
with  respect  to  aliens  have  continued  to  gain  ground :  several  of  the  restraining  statutes 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  while  others  have  been  so  much  modified  by  the  interference  of 
tlie  courts,  which  have  generally  been  inclined  to  soften  their  severity,  that  their  more 
offensive  provisions  are  become  inoperative.  In  1708,  an  act  was  passed,  notwithstanding 
tlie  strenuous  opposition  of  the  corporations,  for  the  general  naturalisation  of  all  foreign 
protestants ;  but  the  prejudice  against  them  was  still  so  powerful  that  it  was  repealed 
within  about  three  years.  Some  unsuccessful  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  carry  a 
similar  measure.  One  of  these,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  occasioned  the  pub- 
lication by  Dr.  Tucker  of  two  excellent  pamphlets,  in  which  the  policy  of  the  natural- 
isation act  is  most  ably  vindicated,  and  the  arguments  against  it  successfully  exposed.* 
But  no  such  statute  has  hitherto  been  pa.ssed,  and  aliens  still  continue  subject  to  various 
disabilities. 

Disabilities  of  Aliens.  — The  principal  of  these  regards  the  possession  of  fixed  property.  It  is  ruled 
that  lands  purchased  by  an  alien  for  his  own  use,  may  be  seized  by  the  king.  "  If,"  says  Blackstone,  "  he 
could  acquire  a  permanent  property  in  lands,  he  must  owe  an  allegiance,  equally  permanent  with  that 
property,  to  the  king  of  Kngland  ;  which  would  probably  be  inconsistent  with  that  which  he  owes  to  his 
own  natural  liege  lord  :  besides  that,  thereby  the  nation  might  in  him  be  subject  to  foreign  influence,  and 
feel  many  other  inconveniences.  Wherefore  by  the  civil  law  such  contracts  were  made  void,  but  the 
prince  had  no  such  advantage  of  forfeiture  thereby  as  with  us  in  England."  —  {Commeittaiies,  book  i. 
cap.  10.) 

An  alien  cannot  take  a  benefice  without  the  king's  consent,  nor  can  he  enjoy  a  place  of  trust,  or  take  a 
grant  of  lands  from  the  crown.  Aliens  may,  however,  acquire  property  in  money,  goods,  or  other  personal 
estate,  and  may  have  houses  for  the  purpose  of  their  habitation,  and  for  carrying  on  their  business.  They 
may  bring  actions  as  to  their  personal  eiliects,  and  may  dispose  of  them  by  will.  The  divit  d'auhuine  (jus 
nlbinntus,  i.  e.  alihi  natiix),  or  the  right  of  the  crown  to  succeed  to  the  efiects  of  an  alien  at  his  death,  so 
long  the  custom  in  France,  never  obtained  in  England.  If  an  alien  abroad  <lie  intestate,  his  whole  jiroperty 
here  is  distributed  acconliiig  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  he  resided  ;  but  such  residence  must  have 
been  stationary,  and  not  occasional,  otherwise  the  foreign  municipal  regulations  will  not  apply  to  the 
property. 

Aliens  may  trade  as  freely  as  natives  ;  and  for  these  many  years  past,  the  duties  of  package  and  scavage 
in  the  port  of  I^ondon,  repealed  in  183.J,  were  the  only  peculiar  duties  with  which  they  were  bunlened. 
The  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  restraining  alien  artificers  from  working  for  themselves,  are  under^tood  to 
have  been  repealed  by  the  stat.  5  Eliz.  cap.  7.  ;  and  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  employ  themselves  as  they 
I)lease. 

Aliens  indicted  for  felony  or  misdemeanor  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  which  half  are  foreigners;  a  privilege 
they  have  enjoyed,  as  already  seen,  with  some  partial  interruptions,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Conditions  oj  licsidcinc.  —  During  the  late  war,  aliens  were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  ; 
they  were  obliged  to  send  frequent  reports  of  their  residence,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
employed  ;  and  were  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  at  any  moment  by  an  order  from  the  sicretary 
of  state.     The  conditions  under  which  they  now  reside  amongst  us  are  embodied  in  the  7  Ceo.  4.  cap.  54. 

This  act  requires  every  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  from  foreign  parts  to  declare  in  writing  the  names, 
rank,  occupations,  &c.  of  all  aliens  on  board  such  vessel,  or  who  have  been  landed  from  it  any  where 
within  the  realm.  Such  declaration  to  be  made  immediately  on  arrival :  neglecting  or  refusing  to  make 
it,  or  making  a  false  one,  is  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  20/.,  and  a  further  sum  of  10/.  for  each  alien  in 
such  vessel,  or  landed  from  it  within  the  realm.  Aliens  bonujide  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  vessel 
are  excepted.  —  ^1. 

The  act  then  goes  on  to  lay  down  the  conditions  of  residence,  which  are  merely  that  every  alien  is 
required  to  make  a  declaration  and  registry,  renewed  half  yearly,  or  oftener  if  required  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  of  his  name,  abode,  and  occupation.  Aliens  neglecting  to  make  such  declaration,  or  making  a  false 
one,  are,  for  every  such  ofl'ence,  to  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  50/.,  or  be  imprisoned  any  time  not 
exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  two  justices. 

Policy  of  the  Laws  as  to  Aliens.  —  The  reasons  assigned  by  INIr.  Justice  Blackstone 
and  others  for  preventing  aliens  from  acquiring  fixed  property  .seem  to  be  very  unsatis- 
factory. In  small  states  there  might  be  grounds,  perhap.s,  for  fearing  lest  the  easy 
admission  of  aliens  to  tiie  rights  of  citizensliip  should  give  them  an  improper  bias;  but 
in  a  country  like  England,  such  apprehensions  would  be  quite  futile.  In  this  respect 
the  example  of  Holland  seems  quite  decisive.  Notwithstanding  the  comparatively 
limited  population  of  that  country,  it  was  "  the  constant  policy  of  the  republic  to  make 
Holland  a  perpetual,  safe,  and  secure  asylum  for  all  ])ersecuted  and  oppressed  strangers  ; 
no  alliance,  no  treaty,  no  regard  for,  nor  solicitation  of  any  potentate  whatever,  has  at 
any  time  been  able  to  weaken  or  destroy,  or  make  the  state  recede  from  protecting,  those 
who  liave  fled  to  it  for  their  own  security  and  self-preservation." —  (^Proposals  for  amend- 
ing  the   Trarfe  of //o//((7i(/,  printed  by  authority.      Lond.   1751.) 

A  short  residence  in  the  country,  and  a  small  payment  to  the  state,  was  all  that  was 
required  in  Holland  to  entitle  a  foreigner  to  every  privilege  enjoyed  by  a  native.      And 

•  Historical  Remarks  on  the  I.itc  Naturalization  Bill,  1751 ;  Queries  occasioned  bv  the  late  Naturalization 
Bill,  175i!. 
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it  is  of  importance  to  remnrk,  tlial  it  lias  not  been  so  much  as  insinuated  that  this  liberal 
conduct  was  in  any  instan.-e  jiroiluctive  of  a  miscliievous  result.  On  the  contrary,  all 
tlie  highest  authorities  consider  it  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  extraordinary  progress 
made  by  tlie  republic  in  wculth  and  commerce.  It  is  said  in  the  official  paper  just 
quoted,  that  "  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  all  the  persecutions  and  oppressions  that 
have  occurred  in  other  countries,  the  steady  adherence  of  the  republic  to  this  fundamental 
law  has  been  the  cause  tiiat  many  people  have  not  only  fled  hither  for  refuge,  with  their 
whole  stock  in  ready  cash,  and  '.heir  most  valuable  effects,  but  have  also  settled  and 
established  many  trades,  fabrics,  manufactures,  arts,  and  sciences,  in  this  country  ;  not- 
withstanding the  first  niati^ria's  f-<r  the  said  fabrics  and  manufactures  were  almost  wholly 
wanting  in  it,  and  not  'o  be  procured  but  at  a  great  expense  from  foreign  parts."  (Ibid.) 

With  such  an  ex  nu|)le  to  appeal  to,  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  nothing  can 
be  more  ridiculous  than  to  suppose  that  any  number  of  foreigners  wliich  it  is  at  all  likely 
should  ever  come  to  flngland  under  the  most  liberal  system,  could  occasion  any  political 
inconvenience;  and  ii  all  othei  lespects  tlieir  immigration  woidd  be  advantageous.  A 
general  naturalisalio.i  act  A'ould,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  a  wise  and  politic 
measure.  It  might  be  i.-nact-.-d,  that  those  only  who  had  resided  three  or  four  years  in 
the  country,  and  given  pi  oofs  of  their  peaceable  conduct,  should  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  its  advantages. 

(Some  parts  of  tins  article  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Treatise  on  Commerce  written  for  the 
Society  for  the  Dittiisi  )n  of  Uscfui  Knowledge,  by  the  author  of  this  Work.) 

ALKALIES.  The  distinguishing  characters  of  'these  bodies  are,  a  strong  acrid  and 
powerfully  caustic  taste ;  a  corrosive  action  upon  all  animal  matter,  destroying  its  texture 
with  considerable  rapidity ;  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  when  in  their  caustic  state,  they 
absorb  carbonic  acid  with  great  rapidity,  and  become  carbonated  (or  mild).  Their  action 
upon  vegetable  colours  also  affords  us  means  by  which  the  presence  of  an  uncombined  or 
carbonated  alkali  may  be  detected  ;  the  yellow  colour  of  turm--;ric  is  changed  to  a  red 
brown  tint  when  immersed  into  solutions  containing  them  ;  the  blue  colour  of  the  litmus, 
after  being  reddened  by  an  acid,  is  again  restored ;  the  infusions  of  the  red  cabbage,  the 
violet,  and  many  other  purple  vegetable  colours,  are  converted  to  green.  Litmus  paper 
reddened  by  carbonic  acid  is,  however,  the  most  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 
With  the  various  acids  they  also  combine,  forming  the  very  important  and  extensive  class 
of  compounds  generally  called  salts ;  a  salt  being  any  compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
an  acid  with  an  alkali  or  a  metallic  oxide. 

Alkalimetry.  —  The  method  by  which  the  value  of  the  alkalies,  or  carbonated  alkalies,  is  determined, 
being  of  considerable  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  we  shall  here  treat  it  somewhat  in  detail. 
It  is  an  established  fact,  that  49  parts  by  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  specific  gravity  I '848.'),  are  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  neutralisation  of  70  parts  by  weight  of  pure  carbonate  ot  potash,  or  48  of  pure  potass,  or  5* 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  32  of  soda ;  and  that  71)  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  neutralise 
10(1  parts  of  carbonate  of  potass  :  hence,  by  employing  a  glass  tube  of  about  two  ounces'  capacity,  and 
accurately  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  taking  70  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  diluting  it  with  water,  to 
make  the  I(X)  measures  complete,  every  measure  of  this  dilute  acid  must  be  equal  to  a  grain  of  pure  car. 
bonate  of  potass.  The  per  centage  of  real  carbonate  of  potass  existing  in  any  sample  of  pearlash  may  be 
at  once  ascertained  bv  taking  KHt  grains  of  the  samjile,  dissolving  it  in  hot  water,  straining,  and  adding 
by  degrees  100  measures  of  the  test  acid  above  mentioned ;  the  point  of  neutralisation  (when  it  ceases  to 
affect  litmus  paper  or  reddened  litmus)  being  accurately  ascertained,  the  residual  acid  will  give  the  per 
centage  of  impurities  :  for  instance,  say  that  7.5  measures  of  the  dilute  acid  have  lieen  employed  to  render 
100  grains  of  a  sample  of  pearlash  perfectly  neutral,  then  we  have  ascertained  that  it  contains  '.5  per  cent 
impurities.  The  same  process  of  course  must  be  followed  in  examining  samples  of  barilla  or  kelp,  except 
that  the  alkali  contained  in  them,  being  carlinnate  of  soda,  !107.'>  of  oil  of  vitriol  must  be  employed  instead 
of  70  The  process  recommended  by  Mr.  Faraday,  and  in  which  he  uses  only  one  test  acid,  is  as  follows  :  — 
Into  a  tube  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  nine  and  a  half  long,  and  as  cylindrical  as 
possible  throughout  its  whole  length,  1,000  grains  of  water  are  to  be  weighed,  and  the  space  occupied 
marked  on  the  tube  by  a  fine  file ;  this  .sp.ice  is  then  divided  from  above  downwards  into  100  equal  parts. 
At  23 44,  or  7656  parts  from  the  bottom,  an  extra  line  should  he  made,  and  soda  marked  opposite  to  it; 
at  48S6  potass  should  be  marked  in  the  same  way  ;  at  54R3,  carbonate  of  soda  ;  and  at  65,  carbonate  of 
potass.  A  diluted  acid  is  now  to  be  prepared,  which  shall  have  a  specific  gravity  1127  ;  and  this  is  made 
by  mixing  intimately  together  19  parts  by  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  81  of  water.  The  method  to  be  fol. 
lowed  in  the  employment  of  this  .icid  is  as  follows  : — The  dilute  acid  is  to  be  measured  in  the  tube  up  to  the 
line  opposite  to  which  the  alkali  sought  for  is  marked  ;  if  barilla,  which  contains  carlKjnate  of  soda,  5463 
measures  are  to  be  taken.  The  100  measures  are  then  made  up  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  is  then 
ready  for  use,  following  the  method  before  stated. 

The  alkalies  are  four  in  number,  namely,  .ammonia  (or  volatile  alkali\  potass  (or  vegetable  alk.tli),  soda 
(or  mineral  alkali),  and  lithia  ;  which  last  is  of  so  little  importance  that  we  shall  not  treat  of  it  here. 

The  combinations  of  these  alkalies  with  the  various  acids,  whenever  they  form  compounds  of  any  im. 
portance,  will  be  noticed. 

Ammonia,  or  Spirits  of  Hartshorn,  or  Volatile  Alkali,  —  in  its  uncombined  form,  is  an  elastic  gaseous 
body,  having  a  very  pungent  and  suffocating  odour,  destroys  animal  life,  converts  the  yellow  of  turmeric 
paper  to  a  brown,  which,  from  the  volatility  of  the  alkali,  is  again  restored  by  a  gentle  heat  to  its  original 
colour.  This  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  which  takes  into  solution  about  780  times  its  volume, 
forming  the  liquid  ammonia,  or  what  is  commonly  called  hartshorn.  Ammonia  is  liberated  whenever  any 
of  the  compounds  of  this  alkali  are  acted  upon  by  potass,  soda,  lime,  and  many  other  alkaline  earths.  Lime, 
from  its  being  the  most  economical,  is  generally  employed  :  the  best  proportions  for  its  preparations  are 
equal  weights  of  sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of  ammoniai,  and  fresh  slaked  lime  When  these  are  introduced 
into  a  retort,  and  heat  applied,  ammonia  is  liberated  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  is  conducted  by  a  Wetter's 
safety  tube  into  a  vessel  of  water,  by  which  the  gas  is  instantly  absorbed.  Muriate  of  lime  remains  in  the 
retort:  sometimes  water  is  added  to  the  mixture,  and  then  distilled.  As  thus  obtained,  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  930  or  <^0,  water  being  equal  to  lOOU.  The  most  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia  has  the 
tpccific  gravity  "875. 
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CarhonaU  of  Ammonia,  or  Volatile  Salt,  or  Suhcarhonate  of.tm7nonia.  —  Th\s  salt,  which  is  very  much 
employed  in  various  processes  of  the  arts,  was  tormerlv  obtained  by  the  action  of  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime) 
upon  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  a  double  decomposition  takes  place.  Carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are  sublimed 
iiivapour  and  muriate  of  lime  remains  in  the  vessel.  A  much  less  expensive  process  is,  however,  now 
followed  namely,  from  the  waste  gas  liquors  obtained  in  the  purification  of  coal  gas  ;  these  are  evaporated, 
and  the  black  impure  sulphuric  acid  added.  By  this  means  a  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  and  the 
carbonate  procured  from  it  by  the  action  of  powdered  chalk,  as  in  the  former  process. 

Its  uses  are  principally  in  forming  other  compounds  of  ammonia,  as  smelling  salts  ;  and  it  is  likewise  em- 
ployed  rather  extensively  by  pastry-cooks  for  making  light  pastry,  which  is  caused  by  the  volatile  carbonate 
of  ammonia  escaping  and  raising  up  the  pastry  by  the  heat  of  the  oven.  It  is  entirely  dissipated  during 
the  baking,  so  that  no  ili  effect  can  arise  from  its  u.se. 

Both  this  compound  and  the  preceding  act  as  violent  stimulants  on  the  animal  system. 

Muriate  nf  Ammonia,  or  Sal  AmTnoniac  — was  formerly  brought  to  this  country  from  Egypt,  where  it 
was  procured  by  submitting  the  soot  of  camels'  dung  (there  emplo>ed  for  fuel)  to  sublimation  in  closed 
vessels  •  it  is,  however,  at  present  manufactured  in  very  large  quantities  in  this  country  in  a  variety  of 
ways  The  most  economical  processes  are  either  submitting  sulphate  of  ammonia  mixed  intimately  with 
muriate  of  soda  (sea  salt)  to  sublimation,  or  by  substituting  the  bittern  of  sea  water,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  muriate  of  magnesia,  for  the  sea  salt.  In  the  first  process  a  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  the  muriate 
of  ammonia,  which,  being  volatile,  rises  in  the  vaporous  form,  and  is  condensed  in  the  cool  parts  of  the 
apparatus  :  in  the  latter  process,  a  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  results.  It  is  generally  from  this 
salt  (muriate  of  ammonia)  that  the  liquid  ammonia  is  manufactured  :  it  is  also  employed  m  tinning  and 
soldering,  to  preserve  the  metals  from  oxidation.  It  is  a  semi-transparent,  tough  salt,  having  an  acrid 
and  cool  taste,  and  is  usuallv  met  with  in  the  form  of  hemispherical  masses.  Sal  ammoniac  is  made  at 
Calcutta,  and  is  thence  exported  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs. 
In  18J4-25,  the  exports  amounted  to  114  tons. 

SulphaU-  of  Ammonia.  —  The  preparation  of  the  sulphate  lias  been  already  given  under  the  head  of  am- 
monia ;  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  both  of  the  carbonate  and  muriate. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia.  —The  spirit  of  Mindererns  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
by  acetic  acid  ;  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  effervescence,  and  an  acetate  of  amjnonia  is  formed  :  it  is 
employed  in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge. 

All  these  salts  of  ammonia  have  the  following  properties; —they  are  volatile  at  a  low  red  heat;  the  fixed 
alkalies  decompose  them,  combining  with  their  acid,  and  the  ammonia  is  liberated. 

When  combined  with  a  fixed  acid,  such  as  the  boracic  or  phosphoric,  they  are  decomposed,  the  am- 
monia alone  being  volatilised,  and  the  acid  remaining  pure.  Tkis  process  was  described  for  obtaining 
pure  phosphoric  acid. 

Potass,  or  Vegetable  yJM-rt//.  — The  original  source  of  this  alkali  is  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whence 
is  derived  its  name  of  vegetable  alkali.  When  wood  is  burnt,  and  the  ashes  lixiviated  with  water,  boiled, 
straine<l,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  an  intensely  alkaline  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  potash,  from  this  process  being  conducted  in  iron  pots.  It  is  then  removed  to  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  submitted  to  heat,  and  a  current  of  air.  This  burns  out  extractive  matter  and  other  impurities,  and 
the  salt  assumes  a  pearly  white  colour,  and  is  hence  called  pearlashes.  Care  should  be  taken,  during  this 
process,  that  the  potashes  do  not  enter  into  fusion,  as  this  would  destroy  the  full  effisct  of  the  operation. 

Pearlashes.  —  Pearlashes  generally  contain  about  from  OU  to  83  or  84  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate  of 
potass.  Its  uses  in  manufactures  are  numerous  and  important.  It  is  employed  in  making  flint-glass,  of 
which  it  constitutes  about  one  sixth  of  the  materials  employed  ;  in  soap-making,  especially  for  the  softer 
kinds  of  soap:  for  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  first  rendered  caustic  by  means  of  lime.  In  the  rectifi- 
cation of  spirits,  large  quantities  are  employed  to  combine  with  the  water  previously  in  union  with  the 

Suhcarhonate  qf  Potass,  or  Salt  of  Tartar—  is  used  in  preparing  the  subcarbonate  of  potass  of  the  Pharma. 
copceia,  (carbonate  of  potass  of  the  chemical  nomenclature,)  and  likewise  in  rendering  hard  spring  waters 
soft,  and  in  cleansing  substances  from  grease;  it  is  sometimes  called  salt  of  wormwood.  When  made  by  the 
deflagration  of  two  parts  of  tartar  of  argol  and  one  of  nitre,  it  is  called  black  flux,  and  is  used  extensively 
in  metallurgic  operations. 

From  the  sulx;arboiiate  of  potash  the  pure  and  uncombined  potass  is  obtained,  by  adding  an  equal 
weight  of  fresh  burnt  lime,  jircviously  slaked,  and  boiling  them  with  half  their  weight  of  water.  By  this 
process  the  lime  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  potass  remains  in  solution  in  its  caustic  state ; 
by  boiling  the  clear  solution  rapidly  in  iron  vessels,  and  submitting  it  to  fusion,  we  obtain  the  fused 
potass. 

If  it  be  required  perfectly  pure  for  chemical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  in  silver  vessels,  and 
dissolve  in  strong  alcohol.  This  takes  up  the  pure  potass,  and  leaves  any  portion  of  the  subcarbonate  that 
may  not  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  lime ;  then  the  alcohol  is  to  be  distilled  off,  and  the  potass  fu.vcd  at 
a  red  heat,  and  poured  out  in  its  liquid  state  on  a  cold  slab.  As  thus  procured,  it  is  a  white,  brittle  mass, 
highly  deliquescent,  absorbing  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  atmosphere.  When  evapor- 
ated in  iron  vessels  it  has  a  dirty  colour,  and  lets  fall  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  when  dissolved  in  water, 
from  its  having  acted  upon  the  iron  boilers. 

Potass  acts  with  great  rapidity  upon  animal  substances,  destroying  their  texture,  and  is  on  this 
account  employed  as  a  caustic,  and  wa>  fbrinc'y  called  lapis  infernalis. 

Carbonate  (or,  in  the  chemical  ^^omcuc\■^l\lXC,' ISicarbonate)  of  Potass  —  is  prepared  by  passing  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  subcarbonate  :  and  evaporating  at  a  temperature  below  212°,  and  crys- 
tallising. It  is  used  in  making  effervescing  draughts.  It  loses  one  proportion  of  its  carbonic  acid  when 
heated,  and  is  converted  into  the  subcarbonate. 

Sulphate  of  Potass,  or  Sal  Polychrest,  or  Vitriolated  Tartar —  is  obtained  by  submitting  the  salt,  which 
remains  after  the  manufacture  of  nitiicacid  from  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  red  heat,  or  by  neutrali*. 
ing  the  excess  of  acid  contained  in  that  salt  by  subcarbonate  of  potass. 

Bisulphate  of  Potass,  orSal  £nixum.  — This  is  the  salt  mentioned  above,  as  the  residue  from  the  process 
for  ohUtining  nitric  acid.  It  is  employed,  in  very  large  quantities,  in  the  manufacture  of  alum;  also  in 
tinning  iron,  for  pickling,  as  it  is  termed  ;  it  is  sometimes  also  used  as  a  flux. 

nitrate  of  Potash,  Nitre,  or  Saltpetre.  —  This  salt,  which  is  of  so  much  importance  in  every  branch  of 
the  arts,  is  found  native  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  obtained  frorr 
soils  conr.posed  of  decomposing  granite,  the  felspar  of  which  gives  rise,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  potast  i  ht 
nitric  acid  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for,  except  it  is  by  a  union  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gas(*  .^  the 
atmosphere  taking  place  in  those  hot  climates;  for,  from  authenticated  accounts,  no  decaying  animal 
or  vegetable  matter  exists  in  the  nitre  districts  of  India.  By  lixiviation  with  water  the  nitre  is  dissolved 
from  the  soil,  which  is  again  thrown  out  into  the  air,  to  be  washed  the  following  year ;  so  that  it  is 
formed  continually.  These  lixiviations  are  then  evaporated  ;  and  when  of  a  certain  strength,  a  quantity 
of  common  salt  separates,  which  is  removed  as  it  falls ;  and  the  nitre  is  then  crystallised  and  imported 
to  this  country,  always  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  impurities,  which  are  deilucted  in  the  purchase 
of  large  quantities  of  the  article,  being  termed  its  refraction.  It  is  generally  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
gun|)Owder  and  pure  nitric  acid,  refined  or  re-crystallised. 

Nitre  may  be  also  made  artificially,  in  beds  of  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  mixed  with  old 
mortar,  or  other  refuse  calcareous  earth  ;  these  arc  watered  occasionally,  too  much  moisture  being  hurt- 
ful .  after  a  certain  period,  depending  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  process  has  gone  on,  the  whole  is 
submitted  to  lixiviation  together  with  wood-ashes,  which  contain  subcarbonate  of  potass,  and  which  de. 
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composes  any  nitrate  of  lime  formed,  of  whirh  there  is  generally  a  considerable  quantity.  After  the 
lixiviation  is  complete,  which  takes  some  time,  the  solution  is  separated  and  boiled  down  ;  the  salt  sepa- 
rates as  in  the  other  process,  and  the  nitre  is  then  crystallised.  It  was  from  this  source  tliat  the  whole  ot 
the  nitre,  nearly,  employed  by  the  P'rench  during  the  long  protracted  war  with  the  continental  powers, 
visi  obtained. 

Nitre  has  a  cold,  penetrating,  and  nauseous  taste ;  enters  into  igneous  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  is 
then  moulded  into  round  cakes  called  sal  prunella.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid ;  of 
gunpowder,  which  is  composed  of  "5  parts  by  weight  of  nitre,  Iti  of  charcoal,  and  9  of  sulphur  (the  nitre 
for  this  purpose  should  be  of  great  purity) ;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol :  as  a  flux  it  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  we  possess;  it  is  also  used  for  the  i)reservation  of  animal  food,  and  in  making  fri- 
gnrific  mixtures :  1  oz.  of  nitre  dissolved  in  5  oz.  of  water  lowers  its  temperature  Ij  degrees  of  lahren- 
hcit's  thermometer.  —  {See  S.vltpktrk.) 

Oxalate  and  Binoxrilaic  of  Potass.  —  'I'lie  binoxalate  of  potass,  or  salt  of  lemon,  or  sorrel,  by  both  which 
last  names  it  is  very  commonly  known,  is  procured  from  the  juice  of  the  common  sorrel  (Humex  Acetosa), 
or  the  wood  sorrel  (Oxalis  Acetosella),  by  crystallisation,  after  the  feculent  matter  has  been  separated  by 
standing  a  few  days.  Its  chief  uses  are,  in  removing  ink  spots  or  iron  moulds ;  and  also  as  a  refreshing 
beverage  when  mixed  with  sugar  and  water. 

The  neutral  oxalate  is  obtained  from  this  salt  by  combining  the  excess  of  acid  which  it  contains  with  a 
solution  of  subcarbonatc  of  potass.  Is  very  much  used  in  chemistry,  as  the  best  test  of  the  presence  of  lime. 
Tartrate  and  Bilarlrate  of  Potass.  —  Uitartrate  of  potass,  or  cream  of  tartar,  is,  when  in  its  crude  and 
impure  state,  called  argol,  and  is  deposited  in  the  interior  of  wine  casks  during  fermentation,  and  from, 
this  source  the  whole  of  the  cream  of  tartar  is  obtained.  It  is  generally  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour,  but 
may  be  puritied  and  rendered  pcrlectly  white  by  solution  and  crystallisation.  It  is  employed  very  exten- 
sively in  dyeing,  hat.making,  and  in  the  preparation  of  tartaric  acid,  and  many  of  the  compounds  of 
tartaric  acid,  as  tartar  emelic,  soluble  tartar  ^ tartrate  of  potass)  :  when  heated  to  redness  it  is  converted  into 
carbonate  of  potass  and  charcoal ;  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre  and  thrown  into  a  red  hot  crucible  it 
forms  the  black  flux,  and  with  its  own  weight  of  nitre  the  white  flux,  both  of  which  are  very  much  em- 
ployed in  metallurgic  operations.  The  tartrate  is  made  by  the  addition  of  subcarbonatc  of  potass  to  a 
solution  of  the  bitartrate  until  perfectly  neutral :  it  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  purgative. 

Ferroci/arutte  or  Prussiate  rf  Potass. — This  salt  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  subcarbonatc  of  potass,  at  a 
low  red  heat,  upon  refuse  animal  matter,  such  as  hoofs,  horns,  skin,  &c.,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  sulj- 
carbonate,  to  four  or  five  of  the  animal  matter.  But  the  process  recommended  by  M.  Gautier  is  prefer, 
able;  he  finds,  that  when  animal  matter  is  heated  with  nitre,  it  yields  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the 
ferroprussiate  than  when  either  potass  or  subcarbonatc  of  potass  are  employed  ;  the  proportions  he  finds 
most  economical  are,  1  part  by  weight  of  nitre,  3  parts  of  dry  blood,  and  iron  scales  or  filings  equal  to  a 
fiftieth  of  the  blood  employed 

The  coagulum  of  blood  is  mixed  intimately  with  the  nitre  and  iron  filing?,  and  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  air ;  they  are  then  submitted  to  a  very  low  red  heat,  in  deep  iron  cylinders,  as  long  as  vapours  con. 
tinue  to  be  liberated  ;  when  cold,  the  contents  are  dissolved  in  12  or  15  times  their  weight  and  strained. 
On  evaporation,  till  of  the  specific  gravity  r28+,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  a  large  quantity  of  bicarbonate 
of  potass  crystallises,  and  by  further  evaporation  till  of  the  specific  gravity  ISOfi,  the  ferroprussiate  of 
potass  crystallises  on  cooling.  This  is  to  be  recrystallised.  It  is  a  beautiful  yellow  salt,  very  tough,  having 
a  tenacity  similar  to  spermaceti,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  employed  very  extensively  in 
dyeing  blues,  and  in  calico  printing ;  also  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue,  which  is  a  comjjound  of  the 
ferroprussic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  adding  1  part  of  the  ferroprussiate  of  potass  dissolved  in 
water,  to  1  part  of  copperas,  and  4  parts  of  alum  in  solution. 

Chromalc  of  Potass.  —  This  salt  is  obtained  from  the  native  cbromate  of  iron  by  the  action  of  nitre  at 
a  full  red  heat  in  equal  proportions.  By  solution,  filtration,  and  evaporation,  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow 
coloured  salt  results.  It  is  very  much  employed  in  dyeing,  calico  printing,  and  calico  making,  from  its 
producing  bright  yellow  precipitates  with  solutions  of  lead. 

Bichromate  of  Potass  —  is  prepared  from  the  above-mentioned  salt,  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
yellow  solution  obtained  frcm  the  heated  mass  by  the  action  of  water ;  on  evaporating  this,  a  dark  red 
coloured  salt  crystallises,  which  is  the  bichromate.  This  is  also  very  largely  employed  by  the  calico 
printers,  and  when  mixed  in  solution  with  nitric  acid,  possesses  the  property  of  destroying  vegetable 
colours ;  on  this  account  it  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  at  the  same  time  removes  a  vegetable  colour,  and 
forms  a  base  for  A  yellow  dye. 

Chlorate  or  Hypcroxi/7mirinte  of  Potass.— The  preparation  of  this  salt  is  attended  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  nicety.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through  a 
solution  of  caustic  potass;  then  boiling  and  evaporating;  the  first  salt  that  separates  is  the  chlorate  of 
potass  ;  and  by  further  evaporation,  muriate  of  potass  is  obtained.  It  is  used  in  making  matches  for  in- 
stantaneous light  boxes,  which  are  prepared  by  first  dipping  the  wood  in  melted  sulphur,  and  then  into 
a  thin  i)aste,  formed  of  3  ))arts  chlorate  of  potass,  2  parts  starch,  and  a  little  vermilion  ;  with  sulphur  it 
forms  a  very  explosive  compound,  generally  employed  for  filling  the  percussion  caps  of  fowling-pieces. 

Soda,  or  Mineral  Alkali. — The  sources  of  this  alkali  in  nature  are  various.  It  is  obtained  in  combination 
with  carbonic  acid,  when  plants  which  grow  by  the  sea-side  are  burnt.  The  ashes  thus  obtained  are  called 
barilla  and  kelp;  and  also  in  some  countries  it  is  found  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  is  called  nitrum  or  natron  ;  this  occurs  particularly  in  Kgypt  and  South  America.  Trona  is  also 
another  native  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  exported  from  Tripoli.  In  combination  with  muriatic  acid  it  is 
also  found  in  immense  abundance,  forming  the  rock  salt,  and  sea  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  carbonate  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  potass  is  obtained  from  its  carbonate,  namely,  by  boiling 
it  with  fresh  burnt  lime  previously  slaked,  decanting  the  clear  solution,  and  evaporating  and  fusing.  It 
is  a  white  brittle  substance,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  converted  into  a  dry  carbonate.  Its  uses 
in  the  aits  and  manufactures  are  of  considerable  importance.  In  soap-making  it  is  employed  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  for  this  purpose  is  generally  procured  from  barilla  or  kelp,  by  mixing  them  with  lime,  and 
by  the  infusion  of  water  procuring  a  caustic  soda  ley  ;  this  is  mixed  with  oil  and  fatty  matters  in  various 
proportions,  and  boiled  ;  the  saponification  of  the  fatty  matter  takes  place,  and  the  soap  formed  rises  to 
the  surface  ;  the  ley  is  then  drawn  from  beneath,  and  fresh  leys  added,  until  the  soap  is  completely  free 
from  oil ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  dry.  Soda  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  plate,  crown,  and  bottle 
glas.t,  though  for  this  purpose  it  is  generally  in  the  form  of  carbonate  or  sulphate. 

Stibcarbonate  of  Soda.  (In  the  chemical  nomenclature  it  is  called  carbonate.)  —  This  is  generally  pre- 
pared fr<mi  barilla,  which  contains  about  from  16  to  24  per  cent.  Barilla  is  procured  by  incinerating  the 
salsola  soda,  and  other  sea-side  plants  ;  it  is  mad^  in  large  quantities  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Kelp  is  another 
impure  carbonate  of  soda,  but  does  not  contain  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent.  ;  it  is  the  ashes  obtained  from 
sea  weeds  by  incineration,  and  is  made  on  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland.  From  these,  the  crystallised 
carbonate  (or  subcarbonatc,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called)  is  made  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  boiling,  straining,  evaporating,  and  skimming  ofl'  the  common  salt  as  il  forms  on  the  surface;  on 
cooling,  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  crystallises.  Another  method  is  by  heating  the  sulphate  of  soda  with 
carl)onatc  of  lirne  and  charcoal,  and  then  dissolving  out  the  soluble  carbonate  ;  also,  by  the  action  of  car- 
bonate of  potass  (pearlash)  upon  solutions  of  sea  salt  —  (See  Barilla  and  Kelp.) 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda  —  is  procured  by  driving  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  solutions  of  the 
carbonate,  and  then  evaporating  at  a  temperature  below  212°  Fahrenheit ;  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  making 
soda  water  powder.s.  This  is  the  carbonate  of  soda  of  the  Pharmacopeia,  liy  the  application  of  a  red  heat 
it  loses  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  !^ubcalbollate. 
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Sulphate  of  Soda,  or  Glaiihcr  Salts.  —  This  salt,  which  has  received  the  name  of  Glauber,  from  its  dis. 
coverer,  is  the  residue  of  a  great  many  chemical  processes;  for  instance,  when  muriate  of  soda  is  acted 
upon  by  oil  of  vitriol,  muriatic  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda  result ;  in  making  chlorine  gas  for  the  manu- 
facture'of  the  chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder,  sulphate  of  soda  and  suliihate  of  manganese  result; 
the  materials  employed  being  sea  salt,  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  :  also, 
in  the  prepanHion  of  acetic  acid  from  the  aiitate  of  soda,  and  in  tile  preparation  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
from  sea  salt  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  a  colourless,  transparent  salt,  effloresces  readily 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  dry  powder;  it  has  a  cold,  bitter  taste.  It  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  as  a  medicine.  It  is  found  native  in  some  countries,  particularly 
in  Persia  and  South  America  —  frequently  as  an  efflorescence  upon  new  walls. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  — This  salt  is  found  native  in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  called,  from  its  square 
form,  cubic  nitre;  it  is,  however,  very  little  used. 

Muriate  of  Soda,  or  Sea  Salt. — This  compound  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  the  earth,  and  is  called 
from  this  circumstance  rock  salt,  or  sal  gem.  The  mines  of  Cheshire  and  Droitwich,  in  this  country,  and 
those  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Spain,  and  many  others,  afford  immense  quantities  of  this  compound.  It 
is  also  obtaineil  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water,  both  spontaneously  in  pits  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
large  iron  boilers  ;  the  uncrystallisable  fluid  is  called  the  bittern  ;  basket  salt  is  made  by  placing  the  salt 
after  evaporation  in  conical  liaskctt,  and  passing  through  it  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  which  dissolves 
and  carries  oft"  the  muriate  of  magnesia  or  lime.  Pure  salt  should  not  become  moist  by  exposure  to  the 
air;  it  decrepitates  when  heated;  it  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  muriatic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  many  other  operations  ;  also  in  glazing  stone-ware,  pottery,  &c.  ;  and  from  its 
great  antiseptic  properties,  is  used  largely  for  the  preservation  of  animal  food ;  as  a  flux  also  in  metal- 
lurgy. 

Borate  of  Soda,  or  Borax.  —  This  salt  is  found  in  Thibet  and  Persia,  deposited  from  saline  lakes;  it  is 
called  tincal,  and  is  imported  in-to  this  country,  where  it  is  purified  by  solution  ;  the  fatty  matter  with 
winch  the  tincal  isalways  coated  being  removed,  and  the  solution  evaporated  and  crystallised :  its  principal 
uses  are  as  a  flux,  from  its  acting  very  powerfully  upon  earthy  substances. 

ALKANET,  OR  ANCHUSA  (Gcr.  Or/tarae<;  Tiu.  Ossetong ;  Fr.  Orcaneite ;  It.  An- 
ciisa  ;  Sp.  Arcaneta),  a  species  of  buglos.s  (Anchusa  tinctoria  Lin.).  It  has  been  cultivated 
in  England;  but  is  found  of  the  finest  quality  in  Siberia,  Spain,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  south  of  France,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Montpellier.  The  roots  of  the  plant  are  the 
only  parts  that  are  made  use  of.  When  in  perfection,  they  are  about  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  having  a  thick  bark  of  a  deep  purplish  red  coloin\  This,  when  separated  from 
tlic  whitish  woody  pith,  iinparts  a  fine  deep  red  to  alcohol,  oils,  wax,  and  all  unctuous 
substances.  To  water  it  gives  only  a  dull  brownish  hue.  It  is  principally  employed  to 
tint  pomatums  and  unguents,  wax  used  in  the  making  of  fancy  candles,  oils  employed  in 
the  dressing  of  mahogany,  rose-wood,  &c.  The  alkanet  brought  from  Constantinople 
yields  a  more  beautiful  but  less  permanent  dye  than  that  of  France. —  (^Lewis's  Mat.  Med.  ; 
Magnien,  Diciionnaire  clcs  Productions.) 

The  duty,  which  was  previously  very  oppressive,  was  reduced  in  1832  to  2s.  a  cwt.  In  that  year  it  pro- 
duced 1,787/.  is.  Sri.  This,  supposing  it  to  have  been  all  charged  with  the  2s.  duty,  shows  a  conbumption 
of  17,875i  cwt.     The  price  varies  from  27s.  to  32,«.  a  cwt. 

ALLOWANCES,  TARES,  &c.  In  selling  goods,  or  in  paying  duties  upon  them, 
certain  deductions  are  made  from  their  weiglits,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  packages 
in  which  they  are  enclosed,  and  which  are  regulated  in  most  instances  by  the  custom  of 
merchants,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  public  offices.  These  allowances,  as  they  are 
termed,  are  distinguished  by  the  epithets  Draft,  Tare,  Trett,  and  Cloff. 

Draft  is  a  deduction  from  the  original  or  gross  weight  of  goods,  and  is  subtracted  before  the  tare  is 
taken  ofT 

Tare  is  an  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  bag,  box,  cask,  or  other  package,  in  which  goods  are 
weighed. 

Kent  or  open  tare  is  the  actual  weight  of  the  package. 

Customary  tare  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  established  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  package. 

Cotuputed  tare  is  an  estimated  allowance  .igreed  upon  at  the  time. 

/iverage  tare  is  when  a  few  packages  only  among  several  are  weighed,  their  mean  or  average  taken,  and 
the  rest  tared  accordingly. 

Super.tarc  is  an  additional  allowance,  or  tare,  where  the  commodity  or  package  exceeds  a  certain 
weight. 

When  tare  is  allowed,  the  remainder  is  called  the  nelt  weight ;  but  if  trett  be  allowed,  it  is  called  the 
suttte  treif;/it. 

Tretl  is  a  deduction  of  4 lbs.  from  every  104  lbs.  of  suttle  weight. 

'I'his  allowance,  which  is  said  to  be  for  dust  or  sand,  or  for  the  waste  or  wear  of  the  commodity,  was 
formerly  made  on  most  foreign  articles  sold  by  the  pound  avoirdupois;  but  it  is  now  nearly  discontinuid 
by  merchants,  or  else  allowed  in  the  price.  It  is  wholly  abolished  at  the  East  India  warehouses  in  London  ; 
and  neither  trett  nor  drall  is  allowed  at  the  Custom-house. 

Ctqff]  or  Clot/gfi,  is  another  allowance  that  is  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  stated  in  arithmetical  books  to  be  a 
deduction  of  2  lbs.  from  every  3  cwt.  of  the  second  suttte  ;  that  is,  the  remainder  after  trett  is  subtracted  ; 
but  merchants,  at  present,  know  cloff  only  as  a  small  deduction,  like  draft,  from  the  original  weight,  and 
this  only  from  two  or  three  articles.  —  (See  Kelly's  Cambist,  art.  "  London.") 

Tor  an  account  of  the  tares  and  allowances  at  London,  see  Tare;  for  the  tares  and  allowances  at  the 
great  foreign  trading  towns,  see  their  names. 

ALMONDS  (Ger.  Mandcbi;  Du.  Amandelen;  Fr.  Amnndes;  It.  Mandorli ,-  Sp.  Al- 
mendra;  Port.  Ainendo ;  litis.  Mindal;  Lat.  Amygdala:  amara,  dulces),n  kind  of  medicinal 
fruit,  contained  in  a  hard  shell,  that  is  enclo.sed  in  a  tough  sort  of  cotton  skin.  The  tree 
(Amygdalus  communis)  which  produces  this  fruit  nearly  resembles  the  peacli  both  in 
leaves  and  blossoms ;  it  grows  spontaneously  only  in  warm  countries,  as  Spain,  and  par- 
ticularly Barbary.  It  flow-ers  early  in  the  spring,  and  produces  fruit  in  August.  Almonds 
are  of  two  sorts,  sweet  and  bitter.  They  are  not  distinguishable  from  each  oflier  but  by 
the  taste  of  the  kernel  or  fruit.  "  Tlie  Valentia  almond  is  sweet,  large,  and  flat-pointed 
.It  one  extremity,  and  compressed  in  the  middle.      The  Italian  almonds  are  not  so  sweet, 
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smaller,  and  less  depressed  in  the  middle.  The  Jordan  almonds  come  from  Malaga,  and 
are  the  best  sweet  almonds  brought  to  England.  They  are  longer,  flatter,  less  pointed 
at  one  end  and  less  round  at  the  other,  and  have  a  paler  cuticle  than  those  we  have  de- 
scribed. The  sweet  almonds  are  imported  in  mats,  casks,  and  boxes ;  the  bitter,  which 
come  chiefly  from  Mogadore,  arrive  in  boxes." — (  Thomsons  Dispensatory.) 

Duties  on  Almonds.  —  Previously  to  1832,  almonds  were  among  the  most  grossly  overtaxed  articles  in 
the  British  tarifl';  but  the  subjoined  statement  shows  that  the  duties  were  then  materially  reduced.  It 
further  appears  from  it,  that  though  the  duty  on  bitter  almonds  in  18-32  amounted  to  only  about  one  eighth 
part  of  its  amount  in  1831,  the  revenue  derived  from  them  did  not  fall  off  more  than  about  half,  showing 
that  the  consumption  had  increased  in  a/0!/r/oW  proportion  !  The  revenue  from  Jordan  almonds  in  1831 
was  7,830/. ;  and  in  18,32,  5,09i;/. ;  tliough  the  duty  in  the  latter  year  was  less  than  half  what  it  had  been  in 
the  former.  The  results  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  othcr'sorts  of  almonds  are  exactly  similar.  This, 
therefore,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  reasonable  duties.  The  fair  presumption  is, 
that  in  a  few  years  the  revenue  from  almonds,  under  the  present  moderate  duties,  will  be  much  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been  under  the  high  duties. 

An  Account  of  the  different  Descriptions  of  Almonds  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Years 
1831  and  1832,  the  Rates  of  Duty  thereon,  the  Produce  of  the  Duties,  with  the  Countries  from  whence 
the  Almonds  were  brought,  and  specifying  the  Quantities  brought  from  each.  —  (Obtained  from  the 
Custom-house  for  this  Work.) 
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Countries  from  which 
imported. 

Quantities  imported.                                                  | 

Bitter  Almonds. 

Jordan  Almonds. 

Almonds  of  other  Sorts. 

1&31. 

1832. 

1831. 

1832. 

1831. 

1832. 

Germany        .         .        - 
The  Netherlands 
I'ranco           -        - 
Portugal,    Azores,    and  7 

Madeira       -        -        -J 
Spain          .           .           - 
Gibraltar          .       -       - 
Itdy 
M.ilt,i 

Turkey      .           -           - 
'X"ripoli,Barbary,andMo-  J 

rocco           -       -       -i 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
East  Indies 

United  States  of  America 
Isles  of  Guernsey.Jcrsey, } 

and  Man        -       -     -i 

Total       - 

From  Foreign  Countries 
From  British  Possessions 

Nett  produce  of  the  Duties 

Crvt.  i/ri.  lbs. 

56    1  22 

1    2  24 

1    3    6 

193    3    7 

22    2    6 

3,115    3  24 

Cnl.  in.  lilt. 
22     2     5 
21    2  24 
43    1  24 

2    2  16 
18    2  24 

2,697    0  21 

101    3*13 

Cnit.  }r«.  Uu. 

1     2  10 

Z,.^!    2    3 

130    0  23 

0    2    0 

0    1    5 

Civ/,  qn.  lit. 

0     1     8 

1,333     3  U 
0    0  18 
0    0    2 

0  0    6 

1  1  27 

Ctvt.  gr«.  On. 
103    3    2 

550    0  22 

331    2  25 

2,618    2  10 

232    0  22 

151    3  15 

0    0  27 

0    0  13 

5,138    2  11 

0  0    fi 

1  023 

7    0    1 

Ctvt.  an.  tin. 
5     0     8 
0     I     9 

549     1  12 

339    3    2 

1.835    3  17 
86    1  12 
140    0    5 

6,018    3  15 

0    0  14 
0    1  24 

25    3  14 

3,392    1     5 

2,908    0  15 

2,494    0  13 

U-Sas    3  16 

9,1a';  2  9 

9,<m    0  20 

Rates  of  Duty  per  Cwt                                                | 

£  s.    d. 
1   11     8 
0  15  10 

2,2r.O    6    2 

£  s.    d. 
0    4    0 
0    4    0 

1,068  17    1 

£  s.    d. 
4  15    0 
2    7    6 

7,830    5  11 

£   s.    d. 

2    0    0 
1    0    0 

5,092    0    6 

£    1.    rf. 
2    7    6 
2    7    6 

7,850  17    6 

£    1.    d. 
1    0    0 
10    0 

5,466    5    7 

Almonds  were  worth,  in  bond,  in  the  London  market,  in  August  1833,  Jordan,  'i5s.  to  100».  per  cwt ; 
Barbary  (bitter),  31s.  per  ditto;  Valencia  (sweet),  72s.  to  75s.  per  ditto. 

ALOES  (Du.  Aloe;  Fr.  Aloes;  Ger.  and  Lat.  Aloe;  Rus.  Sahir;  Sp.  Aloe;  Arab. 
Mucibar),  a  bitter,  gummy,  resinous,  inspissated  juice,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  of  the  same  name.  There  arc  four  sorts  of  aloes  met  with  in  commerce ;  viz. 
Socotrine,  Hepatic,  Cahalline,  and  Cape. 

1.  Socotrine  —  so  cjlleii  from  the  island  of  Socotra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  not  very  distant  from  Cape 
Guardafui,  where  the  plant  {Aloe  spicatai,  of  which  this  species  is  the  produce,  grows  abundantly.  It  is 
in  pieces  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  glossy  as  if  varnished,  and  in  some  degree  pellucid.  When  reduced 
to  powder,  it  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  Its  taste  is  extremely  bitter;  and  it  has  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  russet  apple  decaying.  It  softens  in  the  hand,  and  is  adhesive;  yet  is  suf- 
ficiently pulverulent.  It  is  imported  by  way  of  Smyrna  and  Alexandria,  in  chests  and  casks,  but  is  very 
scarce  in  England. 

'2  Hepatic,  —  'I'lie  real  hepatic  aloes,  so  called  from  its  liver  colour,  is  believe<l  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
Aloe  per/oliata,  which  grow.'  in  Yemen  in  Arabia,  from  which  it  is  ex])orted  to  Bombay,  whence  it  finds 
its  way  to  Europe.  It  is  duller  in  the  colour,  bitterer,  and  has  a  less  pleasant  aroma  than  the  Socotrine 
aloes,  for  which,  however,  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  Barbadocs  aloes,  which  is  often  passed  off  for  the 
hep.itic,  is  the  produce  of  the  Atuc  vulgtiris.  It  is  brought  home  in  calabashes,  or  large  gourd  shells,  con- 
taining from  6U  to  70  lbs.  It  is  duskier  in  its  hue  than  the  Bombay,  or  real  hepatic  aloes,  and  the  taste  is 
more  nauseous,  and  intensely  bitter.    The  colour  of  the  powder  is  a  dull  olive  yellow. 

3.  Caballinc,  or  Horse,  Aloes  seems  to  be  merely  the  coarsest  species  or  refuse  of  the  Barbadoes  aloes  It 
is  used  only  in  veterinary  medicine ;  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  rank  fcctid  smell. 

4.  Cape  Aloes  is  the  produce  of  the  Aloe  spicata,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  interior  of 
the  Cape  colony,  and  in  Mclinda.  The  latter  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  extract  sold  in  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Socotrine  aloes.  The  oJour  of  the  Cape  aloes  is  stronger  and  more  disagreeable  than 
that  of  the  Socotrine  ;  they  have,  also,  a  yellower  hue  on  the  outside  ;  arc  less  glossy,  softer,  and  more 
pliable ;  the  colour  of  the  powder  is  more  like  that  of  gamboge  th.in  that  of  the  true  Socotrine  aloes.  — 
\Ainslic's  Mat.  Indica  ;  Thomson's  Dispensatory  awA  Mat.  Medica.) 
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Last  year  the  duty  on  aloes  was  reduced  to  '2d.  per  lb.  on  those  from  a  British  possession,  and  to  8rf. 
on  those  from  a  foreign  country.  The  duty  produced  1,810/.  5s.  'id.  of  nett  revenue  ;  but  as  the  old  rates 
of  duty  existed  during  a  part  of  the  year,  it  does  not  attbrd  the  means  of  determining  the  consumption. 

ALOES-WOOD  (Ger.  Aloeholz;  Du.  Aloehout,  Paradyshout ;  Vx  . Buis  (F Aloes ;  It. 
Legno  di  Aloe;  Sp.  Aloe  china;  Lat.  Lignum  Aloes;  Sans.  Aguru;  Malay,  Agila ;  Siam. 
Kisna),  the  produce  of  a  large  forest  tree,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  countries  between 
China  and  India,  from  the  24th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  equator. 

It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  diseased  action  confined  to  a  small  part  of  a  few  trees,  of  which  the  rest  of 
the  wood  is  wholly  valueless.  It  appears  to  be  more  or  less  frequent  according  to  soil  and  climate,  and 
from  the  same  causes  to  differ  materially  in  quality.  It  is  produced  both  in  the  greatest  quantity  and  per- 
fection in  the  countries  and  islands  on  the  east  coast  oi"  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  This  article  is  in  high  repute 
for  fumigations,  and  as  incense,  in  all  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  and  Catholic  countries.  It  formerly  brought 
a  very  high  price,  being  at  one  time  reckoned  nearly  as  valuable  as  gold.  It  is  now  comparatively  cheap, 
though  the  tinest  specimens  are  still  very  dear.  The  accounts  of  this  article  in  most  books,  even  of  good 
authority,  are  singularly  contradictory  and  inaccurate.  This  is  more  surprising,  as  La  Loubf  re  has  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  it  consisted  only  of"  certains  endroits  corrompus  dans  d^sarbres  d'une  certaine  espece. 
Tuule  arbre  df  cette  espece  n'en  a  pits;  el  ceux  qui  en  ont,  ve  /es  ont  pas  tuus  en  meme  endroit."  — 
(Royaumede  Siam,  t.  i.  p.  45.  li.'mo  ed.)  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  trees  which  happen  to  be  diseased,  and 
of  getting  at  the  diseased  portion,  has  given  rise  to  the  fables  that  have  been  current  as  to  its  origin.  The 
late  Dr.  Ko.vburgh  introduced  the  tree  which  yields  this  production  into  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta, 
from  the  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Sylhet,  and  described  it  under  the  name  of  Aquillaria  Agalocha. 

ALUM  (Ger.  Alaun;  Du.  Aluin;  Fr.  Alun;  It.  Allume;  Sp.  Allumhre;  Rus. 
Kwassza ;  Lat.  Aliimen;  Arab.  Sheb),  a  salt  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  consisting  of 
a  ternary  compound  of  aluminum,  or  pure  argillaceous  earth,  potass,  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Alum  is  sometimes  foimd  native ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  which  is  met  with 
in  commerce  is  artificially  prepared.  The  best  alum  is  the  Roman,  or  that  which  is 
manufactured  near  Civita  Veccliia,  in  the  Papal  territory.  It  is  in  irregular,  octahedral, 
crystalline  masses,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  is  opaque,  being  covered  on  the  surface 
with  a  farinaceous  efflorescence.  The  Levant,  or  Roch  alum,  is  in  fragments,  about  the 
size  of  the  former,  but  in  which  the  crystalline  form  is  more  obscure ;  it  is  externally  of 
a  dirty  rose-colour,  and  internally  exhibits  the  same  tinge,  but  clearer.  It  is  usually 
shipped  for  Europe  from  Smyrna ;  but  it  was  anciently  made  at  Roccha,  or  Edessa,  in 
Syria ;  and  hence  its  name,  Roch  alum.  English  alum  is  in  large,  irregular,  semi- 
transparent,  colourless  masses,  having  a  glassy  fracture ;  not  efflorescent,  and  considerably 
harder  than  the  others.  It  is  very  inferior  to  either  the  Roman  or  Roch  alum.  The 
principal  use  of  alum  is  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  as  a  mordant  for  fixing  and  giving  per- 
manency to  colours  which  otherwise  would  not  adhere  at  all,  or  but  for  a  very  short  time ; 
but  it  is  also  used  for  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes. 

Beckmann  has  shown  [History  of  Inventions,  vol.  i  art.  "  Alum")  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted 
with  alum,  and  that  the  substance  which  they  designated  as  such  was  merely  vitriolic  earth.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  the  Orientals,  who  established  alum  works  in  Syria  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
The  oldest  alum  works  in  Europe  were  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  established  the  first  alum  work  in  Eng- 
land, near  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  principal  works  of  the  sort  in  this  country  are  still  carried  on. 
There  is  a  large  alum  work  at  Hurlett,  near  Paisley.  Alumis  largely  manufactured  in  China,  and  is  thence 
exported  to  all  the  western  Asiatic  countries.  In  1831,  11,779  piculs  (785  tons)  were  exported  from 
Canton. 

AMBER  (Ger.  Bernstein  ;  Du.  Barnsteen ;  Da.  Bernsteen,  Rav.  ;  ¥r.  Ambre  jaune ; 
It.  Amhra  gialla  ;  Sp.  Amhar ;  Rus.  Jantar ;  Pol.  Bursztyn ;  Lat.  Succinum,  Electrum'),  a 
brittle,  light,  hard  substance,  usually  nearly  transparent,  sometimes  nearly  colourless, 
but  commonly  yellow,  or  even  deep  brown.  It  has  considerable  lustre.  Specific  gravity 
I'Ofi.';.  It  is  found  in  nodules  or  rounded  masses,  varying  from  the  size  of  coarse  sand 
to  that  of  a  man's  hand.  It  is  tastele-ss,  without  smell,  except  when  pounded  or  heated, 
■when  it  emits  a  fragrant  odour.  It  is  highly  electric.  Most  authors  assert  that  amber 
is  bituminous ;  but  Dr.  Thomson  states,  that  "  it  is  undoubtedly  of  a  vegetable  origin  ; 
and  though  it  differs  from  resins  in  some  of  its  properties,  yet  it  agrees  with  them  in  so 
many  others,  that  it  may  without  impropriety  be  referred  to  them."  —  (  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 
p.  147.   5th  ed.) 

Pieces  of  amber  occasionally  enclose  parts  of  toads  and  insects  in  their  substance,  which  are  beauti- 
fully preserved.  It  is  principally  found  on  the  shores  of  Pomerania  and  Polish  Prussia  ;  but  it  is  some, 
times  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Ducal  Prussia.  It  is  also  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Giaretta,  in 
Sicily.  Sometimes  it  is  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  and  in  gravel  pits  round  London.  The 
largest  mass  of  amber  ever  found  was  got  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Lithuania.  It  weighs 
18  lbs.,  and  is  preserved  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Berlin.  Most  of  the  amber  imported  into  this  country 
romes  from  the  Baltic,  but  a  small  quantity  comes  from  Sicily.  Amber  was  in  very  high  estimation 
among  the  ancients,  but  is  now  comparatively  neglected. 

AMBER-GRIS,  or  AMBER-GREASE  (Ger.  ^m6cr;  Du.  Amber ;  Fr.  Amber- 
gris  ;  It.  Ambra-grigia  ;  Sp.  Ambar-gris ;  Lat.  Ambra,  Ambra  grisea),  a  solid,  opaque, 
generally  ash-coloured,  fatty,  inflammable  substance,  variegated  like  marble,  remarkably 
light,  rugged  and  uneven  in  its  surface,  and  has  a  fragrant  odour  when  heated  ;  it  does 
not  effervesce  with  acids,  melts  freely  over  the  fire  into  a  kind  of  yellow  resin,  and  is 
hardly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  found  on  the  sea-coast,  or  floating  on  the  sea,  near 
the  coasts  of  India,  Africa,  and  Brazil,  usually  in  small  pieces,  but  sometimes  in  masses 
of  50  or  100  lbs.  weight.   "  Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  its  origin. 
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Some  aflRrmed  that  it  was  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree,  others  thought  it  a  hitumen ;  but 
it  is  now  considered  as  pretty  well  established  that  it  is  a  concretion  formed  in  the  sto- 
mach or  intestines  of  the  PAy,se/er  7?iacrocf;j/in/«s.  or  spermaceti  whale."- — (Thomson's 
Chemistri/. )  Ambergris  ought  to  be  chosen  in  large  pieces,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  entirely 
grey  on  the  outside,  and  grey  with  little  black  spots  within.  The  purchaser  should  be 
very  cautious,  as  this  article  is  easily  counterfeited  with  gums  and  other  drugs. 

AMETHYST  (Ger.  ^me%s<;  Fr.  Amethyste ;  It.  Amatista  ;  Sp.  Ametisio ;  Lat. 
Amethystus),  a  precious  stone,  of  which  there  are  two  species  differing  widely  in  quality 
and  value. 

The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a  gem  of  the  most  perfect  violet  colour,  and  of  extraordinary  brilliancy 
and  beauty.  It  is  said  to  be  as  hard  as  the  sapphire  or  ruby,  with  which  it  also  corresponds  in  its  form 
and  specific  gravity —  (see  Sapphire),  ditfering  in  colour  merely.  It  has  been  met  with  in  India,  Persia, 
Siam,  and  other  countries  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  scarce.  That  found  in  India  is  said  by  Pliny  to  be  the 
best.  {Principatum  amet/ii/sli  Indicia  /enent.—'Ssit.  Hist  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  9.)  Mr.  .Mawe  says  he  had 
rarely  seen  an  oriental  amethyst  oti'ered  for  sale,  unless  small  and  inferior  in  colour.  Mr.  Hope,  the 
author  of  Anastasius,  had  in  his  cabinet  the  tinest  gem  of  this  sort  in  Europe.  This  exquisite  specimen 
exceeds  an  inch  in  its  greatest  diameter;  in  daylight  it  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  violet  colour,  while 
by  candle-light  it  is  a  decided  blue. 

Tlie  Occidental  amethyst  is  merely  coloured  crystal  or  quartz.  —  "  When  perfect,  its  colour  resembles 
that  of  the  violet,  or  purple  grape  ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  tinge  is  confined  to  one  part 
of  the  stone  only,  while  the  other  is  left  almost  colourless.  When  it  possesses  a  richness,  clearness,  and 
uniformity  of  hue,  it  is  considered  a  gem  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  and  as  it  occurs  of  considerable  size,  it  is 
suited  to  all  ornamental  purposes.  In  specific  gravity  and  hardness  it  bears  no  comparison  with  the 
oriental  amethyst;  it  is  also  inferior  in  beauty  and  lustre;  though  I  have  often  seen  the  common  ame- 
thyst ofliered  for  sale  as  oriental.  Brazil,  Siberia,  and  Ceylon  produce  very  fine  amethysts:  they  are 
found  in  rolled  pieces  in  the  alluvial  soil,  and  finely  crystallised  in  fissures  of  rock.  From  the  first  of 
these  localities,  they  have  lately  been  imported  in  such  quantities,  as  considerably  to  diminish  their 
value:  but  as  they  are  the  only  coloured  stones,  except  garnets,  that  are  worn  with  mourning,  they 
still  retain,  when  perfect,  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  precious  gems.  The  present  price  of  inferior 
light-coloured  stones,  in  the  rough  state,  is  about  20s.  per  pound,  whilst  those  of  good  quality  sell  at  lO*. 
or  I'ii.  per  ounce.  Amethysts  calculated  for  brooches  or  seals  may  be  purchased  at  from  15s.  to  two  or 
three  guineas  each,  for  which,  ten  years  ago,  treble  that  sum  would  have  been  given." — ^Mawe  on 
JJiamonds,  Sid  ed.  pp.  115 — 117.) 

AMIANTHUS,  ASBESTOS,  or  MOUNTAIN  FLAX,a  mineral  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  all  more  or  less  fibrous,  flexile,  and  elastic.  It  is  inconsumable  by  a 
high  degree  of  heat ;  and  in  antiquity  the  art  was  discovered  of  drawing  tlie  fibres  into 
threads,  and  then  weaving  them  into  cloth.  Pliny  says  that  he  had  seen  napkins  made  of 
this  substance,  which,  when  soiled,  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  that  they  were  better 
cleaned  by  this  means  than  they  could  have  been  by  washing !  Hence  it  obtained  from 
the  Greeks  the  name  of  A/xiai'Tos  (undefiled).  Its  principal  use,  as  stated  by  Pliny,  was 
to  wrap  the  bodies  of  the  dead  previously  to  their  being  exposed  on  the  funeral  pile,  that 
tlie  ashes  of  the  corpse  might  not  be  mixed  with  those  of  the  wood.  And  in  corrobo- 
ration of  this  statement  we  may  mention,  that  in  1702,  a  skull,  some  calcined  bones, 
and  a  quantity  of  ashes,  were  found  at  Rome,  in  a  cloth  of  amiantlms  nine  Roman  palms 
iu  length  by  seven  in  width.  Its  employment  in  this  way  was,  however,  confined  to 
a  few  of  the  very  richest  families,  incombustible  cloth  being  very  scarce,  and  bringing  an 
enormously  high  price,  liarum  inventu,  difficile  textu  propter  hrevitatem.  Ciim  inventum 
est,  ceqitat  pretia  exceltentium  murgaritarum.  —  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  cap.  1.)  The 
disuse  of  the  practice  of  cremation,  or  of  burning  the  dead,  caused  the  manufacture  of 
amiantiiine  cloth  to  be  neglected.  Several  moderns  have,  however,  succeeded  in  making 
it ;  but,  if  it  be  not  lost,  the  art  is  now  rarely  practised.  —  (For  further  particulars,  see 
Jtees's  Cyclopadia. ) 

AMMONIACUM  (Fr.  Gomme  Ammoniaque ;  It.  Gamma  Ammoniaco ;  Sp.  Goma 
Ammoniaco  ;  Lat.  Ammoniacum ;  Arab.  Feshook),  a  concrete  resinous  juice  obtained 
from  a  plant  resembling  fennel,  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  the  East 
Indies,  &c.  Pliny  says  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Africa.  —  {Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xii.  cap.  2:3.)  It  has  a 
faint  but  not  ungrateful  smell ;  and  a  bitter,  nauseous,  sweet  ta.ste.  The  fragments  are 
yellow  on  the  outside  and  white  within,  brittle,  and  break  with  a  vitreous  fracture ;  their 
specific  gravity  is  1  -207.  The  best  ammoniacum  is  brought  from  Persia  by  Bombay 
and  Calcutta,  packed  in  cases  and  chests.  It  is  in  large  masses,  composed  of  small 
round  fraginents  or  tears ;  or  in  separate  dry  tears,  which  is  generally  considered  a  sign 
of  its  goodness.  The  tears  should  be  white  internally  and  externally,  and  free  from 
seeds  or  otiier  foreign  substances.  Reject  that  which  is  soft,  dark-coloured,  and  foul. 
It  b  used  principally  in  the  materia  medica,  and  the  quantity  imported  is  but  small.  — 
(^Itees's  Cyclopedia;    Tltomson's  Dispensatory;    Milbiirn's  Orient.  Com.  §-c.) 

AMMONIAC  (S^L).      See  Alkalies  (Muriate  of  Ammonia). 

AMMUNITION,  a  term  expressive  of  the  various  implements  used  in  war. 

No  ammunition  can  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  way  of  merchandise, 
except  by  licence  from  his  Majestj',  and  such  licence  is  to  be  granted  for  furnishing  his 
Majesty's  stores  only,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  — (6  Geo.  4.  c.  107. )  His  Majesty  may 
forbid,  by  order  in  council,  the  exportation  of  any  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  or  any  sort  of 
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ammunition.      Any  master  of  a  vessel  exporting  ammunition  when  so  forbidden,  shall 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  100?.  — (29  Geo.  2.  c.  16.) 

AMSTERDAM,  the  principal  city  of  Holland,  situated  on  the  Y.anarmofthe  Zuyder 
Zee,  in  lat.  52°  25'  N.,  and  long.  4"  40'  E.  From  1580  to  1750,  Amsterdam  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  commercial  city  of  Europe  ;  and  though  her  trade  has  experienced  a 
great  falling  off  since  the  last-mentioned  epoch,  it  is  still  very  considerable.  In  1785, 
the  population  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  2:55,000  ;  in  1814,  it  had  declined  to  180,000  , 
but  at  present  it  exceeds  200,000.  Tlie  harbour  is  spacious  and  the  water  deep  ;  but  on 
account  of  a  bank  (the  Pampas)  where  the  Y  joins  the  Zuyder  Zee,  large  vessels  going 
or  coming  by  that  sea  are  obliged  to  load  and  unload  a  part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  roads. 
The  navigation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  also,  by  reason  of  its  numerous  shallows,  very  intri- 
cate and  difficult ;  and  as  there  were  no  hopes  of  remedying  this  defect,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  other  means  for  improving  the  access  to  the  port.  Of  the  various  plans 
suggested  for  this  purpose,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  scheme  for  cutting  a  canal 
capable  of  admitting  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen,  from  the  north  side  of  the  port  of 
Amsterdam  to  Newdicp,  opposite  to  the  Texel,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Helder. 
This  canal  has  fully  answered  the  views  of  the  projectors,  and  has  proved  of  signal  service 
to  Amsterdam,  by  enabling  ships  to  avoid  the  Pampus,  as  well  as  the  difficult  navigation 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  where  they  were  frequently  detained  for  three  weeks,  and  to  get  to 
Newdiep  without  any  sort  of  risk  in  less  than  24  hours.  The  canal  was  begun  in 
1819,  and  completed  in  1825.  The  ground  between  its  extremities  being  nearly  level, 
it  has  only  a  lock  at  each  end ;  and  the  dues  and  charges  on  account  of  towing,  &c. 
are  very  moderate.  At  Newdiep  the  water  is  deeper  than  in  any  other  port  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  and  ships  are  there  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  getting  expe- 
ditiously to  sea.  —  (  See  Canals.  )  The  imports  principally  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  spices, 
tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  indigo,  cochineal,  wine  and  brandy,  wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timber, 
pitch  and  tar,  hemp  and  flax,  iron,  hides,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  hardware,  rock 
salt,  tin  plates,  coal,  dried  fish,  &c.  The  exports  consist  partly  of  the  produce  of  Holland, 
partly  of  the  produce  of  her  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  other  tropical 
countries,  and  partly  of  commodities  brought  to  Amsterdam,  as  to  a  convenient  entrepot, 
from  different  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the  first  class  are  cheese  and  butter  (very  important 
articles),  madder,  clover,  rape,  hemp,  and  linseeds,  rape  and  linseed  oils,  Dutch  linen,  &c. 
Geneva  is  principally  exported  from  Schiedam  and  Rotterdam  ;  oak  bark  principally  from 
the  latter.  Of  the  second  class  are  spices.  Mocha  and  Java  coffee  ;  sugar  of  Java,  Brazil, 
and  Cuba ;  cochineal,  indigo,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of  Ea.stern  and  colonial 
products.  And  of  the  third  class,  all  kinds  of  grain,  linens  from  Germany,  timber  and 
all  sorts  of  Baltic  produce  ;  Spanish,  German,  and  English  wools  ;  French,  Rhenish,  and 
Hungarian  wines,  brandy,  &c.  Tlie  trade  of  Amsterdam  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  com- 
prise every  article  that  enters  into  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Her  merchants  were 
formerly  the  most  extensive  dealers  in  bills  of  exchange.  And  though  London  be  now, 
in  this  respect,  far  superior  to  Amsterdam,  the  latter  stiU  enjoys  a  respectable  share  of 
this  business. 

The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  was  established  at  Amsterdam  in  1814.  It  is  not,  like 
the  old  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  which  ceased  in  1796,  merely  a  bank  of  deposit,  but  a  bank 
of  deposit  and  circulation  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England,  —  (  See  Banks, 
Foreign.) 

For  an  account  of  the  Dutch  fisheries,  see  the  articles  Herring  Fishery  and 
Whale  Fisherv. 


Ships  entering  the  Tort  of  Amsterdam  during  the  three  Years  ending  with  1831,  specifying  the  Coun- 
tries whence  they  came. 


Countries. 

1829. 

1830. 

Ships. 

788 

801 

105 

10 

57 

95 

114 

26 

1831. 

Ships. 
601 
565 
99 
10 
40 
77 
209 
23 

Ports  of  Norway  and  North  Sea       .                  .                  .                  - 
Baltic  and  Archangel      ...... 

Mediterranean,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal        -                -                  - 
South  America               -                -                .... 

North  America                ..... 

West  Indies    -              .                .              .              -              .              - 
Great  Britain                     ..... 

East  Indies  and  China                   ..... 

Total 

Ships. 

496 

1,1.34 

113 

7 

46 

79 

82 

18 

1,975 

1,996 

1,624 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  tonnage  and  the  crews  of  these  vessels.  About  220  or  230 
large  ships  belong  to  Amsterdam  ;  they  are  employed  in  the  East  and  West  India  trades,  and  in  trading 
to  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  There  is  comparatively  little  coasting  trade  at  Amsterdam,  the 
communication  with  most  other  ports  in  the  vicinity  being  principally  kept  up  by  canals,  and  that  with 
Friesland  by  regular  packets.  The  total  number  of  ships  of  all  sorts  annually  entering  the  port  amounts, 
at  an  average,  to  about  2,200. 
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Account  of  some  of  the  principal  Articles,  specifying  their  Quantities  and  Values,  imported  into  Amstcr. 
dam  by  Sea  during  the  Years  1829,  1830,  and  1831. 


Descrip- 
tion of 

18J9. 

1830. 

1831.                    1 

Denomination  of  Mer- 

Value in 

Value 

Value  in 

Value 

Value  in 

V^luc 

chandise. 

Package. 

Quantity. 

Dutch 

in  Ster- 

Quantity. 

Dutch 

in  Ster- 

Quantity. 

Dutch 

n  Mer- 

Money. 

ling. 

Money. 

ling. 

Money. 

ling. 

Florins. 

.£■ 

Florins. 

.£ 

Florins. 

£ 

Coffee,  EaKt  India 

B  gs 

100,000 

2,016,0110 

16S,(K)0 

84,470 

1,667,437 

138,955 

121,500 

2,7lH,.'i'|i>|iv.-,„-ss| 

—        Wm  India    - 

Casks 

1,970 

.■!97,152 

3  101) 

2,270 

436,1^0 

36,250 

1,190 

■.iM'i,-  -( 1      ;  1 .  1  ■ii[ 

—          Ditto 

Bags 

43,700 

2,796,80  . 

233,060 

50,770 

3,096,970 

258,080 

24,280 

1  ,'.M   ■ ,  i    '  '         .    -.   -' 

Sugar,  West  India     - 
-       Havann^h 

Casks 

19,000 

3,351,600 

279,301) 

21,560 

3,380,608 

281,717 

19,850 

3.  V-  ■  :•■   .          -.: 

Chests 

^2,200 

1,758,240 

146,520 

8,820 

579,474 

48,290 

17,690 

1,11s;, ',>,     -ifi,;!:) 

_      Brazil 

Do. 

1,.170 

369,900 

30,825 

1,060 

218,625 

18,220 

1,260 

25.-.,l.-.u 

'^\,•^^-^ 

—       Mauritius 

Bags 

2,550 

.53,760 

4,480 

11,400 

191,520 

15,960 

27,800 

486,500 

40,540 

.~       East  India 

Chests 

810 

68,001) 

5,666 

1,800 

122,1.30 

10,177 

Ditto 

CanistC  s 

1,980 

122,8,59 

10,240 

2,5.30 

126,879 

10,57.-, 

7,430 

457,873 

38,154 

—           Ditto 

Bass 

1,840 

36,846 

3,076 

6,630 

110,389 

9,200 

Cotton  Wool,  .\merican 

Do. 

5,190 

656,0li; 

54,670 

3,710 

466,752 

3S,89(; 

1,490 

178,800 

14,900 

—  Efopiian 

—  Mest  India 

Do. 

220 

24,310 

2,026 

40 

4,680 

390 

300 

3l,9SCi 

2,655 

Do. 

2,900 

419,050 

34,920 

4,270 

609,756 

50,813 

2,590 

318,8.37 

29,070 

— .               £.xst  India 

Do. 

1,800 

142,200 

11,850 

490 

44,120 

3,677 

660 

63,610 

5,,300 

Tobacco,  Mar\-land 

Casks 

7,400 

1,476,300 

123,080 

5,520 

1,0.33,620 

86,137 

5,220 

963,74,-1 

.80,312 

—           Virginia 

Do. 

620 

90,613 

7,550 

5,330 

673,712 

56,143 

6,050 

821,469 

68,455 

—            Kentucky  - 

Do. 

2,250 

298,150 

24,846 

580 

72,007 

6.000 

180 

23,5.50 

1,963 

Hides 

28,200 

359,550 

29,960 

48,600 

577,125 

48,094 

42,000 

493,500 

41,125 

Pepper 

Bags 

680 

33,320 

2,777 

1,150 

35,220 

2,935 

2,060 

118,211 

9,854 

Hice 

CaTks 

12,200 

924,638 

7 ,  ,050 

7,570 

487,129 

40/j9I 

5,830 

408,5"S 

34,012 

Bags 

12,6'H) 
r       l.'?,380  1 

167,895 

13,990 

8,800 
f        10,8701 

100,200 

8,342 

2,260 

r      3,1707 

4,576 

380 

Linseed 

Lasts 

J  equal  to     f 

")  1  lll,.500     f 

qu.irter^     J 

3,211,200 

267,000 

-J  or  114,130}. 

2,250,090 

187.500 

^or33,2<5  }. 

656,19(1 

54,683 

(.quarters     ) 

(quarters    ) 

f       12.870) 

C        10,9407 

r     13,3007 

MTieat 

Do. 

J  equal  to     f 
i  135,135     r 

4,350,060 

362,505 

^  or  114,^70  t 

3,183,540 

265,295 

i  or  139,650  }. 

4,402.300 

366,858 

(.quarters     ) 

(.quarters    j 

f  '"^"■I"60  ] 

C       15,3407 

(        18,2907 

Rye 

Do. 

J  equal  10     (_ 
i     128,730  f 
( quarters     \ 

2,022,900 

168,575 

^or  161,070  J. 

2,515,760 

209.646 

^  or  192,015  J. 

3,840,900 

320  075 

(.quarters     \ 

^quarters    i 

Barley 

Do. 

i           l.tlX)! 
J  equal  to     ( 
■)    11,550     f 
( quarters     | 

146,300 

12,192 

{          2.7707 
i  or  29,085  }- 
(.quarters     J 

396,110 

33,009 

r        2907 

J  or  3.015  [ 
(.quarters    \ 

42,340 

3,528 

During  the  year  1831,  there  were  shipped  from  France  for  Holland,  according  to  the  oflRcial  accounts 
given  bv  the  French  Custom-house,  5,488,572  litres,  or  1,372,188  wine  gallons  of  wina  The  total  imports 
of  .\msterdam  in  1831  are  estimated  in  the  Archives  du  Cotnmcrce  (toni.  i.  p.  23i5.\  at  8.5,169,7<0  Irancs 
(3,+<  10.01)0/.  sterling),  and  the  exports  at  72,760,000  francs  ('-',910,000/.  sterling\  During  1831,  93,3'24  lbs. 
(English!  of  cheese,  380  tons  of  oil  cake,  2,18?  tons  of  oak  bark,  and  2.3,K)0quartersof  wheat,  were  exported 
from  .Amsterdam  for  Great  Britain.  The  exports  for  KngUnd  of  butter,  flax  and  tow,  cloves  and  nut- 
megs i,of  which  articles  the  Dutch  have  a  monopoly},  smaltz,  linens,  hides,  &c.,  were  very  considerable. 

Expenses  of  Ships  in  Amsterdam.  —The  expenses  of  a  ship  of  300  English  tons,  or  158  Dutch  lasts,  with 
a  mixed  cargo  on  board,  inwards  and  outwards,  coming  and  departing  by  the  canal,  were,  in  1832,  as 
follows :  — 


.Arriving  from 
Great  Britain. 

Arriving  from  the 
Metliterranfan. 

Lock  dues  in  the  canal,  and  charges —  inwards 
Ditto           -               -               -      outwards 
Measuring  the  ship           .                  .                  -                  . 
'I'onnage  dues,  inwards  and  outwards        -              -               . 
A  charge  called  Port  money              .                  -                  . 
Haven  money               ...... 

Quay  or  key  money          .... 

Pcriiiit  to  consume  provisions  free  of  excise  dues 
Clearance       ...... 

Expenses  of  clearing,  fees,  &c            .           .           .           . 

Total 

£     s.      d. 
4     10      0 
2     10      0 
1     10      0 

25    12      0 
1     12      0 

0  13      6 

1  2      0 
0      8      0 
0      5      0 

2  18      0 

£     s.     d. 
8     10      0 
5     10      0 

1  10      0 
25     12      0 

2  0      0 
0    13      6 
12      0 
0      8      0 
0     12      6 
2     18      0 

^en    0    6 

.:f48    16      0 

There  is  besides,  the  merchants'  and  brokers'  commission  on  recovering  and  procurine  freiehta    eenp 
rally  settled  by  agreement  '^  o        b   ~.  6«="c- 


The  tonnage  duly\s  ir>  cents  (9rf.)  the  Netherlands  ton  (nearly  equal  to  the  British)  inwards,  and  the 


The  charge  called  port  money  is  payable  half  on  entry,  and  half  on  departure;  and  that  callea  haven 

money  the  same.    The  hire  of  a  horse  for  towing  along  the  whole  line  of  the  canal  amounts  to  12  flor 

40  cents,  or  about  I/.  ]s.  ' 

Quarantine.  —  The  quarantine  station  is  at  the  island  of  Wierengcn,  near  the  Hclder 

Commission.  —The  usual  rate  of  commission  or  factorage  on  the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods  is  2  oer 

cent.,  and  on  bill  transactions  j  and  j  per  cent,  according  to  their  nature. 

Provisions  of  all  sorts  are  abundant  at  .Amsterdam,  and  reasonably  cheap  The  waees  of  sbios"  car 
pentcrs  vary  from  1  flor.  20  cents  to  1  flor.  80  cents  ;  that  is,  from  about  Is  to  :\s  a  dav 
For  an  account  of  the  prices  of  corn  at  Amsterd.im,  see  Corn  Tkade  ano  Cor^t  Laws 
Citstom-house  RcRulnlions.  —  Captains  of  ships  are  bound  to  make,  within  24  hours  of  their  arrival 
at  Amsterdam,  or  any  Dutch  port,  a  declaration  in  writing,  of  the  gomls  of  n  hich  their  caixo  consists 
If  the  captains  be  not  acquainted  with  the  poods  of  which  the  cargo  consists,  thcv  must  make  their 
dec  aration  under  the  general  term  of  merchandise,  and  exhibit  the  bills  of  lading  along  with  the 
declaration.    The  Custom-house  oihcers  are  instructed  to  inform  tlie  captains  of  all  formalities  required 
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All  goods,  whether  for  home  consumption  or  transit,  may  be  deposited  in  bonded  warehouses.  If  re- 
exported  by  sea,  they  pay  no  duty;  but  if  re-exported  by  canals  or  otherwise  for  the  interior,  they  are 
subject  to  a  transit  duty.  The  warehouse  rent  chargeable  i)er  month  on  a  quarter  of  wheat  (Imp.  meas.) 
is,  on  an  upper  loft,  lid.,  on  an  under  do.  lid. ;  on  a  ton  (Eng.)  of  sugar  in  casks,  the  charge  is  8rf. ;  in 
chests  or  mats,  6rf.       * 

The  business  of  insurance  is  extensively  practised  at  Amsterdam  ;  the  premiums  are  moderate,  and 
the  security  unexceptionable.  The  high  duty  imposed  in  this  country  on  policies  of  insurance  has  con. 
tributed  to  the  increase  of  this  business  in  Holland. 

Credit,  Discount,  ffc. — Holland  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  country  of  short  credit.  A  discount  is 
usually  given  for  prompt  payment,  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  for  six  weeks,  and  of  2  per  cent,  for 
two  months;  but  the  terms  of  credit  on  mosi  .nrHcIes,  and  the  discount  allowed  for  ready  money,  have 
been  fixed  by  usage,  and  are  regarded  as  es«i  >  I  conditions  in  every  bargain.  Some  of  the  more  im. 
portant  of  these  terms  and  discounts  are  spc  i  lied  in  the  following  table.  In  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ference given  in  Holland  to  ready  money  tran.^actions,  it  is  not  a  country  in  which  adventurers  without 
capital  have  much  chance  of  speedily  making  a  fortune.  "  Rien,  en  effet,  de  plus  facile  que  de  s'^tablir 
a  Amsterdam ;  mais  }ien  de  plus  difficile  qvc  de  s'y  soutcnir  sans  des  grandcs  ressonrces.  Dans  cette  ville, 
o\X  I'argent  abonde,  oti  on  le  prete  contre  des  sCiretes  k  si  bon  marchl,  il  est  pourtant  impossible  de  s'en 
procurer  d  cridit ;  et  sans  argent  il  n'y  a  plus  de  possibilite  d'y  travailler,  que  de  trouver  quelqu'un  qui 
veuille  de  se  charger  d'un  papier  nouveau  qui  ne  seroit  pas  appuy^  d'un  credit  que  I'opinion,  la  protec- 
tion, ou  des  effets  reels  feroient  valoir  k  la  bourse.  Les  Hollandois  suivent  Iti-dessus  des  maximes  trfes 
aust^res,  merae  k  I'egard  des  maisons  d'une  certaine  consideration."  —  (Encyciupcdie  Methodiqiie,  Com- 
merce, t.  ii.  p.  650.)  But  this  austerity  is  not  a  disadvantage,  but  the  reverse.  It  prevents  commerce  from 
degenerating,  as  it  has  too  often  done  in  other  places,  into  gambling  adventures,  and  places  it  on  a  com- 
paratively solid  foundation.  And  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  Dutch,  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  this  system,  that,  notwithstanding  the  distress  and  loss  of  trade  occasioned  h_v  the  inva- 
sion and  occupation  of  their  country  by  the  French,  the  bankruptcies  in  179.5  and  subsequent  years  were 
not,  comparatively,  so  numerous  as  in  England  in  ordinary  seasons!  The  regulations  in  the  Code  Napo- 
leon as  to  bankruptcy  are  enforced  in  Holland. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  Holland  to  make,  on  selling  articles,  considerable  deductions  from 
their  weight,  particularly  from  those  of  large  bulk,  as  compared  with  their  value.  These  tares  and 
drafts,  as  they  are  termed,  are  now  fi.xed  by  ancient  usage:  and  the  most  important  amongst  them 
are  here  specified. 


Aihes 42  lbs.  per  cask 


Barilla  per  cent. . 

Cocoa',  Caracas  42  lbs,  . . . 

Maranbam...    ditto 

Cayenne ditto 

Martinique...    ditto 

Surinam 6  per  cent 

Coffee,  East  and  West" 
India 


Allowances. 
(Draft  and  Discount.) 

CIS    montlis*     dis- 
..<       count,    and    1 

/'      per  cent. 

f  2  per  cent,  and  2 
"L      percent. 
...  I  per  cent. 


e^l" 


bags  3  per  cent., 
nnS.  .V!  .!r"  f    ''^'^^  "^*  **"^*  ■ 

Bourbon P**  ^^^-  P^'  o"g»na» 

t     max 

Java 14  lbs.  per  gunny . 

Mocha 21  lbs.  per  bale 


2  per  cent,  and  2 
per  cent. 


'"'  B^nJa^'      '■"^Ispercent /  2  per  cent,  and  1 

all  oth^  kind;' ;  ■*  G  per  cent J      P*""  ""'• 


Cotton  >arn  twist 

I  ndigo,  Bengal real  tare 


Cochineal 3^4  lbs 

Galls 6  lbs.  or  *iQ  lbs, 


1  per  cent. 

1  per  cent.  2  jier 
cent,  and  1  per 
cent. 

4  per  cent,    aug- 
ment. 
i  percent.deduct. 

2  per  cent,  and  2 
per  cent. 

'■"""•^^b'??l  ::::::}«  It  11'.^°!.''?'^  rer  cent    and  2 

Arabic    14  lbs.  or  30  lbs.  .j       percent. 

IjogvooA 2  and  .1  percent.  .\„  ,^_  „„„, 

Kuslic 2  per  cent |2  per  cent. 

"&c'r'.'!"r".'"..'^.V'f:}^'bs-  per  hide  ...{'■"';;/™^',.="''  1 

I-inens,  Flemish _  { '■'  P,7„X,.'^^  ' 

all  other  kinds    . .  1  per  cent. 

fiils 1  percent. 

Rice,  Carolina real  tare 'I2percent.  and  2 

East  India 6  lbs J      I'er  cent. 

Saltpetre 8  k  14  lbs {' ""er  centf"*"* 

JLiq-orice real  tare  and  4  lbs.  {  ^  P^^^ /™^;  ="">  » 

'"""''cTn'rr:;-on:::::}«'bs.ori3ibs. 

1  per  cent. 


pimento j  ^\^}^-  """J  ='»">™?   ,  „„, 

iiutmeRs S,o'"°--"; f 'P" 

"  (12  percent 3 

l' 


RinRer 8  lbs.  i  16  lbs 

buf^rs,  .Martinique .. 

^>t.  Domingo..  Vlg  per  cent 


cent. 
2  per  cent. 


St.  Croix 
Surinam. 

English    colo-  5-20  per  cent 12  per  cent. 

nies *  ''      ••""  — * 

nemorara  . . 

Berbice .,„ 

■'sscqulbo fl8  per  cent. 


Braul,  white. 
Ditto,    Muscn- 


Havannah..  .    80lhL 
Java 4glbs. 


>       -      1 


dis- 


:r 


18    month' 

rount,     2    per 
cent,  and  2  per 
cent. 
per  cent,  and  2 


ycx  cent. 


Salt 

Tea,  boliea  .... 

Congo  . 

souchong 
campoi  .., 

hyson 

pekoe 

tonquin  . . . 

Tobacco,  Maryland  . 
\'irginia    . . 


1  per  cent. 


21  lbs.  i  21  lbs.  , 


18  lbs 

•••|l8lbs.  ii42  1bs.  , 


casks  tared    

2  and  >>  per  cent. 


[  2  per  cent,  and  I 
)  per  cent,  da- 
}       maged,    and  1 


Tin  plates 2  per  cent 1  ptr  cent. 

Jbags  tared,  and  24  V^^  ^r^mnths'    dis- 
•|    ifs-perUMhs.  ^      ^^.1'..!'"^    ' 


M'ool,  Spanish  . 


Wines 

Madder casks  tared 


Herrings 3  or  5  per  cent. 


1  per  cent. 

[10  lb.*;,  i-er  cav-ft. 
t  and  2  per  rent, 
ri  per  cent.  2  per 
I  rent,  and 2  per 
L       cent. 

2  per  cent. 

1  per  cent. 

none. 

2  and  1  per  cent. 
2  per  cent. 
1  per  cent. 


Sraaltz 361bs 

Flax,  bams,  seeds,  ge-1  

neva,  i;rain J 

Butter 

Hides 

Cheese,  Edam — 

Gouda — 

The  above  are  the  customary  tares  and  other  allowance 
made  by  the  merchants  in  their  transactions  with  each  other. 
But  in  paying  the  import  duties  at  the  Custom-house,  the  tare 
upon  goods  pajing  duty  by  weight  is,  with  the  exceptions  un- 
dermentioneti,  fixed  at  15  per  cent,  for  such  as  are  in  casks  or 
banrtls,  and  at  8  per  cent,  for  such  as  are  in  packages,  ca- 
nisters, mats,  baskets,  &c.  Merchants  dissatisfied  with  ttiebC 
allowances  may  pay  the  duty  according  to  the  rent  weight, 
ascertained  by  the  customs  officers  at  their  expense. 

JExrrptioTis —  The  tare  upon  grain  imported  in  sacks  is  fixed 
at  2  per  cent. 
Porcelain,  15  per  cent. 
T«,i:««    J  i"  chests,  25  per  cent, 
^"^^fi*'    1  in  serons,  15  percent. 

rchests  from  Havannah,  18  per  cent.,  other  places  20 
I      per  cent. 
Supir     A  canisters,  10  per  cent. 

■^  "gar  -|  (.asks  and  packages,  15  and  8  per  cent.  The  tare 
1  upon  sugar  refined  in  the  interior  and  exported, 
^    is  12  per  cent,  per  barrel,  8  per  cent  |ier  jiack^ge. 

Allim'onces  for  leakage  are  made  upon  all  liquids,  including 
treacle  and  honey,  as  follows,  viz. 

t'oming  from  England,  the  northern  ports  of  Europe,  and 
France,  by  inland  navij;ation,  6  per  cent. 

From  France  by  sea,  and  from  other  countries  by  the  rivers 
Rhine  and  Waal,  12  per  cent. 

From  any  other  port  or  place,  14  per  cent. 

Finally, from  whatever  place  the  same  may  come,  upon  train 
oil,  12  per  cent. ;  blubber,  C  per  cent. 

In  case  liquids  shall  have  exjierienced,  upon  the  vovage,  such 
leakaf;e  as  shall  cause  the  importer  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
allowance  before  s]iecified,  he  is  permitted  to  nay  the  duty 
upon  the  actual  quantity,  to  be  ascertained  by  tiie  otficers  at 
the  im]>orier's  expense. 

Mou€}/ Accounts  used  to  be  keiit  at  Amsterdam  by  the 

pmmd  Flemish  =  G  florins  =  20  schillings  ==  120  stivers  =^  240 
groats=l!»20  pennings.  But  in  1820,  the  decimal  system 
was  introduced.  In  order,  however,  to  cause  as  little  incon- 
venience as  possible,  the  florin  ^  1«.  SJrf.  sterling,  was  made 
the  unit  of  tlie  new  s\stem.  The  florin  is  supposed  to  be  di- 
vided into  100  eoual  "parts  or  cents ;  and  the  other  silver  coins 
are  equal  multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  it.  The  new  gold  coin 
is  called  the  florin  piece,  and  is  worth  1G#.  fi^rf.  very  nearly. 
But  accounts  are  stiM  sometime*  kept  in  the  old  way  or  bf 
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the  pound  PlemUh.  Par  of  «ch»nKe  he«»Mn  Amsterdam 
and  London  is  11  Hot.  .W  cenls  per  pound  surlin^. 

K'eighli  HTu/  .tfoiiurrj.  -  In  ISaO,  Ihe  Fiench  5y5t<^m  of 
weijjht-s  and  measures  was  introduced  into  the  Ncliierland^, 
tht  names  onl)  beine  changed. 

The  frond  u  the  unit  of  weight,  and  answers  to  the  French 
Iciiagrammc.  lu  dirisioos  are  the  ons,  lood,  wigtje,  and 
korrel. 

The  rlUt  which  is  the  unit  or  element  of  lonR  measure, 
equals  the  French  mttrr.  Its  decimal  divisions  are  the  palm, 
duim,  and  screep ;  and  its  decimal  multiples,  the  roede  and 
miile. 

The  vierkante  ette,  or  square  ell,  is  the  unit  of  superficial 
measure  :  and  answers  to  llie  cenliart  or  m^tre  carr^of  France, 
lu  divisions  are  the  vierkante  palm,  vierkante  duim,  and  the 
▼ierkante  stieep ;  and  iu  multiples,  the  rierkante  roede  and 
Ticrkante  bunder. 

The  kulncke  elU  is  the  unit  of  measures  of  capacity ;  and 
equals  the  French  sUre.  Its  dirisions  are  the  kuhicke  palm, 
kubicke  duim,  «nd  kubicke  streep. 

The  term  tviise  is  Ki»cn  to  a  ku!.icko  elle  of  fire-wood. 

The  kup  Is  the  unit  of  measures  for  dry  ware<,  and  is  the 
cube  of  the  palm  ;  answerint^  to  the  French  tiire.  Its  dirision 
is  the  maatje,  and  its  multiples  the  schepel  and  mudde  ;  the 
latter  is  also  called  the  zak,  and  equals  ti>e  French  hectolitre. 
30  munden  make  1  last. 

The  k<tn  is  the  unit  for  liquid  measure,  and  is  the  cube  of 
the  palin  ;  it  corresponds  to  the  Frtnch //(rf.  ItsdiTisiotisare 
the  maatjc  and  Tintrerhoed,  and  100  kans  make  a  vat  or  cask, 
which  equals  the  French  hecto'itre. 

The  apothecary's  new  pound  is  12  ounces,  96  drachms,  288 
scruples,  or  5JtjQ  grains ;  and  answers  to  375  grammes,  or 
5,7  S7  Eti|;Ush  grains. 

By  Ihe  old  method  of  calculating,  which  is  not  yet  entirely 
Kupersedr  1.  the  pound  of  Amsterdam  was  =  to  1  "O!*  lb.  avoir- 
dupois, or  100  lbs.  Amsterdam  =*  lOS  923  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  Uitt  or  measure  fur  com=27  mudden=10  qurs. 
5i  bushels  Winchester  measure.  The  -aam  liquid  mea- 
■sre  =  4  ankers^K  «teckans  =  21  vieriels  =  64  stoops  or 
•toppen=128  mingles  =2j6  pints  =41  English  wine  gallons. 

The  stoop  Coataitxs  5  1-Sth  pints  English  wine  measure. 


100  mingles  are  equal  to  3!  English  vine  gallant,  or  26  I-Slh 
English  l»ecr  gallons,  or  26  2-3d  Imperial  gallotu. 

I^-ench  w  ine  is  sold  per  hogshead  of ISO  mingles. 

Hpani-sh  and  Portuguese  wine,  per  pipe  of 349  ditto. 

French  brands ,  per  hogshead  of 50  viertels- 

BetT,  per  barrel  ^equal  to  the  aam)  of    129  mingles* 

Vreetable  oils,  per  aam,  of 120  ditto. 

Whaleoil,         per  ditto 16diltp. 

Rum  is  sold  per  anker  of  2  steckan  =  10^  English  winfl 
gallons. 

Thefoot  of  Amsterdam  =:  11  l-7th  English  inches. 

The  Rhineland  foot  ...  =  12  ditto. 

The  ell,  cloth  measure  =  27  1-1 2th      ditto. 

Rock  MoU  IS  sold  per  hondert  of  401  maaten,  making  20  tons, 
or  4,000  lbs.  Dutch. 

Pit  coat  is  sold  per  hoed  of  ."58  maaten  ;  nine  hocds  nre  five 
chaldrons  of  Newcastle,  or  six  hoeda  are  five  chaldrons  of 
London. 

Butter  is  sold  per  barrel ;  the  barrel  of  I^den  is  320  ll». 

nett that  of  Fnesland  28  lbs.  netl  —  and  the  common  I>ut>:fa 

barrel  336  lbs.  gT06s. 

A  LaMtof  hcrringi  is  reckoned  at  12,  13,  or  14  barrels. 

A  ti/st  of  pitch  IS  1 2  barrels. 

A  latt  of  tar,  13  barrels. 

A  hag  of  seed  :=  2^  Winchester  quarters. 

A  last  for  freight  b  reckoned  4/WU  lbs.  equal  to  two  English 
tons. 

Eight  hogsheads  'or  oxhofts)  of  wine 

Twelve  barrels  of  pitch 

Thirteen  barrels  of  tar 

Twenty  chests  of  lemons,  &c. 

4,000  lbs.  of  iron,  copper,  and  colonial  produce 

4,000  lbs.  of  almonds 

2,000  lbs .  of  wool  or  feathers 

A  last  of  wheat  is  considered  10  per  cent,  higher  than  one 
of  rye,  and  the  latter  20A  per  cent,  higher  than  oats,  and  10 
per  'cent,  higher  than  seetl.  -A  last  of  ballast  is  only  2,000  lbs. 
—  These  details  have  been  derived  from  the  answers  by  the 
British  consul  to  the  circular  queries,  the  Dictinnnaire  du 
CommtrcCt  {Erui^-  M/lhod.)  tom.  ii.  pp.  551— 1>60.,  KeUj's 
Camljitt,  private  i^LTmatiorif  Jrc. 


Magnitude  of  the  Commerce  of  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  Century.  —  Causes  of  its 
Prosperity  and  Decline.  —  We  believe  we  need  make  no  apology  for  embracing  this 
opportunity  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  commerce 
and  commercial  policy  of  Holland.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  instructive  topics  of 
investigation ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  should  have  been  paid  to 
it  in  this  country. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  long-continued  and  glorious  struggle  made 
by  the  Dutch  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  blind  and  brutal  despotism  of  Old 
Spain,  they  had  a  considerable  marine,  and  had  attained  to  distinction  by  their  fisheries 
and  commerce ;  and  the  war,  instead  of  being  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  republic,  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  its  extension.  After  the  capture  of  Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1585,  the  extensive  commerce  of  which  it  had  been  the  centre  was  removed  to  the 
ports  of  Holland,  and  principally  to  Amsterdam,  which  then  attained  to  the  distinction 
she  long  enjoyed,  of  the  first  commercial  city  of  Europe. 

In  1602,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  formed;  and  notwithstanding  the 
pernicious  influence  of  that  as.sociation,  the  Indian  trade  increased  rapidly  in  magni- 
tude and  importance.  Ships  fitted  either  for  commercial  or  warlike  purposes,  and 
having  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  on  board,  were  sent  out  within  a  few  years  of 
the  establishment  of  the  company.  Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas  were  first  wrested 
from  the  Portuguese,  and  with  them  the  Dutch  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  spice 
trade.  Factories  and  fortifications  were  in  no  long  time  established,  from  Bussorah,  near 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Tigris,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  along  the  coa.sts  and  islands  of  India  as 
far  as  Japan.  Alliances  were  formed  with  several  of  the  Indian  princes ;  and  in  many 
parts,  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  and  in  various  districts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel,  they  were  themselves  the  sovereigns.  Batavia,  in  the  large  and  fertile 
island  of  Java,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  formed  the 
centre  of  their  Indian  commerce;  and  though  unhealthy,  its  port  was  excellent,  and  it 
was  admirably  situated  for  commanding  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In 
1651,  they  planted  a  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  been  strangely 
neglected  by  the  Portuguese. 

Every  branch  of  commerce  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Dutch.  Their  trade 
with  the  Baltic  was,  however,  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  of  which  they 
were  in  pos.scs.sion.  Guicciardini  mentions  that  the  trade  with  Poland,  Denmark, 
Prussia,  &c.,  even  before  their  revolt,  was  so  very  great,  that  fleets  of  300  ships  arrived 
twice  a  year  at  Amsterdam  from  Dsntzic  and  Livonia  only ;  but  it  increased  pro- 
digiously during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  great  population  of  Holland,  and  the  limited  extent  and  unfruitful 
nature  of  the  soil,  render  the  inhabitants  dependent  on  foreigners  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  supplies  of  corn.  The  countries  round  the  Baltic  have  always  furnished  them 
with  the  principal  part  of  those  supplies ;  and  it  is  from  them  that  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  timber,  iron,  hemp  and  flax,  pitch  and  tar,  tallow,  a.shes,  and  other 
bulky  articles  required  in  the  building  of  their  houses  and  ships,  and  in  various  ma- 
nufactures.    Nothing,  however,  redounds  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Dutch,  as  the 
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policy  they  have  invariably  followed  with  respect  to  the  trade  in  corn.  They  have,  af 
all  times,  had  a  largo  capital  embarked  in  this  business.  The  variations  which  are 
perpetually  occurring  in  the  harvests,  early  led  them  to  engage  very  extensively  in  a 
sort  of  speculative  corn  trade.  When  the  crops  happened  to  be  unusually  productive, 
and  prices  low,  they  bought  and  stored  up  large  quantities  of  grain,  in  the  expectation 
of  profiting  by  the  advance  that  was  sure  to  take  place  on  the  occurrence  of  an  un- 
favourable year.  Repeated  efforts  were  made,  in  periods  when  prices  were  rising,  to  pre- 
vail on  the  government  to  prohibit  exportation  ;  but  they  steadily  refused  to  interfere. 
In  consequence  of  this  enlightened  policy,  Holland  has  long  been  the  most  important 
European  entrepot  for  corn ;  and  her  markets  have  on  all  occasions  been  furnished  with 
the  most  abundant  supplies.  Those  scarcities  which  are  so  very  disastrous  in  countries 
without  commerce,  or  where  the  trade  in  corn  is  subjected  to  fetters  and  restraints,  have 
not  only  been  totally  unknown  in  Holland,  but  became  a  copious  source  of  wealth  to 
her  merchants,  who  then  obtained  a  ready  and  advantageous  vent  for  the  supplies  ac- 
cumulated in  their  warehouses.  "  Amsterdam,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "  is  never 
without  700,000  quarters  of  corn,  none  of  it  of  the  growth  of  Holland ;  and  a  dearth 
of  only  one  year  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  enriches  Holland  for  seven  years.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  during  a  scarcity  in  England,  there  were  carried 
away  from  the  ports  of  Southampton,  Bristol,  and  Exeter  alone,  nearly  200,000/.  ;  and 
if  London  and  the  rest  of  England  be  included,  there  must  have  been  2,000,000/.  more." 
—  (  Observations  touchinff  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the  Hollander,  Miscel.  Works,  vol.  ii. ) 
The  very  well  infonned  author  of  the  Richesse  de  la^  Holtande,  published  in  1778, 
observes,  in  allusion  to  these  circumstances,  "  Que  la  disctte  de  grains  regne  dans  les 
quatre  parties  du  monde ;  vous  trouverez  du  froment,  du  seigle,  et  d'autres  grains  a 
Amsterdam;  Us  n'y  manquent jamais."  —  (Tome  i.   p.  376.) 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  1609.  The  principal  object  of  this  esta- 
blishment was  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  arising  from  the  circulation 
of  the  coins  imported  into  Amsterdam  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  merchants  who 
carried  coin  or  bullion  to  the  Bank  obtained  credit  for  an  equal  value  in  its  books  :  this 
was  called  bank-money ;  and  all  considerable  payments  were  effected  by  writing  it  off 
from  the  account  of  one  individual  to  that  of  another.  This  establishment  continued  to 
flourish  till  the  invasion  of  the  French  in  1795. 

Between  the  years  1651  and  1672,  when  the  territories  of  the  republic  were  invaded 
by  the  French,  the  commerce  of  Holland  seems  to  have  reached  its  greatest  height. 
De  VV^itt  estimates  its  increase  from  the  treaty  with  Spain,  concluded  at  Munster  in  1643, 
to  1669,  at  fully  a  half.  He  adds,  that  during  the  war  with  Holland,  Spain  lost  the 
greater  part  of  her  naval  power ;  that  since  the  peace,  the  Dutch  had  obtained  most  of 
the  trade  to  that  country,  which  had  been  previously  carried  on  by  the  Hanseatic  mer- 
chants and  the  English  ;  that  almost  all  the  coasting  trade  of  Spain  was  carried  on  by 
Dutch  shipping ;  that  Sjiain  had  even  been  forced  to  hire  Dutch  ships  to  sail  to  her 
American  possessions;  and  that  so  great  was  the  exportation  of  goods  from  Holland  to 
Spain,  that  all  the  merchandise  brought  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  was  not  sufficient 
to  make  returns  for  them. 

At  this  period,  indeed,  the  Dutch  engrossed,  not  by  means  of  any  artificial  monopoly, 
but  by  the  greater  number  of  their  ships,  and  their  superior  skill  and  economy  in  all 
that  regarded  navigation,  almost  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  Europe.  The  value  of  the 
goods  exported  from  France  in  Dutch  bottoms,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  exceeded  40,000,000  livres ;  and  the  commerce  of  England  with  the  Low 
Countries  was,  for  a  very  long  period,  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  them. 

The  business  of  marine  insurant;  was  lai'gely  and  successfidly  prosecuted  at  Amster- 
dam; and  the  ordinances  published  ir.  '551,  \56^,  and  1570,  contain  the  most  judicious 
regulations  for  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  as  might  arise  in  conducting  this  difTicult 
but  highly  useful  Ijusiness.  It  is  singular,  howc^<■r,  notwithstanding  the  sagncily  of  the 
Dutch,  and  their  desire  to  strengthen  industrious  habits,  that  tlvcy  should  have  prohibited 
insurance  upon  lives.  It  was  reserved  for  England  to  show  the  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  this  beautiful  application  of  the  science  of  probabilities. 

In  1690,  Sir  William  Petty  estimated  the  shipping  of  Europe  at  about  2,000,000 
tons,  which  he  supposed  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  —  viz.  England,  500,000  , 
France,  100,000;  Hamburgh,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Dantzic,  250,000;  S])ain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy,  250,000;  that  of  tlie  Seven  United  Provinces  amounting,  according 
to  him,  to  900,000  tons,  or  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  Euro])c  !  No 
great  dependence  can,  of  course,  l)e  placed  upon  these  estimates;  but  the  probability  is, 
that,  had  they  been  more  accurate,  the  preponderance  in  favour  of  Holland  woidd  have 
been  greater  than  it  appears  to  be;  for  the  official  returns  to  the  circulars  addressed  in 
1701  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  to  the  officers  at  the  different  ports,  show  that  the 
whole  mercantile  navy  of  England  amounted  at  that  period  to  only  261,222  tons,  carry- 
ing 27,196  men.  — (^Macpherson  s  Annals  of  Cominerce,  anno  1701.) 
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It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  concluded,  that,  during  the  seventeenth  century  the  foreign 
commerce  and  navigation  of  Holland  was  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe  besides ;  and 
yet  the  country  wliicli  was  the  seat  of  this  vast  commerce  had  no  native  produce  to 
export,  nor  even  a  piece  of  timber  fit  for  ship-building.  All  had  been  the  fruit  of 
industry,  economy,  and  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances. 

Holland  owed  this  vast  commerce  to  a  variety  of  causes  :  partly  to  her  peculiar  situ- 
ation, the  industry  and  economy  of  her  inhabitants,  the  comparatively  liberal  and 
enlightened  system  of  civil  as  well  as  of  commercial  policy  adopted  by  the  republic ;  and 
partly  also  to  the  wars  and  disturbances  that  prevailed  in  most  European  countries  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  prevented  them  from  emulating  the  success- 
ful career  of  the  Dutch. 

The  ascendancy  of  Holland  as  a  commercial  state  began  to  decline  from  about  the 
commencement  of  last  century.  After  the  war  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  the  attention  of  the  government  of  Holland  was  forcibly  attracted  to  the  state 
of  the  shipping  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic.  The  discovery  of  means  by 
which  their  decline  might  be  arrested,  and  the  trade  of  the  republic,  if  possible,  restored 
to  its  ancient  flourishing  condition,  became  a  prominent  object  in  the  speculations  of  every 
one  who  felt  interested  in  the  public  welfare.  In  order  to  procure  the  most  correct  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  the  Stadtholder,  William  IV.,  addressed  the  following  queries 
to  all  the  most  extensive  and  intelligent  merchants,  desiring  them  to  favour  him  with 
their  answers  :  — 

"  1.  What  is  the  actual  state  of  trade?  and  if  the  same  should  be  found  to  be  dimi- 
nished and  fallen  to  decay,  then,  2.  To  enquire  by  what  methods  the  same  may  be  sup- 
ported and  advanced,  or,  if  possible,  restored  to  its  former  lustre,  repute,  and  dignity  ?  " 

In  discussing  these  questions,  the  merchants  were  obliged  to  enter  into  an  examin- 
ation, as  well  of  the  causes  which  had  raised  the  commerce  of  Holland  to  the  high  pitch 
of  prosperity  to  which  it  had  once  attained,  as  of  those  which  had  occasioned  its  subse- 
quent decline.  It  is  stated,  that,  though  not  of  the  same  opinion  upon  all  points,  they, 
speaking  generally,  concurred  as  to  those  that  were  most  important.  When  their 
answers  had  been  obtained,  and  compared  with  each  other,  the  Stadtholder  had  a  dis- 
sertation prepared  from  them,  and  other  authentic  sources,  on  the  commerce  of  the 
republic,  to  which  proposals  were  subjoined  for  its  amendment.  Some  of  the  principles 
advanced  in  tliis  dissertation  apply  to  the  case  of  Holland  only ;  but  most  of  them  are 
of  universal  application,  and  are  not  more  comprehensive  than  sound.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  the  benefits  resulting  from  religious  toleration,  political  liberty,  the  security  of 
property,  and  the  freedom  of  industry,  have  ever  been  more  clearly  set  forth  than  in  this 
dissertation.  It  begins  by  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  advance  the 
commerce  of  the  republic  to  its  former  unexampled  prosperity ;  these  the  authors  divide 
into  three  classes,  embracing  under  the  first  those  that  were  natural  and  physical ;  under 
the  second,  those  they  denominated  moral ;  and  under  the  third,  those  which  they  consi- 
dered adventitious  and  external ;  remarking  on  them  in  succession  as  follows  :  — 

"  I.  The  natural  and  physical  causes  are  the  advantages  of  the  situation  of  the  country,  on  the  sea, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  considerable  rivers  ;  its  situation  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts,  which, 
by  being  in  a  manner  the  centre  of  all  Europe,  made  the  republic  become  the  general  market,  where  the 
merchants  on  both  sides  used  to  bring  their  superfluous  commodities,  in  order  to  barter  and  exchange 
the  same  for  other  goods  they  wanted. 

"  Nor  have  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  and  the  necessities  of  the  natives  arising  from  that  cause, 
les?  contributed  to  set  them  upon  exerting  all  their  application,  industry,  and  utmost  stretch  of  genius, 
to  fetch  from  foreign  countries  what  they  stand  in  need  of  in  their  own,  and  to  support  themselves  by- 
trade. 

"  The  abundance  of  fish  in  the  neighbouring  seas  put  them  in  a  condition  not  only  to  supply  their  own 
bccasions,  but  with  the  overplus  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  foreigners,  and  out  of  the  produce  of  the  fishery 
to  find  an  equivalent  for  what  they  wanted,  through  the  sterility  and  narrow  boundaries  and  extent  of 
their  own  country. 

,  "II.  Among  the  moral  and  political  causes  are  to  be  placed.  The  unalterable  maxim  and  fundamental 
law  relating  to  the  free  exercise  of  different  religions  ;  and  always  to  consider  this  toleration  and  con. 
nivance  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  draw  foreigners  from  adjacent  countries  to  settle  and  reside  here, 
and  so  become  in.strumcntal  to  the  peopling  of  these  provinces. 

"  The  constant  policy  of  the  republic  to  make  this  country  a  perpetual,  safe,  and  secure  asylum  for  an 
persecuted  and  oppressed  strangers.  No  alliance,  no  treaty,  no  regard  for  or  solicitation  of  any  potentate 
whatever,  has  at  any  time  been  able  to  weaken  or  destroy  this  law,  or  make  the  state  recede  from  pro- 
tecting  those  who  have  fled  to  it  for  their  own  security  and  self-preservation. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  all  the  persecutions  and  oppressions  that  have  occurred  in  other 
countries,  the  steady  adherence  of  the  republic  to  this  fundamental  law  has  been  the  cause  that  many 
people  have  not  only  fied  hither  for  refuge,  with  their  whole  stock  in  ready  cash,  and  their  most  valuable 
eflfccts,  but  have  also  settled,  and  established  many  trades,  falirics,  manufactories,  arts,  and  sciences,  in 
this  country,  notwith.standing  the  first  materials  for  the  said  fabrics  and  manufactories  were  almost  wholly 
wanting  in  it,  and  not  to  be  procured  but  at  a  great  expense  from  foreign  parts. 

"  The  constitution  of  our  form  of  government,  and  the  liberty  thus  accruing  to  the  citizen,  are  furthf>r 
reasons  to  which  the  growth  of  trade,  and  its  establishment  in  the  rep\iblic,  may  fairly  be  ascribed ;  and 
all  her  policy  and  laws  are  put  upon  such  an  equitable  footing,  that  neither  lite,  estates,  nor  dignities, 
depend  on  the  caprice  or  arbitrary  power  of  any  single  individual ;  nor  is  there  any  room  for  any  person, 
who,  by  care,  frugality,  and  diligence,  has  once  acquired  an  affluent  fortune  or  estate,  to  fear  a  depriv* 
alion  of  them  by  any  act  of  violence,  oppression,  or  injustice. 

"  The  administration  of  justice  in  the  country  has,  in  like  manner,  always  been  clear  and  impartial, 
and  without  distinction  of  superior  or  inferior  rank, —  whether  the  parties  have  been  rich  or  poor,  or 
Were  this  a  foreigner  and  that  a  native;  and  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  we  could  r»  this  dav  boast  of 
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gucii  impartial  quickness  and  despatch  in  all  our  legal  processes,  considering  liow  great  an  influence  it 
has  on  trade. 

"  To  sum  up  all,  amongst  the  moral  and  political  causes  of  the  former  flourishing  state  of  trade,  may  be 
likewise  placed  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  administration  ;  the  intrepid  firmness  of  the  councils  ; 
the  faithlulness  with  which  treaties  and  engagements  were  wont  to  be  fulfilled  and  ratified  ;  and  particu- 
larly the  care  and  caution  practised  to  preserve  tranquilUty  and  peace,  and  to  dechne,  instead  of  enteruig 
on,  a  scene  of  war,  merely  to  gratify  the  ambitious  views  of  gaining  fruitless  or  imaginary  conquests. 

"  By  these  moral  and  political  maxims  was  the  glory  and  reputation  of  the  republic  so  far  spread,  and 
foreigners  animated  to  place  so  great  a  confidence  in  the  steady  determinations  of  a  state  so  wisely  and 
prudently  conducted,  that  a  concourse  of  them  stocked  this  country  with  an  augmentation  of  inhabitants 
and  useful  hands,  whereby  its  trade  and  opulence  were  from  time  to  time  increased. 

"  III.  Amongst  the  adventitious  and  external  causes  of  the  rise  and  flourishing  state  of  pur  trad<;  may 
be  reckoned  — 

"  That  at  the  time  when  the  best  and  wisest  maxims  were  adopted  in  the  republic  as  the  means  of 
making  trade  flourish,  they  were  neglected  in  almost  all  other  countries ;  and  any  one,  reading  the  his- 
tory of  those  times,  may  easily  discover,  that  the  persecutions  on  account  of  religion  throughout  Spain, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  many  other  states  and  kingdoms,  have  powerfully  promoted  the  establishment  of 
commerce  in  the  republic. 

"  To  this  happy  result,  and  the  settling  of  manufacturers  in  our  country,  the  long  continuance  of  the 
civil  wars  in  France,  which  were  afterwards  carried  on  in  Germany,  England,  and  divers  other  parts, 
have  also  very  much  contributed. 

"  It  must  be  added,  in  the  last  place,  that  during  our  most  burthensome  and  heavy  wars  with  Spain 
and  Portugal  (however  ruinous  that  period  was  for  commerce  otherwise),  these  powers  had  both  neglected 
their  navy  ;  whilst  the  navy  of  the  republic,  by  a  conduct  directly  the  reverse,  was  at  the  same  time 
formidable,  and  in  a  capacity  not  only  to  protect  the  trade  of  its  own  subjects,  but  to  annoy  and  crush 
that  of  their  enemies  in  all  quarters."* 

We  believe  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  these  statements  reflect 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  merchants  and  government  of  Holland.  Nothing,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  could  be  conceived  more  judicious  than  the  account  they  give  of  the 
causes  which  principally  contributed  to  render  Holland  a  great  commercial  common- 
wealth. The  central  situation  of  the  country,  its  command  of  some  of  the  principal 
inlets  to  the  continent,  and  the  necessity  under  which  the  inhabitants  have  been  placed, 
in  con.sequence  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  and  its  liability  to  be  overflowed,  to  exert  all 
their  industry  and  enterprise,  are  circumstances  that  seem  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
peculiar  to  Holland.  But  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  influence  has  been 
very  considerable,  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
the  influence  of  those  free  institutions,  which,  fortunately,  are  not  the  exclusive  attributes 
of  any  particular  country,  but  have  flourished  in  Phoenicia,  Greece,  England,  and 
America,  as  well  as  in  Holland. 

Many  dissertations  have  been  written  to  account  for  the  decline  of  the  commerce  of 
Holland.  But,  if  we  mistake  not,  its  leading  causes  may  be  classed  under  two  pro- 
minent heads,  viz.  first,  the  natural  growth  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  other 
countries ;  and  second,  the  weight  of  taxation  at  home.  During  the  period  when  the 
republic  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a  commercial  state,  England,  France,  and  Spain,  dis- 
tracted by  civil  and  religious  dissensions,  or  engrossed  wholly  by  schemes  of  foreign  con- 
quest, were  unable  to  apply  their  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  or  to  withstand 
the  competition  of  so  industrious  a  people  as  the  Dutch.  They,  therefore,  were  under 
the  necessity  of  allowing  the  greater  part  of  their  foreign,  and  even  of  their  coasting 
trade,  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch  bottoms,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Dutch 
factors.  But  after  the  accession  of  I^ouis  XIV.  and  the  ascendancy  of  Cromwell 
had  put  an  end  to  internal  commotions  in  France  and  England,  the  energies  of  these 
two  great  nations  began  to  be  directed  to  pursuits  of  which  the  Dutch  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  when  tranquillity  and  a  regular 
system  of  government  had  been  established  in  France  and  England,  their  active  and 
enterprising  inhabitants  would  submit  to  .see  one  of  their  most  valuable  branches  of 
industry  in  tlie  hands  of  foreigners.  The  Dutch  ceased  to  be  the  carriers  of  Europe, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own.  Their  perforirianee  of  that  function  necessarily  termin- 
ated as  soon  as  other  nations  became  possessed  of  a  mercantile  marine,  and  were  able  to 
do  for  themselves  what  had  previously  been  done  for  them  by  their  neighbours. 

Whatever,  therefore,  might  have  been  the  condition  of  Holland  in  other  respects,  the 
natural  advance  of  rival  nations  must  inevitably  have  stripped  her  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  commerce  slie  once  posses.sed.  But  the  progress  of  decline  seems  to  have  been  con- 
siderably accelerated,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  eflbrts  to  arrest  it  were  rendered  ineffectual, 
by  the  extremely  heavy  taxation  to  which  .she  was  subjected,  occasioned  by  the  unavoidable 
expenses  incurred  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  with  Spain,  and  the  subsequent  wars 
with  France  and  England.  The  necessities  of  the  state  led  to  the  imposition  of  taxes 
on  corn,  on  flour  when  it  was  ground  at  the  mill,  and  on  bread  when  it  came  from  the 
oven  ;  on  butter,  and  fish,  and  fruit ;  on  income  and  legacies  ;  the  sale  of  houses  ;  and, 
in  short,  almost  every  article  either  of  necessity  or  convenience.  Sir  William  Temple 
mentions  that  in  his  time  —  and  taxes  were  greatly  increased  afterwards  —  one  fish  sauce 
was  ill  common  use,  which  directly  paid  no  fewer  than  thirty  different  duties  of  excise ; 

*  The  Dissertation  was  translated  into  English,  and  published  at  London  in  1751.  We  have  quoted 
ft-om  the  translation. 
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and  it  was  a  common  saying  at  Amsterdam,  that  every  dish  of  fish  brought  to  table  was 
paid  for  once  to  the  fisherman,  and  six  times  to  the  state. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  this  heavy  taxation  has  been  ably  set  forth  by  the  author 
of  the  Richesse  de  la  Hollande,  and  other  well-informed  writers  ;  and  it  lias  also  been 
very  forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  Dissertation  already  referred  to,  drawn  up  from  the 
communications  of  the  Dutch  merchants.  "  Oppressive  taxes,"  it  is  there  stated,  "  must 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  causes  that  have  co-operated  to  the  prejudice  and  dis- 
couragement of  trade  ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  them 
that  the  trade  of  this  country  has  been  diverted  out  of  its  channel,  and  transferred  to  our 
iieighboui's,  and  must  daily  be  still  more  and  more  alienated  and  shut  out  from  us,  unless 
the  progress  thereof  be  stopped  by  some  quick  and  effectual  remedy  :  nor  is  it  difficidt  to 
see,  from  these-  contcmjjlations  on  the  state  of  our  trade,  that  the  same  will  be  effected  by 
no  other  means  than  a  diminution  of  all  duties. 

"  In  former  times  this  was  reckoned  the  only  trading  state  in  Europe ;  and  foreigners 
were  content  to  pay  the  taxes,  as  well  on  the  goods  they  brought  hither,  as  on  those  they 
came  here  to  buy ;  without  examining  whether  they  could  evade  or  save  them,  by  fetch- 
ing the  goods  from  the  places  where  they  were  produced,  and  carrying  others  to  the 
places  where  they  were  consumed  :  in  short,  they  paid  us  our  taxes  with  pleasure,  without 
any  farther  enquiry. 

"  But,  since  the  last  century,  the  system  of  trade  is  altered  all  over  Europe :  foreign 
nations,  seeing  the  wonderful  effect  of  our  trade,  and  to  what  an  eminence  we  had  risen 
only  by  means  thereof,  they  did  likewise  apply  themselves  to  it ;  and,  to  save  our  duties, 
sent  their  superfluous  products  beside  our  country,  to  the  places  where  they  are  most 
consumed ;  and  in  return  for  the  same,  furnished  themselves  from  the  first  hands  with 
what  tliey  wanted." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  authoritative  exposition  of  the  pernicious  effects  resulting 
from  the  excess  of  taxation,  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  state  were  so  great  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  make  any  sufiicient  reductions.  And,  with  the  exception  of  the  transit 
trade  carried  on  through  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  which  is  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  foreign  competition,  and  the  American  trade,  most  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Holland,  though  still  very  considerable,  continue  in  a  com- 
paratively depressed  state. 

In  consequence  principally  of  the  oppressiveness  of  taxation,  but  partly,  too,  of  the 
excessive  accumulation  of  capital  that  had  taken  place  while  the  Dutch  engrossed  the 
carrying  trade  of  Europe,  profits  in  Holland  were  reduced  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  have  ever  since  continued  extremely  low.  This  circumstance 
would  of  itself  have  sapped  the  foundations  of  her  commercial  greatness.  Her  capitalists, 
who  could  hardly  expect  to  clear  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  nett  profit  by  any 
sort  of  undertaking  carried  on  at  home,  were  tempted  to  vest  their  capital  in  other 
countries,  and  to  speculate  in  loans  to  foreign  governments.  There  are  the  best  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  Dutch  were,  vmtil  very  lately,  the  largest  creditors  of  any  nation  in 
Europe.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  what  the  sums 
owing  them  by  foreigners  previously  to  the  late  French  war,  or  at  present,  may  amount 
to ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  former  period  the  amount  was  immense,  and 
that  it  is  still  very  considerable.  M.  Demeunier  (Dictionnaire  de  I' Economic  Politique, 
tome  iii.  p.  720.)  states  the  amount  of  capital  lent  by  the  Dutch  to  foreign  governments, 
■exclusive  of  the  large  sums  lent  to  France  during  the  American  war,  at  seventy-three 
millions  sterling.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Richesse  de  la  Hollande  (ii.  p.  292.), 
the  sums  lent  to  France  and  England  only,  previously  to  1778,  amounted  to  1,500,000 
livres  tournois,  or  sixty  millions  sterling.  And  liesidcs  these,  vast  sums  were  lent  to 
private  individuals  in  foreign  countries,  l)oth  regularly  as  loans  at  interest,  and  in  the 
shape  of  goods  advanced  at  long  credits.  So  great  was  the  difficulty  of  finding  an 
advantageous  investment  for  money  in  Holland,  that  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  that 
the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  national-  debt  was  looked  upon  by  the  creditors  as  an  evil 
of  the  first  magnitude.  "  They  receive  it,"  says  he,  "  with  tears,  not  knowing  how  to 
dispose  of  it  to  interest  with  such  safety  and  ease." 

Among  tlie  subordinate  causes  which  contributed  to  the  decline  of  Dutch  commerce, 
or  which  have,  at  all  events,  prevented  its  growth,  we  may  reckon  the  circumstance  of 
the  commerce  with  India  having  been  subjected  to  the  trammels  of  monopoly.  De  Witt 
expresses  his  firm  conviction,  that  tlie  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company  would  have 
added  very  greatly  to  the  trade  with  the  East ;  and  no  doubt  can  now  remain  in  the 
mind  of  any  one,  that  such  would  have  been  the  case.*  The  interference  of  the 
administration  in  regulating  the  mode  in  which  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
industry  should  be  carried  on,  seems  also  to  have  been  exceedingly  injurious.       Every 

•  For  proofs  of  this,  see  the  article  on  the  Commerce  of  Holland  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  102., 
from  which  most  part  of  these  statements  have  been  taken. 
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proceeding  with  respect  to  the  herring  fishery,  for  example,  was  regulated  by  the  orders 
of  government,  carried  into  effect  under  the  inspection  of  officers  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Some  of  these  regulations  were  exceedingly  vexatious.  The  period  when  the 
fishery  might  begin  was  fixed  at  five  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  24th 
of  June  !  and  the  master  and  pilot  of  every  vessel  leaving  Holland  for  the  fishery, 
were  obliged  to  make  oath  that  they  would  respect  the  regulation.  The  species  of  salt 
to  be  made  use  of  in  curing  different  sorts  of  herrings  was  also  fixed  by  law  ;  and  there 
were  endless  regulations  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  barrels,  the  number  and  thickness 
of  the  staves  of  which  they  were  to  be  made;  the  gutting  and  packing  of  the  herrings; 
the  branding  of  the  barrels,  &c.  &c.  —  (Histoire  des  Peches,  §-c.  dans  les  Mers  du  Nord, 
torn.  i.  chap.  24.)  These  regulations  were  intended  to  secure  to  the  Hollanders  that 
superiority  which  they  had  early  attained  in  the  fishery,  and  to  prevent  the  reputation  of 
their  herrings  from  being  injured  by  the  bad  faith  of  individuals.  But  their  real  effect 
was  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  By  tying  up  the  fishers  to  a  system  of  routine,  they 
prevented  them  from  making  any  improvements ;  while  the  facility  of  counterfeiting  the 
public  marks  opened  a  much  wider  door  to  fraud,  than  would  have  been  opened  had 
government  wisely  declined  interfering  in  the  matter. 

In  despite,  however,  of  the  East  India  monopoly,  and  the  regulations  now  described, 
the  commercial  policy  of  Holland  has  been  more  liberal  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
And  in  consequence,  a  country  not  more  extensive  than  Wales,  and  naturally  not  more 
fertile,  conquered,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure  from  the  sea,  has  accumulated  a  population 
of  upwards  of  two  millions;  has  maintained  wars  of  unexampled  duration  with  the  most 
powerful  monarchies  ;  and,  besides  laying  out  immense  sums  in  works  of  utility  and 
ornament  at  home,  has  been  enabled  to  lend  hundreds  of  millions  to  foreigners. 

During  the  occupation  of  Holland  by  the  French,  first  as  a  dependent  state,  and 
subsequently  as  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire,  her  foreign  trade  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  Her  colonies  were  successively  conquered  by  England ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  her  trade,  she  was  burdened  with  fresh  taxes.  But  such  was  the 
vast  accumulated  wealth  of  the  Dutch,  their  prudence,  and  energy,  that  the  influence  of 
these  adverse  circumstances  was  far  less  injurious  than  could  have  been  imagined ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  losses  she  had  sustained,  and  the  long  interruption  of  her  com- 
mercial pursuits,  Holland  continued,  at  her  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the  French 
in  1814,  to  be  the  richest  country  in  Europe  !  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  most  of  her  other 
colonies  were  then  restored,  and  she  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  foreign  trade. 
Her  connection  with  Belgium  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  both  countries.  The  union 
was  not  agreeable  to  either  party,  and  has  been  injurious  to  Holland.  Belgium  was  an 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  country  ;  and  was  inclined,  in  imitation  of  the  French, 
to  lay  restrictions  on  the  importations  of  most  sorts  of  raw  and  manufactured  produce. 
A  policy  of  this  sort  was  directly  opposed  to  the  interests  and  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
Dutch.  But  though  their  deputies  prevented  the  restrictive  system  from  being  carried 
to  the  extent  proposed  by  the  .Belgians,  they  were  unable  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried 
to  an  extent  that  materially  affected  the  trade  of  Holland.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
the  consequences  as  to  Belgium,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  late  separation  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
Holland.  It  must  ever  be  for  the  interest  of  England,  America,  and  all  trading  nations, 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  a  state  by  whose  means  their  productions  find  a  ready 
access  to  the  great  continental  markets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Dutch,  profiting  by 
past  experience,  will  adopt  such  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  system  towards  the  natives  of 
Java,  as  may  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  the  various  resources  of  that 
noble  island.  And  if  they  do  this,  and  freely  open  their  ports,  with  as  few  restrictions 
as  possible,  to  the  ships  and  commodities  of  all  countries,  Holland  may  still  be  the  centre 
of  a  very  extensive  commerce,  and  may  continue  to  preserve  a  respectable  place  among 
mercantile  nations.  Even  at  this  moment,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  they  have  undergone, 
the  Dutch  are,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  opulent  and  industrious  of  European 
nations.  And  their  present,  no  less  than  their  former  state,  shows  that  a  free  system  of 
government,  security,  and  the  absence  of  restrictions  on  industry,  can  overcome  almost 
every  obstacle ;  "  can  convert  the  standing  pool  and  lake  into  fat  meadows,  cover  the 
barren  rock  with  verdure,  and  make  the  desert  smile  with  flowers." 
•  ANCHOR  (Fr.  Ancre ,-  Lat.  Anchor  a ;  Gr.  AyKvpa),  a  well-known  maritime  in- 
strument used  in  the  mooring  or  fastening  of  ships.  It  consists  of  a  shank  having  two 
hooked  arms  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  a  bar,  or  stock,  at  right  angles  to  the 
arms,  with  a  ring  to  which  the  cable  is  fastened.  The  arms,  shank,  and  ring  should  be 
made  of  the  very  best  and  toughest  iron  ;  the  stock  is  for  the  most  i)art  of  oak,  but  it  is 
frequently  also,  especially  in  the  smaller  anchors,  made  of  iron.  On  being  let  go,  or 
cast  into  the  water,  the  anchor  sinks  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  and  is  thrown  by  the  stock 
into  such  a  position  that  the  Jiu/ie,  or  point  of  one  of  the  arms,  is  sure  to  strike  the  ground 
perpendicularly,  and  being  kept  in  tl;at  direction,  unless  the  bottom  be  particularly  hard 
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or  rocky,  sinks  into  it,  and  cannot  be  dislodged,  where  the  ground  is  not  soft  or  oozy, 
without  a  violent  effort.  When  the  anchor  is  dislodged,  it  is  said,  by  the  sailors,  to  come 
home. 

Seiing  that  the  safety  and  preservation  of  ships  and  crews  are  very  frequently  depend- 
ent on  their  ancliors  and  cables,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  these  should  be  of  the  most  approved  quality  and  construction. 

Every  ship  has,  or  ought  to  have,  three  principal  anchors;  viz.  1st,  the  sheet  anchor, 
the  largest  of  all,  and  only  let  down  in  cases  of  danger,  or  when  the  vessel  is  riding  in 
a  gale  of  wind  ;  2d,  the  best  bower  anchor  ;  and,  3d,  the  small  bower  anchor.  Tliere  are, 
besides,  smaller  anchors  for  mooring  in  rivers,  ports,  &c.  The  largest  class  of  men-of- 
wai-  have  six  or  seven  anchors.  The  weight  of  an  anchor  is  determined  principally  by 
the  tonnage  ;  it  being  usual  to  allow,  for  every  20  tons  of  a  ship's  burthen,  1  cwt.  for  the 
weight  of  her  best  bower  anchor;  so  that  this  anchor  in  a  ship  of  400  tons  should  weigh 
about  20  cwt.,  or  a  ton. 

To  cast,  or  let  go,  the  anchor,  is  to  let  the  anchor  fall  from  the  ship's  bows  into  the  water,  so  that  it  may 
take  hold  ol  the  ground. 

To  draf^  the  anchor,  is  to  make  it  come  home  ;  that  is,  to  dislodge  it  from  its  bed,  and  to  drag  it  over  or 
through  the  ground.  This  may  be  occasioned  by  the  anchor  being  too  light,  by  the  violent  straining  of 
the  cable  in  a  storm  or  a  current,  by  the  too  great  hardness  or  softness  of  the  ground,  &c. 

To  weigh  the  anchor,  is  to  disloiige  it  from  its  hold,  and  heave  it  up  by  means  of  the  capstan,  &c. 

Law  as  to  Anchors  left,  parted  from,  SjC.  —  By  the  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  75.,  pilots  and  other  persons  taking 
possession  of  anchors,  cables,  and  other  ship  materials,  parted  with,  cut  from,  or  left  by  any  vessel,  whe- 
ther ill  distress  or  otherwise,  shall  give  notice  of  the  same  to  a  deputy  vice  .admiral,  or  his  agent,  within 
forty-eight  hours,  on  pain  of  being  considered  as  receivers  of  stolen  goods ;  and  if  any  person  shall 
knowingly  and  wilfully  purchase  any  such  anchor,  &c.  that  shall  have  been  so  obtained,  without  its  being 
so  reported,  he  shall  be  lield  to  be  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  suffer  the  like  punishment  as  for  a  mis. 
demeanour  at  common  law,  or  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
Any  master  of  a  ship  or  vessel  outward-bound  finding  or  taking  on  board  any  anchor,  &c.  shall  make  a 
true  entry  of  the  circumstance  in  the  log-book  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  reporting  the  same  hy  the  first 
possible  opportunity  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  on  his  return  shall  deliver  the  article  to  the  deputy  vice, 
admiral,  or  his  agent,  nearest  to  the  port  where  he  shall  arrive,  under  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  100/. 
nor  less  than  .'jO/.,  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate  on  the  oath  of  one  witness ;  one  half  to  go  to  the 
informer,  the  other  half  to  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Society,  established  by  20  Geo  3.  c.  38.  :  he  shall  also 
forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  article  to  the  owner.  And  every  pilot,  hoveller,  boatman,  &c.  who  shall 
convey  any  anchor,  &c.  to  any  foreign  harbour,  port,  creek,  or  tiay,  and  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years.  —  (See  Salvage.) 

Invention  of  the  Anchor.  —  This  instrument,  admirable  alike  for  its  simplicity  and 
effect,  is  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  not,  however,  known  in  the  earliest 
ages.  The  President  de  Goguet  has  shown  that  it  was  not  used  by  the  Greeks  till  after 
the  Trojan  war ;  and  that  they  were  then  accustomed  to  moor  their  ships  by  means  of 
large  stones  cast  into  the  sea,  a  practice  which  still  subsists  in  some  rude  nations. — (  Origin 
of  Laws,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.30.  Eng.  trans. )  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  anclior  to  the 
Tyrrhenians.  — (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.)  At  first  it  had  only  one  arm,  tlie  other 
being  added  at  a  subsequent  period  ;  some  authors  say,  by  Anacharsis  the  Scythian. — 
{Origin  of  Laws,  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  Since  this  remote  epoch,  the  form  and  construction 
of  the  instrument  seem  to  have  undergone  very  little  change. 

ANCHORAGE,  or  ANCHORING  GROUND.  Good  anchoring  ground 
should  neither  be  too  hard  nor  too  soft ;  for,  in  the  first  ca.se  the  anchor  is  apt  not  to 
take  a  sufficient  hold,  and  in  the  other  to  drag.  The  best  bottom  is  a  stiff" clay,  and  next 
to  it  a  firm  sand.  In  a  rocky  bottom  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  are  sometimes  torn  away, 
and  hempen  cables  are  liable  to  chafe  and  be  cut  through.  It  is  also  essential  to  a  good 
anchorage  that  the  water  be  neither  too  deep  nor  too  shallow.  When  too  deep,  the  pull 
of  the  cable,  l)eing  nearly  perpendicular,  is  apt  to  jerk  tlie  anchor  out  of  the  ground  ;  and 
vt'hen  too  shallow,  tlie  ship  is  exposed  to  the  danger,  when  riding  in  a  storm,  of  striking 
the  bottom.  Where  a  ship  is  in  water  tliat  is  land-locked,  and  out  of  the  tide,  the  nature 
of  the  ground  is  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

The  anchorage  of  ships,  especially  ships  of  war,  being  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  naval  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom,  several  statutes  have  been  enacted  with  rcsp'Ct  to  it.  The  first 
which  it  is  neces.-ary  to  notice  here  is  19  Geo.  2.  c.  22.  It  prohibits  masters  of  ships  from  casting  out  bal. 
last,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind,  into  any  harbour  or  channel,  except  on  the  land  where  the  tide  never  comes, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  not  more  than  51.  nor  less  than  B)s.  on  conviction  before  a  justice  on  view,  or  on  the 
oatii  of  one  witness,  or  of  being  committe<l  to  prison  for  two  months;  which  penalty  is  increase<i  to  10/., 
over  and  above  the  expense  of  removing  the  same,  by  54  Geo.  3.  c.  15R  In  pursuance  of  the  same  object, 
54  Geo.  3.  c.  159.  enables  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  establish  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the 
king's  moorings  or  anchorage,  as  well  as  for  tho^e  of  merchant  ships,  in  all  the  ports,  harbours,  channels, 
&c.  lice,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  far  as  the  tide  flows,  where  or  near  to  which  his  Majesty  has,  or  may 
hereafter  have,  any  docks,  dock-yards,  arsenals,  wharfs,  or  moorings.  It  prohibits  all  descriptions  of  pri. 
vate  ships  from  being  moored,  or  anchored,  or  placed  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  moorings,  &c.  without  special 
licence  obtained  from  the  Admiralty,  or  other  persons  appointed  to  grant  such  licences,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing not  exceeding  U7.,  one  moiety  to  his  Majesty,  the  other  to  the  informer,  on  conviction  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  or  commissioner  of  the  navy. 

It  further  prohibits  the  breaming  of  private  vessels  in  such  places,  otherxvise  than  appointed  hy  the  said 
authority  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  the  receiving  or  having  gunpowder,  beyond  a  certain  limited  quantity, 
under  a  penalty  of  .">/.  for  every  five  pounds'  weight  of  such  powder  beyond  the  quantity  allowed.  It  pro. 
hibits,  likewise,  all  such  private  vessels,  in  any  such  places,  having  any  guns  on  board  shotted  or  loaded 
wUli  ball,  as  well  as  firing  and  discharging  any  such  before  sun-rising  and  after  sun-setting,  under  a. 
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penalty  of  5/.  for  every  gun  so  shotted,  and  10/.  for  every  gun  so  fired.  It  further  gives  to  every  officer  ol 
vessels  of  war,  to  harbour-masters,  and  others  in  their  aid,  a  right  of  search  in  all  private  vessels  80 
moored  in  such  places,  and  inflicts  a  penalty  of  10/.  on  resistance. 

Anchorage  also  means  a  duty  laid  on  ships  for  the  use  of  the  port  or  harbour. 

ANCHOVY  (Fr.  Anchois ;  It.  Acciughe ;  Lat.  Encrasicolus),  a  small  fish  {Clupea 
encrasicolus  Lin.),  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  resembling  the  sprat.  Those  brought 
from  Gorgona  in  the  Tuscan  Sea  are  esteemed  the  best.  They  should  be  chosen  small, 
fresh  pickled,  white  outside  and  red  within.  Their  backs  should  be  round.  The  sar- 
dine, a  fish  which  is  flatter  and  larger  than  the  anchovy,  is  frequently  substituted  for  it. 
About  120,000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

ANGELICA,  a  large  umbelliferous  plant,  with  hollow  jointed  stalks,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  It  grows  wild,  and  is  cultivated  in  moist  places  near  London,  and 
in  most  European  countries  from  Lapland  to  Spain.  Its  roots  are  thick,  fleshy,  and 
resinous ;  have  a  fragrant  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste,  mixed  with  a 
pleasant  sweetness  glowing  on  the  lips  and  palate  for  a  long  time  after  they  have  been 
chewed.  To  preserve  them,  they  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  kept  in  a  well-aired 
place.  The  other  parts  of  the  plant  have  the  same  taste  and  flavour  as  the  roots,  but 
in  an  inferior  degree.  The  leaves  and  seeds  do  not  retain  their  virtues  when  kept.  The 
London  confectioners  make  a  sweetmeat  of  the  tender  stems.  The  faculty  used  to  direct 
that  none  but  the  roots  of  Spanish  angelica  should  be  kept  by  the  druggists.  In  Nor- 
way the  roots  are  sometimes  used  as  bread,  and  in  Iceland  the  stalks  are  eaten  with 
butter.  Here  the  plant  is  used  only  in  confectionary  and  the  materia  medica.  — 
(Lewis's  Mat.  Med.  ;    Bees's  Cyclopadia,  Sfc.) 

The  duty  of  4s.  per  cvrt.  on  Angelica  produced,  in  1832,275/.  2s.  lOrf,,  showing  that  1,375  cwt.  had  been 
entered  for  home  consumption. 

ANISE,  OR  ANISUM  (Fr.  Anis ;  It.  Anice ;  Lat.  Anisuni),  a  small  seed  of  an  oblong 
shape.  It  is  cultivated  in  Germany,  but  the  best  comes  from  Spain.  It  is  also  a  pro- 
duct of  China,  whence  it  is  exported.  It  should  be  chosen  fresh,  large,  plump,  newly 
dried,  of  a  good  smell,  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste. 

ANKER,  a  liquid  mea.sure  at  Amsterdam.  It  contains  about  10^^  gallons  English 
wine  measure. 

ANNOTTO,  orARNOTTO  (Fr.  Rocou  ;  Ger.  Orlean  ;  It.  Onana),  a  species  of  red 
dye  formed  of  the  pulp  enveloping  the  seeds  of  the  Bixa  orellana,  a  plant  common  in 
South  America,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  but  dye  is  made,  at  least  to  any  extent, 
only  in  the  first.  It  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  pods  in  boiling  water,  extracting  the 
seeds,  and  leaving  the  pulp  to  subside ;  the  fluid  being  subsequently  drawn  oflf,  the 
residuum,  with  which  oil  is  sometimes  mixed  up,  is  placed  in  shallow  vessels  and  gradu- 
ally dried  in  the  shade.  It  is  of  two  sorts,  viz.  flag  or  cake,  and  roll  annotto.  The  first, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  important  article  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  furnished 
almost  wholly  by  Cayenne,  and  comes  to  us  principally  by  way  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  imported  in  square  cakes,  weighing  2  or  3  lbs.  each,  wrapped  in  banana  leaves.  When 
well  made,  it  ought  to  be  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  good  con- 
sistence. It  imparts  a  deep  but  not  durable  orange  colour  to  silk  and  cotton,  and  is  used 
for  that  purpo.se  by  the  dyers.  Roll  annotto  is  principally  brought  from  Brazil.  The 
rolls  are  small,  not  exceeding  2  or  3  oz.  in  weight ;  it  is  hard,  dry,  and  compact, 
brownish  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  within.  The  latter  is  the  best  of 
all  ingredients  for  the  colouring  of  chee.se  and  butter ;  and  is  now  exclusively  used 
for  that  purpose  in  all  the  liritish  and  in  some  of  the  continental  dairies.  In 
Gloucestershire  it  is  the  practice  to  allow  an  ounce  of  annotto  to  a  cwt.  of  chee.se  •  in 
Cheshire,  8  dwts.  are  reckoned  sufficient  for  a  cheese  of  60  lbs.  When  genuine,  it  neither 
affects  the  taste  nor  the  smell  of  cheese  or  butter.  The  Spanish  Americans  mix  annotto 
with  their  chocolate,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful  tint.  —  (  Grai/s  Supplement  to  the 
Pharmacopceias ;  Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Agriculture,  and  private  information.) 

At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  the  annotto  entered  for  home  consumption 
amounted  to  l'.'8,.')28  lbs.  a  year.  Previously  to  1832,  the  duty  on  flag  annotto  was  18«.  8(/.  a  cwt.,  and  on 
other  sorts  5/.  12i. ;  but  the  duty  is  now  reduced  to  1.?.  a  cwt.  on  the  former,  and  to  4,«.  on  ttie  latter. 
This  judicious  and  liberal  reduction  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  of 
consumption.  The  price  of  flag  annotto  varies  in  the  market  from  6c/.  to  \s.  per  lb.,  and  of  roll  from 
\s.  to  \s.  6rf. 

ANNUITIES.      See  Interest  and  Annuities. 

ANTIMONY  (Ger.  anA  Yiw.  Spiesglas ;  Fr.  Antimoine ;  It.  Antimonio  ;  Rus.  Anti- 
mania  ;  I>at.  Antimonium),  a  metal  which,  when  pure,  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  and  lias 
a  good  deal  of  brilliancy,  showing  a  radiated  fracture  when  broken ;  it  is  converted  by 
exposure  to  heat  and  air  into  a  white  oxide,  which  sublimes  in  vapours.  It  is  found  in 
Saxony  and  the  Ilartz,  also  in  Cornwall,  Spain,  France,  Mexico,  Siberia,  the  Eastern 
I.slands,  and  Martaban  in  Pegu.  We  are  at  present  wholly  supplied  with  this  metal 
from  Singapore,  which  receives  it  from  Borneo ;  it  is  imported  in  the  shape  of  ore,  and 
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commonly  as  ballast.  It  is  about  as  hard  as  gold;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  6-7  ;  it 
is  easily  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder ;  its  tenacity  is  such  that  a  rod  of  -j'^th  of  an  inch 
diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  10  lbs.  weight.  Antimony  is  used  in  medicine,  and 
in  the  composition  of  metal  types  for  printing.  The  ores  of  antimony  are  soft,  and 
vary  in  colour  from  light  lead  to  dark  lead  grey  ;  their  specific  gravity  varies  from 
4*4  to  6'8  ;  they  possess  a  metallic  lustre,  are  brittle,  and  occur  in  the  crystallised  massive 
forms.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry,  and  private  iufurmation. ) 

AXTWEllP,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Belgium,  long.  4°  22'  E.,  lat.  51°  14'  N.  A 
large,  well  built,  and  strongly  fortified  city,  situated  on  the  Scheldt.  It  has  about  65,000 
inhabitants.  Previously  to  its  capture  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Farnese,  in  1585,  Ant- 
werp was  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  Europe ;  but  it  suffered  much  by 
that  event.  In  1648,  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  it  was  stipulated  by  Spain  and  Hol- 
land, that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  should  be  shut  up  ;  a  stipulation  which  was  ob- 
served till  the  occupation  of  Belgium  by  the  French,  when  it  was  abolished.  In  1803, 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour  was  begun,  and  extensive  new  docks  and  warehouses  have 
smce  been  constructed.  Ships  of  the  largest  burden  come  up  to  the  town,  and  goods 
destined  for  the  interior  are  forwarded  with  the  greatest  facility  by  means  of  canals. 
Almost  all  the  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  at  present  centred  in  Antwerp,  which  has 
again  become  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance.  By  a  decree  issued  in  1814,  all 
goods  are  allowed  to  be  warehoused  in  Antwerp  en  entrepot,  and  may  be  exported  on 
paying  a  charge  of  i  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  exports  chiefly  consist  of  corn,  seeds, 
linen,  lace,  carpets,  flax,  tallow,  hops,  &c.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton,  wine, 
hardware,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce. 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  now  commonly  kept  in /oWns  of  1816,  worth  Is.  Sjrf.  sterling.  The  florin  is 
divided  into  20  sous,  and  the  sou  into  5  cents.  Formerly  accounts  were  kept  in  the  pound  Flemisli  =  2| 
rix  dollars  =  6  florins  =  20  schillings  =  120  stivers  =  240  groats  =  1,9-^0  pcnnings. — (bee  Table  of  Coins.) 
The  par  of  exchange  between  Antwerp  and  London  is  11  florins  58  cents  per  pound  sterling. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  By  a  law  of  1816,  the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  adopted  in 
the  Netherlands  on  the  1st  of  January,  1820  ;  but  the  old  denominations  are  retained.  The  pond  is  the 
unit  of  weight,  and  answers  to  the  French  kilogramme.  —  (See  Amsterdam  ) 

Of  the  old  weights,  which  are  still  occasionally  referred  to,  the  quintal  of  100  lbs  is  equal  to  lOSj  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  100  lbs.  avoirdupois  being  consequently  equal  to  96'8  lbs.  of  Antwerp.  A  schippound  is  equal 
to  3  quintals,  or  300  lbs. ;  a  stone  is  equal  to  8  lbs. 

Of  the  old  measures,  a  viertel  of  corn  =  4  macken ;  37|  viertels  =  last ;  and  40  viertels  =  lOJ  Imperial 
quarters  very  nearly.     The  aam  of  wine  contains  50  stoopen,  or  '36^  English  wine  gallons. 

Of  the  weights  and  measures  now  current,  50f  lbs.  =  112  lbs.  English  ;  loOlbs.  =  100  kilogrammes  o( 
France,  or  2I2j  Antwerp  old  weight.     One  barrel  =  26|  gallons  Engli^h  =  100  litres  French. 

Custom-house  Regulations.  —  Captains  of  ships  arriving  at  Antwerp,  or  any  of  the  Belgian  ports, 
must  make,  within  24  hours,  a  declaration  in  writing,  of  the  goods  of  which  their  cargo  consists ; 
specifying  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  bales,  parcels,  &c. ;  their  value,  according  to  the  current  price 
at  the  time  when  the  declaration  is  made  ;  the  name  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  captain, 
and  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs,  &c. 

Shipping.  — The  ships  entering  the  port  of  Antwerp,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1828,  have  been 
as  follows  :  — 


Years. 

1824 
1825 
1826 


Ships. 

Years. 

681 
800 
928 

1827 
1828 

Ships. 
•    955 


Of  the  800  ships  entering  Antwerp  in  1825,  114  were  from  Liverpool,  119  from  Ix)ndon,  44  from  Hull, 
48  from  Havre,  41  from  Bordeaux,  24  from  Petersburgh,  24  from  New  York,  2.")  from  Cuba,  26  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  11  from  Batavia,  &c.  —  {Bulletin  des  Sciences  G^ographigues,  for  January,  lb29,  and  February 
1826.) 

The  commerce  of  Antwerp  suffered  much,  in  1831  and  1832,  from  the  hostilities  between  the  Belgians 
and  Dutch.     In  1831,  there  were  only  388  arrivals  of  foreign  ships. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Imports  of  the  undermentioned  Goods,  at  Antwerp,  since  1827, 
and  of  the  Stocks  at  the  Close  of  each  Year. 


Imports. 

Stocks,  31st  December. 

Articles 

1S27. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1827. 

1S28. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Ath«,  i;.  S.     barrels 

7,1.W 

9,fi4- 

11,642 

6,951 

7,4.12 

8,.506 

600 

800 

2,9.50 

iiT 

650 

1,800 

—       Russia     casks 

4,42(1 

1,501 

3,987 

1,6.39 

728 

3,558 

1,000 

200 

1,200 

250 

550 

750 

Coffee        .             tons 

8.'5,1(H1 

22,900 

23,08(1 

21,110 

10,30(1 

14,700 

8,250 

8,650 

8,4.30 

4,000 

2,700 

1,900 

Cotton       -          bales 

M,10S 

IS, .124 

.33,985 

21,845 

13,720 

28,687 

4,420 

5,563 

6,155 

4,700 

1,050 

900 

Hides,  S.  A.           No. 

21 1, .149 

148,584 

462,.577 

340,507 

228,896 

362,878 

4,000 

1,350 

43,600 

22,500 

38,500 

92,000 

IndiKo        ■         chesu 

1,357 

S.IIVS 

1,846 

1,063 

433 

649 

887 

606 

717 

886 

175 

210 

-             -        WTons 

599 

380 

725 

206 

120 

252 

247 

268 

.360 

101 

55 

65 

Pimento        .        bags'      1,S1!) 

1,870 

1,810 

2,220 

576 

562 

500 

500 

200 

100 

200 

200 

Pep|)cr,  small        do.  1    2'i,:4<t 

6,.-54n 

11,522 

12,999 

6,406 

4,960 

12,500 

6,000 

8,400 

3,000 

4,000 

1,000 

Rice          .          tierres     H.SO.'i 

13.9fil 

18,71S 

23,221 

6,029 

14,458 

2,300 

1,200 

5,000 

4,500 

700 

300 

—              -            bags     K.,H9; 

.38,889 

98,827 

41A30 

16,483 

10,153 

9,400 

30,000 

13,500 

2,500 

3,500 

1,600 

Sugar        -             tons     IS.OOO 

17,800     24,7.311 

10,51 1 

9,800 

12,200 

3,370 

2,6tKl 

8,0.50 

1,250 

1,400 

1,450 

Tea       -       packages       l,'.fi4 

91            186 

1,253 

814 

3,778 

2,255 

1,878 

1,.3.35 

391 

155 

1,600 

Tobacco        -     hhds.       1,1  ni 

2,328j      l,M'i 

2,253 

8, .361 

12,825 

375 

717 

225 

40 

1,119 

3,200 

Loevood       .       tons          7<)F, 

S,2fiO           KV, 

952 

1 .2.50 

1,200 

700 

900 

350 

1.3" 

500 

380 

Fustic           .        do.           ST.T 

824       1,«.39 

2,033           2.55 

315 

220 

300  1         490 

570 

.340 

2.5 

In  the  imports  of  1831  and  1832,  are  included  those  received  through  Ostend  which  were  destined  for 
this  port.    The  stocks  of  these  goods  now  at  Ostend,  or  on  their  way  thence,  are  also  included. 
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*^ 


The  following  goods 

were  imported  at  Antwerp  ir 

1832  from  all  places  : 

Places. 

Coffee. 

Sugar.                              1 

Hides.  1  Cotton] 

Casks.    Barrels. 

Bags. 

Casks. 

CBraz. 

B.t.Hav  Can. 

Barrels. 

Bags. 

Di&  Cow. 

65,164 

203,756 

66,079 

S0,262 

7,616 

Bales. 

12,789 

1,623 

13,754 

521 

Great  Britain 

S.  America  and  W.  Indies 

United  Slates 

Continent  of  Europe 

East  Indies 

Jersej  and  Guernsey 

Tottls 

'Jll  1        15 

5i 

90        16a 

101,285 
71,(24 
.50,102 
11,660 
ly,2'J8 

623 

1,.'575 

Ml 

992 
48S 

8,103 

30,0fi8 

1,7.32 

291 

85 

2,451 

443 

147 
2(6 
260 

16,31(. 

351 

13.602 

I,07S 

3lil          179 

2lll,7C.9 

2,S.'59 

l.lSil 

40,2991  •.;,451 

1,053 

31,V,(i 

362,878 

28,687 

Places. 

Pepper. 

Pimento 

Ashes. 

Rice. 

Indigo. 

Tobac. 

Tea. 

Dyewoods.    | 

Bass. 

Bags. 

U.  Stat. 

Russia. 

Tierces. 

Baes. 

ChsU. 

Sems. 

Hhds. 

Pack 

I -.Tons. 

F.Tons. 

Great  Britain 
S.Amer.&W.Indifo 
rnited  States 
Continent  of  Europe 
East  Indies 
Jersey  and  Guomsey 

Totals 

9G0 

212 
350 

779 

"•,792 
25 

1,522 
2,046 

1,936 

10,731 
1,7'jl 

9,958 
150 
45 

526 

'ei' 

21 

41 

71 

17.3 
8 

1,103 

10,8.39 
8l>3 

1,455 
2,2»3 

C  1,200 

s 

315 

f.,960 

562 

8,596 

3,56S 

14,458 

10,153 

649 

252 

12,825    3,73fi 

1,200 

315 

Conditions  under  which  Goods  are  sold.  — On  goods  generally  2  per  cent  is  allowed  for  payment  in  20 
days,  and  IJ  per  cent,  on  credit  of  6  weeks  or  2  months.  On  cottons,  at  20  days'  credit,  3  per  cent,  are 
allowed,  and  IJ  per  cent,  on  a  credit  of  2  or  3  months.  On  ashes,  hides,  and  sugar,  3  per  cent  for  20 
days,  and  li  per  cent,  for  three  months' credit 

Tares.  —  West  India,  Brazil,  and  Java  cotfee,  in  single  bags,  2  per  cent.,  and  Havannah  in  joncs,  i  lb. 
per  bag  extra.  Bourbon,  hi  whole  bags,  4^  lbs.,  and  in  ^  do.  2|  lbs.  Pimento,  pepper,  and  ginger,  in  bagsj 
i  per  cent ;  on  these  articles,  as  also  coftee,  in  casks  and  barrel.*,  real  tare.  Cassia  lignea  and  cinna* 
mon,  in  bales,  10  per  cent ;  and  in  chests,  6  to  6|  lbs.  per  chest.  Ashes,  12  per  cent.  Quercitron  bark 
10  per  cent  Cotton,  in  bales,  4  per  cent,  exclusive  of  ropes ;  and  in  serons,  6  lbs.  per  seron.  Horse 
hair,  real  tare.  Indigo,  in  chests  or  barrels,  real  tare;  and  in  serons,  6^  to  7  lbs.  per  seron.  Rice  in 
casks,  12  percent ;  and  in  bags,  2  per  cent  Muscovado  sugars,  in  casks  and  barrels,  and  Havannah  clayed 
in  boxes,  14  per  cent.  ;  Brazil,  in  chests,  16  per  cent ;  Java,  in  canisters  and  baskets,  9  per  cent  :  islam 
and  Manilla,  in  bags,  3  per  cent  :  Bengal,  in  triple  bags,  ■;  lbs.  each  :  Bourbon,  in  mats,  6  per  cent 
Bohea  tea,  exclusive  of  wrappers,  46  lbs.  per  chest,  24  lbs.  per  |  ditto,  and  13  lbs.  per  |  ditto,  144  lbs.  per 
i  ditto ;  fine  black  and  green  tea,  12  to  13  lbs.  per  a  chest,  9  lbs.  per  J  ditto,  7  lbs.  per  4  ditto,  I  lbs!  per 
l-12th  ditto,  3 lbs.  per  l-ltith  ditto,  and  2  per  cent  in  boxes.  Tobacco,  real  tare  :  no  draft  or  other  deduc- 
tion allowed.  —  (From  the  Circular  qf  Jollie,  Clibborn,  and  Co.) 

APPLES,  the  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  Malus,  or  apple  tree.  It  is  very  extensively  culti- 
vated in  most  temperate  climates.  An  immense  variety  and  quantity  of  excellent  apples 
are  raised  in  England,  partly  for  the  table,  and  partly  for  inanufacturino-  into  cider. 
Those  employed  for  the  latter  purpose  arc  comparatively  harsh  and  austere.  The 
principal  cider  counties  are  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Somerset  and 
Devon.  Mr.  Marshall  calculates  the  produce  of  the  first  four  at  .'50,000  hhds.  a  year, 
of  which  Worcester  is  supposed  to  supply  10,000.  Half  a  hogshead  of  cider  may  be 
expected,  in  ordinarily  favourable  season.s,  from  each  tree  in  an  orchard  in  full  bearing. 
The  number  of  trees  on  an  acre  varies  from  10  to  40,  so  that  the  quantity  of  cider  must 
vary  in  the  same  proportion,  that  is,  from  5  to  20  hhds.      The  produce  is,  however,  very 

fluctuating;  and   a  good   crop  seldom  occurs  above  once  in  three  years. (Loudon's 

Encyc.  of  Agriculture,  §-c. ) 

Besides  the  immense  consumption  of  native  apples,  we  import,  for  the  fable,  considerable  supplies  of 
French  and  American  apples,  especially  the  former;  the  entries  of  foreign  apples  lor  home  consumption 
having  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  to  3«),iil2  bushels  a  vcar.  Were  it 
not  for  the  oppressive  duty  of  4«.  a  bushel,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  imports  would  be  decidedly 
larger.  The  apples  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  of 
any  ;  but  unless  selected  and  packed  with  care,  they  are  very  ajit  to  spoil  before  reaching  England  The 
exports  of  apples  from  the  United  States  during  the' year  ended  the  3<)th  of  September,  1832,  amounted  to 
fi.P'iS  barrels,  valued  at  1;3,314  doll.irs.  Of  these,  l,.')7ii  barrels  were  shipped  for  England.  —  {Pavers  pub- 
lished by  Ihe  Board  uf  Trade,  p.  Wo.  ;  Papers  laid  btfore  Congress,  \5ih  of  February,  lb33.) 

APPRENTICE,  a  young  person  of  either  sex,  bound  by  indenture  to  serve  some 
particular  individual,  or  company  of  individuals,  for  a  specified  time,  in  order  to  be 
instructed  in  .some  art,  science,  or  trade. 

According  to  the  common  law  of  England,  every  one  has  a  right  to  employ  himself  at 
pleasure  in  every  lawful  trade.  But  this  sound  princijile  was  almost  entirely  subverted 
by  a  statute  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  commonly  called 
the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship.  It  enacted  that  no  person  should,  for  tlie  future,  exer- 
cise any  trade,  craft,  or  mystery,  at  that  time  exercised  in  J2ngland  and  Wales,  unless  he 
had  previously  served  to  it  an  ai)prenticesliip  of  seven  years  at  least ;  .so  that  what  had 
before  been  a  bye-law  of  a  few  corporations,  became  the  general  and  statute  law  of  the 
kingdom.  Luckily,  liowever,  the  courts  of  law  were  always  singularly  disinclined  to 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  statute;  and  the  rules  which  they  c.stai)]islied  for  its 
interpretation  served  materially  to  mitigate  its  injurious  operation.  But  though  its  im- 
policy had  been  long  apparent,  it  was  continued  till  1814,  when  it  was  repealed  by  the 
54  Geo.  3.  c.  96.  This  act  did  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  existing  riglits,  privi- 
leges, or  bye-laws  of  the  different  corporations  ;  but  wherever  these  do  not  interpose, 
the  formation  of  apprenticeships,  and  their  duration,  is  left  to  be  adjusted  by  the  parties 
themselves. 
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The  regulations  with  respect  to  the  taking  of  apprentices  on  board  ship,  the  only  part 
of  tliis  subject  that  properly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  are  embodied  in  the 
4  Geo.  4.   c.  25.      They  are  as  follow  :  — 

From  the  1st  of  January,  182+,  every  master  of  a  merchant  ship  exceeding  the  burden  of  80  tons  shall 
have  on  board  his  ship,  at  the  time  of  such  ship  clearing  out  from  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  one 
apprentice  or  apprentices,  in  the  following  proportion  to  the  cumber  of  tons  of  her  admeasurement, 
according  to  the  certificate  of  registry  ;  viz. 

For  every  vessel  exceeding  80  tons,  and  under  SOO  tons,  1  apprentice  at  least, 

<200         400—2  

400         500—3  

500         700—4  

— ^—  700  and  upwards     .        .        5  

who  shall,  at  the  period  of  being  indentured,  respectively  be  under  the  age  of  17  years ;  provided  that 
every  apprentice  so  to  be  employed  on  board  any  vessel,  as  above  described,  shall  l>e  duly  indented  for  at 
least  four  years  :  and  the  indentures  of  every  such  apprentice  shall  be  enrolled  with  the  collector  and 
comptroller  at  the  Custom-house  of  the  port  whence  such  vessel  shall  first  clear  out  after  the  execution  of 
€uch  indentures.  —  ^2. 

Every  apprentice  so  enrolled  is  hereby  exempted  from  serving  in  his  Majesty's  navy  until  he  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  21  years ;  provided  he  is  regularly  serving  his  time  either  with  his  first  master  or 
fhip-owner,  or  some  other  master  or  ship-owner  to  whom  his  indentures  shall  have  been  regularly  trans- 
ferred ;  and  every  owner  or  master  neglecting  to  enrol  such  indentures,  or  who  shall  suffer  any  such  ap- 
prentice to  leave  his  service,  except  in  case  of  death  or  desertion,  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  to 
l)e  certified  in  the  log  book,  after  the  vessel  shall  have  cleared  outwards  on  the  voyage  upon  which  such 
vessel  may  be  bound,  shall  for  every  such  offfence  forfeit  10/.,  to  be  paid  in  manner  following  ;  that  is  to 
say,  one  moiety  by  the  owners  of  such  vessel,  and  the  other  moiety  by  the  master  thereof,  to  be  levied, 
recovered,  and  applied,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned. —  fj  4. 

Every  person  to  whom  such  apprentice  shall  have  been  bound  may  employ  him,  at  any  time,  in  any 
%essel  of  which  such  person  may  be  the  master  or  owner  ;  and  may  also,  witri  the  consent  of  such  appren. 
tice,  if  above  17,  and  if  under  that  age,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  transfer  the  inden. 
lures  of  such  apprentice,  by  endorsement  thereon,  to  any  other  person  who  may  be  the  master  or  owner 
of  any  registered  vessel.  —  i  5. 

No  stamp  duty  shall  be  charged  on  any  such  transfer  by  endorsement.  —  5  6- 

And  by  6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  ^  138.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  apprentice  for 
the  purposes  of  the  preceding  act  (4  Geo.  4.  c.  25.),  unless  the  indenture  of  such  apprentice  shall  have 
been  enrolled  with  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  from  which  any  such  apprentice  shall  first  go 
to  sea  after  the  date  of  such  indenture;  or  in  default  of  such  enrolment,  until  the  same  shall  have  been 
enrolled  at  some  port  from  which  the  ship  in  which  such  apprentice  shall  afterwards  go  to  sea  shall  be 
cleared. 

By  Stat  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  56.  ^  7.  it  is  enacted  that  no  higher  duty  than  2s.  shall  be  charged  upon  the 
indenture  of  any  apprentice  bound  to  serve  at  sea  in  the  merchant  service. 

AQUA   FORTIS.      See  Acin  (Mtric). 

AQUAMARINE.      See  Beryi,. 

AQUA  VITyE  (Ger.  Aqttavit ;  Fr.  Eau  de  vie ;  It.  Aequo  vite ;  Sp.  Agua  de 
vida ;  Rus.  Wodka  ,-  Lat.  AqvM  vita),  a  name  familiarly  applied  to  all  native  distilled 
spirits ;  equivalent  to  the  eau  de  vie,  or  brandy,  of  the  French,  the  whisky  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish,  the  geneva  of  the  Dutch,  &c.  In  this  way  it  is  used  in  the  excise  laws  relating 
to  the  distilleries. 

ARANGOES,  a  species  of  beads  made  of  rough  camel ian.  They  are  of  various 
forms,  as  barrel,  bell,  round,  &c.,  and  all  drilled.  The  barrel-shaped  kind,  cut  from  the 
best  stones,  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  should  be  chosen  as  clear  as  possible, 
whether  red  or  white,  having  a  good  polish,  and  free  from  flaws.  The  bell-shaped  are 
from  one  to  two  inches  long,  being  in  all  respects  inferior.  Considerable  quantities  were 
formerly  imported  from  Bombay,  for  re-exportation  to  Africa;  but  since  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  the  imports  and  exports  of  arangoes  have  been  comparatively  trifling.  — 
(^Milburn's   Oriertt,  Com.) 

ARCHANGEL,  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the  north  of  Ru.ssia,  in  lat.  64° 
.'34'  N.,  long.  38°  59'  E.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  about  30  English 
miles  above  where  it  falls  into  the  White  Sea.  Population,  7,000  or  8,000.  The  har- 
bour is  at  the  island  of  Sollenbole,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dwina  has  generally  14^  feet  water;  so  that  ships  drawing  more  than  this  depth 
must  be  partially  loaded  outside  the  bar  from  lighters.  The  Dwina  being  a  navigable 
river,  traversing  a  great  extent  of  country,  renders  Archangel  a  considerable  entrepot. 
It  was  discovered  in  1554,  by  the  famous  Richard  Chancellor,  the  companion  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  ;  and  from  that  period,  down  to  the  found- 
ation of  Pctersburgh,  was  the  only  port  in  the  Russian  empire  accessible  to  foreigners. 
Though  it  has  lost  its  ancient  importance,  it  still  enjoys  a  pretty  extensive  commerce. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  grain,  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  linseed,  iron,  potash, 
mats,  tar,  &c.  Deals  from  Archangel,  and  Onega  in  the  vicinity  of  Archangel,  are 
considered  superior  to  those  from  the  Baltic.  Hemp  not  so  good  as  at  Riga,  but  pro- 
portionally cheaper.  Tallow  is  also  inferior.  Iron  same  as  at  Petersburgh,  sometimes 
cheaper  and  sometimes  dearer.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  exported  from  Archangel  is 
about  equal  to  that  from  Petersburgh.  Tlie  imports  are  not  very  extensive.  They 
consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  salt,  woollens,  hardware,  &c.  The  merchants 
of  Archangel  are  said  by  Mr.  Coxe  to  be  distinguished  for  honesty  and  intelligence.  — 
(  Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.   p.  150.) 
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Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  exporlod  from  Archangel  during  each  of  the  Six 

Years  ending  with  1832. 


Articles. 

1827. 

1828. 

1849. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Flax        -        -     poods 

49,855 

54,877 

131,160 

162,383 

266,485 

120,719 

Grain,  Barley      chets. 

3,670 

550 

11,765 

1,897 

8,657 

323 

Oats  -         do. 

308,810 

47,137 

352,792 

84,639 

226,109 

27,779 

Rye    -         do. 

44,108 

39,106 

96,460 

157,645 

174,102 

189,4«6 

Wheat        do. 

i',017 

11,777 

113,738 

83,400 

104,037 

37,728 

Hemp      -       -    poods 

46,1179 

45,693 

57,317 

63,057 

53,855 

61,142 

Iron        -        -         do. 

64,319 

6r),oi3 

117,261 

116,.372 

89,675 

47,369 

Linseed    -      -    chets. 

78,612 

131,804 

136,968 

142,158 

95,039 

103,494 

Mats        -       -    pieces 

1,363,334 

530,353 

651,438 

674,4«1 

424,119 

841,450 

Pitch      -       -    barrels 

13,460 

9,973 

8,407 

17,917 

8,2.37 

13,434 

Potashes     -    -    poods 

10,166 

3,967 

3,209 

10,065 

12,823 

9,205 

Tallow     .      -        do. 

100,634 

186,126 

156,778 

135,157 

119,264 

1J0,263 

Tallow  candles       do. 

2,815 

3,422 

3,773 

4,756 

3,491 

2,937 

Tar        -        -    barrels 

91,226 

70,985 

37,764 

92,548 

52,467 

58,014 

Train  oil         -    poods 

21,217 

17,004 

]6,.>34 

19,169 

4,129 

8,989 

Wood,  Deals      i)ieces 

382,245 

246,526 

260,771 

415,989 

238,660 

234,313 

Battons       do. 

84,745 

73,133 

75,;335 

121,426 

63,175 

43,354 

Deal  ends  do. 

74,644 

56,620 

64,160 

101,285 

53,363 

44,535 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1831  was  estimated  at  14,750,756  rubles,  while  that  of  the  imports  was 
estimated  at  only  1,155,872  rubles.  During  the  same  year  there  arrived  at  Archangel  443  ships  j  of  which 
349  were  British,  12  Dutch,  14  Prussian,  12  Mecklenburgh,  &c. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  that  sailed  from  Archangel  during  each  of  the  Six  Years  ending 

with  1832. 


Years        ... 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

18.30.        1        1831. 

1832. 

Ships 

S86 

290 

450 

505 

445 

364 

The  trade  of  Archangel  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  demand  from  the  more  sotitherly  parts  of 
Europe,  and  especially  from  England,  for  corn.  When  a  brisk  demand  is  anticipated,  oats  are  brought  in 
large  quantities  from  the  interior,  sometimes  even  from  the  distance  of  1,,500  miles,  in  covered  barks 
capable  of  holding  several  hundred  quarters.  But  as  there  are  few  extensive  mercantile  establishments 
here,  the  supplies  are  sranty,  except  when  a  large  demand  has  been  expected  for  some  time  previously  to 
the  season  (or  bringing  them  down.  —  [Oddy's  European  Commerce,  and  private  infot  mation.) 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Petersburgh  ;  which  see. 

ARGOL,  ARGAL,  OR  TARTAR  (Ger.  Weinstein ;  Du.  Wynsteen :  Fr.  Tartre; 
It.  Sp.  and  Port.  Tartaro ;  Rus.  Winnui  kamen ,-  Lat.  Tartarus),  a  hard  crust  formed 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  wliich  wine  has  been  kept ;  it  is  red  or  white  according  to 
the  colour  of  the  wine,  and  is  otherwise  impure.  On  being  purified,  it  is  termed  cream 
or  crystals  of  tartar.  It  consists  principally  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  White  argol  is  pre- 
ferable to  red,  as  containing  less  dros.sy  or  earthy  matter.  The  marks  of  good  argol  of 
citlier  kind  are,  its  being  thick,  brittle,  hard,  brilliant,  and  little  earthy.  TJiat  brought 
from  Bologna  is  reckoned  the  best,  and  fetches  the  highest  price.  Argol  is  of  considerable 
use  among  dyers,  as  serving  to  dispo.se  the  .stufls  to  take  their  colours  the  better.  Pure 
argol,  or  cream  of  tartar,  is  extensively  used  in  medicine.  It  has  an  acid  and  rather 
unpleasant  taste.     It  is  very  brittle,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder  :   specific  gravity  1  •95. 

The  duty  on  argol,  which  was  judiciously  reduced  in  1R32  from  2s.  a  cwt.  to  6rf.,  produced  in  that 
year  67W.  3s.  ~d.  of  nett  revenue.  This,  supposing  the  whole  to  have  been  charged  with  the  low  duty, 
would  show  an  importation  of  27,127  cwt.  The  price  of  argol  in  the  London  market,  in  August,  1833 
^aricd,  Bologna  from  52*.  to  58*.  per  cwt.,  Leghorn  48s.  to  50s.  per  ditto,  Naples  42s.  to  4&s ,  Rhenish 
48*.  to  50*. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  (Fr.  Serpent  aire  ;  Ger.  Schlangenwurzel ;  It.  Serpentaria ; 
Lat.  Aristolochia  serpentaria),  the  dried  root  of  Virginia  snake-root,  or  birthwort :  it  is 
small,  light,  and  bushy,  consisting  of  a  number  of  fibres  matted  together,  sprung  from 
one  common  head,  of  a  brownisii  colour  on  the  outside,  and  pale  or  yellow  within.  It 
lias  an  aromatic  smell  something  like  that  of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable;  and  a  warm, 
bitterisl),  pungent  ta.ste,  very  much  resembling  camphor.  — (Ency,  Metrop.) 

ARMS.      See  Fire- Arms. 

ARQUIFOUX  (Ger.  Bleijylanz ,-  Fr.  Arquifou ;  It.  Archifoglio ;  Lat.  Galena), 
a  sort  of  lead  ore,  very  heavy,  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and  hard  to  melt ;  when  it  is 
broken,  it  parts  into  sliining  scales  of  a  whitish  colour.  The  potters  use  it  to  "-ivc  their 
works  a  green  varnish  ;  and  in  England  it  is  commonly  called  potters'  ore.  Arquifoux 
is  exported  from  England  in  large  lumps;  it  should  be  chosen  heavy,  the  scales  bright 
antl  resembling  tin-glass. 

ARRACK,  OR  RACK  (Fr.  Arac ;  Ger.  Arrack,  Rack  j  Du.  Arak,  liak ;  It.  Araco ; 
.Sp.  Arak;  Port.  Araca ;  Rus.  Arak),  a  spirituous  liquor  manufactured  at  different 
jilaces  in  the  East. 

Arrack  is  a  term  applied  in  most  parts  of  India,  and  the  Indian  islands,  to  designate 
every  sort  of  spirituous  liquor ;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  as  to  the  materials  used  in  making  it,  and  the  mode  of  its  manufacture.     Hie 
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arrack  of  Goa  and  Batavia  is  in  liigli  estimation ;  that  of  Col  umbo  or  Ceylon  has  been 
said  to  be  inferior  to  tlie  former  ;  but  tliis  is  doubtful.  Goa  and  Columbo  arrack  is  in- 
variably made  from  the  vegetable  juice,  toddy,  which  flows  by  incision  from  the  coco  nut 
tree  ( Cocos  nuci /era).  After  the  juice  is  fermented,  it  is  distilled  and  rectified.  It 
usually  yields  about  an  eighth  part  of  pure  spirit.  Batavia  or  Java  arrack  is  obtained  by 
distillation  from  molasses  and  rice,  with  only  a  small  admixture  of  toddy.  When  well 
prepared,  arrack  is  clear  and  transparent ;  generally,  however,  it  is  slightly  straw-coloured. 
Its  flavour  is  peculiar ;  but  it  differs  considerably,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  various 
articles  of  which  it  is  prepared,  and  the  unequal  care  taken  in  its  manufacture.  In 
England,  arrack  is  seldom  used  except  to  give  flavour  to  punch  :  formerly  the  imports 
were  quite  inconsiderable  ;  but  they  have  recently  increased  so  as  to  amount,  at  an  average 
of  the  years  1829  and  1830,  to  above  30,000  gallons  a  year.  In  the  East  its  consumption 
is  immense.  It  is  issued  to  the  soldiers  in  India  as  part  of  the  established  rations ;  and 
it  is  supplied,  instead  of  rum,  to  the  seamen  of  the  royal  navy  employed  in  the  Indian 
seas.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  Ceylon.  Its  prime  cost  in  that  island 
varies  from  8rf.  to  \0d.  a  gallon  ;  and  from  600,000  to  700,000  gallons  are  annually 
exported,  principally  to  the  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  It  is  sold  in 
Ceylon  by  the  legger  of  150,  and  in  Java  by  the  legger  of  160  gallons.  In  1829,  the 
first  quality  of  Java  arrack  sold  in  Batavia  at  160  florins  the  legger,  or  Is.  8|rf.  per  gal- 
lon.     The  second  quality  fetched  125  florins. 

Pariah-arrack  is  a  phrase  used  to  designate  a  spirit  distilled  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  which  is  said  to 
be  often  rendered  unwholesome  by  an  admixture  of  gaiuia  (Cannnhts  sitt'va),  and  a  species  of  Datura,  in 
the  view  of  increa^ing  its  intoxicating  pi)wer.  But  it  is  not  clear  whectier  the  term  pariah-arrack  be 
meint  to  imply  that  it  is  an  inferior  spirit,  or  an  adulterated  compound.  This  li<|Uor  is  someti.nes  dis- 
tilled Irom  coco  nut  toddy,  and  sometimes  from  a  mixture  of  jaxgery,  water,  and  the  barks  of  various 
trees.  —  (See  Miltiitrn's  Orient.  Com.  ;  and  Mr.  Marshall's  valuable  Essay  on  the  Coco  Nul  Tree,  p.  18.) 

ARROW-ROOT,  the  pith  or  starch  of  the  root  Marania  arundinacca.  It  has  re- 
ceived its  common  name  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poisoned 
arrows  of  the  Indians.  The  powder  is  prepared  from  roots  of  a  year  old.  It  is  reckoned 
a  very  wholesome  nutritious  food  :  it  is  often  adulterated,  when  in  the  shops,  with  the 
starch  or  flour  of  potatoes.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America ;  but  has  been  long  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies,  where  it  forms  a  pretty  important  article  of  cultivation. 
An  excellent  kind  of  arrow-root,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  now  prepared  in  India  from 
the  root  of  the  Curcuma  anr/ustifoUa.  The  plant  is  abundant  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
where  the  powder  is  made  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  a  considerable  object  of  trade. 
Some  of  it  has  been  brought  to  England.  The  Maranta  arundinacea  has  been  carried 
from  the  West  Indies  to  Ceylon,  where  it  thrives  extremely  well,  and  where  arrow-root 
of  the  finest  quality  has  been  manufactured  from  it.  —  {Ainslies  Mat.  Indica.') 

At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  the  arrow-root  entered  for  home  consumption 
amounted  to  441,556  lbs.  a  year.  Previously  to  last  year  (18.32',  the  duty  on  arrow-root  from  a  British 
possession  was  9s.  -id  a  cwt. ;  but  as  it  is  now  reduced  to  Is.  a  cwt.,  a  considerable  increase  of  consumption 
may  be  expected.     It  was  quoted  in  the  London  market,  in  August,  1833,  at  from  9d.  to  Is.  lOrf.  per  lb. 

ARSENIC  (Ger.  Arsenik ;  Fr.  Arsenic;  It.  and  Sp.  Arsenica;  Rus.  Miischjah ; 
Lat.  Arsenicum).  This  metal  has  a  bluish  white  colour  not  unlike  that  of  .steel,  and  a 
good  deal  of  brilliancy.  It  l;as  no  sensible  .smell  while  cold,  but  when  heated  it  emits  a 
strong  odour  of  garlic,  which  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  the  softest  of  all  the  metallic 
bodies,  and  so  brittle  that  it  may  easily  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  by  trituration 
in  a  mortar.      Its  specific  gravity  is  5*76.  —  (^Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

Metallic  arsenic  is  not  used  in  the  arts,  and  is  not,  therefore,  extracted  from  the  ore,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  experiment  or  curiosity.  The  arsenic  of  commerce  is  the  white  oxide,  or  arscnious  acid  of 
chemists.  It  is  a  white,  brittle,  compact  substance,  of  a  glassy  appearance  ;  is  inodorous;  has  an  acrid 
taste,  leaving  on  the  tongue  a  sweetish  impression  ;  and  is  highly  corrosive.  In  its  metallic  state,  arsenic 
exerts  no  action  on  the  animal  system;  but  when  oxidised,  it  is  a  most  virulent  poison.  The  arsenic  of 
the  shops  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  white  sand,  chalk,  or  gypsum  :  the  fraud  may  be  detected  by 
beating  a  small  portion  of  the  su.spected  powder  ;  when  the  arsenic  is  dissipated,  leaving  the  impurities,  if 
there  be  any,  behind.  Though  the  most  violent  of  all  the  mineral  poisons,  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  or 
the  arsenic  of  the  shops,  is  yet,  when  judiciously  administered,  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy.  It  is  also 
used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is  principally  imported  from  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  —  {.Thomson's 
Chemistry;  A.  T.  Thmnson's  Dispensatoiy.) 

ASAFCETIDA  (Ger.  Teufelsdrech ;  Vu.  Duivelsdreck ;  Fr.  Assa-fetida ;  Sp.  Asa- 
fetida ;  Lat.  Asa-fvetida ;  Per.  Ungoozeh),  a  gum  resin,  consisting  of  the  inspi.s.sated 
juice  of  a  large  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Ferula  asaftetida.  It  is  produced  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Persia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Sinde,  or  country  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus. 

It  is  exported  ft-om  the  Persian  gulf  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  whence  it  is  sent  to  Europe.  It  has 
a  nauseous,  somewhat  bitter,  biting  taste,  and  an  excessively  strong,  foetid,  alliaceous  smell :  the  newer  it 
is,  it  possesses  its  smell  and  other  peculiar  properties  in  the  greater  perfection.  It  is  imiwrted,  packed  in 
irregular  masses,  in  mats,  casks,  and  cases ;  the  last  being,  in  general,  the  best.  It  should  be  chosen  clean, 
fresh,  strong-scented,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  variegated  with  a  number  of  line,  white  tears  :  when 
broken,  it  should  somewhat  resemble  marble  in  appearance ;  and,  after  being  exposed  to  the  air,  should 
turn  of  a  violet  red  colwir.  That  which  is  soft,  black,  and  foul,  should  be  rejected.  The  packages 
should  be  carefully  exammed,  and  ought  to  be  tight,  to  prevent  the  smell  from  injuring  any  other  article. 
In  1825,  the  imporU  of  asafoetida  amounted  to  106,770  lbs.,  but  they  have  not  been  .«o  large  since;  and  in 
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1830,  only  8,7C2  lbs.  were  imported.  We  have  not  learned  the  quantity  cleared  for  consutnption,  but  it 
must  be  trifling.  In  this  country,  it  is  used  only  in  the  materia  medica.  In  France,  it  is  used  both  in  that 
way,  and  to  some  extent,  also,  as  a  condiment.  It  is  wurth,  in  bond,  in  the  London  market,  from  2/.  to 
Si.  per  cwt.  —  [ililburn's  Oiient.  Com.  ;  Fail.  Papers i  and  private  inforination.) 

ASARUM  (Fr.  Asaret ;  Ger.  Hazelwurzel ;  Sp.  Asaro  de  Europa),  the  root  or  dried 
leaves  of  the  asarabacca.  The  leaves  are  nearly  inodorous  ;  their  taste  slightly  aromatic, 
bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  The  powder  of  the  leaves  is  the  basis  of  most  cephalic  snuffs. 
A  good  deal  of  their  acrimony  is  lost  in  keeping :  they  should,  consequently,  be  used  in 
as  recent  a  state  as  possible,  and  dried  without  the  application  of  much  heat.  Asarabacca 
grows  in  several  parts  of  England,  particularly  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland. 

ASH  (COMMON),  the  Fraximis  excelsior  of  botanists,  a  forest  tree  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.     It  is  abundant  in  England,  and  is  of  the  greatest  utility. 

The  ash  is  of  very  rapid  growth  ;  and,  unlike  most  other  trees,  its  value  is  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished by  this  circumstance.  Like  the  chesnut,  the  wood  of  young  trees  is  most  esteemed.  It  grows 
on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  is  best  where  the  growth  has  been  most  vigorous.  It  is  inferior  to  tlie  oak 
in  stiffness,  and  is  more  easily  split ;  but  in  toughness  and  elasticity  it  is  far  superior  to  the  oak,  or  to  any 
other  species  of  timber.  Hence  its  universal  employment  in  all  those  parts  of  machinery  which  have  to 
sustain  sudden  shocks,  such  as  the  circumference,  teeth,  and  spokes  of  wheels,  ship-blocks,  &c.,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  ;  in  the  latter,  indeed,  it  is  almost  exclusively  made  use  of. 
The  want  of  prolonged  durability  is  its  greatest  defect  ;  and  it  is  too  flexible  to  be  employed  in  building. 
The  wood  of  old  trees  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  sometimes  beautifully  figured  ;  the  wood  of  young  trees 
is  brownish  white,  with  a  shade  of  green.  The  texture  is  alternately  compact  and  porous:  where  the 
growth  has  been  vigorous,  the  compact  part  of  the  several  layers  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  spongy, 
and  the  timber  is  comparatively  tough,  elastic,  and  durable.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell ;  and,  when 
young,  is  difficult  to  work.  The  mountain  ash  (Pyrus  auciipari'a)  is  quiteadifl'erent  tree  from  the  common 
ash,  and  its  timber  is  far  less  valuable.  — {Tredgold's  Principles  of  Carpentry  ;  Timber  Trees  and  Finite, 
in  Lib.  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  ^c.) 

ASHES  (Fr.  Vedasse ;  Ger.  Waidasche ;  Du.  Weedas ;  Da.  Ve.edashe ;  It.  Feccia 
bruciata ;  Sp.  Alumhre  de  hez ;  Rus.  Weidasch ;  Lat.  Cineres  infectorii),  the  residuum, 
or  earthy  part,  of  any  substance  after  it  has  been  burnt.  In  commerce,  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  ashes  of  vegetable  substances ;  from  which  are  extracted  the  alkaline  salts  called 
potash,  pear]a.sh,  barilla,  kelp,  &c.  ;  which  see. 

ASPHALTUM.      See  Bitumen. 

ASS  (Fr.  Ane ;  Ger.  Esel ;  It.  Asino ;  Lat.  Asinus),  the  well-known  quadruped  of 
that  name. 

ASSETS,  in  commerce,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  stock  in  trade,  and  the  entire 
property  of  all  sorts,  belonging  to  a  merchant  or  to  a  trading  association.  It  is  also 
applied  to  goods  or  property  placed,  for  the  discharge  of  some  particular  trust  or  obli- 
gation, in  the  hands  of  executors,  assignees,  &c. 

ASSIENTO,  a  Spanish  word  signifying  a  contract.  In  commerce,  it  means  the 
contract  or  agreement  by  which  the  Spanish  government  ceded  first  to  a  company  of 
French,  and  afterwards  (by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  to  a  company  of  English  merchants, 
the  right  to  import  slaves  into  the  Spanish  colonies.  —  {Brougham's  Colonial  Policy, 
vol.  i.   p.  439.) 

ASSIGNEE,  a  person  appointed  by  competent  authority  to  do,  act,  or  tran.sact  some 
business,  or  exercise  some  particular  privilege  or  power,  for  or  on  account  of  some  speci- 
fied individual  or  individuals. 

Assignees  may  be  created  by  deed,  or  by  law :  by  deed,  where  the  lessee  of  a  farm 
as-signs  the  .same  to  another;  by  law,  where  the  law  makes  an  assignee,  without  any 
appointment  of  the  person  entitled,  as  an  executor  is  assignee  in  law  to  the  testator,  and 
an  administrator  to  an  intestate.  The  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  creditors 
of  a  bankrupt  appointed  to  manage  for  the  rest,  and  who  consequently  have  the  bank- 
rupt's estate  assigned  over  to  them.  — (See  Bankrupt.) 

ASSIZE.      See  Bread. 

ASSURANCE.     See  Insurance. 

AUCTION,  a  public  sale  of  goods  to  the  highest  bidder.  Auctions  arc  generally 
notified  by  advertisement,  and  are  held  in  some  open  place.  The  biddings  may  be  made 
either  by  parties  present,  or  by  the  auctioneer  under  authority  given  to  him  ;  tlie  sale  is 
usually  terminated  by  the  fall  of  a  hammer. 

AUCTIONEER,  a  person  who  conducts  sales  by  auction.  It  is  his  duty  to  state 
the  conditions  of  sale,  (o  declare  the  respective  biddings,  and  to  terminate  the  .sale  by 
Stocking  down  the  thing  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  An  auctioneer  is  held  (o  be  law- 
fully authorised  by  the  purchaser  to  sign  a  contract  for  him,  whether  it  be  for  lands  or 
goods.  And  his  writing  down  the  name  of  the  highest  bidder  in  his  book  is  sufficient 
to  bind  any  other  person  for  whom  the  highest  bidder  purchased,  even  though  such  per- 
son be  present,  provided  he  do  not  object  before  entnj. 

Every  auctioneer  must  take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually  on  the  5th  of  Julv.  for  which  l;e  is 
charged  51.  ;  and  if  he  sell  goods  for  the  sale  of  which  an  excise  licence  is  specially  leqiiired,  he  niu.'st  also 
take  out  such  licence,  unless  the  goods  be  the  property  of  a  licensed  person,  and 'sold  for  his  behalf  and 
on  his  entered  premises,  in  which  case  such  additional  licence  is  not  required.  —.(6  Geo.  i.  c.  81.) 

Auctioneers  within  the  limits  of  the  chief  excise  office  in  I.ondon  arc  bound,"  when  they  receive  their 
Jiccnce,  to  give  security  to  the  excise  by  bond,  themselves  in  1,000/.  and  two  sureties  in  200/.  each,  to 
aeljvcr  in  within  twenty-ciglit  days  of  any  sale  a  true  and  paiticular  account  of  such  sale,  and  to  pay  the 
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duties  on  the  same.  Auctioneers  refusing  or  delaying  to  pay  the  duties  within  the  specified  time,  forfeit 
their  bond  and  the  bonds  of  their  sureties,  and  double  the  amount  of  tlie  duties,  —  (\9  Geo.  3.  c.  56) 

Auctioneers  carrying  on  their  trade  without  the  limits  ot  the  head  office  give  bond,  themselves  in  500/. 
and  two  sureties  in  501.  each,  to  render  an  account  of  the  duties  accruing  on  sales,  and  to  |)ay  them  within 
six  weeks,  under  the  penaltici  already  mentioned.  —  il9  Geo.  .'5.  c.  56.,  and  38  Geo.  3.  c,  .M.) 

A  licensed  auctioneer  going  from  town  to  town  by  a  public  stage  coach,  and  sending  Rood.?  by  a  public 
conveyance,  and  selling  them  on  commission  by  retail  or  auction,  is  a  trading  person  within  the  50  Geo.  3. 
c.  41.  5  6.,  and  must  take  out  a  hawker's  and  pedlar's  licence. 

■The  following  duties  are  payable  on  goods  sold  by  auction  :  — 

For  every  2().<.  of  the  purchase  money  arising  or  payable  by  virtue  of  any  sale  at  auction  for  the  benefit 
of  the  growers  or  first  purchasers  respectively  of  any  sheep's  wool,  the  growth  or  produce  of  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  2rf. 

For  every  20s.  of  the  purchase  money  arising  or  payable  by  virtue  of  any  sale  at  auction  of  any  interest 
in  possession  or  reversion  in  any  freehold,  customary,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  lands,  tenements,  houses,  or 
hereditaments,  and  any  share  or  shares  in  the  capital  or  joint  stock  of  any  cor|)oration  or  chartered  com. 
pany,  and  of  any  annuities  or  sums  of  money  charged  thereon,  and  of  any  ships  and  vessels,  and  of  any 
reversionary  interest  in  the  public  funds,  and  of  any  plate  or  jewels,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater 
or  less  sum,  Trf. 

For  every  '20s.  of  the  purchase  money  arising  or  payable  by  virtue  of  any  sale  at  auction  of  furniture, 
fixtures,  pictures,  books,  horses,  and  carriages,  and  all  other  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  sum.  Is. 

The  duties  to  be  paid  by  the  auctioneer,  agent,  factor,  or  seller  by  commission. 

By  Stat.  29  Geo.  .3.  c.  63.  55  1,  2,  no  duty  shall  be  paid  for  piece  goods  sold  by  auction,  wove  or  fabricated 
in  this  kingdom,  which  shall  be  sold  entire  in  the  piece  or  quantity  as  taken  from  the  loom,  and  in  lots  of 
the  price  of  20/.  or  upwards,  and  so  as  the  same  be  sold  in  no  other  than  entered  places,  and  openly  shown 
and  exposed  at  .such  sale. 

And  the  auctioneer  shall,  besides  the  bond  given  on  receiving  his  licence,  give  a  further  bond  in  5,000/. 
with  two  sureties,  that  he  will,  within  fourteen  days  after  every  such  sale,  deliver  an  account  thereof  at 
the  next  excise  office,  and  will  not  sell  by  auction  any  goods  woven  out  of  this  kingdom,  or  woven  in 
this  kingdom,  which  shall  not  be  sold  in  the  entire  piece,  without  payment  of  the  proper  duty.  §  6. 

By  Stat  41  Geo. 3.  c,  91.  5  8.,  all  corn  and  grain  of  every  sort,  flour,  and  meal,  and  all  beefj  pork,  hams, 
bacon,  cheese,  and  butter,  imported  into  Great  Britain,  shall  be  free  of  the  duty  on  the  first  sale  thereof  by 
auction  on  account  of  the  importer,  so  as  the  same  be  entered  at  some  custom-house  at  the  port  of  import, 
ation,  and  the  sale  thereof  be  within  tnelve  months  and  by  a  licensed  auctioneer. 

By  Stat.  30  Geo.  3.  c.  26.,  all  goods  imported  by  way  of  merchandise  from  Yucatan,  and  by  32  Geo.  3.  c.  41., 
all  whale-oil  (and  by  41  Geo.  3.  c.  42.,  all  elephant-oil,  produced  from  sea-cows  or  sea-elephants,  and  com. 
monly  called  "  elephant's  oil,")  whalebone,  ambergris,  and  head-matter,  and  all  skins  of  seals  and  other 
animals  living  in  the  sea,  and  also  elephants'  teeth,  palm-oil,  dyeing-wood,  drugs,  and  other  articles  for 
dyers'  use,  and  all  mahogany  ami  other  manufactured  wood  for  the  use  of  cabinet-makers  and  other  manu- 
facturers, imported  in  British  ships  from  Africa  and  (by  42  Geo.  3.  c.  93.  \  3.)  America,  or  any  British 
settlement  abroad,  shall  be  free  of  the  excise  duty  on  the  first  sale  thereof  at  auction  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  original  importer  to  whom  the  same  were  consigned,  and  by  whom  they  were  entered  at  the 
Custom-house,  so  as  such  sale  be  made  within  twelve  months  after  such  goods  are  imported,  and  the  same 
be  sold  by  a  licensed  auctioneer. 

By  Stat.  19  Geo.  3.  c.  56.  (j  13.,  no  duties  shall  be  laid  (1.)  on  any  sale  by  auction  of  estates  or  chattels  made 
by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  Exchequer,  or  courts  of  great  sessions  in  Wales  :  (2.)  on  any  sale 
made  by  the  East  India  or  Hudson's  Bay  companies  :  (3.)  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  or 
excise  :  (4.)  by  order  of  the  Board  of  ordnance  :  (5.)  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  or  virtual- 
ling  offices  :  (6.)  on  any  such  sales  made  by  the  sheriff,  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  in  execution  of  judg- 
ment: (7.)  on  sales  of  goods  distrained  for  rent :  (8.)  on  sales  for  non-payment  of  tithes  :  (9.)  on  sales  of 
effects  of  bankrupts  sold  by  assignees  ;  (10.)  on  goods  imported  by  way  of  merchandise  from  any  British 
colony  in  America,  the  same  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  such  colony,  on  the  first 
sale  thereof  on  account  of  the  original  importer  to  whom  they  were  consigned,  and  by  whom  they  were 
entered  at  the  Custom-house,  so  as  such  sale  be  made  within  twelve  months  after  importation  see  59  Geo.  3. 
c.  54.  5  3.) :  (11.)  on  any  ships  or  their  cargoes  condemned  as  prize,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  captor  : 
(12.)  on  any  ships  or  goods  wrecked  or  stranded,  sold  forthc  benefit  of  the  insurers  or  proprietors  :  (13.)  on 
the  sale  of  any  goods  damaged  by  fire,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurers  :  (14.)  on  any  auction  to  be 
held  on  the  account  of  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  manor  for  granting  any  cop>  hold  or  customary  messuage.s, 
lands,  or  tenements  for  the  term  of  a  life  or  lives,  or  any  number  of  years  :  (15.)  on  any  auction  to  be  held 
for  the  letting  or  demising  any  messuages,  lands,  or  tenements  for  the  term  of  a  life  or  lives,  or  any  number 
of  years,  to  be  created  by  the  person  on  whose  account  such  auction  shall  be  held  :  (16.)  on  the  sale  of  any 
wood,  coppice,  produce  of  mines  or  quarries,  or  materials  for  working  the  same ;  or  on  the  sale  of  any 
cattle,  and  live  or  dead  stock,  or  unmanufactured  produce  of  land,  so  .^s  such  sale  of  woods,  coppices, 
produce  of  mines  or  quarries,  cattle,  corn,  stock  or  produce  of  land,  may  be  made  whilst  they  continue  on 
the  lands  producing  the  same,  and  by  the  owner  of  such  lands,  or  proprietor  of  or  adventurer  in  such 
mines  or  quarries,  or  by  their  steward  or  agent. 

By  Stat  52  Geo.  .3.  c.  53.  \  1.,  all  cofi'ee  imported  in  any  British  ship  from  any  British  colony  in  America 
nay  be  sold  by  auction,  free  of  the  auction  duty,  whilst  the  same  shall  remain  in  warehouses  under  the 
act  43  Geo.  .3.  c.  132.  or  any  other  act 

Certain  articles  from  the  United  States,  as  regulated  by  the  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  54.  i,  3.,  and  goods  from 
Portugal  imported  under  stat  51  Geo.  3.  c.  47.,  may  also  be  sold  by  auction  free  of  duty,  if  on  account 
of  the  original  importer,  and  within  twelve  months  of  their  importation. 

By  Stat  19  Geo.  3.  c.  56.  ^  9.,  the  auctioneer,  if  the  sale  be  withm  the  limits  of  the  chief  office  of  excise  in 
London,  shall  jjive  two  d.iys'  notice  at  the  said  office,  elsewhere  three  days'  notice  to  the  collector  or  at  the 
next  excise  office,  in  writing,  signed  by  him,  specifying  the  particular  day  when  such  .sale  shall  begin  ; 
and  shall  at  the  same  time,  or  within  twenty-four  hours  after,  deliver  a  written  or  printed  catalogue, 
attested  and  signed  by  such  auctioneer  or  liis  known  clerk,  in  which  catalogue  shall  be  particul.irly 
enumerated  every  article,  lot,  parcel,  and  thing  intended  to  be  sold  at  such  auction.  And  if  he  shall 
presume  to  make  such  sale  witliout  delivering  such  notice  and  catalogue,  or  sell  any  estate  or  goods  not 
enumerated  therein,  he  shall  forfeit  20/. 

By  Stat  32  Geo.  3.  c.  11.,  every  auctioneer  who  shall  have  delivered  such  notice  or  catalogue  shill, 
within  28  days  i,if  within  the  limits  of  the'  chief  office  of  excise,  elsewhere  within  six  weeks)  after  the 
day  specified  in  such  notice  for  such  sale,  deliver  at  such  chief  office,  or  to  the  collector  of  excise  in 
whose  collection  such  sale  has  been  or  was  intended  to  be,  a  declaration  in  writing,  setting  forth  whether 
or  not  any  such  sale  had  been  or  was  opened  or  begun  under  such  notice,  or  any  article,  lot,  parcel,  or 
thing  contained  in  such  catalogue  was  bid  for  or  sold  at  such  auction ;  and  sucti  auctioneer,  or  person 
acting  as  his  clerk  as  aforesaid,  shall  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  such  declaration  before  the  said  commis- 
sioners or  collector,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  50/.  for  every  neglect  or  refusal  of  delivering  such  declaration, 
verified  as  aforesaid. 

The  real  owner  of  any  estate,  goods,  or  effects  put  up  to  sale  by  way  of  auction,  and  bought  in  either 
by  himself  or  by  his  steward  or  known  agent  employed  in  the  management  of  the  sale,  or  by  any  other 
person  appointed  in  writing  by  the  owner  to  bid  for  him,  shall  be  allowed  the  duties,  provided  notice  in 
writing  be  given  to  the  auctioneer  before  such  bidding,  both  by  the  owner  and  person  intended  to  be  the 
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bidder,  of  such  person  being  appointed  by  the  owner ;  and  provided  such  notice  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
the  auctioneer,  as  also  the  fairness  of  the  transaction  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  — 
(19  Geo.  3.  c.  5t).,  'iS  Geo.  3.  c.  37.)  An  auctioneer  employed  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  and  negltcling  to  take  the 
proper  steps  to  prevent  the  duties  Irom  attaching,  may  be  obliged  to  pay  them  himself.  —  (19  Geo.  3.  c.  56.) 

If  the  sale  of  an  estate  be  void  through  defect  of  title,  the  commissioners  of  exci.se,  or 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  may,  on  oath  being  made,  grant  relief  for  the  duties 
paid.  Claim  must  be  made  within  twelve  months  after  the  sale,  if  rendered  void  within  that 
time  ;  or  if  not  rendered  void  witliin  that  time,  within  three  months  after  the  discovery. 

The  auctioneer  is  by  law  liable  to  pay  the  auction  duties,  but  he  may  recover  the 
same  from  the  vendor.  The  conditions  of  sale  usually  oblige  the  buyer  to  pay  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  the  duties ;  and  upon  his  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  them,  the 
bidding  is  void. 

An  auctioneer  who  declines  to  di.sclose  the  name  of  his  principal  at  the  time  of  sale, 
makes  himself  responsible.  But  if  he  disclose  the  name  of  his  principal,  he  ceases  to  be 
responsible,  either  for  the  soundness  of  or  title  to  the  thing  sold,  unless  he  have  expressly 
warranted  it  on  his  oivn  responsibility. 

If  an  auctioneer  pay  over  the  produce  of  a  sale  to  his  employer,  after  receiving  notice 
that  tlie  goods  were  not  the  property  of  such  employer,  the  real  owner  of  the  goods  may 
recover  the  amount  from  the  auctioneer. 

It  has  long  been  a  common  practice  at  certain  auctions  (called  for  that  reason  mock 
auctions)  to  employ  puffers,  or  mock  bidders,  to  raise  the  value  of  the  articles  sold  by 
their  apparent  competition,  and  many  questions  have  grown  out  of  it.  It  was  long 
ago  decided,  that  if  the  owner  of  an  eatate  put  up  to  sale  by  auction  employ  puflf'ers 
to  bid  for  him,  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  real  bidcer,  and  the  highest  bidder  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  complete  his  contract. — (6  T.  Rep.  p.  642. )  But  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
mere  employment  of  puflers  under  any  circumstances  were  now  held  to  he  illegal. 
"  The  inclination  of  the  courts  at  the  present  time  is,  that  a  sale  by  auction  should  be 
conducted  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner  possible ;  that  there  should  be  no  reserve 
on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  no  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  buyers.  Puffing  is  illegal, 
according  to  a  late  case,  even  though  there  be  only  one  pufifer  ;  and  it  was  tlien  decided 
that  the  recognised  practice  at  auctions  of  employing  such  persons  to  bid  upon  the  sale 
of  horses  could  not  be  sustained."  —  (  Woolrych  on  Commercial  Law,  p.  262.) 

A  party  bidding  at  an  auction  may  retract  his  offer  at  any  time  before  the  hammer  is 
down.  Another  clearly  established  principle  is,  that  verbal  declarations  by  an  auctioneer 
are  not  to  be  suffered  to  control  the  printed  conditions  of  sale ;  and  these,  when  pasted 
up  under  the  box  of  the  auctioneer,  ai-e  held  to  be  sufficiently  notified  to  purchasers. 

Auctioneers,  like  all  other  agents,  should  carefully  observe  their  instructions.  Should 
those  who  employ  them  su.stain  any  damage  through  their  carelessness  or  inattention, 
they  will  be  responsible.  They  must  also  answer  for  the  consequences,  if  they  sell  the 
property  intrusted  to  their  care  for  less  than  the  price  set  upon  it  by  the  owners,  or  in  a 
way  ccnitrary  to  order. 

An  auctioneer  wlio  has  duly  paid  the  licence  duty  is  not  liable,  in  the  city  of  London,  to 
the  penalties  for  acting  as  a  broker  without  being  admitted  agreeably  to  the  6  Anne,  c.  16. 

The  establishment  of  mock  auctions  is  said  to  be  a  common  practice  among  swindlers 
in  London.  Persons  are  frequently  placed  at  the  doors  of  such  auctions,  denominated 
barkers,  to  invite  strangers  to  come  in ;  and  puffers  are  in  wait  to  bid  up  the  article  much 
beyond  its  value.  A  stranger  making  an  offer  at  such  an  auction  is  almost  sure  to  have 
the  article  knocked  down  to  him.  Plated  goods  are  often  disposed  of  at  these  auctions  ; 
but  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  they  are  of  very  inferior  quality.  Attempts  have 
sometimes  been  made  to  suppress  mock  auctions,  but  hitherto  without  much  success. 

We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Auction  Licences  granted  from  the  5th  of  January,  1819,  with  the 
Amount  of  Duty  received  on  Sales  by  Auction  ;  distinguishing  each  Year,  and  specifying  those  who 
have  taken  out  such  Licences  for  Town,  Country,  and  Town  and  Country,  down  to  1831.  —  [Pari. 
Paper,  No.  138.  Sess.  1831.) 


Number  of  Licences  taken  out.            i 

Yearfi  ended 

Number  of 

Amount  of  Duty  received  on  Sales 

5th  of  January. 

Auction  Litence«. 

by  Auition. 

For  Town. 

For  Country. 

For  Town  and 
Country. 

£          s.    rf. 

1820 

2,.W7 

2.'->n,.W4    16      9 

327 

2,124 

106 

1821 

2,770 

225,630      5      9 

338 

2,.323 

109 

1822 

2,<i39 

202,317    18      2i 

J09 

2,523 

1(17 

1823 

2,8^*7 

2(l6,.-i22      8      1 

343 

2,433 

121 

1824 

2,939 

223,835      4      9 

334 

2,193 

112 

1825 

2,!'41 

279,264      1      9f 
3<)S,59I     12      7| 

338 

2,490 

107 

1820 

2,910 

357 

2,437 

1!6 

1827 

2,981 

22.5,061      9    11 

607 

2,^25 

49 

1828 

3,119 

250,2.9    10      3 

2,577 

542 

1829 

2,972 

235,447     18     101 



2,422 

5.50 

1830 

3,(14-3 

225,258    11      4i 



2,519 

524 

1831 

2,467 

203,0t!0    17      0 

— 

2,478 

489 

60 
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Account  of  the  rroJuce  of  the  Auction  Duties,  in  each  of  the  Three  Years,  ending  the  5th  of  January 
1R:>3,  distinguishing  the  Amount  paid  under  separate  Heads. 


Amount  of  AucUon  Duties  on  the  Sale  ot 

Total  Produt^. 

England           .            .           . 
Scotland           .           .             . 
Ireland       .           -           -      - 

Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1S31     - 

EsUtK.Houses. 
Annuities, 
Ships,  Plate, 
Jewels,  &c. 

Ho',iyho!tl  Furni- 
ture, Horses, 

CarriaK-,^,  and  all 
other  Gtxxls 
and  Chattels. 

Sheep's 
Wool. 

Foreign 
Prtxiuce  t  First 
Sale  thereof.) 

£     s.  d. 
72,348  19    6 
7,150    6    7 
1,952  13    5 

£      s.    d. 

128,184  13    1 
12,387  11     3 
9,()04  18    8 

£    s.  d. 

11  14  9 
0  19  9 
0    6    9 

£    t.   d. 

2,865  13    4 
85  10  11 

£      s.    d. 

203,411    0    8 

19,624    8     fi 

10,957  18  10 

81,451  19    6 

149,577    3    0 

13    1    3 

2,951    4    3 

233,99.3    8    0 

England             .           .           - 
Scotland        -           .        .        . 
Ireland            -            .            . 

Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1832    - 

76,164    3    0 
4,863    9    7 
1,616    8    5 

122,088    8  11 
12,014  11    3 
8,847    2    7 

25  10  11 
0  16  9 
0    7    S 

2,857    3    S 

69    7    £ 

1    7    5 

201,135    6    6 
16,91,8    4    9 
10,465    5    8 

82,6*4    1     0 

142,950    2    9 

26  14  11 

2,927  IS    3 

228,548  16  11 

England           .            .           - 
Scotland        -           .       .        . 
Ireland            -           - 

Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1833    - 

79,218    9    8 
5,436  13    8 
2,213    5    5 

126,126  15    2 
12,294    3    7 
8,180    5    4 

15  10  6 
1    2    2 

2,694  13    8 

136    0    2 

0  13    2 

208,055    9    0 
17,867  19    7 
10,394    3  11 

86,868    8    9 

146,601    4    1 

16  12    si  2,831    7    0 

236,317  12    6 

Excise  Office,  London,  5th  of  August,  1833. 

AVERAGE,  a  term  used  in  commerce  and  navigation  to  signify  a  contribution 
made  by  the  individuals,  when  they  happen  to  be  more  than  one,  to  whom  a  ship,  or 
the  goods  on  board  it,  belong,  or  by  whom  it  or  they  are  insured ;  in  order  that  no 
particular  individual  or  individuals  amongst  them,  who  may  have  been  forced  to  make  a 
sacrifice  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  or  both,  should  lose  more  than  others. 
"  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall,  "  where  the  goods  of  a  particular  merchant  are 
thrown  overboard  in  a  storm  to  save  the  ship  from  sinking ;  or  where  the  masts,  cables, 
anchors,  or  other  furniture  of  the  ship,  are  cut  away  or  destroyed  for  the  preservation  of 
the  whole ;  or  money  or  goods  are  given  as  a  composition  to  pirates  to  save  the  rest ;  or 
an  expense  is  incurred  in  reclaiming  the  ship,  or  defending  a  suit  in  a  foreign  court  of 
admiralty,  and  obtaining  her  discharge  from  an  unjust  capture  or  detention  ;  in  these 
and  the  like  cases,  where  any  sacrifice  is  deliberately  and  voluntarily  made,  or  any 
expense  fairly  and  bond  fide  incurred,  to  prevent  a  total  loss,  such  sacrifice  or  expense  is 
the  proper  subject  of  a  general  contribution,  and  ought  to  be  rateably  borne  by  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  so  that  the  loss  may  fall  equally  on  all,  according 
to  the  equitable  maxim  of  the  civil  law  —  no  one  ought  to  be  enriched  by  another's  loss: 
Nemo  debet  /ociipletari  alienc'i  jactiird." 

Upon  this  fair  principle  is  founded  the  doctrine  of  average  contributions ;  regulations 
with  respect  to  which  having  been  embodied  in  the  Rhodian  law,  were  thence  adopted 
into  the  Roman  law ;  and  form  a  prominent  ])art  of  all  modern  systems  of  maritime 
jurisprudence.  The  rule  of  the  Rhodian  law  is,  that  "  if,  for  the  sake  of  lightening  a 
ship  in  danger  at  sea,  goods  be  thrown  overboard,  the  loss  incurred  for  the  sake  of  all, 
shall  be  made  good  by  a  general  contribution."  —  {Dii/.  lib.  14.  tit.  2.  §  1.;  Ijchomberg 
on  the  Maritime  Laws  of  Rhodes,  p.  60.) 

Formerly  it  was  a  common  practice  to  ransom  British  ships  when  captured  by  an 
enemy,  the  ransom  being  made  good  by  general  average.  But  tliis  practice  having  been 
deemed  di'vidvantageous,  it  was  abolished  by  statute  22  Geo.  3.  c.  25.,  which  declares, 
«  That  all  contracts  and  agreements  which  snail  be  entered  into,  and  all  bills,  notes,  and 
other  securities,  which  shall  be  given  by  any  person  or  persons,  for  ransom  of  any  ship 
or  vessel,  merchandise,  or  goods,  captured  by  the  subjects  of  any  state  at  war  with  his 
Alajesty,  or  by  any  person  committing  hostilities  against  his  INIajesty's  subjects,  shall  be 
absolutely  void  in  law,  and  of  no  effect  whatever ;"  and  a  penalty  of  500/.  is  given  to  the 
informer,  for  every  offence  against  this  act. 

Average  is  cither  general  or  particular ;  that  is,  it  either  affects  all  who  have  any 
interest  in  the  ship  and  cargo,  or  only  some  of  tiem.  Tlie  contributions  levied  in  the 
cases  mentioned  above,  come  under  the  first  class.  But  when  losses  occur  from  ordinary 
wear  and  tear,  or  from  the  perils  naturally  incident  to  a  voyage,  without  being  voluntarily 
encountered,  such  as  the  accident.il  springing  of  masts,  the  loss  of  anchors,  &c.,  or  when 
any  peculiar  sacrifice  is  made  for  the  sake  of  the  ship  onli/,  or  of  the  cargo  onlg,  these 
losses,  or  this  sacrifice,  must  be  borne  by  the  parties  not  immediately  interested,  and  are 
consequently  defrayed  by  a  particidar  average. 

Theie  are  also  some  small  charges  called  petty  or  accustomed  averages;  it  is  usual  to 
charge  one  third  of  them  to  the  ship  and  two  thirds  to  the  cargo. 

No  general  average  ever  takes  place,  except  it  can  be  shown  that  the  danger   was 
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imminent,  and  that  the  Bacrifice  made  was  indispensahle,  or  s«}  posed  to  be  indispensable, 
by  the  captain  and  officers,  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  The  captain,  on  coming 
on  shore,  should  immediately  make  his  protests ;  and  he,  with  some  of  the  crew,  should 
make  oath  that  the  goods  were  thrown  overheard,  masts  or  anchors  cut  away,  money 
paid,  or  other  loss  sustained,  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  and  goods,  and  of  the  lives 
of  those  on  board,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  The  average,  if  not  settled  beiore,  should 
then  be  adjusted,  and  it  should  be  paid  before  the  cargo  is  landed ;  for  the  owners  of  the 
ship  have  a  lien  on  the  goods  on  board,  not  only  for  the  freight,  but  also  to  answer  all 
averages  and  contributions  that  may  be  due.  But  though  the  captain  should  neglect  his 
duty  in  this  respect,  the  sufferer  would  not  be  without  a  remedy,  but  might  bring  an 
action  either  against  him  or  the  owners. 

The  laws  of  different  states,  and  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  jurists,  vary  as  to  whether 
the  loss  incurred  in  defending  a  ship  against  an  enemy  or  pirate,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
the  wounded  officers  and  men,  should  be  made  good  by  general  or  particular  average. 
The  Ordinance  of  the  Hanse  Towns  (art.  35.),  the  Ordinance  of  1681  (liv.  iii.  tit.  7. 
§  6.),  and  the  Code  de  Commerce  (art.  400.  §  6.),  explicitly  declare  that  the  charges  on 
account  of  medicine,  and  for  attendance  upon  the  officers  and  seamen  wounded  in 
defending  the  ship,  shall  be  general  average.  A  regulation  of  this  sort  seems  to  be 
founded  on  reason.  But  other  codes  are  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  though  the  contrary 
opinion  had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall,  and  by  Mr.  Justice  Park  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  his  work,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  unanimously  decided,  that 
in  England  neither  the  damage  done  to  a  ship,  nor  the  ammunition  expended,  nor  the 
expense  of  healing  sailors  wounded  in  an  action  with  an  enemy  or  pirate,  is  a  subject  of 
general  average.  — (^Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.   cap.  8.) 

Much  doubt  has  been  entertained,  whether  expenses  incurred  by  a  ship  in  an  inter- 
mediate port  in  which  she  has  taken  refuge,  should  be  general  average,  or  fall  only  on 
the  ship.  But  on  principle,  at  least,  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  retreat  of  the  ship  to  port  be 
made  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger  of  foundering,  or  some  other  great  and  imminent 
calamity,  the  expenses  incurred  in  entering  it,  and  during  the  time  she  is  forced  by  stress 
of  weather,  or  adverse  winds,  to  continue  in  it,  ought  to  belong  to  general  average. 
But  if  the  retreat  of  the  ship  to  port  be  made  in  order  to  repair  an  injury  occasioned  by 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  master,  or  in  consequence  of  any  defect  in  her  outfit,  such,  for 
example,  as  deficiencies  of  water,  provisions,  sails,  &c.,  with  which  she  ought  to  have  been 
sufficiently  supplied  before  setting  out,  the  expenses  should  fall  wholly  on  the  owners. 

When  a  ship  (supposed  to  be  seaworthy)  is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  an  intermediate 
port,  because  of  a  loss  occasioned  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  as  the  sjjringing  of  a  mast,  &c., 
then,  as  the  accident  is  not  ascribable  to  any  fault  of  the  master  or  owners,  and  the  re- 
treat to  port  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  it  would  seem  that  any 
extraordinary  expense  incurred  in  entering  it  should  be  made  good  by  general  average. 

Supposing,  however,  that  it  could  be  shown,  that  the  ship  was  not,  at  her  outset, 
seaworthy,  or  in  a  condition  to  withstand  the  perils  of  the  sea;  that  the  mast,  for 
example,  which  has  sprung,  had  been  previously  damaged;  or  supposing  that  the 
mischief  had  been  occasioned  by  the  incapacity  of  the  master  ;  the  whole  blame  would,  in 
such  a  case,  be  ascribable  to  the  owners,  who,  besides  defraying  every  expense,  should  be 
liable  in  damages  to  the  freighters  for  the  delay  that  would  necessarily  take  place  in 
completing  the  voyage,  and  for  whatever  damage  might  be  done  to  the  cargo. 

These,  however,  are  merely  the  conclusions  to  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  those  must 
come  who  look  only  to  principles.  Tlie  law  with  respect  to  the  points  referred  to, 
differs  in  different  countries,  and  has  differed  in  this  country  at  different  periods.  "  A 
doubt,"  says  Lord  Tenterden,  "  was  formerly  entertained  as  to  the  expenses  of  a  ship  in 
a  port  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge,  to  repair  the  damage  occasioned  by  a  tempest ; 
but  tliis  has  been  removed  by  late  decisions.  And  it  has  been  held,  that  the  wages  and 
provisions  of  the  crew  during  such  a  period  must  fall  upon  the  ship  alone.  But  if  a  ship 
should  necessarily  go  into  an  intermediate  port  for  the  purpose  only  of  repairing  such  a 
damage  as  is  in  itself  a  proper  object  of  general  contribution,  possibly  the  wages,  &c. 
during  the  period  of  such  detention,  may  also  be  held  to  be  general  average,  on  the 
ground  that  the  accessory  should  follow  the  nature  of  its  principal." — {Law  of  Shipping, 
part  iii.  cap.  8.) 

Perhaps  the  reader  who  reflects  on  the  vagueness  of  this  passage  will  be  disposed 
to  concur  with  Lord  Tenterden '«  remark  in  another  part  of  the  same  cliapter,  "  That 
the  determinations  of  the  EnglisV  courts  of  justice  iurnish  less  of  authority  on  this 
subject  (average)  than  on  any  other  branch  of  maritime  law." 

The  question,  whether  the  repairs  which  a  ship  undergoes  that  is  forced  to  put  into  an 
intermediate  port  ought  to  he  general  or  jjarticular  average,  has  occasionetl  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  ;  but  the  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  our  decision  with  respect 
to  It  seem  pretty  obvious.  Injuries  voluntarily  done  to  the  ship,  as  cutting  away  masts, 
yards,  &c.   to  avert  some  impending  danger,   arc  iniiversally  admitted  to  be  general 
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average.  It  seems,  however,  liardly  less  clear,  and  is,  indeed,  expressly  laid  down  by  all 
the  great  autliorities,  that  injuries  done  to  the  ship  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  or  the 
waves  should  be  particular  average,  or  should  fall  wholly  on  the  owners.  The  ship,  to 
use  the  admirable  illustration  of  this  principle  given  in  the  civil  law,  is  like  the  tool  or 
instrument  of  a  workman  in  his  trade.  If  in  doing  his  work  he  break  his  hammer,  his 
anvil,  or  any  other  instrument,  he  can  claim  no  satisfaction  for  this  from  his  employer. — 
{Dig.  lib.  xiv.  tit.  2.  §  2.)  Tlie  owners  are  bound,  both  by  the  usual  conditions  in 
all  charterparties,  and  at  common  law,  to  carry  the  cargo  to  its  destination  ;  and  they 
must  consequently  be  bound,  in  the  event  of  the  ship  sustaining  any  accidental  or 
natural  damage  during  the  voyage,  either  to  repair  that  damage  at  their  own  expense,  or 
to  provide  another  vessel  to  forward  the  goods.  In  point  of  fact,  too,  such  subsidiary 
ships  have  often  been  provided ;  but  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  their  liire  was  a 
subject  of  general  average,  though  it  is  plain  it  has  quite  as  good  a  right  to  be  so 
considered  as  the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  done  to  the  ship  by  a  peril  of  the  sea. 
Hence,  when  a  ship  puts  into  an  intermediate  port  for  the  common  safety,  the  charges 
incurred  in  entering  the  port,  and  down  to  the  earliest  time  that  the  wind  and  weather 
become  favourable  for  leaving  it,  ought  to  be  general  average ;  but  the  repair  of  any 
damage  she  may  have  sustained  by  wear  and  tear,  or  by  the  mere  violence  of  the  storm, 
or  an  accidental  peril,  and  the  wages  of  the  crew,  and  other  expenses  incurred  after  the 
weather  has  moderated,  should  fall  wholly  on  the  owners. 

It  has  been,  however,  within  these  few  years,  decided,  in  the  case  of  a  British  ship 
that  had  been  ol)liged  to  put  into  port  in  consequence  of  an  injury  resulting  from  her 
accidentally  coming  into  collision  with  another,  that  so  much  of  the  repair  she  then 
underwent  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  her  to  perform  her  voyage  should  be 
general  average.  The  Judges,  however,  spoke  rather  doubtfully  on  the  subject ;  and  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  any  good  groun  Is  for  the  judgment. — (Plummer  and 
Another  v.  Wildman,  3  M.  §•  S.  482.) —  It  seems  directly  opposed  to  all  principle,  as 
well  as  to  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  Rhodes  (Dip.  14.  tit.  2.),  of  Oleron  (art.  9.),  of 
Wisby  (art.  12.),  and  to  the  common  law  with  respect  to  freight.  Lord  Tenterden  has 
expressed  himself  as  if  he  were  hostile  to  the  judgment.  It  is,  indeed,  at  variance  with 
all  the  doctrines  he  lays  down ;  and  tlie  terms  in  which  he  alludes  to  it,  "  yet  in  one 
case."  appear  to  hold  it  forth  as  an  exception  (which  it  certainly  is)  to  the  course  of 
decisions  on  the  subject. 

It  is  now  usual  in  this  country,  when  a  vessel  puts  into  port  on  account  of  a  damage 
belonging  to  particular  average,  which  requires  to  be  repaired  before  she  can  safely 
proceed  on  her  voyage,  to  allow  in  general  average  the  expense  of  entering  the  port  and 
unloading,  to  charge  the  owners  of  the  goods  or  their  underwriters  with  the  warehouse 
rent  and  expenses  attending  the  cargo,  and  to  throw  the  expense  of  reloading  and 
departure  on  the  freight. 

According  to  the  law  of  England,  when  a  ship  is  injured  by  coming  into  collision 
with  or  runnim/  foul  of  another,  if  the  misfortune  has  been  accidental,  and  no  blame  can 
be  ascribed  to  either  party,  the  owners  of  the  damaged  ship  have  to  bear  the  loss  ;  but 
where  blame  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  one  of  the  parties,  it,  of  course,  falls  upon  him  to 
make  good  the  damage  done  to  the  other.  The  regulations  in  the  Code  de  Commerce 
(art.  407.)  harmonise,  in  this  respect,  with  our  own.  According,  however,  to  the  laws 
of  Oleron  and  Wisby,  and  the  famous  French  ordinance  of  1681,  the  damage  occasioned 
by  an  accidental  collision  is  to  be  defrayed  equally  by  both  parties. 

The  ship  and  freight,  and  every  thing  on  board,  even  jewels,  plate,  and  money,  except 
wearing  apparel,  contribute  to  general  average.  But  the  wages  of  seamen  do  not  con- 
tribute; because,  had  they  been  laid  under  this  obligation,  they  might  have  been 
tempted  to  oppose  a  sacrifice  necessary  for  the  general  safety. 

Different  states  have  adopted  different  modes  of  valuing  the  articles  which  are  to 
contribute  to  an  average.  In  this  respect  the  law  of  England  lias  varied  considerably  at 
different  periods.  At  present,  however,  the  ship  is  valued  at  the  price  she  is  worth  on 
her  arrival  at  the  port  of  delivery.  The  value  of  the  freight  is  held  to  be  the  clear  stim 
which  the  ship  has  earned  after  seamen's  wages,  pilotage,  and  all  such  other  charges  as 
come  under  the  name  of  petty  averages,  are  deducted.  It  is  now  the  settled  practice  to 
value  the  goods  lost,  as  well  as  those -saved,  at  the  price  they  would  have  fetched  in  ready 
money,  at  the  port  of  delivery,  on  the  ship's  arrival  there,  freight,  duties,  and  other 
charges,  being  deducted.  Each  person's  share  of  the  loss  will  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  value  of  his  property,  that  the  whole  loss  bears  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  ship, 
freight,  and  cargo.  The  necessity  of  taking  the  goods  lost  into  this  account  is  obvious; 
for  otlierwise  their  owner  would  be  the  only  person  who  would  not  be  a  loser. 

When  the  loss  of  masts,  cables,  and  other  furniture  of  the  ship,  is  compensated  by 
general  avera<Te,  it  is  usual,  as  the  new  articles  will,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  of  greater 
value  than  those  that  have  been  lost,  to  deduct  one  third  from  the  value  of  the  former, 
leaving  two  thirds  only  to  be  contributed. 
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But  the  mode  of  adjusting  an  average  will  be  better  understood  by  the  following 
example,  extracted  from  Chief  Justice  Tenterden's  valuable  work  on  the  Law  of  Shipping^ 
part  ili.  cap.  8. 

"  The  reader  will  suppose  that  it  became  necessary,  in  the  Downs,  to  cut  the  cable  of 
a  ship  destined  for  Hull;  that  the  ship  afterwards  struck  upon  the  Goodwin,  whiih 
compelled  the  master  to  cut  away  his  mast,  and  cast  overboard  part  of  the  cargo,  in  which 
operation  another  part  was  injured ;  and  that  the  ship,  being  cleared  from  the  sand?, 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Ramsgate  harbour,  to  avoid  the  further  effects  of  the  storm. 


AMOUNT  OF  LOSSES. 

VALUE   OP  ARTICLES  TO   CONTRIBUTE. 

£ 

£ 

Goo<ls  of  A.  cast  overboard 

500 

Goods  of  A.  cast  overboard 

500 

Damage  of  the  goods  of  B.  by  the  jettison 

200 

Sound  value  of  the  goods  of  B.,  deducU 

Freight  of  the  goods  cast  overboard 

100 

ing  freight  and  charges 

1,000 

Price    of    a    new    cable,    anchor,  and  ~\ 

Goods  of  C.           -           .                -         - 

5(10 

mast                         -            -            £  3U(I  V 

20O 

ofD. 

2,000 

Deduct  one  third              -                 100  J 

of  E.        . 

5,000 

Expense  of  bringing  the  ship  off  the  sands 

50 

Value  of  the  ship           .            . 

i,000 

Pilotage  and  port  duties  going  into  the 

Clear  freight,  deducting  wages,  victimb. 

harbour  and  out,  and  commission  to  the 

&c 

800 

agent  who  made  the  disbursements 

100 

Expenses  there           -            ... 

25 

Adjusting  this  average           -           -        - 

4 

Postage           ..... 
Total  of  losses            -          -        £ 

1 

1,180 

Total  of  contributory  values        .      £ 

11,800 

Then,  11,800/.  :  1,180/.  :  :  100/.  :  10/. 
"  That  is,  each  person  will  lose  10  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  his  interest  in  the  cargo,  ship,  or  freight 
Therefore,  A.  loses  50/.,  B.  100/.,  C.  50/.,  D.  200/.,  E.  500/.,  the  owners  280/. ;  in  all,  1,180/.  Upon  this 
calculation,  the  owners  are  to  lose  280/.  ;  but  they  are  to  receive  frotr  the  contribution  380/.,  to  make 
good  their  disbursements,  and  100/.  more  for  the  freight  of  the  goods  thrown  overboard ;  or  480/., 
minus  280/. 

They,  therefore,  are  actually  to  receive  .  -  .  .  '    £  200 

A.  is  to  contribute  50/.,  but  has  lost  500/. ;  therefore  A.  is  to  receive  ...    450 

B.  is  to  contribute  100/.,  but  has  lost  200/. ;  therefore  B.  is  to  receive       ...    luO 


Total  to  be  actually  received 
On  the  other  hand,  C,  D.,  and  E.  have  lost  nothing,  and  are  to 


^750 


fC.    £hQ 

pay  as  before ;  viz.       <  D.      200 

CE.       500 


Total  to  be  actually  paid         -  -    £  750 

which  is  exactly  equal  to  the  total  to  be  actually  received,  and  must  be  paid  by  and  to  each  person  in 
rateable  proportion. 

"  In  the  above  estimate  of  losses,  I  have  included  the  freight  of  the  goods  thrown 
overboard,  which  appears  to  be  proper,  as  the  freight  of  the  goods  is  to  be  paid,  and 
their  supposed  value  is  taken  clear  of'freight,  as  well  as  other  charges.  In  tliis  country, 
where  tlie  practice  of  insurance  is  very  general,  it  is  usual  for  the  broker,  who  has  ])ro- 
cured  the  policy  of  insurance,  to  draw  up  an  adjustment  of  the  average,  which  is  com- 
monly paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  in.surers  without  dispute.  In  case  of  dispute, 
the  contribution  may  be  recovered  either  hy  a  suit  in  equity,  or  by  an  action  at  law, 
instituted  by  each  individual  entitled  to  receive,  Jigainst  each  party  that  ought  to  pay,  for 
the  amount  of  his  share.  And  in  the  case  of  a  general  ship,  where  there  are  many  con- 
signees, it  is  usual  for  the  master,  before  he  delivers  the  goods,  to  take  a  bond  from  the 
different  merchants  for  payment  of  their  portions  of  the  average  when  the  same  shall  be 
adjusted." 

The  subject  of  average  does  not  necessarily  make  a  part  of  the  law  of  insurance  ; 
though  as  insurers,  from  the  terms  of  most  policies,  are  liable  to  indemnify  the  insured 
against  those  contributions  whicli  are  properly  denominated  general  average,  its  con- 
sideration very  frequently  occurs  in  questions  as  to  partial  losses.  But  in  order  to 
confine  assurances  to  that  which  should  be  their  only  object,  namely,  an  indemnity 
against  real  and  important  losses  arising  from  a  peril  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  to  obviate 
disputes  respecting  los.scs  arising  from  the  perishable  quality  of  the  goods  insured,  and 
all  trivial  subjects  of  difference  and  litigation,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  law  of  all 
maritime  states,  and  is  expressly,  indeed,  provided  by  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1681  (see 
liv.  iii.  tit.  6.  §  47.,  and  the  elaborate  commentary  of  M.  Valin),  that  the  insurer  shall 
not  be  liable  to  any  demand  on  account  of  average,  unless  it  exceed  one  per  cent.  An 
article  (No.  408.)  to  the  .same  effect  is  inserted  in  the  Code  de  Commerce ;  and,  by  sti- 
pulation, this  limitation  is  frequently  extended  in  French  policies  to  three  or  four  per 
cent.  A  similar  practice  was  adopted  in  this  country  in  1749.  It  is  now  constantly 
stipulated  in  all  policies,  that  upon  certain  enumerated  articles  of  a  quality  peculiarly 
perishable,  the  insurer  shall  not  he  liable  for  any  partial  loss  whatever ;  that  upon  certain 
others  liable  to  partial  injuries,  but  less  difficult  to  be  preserved  at  sea,  he  shall  only  be 
liable  for  partial  losses  above  Jive  per  cent. ;  and  that  as  to  all  other  goods,  and  also  the 
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ship  and  freight,  he  shall  only  be  liable  for  partial  losses  above  three  per  cent.  Tliis 
stipulation  is  made  by  a  memorandum  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  all  policies  done  at 
Lloyd's,  of  tile  following  tenour :  —  "  N.  li.  Corn,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seeds,  are 
warranted  free  from  average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded  ;  sugar,  tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  51.  per  cent.  ;  and  all 
other  goods  free  from  average  under  3/.  per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded." 

The  form  of  this  memorandum  was  universally  used,  as  well  by  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  London  Assurance  Companies  as  by  private  underwriters,  till  1754,  when  it  was 
decided  that  a  ship  having  run  aground,  was  a  stranded  ship  within  the  meaning  of  the 
memorandum  ;  and  that  although  she  got  off  ag.iin,  the  underwriters  were  liable  to  the 
average  or  partial  loss  upon  damaged  corn.  This  decision  induced  the  two  Companies 
to  strike  the  words  "  or  the  ship  be  stranded,"  out  of  the  memorandum  ;  so  that  now 
they  consider  themselves  liable  to  no  losses  which  can  happen  to  such  commodities, 
except  general  averages  and  total  losses.  The  old  form  is  still  retained  by  the  private 
underwriters.  —  ( See  Stkakding. ) 

The  reader  is  referred,  for  the  further  discussion  of  this  important  subject,  to  the 
article  Marine  Insujiance;  and  to  Mr,  Stevens's  Essay  on  Average ;  Abbott  on  the  Law 
of  Shipping,  part  iii.  cap.  8.  ;  Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  i.  cap.  12.  s.  7.  ;  Park  on 
Insurance,  cap.  7.  ;  and  Mr.  Beneche's  elaborate  and  able  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Indemnity  in  Marine  Insurance. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  a  weight  used  iu  determining  the  gravity  of  bulky  commodities. 
See  Weights  and  Measures. 

B. 

BACON  (Ger.  Speck;  Du.  Spek ,-  Fr.  Lard;  It.  Span,  and  Port  Lardo ;  Rus. 
Solo;  Lat.  Lardum)  is  made  from  the  sides  and  belly  of  the  pig,  which  are  first 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  salt ;  then  suffered  to  remain  for  a  certain  period  in  brine ; 
and,  lastly,  dried  and  smoked.  The  counties  of  England  most  celebrated  for  bacon  are 
York,  Hants,  Berks,  and  Wilts.  Ireland  produces  great  quantities  of  bacon;  but  it  is 
neither  so  clean  fed,  nor  so  well  cured,  as  the  English,  and  is  much  lower  priced. 
Of  the  Scotch  counties,  Dumfries,  Wigtown,  and  Kirkcudbright  are  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  their  bacon  and  hams,  of  which  they  now  export  large  quantities, 
principally  to  the  Liverpool  and  London  markets. 

The  imports  of  bacon  and  hams  from  Ireland  have  increased  rapidly  of  late  years. 
The  average  quantity  imported  during  the  three  years  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1800, 
only  amounted  to  41,948  cwt.  ;  whereas  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1820,  the 
average  imports  amounted  to  204,380  cwt.  ;  and  during  the  three  j-ears  ending  with  1825, 
they  had  increased  to  338,218  cwt.  In  1825,  the  trade  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade ;  and  bacon  and  hams  are  imported 
and  exported  without  any  specific  entry  at  the  Custom-house.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  imports  of  these  articles  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  amount,  at  present,  to 
little  less  than  500,000  cwt.  a  year.  The  quantity  of  bacon  and  haras  exported  from 
Ireland  to  foreign  countries  is  inconsiderable  ;  not  exceeding  1,500  or  2,000  cwt.  a  year. 

The  duty  on  bacon,  being  28s.  the  cwt.  is  in  effect  prohibitory.  The  duty  on  hams 
is  the  same  as  on  bacon.  By  the  7  Geo.  4.  c.  48.  bacon  is  not  to  be  entered  to  be 
warehoused  except  for  exportation  only ;  and  if  it  be  so  warehoused,  it  cannot  be  taken 
out  for  home  use. 

BAGGAGE,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles 
destined  for  the  sole  use  or  accommodation  of  the  crews  and  passengers  of  ships.  The 
following  are  the  Custom-house  regulations  with  respect  to  baggage :  — 

Baggage  and  apparel  accompanied  by  the  proprietor,  worn  and  in  use  (not  made  up  for  the  purpose  of 
being  introduced  into  this  country),  exempted  from  all  duty  on  importation. 

Articles  in  baggage  subject  to  duty  or  prohibited  may  be  left  in  custody  of  the  officers  of  customs  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  to  give  the  party  an  opportunity  of  paying  the  duty  or  taking  them  back. 
—  {Custutns  Order,  August  6.  182'Z) 

If  unaccompanied  by  proprietor,  proof  must  be  made  by  the  party  that  it  is  as  aforesaid,  and  not  im- 
ported  as  merchandise,  otherwise  it  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

If  not  cleared  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  landing,  it  is  liable  to  be  sold  for  duty 
and  charges,  the  residue  (if  any)  to  he  paid  to  the  right  owner  on  proof  being  adduced  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  honourable  Board. 

One  fowling-piece  and  one  pair  of  pistoli  accompanying  the  party,  bond  fide  in  use,  free  per  Customs 
Order,  July  5.  1825. 

Spirits,  being  the  remains  of  pas.<;engers'  stores  may  be  admitted  to  entry.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  S  107.) 

One  pint  of  drinkable  spirits  of  whatever  strength,  or  half  a  pint  of  cordial  or  Cologne  water,  in  baggage 
for  private  use  —  free.  —  ITreasuri/  Order,  October  20.  1820.) 

Carriages  of  British  manufacture,  in  use  —  free.  — {^Treasury  Order,  September  26.  1817.) 

Glass,  in  dressing  or  medicine  cases,  of  British  manufacture,  free  upon  proof  that  no  drawback  baa 
been  receivetl.  —  {Treasury  Order,  December  5.  \H-2\.)  —  [Xyrcn's  Tables.) 

English  Books  reprinted  abroad.  —  Not  more  than  a  single  copy  of  each  work  is  allowed  to  be  imported 
jn  a  passenger's  baggage,  and  for  the  private  use  of  the  party  himself.  —  [Customs  Order,  ^tb  of 
{juae,  ISJO.)  —  Such  works  arc  absolutely  prohibitcU  to  be  imported  as  merchandise.— (See  Books.) 
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Passengers  denying  havtng  Foreign  Goods  in  their  Possession.  —  Tho  following  clause  in  the  act  3  ft  4 
\Vill.  4.  c.  53.  has  reference  to  this  subject :  —  "  If  any  passenger  or  other  jierson,  on  board  any  vessel  or 
boat,  shall,  upon  being  questioned  by  any  customs  officer,  whether  he  or  she  has  any  foreign  goods  upon 
his  or  her  person,  or  in  nis  or  her  possession,  deny  the  same,  and  any  such  goods  shall,  aftitr  such  denial, 
be  discovered  upon  his  or  her  person,  or  in  his  or  her  possession,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited,  and  such 
person  shall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  such  goods." —  §  37. 

BAHIA,  OR  ST.  SALVADOR,  a  large  city  (formerly  the  capital)  of  Brazil,  con- 
tiguous to  Cape  St.  Antonio,  which  forms  the  right  or  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  noble  bay  of  Todos  os  Santos,  or  All-Saints.  According  to  the  observations  of 
M.  Hou.ssin,  the  light-house  on  the  Cape  is  in  lat.  13°  C/SO"  S.,  long.  38°  30'  W.  The 
opposite  .side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Taporica,  distant  from 
Cape  St.  Antonio  about  2^  leagues.  But  a  bank  along  the  shore  of  thr;  island  narrows  the 
pa.ssage  for  large  ships  to  about  two  thirds  this  distance.  Another  bank  runs  S.  S.W. 
from  Cape  St.  Antonio  about  li  league.  Within,  the  bay  expands  into  a  capacious 
basin,  having  several  islands  and  harbours,  the  depth  of  water  varying  from  8  and  10  to  40 
fatlioms,  affording  ample  accommodation  and  secure  anchorage  for  the  largest  fleets. 

Plan.  —  The  subjoined  wood-cut  conveys  a  clearer  and  better  idea  of  this  celebrated  bay  than  could  bo 
acquired  from  any  description.  It  is  copied,  without  any  reduction,  from  a  revised  edition  of  a  Portuguese 
chart,  published  by  Mr.  Laurie ;  and  exhibits  the  banks,  soundings,  anchorage,  &C. 


Scale  of  Nautic  Leagues. 


,i,^^''K^'"^"J°{'"^l""—,^'^^V<^'  lightJiouse,  and  fort  of  St.  Antonio;  B,  Fort  do  Mar:    CFort 

r.iAn  iri'?h'->  .A.    .?''^'''''*,'  b  '*'"  ^°  ^^" !  ^'  '*'=»  ''°*  Frados;  G.  Fort  Beaumont.    The  figures  in  Uie 
plan  are  the  toundinjis  ni  fathoms. 
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There  is  another  entrance  to  the  bay,  partly  exliibited  in  the  above  plan,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island  of  Taporica ;  but  it  is  narrow,  intricate,  and  at  its  mouth  has 
not  more  than  6  feet  water.  Several  rivers  have  their  embouchure  in  the  bay,  which 
generally  occasions  a  current  to  set  from  the  north  end  of  the  island  by  Cape  St. 
Antonio ;  when  the  rivers  are  flooded,  this  current  is  sometimes  very  strong.  The 
li"-ht-house  at  the  extremity  of  the  cape  has  no  great  elevation,  and  cannot  be  seen  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  3  or  Si  leagues.  The  lisual  place  of  anchorage  is  abreast  of  the 
city,  north  and  south  of  Fort  do  War. 

The  city  is  partly  built  on  the  beach,  but  principally  on  pretty  high  ground  im- 
mediately contiguous.  The  public  buildings,  particularly  the  churches,  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  magnificent ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  filthy.  Popu- 
lation, 125,000.  The  city  is  defended  by  several  ports,  but  none  of  them  are  of  very 
gieat  strength. 

The  trade  of  Bahia  is  very  considerable ;  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  increase.  The 
average  exports  amount,  at  present,  to  about  45,000  chests  (13  cwt.  each)  of  sugar; 
35,000  bags  (170  lbs.  each)  of  cotton  ;  4,000  tons  of  coffee,  with  hides,  tobacco,  rice, 
dve  and  fancy  woods,  bullion,  &c.  The  imports  are  similar  to  those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  some  account  of  the  commerce  of  Brazil,  with  parti- 
culars as  to  duties,  charges,  &c.  There  are  several  private  building  yards  at  Tapagippe, 
in  which  ships  of  all  dimensions  are  built ;  they  ai'e  handsome,  well  modelled,  and  the 
timber  very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Brazil  same  as  those  of  Portugal ;  for  which,  see  Lisbon.  The 
tlquiere,  or  measure  for  com,  rice,  .<v:c.  differs  in  different  provinces,  being  in  some  1"25  bushel  Winch, 
meas.,  and  in  others  1  only.  At  Bahia  it  is  estimated  at  1.  Wine  and  olive  oil  pay  duty  on  being 
imported  by  the  pipe,  hogshead,  or  barrel :  they  are  retailed  by  the  frasro  or  case  bottle  =  4'5  pints 
English  wine  measure.  In  1828,  122  British  ships,  carrying  25,166  tons,  entered  Bahia.  —  {Annuaire 
du  Commerce  Maritime  for  1S33,  p.  583. ;  and  private  information.) 

BALACHONG,  an  article  consisting  of  pounded  or  bruised  fish.  Small  fish,  with 
prawns  and  shrimps,  arc  principally  employed  in  making  it.  Though  foetid  and  oflTensive 
to  strangers,  this  substance,  used  as  a  condiment  to  rice,  is  largely  consumed  in  all  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  Bengal,  including  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Its  distribution  gives  rise  to  an  extensive  internal 
traffic. 

BALANCE,  in  accounts,  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  difference  between  the 
debtor  and  creditor  sides  of  an  account. 

BALANCE,  in  commerce,  is  the  term  commonly  used  to  express  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  exports  from  and  imports  into  a  country.  The  balance  is  said 
to  be  favourable  when  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeds  that  of  the  imports,  and  unfavour- 
able when  the  value  of  the  imports  exceeds  that  of  the  exports.  According  to  the 
Custom-house  returns,  the  official  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of 
foreign  and  commercial  merchandise,  during  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1833, 
amounted  to  64,582,037/.  ;  and  the  official  value  of  the  imports  during  the  same  year 
amounted  to  43,237,416/.  ;  leaving  a  favourable  balance  of  21,344,621/. 

The  attainment  of  a  favourable  balance  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  precious  metals  early  acquired,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
used  as  money,  an  artificial  importance,  and  were  long  considered  as  the  only  real  wealth 
either  individuals  or  nations  could  pos-sess.  And  as  countries  without  mines  could  not 
obtain  supplies  of  these  metals  except  in  exchange  for  exported  products,  it  was  concluded, 
that  if  the  value  of  the  commodities  exported  exceeded  that  of  those  imported,  the  balance 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  importation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  precious  metals  ; 
and  conversely.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  freedom  of 
commerce,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  grew  out  of  this  notion.  The  importance  of 
having  a  favourable  balance  being  universally  admitted,  every  effort  was  made  to  attain 
it ;  and  nothing  seemed  so  effectual  for  this  purpose  as  the  devising  of  schemes  to 
facilitate  exportation,  and  to  hinder  the  importation  of  almost  all  products,  except  gold 
and  silver,  that  were  not  intended  for  future  exportation.  But  the  gradual  though  slow 
growth  of  sounder  opinions  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  money,  showed 
the  futility  of  a  system  of  policy  having  such  objects  in  view.  It  is  now  conceded  on  all 
hands  that  gold  and  silver  are  nothing  but  commodities ;  and  that  it  is  in  no  respect 
necessary  to  interfere  either  to  encourage  their  importation,  or  to  prevent  their  export- 
ation, in  Great  Britain  they  may  be  freely  exported  and  imported,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  coin  or  bullion.  —  (See  Coin.) 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  erroneous  merely 
from  the  false  notions  which  its  advocates  entertained  with  respect  to  money;  it  proceeds 
on  radically  mistaken  views  as  to  the  nature  of  commerce.  The  mode  in  which  the 
balance  is  usually  estimated  is,  indeed,  completely  fallacious.  Supposing,  however,  that 
it  could  be  correctly  ascertained,  it  would  be  found,  in  opposition  to  the  common  opinion, 
that  the  imports  into  every  commercial  country  generally  exceed  the  exports ;  and  that 
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when  a  balance  is  formed,  it  is  only  in  certain  cases,  and  those  of  rare  occurrence,  that  it 
is  cancelled  by  a  bullion  payment. 

I.  The  proper  business  of  the  wholesale  merchant  consists  in  carrj-ing  the  various 
products  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  from  the  places  where  their  value  is  lerst 
to  those  where  it  is  greatest ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  distributing  them  according 
to  the  effective  demand.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  tliere  could  be  no  motive  to  export 
any  species  of  produce,  unless  that  which  it  was  intended  to  import  in  its  stead  were  of 
greater  value.  When  an  English  merchant  commissions  a  quantity  of  Polisli  wheat,  he 
calculates  on  its  selling  for  so  much  more  than  its  price  in  Poland,  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expense  of  freight,  insurance,  &c.,  and  to  yield,  besides,  the  common  and 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed.  If  the  wheat  did  not  sell  for  this  much, 
its  importation  would  obviously  be  a  loss  to  the  importer.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  no 
merchant  ever  did  or  ever  will  export,  but  in  the  view  of  importing  something  more 
valuable  in  return.  And  so  far  from  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  being  any 
criterion  of  an  advantageous  commerce,  it  is  directly  the  reverse ;  and  the  truth  is,  not- 
withstanding all  tliat  has  been  said  and  written  to  the  contrary,  that  unless  the  value  of 
the  imports  exceeded  that  of  the  exports,  foreign  trade  could  not  be  carried  on.  Were 
this  not  the  case  —  that  is,  were  the  value  of  the  exports  always  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  imports  —  merchants  would  lose  on  every  transaction  with  foreigners,  and  the 
trade  with  them  would  be  speedily  abandoned. 

In  England,  the  rates  at  which  all  articles  of  export  and  import  are  officially  valued 
were  fixed  so  far  back  as  1696.  But  the  very  great  alteration  that  has  since  taken  place, 
not  only  in  the  value  of  money,  but  also  in  tlie  cost  of  most  part  of  the  commodities 
produced  in  this  and  other  countries,  has  rendered  this  official  valuation,  though  valuable 
as  a  means  of  determining  their  quantity,  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  criterion  of  the  true 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  an  account  of  the  real 
or  declared  value  of  the  exports  is  annually  prepared,  from  the  declaratiouF  of  the 
merchants,  and  laid  before  parliament :  there  is,  however,  no  such  account  of  the  imports ; 
and,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which  high  duties  throw  in  the  way,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible 
to  frame  one  with  any  thing  like  accuracy.  It  has  also  been  alleged,  and  appaicntly  with 
some  probal)ility,  that  merchants  have  not  unfrequently  been  in  the  habit  of  exaggerating 
the  value  of  articles  entitled  to  drawbacks  on  exportation  ;  but  the  recent  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  warehousing  system,  and  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  drawbacks, 
must  materially  lessen  whatever  fraud  or  inaccuracy  may  have  arisen  from  this  source. 
Indeed,  as  most  articles  are  charged  witli  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10s.  per  cent,  on  export- 
ation, we  should  consider  that,  if  anything,  their  value  would  be  rather  under  than  over- 
rated. We  believe,  however,  that  their  declared  value  comes  very  near  the  truth  ;  at  least, 
sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  puqioses. 

Now  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  in  1832  was  only  36,046,027^.,  being  little 
more  than  half  their  official  value,  and  upwards  of  7,000,000/.  under  the  official 
value  of  the  imports.  What  the  excess  of  the  latter  might  be,  had  we  the  means  of 
comparing  their  real  value  with  that  of  the  exports,  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  but  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt,  that,  generally  speaking,  it  would  be  very  considerable.  The 
value  of  an  exported  commodity  is  estimated  at  the  moment  of  its  being  sent  abroad,  and 
before  its  value  is  increased  by  the  expense  incurred  in  transporting  it  to  the  place  of  its 
destination;  whereas  the  value  of  the  commodity  imported  in  its  stead  is  estimated  after 
it  has  arrived  at  its  destination,  and,  consequently,  after  its  value  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  importer's  profits,  &c. 

In  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  imports,  as  ascertained  by  the  Custom-house 
returns,  always  exceeds  tlie  value  of  the  exports.  And  although  our  practical  politicians 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  excess  of  the  former  as  a  certain  proof  of  a 
disadvantageous  commerce,  "  it  is  nevertheless  true,"  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  "  tliat  the  real 
gain  of  the  United  States  has  been  nearly  in  proportion  as  their  imports  have  exceeded  their 
exports." — (Commerce  of  the  United  States,  2d  ed.  p.  280.)  The  great  excess  of 
American  imports  has  in  part  been  occasioned  by  the  Americans  generally  exporting 
their  own  surplus  produce,  and,  consequently,  receiving  from  fbreigncrs  not  only  an 
equivalent  for  their  exports,  but  also  for  the  cost  of  conveying  them  to  the  foreign 
market.  "  In  1811,"  says  the  author  just  quoted,  "  flour  sold  in  America  for  nine 
dollars  and  a  half  per  barrel,  and  in  Sjjain  for  fifteen  dollars.  Tlie  value  of  the  cargo  of 
a  vessel  carrying  5,000  barrels  of  flour  would,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  the  period  of  its 
exportation  at  47,500  dollars  ;  but  as  this  flour  would  sell,  when  carried  to  Spain,  for 
75,000  dollars,  the  American  merchant  would  be  entitled  to  draw  on  his  agent  in  Spain 
for  27,500  dollars  more  than  the  flour  cost  in  America;  or  than  the  sum  for  which  he 
could  have  drawn,  Iiad  the  flour  been  exported  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  Spanish 
merchant.  But  the  transaction  would  not  end  here.  The  75,000  dollars  would  be 
vested  in  some  species  of  Spanish  or  other  European  goods  fit  for  the  American  market ; 
and  the  freight,  insurance,  &c.,  on  account  of  the  return  cargo,  would  probably  increase 
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its  value  to  100,000  dollars  j  so  that,  in  all,  the  American  tnerchant  might  liave  imported 
goods  worth  52,500  dollars  more  than  the  flour  originally  sent  to  Spain."  It  is  as 
impossible  to  deny  that  such  a  transaction  as  this  is  advantageous,  as  it  is  to  deny  that  its 
advantage  consists  entirely  in  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  over  the  value 
of  those  exported.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  America  might  have  had  the  real  balance 
of  payments  in  her  favour,  though  such  transactions  as  the  above  had  been  multiplied  to 
any  conceivable  extent. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  when  a  balance  is  due  by  one  country  to  another,  it  is  but 
seldom  that  it  is  paid  by  remitting  bullion  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  country.  If 
the  sum  due  by  the  British  merchants  to  those  of  Holland  be  greater  than  the  sum  due 
by  the  latter  to  them,  the  balance  of  payments  will  be  against  Britain  ;  but  this  balance 
will  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  be  discharged  by  an  exportation  of  bullion,  unless  bullion  be, 
at  the  time,  the  cheapest  exportable  commodilt/ ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  unless  it  may 
be  more  advantageously  exported  than  any  thing  else.  To  illustrate  this  principle,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  balance  of  debt,  or  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  bills  drawn  by  the 
merchants  of  Amsterdam  on  London  over  those  drawn  by  the  merchants  of  London  on 
Amsterdam,  amounts  to  100,000/.  :  it  is  the  business  of  the  London  merchants  to  find 
out  the  means  of  discharging  this  debt  with  the  least  expense ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  if 
they  find  that  any  less  sum,  as  96,OOOZ.,  97,000/.,  or  99,900/.,  will  purchase  and  send  to 
Holland  as  much  cloth,  cotton,  hardware,  colonial  produce,  or  any  other  commodity,  as 
would  sell  in  Amsterdam  for  100,000/.,  no  gold  or  silver  would  be  exported.  The  laws 
■which  regulate  the  trade  in  bullion  are  not  in  any  degree  different  from  those  which 
regulate  the  trade  in  other  commodities.  It  is  exported  only  when  its  exportation  is 
advantageous,  or  when  it  is  more  valuable  abroad  than  at  home.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
quite  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  water  should  flow  from  a  low  to  a  high  level,  as  it  is  to 
expect  that  bullion  should  leave  a  country  where  its  value  is  great,  to  go  to  one  where  it 
is  low !  It  is  never  sent  abroad  to  destroy  but  always  to  find  its  level.  The  balance  of 
payments  might  be  ten  or  a  hundred  millions  against  a  particular  country,  without 
causing  the  exportation  of  a  single  ounce  of  bullion.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  no 
merchant  will  remit  100/.  worth  of  bullion  to  discharge  a  debt  in  a  foreign  country, 
if  it  be  possible  to  invest  any  smaller  sum  in  any  species  of  merchandise  which  would  sell 
abroad  for  TOO/,  exclusive  of  expenses.  The  merchant  who  deals  in  the  precious  metals 
is  as  much  under  the  influence  of  self-interest,  as  he  who  deals  in  coffee  or  indigo ;  but 
what  merchant  would  attempt  to  extinguish  a  debt,  by  exporting  coffee  which  cost  100/., 
if  he  could  effect  his  object  by  sending  abroad  indigo  which  cost  only  99/.  ? 

The  argument  about  the  balance  of  payment  is  one  of  those  that  contradict  and  con- 
fute themselves.  Had  the  apparent  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  as  indicated  by  the 
British  Custom-house  books  for  the  last  hundred  years,  been  always  paid  in  bullion,  as 
the  supporters  of  the  old  theory  contend  is  the  case,  there  ought  at  this  moment  to  be 
about  450,000,000  or  500,000,000  of  bullion  in  the  country,  instead  of  50,000,000  or 
60,000,000,  which  it  is  supposed  to  amount  to !  Nor  is  this  all.  If  the  theory  of  the 
balance  be  good  for  any  thing —  if  it  be  not  a  mere  idle  delusion  —  it  follows,  as  every 
country  in  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  United  States,  has  its  favourable 
balance,  that  they  must  be  paid  by  an  annual  importation  of  bullion  from  the  mines 
corresponding  to  their  aggregate  amount.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  entire  produce  of 
the  mines,  though  it  were  increased  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  would  be  insufficient  for  this 
purpose !  This  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  decisive  of  the  degree  of  credit  that  ought  to 
be  attached  to  the  conclusions  respecting  the  flourishing  state  of  the  commerce  of  any 
country  drawn  from  the  excess  of  the  exports  over  the  imports ! 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  common  theory  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  trade  erro- 
neous, but  the  very  reverse  of  that  theory  is  true.  In  the  first  place,  the  value  of  the 
commodities  imported  by  every  country  which  carries  on  an  advantageous  commerce 
(and  no  other  will  be  prosecuted  for  any  considerable  period),  invariably  exceeds  the  value 
of  those  which  she  exports.  Unless  such  were  the  case,  there  would  plainly  be  no  fund 
whence  the  merchants  and  others  engaged  in  foreign  trade  could  derive  either  a  profit 
on  their  capital,  or  a  return  for  their  outlay  and  trouble  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  whether 
the  balance  of  debt  be  for  or  against  a  country,  that  balance  will  neither  be  paid  nor 
received  in  bullion,  unless  it  be  at  the  time  the  commodity  by  the  exportation  or  im- 
portation of  which  the  account  may  be  most  profitably  settled.  Whatever  the  partisans 
of  the  doctrine  as  to  the  balance  may  say  about  money  being  a  preferable  product,  a 
marchandise  par  excellence,  it  is  certain  it  will  never  appear  in  the  list  of  exports  and 
imports,  while  there  is  any  thing  else  with  which  to  carry  on  trade,  or  cancel  debts,  that 
will  yield  a  larger  profit,  or  occasion  a  less  expense  to  the  debtors. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  mischief  whicli  the  absurd  notions  relative  to  the  balance 
of  trade  have  occasioned  in  almost  every  commercial  country; — here  they  have  been 
particularly  injurious.  It  is  principally  to  the  prevalence  of  prejudices  to  which  they 
have  given  rise,  that  tho  restrictions  on  the  trade  between  this  country  and  France  are  to 
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be  ascribed.  The  great,  or  rather  the  only,  argument  insisted  upon  by  those  who  pre- 
vailed on  the  legislature,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  to  declare  the  trade  witli 
France  a  nuisance,  was  foiuided  on  the  statement  that  the  value  cf  the  imports  from  that 
kingdom  considerably  exceeded  the  value  of  the  commodities  we  exported  to  it.  The 
balance  was  regarded  as  a  tribute  paid  by  England  to  France  ;  and  it  was  sagaciously 
asked,  what  had  we  done,  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  so  much  money  to  our  na- 
tural enemy?  It  never  occurred  to  those  who  so  loudly  abused  the  French  trade,  that 
no  merchant  would  import  any  commodity  from  France,  unless  it  brought  a  higher 
price  in  this  country  than  the  commodity  exported  to  pay  it ;  and  that  the  profit  of  the 
merchant,  or  the  national  gain,  would  be  in  exact  proportion  to  this  excess  of  price. 
The  very  reason  assigned  by  these  persons  for  prohibiting  the  trade  affords  the  best 
attainable  proof  of  its  having  been  a  lucrative  one  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  an 
unrestricted  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  would  still  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  both. 

BALE,  a  pack,  or  certain  quantity  of  goods  or  merchandise ;  as  a  bale  of  silk, 
cloth,  &c. 

Bales  are  always  marked  and  numbered,  that  the  merchants  to  whom  they  belong 
may  know  them  ;  and  the  marks  and  numbers  correspond  to  those  in  the  bills  of  lading, 
&c.  Selling  under  the  bale,  or  under  the  cords,  is  a  term  used  in  France  and  other 
countries  for  selling  goods  wholesale,  without  sample  or  pattern,  and  unopened. 

BALKS,  large  pieces  of  timber. 

BALLAST  (Du.  Ballast;  Fr.  Lest;  Ger.  Ballast;  It.  Savorra;  Sp.  Lastre ;  Sw. 
Ballast),  a  quantity  of  iron,  stones,  sand,  gravel;  or  any  other  heavy  material,  laid  in  a 
ship's  hold,  in  order  to  sink  her  deeper  in  the  water,  and  to  render  her  capable  of  carry- 
ing sail  without  being  overset.  All  ships  clearing  outwards,  having  no  goods  on  board 
other  than  the  personal  baggage  of  the  passengers,  are  said  to  be  in  ballast. 

The  quantity  of  ballast  required  to  fit  ships  of  eq\ial  burden  for  a  voyage,  is  often  materially  dififerent ; 
the  proportion  being  always  less  or  more,  according  to  the  sharpness  or  flatness  of  the  ship's  bottom, 
called,  by  seamen,  the  floor. 

The  proper  ballasting  of  a  ship  deserves  peculiar  attention,  for,  although  it  be  known  that  ships  in 
general  will  not  carry  sufficient  sail,  till  they  are  laden  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  nearly  glances  on 
the  extreme  breadth  midships,  more  than  this  general  knowledge  is  required.  If  the  ship  have  a  great 
weight  of  heavy  ballast,  as  lead,  iron,  &c.,  in  the  bottom,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  too  low  in  the  hold  ; 
this  no  doubt  will  enable  her  to  carry  a  press  of  sail,  but  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  her  sail  heavily, 
and  roll  so  violently,  as  to  run  the  risk  of  being  dismasted. 

The  object  in  ballasting  a  ship  is.  therefore,  so  to  dispose  of  the  ballast  or  cargo,  that  she  may  be  duly 
poised,  and  maintain  a  proper  equilibrium  on  the  water,  so  as  neither  to  be  too  slijf',  nor  too  ciaiik,  qua- 
lities equally  pernicious.  If  too  stift',  she  may  carry  much  sail,  but  her  velocity  will  not  be  proportionally 
increased  ;  whilst  her  masts  are  endangered  by  sudden  jerks  and  excessive  labouring.  If  too  crank,  she 
will  he  unfit  to  carry  sail  without  the  risk  of  oversetting. 

Stiffness  in  ballasting  is  occasioned  by  disposing  a  too  great  quantity  of  heavy  ballast,  as  lead,  iron,  &c., 
in  the  bottom,  which  throws  the  centre  of  gravity  very  near  the  keel ;  and  this  being  the  centre  about 
which  the  vibrations  are  made,  the  lower  it  is  placed,  the  more  violent  is  the  rolling. 

Crankness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  occasioned  by  having  too  little  ballast,  or  by  disposing  the  ship's 
lading  so  as  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  too  high  :  this  also  endangers  the  masts  when  it  blows  hard  ; 
for  when  the  masts  cease  to  be  perpendicular,  they  strain  on  the  shrouds  in  the  nature  of  a  lever,  which 
increases  as  the  sine  of  their  obliquity ;  and  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  a  ship  that  loses  her  masts  is 
in  great  danger  of  being  lost. 

Hence  the  art  of  ballasting  consists  in  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  to  correspond  with  the  trim  and 
shape  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  ;  neither  too  far  forward,  nor  too  far  alt; 
and  to  lade  the  ship  so  deep,  that  the  surface  of  the  water  may  nearly  rise  to  the  extreme  breadth  mid. 
ships  :  she  will  then  carry  a  good  quantity  of  sail,  incline  but  little,  and  ply  well  to  windward.  —  (See 
Falconer's  Marine  Dictionary.) 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  not  attending  to  the  circumstances  now  mentioned  are  often  experi- 
enced by  ships  loading  barilla,  brimstone,  and  such  heavy  articles,  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Spain.  The 
habit  there  is  to  cut  large  quantities  of  brushwood  and  faggots,  and  to  spread  them  in  the  hold,  to  hinder 
the  cargo  from  sinking  the  centre  of  gravity  too  low,  and  causing  the  ship  to  labour  violently  ;  but  it  very 
frequently  happens  that  the  pressure  of  the  cargo  on  this  sort  of  dunnage  is  so  great  as  to  squeeze  it  into 
a  much  smaller  space  than  could  at  first  have  been  supposed  ;  so  that  ships  alter  getting  to  sea  are  some- 
times obliged  to  return  to  port,  to  unload  a  part  of  their  cargo,  to  prevent  their  foundering.  In  such  cases 
firm  dunnage,  such  as  oak  staves,  should,  if  possible,  l)e  always  employed. —  (See  Jackson's  Commerce  of 
Mediterranean,  pp.  1'25— li.'8.) 

Ships  that  have  cargoes  of  light  goods  on  board  require  a  quantity  of  ballast ;  increasing,  of  course, 
according  to  the  greater  lightness  of  the  goods.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  quantity  of  ballast 
allowed  to  shiiis  of  war  :  — 

Ballast  allowed  to  the  following  Ships. 


Ouns. 

Tonnage. 

Iron,  Tons. 

Shingles,  Tons. 

Guns. 

Tonnage. 

Iron,  Tons. 

Shingles,  Tons. 
160 

no 

2,2P0 

180 

370 

36 

870 

65 

100 

2,C/9() 

180 

370 

32 

700 

C,5 

140 

98 

■     2,110 

160 

350 

28 

600 

60 

100 

90 

1,870 

160 

350 

24 

500 

50 

80 

80 

1,620 

140 

300 

22 

4.0O 

50 

70 

74 

1,700 

80 

270 

20 

400 

50 

60 

64 

1,370 

70 

2(;o 

Sloop  -    - 

300 

50 

40 

50 

1,100 

05 

17(1 

IJrig     .    . 

160 

;!() 

15 

44 

900 

65 

](;(j 

Cutter      . 

__ 

L'O 

}  seldom  any. 

38 

9:X) 

70 

170 

Sloop  .    . 

— 

15 

The  iron  ballast  is  first  stored  fore  and  aft,  from  bulk-head  to  bulk-head ;  then  the  shingle  ballast  is 
spread  and  levelled  over  the  iron. 
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The  soil  of  the  river  Thames  from  London  Bridge  to  the  sea  is  vested  in  the  Trinity  House  corpora, 
tion,  and  a  sum  of  UW.  is  to  be  paid  for  every  ton  of  ballast  taken  from  the  channel  of  the  river  without 
due  authority  from  the  said  corporation.  Ships  may  receive  on  board  land  ballast  from  the  quarries,  pits, 
&c.  east  of  Woolwicli,  provided  the  quantity  taken  in  a  year  do  not  exceed  the  number  of  tons  notified  to 
the  Trinity  cori>oration.  Land  ballast  must  be  entered,  and  Irf.  paid  per  ton  on  ciitering.  No  ballast  i« 
to  be  put  on  board  before  entry  at  the  ballast  office,  under  a  penalty  of  '>/.  a  ton.  'J'he  Trinity  corporation 
is  authorised  by  the  3  Geo.  4.  c.  111.  to  charge  the  following  rates  for  all  ballast  demanded  and  entered  al 
the  ballast  office,  viz.  :  — 

For  every  ton  (20  cwL)  of  ballast,  not  being  washed  ballast,  carried  to  any  ship  or  vessel  employed  in 
the  coal  trade,  the  sum  of  Is. 

For  every  such  ton  carried  to  any  other  British  ship  or  vessel,  the  sum  of  Is.  3<f. 

For  every  such  ton  carried  to  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  the  sum  of  1,«.  lit. 

For  every  ton  of  washed  ballast  carried  to  any  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the  coal  trade,  the  sum  of  2s, 

For  every  ton  of  washed  ditto  carried  to  any  other  British  ship  or  vessel,  the  sum  of  2s.  6d. 

For  every  ton  of  washed  ditto  carried  to  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  the  sum  of  3s.  2rf. 

And  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Inward  West  India  Dock,  the  further 
gum  of  lOrf.  ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Outward  West  India  Dock, 
tiie  further  sura  of  4rf.  ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  London  Docks,  tlij 
further  sum  of  4rf.  ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Inward  East  India  Duel;, 
the  further  sum  of  lOrf. ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Outward  East 
India  Dock,  the  further  sum  of  4rf.  ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Coni. 
mercial  Dock,  the  further  sum  of  •W.  ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  East 
Country  Dock,  the  further  sum  of  id. ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the 
City  Canal,  the  further  sum  of  id. ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Surrey 
Canal,  the  turther  sura  of  4rf. ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Regent's 
Canal,  the  further  sum  of  id. 

Which  further  rates  or  prices  shall  be  payable  and  paid  over  and  above  the  respective  rates  first 
mentioned. 

In  1832,  the  gross  receipt  of  the  sums  paid  on  account  of  ballast  to  the  ballast  office,  on  the  Thames, 
amounted  to  25,220/.  19s.  id.    The  expenses  amounted,  during  the  same  year,  to  about  23,000/. 

The  ballast  of  all  ships  or  vessels  coming  into  the  Thames  is  to  be  unladen  into  a  lighter,  at  the  charge 
of  nd.  a  ton.  If  any  ballast  be  thrown  or  unladen  from  any  ship  or  vessel  into  the  Thames,  the  captain, 
master,  &c.  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  20/  No  ballast  is  to  be  received  on  board  otherwise  than 
from  a  lighter.  By  the  stat.  bi  Geo.  3.  c.  14y.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  shall,  under  a  penalty  of  10/. 
over  and  above  all  expenses,  discharge  any  ballast,  rubbish,  &c.  in  any  of  the  ports,  harbours,  roadsteads, 
navigable  rivers,  &c.  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  nor  take  ballast  from  any  place  prohibited  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty. 

The  mjisters  of  all  ships  clearing  out  in  ballast,  are  required  to  answer  any  questions  that  maybe  put 

to  them   by  the  collectors  or  comptrollers,  touching  the  departure  and  destination  of  such  ships 

(3  &  4  nm.  i.  c.  ,52.  §  80.) 

If  3iforeijin  ship  clear  out  in  ballast,  the  master  may  take  with  him  British  manufactured  goods  of  the 
value  of  20/.,  the  mate  of  the  value  of  10/.,  and  51.  worth  for  each  of  the  crew.  —  \  87. 

BALSAM  (Ger.  Balsam-,  Du.  Balsem ;  Fr.  Baume ;  It.  and  Sp.  Bahamo ;  Lat. 
Balsamiim).  Balsams  are  vegetable  juices,  either  liquid,  or  -which  spontaneously  become 
concrete,  consisting  of  a  substance  of  a  resinous  nature,  combined  with  benzoic  acid,  or 
which  are  capable  of  affording  benzoic  acid  by  being  heated  alone,  or  with  water.  The 
liquid  balsams  are  copaiva,  opobalsam,  balsam  of  Peru,  stoiax,  and  Tola  ;  the  concrete  are 
benzoin,  dragon's  blood,  and  red  or  concrete  storax.  —  (Dr.  lire.) 

1.  Copaiva  (Fr.  Baume  de  Copahu  ;  Ger.  Kopaiva  Balsam;  Sp.  Copai/va),  obtained 
from  a  tree  (Copaiftra)  growing  in  South  America  and  the  West  India  islands.  The 
largest  quantity  is  furnished  by  the  province  of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  is  imported  in  small 
casks,  containing  from  1  to  Ik  cwt.  Genuine  good  copaiva  or  copaiba  balsam  has  a 
peculiar  but  agreeable  odour,  and  a  bitterish,  hot,  nauseous  taste.  It  is  clear  and  trans- 
parent ;  its  consistence  is  that  of  oil ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  it  becomes 
solid,  dry,  and  brittle,  like  resin.  — (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

2.  Opobalsam  ( Fr.  Balsamicr  de  la  Mecque  ;  It.  Opobalsamo ;  Pat.  Bakamum  verum 
album,  j^yyptincum ;  Egypt.  Balessan),  the  most  precious  of  all  the  balsams,  com- 
monly called  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  {Amyris  Cileadensis),  indige- 
nous to  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  tran.splanted  at  an  early  period  to  Judea.  It  is 
obtained  by  cutting  the  bark  witli  an  axe  at  the  time  that  the  juice  is  in  the  strongest 
circulation.  The  true  balsam  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  clear  and  transparent,  about 
the  consistence  of  Venice  turpentine,  of  a  strong,  penetrating,  agreeable,  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  slightly  bitterish  pungent  ta.ste.  By  age  it  becomes  yellower,  browner,  and 
thicker,  losing  by  degrees,  like  volatile  oils,  some  of  its  finer  and  more  subtile  parts.  It 
is  rarely  if  ever  brought  genuine  into  this  coimtry  ;  dried  Canada  balsam  being  generally 
substituted  for  it  It  was  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients  ;  but  it  is  now  principally 
used  as  a  cosmetic  by  the  Turkish  ladies.  —  (Drs.    Ure  and  Thomson.) 

The  Canada  balsam,  now  referred  to,  is  merely  ^ne  Uirpentine.  It  is  the  produce  of 
the  Pinus  Balsamea,  and  is  imported  in  casks,  each  containing  about  1  cwt.  It  has  a 
strong,  but  not  a  di.sagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitterish  taste  ;  is  transparent,  whitish,  and 
has  the  consistence  of  copaiva  balsam.  —  (See  Turte.vtine.) 

"  Szafra  and  Beder  are  the  only  places  in  the  Hedjaz  where  the  balsam  of  Mecha,  or  Balessan,  can  be 
procured  in  a  |>ure  state.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  collected  grows  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  but 
principally  upon  Djebel  Sobh,  and  is  called,  by  the  Arabs,  Beshem.  I  was  informed  that  it  is  from  10  to 
1.")  feet  high,  with  a  smooth  trunk,  and  thin  bark.  In  the  middle  of  summer  small  incisions  are  made  in 
the  bark  ;  ami  the  juice,  which  immediately  issues,  is  taken  off"  with  the  thumb  nail,  and  put  into  a 
vessel :  the  gum  appears  to  be  of  two  kinds,  one  of  a  white,  and  the  other  of  a  yellowish  white  colour ; 
the  first  is  the  iiioit  esteemed.  1  saw  here  some  of  the  latter  sort  in  a  small  sheep-skin,  which  the  Be- 
douins use  in  bringing  it  to  marl.et :  it  had  a  strong  turpentine  smell,  and  its  taste  was  bitter.  The  people 
of  Szafra  usually  adulterate  it  with  sesamum  oil  and  tar.  When  they  try  its  purity,  they  dip  their  finger 
^iito  it  and  then  set  it  on  fire  ;  if  it  burn  without  hurting  or  leaving  a  mark  on  the  finger,  they  judge  it 
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to  be  of  good  qualitj',  but  if  it  burn  the  finger  as  soon  as  it  is  set  on  fire,  they  consider  it  to  be  adul. 
terated.  I  remember  to  have  read,  in  Bruce's  Travels,  an  account  of  the  mode  of  trying  it,  by  letting  a 
drop  fall  into  a  cup  filled  with  water ;  the  good  balsam  falling  coagulated  to  the  bottom,  and  the  bad 
dissolving  and  swimming  on  the  surface.  I  tried  this  experiment,  which  was  unknown  to  the  people 
here,  and  found  the  drop  swim  upon  the  water ;  1  tried  also  their  test  by  fire  upon  the  finger  of  a 
Bedouin,  who  had  to  regret  his  temerity  :  I,  therefore,  regarded  the  balsam  sold  here  as  ailulterated  ;  it 
was  of  less  density  than  honey.  I  wished  to  purchase  some  ;  but  neither  my  own  baggage,  nor  any  of 
the  shops  of  Szafra  could  furnish  any  thing  like  a  bottle  to  hold  it  :  the  whole  skin  was  too  dear.  The 
Bedouins,  who  bring  it  here,  usually  demand  two  or  three  dollars  per  pound  for  it  when  quite  pure  ;  and 
the  Szafra  Arabs  resell  it  to  the  hadjeys  of  the  great  caravan  at  between  8  and  12  dollars  per  pound  in 
an  adulterated  state.  It  is  bought  up  principally  by  PeTSians."  —  {Bu>ck/tar(lt's  Travels  in  Arabia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1'23.) 

3.  Balsam  of  Peru  ( Fr.  Baume  de  Peru ;  Ger.  Peruvianischer  Balsam ;  Sp.  Bahama 
de  Quinquina ;  Lat.  Balsamum  Peruvianum),  the  produce  of  a  tree  (Mi/roxylon  Perui~ 
ferum)  growing  in  the  warmest  parts  of  South  America.  The  balsain  procured  by 
incisions  made  in  the  tree  is  called  white  liquid  balsam ;  that  which  is  found  in  the  shops 
is  obtained  by  boiling  the  twigs  in  water  :  it  is  imported  in  jars,  each  containing  from 
20  to  40  lbs.  weight.  It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  odour,  much  resembling  that  of  ben- 
zoin, with  a  warm  bitterish  taste.  It  is  viscid,  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour,  and  of 
the  consistence  of  honey.  — (  T/iomson\s  Dispensatory.^ 

4.  Storax  (Fr.  Storax  ;  Ger.  Stryaxhroom ;  It.  Storace ;  Sp.  Azumbar ;  Lat.  Styrax ; 
Arab.  Usteruk),  the  produce  of  a  tree  {Styrax  officinale)  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant.  Only  two  kinds  are  found  in  the  shops  :  storax  in  tears,  which  is  pure  ; 
and  storax  in  the  lump,  or  red  storax,  which  is  mixed  with  sawdust  and  other  impurities. 
Both  kinds  are  brought  from  the  Levant  in  chests  and  boxes.  Storax  has  a  fragrant 
odour,  and  a  pleasant,  sub-acidulous,  slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic  taste  ;  it  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  brittle.  -^  (  Thomsons  Dispensatory. ) 

5.  Tohc,  Balsam  of  (  Fr.  Baume  de  Tolu  ;  Ger.  Tolutanischer  Balsam  ;  Sp.  Balsamo  de 
Tolu).  The  tree  which  yields  this  balsam  is  the  same  as  that  which  yields  the  balsam 
of  Peru  ;  it  being  merely  the  white  balsam  of  Peru,  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

6.  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin  ( Fr.  Benzoin ;  Ger.  Benzoe ;  Sp.  Bengui ;  It.  Belzuino ; 
Lat.  Benzoinum ;  Arab.  Liban ;  Hind.  Luhan ;  Jav.  Menian  ;  Malay,  Caminyan),  is 
an  article  of  much  greater  commercial  importance  than  any  of  tho.se  balsams  previously 
mentioned.  It  is  obtained  from  a  tree  (Styrax  Benzoin)  cultivated  in  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  but  particularly  the  former.  The  plants  produce  in  the  seventh  year.  The 
balsam  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  when  it  exudes,  and  is  scraped  off. 
During  the  first  three  years,  the  balsam  is  of  a  clear  white  colour,  after  which  it  becomes 
brown.  Having  borne  10  or  12  years,  the  tree  is  cut  down,  a  very  inferior  article  being 
obtained  by  scraping  the  wood.  The  balsams  procured  in  these  different  stages  are  dis- 
tinguished in  commerce,  and  differ  widely  in  value.  Benzoin  has  a  very  agreeable,  fra- 
grant odour,  but  hardly  any  taste.  It  is  imported  in  large  masses,  packed  in  chests  and  casks. 
It  should  be  chosen  full  of  clear,  light-coloured,  and  white  spots,  having  the  appearance  of 
white  marble  when  broken  :  it  is  rarely,  however,  to  be  met  with  in  so  pure  a  state,  but 
the  nearer  the  approach  to  it  the  better.  The  worst  sort  is  blackish,  and  full  of  impuri- 
ties.—  (Milburn's   Orient.   Com.,  and  private  informntion.) 

3Ir.  Crawfurd  has  given  the  following  interesting  and  authentic  details  with  respect 
to  this  article  :  —  "  Benzoin,  or  frankincense,  called  in  commercial  language  Benjamin, 
is  a  more  general  article  of  commerce  than  camphor,  though  its  production  be  confined 
to  the  same  islands.  Benzoin  is  divided  in  commerce,  like  camphor,  into  three  sorts, 
(head,  belly,  foot),  according  to  quality,  the  comparative  value  of  which  may  he  ex- 
pressed by  the  figures  105,  45,  18.  Benzoin  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  whiteness, 
semi-transparency,  and  freedom  from  adventitious  matters.  According  to  its  purity, 
the  first  sort  may  be  bought  at  the  emporia  to  which  it  is  brought,  at  from  50  to  100 
dollars  per  picul  (ISS^lbs. );  the  .second  from  25  to  45  dollars;  and  the  worst  from 
8  to  20  dollars.  According  to  Linschoten,  benzoin,  in  his  time,  cost,  in  the  market  of 
Sunda  Calapa  or  Jacatra,  from  1  Dj^g  to  25-i\°,j  Spanish  dollars  the  picul.  By  Nitbuhr's 
account,  the  worst  benzoin  of  the  Indian  islands  is  more  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  than 
their  own  best  olibanum,  or  frankincen.se.  In  the  London  market,  the  best  benzoin  is 
fourteen  times  more  valuable  than  olibanum,  and  even  the  worst  2J  times  more  valuable. 
Benzoin  usually  sells  in  England  at  10s.  per  pound.  The  quantity  generally  imported 
into  England,  in  the  time  of  the  monopoly,  was  312  cwts.  The  principal  use  of  this 
commodity  is  as  incense,  and  it  is  equally  in  request  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Ca- 
tholics, Mohaniincdans,  Hindus,  and  Chinese.  It  is  also  used  as  a  luxury  by  the  great 
in  fumigations  in  their  houses;  and  the  Japanese  chiefs  are  fond  of  smoking  it  with 
tobacco.  Its  general  use  among  nations  in  such  various  states  of  civilisation,  and  the 
steady  demand  for  it  in  all  ages,  declare  that  it  is  one  of  tho.se  commodities,  the  taste  for 
which  is  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  not  the  result  of  a  particular  caprice  with  any  in- 
dividual people,  as  in  the  case  of  Malay  camphor  with  tlie  Chinese."  —  (Indian  Archi- 
pelago, vol.  iii.  p.  418.)  The  imports  of  benzoin,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending 
with  1830,  were  36,397  lbs.  a  year. 
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An  inferior  description  of  benzoin,  the  produce  of  a  different  tree  from  the  Styrax 
benzoin,  is  produced  in  Siam.      It  is  comparatively  cheap  and  abundant. 

7.  Dragon's  Blood  (Vr.  Sang-Dragon  ;  Lat.  Sanguis  Draconis  ;  Arab.  Damulakhwain  ; 
Hind.  Hemduhy),  the  produce  of  a  large  species  of  rattan  (  Calamus  Draco)  growing  on 
the  north  and  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  in  some  parts  of  Borneo.  It  is  largely 
exported  to  China,  and  also  to  India  and  Europe.  It  is  either  in  oval  drops,  wrapped 
up  in  flag-leaves,  or  in  large  and  generally  more  impure  masses,  composed  of  smaller 
tears.  It  is  externally  and  internally  of  a  deep  dusky  red  colour,  and  when  powdered  it 
should  become  of  a  bright  crimson  ;  if  it  be  black,  it  is  worth  little.  When  broken  and 
held  up  against  a  strong  light,  it  is  somewhat  transparent :  it  has  little  or  no  smell  or 
taste ;  what  it  has  of  the  latter  is  resinous  and  astringent.  Dragon's  Ijlood  in  drops  is 
much  preferable  to  that  in  cakes ;  the  latter  being  more  friable,  and  less  compact,  resin- 
ous, and  pure  than  the  former.  Being  a  very  costly  article,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  adul' 
terated.  Most  of  its  alloys  dissolve  like  gums  in  water,  or  crackle  in  the  fire  without 
proving  inflammable ;  whereas  the  genuine  dragon's  blood  readily  melts  and  catches 
flame,  and  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  watery  liquors.  It  sells  in  the  market  of  Singapore  at 
from  15  to  35  dollars  per  picul,  according  to  quality :  but  the  Chinese  have  the  art  of 
purifying  and  refining  it,  when  it  sells  at  from  80  to  100  dollars  per  picul.  The  price 
of  the  best  dragon's  blood  in  the  London  market,  varies  from  21/.  to  "251.  per  cwt.  — 
/  Milburn's  Orient.  Com.  ;    Crawfurd's  East.  Archip.  ;   and  private  information. ) 

The  nett  duty  on  balsams  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1832  amounted  to 
2,440/.  8«.  lOrf. 

BALTIMORE,  a  large  and  opulent  city  of  the  United  States,  in  Maryland,  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco  river,  about  14  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Chesa- 
peake bay,  in  lat.  30^  17'  N.  long.  76°  30'  W.  Population  in  1830,  81,000.  The 
harbour  is  spacious,  convenient,  and  the  water  deep.  The  exports  principally  consist  of 
tobacco,  wheat  and  wheat-flour,  hemp  and  flax,  flax-seed,  Indian  corn,  and  other  agricultural 
products,  timber,  iron,  &c.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cottons  and  woollens,  sugar, 
coflFee,  tea,  wine,  brandy,  silk  goods,  spices,  rum,  &c.  There  were,  in  1 830,  ten  banks  in 
this  city,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  6,888,691  dollars  ;  the  total  dividends  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  362,118  dollars,  being  at  the  rate  of  5\  per  cent.  There  were  also 
four  marine  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000  dollars,  producing  a  dividend 
of  nearly  15  per  cent,  on  the  capital  paid  up  ;  and  two  fire  insurance  companies,  one  of 
which  is  on  the  principle  of  mutual  guarantee.  —  ( Statement  hy  J.  H.  Goddard,  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser,  29th  of  January,  1831.)  The  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed 
tonnage  belonging  to  Baltimore,  in  December,  1831,  amounted  to  43,263  tons,  of  which 
17,575  tons  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  total  value  of  the  articles  im- 
ported into  Maryland,  in  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  was  4,629,305 
dollars;  the  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  same  year  being  4,499,918  do. 
(^Papers  laid  before  Congress,  15th  of  February,  1833.)  In  Maryland  the  dollar  is  worth 
Ts.  6d.  currency,  1/.  sterling  being  =1/.  13s.  4d.  currency.  For  an  account  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  with  a  table  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  in 
each,  see  New  York  ;  and  to  it  also  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  account  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.     Weights  and  measures  same  as  those  of  England. 

Exports  of  Flour.  —  Baltimore  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  export  of  flour. 
None  is  allowed  to  be  shipped  from  any  port  of  the  Union  till  it  has  been  inspected  by  public  officers 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  its  quality  branded  on  the  barrel.  —  (See  New  York.)  It  appears  from 
the  reports  of  these  officers  that  the  flour  inspected  at  Baltimore  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1830, 
was  as  follows  :  — 


Yean. 

Wheat  Flower. 

Rje  Flour. 

I 

idian  Com  Meal.                          1 

Barrels.              Half  barrels. 

Barrels.       [  Half  barrels. 

Hhds. 

Barrels. 

Halfbarrelj. 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 

561,259 
537,010 
4<>6,I44 

.587.875 

25,555 
22,921 
18,882 
15,149 
19,865 

1,098 
1,874 
4,4<)9 
12,777 
4,436 

4 

63 

"  48 

30 

'415 

1,609 

559 

2,699 
5,214 
8,798 
6,483 
5,458 

20 
2 
11 

1 

In  1832  there  were  inspected  518,674  barrels,  and  17,544  half  barrels  of  wheat  flour.  The  inspections  of 
tobacco  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  24,156  hhds. 

BAMBOO,  (Fr.  Bamhou,  Bambochis ;  Ger.  Indianischer  Rohr ;  It.  Bamhu  ;  Hind. 
Bans ;  Malay,  Biliih ;  Jav.  Preng),  a  species  of  cane,  the  Bambos  arundinacea  of 
botanists.  It  grows  every  where  within  the  tropics,  and  is  of  the  greatest  utility: 
strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  gigantic  grass  with  a  ligneous  stem.  It  often  rises  to  the  height 
of  40  or  50  feet,  and  sometimes  to  even  double  those  heights.  Like  most  plants  long 
and  extensively  cultivated,  it  diverges  into  many  varieties.  Some  of  these  are  dwarfish, 
■while  others,  instead  of  being  hollow  canes,  are  solid.  The  bamboo  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  in  four  or  five  years  is  fit  for  many  uses,  but  does  not  bear  fruit  or  grain  till  it  be 
25  years  old,  after  which  it  perishes.      The  grain  makes  tolerable  bread.     The  young, 
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but  gigantic  shoots,  as  they  spring  fiom  tlie  earth,  make  a  tender  and  good  esculent 
vegetable.  The  mature  bamboo  is  employed  in  an  immense  variety  of  ways,  in  the 
construction  of  houses,  bridges,  boats,  agricultural  implements,  &c.  Some  varieties  grow 
to  sucli  a  size  as  to  be,  in  the  largest  part,  near  two  feet  in  circumference,  and  single 
knees  of  these  are  used  as  pails  or  buckets.  The  Chinese  are  believed  to  fabricate  their 
cheap  and  useful  paper  of  macerated  bamboo.  The  canes  used  in  Europe  as  walking 
sticks  are  not  bamboos,  but  rattans  —  a  totally  distinct  class  of  plants.  Bamboos  are 
never  used  for  that  purpose {Private  information.) 

BANDANAS,  silk  handkerchiefs,  generally  red  spotted  with  white.  They  were 
formerly  manufactured  only  in  the  East  Indies ;  but  they  are  now  manufactured  of  a 
very  good  quality  at  Glasgow  and  other  places. 

BANK. — BANKING.  Banks  are  establishments  intended  to  serve  for  the  safe 
custody  of  money ;  to  facilitate  its  payment  by  one  individual  to  another  ;  and,  sometimes, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  with  loans. 

I.  Banking  (General  Peinciples  of). 

II.  Bank  of  England  (Account  of). 

III.  Banks  (English  Private  and  Provincial). 

IV.  Banks  (Scotch). 

V.  Banks  (Irish). 

VI.  Banks  (Foreign). 

VII.  Banks  (Savings). 


I.    Banking  (General  Principles  of). 

Banks  are  commonly  divided  into  two  great  classes ;  banks  of  deposit,  and  banks  of 
circulation.  This  division  is  not,  however,  a  very  distinct  one  ;  for  there  is  no  bank 
of  deposit  that  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  bank  of  circulation,  and  few  or  no  banks  of 
circulation  that  are  not  also  banks  of  deposit.  But  the  term  banks  of  deposit  is  meant 
to  designate  those  which  keep  the  money  of  individuals  and  circulate  it  only ;  while  the 
term  banks  of  circulation  is  applied  to  those  which  do  not  thus  confine  their  circulation, 
but  issue  notes  of  their  own  payable  on  demand.  The  Bank  of  England  is  the  principal 
bank  of  circulation  in  the  empire  ;  but  it,  as  well  as  the  private  banks  in  England  and 
Scotland  that  issue  notes,  is  also  a  bank  of  deposit.  The  private  banking  establishments 
in  London  do  not  issue  notes,  and  there  are  many  similar  establishments  in  Lancashire, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

( 1 . )  Utility  of  Banks.  Private  hanliing  Companies  of  London.  —  The  establishment  of 
banks  has  contributed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  give  security  and  facility  to  all  sorts  of 
commercial  transactions.  They  afford  safe  and  convenient  places  of  deposit  for  the 
money  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  kept,  at  a  considerable  risk,  in  private  houses. 
They  also  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the  necessity  of  carrying  money  from  place  to 
place  to  make  payments,  and  enable  them  to  be  made  in  the  most  convenient  and 
least  expensive  manner.  A  merchant  or  tradesman  in  London,  for  example,  who  em- 
ploys a  banker,  keeps  but  very  little  money  in  his  own  hands,  making  all  his  con- 
siderable payments  by  drafts  or  checks  on  his  banker ;  and  he  also  sends  the  various 
checks,  bills,  or  drafts  payable  to  himself  in  London,  to  his  bankers  before  they  become 
due.  By  this  means  he  saves  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  counting  sums  of  money, 
and  avoids  the  losses  he  would  otherwise  be  liable  to,  and  would  no  doubt  occasion- 
ally incur,  from  receiving  coins  or  notes  not  genuine.  Perhaps,  however,  the  great 
advantage  derived  by  the  merchant  or  tradesman  from  the  employment  of  a  banker, 
consists  in  its  relieving  him  from  all  trouble  with  respect  to  the  presentation  for 
payment  of  due  bills  and  drafts.  The  moment  these  are  transferred  to  the  banker, 
they  are  at  his  risk.  And  if  lie  either  neglect  to  present  them  when  due,  or  to  have 
them  properly  noted  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  paid,  he  has  to  answer  for  the 
consequences. 

"  This  circumstance  alone  must  cause  an  immense  saving  of  expense  to  a  mercantile 
house  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  merchant  has  only  two  bills  due 
eaeli  day.  These  bills  may  be  payable  in  distant  parts  of  the  town,  so  that  it  may  take 
a  clerk  half  a  day  to  present  them  ;  and  in  large  mercantile  establishments  it  would  take 
up  the  whole  time  of  one  or  two  clerks  to  present  the  due  bills  and  the  drafts.  The  salary 
of  these  clerks  is,  therefore,  saved  by  keeping  an  account  at  a  banker's :  besides  tlie 
saving  of  expense,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  losses  upon  bills  would  sometimes 
occur  from  mistakes,  or  oversights,  from  miscalculation  as  to  the  time  the  bill  would 
become  due  —  from  errors  in  marking  it  up  —  from  forgetfulness  to  present  it  —  or 
from  presenting  it  at  the  wrong  place.  In  these  cases  the  indorsers  and  drawees  are 
exonerated ;  and  if  the  acceptor  do  not  pay  the  bill,  the  amount  is  lost.  In  a  banking 
house  such  mistakes  occur  sometimes,   though  more  rarely ;  but  when  they  do  occur. 
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the  loss  falls  upon   the  banker,   and  not  upon  his  customer."  —  ( Gilhart's  Practical 
Observations  on  Banking. ) 

It  is  on  other  grounds  particularly  desirable  for  a  merchant  or  tradesman  to  have 
an  account  with  a  banking  house.  He  can  refer  to  his  bankers  as  vouchers  for  his 
respectability  :  and  in  tlie  event  of  his  wishing  to  acquire  any  information  with  respect 
to  the  circumstances,  or  credit,  of  any  one  with  whom  he  is  not  acquainted,  his  bankers 
will  render  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  In  this  respect  they  have  great 
facilities,  it  being  the  common  practice  amongst  the  bankers  in  London,  and  most  other 
trading  towns,  to  communicate  information  to  each  other  as  to  the  credit  and  solvency 
of  their  customers. 

To  provide  for  the  public  security,  the  statute  "  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  29.  \  49.  "  for  the  punishment  of  em. 
bezzlenieiit  committed  by  agents  intrusted  with  property,"  enacts,  "  That  if  any  money,  or  security  tor 
the  payment  of  money,  shall  be  intrusted  to  any  banlier,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,  with 
any  direction  in  u>ritini>  to  apply  such  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  proceeds,  or  any  part  of  the  i>ro- 
ceeds  of  such  security,  for  any  purpose  specified  in  such  direction,  and  he  shall,  in  violation  of  good  faith, 
and  contrary  to  the  purpose  so  specified,  in  any  wise  convert  to  his  own  use  or  benefit  such  money,  secu- 
rity, or  proceeds,  or  any  part  thereof  respectively,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  ut  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  lieyoiid  seas, 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  suffer  such  punishment  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as  the  court  shall  award  ;  and  if  any  chattel  or  valuable  security,  or  any 
power  of  attorney  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  share  or  interest  in  any  public  stock  or  fund,  whether  of 
this  kingdom,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign  state,  or  in  any  fund  of  any  body  corpo- 
rate, company  or  society,  shall  be  intrusted  to  any  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,  for 
safe  custody,  or  for  any  special  purpose,  without  any  aulliority  to  sell,  negotiate,  transfer,  or  pledge,  and 
he  shall,  in  violation  of  good  faith,  and  contrary  to  the  object  or  purpose  which  such  chattel  or  security, 
or  power  of  attorney,  shall  have  been  intrusted  to  him,  sell,  negotiate,  transfer,  pledge,  or  in  any  manner 
convert  to  his  own  use  or  benefit  such  chattel  or  security,  or  the  proceedsof  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  the  share  or  interest  in  stock  or  fund  to  which  such  power  of  attorney  shall  relate,  or  any  part 
thereof,  every  such  offender  shall  beguilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may  award  as  hereinbefore 
last  mentioned." 

This  act  is  not  toaffect  trustees  and  mortgagees,  nor  bankers  receiving  money  due  upon  securities,  nor 
securities  upon  which  they  have  a  lien,  claim,  or  demaml,  entitling  them  by  law  to  sell,  transfer,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  thera,  unless  such  sale,  transfer,  or  other  disposal  shall  extend  to  a  greater  number  or 
part  of  such  securities  or  effects  than  shall  be  requisite  for  satisfying  such  lien,  claim,  &c.  —  \  50. 

Nothing  in  this  act  is  to  prevent,  impeach,  or  lessen  any  remedy  at  law  or  in  equity,  which  any  party 
aggrieved  by  any  such  offence  might  or  would  have  had,  had  it  not  been  passed.  No  banker,  merchant, 
&c.  shall  be  convicted  as  an  offender  against  this  act,  in  respect  of  any  act  done  by  liim,  if  he  shall  at  any 
time  previously  to  his  being  indicted  for  such  offence  have  disclosed  such  act  on  oath,  in  consequence  of 
any  compulsory  process  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  in  any  action  bona  fide  instituted  by  any  party 
aggrieved,  or  if  he  shall  have  disclosed  the  same  in  any  examination  or  deposition  before  any  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupt  —  ^  5'2. 

The  Bank  of  England,  and  the  private  banking  companies  of  London,  as  well  as 
some  of  tlie  English  provincial  banks,  charge  no  commission  on  the  payments  made 
and  received  on  account  of  those  who  deal  with  them.  But  they  allow  no  interest  on 
the  sums  deposited  in  their  hands  ;  and  it  is  either  stipulated  or  distinctly  understood 
that  a  person  employing  a  banker  should,  besides  furni.shing  him  with  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  his  drafts,  keep  an  average  balance  in  the  banker's  hands,  varying,  of  course, 
according  to  the  amount  of  business  done  on  his  account ;  that  is,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  checks  or  drafts  to  be  paid,  and  the  number  of  drafts  and  bills  to  be  received 
for  him.  The  bankers  then  calculate,  as  well  as  they  can,  the  probable  amount  of 
cash  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  keep  in  their  coffers  to  meet  the  ordinary  de- 
mands of  their  customers,  and  emj>k)y  the  balance  in  discounting  mercantile  bills,  in  the 
purchase  of  government  securities,  or  in  some  other  sort  of  profitable  adventure  ;  so  tliat 
their  profits  result,  in  the  case  of  their  not  issuing  notes,  from  the  difference  between  the 
various  expenses  attendant  on  the  management  of  their  establishments,  and  the  profits 
derived  from  such  part  of  the  sums  lodged  in  their  hands  as  they  can  venture  to  employ 
in  an  advantageous  way. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  do  not  allow  any  individual  to  overdraw  his 
account.  They  answer  drafts  to  the  full  extent  of  the  funds  deposited  in  their  hands  ; 
but  they  will  not  pay  a  draft  if  it  exceed  their  amount.  Private  bankers  are  not  generally 
so  scrupulous  ;  most  of  them  allow  respectable  individuals,  in  whom  they  have  confidence, 
to  overdraw  their  accounts;  those  who  do  so  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
on  whatever  sums  they  overdraw.  The  possession  of  this  power  of  overdrawing  is  often 
a  great  convenience  to  merchants,  while  it  is  rarely  productive  of  loss  to  the  banker. 
The  money  which  is  overdrawn  is  usually  replaced  within  a  short  period ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  decline 
granting  this  facility  from  a  disinclination  on  their  part  to  come  into  competition  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort  with  private  bankers,  who  transact  this  kind  of  bu-siness  better,  pro- 
bably, than  it  could  be  done  by  a  great  establishment  like  the  Bank. 

The  facility  which  banks  afford  to  the  public  in  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange, 
or  in  the  making  of  payments  at  distant  places,  is  very  great.  Many  of  the  banking 
companies  established  in  different  districts  have  a  direct  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
they  have  all  correspondents  in  London.  Hence  an  individual  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  who  may  wish  to  make  a  payment  in  any  other  part,  however  distant,  may. 
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effect  his  object  by  applying  to  the  bank  nearest  to  him.  Thus,  suppose  A.  of  Pen- 
zance has  a  payment  to  make  to  13.  of  Inverness :  to  send  the  ir.;iney  by  post  would  he 
hazardous  ;  and  if  there  were  fractional  parts  of  a  pound  in  the  sum,  it  would  hardly  be 
practicable  to  make  use  of  the  post :  how  then  will  A.  manage  ?  He  will  pay  the  sum 
to  a  banker  in  Penzance,  and  his  debtor  in  Inverness  M-ill  receive  it  from  a  banker  thore. 
Tlic  transaction  is  extremely  simple :  the  Penzance  banker  orders  his  correspondeni  'n 
London  to  pay  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Inverness  banker  the  sum  in  question  on 
account  of  13.  ;  and  the  Inverness  banker,  being  advised  in  coiu-se  of  post  of  what  has  been 
done,  pays  B.  A  small  commission  charged  by  the  Penzance  banker,  and  the  postages, 
constitute  the  whole  expense.  There  is  no  risk  whatever,  and  the  whole  affair  is. 
transacted  in  the  most  commodious  and  cheapest  manner. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  both  of  the  inland  bills  in  circulation  in  the  countrj, 
and  also  of  the  foreign  bills  drawn  upon  Great  Britain,  are  made  payable  in  London, 
the  grand  focus  to  which  all  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  empire  are  ultimately 
brought  to  be  adjusted.  And  in  order  still  further  to  economise  the  use  of  money,  the 
principal  bankers  of  the  metropolis  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  clerk  each  day  to  the 
dearhig  house  in  Lombard-street,  who  carries  with  him  the  various  bills  in  the  possession 
of  his  house  that  are  drawn  upon  other  bankers  ;  and  having  exchanged  them  for  the 
bills  in  the  possession  of  those  others  that  are  drawn  upon  his  constituents,  the  balance 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other  is  paid  in  cash  or  Bank  of  England  notes.  By  this  con- 
triv.TOce  the  bankers  of  London  are  enabled  to  settle  transactions  to  the  extent  of  several 
millions  a  day,  by  the  employment  of  not  more,  at  an  average,  than  from  200,000/.  to 
500,000/.  of  cash  or  Bank  notes.  — (Sec  Clearing  House.) 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  fatililies  afforded  by  the  intervention  of  bankers 
for  the  settlement  of  pecuniary  transactions,  the  money  required  to  conduct  the  business 
of  an  extensive  country  is  reduced  to  a  trifle  only,  compared  with  what  it  would  other- 
wise be.  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  total 
saving  that  is  thus  effected;  but,  supposing  that  50  or  60  millions  of  gold  and  silver 
and  hank  notes  are  at  present  required,  notwithstanding  all  the  devices  that  have  been 
resorted  to  for  economising  money,  fi  r  the  circulation  of  Gteat  Britain,  it  may,  one 
should  think,  be  fairly  concluded,  that  L'OO  millions  would,  at  the  very  least,  have  been 
required  to  transact  an  equal  extent  ot  business  but  for  those  devices.  If  this  statenitnt 
be  nearly  accurate,  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  is  rather  under  than 
over  rated,  it  strikingly  exhibits  the  vast  importance  of  banking  in  a  public  point  of 
view.  By  its  means  50  or  60  millions  are  rendered  capable  of  performing  tlie  same 
functions,  and  in  an  infinitely  more  commodious  manner,  that  would  otherwise  have 
required  four  times  that  sum  ;  and  supposing  that  iO  or  .SO  millions  are  em])loyed  by 
the  bankers  as  a  capital  in  their  establishments,  no  less  than  120  or  l.SO  millions  will 
be  altogether  disengaged,  or  ce.ase  to  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  circulation,  and 
made  available  for  employment  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 

(2.)  Sulmtitutioti  of  Bank  Notes  for  Coins.  Menus  hy  wliuh  the  Value  of  Bank  Noies 
may  be  sustained.  —  Not  only,  however,  does  the  formation  of  banking  establishments 
enable  the  business  of  a  country  to  be  conducted  with  a  far  less  amount  of  money,  but 
it  also  enables  a  large  portion  of  that  less  amount  to  be  fabricated  of  the  hast  valuaUe 
materials,  or  of  paper  instead  of  gold.  It  would,  however,  alike  exceed  the  limits  and 
be  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this  article,  to  enter  info  lengthened  details  with  respect 
to  the  mode  in  which  this  substitution  originally  took  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  it  naturally  grew  out  of  the  progress  of  society.  When  governments  became 
sufficiently  powerful  and  intelligent  to  enforce  the  observance  of  contracts,  individuals 
possessed  of  written  promises  from  others  that  they  would  pay  certain  sums  at  sjiecified 
periods,  began  to  assign  them  to  those  to  whom  they  were  indebted  ;  and  when  tliose  by 
whom  such  obligations  are  subscribed  are  persons  of  whose  solvency  ro  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  they  are  readily  accepted  in  payment  or  the  debts  due  by  one  individual  to 
anotlier.  But  when  the  circulation  of  obligations  or  bills  in  this  way  has  continued  for 
a  while,  individuals  begin  to  perceive  that  they  may  derive  a  profit  by  issuing  them  in 
such  a  form  as  to  fit  them  for  being  readily  used  as  a  substitute  for  money  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life.  Hence  the  origin  of  bank  notes.  An  individual  in  whose 
wealth  and  discretion  the  public  have  confidence  being  applied  to  for  a  loan,  say  of  5,000/., 
grants  the  applicant  his  bill  or  note  payable  on  demand  for  that  sum.  Now,  as  this  note 
passes,  in  consequence  of  the  confidence  placed  in  the  issuer,  currently  from  hand  to  hand 
as  cash,  it  is  quite  as  useful  to  the  borrower  as  if  he  had  obtained  an  equivalent  amount 
of  gold;  and  supposing  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent.,  it  will  yield,  so  long  as  it 
continues  to  circulate,  a  revenue  of  250/.  a  year  to  the  issuer.  A  banker  who  issues 
notes,  coins  as  it  were  his  credit.  He  derives  the  same  revenue  from  the  loan  of  his 
written  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  that  he  would  derive  from  the  lean  of  the  sum 
itself;  and  while  he  thus  increases  his  own  income,  he  at  the  same  time  contributes  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  society.      Besides  being  incomparablv  cheaper,  bank  notes  are 
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also  incomparably  more  commodious  than  a  metallic  currency.  A  bank  note  for  1,000/. 
or  100,000/.  may  be  carried  about  with  as  much  facility  as  a  single  sovereign.  It  is  of 
importance,  too,  to  observe,  that  its  loss  or  destruction,  whether  by  fire,  shipwreck,  or 
otherwise,  would  be  of  no  greater  importance  in  a  public  point  of  view,  than  the  loss  or 
destruction  of  as  much  paper.  No  doubt  it  might  be  a  serious  calamity  to  the  holder  ; 
but  to  whatever  extent  it  injured  him,  it  would  proportionally  benefit  the  issuer,  whereas 
the  loss  of  coin  is  an  injury  to  the  holder  without  being  of  service  to  any  one  else ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  so  much  abstracted  from  the  wealth  of  the  community. 

Promissory  notes  issued  by  private  individuals  or  associations  circulate  only  because 
those  who  accept  them  have  full  confidence  in  the  credit  and  solvency  of  the  issuers, 
or  because  they  feel  assured  that  they  will  be  paid  when  they  become  due.  If  any 
circumstances  transpired  to  excite  suspicions  as  to  their  credit,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  circulate  any  additional  notes,  and  those  that  they  had  issued  would  be 
immediately  returned  for  payment.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  paper  money 
properly  so  called,  or  with  notes  that  are  declared  legal  tender.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  value  of  such  notes,  that  they  should  be  payable  at  all ;  the  only 
thing  that  is  required  for  that  purpose  is,  that  they  should  be  issued  in  limited  quantities. 
Every  country  has  a  certain  number  of  exchanges  to  make ;  and  whether  these  are 
effected  by  the  employment  of  a  given  number  of  coins  of  a  particular  denomination,  or 
by  the  employment  of  the  same  number  of  notes  of  the  same  denomination,  is,  in  this 
respect,  of  no  importance  whatever.  Notes  which  have  been  made  legal  tender,  and 
are  not  payable  on  demand,  do  not  circulate  because  of  any  confidence  placed  in  the 
capacity  of  the  issuers  to  retire  them ;  neither  do  they  circulate  because  they  are  of  the 
same  real  value  as  the  commodities  for  which  they  are  exchanged ;  but  they  circulate 
because,  having  been  selected  to  perform  the  functions  of  money,  they  are,  as  sucli, 
readily  received  by  all  individuals  in  payment  of  their  debts.  Notes  of  this  description 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  tickets  or  counters  to  be  used  in  computing  the  value  of 
property,  and  in  transferring  it  from  one  individual  to  another.  And  as  they  are  no 
wise  affected  by  fluctuations  of  credit,  their  value,  it  is  obvious,  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  quantity  of  them  in  circulation  as  compared  with  the  payments  to  be  made  through 
their  instrumentality,  or  the  business  they  have  to  perform.  By  reducing  the  supply  of 
notes  below  the  supply  of  coins  that  would  circulate  in  their  place  were  they  withdrawn, 
their  value  is  raised  above  the  value  of  gold ;  while,  by  increasing  them  to  a  greater 
extent,  it  is  proportionally  lowered. 

Hence,  supposing  it  were  possible  to  obtain  any  security  other  than  immediate  con- 
vertibility into  the  precious  metals,  that  notes  declared  to  be  legal  tender  would  not 
be  issued  in  excess,  but  that  their  number  afloat  would  be  so  adjusted  as  to  preserve  their 
value  as  compared  with  gold  nearly  uniform,  the  obligation  to  pay  them  on  demand  might 
be  done  away.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such  security  can  be  obtained.  Wherever 
the  power  to  issue  paper,  not  immediately  convertible,  has  been  conceded  to  any  set  of 
persons,  it  has  been  abused,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  such  paper  has  uniformly  been 
over-issued,  or  its  value  depreciated  from  excess.  It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  indispensable,  in  order  to  prevent  injurious  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  that 
all  notes  be  made  payable,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  in  an  unvarying  quantity  of 
gold  or  silver.  This  renders  it  impossible  for  the  issuers  of  paper  to  depreciate  its 
value  below  that  of  the  precious  metals.  They  may,  indeed,  by  over-issuing  paper, 
depress  the  value  of  the  whole  currency,  gold  as  well  as  paper,  in  the  country  in  which 
the  over-issue  is  made ;  but  the  moment  that  they  do  this,  gold  begins  to  be  sent  abroad  ; 
and  paper  being  returned  upon  the  issuers  for  payment,  they  are,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  exhaustion  of  their  coffers,  compelled  to  lessen  their  issues ;  and  thus,  by  raising 
the  value  of  the  currency,  stop  the  drain  for  bullion. 

It  does,  however,  appear  to  us,  that  it  is  not  only  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
over-issue  of  paper,  to  enact  that  all  notes  should  be  payable  on  demand,  but  that  it  is 
further  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  compliance  with  this  enactment,  to  prohibit  any  one 
from  issuing  notes  until  he  has  satisfied  the  government  of  his  ability  to  pay  them. 
The  circumstances  that  excite  public  confidence  in  the  issuers  of  paper  are  often  of  the 
most  deceitful  description  ;  and  innumerable  instances  have  occurred,  of  the  population 
of  extensive  districts  having  suffered  severely  from  the  insolvency  of  bankers  in  whom 
they  placed  the  utmost  confidence.  In  1793,  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  and  again  in 
1825,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  country  banks  were  destroyed,  and  produced  by 
their  fall  an  extent  of  ruin  that  has  hardly  been  equalled  in  any  other  country.  And 
when  such  disasters  have  already  happened,  it  is  surely  the  bounden  duty  of  government 
to  hinder,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  their  recurrence.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
afliirm,  that  we  have  sustained  ten  times  more  injury  from  the  circulation  of  worthless 
paper,  or  paper  issued  by  persons  without  the  means  of  retiring  it,  than  from  the  issue 
of  spurious  coin.  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  those  who  are  hostile  to  interference,  that  coins 
are  legal  tenders,  whereas,  notes  being  destitute  of  t!;at  privilege,  those  who  suspect 
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them  are  at  liberty  to  refuse  them :  but,  whatever  notes  may  be  in  law,  they  arc,  in  very 
many  districts,  practically,  and  in  fact,  legal  tenders ;  and  could  not  be  rejected  without 
exposing  the  parties  to  much  inconvenience.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  labourers, 
women,  minors,  and  every  sort  of  persons,  however  incapable  of  judging  of  the  stability 
of  banking  establishments,  are  dealers  in  rrwney,  and  consequently  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon.  This,  then,  is  clearly  a  case  in  which  it  is  absolutely  imperative  upon  govern- 
ment to  interfere,  to  protect  the  interests  of  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  either 
by  compelling  all  individuals  applying  for  stamps  for  notes,  to  give  security  for  their 
payment,  or  by  making  sure,  in  some  other  way,  that  they  have  the  means  of  paying 
them,  and  that  the  circulation  of  the  notes  will  be  a  benefit  and  not  an  injury  to  the 
public. 

A  security  of  this  sort  has  been  exacted  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  the 
whole  14,686,000/.  lent  by  the  Bank  to  government,  must  be  sacrificed  before  the  holders 
of  her  notes  can  sustain  the  smallest  loss.  Her  stability  has,  therefore,  been  truly  said, 
by  Dr.  Smith,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  British  government.  The  system  of  taking 
securities  having  been  found  to  answer  so  well  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  a 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  its  extension.  Were  securities  taken  from  the  country 
banks,  their  ultimate  failure,  in  the  capacity  of  banks  of  issue,  would  be  rendered  im- 
possible ;  and  a  degree  of  solidity  would  be  given  to  our  money  system,  which  it  is  idle 
to  expect  it  can  ever  attain,  so  long  as  it  continues  on  its  present  footing. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  the  issue  of  forged  notes.  Various  schemes  have 
been  suggested  for  this  purpose;  and  though  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that 
an  inimitable  note  will  ever  be  produced,  it  is  contended,  that  by  judiciously  combinin^^ 
different  sorts  of  engraving,  forgery  may  be  rendered  so  difficult,  as  to  be  but  rarely 
attempted.  But  however  this  may  be,  during  the  period  from  1797  to  1819,  when 
the  Bank  of  England  issued  1/.  notes,  their  forgery  was  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  And  the  desire  to  check  this  practice,  and  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  capital 
punishments,  appears  to  have  been  amongst  the  most  prominent  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  return  to  specie  payments  in  1821,  and  the  suppression  of  \l,  notes.  —  (See 
Table  I.) 

(3.)  Dank  of  England  Notes  legal  Tender.  —  According  to  the  law  as  it  stood  previ- 
ously to  the  present  year  (1834),  all  descriptions  of  notes  were  payable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  holder,  in  coin  of  the  standard  weight  and  purity.  But  the  policy  of  such  a  regulation 
was  very  questionable  ;  and  we  regard  the  enactment  of  the  late  stat.  3  &  4  Will.  4. 
c.  98.,  which  makes  Bank  of  England  notes  legal  tender,  every  where  except  at  the 
Bank  .and  its  branches,  for  all  sums  above  5L,  as  a  very  great  improvement.  So  long  as 
the  notes  of  the  Baiik  are  themselves  convertible,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  into  coin, 
an  arrangement  of  this  sort  will,  it  is  obvious,  effectually  prevent  any  over-issue  of  country 
paper,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  free  from  many  very  serious  disadvantages  that  attached 
to  the  former  plan.  The  unjust  liabilities  imposed  upon  the  Bank  of  England  by 
the  old  system,  placed  her  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  hazard.  They  obliged 
her  to  provide  a  supply  of  coin  and  bullion,  not  for  her  own  exigencies  only,  hut  for 
those  of  all  the  country  banks ;  and,  what  is  harder  still,  they  exposed  her  to  be  deeply 
injured  by  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  aS  well  as  by  the  distress  in  which 
they  might  accidentally  be  involved.  In  consequence,  her  free  action  has  been  at  all  times 
in  some  degree  impeded  ;  and  her  power  to  render  assistance  to  the  banking  and  mercan- 
tile interests  in  periods  of  discredit  materially  diminished.  The  country  banks  kept  but 
a  small  supply  of  coin  in  their  coffers.  They  were  all,  however,  holders,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  of  government  securities  ;  and  whenever  any  circumstance  occurred,  to  occasion 
a  demand  upon  them  for  coin,  they  immediately  sold  or  pledged  the  whole  or  a  portion  of 
their  stock,  carried  the  notes  to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged,  and  then  carried  the  specie  to 
the  country.  Hence,  when  any  suspicions  were  entertained  of  the  credit  of  the  country 
banks,  or  when  a  panic  originated  amongst  the  holders  of  their  notes,  as  was  the  case  in 
1793  and  1825,  the  whole  of  them  retreated  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  700  or 
800  conduits  were  opened,  to  draw  off  the  specie  of  that  establishment,  which  was  thus,  it 
is  evident,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  stoppage  without  having  done  any  thing  wrong.  It  was 
not  the  drain  for  gold  from  abroad,  but  the  drain  for  gold  from  the  country,  that  nearly 
exhausted  the  Bank's  coffers  in  1825,  and  forced  her  to  isssue  about  a  million  of  1/.  and 
2/.  notes.  The  currency  could  not  possibly  be  in  a  sound  healthy  state,  while  the  Bank 
of  England,  and,  through  her,  public  credit,  were  placed  in  so  perilous  a  situation. 
But  tlie  making  of  Bank  of  England  notes  legal  tender  at  all  places  except  the  Bank, 
will  tend  materially  to  protect  her  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  panics  or  nms 
among  the  holders  of  country  bank  paper  ;  and  while  it  does  this,  it  will  not,  as  it  .ppears 
to  us,  in  anywise  impair  the  securities  against  over-issue  or  depreciation. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  contended  during  the  discussions  on  the  late  act,  that  the  measure 
now  referred  to  would  lead  to  the  depreciation  of  provincial  paper  ;  inasmucli  as  the 
expense  of  sending  notes  from  a  distance  to  London,  to  be  exchanged  for  gold,  would 
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prevent  any  one  from  demanding  Bank  of  England  notes  from  cou.itry  banks  in  good 
credit,  till  the  value  of  the  notes  issued  by  them  was  so  much  depreciated  below  the 
value  of  gold,  that  the  difference  would  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  sending  them  to 
London,  and  bringing  gold  back.  But  this  notion  proceeds  on  a  radical  misconception 
of  the  nature  of  the  old  as  well  as  of  the  new  system  of  currency.  There  cannot,  in 
point  of  fact,  be  the  least  difference,  as  respects  value,  in  the  provinces,  between  Bank 
of  England  paper,  now  that  it  is  legal  tender,  and  gold.  London  being  tlie  place  where 
the  exchanges  are  adjusted,  the  value  of  money  in  every  part  of  the  empire  must  depend 
on  its  value  in  it ;  and  this,  it  is  plain,  cannot  be  in  any  degree  affected  by  tlie  late  mea- 
sure. Formerly  the  provincial  currency,  gold  as  well  as  paper,  might  be,  and,  indeed, 
frequently  was,  depreciated.  This  was  brought  about  either  l)y  an  over-issue  on  the  part 
of  the  country  banks,  generally,  in  the  first  instance,  the  cfToct,  but  always,  in  the  end, 
the  cause  of  a  rise  of  prices ;  or  by  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  being,  in  Conse- 
quence of  an  adverse  exchange,  narrowed  sooner  or  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the 
country  banks.  In  either  case,  the  provincial  currency  being  redundant  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  metropolis,  there  was  a  demand  on  its  issuers  for  bills  on  London  ;  but  it 
is  material  to  observe,  that,  unless  their  credit  was  suspected,  there  was  not,  in  such 
cases,  any  demand  upon  them  for  gold.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  a  redundancy  of  the 
currency  is  a  defect  that  cannot  be  obviated  by  getting  gold  from  the  country  banks, 
unless  (as  hoarding  is  out  of  the  question)  it  be  intended  to  send  it  abroad  ;  and  that 
may  always  be  done  better  and  cheaper  by  getting  from  them  Bank  of  England  notes,  or 
bills  on  London.  A  local  redundancy  of  the  currency  may  take  place  in  future  as  it 
has  done  formerly  ;  and  its  occurrence  cannot  be  prevented,  even  though  paper  were 
wliolly  banished  from  circulation,  so  long  as  the  whole  currency  is  not  supplied  from 
one  source,  and  as  London  is  tlie  focus  where  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries  are 
adjusted.  But  the  statements  now  made  show  that  it  is  a  radical  mistake  to  suppose 
that  it  can  take  place  more  readily,  or  to  a  greater  extent,  under  the  new  system  than 
formerly.  In  this  respect  no  change  has  been  made.  But  while  our  ancient  security 
against  over-issue  is  maintained  unimpaired,  the  recent  arrangements  increase  the  stability 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  consequently  improve  our  whole  pecuniary  system. 

If  any  doubt  could  possibly  remain  as  to  the  operation  of  the  new  system,  it  would 
be  removed  by  referring  to  Scotland.  Gold  has  been  practically  banished  from  that 
country  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  and  yet  no  one  pretends  to  say  that  prices  are 
higher  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  or  that  her  currency  is  depreciated.  The  Scotch 
currency  is  kept  at  its  proper  level,  not  by  the  check  of  gold  payments,  but  by  the 
demand  for  bills  on  London  ;  and  it  is  as  effectually  limited  in  this  way  as  it  could  be 
were  the  banks  universally  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  their  notes  for  gold.  On  what 
grounds,  then,  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  the  obligation  to  give  Bank  of  England  notes 
or  bills  on  London,  will  be  less  effectual  in  restraining  over-issue  in  Yorkshire  or  Durliam 
than  in  Scotland  ? 

A  banker  who  issues  notes  must  keep  beside  him  such  a  stock  of  cash  and  bullion,  as 
may  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  public  for  their  payment.  If  the  value 
of  the  cash  and  bullion  in  his  coffers  were  equal  to  the  value  of  his  notes  in  circulation, 
he  would  not,  it  is  plain,  make  any  profit ;  but  if  he  be  in  good  credit,  a  third,  a  fourth, 
or  even  a  fifth  part  of  this  sum  will  probably  be  sufficient ;  and  his  profit  consists  of  the 
excess  of  the  interest  derived  from  his  notes  in  circulation,  over  the  interest  of  the  sum 
he  is  obliged  to  keep  dormant  in  his  strong  box,  and  the  expenses  of  managing  his 
establishment.  The  Bank  of  England,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  keeps  an  average 
stock  of  coin  and  bullion  equal  to  a  third  of  her  liabilities. 

(4.)  Legal  Description  of  Bank  Notes. — Bank  notes  are  merely  a  species  of  promissory 
notes.  They  are  subscribed  either  by  the  parties  on  whose  account  they  are  issued,  or 
by  some  one  in  their  employment,  whose  signature  is  binding  upon  them.  A  Bank  o* 
England  note  for  51.  is  as  follows :  — 

IBimk  of  €nciiiinD. 

N"         /promise  to  pay  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rippoji,  or  Bearer,        N" 
on  Demand,  the  Sum  of  jfibc  Pounds. 
1833.  September  9,  London,  9  September,  1835. 

For  the  Gov""  and  CompP  of  the 
^^i\it,  DANK  of  ENGLAND. 

A.  B. 
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No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  in  a  bank  note.  The  essential  requisites  are, 
that  it  should  be  for  a  definite  sum  (in  England  and  Wales  not  less  than  5L,  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  not  less  than  1/.),  that  it  should  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
and  that  it  should  be  propei-ly  stamped.  Promissory  notes,  though  issued  by  bankers,  if 
not  payable  to  Ijearer  on  demand,  do  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  bank  notes: 
they  are  not,  like  the  latter,  taken  as  cash  in  all  ordinary  transactions ;  nor  are  they,  like 
them,  assignable  by  mere  delivery. 

The  circulation  of  notes  for  less  than  5Z.  was  restrained  by  law(stat.  15  Geo.  3.  c.51.) 
from  1766  to  1797.  In  1808,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  48  Geo.  3.  c.  88.,  that  all  bank 
notes,  promissory  notes,  or  other  negotiable  instruments  for  less  than  20s.  should  be 
absolutely  void:  a  penalty  of  from  20s.  to  51-,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices,  being 
imposed  on  their  issuers.  It  was  enacted  by  the  7  Geo.  4.  c.  6.,  that  the  issue  of  all 
bank  notes  or  promissory  notes  for  less  than  51-  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  any 
licensed  English  bankers,  and  stamped  on  the  5th  of  February,  1826,  or  previously 
(after  which  period  such  notes  were  not  stamped),  should  terminate  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1829. 

The  stamp  duties  on  bank  notes  or  proniissory  notes  payable  on  demand,  are  — 
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Which  notes  may  be  reissued  after  payment,  as  often  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  provided 
they  be  issued  by  a  banker  or  person  who  has  taken  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually, 
and  costing  301.,  to  issue  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  Any  banker  or  other 
person  issuing  such  rcissuable  notes,  without  being  duly  licensed,  shall  forfeit  lOOZ.  for 
every  offence. — (55  Geo.  3.  c.  184.  §  27.) 

These  conditions  do  not  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  stamp  duties  on  the  notes 
of  that  establishment  being  compounded  for  at  the  rate  of  3,500/.  per  million  of  its  notes 
in  circulation. 

Notes  or  bills  7iot  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  are  not  reissuable,  under  a  penalty  of 
50/.  —  (For  the  stamp  duties  affecting  tliem,  see  Exchange.) 

By  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  23.,  English  bankers  not  in  the  city  of  London,  or  within  three 
miles  thereof,  are  authorised  to  issue  promissory  notes,  and  to  draw  and  issue  bills  ot 
exchange,  on  unstamped  paper,  for  any  sum  of  51.  or  upwards,  expressed  to  be  payable 
to  the  bearer  on  demand,  or  to  order  at  any  period  not  exceeding  7  days  after  sight, 
(bills  may  also  be  drawn  at  any  period  not  exceeding  21  days  after  date,)  upon 
obtaining  licences,  costing  30/.,  to  that  effect,  provided  such  bills  of  exchange  be  drawn 
ujjon  bankers  in  London,  Westminster,  or  Southwark  ;  or  provided  such  bills  be  drawn 
by  any  banker  or  bankers  at  the  jjlace  where  he  or  they  shall  be  licensed  to  issue 
unstamped  notes  and  bills,  upon  himself  or  themselves,  or  his  or  their  copartner  or 
copartners,  payable  at  any  other  j)lace  where  such  banker  orbankers  shall  be  licensed 
to  issue  such  notes  and  bills.  Bankers  having  such  licences,  are  to  give  security  by  bond, 
that  they  will  keep  a  true  account  of  <-ill  i)romissory  notes  and  bills  so  issued,  and  account 
for  the  duties  on  them  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  for  every  100/.,  and  also  for  the  fractional 
parts  of  100/.  of  the  average  value  of  such  notes  and  bills  in  circulation.  Persons  post- 
dating unstamped  notes  or  bills  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  100/. 

(5. )  Legal  Effect  of  the  Payment  of  Bank  Notes.  —  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were 
not,  previously  to  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  98.,  like  bills  of  exchange,  mere  securities, 
or  documents  of  debt,  but  were  treated  as  money  or  cash  in  the  ordinary  course  or 
transactions  of  business;  the  receipts  given  upon  their  payment  being  always  given 
as  for  money.  Now,  however,  they  are  legal  tender,  every  where  except  at  the  Bank, 
for  all  sums  above  51.  All  notes  payable  to  bearer  are  assignable  by  delivery.  The 
holder  of  a  bank  note  is  prima  facie  entitled  to  prompt  payment  of  it,  and  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  previous  fraud  of  any  former  hokler  in  obtaining  it,  unless  evidence  be 
given  to  show  that  he  was  privy  to  such  fraud.  Such  privity  may,  however,  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  To  use  the  words  of  Lord  Tenterden,  "  If  a  person 
take  a  bill,  note,  or  any  other  kind  of  security,  under  circumstances  which  out/ht  to  excite 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  afTairs  of  life, 
and  which  ought  to  put  him  on  his  guard  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  he  do 
not,  then  he  loses  the  riglit  of  maintaining  possession  of  the  instrument  against  the 
lawful  owner." — (Guihlhtdl,  25th  October,  1826.) 

('ountry  bank  notes  are  usually  received  as  cash.  But  though  taken  as  such,  if  they 
he  presented  in  rliic  time  and  not  paid,  they  do  not  ymo\int  to  a  payment,  and  the  de- 
livcvcr  of  the  notes  is  still  liable  to  the  holder.      It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  a 
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due  or  reasonable  time,  inasmuch  as  it  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case.  On  the  whole,  the  safest  rule  seems  to  be  to  present  all 
notes  or  drafts  payable  on  demand,  if  received  in  the  place  where  they  are  payable,  on  the 
(lay  on  which  they  are  received,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible.  M'hen  they  have  to  be 
transmitted  by  post  for  payment,  no  unnecessary  delay  should  be  allowed  to  intervene. 
—  {Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  590.,  and  the  art.  "  Check"  in  this  Dic- 
tionary. ) 

II.  Bakk  op  England  (Account  of). 

( 1 . )  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Bank.  —  This  great  establishment,  which  has  long  been  the 
principal  bank  of  deposit  and  circulation,  not  in  this  country  only,  but  in  Europe,  was 
founded  in  1694.  Its  principal  projector  was  Mr.  William  Paterson,  an  enterprising 
and  intelligent  Scotch  gentleman,  who  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  ili-fatcd  colony  at 
Darien.  Government  being  at  the  time  much  distressed  for  want  of  money,  partly  from 
the  defects  and  abuses  in  the  system  of  taxation,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  bor- 
rowing, because  of  the  supposed  instability  of  the  revolutionary  establishment,  the  Bank 
grew  out  of  a  loan  of  1,200,000/.  for  the  public  service.  The  subscribers,  besides 
receiving  eight  per  cent,  on  the  sum  advanced  as  interest,  and  4,000/.  a  year  as  the 
expense  of  management,  in  all  100,000/.  a  year,  were  incorporated  into  a  society  deno- 
minated the  Governor  and  Compani/ of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  charter  is  dated  the 
27th  of  July,  1694.  It  declares,  amongst  other  things,  that  they  shall  "  be  capable  in 
law,  to  purchase,  enjoy,  and  retain  to  them  and  their  successors,  any  manors,  lands,  rents, 
tenements,  and  possessions  whatsoever ;  and  to  purchase  and  acquire  all  sorts  of  goods 
and  chattels  whatsoever,  wherein  they  are  not  restrained  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  also 
to  grant,  demise,  and  dispose  of  the  same. 

"  That  the  management  and  government  of  the  corjioration  be  committed  to  the 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  twenty-  four  directors,  who  shall  be  elected  between  the 
25th  day  of  March  and  25th  day  of  April,  each  year,  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Company  duly  qualified. 

"  That  no  dividend  shall  at  any  time  be  made  by  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  save 
only  out  of  the  interest,  profit,  or  produce  arising  by  or  out  of  tiie  said  capital  stock  or 
fund,  or  by  such  dealing  as  is  allowed  by  act  of  parliament. 

"  They  must  be  natural  born  subjects  of  England,  or  naturalised  subjects  ;  they  shall 
have  in  their  own  name  and  for  their  own  use,  severally,  viz.  —  the  governor,  at  least 
4,000/.,  the  deputy  governor  3,000/.,  and  each  director  2,000/.  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
said  corporation. 

"  That  thirtc-en  or  more  of  the  said  governors  and  directors  (of  which  the  governor 
or  deputy  governor  must  be  always  one)  shall  constitute  a  court  of  directors,  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  and  for  the  appointment  of  all  agents  and 
servants  which  may  l)e  necessary,  paying  them  such  salaries  as  they  may  consider 
reasonable. 

"  Every  elector  must  have,  in  his  own  name  and  for  his  own  use,  500/.  or  more 
capital  stock,  and  can  only  give  one  vote.  He  must,  if  required  by  any  member  present, 
take  the  oath  of  stock ;  or  the  declaration  of  stock,  in  case  he  be  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers. 

"  Four  general  courts  to  be  held  in  every  year ;  in  the  months  of  September,  De- 
cember, April,  and  July.  A  general  court  may  be  summoned  at  any  time,  upon  the 
requisition  of  nine  proprietors,  duly  qualified  as  electors. 

"  The  majority  of  electors  in  general  courts  have  the  power  to  make  and  constitute 
by-laws  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  corporation,  provided  that  such  by- 
laws and  ordinances  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  be  confirmed  and 
approved,  according  to  the  statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided." 

The  corporation  is  prohibited  from  engaging  in  any  sort  of  commercial  undertaking 
other  than  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  in  gold  and  silver.  It  is  authorised  to  ad- 
vance money  upon  the  security  of  goods  or  merchandise  pledged  to  it  j  and  to  sell,  by 
public  auction,  such  goods  as  are  not  redeemed  within  a  specified  time. 

It  was  also  enacted,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  liank  was  established,  by  statute 
6  William  and  Mary,  c.  20.,  th.at  the  Bank  "  shall  not  deal  in  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  (except  bullion),  or  purchase  .iny  lands  or  revenues  belonging  to  the  crown, 
or  advance  or  lend  to  their  Majesties,  their  heirs  or  successors,  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  by  way  of  loan  or  anticipation,  or  any  part  or  parts,  branch  or  branches,  fund 
or  funds  of  the  revenue,  now  granted  or  belonging,  or  hereafter  to  be  granted  to  their 
INIajesties,  their  heirs  and  successors,  other  than  such  fund  or  funds,  part  or  parts,  branch 
or  branches  of  the  said  revenue  only,  on  which  a  credit  of  loan  is  or  shall  be  granted 
by  parliament."  And  in  1697  it  was  enacted,  that  the  "common  capital  and  principal 
stock,  and  also  the  real  fund  of  the  Governor  and  Company,  or  any  profit  or  produce  to 
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be  made  thereof,  or  arising  thereby,  shall  be  exempted  from  any  rates,  taxes,  assess- 
ments, or  impositions  whatsoever,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Bank  ;  and  that  all  the 
profit,  benefit,  and  advantage,  from  time  to  time  arising  out  of  the  management  of  the 
said  corporation,  shall  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  all  the  members  of  the  said  corporation 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  rateably  and  in  proportion  to 
each  member's  part,  share,  and  interest  in  the  common  capital  and  principal  stock  of  the 
said  Governor  and" Company  hereby  established." 

It  was  further  enacted,  in  1697,  that  the  forgery  of  the  Company's  seal,  or  of  any 
sealed  bill  or  Bank  note,  should  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  that  the  making 
of  any  alteration  or  erasure  in  any  bill  or  note  should  also  be  felony. 

In  1696,  during  the  great  recoinage,  the  Bank  was  involved  in  considerable  difficulties, 
and  was  even  compelled  to  suspend  payment  of  her  notes,  which  were  at  a  heavy  discount. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  judicious  conduct  of  the  directors,  and  the  assistance  of  govern- 
ment, the  Bank  got  over  the  crisis.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  judged  expedient,  in 
order  to  place  her  in  a  situation  the  better  to  withstand  any  adverse  circumstances  that 
might  afterwards  occur,  to  increase  her  capital  from  1,200,000/.  to  2,201,171/.  In 
1708,  the  directors  undertook  to  pay  off  and  cancel  one  million  and  a  half  of  Exchequer 
bills  they  had  circulated  two  years  before,  at  4^  per  cent.,  with  the  interest  on  them, 
amounting  in  all  to  1,775,028/.  ;  which  increased  the  permanent  debt  due  by  the  public 
to  the  Bank,  including  400,000/.  then  advanced  in  consideration  of  the  renewal  of  the 
charter,  to  3,375,028/.,  for  which  they  were  allowed  6  per  cent.  The  Bank  capital  was 
then  also  doubled  or  increased  to  4,402,343/.  But  the  year  1708  is  chiefly  memorable, 
in  the  history  of  the  Bank,  for  the  act  that  was  then  passed,  which  declared,  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  "  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
any  body  politic,  erected  or  to  be  erected,  other  than  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  for  any  other  persons  whatsoever,  united  or  to  be  united  in  covenants 
or  partnership,  exceeding  the  number  of  6  persons,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes 
payable  on  demand,  or  in  any  less  time  than  6  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof."  — 
This  proviso,  which  has  had  so  powerful  an  operation  on  banking  in  England,  is  said  to 
liave  been  elicited  by  the  Mine-adventure  Company  having  commenced  banking  business, 
and  begun  to  issue  notes. 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  imagined,  from  the  private  banking  companies  in  the 
metropolis  not  issuing  notes,  that  they  were  legally  incapacitated  from  doing  so.  But 
the  clause  in  the  act  of  1708,  which  has  been  the  only  restriction  on  the  issue  of  notes, 
applied  generally  to  all  England,  and  had  no  peculiar  reference  to  London.  The  fact 
that  banks  with  6  or  fewer  partners  have  not  issued  notes  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as 
in  the  provinces,  is,  therefore,  ascribable  either  to  their  being  aware  that  their  notes 
would  obtain  no  considerable  circulation  concurrently  with  those  of  a  great  association 
like  the  Bank  of  England,  or  from  their  believing  that  their  issue  would  not  be  pro- 
fitable. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  when  first  granted,  was  to  continue  for  eleven 
years  certain,  or  till  a  year's  notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  1705.  The  charter  was 
further  prolonged  in  1697.  In  1708,  the  Bank  having  advanced  400,000/.  for  the 
public  service,  without  interest,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  corporation  were  pro- 
longed till  1733.  And  in  consequence  of  various  advances  made  at  different  times,  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  have  been  continued  by  successive  renewals,  till  a  year's 
notice,  after  the  1st  of  August,  1855,  under  the  proviso  that  they  may  be  cancelled  on  a 
year's  notice  to  that  effect   being  given  on  the  1st  of  August,  1845. 

We  subjoin 


An  Account  of  the  successive  Renewals  of  the  Charter,  of  the  Conditions  under  which  thcEC  Renewals 
were  made,  and  of  the  Variations  in  the  Amount  and  Interest  of  the  Permanent  l3ebt  due  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  Bank,  exchisive  of  the  Dead  Weight. 


10')7. 


Conditions  under  which  Renewals  were  made,  and  Permanent  Debt  contracted. 


Charter  granted  under  the  act  5  &  6  WiH.  3.  c.  20.,  redeemable  upon  the 
expiration  of  12  months'  notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  17(15,  upon 
payment  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  of  the  demauvls  therein  specified. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  to  the  public  1,200,001)/.,  in  con- 
'sideration  of  their  receiving  an  annuity  of  100,000/.  a  year,  viz.  8  per 
cent,  interest,  and  4,()0<i/.  for  management 
Charter  continued  by  the  8^- !)  Will.  3.  c.  20.  till  12  months'  notice  after 
1st  of  August,  1710,  on  payment,  &c. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  took  ui>and  added  to  their  stock  1  001  171/ 
Exchequer  bills  and  tallies.  '      ' 


Carried  forward    . 


^   4 


Permanent  Debt. 


1,200,000    0    0 


1,200,000    0    0 
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An  Account  of  the  successive  Renewals  of  the  Charter,  &c.  — continued. 


1708. 
\ 


J713. 


1742. 


1833. 


Conditions  nnder  which  Renewals  were  made,  and  Permanent  Debt  contracted. 


Brought  forward    - 
Cliarter  continueil  by  7  Anne,  c.  7.  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of 
August,  173'2,  on  payment,  &c. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  400,000/.  to  Rovernraent  witTi- 

out  interest;  and  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled  1 ,77;'),0:^7/.  17s.  lOrf 

Exchequer  bills,  in  consideration  of  their  receiving  an  annuity  of 

106,501/.  13s  ,  being  at  the  rate  of  t>  per  cent. 

Charter  continued  by  12  Anne,  stat.  1.  c.  11.  till  12  months*  notice  after 

1st  of  August,  174^;,  on  payment,  &c. 

In  1716,  by  the  3  Geo  1.  c.  8.,  Bank  advanced  to  government,  at 
5  per  cent.  ..... 

And  by  the  same  act,  the  interest  on  the  Exchequer  bills  cancelled 
in  17(18  was  reduced  from  6  to  5  per  cent. 

In  1721,  by  8  Geo.  1.  c.  21.,  the  South  Sea  Company  were  authorised 
to  sell  'J0(),()00/.  government  annuities,  and  corporations  pur- 
chasing the  same  at  26  years'  purchase  were  authorised  to  add  the 
amount  to  their  capital  stock.  The  Bank  purchased  the  whole  of 
these  annuities  at  '20  years'  purchase 

5  per  cent,  interest  was  payable  on  this  sura  to  Midsummer, 
1727,  and  thereafter,  +  per  cent. 

At  ditlerent  times  bitween  1727  and  1738,  both  inclusive,  the  Bank 
received  from  the  public,  on  account  of  permanent  debt,  3,275,027/. 
17s.  lOrf.,  and  advanced  to  it  on  account  of  ditto,  3,000,000/.  :  Dif- 
ference ..... 


Permanent  Debt. 


£        s.   d. 
l,20t,000    0    0 


2,175,027  17  10 


2,000,000    0    0 


4,000,000    0    0 


9,375,027  17  10 
275,027  17  10 


9,100,000    0    0 


1,600,000    0    0 


986,000    0    0 


Debt  due  by  the  public  in  17  "8 
Charter  continue  t  by  15  Geo.  2.  c.  13.  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of 
August,  17iH,  on  iiayment,  &c. 

Under  this  act  tlie  Hank  advanced  1,600,000/.  without  interest, 
which  being  added  to  the  original  advance  of  1,200,000/.,  and  the 
400,OUO/.  advanced  in  1710,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  reduced 
the  interest  on  the  whole  to  3  per  cent.  ... 

In  17+5,  under  authority  of  19  Geo.  2.  c.  6.,  the  Bank  delivered  up 
to  be  cancelled  9S6,0(il)/.  of  Exchequer  hills,  in  consideration  of  an 
aniiuitv  of  .39,47i.'/.,  being  at  the  r.ite  of  3  per  cent 

In  VH\),  tlie  23  Geo.  2.  c.  G.  reduced  the  interest  on  the  4  jier  cent, 
annuities  held  by  the  Bank,  to  3i  percent,  lor  7  years  from  the  25th 
of  December,  17.')0,  and  thereatter  to  3  percent. 
Charter  continued  by  4  Geo.  3.  c.  25.  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of 
August,  1786,  on  payment,  &c. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  paid  into  the  Exchequer  110,000/.  free  of 
all  charge. 
Charter  continued  by  21  Geo.  3.  c.  60.  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of 
August,  1812,  on  payment,  ike. 

Under  this  act  tlie  Bank  advanced  3,000,000/.  for  the  public  service 
for  3  years  at  3  per  cent. 
Charter  continued  by  40  Geo.  3.  c.  28.  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of 
.\ugust,  IS.j3,  on  payment,  &c. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advance<l  to  government  3,000,000/.  for  6 
years  without  iiitere.st ;  but  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  of  1807,  the  advance  was  continued  without  interest 
till  6  months  alter  the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

In  l«lii,  the   Bank,  under  authority  t)f  the  act  56  Geo.  3.  c.  Ofi, 
advanceil  at  3)icr  cent.,  to  be  .cpaid  on  or  before  1st  of  August,  18.>3 
Charter  continued  by3&4  Will.  4.  c.  98.  till  12  mcnths'  notice  after  1st  of 
August,  ia").5,  with  a  proviso  that  it' may  be  dissolved  on  12  months'  I  14,686,800    0    0 
notice  alter  1st  of  August,  1815,  on  payment,  txc. 

This  act  directs  that  in  future  the  Bank  shall  deiluct  120,C)00/.  a  | 
year  from  their  charge  on  account  of  the  management  of  the  public 
debt ;  and  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  debt  due  by  the  public  to  the 
Bank,  or  3,tiJS,250/. ,  be  paid  olf  -  ... 

Permanent  advance  by  the  Bank  to  the  public,  bearing  interest  ; ^— 

at  3  per  cent,  independent  of  the  advances  on  account  of  dead  I 

weight      - - - -  I  11,048,550    0    0 


3,000,000    0    0 


3,6:8,250    0    0 


For  further  details  as  to  this  subject,  see  the  Appendix  No.  1.  of  the  Report  of  1832  on  the  Renewal  of 
the  Bank  Charter,  and  the  acts  oi  parliament  referred  to  in  it ;  see  also  James  Fostlethu-ayt's  History 
of  the  Revenue,  pp.  301 — 310. ;  and  Fairman  on  the  Funds,  7th  ed.  pp.  85—88.  &c. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  on  wliich  dividends  are  i>aid,  has  never  exactly  coincided 
Trith,  thoiij;h  it  lias  seklom  differed  very  materially  from,  the  permanent  advance  by  the 
Bank  to  the  public.  Wc  have  already  .seen  that  it  amounted,  in  1708,  to  4,402,343/. 
Between  that  year  and  17-27  it  was  inciVascd  to  near  9,000,000/.  In  1746",  it  amounted 
to  10,780,000/.  From  this  period  it  underwent  no  change  till  1782,  when  it  was  increased 
8  per  cent,  or  to  11,642,400/.  It  continued  stationary  at  this  sum  down  to  1816, 
wlien  it  was  raised  to  14,553,000/.  by  an  addition  of  25  per  cent,  from  the  profits  of 
the  Bank,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  56  Geo.  (i.  c.  96.  Tlie  late  act  for  the  renewal 
of  the  charter,  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  98.,  directs  that  the  sum  of  3,638,250/.,  the  portion  of 
the  debt  due  to  the  Bank  to  be  repaid  by  the  public,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  Bank's 
capital;  which  will,  therefore,  be  in  future  10,914,750/. — (^Report  on  Bank  Charter, 
Appen.  No.  33.) 
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The  Bank  of  England  has  been  frequently  affected  by  panics  amongst  tlie  holders  of 
its  notes.  In  1745,  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders  under  the 
Pretender  as  far  as  Derby,  led  to  a  run  upon  the  Bank  ;  and  in  order  to  gain  time  to 
concert  measures  for  averting  the  run,  the  directors  adopted  the  device  of  paying  in 
shillings  and  sixpences !  But  they  derived  a  more  effectual  relief  from  the  retreat  of 
t-he  IIi<Thlanders  ;  and  from  a  resolution  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  merchants 
and  traders  of  the  city,  and  very  numerously  signed,  declaring  the  willingness  of  the 
'-.ubscribers  to  receive  Bank  notes  in  payment  of  any  sum  that  might  be  due  to  them,  and 
pled  "-in  o-  themselves  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  all  their  payments  in  the 
same  medium. 

During  the  tremendous  riots  in  June,  1780,  the  Bank  incurred  considerable  danger. 
Had  the  mob  attacked  tlie  establishment  at  the  commencement  of  the  riots,  the  con- 
sequences might  have  proved  fatal.  Luckily,  however,  they  delayed  their  attack  till 
time  had  been  afforded  for  providing  a  force  sufficient  to  insure  its  safety.  Since  that 
period  a  considerable  military  force  is  nightly  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  Bank,  as  a 
protection  in  any  emergency  that  may  occur. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1792  and  beginning  of  1793,  there  was,  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
vious over-issue  on  their  part,  a  general  run  on  most  of  the  private  banks ;  and  about 
one  third  of  these  establishments  were  forced  to  stop  payment.  This  led  to  a  consider- 
able demand  for  coin  from  the  Bank. 

The  year  1797  is,  however,  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Bank. 
Owing  partly  to  events  connected  with  the  war  in  which  we  were  then  engaged — to  loans 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany — to  bills  drawn  on  the  treasury  at  home  by  the  British 
agents  abroad — and  partly,  and  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the  advances  most  unwillingly  made 
by  the  Bank  to  government,  which  prevented  the  directors  from  having  a  sufficient  con- 
trol over  their  issues, — the  exchanges  became  unfavourable  in  1795,  and  in  that  and  the 
following  year  large  sums  in  specie  were  drawn  from  the  Bank.*  In  the  latter  end  of 
1796  and  beginning  of  1797,  considerable  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  invasion, 
and  rumours  were  propagated  of  descents  having  been  actually  made  on  the  coast.  In 
consequence  of  the  fears  that  were  thus  excited,  runs  were  made  on  the  provincial 
banks  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  some  of  them  having  failed,  the  panic  be- 
came general,  and  extended  itself  to  London.  Demands  for  cash  poured  in  upon  the 
Bank  from  all  quarters;  and  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  February,  1797,  she  had  only 
1,272,000/.  of  cash  and  bullion  in  her  coffers,  with  every  prospect  of  a  violent  run  taking 
place  on  the  following  Monday.  In  this  emergency  an  order  in  council  was  issued  on 
Sunday,  tlie  26th,  prohibiting  the  directors  from  paying  their  notes  in  cash  until  the  sense 
of  parliament  had  been  taken  on  the  subject.  And  after  parliament  met,  and  the  mea- 
sure had  been  much  discussed,  it  was  agreed  to  continue  the  restriction  till  six  months 
after  the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

As  soon  as  the  order  in  council  prohibiting  payments  in  cash  appeared,  a  meeting  ot 
the  principal  bankers,  merchants,  tr.-iders,  &c.  of  the  metropolis,  was  held  at  the  Mansion- 
liouse,  when  a  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  very  numerously  signed,  pledging,  as  had 
been  done  in  1745,  those  present  to  accept,  and  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
cause  Bank  notes  to  be  accejited  as  cash  in  all  transactions.  This  resolution  tended  to 
allay  the  apprehensions  that  the  restriction  had  excited. 

Parliament  being  sitting  at  the  time,  a  committee  was  immediately  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank ;  and  their  report  put  to  rest  whatever  doubts  might 
liave  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  solvency  of  the  establishment,  by  showing  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  order  in  council  appeared,  the  Bank  was  possessed  of  property  to 
the  amount  of  15,513,690/.,  after  all  claims  upon  it  had  been  deducted. 

IMuch  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  restriction  in 

•  So  early  as  December,  1794,  the  court  of  directors  represented  to  government  their  uneasiness  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  due  by  the  government  to  the  Bank,  and  anxiously  requested  a  re- 
payment of  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  what  had  been  advanced.  In  January,  naO,  they  resolved  to 
limit  their  .idvances  upon  treasury  bills  to  500,000/. ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  informed  Mr.  Pitt  that  it 
was  their  wish  that  he  would  adjust  his  measures  for  the  year  in  sitch  a  manner  as  not  to  dqn'mt  on  any 
Sttrllicr  assistance  from  them.  On  the  11th  of  I-'ebruary,  1790,  they  resolved,  "  'I'hat  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  court,  founded  upon  the  experience  of  the  late  Imperial  loan,  that  if  any  further  loan  or  .idv.ince  of 
money  to  the  emperor,  or  to  any  of  the  foreign  sLites,  should  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  take  place,  it 
will,  in  all  probability,  prove  fatal  to  the  Hank  of  England.  The  court  of  directors  do,  therefore,  most 
earnestly  deprecate  the  adoption  of  any  such  measure,  and  they  solemnly  ))rotest  against  any  responsibility 
for  the  calamitous  consequences  that  may  follow  thereupon."  But  notwithstanding  these,  and  many  other 
similar  remonstrances,  fresh  advances  of  money  were  made  to  our  foreign  alhes,  and  fresh  demands  upon 
the  Bank  ;  the  directors  reluctantly  abandoning  their  own  better  judgment  to  what  they  truly  termed  the 
"  pressing  solicitations  "  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  their  desire  to  avert  "  the  ]irobi»blc  dis- 
tress which  a  refusal  (on  their  part)  might  occasion,  in  the  then  alarming  situation  of  public  all'airs." 
But  notwithstanding  the  difticulties  of  tlie  Bank  were  greatly  aggravated  by  that  conduct  on  the  p.art  of 
government  jgainst  which  the  directors  had  so  strongly  protested,  she  could  hardly,  in  any  state  of  her 
afl'airs,  have  got  safely  over  the  crisis  of  1797.  The  run  upon  the  Bank  th.it  then  took  pl.acc,  was  occa- 
sioned by  alarms  of  invasion  ;  and  it  is  clear,  as  remarked  in  the  text,  that  while  they  continued,  no  paper 
immediately  convertible  into  gold  could  remain  in  circulation. 
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1797;  but,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place,  its  ex- 
pediency scents  abundantly  obvious.  The  run  did  not  originate  in  any  over-issue  of 
J3ank  paper  ;  but  grew  entirely  out  of  political  causes.  So  long  as  the  alarms  of  invasion 
continued,  it  was  clear  that  no  Bank  paper  immediately  convertible  into  gold  would 
remain  in  circulation.  And  as  the  Bank,  though  possessed  of  ample  funds,  was  without 
the  means  of  instantly  retiring  her  notes,  she  might,  but  for  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, h.ivc  been  obliged  to  stop  payment ;  an  event  which,  had  it  occurred,  must  have 
produced  consequences  in  the  last  degree  fatal  to  the  public  interests. 

It  had  been  generally  supposed,  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Restriction  Act,  that 
Bank  notes  would  not  circulate  unless  they  were  immediately  convertible  into  cash ;  but 
tlie  event  showed,  conformably  to  principles  that  have  since  been  fully  explained,  that 
this  was  not  really  t  ^e  case.  Though  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  not, 
at  the  passing  of  the  Restriction  Act,  publicly  declared  to  be  legal  tender,  they  were 
rendered  so  in  practice,  by  being  received  as  cash  in  all  transactions  on  account  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  vast  majority  of  individuals.  For  the  first  three  years  of  the  restriction, 
their  issues  were  so  moderate,  that  they  not  only  kept  on  a  par  with  gold,  but  actually 
bore  a  small  premium.  In  the  latter  part  of  1 800,  however,  their  quantity  was  so  much 
increased  that  they  fell  to  a  discount  of  about  8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  gold,  but 
they  soon  after  rose  nearly  to  par;  and  it  was  not  until  1808  that  the  decline  of  their 
value  excited  any  considerable  attention.  Early  in  1810,  they  were  at  a  discount  of 
about  13i  per  cent.  ;  and  this  extraordinary  fall  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  had  been  occasioned.  The  committee  examined  several  witnesses ; 
and  in  their  report,  which  was  drawn  up  with  considerable  ability,  they  justly  ascribed 
the  fall  to  the  over-issue  of  Bank  paper,  and  recommended  that  the  Bank  should  be 
obliged  to  resume  cash  payments  within  two  years.  This  recommendation  was  not, 
however,  acted  upon ;  and  the  value  of  Bank  paper  continued  to  decline,  as  compared 
with  gold,  till  1814. 

At  the  period  when  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  took  place  in  fYOT,  it  is  supposed 
that  there  were  about  280  country  banks  in  existence ;  but  so  rapidly  were  these  esta- 
blishments multiplied,  that  they  amounted  to  above  900  in  1813.  The  price  of  corn, 
influenced  partly  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  facility  with  which  dis- 
counts were  obtained,  but  far  more  by  deficient  harvests,  and  the  unprecedented  diffi- 
culties wliich  the  war  threw  in  the  way  of  importation,  had  risen  to  an  extraordinary 
height  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1813.  But  the  harvest  of  that  year  being 
unusually  productive,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  Continent  being  then  also  renewed, 
))rices,  influenced  by  both  circumstances,  sustained  a  very  heavy  fall  in  the  latter  part 
of  1813,  and  the  beginning  of  1814.  And  this  fall  having  proved  ruinous  to  a 
considerable  number  of  farmers,  and  produced  a  general  want  of  confidence,  such  a 
destruction  of  provincial  paper  took  place  as  has  rarely  been  paralleled.  In  1814, 
1815,  and  1816,  no  fewer  than  240  country  banks  stopped  payment;  and  eighty-nine 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  were  issued  against  these  establishments,  being  at  the 
rate  of  one  commission  against  every  ten  and  a  half  of  the  total  number  of  banks  existing 
in  1813. 

The  great  reduction  that  had  been  thus  suddenly  and  violently  brought  about  in  the 
quantity  of  country  bank  paper,  by  extending  the  field  for  the  circulation  of  Bank  of 
England  paper,  raised  its  value  in  1817  nearly  to  a  par  with  gold.  The  return  to  cash 
jjayments  being  thus  facilitated,  it  was  fixed,  in  1819,  by  the  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  78., 
commonly  called  "Mr.  Peel's  Act,  that  they  should  take  place  in  1823.  But  to  prevent 
any  future  over-issue,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  measure  as  little  burdensome 
as  possible,  it  was  enacted,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo, 
that  the  Bank  should  be  obliged,  during  the  interval  from  the  passing  of  the  act  till  the 
return  to  specie  payments,  to  pay  her  notes,  if  required,  in  bars  of  standard  bullion  of 
not  less  than  sixty  ounces'  weight.  This  plan  was  not,  however,  acted  upon  during  the 
period  allowed  by  law  ;  for,  a  large  amount  of  gold  liaving  been  accumulated  at  the 
Bank,  the  directors  preferred  recommencing  specie  payments  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821. 
—  (See  Table  III.  for  an  account  of  the  price  of  bullion,  the  depreciation  of  paper,  &c. 
from  1800  to  1821.) 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the 
return  to  the  old  standard,  in  1819.  By  one  party  it  has  been  represented  as  a  wise  and 
politic  measure :  they  contend  that  Mr.  Peel's  Act  not  only  put  an  end  to  those  fluctu- 
ations in  the  value  of  money,  which  had  previously  been  productive  of  great  mischief, 
and  gave  effect  to  the  solemn  engagements  into  which  the  public  had  entered  with  the 
national  creditor,  but  that  it  did  this  without  adding  any  thing  material  to  the  national 
burdens.  But  another,  and,  perhaps,  a  more  numerous  party,  take  a  totally  diff"erent 
view  of  this  measure :  they  contend  that  the  public  was  not  really  bound  to  return  to 
cash  payments  at  the  old  standard  at  the  termination  of  the  war ;  that  the  return  has 
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very  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  currency ;  and  that  this  enhancement,  by  adding 
proportionally  to  the  fixed  burdens  laid  on  tiie  industrious  classes,  has  been  most  inju- 
rious to  their  interests.  It  will,  however,  be  found  in  this,  as  in  most  cases  of  the  sort, 
tliat  the  statements  of  both  parties  are  exaggerated ;  and  that  if,  on  tlie  one  hand,  the 
measure  has  not  been  so  advantageous  as  its  apologists  represent,  neither,  on  the  other, 
has  it  been  nearly  so  injurious  <as  its  enemies  would  have  us  believe. 

In  discussing  this  question,  it  is  material  to  observe  that  the  value  of  paper,  which 
had  lieen  in  1815  and  1816  about  16f  per  cent,  below  that  of  gold,  rose  in  1817  and 
1818,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  without  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part 
of  government,  to  within  little  more  than  2^  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  gold ;  and  that  in 
1819  the  depreciation  only  amounted  to  4^  per  cent.— (See  Tal)le  III.)  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  ludicrous  to  ascribe  to  the  act  of  1819,  as  is  often  done,  the  whole  rise  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  currency  since  the  peace,  seeing  that  the  currency  had 
been  for  three  years  previousli/  to  its  enactment  from  12^  to  14^  per  cent,  above  its  value 
in  1815,  and  from  21  to  23  per  cent  above  its  value  in  1814!  The  main  object  which 
the  promoters  of  the  act  of  1819  had  in  view,  was  to  sustain  the  value  of  the  currency  at 
the  point  to  which  it  had  recovered  itself,  without  legislative  interference.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done  without  recurring  to  specie  payments ;  and  the  difference  of  4^  per 
cent,  that  obtained  in  1819  between  the  value  of  gold  and  paper,  was  not  deemed  suffi- 
ciently considerable  to  warrant  a  departure  from  the  old  standard,  and  from  the  acts 
engaging  to  restore  it. 

But  it  is  alleged,  that  those  who  suppose  that  the  act  of  1819  added  only  4^  per  cent, 
to  the  value  of  the  currency,  mistake  altogether  the  effect  of  the  measure.  It  is 
admitted,  indeed,  that  paper  was  then  only  4^  per  cent,  less  valuable  than  gold  ;  but  by 
reverting  to  specie  payments,  we  made  an  unexpected  purchase  of  thirty  millions  of  gold  ; 
and  it  is  affirmed,  that  this  novel  and  large  demand,  concurring  simultaneously  with  the 
contraction  of  paper  in  several  of  the  continental  states,  and  with  a  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  bullion  from  the  mines,  had  the  effect  of  adding  very  greatly  to  the  value  of 
gold  itself,  and  consequently  to  that  of  the  currency.  It  is  very  difficult,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, impossible,  to  determine  the  precise  degree  of  credit  that  ought  to  be  attached  to 
this  statement;  but  while  we  incline  to  think  that  it  is  well  founded  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  see  no  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  so  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  that  has  been 
stated.  The  gold  imported  into  Great  Britain,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  resume  specie 
payments,  was  not  taken  from  any  particular  country  or  district,  but  was  drawn  from 
the  market  of  the  world ;  and  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  supply  whence  it  was 
derived,  it  is  against  all  reason  to  suppose  that  its  value  could  be  materially  influenced 
by  our  purchases.  We  doubt,  too,  whether  the  contraction  of  the  paper  currency  of 
some  of  the  continental  states,  and  the  substitution  of  specie  in  its  stead,  was  not  more 
than  balanced  by  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  specie  for  the  military  chests  of  the 
different  armies,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  practice  of  hoarding,  and  the  greater  security 
consequent  to  the  return  of  peace.  And  witli  respect  to  the  falling  off  in  the  supplies 
from  the  mines,  it  is  not  a  circumstance,  supposing  it  to  have  had  a  considerable 
influence,  that  parliament  could  take  into  account.  It  could  neither  determine  the 
extent  to  which  bullion  had  been  raised,  nor  at  what  point  the  rise  would  stop,  nor 
how  soon  it  might  again  begin  to  decline.  The  diminution  in  the  supply  of  bullion 
had  then  continued  for  too  short  a  period,  and  its  influence  on  the  value  of  gold 
was  much  too  uncertain,  to  make  it  a  ground  for  interfering  in  any  degree  with  the 
standard. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  most  articles  that  has  taken  place  since  the  peace,  has  been 
often  referred  to,  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  tlie  great  enhancement  in  the  value  of  bullion. 
But  the  inference  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  has  been  represented.  The  prices  of 
commodities  are  as  much  affected  by  changes  in  the  cost  of  their  production,  as  by 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  money  afloat.  Now,  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  great  articles 
of  commerce,  the  cost  of  which  has  not  been  considerably  reduced,  or  which  has  not 
been  supplied  from  new  sources,  within  the  last  few  years.  The  growth  of  corn,  for 
example,  has  been  vastly  extended  in  France,  Prussia,  and  geneially  throughout  the 
Continent,  by  the  splitting  of  large  estates,  and  the  complete  subversion  of  tlie  feudal 
system  ;  and  the  reduction  of  its  price  in  this  country  is,  at  least,  as  much  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  imports  from  Ireland,  as  to  any  other  cause.  The  fall  in  the 
price  of  wool  is  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  introduction  and  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  Merino  sheep  in  Germany,  where  they  seem  to  succeed  even  better  than  in 
Spain  ;  and  by  the  growing  imports  from  New  Holland  and  elsewhere.  And  a  very 
large  portion,  if  not  tlie  whole,  of  the  flill  in  the  price  of  colonial  products,  is  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  to  be  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  system,  and  the  vast 
extension  of  cultivation  in  Cuba,  Brazil,  I-ouisiana,  Demerara,  &c.  Although,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  deny  that  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  bullion  from  the  mines  must 
have  Iiad  some  influence  on  prices,   we   hold  it  to  be  the  greatest  imaginable  error  to 
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ascribe  to  it  the  entire  fall  that  has  tiiken  place  since  the  peace.  Were  its  eflect  rated  at 
10  per  cent,  we  believe  it  would  be  very  considerably  overstated.  — (See  art.  Precious 
INIetals.  ) 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  disposed  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
framed  the  act  of  1819.  That  it  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  industrious  classes,  and 
has  been  in  so  far  hostile  to  the  public  interests,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt ;  but  it  has 
not  done  this  in  any  thing  like  the  degree  which  its  enemies  represent.  The  period, 
too,  when  it  was  passed,  is  now  so  distant,  that  the  existing  engagements  amongst  indi 
viduals  have  almost  all  been  formed  with  reference  to  the  altered  value  of  the  currency ; 
so.that  whatever  injury  it  may  have  occasioned  in  the  first  instance,  must  be  nearly  gone 
by.  To  modify  or  change  the  standard  at  this  late  period,  would  not  be  to  repair  injus- 
tice, but  to  commit  it  afresh.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  circumstances  were  consider- 
ably dirterent.  The  standard  had  been  really  abandoned  for  the  previous  18  years; 
and,  i)erliaps,  we  may  now  say,  that  it  would  have  been  better,  all  things  considered,  had 
the  mint  price  of  bullion  been  raised,  in  1815,  to  the  market  price.  But  having  sur- 
mounted all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  restoration  of  the  old  standard,  and 
maintained  it  since  1821,  it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  impolitic  to  subject  it  to  new 
alterations.  Should  the  country  become,  at  any  future  period,  unable  to  make  good 
its  engagements,  it  will  better  consult  its  honour  and  its  interest,  by  fairly  compounding 
with  its  creditors,  than  by  endeavouring  to  slip  from  its  engagements  by  resorting  to  the 
dishonest  expedient  of  enfeebling  the  standard. 

The  price  of  corn,  which  had  been  very  much  depressed  in  1821  and  1822,  rallied 
in  1823  ;  and  this  circumstance  contributed,  along  with  others  peculiar  to  that  period, 
to  promote  an  extraordinary  rage  for  speculation.  The  issues  of  the  country  banks  being 
in  conse(juence  far  too  much  extended,  the  currency  became  redundant  in  the  autumn  of 
1824  ;  and  the  exchanges  having  been  depressed,  a  drain  for  gold  began  to  operate  upon  the 
Bank  of  England.  But  the  directors  of  the  Bank  having  entered,  in  the  early  part  of 
that  year,  into  an  engagement  with  government  to  pay  off  such  holders  of  4  per  cent, 
stock  as  might  dissent  from  its  conversion  into  a  85  per  cent,  stock,  they  were  obliged 
to  advance  a  considerable  sum  on  this  account  after  the  depression  of  the  exchange.  This 
tended  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  drain  on  the  Bank  for  gold ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  London  currency  was  not  very  materially  diminished  till  September,  1825.  When, 
however,  the  continued  demand  of  the  public  on  the  Bank  for  gold  had  rendered  money 
scarce  in  the  metropolis,  the  pressure  speedily  extended  to  the  country.  Such  of  the 
provincial  banks  —  and  they  were  a  numerous  class  —  as  had  been  originally  established 
without  sufficient  capital,  or  had  conducted  their  business  upon  erroneous  principles,  began 
to  give  way  the  moment  they  experienced  an  increased  difficulty  of  obtaining  pecuniary 
accoinmodations  in  London.  The  alarm,  once  excited,  soon  became  general  ;  and  con- 
fidence and  credit  were,  for  a  while,  almost  wholly  suspended.  In  the  short  space 
of  6  weeks,  above  70  banking  establishments  were  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the 
very  large  advances  made  to  them  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  the  run  upon  the 
Bank,  for  casli  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  country  banks,  was  so  heavy,  that  she  was 
well  nigh  drained  of  all  the  coin  in  her  coffers,  and  obliged,  as  already  remarked,  to  issue 
about  a  million  of  1/.  and  21.  notes. 

In  order  to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  wide-spread  mischief  and  ruin,  produced 
by  this  and  the  previous  bankruptcies  of  the  country  banks,  itwsis  resolved,  in  1826,  with 
consent  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  make  a  change  in  the  law  of  1 708,  liiniting  the 
number  of  partners  in  banking  establishments  to  G  only.  And  it  was  accordingly 
enacted,  that  thenceforth  any  number  of  partners  might  form  themselves  into  associations, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  including  the  issue  of  notes,  any  where  not  within 
sixty-Jive  miles  of  London.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  came,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  resolution  of  establishing  branches  in  some  of  the  principal  towns;  and,  at 
this  moment,  branch  banks  are  cstalilished  in  Gloucester,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,    Liverpool,    Bristol,  Exeter,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Hull,  Norwich,  &c. 

The  branch  l)anks  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  useful  :  but  we  believe  that  the  benefit 
resulting  from  the  formation  of  joint  stock  banks  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  has 
been  anticipated.  —  (See  post,  Banks  (English  Provincial).)  So  long  as  every 
one  is  allowed  to  issue  notes  without  .any  sort  of  check  or  control,  a  thousand  devices 
may  be  fallen  upon  to  insure  a  certain  circulation  to  those  that  are  most  worthless. 
At  best,  this  measure  is  but  a  feeble  palliative  of  inveterate  disorders.  It  is  quite 
illusory  to  expect  to  make  any  real  improvement  upon  the  system  of  country  banking 
in  PIngland,  by  the  mere  introduction  of  a  plan  for  allowing  banking  establishments  with 
large  capitals  to  be  set  on  foot.  There  have  always  been,  and  are  at  this  moment,  a 
great  number  of  such  establishments  in  England.  What  is  really  wanted,  is  the 
adoption  of  a  system,  that  will  exclude  the  possibility  of  notes  being  discredited,  by 
preventing  a\\  individuals  or  associations  from  issuing  such  as  have  not  been  previously 
guaranteed. 
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Besides  attempting  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  bankruptcy  among  tlie  country  banks, 
by  repealing  the  law  liniiting  the  number  of  partners,  it  was  fiirther  resolved,  in  1826', 
to  prohibit  the  future  issue  of  I/,  notes.  The  policy  and  effects  of  this  measure  have 
given  rise  to  much  dispute.  It  seems  clear,  that  it  has  gone  far  to  shut  up  one  of  the 
most  convenient  channels  by  which  the  inferior  class  of  country  bankers  contrived  to  get 
their  notes  into  circulation,  and  must,  in  so  far,  do  good.  But  there  are  many  other 
channels  still  open  to  them  ;  and  to  imagine  that  this  measure  will  place  tlic  pro- 
vincial currency  on  that  solid  basis  on  which  it  ought  to  be  placed,  is  quite  visionary. 
There  were  no  notes  under  51.  in  circulation  in  1792  ;  and  yet  fully  one  third  of  the 
country  banks  then  in  existence  became  bankrupt !  The  truth  is,  as  already  stated,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against  loss  and  fraud,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  country 
bankers,  otherwise  than  by  compelling  them  to  give  security  for  their  issues ;  and,  as 
security  may  as  easily  be  given  for  11.  notes  as  for  those  of  .'5/.,  the  suppression  of  the 
former  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  essential.  No  doubt  can,  however,  be  enter- 
tained, that  the  representations  as  to  the  extreme  injury  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  I/,  notes  have  been  very  greatly  exaggerated  ;  —  though  it  is  at  the  same  time 
obvious,  that  the  means  of  the  bankers  to  make  advances,  as  well  as  the  profit  derived 
from  making  them,  must  both  have  been  diminished  by  the  suppression  of  the  small 
notes ;  .and  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  this  circumstance  must  have  occasioned  some 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  many  individuals. 

These  remarks  are  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  case  of  the  country  banks.  The  extra- 
ordinary extent  to  which  the  forgery  of  the  17.  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  carried, 
affords,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  policy  of  tlieir  suppression.  But  the 
comparatively  limited  circulation  of  the  country  banks,  and,  perhaps  we  may  add,  the 
greater  attention  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  their  notes  were  engraved,  hindered  tlieir 
forgery  from  becoming  injuriously  prevalent. 

(2.)  Cash  kept  hy  the  Banh.  Ret/ulation  of  her  Issues.  —  Of  late,  the  Bank  directors 
have  endeavoured,  as  a  general  rule,  to  have  as  much  coin  and  huJlion  in  their  coffers  as 
mat/  together  amount,  when  the  exchange  is  at  par,  to  a  third  part  of  the  Bank's  liabilities, 
ineiudinff  deposits  as  well  as  issues ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  notes  afloat,  and  the 
public  and  private  deposits  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  amounting  to  27,000,000/.  or 
80,000,000/.,  they  would  not  consider  the  establishment  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  state, 
unless  she  was,  generally  speaking,  possessed  of  about  9,000,000/.  or  10,000,000/.  of 
coin  and  bidlion.  Such  a  supply  seems  to  afford  every  requisite  security  ;  and  now 
that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  are  made  legal  tender,  and  that  she  must  be  less  exposed 
than  formerly  to  drains  during  panics,  it  may,  probably,  be  found  to  be  unnecessarily 
large. 

The  issues  of  the  Bank  are  wholly  governed,  at  least  in  all  ordinary  cases,  by  what 
Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  expressively  calls  "  the  action  of  the  public  : "  —  that  is,  they  are 
increased  during  a  favotiralile  exchange,  or  when  bullion  is  sent  to  the  Bank  to  be  ex- 
changed for  notes,  and  diminislied  during  an  unfavourable  exchange,  or  when  notes  are 
sent  to  the  Bank  to  be  paid.  If  the  exchange  were  so  favourable  that  the  Bank  was 
accumulating  considerably  more  Ijiillion  than  was  equivalent  to  the  third  part  of  her 
liabilities,  the  directors  would  seem  to  be  justified  in  adding  to  the  currency  by  buying 
a  larger  amount  of  government  securities,  or  by  increasing  their  discounts,  &c. ;  and 
conversely,  if  the  exchange  were  so  unfavourable  as  to  depress  the  supply  of  coin  and 
bullion  considerably  below  the  average  proportion.  But  the  most  intelligent  directors 
seem  to  think  that  this  would  be  an  undue  interference ;  and,  in  all  but  extraordinary 
cases,  the  rule  of  the  Bank  is,  to  allow  the  jmhlic  to  regulate  the  currency  for  itself  through 
the  action  of  the  exchange.* 

It  is  frequently  sjiid  that  the  value  of  money,  and,  consequently,  that  the  price 
of  all  sorts  of  projierty,  depends  on  the  fiat  of  the  Bank,  by  which  it  is  capriciously 
elevated  at  one  time  and  depressed  at  another.  But  the  account  now  given  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  issues  of  the  Bank  are  regulated  completely  disproves  such  state- 
ments ;  and  independently  of  this,  every  one  who  knows  that  the  Bank  must  pay  her 
notes  in  coin  when  presented,  and  that  coin  maybe  at  all  times  obtained  from  the!RIint, 
without  any  charge,  in  exchange  for  bullion,  must  know  that  the  very  supposition  of  their 
being  true  involves  a  contradiction. 

(3.)  Bank  of  England  in  its  Connexion  with  Government  and  the  Pidilic.  —  The  Bank 
of  England  conducts  the  whole  banking  business  of  the  British  government.  "  It  acts 
not  only,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  as  an  ordinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  engine  of  state.  It 
receives  and  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities,  which  are  due  to  the  creditors 
of  the  public  ;   it  circulates  Exchequer  bills  ;  and  it  advances  to  government  the  annual 

'    •  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer's  evidence  before  the  late  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bank 
f  ^K**n'^'"i,'*'"*  ^'^  ^^^  ""^  '^'^*'  exposition  ever  given  to  the  pubhc,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  business 
i   I,  °'^  England  is  conducted.     It  is  also  highly  deserving  of  attention,  from  its  general  ability, 

and  the  strong  and  steady  light  which  it  throws  on  the  pj-inciplee  of  banking  and  currency. 
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amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  which  are  frequently  not  paid  till  some  years  there- 
after." 

(4.)  Advances  by  the  Bank  in  Discounts,  §-c.  —  The  greater  part  of  the  paper  of  the 
Bank  has  generally  been  issued  in  the  way  of  advances  or  loans  to  government,  upon 
security  of  certain  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  in  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills  and 
bullion  ;  but  her  issues  through  the  medium  of  discounts  to  individuals  have,  notwitli. 
standing,  been  at  all  times  considerable,  while,  during  war  and  in  periods  of  distress, 
they  have  been  occasionally  very  great.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  directors  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  enter  into  competition  with  private  bankers  in  the  transacting 
of  ordinary  banking  business,  or  in  the  discounting  of  mercantile  paper.  Mr.  Horsley 
Palmer  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  all  banking  business,  apart  from  the  issue  of  notes, 
•s  better  transacted  by  private  bankers  than  by  public  bodies.  —  (  Min.  of  Evidence,  p.  37. ) 
He  also  thinks,  that  were  the  Bank  to  come  fairly  into  competition,  at  all  times,  with 
the  private  bankers  and  other  individuals  in  discounting,  it  would  be  very  apt  to  lead, 
every  now  and  then,  to  an  excess  of  the  currency,  and  a  fall  of  the  exchange,  producing 
fluctuations  that  could  not  fail  to  be  most  injurious.  At  present,  therefore,  and  gene- 
rally since  tlie  peace,  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank  for  loans  has  been  some- 
what al)ove  the  market  rate.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  ordinary  periods,  very  few 
applications  are  made  to  her  for  discounts.  But,  at  the  same  time,  every  one  who  has 
any  reasonable  security  to  offer,  knows  where  they  may  always  be  had  ;  while  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  by  the  Bank  necessarily  forms  a  maximum  rate  which  no  other  esta- 
blishment can  exceed.  When,  however,  any  circumstances  occur  to  occasion  a  pressure 
in  the  money  market,  or  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  accommodations  in  the  usual  channels, 
the  market  rate  of  interest  immediately  rises  to  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Bank  ;  and  on 
such  occasions,  the  private  bankers,  and  the  public  generally,  resort  to  the  Bank  for  aid. 
She  then  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  bank  of  support ;  and  has,  as  such,  on  many  trying  occasions, 
particularly  in  179;5,  18\5  and  1816,  and  1825-26,  rendered  the  most  essential  service 
to  pul)lic  credit,  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  The  usual  limited 
amount  oFtlie  Bank's  discounts  does  not,  therefore,  proceed,  as  has  been  absurdly  enough 
stated,  from  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  render  every  assistance  in 
their  power  to  the  commercial  classes,  but  is,  in  fact,  the  effect  of  such  disposition.  They 
consider,  and  we  believe  justly,  that,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  business  of 
discounting  and  banking  is  best  conducted  by  private  parties;  and  that,  by  abstaining 
from  coming  into  competition  with  them,  they  are  better  able  to  act  as  a  bank  of  sup- 
port —  that  is,  to  sustain  public  and  private  credit  by  making  extraordinary  advances  in 
seasons  of  distress  and  difficulty.  This  is  not  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  mercantile 
classes,  but  to  promote  them  in  the  best  and  most  efficient  manner,  even  though  it  should 
be  at  the  exjx;nsc  of  the  Bank. 

No.  XIV.  of  the  accounts  subjoined  to  this  article  shows  the  average  annual  amount 
of  commercial  paper  discounted  by  tlie  Bank  in  London,  from  1795  down  to  1831. 
But  the  subjoined  account  will  probably  be  deemed  still  more  interesting,  from  its  ex- 
liibiting  in  detail  the  variations  in  the  discounts  by  the  Bank  during  the  17  years  ending 
with  1831.  The  sudden  increase  and  immense  amount  of  the  discounts,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1825  and  the  first  quarter  of  1826,  show  the  vast  importance  of  the  assistance 
then  rendered  by  the  Bank  to  the  trading  interests.  Had  this  assistance  been  with- 
held, or  the  Bank  not  been  in  a  situation  to  render  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
consequences. 


Account  of  the  Average  Amount  of  Bills  and  Notes  discounted  by  the  Bank  of  England,  in  each 
Quarter  of  each  of  the  Seventeen  Years  ending  with  1831.  —  (Appen.  to  Rep.  on  Bank  Charter, 
No.  a6.) 


Years. 

1st  Quarter,  ending 

2d  Quarter,  endine 
STuh  of  June. 

3d  Quarter,  ending 
30tK  of  September. 

4th  Quarter,  ending 

.Tlst  of  March. 

3Ut  of  December. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

isi.-; 

13,61  i,.';oo 

13,846,500 

16,613,200 

15,717.300 

1811) 

U,3 15,91 10 

13,380.400 

10,569,100 

7,3<)9,800 

1S17 

5,823,.-.0() 

4,1+8,300 

3,3-29,.300 

2,  Ml, 200 

1818 

2,<i7fi,9()0 

2,847,800 

4,(il0,400 

6,865,700 

1819 

8,.363,700 

6,fi.;2,300 

C,()21,ti00 

5.042,200 

1820 

4,810,700 

S,iW>,'A!0 

3,fl.S7,600 

3,1  a  1,700 

1821 

3,238,300 

■    2,715,100 

2,294, 1(X) 

2,459,300 

1822 

3,137,000 

3,216,,'iOO 

3,388,700 

3,724,600 

182.} 

4,107,200 

3,252,200 

2,801,400 

2,334,200 

J824 

2,22ti,800 

e,5,-,3,5(JO 

2,449,800 

2,248,900 

182.5 

.    2,4fif;,800 

3,973,7C»0 

5,486,(X)0 

7,839,500 

1826 

9,.Wt;,70O 

5,Oi7,4flO 

2,950,.500 

2,164,800 

1827 

2,19H,G(l() 

1,226,44^10 

1,107,.500 

1,2.39,804) 

1828 

1,298,400 

l,165,r)00 

1,170,800 

2,1.57,200 

1829 

3,952,!i(K) 

3,283,700 

2,611,8(0 

2,152,700 

1830 

1,8«),5<X) 

1,414,600 

l,275,f»00 

1,930,700 

1831 

2,549,200 

3,24<),20O 

3,422,500 

3,771,.5O0 
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The  annual  average  loss  by  bad  debts  on  the  discounis  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
London,  from  1791  to  1831,  both  inclusive,  has  been  31,698/.  —  (^Appen.  to  Rep.  on 
Bank  Charter,  No.  60.) 

(5.)  Advances  by  the  Bank  to  Government.  —  These  are  made  on  accoimt  of  the  produce 
of  taxes  not  yet  received,  and  on  the  security  of  Exchequer  l)i]ls,  8;c.  They  varied,  I'roni 
1792  down  to  1810,  from  about  10,000,000/.  to  about  16,000,000/.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war,  and  down  to  1820,  they  were  a  good  deal  larger  ;  they  were,  at  an 
average  of  each  of  the  7  years  ending  with  tliat  last  mentioned,  as  follows  :  — 


J8H  ...  30,149,000 

1815  .      •      -  26,494,000 

1816  -      -      -  23,544,000 

1817  -      -      -  27,347,000 


1818  -      -      -  28,061,000 

1819  .      -      -  24,63ri,975 

1820  ...  21,915,825' 


But  in  these  are  included  about  1 ,000,000/.  a  year  paid  to  government  out  of  the  sums 
issued  on  account  of  the  dividends,  but  not  claimed.  This  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
advance  by  the  Bank. 

In  1819,  provision  was  made  for  reducing  the  amount  of  these  advances;  and  they  do 
not  at  present,  excluding  the  permanent  advance  on  account  of  the  dead  weight,  exceed  a 
third  of  their  amount  in  1820.  Tliey  are  represented  by  the  Exchequer  bills  and  defi- 
ciency bills  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  ;  and  the  average  amount  of  these  in  her  possession 
during  the  4  years  ending  with  1831,  was  as  follows  :  — 

£  I  £ 

1828  -  -  -      9,367,030  1830        ...      8,783,730 

1829  -  -  .      8,1)64,0^0      I      1831        -  -  -      6,733,i.'60 

{Appen.  to  Hep.  on  Bunk  Charter,  No.  64.) 

(6.)  Balances  of  Public  Money.  —  In  point  of  fact,  however,  a  very  large  part  of  these 
advances  has  been  nominal  only,  or  lias  been  virtually  cancelled  by  the  balances  of  public 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank.  Thus,  from  1806  to  1810,  botli  inclusive,  the  average 
advances  to  government  amounted  to  14,492,970/.  But  the  average  balance  of  public 
money  in  possession  of  the  Bank  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  about  1 1,000,000/. ; 
so  that  the  real  advance  was  equal  only  to  the  diflerence  between  these  two  sums,  or  to 
about  3,500,000/.  This  statement  completely  negatives,  as  Mr.  Tooke  has  justly  stated, 
the  supposition  so  commonly  entertained  and  reasoned  upon  as  a  point  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  Bank  was  rendered,  by  the  restriction,  a  mere  engine  in  the  hands  of  government  for 
facilitating  its  financial  ojwrations {First  Letter  to  Lord  Grcnville,  p.  6-1.) 

The  Bank  being  enabled  to  emi)loy  the  greater  part  of  the  balances  of  public  money 
in  her  liands  as  capital,  they  have  formed  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  profit  she  has 
derived  from  her  transactions  with  the  public.  This  subject  was  brought  very  promi- 
nently forward  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conunons  on 
Public  Expenditure  in  1S07.  And  it  was  agreed  in  the  same  year,  that  the  Bank 
should,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  public  balances,  continue 
tlie  loan  of  3,000,000/.  made  to  government  in  1800  for  6  years,  without  interest,  on 
the  same  terms,  till  6  months  after  the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  jjcace.  In 
1816,  this  sum  was  finally  incorporated  with  the  debt  due  by  government  to  the 
Bank,  at  an  interest  of  3  per  cent.  In  1818,  the  public  balances  had  fallen  to  about 
7,000,000/.  ;  and  they  liave  been  still  further  reduced,  in  consequence  of  measures  that 
were  then  adopted.  They  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1 83 J, 
to  4,157,570/. —  (See  Table  XII.) 

A  part  of  the  public  balances  is  formed  of  the  dividends  jiayable  at  the  Bank,  hut 
unclaimed.  The  balance  arising  from  this  source  has  sometimes  amounted  to  above 
1,000,000/.;  but  in  1808  and  1811,  arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  balances 
growing  out  of  this  fund  have  been  much  reduced. 

(7. )  Management  of  Public  Debt.  —  Previously  to  1 786,  the  Bank  received  an  allowance 
on  this  account —  that  is,  for  troul)le  in  paying  the  dividends,  superintending  tl  e  trans- 
fer of  stock,  &c of  562/.  10s.   a  million.      In  1786,   this  allowance   was  reduced    to 

4.)0/.  a  million,  the  Bank  being,  at  the  same  time,  entitled  to  a  considerable  allowance 
for  her  trouble  in  receiving  contributions  on  loans,  lotteries,  &c.  This,  liowever, 
though  long  regarded  as  a  very  improvident  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
was  acquiesced  in  till  1808,  when  the  allowance  on  account  of  management  was  reduced 
to  340/.  a  million  on  600,000,000/.  of  tlie  public  debt ;  and  to  300/.  a  million  on  all  that 
it  exceeded  tliat  sum,  exclusive  of  some  separate  allowances  for  annuities,  &c.  'I'lie  im- 
pression, however,  was  still  entertained,  that  the  allowances  for  management  should  l)C 
further  reduced;  and  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  98.,  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
has  directed  that  120,000/.  a  year  shall  l)e  deducted  from  their  amount.  During  the 
year  ended  the  5th  of  Ajjril,  l'832,  the  Bank  received  251,461/.    for  the  management  of 

•  These  are  tlic  averaecs  of  the  total  advances  on  the  26th  of  February,  and  the  26th  of  Auguft,  eac). 
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the  public  debt,  and  annuities.  Tliis  item  may,  therefore,  be  taken  for  the  future  at 
about  1:50.000/.  a  year.*  — {Report  on  Bank  Clutrter,  Appen.  p.  35.) 

It  sliould  be  oljserved,  that  the  responsibility  and  expense  incurred  by  tlic  Bank  in 
managing  the  public  debt  are  very  great.  The  temptation  to  the  commission  of 
fraud  in  transferring  stock  from  one  individual  to  another,  and  in  the  payment  of 
the  dividends,  is  well  known  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  skilfully  devised  system 
of  checks  adopted  by  the  Bank  for  its  prevention,  she  has  frequently  sustained  very 
great  losses  by  forgery  and  otherwise.  In  1S03,  the  Bank  lost,  through  a  fraud  com- 
mitted by  one  of  iier  (jrincipal  cashiers,  Mr.  Astlett,  no  less  than  340,000/.  ;  and  the 
forgeries  of  l-'auntleroy  the  banker  cost  her  a  still  larger  sum !  At  an  average  of  the  10 
vears  ending  with  1831,  the  Bank  lost,  through  forgeries  on  the  public  funds,  40,204/.  a 
year.f — {Report  on  Bunk  Charter,  Appen.  p.  165.) 

The  total  sum  paid  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  on  account  of  the  loans  raised.  Exche- 
quer bills  funded,  transfer  of  3^  |)er  cent,  stock,  &c.  from  1793  to  1820,  both  included, 
amounted  to  V2G,~95I.  Is    lid.  '—{Purl.  Paper,  Xo.  81.  Sess.  1822.) 

(8.  )  Dead  fVei(fht.  —  Besides  the  transactions  alluded  to,  the  Bank  entered,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1823,  into  an  engagement  with  government  with  respect  to  the  public  pensions 
an  1  annuities,  or,  as  they  have  been  more  commonly  termed,  the  dead  weight.  At  the 
entl  of  the  war,  the  naval  and  military  pensions,  superannuated  allowances,  &c.  amounted 
to  above  5,000,003/.  a  year.  They  would,  of  course,  have  been  gradually  lessened  and 
ultimately  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  parties.  But  it  was  resolved,  in  1822,  to 
attempt  to  spread  the  burden  e({ually  over  the  whole  period  oi  forty-five  years,  during 
which  it  was  calculated  the  annuities  would  continue  to  decrease.  To  effect  this 
purpose,  it  was  supposed  that,  upon  government  offering  to  pay  2,800,000/.  a  year  for 
45  years,  capitalists  would  be  found  who  would  undertake  to  pay  the  entire  annui- 
ties, according  to  a  graduated  scale  previously  determined  upon,  inaking  the  first  year 
a  payment  of  4,900,000/.  and  gradually  decreasing  the  payments  until  the  forty-fifth 
and  last  year,  when  they  were  to  amount  to  only  300,000/.  This  supposition  was  not, 
however,  realised.  No  capitalists  were  found  willing  to  enter  into  such  distant  engage- 
ments. But  in  1823  the  Bank  agreed,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annuity  of  585,740/. 
for  forty-four  years,  commencing  on  the  5th  of  April,  1823,  to  pay,  on  account  of  the 
pensions,  &c.,  at  different  specified  periods,  between  the  years  1823  and  1828,  both 
inclusive,  the  sum  of  13,089,419/.  —(4  Geo.  4.  c.  22.) 

(9.)  Rate  of  Discount.  —  The  Bank  discounted  private  bills  at  5  per  cent,  during 
nearly  the  whole  period  from  her  establislunent  till  1 824,  when  the  rate  was  reduced  to  4  per 
cent.  In  1 825,  it  was  raised  to  5  per  cent.  ;  but  was  again  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  in  1827, 
at  which  it  continues.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  rate  of  discount  ought 
not  to  be  more  frequently  varied,  as  occasion  may  require.  When  the  currency  happens, 
from  any  cause,  to  become  redundant,  its  contraction,  always  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
is  to  be  effected  only  by  the  sale  of  bullion  or  public  securities  by  the  Bank,  or  by  a 
diminution  of  the  usual  discounts,  or  all.  But  were  the  Bank  to  tlu-ow  any  consider- 
able amount  of  public  securities  upon  the  market,  the  circumstance  would  be  apt  to 
excite  alarm  ;  and,  even  though  it  did  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dispose  of  them 
without  a  heavy  loss.  Hence,  when  a  reduction  is  determined  upon,  it  is  most  com- 
monly effected  partly  by  a  contraction  of  discounts ;    and  it  is  plain,  that  such  con- 

•  See  Table  VI.  for  an  account  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  public  to  the  Bank,  for  the  management  of 
the  public  debt  during  the  year  1829. 

t  We  .subjoin  an  abstract  of  the  principal  provisions  in  the  late  statute  with  respect  to  the  forgery  of 
bank  notes,  powers  of  attorney,  &c. 

It  is  enacted,  1  Will.  4.  c.  fA.,  that  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or 
put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forgeil  or  altered,  any  Exchequer  bill  or  Exchequer  debenture,  or  any 
indorsement  on  or  assignation  of  any  such  bill  or  debenture,  or  any  East  India  bond,  or  indorsement  upon 
or  assignation  of  the  same,  or  any  note  or  bill  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  a  bank  post  bill,  or  any 
indorseiient  on  or  a.ssignmcnt  of  any  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bill,  with  intent  to 
defraud  any  person  whatsoever,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  ui)on  conviction  suffer  death  as  a 
felon  —  i)  '3. 

Persons  making  false  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  other  books  in  which  accounts  of 
public  stocks  or  funds  are  kept,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  suffer  death  as  felons.  —  ^  5. 

By  the  same  act,  the  forging  of  any  transfer  of  any  share  of,  or  interest  in,  or  dividend  upon,  any  public 
stock,  or  of  a  power  of  attorney  to  transfer  the  same,  or  to  receive  dividends  thereon,  is  made  capital.  If 
any  |)erson,  falsely  personating  the  owner  of  any  share,  interest,  or  dividend  of  any  of  the  public  funds, 
thereby  transfer  such  share,  &c.,  and  receive' the  money  due  to  the  lawful  owner,  he  shall  upon  conviction 
suffer  death  as  a  felon.  —  ^6. 

And  any  person  endeavouring  by  such  ftlsc  personation  to  procure  the  transfer  of  anv  share,  interest, 
&C.  in  the  public  funds,  may,  upon  conviction,  be  transported  beyond  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not 
less  than  seven  years,  or  l>e  iinprisoned  for  any  term  not  more  than  four,  nor  less  than  two  years. —  (j  7. 

The  forgery  of  the  attestation  to  any  |>ower  of  attorney  for  the  transfer  of  stock  is  to  be  punished  by 
transportation  for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  and  not  less  than  one  year. 

—  (.a 

Clerks  or  servants  of  the  Bank  of  England  knowingly  making  out  or  delivering  any  dividend  warrant 
for  a  greater  or  less  amovint  than  the  party  in  whose  behalf  such  warrant  is  made  out  is  entitled  to,  may, 
upon  conviction,  be  transported  beyond  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
two  por  less  than  one  year.  —  ^  9. 
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traction  cannot  be  made  except  by  rejecting  altogether  some  of  the  bills  sent  in  for 
discount,  or,  which  is  in  effect  the  same  thing,  by  shortening  their  dates,  or  by  raising 
the  rate  of  interest,  so  that  fewer  may  be  sent  in.  Of  these  methods,  the  last  seems  to 
be  in  every  respect  the  most  expedient.  When  bills  are  rejected  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  currency  may  be  contracted,  the  greatest  injury  is  done  to  individuals, 
who,  entertaining  no  doubt  of  getting  their  usual  accommodations  from  the  Bank,  may 
have  entered  into  transactions  which  they  are  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  completing. 
Were  the  reduction  made  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  it  would  principally  affect  those 
who  are  best  able  to  hear  it ;  at  the  same  time  that  its  operation,  instead  of  being,  like  the 
rejection  of  bills,  arbitrary  and  capricious,  would  be  uniform  and  impartial.  It  does, 
therefore,  seem  that  the  Bank  should  never  throw  out  good  bills  that  she  may  contract 
her  issues ;  but  that  when  she  has  resolved  upon  such  a  measure,  she  should,  provided 
the  contraction  cannot  be  made  by  the  sale  of  bullion  and  public  securities,  raise  the  rate 
of  discount.  The  Bank  could  not,  however,  act  in  the  way  now  suggested,  until  the 
usury  laws  were  modified ;  but  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  cap.  98.  has  exempted  all  bills  not 
having  more  than  .3  months  to  run  from  their  operation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
serious  inroad  on  these  antiquated,  unjust,  and  impolitic  laws  may  be  followed  by  their 
total  repeal. 

The  dividends  on  Bank  stock,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Company  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  as  follows :  — 


Years. 

Dividend. 

Vears. 

Dividend. 

1694 

8  per  cent. 

Michaelmas 

-    1732 

5i  per  cent 

1697 

9     — 

Lady-day 

-    1747 

5      — 

1708  7 
1729  j 

Varied  from  9  to 

Ditto 

-     1753 

4|    — 

S^  per  cent. 

Michaelmas 

-    1764 

5      — 

Lady-day 

-   i7.;o 

6      — 

Ditto 

-    1767 

Si    - 

Michaelmas 

-    17.-;0 

5|    - 

Ditto 

-     1781 

6      - 

Lady-tlav 

-    1731 

6      — 

Lady.day 

-    1788 

7     — 

Michaelmas 

-    1731 

5|    - 

Ditto 

-    1807 

10      — 

Lady.day 

-    1732 

6      — 

Ditto 

-    1823 

8      — 

Previously  to  1759,  the  Bank  of  England  issued  no  notes  for  less  than  20/.  She 
began  to  issue  lOl.  notes  in  1759;  51.  notes  in  1793;  and  11.  and  21.  notes  in  March, 
1797.      The  issue  of  the  latter  ceased  in  1821. 

(10.)  Interest  on  Deposits.  —  The  Bank  of  England  does  not  allow,  either  in  London, 
or  at  her  branches,  any  interest  on  deposits ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  if  she 
could  safely  make  some  alteration  in  this  respect.  The  want  of  the  power  readily  to  invest 
small  sums  productively,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  perfect  security,  tends  to  weaken 
the  motives  to  save  and  accumulate.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  diffuse  a  spirit 
of  economy,  and  a  desire  to  save,  amongst  all  classes  of  the  jiopulation  of  Scotland,  than 
the  readiness  with  which  deposits  of  small  sums  are  received  by  banks  of  undoubted 
solidity  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  allowance  of  interest  upon  them.  — (See 
Banks  (Scotch).)  This  advantage  is  in  some  degree,  indeed,  secured  in  England,  by 
the  institution  of  savings  banks.  These,  however,  are  but  a  very  inadequate  substitute. 
They  are  not  open  to  all  classes  of  depositors ;  and  of  those  to  whom  they  are  open,  no 
one  can  deposit  more  than  30/.  in  a  year,  and  150?.  in  all. — (See  Banks  (Savings).)  But 
it  is  desiral)le  that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  safe  and  profitable  investments. 
"  Were  the  English  l)anks,  like  the  Scotch  banks,  to  receive  deposits  of  10/.  and  upwards, 
and  allow  interest  ui)on  them  at  about  1  per  cent,  less  than  the  market  rate,  they 
would  confer  an  immense  advantage  upon  the  community,  and  open  a  source  of  profit  to 
themselves.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  projjcr  business  of  a  bank.  A  banker  is  a 
dealer  in  capital,  an  intermediate  party  between  the  borrower  and  the  lender.  He 
borrows  of  one  party,  and  lends  to  anotlicr ;  and  the  difference  between  the  terms  at 
which  he  borrows  and  tliose  at  which  he  lends  is  the  source  of  his  profit.  By  this 
means,  he  draws  into  active  operation  those  small  simis  of  money  which  were  previously 
unproductive  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  accom- 
modation to  another  class,  who  have  occasion  for  additional  capital  to  carry  on  their 
commercial  transactions." —  (See  Gilbart's  Practical  Observations  on  Banhinij,  p.  52.) 

In  further  corroboration  of  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it 
was  estimated  by  a  very  well-informed  witness  (Sir  J.  G.  Craig),  before  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  Scotch  and  Irish  Banking,  in  1826,  that  the  deposits  in  the  Scotch  banks, 
at  that  period,  amounted  to  about  24,000,000/.,  of  which  more  than  a  half  consisted  of 
sums  from  10/.  to  200/.  !  This  is  a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
system.  Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  aflfirm,  that  but  for  the  receiving  of  deposits 
by  the  banks,  and  the  allowing  of  interest  upon  them,  not  one  third  of  the  sums  under 
200/.,  and  not  one  half  of  those  above  it,  would  ever  have  been  accumulated. —  (See  Banks 
(Scotch).) 

We  are  not,  however,  able  to  say  whether  the  Bank  of  England  could  offer  interest 
on  deposits  without   having  so  large  a  .sum  forced   upon  her  as  might  endanger  her 
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stability.  And  it  were  better  tbat  tbe  system  should  continue  as  at  present,  than  that 
any  risk  of  this  sort  sliould  l)e  incurred. 

Since  1826,  the  private  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  have  nearly  doubled.  Their 
increase  is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  preceding  panic,  and  the  loss  tliat  was  then  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  private  banks. 

The  composition  paid  by  the  Bank  at  the  rate  of  3,500/.  per  million,  as  an  equivalent 
for  tlie  stamp  duty  on  her  notes,  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  70,000/.  a  year. 

(11.)  Mtthod  of  conducting  Business  at  the  Bank.  —  All  accounts  kept  at  the  Bank  with 
individuals  are  termed  drawing  accounts  ;  those  with  whom  they  are  opened  being  entitled 
to  draw  checks  upon  them,  and  to  send  the  bills  and  drafts  in  their  favour  to  be  presented 
by  the  Bank,  exactly  as  if  they  dealt  with  private  bankers.  There  is  no  fixed  sum  with 
which  an  individual  must  open  a  drawing  account;  nor  is  there  any  fixed  sum  which  the 
Bank  requires  him  to  keep  at  his  credit  to  indemnify  them  for  their  trouble  in  answering 
his  drafts,  &c.  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  gave  in  his  evidence  the  following  statement  as  to 
the  facilities  granted  by  the  Bank  in  drawing  accounts  since  1825:  — 

1.  The  Bank  receive  dividends  by  power  of  attorney  for  all  persons  having  drawing  accounts  at  the 
Bank. 

2.  Dividend  warrants  are  received  at  the  Drawing. oflRce  for  ditto. 

3.  Exchequer  bills  and  other  securities  are  received  for  ditto ;  the  bills  exchanged,  the  interest  received, 
and  the  amount  carried  to  their  respective  accounts. 

4.  Checks  may  lie  drawn  for  51.  and  upwards,  instead  of  10/.  as  heretofore. 

5.  (ash-boxes  taken  in,  contents  unknown,  for  such  parties  as  keep  accounts  at  the  Bank. 

6.  Bank  notes  are  paid  at  the  counter,  instead  of  drawing  tickets  for  them  on  the  pay  clerkj  as  hereto- 
fore. 

7.  Checks  on  city  bankers  paid  in  by  three  o'clock  maybe  drawn  for  between  lour  and  five;  and 
those  paid  in  before  four  will  be  received  and  passed  to  account  the  same  evening. 

8.  Checks  paid  in  atter  four  are  sent  out  at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning,  received  and  passed  to 
account,  and  may  be  drawn  for  as  soon  as  received. 

•J.  Dividend  warrants  taken  in  at  the  Drawing-office  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  three  as 
heretofore. 

10.  Credits  paid  into  account  are  received  without  the  Bank  book,  and  are  afterwards  entered  therein 
without  the  party  claiming  them. 

11.  Bills  of  exchange  accepted  payable  at  the  Bank  are  paid  with  or  without  advice ;  heretofore  with 
advice  only. 

12.  Notes  of  country  bankers  payable  in  London  are  sent  out  the  same  day  for  payment 

13.  Checks  are  given  out  in  books,  and  not  in  sheets  as  heretofore. 

A  person  having  a  drawing  account  mag  have  a  discount  account;  but  no  person  can 
have  the  latter  without,  at  the  same  time,  having  the  former.  When  a  discount  account 
is  opened,  the  signatures  of  the  parties  are  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
powers  of  attorney  are  granted,  empowering  the  persons  named  in  them  to  act  for  their 
principals.  No  bill  of  exchange  drawn  in  the  country  is  discounted  by  the  Bank  in 
London  under  20/.,  nor  London  note  under  100/.,  nor  for  a  longer  date,  under  existing 
regulations,  than  three  months. 

The  number  of  holidays  formerly  kept  at  the  Bank  has  recently  been  reduced  about 
a  half,  in  the  view,  as  stated  by  tlie  directors,  of  preventing  the  interruption  of  business. 
There  are  no  holidays  in  the  montlis  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  except- 
ing Christmas ;   Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  no  longer  kept. 

We  subjoin  an  accoimt  of  the  days  for  transferring  stock,  and  when  the  dividends  are 
due  at  the  Bank,  the  South  Sea  House,  and  the  East  India  House:  — 
Transfer  Days  at  the  Bank. 

Bank  Stock.  —  Tues.  Thur 
3  per  Cent  Red. —Tues. 

and  Frid. 
3J  per  Cent  1818.— Tues.  Th 
3  per  Cent  172ii.  — Tues.  and  Thurs 

3  per  Cent  Cons.  —  Tues.   Wed.   Thurs 
and  Frid. 

3}  per  Cent  Red. —  Tues.  Wed.  Thurs. 

and  Frid. 
Long    Aiinuit.    to   Jan.   1800. 

\Nctl  and  Sat. 

4  per    Cent    1826.  —  Mond.   Wed.  and  f  April  5. 
Frid.        -  -  -  -I  Oct  10. 

New  .'JJ  per  Cent  Annuit— Tues.  Wed 

Thurs.  and  Frid.     - 
Kew  5  |>er  Cent  Annuit — Tues.  We«l 

and  Frid. 
Annuit   for  Terms    of    Years,    en<ling>.      •,  , 

10th  of  Oct  1859,  pursuant  to  10  Geo.  J^^r.   i,! 

4.  —  Tues.  Thurs.  ami  Sat        -  -J        •  *"' 

Annuit  for  Terms  of  Years,  ending  5th  >  ■       - 

of  Jan.  1861),  pursuant  to  10  Geo.  4. —  >•,,,,„  ^• 

Tues.  Thurs.  and  Sat         -  -3  -""'y  ^• 


-April  5. 
Oct  10. 


rs.  and  Frid.    -") 
Wed.    Thurs.  f 

hurs.  and  Frid  J 

'  f  Jan.  5. 
■  V  July  5. 

Ved.  Thurs.-) 

.  f  April  5. 
0.—  Mond.  f  Oct  10. 

id?  April  5. 
- 1  Oct  10. 

-  (  Jan.  5. 
d.  f  July  5. 


DivideniU 
due. 
Life    Annuit,    if   transferred    between  T,       g 
Jan.  5.  and  April  4, or  between  July  5.  >  ,,  ,'  -' 
and  Oct  9.         -  -  ymyo. 

Life  Annuit,  if  transferred  between  7  a_,.|  c 
April  5.  and  July  4.,  or  between  Oct  10.  >  rSI  \n 
and  Jan.  4.       -  -  -       .^"ctiu. 


At  the  Soul/i  Sea  House. 
Si  per  CenU.  —  Mond.  Wed.  and  Frid.    .  [j^J"^  | 


.  Mond.   Wed.  f  A  pril  5. 


3  per  Cent  Old  Annuit  ■ 

and  Frid.  -  .  -  J  Oct  10. 

3  per  Cent  New  Annuit.  —  Tues.  Thurs.  ■)  ■  _  r 

and  Sat  -  -  -rif,?:"'- 

3  per  Cent  1751.  —  Tues.  and  Thurs.      .3       ^^ ' 


At  tlu  East  India  House. 
India  Stock.  —Tues.  Thurs.  and  Sat 
Interest  on  India  Bonds,  due 


(Jan. 
}  July. 
C  Mar.  31. 
t  Sept  30. 


Tickets  for  preparing  transfer  of  stock  must  be  given  in  at  each  office  before  one  o'clock  :  at  the  East 
India  House,  before  two  o'clock.  Private  transfers  may  be  made  at  other  times  than  as  above,  tbe  lx>oks 
not  being  shut,  by  paying,  at  the  Bank  and  India  House,  Si.  Hd.  extra  for  each  transfer ;  at  the  South  Sea 
House,  is.  6d.  ,,,,,, 

Transfer  at  the  Bank  must  be  made  by  half.past  two  o'clock  :  at  the  India  House,  by  three  :  at  tho 
South  Sea  House,  by  two :  on  Saturday,  by  one. 
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Expense  of  transfer  in  Bank  Stock,  for  iJ5/.  and  under,  9*. ;  above  tliat  sum,  12*. 

India  Stock,  for  10/ it.  10s 1/.  14*. 

Sduth  Sea  Stock,  if  under  100/ 5>s.  firf.   12*. 

Powers  of  attorney  for  tlie  sale  or  transfer  of  ^tock  to  be  left  at  the  Bank,  &c.  for  examination,  one  day 
before  they  can  be  acted  upon  ;  if  for  receiving  dividends,  present  them  at  the  time  the  first  dividend  is 
payable. 

Ihe  expense  of  a  power  of  attorney  is  11.  Is.  6rf.  for  each  stock  ;  but  for  Bank,  India,  and  South  Sea 
stock,  1/.  lis.  firf.  If  wanted  for  the  same  day,  half-past  twelve  o'clock  is  the  latest  time  for  receiving 
orders.     The  boxes  for  receiving  powers  of  attorney  for  sale  close  at  two. 

Trobatcs  of  wills,  letters  of  administration,  and  other  proofs  of  decease,  must  be  left  at  the  Bank,  &c. 
for  registration,  from  two  or  three  clear  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

Stoik  cannot  be  adiled  to  any  account  (whether  single  or  joint)  in  which  the  decease  of  the  individual, 
or  one  or  more  of  a  joint  party,  has  taken  place;  and  the  decease  to  be  proved  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Powers  of  attorney,  in  case  of  the  death  ota  party  or  i)arties  granting  it,  become  void. 

7'he  unaltered  i  ossession  of  500/.  or  upwards  Bank  stock,  for  six  months  clear,  gives  the  proi^rictor  a 
vote. 

(12.)  Branch  Banks  of  the  Bank  of  England.  —  The  Bank  of  England,  as  already 
observed,  lia.s  within  these  few  years  e.stablished  branch  banks  at  several  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  throughout  the  country.  The  mode  and  terms  of  conducting  business 
at  these  establishments  have  been  described  as  follows:  — 

"  The  branch  bank  (of  Swansea,  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  established  in  other 
places)  is  to  be  a  secure  place  of  deposit  for  persons  having  occasion  to  make  use  of  a 
bank  for  that  purpose  ;  such  persons  nre  said  to  have  drawing  accounts  :  to  facilitate  to  the 
mercantile  and  trading  cla.sses  the  obtaining  discomits  of  good  and  unexceptionable  bills, 
founded  upon  real  transactions,  two  approved  names  being  required  upon  every  bill  or 
note  discounted  ;  tliese  are  called  discount  accounts.  The  application  of  parties  who 
desire  to  open  discount  accounts  at  the  branch  are  forwarded  every  Saturday  to  the 
parent  establishment  for  approval,  and  an  answer  is  generally  received  in  about  ten  days. 
When  approved,  good  bills  may  be  discounted  at  the  branch  without  reference  to  London. 
Bills  payable  at  Swansea,  London,  or  any  other  place  where  a  branch  is  established,  are 
discounted  imder  this  regulation.  The  dividends  on  any  of  the  public  funds,  which  are 
payable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  may  be  received  at  the  branch,  by  persons  who  have 
opened  '  drawing  accoimts,'  after  signing  powers  of  attorney  for  that  puipose,  which  the 
branch  will  procure  from  London.  No  charge  is  made  in  this  case,  except  the  expense 
of  the  power  of  attorney  and  the  postages.  Purchases  and  sales  of  every  description 
of  government  securities  are  effected  by  the  branch  at  a  charge  of  ~  per  cent., 
■which  includes  brokerage  in  London,  and  all  expenses  of  postage,  &c.  A  charge  of 
^  per  cent,  is  also  made  on  paying  at  the  Bank  of  England,  bills  accepted  by  per- 
sons having  drawing  accounts  at  Swan.sca,  such  bills  to  be  advised  by  the  branch  ;  also 
for  granting  letters  of  credit  on  London,  or  on  the  other  branche-s.  The  branch  grants 
bills  on  London,  payable  at  21  days'  date,  without  acceptance,  for  sums  of  10/.  and 
upwards.  Persons  having  drawing  accounts  at  Swansea  may  order  money  to  be  paid  at 
the  Bank  in  London  to  their  credit  at  this  place,  and  vice  versa,  without  expense.  The 
branch  may  be  called  upon  to  change  any  notes  issued  and  dated  at  Swansea ;  but  they 
do  not  change  the  notes  of  the  Bar.k  in  London,  nor  receive  them  in  jiayment,  unless  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy  where  the  parties  arc  known.  Bank  post  bills,  which  are  accepted 
and  due,  are  received  at  the  branch  from  parties  having  drawing  accoimts,  and  taken  to 
account  without  any  charge  for  postage;  but  imaccepted  Bank  post  bills,  which  must  be 
sent  to  London,  are  subject  to  the  charge  of  j)ostage,  and  taken  to  account  when  due. 
No  interest  is  allowed  on  deposits.  No  advance  is  made  by  the  branch  upon  any 
description  of  landed  or  other  property,  nor  is  any  accoimt  allowed  to  be  overdrawn. 
The  notes  are  the  same  as  those  issued  by  the  parent  establishment,  except  being  dated 
Swansea,  and  made  payable  there  and  in  London.  No  note  issued  exceeds  the  sum  of 
50O/.,  and  none  are  for  a  less  amount  tlian  51." 

( 1 .3. )  Act  for  the  Renewal  of  the  Charter.  —  We  subjoin  a  full  abstract  of  the  act  3  & 
4  Will.  4.  c.  98.,  continuing  the  charter,  and  regulating  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  first  section,  after  referring  to  the  acts  39  &  40  Geo.  3.  c.  28.,  and  Ihe  7  Geo.  4.  c.  4().,  goes  on  to 
declare  that  it  is  expedient  that  certain  exclusive  privileges  of  banking  be  continued  to  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  period,  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  licrein-alter 
mentioned.  —  ^  1. 

No  Banking  Company  nfmnre  than  6  Persons  to  issue  \otcs  pai/ali/c  on  Dcmnnti  within  I.onilon,  or  65 
ililts  llicraif  —  'lliat  during  the  coiitinuame  of  tlie  said  prixilegc,  no  body  politic  or  coii)orate,  and  no 
society  or  company,  or  persons  united  or  to  be  united  in  c<^^■cnants  or  partnerships,  excelling  fi  persons, 
shall  make  or  issue  in  London,  or  within  ()j  miles  thereof,  any  liili  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  or 
engagement  for  the  payment  of  money  on  demand,  or  upon  which  any  person  hoUiing  the  same  may 
obtain  payment  on  demand:  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  or  \\t  the  said  act  of  the  7  Geo.  4. 
c.  46.  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  society  or  company, 
or  incorporated  company  or  corporation,  or  co-partnership,  carrying  on  and  transacting  banking  business 
at  any  greater  distance  than  65  miles  from  London,  and  not  having  any  house  of  business  or  establish- 
ment as  bankers  in  London,  or  within  K>  miles  thereof,  (exce|)t  as  herein-after  mentioned,)  to  miike  and 
issue  their  bills  and  notes,  payalile  on  demand  or  otherwise,  at  the  place  at  which  the  same  shall  be  issued, 
being  more  than  (i.^  miles  fiom  London,  and  also  in  London,  and  to  have  an  agent  or  agents  In  London, 
or  at  any  other  place  at  whicli  svii  h  bills  or  notes  shall  be  made  payable,  lor  the  purpose  of  pavment  only, 
but  no  such  bill  or  note  shall  be  lor  asiy  sum  less  than  5/.,  or  be  re-issued  in  London,  or  within  65  niilci 
tbereof.— ^  2. 
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Companies  or  Partnerships  may  carry  on  Banking  in  London,  or  within  65  Miles  thereof. —AnA 
whereas  the  intention  of  this  act  is,  that  the  Bank  of  England  should,  during  the  period  stated  in  this 
act  subject  nevertheless  to  such  redemption  as  is  described  in  this  acti,  continue  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  the 
cxrlusive  privileges  of  banking  given  by  the  act  39  &  M)  Geo.  3.  c.  2S.  as  regulated  by  the  act  7  Geo.  4. 
c  4<j.  or  any  prior  or  subsequent  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  but  no  other  or  further  exclusive  privilege 
of  banking':  and  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  said  acts,  and  as  to  the  extent 
of  such  exclusive  privilege;  and  it  is  expedient  that  all  such  doubts  should  be  removed,  be  it  therefore 
declared  and  enacted,  that  any  body  iwlitic  or  corporate,  or  society,  or  company,  or  partnership,  although 
consisting  of  more  than  6  persons,  may  carry  on  the  trade  or  business  of  banking  in  London,  or  within 
63  miles  thereof,  provided  that  such  Uxly  politic  or  corporate,  or  society,  or  com|>any,  or  partnership,  do 
not  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  England  any  sum  or  sums  if  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on 
demand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  6  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  this  act  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  —  ^3. 

All  Bank  of  England  Notes  payable  on  Demand  issued  out  of  London  payable  at  the  Place  where 

issued,  llfC. From  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  18-34,  all  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand  of  the 

Oovornor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  issued  at  any  pl.ice  in  England  out  of  London,  where 
the  trade  and  business  of  banking  shall  be  carried  on  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  Governor  and  Com. 
panr,  shall  be  made  payable  at  the  place  where  such  promissory  notes  shall  be  issued  ;  and  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  any  committee,  agent,  cashier,  officer,  or  servant  of  the 
8ame,  to  is.-iue  at  any  place  out  of  London,  any  promissory  note  payable  on  demand  not  made  payable  at 
the  place  where  the  same  shall  be  issued,  any  thing  in  the  said  act  7  Geo.  4.  c.  46.  to  the  contrary  not. 
withstanding.  —  \  i. 

Exclusive  Prifiteges  to  end  upon  One  Year's  Notice  at  the  end  of  10  Years  after  August,  1834.  — Upon 
one  year's  notice  given  within  6  months  after  the  expiration  of  10  years  from  the  1st  of  August,  18  >4, 
and  upon  repayment  by  parliament  to  the  said  Governor  an  J  Company,  or  their  successors,  of  all  principal 
money,  interest,  or  annuities  which  may  be  due  from  the  public  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  at  the 
timeof  the  expiration  of  such  notice,  as  is  herein. after  stipulated  and  provided  in  the  event  of  such  notice 
being  deferred  until  after  the  1st  of  August,  18.xv,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  banking  granted  by  this  act 
shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  expiration  of  such  year's  notice  -,  and  any  vote  or  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  signified  by  the  Si)eaker  of  the  said  house  in  writing,  and  delivered  at  the  public  office 
of  the  saiil  Governor  and  Company,  or  their  successors,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  a  sufficient 
notice.  —  ;  5. 

Bank  Notes  to  be  a  legal  Tender,  except  at  the  Bank  and  Branch  Banks.  —  From  and  after  the  1st  of 
August,  1831,  unless  and  until  parliament  shall  otherwise  direct,  a  tender  of  a  note  or  notes  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expressed  to  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  shall  be  a 
legal  tender,  to  the  amount  expressed  in  such  note  or  notes,  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  valid  as  a  tender  to 
»uch  amount  for  all  sums  above  31.  on  all  occasions  on  which  any  tender  of  money  may  be  legally  made, 
»o  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  shall  continue  to  pay  on  demand  their  said  notes  in  legal  coin  :  provided 
always,  that  no  such  note  or  notes  ^hall  be  deemed  a  legal  tender  of  payment  by  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  branch  bank  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company ;  but  the  said 
Governor  and  Company  are  not  to  become  liable  or  be  required  to  pay  and  satisfy,  at  any  branch  bank  of 
the  said  Governor  and  Company,  any  note  or  notes  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  not  made  specially 
payalile  at  such  branch  bank  ;  but  the  said  Governor  and  Company  shall  be  liable  to  pay  and  satisfy  at  the 
Bank  of  England  in  L/mdon  all  notes  of  the  said  Governor  and  Conip.duy,  or  of  any  branch  thereof.  —  \  6. 

Bills  not  having  more  than  3  Months  to  run,  not  subject  to  Usury  Laws. — No  bill  of  exchange  or 
promissory  note  made  payable  at  or  within  3  months  after  the  date  thereof,  or  not  having  more  than  3 
months  to  run,  shall,  by  reason  of  any  interest  taken  thereon  or  .secured  thereby,  or  any  agreement  to  pay 
or  receive  or  allow  interest  in  discounting,  negotiating  or  transferring  the  same,  be  void,  nor  shall  the 
liability  of  any  party  to  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  be  affected  by  reason  of  any  statute  or 
law  in  force  for  the  prevention  of  usury  ;  nor  shall  any  person  or  persons  drawing,  accepting,  indor>ing, 
or  signing  any  such  bill  or  note,  or  lending  or  advancing  any  mimcy,  or  taking  more  than  the  present 
rate  of  legal  interest  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  for  the  loan  of  money  on  any  such  bill  or 
note,  be  subject  to  any  penalties  under  any  statute  or  law  relating  to  usury,  or  any  other  penalty  or  for. 
feiture  ;  any  thing  in  any  law  or  statute  relating  to  usury  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  con. 
trary  notwithstanding.  —  ^7. 

Accounts  of  Bullion  and  of  Notes  in  Circulalim  to  be  sent  weekly  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  — 
An  account  of  the  amount  of  bullion  and  securities  in  the  Bank  of  England  belonging  to  the  said 
Governor  and  Company,  and  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  deposits  in  the  said  Bank,  shall  be  trans, 
mitted  weekly  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  and  such  accounts  shall  be  con- 
solidated at  the  end  of  every  month,  and  an  average  state  of  the  Bank  accounts  of  the  preceding  2 
months,  made  from  such  consolidated  accounts  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  published  every  month  m  the  next 
succeeding  London  Gazette  —  %  8. 

Public  to  pay  the  Bank  i  Part  o/ 14,686,800/.  —  One  fourth  part  of  the  debt  of  14,636,800/.,  now  duo 
from  the  public  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  shall  and  may  be  repaid  to  the  said 
Governor  and  Company.  —  ^  9. 

Capital  Stock  of  the  Bank  may  be  reduced.  —  A  general  court  of  proprietors  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  held  some  time  between  the  passing  of  this  act  and  the  5th  ol 
October,  1834,  to  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  dividing  and  appropriating  the  sum  of  3,tij8,2J0/.  out 
of  or  by  means  of  the  sum  to  be  repaid  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  as  before  mentioned,  or  out  of 
or  by  means  of  the  fund  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  amongst  the  several  persons,  bodies  politic  or 
corporate,  who  may  be  proprietors  of  the  ca;iital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  on  the  said  5th 
of  October,  1834,  and  U|ion  the  manner  and  the  time  for  making  such  division  and  appropriation,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  for  that  purpose  herein  contained;  and  in  case  such  general  court,  or 
any  adjourned  general  court,  shall  determine  that  it  will  be  proper  to  make  such  division,  then,  but  not 
otherwise,  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  reduced  from  the  sum  of  14,55  >,000i,  of  which  the  same  now  consi.sts,  to  the  sum  of  10,914,750/.,  making 
a  reduction  or  difference  of  .J,6>8,'i5<i/.  capital  stock,  and  such  reductiim  shall  take  place  from  and  after 
the  .''th  of  Octol)er,  IS  A  ;  and  thereupon,  out  of  or  by  means  of  the  sum  to  be  repaid  to  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  as  herein-belore  mentioned,  or  out  of  or  by  means  of  the  fund  to  be  proviiled  for  that  purpose, 
the  sum  of  3Jtii8,2J<1/.  sterling,  or  such  proportion  of  the  said  fund  as  shall  represent  the  same,  shall  be 
9ppropriated  and  divided  amongst  the  several  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who  may  be  proprietors 
of  the  .said  sum  of  14,5.53,(KXI/  Bank  stock  oh  the  said  5th  of  October,  1^,34,  at  the  rate  of  25/,  sterling  for 
every  ItXJ/.  of  Bank  stock  which  such  persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  may  then  be  proprietors  of,  or 
shall  have  standing  in  their  resi>ective  names  in  the  books  kept  by  the  said  Governor  and  Company  for  the 
pntry  and  transfer  of  such  stock,  and  so  in  pro|X)rtion  for  a  greater  or  lesser  sum. 5  10. 

Governor,  Deputy,  or  Directors  not  to  be  disqualified  by  /{eduction  of  their  Share  of  the  Capital  Stock. — 
The  redaction  of  the  share  of  each  proprietor  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  by  the  repayment  of  su;h  |  part  thereof,  shall  not  disqualify  the  present  governor, 
deputy  governor,  or  directors,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  governor,  deputy  governor,  or  director 
who  may  be  chosen  in  the  room  of  the  present  governor,  deputy  governor,  or  director.sat  any  time  before 
the  general  court  of  the  said  Governor  and  Com|>any  to  be  held  between  the  25th  of  March  and  the  *25th 
of  April,  1835  :  provided  that  at  the  said  general  court,  and  from  and  alter  the  same,  no  governor,  deputy 
governor,  or  director  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen  such  governor,  deputy 
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governor,  or  director,  or  shall  continue  in  his  or  their  respective  oflRces,  unless  he  or  they  respectively 
shall  at  the  time  of  such  choice  have,  and  during  such  his  respective  office  continue  to  have,  in  his  and 
their  respective  name,  in  his  and  their  own  right,  and  for  his  and  their  own  use,  the  respective  sums  or 
shares  of  and  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  cor^^ioration  in  and  liy  the  charter  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  prescribed  as  the  qualification  of  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  directors  respectively. —  ^  U. 

Proprietors  not  tu  be  disqualified.  —  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  no  proprietor  shall  be  dis. 
qualified  from  attending  and  voting  at  any  general  court  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  to  be  held 
between  the  said  ath  of  October,  1834,  and  the  25th  of  April,  1835,  in  consequence  of  the  share  of  such 
proprietor  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  having  been  reduced  by  such  repayment 
as  aforesaid  below  tne  sum  of  500A  of  the  said  capital  stock ;  provided  such  proprietor  had  in  his  own 
name  the  full  sum  of  5ml.  of  the  said  capital  stock  on  the  said  yth  of  October,  1831;  nor  shall  any  pro- 
prietor be  required,  between  the  said  5th  of  October,  1834,  and  the  25th  of  April,  1835,  to  take  the  oath 
of  qualification  in  the  said  charter.  —  \  12. 

Bank  to  deduct  li{),lMI/.  from  Su>n  allowed  for  Management  of  National  Debt.  —  From  and  after  the 
1st  of  August,  1834,  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  in  consideration  of  the  privileges  of  exclusive  bank- 
ing given  by  this  act,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  such  privileges,  but  no  longer,  deduct  from  the 
sums  now  payable  to  them,  for  the  charges  of  management  of  the  public  unredeemed  debt,  the  annual 
sum  of  120,0(ibA,  any  thing  in  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament  or  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing:  provided  always,  that  such  deduction  shall  in  no  respect  prejudice  or  affect  the  right  of  the  said 
Governor  and  Company  to  be  paid  for  the  management  of  the  public  debt  at  the  rate  and  according  to  the 
terms  provided  by  the  act  48  Geo.  3.  c.  4.*,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  authorize  the  advancing  for  the  public 
Service,  upon  certain  Conditions,  a  Proportion  of  the  Balance  remaining  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  Pay. 
ment  of  unclaimed  Dividends,  Annuities,  and  Lottery  Prizes,  and  for  regulating  the  Allowances  to  be 
made  for  the  Management  of  the  National  Debt." —  \  13. 

Provisions  of  Act  of  39  Sf  iO  Geo.  3.  to  remain  in  force,  except  as  altered  by  this  Jet.  —  All  the  powers, 
authorities,  franchises,  privileges,  and  advantages  given  or  recognised  by  the  said  recited  act  of  the  39  & 
40  Geo.  3.  c.  28.  aforesaid,  as  belonging  to  or  enjoyed  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  by  any  subsequent  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  full 
force,  and  continued  by  this  act,  except  so  far  as  the  same  are  altered  by  this  act,  subject  nevertheless  to 
such  redemption  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  following;  (that  is  to  say,)  that  at  any  time,  upon  12 
months' notice  to  be  given  after  the  1st  of  August,  1855,  and  upon  repayment  by  parliament  to  the  said 
Governor  and  Company,  or  their  successors,  of  the  sum  of  11,015,100/ ,  being  the  debt  which  will  remain 
due  from  the  public  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  after  the  payment  of  the  i  of  the  debt  of 
14,686,804/.  as  herein-before  provided,  without  any  deduction,  discount,  or  abatement  whatsoever,  and 
upon  payment  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  and  their  successors  of  all  arrears  of  the  sura  of 
100,000/.  per  annum  in  the  said  act  of  39  &  40  Geo.  3.  aforesaid  mentioned,  together  with  the  interest  or 
annuities  payable  upon  the  said  debt  or  in  respect  thereof,  and  also  upon  repayment  of  all  the  principal 
and  interest  which  shall  be  owing  unto  the  said  Governor  and  Company  and  their  successors  upon  all 
such  tallies,  exchequer  orders,  exchequer  bills,  or  parliamentary  funds  which  the  said  Governor  and  Com. 
pany,  or  their  successors,  shall  have  remaining  in  their  hands  or  be  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  such  notice 
to  be  given  as  last  aforesaid,  then  and  in  such  case,  and  not  till  then,  (unless  under  the  proviso  herein- 
before contained,)  the  said  exclusive  privileges  of  banking  granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  determine 
at  the  expiration  of  such  notice  of  12  months.  —  ^  14. 

Tables  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Circulation,  Deposits,  Profits,  Sfc.  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

No.  I. — A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  convicted  of  Forgery,  or  passing  forged  Notes  and  Post  Bills 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  each  Year,  from  1791  to  1829,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Capiul 
Convic- 
tions. 

Convictions 
for  having 
forced  Bank 
Notes  in 
Possession. 

Total  Num- 
ber of  Con- 
victions each 
Year. 

Years. 

Capital 
Convic- 
tions. 

Convictions 
for  having 
forged  Hank 

nVs  in 
Possession. 

Total  Num. 
ber  of  Con- 
victions each 
Year. 

1791-1796 

nil 

nil 

nil. 

1813 

9 

49 

58 

1797 

1 

. 

1 

1814 

5 

39 

44 

1798 

11 

. 

11 

1815 

8 

51 

59 

1799 

12 

. 

12 

1816 

20 

84 

104 

1800 

29 

. 

29 

1817 

33 

95 

128 

1801 

32 

1 

33 

1818 

62 

165 

227 

1802 

32 

12 

44 

1819 

33 

160 

193 

1803 

7 

1 

8 

1820 

77 

275 

352 

1804 

13 

8 

21 

1821 

41 

93 

134 

1805 

10 

14 

■Hi 

1822 

16 

. 

16 

1806 

nil. 

9 

9 

1823 

.6 

- 

6 

1807 

16 

24 

40 

1824 

5 

- 

5 

1808 

9 

23 

32 

1825 

2 

. 

2 

1809 

23 

29 

52 

1826 

18 

4 

22 

1810 

10 

16 

26 

1827 

24 

. 

24 

1811 

19 

24 

1828 

10 

. 

10 

1812 

2t> 

26 

52 

1829 

13 

1 

14 

The  Bank  of  England  does  not  possess  the  means  of  stating  cr  distinguishing  the  punishments  inflicted 
for  the  said  crimes. 

No.  11.  —  A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  convicted  of  Forgery  on  the  Bank  of  England  connected 
with  the  Public  Funds,  Bills  of  Exchange,  or  otherwise,  except  Bank  Notes,  &c.,  in  each  Year,  from 
1791  to  1829,  inclusive. 


Convictions. 

Convictions. 

Convictions. 

Convictions. 

1790         - 

1 

1800          .             .          1 

1810        .           .    nil. 

1820  7 

1821  j     • 

nil 

1791         -      -       - 

nil. 

1801  .         -          .     nil. 

1811  .        .         .        2 

1792 

2 

1S(;2         .           .        1 

1812         .           -    nil. 

1822 

1 

17937 

1S03  ...         1 

1813  ...        2 

1823 

nil 

1794J-  -         .      . 

nil. 

ISd*      .                .         1 

1814         .           .        1 

1824 

1 

17953 

1S05  ...        1 

1815  -         .        .    nil. 

1825) 

1796        - 

.2 

18(h;       -        .  nil. 

ISHi         .           .        2 

i8'-'t;  ( 

nil 

1797  - 

nil. 

1807  ...         1 

1817         -           .        3 

1827  f     ' 

1798 

3 

1808         .           .    nil. 

'^'8?                 '     nil 
1819J    ■             -    ""• 

1H283 

1799  -       . 

nil. 

18(J9  ...        1 

1829 

U 

Tho  Bank  of  England  does  not  po.iscss  the  means  of  stating  or  <Ustinguisliing  the  punishments  inflicted 
for  the  said  crimes,  —  (2uth  of  May,  1830. 
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No.  lit— An  Accountof  the  Average  Market  Price  of  Bullion  in  each  Year,  from  1800  to  1821  (taken  ft-om 
otficial  Documents',  of  the  Average  Value  per  Cent  of  the  Currency,  estimated  by  the  Market  Price 
of  Gold  for  the  same  IVrioti,  and  of  the  Average  Depreciation  per  Cent. 


ATerage  Price  of 

A  verage  iH;r  Cent, 
of  the  Value  of 

.\  verage  Depre- 

.\Terage Price  of 

Average  perCent. 
of  the  Value  of 

Average  Depre- 

Gold per  oi. 

the  Currency. 

ciation  per  Cent. 

Ye.irs. 

Gold  per  oz. 

the  Currency. 

ciation  per  Cent. 

£   s.    d. 

£     s.   d. 

£   s.  d. 

£    s.   d. 

£     s.    d. 

£  s.  d. 

1800 

3  17  lOi 

100    0    0 

Nil. 

1811 

4    4    6 

92    3    2 

7  16  10 

1801 

4    5    0 

91   12    4 

8    7    8 

1812 

4  15    6 

79    5    3 

20  14    9 

1802 

4    4    0 

92  14    2 

7    5  10 

1813 

5    1    0 

77    2    0 

22  18    0 

1803 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1814 

5    4    0 

74  17    6 

25    2    6 

1804 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1815 

4  13    6 

83    5    9 

16  14    3 

1805 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1816 

4  13    6 

83    5    9 

16  14    3 

1806 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1817 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1807 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1818 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1808 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1819 

4    1    6 

95  11    0 

4    9    0 

1809 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1820 

3  19  U 

97    8    0 

2  12    0 

1810 

4  10    0 

86  10    6 

13    9    6 

1821 

.3  17  101 

](KJ    0    0 

Nil. 

No.  IV. Account  of  the  Debts  and  Assets  (exclusive  of  the  Bank  Capital    of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 

exhibiting,  on  tlie  one  hainl,  the  Amount  of  Bank  Notes,  Post  Bills,  &c.  in  Circulation,  and  of  the 
public  and  private  Deposits  in  the  Hands  of  the  Bank  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  Amount  of  the  various 
public  and  private  Securities,  and  of  the  Bullion  held  by  the  B.mk,  on  the  .ilst  of  August,  in  each 
Year,  from  1778  to  1831  inclusive.  —  (From  the  Appendix,  No.  5.  of  Report  on  Bank  Charter.) 


31  August,  1778. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1779. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1780. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1781. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1782. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

30  August,  178a 
Circulation 
Deposits 

33  August,  1784. 
Ciiculation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1785. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1786. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

£ 

6,158,010 
4,715,.580 

31  August,  1778. 
securities       -      {^^^^       I 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  1,282,740/. 

31  August,  1779. 
Securities       -      {^^^^       I 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  1,355,560/. 

31  August,  1780. 
Securities       -      {^'^^^       : 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  1,527,510/. 

31  August,  1781. 
SecuriUes       -      [^^^       : 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  1,742,040/. 

SI  August,  1782. 
Securities       -      {^,ti?,      : 
Bullion              -              -     _ 

-  -    -    Rest,  1,921,580/. 

50  August,  1783. 
Securiti.       -       {^^      : 
Bullion 

.    -    .    Rest,  2,018,960/: 

31  August,  1784. 
Securities       -      [P.^aL      I 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,204,570/. 

51  August,  1785. 
Securities       -      {^^,       -. 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,008,930/. 

31  August,  1786. 
securities       -      [^^^      : 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,638,260i 

£ 

0,540,433  7 
3,087,5373 

7,493,649  7 
2,356,1913 

6,740,5141 
3,605,0263 

6,609,457  7 

4,501,0533 

8,987,573  7 
4,496,2173 

9,566,037  7 
4,275,7633 

8,435,777  7 
4,088,6033 

6,725,891  7 
3,218,6793 

7,988,241 7 
2,390,5393 

£ 
9,627,970 
3,128,420 

11,47.3,6.50 

1«,756,390 

7,276,540 
5,201,(40 

9,849,840 
3,983,300 

12,477,.">80 

1.3,833,140 

6,341,600 
6,65.5,800 

10,345,540 
4,179,370 

12,997,'!  00 

14,524,910 

6,309,430 
5,921,630 

11,110,510 
2,862,590 

12,231,060 

13,973,100 

6,759,310 
6,759,450 

13,483,790 
1,956,550 

15,440,340 

13,518,760 

6,.307,270 
6,105,650 

13,841,800 
590,080 

12,412,920 

14,431,880 

5,592,510 
6,267,130 

12,524,.380 
1,. 539.830 

11,859,640 

14,061,210 

6,.570,650 

6,252,030 

9,944,570 
5,487,040 

12,822,680 

l.';,431,610 

8,184,330 
5,867,240 

10,378,780 
6,311,050 

14,051,570 

16,689,830 
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Amount  of  Notes  in  Circulation,  and  Deposits,  and  Securities  held  by  the  Bank  —  continued. 


31  August,  1787. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

30  August,  1788. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1789 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1790. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1791. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1792. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1793. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

30  August,  1794. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1795. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1796. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1797. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

SI  August,  1798. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1799. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

£ 

9,685,720 

5,(i31..540 

15,317,260 

31  August,  1787. 
securities       -       \^-^       ; 
Bullion 

-  -    .    Rest,  2,829,400/. 

30  August,  1783. 
securities       -       [™,       : 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,937,960/. 

31  August,  1789. 
securities       -       \^^       I 
Bullion 

-  -    .    Rest,  2,819,370/. 

31  August,  1790. 
securities       -      |  j:,t'i?e      I 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,757,310/. 

31  August,  1791. 
Securities       -       {^^!:i^       ; 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,765,400/. 

31  August,  1792. 
Securities       -       {^!^^       I 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,730,510/. 

31  August,  1793. 
securities       .       {^^^^       I 
Bullion 

.    .    .    Rest,  2,823,830/. 

30  August,  1794. 
securities       -      {^^;^^       [ 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,994,080/. 

31  August,  1795. 
Securities      .      [j^;?;^,^^,      : 
Bullion 

.    .    .    Rest,  3,109,090/. 

31  August,  179a 
securities       -      j^,       : 
Bullion 

.    .    .    Rest,  3,245,310/. 

31  August,  1797. 
securities       .      {^^f,'!?,       J 
Bullion 

-  -    .    Rest,  3,471,320/. 

31  August,  1798. 
securities      -      {^^^^      I 
Bullion 

.    -    -    Rest,  3,414,410/. 

31  August.  1799. 
securities       -       {^^^       ; 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,899,490/. 

8,066,303  7 
3,787,3573 

8,840,068  7 
2,730,2523 

9,661,859  7 
2,035,9013 

10,047,2571 
1,956,2633 

10,921,300  7 
1,898,6403 

10,715,041  7 
3,190,6693 

10,381,838  7 
4,427,8423 

8,863,048  7 
3,583,4123 

l.T,250,904  7 
3,739.0163 

10,875,347  7 
6,150,1233 

8,765,224  7 
9,495,9463 

10.930,038') 
6,419,6025 

9,452,9.55  7 
7,477,'4853 

11,853,660 
6,293,000 

18,146,660 

10,002,880 
5,5i8,640 

11,570,320 
6,899,160 

l8,4fi9,4.S0 

15,531, ,5-20 

11,121,800 
6,402,450 

11,697,760 
8,645,860 

20,34!,620 

17,524,250 

11,43.3,340 

6,199,200 

]2,003,.52O 
8,386,330 

17,632,540 

20,38!J,8.5O 

11,672,320 
6,437,730 

12,819,940 
8.055,510 

20,875,450 

18,110,050 

11,006,300 
5,526,480 

16,532,780 

13,905,910 

5,3S7,S80 

l!l,2li3,'.'yu 

10,865,050 
6,442,810 

17,307,860 

14,809,680 
5,3'-'2,010 

2(),131,6<X) 

10,286,780 
5,935,710 

12.446,460 
6,770,110 

16,222,490 

19,216,.07O 

10,862,200 
8,154,980 

19,017,180 

16,989,920 
.5,136,350 

22,126,270 

9,246,790 
6,656,320 

17,025,470 
2,122,a'i0 

15,903,110 

1.9,148.420 

11,114,120 
7,765,350 

18,261,170 
4,089,620 

18,879,470 

22,,3.0O,79O 

12,180,610 

&,.'XK),720 

20,48 1,.)30 

17,349,640 
6,546,100 

23,895,740 

13,389,490 
7,642,240 

10,930,440 
7,000,780 

21.031,730 

23.931,220 

G  4 
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Amount  of  Notes  in  Circulation,  and  Deposits,  and  Securities  held  by  the  Bank  —  continued. 


30  August,  1800. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1801. 
Circulation 
Dei)0sits 

31  August,  1802. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1803. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1804. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1805. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1806. 
Circulation 
Deposits  - 

31  August,  1807. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1808. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1809. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1810. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1811. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1812. 
Circulation 
Deposits 


14,556,110 
8,133,830 

2i,689,?MO 


17,097,630 
9,739,140 


26,836,770 


15,983,330 
9,817,240 


25,800,570 


17,153,890 
9,715,530 


26,869,420 


16,388,400 
14,048,080 


30,436,480 


21,027,470 
9,636,330 


30,663,800 


19.678,360 
11,789,200 


31,467,560 


17,111,290 
15,012,510 


30,123,800 


19,574,180 
12,257,180 


31,831,360 


24,793,990 
13,617,520 


38,411.510 


23,286,850 
11,075,660 


34,362,510 


23.026,880 
11,848,910 


&4,875,790 


Securities 
Bullion 


30  August,  1800. 
fPuulic 
I  Private 


Rest,  3,906,630/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1801. 
("Public 
I  Private 


-    Rest,  3,854,890/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1802. 
f  Public 
I  Private 


-   -    -    Rest,  4,168,370/. 


Securities 


31  August,  1803. 

(■Public 
"     (_  Private 


Bullion 

-    -    -    Rest,  4,710,770/ 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1804. 
C  Public 
t  Private 


Rest,  4,836,450/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1805. 
(■  Public 
i  Private 


-    -    Rest,  4,960,870/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1806. 
C  Public 
I  Private 


-  -    -    Rest,  5,024,320/. 

31  August,  1807. 
„        ...  (•  Public 

Sejurities       .      Jprivate       - 

Bullion  -  -       _ 

-  -    .    Rest,  4,953,740A 


31  August,  1808. 
(  Public 
(  Private 


Securities 
Bullion 


Rest,  5,136,230/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1809. 
(•Public 
l  Private 


Rest,  5,2S6,390/L 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1810. 
f  Public 
I  Private 


-    Rest,  5,754,110/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1811 
(  Public 
I  Private 


-    Rest,  5,964,070/. 


Securities 


31  August,  1812. 

C  Public 

i  Private 


Bullion 

-    -    -    Rest,  6,399.600t 


13,586,590 1 
8,551 ,830 j 


11,926,873  7 
10,282,697 > 


13,528,5997 
13,584,7613 


13,336,179  7 
13,582,661  S 


14.993,395  7 
10,833,285  J 


11,413,266  7 
16,359,584  J 


14,167,772  7 
15,305,328  J 


13,410,055  7 
16,526,895  j 


14,9.56,394  7 
14,287,6963 


^5,3ff!,ff!3  7 
18,127,597  5 


17,198,677  7 
23,775,093  j 


21,884,248  7 
15,199,0323 


21,165,1907 
17,010,9303 


22,138,420 
5.150,450 


27,288,870 


22,209,570 
4,335,260 


26,541,830 


27,113,360 
3,891,780 


31,005,140 


26,918,840 
3,592,500 


30,511,340 


25,826,680 
5,879,190 


31,705,870 


£7,772,850 
7,624,500 


35,397,350 


29,473,100 
6,215,020 


35,688,120 


29,936,950 
6,484,350 

36,421,300 


29,244,090 
6,015,940 

35,260,030 


33,435,270 
,3,652,480 


37,087,750 


40,973,770 
3.191.850 

44,ir>5,620 


37,083,280 
3.243,300 


40,326,580 


38,176,120 
3,099,270 


41,275,390 
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Amount  of  Notes  in  Circulation,  and  Deposits,  and  Securities  held  by  the  Bank  —  continued. 


31  August,  1813. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1814. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1815. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1816. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

30  August,  1817. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1818. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1819. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1820. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1821. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1822. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

30  August,  1823. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1824. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1825. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

24,8^8,120 
11,1.09,730 

35,L187,S5U 

31  August,  1813. 
securities       -      \^^       '_ 
Bullion 

-  -    .    Rest,  6,830,500/. 

31  August,  1814. 
securities       -       \^^       -. 
Bullion 

.    -    -    Rest,  7,225,410/. 

31  August,  1815. 
securities       .       \^^      I 
Bullion 

-  .    .    Rest,  8,318,550/L 

31  August,  1816. 
securities       -      [^^,       I 
Bullion 

-  ..    -    Rest,  6,227,220/. 

30  August,  1817. 
securities       .       {^}^^       ; 
Bullion 

-  -    .    Rest,  5,645,530/. 

31  August,  1818. 
securities      .      {^^^      ". 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  4,604,040/. 

31  August,  1819. 
securities       -      {^^,      I 
Bullion 

-  .    -    Rest,  3,779,060/. 

31  August,  1820. 
securities      .       {^^,      ; 
Bullion 

.    -    -    Rest,  3,336,950/: 

31  August,  1821. 
securities      -      {^^^^^,,      1 
Bullion 

-  .    .    Rest,  3,595,380/. 

31  August,  1822. 
securities      -      {?,t'l?e      I 
Bullion 

.    -   .    Rest,  3,524^40/. 

30  August,  1823. 
securities      -      {^^,      [ 
Bullion 

.   -   -    Rest,  3,067,020/. 

31  August,  1824. 
securities      -      {^ublic^      .- 
Bullion 

.    -    -    Rest,  2,880,030/. 

31  August,  1825. 
securities       .      {^^^^      '_ 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,930,950/. 

£ 

25,591,336  7 
14,514,7445 

34,982,485  7 
13,303,475  J 

24,194,0867 
20,660,094  i 

26,097,431  7 
11,182, 109  J 

27,098,238  7 
5,507,392  J 

27,257,012  7 
5, 113,748  J 

25,419,148  7 
6,321,402  J 

19,173,997  7 
4,672, 123  J 

15,752,953  7 
2,722,5875 

13,668,3597 
3,622,1515 

11,842,677  7 
5,624,6935 

14,649,187  7 
6,255,3435 

17,414,5667 
7,691,4645 

£ 

40,106,080 
2,712,270 

42,818,350 

28,368,290 
14,849,940 

48,345,960 
2,097,680 

50,443,640 

43,218,230 

27,248,670 
12,696,000 

39,944,670 

44,854,180 
3,409,040 

48,263,220 

26,758,720 
11,856,380 

38,615,100 

37,279.540 
7,562,780 

44,842,320 

,    29,543,780 
9,084,590 

32,605,630 
11,668,260 

44,273,890 

38,628,370 

26,202,150 
7,927,730 

32,370,760 
6,363,160 

38,733,920 

34,129,880 

25,252,690 
6,304,160 

31,740,550 
3,595,360 

35,335,910 

31,556,850 

24,299,340 
4,420,910 

23,846,120 
8,211,080 

28,720,250 

32,057,200 

20,295,300 
5,818,450 

18,475,540 
11,233,590 

26,113,750 

29,709,130 

17,464,780 
6,.399.440 

17,290,510 
10,097,960 

27,;i88,470 

23,864,230 

19,231,240 
7,827,350 

17,467,370 
12,658,240 

27,058,590 

30,125,610 

20,132,120 
9,679,810 

20,904,530 
11,787,430 

29,811,930 

32,691,960 

25,106,030 
3,634,320 

19,398,840 
6,410,560 

25,809,400 

28,740,350 
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Amount  of  Notes  in  Circulation,  and  Deposits,  and  Securities  held  by  the  Bank — continued. 


31  August,  1826. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1827. 
Circulation 
Depositi 

30  August,  1828. 
Circulation 
Deposits  • 

31  August,  1829. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

30  August,  1830. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1831. 
Circulation 
Deposits 


21,563,550 
7,199,860 

sa,763,420 


22,747,600 
8,052,090 


30,799,690 


21,357,510 
10,201,280 


31,558,790 


19,547,S80 

9,035,070 

28,582,450 


21,464,700 
11,620,840 


3.1,085,540 


18,538,630 
9,069,310 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1826. 
("Public 
t  Private 


Rest,  3,074,440/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1827. 
f  Public 
I  Private 


Rest,  2,863,400/. 


Securities 
BuUion 


30  August,  1828. 
f  Public 
I  Private 


-    Rest,  2,845,620/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1829. 
(■public 
i  Private 


-    -    -    Rest,  2,874.890/. 


30  August,  1830. 

C  Public 

I  Private 


Securities 
Bullion 

.    .    .    Rest,  2,630,630/: 


Securities 
BuUion 


31  August,  1831. 
f  Public 
I  Private 


27,6(17,940    I  -    -    -    Rest,  2,736,850/. 


17,713,881 1 
7,369,749  J 


25,083,630 
6,754,230 


31,837,860 


-    ;      10,463,770 


20,682,776  7 
3,222,754 i 


20,072,4407 
4,589,3703 


20,911,616  ■) 
3,654,074  J 


18,056,552  7 
5,848,478 j 


33,663,090 


23,905,530 
10,498,880 


34,404,410 


24,661,810 
6,795,530 


31,457,340 


24,565,690 
11,150,480 

35,716,170 


23,905,030 
6,439,760 


30,344,790 


No.  V.  _  An  Account  of  the  total  Amount  of  Outstanding  Demands  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
likewise  the  Funds  for  discharging  the  same ;  30th  of  January,  1819. 


Dh.           -           .           Tlie  Bank, 

30th  January,  1819.         .           -         Cb.        | 

£ 

By    advances     on     government 

£ 

To  Bank  notes  out 

26,094,430 

securities ;  viz. 

To  other  debts ;  viz. 

On  Exchequer  bills,  on  malt. 

Drawing  accounts 

1 

&c.  1818 

Audit  roll 

]■      7,800,150 

Bank  loan,  1808      - 

Exchequer  bills  deposited 

Supply,  1816,  at  4/.  per  cent.     . 

And  various  other  debts 

3 

Growing  produce  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund  to  5th  of  April, 
1819,   and   interest  due,  and 

)■     8,438,660 

33,894,580 

loans  to  government  on  un- 

Balance of  surplus  in  favour  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  exclusive 

claimed  dividends 

By  all  other  credits,  viz. 

of  the  debt  from  government. 

Cash  and  bullion 

at  31.  per  cent 

Exchequer  bills  purchased,  and 

jf  11,686,800 

' 

interest          .             -             - 

And  the  advance  to  government. 

Bills  and  notes  discounted 

-   30,658,240 

per  .56  Geo.  3.    cap.  96.   at  31. 

-     5,202,320 

Treasury  bills  for  the  service  of 

per  cent. 

Ireland            .             -            - 

^3,000,000 

Money  lent,  and  various  other 

articles         .             -             . 
By  the  permanent  debt  due  from 

jC  39,096,900 

£  39,096,900 

government,  for  the  capital  of 

the  Bank,  at  31.  per  cent,  per 

annum     .... 

£  11,686,800 

By  the  advance  to  government. 

per  act    56  Geo.  3.  cap.  96.   at 

1       3/.  per  cent,  per  annum 

£  3,000,000 

Bank  of  England, 
22d  of  February,  1819. 


William  Dawes, 

Accountant  General 
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)7o.  VI.  —  An  Account  of  Money  paid  or  payable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  Management  of  the 
Public  Debt,  in  the  Yiar  18i9,  together  with  an  Account  of  all  the  Allowances  made  by  the  Public  to 
the  Bank,  or  charged  by  the  IJank  against  the  Public,  for  transacting  any  Public  Service  in  the  Year 
lS-29;  describing  the  Nature  of  the  Service,  and  the  Amount  charged  thereon  in  the  said  Year,  and 
including  any  Sum  under  the  Denomination  of  House-money,  or  House  Expenses;  and  also,  any  Sum 
under  the  Denomination  of  Charges  of  Management  on  South  Sea  Stock,  and  stating  the  aggregate 
Amount  of  the  whole. 


Denomination  of  Paj-raents. 


Amount. 


Charge  for  management  of  the  unredeemed  public  debt  for  one  year,  ending  the 
5th  of  April,  183U,  being  the  annual  period  at  which  the  accounts  are  made  up,  as 
directed  by  the  act  48  Goo.  3.  c.  4.        -  -  -  -  -  - 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  one  year  ending  ditto,  on  sundry  annuities,  transferred  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  for  the  purchase  of  life 
annuities  per  act  48  Geo.  3.  and  subsequent  acts  -  .  .  . 

Charges  of  management,  being  part  of  an  entire  yearly  fund  of  100,0OOA  enjoyed 
by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  originally  by  the  act  of 
the  5th  and  6th  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  2U.,  confirmed  to  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  by  several  subsequent  acts,  and  lastly  by  the  Act  of  the  39th  and  40th 
Geo.  3.  c.  '28.,  as  per  Return  made  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1816  -  -  ..... 

Ditto,  ditto,  on  4,0OU,0(XV.  South  Sea  stock,  ptirchased  by  the  Governor  and  Com. 
panv  of  Llie  Bank  of  England  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  transferred  by  them 
to  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  ot  the  8th  Geo.  1.  c.  21., 
and  which  charges  of  management  were  assigned  by  the  said  South  Sea  Company 
to  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  out  of  a  sum  of  8,397/.  9s.  (id.  per  annum  then 
(laid  by  the  public  to  the  said  South  Sea  Company  for  charges  of  management  on 
their  funiis,  as  per  Return  made  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
2l6t  of  June,  1816  ....  ... 


£  s.  d. 

248,117  17  2| 

2,922  11  9 

4,000  0  0 

1,898  3  5 


^257,238  12    4j 


Bank  of  England,  11th  of  March,  1830. 


T.  RiPPON,  Chief  Cashier. 


No.  VII — The  following  is  an  Account  of  all  Distributions  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  amongst  the 
Proprietors  of  Bank  Stock,  whether  by  Money  Payments,  Transfer  of  5  per  Cent.  Annuities,  or  other, 
wise,  under  the  Heads  of  Bonus,  Increase  of  Dividend,  and  Increase  of  Capital,  betwixt  the  25th  of 
February,  1797,  and  31.«t  of  March,  183'.',  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Annual  Dividend  of  7  per  Cent, 
oh  the  Capital  Stock  of  that  Cor))oration,  existing  in  1797,  including  therein  the  whole  Dividend  paid 
since  June,  1816,  on  their  increased  Capital ;  stating  the  Period  when  such  Distributions  were  made, 
and  the  aggregate  Amount  of  the  whole.  —  {Appen.  No.  29.) 


Denomination  and  Periods  of  Distribution. 


Amount. 


In  June,  1799  :  10/.  per  cent,  bonus  in  5  per  cents.  1797,  on  11,642,400/.,  is         .         . 

May,  1801  :  51.  per  cent,  ditto,  in  Navy  5  per  cents,  ditto  ... 

November,  1802 :  2/.  10s.  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto  -  ... 

October,  1804  :  5/.  per  cent,  ditto,  cash,  ditto  .  .  .  . 

October,  1805  :  5/.  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto         ..... 

October,  1806:  5/.  per  cent  ditto,  ditto,  ditto        .  .  .  .  . 

From  April,  1807,  to  Oct.  f     Increase  of  dividends  at  the  rate  of  31.  per  cent,  per 

■" J  annum  on  11,642,400/.,  is,  16  years  .  . 

f     Increase  of  dividend  at  the  rate  of  1/.  per  cent  per 

i  annum  on  11,642,401)/.,  is,  7  years  .  .  . 

Increase  of  capit^d  at  25  per  cent,  is 


18'22,  both  inclusive 
From  April,  I8-'3,  to  Oct. 

1829,  both  inclusive 
In  June,  1816 
From  Oct  1816,  to  Oct 

1822,  both  inclusive 
From  April,  18'23,  to  Oct  f 

1831,  both  inclusive        12,! 


f     Dividend  at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  cent  per  annum  on 
I  2,910,600/.,  increased  capital,  is,  6i  years 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  8/.  per  cent  per  annum  on 
910,600/.  increased  capital,  is,  9  years 

Aggregate  amount  of  the  whole 

Annual  dividend  payable  on  Bank  stock  in  1797,  on  a  capital  of  11,642,400/.  at  the 
rate  of  7/.  per  cent  per  annum  ....  .  . 

Annual  dividend  payable  since  June,  l81fi,  on  a  capital  of  14,553,000/.,  to  October, 
18'22,  inclusive,  at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  cent  per  annum  ... 

Annual  dividend  payable  from  April,  1823,  to  the  31st  of  March,  183'3,  both  inclusive, 
on  a  capital  of  14,.353,O0O/.,  at  the  rate  of  8/.  per  cent,  per  annum 


1,164,240 
58'-',li0 
291,060 
582,120 
582,120 
582,120 

5,588,352 

814,968 
2,910,000 

1,891,890 

2,095,632 


^17,318,070 


if  814,968 


£  1,455,300 


£  ],lftt,240 


Bank  of  England,  27th  of  June,  1832. 


■WiLi,iA.M  Smee,  Dep.  Acct 


No.  VIII.  —  An  Account  of  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  Y'ear  ending  29th  of  February, 
1832;  stating  the  Description  of  the  Se<:ur!tics  held  by  the  Bank,  and  the  Sources  from  which  the  said 
Profits  have  accrued. —  {Xo.  15.  Appcn.  to  Ilcpor/.) 


Interest  on  commercial  bills  -  -  .  .  -  - 

Interest  on  Exchequer  bills  .  -  -  -  .  .        . 

Annuity  for  45  years  (the  dead-weight  account)  -  -  .  -  - 

Interest  on  capital  received  from  government         -  .  .  .  . 

Allowance  received  for  management  of  the  public  debt  -  .  .         . 

Interest  on  loans  on  mortgages  -  -  -  -  . 

Interest  on  stock  in  the  public  funds  .  -  .  ... 

Interest  on  private  loans  -  .  -  ... 

Profit  on  bullion,  commission,  rent,  receipts  on  discounted  bills  unpaid,  management  of 
tlie  business  of  the  Banks  of  Ireland,  of  Scotland,  and  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
sundry  items  .  -  .  -  '        -  -  - 


£ 

130,695 
£04,109 
4.'")1,415 
446,502 
251,896 
60,684 
15,075 
56,941 


71,859 
^1,689,176  (' 
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Ko.  IX  —  Expenses  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  Year  ending  29th  of  Febroary,  1832. 


National  debt  department 
Bank  notes 
Banking  department 


£ 

164,143 
106,09'2 
69.165 


jf  339,400 


Cr. 

Salaries  and  pensions 

House  expenses  -         - 

Directors'  allowance 

Rent 

Expenses  at  eleven  branches,  arising 
from  the  banking  department 

Expenses  attending  the  circulation  of 
2,500,000i.  of  branch  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  at  eleven  branches 


£ 

218,003 
39,187 
8,000 
40,000 

5,702 
28,508 


339,400 


No.  X.  —  An  estimated  Account  of  Profit  derived  by  the  Bank  from  Circulation  of  Promissory  Notes, 
and  from  Govenunent  Business. —  (Appen.  No.  23.) 

£ 

Circulation       .        -       -  2O,0OO,O0C 
Government  deposits       -    4,000,000 


24,000,000,  of  which  two  thirds  are  estimated  to  be  invested  in  securities,  and 
one  third  in  bullion. 


Securities  of  16,000,000/. ;  viz. 

9,000,000  Exchequer  bills        -            -             .        . 

800,(X)0  stock               .... 
1,000,0()0  advances  for  circulation  on  discount 

500,000  country  discount 
4,70O,(X)O               ... 

16,000,000 

Deduct, 
Expense  of  circulation                   -               - 
Expense  of  government  deposits 
Stamp  duty  on  circulation                  -             - 
1  per  cent,  on  capital  iheld  by  government  at  3  per  cent.) 

T/ie  Public  Debt. 

Amount  received  from  government  for  management  of  the 
the  year  ending  5th  of  April,  1832,  including  life  annuiti 
Management  of  life  annuities,  supposed  to  be  transferred 

Deduct, 
Expenses  for  management  of  the  national  debt 
Average  of  forgeries  per  annum,  during  the  last  ten  years 

at  2i  per  cent. 
-Si      - 

-n   - 

public  debt,  for 
»s              -       - 

£ 

202,500 
24,000 
30,000 
17,500 

193,875 

£ 

467,875 

333,000 

£ 

134,875 
44,000 

106,000 
10,000 
70,000 

147,000 

251,000 
3,000 

164,000 
40,000 

248,000 
204,000 

-       - 

Estimatec 

1  profit 

^£•178,875 

No.  XL  —  State  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England,  29th  of  February,  1832. 


Dr. 

To  Bank  notes  outstanding 
To  public  deposits,  viz. 
Drawing  accounts    - 
Balance  of  audit  roll 
Life  annuities  unpaid     ■ 
Annuities    for   terms   of 

years  unpaid 

Exchequer  bills  deposited 

To  private  deposits,  viz 

1   Drawing  accounts    . 

/   Various  other  debts 

To  the  Bank  of  England  for 

the  capital        ... 

To  balance    of  surplus   in 

favour  of   the    Bank  of 

England        •         . 


£       \  £ 

18,051,710 


550,550;  I 


ifiSi; 
"i50,J 
85,030 


•^^U-    3,198,730 

;,360 
'.OOOj 


5,683,8701  j    5j38,430 


54,560 


14,553,000 


2.637,760 


£  44,179,630 


Ca. 

By  advances  on  government 
securities:  by  Exchequer 
bills  on  the  growing  pro- 
duce of  the  consolidated 
fund  in  the  quarter  ending 
Slh  of  April,  1832 

Ditto,  5th  of  July,  1832 

Exchequer  bills  on  supplies, 
1825  -  -  . 

Ditto  for  10,500,000/.  for  1825 

By  the  advances  to  the  trug. 
tees  appointed  by  the  act 
3  Geo.  4.  c.  51.  towards  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  of 
585,740/.  for  44  years  from 
5th  of  April,  1823 

By  other  credits  ;  viz. 
Exchequer  bills  purchased 
Stock  purchased 
City  bonds 

Bills  and  notes  discounted- 
Loans  on  mortgages   . 
London  Dock  Company     - 
Advances  on  security,  and 
various  articles        - 

By  cash  and  bullion 

By  the  permanent  debt  due 
from  government 


3,428.340 
697,000 


7,600 
2,000 


2.700,000 

764.600 

500,000 

2.951,970 

1,452,100 

227,500 

570,690 


4,134,M0 

10,897,880 

■    9,166,860 

5,293,150 
14,686,800 


^44,179,630 


Rest  or  surplus  brought  down 
Bank  capital  due  to  proprietors 


2,637,760 
14,553,000 


\£  17,190.760| 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 
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No.  XII.  —  An  Account  of  the  Average  aggregate  Amounts  of  Public  Deposits  in  the  Hands  of  the  Bank 
from  the  Year  1800;  distinguishing  each  Year.  —  (Airpen.  Ku.  24.)  ' 


Y«ar. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amojnt. 

Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I8(r7 

12,647,551 

1814 

12,158.227 

1820 

3,713,442 

1826 

4,214,271 

1808» 

11,761,448 

1815 

11,737,4.J6 

1821 

3,920,157 

18^7 

4,223,867 

1809 

11,093,648 

1816 

10,807,660 

1822 

4,107,853 

1828 

3,821,697 

1810 

11,9.50,047 

1817 

8,699,133 

1823 

5,526,635 

1829 

3,862,656 

1811 

10,191,854 

1818 

7,066,887 

1824 

7,222,187 

1830 

4,761,952 

1812 

10,.'59O,13O 

1819 

4,538,373 

1825 

6,347,314 

1831 

3,948,102 

1813 

10,393,404 

A'.  B. — The  Bank  is  unable  to  furnish  correctly  the  aggregate  amount  of  public  deposits  previous  to  the 
year  1807  ;  the  public  accounts  prior  to  that  period  not  being  required  generally  to  be  kept  at  the  Bank  ; 
and  many  of  the  public  accounts  at  that  time  were  in  the  names  of  individuals,  without  reference  to  that 
part  of  the  public  service  to  which  the  accounts  applied. 

No.  XII L  —  An  Account  of  the  Average  aggregate  Amounts  of  Private  Deposits  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Bank,  from  the  Year  1807;  distinguishing  each  Year.  —  {Appen.  Xo.  32.) 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1807 

1,582,720 

1814 

2,374,910 

1820 

1,325,060 

1826t 

3,322,070 

1808 

1,»«>,630 

1815 

1,690,490 

1821 

1,326,020 

1827 

3,931,370 

18(<9 

1,492,190 

1816 

1,333,120 

1822 

1,373,370 

1828 

5,701,280 

1810 

1,428,720 

1817 

1,672,8(10 

1823 

2,321,920 

1829 

5,217,210 

1811 

1,567.920 

1818 

1,640,210 

1824 

2,369,910 

1830 

5,562,250 

1812 

1,573,950 

1819 

1,790,860 

1825 

2,607,900 

1831 

5,201,370 

1813 

1,771,310 

Jf.  B.  —  The  Bank  is  unable  to  return  the  average  aggregate  amounts  of  private  deposits  for  the  years 
prior  to  1807,  as  the  public  and  private  drawing  accounts  were  not  kept  separately  till  that  period,  when 
distinct  ofticcs  were  established. 

No.  XIV. —  An  Account  of  the  annual  Average  Amount  of  Commercial  Paper  under  Discount  at  the 
Bank,  in  London,  in  each  Year,  from  the  Year  1795.  —  {Appen.  No.  59.) 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1795 

2,946,500 

1805 

11,366,500 

1814 

13,285,800 

1823 

3,123,800 

1796 

3,.505,(lOO 

1806 

12,380,100 

1815 

14,947,100 

1824 

2,369,801) 

1797 

5,330,000 

1807 

13,484,600 

1816 

11,416,4(;0 

1825" 

4,941, .500 

1798 

4,490,6(10 

1808 

12,950,100 

1817 

3,960,600 

1826 

4,908,300 

1799 

5,403,900 

1809 

15,475,700 

1818 

4,325,200 

1827 

1,240,400 

1800 

6,*)  1,900 

1810 

20,070,600 

1819 

6,515,000 

1828 

l,lt)7,4(J0 

1801 

7,90.5,100 

1811 

14,3,55,400 

1820 

3,883,600 

1829 

2,2.50,700 

1802 

7,523,300 

1812 

14,291, fiOO 

1821 

2,67(1,700 

18-30 

919,900 

1803 

10,747,600 

1813 

12,330,200 

1822 

5,366,700 

1831 

1,533,600 

ISM 

9,>'82,4<)0 

No.  XV.—  An  Account  of  the  Notes,  Post-Bills,  &c.  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  Circulation,  on  the  28th 
of  February  and  31st  of  August  in  each  Year,  from  1698  to  1792  both  included,  as  near  as  the  same 
can  be  made  up. 


Tear 

Mih  Feb. 

3l5t  Aug 

Year 

iSth  Feb. 

31st  Aug. 

Year 

28th  Feb. 

3l5t  Aug. 

Year 

28th  Feb. 

31st  Aug. 

£ 

£ 

£                  £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1698 

1,221,290 

1,240,400 

1722  2,365,640     3,006,4.:0 

1741 

:>,r,H3,790 

3,842,500 

1770 

5,237,210 

5,736,780 

um 

743,850 

519,150 

1723  3,.516,1I0     .■;,.i8'j,210 

1,47 

4,107,420 

3,652,310 

1/71 

6,822,780 

6,014,110 

1700 

938,240 

781,430 

17'-4  .■>,'..' ;2,s:o     :;,s,-,7,7I() 

I74S 

3,894,650 

3,78!),720 

1772 

5,962,160 

5,987,570 

1701 

298,860 

763,860 

lTi.',5   3,7:M,+^(i     :;,•')+ ;,K)0 

1  /49 

.3,737,110 

4,18.3,,390 

IV  ;3 

6,037,060 

6,362,220 

1702 

920,730 

1,030,900 

liL'i;  3,((7'i,«.5(l 

;J,1.VJ,.:4() 

r/i.0 

3,Sh74,970 

4,318,490 

1774 

7,550,780 

9,886,2i'0 

1703 

933,760 

1,214,040 

1727   3,888,180 

4,()77,fi40 

1751 

4,022,160 

5,195,310 

1775 

9,135,930 

8,398,310 

17(H 

961,990 

946,010 

1728i  4,574,920 

4,513,7i'0 

1  /.52 

4,444,!)60 

4,750,350 

1776 

8,699,720 

8,551,090 

1705 

556,610 

1,043,1.50 

1729 

4,1.52,590 

4,199,910 

1/53 

4,401, ,580 

4,420,290 

17/7 

8,712,230 

7,753,590 

17(Xi 

996,840 

805,410 

1730 

3,998,280 

4,416,870 

1754 

4,062,870 

4,081,280 

1778 

7,44O,.330 

6,758,070 

1707 

959,820 

824,860 

1731 

4,451,720 

5,249,880 

1755 

3,950,650 

4,11.5,2S0 

1/79 

9,012,610 

7,276,540 

1708 

648,680 

598,940 

17.32 

4,251,660 

4,592,400 

1756 

4,106,790 

4,516,360 

W80 

8,410,790 

6,341,600 

1709 

707,470 

691,'>.50 

173,3 

4,,3a5,060 

4,543,(XX) 

175V 

5,319,130 

5,149,940 

1/81 

7,092,450 

6,.309,430 

1710 

fi01,.580 

480,920 

1734 

4,203,070 

4,671,930 

17.58 

5,320,590 

4,864,110 

1782 

8,028,880 

6,759,;>10 

1711 

477,510 

573,2,30 

17,3.) 

4,627,9!JO 

4,7.'j8,.5.50 

1759 

4,586,840 

4,809,790 

1783 

7,675,090 

6,307,270 

1712 

738,920 

2,02.5,200 

17.3i; 

4,<K)7,7.50 

5,077,570 

1760 

4,S»69,250 

4,936,280 

1/84 

6,202,760 

5,592,510 

1713  1,221,880 

800,810 

17.37 

5,21.5,010 

4,414,690 

1761 

5,()32,3S0 

5,246,680 

IV  85 

5,923,090 

6,570,650 

I714J    623,640 

l,a51,780 

1738 

4,766,280 

4,609,420 

1762 

5,741,090 

5,886,980 

1786 

7,581,960 

8,184,330 

1715'    972,160 

978,840 

1739 

4,,347,270 

4,1.52,420 

17(i3 

5,999,910 

.5,314,600 

1787   8,329,840 

9,685,720 

17161,460,660 

1,579,730 

1740 

4,-550,980 

4,444,000 

1764 

5,501,800 

6,210,680 

1788 

9,561,120 

10,002,880 

1717  2,053,150 

2,188,030 

1741 

4,841,840 

4,084,450 

I7(K 

6,316,670 

5,3.56,490 

1/89 

9,807,210 

11,121,800 

1718  2,782,420 

1,806,640 

1742 

4,471,510 

4,911,.3!«) 

1766 

5,617,,570 

5,246,410 

17.90 

10,040,540 

11,433,340 

17191,807,010 

1,939,5,50 

\ii:i 

4,6:54,890 

4,250,180 

1707 

5,510,990 

4,8,S3,440 

1V9I 

11,439,200 

11,672,320 

1720  2,466,880 

3,a32,460 

1744 

4,253,610 

4,270,590 

1768 

5,778,<)90 

5,415,.530 

1792 

11,307,380 

11,006,300 

1721  2,244,280 

2,206,260 

174.5 

4,279,610 

3,46,5,350 

1769 

.5,707, 1 9f) 

.5,411,450 

1 

N.  B. — No  previously  published  table  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  extends  further  back 
than  1777  :  we  are  indebted  to  the  Court  of  Directors  for  being  able  to  supply  this  striking  defect,  and  to 
exhibit,  for  the  first  time,  the  circulation  of  the  Bank,  from  within  four  years  of  its  establishment  down 
to  the  present  day. 


•  The  Bank  advanced,  in  March,  1808,  3,000,000/.,  without  interest,  for  the  public  service,  which  so 
continued  till  April,  1818,  on  account  of  public  balances. 
t  The  increased  iimount  of  deposits  in  this  and  the  following  years,  arose  from  the  increase  of  accoMnts, 
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Ko.  XVI.  —  An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Bank  Notes  in  Circulation  on  the  undermentioned  Days; 
distinguishing  the  Bank  Post  Bills,  and  the  Amount  of  Notes  under  Five  Pounds,  with  the  Aggregate 
of  the  whole. 


Notes  of  5/. 

Bank  Post 

Banlc  Note« 

i 

and  U()wards. 

Bills. 

under  3/. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

.£ 

Ji- 

1792 February  25 

10,'594,10fi 

7^.5,703 

. 

ll,  149,809 

August     25 

10,2S1,071 

725,898 

-        -       - 

11,006,969 

1793   Fel)ruary2i 

10,780,643 

647,738 

-       -       . 

H,4-28,.381 

August     26 

10,163,839 

674,375 

. 

10,83S,214 

179i   February  26 

10,079,165 

618,759 

... 

10,697,924 

August     26 

i(),ot;i),'-'+8 

567,972 

-       -       - 

10,628,220 

1795   February  26 

]2,:h,s,7()7 

570,456 

... 

13,.->39,I6J 

August     26 

10,939,881) 

518,502 

.       .       - 

11,4.58,382 

1796    February  2o 

1(),2(H),561 

643,133 

.       -       - 

10,909,694 

August     2ii 

8,9^1,645 

.549,690 

. 

9,5  31,335 

1797    February  '25 

8,167,949 

474,615 

. 

8,601,91)4 

August     26 

9,109,614 

524,.587 

934,015 

1U,56S,216 

1798    February  26 

10.856,188 

551,549 

1,442,348 

12,850,085 

August     25 

9,997,958 

553,236 

1,639,831 

12,191,025 

1799    February  26 

10,576,510 

607,907 

1,451,728 

12,636,145 

August     26 

11,260,675 

653,766 

1,345,432 

13,259,873 

1800    February  25 

13,106,368 

723,600 

1,406,708 

15,2.36,676 

August     26 

12,221, 4  ll 

823,366 

1,690,561 

14,735,378 

1801    February  26 

l'-',975,006 

954,982 

2,647,526 

16,577,514 

August     26 

11,715,665 

759,270 

2,495,386 

14,970,321 

1802   February  26 

12,038,970 

803,499 

2,616,407 

15,458,876 

August     26 

12,801,745 

772,577 

3,312,790 

16,8s7,113 

1803   February  26 

ll,79fi,4'J4 

820,039 

2,91)0,469 

15,576,932 

August     26 

12,413,924 

77ri,OjO 

3,846,005 

17,035,959 

1801    February  25 

i2,()>4,943 

848,894 

4,673,515 

17,577,3.52 

August     25 

ll,7r,>vi-8 

743,841 

4,813,525 

17,323,994 

1805    February  26 

n,wS:i'M 

1,029,."'80 

4,S01,.596 

17,231,466 

August     26 

11,18-2,188 

718,510 

4,3j5,480 

16,296,178 

1806    February  25 

11,994.350 

72.5,736 

4,428,360 

17,148,446 

August     26 

14,141,510 

702,425 

4,228,958 

19,072,893 

1807    February  i;6 

12,274,629 

724,4S5 

4,203,230 

17,205,344 

August     26 

15,077,013 

72.5,262 

4,231,837 

£0,0.34, 1 12 

1808    February  26 

13,746,598 

742,671 

4,103,785 

18,59.3,054 

August     26 

12,440,930 

79.5,102 

4,1-29,2.34 

17,365,266 

1809    February  25 

12,730,999 

944,727 

4,33'<,951 

18,014,677 

August     26 

13.255,599 

880,104 

5,221,538 

19,357,241 

1810    February  26 

13,650,592 

907,620 

5,871,069 

20,429,281 

August     25 

16,078,390 

1,145,8  52 

7,2-21,953 

24,H6,175 

1811    February  26 

15,110,688 

1,133,419 

7,140,726 

2:3,381,833 

August     26 

15,203,611 

1,016,303 

7,573,201 

2;.79.3,I15 

1812    February  26 

14,523,049 

l,05<i,854 

7,415,294 

22,99,S,I97 

August     26 

14,873,705 

987,880 

7,621,325 

23,482,910 

1813    February  26 

14,567,267 

1,034,882 

7,705,322 

23,  07,471 

August     26 

14,97.".,479 

1,015,616 

8,033,774 

24,024,869 

1814    February  26 

15,632,250 

1,091,242 

8,371,923 

e.5,OH5,415 

August     26 

18,066,180 

1,246,479 

9,667,217 

£M,979,H76 

1815    February  25 

16,3iW,3r,9 

1,1>4,4.59 

9,094,552 

i'6,67.3,370 

August     26 

16,3J2,'J75 

1,11.5,079 

9,57(),6!I5 

27,024,019 

1816    February  26 

15,.;()7,22.S 

1,336,467 

9,036,374 

25,i;80,()l)9 

August     26 

16,6Si;,()S7 

l,28(),^29 

9,103,338 

27,07.--),s.54 

1817    February  26 

17,538,656 

1,376,416 

8,143,5(16 

27,0.58,578 

August     26 

20,588,502 

1,712,807 

7,998,599 

SO,li!i9,!l08 

1818    February  26 

19,077,951 

1,838,600 

7,362,492 

28,279,1:43 

August     26 

17,465,628 

1,627,427 

7,509,782 

2ii,6n2,837 

1819    February  26 

16,307,000 

1,622,3,30 

7,317.360 

2.5,246,690 

August     26 

16,972,140 

1,468,920 

7,216,.530 

25,657,590 

18:0    February  26 

15,4O2,H30 

1,421,160 

6,745,160 

23,569,150 

August     26 

16,047,390 

1,633,730 

6,772,2.i0 

24,453,380 

1821    February  26 

14,372,840 

1,615,600 

6,483,010 

22,471,4.50 

August     26 

16,09."),0-'0 

1,634,260 

2,593,4<)0 

20,327,740 

1822    February  26 

15,178,490 

1,609,620 

l,.!84,3ii0 

18,172,470 

August     26 

15,2!);),()<iO 

1,610,600 

862,650 

17,7P8,.;40 

1823    February  26 

15,751,120 

1,742,190 

683,160 

1H,176,479 

August     26 

17,3;i2,260 

1,763,650 

550,010 

19,705,920 

182-t    February  26 

17,244,940 

2,198,260 

486.600 

19,9.9,800 

August     26 

lx,409,2  X) 

2,122,760 

443,970 

20,975,960 

1825    February  26 

18,308,990 

2,334,260 

416,880 

21,()60,1.-J0 

August     26 

17,091.120 

2,061,010 

3.913,670 

19,5js,800 

1826    February  26 

21,loo,4<)0 

2.4s7,(]80 

1,.367,.560 

24,9.55,040 

August     26 

18,172,160 

2,040,400 

1,175,4.50 

21,3s8,010 

1827    February  26 

18,787,330 

2,052,310 

668,910 

21,.508,5.50 

A  ugust     26 

19,2;)3,890 

2,270,110 

483,060 

22,007,060 

1828    February  26 

19,428,010    - 

2,329,880 

416,890 

22,174,780 

August     26 

19,016,980 

2,417,440 

382,»S60 

21,817,280 

1829   February  26 

17,402,470 

2,444,660 

a57,170 

20.2(M,.3O0 

August     26 

17,164,940 

2,030,280 

334,190 

19,529,410 

1830   February  26 

17,862,990 

2,284,520 

3'20,.5.50 

20,438,060 

August     26 

19,40  1,610 

2,217,870 

31.3,4t» 

2l,y.34,<MO 

1831    February  26 

17,.566,140 

1,777,790 

S06,!)00 

19,6-,0,830, 

August     26 

16,774,8<H) 

1,621, .350 

302,480 

18,698,720 

1832   February  25 

16,201 ,890 

1,611.990 

2'  9,190 

18.143,070 

August     25 

16,or>8,370 

1,5.33,970 

2<  "4.940 

17,897,280 

1833    February  26 

17,507,321) 

1,603,710 

2iV2,4.50 

19,403,480 

August     26 

17,827,150 

1,604,590 

2S9,'720 

19,721,460 
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No.  XVII.  —  An  Account  of  the  aggregate  Circulation  of  the  Branch  Banks  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
from  their  first  Establishment,  on  the  28th  of  February  and  31st  of  August  in  each  Year. 


£ 

se 

£ 

1827  February 

322,1.50 

1830  February 

-     1,482,160 

1832  February 

-    2,748,280 

August 

S.0y,87O 

August 

-    2,019,770 

August 

-     2,800,650 

1828  February 

.       585,820 

1831  February 

-    2,27y,360 

1833  February 

-    3,088,670 

August 

-       649,740 

August 

-    2,433,860 

August 

-    3,313,850 

1829  February 

807,450 

August 

-     I,lfi5,.i!40 

III.    Banks  (English  Private  and  Provincial). 

Besides  charging  the  usual  rate  of  interest  on  bills  discounted,  tlie  provincial  bankers 
are  mostly  in  the  habit  of  charging  5s.  or  6s.  per  cent,  as  commission.  They  also  charge 
a  commission  on  all  jjayments ;  and  derive  a  profit  from  charges  for  the  transmission  of 
money,  &c.  They  usually  allow  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  on  money  deposited ;  but  the 
numerous  failures  that  have  taken  place  ainongst  them  have,  by  generating  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  in  the  minds  of  the  depositors,  confined  this  branch  of  their  business  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits.  When  their  customers  overdraw  their  accounts,  they  are 
charged  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

Country  banks  established  by  individuals  possessed  of  adequate  funds,  and  managed 
with  due  discretion,  are  productive  of  the  greatest  service.  They  form  commodious 
reservoirs,  where  the  floating  and  unemployed  capital  of  the  surrounding  districts 
is  collected,  and  from  which  it  is  again  distributed,  by  way  of  loan,  to  those  who  will 
employ  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  a  public 
point  of  view,  that  these  establishments  should  be  based  upon  solid  foundations.  But 
in  England,  unfortunately,  this  has  been  but  little  attended  to ;  and  the  destruction 
of  country  banks  has,  upon  three  different  occasions,  —  in  1792,  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816, 
and  in  1825  and  1826,  — produced  an  extent  of  bankruptcy  and  misery  that  has  never, 
perhaps,  been  equalled,  except  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  France. 
Government  is  bound  to  interfere  to  hinder  the  recurrence  of  such  disastrous  results. 
The  repeal  of  the  act  of  1708,  preventing  the  association  of  more  than  six  persons  for 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  banking,  has  already  led  to  the  formation  of  joint  stock  banking 
companies  in  a  few  of  the  large  towns  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  in  how  far  this  should  be 
regarded  as  an  improvement.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  the  power 
to  establish  such  banks  is  nil  that  is  required  to  establish  the  provincial  currency  on  a 
secure  foundation.  What  is  really  wanted,  is  not  a  regulation  to  allow  banks  with  large 
capitals  to  be  set  on  foot,  (for  there  have,  at  all  times,  been  many  such  banks  in  England,) 
but  a  regulation  to  prevent  any  bank,  be  its  partners  few  or  many,  from  issuing  notes 
without  previously  giving  security  for  their  payment.  This  would  render  the  bankruptcy 
of  such  banks  impossible,  and  would  give  a  degree  of  security  to  the  money  system  of 
the  country  that  it  can  never  otherwise  attain (The  reader  is  referred,  for  a  full  discus- 
sion of  this  important  question,  to  the  Note  on  Money,  in  my  edition  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  280 — 292.) 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  commissions  of  bankruptcy  issued  against 
country  bankers  in  England,  from  1809  to  18.'50,  botli  inclusive:  — 


Years. 

Commissions. 

Years. 

Commissions. 

Years. 

Commissions. 

Years. 

Commissions. 
43 

18U9 

4 

1815 

25 

1821 

10 

1826 

1810 

i;o 

1816 

37 

1822 

9 

1827 

8 

1811 

4 

1817 

3 

18i.'3 

9 

1828 

3 

1812 

17 

1818 

3 

1824 

10 

1829 

3 

1813 

8 

1819 

13 

1825 

37 

1830 

14 

1KI4 

27 

1820 

4 

{Appcn.  to  Report  on  Bank  Cliarter,  p.  11&) 
Exclusive  of  the  .above,  many  banks  stopped  payments,  to  the  great  injury  of  their 
creditors  and  the  public,  that  afterwards  resumed  them ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  affairs 
of  some  bankrupt  concerns  -wcru  arranged  without  a  commission.      During  the  whole  of 
this  period,  not  a  single  Scotch  bank  gave  way. 

The  stamp  duties  on  country  bank  notes  have  been  already  .specified  (p.  69.). 
Besides  the  stamp  duties  payable  on  notes,  each  individual  or  company  issuinw  them 
must  take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually,  which  costs  ."30/.  This  licence  specifies  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  body  corporate,  person,  or  persons,  in  the  firm  to  whom 
it  is  granted,  the  name  of  such  firm,  the  place  where  the  business  is  carried  on,  &c.  ;  and 
a  separate  licence  is  to  be  taken  out  for  every  town  or  place  where  any  notes  shall  be 
issued  by  or  on  account  of  any  banker,  &c.  Unless  the  licence  granted  to  persons  in 
partnership  set  forth  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  all  persons  concerned  in  the 
partnership,  wliether  their  names  appear  on  the  notes  issued  by  them  or  not,  such  licence 
shall  be  absolutely  void.  —{55  Geo.  3.  c.  184.  s.  24.)  For  the  regulations  as  to  the  issue 
of  unstamped  notes,  sec  ante,  p.  69. 
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Tlie  issue  of  notes  for  less  than  51.  was  prohibited  in  England,  as  previously  shown, 
from  1777  to  1797  ;  but  they  continued  to  be  issued  from  the  latter  period  down  to  the 
5th  of  April,  18'J9,  when  their  further  issue  ceased  in  consequence  of  an  act  passed  in 
1826.  This  act  did  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  was  intended  to  give  greater 
stability  to  the  system  of  country  banking  in  England,  by  shutting  up  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal channels  through  which  the  inferior  class  of  bankers  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
getting  their  notes  into  circulation.  But  notwithstanding  it  will  certainly  have  this 
effect,  the  policy  of  the  measure  seems  very  doubtful.  It  is  idle,  indeed,  to  imagine  that 
it  can  give  that  stability  to  the  banking  system  which  is  so  desirable ;  and  in  proof  of 
this,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  though  none  of  the  country  banks  existing  in  1793  had 
any  notes  for  less  than  51.  in  circulation,  upwards  of  one  third  of  their  entire  number 
stopped  payment  during  the  revulsion  that  then  took  place.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing 
but  the  exacting  of  security  for  payment  of  notes  can  ever  place  the  country  issue  of 
notes  on  that  solid  foundation  on  which  it  ought  to  stand ;  and  as  security  may  be 
taken  for  1/.  notes  as  easily  as  for  those  oi  51.,  there  would,  were  such  a  system  adopted, 
be  no  ground  for  suppressing  the  former. 

Metropolitan  Joint  Stock  Banks.  —  It  was  for  a  lengthened  period  generally  under- 
stood, that  the  act  of  1708,  and  the  other  acts  conveying  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  not  only  prevented  any  company  with  more  than  6  partners  from  issuing 
notes  payable  on  demand ;  but  that  they  also  prevented  such  companies  from  under- 
taking ordinary  banking  business,  —  that  is,  from  receiving  the  money  of  individuals  and 
paying  their  drafts,  &e.  Recently,  however,  strong  doubts  began  to  be  entertained 
whether  companies  with  numerous  bodies  of  partners,  established  for  the  mere  business 
of  banking,  and  without  issuing  notes,  were  really  prohibited  by  the  acts  in  question. 
During  the  discussions  on  the  late  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
point  was  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  who 
gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  such  banks  might  be  legally  establislied  within  the 
limits  to  which  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  restricted  by  the 
act  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  46.  But  as  the  opinion  of  other  eminent  lawyers  differed  from 
theirs,  a  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  98.,  which  removes  all 
doubts  on  the  subject,  by  expressly  authorising  the  establishment  of  banks  not  issuing 
notes,  with  any  number  of  partners,  any  where  within  the  district  to  which  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  a  bank  of  issue,  are  now  restricted.  —  (See 
ante,  p.  84.) 

Down  to  this  period  (September,  1833),  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  declar- 
atory enactment,  by  the  formation  of  a  joint  stock  bank  in  the  metropolis ;  but  several 
projects  of  the  kind  have  been  made  public,  and  it  seems  most  likely  that  some  of  them 
will  be  matured.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  beforehand  any  certain  conclusions  as  to  the 
probable  working  of  such  establishments.  Provided,  however,  that  they  possess  large 
paid  up  capitals,  and  numerous  bodies  of  partners,  individually  liable,  as  at  present,  for 
the  debts  of  the  company,  it  may,  one  should  think,  be  fairly  concluded,  that  they  will 
afford  comparatively  safe  places  for  the  deposit  of  money  ;  and  in  so  far  their  institution 
will  be  advantageous.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  what  other  respects  they  will 
have  any  superiority  over  the  present  banks.  There  is  great  weight  in  the  following 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  before  the  committee  on  the  Bank  of  England 
charter:  — "I  think  that  joint  stock  banks  are  deficient  in  every  thing  requisite  for 
the  conduct  of  banking  basiness,  except  extended  responsibility  ;  the  banking  busi- 
ness requires  peculiarly  persons  attentive  to  all  its  details,  constantly,  daily,  and  hourly 
watchful  of  every  transaction,  much  more  than  mercantile  or  trading  businesses.  It  also 
requires  immediate,  prompt  decisions  upon  circumstances  when  they  arise,  —  in  many 
cases  a  decision  that  does  not  admit  of  delay  for  consultation  ;  it  also  requii'es  a  discretion 
to  be  exercised  with  reference  to  tha  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  Joint  stock  banks 
being,  of  course,  obliged  to  act  through  agents,  and  not  by  a  principal,  and,  therefore, 
under  the  restraint  of  general  rules,  cannot  be  guided  by  so  nice  a  reference  to  degrees 
of  difference  in  the  character  or  responsibility  of  parties  ;  nor  can  they  undertake  to  regu- 
late the  assistance  to  be  granted  to  concerns  under  temporary  embarrassment  by  so 
accurate  a  reference  to  the  circumstances,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  of  each  ciise."  — 
(Afin.  ofEvid.  p.  236.) 

We  confess,  too,  that  we  have  great  doubts  whether  the  competition  of  such  banks 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  private  banks,  may  not  be  productive  of  much  inconve- 
nience. It  will  be  very  apt,  at  times,  to  occasion  an  artificial  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  a  redundancy  of  the  currency,  which  must,  of  course,  be  followed  by  a  fall 
of  the  exchange,  and  a  period  of  more  or  less  ditliculty.  It  is  stated,  that  the  metro- 
politan joint  stock  banks  are  to  give  interest  on  deposits;  and  if  they  can  do  so  without 
endangering  their  stability,  it  will  be  an  important  advantage.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn 
how  it  is  possible  that  a  joint  stock  bank  should  he  able  to  do  %vhat  would  seem  to 
exceed  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  managed  private  establishments. 
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As  alroady  remarked,  the  only  circumstance  in  which  joint  stock  banks  seem  to  have 
any  decided  superiority  over  private  companies,  consists  in  their  greater  responsibility. 
But  this  is  not  a  necessary  attribute  of  all  joint  stock  companies.  Associations  of  this 
sort  may,  and  indeed  do,  exist,  that  are  in  all  resj>ects  inferior  to  respectable  private  com- 
panies. And  it  seems  indispensable,  in  order  to  the  prevention  of  fraud,  that  such  regu- 
lations should  be  adopted  as  may  make  the  public  fully  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  all 
joint  stock  associations,  and  of  their  claims  to  credit  and  confidence. 

Proposed  Measures  as  to  Joint  Stock  Banhs.  —  The  future  intentions  of  government  as 
to  the  regulation  of  private  banking  companies  in  England  were  supposed  to  be  partially 
developed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  speech  introducing  the  bill  for  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England.  According  to  the  statement  then  inadc, 
it  appears  to  have  been  intended  that  half  the  subscribed  capital  of  all  banks  for  the  issue 
of  notes  should  be  paid  up  and  vested  in  such  securities  as  parliament  should  direct ; 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  partners  in  such  banks  should  be  unlimited ;  and  that  their 
accounts  should  be  periodically  published.  In  the  case  of  banks  not  issuing  notes,  only 
a  fourth  part  of  their  subscribed  capital  was  to  be  paid  up,  and  the  responsibility  of  their 
shareholders  was  to  he  limited. 

But  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the  above  plan  which  relates  to  the  publication 
of  the  accounts  of  banks  of  issue,  the  consideration  of  the  remainder  was  deferred  to  a  more 
convenient  opportunity  ;  and  notwithstanding  our  respect  for  the  quarter  whence  it  i)ro- 
eeeded,  we  hope  it  may  never  be  revived.  The  adoption  of  the  proposed  regulations  would 
not  have  amended  any  one  of  the  principal  defects  in  the  present  system  of  English  country 
banking,  while  there  are  not  a  few  which  it  would  have  materially  aggravated.  There  is 
not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  interfering  with  the  concerns  of  such  banks  as 
do  not  issue  notes,  further  than  to  let  the  public  know  with  whom  they  are  dealing,  and  the 
real  amount  of  their  paid  vp  capital ;  and  the  proposed  interference  in  the  case  of  banks 
that  do  issue  notes,  could  have  been  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief.  On  this  point  we 
shall  take  leave  to  quote  a  conclusive  paragraph  from  a  Memorial  drawn  up  by  the  directors 
of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company :  —  "  We  contend,  first, 
that,  except  in  so  far  as  the  issue  of  notes  is  concerned,  banking  is  essentially  a  private 
business,  with  which  the  state  has  no  more  title  to  interfere  than  it  has  to  interfere  with 
any  other  description  of  mercantile  agency.  If  A.  choose  to  deposit  money  in  the  bands 
of  B.,  who  lends  it  to  others,  why  is  the  interference  of  government  more  necessary 
than  if  A.  had  deposited  it  in  the  hands  of  C,  who  employs  it  in  manufactures  or 
agriculture?  It  is  the  duty  of  parliament  to  take  care  that  coins,  and  the  paper  notes 
issued  as  substitutes  for  them,  be  always  of  their  professed  value  ;  but  assuredly  it  is  no 
part  of  its  duty  to  inquire  into  the  solvency  of  those  into  whose  hands  coins  or  paper 
may  come.  We  contend,  secondly,  that,  admitting  it  to  be  right  to  exact  security  from 
banks  of  issue,  that  should  not  be  done  by  the  compulsory  investment  of  a  portion  of 
their  capital.  The  issues  of  one  bank  may  be  more  than  twice  or  three  times  the  amount 
of  its  capital ;  while  those  of  another,  placed  in  a  different  situation,  or  conducted  in  a 
different  way,  may  be  under  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  its  capital.  What,  then,  could 
be  more  imcqual  as  respects  the  banks,  and  more  illusory  as  respects  the  public,  than  to 
oblige  both  these  establishments  to  give  seciirity  for  their  issues  by  vesting  half  (heir 
capital  in  government  stock  ?  Were  the  first  bank  to  stop  payment,  the  security  in  the 
hands  of  government  would  not  afford  the  holders  of  its  notes  more  than  from  Ss.  4d.  to 
5s.  in  the  pound ;  while,  were  the  latter  in  the  same  predicament,  the  holders  of  its 
notes  would  1k3  paid  in  full  out  of  the  government  securities,  and  there  would  Ije  a  large 
surplus  over.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  security  to  be  given  by  a  bank  of  issue 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  its  issues,  and  not  to  its  capital.  The  former  mode  will 
effectually  protect  the  public  from  loss;  the  latter  gives  little,  or  rather  no  protection 
whatever."  It  is  in  fact,  quite  ludicrous  to  tamper  with  a  subject  of  this  sort.  Nothing 
sliort  of  the  obligation  to  give  security  for  their  issues  can  ever  give  the  public  that 
eflTectual  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  the  currency  that  is  so  essential ;  nor  is  there 
any  other  plan  at  once  fair  and  equal  as  respects  different  banks. 

Distinction  between  subscribed  and  paid  up  Capital.  Expediency  of  svpprcssi-iiy  all 
Reference  to  the  former.  —  An  immediate  stop  ought,  we  think,  to  be  put  to  the  practice 
now  so  prevalent  among  joint  stock  banking  companies,  of  representing  their  capitals  as 
consisting,  not  of  what  has  been  actually  paid  vp  by  the  shareholders,  but  of  what  they 
have  subscribed  for.  Not  a  few  institutions  have  recently  been  set  on  foot  in  England, 
professing  to  have  capitals  of  1 ,000,000/.,  2,000,000/.,  or  more,  wlien,  in  point  of  fact,  their 
capital  does  not  really  consist  of  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum.  The  practice  is  to  organise 
a  company  with  some  5,000  or  10,000  shares  of  100/.  each  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  under- 
6U)od  that  not  more  than  5  or  at  most  10  per  cent,  of  each  share  is  to  be  called  up  ;  and 
if  more  were  demanded,  it  is  most  probable  it  could  not  be  paid,  at  least  without 
much  diflSculty.     This  practice  is  pregnant  with  mischief.     In  the  first  place,  it  tends 
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to  deceive  the  public,  who  imagine  there  can  be  no  risk  in  dealing  with  a  bank  professing 
to  possess  1,000,000/.  of  capital,  who  yet  might  hesitate  about  liaving  any  thing  to  do 
with  it,  were  they  aware  that  the  capital  paid  into  its  coffers,  and  on  which  it  carries  on 
business,  does  not  really  exceed  50,000^  or  100,000/.  In  the  second  place,  this  system 
lends  to  deceive  the  mass  of  tlie  partners.  These  are  tempted  to  embark  in  such 
hazardous  concerns,  imagining  that  they  are  to  be  large  shareholders  with  but  little  out- 
lav,  and  that  they  will  derive  a  considerable  dividend  upon  the  nominal  amount  of  their 
shares !  We  mistake  if  a  good  many  such  persons  be  not  in  the  end  grievously  disap- 
pointed. Banking,  in  an  ordinary  state  of  things,  is  not  a  business  in  which  large  profits 
can  be  expected.  It  is  true  that  many  banking  houses  made  immense  sums  during  the 
war,  but  they  did  this  more  as  dealers  in  the  funds,  and  particularly  by  their  rise  on 
the  return  of  peace,  than  as  bankers.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  prudently  con- 
ducted banking  establishment  will  now  count  much  upon  this  source  of  emolument. 
At  present,  the  dividend  on  the  stock  of  the  best  established  Scotch  banks  varies,  we 
believe,  from  about  5  to  6  per  cent.  ;  and  as  they  might  invest  their  capital  at  3^  or  4 
per  cent.,  it  appears  that  the  real  profits  of  banking,  even  in  the  best  managed  concerns, 
can  hardly  be  estimated  at  more  than  from  1^  to  2^  per  cent. 

It  is,  besides,  a  radical  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  banking  concern  can  ever  be  esta- 
blished on  a  solid  foundation,  that  is  not  possessed  of  a  pretty  large  amount  of  paid  up 
and  available  capital.  We  believe,  however,  that  several  of  the  joint  stock  companies 
recently  established  in  England  take  a  different  view  of  this  matter  ;  and  that  they 
trust  more  to  deposits  and  credit,  than  to  their  command  of  capital  of  their  own. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  these,  or,  indeed,  to_  any  associations  whatever,  being  allowed 
to  issue  notes,  provided  tiicy  give  full  security  for  their  payment :  but  government  and 
parliament  will  be  alike  neglectful  of  their  duty  to  the  public  if  they  do  not  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  compel  this  being  done  ;  and  to  secure  the  currency  of  the  country  from 
being  disturbed  by  the  fraud,  mismanagement,  or  insufficient  capital  of  its  issuers.  The 
system  of  advertising  subscribed  instead  of  paid  up  capitals  ought  also  to  be  put  an  end 
to  ;  nor  ought  any  association  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  its  capital  exceeds  what  has 
actually  been  paid  into  its  coflTers. 

Responsibility  ought  not,  in  any  Case,  to  be  limited.  —  We  protest  against  the  pro- 
posal for  allowing  the  partners  in  banks  not  issuing  notes  to  limit  their  responsibility. 
Such  a  measure  would  be  good  for  nothing,  except  to  serve  as  a  premium  on  every  species 
of  fraud.  What  check  would  there  be,  under  such  a  system,  to  hinder  the  partners  of  a 
bank  going  on  for  a  series  of  years  dividing  large  profits,  when,  perhaps,  they  were 
really  incurring  a  loss,  until  every  farthing  of  its  capital  and  deposits  was  absorbed  ?  To  talk 
of  subjecting  such  persons  to  punishment  as  fraudulent  bankrupts,  on  evidence  derived  from 
their  books,  is  absurd ;  for,  supposing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  defraud, 
they  might  easily  keep  their  books  so  that  they  could  afford  no  information  that  was  not 
false  or  misleading.  The  annexed  list  of  joint  stock  banking  companies  shows  that  there 
is  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  engage  in  such  concerns  even  with  the 
present  unlimited  responsibility.  And  the  way  in  which  some  of  them  are  conducted, 
proves  sufficiently,  if  any  such  proof  were  wanted,  that  the  serious  liabilities  incurred  by 
the  partners  are  not  more  than  enough  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  To  lessen  them 
would  be  an  act  of  gratuitous  folly.  If  we  are  to  interfere,  let  them  be  increased,  not 
diminished.  But  in  the  case  of  banks  not  issuing  notes,  enough  is  done  if  measures 
be  taken  to  prevent  deception,  by  letting  the  jjublic  know  the  partners  in  them,  and 
making  sure  that  they  shall  have  no  means  of  evading  the  responsibility  attaching 
to  their  engagements.  The  first  object  may  be  secured  by  compelling  all  banking 
associations  whatever  to  publish  annually  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  their 
partners,  with  the  amount  of  their  paid  up  capital ;  and  to  accomplish  the  latter  object, 
we  have  merely  to  abstain  from  interference,  and  to  let  the  law  take  its  natural 
course. 

Accounts  of  Issues.  —  The  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  83.  directs  that  all  persons  or  associ- 
ations carrying  on  banking  business,  and  issuing  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand,  shall 
keep  weekly  accounts  of  their  issues;  and  shall,  within  a  month  of  each  of  the  quarters 
ending  with  the  1st  of  April,  1st  of  July,  1st  of  October,  and  1st  of  January,  make  up, 
from  the  weekly  accounts,  an  arera^e' account,  verified  on  oath,  of  their  issues  during  the 
preceding  quarter,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Stamp-office  in  London.  Penalty 
for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  make  and  transmit  such  account,  500/.  on  the  corporation, 
company,  persons,  &c.  issuing  the  notes,  and  100/.  on  the  secretary  so  offending.  The 
wilful  sending  a  false  return  to  be  punished  as  perjury. 

Drawing  on  London.  —  The  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  83.  repeals  the  regulation  in  the 
7  Geo.  4.  c.  46.,  prohibiting  banks  with  more  tl)an  6  partners  from  drawing  on  London 
on  demand,  or  otherwise,  for  sums  of  less  than  50/.  —  §  2. 
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No.  I.  —  An  Account  of  the  Numbrr  of  Licences   taken  out  by  Country  Bankers  in  England   and 
Wales,  in  each  Year  since  1S09. 


Yean. 

Licences.    ' 

Years. 

Licences. 

Yean. 

Licences. 

Yean. 

Licences. 

1809 

702 

1815 

916 

1821 

781 

1827 

668 

1810 

782 

ISlfi 

831 

1822 

776 

li>28 

672 

1811 

779 

1817 

752 

1823 

779 

1829 

677 

1812 

825 

1818 

765 

1824 

788 

1830 

671 

1813 

922 

1819 

787 

1825 

797 

1831 

641 

1814 

!'40 

1820 

769 

1826 

8U9 

1832 

636 

K.  A— The  years  in  this  account  end  on  the  10th  of  October.  The  account  for  1832  only  eomes  down  to 
the  26th  of  June. 

Stamp  Office,  26th  of  June,  1832. 

No.  II.  —  An  Account  of  all  Places  where  United  or  Joint  Stock  Banks  have  been  established  under 
the  Act  7  Geo.  4.  c.46.,  together  with  the  Number  of  Partners  therein;  also,  the  Nominal  Capital* 
of  each  such  Bank,  and  the  Amount  of  Capital  paid  up.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  504.  Sess.  1833.) 


Birmingham  ... 

Liverpool  .... 

Manchester  and  Bolton  in  Lancashire,  and 

Stockport  in  Cheshire. 
Kendal      -  .  -  . 

Barnsley  .... 

Birmingham  ... 

Bradford,  Yorkshire  -  -  . 

Bradford,  Yorkshire 

Bristol  .    *         - 

Workington,  Cockermouth,  Maryport,  Wig- 
ton,  Carlisle  and  Penrith. 

Darlington,  Stockton  and  Barnard  Castle,  in 
Durham  ;  Northallerton  and  Stokesley  in 
Yorkshire. 

Gloucester  -  -  . 

Halifax  .... 

Hudderstield  ... 

Knaresl>orough,  Wetherby,  Ripon,  Easing, 
wold,  Helmsley,  Thirsk,  Boroughbridge, 
Masham,  Pately  Bridge,  Otley  and  Harro- 
gate. 

Lancaster,  Ulverston  and  Preston 

Leeds       -  .  -  .  . 

Leicester  and  Hinckley       -  - 

Carlisle      .... 

Liverpool  -  .  -  . 

Manchester,  Liverpool,  Oldham,  Ashton, 
Warrington,  Bury,  Preston,  Blackburn 
and  Wigan,  in  Lancashire  ;  Stockport  and 
Nantwich  in  Cheshire ;  Hanley,  Stafford, 
Cheadle,  Lane  End  and  Uugelcy,  in  Staf. 
fordshire  ;  Market  Drayton  in  Shropshire, 
and  Glossop  in  Derbyshire. 

Mirfield,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  Dews- 
bury  and  Dobcross.  • 

Norwich,  Swaffham,  Foulsham,  East  Dere. 
ham,  Fakenham,  Lynn,  Harleston  and 
Watton,  in  Norfolk :  and  Bungay  in  Suf. 
folk. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  Northumberland, 
and  Sunderland  in  Durham. 

Plymouth,  Devonport  and  Kingsbridge 

Saddlcworth,  Ashton  and  Oldham 

Sheffield  .  .  -  . 

Stamford,  Spalding,  Market  Deeping,  Boston, 
Bourn  and  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire ; 
Oundlc,  Kettering,  Thrapstone  and  Peter, 
borjugh,  in  Northamptonshire;  Oakham 
and  Uppingham,  in  Rutlandshire  ;  Melton 
Mowbray  and  Market  Harborough,  in 
Leicestershire;  Huntingdon  in  Hunts, 
and  Wisbeach  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Bristol,  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  Chard,  Crew- 
kerne,  llminster,  Langport,  Wells,  Bruton 
and  Shepton  Mallet. 

Wakefield 

Whitehaven  and  Penrith  • 

Wolverhampton         -  .  . 

York,  Malton,  Selby,  Howdcn,  Scarborough 

and  Goole. 
York,  Bridlington  and  Great  Driffield 


The  Bank  of  Birmingham  -    ■ 

The  Bank  of  Liverpool 

The  Bank  of  Manchester     .  » 

The  Bank  of  Westmorland 

The  Barnsley  Banking  Company 

The  Birmingham  Banking  Company 

The  Bradford  Banking  Company 

The     Bradford     Commercial    Joint    Stock 

Banking  Company. 
The  Bristol  Old  Bank 
The  Cumberland  Union  Banking  Company  . 

The  Darlington  District  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
ing  Company. 

The  Gloucestershire  Banking  Company 
The  Halifax  Joint  .Stock  Banking  Company 
The  Huddersfield  Banking  Company 
The    Knarcsborough    and    Claro    Banking 
Company. 


The  Lancaster  Banking  Company 

The  Leeds  Banking  Company 

The  Leicestershire  Banking  Company 

The  Leith  Banking  Company 

The  Liverpool  Commercial  Banking  Com. 

pan  v. 
The    Manchester    and 


Banking  Company. 


Liverpool    District 


The  Mirfield  and  Huddersfield  District 
Banking  Company. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Joint  Stock  Bank- 
ing Company. 


North  of  England  Joint  Stock  Banking  Com- 
pany. 

Plymouth  and  Devonport  Banking  Company 

The  Saddleworth  Banking  Company 

The  Sheffield  Banking  Company 

The  Stamford  and  Spalding  Joint  Stock  Bank- 
ing Company. 


Stuckey's  Banking  Company 


The  Wakefield  Banking  Company 

The  Whitehaven  Joint  Stock  Banking  Com- 
pany. 

The  Wolverhampton  and  Staflbrdshire 
Banking  Company. 

The  York  City  and  County  Banking  Com- 
pany. 

The  York  Union  Banking  Company 


203 
427 
578 

129 
119 
295 
173 
131 


274 


130 
172 
285 
160 


81 
496 


14 

104 


857 


213 
131 


132 
113 
154 

74 


217 

225 

259 
286 
200 


*  This  department  is  not  in  possession  of  any  information  which  enables  a  statement  to  be  i 
the  nominal  capital  of  each  such  Bank,  and  the  amount  of  capital  paid  up. 
Stamp*  and  Taxes,  Somerset  Place,  4th  of  Julv,  1833. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  country  notes  in 
circulation  at  different  periods.  I5ut  the  following  table,  drawn  uj)  by  the  late 
Wr.  Mushet,  of  the  Mint,  founded  partly  on  oflicial  returns,  and  partly  on  the  estimates 
of  Mr.  Sedgwick,  late  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  hitherto  published. 

No.  IIL  —  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Country  Bank  Notes,  of  all  Denominations,  stamped  in  each 
Year,  ending  Oct.  10.,  from  18()4  to  18'25  inclusive,  with  the  Percentage  of  Increase  and  Decrease, 
comparing  each  Year  with  the  Year  preceding;  together  with  an  Estimate  of  the  total  Amount  in 
Circulation,  according  to  Mr.  Sedgwick's  Tables,  in  each  Year,  from  1804  to  1825  inclusive ;  with  the 
Percentage  of  Increase  and  Decrease,  comparing  each  Year  with  the  Year  preceding. 


The  .Amount  of  Coun- 

The Amount  of  Coun- 

The Percent- 

The Percent- 

try Bank  Notes  in  Cir- 

The Percent- 

The Percent- 

try Bank  Notts  of  all 

age  of 

age  of 

culation,  according  to 
Mr.  Sedgwick's    Ta- 

age of 

age  of 

Denominations  stamp- 

Decrease, com- 

Increase, com- 

Decrca.se,  com- 

Years. 

ed  in  each  year,  end- 

paring  each 

paring  each 

llies,    in   each    year. 

parini;  e.icli 

p  iriiig  each 

inji     Oct.    10.,  from 

year  with  the 

year  with  the 

ending  Oct.  10.,  from 

year  wiljl  the 

year  with  the 

1804  to  1825. 

year  preceding. 

year  preceding. 

1SU4  to  18-25   inclu- 

year  preceding. 

year  preceding. 

1805 

11,342,413 

1806 

11,480,547 

1-2 

'l 

1807 

6,587,398 

. 

42-6 

18,021,900 

1808 

8,653,077 

23-8 

16,871,524 

- 

C3 

1809 

15,737  ,!)86* 

81-8 

23,702,493 

40-5 

1810 

10,517,519 

. 

3!1 

23,893,868 

•8 

1811 

8,792,433 

. 

l(i-4 

21,4.)3,000 

. 

1-6 

1812 

10,577,134 

20-3 

- 

19,944,000 

. 

/■ 

1813 

12,615,509 

19-2 

• 

22,597,000 

13-3 

1814 

10,773,375 

. 

14-6 

22,709,000 

•5 

1815 

7,624,949 

• 

292 

19,011, (XX) 

- 

16-3 

1816 

6,423,466 

• 

15-7 

15,096,000 

. 

20-6 

1817 

9,07.5,958 

4M 

. 

15,898,0(X) 

5-3 

1818 

12,316,868 

35-7 

- 

20,;JO7,0(X) 

29- 

1819 

6,130,313 

. 

50-2 

17,366,875 

. 

15-3 

1820 

3,574,894 

. 

417 

11,767,391 

• 

32-2 

1821 

3,987,582 

115 

• 

8,414,281 

- 

28 -5 

1822 

4,217,241 

57 

. 

8,067,260 

- 

41 

1823 

4,657,589 

10-4 

. 

8,798,277 

9- 

1824 

6,093,367 

30-8 

. 

10,604,172 

20-5 

182i 

8,5.32,438 

40- 

- 

14,147,211 

S3-4 

No.  IV.  —  An  Account  of  the  Value  of  Country  Bank  Notes,  of  all  Denominations,  stamped  in  each  Year 
from  1826  to  1832,  both  inclusive. 


Years. 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

182:i 

1S27 
1S2S 
1«29 

1,239,755 
1,970,595 
2,842,130 
2,403,700 

1830 
1831 

1832 

£ 

1,955,430 
2,217,915 
1,751,685 

(Pari.  Paper,  No.  456.  Sess.  1S33.J 
N.  B.  —  No  U.  and  2/.  notes  were  stamped  after  the  3d  of  February,  1S26. 

IV.  Bakks  (Scotch). 

The  act  of  1708,  preventing  more  than  6  individuals  from  entering  into  a  partnership 
for  carrying  on  the  bu.siness  of  banking,  did  not  extend  to  Scotland.  In  consequence  of 
this  exemption,  several  banking  companies,  with  numerous  bodies  of  partners,  have  always 
existed  in  that  part  of  the  empire. 

Bank  of  Scotland.  —  This  institution  was  projected  by  Mr.  John  Holland,  merchant 
of  London,  and  was  established  by  act  of  the  Scotnh  parliament  (Will.  3.  Pari.  1.  §  5.) 
in  1(595,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  Its  ori- 
ginal capital  was  1,200,000/.  Scotch,  or  100,000/.  sterling,  distributed  in  shares  of  1,000/. 
Scotch,  or  83/.  6s.  %d,  sterling,  each.  The  act  exempted  the  capital  of  the  l)ank  from  all 
public  burdens  ;  and  gave  it  the  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  in  Scotland  for  21  years. 
The  objects  for  whicli  the  bank  was  instituted,  and  its  mode  of  management,  were  in- 
tended to  be,  and  have  been,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  responsibility  of  the  shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  was  increased  to  200,000/.  in  1 744  ;  and  was  enlarged  by 
subsequent  acts  of  parliament,  the  last  of  which  (44  Geo.  3.  c.  23.)  was  passed  in  1804, 
to  1,500,000/.,  its  present  amount.  Of  this  sum,  1,000,000/.  has  been  paid  up.  The 
last  mentioned  act  directed  that  all  sums  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank  should  hence- 
forth be  rated  in  sterling  money,  that  the  former  mode  of  dividing  bank  stock  by  shares 
chould  be  discontinued,  and  that,  for  the  future,  it  should  be  transferred  in  any  sums 
or  parcels.  On  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707,  the  Bank  of  Scotlan<'  viHer- 
took  the  recoinage,  and  effected  tlie  exchange  of  the  currency  in  Scotland:  it  wa^  also 
the  organ  of  government,  in  the  issue  of  the  new  silver  coinage  in  1817. 

•  In  1809,  the  duty  on  1/.  notes  was  increased  from  Srf.  to  4rf.,  and  may  account  for  the  great  increase  in 
Ihis  year,  the  notes  bearing  a  3d.  stamp  being  no  longer  issuable. 
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Tlie  Bank  of  Scotland  is  the  only  Scotch  bank  constituted  by  act  of  parliament.  It 
began  to  establish  branches  'n\  1696  ;  and  issued  notes  for  11.  so  early  as  1704.  The  bank 
also  began,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  receive  deposits  on  interest,  and  to  grant  credit  on 
cash  accounts ;  a  minute  of  the  directors  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  keeping  the  latter, 
being  dated  so  far  back  as  1729.  It  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  intro- 
duced and  established  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Scotch  banking  system,  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  defects,  is  probably  superior  to  every  other  system  hitherto  esta- 
blished. Generally  speaking,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  has  always  been  conducted  on  sound 
and  liberal  principles  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  has  been  productive,  both  directly 
and  as  an  example  to  other  banking  cstal)lishments,  of  much  public  utility  and  advantage. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the  act  of  Will.  3.,  establishing  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, declared  that  all  foreigners  who  became  partners  in  the  bank,  should,  by  doing  so, 
become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  naturalised  Scotchmen.  After  being  for  a  long  time 
forgotten,  this  clause  was  taken  advantage  of  in  181 8,  when  several  aliens  acquired  jiro- 
perty  in  the  bank  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  naturalisation  But  after  being 
suspended,  the  privilege  was  finally  cancelled  in  1822. 

We  subjoin  an  official  abstract  of  the  constitution  and  objects  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  in  1818  ;  —  the  terms  and  mode  of  transacting 
business  are,  of  course,  sometimes  altered,  according  to  circumstances. 

L  The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  a  public  national  establishment ;  erected  and  regulated  by  the  legislature 
alone:  and  expressly  as  a  public  Bank  in  this  kingdom;  for  the  benetit  of  the  nation,  and  lor  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures ;  and  for  other  objects  of  pul)lic  policy.  — 
{ Ifi/i.  I'arl.  1.  5  5. ;  H  Geo.  3.  c.  3'2.  ;  24  Geo.  3.  c.  8. ;  32  Geo.  3.  c  25.  ;  34  Geo.  3.  c.  VJ.  ;  44  Ceo.  3. 
C.23.) 

II.  The  statutory  capital  is  at  present  l.-OOOjOOO/.  sterling.  It  is  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  ;  and 
has  been  subscribed  for.     1,000,000/.  has  been  called  for,  and  paid  in.  —  (44  Geo.  3.  c.  23.) 

III.  Subscribers,  if  not  under  obligation  to  the  Bank,  may,  at  pleasure,  transfer  their  right.  If  under 
obligation  to  the  Bank,  the  obligation  must  be  previously  liquidated ;  or,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  at  a 
price  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  directors,  must  bea))plied  towards  such  liquidation.  Transfers  are  made 
by  a  short  assignment  and  acceptance  thereof,  both  in  a  register  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  ex. 
pense,  beside  the  government  stamp,  is  11«.  —  ( IVi/l.  Pari.  1.  ^  5.) 

IV.  Bank  of  Scotland  stock  may  be  acquired,  in  any  portions,  by  any  person,  community,  or  otiicr 
lawful  party  whatsoever ;  without  selection,  exclusion,  or  limitation  of  numbers.  —  [iVill.  Pari.  1.  5  5-; 
44  Geo.  3.  c.  23.) 

V.  Bank  of  Scotland  stock  may  be  conveyed  by  latter  will,  and,  if  specially  mentioned,  without  ex- 
pcnse  of  confirmation.  It  cannot  be  arrested  :  the  holder's  right  may  be  adjudged.  Dividends  may  be 
arrested. —  (  WV«.  Pari.  1.   ^  5.) 

VI.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  a  public  corporation  by  act  of  parliament.  The  Bank's  transactions  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  stockholders  ;  and  theirs  from  those  of  the  Bank.  —  (  Will.  Pari.  1.   ^  3.) 

VII.  The  establishment  is  expressly  debarred  from  any  other  business  than  that  of  banking.  — 
(117//.  Pari.  1.  \  5.) 

VIII.  The  management  is  vested,  by  statute,  in  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  twelve  ordinary, 
and  twelve  extraordinary  directors.  They  are  chosen  annually,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  March,  by  the 
stockholders  having  2.50/.  of  stock  or  upwanls.  Those  above  2S0/.  have  a  vote  for  every  250/.  ;  to  5,000/., 
or  20  votes.  No  person  can  have  more  than  20  votes.  The  governor  must  hold,  at  least,  2,000/.  of  stock  ; 
the  deputy  governor  1,,W0/. ;  and  each  director  750/.  They  swear  to  he  equal  to  all  persons  :  and  caiuiot 
hold  any  inferior  office  in  the  Bank.  —  ( IVill.  Pari.  1.   ^  5.  ;     14  Geo.  3.  c.  ,S2.  ;     44  Geo.  3.  c.  2;>.1 

IX.  The  executive  part  is  conducted  by  a  treasurer,  secretary,  and  other  public  ofiicers,  all  sworn. 
Those  having  the  official  charge  of  cash  find  due  security.  —  [Uill.  Pari.  1.   \  5.) 

X.  The  Hoard  of  directors  jits  for  the  general  administration  of  the  Bank,  at  the  Bank's  Public  Head 
Office  in  Edmburgh.  The  local  business  of  that  district  is  also  conducted  at  that  office.  Vox  the  local 
business  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Bank  has  its  regular  public  offices  in  the  principal  towns. 
At  each  of  these  offices,  there  is  the  Bank  agent  or  cashier,  who  gives  due  security,  and  conducts  the 
Bank's  business  for  that  district,  in  the  manner  after  mentioned.  There  is  aho  the  Bank's  accountant 
for  that  office;  who  is  appointed  by  the  directors.  —  (Will.  Pari.  1.  ^  5.) 

XI.  The  Bank  takes  in  money,  at  all  its  public  offices,  on  deposit  receipts  or  promissory  notes,  or  on 
current  deposit  account*  At  the  Head  Office,  draughts  on  London,  or  on  any  of  the  agencies,  are 
given  :  at  each  agency,  draughts  on  London,  or  on  the  Head  Office,  are  given.  All  these  documents 
are  on  the  Bank's  check  (and  sealed  with  the  Bank's  seal  +).  They  bear,  in  words,  to  be  "  Por  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  ;  "  or,  "  For  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland."  These  documents 
are  signed,  if  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  the  principal  accountant :  if  at  an 
agency,  they  must  be  signed  by  the  Bank's  agent  as  agent,  and  countersigned  In/  the  Bank's  ac- 
countant for  Uiat  agency ;  otherwise  they  infer  no  obligation  on  the  Bank.  —  [Hesolution  of  Cuurt, 
28lh  Feb.  1793.) 

XH.  Bills  on  London,  Edinlnirph,  or  any  town  where  the  Bank  has  its  official  correspondents,  are  dis- 
counted and  purchased  af  all  the  Bank's  public  offices.  The  Hank's  agents  judge,  in  ordinary  cases,  of 
the  bills  presented  ;  so  that  parties  meet  with  no  delay.  The  Bank  does  not  sell,  at  any  of  its  offices,  the 
bills  which  it  has  discounted  and  purchased.  Its  agents  cannot  indorse  its  bills,  unless  officially  to  the 
treasurer.  —{Itesululion  of  Court,  23d  Feb.  1789.) 

XIII.  Government  ttock  and  other  iiublic  funds,  transferable  in  London,  may  be  purchased  or  sold, 
and  dividends  thereon  may  be  received,  through  the  Bank. 

XIV.  The  Bank  gives  credit  on  cash  accounts  at  any  of  its  offices,  on  bond,  with  security.  The  secu- 
rity may  be  personal  co-oblig:tnts,  conjunctly  and  severally;  or  Bank  of  Scotland  stock;  or  both  :  or 
such  other  security  as  may  be  specially  agreed  on.  Appli>ations  for  cash  accounts  are  given  in  to  the 
office  where  the  cash  account  is  wanted,  and  must  specify  the  credit  desired,  and  the  security  proposed  ; 
and  the  individual  partners,  where  copartneries  are  proposed.  Cash  accounts  are  granted  by  the  directors 
only  ;  and  are  not  recalled  unless  by  their  special  authority.  It  is  understood  that  these  credits  are  not 
used  as  dead  loans,  to  produce  interest  only.     In  the  fair  course  of  business,  the  advantage  of  the  Bank 

•  The  Bank  has  always  .-illowed  interest  on  deposits.  The  rate  allowed  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
variations  in  the  market  rate.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  late  war  il  was  as  high  as  4  per  cent. ;  but 
at  present  it  is  only  2  i)er  cent. 

i  The  seal  is  now  dispensed  with,  except  on  the  Bank's  notes. 
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18  consulted  by  an  active  circulation  of  its  notes,  and  by  frequent  repayments  to  it  in  a  way  least  affecting 
that  circulation. -i'/?«o/u«on  of  Court,  fith  Nov.  17-29,  and  2jd  Feb.  1789.) 

XV.  The  Bank's  dividend  of  profits  has  for  some  time  been  "Jj  per  cent,  per  annum  (at  present,  1833, 
it  is  6  per  cent)  on  that  part  of  its  capital  stock,  or  1,0<X),0(X)/.  sterling,  paid  in.     The  dividends  are  paid 
regularly  twice  a  year,  without  expense.     They  may  be  drawn  either  at  the  Bank's  Head  Olhce,  or  at 
any  of  its  other  offices,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  stockholder. 
By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  ^ 
6th  Nov.  1818. 

Most  of  the  other  Scotch  banks  are  conducted  on  the  same  principles  and  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  so  that  the  details  as  to  its  management  will  nearly  apply- 
to  them  all. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  was  established  in  1727.  Its  original  capital  was  151,000/. 
At  present  it  amounts  to  2,000,000/. 

The  British  Linen  Company  was  incorporated  in  1746,  for  the  purpose,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  linen.  But  the  views  in  which  it  originated 
were  speedily  abandoned  j  and  it  became  a  banking  company  only.  Its  capital  amounts 
to  500,000/. 

None  of  the  other  banking  companies  established  in  Scotland  are  chartered  asso- 
ciations, with  limited  responsibility  ;  the  partners  being  jointly  and  individually  liable,  to 
the  whole  extent  of  their  fortunes,  for  the  debts  of  the  firms.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the 
National  Bank,  the  Commercial  Banking  Company,  the  Dundee  Commercial  Bank,  the 
Perth  Banking  Company,  &c.,  have  very  numerous  bodies  of  partners.  Their  affairs  are 
uniformly  conducted  by  a  Board  of  directors,  annually  chosen  by  the  shareholders. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  began,  as  already  stated,  to  issue  If.  notes  so  early  as  1704; 
and  their  issue  has  since  been  continued  without  interruption.  "  In  Scotland,"  to  use 
the  statement  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
1826,  on  the  Promis.sory  Notes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  "  the  issue  of  promissory  notes 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  for  a  sum  of  not  less  than  20s.  has  been  at  all  times 
permitted  by  law ;  nor  has  any  act  been  passed,  limiting  the  period  for  which  such  issue 
shall  continue  legal  in  that  country.  In  England,  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  for  a 
less  sum  than  51.  was  prohibited  by  law  from  the  year  1777  to  the  period  of  the 
Bank  Restriction  in  1797.  It  has  been  permitted  since  1797;  and  the  permis.sion 
will  cease,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  in  April,  1829." 

There  have  been  comparatively  few  bankruptcies  among  the  Scotch  banks.  In  1793 
and  1 825,  when  so  many  of  the  English  provincial  banks  were  swept  off,  there  was  not 
a  single  establishment  in  Scotland  that  gave  way.  This  superior  stability  seems  to  be 
ascribable  partly  to  the  formation  of  so  many  banks  with  numerous  bodies  of  partners, 
which  tends  to  prevent  any  company  with  only  a  few  partners,  unless  they  are  known  to 
possess  considerable  fortunes,  from  getting  paper  into  circulation ;  partly  to  the  less 
risk  attending  the  business  of  banking  in  Scotland  ;  and  partly  to  the  facility  afforded  by 
the  law  of  Scotland  of  attaching  a  debtor's  property,  whether  it  consist  of  land  or 
moveables,  and  making  it  available  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

In  the  Report  already  quoted,  the  last-mentioned  topic  is  touched  upon  as  follows : 
—  "  The  general  provisions  of  the  law  of  Scotland  bearing  upon  this  subject  are  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  solidity  of  banking  establishments,  by  affording  to  the  creditor 
great  facilities  of  ascertaining  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  individual  partners,  and 
by  making  the  private  fortunes  of  those  partners  available  for  the  di.scharge  of  the 
obligations  of  the  bank  with  which  they  are  connected.  Tliere  is  no  limitation  upon 
the  number  of  partners  of  which  a  banking  company  in  Scotland  may  consist ;  and,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  two  chartered  banks,  which  have 
very  considerable  capitals,  the  partners  of  all  banking  companies  are  bound  jointly  and 
severally,  so  that  each  partner  is  liable,  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  fortinic,  for  the  whole 
debts  of  the  company.  A  creditor  in  Scotland  is  empowered  to  attach  the  real  and 
heritable,  as  well  as  the  personal  estate  of  his  debtor,  for  payment  of  personal  debts, 
among  which  may  be  classed  debts  due  by  bills  and  promissory  notes ;  and  recourse  may 
be  had,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  payment,  to  each  description  of  property  at  the  same 
time.  Execution  is  not  confined  to  the  real  property  of  a  debtor  merely  during  his  life, 
but  proceeds  with  equal  effect  upon  that  property  after  his  decease. 

"  The  law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  records  gives  ready  means  of  procuring 
information  with  respect  to  the  real  and  heritable  estate  of  which  any  person  in  Scotland 
may  be  pos,sessed.  No  purchase  of  an  estate  in  that  country  is  secure  imtil  the  seisine 
(that  is,  the  instrument  certifying  that  actual  delivery  ha.s  been  given)  is  put  on  record, 
nor  is  any  mortgage  effectual  until  the  deed  is  in  like  manner  recorded. 

"  In  the  case  of  conflicting  pecuniary  claims  upon  real  property,  the  preference  is  not 
regulated  by  the  date  of  the  transaction,  but  by  the  date  of  its  record.  These  records  are 
accessible  to  all  persons ;  and  thus  the  public  can  with  ease  ascertain  the  effective  means 
which  a  banking  company  possesses  of  discharging  its  obligations;  and  the  partners  in 
that  company  are  enabled  to  determine,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  degree  of  risk  and 
responsibility  to  which  the  private  property  of  each  is  exposed." 
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'   Deposits.  —  As  was  previously  observed,  all  the   Scotch  banks  receive  deposits  of  so 
low  a  value  as  10/.,  and  sometimes  lower,  and  allow  interest  upon  them. 

"  The  interest,"  say  the  committee,  "  allowed  by  the  Bank  upon  deposits  varies  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  cunent  rate  of  interest  which  money  generally  bears.  At 
present  (1826)  the  interest  allowed  upon  deposits  is  4  per  cent."  (At  this  moment 
(1833)  the  interest  allowed  on  deposits  is  only  2  or  2^  per  cent.)  "  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sums  deposited  with  the  Scotch  banks 
amounts  to  about  20,000,000/.  or  21,000,000/."  (It  is  believed  to  be  now,  (1833,) 
little  if  any  thing  under  24,000,000/.)  "  The  precise  accuracy  of  such  an  esti- 
mate cannot  of  course  be  relied  on.  The  witness  by  whom  it  was  made  thought 
that  the  amount  of  deposits  could  not  be  less  than  16,000,000/.,  nor  exceed  25,000,000/., 
and  took  an  intermediate  sum  as  the  probable  amount.  Another  witness,  who  had 
been  connected  for  many  years  with  different  banks  in  Scotland,  and  lias  had  expe- 
rience of  their  concerns  at  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  stated 
that  more  than  one  half  of  the  deposits  in  the  banks  with  which  he  had  been  connected  were 
in  sums  from  ten  pounds  to  two  hundred  pounds.  Being  asked  what  class  of  the  commu- 
nity it  is  that  makes  the  small  deposits,  he  gave  the  follo%ving  answer,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  mode  of  conducting  this  branch  of  the  banking  business  in  Scotland 
has  long  given  to  that  country  many  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  establishment  of 
savings  banks. 

"  Question.  What  class  of  the  community  is  it  that  makes  the  smallest  deposits?  — 
Answer.  They  are  generally  the  labouring  classes  in  towns  like  Glasgow  :  in  country 
places,  like  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  it  is  from  servants  and  fishermen,  and  that  class  of  the 
community,  who  save  small  sums  from  their  earnings,  till  they  come  to  be  a  bank  deposit. 
There  is  now  a  facility  for  their  placing  money  in  the  Provident  Banks,  which  receive 
money  till  the  deposit  amounts  to  10/.  When  it  comes  to  10/.,  it  is  equal  to  the 
minimum  of  a  bank  deposit.  The  system  of  banking  in  Scotland  is  an  extension 
of  the  Provident  Bank  system.  Half-yearly  or  yearly  those  depositors  come  to  the  bank, 
and  add  the  savings  of  their  labour,  with  the  interest  that  has  accrued  upon  the  deposits 
from  the  previous  half  year  or  year,  to  the  principal ;  and  in  this  way  it  goes  on  without 
being  at  all  reduced,  accumulating  (at  compound  interest)  till  tlie  depositor  is  able 
either  to  buy  or  build  a  house,  when  it  comes  to  be  100/.,  or  200/.,  or  300/.,  or 
till  he  is  able  to  commence  business  as  a  master  in  the  line  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
a  servant.  A  great  part  of  the  depositors  of  the  bank  are  of  that  description,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  inost  thriving  of  our  farmers  and  manufacturers  have  arisen  from  such 
beginnings." 

Cash  Accounts,  or  Credits.  —  Tlie  loans  or  advances  made  by  the  Scotch  banks  are 
either  in  the  shape  of  discounts,  or  upon  cash  credits,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
termed,  cash  accounts. 

This  species  of  account  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  an  over-drawing  account  at  a 
private  banker's  in  England.  A  cash  credit  is  a  credit  given  to  an  individual  by  a  bank- 
ing company  for  a  limited  sirm,  seldom  under  100/.  or  200/.,  upon  his  own  security,  and 
that  of  two  or  three  individuals  approved  liy  the  bank,  who  become  sureties  for  its  pay- 
ment. The  individual  who  has  obtained  such  a  credit  is  enabled  to  draw  the  whole  sum, 
or  any  part  of  it,  when  he  pleases  ;  replacing  it,  or  portions  of  it,  according  as  he  finds 
it  convenient ;  interest  being  charged  upon  such  part  only  as  he  draws  out.  "  If 
a  man  borrows  5,000/.  from  a  private  hand,  besides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be 
found  when  required,  he  pays  interest  for  it  whether  he  be  using  it  or  not.  His  bank 
credit  costs  him  nothing,  except  during  the  moment  it  is  of  service  to  him  ;  and  this 
circumstance  is  of  equal  advantage  <xs  if  he  had  borrowed  money  at  a  mucli  lower  rate  of 
interest."  —  (Hume's  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade.)  This,  tlien,  is  plainly  one  of  the 
most  commodious  forms  in  which  advances  can  be  made.  Cash  credits  are  not,  however, 
intended  to  be  a  dead  loan;  the  main  object  of  the  hanks  in  granting  them  is  to  get  their 
notes  circulated,  and  they  do  not  grant  them  except  to  persons  in  business,  or  to  those 
who  are  frequently  drawing  out  and  paying  in  money. 

The  system  of  cash  credits  has  been  very  well  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Lords' 
Committee  of  1826,  on  Scotch  and  Irish  Banking.  "  There  is  also,"  say  their  lordships, 
"  one  part  of  their  system,  which  is  stated  by  all  the  witnesses  (and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  very  justly  stated)  to  have  had  the  best  effects  upon  tlie  people  of  Scotland, 
and  particularly  upon  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  in  producing  and  en- 
couraging habits  of  frugality  and  industry.  The  pnactice  referred  to  is  that  of  cash 
credits.  Any  person  who  .applies  to  a  bank  for  a  cash  credit,  is  called  upon  to  produce 
two  or  more  competent  sureties,  who  are  jointly  hound  ;  and  after  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  the  applicant,  the  nature  of  liis  business,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  securities, 
he  is  allowed  to  open  a  credit,  and  to  draw  upon  the  bank  for  the  whole  of  its  amount, 
or  for  such  part  as  his  daily  transactions  may  require.  To  the  credit  of  the  account  lie 
pays  in  such  sums  as  he  may  not  have  occasion  to  use,  and  interest  is  charged  or  credited 
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upon  tlie  daily  balance,  as  the  case  may  be.  From  the  facility  which  these  cash  credit* 
give  to  all  the  small  transactions  of  the  country,  and  from  the  opportunities  which  they 
afford  to  persons,  who  begin  business  with  little  or  no  capital  but  their  character,  to 
employ  profitably  the  minutest  products  of  their  industry,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
most  important  advantages  are  derived  to  tlie  whole  community.  The  advantage  to  the 
banks  who  give  these  cash  credits  arises  from  the  call  which  they  continually  produce  for 
the  issue  of  their  paper,  and  from  the  opportunity  which  they  afford  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  part  of  their  deposits.  The  banks  are  indeed  so  sensible,  that  in  order  to 
make  this  part  of  their  business  advantageous  and  secure,  it  is  necessary  that  tiieir  cash 
credits  should  (as  they  express  it)  be  frequently  oj^erated  upon,  that  they  refuse  to  con- 
tinue them  unless  this  implied  condition  be  fulfilled.  The  total  amount  of  their  cash 
credits  is  stated  by  one  witness  to  be  5,000,000/.,  of  which  the  average  amount  advanced 
by  tlie  banks  may  be  one  third." 

The  expense  of  a  bond  for  a  cash  credit  of  5001.  is  41.  stamp  duty,  and  a  charge  of 
from  5s.  to  10s.  6d.  per  cent,  for  filling  it  up. 

Circulation,  Sfc.  —  According  to  a  demi-official  return  given  in  the  Commons'  Report 
already  referred  to,  the  total  number  of  notes  in  circulation  in  Scotland,  in  the  early  part 
of  1826,  amounted  to  3,309,082;  of  which  2,079,344  were  under  5L,  and  1,229,838,  51. 
and  upwards. 

The  Scotch  banks  draw  on  London  at  20  days'  date.  This  is  denominated  the  par  of 
exchange  between  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Most  of  the  great  Scotch  banks,  such  as  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank,  &c., 
have  established  branches  in  other  towns  besides  that  where  the  head  office  is  kept. 

By  the  act  9  Geo.  4.  c.  65.,  to  restrain  the  negotiation  in  England  of  Scotch  or  Irish 
promissory  notes  and  bills  under  51.,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  body  politic  or  corporate, 
or  person,  sluall,  after  the  5th  of  April,  1829,  publish,  utter,  negotiate,  or  transfer,  in  any 
part  of  England,  any  promissory  or  other  note,  draft,  engagement,  or  undertaking,  pay- 
able on  demand  to  the  bearer,  for  any  sum  less  than  51.,  purjK>rting  to  have  been  made 
or  issued  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  every  such  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  person,  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  offence  not  more  than  20/.  nor  less  than  51. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  applies  to  any  draft  or  order  drawn  by  any  person  on  his 
or  her  banker,  or  on  any  person  acting  as  such  banker,  for  the  payment  of  money  held  by 
such  banker  or  person  for  the  use  of  the  person  by  whom  such  draft  or  order  shall  be  drawn. 

No.  I.  — The  fullowing  Table  contains  an  Account  of  the  Number  of  Banks  in  Scotland ;  the  Names 
of  the  Firms  or  Banks ;  Dates  of  their  Establishment ;  Places  of  the  Head  Ofiirst ;  Number  of 
Branches  ;  Number  of  Partners  ;  and  the  Names  of  their  London  Agents. — tExtracteJ  princijtally  from 
the  AppcndU,  p.  19.  io  the  Commons'  Report  of  1826,  on  Scotch  and  Irish  Banking.) 


Names  of  Firms  or  Banks. 

Date. 

Head  OCBce. 

No.  of 
Branches. 

No.  of 
Farmers. 

London  Agents. 

1 

Bank  of  Scotland 

169:) 

Edinburgh 

16 

Act  Of  P. 

Coutts  and  Ca 

2 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 

17^7 

Ditto 

1 

Charter 

Bank  of  England,  and  ditto. 

3 

British  Linen  Company 

1746 

Ditto 

27 

Ditto 

Smith,  Pavne,  and  Co. 

4 

Aberdeen  Banking  Company 

1767 

Aberdeen 

6 

SO 

Glyn  and  Ca 

5 

Aberdeen  Town  and  Coun.  Bk. 

1825 

Ditto 

4 

446 

Jones,  Loyd,  and  Ca 

6 

Arbroath  Banking  Company 

1825 

Arbroath 

2 

112 

Glyn  and  Co. 

7 

Carrick  and  Co.  or  Ship  Bank 

1746 

Glasgow 

None 

3 

Smith,  Payne,  and  Co. 

8 

Com.  Bank.  Com]),  of  Scotland 

1810 

iulinburgh 

31 

521 

Jones,  Loyd,  an<l  Ca 

9 

Commercial  Banking  Comp. 

1778 

Aberdeen 

None 

15 

Kinloch  and  .Sons. 

10 

Dundee  Banking  Company    - 

1777 

Dundee 

None 

61 

Kinloch  and  Sons. 

11 

Dundee  New  Bank 

1802 

Ditto 

1 

6 

Ransom  and  Co. 

1-2 

Dundee  Commercial  Bank    . 

1825 

Ditto 

None 

202 

Glyn  and  Co. 

13 

Dundee  Union  Bank    - 

1809 

Ditto 

4 

S5 

Glyn  and  Co. 

U 

Falkirk  Banking  Company    - 

1787 

Falkirk 

t 

5 

Remington  and  Co. 

15 

Greenock  Banking  Company 

1785 

Greenock 

3 

14 

Kay  and  Co. 

16 

Glasgow  Banking  Company  - 

1809 

Glasgow 

1 

19 

Ransom  and  Ca.Glyn  and  Co. 

17 

Hunters  and  Co. 

1773 

Ayr 

3 

8 

Herries  and  Co. 

18 

Leith  Banking  Company 

17<)2 

Leith 

4 

15 

Barnet  and  Ca 

19 

National  Bank  of  Scotland    . 

1825 

Edinburgh 

8 

1,238 

Glyn  and  Co. 

20 

Montrose  Bank 

1814 

Montrose 

2 

97 

Barclay  and  Co. 

21 

Paisley  Banking  Company     - 

1783 

Paisley 

4 

6 

Smith,  Payne,  and  Co. 

2-2 

Paisley  Union  Bank 

1788 

Ditto 

3 

4 

Glyn  and  Co. 

23 

Perth  Banking  Company 

1766 

Perth 

5 

147 

Barclay  and  Co. 

24 

Perth  Union  Bank 



Ditto 

.. 

69 

Remington  and  Ca 

25 

Kamsay's,  Bonar's,  and  Co.    . 

1738 

Edinburgh 

None 

8 

Coutts  and  Ca 

2ri 

Renfrewshire  Banking  Comp. 

1802 

Greenock 

5 

6 

Kay  and  Co. 

27 

Shetland  Bank     .        - 

_ 

I  e'rwick 

^ 

4 

Barclay  and  Co. 

28 

Sir  \Vm.  Forbes  and  Co. 



Edinburgh 

_ 

7 

Barclay  \-  Co.,  Coutts  &  Co. 

29 

.Stirling  Banking  Coni|>any    . 

1777 

Stirling 

2 

7 

Kinloch  and  Sons. 

30 

Thistle  Bank 

1761 

Gl.isgow 

None 

6 

Smith,  Payne,  and  Co. 

Private  Banking  Companies  in  Edinburgh  who  do  not  issue  Notes. 


Names  of  Firms  or  B.mks. 

Dale. 

Head  OlBcc. 

No.  of    1    No.  of 
Branches.  Partners. 

Londot^  Agents. 

1  Messrs.  Kinnear,  Smith,  &  Co. 

2  Robert  Allan  and  Son    - 

3  James  ln.'>lis  and  Co.    - 

1830 
1776 

Edinburgh 
Ditto 
Ditto 

None 
None 
None 

Smith,  Payne,  and  Co. 
Bo<iaiiquet  and  Co. 
Bosanquct  and  Ca 
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No  II  —  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Licences  taken  out  by  Country  Bankers  in  Scotland  for  the 
Years  ending  the  10th  of  October,  1K24,  182.7,  1826,  and  1827  ;  specifying  such  as  have  been  given  to 
Firms  carrying  on  Business  in  more  Places  than  one. 


Number  of  licences  issued  to  bankers  who  issue  notes  at  one  place  only 
Ditto  to  bankers  who  issue  notes  at  two  diHi:;rent  places 
Ditto  to  bankers  who  issue  notes  at  three  different  places 
Ditto  to  bankers  who  issue  notes  at  four  or  more  places 


1824. 

182y. 

1826. 

1827. 

10 

13 

9 

9 

10 

12 

12 

6 

6 

6 

1o 

6 

52 

52 

56 

60 

78 

83 

89 

81 

Thomas  Pender,  Compt. 


Certified, 
sump  Office,  Edinburgh,  4th  of  March,  1828. 

No.  1 1 1.  —  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Persons  convicted  of  Forgery  of  all  Instruments  connected 
with  the  Chartered  and  other  Banks  of  Scotland  ;  whether  of  Bank  Notes,  of  Post  Bills,  Bills  of 
Exchange,  or  otherwise,  from  1791  to  1829,  both  inclusive;  particularising  the  Capital  Convictions  upon 
which  Execution  took  place,  and  the  Cases  of  mitigated  Punishment. 


For  Forging. 

For  Uttenng. 

Total  Number 
Convicted. 

Number   were  Pains 
of  Law  restrlctKl, 

Number  on 
whom  Capital 
Spnlpnrp  nro- 

Number  whose 
Sentences    were  miti- 
gated b>  His  Majesty. 

Number 
Executed. 

Deatli  pronounced.     ]      nounced. 

Pardoned.     Commuted. 

49 

ISO 

199 

172 

27 

2               11 

16 

Edinburgh, 
18th  of  June,  1830. 


Certified  by 


Ja.  Anderson, 
Depute  Clerk  of  Justiciary. 


V.   Banks  (Ikish). 

«  In  no  country,  perhaps,"  says  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  "  has  the  Issuing  of  paper  money 
been  carried  to  such  an  injurious  excess  as  in  Ireland.  A  national  bank  was  established 
in  178,3,  with  similar  privileges  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  respect  to  the 
restriction  of  more  than  6  partners  in  a  bank  ;  and  the  injury  that  Ireland  has  sustained 
from  the  repeated  failure  of  banks  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  this  defective  regulation. 
Had  the  trade  of  banking  been  left  as  free  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  the  want  of 
l)aper  money  that  would  have  arisen  with  the  progress  of  trade  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  supplied  by  joint  stock  companies,  supported  with  large  capitals,  and  governed 
by  wise  and  effectual  rules. 

"  In  1797,  when  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  its  payments,  the  same  privilege  was 
extended  to  Ireland  ;  and  after  this  period  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were  rapidly 
iiicreased.  In  1797,  the  amoimt  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  circulation  was 
621,917/.  ;  in  1810,  2,266,471/.  ;  and  in  1814,  2,986,999/. 

"  These  increa.sed  issues  led  to  corresponding  increased  issues  by  the  private  banks,  of 
which  the  number  was  50  in  the  year  1804.  The  consequence  of  this  increase  of  pajicr 
was  a  great  depreciation  of  it;  the  price  of  bullion  and  guineas  rose  to  10  per  cent, 
above  the  mint  price;  and  the  exchange  with  London  became  as  high  as  18  per  cent., 
the  par  being  83.  This  unfavourable  exchange  was  afterwards  corrected ;  not  by  any 
reduction  in  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  but  by  the  depreciation  of  the  British 
turrency  in  the  year  1810,  when  the  exchange  between  London  and  Dublin  settled  again 
At  about  par. 

"  The  loss  that  Ireland  has  sustained  by  the  failure  of  banks  miiy  be  described  in  a 
few  words.  It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Irish  Exchanges  in  1804, 
that  there  were  at  that  time  in  Ireland  .50  registered  banks.  Since  that  year,  a  great 
many  more  have  been  established;  but  the  whole  have  failed,  one  after  the  other,  involv- 
ing the  country  from  time  to  time  in  immense  distress,  with  the  following  excejitions : 
—  first,  a  few  that  withdrew  from  business;  secondly,  four  banks  in  Dublin;  thirdly, 
three  at  Belfast;  and,  lastly,  one  at  Mallow.  These  eight  banks,  with  the  new  Provin- 
cial Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  banks  now  existing  in  Ireland. 

"  In  1821,  in  con.sequence  of  11  banks  having  failed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  preceding  year,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  government  succeeded  in  making  an 
arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  by  which  joint  stock  companies  were  allowed  to 
be  established  at  a  distance  of  ,50  miles  (Irisii)  irom  Dublin,  and  the  bank  was  jierniitted 
to  increase  its  capital  500,000/.  The  act  of  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  72.  was  founded  on  this 
agreement. 

"  But  ministers  having  omitted  to  re])eal  in  this  act  various  restrictions  on  the  trade 
of  banking  that  had  been  imposed  by  33  Geo.  2.  c.  14.,  no  new  company  was  formed. 
In  1824,  a  ])arty  of  merchants  of  IJellast,  wishing  to  establish  a  joint  stock  company, 
petitioned  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  this  act  of  Geo.  2.  ;  and  an  act  was  accordingly 
passed  in  tiiat  session,  repealing  some  of  the  most  objectionable  restrictions  of  it  (the 
5  Geo.  4.  c.  73.). 

"  In  consequence  of  this  act,  the  Northern  Bank  of  Belfast  was  converted  into  a  joint 
stock  company,  with   a  cajiital  of  5C0,C0O/.,  and  commenced   business  on  the   1st  of 
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Januarvj  1825.  But  the  remaining  restrictions  of  S3  Geo.  2.,  and  certain  provisions 
contained  in  the  new  acts  of  1  &  2  Geo.  3.  and  5  Geo.  4.,  obstructed  tlie  progress  of 
this  company,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  government  to  remove  them  ;  and 
a  bill  was  accordingly  introduced,  which  would  have  repealed  all  the  obnoxious  clauses 
of  the  .33  Geo.  2.,  had  it  not  been  so  altered  in  the  committee  as  to  leave  several  of  them 
in  force.  In  1825,  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  commenced  business,  with  a  capital 
of  2,000,000/.  ;  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  has  of  late  established  branches  in  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Ireland. 

"  The  losses  that  have  been  sustained  in  Ireland  by  abusing  the  power  of  issuing 
paper  have  been  so  great,  that  much  more  is  necessary  to  be  done,  by  way  of  protecting 
the  public  from  future  loss,  than  the  measure  proposed  last  session  (1826)  by  ministers, 
of  abolishing  small  notes;  and  the  measure  already  adopted,  of  allowing  joint  stock  com- 
panies to  be  established  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  As  the  main  source  of  the  evil 
consists  in  the  interference  of  the  law  in  creating  a  national  bank  with  exclusive  privi- 
leges, the  first  step  that  ought  to  be  taken  for  introducing  a  good  system  into  Ireland  is 
the  getting  rid  of  such  a  bank,  and  opening  the  trade  of  banking  in  Dublin.  The  next 
measure  should  be  the  requiring  of  each  bank  to  give  security  for  the  amount  of  paper 
that  is  issued ;  for  after  the  experience  of  the  ignorance  with  which  the  Irish  banks  have 
conducted  their  business,  and  the  derangement  of  the  natural  course  of  the  trade  by  the 
long  existence  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  unwise  to  calculate  upon  a  sound 
system  of  banking  speedily  supplanting  that  which  has  been  established. 

"  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  Ireland  is  placed,  nothing  would  so  much  contri- 
bute to  her  rapid  improvement  in  wealth,  as  the  introducing  of  the  Scotch  plan  of  cash 
credits,  and  of  paying  interest  on  deposits.  By  cash  credits,  the  capital  which  now  exists 
would  be  rendered  more  efficient,  and  the  paying  of  interest  on  small  deposits  would  lead 
to  habits  of  economy,  and  to  the  more  rapid  accumulation  of  new  capital. 

"  Tlie  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  has  still  to  run  till  the  year  1838."  —  (Observ- 
ations on  Paper  Munci/,  §t.,  hij  Sir  Henry  Parncll,  j)p.  171  — 177.) 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  its  establishment  in  1  783  amounted  to  600,000/.  ; 
but  it  has  been  increased  at  various  periods  ;  and  has,  since  1821,  amounted  to  3,000,000/. 
At  present,  no  bank  having  more  than  6  partners  can  be  established  any  where  within 
,50  Irish  miles  of  Dublin  ;  nor  is  any  such  bank  allowed  to  draw  bills  upon  Dublin  for 
less  than  50/.,  or  at  a  shorter  date  than  6  months.  This  enactment  seems  to  amount  to 
a  virtual  prohibition  of  the  drawing  of  such  bills.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  draws  on 
London  at  20  days'  date.  She  neither  grants  cash  credits,  nor  allows  any  interest  on 
deposits.      She  discounts  at  tlie  rate  of  5/.  per  cent. 

In  1828,  the  currency  of  Ireland  was  assimilated  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Previously 
to  that  period,  the  currency  of  the  former  was  8^  per  cent,  less  valuable  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

Account  of  Bank  of  Ireland  Notes  in  Circulation,  including  Bank  Post  Bills,  in  cacli  Half  Year,  com- 
mcncing  with  the  Half  Year  ending  1st  of  January,  1797,  to  1st  of  January,  1819,  inclusive. 


Years. 

January  I. 

Julj  1. 

Yearn. 

Januar>'  1. 

.Tulyl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1797 

i7.i.;,7rx! 

785,101 

1S09 

3,002,fi9:) 

3,141,677 

1798 

],081,r>l'2 

1,245,214 

1810 

3,170,01)4 

3,l7I,i;</7 

1799 

],.!(;j,710 

1,557,7.'57 

1811 

3,331,892 

3,47£,78l 

1800 

l,9i8,.;81 

2,317,2.35 

1812 

3,616.476 

,3,765,229 

1801 

2,350,13.5 

2,3'J3,90I 

1813 

3,957,9^0 

4,199,474 

1802 

2,431,15'-' 

2,587,187 

1814 

4,165,901-) 

4,281,419 

1803 

2,66'.',4«5 

2,617,1+4 

1815 

4,5'2.'<,0U 

4,434,455 

1804 

2,79S,7(>7 

2,859,977 

1S16 

4,179,549 

4,193,853 

1805 

2,8I7,6')7 

2,77«,(>35 

1817 

4,277,018 

4,'.04,040 

1806 

2,5r.(),271 

2,517,581 

1818 

4,387,155 

4,413,463 

1807 

2,693,790 

2,789,544 

1819 

4,477,019    ' 

1808 

2,74fi,717 

2.79S,8!5 

An  Account  of  the  Average  Amount  of  Bank  of  Ireland  Notes,  including  Bank  Post  Bills, 
the  .Six  Years  ending  with  1825. 

issued  during 

Years.  1      Notes  and  Bills 

Irish  Currency. 

Years. 

Notes  and  Bills 

Irish  Cnrrcncy. 

1820 
1821 
1822 

of  5/.  and  upwards 
under  5/.   - 

of  5/.  and  upwards 
under  51.    .          - 

o(5t.  and  upwards 
under  51.    - 

£       s. 

2,894,777    5 
1,314,806  15 

£       s. 
4,209.584    0 
5,211,792  14 
5,170.432    3 

1823 
1824 
1825 

of  51.  and  upwards 
under  5/.  . 

of  5L  and  upwards 
under  5/.  - 

of  5/.  and  upwards 
under  5/.  - 

£       s 
3,528,625    7 
1,588,764    7 

5,117,389  14 
5,122,4.55  14 
6,411,349    8 

3,501,119  11 
1,710,603    3 

3,618,111     1 
1.552,321     2 

3,890,337    8 
1,7)2,118    6 

4,446,995     0 
1,^64,354    8 

(Commons  Report  of  1826,  p.  29.) 
There  is  no  later  account  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  other  Irish  banks.  The  entire 
paper  circulation  of  Ireland  may  now,  probably,  amount  to  between  7.000,000i.  and  8,00O,<XiO/.  sterling.    . 
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It  appears  from  the  statements  given  in  tlie  Report  of  the  Commons'  Committee  of 
1826,  that  the  average  value  of  the  notes  and  post  bills  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  of  51. 
and  upwards  in  circulation,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1825,  amounted  to 
3,646,660/.  Irish  currency ;  and  that  the  average  value  of  the  notes  and  post  bills  under 
51.  in  circulation  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  1,643,828/.  Irish  currency.  The 
average  value  of  the  notes  of  all  descriptions  issued  by  the  other  banking  establishments 
in  Ireland,  in  1825,  amounted  to  1,192,886/. 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland.  —  This  important  establishment  was,  as  already  stated, 
founded  in  1825.  Its  subscribed  capital  consists  of  2,000,000/.,  divided  into  20,000 
shares  of  100/.  each,  of  which  25  per  cent.,  or  500,000/.,  has  been  paid  up.  Its  head 
office  is  in  London  ;  and  at  present  it  has  subordinate  offices  in  Cork,  Limerick,  Clonmel, 
Londonderry,  Sligo,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Belfast,  Galway,  Armagh,  Athlone,  Coleraine, 
Kilkenny,  Ballina,  Tralee,  Youghall,  Enniskillen,  Monaghan,  Banbridge,  and  Bally- 
mena.  The  last  5  have  been  opened  since  1831.  The  entire  management  of  the 
establishment  is  vested  in  the  court  of  directors  in  London.  The  business  of  the  branch 
banks  Is  conducted,  under  the  control  of  the  head  office,  by  the  managers,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  2  or  more  gentlemen  of  respectability  in  the  district,  each  holding 
10  shares  in  the  bank.  The  business  consists  of  discounting  bills  ;  granting  cash  credits, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch  banks;  receiving  deposits,  on  which  interest,  varying 
according  to  circumstances,  is  allowed ;  in  drawing  and  giving  letters  of  credit  on  other 
places  of  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  &c.  ;  and  of  other  details  incident  to  banking.  It  has 
had  several  pretty  severe  runs  to  sustain.  In  the  course  of  a  single  week,  in  October, 
1828,  about  1,000,000/.  in  gold  was  sent  from  England  to  Ireland  on  account  of  the 
Provincial  Bank  !  This  prompt  and  ample  supply  effectually  maintained  the  credit  of 
the  establishment,  and  did  much  to  restore  confidence. 

The  notes  of  the  Provincial  Bank  have  always  been  payable  at  the  places  where  they 
are  issued.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  began  to  establish  branches  in  1825  ;  but  the  notes 
issued  by  her  branches  were  not,  at  first,  payable  except  at  the  head  office  in  Dublin. 
This  distinction,  which  tended  to  throw  the  principal  pressure  of  runs  in  the  country  on 
the  Provincial  Bank,  and  other  private  companies,  was  abolished  by  the  act  9  Geo.  4. 
c.  81.,  which  made  it  obligatory  on  all  banks  to  pay  their  notes  at  the  place  of  issue. 
Notes  of  the  Provincial  Bank  are  received  by  the  Treasury  in  payment  of  taxes,  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  the  bank  of  government  for  the  excise, 
post-office,  and  stamp  revenues  for  those  parts  of  the  country  beyond  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The  dividends  have  been  at  the  rate  of  4,  5,  and,  since 
the  25th  of  December,  1832,  of  6  per  cent,  pei  annum.  Its  stock  is  now  at  a  high 
premium,  the  25/.  paid  up  shares  fetching  35/.  or  36/. 

Northern  Banking  Comj)a7ty.  —  This  establishment  has  its  head  office  in  Belfast,  and 
its  branches  are  distributed  throughout  Ulster.  Its  capital  and  operations  are  on  a 
much  less  extensive  scale  than  those  of  the  Provincial  Bank,  but  in  other  respects  they 
are  conducted  nearly  in  the  same  way. 

There  are  very  hw  private  banking  establishments  at  present  existing  in  Ireland,  at 
least  compared  with  those  in  this  country. 

VI.   Banks  (Foreign). 

To  attempt  giving  any  detailed  account  of  the  principal  foreign  banks  would  very  far 
exceed  our  limits ;  we  shall,  therefore,  only  notice  a  few  of  the  more  celebrated. 

The  Bank  of  Venice,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  banking  establishment  in  Europe. 
It  was  founded  so  early  as  1171,  and  subsisted  till  the  subversion  of  the  republic  in  1797. 
It  was  essentially  a  deposit  bank  ;  and  its  bills  bore  at  all  times  a  premium  or  agio  over 
the  current  money  of  the  city. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  established  in  1 659.  It  was  a  deposit  bank  ;  and  pay- 
ments were  made  by  writing  off  sums  from  the  account  of  one  individual  to  those  of 
another.  According  to  the  principles  on  which  the  bank  was  established,  it  should  have 
■had  at  all  times  in  its  coffers  bullion  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the  claims  upon  it. 
But  the  directors  privately  lent  about  10,500,000  florins  to  the  states  of  Holland  and 
Friesland.  This  circumstance  transpired  when  the  French  invaded  Holland,  and  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  bank.  —  (See  my  edition  of  the   Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.   p.  333.) 

The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  was  established  in  1814.  It  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  was  to  enjoy  for  25  years  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  issuing  notes.  The  original  capital  of  5,000,000  florins  was  doubled  in  1819. 
The  king  holds  one  tenth  of  the  shares.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  are  managed  by  a 
president,  secretary,  and  5  directors,  who  are  chosen  every  6  months,  but  may  be 
indefinitely  re-elected.  This  l)ank  discounts  bills  of  exchange  with  three  responsible 
signatures ;  it  takes  continuations  on  stock,  and  sometimes  lends  on  bullion  at  such  a 
rate  of  interest  and  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  agreed  upon.      It  occasionally,  also. 
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makes  loans  on  merchandise,  but  never  at  less  than  5  per  cent.  Its  notes  vary  from 
1,000  florins  to  25  florins,  that  is,  from  83^.  to  2^/.  The  dividends  have  varied  from 
3  to  7  per  cent.  The  shares  are  each  1,000  florins,  and  are  at  present  worth  25  per 
cent,  premium  ex  dividend.  The  responsibility  of  the  shareholders  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  tlieir  stock. — (Consitl's  Answer  to  Circular  Queries.) 

The  B(ink  of  Hamburgh  is  a  deposit  bank,  and  its  affairs  are  managed  according  to  a 
svstcm  that  insures  the  fullest  publicity.  It  receives  no  deposits  in  coin,  but  only  in 
bullion  of  a  certain  degree  of  fineness.  It  charges  itself  with  the  bullion  at  the  rate  of 
442  schillings  the  mark,  and  issues  it  at  the  rate  of  444  schillings ;  being  a  charge  of 
^ths,  or  nearly  5,  per  cent,  for  its  retention.  It  advances  money  on  jewels  to  f  ths  of 
their  value.  The  city  is  answerable  for  all  pledges  deposited  with  the  bank  ;  they  may 
be  sold  by  auction,  if  they  remain  1  year  and  G  weeks  without  any  interest  being  paid. 
If  the  value  be  not  claimed  within  3  years,  it  is  forfeited  to  the  poor.  The  Bank  of 
Hamburgh  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  managed  in  Europe. 

The  Bartk  of  France  was  founded  in  1803.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes 
payable  to  bearer  was  granted  to  it  for  40  years.  Tlie  capital  of  the  bank  consisted  at 
first  of  45,000,000  fr.,  but  it  was  subsequently  increased  to  90,000,000  fr. ,  divided  into 
90,000  shares  or  actions  of  1,000  fr.  each.  Of  these  shares,  C7,900  are  in  Uie  hands  of 
the  public;  22,100,  being  purchased  up  by  the  bank,  form  part  of  Iter  capital.  The 
notes  issued  by  the  bank  arc  for  1,000  and  500  fr.  The  dividend  varies  from  4  to  5 
per  cent.  ;  and  there  is,  besides,  a  reserve  retained  from  the  profits,  which  is  vested  in 
the  5  per  cents.  A  bonus  of  200  fr.  a  share  was  paid  out  of  this  reserve  to  the  share- 
liolders  in  1 820.  The  reserve  in  possession  of  the  bank  in  1 S28,  amounted  to  6,623,000  fr. 
No  bills  are  discounted  that  have  more  than  3  months  to  run.  The  customarj-  rate 
of  discount  is  4  per  cent.,  but  it  varies  according  to  circumstances.  The  discounts  in 
1827  amounted  to  621,000,000  fr.  The  bank  is  obliged  to  open  a  cmnpte  courant  for 
every  one  who  requires  it ;  and  performs  services  for  those  who  have  such  accounts, 
similar  to  those  rendered  by  the  private  banks  of  London  to  their  customers.  She  is 
not  allowed  to  charge  any  commission  upon  current  accounts,  so  that  her  only  remu- 
neration arises  out  of  the  use  of  the  money  placed  in  her  hands  by  the  indi\-iduals  whose 
payments  she  makes.  This  branch  of  the  business  is  said  not  to  be  profitable.  There 
are  about  1,600  accounts  current  at  the  bank  ;  and  of  the  entire  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment, amounting  to  about  900,000  fr.  a  year,  two  thirds  are  said  to  be  incurred  in  this 
department.  The  bank  advances  money  on  pledges  of  different  kinds,  such  as  foreign 
coin  or  bullion,  government  or  other  securities,  &c.  It  also  undertakes  the  care  of 
valuable  articles,  as  plate,  jewels,  bills,  title-deeds,  &c.  The  cliarge  is  g  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  each  deposit  for  every  period  of  6  months  or  under. 

The  administration  of  the  bank  is  vested  in  a  council  general  of  20  members,  viz. 
17  regents,  and  3  censors,  who  are  nominated  by  200  of  the  principal  proprie- 
tors. The  king  appoints  the  governor  and  deputy  governor.  The  first  must  be 
possessed  of  150,  and  the  latter  of  50  shares.  A  compte  rendu  is  annually  published,  and 
a  report  by  the  censors,  which  together  give  a  very  full  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank.  The  institution  is  flourishing,  and  enjoys  unlimited  credit. — (For  further  details 
with  respect  to  the  Bank  of  France,  see  Storch,  Cours  d'Economie  Politique,  Paris, 
1823,  tom.  iv.   pp.  168  — 180.,  and  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  different  years.) 

Banks  have  also  been  established  at  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  and  Petersburgh. 
Those  who  wish  for  detailed  information  with  respect  to  these  establishments,  may 
consult  the  work  of  M.  Storch,  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  In  the  4th  volume, 
there  is  an  admirable  account  of  the  paper  money  of  tlie  different  continental  states. 
The  objects  we  have  in  view  will  be  accomplished  by  laying  before  our  readers  the 
following  details  with  respect  to  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Russia,  established  in  1818  :  — 
"  This  bank  receives  deposits  in  gold  and  silver,  foreign  as  well  as  Russian  coin,  and  in 
bars  and  ingots.  It  has  a  department  for  transferring  the  sums  deposited  with  it,  on  the 
plan  of  tlie  Hamburgh  Bank.  It  discounts  bills  and  lends  money  on  deposits  of  mer- 
chandise of  Russian  produce  or  origin.  Its  capital  consists  of  30,000,000  of  bank-note 
rul)les.  It  is  administered  by  a  governor  and  4  directors  appointed  by  government, 
and  4  directors  elected  by  the  commercial  body  of  Petersburgh.  Tlie  property  in  the 
bank  is  protected  against  all  taxation,  sequestration,  or  attachment ;  and  it  is  enacted, 
that  subjects  of  countries  with  which  Russia  may  l)e  at  war  shall  be  entitled  at  all  times 
to  receive  back  their  deposits  without  any  reservation.  It  is  also  declared,  that  at  no 
time  shall  the  bank  be  called  upon  for  any  part  of  its  capital  to  assist  the  government. 
All  deposits  must  be  made  for  6  months  at  least,  and  be  repayable  at  or  before  that 
period,  and  not  be  less  than  500  rubles :  sums  so  deposited  to  pay  ^  per  cent.  The 
deposits,  if  in  bars,  ingots,  or  foreign  specie,  are  estimated  in  Russian  silver  coin,  and  so 
registered  in  the  attestation  ;  and  if  not  demanded  back  within  15  days  of  the  expiration 
of  6  months,  or  the  necessary  premium  paid  for  the  prolongation,  the  owner  loses  the 
right  of  claiming  his  original  deposit,  and  must  take  its  estimated  value  in  Russian  silver 
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coin.  No  bills  are  discounted  that  have  less  than  8  days  or  more  than  6  months  to 
run.  The  rate  of  di;«ount  is  6  per  cent.  No  interest  is  allowed  on  money  deposited  in 
the  bank,  unless  notice  be  given  that  it  will  be  allowed  to  lie  for  a  year,  and  3 
months'  notice  be  given  of  the  intention  to  draw  it  out,  when  s/x  per  tent,  interest  is 
allowed."  —  {Ktllys  Cambist,  vol.  i.  p.  303.)  This  bank  has  branches  at  Archangel, 
Moscow,  Odessa,  Riga,  &c. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated  in  181G.  Its  capital  is  35,000,000 
dollars,  divided  into  350,000  shares  of  100  dollais  each.  Seven  millions  were  sub- 
scribed by  the  United  States,  and  the  remaining  28,000,000  by  individuals,  companies, 
corporations,  &c.  In  1832,  8-4,000  shares  were  held  by  foreigners.  The  bank  issuL'sno 
note  for  less  than  5  dollars;  all  its  notes  are  payable  in  specie  on  demand.  It  discounts 
bills  and  makes  advances  on  bullion  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  The  management  is  under 
25  directors;  5  of  whom,  being  holders  of  stock,  are  annually  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Seven  directors,  including  the  president,  constitute 
a  Board. 

The  principal  office  of  the  bank  is  in  Philadelphia;  liut  in  January,  1830,  it  had 
twenty-seven  subordinate  offices,  or  branch  banks,  established  in  difll-rent  parts  of  the 
Union.  Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  some  of  the  items  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1830,  and  the  2d  of  November,  1832. 


Notes  discounted               ... 

1830. 

1832. 

32,138,'270-89  dol. 

45,726,934  95  dol. 

Domestic  bills  discounted        ... 

10,506,8Si?-5l 

lt),304,4y8-48 

Funded  debt  held  by  the  bank        .           .         - 

n,\2'2,r>3000 

4,747,(59(1-45 

Real  estate               .               .               .              - 

2,891,890-75 

1,822,721 -51 

Funds  in  Europe,  equal  to  specie 

2,789,498-54 

2,8S5,01(i-2f; 

Specie              .... 

9,043,748-97 

8.026,(155-45 

Public  deposits          .... 

8,905,501-87 

6,957  ,(;21 -54 

Private  deposits            .... 

7,704,y5G  87 

7,622,898  84 

Circulation        .                   .                  -                 . 

16,083,89400 

17,968,733  36 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  bank  to  the  public  on  the  1st  of  November,  1832,  includ- 
ing its  notes  in  circulation,  deposits,  and  debts  to  the  holders  of  public  fimds,  were 
37,296,950-20  dollars;  and  its  assets,  including  specie,  cash  in  Europe,  debts  from 
individuals,  banking  companies,  &c.  were  79,593,870-97  dollars;  leaving  a  surplus  of 
42,296,920-77  dollars,  showing  the  stability  of  the  bank  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
institution  of  the  sort  in  the  world.  — (liepoit  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  Affairs  of 
the  Rank  of  the  United  States,  Dec.  4.  1832.)  The  charter  of  the  bank  expires  in 
1836.  A  bill  for  its  renewal  pas.sed  both  houses  of  Congress  in  1832,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  President.  The  probability,  however,  scenis  to  be,  that  the  measure  will  still 
pass.      Of  its  expediency  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  of  material  service,  by 
affording  a  currency  of  undoubted  solidity,  readily  accepted  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
At  the  period  when  it  was  organised,  nothing  could  be  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition 
than  the  paper  currency  of  the  United  States ;  in  fact,  with  the  excej)tion  perhaps  of 
England  and  Ireland,  they  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  country  from  the  abuse 
of  banking.  In  1814,  all  the  banks  south  and  west  of  New  England  stopped  payment ; 
and  it  appears,  from  the  official  returns,  that  in  all,  no  fewer  than  10'5  banks  were  in  this 
predicament  between  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1830  !  It  is  of 
importance  to  observe,  that  most  of  these  banks  were  joint  stock  companies.  At  present, 
indeed,  there  are  no  strictly  private  banking  companies  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  all  incoi-porated  by  law,  with  a  fixed  capital,  the  shareholders  being  only  liable  in 
most  cases,  though  not  uniformly,  to  the  extent  of  their  shares.  They  all  issue  notes 
of  5  dollars;  but  the  issue  of  notes  of  a  lower  value  has  been  forbidden  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virgim'a.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  this  coimtry  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  New  England  banks,  particularly  those  of  Massachusetts,  and 
they  have  been  held  up  as  a  model  for  our  imitation.  But,  bad  as  our  system  of 
country  banking  imdoubtedly  is,  we  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  any  attempt 
made  to  improve  it,  by  the  adoption  of  even  the  best  parts  of  the  American  system. 
Among  other  regulations,  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  ]Massachusetts  ))rovides  that  no 
bank  for  the  issue  of  notes  can  go  into  operation  in  any  way,  until  at  least  half  its 
capital  stock  .shall  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver  into  the  bank,  and  be  actually  exist- 
ing in  its  coffers;  and  the  cashier  of  every  bank  is  bound  to  make  specific  returns 
once  a  year  of  its  debts  and  assets,  on  being  required  to  do  so  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
But  such  regulations  are  found,  in  ])ractice,  to  be  nearly  if  not  wholly  worthless.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  banks  having  borrowed  an  amount  of  dollars  equal  to  half 
their  capita],  for  a  single  day ;  and  of  such  dollars  having  been  examined  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  reported  by  them,  and  sn-orn  by  a  majority  of 
the  uirectors  to  be  the  first  instalment  paid  by  the  stockholders  of  (he  bank,  and  intended 
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to  remain  in  it !  —  ( Gouge's  Paper  Money  and  Bayiking  in  the  United  States,  part  ii. 
p.  157.)  We  do  not,  of  course,  imagine  that  such  disgraceful  instances  can  be  of 
common  occurrence;  but  a  system  which  permits  of  frauds  of  this  sort  being  per- 
petrated under  cover  of  authority,  must  be  altogether  vicious.  The  publicity,  too,  to 
which  the  banks  are  subject,  is  injurious  rather  than  otherwise.  They  know  when  they 
are  to  be  called  upon'to  make  their  returns;  and  in  order  to  render  them  as  favourable 
as  possible,  they  are  in  the  habit,  for  a  month  or  two  previously,  of  narrowing  their 
discounts,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  those  with  whom  they  deal ;  and  endeavour  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  through  temporary  loans,  and  all  manner  of  devices,  to  swell 
the  amount  of  bullion  in  their  coffers  on  the  day  of  examination.  If  the  banks  were 
obliged  to  make  regular  weekly  or  even  monthly  returns  of  their  situation,  they  might 
afford  some  little  useful  information ;  but  it  is  abundantly  obvious,  that  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  present  returns  must  be,  even  when  not  so  intended,  misleading  and 
deserving  of  very  little  attention.  The  truth  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  ever  to  organise  secure  banks  of  issue,  —  and  it  is  with  such  only  that  the 
legislature  has  any  right  to  interfere,  —  except  by  obliging  them  to  give  security  for  their 
notes.  Every  other  scheme,  how  carefully  soever  it  may  be  devised,  is  sure  in  the  end 
to  prove  nugatory  and  to  be  defeated.  That  part  of  the  American  system  which  limits 
the  responsibility  of  the  partners  in  a  bank  to  the  amount  of  their  shares,  seems  to  us 
to  be  in  the  last  degree  objectionable.  It  affords  a  strong  temptation  to  the  commission 
of  fraud,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  possesses  a  single  countervailing  advantage. 
We  have  been  assured  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  it  has  been  produc- 
tive of  the  most  mischievous  consequences.  Six  of  the  Massachusetts  banks,  having,  or 
professing  to  have,  a  capital  of  800,000  dollars,  failed  between  the  1st  of  January,  1811, 
and  the  1st  of  July,  1830. 

We  subjoin  an  official  abstract  of  the  state  of  the  84  banks  existing  in  Massachusetts, 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  August,  1832. 

Abstract  Account  of  the  Massachusetts  Banks. 


DoUars. 

DoUan. 

Capital  stock  paid  in           -           - 

.24,520,20000 

Bills  of  banks  in  this  State 

1,027,36-2-03 

Bills  in  circulation 

7,12-2,856  00 

Bills  of  banks  elsewhere 

174,568-62 

Nett  profits  on  hand 

1,031,90016 

Balances  due  from  other  banks     - 

2,307,784-26 

Balances  due  to  other  banks 

1,993,904-15 

Due  to  the  banks,  excepting  ba- 

38,889,727-24 

Cash   deposited,  &c.,  not  bearing 

lances            ... 

interest           -               -               - 

2,938,970-33 

Total  resources  of  the  banks 

44,042,006-54 

Cash  deposited,  bearing  interest    - 

6,268,584-61 

Amount  of  last  dividend 

689,275-00 

Due  from  the  hanks 

43,99fi,»X)-00 

—         reserved  profits 

4-«,708-74 

Gold,  silver,  fitc.  in  banks 

90e,'2«5-73 

Debts  secured  by  pledge  of  stock  - 

&44,761-73 

Real  estate             -              -              - 

738,612-64 

—    due,  and  considered  doubtful 

211,91478 

Rate  of  dividend  on  amount  of  capital  of  the  batiks,  as  existing  when  dividend  was  made>  3*125 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Gallatin  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  number  and  capital  of  the  banking 
establishments  existing  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  January,  1830:  — 


States. 

Number 
of  Banks. 

Capital. 

Sutes. 

Number 
of  Banks. 

■  Capital.      « 

Massachusetts 

Maine        ... 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut      •        .        - 

New  York            • 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware        ... 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Vircinia 

66 
18 
18 
10 
47 
13 
37 
18 
33 
4 
13 
9 
4 

Dollars. 

20,420,000 

2,0:0,000 

1,791,670 

432,625 

6,118,397 

4,485,177 

20,083,353 

2,017,009 

14,609,963 

830,000 

6,250,495 

3,875,794 

5,571,100 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina    . 

Georgia        -         .          - 

Louisiana        .        .        - 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Michigan        ... 

Florida      . 

Delaware 

Toul 

-    3 
5 
9 
4 

2 

11 

2 

;   DoUan. 

3,195,000 

4,631,000 

4,-203,029 

5,665,980 

643,503 

950,600 

737,817 

1,454,386 

10,000 

75,000 

."JSO 

110.101,898 

For  further  information  with  respect  to  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  see  the  Report, 
12th  of  February,  1820,  of  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (W.  H.  Crawford,  Esq.)  to 
Congre.ss ;  the  pamphlet  of  Albert  Gallatin,  Esq.  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  System 
of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia,  1831  ;  Gouge's  Account  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking 
in  the  United  States,  8fc.  And  for  further  details  as  to  foreign  banks,  see  Bordeaux, 
Calcutta,  CnRis-nANiA,  Copenhagen,  Naples,  &c. 

VII.    Banks  for  Savings, 
Are  banks  established  for  the  receipt  of  small  sums  deposited  by  the  poorer  class  of 
persons,  and  for  the  accumulation  of  such  sums  at  compound  interest.    They  are  managed 
by  individuals,  who  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  deposits.       All  monies  paid  into 
any  Savings  Bank  established  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  9  Geo.  4.  c.  92.,  are 
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ordered  to  be  paid  into  tlie  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  vested  in  Bank  annuities 
or  Exchequer  bills.  The  interest  payable  to  depositors  is  not  to  exceed  2/1.  per  cent. 
per  diem,  or  3/.  8s.  S^d.  per  cent,  per  annum.  No  depositor  can  contribute  more  than 
30/.,  exclusive  of  compound  interest,  to  a  Savings  Bank  in  any  one  year;  and  the  total 
deposits  to  be  received  from  any  one  individual  are  not  to  exceed  150/.  ;  and  whenever 
the  deposits,  and  compound  interest  accruing  upon  them,  standing  in  the  name  of  any 
one  individual,  shall  amount  to  200/.,  no  interest  shall  be  payable  upon  such  deposit  so 
long  as  it  shall  amount  to  200/.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  system  in  1817,  down 
to  January,  1831,  the  sums  received  from  depositors,  and  the  interest  accruing  upon 
them,  amounted  to  20,760,228/.,  of  which  the  depositors  had  received,  in  principal  and 
interest,  5,648,838/.  ;  leaving,  at  the  period  in  question,  a  balance  due  to  the  'depositors 
of  15,111,890/.  The  commissioners  for  the  ^eduction  of  the  national  debt  liave  the 
disposal  of  the  sums  vested  in  the  public  funds  on  account  of  Savings  Banks. 

The  principle  and  object  of  these  institutions  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  In 
the  metropolis,  and  many  other  parts  of  England,  public  banks  do  not  receive  small  de- 
posits, and  upon  none  do  they  pay  any  interest.  And  even  in  Scotland,  where  the  public 
banks  allow  interest  upon  deposits,  they  do  not  generally  receive  less  than  10/.  But  few 
poor  persons  are  able  to  save  so  large  a  sum,  except  by  a  lengthened  course  of  economy. 
The  truth,  therefore,  is,  that  until  Savings  Banks  were  established,  the  poor  were  every 
where  without  the  means  of  securely  and  profitably  investing  those  small  sums  they  are 
not  unfrequently  in  a  condition  to  save  ;  and  were  consequently  led,  from  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  them,  to  neglect  opportunities  for  making  savings,  or  if  they  did  make  them, 
were  tempted,  by  the  offer  of  high  interest,  to  lend  them  to  persons  of  doubtful  characters 
and  desj)erate  fortunes,  by  whom  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  squandered.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  could  be  more  important,  in  the  view  of  diffusing 
habits  of  forethought  and  economy  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  tiian  the  establishment 
of  Savings  Banks,  where  the  smallest  sums  are  placed  in  perfect  safety,  are  accumulated 
at  compound  interest,  and  are  paid,  with  their  accumulations,  the  moment  they  are 
demanded  by  the  depositors.  The  system  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy  ;  but  the  magnitude 
of  the  deposits  already  received,  sets  its  powerful  and  salutary  operation  in  a  very  striking 
point  of  view. 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  St.  Pancras  Savings  Bank,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  model  for  similar  institutions,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  drawn  up  w^ith  great  care, 
and  closely  correspond  with  the  provisions  in  the  act  9  Geo.  4.  c.  92. 

1.  Managetnent. — This  Bank  is  under  the  management  of  a  president,  vice-presidents,  trustees,  and 
not  less  than  tifty  managers,  none  of  whom  are  permitted  to  derive  any  benefit  whatsoever,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  deposits  received,  or  the  produce  thereof.  One  or  more  of  the  managers  attend 
when  the  Bank  is  open  for  business. 

2.  Superintending  Catnmittee.  —  A  committee  of  not  less  than  ten  managers,  three  of  whom  form  a 
quorum,  is  eni]>owercd  to  superintend,  manage,  and  conduct  the  general  business  of  this  Bank  ;  to  add  to 
their  number  from  among  the  managers  ;  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  and  to  appoint  a  treasurer 
or  treasurers,  agent  or  agents,  auditors,  an  actuary  and  clerks,  and  other  officers  and  servants,  and  to 
withdraw  any  such  api)ointniints,  and  to  appoint  others,  should  it  be  considered  necessary  so  to  do. — 
Tlie  proceedings  of  this  committee  are  regularly  laid  before  the  general  meetings  of  the  Bank. 

3.  Elections — The  superintending  committee  is  emiiowered  to  add  to  the  number  of  managers,  until 
they  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  exclusively  ol  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  trustees.  And 
any  vacancies  of  president,  vice-prisideiits,  and  trustees,  are  to  be  tilled  up  at  a  general  meeting. 

4  General  Meetings,  —  A  general  meeting  of  the  president,  vice-presidents,  trustees,  ;;nd  managers  of 
this  Bank  shall  be  held  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  February.  The  superintending  committee  shall  lay 
before  every  such  meeting  a  rei)ort  of  the  transactions  of  the  bank,  and  state  of  the  accounts.  The 
superintending  committee  for  the  succeeding  year  shall  be  elected  at  such  general  meeting  ;  and  failing 
such  election,  the  former  committee  shall  be  considered  as  reappointed. 

5.  Special  Meetings. — The  suptrintending  committee  are  authorised  to  call  special  general  meetings 
when  they  think  proper  ;  and  also,  on  the  requisition  of  any  ten  managers,  delivered  in  writing  to  the 
actuary,  or  to  the  manager  in  attendance  at  the  Bank ;  and  of  such  meeting  seven  days'  notice  shall  be 
given. 

6.  Liability  qf  Trustees,  Managers,  Officers,  S(C.  —  No  trustee  or  manager  shall  be  personally  liable 
except  for  his  own  acts  and  deeds,  nor  for  any  thing  done  by  him  in  virtue  of  his  ottice,  except  where  he 
sliail  be  guilty  of  « ilful  neglect  or  default;  but  the  treasurer  or  treasurers,  the  actuary,  and  every 
olhcer  intrusted  with  the  receipt  or  custody  of  any  sum  of  money  deposited  for  the  purpo.^es  of  this 
Institution,  and  every  ollicer,  or  other  person,  receiving  salary  or  allowance  for  their  services  from  the 
funds  thereof,  shall  give  good  and  sutficient  security,  by  bond  or  bonds,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  for  the  just  and  faithful  execution  of  such  office  of  trust. 

7.  Investment  and  Limita'.ivn  of  Deposits.  —  Deposits  of  not  less  than  one  shilling,  and  not  exceeding 
thirty  poujids  in  the  whole,  exclusive  of  compound  interest,  from  any  one  depositor,  or  trustee  of  a 
depositor,  during  each  and  every  year  ending  on  the  20th  of  November,  will  bo  received  and  invested, 
pursuant  to  9  Geo.  4.  c.  92.  s.  11.,  until  the  same  shall  amount  to  one  hundred  and  Ji/ty  povnds  in  the 
whole;  and  when  the  principal  and  interest  together  shall  amount  to  two  hundred  pounds,  then  no 
interest  will  be  payable  en  such  deposit,  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  amount  to  that  sum.  But  depo- 
sitors, whose  accounts  amounted  to,  or  exceeded,  two  hundred  pounds,  at  the  passing  of  the  said  act, 
on  thetSth  of  July,  1828,  will  continue  to  be  entitled  to  interest  and  compound  interest  thereon. 

8.  Interest  to  be  allowed  to  Depositors.  —  In  coiilbrmity  with  the  24th  clause  of  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  92.,  an 
interest  at  the  rate  of  I'Jrf.  per  cent,  per  day,  being  SI.  Es.  5\d.  per  cent,  per  annum  (the  full  amount 
authorised  by  the  said  act),  will  be  allowed  to  depositors,  and  placcxi  to  their  accounts  as  a  cash  deposit, 
in  the  month  of  Xoiumber  in  each  year.  Depositors  demanding  payment  of  the  whole  amount  of 
their  deposits  in  this  Bank,  will  be  allowed  the  interest  due  on  such  deposits  up  to  the  day  on  which 
notice  of  withdrawing  shall  be  given,  but  no  interest  will  be  allowed,  in  any  case,  on  the  fractional  part« 
of  a  pound  sterling. 

9.  Description  and  Declaration.  —  Every  person  desirous  of  making  any  deposit  in  this  Bank,  shall,  at 
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the  time  of  making  their  first  deposit,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  shall  bo  rcquireil  so  to  dr.,  declare 
their  residence,  occupation,  profession,  or  calling,  and  sign  (either  by  themselves,  or,  in  case  of  infants 
under  the  age  of  seven  years,  by  some  person  or  persons  to  be  approved  of  by  the  trustees  or  managers, 
or  their  officer),  a  declaration  that  they  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  entitled  to  any  deposit  in,  or  benefit 
from,  the  funds  of  any  other  Savings  Bank  in  England  or  Ireland,  nor  to  any  sum  or  sums  standing  in 
the  name  or  names  of  any  other  person  or  persons  in  the  books  of  this  Bank.  And  in  case  any  such 
declaration  shall  not  be  true,  every  such  person  (or  the  person  on  whose  behalf  such  declaration  may  have 
been  signed)  shall  forfeit  and  lose  all  right  and  title  to  such  deposits,  and  the  trustees  and  managers 
shall  cause  the  sura  or  sums  so  forfeited  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt ;  but  no  depositor  shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  such  forfeiture,  on  account  of  being 
a  trustee  on  behalf  of  others,  or  of  being  interested  in  the  funds  of  any  Friendly  Society  legally  esta- 
blished. ,       ,  ..  ,     .,  L 

10.  Trustees  on  Behalf  of  others  —Venom  may  act  as  trustees  for  depositors,  whether  such  persons  are 
themselves  depositors  in  any  Savings  Bank  or  not,  provided  that  such  trustee  or  trustees  shall  make 
«uch  declaration  on  behalf  of  such  depositor  or  depositors,  and  be  subject  to  the  like  conditions  in  everv 
respect,  as  are  required  in  the  case  of  persons  making  deposits  on  their  own  account,  and  the  receipt  and 
receipts  of  such  trustee  or  trustees,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  or  the  executors  or  administrators  of  any 
sole  trustee,  or  surviving  trustee,  with  or  without  (as  may  be  required  by  the  managers)  the  receipt  of 
the  person  on  whose  account  such  sum  may  have  been  deposited,  shall  be  a  good  and  valid  discharge  to 
the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  Institution. 

11.  Mhiors. Deposits  are  received  from,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  minors,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 

regulations  as  the  deposits  of  persons  of  21  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

12  Friendly  and  Charitable  Societies.  — Yncn&Xy  Societies,  legally  established  previous  to  the  2Sth  ot 
July  1828,  may  deposit  their  funds  through  their  treasurer,  steward,  or  other  officer  or  officers,  with- 
out any  limitation  as  to  the  amount.  But  Friendly  Societies  formed  and  enrolled  after  that  date,  are  not 
permitted  to  make  deposits  exceeding  the  sum  of  oOO/.,  principal  and  interest  included  ;  and  no  interest 
will  be  payable  thereon,  whenever  the  same  shall  amount  to,  or  continue  at,  the  said  sum  of  300/.  or 

Deposiu  are  received  from  the  trustees  or  treasurers  of  Charitable  Societies,  not  exceeding  100/.  pr-r 
annum,  provided  the  amount  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  300/.,  exclusive  of  interest. 

13  Deposits  of  Persons  unable  to  attend.  —  Forms  are  given  at  the  office,  enabling  persons  to  become 
depositors  who  are  unable  to  attend  personally ;  and  those  who  have  previously  made  a  deposit,  may 
send  additional  sums,  together  with  their  book,  by  any  other  person. 

H.  Depositors'  Book. —  The  deposits  arc  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  at  the  time  they  are  made, 
and  the  depositor  receives  a  book  with  a  corresponding  entry  therein  ;  which  book  must  be  brought  to 
the  office  every  time  that  any  further  sum  is  deposited,  also  when  notice  is  given  for  withdrawing  money, 
and  at  the  time  the  repayment  is  to  be  made,  so  that  the  transactions  may  be  duly  entered  therein. 

1.5  Withdrawing  Deposits.  —  Depositors  mav  receive  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  deposits  on  any 
day  appointed  bv  the  managers,  not  exceeding/our/^-fn  days  after  notice  has  been  given  for  that  purjiose ; 
but  such  deposits  can  only  be  repaid  to  the  depositor  personally,  or  to  the  bearer  of  an  order  under  the 
hand  of  the  depositor,  signed  in  the  presence  of  either  the  minister  or  a  churchwarden  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  depositor  resides,  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  a  manager  of  this  Bank. 

g^  The  Depositor's  Book  must  always  be  produced  when  notice  of  withdrawing  is  given. 

ifi.  Money  withdrawn  may  be  re-deposited.  —  Depositors  may  withdraw  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  ard 
re-deposit  the  same  at  any  time  or  times  within  any  one  year,  reckoning  from  the  20th  day  of  November, 
provided  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  re-deposited,  and  any  previous  deposit  or  deposits  which  may  have 
been  made  by  such  depositor  in  the  course  of  the  year,  taken  together,  shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time  in 
such  year,  the  sum  of  30/.,  additional  principal  money  bearing  interest. 

17.  Return  or  liefusal  of  Deposits.  —  This  Bank  is  at  liberty  to  return  the  amount  of  the  deposits  to  all 
or  any  of  the  depositors,  and  may  refuse  to  receive  deposits  in  any  case,  where  it  shall  be  deemed  expe- 
dient so  to  do. 

18.  Deposits  of  a  deceased  Depositor  exceeding  Fifty  Pounds. — In  case  of  the  death  of  any  depo- 
sitor in  this  Bank,  whose  deposits,  and  the  interest  thereon,  shall  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  o(Jifty 
puimds,  the  same  shall  only  be  paid  to  the  executor  or  executors,  administrator  or  administrators,  on 
the  production  of  the  probate  of  the  will,  or  letters  of  administration. 

ly.  Deposits  of  a  deceased  Depositor  not  exceeding  Fifty  Poujids.  —  Incase  a  depositor  in  this  Bank 
shall  die,  whose  deposits,  including  interest  thereon,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  and  that 
the  trustees  or  nian.igers  shall  be  satisfied  that  no  will  was  made  and  left,  and  that  no  letters  of 
administration  will  be  taken  out,  tliey  shall  be  at  liberty  to  pay  the  same  to  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
deceased,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  according  to  the  statute  of  distribution,  or  require  the  production 
of  letters  of  administration,  at  their  discretion.  And  the  Bank  shall  be  indemnified  by  any  such  pay- 
ments from  all  and  every  claim  in  respect  thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever. 

20.  Certificate. In  ail  cases  wherein  certificates  shall  be  required  of  the  amount  of  deposits  in  this 

Bank  belonging  to  depositors  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  free  of  stamp  duties,  a  probate  of 
will,  or  letters  of  administration,  such  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  a  manager,  and  countersigned  by 
the  actuary  for  the  time  being,  as  a  true  extract  from  the  Ledger  of  the  Institution. 

21.  Arbitration  of  J)i.ffirences.  —  In  case  any  dispute  shall  arise  between  the  trustees  or  managers  of 
this  Bank,  or  any  j.erson  or  persons  acting  under  them,  and  any  individual  depositor  therein,  or  any 
trustee  of  a  depositor,  or  any  person  claiming  to  be  such  executor,  administrator,  or  next  of  kin, 
then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  matter  so  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  barrister  at  law  apixiinteti 
by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  under  the  authority  of  the  t>  Geo.  4. 
c.  92.  s.  45.  ;  and  whatever  award,  order,  or  determination  shall  be  made  by  the  said  barrister,  shall  be 
binding  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties,  and  shall  be  final,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  without  any 
appeal. 

Purchase  of  Government  Annuities  by  Depositors  in  Savings  Ban/is.  —  The  act  2  &  3 
JVill.  4.  c.  14.  enables  depositors  in  Savings  Banks  and  others  to  purcha.se  government 
annuities  for  life  or  for  years,  and  citlier  immediate  or  deferred.  At  present  theso 
annuities  arc  limited  to  '20/.  a  year.  The  money  advanced  is  returnable  in  ca.se  the 
contracting  party  does  not  live  to  the  age  at  which  the  annuity  is  to  become  payable,  or 
is  unable  to  continue  the  monthly  or  amiual  instalments.  That  this  measure  was  bene- 
volently intended,  and  that  it  may  be  ])roductive  of  advantage  to  many  individuals.,  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  l)ut  we  look  upon  all  attempts,  and  particularly  tnose  made  by  govern- 
ment, to  get  individuals  to  exchange  ca)>ilal  for  annuities,  as  radically  objectionable  ; 
and  as  being  subversive  of  principles  which  ought  to  be  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened (See  Fl'.nus. ) 
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Summary  of  Savings  Banks,  &c.  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  November,  1832. 


In  England  there  were,  on  the  lOtli  of  November, 
1832, 384  Savings  Banks  :  of  these,  7  have  made 
no  return,  the  remaining  Banks  contain. 


Depositors. 


Amount. 


£ 
Under    20 

—  50  . 

—  100 

—  150 

—  200  . 
Above  200  ■ 


Friendly  Societies 
Charitable  ditto 


No. 

195,035 
102,536 
47,903 
17,031 
7,908 
3,756 


374,169 
4,162 
1,996 


£ 
1,410,792 
3,146,753 

3,235,083 

2,042,425 

1,338,233 

930,953 


12,161,607' 
623,273 
131,1-18 


Accounts         ...        380,327  12,916,028 
Average  amount  of  each  deposit  in  England,  32/. 

*  This  is  the  amount  given  in  the  table  whence 
this  abstract  has  been  taken,  but  it  does  not  quite 
gree  with  the  items. 


In  Wales  there  were  on  the  lOtii  of  November,  1832 
22  Savings  Banks  :  1  has  made  no  return ;  the 
remaining  Banks  contain. 


Depositors, 


Depositors 
Friendly  Societies 
Charitable  ditto 


Accounts  ...    10,S!)4     349,794 

Average  amount  of  each  deposit  in  Wales, ;  1 '. 


In  Ireland  there  were,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1832,  77  Savings  Banks  :  7  have  ma<le  no  return  ; 
the  remaining  Banks  contain. 


Depositors 
Friendly  Societies 
Charitable  ditto 


No. 

37,^98 
2i-j 
347 


Amount. 

£ 

1,' 04,189 
10,609 
31,027 


Accounts        ...        38,479     1,045,!- 25 
Average  amount  of  each  deposit  in  Ireland,  2fa7. 


Grand  Total  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1832. 


Savings  Banks.     1           Accounts. 

Amount. 

Average  Amount  of  each  Deposit.                    ] 

483 

429,400 

£ 

14,311,647 

£ 

30 

(From  the  Statistical  Table  compiled  by  John  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq.) 

BANGKOK,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  situated  about  20  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Menam,  but  chiefly  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank,  in  lat.  ].3° 
•40'  N.,  long.  lOI'^  lO'  E.  The  Menam  opens  in  the  centre  nearly  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  There  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  mud  flat 
10  miles  in  depth.  The  outer  edge  of  this  flat,  which  is  little  more  than  200  yards 
broad,  is  sandy  and  of  harder  materials  than  the  inner  part ;  which  is  so  soft,  that  wlicn  a 
ship  groiuids  on  it  during  the  ebb,  she  often  sinks  5  feet  in  the  mud  and  clay,  whidi 
.supports  her  upright,  so  that  she  is  but  little  inconvenienced.  The  highest  water  on  the 
bar  of  the  Menam,  from  February  to  September,  is  about  IS^  feet;  and  in  the  remain- 
ing 4  months,  somewhat  more  than  14  feet,  —  a  diflierence  probably  produced  liy  the 
accumulation  of  water  at  the  head  of  the  bay  after  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  by  the 
heavy  floods  of  tlie  rainy  season.  On  account  of  the  deficiency  of  water  on  the  bar, 
vessels  sent  to  Bangkok  had  better,  perhaps,  not  exceed  2G0  or  250  tons  burden.  In 
all  other  respects,  the  river  is  extremely  safe  and  commodious.  Its  mouth  is  no  .sooner 
approachc<l,  than  it  deejy;-s  gradually ;  and  at  I'aknam,  two  miles  up,  there  are  G  and  7 
fathoms  water.  This  depth  increases  as  you  ascend,  and  at  Bangkok  is  not  less  than  9 
fathoms.  The  only  danger  is,  or  rather  was,  a  sand  bank  oft'  Paknam,  bare  at  low 
water ;  but  on  this  a  fort  or  battery  has  been  erected  within  the  last  kw  years,  afibrding 
at  all  times  a  distinct  beacon.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  so  equal,  that  a  ship  may 
range  from  one  side  to  another,  approaching  the  banks  so  closely  that  her  yards  may 
literally  overhang  them.  The  navigation  is  said  to  be  equally  safe  all  the  way  up  to  the 
old  capital  of  Yuthia,  80  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  city  of  Bangkok  extends  along  the  l)anks  of  the  ]Menam  to  the  distance  of  about 
2i  miles  ;  but  is  of  no  great  breadth,  probably  not  exceeding  1^  mile.  On  the  left  bank 
there  is  a  long  street  or  row  of  floating  houses ;  each  house  or  shop,  for  they  are  in 
general  both,  consi.sting  of  a  distinct  vessel,  wliich  may  be  moored  any  where  along  the 
banks.  Besides  the  principal  river,  which  at  the  city  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  the  country  is  intersected  by  a  great  nmnber  of  tributary  streams  and  canals,  so  that 
almost  all  intercourse  at  Bangkok  is  by  water.  The  population  lias  been  computed  at 
50,000  or  60,000,  half  of  whom  are  Chinese  settlers. 

'i'he  total  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  has  been  estimated  at  190,000  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  only  2,790.500,  principally  resident  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Menam. 
Of  the  entire  population,  it  is  supjiosed  that  not  less  than  440,000  are  Chinese.  The 
common  necessaries  of  life  at  Bangkok  arc  exceedingly  cheap.  A  cwt.  of  rice  may 
always  be  had  for  2s.  and  very  often  for  Is.  Other  neces.saries,  such  as  .salt,  palm-sugar, 
spices,  vegetables,  fish,  and  even  flesh,  are  proportionally  cheap.  'I"hc  price  of  good 
pork,  for  example,  is  2^(1.  ])er  lb.  A  duck  may  be  had  for  Id.  and  a  fowl  for  .SfA  The 
neighbourhood  of  Bangkok  is  one  of  the  most  productive  places  in  tlie  world  for  fine 
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fruits ;  for  here  are  assembled,  and  to  be  had  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abundance, 
the  orange  and  lichi  of  Cliina,  the  raangoc  of  Hindostan,  and  the  mangostcin,  durian,  and 
shaddock  of  the  Malay  countries. 

Monies,  lyeiglils,  ami  Measures.  —  Gold  and  cdpper  are  not  used  as  money  in  Siam,  and  the  currency 
consists  only  of  cowrie  shells  and  silver.  The  denominations  are  as  follow  :  — 200  bia  or  cowries  mnl;e 
1  p'hai-nung;  2  p'hai-nungs,  1  sing-p'hai ;  2  sing-p'hais,  1  fuang;  2  fuangs,  1  salung;  4  salung*,  1  bat  or 
tical ;  80  ticals,  1  cattie  ;  IciO  catties,  1  pfcul. 

The  standard  coin  is  the  bat,  which  Kuropeatls  have  called  a  tical ;  but  there  are  also  coins,  though  less 
frequently,  of  the  lower  denominations.  These  are  of  a  rude  and  peculiar  form.  They  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  small  bits  of  a  silver  bar  bent,  and  the  ends  beaten  together.  They  are  im|)rcsse(l 
■with  two  or  three  small  stamps,  not  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  coin.  The  cattie  and  picul  are,  oi 
course,  only  used  in  speaking  of  large  sums  of  money.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  small  weights, 
which  have  the  same  denominations  as  the  coins.  The  p'hai-nung,  the  lowest  of  these,  is  in  this  case 
Bulxiivided  into  52  sagas,  or  re<i  beans,  the  Al>rus  precatorius  of  botanists. 

The  bat,  or  tical,  was  assayed  at  the  mint  of  Calcutta  ;  it  was  found  to  weigh  23f)  grains ;  its  standard, 
however,  was  uncertain,  and  the  value  of  different  specimens  varied  from  1  rupee  3  anas  and  3  pice,  to  1 
rui)ee  3  anas  and  7  pice.     The  value,  therefore,  in  sterling  money,  is  about  'is.  6(1.,  and  it  is  so  considered. 

In  respect  to  ordinary  measures,  the  Siamese  cattie  is  double  the  weight  of  the  Chinese  cattie,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  equal  to  Ijlb.  avoirdupois.  The  picul,  however,  is  of  the  same  weight,  con- 
sisting in  the  one  case  of  50  catties  only,  and  in  the  other  of  100.  In  weighing  rice  and  salt,  a  large 
measure  is  used,  consisting,  in  respect  to  the  first  of  22  piculs,  and  of  the  last  of  2b  piculs.  Ilice  is  also 
measured  by  the  basket,  of  which  100  go  to  the  large  measure  above-mentioned. 

The  long  measures  are  as  follow  :  —  12  finger  breadths  make  1  span  ;  2  spans,  1  cubit ;  4  cubits,  1  fathom  ; 
21  fathoms,  1  sen  ;  and  100  sen,  1  yuta,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  pronounced  by  the  Siamese,  yut.  The 
fathom  is  the  measure  of  most  frequent  use,  and  the  Siamese  have  a  jwle  of  this  length  divided  into  its 
fractional  parts.  This,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  equal  to  about  6  feet  6  inches.  The  sen  ai)pcars 
to  be  also  used  in  the  admeasurement  of  land,  and  to  be  the  name  of  a  square  measure  of  20  fathoms  to 
the  side. 

Port  Regulations  and  Duties.  —  As  soon  as  a  European  ship  reaches  ^he  bar  of  Siam,  she  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  the  country,  communicate  with  the  chief  of  the  village  of  Paknam,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Menam,  and  from  him  obtain  a  pilot.  At  Paknam,  the  rule  is  to  land  ammunition,  cannon, 
and  small  arras;  but  this  regulation  is  not  very  rigidly  insisted  on.  The  duties  and  other  imposts  levied 
on  external  trade  are  somewhat  complex,  and  diffbr  in  some  degree  according  to  the  class  of  vessels  sub- 
jected to  them,  and  which  consist  ot  junks  carrying  on  trade  with  China  Proper,  junks  of  the  island  of 
llai-nan,  junks  trading  to  the  Mal.iy  islands,  ajid  European  shipping.  The  imposts  consist  of  a  duty  on 
the  measurement  or  dimensions  of  the  vessel;  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  imports  ;  and  a  rated  tariff  in  most 
cases,  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  a  few,  on  exports.  The  first-named  class  of  vessels,  viz.  the  large  junks 
trading  with  the  principal  ports  of  China,  pay  no  measurement  or  import  duties,  because  these  are 
vessels  belonging  to  the  king,  or  to  the  princes,  or  courtiers,  licensed  to  engage  freely  in  thL;  br.inch 
of  trade.  The  Hai-nan  junks  pay  40  ticals  per  Siamese  fathom,  on  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  vessel. 
The  junks  trading  to  the  JIalay  countries,  in  lieu  of  measurement  duty,  pay  130  ticals  each,  witliout 
regard  to  size.  Neither  of  these  vessels  pay  import  duties.  The  measurement  duties  on  European  vessels 
are  estimated  at  118  ticals  per  fathom,  besides  an  inconsiderable  imjiost  in  the  form  of  an  anchora^-e 
fee.  The  cargoes  of  these  alone  pay  an  import  duty,  which  is  reckoned  at  8  per  cent  ad  valorem,  levied 
in  kind. 

Th2  tariff"  on  exports  consists  of  specific  duties,  of  which  the  following  are  specimens:  — 

Ivory  ....  per  picul  •  -    2|  ticals. 

Stick  lac    .  -  -  -  -  •     i 

Sugar,  if  exported  under  a  European  flag  .  '  -    H 

IJitto  —  an  Indian  flag  .  .  -    1 

'  Cotton  wool  -  -  -  -  -     i 

Trade.  —  The  foreign  trade  of  Siam  is  conducted  with  China,  Cochin  Giina,  Cam- 
bogia,  and  Tonquin,  Java,  Singapore,  and  the  other  British  ports  within  the  Straits  or 
Malacca,  with  an  occasional  intercourse  with  Bombay  and  Surat,  England  and  America. 
The  most  important  branch  of  the  foreign  trade  is  that  with  China.  This  is  wholly  carrieo 
on  in  vessels  of  Chinese  form,  navigated  by  Chinese,  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  are 
built  in  Siam.  The  whole  of  the  Chinese  trade  centres  in  Bangkok,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  junks,  which  trade  to  Sungora  and  Ligor.  The  ports  of  China  which  carry  on 
trade  with  Siam  are,  Canton,  Kiang-mui,  and  Changlim,  in  the  province  of  Quantong ; 
Amoi,  or  Emwi,  in  Fokien ;  Limpo,  or  Nimpo,  in  Chekiang ;  with  Siang-hai,  and 
Saochen,  in  Kiang-nan ;  besides  several  ports  of  the  great  island  Hai-nan.  These 
junks  are  expected  in  Siam  in  the  following  order ;  —  those  of  the  island  of  Hai-nan 
usually  arrive  in  January ;  and  those  from  the  provinces  of  Canton,  Fokien,  and 
Chekiang,  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  down  to  tlie  beginning  of  April.  They  all 
3r.il  from  the  INIcnam  in  the  m£)nths  of  June  and  July,  when  the  south-west  monsoon  is 
at  its  height,  and,  of  course,  there  is  but  one  voyage  performed  yearly.  The  imports 
from  China  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of  what  arc  called  in  commercial  language 
"assorted  cargoes."  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  commodities :  —  Coarse 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  spelter,  quicksilver,  tea,  lacksoy  (vermicelli),  dried  fruits,  rav/ 
silk,  crapes,  satins,  and  other  silk  fabrics,  nankeens,  shoes,  fans,  umbrellas,  writing  paper, 
sacrificial  paper,  incense  rods,  and  many  other  minor  articles.  Not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  importations  are  immigrants. 

The  exports  from  Siam  are  also  very  various,  but  the  following  list  comprehends  the 
most  considerable  :  —  Black  pepper,  sugar,  tin,  cardamoms,  eagle-wood,  sapan-wood,  red 
manTOve  bark,  rose-wood  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work,  cotton,  ivory,  stick  lac,  rice, 
arcca  nuts,  salt  fish  ;  the  hides  and  skins  of  oxen,  buffaloes,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  deer, 
tiffers,  leopards,  otters,  civet  cats,  and  pangolins  ;  of  snakes,  and  rays,  with  the  belly-slielj 
of  a  species  of  land  tortoise  ;  the  horns  of  tlie  buffalo,  ox,  deer,  and  rhinoceros  ;  the  bones 
of  the  OS,  buffalo,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tiger  ;  dried  deer's  sinews ;  tlie  feathers  of  the 
pelican,  of  several  species  of  storks,  of  the  peacock  and  kingfisher,  &c. ;   and,  finally, 
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esculent  swallows'  nests.  The  tonnage  carrj'ing  on  the  China  trade  amounts  in  all  to 
probably  about  130  junks  in  number,  a  few  of  which  are  of  1,000  tons  burden,  and  the 
whole  shipping  is  not  short  of  '^5,000  tons. 

Tlie  trade  with  the  different  countries  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  forms  the  next  most 
important  branch  of  the  Siamese  commerce,  and  the  only  one  respecting  which  it  can  be 
necessary  to  give  any  particulars  in  tliis  place.  It  is  conducted  with  the  following 
ports :  —  Patani,  Kalantan,  Tringano,  Pahang,  Rliio,  Singapore,  Malacca,  Penang, 
Batavia,  Samarang,  Cheribon,  Palembang,  and  Pontianak.  In  this  intercourse,  the 
staple  exports  of  Siam  are  sugar,  salt,  oil,  and  rice;  to  which  may  be  added  the  minor 
articles  of  stick  lac,  iron  pans,  coarse  earthenware,  liogs'  lard,  &c.  The  returns  are 
British  and  Indian  piece  goods,  opium,  with  a  little  glass  ware,  and  some  British  woollens 
from  tlie  European  settlements,  with  commodities  suited  for  the  Chinese  market,  such 
as  pepper,  tin,  dragon's  blood,  rattans,  biche-de-mer,  esculent  swallows'  nests,  and  INIalay 
camphor  from  the  native  ports. 

The  following  are  believed  to  be  the  quantities  of  the  two  greatest  staple  articles  of 
Siamese  export ;  viz.  clayed  sugar,  10,000  tons;  black  pepper,  3,525  tons. 

[We  are  indebted  for  this,  ;is  we  have  been  for  many  other  excellent  communications, 
to  our  esteemed  friend,  John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  who  ascertained  the  particulars  on  the 
spot.] 

BANKRUPT  AND  BANKRUPTCY.  In  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  bank- 
rupt  is  equivalent  to  insolvent,  and  is  applied  to  designate  any  individual  unable  to 
pay  his  debts.  But  in  the  law  of  England  bankrupts  form  that  particular  class  of 
insolvents  who  are  engaged  in  trade,  or  who  "  seek  their  living  by  buying  and  selling," 
and  who  arc  declared,  upon  the  oath  of  one  or  more  of  their  creditors,  to  have  committed 
what  the  law  has  defined  to  be  an  act  of  hankriiptcij.  At  present,  however,  we  slvall 
merely  lay  before  the  reader  a  few  observations  with  respect  to  the  principles  and  leading 
provisions  embodied  in  the  law  as  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency ;  referring  the  reader  to 
the  article  Insolvency  and  Bankkuftcv,  for  a  detailed  statement  of  these  and  the  other 
provisions  in  tliat  law. 

"  All  classes  of  individuals,  even  those  who  have  least  to  do  with  industrious  imdcr- 
takings,  are  exposed  to  vicissitudes  and  misfortunes,  the  occurrence  of  which  may  render 
them  incapable  of  making  good  the  engagements  into  which  they  have  entered,  and 
render  them  bankrupt  or  insolvent.  But  though  bankruptcy  is  most  frequently,  perhaps, 
produced  bj'  uncontrollable  causes,  it  is  frequently  also  produced  by  the  thoughtlessness 
of  individuals,  or  by  their  repugnance  to  make  those  retrenchments  which  the  state  of 
tlieir  affairs  demands ;  and  sometimes  also  by  fraud  or  bad  faith.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
laws  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  judicial  system  of  every 
state  in  which  commerce  has  made  any  progress,  and  credit  been  introduced.  They 
differ  escecdingly  in  different  countries  and  stages  of  society ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  present  very  many  difficulties,  and  that  it  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to 
suggest  any  system  against  which  pretty  plausible  objections  may  not  be  made. 

"  Tlie  execrable  atrocity  of  the  early  Roman  laws  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  is  well 
known.  According  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
Cicero  has  so  much  eulogised*,  the  creditors  of  an  insolvent  debtor  might,  after  some 
preliminary  formalities,  cut  his  body  to  pieces,  each  of  them  taking  a  share  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  liis  debt ;  and  those  wlio  did  not  choose  to  resort  to  this  horrible 
extremity,  were  authorised  to  subject  the  debtor  to  chains,  stripes,  and  hard  labour ;  or 
to  sell  him,  his  wife,  and  children,  to  perpetual  foreign  slavery  trans  Tyberim  !  This 
law,  and  die  law  giving  fathers  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments  on  their 
children,  strikingly  illustrate  the  ferocious  and  sanguinary  character  of  the  early 
Romans. 

"  There  is  reason  to  think,  from  the  silence  of  historians  on  the  subject,  that  no  im- 
fortunate  debtor  ever  actually  felt  the  utmost  severity  of  this  barbarous  sentence  ;  but 
the  history  of  the  republic  is  full  of  accounts  of  jjopular  commotions,  some  of  whidi 
led  to  very  important  changes,  that  were  occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  given 
to  creditors  of  enslaving  their  debtors,  and  subjecting  them  to  corporal  jjunishments. 
'llie  law,  however,  continued  in  this  state  till  the  year  of  Rome  427,  120  years  after  the 
pronmlgation  of  the  twelve  tables,  when  it  was  repealed.  It  was  then  enacted,  that  the 
persons  of  debtors  should  cease  to  be  at  tlie  disi)osal  of  their  creditors,  and  that  tlie  latter 
should  merely  be  autliorised  to  seize  upon  the  debtor's  goods,  and  sell  them  by  auction 
in  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  In  the  subsequent  stages  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  further 
changes  were  made,  which  seem  generally  to  have  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  debtor  ;  and 
it  w;is  ultimately  ruled,  that  an  individual  who  had  become  insolvent  without  having 
committed  any  fraud,  should,  upon  making  a  cessio  bonorum,  or  a  surrender  of  his  entire 

♦  Fremant  omnes,  licet !  ilicam  quod  sciitio ;  bibliothccas,  melierculc,  omnium  pliilosopliorum  unus 
mim  yiaetur  duodocim  tabularum  libellus  ;  siquis  legum  fontes  et  capita  vidcrit  et  autlioritatis  pondere 
«t  utilitaaa  ubertate  smierarc.  —  De  Oralon;  lib.  i. 
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property  to  his  creditors,  he  entitled  to  an  exemption  from  all  personal  penalties.— 
(^Terusion,  Histoire  ile  la  Jurisprudence  liotnaine,  p.  117.) 

"  The  law  of  England  distinguishes  between  the  insolvency  of  persons  eng.iged  in 
trade,  and  tliat  of  others.  Tlie  former  can  alone  be  made  bankrupts,  and  are  dealt  witli 
in  a  comparatively  lenient  manner.  '  The  law,'  says  Blackstone,  '  is  cautious  of  encou- 
raging prodigality  and  extravagance  by  indulgence  to  debtors ;  and  therefore  it  allows 
the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  bankruptcy  to  none  but  actual  traders,  since  that  set  of  men 
are,  generally  speaking,  the  only  persons  liable  to  accidental  losses,  and  to  an  inability  of 
paying  their  debts  without  any  fault  of  their  own.  If  persons  in  other  situations  of  life 
run  in  debt  without  the  power  of  payment,  they  mui,t  take  the  consequences  of  their  own 
indiscretion,  even  though  tliey  meet  with  sudden  accidents  that  may  reduce  their  fortunes  ; 
for  the  law  holds  it  to  be  an  unjustifiable  practice  for  any  person  but  a  trader  to  encumber 
himself  with  debts  of  any  considerable  value.  If  a  gentleman,  or  one  in  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, at  the  time  of  contracting  his  debts  has  a  sufficient  fund  to  pay  them,  the  delay 
of  payment  is  a  species  of  dishonesty,  and  a  temporary  injustice  to  his  creditors  ;  and  if 
at  such  time  he  has  no  sufficient  fund,  the  dishonesty  and  injustice  are  the  greater  :  he 
cannot,  therefore,  murmur  if  he  suffijr  the  punishment  he  has  voluntarily  drawn  upon 
himself.  But  in  mercantile  transactions  the  case  is  far  otherwise ;  trade  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  mutual  credit  on  both  sides :  the  contracting  of  debts  is  here  not  only  justi- 
fiable, but  necessary  ;  and  if,  by  accidental  calamities,  as  by  the  loss  of  a  ship  in  a  tempest, 
the  failure  of  brother  traders,  or  by  the  nonpayment  of  persons  out  of  trade,  a  merchant 
or  trader  becomes  incapable  of  discharging  his  own  debts,  it  is  liis  misfortune  and  not  his 
fault.  To  the  misfortunes,  therefore,  of  debtors,  the  law  has  given  a  compassionate 
remedy,  but  denied  it  to  their  faults ;  since  at  the  same  time  that  it  provides  for  the 
security  of  commerce,  by  enacting  that  every  considerable  trader  may  be  declared  a  bank- 
rupt, for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  as  well  as  himself,  it  has  also,  to  discourage  extrava- 
gance, declared  that  no  one  shall  be  capable  of  being  made  a  bankrupt  but  only  a  trader, 
nor  capable  of  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  statutes  but  only  an  industrious  trader.' — 
(^Commentaries,  book  ii.  cap.  31.) 

"  After  the  various  proceedings  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  have  been  gone  through, 
if  nothing  be  discovered  to  impeach  the  honesty  of  the  debtor,  he  is  allowed  a  certificate 
or  discharge,  provided  three  out  of  Jive  of  his  creditors  both  in  number  and  value  agree  to 
sign  it.  The  bankrupt  is  then  entitled  to  a  reasonable  allowance  out  of  his  effects ;  which 
is  however,  made  to  depend  partly  on  the  magnitude  of  his  dividend.  Thus,  if  his  cffijcts 
will  not  pay  half  his  debts,  or  10s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
missioners and  assignees,  to  have  a  competent  sum  allowed  him,  not  exceeding  8  per 
cent,  upon  his  estate,  or  3001.  in  all ;  but  if  his  estate  pay  10s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be 
allowed  5  per  cent.,  provided  such  allowance  do  not  exceed  40O/.  ;  l'2s.  6d.  then  7^  per 
cent,  under  a  limitation  as  before  of  its  not  exceeding  500/.  ;  and  if  15s.  in  the  pound, 
then  the  bankrupt  shall  be  allowed  10  per  cent,  upon  his  estate,  provided  it  do  not  exceed 
600/. 

"  According  to  our  present  law,  when  a  person  not  a  trader  becomes  insolvent,  he 
may,  after  being  actually  imprisoned  at  the  suit  of  some  of  his  creditors  for  fourteen  days 
present  a  petition  to  the  court  to  be  relieved  ;  and  upon  surrendering  his  entire  property, 
he  is,  unless  something  fraudulent  be  established  against  him,  entitled  to  a  discharge. 
While,  however,  the  certificate  given  to  the  bankrupt  relieves  him  from  all  future  claims 
on  account  of  debts  contracted  previously  to  his  bankruptcy,  the  discharge  given  to  an  in- 
solvent only  relieves  him  from  imprisonment ;  in  the  event  of  his  afterwards  accumulating 
any  property,  it  may  be  seized  in  payment  of  the  debts  contracted  anterior  to  his  in- 
solvency. This  principle  was  recognised  in  the  cessio  honorum  of  the  Romans,  of  which 
the  insolvent  act  is  nearly  a  copy. 

"  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  notwithstanding  what  Blackstone  has  stated,  whether 
there  be  any  good  ground  for  making  a  distinction  between  the  insolvency  of  traders 
and  other  individuals.  There  arc  very  few  trades  so  hazardous  as  that  of  a  farmer,  and 
Tct  should  he  become  insolvent,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  he  would  have 
enjoyed  liad  he  been  the  keeper  of  an  inn,  or  a  commission  agent !  The  injustice  of  this 
distinction  is  obvious;  but,  without  dwelling  upon  it,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  certi- 
ficates should  be  granted  indiscriminately  to  all  honest  del)tors.  Being  relieved  from  all 
concern  as  to  his  previous  incumbrances,  an  insolvent  who  has  obtained  a  certificate  is 
prompted  to  exert  himself  vigorously  in  future,  at  the  same  time  that  his  friends  are  not 
deterred  from  coming  forward  to  his  assistance.  But  when  an  insolvent  continues  liable 
to  his  previous  debts,  no  one,  however  favourably  disposed,  can  venture  to  aid  him  with 
a  loan  ;  and  he  is  discouraged,  even  if  he  had  means,  from  attempting  to  earn  any  thing 
more  than  a  bare  livelihood  ;  so  that,  while  creditors  do  not,  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred, 
gain  the  smallest  sum  by  this  constant  liability  of  the  insolvent,  his  energies  and  useful- 
ness are  for  ever  paralysed. 

"  Tlie  policy  of  imprisoning  for  debt  seems  also  exceedingly  questionable.      Notwith- 
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standing  the  deference  due  to  the  great  authorities  who  have  vindicated  this  practice, 
I  confess  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  thing  verj'  cogent  in  the  reasonings  advanced  in 
its  favour.  Provided  a  person  in  insolvent  circumstances  intimate  his  situation  to 
his  creditors,  and  offer  to  make  a  voluntary  sin-render  of  his  property  to  them,  he  has,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  done  all  that  should  be  required  of  him,  and  ought  not  to  undergo  any 
imprisonment.  If  he  had  deceived  his  creditors  by  false  representations,  or  if  he  conceal 
or  fraudulently  convey  away  any  part  of  his  property,  he  should  of  course  be  subjected 
to  the  pains  and  penalties  attached  to  swindling ;  but  when  such  practices  are  not  alleged, 
or  cannot  be  proved,  sound  policy,  I  apprehend,  would  dictate  that  creditors  ought  to 
have  no  power  over  the  persons  of  their  debtors,  and  that  they  should  be  entitled  only  to 
their  effects.  The  maxim,  career  nan  solvit,  is  not  more  trite  than  true.  It  is  said,  that 
the  fear  of  imprisonment  operates  as  a  check  to  prevent  persons  from  getting  into  debt; 
and  so  no  doubt  it  does.  But  then  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  power  to  imprison  tempts  individuals  to  trust  to  its  influence  to  enforce  payment  ot 
their  clairas,  and  makes  them  less  cautious  in  their  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  those  to  whom  they  give  credit.  The  carelessness  of  tradesmen,  and  their 
extreme  earnestness  to  obtain  custom,  are,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  great  causes  of 
insolvency  ;  and  the  power  of  imprisoning  merely  tends  to  foster  and  encourage  these 
habits.  If  a  tradesman  trust  an  individual  with  a  loan  of  money  or  goods,  which  he  is 
unable  to  pay,  he  has  made  a  bad  speculation.  But  why  ought  he,  because  he  has  done  so, 
to  be  allowed  to  arrest  the  debtor's  person  ?  If  he  wished  to  have  perfect  security,  he 
cither  should  not  have  dealt  with  him  at  all,  or  dealt  with  him  only  for  ready  money : 
such  transactions  are,  on  the  part  of  tradesmen,  perfectly  voluntary ;  and  if  they  place 
undue  confidence  in  a  debtor  who  has  not  misled  them  by  erroneous  representations  of 
his  affairs,  they  have  themselves  only  to  blame. 

"  It  would  really,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  for  the  advantage  of  creditors,  were 
all  penal  proceedings  against  the  persons  of  honest  debtors  abolished.  The  dependence 
placed  on  their  efficacy  is  deceitful.  A  tradesman  ought  rather  to  trust  to  his  own  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  to  keep  out  of  scrapes,  than  to  the  law  for  redress :  he  may  deal  upon 
credit  with  those  whom  he  knows ;  but  he  should  deal  for  ready  money  only  with  those 
of  whose  circumstances  and  characters  he  is  either  ignorant  or  suspicious.  By  bringing 
penal  statutes  to  his  aid,  he  is  rendered  remiss  and  negligent.  He  has  the  only  effectual 
means  of  security  in  his  own  hands ;  and  it  seems  highly  inexpedient  that  he  should  be 
taught  to  neglect  them,  and  put  his  trust  in  prisons. 

"  It  is  pretty  evident,  too,  that  the  efl:icacy  of  imprisonment  in  deterring  individuals 
from  running  into  debt  has  been  greatly  overrated.  Insolvents  who  are  honest,  must 
have  suffered  from  misfortune,  or  been  disappointed  in  the  hopes  they  entertained  of 
being  able,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  discharge  their  debts.  The  fear  of  imprisonment 
does  not  greatly  influence  such  persons ;  for  when  they  contract  debts,  they  have  no 
doubt  of  their  ability  to  pay  them.  And  though  the  imprisonment  of  loud  fide  insol- 
vents were  abolished,  it  would  give  no  encouragement  to  the  practices  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  raise  money  by  false  representations ;  for  tliese  are  to  be  regarded  as 
swindlers,  and  ought  as  such  to  be  subjected  to  adequate  punishment.      (See  Credit.) 

"  But  the  regulations  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  differ  radically  in 
other  important  respects.  An  individual  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  insolvent  law,  ex- 
cept by  hh  nu-ii  act,  that  is,  his  petitioning  for  relief  from  actual  imprisonment  for  debt; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  individual  cannot  be  made  a  bankrupt  and  subjected  to 
the  bankrupt  law,  except  by  the  act  of  another,  that  is,  of  a  petitioning  creditor*,  as  he 
is  called,  swearing  that  the  individual  in  question  is  indebted  to  liim,  and  that  he 
believes  he  has  committed  what  is  termed  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  These  differences, 
coupled  with  the  refinements  introduced  into  other  branches  of  the  law,  give  rise  to  very 
extraordinary  results. 

"  While  the  law  of  England  gives  the  creditor  an  unnecessary  degree  of  power  over 
the  debtor's  person,  it  does  not  give  him  sufficient  power  over  his  property.  In  this 
respect,  indeed,  it  is  so  very  defective,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  think  it  had  been 
intended  to  promote  the  practices  of  fraudulent  debtors.  The  property  of  persons  sub- 
jected to  the  bankrupt  laws,  as  well  as  those  who  choose  to  sulyect  themselves  to  the 
insolvent  laws,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  assignees  or  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  their 
creditors ;  but  when  a  person  possessed  of  property,  but  not  subject  to  the  bankrupt 
laws,  contracts  debts,  if  he  go  abroad,  or  live  within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  or  the 
I'leet,  or  remain  in  prison  without  petitioning  for  relief  (in  neither  of  which  cases  can 
he  be  subjected  to  the  insolvent  laws),  he  may  most  probably  continue  to  enjoy  the  income 
arising  from  that  property  without  molestation. 

"It  is  true,  the  law  says  that  the  creditors  shall  be  authorised  to  seize  the  debtors* 

*  One  creditor,  whose  ilcbt  is  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  100/.  ;  or  two,  whose  ('.<?bts  amount  to  150/  • 
or  thre»,  whose  debts  amount  to  200/.  ' ' 
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lands  and  goods, — a  description  wbicli  an  unlearned  person  would  be  apt  to  conclude  was 
abundantly  comprehensive ;  but  the  law  is  so  interpreted,  that  neither  funded  property, 
money,  nor  securities  for  money,  are  considered  goods.  If  the  debtor  have  a  copyliold 
estate,  it  cannot  be  touched  in  any  way  whatever;  if  his  estate  be  freehold,  the  creditor 
may,  after  a  tedious  process,  receive  the  rents  and  profits,  but  no  more,  during  the  life- 
time of  his  debtor.  Should  the  debtor  die  before  judgment  against  him  in  a  court  has 
been  obtained,  then,  unless  the  debt  be  on  bond,  the  creditor  has  no  recourse  upon  the 
land  left  by  the  debtor,  whatever  may  be  its  tenure  :  '  nay,  though  his  money  borrowed 
on  note  or  bill  has  been  laid  out  in  buying  land,  the  debtor's  heir  takes  th.-it  land,  wholly 
discharged  of  the  debt!'" — {Lord  Brougham's  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Law,  p.  100.) 

"  In  consequence  of  this  preposterously  absurd  system,  an  individual  known  to  Iiave 
a  large  income,  and  enjoying  a  proportionally  extensive  credit,  may,  if  he  go  to  Paris  or 
Brussels,  or  confine  himself  within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  or  Fleet,  defraud  his 
creditors  of  every  fartliing  he  owes  them,  witliout  their  being  entitled  to  touch  any  part 
of  his  fortune.  All  owners  of  funded,  monicd.  and  copyhold  property,  have  a  licence 
given  them  to  cheat  with  impunity ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  not  that  some  do,  but  that 
a  vast  number  more  do  not,  avail  themselves  of  tliis  singular  privilege.  In  point  of  fact, 
therefore,  the  power  of  imprisonment  is  operative  only  on  the  really  necessitous  —  on 
those  from  whom  it  can  extiact  liltle  or  nothing.  The  rich  debtor  is  seldom  subjected 
to  its  operation  ;  he  resorts,  before  a  writ  can  be  executed  against  him,  either  to  the 
Continent  or  the  rules,  and  then  laughs  at  the  impotent  wrath  of  those  he  has  defrauded, 
and  perhaps  ruined.  That  such  a  system  of  law  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  a  com- 
mercial country,  and  so  little  outcry  be  raised  against  it,  is  truly  astonishing,  and 
strikingly  exemplifies  the  power  of  habit  in  reconciling  us  to  the  most  pernicious  ab- 
surdities. Can  any  one  wonder  at  the  frequency  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  when  it  is 
thus  fostered  and  encouraged? 

"  A  reform  <if  the  bankrupt  law  on  the  principles  already  mentioned,  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  imperiously  called  for.  Its  evils  were  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Brougham 
(now  I^ord  Brougham)  in  his  '  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Law.'  He  has  also 
pointed  out  the  remedial  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  render  this  important  de- 
partment of  commercial  jurisprudence  consistent  with  the  obvious  principles  of  justice 
and  common  sense.  '  Let  tlie  Avhole,'  says  he,  '  of  every  man's  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal—  his  real,  of  what  kind  soever,  copyhold,  leasehold,  freehold;  his  personal,  of 
whatever  nature,  debts,  money,  stock,  chattels  —  be  taken  for  the  payment  of  all  his  debts 
equally,  and,  in  cases  of  insolvency,  let  all  be  distributed  rateably ;  let  all  he  possesses  be 
sifted,  bolted  from  him  unsparingly,  until  all  his  creditors  are  satisfied  by  payment  or 
composition ;  but  let  his  person  oidy  be  taken  when  he  conceals  his  goods,  or  has  merited 
punishment  by  fraudulent  conduct.' — (pp.  106 — 110.)  Were  these  measures  adopted, 
and  a  certificate  given  to  every  man  who  has  been  divested  of  his  property  for  behoof  of 
his  creditors,  and  against  whom' no  charge  of  fraud  has  been  established,  there  would  be 
little  room  for  improvement  in  the  principles  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy." — (See  my 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  2d  ed.  pp.  264 — 274.) 

BARCALAO,  or  BACALAO,  the  Spanish  name  for  cod. 

BARCELONA,  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  and  the  principal  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  lat.  41°  22'  N.,  and  long.  2^  10'  E.  It  is  a  strongly  fortified,  well- 
built  city.  The  population  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  150,000.  Barcelona  is 
eminently  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  for  the  zeal,  skill,  and  success 
■with  wliich  her  citizens  prosecuted  commercial  adventures  at  a  very  early  period.  She 
would  seem  also  to  be  entitled  to  tlie  honour  of  having  compiled  and  promulgated  the 
famous  code  of  maritime  law  known  by  the  name  of  the  Consohito  del  Mare;  and  the 
earliest  authentic  notices  of  the  practice  of  marine  insurance  and  of  the  negotiation  of 
bills  of  exchange  are  to  be  found  in  her  annals.*  Catalonia  has  continued,  amidst  all  the 
vicissitudes  it  has  undergone,  to  be  the  most  industrious  of  tlie  Spanish  provinces;  and 
several  valuable  and  extensive  manufactures  have  been  established  at  Barcelona.  Lat- 
terly, however,  her  commerce,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  i)rincipally  to  oppressive 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  emancipation  of  South  America, 
has  very  much  declined. 

The  Harbour,  which  is  naturally  bad,  is  formed  by  a  mole  or  jetty,  wliich  has  recently  been  a  good  deal 
enlarged,  running  out  to  a  considerable  distance  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  havinj;  a  light-house  and 
some  batteries  near  its  extremity.  The  depth  of  water  within  the  mole  is  from  18  to  20  leet ;  but  there 
is  a  bar  between  the  mole  and  Monjui,  which  has  frequently  not  more  than  10  feet  water;  and  wtiich 

•  For  proofs  of  this,  see  the  articles  Maritime  Law,  Insurance,  &c.  in  this  Dictionary.  The  Memorias 
Bistoricas  sobre  la  Marina,  Comcrctu,  SjC.  de  Barceluna,  by  Capmany,  in  4  vols.  4to,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  authentic  works  that  has  ever  been  published  on  »he  commerce,  arts,  and  commercial  and 
maritime  legislation  of  the  middle  ages.  The  lirst  volume  is  the  most  interesting,  at  least  to  the  general 
reader;  the  others  consisting  principally  of  extracts  from  the  archives  of  the  city.  There  is  a  brief 
but  pretty  good  account  of  the  earlv  trade  of  Barcelona,  drawn  principally  from  Capmany,  in  the  work  of 
Depping,  Histoire  du  Commerce  eritre  le  Levant  et  VEuropc  depuis  les  Croisatles,  fjc.  torn.  i.  c.  5. 
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VouUI,  it  is  believed,  entirely  shut  op  the  harbour,  were  it  not  occasionally  lowered  by  means  of  dredging 
machines.  Vessels  in  the  harbour  moor  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mole  ;  where,  though  exposed  to  the 
southerly  gales,  they  arc  so  well  protected  that  no  accident  of  any  consequence  has  taken  place  since  the 
dreadlul  storm  of  ia21.  Large  ships  must  anchor  outside  the  mole,  and  in  winter  are  much  incom. 
moded  by  winds.  Vessels  entering  the  harbour  are  under  no  obligation  to  take  a  pilot  on  board ; 
but  tiiey  are  always  in  attendance,  and  it  is  generally  deemed  safest  to  have  their  assistance  in  passing 
the  bar. 

Tariff.  —  Of  prohibited  articles,  the  most  important  are  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  salt,  gunpowder,  brandy, 
Ci.rpets,  leather,  baizes,  soap,  wearing  ajiparel,  hemp,  fire-arms,  copper,  beds,  mattresses,  furniture, 
manufactured  tin,  flour,  and  all  .sorts  of  grain  and  pulse,  manufactured  cast  iron,  earthenware,  blankets, 
paper,  oil  cloths,  sealing-wax,  \c. 

The  following  were  the  duties  on  the  principal  articles  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Barcelona  in  1833 :  — 


Articles. 

^ 

Naiionnl 

FlaK. 

Foreign 
Fla-. 

Eng. 
Wts. 

Nat.      For.      Articles 
Fl.ig.    Flag.     ArtKles. 

Span. 
\Vts. 

National 
Flag. 

Foreign 
Flag. 

Kng. 
Wts. 

National 
Flag. 

For. 

Flag. 

Cotton  - 
SuKar    - 
>li3es    • 
Cocoa    - 
Coffee    - 
Bci-swax 
Horns    - 

lb. 

arroba 

do. 

lb. 
quintal 

lb. 
quintal 

16  maravs. 

4  reals 

SJmaravs. 
10  maravs. 

8  reals 
56  m.nravs. 
6  reals 

25  maravs. 

8  reals 

I  real 
20  maravs. 
iiU  reals 
.09  maravs. 
ao  reals 

lb. 

cwt. 
cwt. 

Sterl.   Sterl. 
s.    d.  s.    d. 
0    M|0    IvS 
0    0-4,0    0-8 
0    0-60    2-2 
0    0-7  0     1  4 
17      4    0 
0    2i    0    4 
10      4    0 

Dvewoods  - 

FUh 

Ivon  hoops 

Staves 

Cheese       - 

Tar 

Butter 

quintal 
do. 

do. 

1,000 

quintal 

arruba 

lb. 

61  maravs. 

."6  reals 
25  reals 
20  reals 
12i  reals 

li"rMls 

6  reals 
4S  reals 
33  reals 
40  reals 
l-Jicals 
Ireal 
2J  reals 

1,000 
cwt. 
lb. 

Sterling. 
ff.   d, 
0    4 
7     2 
5     2 
4     0 
2     6 
0    0-01 
0     3i 

Sterl. 
a.    d. 
1     2 
0    7 

7  0 

8  0 
3    6 

0    2-4 
0    6 

All  articles  whatever,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  the  manufacture  of  the  country,  may  at  present  be 
exported ;  and,  in  most  instances,  without  paying  any  duty.  In  this  respect  there  is  nothing  in  the 
legislation  of  Spain  to  which  to  object;  but  the  government  seems,  like  many  others,  to  have  forgotten 
that  reciprocity  is  the  btginning,  tlic  middle,  and  the  end  of  commerce, — that  there  can  be  no  exportation 
without  an  equivalent  importation ;  and  that,  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  latter  is,  in  fact,  to  prohibit  or 
restrict  the  former. 

C^siimi-houst  and  Wutthousivg  Rci^ulalions,  same  as  at  Ati-       plus  of  3  per  cent,  is,  however,  allowed,  to  cover  any  inexact- 

ant;  which  see.  ness  in  the  proportion  between  forei^oi  and  Spanish  weights; 

PvH  Charges. —The  following;  are  the  various  charges  of  a        butif  the  weight  of  any  parcel  should  turn  out  to  be  oper  cent. 

public  nature  that  would  be  paid  by  a  Spanish  and  a  British        greater  than  is  marked  in  the  manifest,  the  surplus  is  seized,  at 

ship,  each  of  300  tons  buiden,  imloading  and  loading  mixed        the  same  time  that  the  importer  loses  the  benefit  of  the  3  per 

cargoes  fai  Barcelona :  —  cent,  allowed  by  law,  and  becomes  liable  to  the  penalties  of 

smuggling.  The  tares  usually  allowed  by  merchants  are,  on 
Havannah  sugar  13  per  cent. ;  on  coffee  "■/  per  cent.,  exclusive 
of  the  barrel,  bag,  &c.  in  which  it  is  containt.d  ;  on  cocoa  and 
pepper  2  per  cent. ;  Pernambuco  cotton  -1  lbs.  per  bale;  otlier 
cotton  1  lb.  per  cwt. 

Sca-storcs  of  all  sorts  are  dear  at  Barcelona,  but  they  may 
always  be  obtained.  Beef  costs  about  7d.  per  lb.,  and  biscuit 
about  8  dollars  per  cwt. 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  ktyt  in  libras  of  20  siieUos,  240 
diiicros'j  or  480  mallas.  The  HI  ra  is  likewise  divided  into  reals 
de  ylata  Catalan,  of  3  sve'.dof  each  ;  and  into  rcahs  ardites,  of  2 
tuddus  each.  Hence,  6*7  of  the  former,  or  10  ot  the  latter,  =  1 
libra  Catalan. 

The  libra  Catalan  is  =  2*.  Ad.  sterling  nearly. 

The  peso  ditro,  or  hard  dollar,  is  valued  at  37^  ntcldos  Catalan, 
eight  such  dollars  making  15  Hbras. 

Weights  and  Measures,  —  There  are  endless  discrepancies 
amongst  the  weights  and  measures  in  the  ditlerent  Spanish 
provinces,  and  there  is  a  very  great  discrepancy  in  the  accounts 
of  the  authors  who  have  written  upon  them.  The  foliowing 
statements  are  taken  from  Nelkenbreeher  :  — 

The  quintal  is  divided  into  4  arrubas,  or  101  lbs.  of  12  oz. 
to  the  pound.  The  pound  =  6,l"'l  English  gra  ns  =  4  kilog. 
=  8323-6  as  of  Holland.  100  lbs.  of  Barcelona  =  8b-215  lbs- 
avoirdupois. 

The  yard,  named  caiiOf  is  divided  into  Spalmos,  of  4  quartos, 
and  is  =  21  inches  very  nearly.  Hence.  100  canas  =  53*1'J9 
metres  =»  77*5  yards  of  Amsterdam  ^  68'.'il4  English  yards. 

The  quai-tera,  or  measure  for  grain,  is  divided  into  1'^  cor- 
tancs  and  48  picdijis.  100  quarteras  =  23*336,  or  23^  Win- 
chester quarters. 

The  cargo,  or  measure  for  liquids,  is  divided  into  12  cortanet 
or  arrobaSf  24  cortarinas,  and  72  mitadcUus.  It  is  =  32'7 
English  wine  gallons.  4  cargas  ^  I  pii'C.  The  pipe  of  Ma- 
jorca oil  contains  107  cortanes. 


Spanish  Vessel. 

Reals. 

BriUsh  Vessel. 

Reals. 

.Anchorage 

75  Anchorage 

75 

15  Double  do. 

Cleaning  of  jiort 

10  New  do. 

15 

Lant'jrn 

6  Cleanmg  of  port 

10 

Cap:ain  of  the  port 
I.iclit-house  ofVarrifa  - 
Loading  ( 1  real  per  ton ) 

8  Lantern 

6 

105  Captain  of  the  port 
300  Light-l-.ouse  of  Tarrifa  - 

211 

Extraonlmary    contri- 

New mole  (S  reals  per 

bution 

40     ton)        -           -         -i  2,400 

New  mole 

li;  I.oailing  (1  real  per  ton)      oOO 

Total 

i75;    tution           -             -        40 

1  3,140 

Consular    fees  usuallyi 

required         •           -j     IGO 

Total       -'  3,300 

Taking  the  real  at  Ad.,  this  would  be  %11«.  2J.  on  tlie 
Spanish  ship,  and  66/.  on  tbe  British  do. 

Conimissiun  is  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  on  goods  shipped, 
and  2  per  cent,  on  those  received  on  consignment.  Goods  are 
sometimes  sold  for  reatjy  money,  and  sometimes  on  credit  for 
3  or  4  months;  mercantile  discount  is  i  percent,  per  month. 
There  are  no  banking  establishments  in  Barcelona. 

Insurance  on  ships  is  eifectrtl  by  individuals,  but  insurances 
on  houses,  lives,  &c.  are  unknown  here. 

Tarf«._  At  the  Custom-house,  real  tares  only  are  allowed  ; 
and  the  nett  weights  must  be  rigorously  manifested.    A  sur- 


hnports,  —  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  principal  Foreign  Articles  imported  into  Barce- 
lona during  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831. 


Value  in 

Value  in 

Value  in 

Articles. 

In  1S29. 

Sterling 
Money. 

In  1830. 

Sterling 
Money. 

In  1831. 

Sterling 
Aloney. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton 

IS.fiOn  bales 

100,000 

22,900  bales 

137,000 

43,400  bales 

260,000 

Sugar 

14,100  boxes 

ll'AOOO 

2.J,f)00  boxes 

188,000 

20,300  boxes 

160,000 

Hides      . 

67,.'5(HJ 

54,000 

82,400 

62,000 

75,000 

50,000 

Coroa 

4,100  bags 

25,000 

8,300  bags 

50,000 

7,300  bags 

44,000 

Col!ce    - 

1,4<I0  cwr. 

2,S0() 

2,030  cwt. 

4.500 

620  cwt 

1,200 

Bees '-wax 

l,i.'(i()C«t. 

4,200 

700  cwt. 

1,100 

4«)cwt. 

2,400 

Horns 

n  1,0(0 

2,200 

L-js.eoo 

2,600 

95,000 

2,000 

Specie    . 

51,400  dollars 

10,300 

39,28G  dollars 

7,900 

380,700  dollars 

76,200 

Dye  wooiis 

15,0(;0  cwt. 

U,(JOO 

5,000  cwt. 

3,000 

16,000  cwt. 

9,600 

Kisli 

70,000  c»  t 

84,000 

42,000  cwt. 

50,000 

64,.'300  cwt. 

77,000 

Iron  hoops 

22,000  bundles 

17,000 

fi.OOO  bundles 

5,000 

4,000  bundles 

3,200 

Staves 

4(,0,000 

e,4(;0 

820,fi00 

14,850 

702,000 

16,000 

Cheese    - 

2,0'IO  cu-L 

6,(K)0 

1,000  cwt. 

3,000 

2,000  cwt. 

6,000 

Tar 

7(J0  barrels 

800 

180  barrels 

200 

_ 

.. 

Buttor 

.OO  cwt. 

200 





_ 



Indigo    - 

2t0  cwt. 

8,000 

750  cwt. 

30,000 

900  cwt. 

36,000 

Pepper 

fit-fl  cwt. 

\fim 

8(  0  cwt. 

1,600 

700  cwt. 

1,400 

(  innamnn 

250  cwt. 

10,0(,0 

8(.0  cwt. 

32,000 

1,000  cwt. 

40,000 

Grain  is  usually  represented  as  forming  an  important  article  in  the  imports  into  Barcelona ;  but  it« 
importation  from  abroad  is  prohibited;  and  the  winits  of  the  city  are  supplied  cither  by. land  carriage  from 
the  interior,  or  by  coasting  i-esscls  fiom  the  .'•'panish  ports  more  to  the  north. 
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Of  the  imports  speciheil  above,  the  creater  portion  are  furnished  by  Cuoa  and  Porto  Rico.  The  import* 
from  Kraiic!  are  also  coiisUiorahle.  Those  from  Kiinlami,  whicli  were  once  very  largo,  have  dwindled  to 
almost  nothing.  The  only  goods  now  openly  imported  from  Great  Britain^  are  iron  hoops,  hardware,  and 
woollen  stuffs,  and  these  in  too  small  <|uantities  to  deserve  notice.  Fish  is  principally  supplied  by  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  Smuggling,  i)articularly  in  tobacco  and  printed  cottons,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

ICxpurts. The  principal  exports  are  wrought  silks,  soap,  fire-arms,  paper,  hats,  laces,  ribands,  steel, 

&c.  15ul  no  vessels,  except  a  few  that  take  on  board  manufactured  goixis  for  the  Spanish  West  lndie.s, 
are  loaded  here;  and  even  this  trade  is  much  fallen  off.  Upwards  of  2  000  hands  used  formerly  to  be 
employed  in  the  city  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  the  colonics ;  but  their  export  has  now  nearly 
ceased.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  made  some  progress  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  and  is  increasing. 
The  principal  articles  of  native  produce  that  Catalonia  has  to  export  are  most  conveniently  shipped  at  Vil- 
lanova,  Tarragona,  and  Salon.  They  consist  of  wine,  brandy,  nuts,  almonds,  cork  bark,  wool,  fruits,  &c. 
Of  these,  Cuba  takes  annually  about  12,000  pipes  of  wine,  worth  at  an  average  4/.  per  pipe,  and  about  d.OOO 
pi|)cs  of  brandy,  worth  8/.  per  do. ;  South  America,  16,000  pipes  of  wine,  and  li.OOO  do.  brandy  ;  the  north 
of  Kurope,  '-',000  pipes  of  wine,  and  'J,000  do.  brandy.  A  good  deal  of  brandy  is  sent  to  Cadiz  and  Cette  : 
most  part  of  the  former  finds  its  way  into  the  wine  vaults  of  Xeres  ;  and  the  latter,  being  conveyed  by  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  to  the  tJaronne,  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  wines  of  Honleaux.  Froin  25,000  to 
3O,0(X)  bags  of  nuts  are  annually  sent  from  Tarragona  to  England.  Tarragona  also  exports  about  12,000 
bajts  of  almonds. 

In  1831,  only  128  foreign  ships,  of  the  burden  of  15,1.TO  tons  entered  Rarrelona.  Of  these,31  were  Tuscan, 
£4  Sardinian,  19  Swedish,  18  English,  14  French,  8  American,  See.  The  ships  belonging  to  the  port  carry 
on  no  foreign  trade  except  to  the  .Spanish  West  Indies ;  they  are  few  in  number,  and  are  daily  decreasing. 
Those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  are  usually  of  very  small  burden.  The  customs  duty  in  the  same 
year  did  not  exceed  100,000/. 

(We  have  derived  these  details  from  various  sources ;  but  principally  from  the  Consul's  Answer  to  Or- 
cular  Queries,  and  fiora  Ingliss's  Spain  f»  1830,  vol.  ii.  pp.  384-387.  and  3(52.) 

BARILLA  (Du.  Soda;  Fr.  Soude,  Barille ;  Ger.  Soda,  Barilla;  It.  Barriglia  s 
Port.  Solda,  Bnrrilha  ;  llus.  Socianha ;  Sp.  Barrilla  ;  Arab.  A'c/Zj),  carbonate  of  soda  — 
(sec  Alkalies),  is  found  native  in  Hungary,  Egypt,  and  many  other  countries.  It  is 
largely  used  by  bleachers,  manufacturers  of  hard  soaps,  glass-makers,  Sec.  The  barilla 
of  commerce  consists  of  the  ashes  of  several  marine  and  other  plants  growing  on  the  sea- 
shore, llie  best,  or  Alicant  barilla,  is  prepared  from  tlie  Snhola  soda,  which  is  very 
extensively  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  the  huerta  of  IMurcia,  and  other  places  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  Spain.  —  (  Townscnds  Travels  in  Sjiain,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 95. )  The  plants  are 
g-athered  in  September,  dried,  and  Inuuied  in  furnaces  heated  so  as  to  bring  the  aslies  into 
a  state  of  imperfect  fusion,  when  they  concrete  into  liard,  dry,  cellular  masses  of  a  greyish 
1)1  ue  colour.  Sicily  and  Tenerifte  produce  good  barilla,  but  inferior  to  that  of  Alicant 
and  Catthagena.  Kelp,  wliich  is  a  less  pure  alkali,  is  formed  by  the  incineration  of  the 
common  sea-wrack.  —  (See  Kelp.) 

The  Saracens  established  in  Spain  seem  to  have  been  the  fir.st  who  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  barilla  into  Europe.  They  called  the  plants  employed  in  its  prepar- 
ation Ituli ;  and  this,  with  the  Arabic  article  al  prefi.ved,  has  given  rise  to  the  modern 
chemical  term  alkali. 

Of  184,049  cwt.  of  barilla  imported  into  Groat  Britain  in  1831,  61,921  cwt. 
came  from  Spain,  95,995  from  Teneriflfe,  and  23,867  from  Sicily.  The  values  of 
these  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  tlie  proportion  of  about  12,  9,  and  10;  that 
is,  if  Spanish  barilla  fetch  121.  a  ton,  Teneriffe  barilla  will  fetch  9/.,  and  Sicilian  10/. 
Prime  quality  in  barilla  is  to  be  distinguished  b^its  strong  smell  when  wetted,  and  by 
Its  whitish  colour.  Particular  attention  sliould  be  paid  to  have  as  little  small  or  dust 
as  possible.  The  duties  on  barilla  have  recently  been  very  considerably  reduced. 
-^(See  Tariff.) 

At  an  .iverage  of  the  three  years  ending  with  IS-Sl,  the  barilla  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted 
to  255,289  cwt.  a  year.     In  1832,  it  produced  15,32'J/.  Ss.  2<f.  nett  revenue. 

BARK,  the  outer  rind  of  plants.  There  is  an  iminense  variety  of  barks  known  in 
commerce,  as  cinnamon,  Peruvian  bark,  oak  bark,  quercitron,  &c.  The  term  "  bark  " 
is,  however,  generally  employed  to  express  either  Peruvian  bark,  or  oak  bark  ;  and  it  is 
these  only  that  we  shall  describe  in  this  place. 

1.  Peruvian  or  Jesuits'  Bark  ( Fr.  Quinquina;  Ger.  Kron-china ;  Du.  China-bast; 
Sp.  Quina,  Quinquina ;  Lat.  Quinquina,  Cortex  Peruvianus).  There  are  tliree  prin- 
cipal species  of  this  bark  known  in  connmerce,  which  have  been  elaborately  described  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Tliomson,  from  whose  account  tlie  following  particulars  are  selected. 

The  first  species  is  the  pale  bark  of  the  shops.  It  is  the  priKluce  of  the  Cinchona 
lancifolia,  and  is  the  original  cinchona  of  Peru.  It  is  now  very  scarce.  It  is  imported 
in  chests  covered  with  skins,  each  containing  about  200  ll)s.,  well  packed,  but  generally 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  dust  and  other  heterogeneous  matter.  It  consists  of  pieces 
8  or  10  .inches  long,  some  of  them  being  scarcely  one  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  singly 
and  doubly  quilled,  or  rolled  inwards;  the  quills,  generally,  being  in  size  from  a 
swan's  quill  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  internally  of  a  pallid  fawn  or  cinnamon  hue; 
but  approximates,  on  being  moistened,  to  the  colour  of  a  jiale  orange.  AVhen  in  sub- 
stance it  has  scarcely  any  odour ;  Init  during  decoction  the  odour  is  sensible,  and 
•igreeablv  aronialic.       Tlie  tasic  is  hiltor.  Iiiit  not  implcasant,  acidulous,  and  austere. 

JVie  second  --pccies,  or  red  bark,  is  obtained  tVoin  the  Ciiiclioiid  oblonijifhlia,  growing  on 
ttw  Andes.     It  is  imported  in  chests  containing  from  100  to  150  lbs.  each.      It  consists 
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of  variously  sized  pieces,  most  of  them  flat,  but  some  partially  quilled  or  rolled.  The 
internal  part  is  woody,  and  of  a  rust  red  colour  :  it  has  a  weak  peculiar  odour  ;  and  its 
taste  is  much  less  bitter,  but  more  austere  and  nauseous,  than  that  of  the  other  barks. 

'I'lie  third  species,  or  yellow  bark  of  the  shops,  is  obtained  from  the  Cinchona  cordifolia, 
{Trowing  in  Quito  and  Santa  Fe.  It  is  imported  in  chests  containing  from  90  to  100  lbs. 
eacl),  consisting  of  pieces  8  or  10  inches  long,  some  quilled,  but  the  greater  part 
tlat.  The  interior  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  passing  to  orange.  It  has  nearly  the  same 
odour  in  decoction  as  the  pale ;  the  taste  is  more  bitter  and  less  austere,  and  it  excites  no 
astringent  feeling  when  chewed.  The  goodness  decreases  when  the  colour  varies  from 
orange  yellow  to  pale  yeUow  j  when  of  a  dark  colour,  between  red  and  yellow,  it  should 
be  rejected. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  bark  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  remedies.  The 
Indians  were  unacquainted  with  its  uses,  which  seem  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the 
Jesuits.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1632,  but  was  not  extensively  used  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  According  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  Jesuits'  bark 
annually  exported  from  America  amounts  to  fi-om  12,000  to  14,000  quintals.  Of  these, 
2,000  are  furnished  by  Santa  F^,  and  110  by  Loxa;  Peru  furnishing  the  remainder, 
which  is  shipped  at  Callao,  Guayaquil,  &c. 

2.  Oak  Bark  (Fr.  Ecorce  de  la  Chene ;  Ger.  Eichenrinde ;  It.  Corteccia  delta  Quereia; 
Lat.  Quercils  cortex).  The  bark  of  tlie  common  oak  is  a  powerfiil  astringent,  and  is 
preferred  to  all  other  substances  for  tanning  leather.  The  bark  of  the  larch  is  now, 
however,  used  for  tlie  same  purpose.  The  import  of  oak  bark  is  very  considerable ;  but 
owing  to  the  cork  tree  being  a  species  of  oak  (  Quercus  Suber),  bark  for  tanning  and 
cork  bark  are  usually  mixed  together  in  the  parliamentary  returns.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, does  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  imported.  The  imports  of 
both  sorts  amounted,  in  1831,  to  931,075  cwt.,  which  is  about  the  average  importation. 
Of  this  quantity,  no  less  than  608,304  cwt.  were  brought  from  the  Netherlands  (Hol- 
land and  Belgium),  62,437  cwt.  from  Germany,  &c.  Cork  bark  is  almost  entirely 
imported  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  the  imports  from  them  being,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  year,  Italy  95,163  cwt.,  Spain  78,067  cwt.,  and  Portugal  only  187  cwt. 
The  quality  of  bark  varies  according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  tree,  the  season  when  it  is 
barked,  &c.,  so  much,  that  the  price  varies,  at  this  moment,  from  about  51.  to  about  107. 
per  ton.  The  duty,  which  is  13s.  4c?.  a  ton,  produced  in  1832,  in  Great  Britain, 
22,251/.  Os.  5d.  nett. 

Quercitron  is  the  bark  of  a  species  of  oak  tree  (  Quercus  ttnctoria).  It  is  not  used,  at 
least  in  this  country,  for  tanning,  but  for  imparting  a  yellow  dye  to  silk  and  wool.  It 
is  principally  imported  from  North  America.  The  price  varies,  at  present,  according  to 
the  quality,  from  about  12s.  6d.  to  15s.  a  cwt,  duty  (Is.)  included.  At  an  average  of 
the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  the  entries  for  home  consumption  were  25,015  cwt. 
a  year. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  and  application  of  the  useful  properties  of  quer- 
citron to  Dr.  Bancroft.  The  doctor  obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention  in  1775  ;  but 
the  American  war  breaking  out  soon  after,  deprived  him  of  its  advantages.  In  consi- 
deration of  this  circumstance,  parliament  passed,  in  1785,  an  act  (25  Geo.  3.  c.  38. ) 
securing  to  him  the  privileges  conveyed  by  his  patent  for  14  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  latter  period,  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  extend  the  doctor's  pri- 
vilege for  an  additional  7  years ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  bill.  Like 
too  many  discoverers,  Dr.  Bancroft  profited  but  little  by  his  invention,  though  it  has  been 
of  great  use  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  country.  —  (See  Bancroft  on  Permanent 
Colours,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Patents,  Appendix,  p.  175.) 

Oak  bark,  the  produce  of  Europe,  is  not  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  consump- 
tion, except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  from  which  it  is  imported,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  goods,  and  lOOi  by  the  master  of  tlie  vessel  — . 
(7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  58.) 

BARLEY  (Fr.  Orpe;  Ger.  Gerstengraupen ;  Du.  Ryg ;  It.  Orzo ;  Sp.  Celada : 
Rus.  Fatschmea  ;  Lat.  Hordeum ;  Arab.  Dhourra ;  Hind,  i/ow),  a  species  of  bread-corn 
{Hordeum  Lin.),  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
most  European  countries,  and  in  most  of  the  temperate  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
It  may  also  be  raised  between  the  tropics ;  but  not  at  a  lower  elevation  than  from  3,000  to 
4,000  feet,  and  then  it  is  not  worth  cultivating.  Large  quantities  of  barley  have  been, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  raised  in  Great  Britain.  Recently,  however,  its  cultivation  lias 
been  supposed,  though  probably  on  no  good  grounds,  to  be  declining.  In  1765, 
Mr.  Charles  Smith  estimated  the  nimiber  of  barley  consumers  in  England  and  Wales  at 
739,000;  and  as  a  largo  proportion  of  the  population  of  Wales,  Westmoreland,  and 
Cumberland  continue  to  subsist  chiefly  on  liarley  bread,  we  arc  inclined  to  tliiiik  that 
this  estimate  may  not,  at  present,  be  very  wide  of  the  mark.      But  the  princii>al  demand 
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for  barley  in  Great  Britain  is  for  conversion  into  malt,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ale,  porter,  and  British  spirits  j  and  though  its  consumption  in  this  -way  has  not  certainly 
increased  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  still  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  has  diminished.  Barley  is  also  extensively 
used  in  fattening  black  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  It  now  generally  follows  tuniips,  and 
is  a  very  important  crop  in  the  rotation  best  adapted  to  light  soils.  The  principal  barley 
counties  of  England  are  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Herts,  Leicester,  Not- 
tingham, the  upper  parts  of  Hereford,  Warwick,  and  Salop.  The  produce  varies, 
according  to  soil,  preparation,  season,  &c.,  from  about  20  to  60  or  70  bushels  an  acre. 
The  most  usual  crop  is  from  28  to  36  or  38  bashels.  The  Winchester  bushel  of  good 
English  barley  generally  weighs  about  50  lbs.,  but  the  best  Norfolk  barley  sometimes 
weiglis  53  or  54  lbs.  Its  produce  in  flour  is  about  12  lbs.,  to  14  lbs.  grain.  Barley 
is  a  tender  plant,  and  easily  hurt  in  any  stage  of  its  growth.  It  is  more  hazardous  than 
wheat,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  raised  at  a  greater  expense ;  so  that  its  cultivation 
should  not  be  atttempted  except  when  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  for  its  growth. 
—  (For  details  as  to  the  prices  ol  barley,  the  quantities  imported  and  exported,  &c.,  sec 
CoRX  Laws  and  Coiin  Trade.  And  for  further  details  as  to  its  consumption  and 
culture,  see  Smith's  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,  2d  ed.  p.  182.  ;  Brown  an  Rural  Affairs, 
vol.  ii.  p.  42.  ;   Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Agriculture,  Sfc.) 

BARLEY-SUGAR  (Fr.  Sucre  d'orge ;  Ger.  Gersfenzucker ;  It.  Pennito ;  Sp.  Al- 
fenique ;   Lat.  Alphenix),  a  preparation  of  sugar,  candied  with  orange  or  lemon  peel. 

BARRATRY,  in  navigation,  is,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  any  fraudulent  or  un- 
lawful act  committed  by  the  master  or  mariners  of  a  ship,  contrary  to  their  duty  to  their 
owners,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian 
■word  harratrare,  to  cheat.  It  may  be  committed  by  running  av.-ay  with  a  ship,  wilftilly 
carrying  her  out  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the  owners,  delaying  or  defeating  the 
voyage,  deserting  convoy  without  leave,  sinking  or  deserting  the  ship,  embezzling  the 
cargo,  smuggling,  or  any  other  offence  whereby  the  ship  or  cargo  may  be  subjected  to 
arrest,  detention,  loss,  or  forfeiture. 

It  is  the  practice,  in  most  countries,  to  insure  against  barratry.  Most  foreign  jurists 
hold,  that  it  comprehends  every  fault  which  the  master  and  crew  can  commit,  whether 
it  arise  from  fraud,  negligence,  unskilfulness,  or  mere  imprudence.  But  in  this  country 
it  is  ruled,  that  no  act  of  the  master  or  crew  shall  be  deemed  barratry,  unless  it  proceed 
from  a  criminal  or  fraudulent  motive. 

"  Barratry  can  only  be  committed  by  the  master  and  mariners  by  some  act  contrary 
to  their  duty,  in  tlie  relation  in  which  they  st-ind  to  the  owners  of  the  ship.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  offence  against  them,  and  consequently  an  owner  himself  cannot  commit 
barratry.  He  may,  by  his  fraudulent  conduct,  make  himself  liable  to  the  owner  of  the 
goods  on  board,  but  not  for  barratry.  Neither  can  barratry  be  committed  against  the 
owner,  with  his  consent ;  for  though  he  may  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  occasioned 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  master  to  which  he  consents,  yet  this  is  not  barratry.  Nothing 
is  more  clear  than  that  a  man  can  never  set  up  as  a  crime,  an  act  done  by  his  own 
direction  or  consent."  —  (Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  i.  c.  12.  §6.) 

When,  therefore,  the  owner  of  a  ship  is  also  the  master,  no  act  of  barratry  can  be 
committed ;  for  no  man  can  commit  a  fraud  against  himself. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  fraud  shall  not  be  presmned,  but  must  be  clearly  proved  ;  and 
it  is  a  rule  in  questions  of  insurance,  that  he  who  charges  barratry  must  substantiate  it 
by  conclusive  evidence. 

It  is  not  necessary,  to  render  an  act  barratrous,  that  it  should  be  committed  with  a 
criminal  intent  as  respects  the  owners,  in  order  to  injure  them,  or  to  benefit  the  c.iptain 
or  crew.  It  may  even  be  committed  with  a  view  to  promote  the  owner's  interests  ;  for 
an  illegal  act  done  without  the  authority  or  privity  of  the  owners,  and  which  proves 
detrimental  to  them,  is  barratry,  whatever  be  the  motives  in  which  it  originated.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  in  an  able  judgment,  has  laid  it  down  as  clear  law,  "  that  a  breach  of 
duty  by  the  master  in  respect  of  his  owners,  with  a  fraudulent  or  criminal  intent,  or  e.v 
maleficio,  is  barratry ;  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  this  act  of  the  master  be 
induced  by  motives  of  advantage  to  himself,  malice  to  the  owner,  or  a  disregard  of  those 
laws  which  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  ;  and  that  it  is  not  for  him  to  judge  or  suppose,  in 
cases  not  intrusted  to  his  discretion,  that  he  is  not  breaking  the  trust  rc))osed  in  him, 
when  he  endeavours  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  owners  by  means  which  the  law 
forbids,  and  which  his  owners  also  must  be  taken  to  have  forbidden." 

The  circumstance  of  the  owners  of  ships  being  permitted  to  insure  against  the  barratry 
of  the  master  and  mariners  can  hardly  fail,  it  may  be  not  uncharitably  presumed,  of 
rendering  them  less  scrupulous  in  their  inquiries  with  respect  to  their  character  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  might  be  expedient  to  prohibit  such 
insurances,  or  to  lay  some  restrictions  upon  them.  They  were,  indeed,  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  Ordinance  of  Rotterdam ;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  .authority  on  all 
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points  connected  with  the  law  of  insurance  is  so  deservedly  Iiigli,  seems  to  have  thought 
that  it  would  be  well  to  exclude  barratry  entirely  from  policies,  and  to  cease  "  making 
the  underwriter  become  the  insurer  of  the  conduct  of  the  captain  whom  he  does  not 
appoint,  and  cannot  dismiss,  to  the  owners  who  can  do  cither."  But  though  it  were 
expedient  to  prevent  the  owners  from  making  an  insurance  of  tliis  sort,  nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  than  that  tliird  parties,  who  freight  a  ship,  or  put  goods  on  board, 
should  be  allowed  to  insure  against  such  a  copious  source  of  loss.  —  (For  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  see  the  article  Marine  Insurance  j  and  Marshall  on  Insttrance, 
book  i.  c.  12.  §  6.,  and  Park  on  Insurance,  c.  5.) 

Owners,  masters,  or  seamen,  who  wiHully  cast  away,  burn,  or  destroy  slu'ps,  to  the 
prejudice  of  freighters  or  insurers,  incur  the  penalty  of  death.  —  (Sec  Seamek;) 

BARREL,  a  cask  or  vessel  for  holding  liquids,  particularly  ale  and  beer.  Formerly 
the  barrel  of  beer  in  London  contained  only  32  ale  gallons  =  32^  Imperial  gallons:  but 
it  was  enacted  by  43  Geo.  3.  c.  G9.,  that  36  gallons  of  beer  should  be  taken  to  be  a 
barrel;  and  by  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  58.  it  is  enacted,  that  whenever  any  gallon  measure  is 
mentioned  in  any  excise  law,  it  shall  always  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  standard  Im- 
perial gallon.  At  present,  therefore,  the  barrel  contains  36  Imperial  gallons.  It  may 
be  worth  while  observing  that  the  barrel  or  cask  is  exclusively  the  produce  of  European 
ingenuity;  and  that  no  such  article  is  known  to  any  nation  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
who  have  not  derived  it  from  Europeans. 

BARWOOD,  a  red  dye  wood  brought  from  Africa,  particularly  from  Angola,  and  the 
river  Gaboon.  The  dark  red  which  is  commonly  seen  upon  British  Bandana  handkerchiefs 
is  for  the  most  part  produced  by  tlie  colouring  matter  of  barwood,  saddened  by  sulphate 
of  iron. — (^Bancroft  on  Colours.)  The  imports  of  barwood,  in  1829,  amounted  to  246 
tons  15  cwt.  It  fetches  at  present  ( October,  1833)  from  9/.  to  IH.  a  ton  (duty  5s. 
included)  in  the  London  market. 

BASKETS  (Fr.  Corbeilles ,-  Ger.  KUrhe ;  It.  Paniere ;  Sp.  Canastas,  Canastos } 
Rus.  Korsinii)  are  made,  as  every  one  knows,  principally  of  the  interwoven  twigs  of 
willow,  osier,  birch,  &c.,  but  frequently  also  of  rushes,  splinters  of  wood,  straw,  and 
an  immense  number  of  other  articles.  They  are  used  to  hold  all  sorts  of  dry  goods,  and 
are  constructed  of  every  variety  of  quality  and  shape.  Besides  the  vast  quantities  pro- 
duced at  home,  some  of  the  finer  kinds  are  imported  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per 
cent.  In  1832,  this  duty  produced  1,044/.  7s.  9c/.,  showing  that  tlie  value  of  the  foreign 
baskets  entered  for  home  consumj)tion  in  the  same  year  had  been  5,2211.  IBs.  9rf. 

BAST,  for  straw  hats  or  bonnets.      See  Hats. 

BATAVIA,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Java,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  principal  trading  port  of  the  Oriental  islands,  in  lat.  6^  12'  S.,  long. 
106°  54'  E.,  situated  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  island,  on  an  extensive  bay.  The 
harbour,  or  rather  road,  lies  between  the  main  land  and  several  small  uninhabited  islands, 
which,  during  the  boisterous  or  north-western  monsoon,  afford  sufficient  shelter  and 
good  anchorage.  Ships  of  from  300  to  500  tons  anclior  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  shore.  A  small  river  runs  through  the  town,  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  20  to 
40  tons,  from  the  sea,  a  couple  of  miles  inland ;  a  number  of  canals  branch  off  from  it 
into  different  parts  of  the  town,  affording  great  conveniences  for  trade.  Batavia  was 
formerly  so  notorious  for  its  insalubritv,  that  General  Daendels  was  anxious  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  government  to  Sourabaya  ;  but  being  thwarted  in  this,  he  set  about  building 
a  new  town,  a  little  further  inland,  on  the  lieights  of  Weltevredcn,  whither  the  government 
offices  were  immediately  removed.  Most  of  the  principal  merchants  have  now  their 
residences  in  the  new  town,  repairing  only  to  the  old  city,  when  business  requires  it,  during 
a  portion  of  the  day.  In  consequence,  the  old  town  is  at  present  principally  occupied  by 
Chinese,  and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  colonists,  several  of  its  streets  having  been 
deserted  and  demolished.  Recently,  however,  the  Baron  Capellen,  whose  enlightened 
administration  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  in  Java,  sensible  of  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  old  town  as  a  place  of  trade,  exerted  himself  to  prevent  its  further 
decay,  by  removing  the  causes  of  its  unhealthincss  ;  to  accomplish  which,  he  widened 
several  of  the  streets,  filled  up  some  of  the  canals,  and  cleaned  others,  demolished  useless 
fortifications,  &c.  ;  and  the  effect  of  these  judicious  measures  has  been,  tliat  Batavia  is 
now  as  healthy  as  any  other  town  in  the  island.  The  population,  according  to  an  accu- 
rate census  taken  in  1824,  consisted  of  3,025  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  23,108 
natives,  14,708  Chinese,  601  Arabs,  and  12,419  slaves;  in  all,  53,861  persons,  exclusive 
of  the  garrison.  As  the  population  has  increased  since,  it  may  at  present  be  estimated 
at  about  60,000,  independently  yf  the  military,  of  which  there  are  always  a  consider- 
able number.  Among  the  principal  merchants  are  Dutch,  English,  Americans,  French, 
and  Germans.  The  island  of  Java  forms  the  most  im])ortant  ])orlion  of  (he  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  East,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest  colonies  in  the  world.  It  contains 
an  area  of  50,000  scjuare  miles,  with  a  population  of  6,000,000  individuals,  or  120 
to  the  square  mile.     The  annual  revenue  of  the    Dutch   government,  which  possesses 
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about  two  thirds  of  the  island,  amounts  to  about  S  ,000,000?.  sterling;  and  the  military 
force  amounts  to  about  15,000  ;  of  which  not  Jess  than  8,000  are  European  troops,  being 
about  one  third  of  tlie  whole  P^uropean  force  in  British  India,  which  lias  a  population 
of  90,000,000,  and  an  area  of  between  1,200,000  and  1,300,000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory. 

The  staple  products  of  the  island  are  rice  (of  which  25,500  tons  were  exported  in 
1828),  a  variety  of  pulses,  vegetable  oils,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee.  The  production 
of  sugar  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1832  the  exports  were  estimated  at  200,000 
piculs  (12,000  tons);  but  it  was  supposed  that  the  exports  in  1833  would  not  fall 
short  of  18,000  tons;  and  as  the  Dutch  authorities  have  made  extensive  contracts 
with  the  owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  to  take  sugar  at  very  remunerating  prices  for  some 
years  to  come,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  exports  of  1834  would  amount  to  400,000 
piculs,  or  about  24,000  tons.  The  production  of  indigo,  cocoa,  tea,  and  raw  silk,  is 
making  considerable  progress.  The  tin  exported  from  Batavia  is  brought  from  Banca, 
the  copper  from  Japan,  the  finer  spices  from  the  INIoluccas,  and  the  pepper  from  Sumatra. 

In  1828,  the  exports  from  and  imports  into  Batavia  were,  in  quantity  and  value,  as 
follows : — 


Exports. 

1                                           Imports. 

Articles. 

Piculs  of 
136lbs.each. 

Florins.                                Articles. 

Piculs  of 
136  lbs-each. 

Florins. 

Coffee 

416,171 

8,024,039  CoUon  manoEactures,  Netherlands 

2,940,635 

Mace 

9li,078                                              Engliih         -        - 

Ml  9,435 

Cloves 

l.SSli 

2.iy,l07!                                         French     - 

. 

I8,fi79 

Nutmeg* 

W  1,1 21   Woollen       ditto       Netherlands 

246,.545 

Rice 

419,490 

l,194,4S>i                                          English  and  French 

E 

16,861 

Tin                  -                  -             - 

19,554 

S'.r>,>2l    Provisions  from  England  only           -      - 

522,.342 

Sugar*           -       -               -        • 

ii5,!i69 

4.7r,,(is4   Brands  and  geneva 

522,606 

Birds'  nests         ... 

- 

5^1,.>92   Wines               .               .            .               . 

. 

1,154,868 

Piece  goods                  -          -        - 

- 

499,470  Opium,  Levant 

559 

7t7A.!9 

Jav.i  tobacco        -             -            . 

. 

401,002                  Bengal 

110 

314,300 

151,537   I.eail           -           -               -           -         - 

S,f91 

76,612 

Haltans 

31,301 

1 4 1,50()  Copper,  Europe 

.354 

45,110 

Salt 

24,9-'0 

119,S90                 Japan        - 

11,631 

988,6.35 

.1  spsn  and  sandal  wood 

7,'i40 

96,474  Steel  from  the  Netherlands 

726 

22,963 

Xndi^io*               •               •           - 

18S 

91,342                                 En-I<nd 

404 

12,625 

Arrack 

Leg.  533 

SC,.3li2                                Sweden 

186 

5,812 

Hides        -                ... 

- 

52,140    Iron  from  Sweden 

3,200 

23,275 

Turmeric           •            -            •      - 

42,038                        England 

4,.593 

45.050 

Horses  3.S4  (to  the  Isle  of  France) 

- 

35,9,. I                        Netherlan-'s 

9,033 

138,003 

Tortoi.*shell 

37 

57,94 1   Cotton  piece  goods,  Bengal  and  Madras 
43,200  C<.tion  yarn  from  the  Netherlands 

787,917 

Japan  camphor 

489 

99 

1,146 

Articles  not  specified 

2,859,336       Ditto           English 
1,209,294   fJainl.ir  (terra  Japonica) 

243 

41,4.3(1 

Treasure 

- 

. 

477,S.>4 

223,667 
380,964 

ToUl 

. 

17,499,341    Tripang  (Hololhurion) 

Silk  anil  cotton  piece  goods,  Chinese 

manufacture           .           .        .           . 

. 

366,701 

iM.irme  stores        .             -            -              - 

. 

264,226 

Ar:icles  not  specified 

3,.1S3,596 

Treasure               -                . 

2,610,707 

1                                                   Total 

17,976;r..  1 

The  following  Table  shows  the  different  Countries  with  which  Batavia  carries  on  Trade,  and  the  Value 
of  the  Export  and  Import  Trade  with  each,  in  1828. 


Imports. 

1 

Exports 

From 

Merchan- 
dise. 

Treasure. 

Total.      1                 To 

Merchan* 
dise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Fiorina. 

Flarim. 

Fhrim.     1 

FlorinM. 

Florint. 

Florin*, 

Netherlands 

6,459,852 

1,001,913 

7,461,765    Netherlands       - 

9,188,929 

279,601 

9.398,530 

England 

2,160,515 

- 

2,166,515    England 

200,962 

165,750 

366>7I2 

France 

139,302 

- 

139,302    France 

102,628 

7,650 

110,278 

Hamburgh 

59,932 

16,830         76,762    Hamburgh 

85,174 

. 

85,174 

Gibraltar 

18,275 

89,250 

107,525    Sweden 

23,652 

. 

23,652 

Sweden 

30,384 

. 

30,384    U.  S.  of  America 

120,880 

. 

120,880 

U.  S.  of  America 

305,161 

697,210 

1.002,371    CapeofGoodHopc 

1,970 

. 

1,970 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1,624 

- 

1,624    Isle  of  France    - 

:  8837 

62,523 

151,070 

Isle  of  France     - 

21.a'il 

■ 

21,051    Mocha 

28,481 

. 

28,481 

Persian  Gulf      - 

1,510 

- 

1,510    Persian  Gulf      - 

112,957 

. 

112,957 

Bengal 

737,424 

10.200 

747,624     Bombay        .       - 

3,055 

. 

3055 

Siam 

in,0O4 

. 

131,004    Bengal 

77,497 

S.040 

79,537 

Cochin  China     - 

4,909 

. 

4,909    Siam 

77,451 

22,785 

100.936 

China 

585,566 

5,408 

590,974    Cochin  China     - 

21,888, 

. 

21,883 

Macao 

65,628 

. 

65,628    China 

1,474,486 

87,167 

1,5H1,653 

Manilla 

29,989 

. 

29,9.S9    Macao 

78.361 

15,536 

93,897 
72,740 

Japan 

1,067,231 

. 

1,067,251    Manilla     - 

36.240 

37,500 

New  Holland      - 

7,613 

2,550  j        10,163    Japan 

291,263 

22,050 

31.3.313 

Eastern    Archi-  7 
pelago            -  S 

Total       - 

3,526,415 

793,346;  4.319,761,  |,-H°'Xi- 7 

75,083 
271,514 

1,377 
505.314 

76,460 

4.776.858 

15,359,367 

2,616.707  17,976,094 

1                   1              Total 

16,290,046 

1.209,294 

17.499.341 

•  The  quantity  of  sugar  exported  in  1829  had  risen  to  80.000  piculs,  and  the  indigo  to  1.200  lbs. 
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The  Exports  and  Imports  under  diOerent  Flags  were  as  Tollow  :  — 
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Imports. 


Netherlands 

English 

American  (U.  States) 

Chinese 

Siamese 

Native 

Various  other  flags 


Floriiu. 

Cent. 

12,843,901 

88 

1,9'^,743 

1,715,306 

27 

472,093 

50 

314,802 

944 

473,083 

73 

228,163 

2'2i 

17,976,094 

55 

Exports. 


Netherlands 

English 

French 

American  (U.  States) 

Siamese 

Chinese 

Portuguese 

Various  other  foreign 


Floriiu. 

11,986,049 

2,312,449 

166,02.'; 

1,324,570 

314,802 

951,133 

103,822 

334,487 


Cnd. 
26 
24 
50 
34 
94 
97 
85 


17,499,341  I     12 


In  1828,  the  Number  of  Ships  and  Amount  of  Tonnage  entering  Inwards  and  clearing  Outwards  under 
different  Flags  were  as  follow  :  — 


Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Flag. 

Netherlands 

EiiKlish 

French        ... 

Hamburgh 

Danish        ... 

.Swedish 

Russian 

Spanish        ... 

Portuguese 

American 

Chinese       •        -      . 

Siamese 

Other  Asiatic 

1 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage  in 
Lasts. 

Fiac.                    i  Number  of 
^                    1     Vessels. 

Tonnage  in 
Lasts. 

843 
68 
9 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 

19 
8 
7 

26 

45,689 

14,778i 

861J 

137 

85 

66 

153 

420 

962A 

3,116 

805 

308 

813 

Netherlands 

English 

French       ... 

Hamburgh 

Danish 

Swedish       ... 

Russian 

Spanish        .        .     . 

Portuguese 

American 

Chinese        .        .     - 

Siamese 

Other  Asiatic 

801 

54 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

14 

8 

9 

55 

45,684 

10,7991 

692i 

•       137 

85 

66 

1.53 

505 

9621 

2,0S7 

805 

4971 

804 

1,026      1           68,191^ 

960 

fl3,278 

iVo/f.  — Taking  the  last  at  2  tons,  the  quantity  of  tonnage  which  cleared  outwards  will  be  136,389,  and 
inwards  126,556  tons. 

Port  licgulatlons.  —  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  port  regulations  of  Batavia  : 1st.  The  com. 

mandcr  of  a  ship  arriving  in  the  roads,  is  not  to  land  liimself,  or  permit  any  of  his  crew  or  passengers  to 
land,  until  his  vessel  be  visited  by  a  b.)at  from  the  guard-ship.  —  2d.  The  master,  on  landing,  is  first  to 
wait  on  the  ma.ster  attendant,  and  afterwards  report  himself  at  the  police  office.  — 3d.  A  manifest  of  the 
whole  cargo  must  be  delivered  at  the  Custom. house  within  24  hours  of  the  ship's  arriving  in  the  roads.  — . 
4th.  The  master  of  a  vessel  must  lodge  the  ship's  papers  with  the  master  attendant  when  he  first  lands, 

which  are  duly  delivered  up  to  him  when  he  receives  his  port  clearance  from  the  same  authority. 

5th.  No  goods  can  be  shipped  or  landed  after  sunset,  under  a  penalty  of  500  florins.  —  6th.  No  goods  can 
be  shipped  on  Sunday  without  a  special  permission  from  the  water  fiscal,  which,  however,  is  never  refused 
on  application.  —  7th.  No  muskets  or  ammunition  can  be  imported;  but  the  prohibition  does  not  extend 
to  fowling  pieces  exceeding  IWJ  florins  value. 

Tariff.  —\\M\  respect  to  the  tarilf,  all  foreign  woollens  and  cottons,  being  themanufacture  of  countries 
to  the  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  imported  under  a  foreign  flag,  pay  an  ad  vn/ori'i?i  duty  of  26}  per 
cent.,  and  under  the  Netherlands  flag,  of  12§  percent,  that  is,  a  duty  upon  the  wholesale  price  at  liatavia, 
not  in  bond.  With  the  exception  of  wines,  spirits,  and  opium,  which  pay  a  rated  duty,  all  otlier  articles,  if 
imported  under  a  foreign  flag,  pay  an  «rff«/«)r/«  duty,  rated  on  the  invoice  value,  of  16;38  per  cent.,  and 
if  under  the  Netherlands  flag,  of  8  19  per  cent.  Cottons  and  woollens,  the  manufacture  of  the  Netherlands, 
if  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin,  are  duty  free;  but  since  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland^ 
there  have  been  no  importations  of  cotton  manufactures  claiming  this  privilege.  The  export  duty  on 
coftee,  if  exported  on  a  foreign  bottom  to  a  foreign  country,  is  5  florins  per  picul ;  if  on  a  foreign  bottom 
to  a  port  in  the  Netherlands ,  4  florins  ;  and  if  on  a  Netherlands  bottom  to  a  Netherlands  port,  2  florins. 
Sugar,  if  exported  on  a  foreign  bottom  to  whatever  country,  pays  1  florin  per  picul;  but  if  exported  on  a 
Netherlands  bottom  to  a  Netherlands  port,  is  duty  free.  Rice,  on  whatever  bottom  exported,  and  to  what- 
ever country,  pays  a  duty  of  3  florins  per  covang  of  27  pic:uls.  Tin,  exported  on  a  foreign  ship  to  whatever 
port,  4  florins  per  picul ;  and  by  a  Netherlands  ship,  2  florins  per  picuL  The  trade  in  spices  is  now  mono- 
polised by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company 

(ioods  are  received  in  enlrepdt  not  only  at  Batavia,  but  at  the  ports  of  Samarang,  Sourabaya,  and 
Anjier  in  Java,  and  Rhio  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  levied  on  the 
invoice  value. 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept,  at  Batavia,  in  the  florin  or  guilder,  divided  into  centimes,  or  100  parts, 
represented  by  a  coiiper  coinage  or  doits.  The  florin  is  a  new  corn  m.ade  expressly  for  India,  but  of  the 
same  value  as  the  florin  current  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  usually  estimattnl  at  the  rate  of  12  to  the 
pound  sterling,  but  the  correct  par  is  1 1  floritis  58  centimes  per  pound.  Doubleons,  and  the  coins  of  Con- 
tinental India,  are  receivable  at  the  Custom.house  at  a  fixed  tariff;  the  Spanish  dollar,  for  example,  at 
the  rate  of  KJO  for  260  florins. 

IVciahls.  —  The  Chinese  weights  are  invariably  used  in  commercial  transactions  at  Batavia,  and 
throughout  Java  and  the  other  Dutch  possessions  in  India.  These  are  the  picul,  and  the  cattie,  which 
is  its  hun<lredth  i>art.     The  picul   is  commonly  estimated  at  IV-O  Dutch,  or  13;},;  Ib.s.  avoirdupois,  but  at 

Batavia  it  has  been  long  ascertaineti  and  considered  to  be  equal  to  136  lbs.  avoirdupois. {llogi-ndorp. 

Coup  d'(Kil  siir  I' lie  de  Java,  cap.  8.  &c. ;  Evidence  of  Gillian  Maclaine,  Esq.  before  the  Select  Commiltee 
of  the  House  of  Comtnons  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  1831,  and  private  communications 
from  the  same.) 

BATTEN,  a  name  in  cominnn  use  for  a  scantling  of  wood  2^  inches  thick  and 
7  wide.      If  above  7  inches  wide,  it  is  called  deal. 

BAZAAR,  a  term  used  in  the  East  to  designate  a  market,  or  building  in  which 
various  articles  of  merchandise  are  exposed  for  sale.  Bazaars  are  now  met  with  in  most 
large  cities  of  Europe.  There  are  scveraMn  London,  of  which  the  one  in  Soho-square 
is  the  most  considerable. 
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BDELLIUM  (Arab.  Aflatoon),  a  gum-resin,  semi-pellucid,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown 
or  dai'k  brown  colour  according  to  its  age,  unctuous  to  tlse  touch,  but  brittle ;  soon, 
however,  softening  between  the  fingers;  in  api)carancc  it  is  not  unlike  myrrh,  of  a 
bitterish  taste,  and  moderately  strong  smell.  Two  kinds  have  been  distinguished :  the 
opocalpasum  of  the  ancients,  which  is  thick  iike  wax  ;  and  the  common  dark  sort.  It  is 
found  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  but  principally  in  the  latter  ;  all  that  is  met  with  in  India  is 
c.  Arabic  origin.  The  tree  which  produces  it  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained. — 
\^AinsUcs  Materia  Iiidica.') 

BEACONS,  in  commerce  and  navigation,  public  marks  or  signals  to  give  warning  of 
rocks,  shoals,  &c.  No  man  is  entitled  to  erect  a  light-house,  beacon,  &c.,  without  being 
empowered  by  law.  The  Trinity  House  corporation  arc  authorised  to  set  up  beacons 
in  whatever  places  they  shall  think  fit ;  and  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  remove  or  run 
down  any  buoy,  beacon,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Trinity  House,  or  to  any  other  corporation, 
individual  or  individuals,  having  autliority  to  establish  it,  shall,  besides  being  liable  to 
the  expense  of  replacing  the  same,  forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than  10/.  nor  more  than  50/. 
for  every  such  offence.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  125.    §  91.)  —  (See  Buoys.) 

BEADS  (Fr.  liosaircs ;  Ger.  Roscnkninze ;  Du.  Paternosters;  It.  Corone ;  Sp. 
Coronas),  small  globules  or  balls  used  as  necklaces,  and  made  of  different  materials ;  as 
jiearl,  steel,  amber,  garnet,  coral,  diamonds,  crystal,  glass,  &'C.  Roman  Catholics  use 
iioads  in  rehearsing  their  Ave  Rlarias  and  Paternosters.  Glass  beads  or  bugles  are  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  into  India  and  Africa,  and  also  into  Borneo  and  Sumatra, 
l.-ey  arc  brought  partly  from  Europe,  and  partly  from  China  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
T»ie  glass  beads  sent  from  England  are  all  imported,  principally,  we  believe,  from  Venice. 
Their  non-manufacture  in  this  country  is  said  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  excise  regu- 
lations on  the  manuficture  of  glass. 

BEANS  (Fr.  Fcves  ;  Ger.  Bohnen ;  It.  Fave  ;  Rus.  Boobii;  Sp.  Habas ;  Lat.  Fabay, 
a  well-known  vegetable  of  the  pulse  species,  largely  cultivated  both  in  gardens  and 
fields.  Its  cultivation  is  of  much  importance  in  rural  economy,  inasmuch  as  it  has  gone 
far  to  supersede  fallows  on  strong  loams  and  clays. 

BEAVER.     See  Skins. 

BEECH  (Fagus  S!/lvatica),  a  forest  tree  to  be  met  with  every  where  in  England. 
There  is  only  one  species,  the  difference  in  the  wood  proceeding  from  the  difference  of 
soil  and  situation.  A  considerable  quantity  of  beech  is  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Bucks.  It  is  not  much  used  in  building,  as  it  soon  rots  in  damp  places;  but  it  is  used 
as  piles  in  places  where  it  is  constantly  wet.  It  is  manufactured  into  a  great  variety  of 
tools,  for  which  its  great  hardness  and  uniform  texture  render  it  superior  to  all  other 
sorts  of  wood ;  it  is  also  extensively  used  in  making  furniture. 

BEEF,  as  every  one  knows,  is  tb.e  flesh  of  the  ox.  It  is  used  either  fi-esh  or  salted. 
Formerly  it  was  usual  for  most  families,  at  least  in  the  country,  to  supply  themselves 
with  a  stock  of  salt  beef  in  October  or  November,  which  served  for  their  consumption 
until  the  ensuing  smnmer  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  xmiversal  establishment  of  markets 
where  fresh  l)eef  may  bo  at  all  times  obtained,  the  practice  is  now  nearly  relinquished, 
and  the  quantity  of  salted  beef  made  use  of  as  compared  with  fresh  beef  is  quite  incon- 
siderable. Large  supplies  of  salted  beef  are,  however,  prepared  at  Cork  and  other 
places  for  exportation  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  During  the  war,  large  supplies 
were  also  required  for  victualling  the  navy.  The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  in  short  voyages,  use  only  fresh  provisions. 

The  English  have  at  all  times  been  great  consumers  of  beef;  and  at  this  moment 
more  beef  is  used  in  London,  as  compared  with  the  population,  than  any  where  else.  -— 
(For  further  details  with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  beef,  &c.,  see  Cattle.) 

BEER.      See  Ai.f.  and  Beer. 

BELL-]\IETAL  (Fr.  Mdal  cle  Fonte  ou  de  Cloches;  Ger.  Glockengut;  Du.  Klok- 
spys ;  Sp.  Campanil;  Rus.  Kolohlnnja  mjed),  a  composition  of  tin  and  copper,  usually 
consisting  of  3  parts  of  copper  and  1  of  tin.  Its  colour  is  greyish  white ;  it  is  very 
hard,  sonorous,  and  elastic.  Less  tin  is  used  for  church  bells  than  for  clock  bells ; 
and  in  very  small  bells,  a  little  zinc  is  added  to  the  alloy.  — (  Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

BENZOIN.     See  Balsam. 

BERGEN,  the  first  commercial  city  of  Norway,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay,  in  lat.  GO'  24'  N.,  long.  5°  20'  E.  Population  21,000.  The  bay  is  inclosed  on  all 
BJdef  by  rugged  rocks  and  islands :  the  water  is  deep ;  but,  owing  to  the  number  and  in- 
tricacy of  the  passages,  the  access  to  the  town  is  attended  at  all  times  with  a  good  deal 
of  difliculty,  and  should  never  be  attempted  without  a  pilot.  Codfish,  sclted  or  dried,  is 
on«  of  the  principal  articles  of  export ;  when  dried,  it  is  called  stock-fish,  and  goes  chiefly 
to  Italy  and  Holland.  Tlie  cod  fishery  employs  several  tfcousand  persons  during  the 
months  of  February  niul  ^larch  ;  and  the  exports  amounted,  in  1S29,  to  184,064  barrels. 
The  herrin"  fishery,  wliich  used  to  be  very  successfully  carried  on  upon  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  has,  for  a  good  many   years,  been  comparatively  improductive.      Whale  oil, 
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slciiis,  bones,  tar,  with  immense  numbers  of  lobsters,  &c.,  are  exported.  Tlie  exports 
of  timber  from  Bergen  are  inconsiderable,  and  none  has  latterly  gone  to  England, 
Norway  timber  is  not  so  large  as  that  brought  from  Prussian  ports,  nor  so  free  from 
knots;  but,  being  of  slower  growth,  it  is  more  compact,  and  less  liable  to  rot.  The 
planks  are  either  red  or  white  fir  or  pine  :  the  red  wood  is  produced  from  the  Scotch 
fir;  the  white  wood,  which  is  inferior  in  price  and  estimation,  is  the  produce  of  the 
spruce  fir;  each  tree  yields  three  pieces  of  timber  of  11  or  12  feet  in  length;  and  is  70 
or  SO  years  of  age  before  it  arrives  at  perfection.  The  planks  or  deals  of  Bergen  are, 
however,  a  good  deal  inferior  to  those  of  Christiania.  The  imports  into  Bergen  prin- 
cipally consist  of  grain  from  the  Baltic ;  and  salt,  hardware,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.  from 
England. 

For  Monies,  Wei'ekls,  and  Measures,  see  Christiania  ;  where  there  are  fUrther  details  as  to  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  Norway. 
We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  principal  exports  from  Bergen  in  1829. 


Bones 

SO  tons. 

Oil,  whale 

2,402  tuns. 

Fisli,  I/obsters 

.    250,000  number. 

Skins,  goat,  buck,  and  deer 

4-40  cwt. 

Cod,  smolced  and  dry 

-      15,373  tons. 

sheep  and  Iamb 

75      do. 

—    salt 

:-    184,06-1  barrels. 

fox,  martin,  otter,  &c. 

97  skins. 

—    roe,  ditto 

.      13,927      do. 

Tar 

451  barrels. 

I'ickled  sprats 

1,912  kegs. 

Wood,  limber  and  deals 

380  tons. 

Horns,  ox  and  cow 

178  cwt. 

staves 

800  number 

Moss,  rock 

131  tons. 

{Private  infm-mtaioii.) 

BERRIES  (Jiacca),  the  fruits  or  seeds  of  many  different  species  of  plants.  TIu 
berries  quoted  in  London  Price  Currents  are  bay,  jiinijier,  Turkey,  and  Persian. 

1 .  Bill/  Berries  (  Fr.  Bates  de  Lanrier ;  Ger.  Lorheeren  ;  It.  Bacchi  di  Lnvro ;  fip. 
JBai/as),  the  fruit  of  the  Laurtis  nohilis.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Euroj-e, 
but  is  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  our  gardens.  ^  Tlie  berry  is  o^" 
an  oval  .shape,  fleshy,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  almost  black  ;  it  has  a  sweet  fr;'gr;:iu 
odour,  and  an  aromatic  astringent  taste.  Bay  l)crrie.s,  and  the,  oil  obtained  by  boiling 
them  in  water,  are  imported  from  Italy  and  Spain.  —  (  Thomson's  Diqitnaatory.) 

2.  Juniper  Berries  (Fr.  Genevrier ;  Uu.  Sevenhoom ;  It.  Ginepro  ;  Sp.  Emhro),  the  fruit 
of  the  common  juniper  (Juniperus  communis).  They  are  round,  of  a  black  pm^jile  colour, 
and  require  two  years  to  ripen.  They  have  a  moderately  strong,  not  disagreeable,  but 
peculiar  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  sweetish  taste,  which,  if  they  be  long  chewed,  or 
previously  well  bruised,  is  followed  by  a  considerable  bitterness.  They  are  found  in 
this  country;  but  most  of  those  made  use  of  here  are  imported  from  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  They  should  be  chosen  fresh,  not  much  shrivelled,  and  free  from  mouldi- 
ncss,  which  they  are  apt  to  contract  in  keeping.  On  distillation  with  water,  they  yield 
a  volatile  essential  oil,  very  subtile  and  pungent,  and  in  smell  greatly  resembling  the 
berries.  The  peculiar  flavour  and  diuretic  qualities  of  Geneva  depend  principally  on 
the  presence  of  this  oil.  English  gin  is  said  to  be,  for  the  ip.ost  part,  flavoured  with  oil 
of  turpentine. — (^Lewis's  Mat.  Med.;    Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

The  duty  on  juniper  berries,  previously  to  IS.^S,  was  lis.  \d.  a  cwt.,  being  more  than 
\Q>0  per  cent,  on  their  price  in  bond.  The  oppressiveness  of  this  duty  seems  to  have  been 
the  principal  reason  why  turpentine,  which  in  point  of  flavour  and  all  other  resjjects  is 
so  inferior,  ha.s  been  largely  used  in  preference  to  juniper  berries  in  the  preparation  of 
gin.  This  oppressive  duty  was  reduced,  in  1832,  to  2s.,  and  we  entertain  little  doubt 
that  this  wise  and  liberal  mea.sure  will  at  no  distant  period  occasion  the  receipt  of  a  greater 
amount  of  revenue,  at  the  .same  time  that  it  cannot  fail  materially  to  improve  the 
beverage  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people. 

Italian  juniper  berries  fetch  at  present  (Sept.  1833),  in  the  London  market,  from 
9s.  6d.  to  10s.  Gd.  a  cwt.,  duty  included;  and  German  and  Dutch  ditto,  from  8s.  to  9s. 

8.  Turkey  Yellow  Berries,  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  lihamnus  infectorius  of  Linnanis. 
They  are  used  as  a  dye  drug,  in  preparing  a  lively  but  very  fugitive  yellow,  for  topical 
application  in  calico-printing.  Considerable  quantities  of  them  are  exported  from  Sa- 
lonic.a,  to  which  they  are  brought  from  Thes.saly  and  Albania.  An  inferior  sort  is  pro- 
duced in  France.  —  (^Bancroft  on  Colours.)  The  duty  on  Turkey  berries  is  2s.  ;  and 
their  price,  duty  included,  in  the  London  market,  is  (Sejit.  1833)  34s.  to  3Gs.  a  cwt. 

4.  Persian  Yellow  Berries  are  said  by  the  merchants  to  be  of  the  .same  species  as  the 
Turkey  yellow  berries.  The  colours  whicli  ttey  yield  are  more  lively  and  lasting.  They 
are  liigh  priced,  fetching  (duty  2s.  included)  from  110s.  to  130s.  a  cut.  Hitherto  the 
imports  have  been  very  inconsiderable ;  the  whole  yellow  berries  (Tin-key  as  well  as 
Persian)  entered  for  home  consumption  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  being 
only  1,939  cwt.  a  year.  The  nett  revenue  derived  from  all  sorts  of  berries  imported  in 
1832,  was  3,0f)2/.   12s.  4d. 

BERYL,  called  by  the  jewellers  Atjuamarinc.  This  stone  was  suspected  by  Pliny 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  emerald  ;  a  conjecture  which  modern  mineralogists  have  coinj)letcly 
confirmed.  The  term  emerald  is  applied  to  that  particidar  variety  which  prescnLs  its 
own  peculiar  colour,  or  emcruld  tjrceu ,-  while  that  of  beryl   is  given  indiscriminately  to 
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all  the  other  varieties ;  as  the  sea  green,  pale  blue,  golden  yellow,  and  colourless. 
Pliny  says  that  the  beryl  is  found  in  India,  and  rarely  elsewhere  ;  but  besides  India,  i" 
is  found  in  Peru  and  Brazil ;  at  Nantes  and  Limoges,  in  France  ;  in  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains, in  Ireland  ;  in  the  district  of  Cairngorm,  in  Scotland ;  and  in  various  other  places. 
—  (PUn.  Hist.  A^at.  lib.  xxxvii.   cap.  5.  ;   Encij.  Brit,  new  edit.) 

"  Those  only  which  are  of  good  rolour  and  suificicnt  depth  are  manufactured  ;  they  have  a  pretty, 
lively  effect,  if  in  good  jimportion  and  well  polished.  Large  stones,  from  one  to  three  and  four  ounces, 
are  not  uncommon,  but  from  their  bulk  are  only  in  request  as  specimens  for  the  cabinet :  smaller  stones 
suitable  for  necklaces  may  be  bought  at  low  price<!,  within  the  reach  of  every  description  of  purchasers  : 
ring  stones  may  be  had  at  a  few  shillings  each  ;  and  larger,  for  brooches  or  seals,  from  1/.  to  ol.  and  often 
lower."  —  [Mawe  on  Diamumls,  Sjc.  2d  ediL) 

BETEL-NUT,  or  ARECA  (Sans,  and  Hind.  Supari ;  IMalay,  Pinang ;  Javan. 
Jambi),  the  fruit  of  the  Areca  catechu,  a  slender  and  graceful  palm,  rising  to  the  height 
of  about  30  or  40  feet ;  it  produces  fruit  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  and  continues 
bearing  till  its  25th  or  30th  year.  The  fruit,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  palm  that  is 
made  use  of,  is  eaten  both  in  its  unripe  and  in  its  mature  state.  When  ripe,  it  is  of 
the  size  of  a  small  egg,  and  of  an  orange  colour ;  the  exterior  part  consists  of  a  soft, 
spongy,  fibrous  matter,  inclosing  a  nucleus  resembling  a  nutmeg  in  shape,  internal 
structure,  and  colour,  but  usually  larger,  and  always  harder.  A  single  tree  produces, 
according  to  its  situation,  age,  culture,  &c.,  from  200  to  800  nuts.  They  are  objects  of 
great  importance  in  the  East,  forming  the  principal  ingredient  of  a  compound  in  uni- 
versal use  as  a  masticatory  in  all  Central  and  Tropical  Asia.  The  other  ingredients  are 
the  leaf  of  the  Betel  pepper  —  (which  see),  in  which  the  areca  nut  is  wrapped;  a  little 
Chunam — (which  see)  ;  and  generally,  but  not  always,  a  little  catechu  or  terra  japonica  — 
(see  Catechu).  The  whole  compound  is  called  hetel,  and  is  used  to  an  extent  of  which 
it  is  difficult  for  a  European  to  form  a  just  idea.  All  individuals,  without  exception 
of  age  or  sex,  begin  at  an  early  period  to  accustom  themselves  to  betel.  They  are  un- 
ceasingly masticating  it,  and  derive  a  gratification  from  its  use  that  strangers  can 
neither  understand  nor  explain.  It  reddens  the  saliva,  gives  a  bright  hue  to  the  lips, 
and,  in  course  of  time,  renders  the  teeth  quite  black.  It  is  said  to  dispel  nausea,  excite 
appetite,  and  strengthen  the  stomach.  Besides  being  used  as  an  article  of  luxury,  it  is 
a  kind  of  ceremonial  which  regulates  the  intercourse  of  the  more  polished  classes  of  the 
East.  When  any  person  of  consideration  visits  another,  after  the  first  salutations, 
betel  is  presented  :  to  omit  it  on  the  one  part  would  be  considered  neglect,  and  its  rejec- 
tion would  be  judged  an  affront  on  the  other.  No  one  of  inferior  rank  addresses  a 
dignified  individual  without  the  previous  precaution  of  chewing  betel ;  two  people  seldom 
meet  without  exchanging  it ;  and  it  is  always  offered  on  the  ceremonious  interviews  of 
public  missionaries.  Tlie  areca  nut  is,  in  consequence,  an  article  of  very  extensive  trade. 
The  countries  which  yield  it  most  largely  for  exportation  are  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and 
Sumatra.  Of  the  extent  of  this  trade,  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  tliat 
the  imports  of  areca  into  Bengal  in  1829-30,  were  695  tons,  and  into  Canton  2,894 
tons,  though  Bengal  and  Southern  China  are  countries  in  which  areca  is  largely  pro- 
duced. —  (See  the  article  Betel  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Ency.  Britannica ;  Bell's 
Review  of  the  External  Commerce  of  Bengal ;  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i. 
p.  102.,  vol.  iii.  p.  414.  ;    Chinese  Kalendar  and  Register  for  1832,  &c.) 

BETEL-LEAF  (Hind.  Pan;  Malay,  Sireh ;  Javan.  Suro),  the  leaf  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing  article.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  pepper  vine  {Piper  betel),  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  ivy  leaf.  In  their  fresh  state,  betel  leaves  form  an  important 
article  of  Eastern  traffic,  being  every  where  used  in  the  preparation  of  betel.  Tlie 
Biper  Beth  is  a  scandent  plant,  and  poles  are  placed  in  the  ground,  round  wliich  it  twines 
itself.  In  consequence  of  the  great  consumption  of  its  leaves,  it  is  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  Tropical  Asia.  It  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  rich  soils  close  to  the 
equator;  and  is  raised  with  more  difficulty  the  further  we  recede  from  it.  —  {Ency. 
Brit<innica,  new  edition,  article  Betel;    CraufuriFs  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  403.) 

BEZOAll  (Arab.  Faduj ;  Hind.  Zeher-morah ;  Pers.  Padzehr  Kanie),  a  concretion 
found  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind;  it  has  a  smooth  glossy  surface,  and 
is  of  a  dark  green  or  olive  colour :  the  word  bczoar,  however,  lias  lately  been  extended 
to  all  tlie  concretions  found  in  animals  ;  —  such  as  the  hog  bezoar,  found  in  the  stomach 
of  the  wild  boar  in  India;  the  bovine  bezoar,  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox,  common 
in  Nepaul ;  and  the  camel  bezoar,  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  camel :  this  last  is 
much  i)rized  as  a  yellow  paint  by  the  Hindoos.  The  finest  bezoar  is  brought  to  India 
from  Borneo  and  the  sea-ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Persian  article  is  particularly 
sought  after,  and  is  said  to  be  procured  from  animals  of  the  goat  kind,  Capra  Gazella. 
Many  extraordinary  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  this  substance,  but  without  any 
sufficient  reason.  —  (Ainslie's  Materia  Indica.) 

BILBAO,  OR  (as  it  is  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  written  in  this  country)  BIL- 
BO A,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Biscay,  on  the  river  Ybai  Cabal, 
about  9  miles  from  Portugalete.      Population  14,500. 
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Port.  —  The  bay  of  Bilbao  lies  between  I'linto  Galea  on  its  east,  and  Piinlo  Luzticro  on  its  western  side, 
distant  about  3  miles.  It  stretches  S.E.  to  within  f  of  a  mile  of  Portugalete,  in  lat.  4o°  QW  10 '  N.,  long. 
2°  54f'  W.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  whirli  Bilbao  is  built.  The  water  in  the  bay  varies  from  S  to 
JO  and  14  fathoms.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  between  Santurce  and  Portugalete,  on  which 
there  is  not  above  4  feet  water  at  ebb  tide.  Hiyh  water  at  full  and  change  at  3  h.  p.  jl  Spring  tides  rise 
about  lu  feet ;  and  large  ships  taking  advantage  of  thern  sometimes  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  I5ilb;io  ;  but 
thi-y  usually  load  and  unload  by  lighters,  cither  at  Portugalete,  or  at  Olaviaga,  4  nules  below  the  town. 
Pilots  are  to  be  had  at  Santurce,  without  the  bar.  In  winter,  a  heavy  sea  sometimes  sets  into  the  bay  ; 
but  if  the  pilot  cannot  go  oS',  he  places  himself  on  one  of  the  batteries  totheN.  W.  of  Santurce,  and  makes 
signals  with  a  red  flag,  so  as  to  direct  the  ship  to  the  best  anchorage  ground.  —  ^See  Laurie's  excelleDt 
Chart  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  the  Sailing  Directions  that  accompany  it) 

Trade.  —  Bilbao  is  favourably  situated  for  commerce.  The  Biscayans  are  distin- 
guished for  the  zeal  and  courage  with  which  they  have  defended  their  peculiar  pri- 
vileges, and  for  their  industry  and  activity.  Bilbao  and  Santander  are  the  principal 
ports  through  which  the  extensive  province  of  Old  Castile,  and  large  portions  of  Leon 
and  Navarre,  most  easily  communicate  with  foreign  countries.  They  have,  in  conse- 
quence, particularly  the  former,  a  pretty  considerable  foreign  trade.  Wool  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  Merino  sheep  into  Germany, 
and  their  extraordinary  increase  in  that  country,  this  branch  of  Spanish  commerce, 
though  still  of  a  good  deal  of  importance,  has  materially  declined.  Since  the  abolition, 
in  1820,  of  all  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  flour,  &c.,  the  shipments  of  wheat 
from  Bilbao  have  been,  in  some  years,  very  considerable.  The  supplies  are  principally 
brought  from  the  provinces  of  Palencm,  Valladolid,  and  Zamora,  which  yield  immense 
quantities  of  wheat.  The  distance  is  from  130  to  140  English  miles;  and  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  deficient  means  of  tran.sport,  the  rate  of  carriage  advances 
enormously  when  there  is  any  extraordinary  foreign  demand.  If  the  Canal  of  Castihy 
intended  to  unite  the  Douro  with  Reynosa,  Bilbao,  and  Santander,  were  completed,  it 
would  make  a  considerable  revolution  in  this  trade.  The  campos,  or  plains,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Douro,  are  amongst  the  finest  wheat  coiuitries  in  the  world;  the  crops  being 
frequently  .so  abundant,  that  the  peasants  decline  reaping  the  fields  at  a  distance  from  the 
villages!  In  1831,  146,234  quarters  of  Spanish  wheat,  principally  from  Bilbao,  were 
imported  into  Great  Britain.  The  iron  manufactures  of  Biscay  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable activity,  and  some  part  of  the  produce  is  exported.  The  principal  articles  of 
importation  are  wove  fabrics,  cod-fish,  cutlery,  and  jewellery ;  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  and 
other  colonial  products,  spices,  indigo,  &c.  In  1831,  2iO  foreign  ships,  of  the  burden 
of  18,822  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Bilbao.  The  coimtrics  to  which  these  ships  belonged 
are  not  mentioned;  but  in  1828,  49  Britisli  ships,  of  the  burden  of  6,051  tons,  entered 
the  port.  —  (We  have  derived  these  details  from  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Eeview,  No.  9. 
art.  SjMin  ;  the  Annuaire  du  Commerce  Maritime  fur  1833,  p.  265.  ;  the  Pari.  Paper, 
No.  550.  Sess.  1833;  and  private  information.) 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  those  of  Cadiz  ;  which  see.  We  may  mention,  however,  that 
the  fanega,  or  measure  for  grain,  is  equivalent  to  165  Winchester  quarters. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE.     See  Exchange. 

BILL  OF  HEALTH,  a  certificate  or  instrument  signed  by  consuls  or  otherproper 
authorities,  delivered  to  the  masters  of  ships  at  the  time  of  their  clearing  out  from  all 
ports  or  places  suspected  of  being  particularly  subject  to  infectious  disorders,  certifying 
the  state  of  health  at  the  time  that  such  ships  sailed.  A  cleaii  bill  imports,  that  at  the 
time  that  the  ship  sailed  no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to  exist.  A  suspected  bill, 
commonly  called  a  touched  patent  or  bill,  imports  that  there  were  rumours  of  an  infec- 
tious disorder,  but  that  it  had  not  actually  appeared.  A  foul  hiW,  or  the  absence  of  clean 
bills,  imports  that  the  place  was  infected  when  the  vessel  sailed (See  Quarantine.) 

BILL  OF  LADING,  is  a  formal  receipt  subscribed  by  the  master  of  a  ship  in  liis 
capacity  of  carrier,  acknowledging  that  he  has  received  the  goods  specified  in  it  on 
board  his  ship,  and  binding  himself  (under  certain  exceptions)  to  deliver  them,  in  the 
like  good  order  as  received,  at  the  place,  and  to  the  individual  named  in  tlic  bill,  or  his 
assigns,  on  his  or  their  paying  him  the  stipulated  freight,  &c.  When  goods  are  sent  by 
a  ship  hired  by  a  charterparty,  the  bills  of  lading  are  delivered  by  the  master  to  the 
merchant  by  whom  the  ship  is  chartered  ;  but  when  they  are  sent  by  a  general  ship, — that 
is,  by  a  ship  not  hired  by  charterparty,  but  employed  as  a  general  carrier,  —  each  indivi- 
dual who  sends  goods  on  board,  receives  a  bill  of  lading  for  the  same.  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  the  bill  of  lading  is  the  evidence  of  and  title  to  the  goods  shipped. 

The  liability  of  a  carrier,  at  common  law  to  deliver  the  goods  intrusted  to  his  care,  is 
cancelled  only  by  "  the  act  of  God  and  the  king's  enemies."  But  to  limit  this  respon- 
sibility, the  following  exception  is  now,  invariably  almost,  introduced  into  the  clause  in 
bills  of  lading,  binding  the  master  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods  :  —  "  The  act  of  God,  the 
king's  enernies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and 
navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind  soever,  excepted.'* 

Bills  of  lading  are  not,  in  general,  immediately  given  by  the  master  on  receiving  the 
goods.     The  usual  practice  is  for  the  master  or  his  deputy  to  give  a  common  receipt 
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for  tlie  goods,  wliicli  is  delivered  up  on  receiving  the  bill  of  lading.  The  latter  should 
always  be  required  within  24  hours  after  the  goods  are  received  on  board. 

Three  sets  of  all  bills  of  lading  are  made  out  on  stamped  paper  :  one  of  these  should 
be  remitted  by  the  first  post  to  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  a  second 
being  sent  to  him  by  the  ship  ;  the  third  is  retained  by  the  shipper  of  the  goods.  The 
master  ought  always  to  retain  copies  of  the  bills  of  lading  for  his  government.  A 
stamp  duty  of  3s.  is  charged  on  all  bills  of  lading,  whether  for  goods  exported  or  carried 
coiistwise. 

The  usual  form  of  a  bill  of  lading  is  as  follows :  — 

W.  B.  7  !f.  B.  —  SHIPPED,  in  good  order  and  well  conditioned,  by  A.  B.  merchant,  in  and  upon  the 
No.  1.  a.  10.  5  good  ship  called  whereof  C.  D.  is  master,  now  in  the  river  Thames,  and  bound 

for  ,  the  goods  following,  viz.  [here  describe  the  goods,'\  marked  and  Numbered 

as  per  margin,  to  be  delivered,  in  the  hke  good  order  and  condition,  at 
aforesaid,  {the  act  of  God,  the  king's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and 
accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind  soever,  excepted,) 
unto  the  said  A.  B.  or  his  assigns,  he  or  they  paying  for  the  said  goods  at  the  rate  of 
per  piece  freight,  with  primage  and    average    accustomed.      In  witness  whereof,  I  the 
said  master  of  the  said  ship,  have  affirmed  to  three  bills  of  lading,  of  this  tenour  and  date ; 
any  one  of  which  bills  being  accomplished,  the  other  two  are  to  be  void- 
London,  this  day  of  ,  1834.  C.  D.,  Master. 

But  in  the  case  of  ships  homeward  bound  from  the  West  Indies,  which  send  their 
boats  to  fetch  the  cargo  from  the  shore,  the  exception  in  the  biU  of  lading  is  usually 
expressed  as  follows :  -.-  "  The  act  of  God,  the  king's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every 
otlier  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  «f  whatever  nature  and 
kind  soever,  save  risk  of  boats,  so  far  as  ships  are  liable  thereto,  excepted."  Other  excep- 
tions may  be  and  are  sometimes  introduced  ;  but  the  above  is  the  general  form. 

Transfer  of  Bills  of  Lading.  —  Bills  of  lading  are  transferable  either  by  blank  or 
special  indorsement,  like  bills  of  exchange.  And  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  whether  he  be  a  buyer,  or  merely  the  factor, 
agent,  or  broker  of  the  consignor,  the  bonci  fide  holder  of  a  bill  of  lading  indorsed  by 
the  consignee,  is  entitled  to  the  goods,  and  may  claim  them  from  the  master,  if  he  can 
prove  that  he  has  purchased  the  bill  for  a  good  consideration ,-  but  unless  he  can  do  this, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  the  goods.  — (Holt,  Law  of  Shipping,  2d  ed.   p.  363.) 

Formerly,  a  factor,  though  he  might  sell,  could  not  pledge  the  goods  of  his  principal. 
But  the  hardship  and  inconvenience  arising  from  this  rule  were  such,  that  it  was  set 
aside  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  94.  The  second  section  of  tliis  act  declares,  that  any  person 
in  possession  of  a  bill  of  lading  shall  be  deemed  the  true  owner  of  the  goods  specified 
in  it,  so  as  to  make  a  sale  or  pledge  by  him  of  such  goods  or  bill  of  lading  valid,  unless 
the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  sold  or  pledged  has  notice  that  the  seller  or  pledger  is 
not  the  actual  and  bo7id  fide  owner  of  the  goods.  —  (See  Factor.) 

Delivery  under  Bill  of  Lading.  —  It  being  usual  to  sign  and  deliver  three  bills  of 
lading,  it  is  pos.sible  that  there  may  be  conflicting  demands  upon  the  captain  by  the  dif- 
ferent holders.  Nothing,  however,  is,  in  such  a  case,  required  of  him,  except  that  he 
act  with  good  faith,  and  to  the  best  of  his  judgment ;  and  that  he  make  delivery  of  the 
goods  to  the  person  who  first  demands  them  of  him,  upon  presentment  of  the  bill  of 
lading,  provided  the  circumstances  be  not  stick  as  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  his  having  unfairly 
got  possession  of  it.  If  he  act  differently,  he  is  answerable,  according  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  case,  to  the  person  injured  by  his  negligence ;  the  bill  of  lading  being  not 
only  the  instructions  of  the  merchant  to  him,  as  his  carrier  or  sers'ant,  but  his  own 
especial  agreement  to  deliver  according  to  its  conditions. 

Where  several  bills  of  lading  of  a  different  import  have  been  signed,  no  regard  is  lo 
be  paid  to  the  time  when  they  were  first  signed  by  the  master ;  but  the  person  who 
first  gets  legal  pos-session  of  one  of  them  from  the  owner  or  shipper,  has  a  right  to  the 
consigiiment ;  and  where  such  bills  of  lading,  though  different  upon  the  face  of  them,  are 
constructively  the  same,  and  the  master  has  acted  bona  fide,  a  delivery  according  to  such 
legal  title  will  discharge  him  from  all.  —  (Holt,  p.  375.  and  377.) 

BILL  OF  SALE,  a  contract  under  seal,  by  which  an  individual  conveys  or  passes 
away  the  right  and  interest  he  has  in  the  goods  or  chattels  named  in  the  bill.  The 
property  of  ships  is  transferred  by  bill  of  sale.  —  (See  Registry.) 

BILL  OF  SIGHT.  When  a  merchant  is  ignorant  of  the  real  quantities  or  qualities 
of  any  goods  as.signed  to  him,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  make  a  perfect  entry  of  them,  he 
must  acquaint  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  circumstance ;  and  they  are  authorised, 
upon  the  importer  or  his  agent  making  oath  that  he  cannot,  for  want  of  full  information, 
make  a  perfect  entry,  to  receive  an  entry  by  bi/l  of  sight,  for  the  packages,  by  the  best 
description  which  can  be  given,  and  to  grant  warrant  that  the  same  may  be  landed  and 
examined  by  the  importer  in  presence  of  the  officers ;  and  within  3  days  after  any 
goods  shall  have  been  so  landed,  the  importer  shall  make  a  perfect  entry,  and  shall  either 
pay  down  the  duties,  or  shall  duly  warehouse  the  same.  — (3  &  4  filll.  4.   c.  52.   §  24.) 

In   default  of  perfect   entry  within  3  days,  such  goods  are   to  be  taken  to  the  king's 
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warehouse;  and  if  the  importer  shall  not,  within  1  month,  make  perfect  entry,  and 
pay  the  duties  thereon,  or  on  such  parts  as  can  be  entered  for  home  use,  together  with 
charges  of  moving  and  warehouse  rent,  such  goods  shall  be  sold  for  payment  of  the 
duties.  —  §  25. 

The  East  India  Company  are  authorised,  without  the  proof  before-mentioned,  to 
enter  goods  by  bill  of  sight,  and  to  make  perfect  entry,  and  pay  the  duties  within  3 
months.  —  §  26. 

BILL  OF  STORE,  is  a  licence  granted  by  the  Custom-house,  to  merchants,  to 
carry  such  stores  and  provisions  as  are  necessary  for  a  voyage,  free  of  duty. 

By  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  returned  goods  may  be  entered  by  bill  of  store,  as 
follows  :  — 

From  jth  January,  182fi,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  re-import  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  any  place,  in  a 
ship  of  anv  country,  any  goods  (except  as  herein. after  excepted)  which  shall  have  been  legally  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  enter  the  same  by  bill  of  store,  referring  to  the  entry  outwards,  and 
exportation  thereof;  provided  the  property  in  such  goods  continue  in  the  person  by  whom  or  on  whose 
account  the  same  have  been  exported  ;  and  if  the  goods  so  returned  be  foreign  goods  which  had  before 
been  legally  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  same  duties  shall  be  payable  thereon  as  would,  at  the 
time  of  such  re-importation,  be  payable  on  the  like  goods,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  importation 
as  those  under  which  such  goods  had  been  originally  imported  ;  or  such  goods  may  be  warehoused  upon  a 
first  importation  thereof:  provided  always,  that  the  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated  or  described  in  the 
list  following  shall  not  be  re-imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  use,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
same  had  been  legally  exported  from  thence,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  foreign  goods, 
whether  originally  such  or  not,  and  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  imported  for  the  first  time  into  the  United 
Kingdom ;  viz. 

Goods  exported,  which  inay  not  be  re-imported  for  Home  Use. 
Corn,  grain,  meal,  flour,  and  malt ;  hops,  tobacco,  tea. 
Goods  for  which  any  bounty  or  any  drawback  of  excise  had  been  received  on  exportation,  unless  by 

special  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  on  repayment   of  such  bounty  or  such 

drawback. 
All  gowls  for  which  bill  of  store  cannot  be  issued  in  manner  herein-after  directed,  except  small  remnants 

of  British  goods,  by  special  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  upon  proof  to  their  satis. 

faction  that  the  same  are  British,  and  had  not  been  sold.  —  ^  33. 
The  person  in  whose  name  any  goods  so  re-imported  were  entered  for  exportation,  shall  deliver  to  the 
searcher,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  an  exact  account  signed  by  him  of  the  particulars  of  such  goods,  re. 
ferring  to  the  entry  and  clearance  outwards,  and  to  the  return  inwards  of  the  same,  with  the  marks  and 
numbers  of  the  packages  both  inwards  and  outwards ;  and  thereupon  the  searcher,  finding  that  such 
goods  had  been  legally  exported,  shall  grant  a  bill  of  store  for  the  same;  and  if  the  person  in  whose  name 
the  goods  were  entered  for  exportation  was  not  the  proprietor  thereof,  but  his  agent,  he  shall  declare  ujjob 
oath  on  such  bill  of  store  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  employed  as  such  agent ;  and  if  the 
person  to  whom  such  returns  are  consigned  shall  not  be  such  proprietor  and  exporter,  he  shall  i^eclare 
upon  oath  on  such  bill  of  store  the  name  of  the  person  for  whose  use  such  goods  have  bien  cons'gned  to 
him  ;  and  the  real  proprietor,  ascertained  to  be  such,  shall  make  oath  upon  such  bill  of  store  to  the  idciitiiy 
of  the  goods  so  exported  and  so  returned,  and  that  he  was  at  the  time  of  exportation  and  of  re-iniportation 
the  proprietor  of  such  goods,  and  that  the  same  had  not  during  such  time  been  sold  or  disposed  of  to  any 
other  person  ;  and  such  affidavits  shall  be  made  before  the  collectors  or  comptrollers  at  the  ports  of  ex- 
portation and  of  importation  respectively,  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  admit  such 
goods  to  entry  by  bill  of  store,  and  grant  their  warrant  accordingly.  —  §  34. 

BILLINGSGATE,  a  market  for  fish,  contiguous  to  the  Custom-house  in  London. 
It  is  held  every  lawful  day,  and  was  established  in  1699  by  stat.  10  &  11  Will.  3.  c.  24. 
Every  person  buying  fish  in  Billingsgate  market,  may  sell  the  same  in  any  other  market- 
place or  jjlaces  within  the  city  of  London  or  elsewhere,  by  retail,  with  this  condition, 
that  none  nut  fishmongers  be  permitted  to  sell  in  fixed  shops  or  houses.  No  person  or 
persons  shall  purchase  at  Billingsgate  any  quantity  of  fish,  to  be  divided  by  lots  or  in 
shares  amongst  any  fishmongers  or  other  persons,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  put  to  sale  by 
retail  or  otherwise ;  nor  shall  any  fishmonger  engross,  or  buy  in  the  said  market,  any 
quantity  of  fish,  but  what  shall  be  for  his  own  sale  or  use,  under  the  penalty  of  20/.  No 
person  is  to  have  in  his  possession,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  spawn  of  fish,  or  fish  unsizeable, 
or  out  of  season.  — (36  Geo.  3.  c.  118.)  The  minimum  size  of  the  lobsters  to  be  sold 
at  Billingsgate  is  fixed  by  statute.  — (See  Lobstku. ) 

No  fish  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  or  in  foreign  vessels,  is  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  except  turbots  and  lobsters,  stock-fish,  live 
eels,  anchovies,  sturgeon,  botargo,  and  caviare.  Fresh  fish  of  British  taking,  and  im- 
ported in  Briti.sh  ships,  and  turl)ot,  however  taken  or  imported,  may  be  landed  without 
rejiort,  entry,  or  warrant.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.) 

For  some  further  remarks  with  respect  to  this  subject,  see  Fish. 

BlllCII  (Fr.  Bouleau;  Du.  Bcrke ;  Ger.  Birhe ;  It.  BetuUa ;  Lat.  Betula ; 
I'ol.  Brzoza ;  lius.  Bercza ;  Sp.  Ahedul,  BetuUa),  a  forest  tree  met  with  every  where  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  applied  to  various  purposes.  In  Lapland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  the  long  twigs  of  the  birch  are  woven  into  mats  and  twisted  into  ropes ;  the 
outer  bark  forms  an  almost  incorruptible  covering  for  houses ;  and  the  inner  bark  is  used, 
in  periods  of  scarcity,  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  Russia  leather  is  prepared  by  means  of 
the  enipyreumatic  oil  of  the  birch.  It  is  an  excellent  wood  for  the  turner,  being  light, 
compact,  and  easily  worked.  Its  durability  is  not  very  great.  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  herring  barrels. 

BIRDLIME  (Ger.  VogeUdm  ;  Fr.  Glu ;  It.  Pania  ;  Sp.  Liga  ;  Rus.  Ptitschti  Klei) 
exude?  spontaneously  from  certain  plants,  and  is  obtained  artificially  from  the  middle 
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bark  of  the  holly.  Its  colour  is  greenish,  its  flavour  sour,  .ind  it  is  gluey,  shining,  and 
tenacious.  Tlie  natural  is  more  adliesive  tJian  the  artUicial  birdlime.  —  (^Thomson's 
Chemixtri/. ) 

IJIRUS'  NESTS  (Ger.  Indianische  Vogelnester  ;  Du.  Indiaansche  VogelneUjes ; 
Fr.  I^ids  de  Tunltin ;  It.  Nidi  di  Tttnchino ;  Sp.  Nidus  de  la  China;  Java.  Susu ; 
Malay,  Stirun(ihurung),  the  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow  peculiar  to  the  Indian  islands 
(Hiruiido  escultntd^,  very  much  esteemed  in  China.  In  shape  tliis  nest  resembles  that  of 
other  swallows;  it  is  formed  of  a  viscid  substance ;  and  in  external  appearance,  as  well  as 
consistence,  is  not  unlike  fibrous,  ill-concocted  isinglass.  Esculent  nests  are  principally 
found  in  Java,  in  caverns  that  are  most  frequently,  though  not  always,  ^tuated  on  the 
sea-coast.  Many  conflicting  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  substance  of  nests ; 
some  contending  that  they  are  formed  of  sea-foam  or  other  marine  products,  and  others 
that  they  are  elaborated  from  the  food  of  the  bird,  &c.  But  these  are  points  as  to  which 
nothing  satisfactory  is  known. 

We  borrow  from  Jlr.  Crawfurd's  valuable  work  on  the  Enslcrn  Archipelago  (vol.  iii.  pp.  4)2 — 437.),  the 
following  authentic  and  curious  details  as  to  the  traffic  in  this  singular  production:  —  "The  best  nests 
arc  those  obtained  in  deep  damp  caves,  and  sucli  as  are  taken  before  the  birds  have  laid  their  eggs.  The 
coarsest  are  those  obtained  after  the  young  are  flelged.  The  finest  nests  are  the  whitest,  that  is, 
those  taken  before  the  nest  has  been  rendered  impure  by  the  food  and/irccs  of  the  young  birds.  They  are 
taken  twice  a-year,  and,  if  regularly  collected,  and  no  unusual  injury  be  offered  to  the  caverns,  wiU  pro- 
duce very  equally,  the  quantity  being  very  little,  if  at  all,  improved  by  the  caves  being  left  altogether 
unmolested  for  a  year  or  two.  Some  of  the  caverns  are  extremely  difficult  of  access,  and  the  nests  can 
only  be  collected  by  persons  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  the  oifice.  The  most  remarkable  and  pro- 
ductive caves  in  Java,  of  which  I  superintende<l  a  moiety  of  the  collection  for  several  years,  are  those  of 
Karani^-bolang,  in  the  province  of  Uaiilcn,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island.  Here  the  caves  are  only  to 
be  approached  by  a  perpendicular  descent  of  many  hundred  feet,  by  ladders  of  bamboo  and  rattan,  over  a 
sea  rolling  violently  against  the  rocks.  When  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  is  attained,  the  perilous  office  of 
taking  the  nests  must  often  be  pcrfonned  by  torch-light,  by  i)enetrating  into  recesses  of  the  rock  where 
the  slightest  trip  would  be  instantly  fatal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  nothing  below  them  but  the  turbu. 
lent  surf  making  its  way  into  the  chasms  of  the  rock. 

"  The  only  preparation  which  the  birds'  nests  undergo  is  tliat  of  simple  drying,  without  direct  exposure 
to  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  packed  in  small  boxes,  usually  of  half  a  i>icul.  They  are  assorted  for  the 
Chinese  market  into  three  kinds,  according  to  their  qualities,  distinguished  mto  first  or  best,  second,  and 
third  qualities.  Caverns  that  are  regularly  managed,  will  afford,  in  KJO  parts,  boZ  parts  of  those  of  the  first 
quality,  35  parts  of  those  of  the  second,  117  parts  of  those  of  the  third. 

"  The  common  prices  for  birds'  nests  at  Canton  are,  for  the  first  sort,  no  less  than  3,500  Spanish  dollars 
the  piful,  or  5/.  18s.  l^d.  per  lb. ;  for  the  second,  i.',J-00  Spanish  dollars  per  picul ;  and  for  the  third, 
],GOU  Spanish  dollars.  From  these  prices  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  birds'  nests  are  no  more  than 
an  article  of  expensive  luxury.  They  are  consumed  only  by  the  great ;  and,  indeed,  the  best  part  is  sent 
to  the  capital  for  the  consumption  of  the  court  The  sensual  Chinese  use  them,  under  the  imagination 
that  they  are  powerfully  stimulating  and  tonic  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  their  most  valuable<)uality  is  their 
being  perfectly  harmless.  The  i>eopIe  of  Japan,  who  so  much  resemble  the  Chinese  in  many  of  their 
habits,  have  no  taste  for  the  edible  nests  ;  and  how  the  latter  acquired  a  taste  for  this  foreign  commodity 
U  no  less  singular  than  their  persevering  in  it  Among  the  western  nations  there  is  nothing  parallel  to 
it,  unless  we  except  the  whimsical  estimation  in  which  the  Romans  held  some  articles  of  luxury,  remark- 
able for  their  scarcity  rather  than  for  any  qualities  ascribed  to  them." 

Mr.  Crawfurd  estimates  the  whole  quantity  of  birds'  nests  exported  from  the  Archipelago  at  212,400  lbs. 
worth  284,290/.  "  The  value,"  he  observes,  "  of  this  immense  property  to  the  country  which  produces  it, 
rests  upon  the  capricious  wants  of  a  singlepeople.  It  is  claimed  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  sovereign, 
and  every  where  forms  a  valuable  branch  of  his  income,  or  of  the  revenue  of  the  state.  This  value,  how- 
ever, is  of-course  not  equal,  and  depends  upon  the  situation  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
caverns  in  which  the  nests  are  found.  Being  often  in  remote  and  sequestered  situations,  in  a  country  so 
lawless,  a  property  so  valuable  and  exposed  is  subject  to  the  perpetual  depredation  of  freebooters,  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  an  attack  upon  it  is  the  principal  object  of  tlie  warfare  committed  by  one 
petty  state  against  another.  In  such  situations,  the  expense  of  afl'ording  them  protection  is  so  heavy,  that 
they  are  necessarily  of  little  value.  In  situations  where  the  caverns  are  difticult  of  access  to  strangers, 
and  where  there  reigns  enough  of  order  and  tranquillity  to  secure  them  from  internal  depredation,  and  to 
admit  of  the  nests  being  ol>tained  without  other  expense  than  the  simple  labour  of  collecting  them,  the 
value  of  the  property  is. very  great.  The  caverns  of  Karang-bolang,  in  Java,  are  of  this  description. 
These  annually  atlbrd  fi,8101bs.  of  nests,  which  arc  worth,  at  the  liatavia  prices  of  3,200,  2,.0OO,  and  l.'-tK) 
Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  for  the  respective  kinds,  nearly  1.j9,(XK)  Spanish  dollars;  and  the  whole  expense 
of  collecting,  curing,  and  p^'jking,  amounts  to  no  more  than  11  per  cent  on  this  amount.  The  price  of 
birds'  nests  is  of  course  a  monopoly  price,  the  quantity  produced  being  by  nature  limited,  and  incapable 
of  augmentation  The  value  of  the  labour  expended  in  bringing  birds'  nests  to  market  is  but  a  trifling 
portion  of  their  price,  which  consists  of  the  highest  sum  that  the  luxurious  Chinese  wid  aflbrd  to  pay  for 
them,  and  which  is  a  tax  paid  by  that  nation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  islands.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  production  upon  which  human  industry  is  exerted,  of  which  the  cost  of  production  bears  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  market  price."  —  (See  also  the  valuable  work  of  Count  Hogendorp,  Coup  d'(EH  sur  I'l/e 
de  Jai-a,  p.  201.) 

BISMUTH  (Ger.  Wismuth;  Du.  Bismuth,  BergUeen;  Fr.  Bismuth;  It.  Bismutte; 
Sp.  Bismuth,  Piedra  inga;  Rus.  Wismut;  Lat.  Bismuthum),  a  metal  of  a  reddish  white 
colour,  and  almost  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  It  is  softer  than  copper ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  9'822.  When  hammered  cautiously,  its  density  is  considerably  increased;  it 
breaks,  however,  when  struck  smartly  by  a  hammer,  and,  consequently,  is  not  malleable, 
neither  can  it  be  drawn  out  into  wire;  it  melts  at  the  temperature  of  476'. — (  Thom- 
son's Chemistry.) 

"  Bismuth  is  used  in  the  composition  of  pewter,  in  the  fabrication  of  printers'  types,  and  in  various 
other  metallic  mixtures.  With  an  equal  weight  of  lead,  it  forms  a  brilliant  white  alloy,  much  harder 
than  lead,  and  more  malleable  than  bismuth,  though  not  ductile;  and  if  the  proportion  of  lead  be 
increased,  it  is  rendered  still  more  malleable.  Eight  parts  of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  con- 
stitute the  fusible  metal,  sometimes  called  Newton's,  from  its  discoverer,  which  melts  at  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  and  may  be  fuseil  over  a  candle  in  a  piece  of  stiti' paper  without  burning  the  paper.  Pew- 
terers'  solder  is  formed  of  one  part  of  bismuth,  with  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin.  It  forms  the  basis  of  a 
sympathetic  ink."  — (l/re.) 
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BITUIVIEN  (Ger.  Judenpech;  Du.  Jodenhjnt;  It.  Asfalto;  Sp.  Axfulto;  Port.  As- 
phalto;  Rus.  Asfi'U;  Lat.  Asphaltum,  Bitumen  Judaicum).  This  term  includes  a 
considerable  range  of  inflammable  mineral  substances,  burning  with  flame  in  the  open 
air.  They  diflTer  in  consistency,  from  a  tiiin  fluid  to  a  solid ;  but  the  solids  are  for  the 
most  part  liquefiable  at  a  moderate  heat.  They  are,  —  1.  Naphtha;  a  fine,  white,  thin, 
fragrant,  colourless  oil,  which  issues  out  of  wliite,  yellow,  or  black  clays  in  Persia  and 
Media.  This  is  highly  inflammable.  Near  the  village  of  Amiano,  in  the  state  of  Parma, 
there  exists  a  spring  which  yields  this  substance  in  sufficient  quantity  to  illuminate  the 
city  of  Genoa,  for  which  purpose  it  is  employed.  With  certain  vegetable  oils,  naphtha 
is  said  to  form  a  good  varnish.  —  2.  Petroleum  is  much  thicker  than  naphtha,  resembling 
in  consistence  common  tar.  It  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  blackish  or  reddish 
brown  colour.  During  combustion,  it  emits  a  thick  black  smoke,  and  leaves  a  little 
residue  in  the  form  of  black  coal.  It  is  more  abund.int  than  the  first-mentioned  variety, 
from  which  it  does  not  seem  to  differ,  except  in  being  more  inspissated.  It  occurs, 
oozing  out  of  rocks,  in  the  vicinity  of  beds  of  coal,  or  floating  upon  the  surface  of  springs.  ■ 
In  the  Birman  empire,  near  Rainangliong,  is  a  hill  containing  coal,  into  wliich  5'JO  pits 
have  been  sunk  for  the  collection  of  petroleum,  the  annual  produce  of  the  hill  being  about 
400,000  hogsheads.  It  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  as  a  lamp  oil,  and, 
when  mingled  with  earth  or  ashes,  as  fuel.  In  the  United  States  it  is  found  abundantly 
in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Seneca  or  Genesee 
oil.  It  is  also  obtained  from  wells  in  the  island  of  Zante.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  he 
Jiad  seen  these  wells  —  (lib.  iv.  c.  195.)  ;  and  the  description  he  has  given  of  them,  and  of 
the  mode  of  obtaining  the  petroleum,  corresponds,  in  all  respects,  with  the  accounts  of 
the  best  modern  travellers.  The  average  aimual  produce  of  the  Zante  springs  is  about 
100  barrels. — (^Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  4to  ed.  p.  301.  ;  Holland's  Travels  in  Greece^ 
4to  ed.  p.  18.)-  Petroleum  is  particularly  abundant  in  Persia.  "  When  taken  from  the 
pit,  it  is  a  thick  liquid  resembling  pitch.  The  bottoms  of  most  vessels  which  navigate 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  covered  with  it,  and  it  is  also  used  in  lamps,  instead  of  oilj 
by  the  natives.  The  most  productive  fountains  are  those  of  Kerkook,  INIendali,  and 
Badku.  The  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  quite  inexhaustible, 
being  no  sooner  emptied  than  they  again  begin  to  fill.  Some  of  them  have  been  found 
to  yield  from  1,000  to  1,.'300  lbs.  a  day  !  " — (Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  .'59.  and  359.) 
—  3.  Maltha,  or  Sea-wax,  is  a  solid  whitish  substance,  not  unlike  tallow.  It  melts  when 
heated,  and  in  cooling  assumes  tlie  consistence  of  white  cerate.  This  is,  most  probably,  the 
bitumen  candidum  of  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  15.).  It  is  not  used  as  pitch; 
but  it  aflibrds  a  better  light  than  petroleum,  and  emits  a  less  disagreeable  smell.  It  is 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  Baikal  Lake  in  Siberia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Bucktiari  in  Persia,  and  in  some  other  places.  —  4.  Elastic  Bitumen  yields  eiisily  tu 
pressure  ;  is  flexible  and  elastic.  It  emits  a  strong  bituminous  odour,  and  is  about  the 
weight  of  water.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  hardens,  and  loses  its  elasticity.  It  takes 
up  the  traces  of  crayons  in.  the  same  manner  as  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  whence  it 
has  obtained  the  name  of  mineral  caoutchouc.  It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Derbysliire. — 5.  Compact  Bitumeii,  or  Asphaltum,  is  of  a  shining  black 
colour,  solid,  and  brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1 
to  I  "6.  Like  the  former  varieties,  it  burns  freely,  and  leaves  but  little  residuum.  It  is 
foimd  in  India,  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  large 
deposits  in  sandstone  in  Albania  ;  but  nowhere  so  largely  as  in  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
where  it  forms  a  lake  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  a  thickness  unknown.  A 
gentle  heat  renders  it  ductile,  and,  when  mixed  with  grease  or  common  pitch,  it  is  used 
for  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and  is  said  to  protect  them  from  the  teredo  of  the  West 
Indian  seas.  The  ancients  employed  bitumen  in  the  construction  of  their  buildings. 
The  bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built  were,  it  is  said  (Herodotus,  lib.  i. 
§  179.),  cemented  with  hot  bitumen,  which  gave  them  unusual  solidity. 

BLACKING  (Ger.  Schuhschwiirze,  fiichsc;  Vr.  Noir  (de  cordonnier)  ;  It.  Nero  da 
ugner  le  scarpe ;  Sp.  Negro  de  zapatos),  A  factitious  article,  prepared  in  various  ways, 
used  in  the  blacking  of  shoes.      It  is  in  very  extensive  demand. 

BLACK-LEAD,  on  PLUMBAGO  (Du.  Potloot,-  Fr.  Mine  de plomb  noir,  Plomb 
de  mine,  Poielot;  Ger.  Pottloth,  Reisshlcy ;  It.  Miniera  di  piomho,  Piomhapyine,  Corezolo; 
Lat.  Plumbago;  Sp.  Piedra  mineral  de  plomo),  a  mineral  of  a  dark  steel  grey  colour,  and 
a  metallic  lustre;  it  is  soft,  and  has  a  greasy  feel;  it  leaves  a  dark  coloured  line  when 
dr.nwn  along  paper.  It  is  principally  employed  in  the  making  of  pencils ;  it  is  also  cm- 
ployed  in  the  making  of  crucibles,  in  rubbing  bright  the  surfricC  of  cast-iron  utensils,  and 
in  diminishing  friction,  when  interposed  between  rubbing  surfaces.  The  finest  specimens 
of  this  mineral  are  found  in  the  celebrated  mine  of  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland,  worked 
since  the  days  of  Queen  JOlizabeth.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry.)  Recently,  plumbago,  of 
a  very  good  quality,  has  been  imported  from  Ceylon. 

BLACK-LE.\D  PENCILS   (Du.  Potloot'penncn;    Fr.  Crayons  noirs;    Ger.  Bk^- 
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stifle;  II.  Lapis  nero;  Port.  Lapis  negro;  Rus.  Karanaschii ;  Sp.  Lapiz  negro),  arc 
formed  of  black-lead  encircled  witli  cedar. 

BLOOD-STONE  (Ger.  Blutstein;  Fr.  Pierre  sanguine  a  crayon;  It.  Sanguiytm; 
Sp.  Piedra  sunr/tiinarid ;  Lat.  Hamatites),  or  the  Lapis'  h(cmatifes,  a  species  of  calcedony, 
is  a  mineral  of  a  reddish  colour,  hard,  ponderous,  with  long  pointed  needles.  It  is  found 
among  iron  ore  in  great  abundance.  Tliese  stones  are  to  be  chosen  of  the  higliest  colour, 
■with  fine  strise  or  needles,  and  as  much  like  cinnabar  as  possible.  Goldsmiths  and 
gilders  use  it  to  polish  their  work.      It  is  also  used  for  trinkets. 

BLUBBER  (Ger.  Thran,  Fischtran;  Du.  T/iraan;  It.  Oliodipesce;  Sp.  Grassa, 
Aceite  de  pescado;  Rus.  Salo  worwannoe,  Worwan ;  Lat.  Oleum  piscinum),  tlie  fat  of 
whales  and  other  large  sea-animals,  of  which  train  oil  is  made.  The  blubber  is  the  adeps 
of  the  animal :  it  lies  under  the  skin,  and  over  the  muscular  flesh :  it  is  about  6  inches 
in  thickness,  but  about  the  under  lip  it  is  2  or  3  feet  thick.  The  whole  quantity  yielded 
bv  one  of  these  animals  ordinarily  amounts  to  40  or  50,  but  sometimes  to  80  or  more 
cwt.  Formerly  train  oil  was  manufactured  from  the  blubber  in  the  seas  round  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  other  places  where  whales  were  caught ;  but  the  practice  is  now  to  bring 
the  blubber  home  in  casks,  and  to  prepare  the  oil  afterwards. 

It  is  onacteii  by  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  5  44.,  that  before  any  blubber,  train  oil,  spermaceti  oil,  head  matter, 
or  whale  fins,  shall  be  entered  as  being  entirely  the  produce  of  sea-animals  caught  by  the  crews  of  ships 
fitted  out  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sark,  and  Man,  themaster  of  the  ship 
importing  such  goods  shall  make  oath,  and  the  importer  also  shall  make  oath,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  that  the  same  are  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  taken  and  caught  wholly 
by  the  crew  of  such  ship,  or  by  the  crew  of  some  other  ship  (naming  itl  fitted  out  in  the  United  King, 
dom,  or  in  one  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  .lersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man  (naming  which). 

Before  blubber,  train  oil,  &c.  can  be  entered  as  from  a  British  possession,  a  certificate  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Custom-house  officer  at  such  British  possession,  or  in  default  of  such  officer  being  there,  from 
two  principal  inhabitants,  notifying  that  oath  had  been  made  before  him  or  them  that  such  blubber,  &c. 
was  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  and  had  been  taken  by  British  subjei'ts  usually 
residing  in  some  part  of  his  JIajesty's  dominions ;  and  the  importer  is  to  make  path,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  to  the  same  effect. 

The  gauging  of  casks  of  oil  and  blubber  is  dispensed  with  since  1825.  They  are  to  be  passed  at  the  rate 
of  \'26  gallons  the  pipe,  and  6.j  gallons  the  hogshead. 

BOATS  are  open  vessels,  commonly  wrought  by  oars,  and  of  an  endless  variety  of 
shapes,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

It  is  ordered  by  stat.  6  Geo.  4.  c.  108.,  that  every  boat  belonging  to  or  attached  to  any  other  vessel, 
shall  have  painted  on  the  outside  of  the  stern  of  such  Ixjat,  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  place  to  which  she 
belon(;s,  and  the  master's  name  within  side  of  the  transom,  in  white  or  yellow  Roman  letters,  2  inches 
long,  on  a  black  ground,  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  Boats  not  belonging  to  vessels,  are  to  be  painted  with 
the  name  of  the  owner  and  place  to  which  they  belong,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  All  boats  having 
double  sides  or  bottoms,  or  secret  places  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  goods,  or  having  any  hole,  pipe,  or 
other  device  for  the  purpose  of  running  goods,  are  to  be  forfeited. 

Eegulations  (if  Watermen  on  the  Thames.  —  From  Chelsea  Bridge  towards  Windsor,  3d.  per  half  mile 
for  scullers. 

Over  the  water  directly  between  Windsor  and  Crawley's  Wharf,  Greenwich  (excepting  the  Sunday 
ferries),  for  one  person,  3d. ;  two  persons,  IJrf.  each  ;   exceeding  two  persons,  Irf.  each. 

To  or  from  ships  westward  of  Greenwich,  for  one  person,  2rf.  ;  exceeding  one  person,  Irf.  each  ;  and, 
where  the  distance  to  the  ship  does  not  exceed  the  distance  across  the  river,  the  fare  across  the  river 
shall  be  taken. 

'I'o  or  from  ships  eastward  of  Greenwich,  at  the  rate  of  6rf.  per  half  mile. 

'i'o  or  from  vessels  for  passengers,  for  one  person,  4</. ;  exceeding  one  person,  3d.  each,  with  not  exceed. 
ing  .5(5  lbs.  of  luggage  for  ejich.     After  this  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  cwt 

Watermen  detained  by  passengers  to  be  paid  for  time  or  distance,  at  the  option  of  the  watermen. 

.«.  rf.  1  *.    rf. 

BiiTimeforaI'airofOars.—  Y\xi\.\io\xx  -2    0 1  Each  succeeding  hour  .  .  .10 

Second  hour        -  -  -  -161  For  the  day  .  .  .  -  19    0 

To  last  from  7  A.  M.  to  5  p.  M.  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady  Day ;  and  from  6  A.  m.  to  6  P.  M.  from 
Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas. 

Sculler's  Fares. 

The  Bridges,  Sgc.  stand  m  the  following  order. 
I-ondon  Bridge  I    Nine  Elms  I    Shadwell  Dock  Stairs 

Southwark  Bridge  Red  House,  Battersea  Kidney  ditto 

Blackfriars  Bridge  Swan  Stairs,  Chelsea  Limehouse  Hole  ditto 

Waterloo  Bridge  CheLsca  Bridge  I     Ditto,  Torrington  Arms 

Westminster  Bridge  |     Iron  Gate  Deptford,  George  Stairs 

l.amlx;th  Stairs  |     Union  Stairs  |     Ditto,  Low.  Water  Gate 

\auxhall  Bridge  i     King  Edward  ditto  i     Greenwich,  Crawley's  Wharf. 

The  fare  from  either  of  the  above  places  to  the  next  is  3d.,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

Passage  Boats.  —  Oars'  Fare  8  Passengers.    Sculler's  Fare  6  Passengers. 


each 

each 

each 

London  Bridge  to 

s. 

rf. 

London  Bridge  to 

s. 

d. 

Ivondon  Bridge  to 

s.  rf. 

Chelsea  Bridge  - 

.  0 

6 

Brentford 

3 

Walton-upon-Thames 

-  1    9 

Wandsworth 

-  0 

7 

Isleworth 

3 

Sheppcrton 

-  2    0 

Putney 

.0 

8 

Richmond 

3 

Weybridgc 

.  2    0 

Fulham 

-  0 

8 

'IVickcnharo 

6 

Laleham 

-  2    0 

Barn's  Elms 

.  0 

8 

'I'iile-end  Town 

K 

Chertsey 

.  2    0 

Hammersmith 

-  0 

9 

Kingston 

6 

Staines 

-  2    6 

Chiswick 

.  0 

9 

Hampton  Court    - 

9 

Datchet 

.  3    0 

Barnes 

-  1 

0 

Hampton  Town 

9 

Windsor 

-  3    0 

Mortlake 

-  1 

0 

hunbury 

9 

Deptford 

.  0 

fi 

I!l;u-kwall     . 

"1 

Ciravescnd 

-  1    6 

Oreenwich 

.0 

ti 

Wuol'vuh 

o| 
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For  a  full  boat  load  of  luggage,  same  as  for  8  passengers. 

For  half  a  load,  same  as  for  4  passengers. 

Penalties.  —  Taking  more  than  fare,  not  exceeding  il. 

Waterman  to  have  a  list  of  fares  in  his  boat,  and  on  not  permitting  the  passenger  to  examine  if,  the 
jiassenger  is  discharged  from  paying  his  fare,  and  the  waterman  may  be  fined  not  exceeding  51. 

Refusing  to  take  a  passenger,  or  not  answering  when  called  by  the  number  of  his  boat,  not  exceeding  bl. 

Unnecessarily  delaying  a  passenger,  not  exceeding  51. 

Refusing  to  permit  any  person  to  read  the  name  and  number  of  his  boat,  or  to  tell  his  Christian  or  sur. 
name,  or  the  number  of  his  boat,  on  being  paid  Ais  /are,  or  making  use  of  any  abusive  language,  not 
exceeding  5/. 

Ruies  and  By-laws  made  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  15th  of  April,  182S. — Letting  his  boat  remain  at  any 
stairs,  while  wilfully  absent,  or  not  being  ready  to  take  a  passenger  into  his  boat,  not  exceeding  U. 

Refusing  to  give  his  name  or  number,  or  that  of  any  other  waterman,  not  exceeding  U. 

Obstructing  any  other  waterman  in  taking  in  or  landing  a  passenger,  or  obstructing  a  passenger,  not 
exceeding  1/. 

Towing  or  being  towed  by  any  other  boat  without  the  consent  of  all  the  passengers,  not  exceeding  31. 

Agreeing  to  take  any  less  sum  than  the  rate  allowed,  and  afterwards  demanding  more  than  the  sum 
agreed  for,  not  exceeding  21. 

Only  two  boats  to  be  placed  aboard  any  steam-boat  at  the  same  time  in  turn.  Waterman,  previous  to 
taking  turn  as  aforesaid,  to  lie  with  his  boat  upon  his  oars  at  least  one  boat's  length  distant  from  any  other 
boat  lying  alongside,  and  shall  not  approach  nearer,  until  after  the  former  boat  shall  have  proceeded  two 
bo.its'  length,  not  exceeding  5/. 

The  offices  of  Harbour-masters  are  in  Little  Thames  Street,  St  Catharine's  :  and  Canal  Office,  Black- 
wall. 

BOLE,  a  friable  earthy  substance,  a  species  of  the  soapstone  family.  Specific  gravity 
1  "4  to  2.  It  is  found  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Lemniaii 
earth  ;  and  in  Armenia,  Italy,  France,  Silesia,  various  parts  of  South  America,  &c.  Ar- 
menian and  French  boles  were  at  one  time  not  uncommon  in  this  country,  being  used  in 
the  materia  medica,  but  they  are  now  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  discarded.  In  India, 
however,  Armenian  bole  still  continues  to  be  in  extensive  demand.  It  is  brought  to 
Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  .soft,  feels  greasy  to  the  touch,  adheres  strongly  to 
the  tongue,  and  is  very  frangible :  it  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour  ;  though 
sometimes  it  is  seen  of  a  fine  flesli  red,  which  is  the  variety  held  in  the  highe.st  estimation. 
Some  savage  nation.s,  such  as  the  Ottomaques,  described  by  M.  Humboldt,  are  in  the 
habit  of  allaying  the  pains  of  hunger  by  eating  boles.  The  Javanese,  when  they  wisli  to 
become  thin,  eat  cakes,  called  fanaampo,  made  of  bole.  — (Lewis,  Mat.  Medica ;  Thom- 
son's Chemistry ;   Ainslie's  Mat.  Inilica.) 

BO  HE  A,  a  species  of  tea.      See  Tea. 

BOMBAY,  a  sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of  British  India,  being,  after  Calcutta 
and  Canton,  the  greatest  commercial  emporium  in  the  East;  lat.  18^  56'  N.,  long. 
7'2°  57  E.  It  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  a  small  island  of  the  same 
name,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  fonning,  with  the  contiguous 
islands  of  Colabah,  Salsette,  Butcher's  Island,  and  Caranjah,  one  of  tlic  best  har- 
bours in  India.  Bombay  Island  was  ceded  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  English  in  1661, 
as  the  dower  of  Queen  Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  taken  possession 
of  in  1664;  so  that  it  has  been  in  our  occupation  about  170  years,  being  by  far  the 
oldest  of  our  possessions  in  the  East.  In  1668,  it  was  transferred  by  the  crown  to  the 
East  India  Company,  by  letters  patent,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  on  payment  of  the 
annual  rent  of  10/.  But,  by  the  present  charter,  it  has  reverted  to  the  crown,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Company's  assets,  being  held  by  the  Company  in  trust  merely.  On  its 
cession  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  1661,  its  population  did  not  exceed  15,000  soul.s, 
the  outcasts  of  the  natives  of  India.  It  now  contains  1.5,474  houses,  valued  at  3,606,424/., 
and  a  population  exceeding  229,000.  The  following  statement  of  the  population  of 
Bombay,  at  different  periods,  will  show  its  progress :  — 

1664,  when  taken  possession  of        ,        15,000    I    1816  -  .  -        161,5.50 

1716         .  .  .  .        16,000   I    1830  -  -  -        229,000 

The  census  of  1816  exhibits  the  proportion  of  the  different  classes  of  inhabitants  as 
follows  :  — 


Hindoos  .  ...    103,800 

Parsees  ....      13,550 

Total     161,550 


British,  not  military  -  -  1,840 
Ditto,  military  and  marine  .  .  2,460 
Native  Christians,  Armenians,  and  de- 
scendants of  Portuguese  -  -  11,.500 
Jews  -  -  -  -  800 
Mohammedans           .              .  .  28,000 

The  fort  stands  on  the  south.east  extremity  of  the  island,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  im- 
mediately over  the  harbour.  The  fortifications  are  extensive,  and  on  the  sea  side  very 
strong. 

Bombay  Harbour  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious  in  India.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  island  of  Colabah,  or  V\A  Woman's  Island,  Bombay  Island,  and  the  island  of  Salsette.  The 
first  two  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow  creek  fordable  at  low  water,  and  Bombay  Island  was  joined  to 
Salsette  by  a  causeway  constructed  in  1S05.  On  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  between  it  and  the  main 
land  is  Butchers  Island,  distant  about  4  miles  from  Bombay  ;  and  immediately  behind  Butcher's  Island 
IS  the  famous  island  of  Elephanta.  About  3  miles  south  Jrom  Butcher's  Island  is  the  island  of  Caranjah, 
on  thewestern  side  of  which,  next  the  harbour,  is  an  extensive  shoal.  S.  W.  from  Caranjah,  distant 
h" "i' '^  '"lies,  is  Tull  Point;  between  wliich  and  Colabah,  or  Old  Woman's  Island,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour.  There  is  a  lif^ht-house  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Colabah  Island,  elevated  about  1.50 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  in  clear  weather  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  7  leagues.    The 
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point  on  which  the  light-houie  stands  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  extensive  reef  of  rocks  divided 
into  prongs  :  of  these,  the  most  dangerous  is  the  prong  stretching  S.  W.  about  3  miles  from  the  light- 
house, and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour.  The  reef  stretching  W.N.  W. 
from  Tull  Point  about  3J  miles,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  entrance ;  the  breadth  of  the  channel 
between  them  being  about  3  miles,  with  a  depth  of  from  7  to  8  fathoms.  In  going  into  the  harliour,  it  is 
necessary  to  clear  a  sunken  rock,  lying  almost  due  east  from  the  light-house,  at  about  1}  mile  distant ; 
and  also  a  bank,  called  the  middle  ground,  lying  nearly  opposite  to  and  about  1;  mile  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town.  —  (See  Nic/iolson  and  H'atson's  Plan  vf  Bombay  Harbour.)    . 

Docks.  —  Bombay  is  the  only  port  of  con.sequence  in  British  India  in  which  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  are  so  considerable  as  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  extensive  wet  docks. 
At  ordinary  spring  tides,  the  rise  is  about  14  feet,  but  occasionally  as  high  as  17. 
The  capacious  docks  constructed  by  the  East  India  Company  are  their  property,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  under  the  direction  of  Parsees,  who,  excepting  the  Chinese,  are  the 
most  industrious  and  intelligent  people  of  the  East.  The  expense  of  repairing  ships  in 
them  is  enormous.  Merchant  vessels  of  great  size,  or  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons  burden, 
for  the  cotton  trade  to  China,  have  been  built  in  these  docks.  Frigates  and  linc-of-battle 
ships  have  also  been  occasionally  constructed  in  them,  sometimes  under  the  exclusive 
direction  of  Parsee  artificers.  Ships  built  at  Bombay,  on  account  of  the  timber  being 
brought  from  a  great  distance,  are  very  costly ;  but  being,  contrary  to  the  practice  in 
other  parts  of  India,  entirely  constructed  of  teak,  they  are  the  most  durable  vessels  in  the 
world,  requiring  little  repair,  and  often  running  50  or  60  years.  Being  for  the  most 
part  built  by  natives,  without  any  very  strict  application  of  the  rules  of  art,  they  are 
commonly,  though  not  alway.s,  heavy  sailers. 

Monies.  —  Accounts  are  here  kept  in  rupees ;  each  rupee  being  divided  into  4  quarters,  and  each  quarter 
into  100  reas.  The  rupee  is  also  divided  into  16  annas,  or  50  pice.  An  urdee  is  2  reas ;  a  doreea,  6  reas  ; 
a  doogancy,  or  single  pice,  4  reas ;  a  fuddea,  or  double  pice,  8  reas  ;  a  paunchea  is  5  rupees  ;  and  a  gold 
mohur,  15  rupees.  Of  these,  the  annas  and  reas  only  are  imaginary  monies.  The  coins  of  Bombay  are 
the  mohur,  or  gold  rupee,  the  silver  rupee,  and  their  divisions;  also  the  double  and  single  pice,  the 
urdee,  and  doreea,  which  are  copper  coins  with  a  mixture  of  tin  or  lead.  The  following  is  the  assay  and 
sterling  value  of  the  present  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  Bombay  :  — 

Gold  mohur 
Silver  rupee 

In  the  East  India  Company's  financial  accounts  rendered  to  parliament,  the  Bombay  rupee  is  reckoned 
at  2«.  3d.  The  charge  for  coinage  in  the  Bombay  Mint  is  2J  per  cent,  (or  gold,  and  3  per  cent,  for  silver, 
including  the  charges  for  refining.  The  machinery  for  this  mint  was  sent  out  from  England  a  few  years 
ago,  and  is  complete,  but  very  costly.  At  Bombay  there  are  no  banks,  as  at  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and 
paper  money  is  unknown  in  mercantile  transactions. 

Weights  and  Measures.  — The  weights  and  measures  used  at  Bombay  are  as  follow  :  — 


jross  "Weight. 

Pure  Metal. 

Sterling  Value. 

gri. 

prt. 

#. 

-     179-0 

164-68 

2918 

-     1790 

164-68 

2-48 

Gold  and  Silver  JVeight. 

1  Wall  = 
=  iTola  =  r 

Pearl  Weight. 


1  Wall  =      4-47S 
40  Walls  =  1  Tola  =  179 


Ibt.   oz.    dr. 

7  Pailies      =  1  Parah     =     19    9    9-6 

8  Parahs      =  1  Candy    =  15C  12  128 

Suit  Measure. 

cubic  inches. 
10}  Adowlies  =  1  Parah    =        1607  61 
100  Parahs       =  1  Anna    =     160761 
16  Annas        =  1  Kash     =  2572l7tJ 
The   anna  weighs  2}  tons,  and   the   rash  40 
tons. 

Liquor  Measure. 
(Spirits  and  Country  Arrack.) 
The  seer  weighs  60  Bombay  rupees,  and  eqiiais 
1  lb.  8  oz.  8i  dr. ;  and  50  seers  make  the  maund. 

Long  Measure. 

Engtitk  inchet. 

16  Tussoos    =     1  Hath     =     18 
24  Tussoos    =    1  Guz      =    27 


1  Tucka    =    0-208 
13f    Tuckas  =  1  Ruttee  =    3 
24    Ruttees   =  1  Tank     =  72 

Commercial  Wei^t. 

AToirdupois. 
Ibt.  I.I.      dr. 

1  Tank     =00    2-4S8 
72  Tanks  =  1  Seer        =     0  U    3  2 
40  Seers     =  1  Maund  =  28    0    0 

These  weight*  are  used  for  all  heavy  goods,  ex- 
cepting  salt. 

Grain  Measure. 

lit.  02.    dr. 

2Tipprees  =  1  Seer    =    0  11    32 
4  Seers         =  1  Paily  =     2  12  128 

All  the  foregoing  standards  are  likewise  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  &c.  The  preceding  weight!  and 
measures  are  generally  used  in  Bombay ;  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  mercantile  transactions,  that  cal. 
culations  are  made  in  pounds  and  maunds,  which  last  weight  is  reckoned  at  40,  40},  41,  43j,  and  44  seers  ; 
and  sometimes  in  Surat  candies  of  20,  21,  and  22  maunds. 

Shipping,  Commerce,  §-c.  —  At  Bombay  there  is  an  insurance  society  with  a  capital  of 
20  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  200,000/.  sterling ;  and  there  are  also  private  underwriters 
who  insure  separately  on  ship.s.  In  1820,  and  we  believe  the  number  continues  about 
the  same,  there  were  45  registered  ships  belonging  to  this  port  engaged  in  the  trade 
to  China  and  Europe,  the  aggregate' burden  of  which  amounted  to  about  20,000  tons, 
giving  at  an  average  450  tons  to  each  ship.  These  are  for  the  most  part  navigated 
"by  Indian  seamen  or  Lascars,  those  of  Bombay  being  accounted  by  far  the  best  in 
India ;  the  master  and  superior  officers  only  being  Englishmen.  Besides  the.se  large 
vessels,  there  is  a  numerous  class  of  native  craft,  under  various  forms  and  names.  In 
1820,  they  were  computed  to  amount  in  all  to  near  47,000  tons,  of  from  2  to  175  tons 
each.  These  vessels,  besides  furnishing  the  town  with  firewood,  hay,  straw,  &c.  from  the 
neighbouring  continent,  navigate  coastways  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch, 
and  sometimes  cross  the  sea  to  Muscat  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.     During  the  eight  fair 
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months,  that  is,  from  October  to  INIay,  the  largest  sized  vessels  perform  five  or  six  trips  to 
Damauii,  Surat,  Cambay,  Broach,  Jumbosier,  and  Cutch,  bringing  from  these  ports, 
where  they  sometimes  winter,  and  where  many  of  their  owners  reside,  cotton,  ghee,  oil, 
pulse,  wheat,  cotton  cloths,  timber,  firewood,  imtchok,  mawah,  &c.  ;  and  return  to  the 
northern  ports  laden  with  the  produce  of  Europe,  Bengal,  and  Cliina.  The  capital 
employed  in  this  trade,  in  the  minor  articles  of  commerce,  exclusive  of  cotton,  has  been 
estimated  to  amount  to  1,500,000/.  sterling. 

The  island  of  Bombay,  a  small  and  sterile  spot,  containing  only  about  18^  square  miles, 
affords  no  produce  for  exportation  ;  indeed,  hardly  yields  a  week's  consumption  of  corn 
for  its  inhabitants.  Neither  is  the  neighbouring  territory  fruitful ;  nor  does  the  whole 
presidency  of  Bombay,  although  estimated  to  contain  about  70,000  square  miles,  and 
from  10,000,000  to  1 1,000,000  inhabitants,  yield,  with  the  exception  of  cotton  and  rice, 
any  of  tlie  great  colonial  staples,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  and  indigo  ;  a  circumstance  that 
seems  mainly  ascribable  to  the  impolitic  restraints  upon  the  employment  of  British 
settlers  and  capital  that  have  been  hitherto  imposed  by  law,  and  acted  upon  with 
peculiar  rigour  in  this  and  the  sister  presidency  of  iMadras,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
greater  latitude  afforded  in  Bengal.  Bombay  is,  notwithstanding,  a  great  emporium  for 
the  exports  and  imports  of  foreign  countries.  Its  principal  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
countries  on  the  Gulfs  of  Cambay,  Persia,  and  Arabia ;  with  Calcutta,  China,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  European  countries,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  From  the 
countries  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  it  receives  cotton  wool  and  grain ;  and  from  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  raw  silk  of  Persia,  copper  from  the  same  country,  and  also 
pearls,  galls,  coffee,  gum  Arabic,  bdellium,  copal,  myrrh,  olibanum,  and  asafoetida, 
with  dates  and  other  dried  fruits,  liorses,  and  bullion.  Its  exports  to  Arabia  and  Persia 
consist  of  grain,  raw  sugar  from  China  and  Bengal,  British  cotton  manufactures, 
woollens  and  metals,  pepper  and  other  spices.  From  Calcutta,  Bombay  receives  raw 
silk,  sugar,  indigo,  and  grain  ;  and  exports  to  it  oak  timber,  coir,  or  the  fibre  of  the  coco 
nut  husk,  with  coco  nuts  and  sandal-wood.  The  trade  between  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
has  declined  since  the  abolition  of  tlie  restrictive  system  in  1815  gave  to  Bombay  a 
wider  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  Previously  to  the  opening  of  the  trade,  Cal- 
cutta was  the  entrepot  from  which  many  of  the  productions  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bombay  used  to  find  a  market  in  distant  countries.  In  1813  and  1814,  according  to  tlie 
Custom-house  returns  of  Calcutta,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  it  from  Bombay  amounted 
to  400,000/.  sterling;  in  1819  and  1820,  to  360,000/.;  and  in  1827  and  1828,  to 
200,000/.  The  exports  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  in  the  first-named  year  amounted  to 
280,000/. ;  and  in  1827,  to  only  half  that  amount.  The  greatest  branch  of  the  trade  of 
Bombay  used  to  be  that  with  Cliina  ;  but  it  has  considerably  declined  of  late  years.  The 
principal  article  of  export  is  cotton  wool,  to  which  opium  has  been  added  since  we  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  province  of  Malwa.  The  minor  articles  are  pepper,  sandal-wood, 
Arabian  gums,  salt-fish,  fish  maws,  and  sharks'  fins.  The  imports  consist  of  alum,  cam- 
phor, cassia,  nankeens,  rhubarb,  tea,  raw  sugar,  vermilion  and  other  paints,  with  a 
consideral)le  quantity  of  bullion.  In  1828  and  1829,  the  number  of  ships  which  cleared 
out  from  Bombay  for  Canton  was  36,  of  the  burden  of  25,731  tons;  but  the  number 
wliich  entered  from  thence  was  only  30,  of  the  burden  of  17,534  Ions;  many  of  the 
ships  which  cleared  out  having  made  intermediate  voyages  after  discharging  their  cargoes 
at  Canton. 

The  principal  export  from  Bombay  to  Great  Britain  is  cotton  wool,  after  which  follow 
pepper,  cardamoms,  Arabian  gums  and  drugs,  and  Persian  raw  silk.  The  chief  imports 
are  cotton  fabrics  and  cotton  twist,  for  both  of  which  Bombay  is,  after  Calcutta,  the 
greatest  mart  in  India  ;  woollens,  iron,  copper,  spelter,  glass-ware,  &c.  &c.  Bombay 
trades  with  France  and  Hamburgh,  but  not  to  any  considerable  amount.  Neither  is  her 
trade  with  the  United  States  of  America  of  much  importance,  llie  following  state- 
ments, drawn  up  from  papers  laid  before  jjarliament  in  1830  and  1831,  show  the  whole 
amount  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  Bombay,  including  Surat,  with  Great  Britain,  foreign 
Europe,  and  America,  in  the  years  1813  and  1814,  and  1828  and  1829  :  — 

Imports  into  Bombay  and  Surat. 


1813  and  1814.                       {                       1828  and  1S29. 

Merchandise.    |       Bullion.       |        Tolal.        |    Merchandise.    |       Bullion.      |        Total. 

From  Great  Hritain 
■^     Krance 

—  Hamburgh   . 

—  America 

£ 
e7J,716 

£                   £ 

110             275,8':6 

£ 

781,248 

63,291 

7,3-29 

1,461 

£ 

£ 

7S1,218 
ii;,2;>i 

7,-;2!t 
l,4til 

'lot  a' 

275,7 1  r,        1          110        i      '.'75,82(5     i       853,.'>04        |          —          |      853,39*     | 
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Exports  from  Bombay  and  Surat 


1813  and  1814. 

1 

828  and  1829. 
Bullion.      1 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

To  Great  Britain  . 

—  France     - 

—  Hamburgh 

—  America    .      . 

Total        •     - 

135,342 

169,811 

^            1 

305,154     ' 



694,654 
5,995 

■£  1 
139,113     I 

833,767 
5,995 

135,342 

169.811 

305,154      1 

700,649 

139,11-3      , 

839,762 

In  some  of  the  intermediate  years  between  1814  and  1829  there  was  some  trade 
between  Bombay,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  but  not  very  considerable.  It  will  appear 
from  these  statements  that  the  present  imports  into  Bombay  from  Great  Britain  amount 
to  above  780,000/.,  and  the  exports  to  near  840,000/ ;  the  first  having  increased  since  the 
opening  of  the  free  trade  by  500,000/.  sterling,  or  above  180  percent.,  and  the  latter  by 
somewhat  more  than  that  amouiit. 

Export  of  Cotton  from  Bombay  to  China,  England,  &c.  with  Prices,  Freights,  &c.,  from  18'24  to  1831. 


«3 


I  Bale: 
1824  12,106 

1825 12,130 

I 
182614,686 

I 
182719,093 

I 
18-i8  15,883 

182914,495 

1830  22,303 

18311 
to2d  17,578 
Oct  I 


Bales.      Bales.   I  Bales.    Bales. 


.=  ■5 
ill 


63,407  76,786  39,331    5,834  None 


70,885  83,015  35,454  14,129    1.559 

103.537!ll8,228  21,262    7,404    4,838 

i 
105,596124,689  43,870  10,118    8,.'J23 

102,020 117,903  62,103  19,694  10,871 

86,063100,558  23,608  11,542  11,058 

I  I  1 

117.969140,27217,339  14,458    7,542 

115,274 132,852 17,965 :22,238 


Price  of  Surat 

Cotton  per 
1  Candv  of 
;       784 1'bs. 


Bales. 
I     640 

300 

2,097 
4,261 
3,952 
3,442 
2,960 


Bales.  I      Rupees. 
U'2,591 140  170  153 


134,457,146 
153,824  125 
191,451  110; 
214,5^3 
150,208 
182,571 


9,470  3.413  185.938 


192166 

I 
155137 

130122 

...135  120 

115,140  125 

114120116 


Ratesof  Freight  to 
England  i>er  Ton  of 
4.i  Bales,  or  about 


Rupees. 

I       I 
13'),140jl38 

134175151 
110128120 

95116109  ; 
100118105  1 
105128117 

80110!  89i 


("7  Oto  9  0) 
.J  II  0  —  12  10  S- 
^  9    0—  7    73 

[: 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


6  10 
10 
9 
7 
5 
7 


Rate;  of 

Frei-hl  lo 

Clunaperf  : 

djof  7l>t  ib- 


RuiKes. 

50,  40,  50 
60,  7U,  35 

4.5,  40,  48 

45,  40,  41 

40,  35,  25, 


0—6  0) 

0—   8  OJ 

0—   9  0> 

0—   6  05 

0—   6  10> 

0—   6  lOj 

10-  2  0J!'J8,25,28 

15—0  15  j 

0-2  0)  20,  18,  IW 

5—    1  03 

r   1  15—  3  10  >  130,32,  40 

i   4    0-  4  Oi|    '      ' 

100110104J  70  81   75J  [  |    8—  6  lo]  N' ^' *^ 


From  1,500  to  2,000  bales  may  be  added  to  the  exports  to  China  for  each  year,  as,  after  the  Company's 
vessels  are  nominally  loaded,  the  captains  take  from  300  to  500  Iwles,  which  are  never  placed  upon  the 
Custom-house  records. 

Dock  Keeulalions.  —  At  daylight  the  wickets  of  the  gates  are  opened,  and  at  7  o'clock  the  sentry 
gate  Half  an  hour  after  sunset  the  gates  are  shut,  the  wicket  of  the  centre  gate  being  left  open  till  the 
evening  gun  be  fired.  No  boats,  saving  those  belonKing  to  the  Compan>'s  marine  department,  or  his 
Majesty's  navy,  are  permitted  to  come  to  the  dock.yard  stairs ;  but  must  use  the  piers  expressly  con- 
structc*!  for  their  accommodation.  No  meat,  stores,  or  baggage  for  the  merchant  shipping,  of  any 
description,  are  to  be  passed  through  the  dock-yards.  After  the  firing  ot  the  evening  gun,  nobody  lielong- 
ing  to  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  below  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer,  is  to  be  allowed  to  land  or  enter 
the  dock-yard,  without  the  express  permission  of  the  master  attendant,  or  other  constituted  authorities. 

Boats'  crews  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  quit  their  boat  at  the  stairs,  after  the  hour  of  shutting  thegates. 
Small  craft  are  not  to  deliver  firewood  or  any  other  lading  within  the  limits  of  the  yard,  without  the 
superintendent's  sanction.  The  ships  and  vessels  in  dock  are  not  to  land  any  lumber  whatever  on  the 
pier.  No  cargo  of  any  description  is  to  l>e  landed  in  or  passed  through  the  yard,  from  or  to  any  ship  in 
dock,  without  the  superintendent's  permission  in  writing.  No  fire  or  liph'  is  allowed  on  board  any  ship 
or  vessel  in  dock,  without  the  authority  of  the  superintendent,  to  whoa  the  purposes  for  which  either 
may  be  required,  must  be  stated  in  writing. 

[See  Miliiirn's  Oriental  Commerce  j  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetite'.  828;  Bombay  Calendar  and 
Register  ;  Kelly's  Cambist ;  H'Uson's  Revieir  of  the  External  Commerce  uj  ftengal,  under  head  "  Coast  of 
Malabar  ;"  Pari.  Papers  relating  to  the  Finances  qf  India,  and  Trade  of  India  and  Cliina,  IM  JO  and  ISol  ; 
Second  Appendix  to  Report  qf  tltc  Select  Comtnittec  on  Public  Departments,  183'.,  \>.  274. ;  Circular  of 
Beckwith  ^  Co.,  ^c.) 

BOMBAZINE,  a  kind  of  silk  stuff,  originally  manufactured  at  Milan,  and  thence 
sent  into  France  and  other  countries.  Now,  however,  it  is  nowhere  manufactured 
better,  or  in  larger  quantities,  than  in  this  kingdom. 

BONES  of  cattle  and  other  animals  are  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  in  forming 
handles  for  knives,  and  various  other  purposes.  So  long  as  bones  are  preserved  fresh,  a 
highly  nutritious  jelly  may  be  obtained  from  them. 

Bones  have  latterly  been  employed,  particularly  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  as  a 
manure  for  dry  soils,  with  the  very  best  effect.  Tlrey  are  commonly  ground  and  drilled 
in,  in  the  form  of  powder,  with  turnip  seed.      Their  effect  is  considerably  increased  when 
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♦hey  have  undergone  the  process  of  fermentation.  The  quantities  emph)ye(l  are  usually 
about  25  bushels  of  dust,  or  40  bushels  of  large,  to  the  acre.  Besides  tlie  immense  sup- 
plies collected  at  home,  they  have  begun,  within  these  few  years,  to  be  largely  imported 
from  the  Continent,  principally  from  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  They  occupy 
about  40,000  tons  of  small  vessels  belonging  to  these  countries.  Mr.  Huskisson  esti- 
mated the  real  value  of  those  annually  imported  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  manure 
at  100,000/.  ;  and  he  contended,  that  it  was  not  too  much  to  suppose,  that  an  advance  of 
between  100,000/.  and  200,000/.  expended  on  this  article  occasioned  500,000  additional 
quarters  of  corn  to  be  brought  to  market. — {Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture; 
Mr.  Huskisson's  Speech,  May  7.  1827.) 

Account  of  the  Declared  Value  of  the  Bonea  imported  into  Great  Britain  during  each  of  the  Twelve 
Years  ending  with  the  5th  of  January,  1833  j  and  of  the  Amount  of  Duty  charged  on  the  same.  —  {Pari. 
Paper,  No.  708.  Sess.  1833.) 


.^ 

Imports  into 

Duty. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Biitain. 

Declared  Value. 

Declared  Value. 

Declared  Value. 

j£          S. 

rf. 

£          S. 

d. 

£         s. 

rf. 

£       s. 

rf. 

1821 

15,898    12 

11 

69    17 

0 

15,968      9 

11 

159    14 

4 

1822 

9,438      0 

5 

52    12 

0 

9,4S0    12 

5 

94    16 

4 

1823 

14,305    15 

8 

82      0 

0 

14,477    15 

8 

144    16 

1 

1824 

43,940    17 

n 

82    14 

0 

*1,023    11 

11 

440      6 

3 

1825 

86,571      5 

8 

139      4 

6 

86,710    10 

2 

867      4 

10 

1826 

94,747    16 

1 

245    18 

3 

94,993    14 

4 

995    15 

6 

1827 

77,956      6 

8 

1,798      4 

6 

79,754    11 

2 

835      1 

9 

1828 

59,782      9 

11 

2,874      5 

7 

62,656    15 

6 

654    14 

0 

1829 

59,741     11 

10 

12,322      4 

9 

72,063    16 

7 

748      7 

11 

1830 

58,233    IB 

5 

8,529    13 

8 

66,763    10 

1 

688      1 

6 

1831 

65,623    10 

0 

7,073    16 

0 

72,697      6 

0 

749      0 

3 

1832 

77,847      4 

4 

13,908      1 

1 

91,755      5 

5 

940      5 

9 

There  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  bones  imported  for  manure  and 
for  other  purposes. 

BOOK,  BOOKS  (Ger.  Biicher ;  Du.  Boehen ;  Da.  Boger ;  Sw.. Backer;  Fr. 
Livres ;  It.  Libri ;  Sp.  Libros ;  Port.  Livros ,-  Rus.  Knigi ;  Pol.  Ksiaski,  Ksiegi ; 
Lat.  Libri),  a  written  or  printed  treati.se  or  treatises  on  any  branch  of  science,  art,  or 
literature,  composed  in  the  view  of  instructing,  amusing,  or  persuading  the  reader. 

Copyright  is  the  right  which  the  authors  of  books  or  treatises  claim  to  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  printing,  publishing,  and  selling  them. 

Books  arc  sometimes  blank,  as  account  books;  but  these  enjoy  no  peculiar  privileges, 
and  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  cur  inquiries. 

Books  are  divided  into  the  following  classes,  acconling  to  the  mode  in  which  the  sheets 
of  the  paper  on  which  they  arc  printed  or  written  are  folded  :  viz.  folio,  when  the  sheet 
is  folded  into  two  leaves  ;  quarto,  when  folded  into /o«r;  octavo,  when  folded  into  eight ; 
duodecimo,  when  the  sheet  is  folded  into  twehe,  &c.  In  making  these  classifications,  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  size  of  the  sheet. 

I.  Progress  and  present  State  of  the  Law  as  to  the  Copyright  of  Books.  —  It  has  been 
doubted  whether,  in  antiquity,  an  author  had  any  exclusive  right  to  a  work,  or  whether, 
having  once  published  it,  he  could  restrain  others  from  copying  it,  and  selling  cojjIcs. 
We  incline  to  think  that  he  could.  The  public  sale  of  copies  of  works  is  often  referred 
to  in  the  classics;  and  in  such  a  way  as  warrants  the  inference  that  they  were  productive 
to  the  author,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  every  one  been  permitted  to  cojiy 
them  at  pleasure.  Terence,  in  one  of  his  plays  (Prol.  in  Eunuch.  1.  20.),  say.s,  Fubulam, 
quam  nunc  acturi  sumus,  postquam  adiles  emerunt ;  but  why  should  the  magistrates  have 
bought  it,  had  it  been  free  to  every  one  to  copy  it?  Martial,  in  one  of  his  epigrams, 
says  — 

Sunt  quidam,  qui  me  dicunt  non  esse  foelam  : 

Sed  qui  me  vciulil,  bibliopula,  putat.  Mart.  lib.  xiv.  Fp.  1!'4. 

This  evidently  conveys  the  idea  that  he  had  assigned  the  right  to  sell  his  book  to  a  single 
person,  who  profited  by  it.  Passages  to  the  same  eflTect  may  be  found  in  Horace  {De 
Arte  Poeticd,  line  fJ45.),  Juvenal  (Sat.  7.  line  S3.),  &c. 

It  would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise.  Of  all  tiie  species  of 
property  a  man  can  possess,  the  fruits  of  his  mental  labours  .seem  to  bo  most  peculiarly 
his  own.  And  though  it  may,  we  think,  be  shown,  that  many  serious  inconveniences 
would  result  from  giving  tlie  same  absolute  and  interminable  property  over  ideas  that  is 
given  over  material  objects,  these  inconveniences  could  hardly  have  been  perceived  in 
•intiquity. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  in  antiquity  a  copyright  was  of  much  less  value  than  in 
modern  times.  Books  could  then  only  be  multiplied  by  copying  them  with  the  pen  ; 
and  if  any  one  chose  privately  to  copy  a  work,  or  to  buy  it  of  another,  it  must  have  been 
very  difficult  to  hinder  him  :   but  when  printing  had  been  introduced,  the  greater  cheap- 
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ness  of  books  not  only  extended  the  demand  for  them  in  far  greater  proportion,  and 
consequently  rendered  copyrights  more  valuable,  but  it  also  afforded  the  me;ins  of  pre- 
venting their  piracy.  Printing  is  not  a  device  by  which  a  iuw  copies  of  a  book  can  be 
obtained  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  is  productive  of  cheapness  only  when  it  is  cni])loyed  upon  a 
large  scale,  or  when  a  considerable  impression  is  to  be  thrown  off".  And  hence,  after  its 
invention,  piracy  could  hardly  be  committed  in  secret :  the  pirated  book  bad  to  be 
brought  to  market ;  the  fraud  was  thus  sure  to  be  detected,  and  the  offending  party  might 
be  prosecuted  and  punished. 

'  For  a  considerable  time  after  the  invention  of  printing,  no  questions  seem  to  have 
occurred  with  respect  to  copyrights.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  early  adoption  of  the 
licensing  system.  Governments  soon  perceived  the  vast  importance  of  the  powerful 
engine  that  bad  been  brought  into  the  field  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  energies  by  interdicting  the  publication  of  all  works  not  previously  licensed  by 
authority.  During  the  continuation  of  this  system,  piracy  was  effectually  prevented. 
The  licensing  act  (13  &  14  Chas.  2.  c.  2.)  and  the  previous  acts  and  proclamations  to 
the  same  effect,  prohibited  the  printing  of  any  book  without  consent  of  the  owner,  as  well 
as  without  a  licence.  In  1694,  the  licensing  act  finally  expired,  and  the  press  then  be- 
came really  free.  Instead,  however,  of  the  summary  methods  for  obtaining  redress  for 
any  invasion  of  their  property  enjoyed  by  them  under  the  licensing  acts,  authors  were 
now  left  to  defend  their  rights  at  common  law  ;  and  as  no  author  or  bookseller  could 
procure  any  redress  for  a  piracy  at  common  law,  except  in  so  far  as  he  could  prove 
damage,  property  in  books  was  virtually  annihilated  ;  it  being  in  niost  cases  impossible 
to  prove  the  sale  of  one  printed  copy  out  of  a  hundred.  Under  these  circumstances, 
applications  were  made  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  protect  literary  property,  by  granting 
some  speedy  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  the  sale  of  spurious  copies.  In  con- 
sequence, the  statute  8  Anne,  c.  1 9.  was  passed,  securing  to  authors  and  their  assignees 
the  exclusive  right  of  printing  their  books  for  14  years  certain,  from  the  day  of  pub- 
lication, with  a  contingent  14  years,  provided  the  author  were  alive  at  the  expiration  of 
the  first  term.  Persons  printing  books  protected  by  this  act,  without  the  consent  of  the 
authors  or  their  assignees,  were  to  forfeit  the  pirated  copies,  and  \d.  for  every  sheet  of 
the  same.  Such  books  as  were  not  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  were  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  this  act. 

It  had  been  customary,  for  some  time  previous  to  this  period,  for  the  libraries  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  &c.  to  get  a  copy  of  most  books  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall ;  and  the  act  of  Anne  made  it  imperative  that  one  copy  of  all  works 
entitled  to  its  protection  should  be  delivered  to  the  following  libraries  :  viz.  the  Royal 
Library,  now  transferred  to  the  British  Museum  ;  the  Libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
the  Libraries  of  the  four  Scotch  Universities ;  the  Library  of  Sion  College,  London  ;  and 
that  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh  ;  —  in  all,  nine  copies. 

The  act  of  Anne  did  not  put  to  rest  the  questions  as  to  copyrights.  The  authors  con- 
tended that  it  did  not  affect  their  natural  ownership  ;  and  that  they  or  their  assignees 
were  entitled  to  proceed  at  common  law  against  those  who  pirated  their  works  afier  the 
period  mentioned  in  the  statute  had  expired.  The  publishers  of  spurious  editions 
resisted  these  pretensions,  and  contended  that  there  was  either  no  right  of  property  at 
common  law  in  the  productions  of  the  mind  ;  or  that,  supposing  such  a  right  to  have 
existed,  it  was  superseded  by  the  statute  of  Anne.  There  was  some  difference  of  o])inion 
in  the  courts  as  to  these  points ;  but  Lord  Mansfield,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  and  the 
most  eminent  Judges,  were  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  authors.  However,  it  was 
finally  decided,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1774,  that  an  action  could  not 
be  maintained  for  pirating  a  copyright  after  the  term  specified  in  the  statute.  —  (  Godson 
on  the  Law  of  Pateiits  and  Copyrights,  p.  20.i. ) 

The  act  of  Queen  Anne  referred  only  to  Great  Britain;  but  in  1801,  its  provisions 
were  extended  to  Ireland  ;  the  penalty,  exclusive  of  forfeiture,  on  printing  or  im])or(ing 
books  without  consent  of  the  proprietor,  was  also  increased  from  \d.  to  ?id.  a  sheet.  In 
return  for  this  concession,  two  additional  copies  of  all  works  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall 
were  to  be  delivered;  one  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  one  to  the  King's  Inns, 
Dublin. 

Everyone  must  be  satisfied  that.  14  years'  exclusive  possession  is  far  too  short  a 
period  to  indemnify  the  author  of  a  work,  the  composition  of  which  has  required 
any  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  research  ;  though  28  years  is,  perhajjs,  all 
things  considered,  as  proper  a  period  as  could  be  fixed  upon.  Now,  the  grand  defect  of 
the  statute  of  Anne  consisted  in  its  making  the  rigln  to  the  exclusive  possession  for 
23  years  contingent  on  the  fact  of  a  jierson  having  lived  a  day  more  or  less  than 
14  years  after  the  publication  of  his  work.  This  was  making  the  enjoyment  of  an 
important  right  dependent  on  a  mere  accidental  circumstance  over  which  man  has 
no  control.  Could  any  thing  be  more  oppressive  and  unjust  than  to  hinder  an  author 
from  bequeathing  that  property  to  his  widow  and  children,  that  would  have  belonged  to 
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himself  liad  be  been  alive  ?  Notbing,  indeed,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  more  ob\ious 
tliaii  the  justice  of  extending  all  copyrights  to  the  same  period,  M-hetber  the  authors  be 
dead  or  not. 

But  though  tlie  extreme  hardship,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  had 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  its  provisions  were  continued  down  to  1814,  when  the 
existing  copyright  act,  54  Geo.  3.  c.  150.,  was  passed.  This  act  extended  the  duration 
of  all  copyrights,  whether  the  authors  were  dead  or  alive,  to  28  years  certain  ;  with 
the  furtlier  provision,  that  if  the  author  should  be  alive  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
he  should  enjoy  the  copyright  during  the  residue  of  his  life.  We  subjoin  the  principal 
clauses  of  this  statute. 

Having  recited  the  acts  8  Anne,  c.  19.  and  41  Geo.  3.  c.  107.,  it  enacts,  that  so  much  of  the  said  several 
reoir.wi  acts  as  requires  that  any  copies  of  any  books  which  shall  be  printed  or  published,  or  reprinted  and 
r'jr,:ishcd  with  additions,  shall  be  delivered  by  the  printers  thereof  to  the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  said 
Company  of  Stationers,  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  libraries  in  the  said  act  mentioned,  and  as  requires  the 
delivery  of  the  said  copies  by  the  warehouse-keeper  for  the  use  of  the  said  libraries,  and  as  imposes  any 
penalty  on  such  printer  or  warehouse-keeper  for  not  delivering  the  said  copies,  shall  be  repealed. 

Ann  that  11  printed  copies  of  the  whole  of  every  book,  and  of  every  volume  thereof,  upon  the 
paper  upon  which  the  largest  number  or  impression  of  such  book  shall  be  printed  for  sale,  together  with 
all  maps  and  prints  belonging  thereto,  which  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  shall  be  printed  and 
published,  on  demand  thereof  being  made  in  writing  to  or  left  at  the  place  of  abode  of  the  publisher  or 
publishers  thereof,  at  any  time  within  12  months  next  after  the  publication  thereof,  under  the  hand  of 
the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  or  the  librarian  or  other  person  thereto  authorised 
by  the  persons  or  body  politic  and  corporate,  proprietors  or  managers  of  the  libraries  following  ;  vicU'licet, 
the  British  Museum,' Sion  College,  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge, 
tlie  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  the  Libraries  of  the  P'our  Universities  of  Scotland, 
Trinity  College  Library  and  the  King's  Inns  Library  at  Dublin,  or  so  many  of  such  11  copies  as 
shall  be  respectively  demanded,  shall  be  delivered  by  the  jjublishers  thereof  respectively,  within  1  month 
after  demand  made  thereof  in  writing  as  aforesaid,  to  the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  said  Company  of 
Stationers  ;  which  copies  the  .said  warcliou.se-keeper  shall  receive  for  the  use  of  the  library  for  which  such 
demand  shall  be  so  made;  and  he  is  hereby  required,  within  1  month  after  any  such  book  or  volume 
shall  be  so  delivered  to  him,  to  deliver  the  same  for  the  use  of  such  library.  And  if  any  such  publisher  or 
warehouse-keeper  shall  not  observe  the  directions  of  this  act,  he  and  they  so  making  delault  shall  forfeit, 
besides  the  value  of  the  said  printed  copies,  the  sum  of  51.  for  each  copy  not  so  delivered  or  receiveil, 
together  with  the  full  costs  of  suit ;  to  be  recovered  by  action  in  any  court  of  record  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  —  ^2. 

Provided  always,  that  no  such  copy  shall  he  so  demanded  or  delivered,  &c.  of  the  second,  or  of  any 
subsequent  etlition  of  any  such  book,  unless  the  same  shall  contain  additions  or  alterations  ;  and  in  ca«e 
any  cilition  after  the  first  shall  contain  any  addition  or  alteration,  no  printed  C0|)y  thereof,  shall  be 
demanded  or  delivered,  if  a  printed  copy  of  such  additions  or  alterations  only,  printed  in  an  uniform 
manner  witii  the  former  edition  of  such  book,  be  delivered  to  each  of  the  libraries  aforesaid  :  provided 
also,  that  the  copy  of  every  book  that  shall  be  demanded  by  the  British  Museum  shall  be  delivered  of  the 
best  paper  on  which  such  work  shall  be  printed.  —  \  3. 

And  whereas  by  the  said  recited  acts  it  is  enacted,  that  the  author  of  any  book,  and  the  assigns  of  such 
author,  should  have  the  sole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  such  book  for  the  term  of  14  years,  &c.  ; 
and  it  was  jirovided,  that  alter  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  14  years,  the  right  of  printing  or  dis- 
posing of  copies  should  return  to  the  authors  thereof,  if  they  were  then  living,  for  another  term  of  14 
years  :  and  whereas  it  will  afford  further  encouragement  to  literature,  if  the  duration  of  such  copyright 
were  exteiuied  ;  be  it  enacted,  that  the  author  of  any  book  or  books  composed,  and  not  printed  and 
published,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  composed,  and  be  printed  and  published,  and  his  assigns,  shall  have 
the  solo  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  such  Ixjok  or  books,  for  the  full  term  of  twenty-eight  years, 
to  commence  from  the  day  of  first  publishing  the  same  ;  and  also,  if  the  author  shall  be  living  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  for  the  residue  of  his  natural  life;  and  if  any  bookseller  or  printer,  or  other  ])er6on  what- 
soever, in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Isles  of  Man,  Jersey,  or 
Guernsey,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
within  the  times  granted  and  limited  by  this  act,  iirint,  rc'iirint,  or  import,  or  shall  cause  to  be  printed,  &c. 
any  such  book,  without  the  consent  of  the  author,  orothcr  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  first  had  in  writing; 
or  knowing  the  same  to  be  so  printed,  &c  without  such  consent,  shall  sell,  publish,  or  expose  to  sale, 
or  cause  lo  be  sold,  &c.,  or  shall  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  such  book,  without  such  consent 
first  had  and  obtained  ;  such  odender  shall  be  liable  to  a  special  action  at  the  suit  of  the  author  or  other 
proprietor  of  such  copyright ;  and  every  such  author  or  other  proprietor  may,  in  such  special  action, 
recover  damages,  with  double  costs ;  and  every  such  offender  shall  also  forfeit  such  book,  and  every 
sheet  of  such  book,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  author  or  other  proprietor,  to  be  made  waste  i)aper 
of,  and  shall  also  forfeit  the  sum  of  3rf.  for  every  sheet  thereof  either  printed  or  printing,  or  published  or 
exposed  to  sale  ;  the  one  moiety  thereof  to  any  jierson  who  shall  sue  for  the  same.  —  ^  4. 

And  in  order  to  ascertain  what  books  shall  bo  from  time  to  time  published,  the  publishers  of  every 
book  demandabic  under  this  act  shall,  within  1  calendar  month  after  the  day  on  which  any  such  book 
shall  be  first  sold,  published,  advertised,  or  oflered  for  sale,  within  the  bills  of  mortiility,  or  within 
S  calendar  months  in  any  other  part  of  the  Unite<l  Kingdom,  enter  the  title  to  the  copy  of  every  such  book, 
and  the  names  and  place  of  abode  of  the  publisher,  in  the  register  book  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  in 
London  (for  every  of  which  several  entries  the  sum  of  2,v.  shall  be  paid,  and  no  more),  under  a  peiKilty  of 
the  sum  of  ;i/ ,  together  with  eleven  times  the  price  at  which  such  book  shall  be  sold  or  advertised  ;  to  be 
recovered,  together  with  full  costs  ofvsuit,  by  iiersons  authorised  to  sue,  and  w  ho  shall  first  sue  for  the 
same :  proviiled,  that  in  the  case  of  magazines,  reviews,  or  other  periodical  publications,  it  shall  be  sutti. 
cicnt  to  make  such  entry  in  the  register  book  of  the  said  Company  within  1  month  next  after  the  public- 
ation of  the  first  number  or  volume  :  provided,  that  no  failure  in  making  any  such  entry  shrdl  in  any 
manner  allbct  any  copyright,  but  shall  only  subject  the  person  making  default  to  the  penalty  aloresaiil 
under  this  act.  —  \  5. 

Provided  always,  that  if  any  publisher  shall  be  desirous  of  delivering  the  copy  of  such  book  or  volume, 
on  behalf  of  any  of  the  said  libraries,  at  such  library,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  him  to  deliver  the 
same  at  such  library;  and  such  delivery  shall  be  held  as  equivalent  to  a  delivery  to  the  said  warehouse- 
keeper. 

And  if  the  author  of  any  book,  which  shall  not  have  been  published  14  years  at  the  time  of  passing 
this  act,  sh..ll  be  lining  at  the  said  time,  and  if  such  author  shall  afterwards  die  before  the  expiration  of 
the  »aid  14  years,  then  the  personal  representative  of  the  said  author,  and  the  assigns  of  such  personal 
representative,  shall  have  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  publishing  the  said  book  lor  the  further  term  of 
14  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  14. 

And  if  the  author  of  any  book  which  has  been  already  published  shall  be  living  at  the  end  of  28  years 
after  the  first  publication,  he  or  she  shall,  for  the  remainder  of  his  or  her  life,  have  the  sole  right  of 
prmtini;  and  publishing  the  same. 
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Actions  and  suits  shall  be  commenced  within  1-2  months  next  after  such  ofTence  committed,  or  be  void 
and  of  no  effect  —  ^  %  7,  8,  9,  10. 

Musical  compositions,  engravings,  maps,  sculptures,  models,  &c.  enjoy  a  siinilar 
protection. 

Tlie  great  practical  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  copyright  acts,  is  in  distinguishing 
between  an  original  work  and  a  copy  made,  animo  furandi,  from  one  already  in  exist- 
ence.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Godson's  remarks  on  this  subject :  — 

"  The  identity  of  a  literary  work  consists  entirely  in  the  sentiments  and  language.  The  same  con- 
ceptions, clothed  in  the  same  words,  must  necessarily  be  the  same  composition  ;  and  whatever  method  is 
taken  of  exhibiting  that  composition  to  the  ear  or  the  eye,  by  recitiil,  or  by  writing,  or  by  printing,  in 
any  number  of  copies,  or  at  any  period  of  time,  the  property  of  another  person  has  been  violated  ;  for 
the  new  book  is  still  the  identical  work  of  the  real  author. 

"  Thus,  therefore,  a  transcript  of  nearly  all  the  sentiments  and  language  of  a  book  is  a  glaring  piracy. 
To  copy  part  of  a  book,  either  by  taking  a  few  pages  verbatim,  when  the  sentiments  are  not  new,  or  by 
imitation  of  the  principal  ideas,  although  the  treatises  in  other  respects  are  different,  is  also  considered  to 
be  illee  it 

"  Aitiiough  it  was  held  by  Ellenborough  C.J.  that  a  variance  in  form  and  manner  is  a  variance 
in  substance,  and  that  any  material  alteration  which  is  a  mcliuratinn  cannot  be  considered  as  a  piracy  ; 
yet  a  piracy  is  committed,  whether  the  author  attempt  an  original  work,  or  call  his  book  an  abridgment, 
if  the  ,i-mcipal  parts  of  a  book  are  servilely  copied  or  unfairly  varied. 

"  But  if  the  main  design  be  not  copied,  the  circumstuice  that  part  of  the  composition  of  one  author  is 
found  in  another  is  not  of  itself  piracy  sufficient  to  support  an  action.  A  man  may  fairly  adopt  part  of 
the  work  of  another  ;  he  may  so  make  use  of  another's  labours  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  public  :  but  having  done  so,  the  question  will  be,  Was  the  matter  so  taken  used  fairly  with 
that  view,  and  without  what  may  be  termed  the  animus  furandi  ? 

"  In  judging  of  a  quotation,  whether  it  is  fair  and  candid,  or  whether  the  person  who  quotes  has  been 
swayed  by  the  animus  furandi.  the  quantity  taken,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  adopted,  of  course, 
must  be  considered. 

"  If  the  work  complained  of  be  in  substance  a  copy,  then  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  the  intention  to 
pirate  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  matter  of  the  book  having  been  purloined,  the  intention  is  apparent, 
and  other  proof  is  superfluous.     A  piracy  has  undoubtedly  been  committed. 

"  But  if  only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  is  quoted,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  done 
anitno  furandi,  with  the  intention  of  depriving  the  author  of  his  just  reward,  by  giving  his  work  to  the 
public  in  a  cheaper  form.  And  then  the  mode  of  doing  it  becomes  a  subject  of  inquiry;  for  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  piracy,  that  part  of  one  author's  book  is  found  in  that  of  another,  unless  it  be 
nearly  the  whole,  or  so  much  as  will  show  (being  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury)  that  it  was  done 
with  a  bad  intent,  and  that  the  matter  which  accompanies  it  has  been  colourably  introduced."  — 
(pp.  S215— 217.) 

"  If  a  work  be  of  such  a  libellous  or  mischievous  nature  as  to  affect  the  public  morals,  and  that  the 
author  cannot  maintain  an  action  at  law  upon  it,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interpose  with  an  injunction 
to  protect  that  which  cannot  be  called  property.  Even  if  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  evil  tendency,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  will  not  interfere." —  ^Godson,  p.  ili.) 

II.  Expediency  of  limiting  Copyriyhts  to  Twenty-eight  Years.  — It  is  argued  by  many 
that  copyrights  should  be  made  perpetual ;  that  were  this  done,  men  of  talent  and 
learning  would  devote  themselves  much  more  readily  than  at  present  to  the  composition 
of  works  requiring  great  labour  ;  inasmuch  as  the  copyright  of  such  works,  were  it  per- 
petual, would  be  an  adequate  provision  for  a  family.  But  we  doubt  much  whether  these 
anticipations  would  be  realised.  Most  books  or  manuscripts  are  purchased  by  the  book- 
sellers, or  published  upon  the  presumption  that  there  will  immediately  be  a  considerable 
demand  for  them  ;  and  we  apprehend  that  when  copyrights  are  secured  for  28  years 
certain,  very  little  more  would  be  given  for  them  were  they  made  perpetual.  When 
an  annuity,  or  the  rent  or  profit  arising  out  of  any  fixed  and  tangible  property,  with 
respect  to  which  there  can  be  no  risk,  is  sold,  if  the  number  of  years  for  wliich  it  is 
to  continue  be  considerable,  the  price  which  it  is  worth,  and  which  it  fetches,  does  not 
differ  materially  from  what  it  would  bring  were  it  perpetual.  But  the  copyright  of 
an  unpublished  work  is,  of  all  descriptions  of  property  in  which  to  speculate,  the  most 
hazardous ;  and  the  chances  of  reaping  contingent  advantages  from  it,  at  the  distance 
of  28  years,  would  be  worth  very  little  indeed. 

Those  who  write  books,  and  those  who  publish  them,  calculate  on  their  obtaining  a 
ready  and  extensive  sale,  and  on  their  being  indemnified  in  a  few  yeans.  Very  few 
authors,  and  still  fewer  booksellers,  are  disposed  to  look  forward  to  so  distant  a  period  as 
28  years  for  remimeration.  They  are  mostly  all  sanguine  enough  to  suppo.se  that  a 
much  shorter  term  will  enable  tliem  to  reaj)  a  full  harvest  of  fame  and  profit  from  the 
publication  ;  and  we  doubt  much  whether  there  be  one  case  in  a  hundred,  in  whicli 
an  author  would  obtain  a  larger  sum  for  a  perpetual  copyright,  than  for  one  that  is  to 
continue  for  the  period  sti])ulated  in  the  late  act. 

But  while  the  making  of  copyrights  perpetual  would  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  of 
any  material  advantage  to  the  autliors,  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  public.  Suppose  an  individual  calculates  a  table  of  logarithms 
to  five  or  seven  places  ;  if  l)is  computations  be  correct,  no  improvement  can  be  made  upon 
them,  to  the  extent  at  least  to  which  they  go  ;  but  is  he  or  his  assignees  to  be  entitled, 
in  all  time  to  come,  to  prevent  other  individuals  from  publishing  similar  tables,  on  the 
ground  of  an  invasion  of  private  property  ?  Such  a  pretension  could  not  be  admitted 
without  leading  to  the  most  mischievous  consequences ;  and  yet  there  is  no  real  ground 
(though  the  courts  have  attempted  to  make  one)  on  which  the  claim  in  question  and 
others  of  the  same  description   could  be  resisted,  were  copyrights  made  perpetual,  and 
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placed  in  all  re.sjjccts  on  the  same  footing  as  other  property.  We  therefore,  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  good  policy  suggests  the  limitation  of  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  and 
publishing  literary  works  to  such  a  reasonable  period  as  may  secure  to  authors  the  greater 
part  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  their  v.orks  ;  and  that  tliis  period  being  expired, 
they  should  become  public  property. 

Perhaps  the  period  of  28  years  might  be  advantageously  extended  to  35  or  40 ; 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  more  injui-y  than  benefit  would  result  to  literature,  by  extend- 
ing it  beyond  that  term.  In  France,  copyrights  continue  for  20  years  after  the  death 
of  the  author.  In  most  of  the  German  states  they  are  perpetual  ;  this,  however,  until 
very  recently,  hardly  indemnified  the  authors  for  the  ease  with  which  spurious  copies 
might  be  obtained  from  other  states.  But  by  a  late  resolution  of  the  Diet,  a  copyright 
secured  in  one  state  is  good  in  all. 

III.  Taxes  on  Literature.  —  These  taxes  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  in 
England  as  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  injurious.  They  are  at  once  impolitic,  oppres- 
sive, and  unjust :  impolitic,  because  they  tend  to  obstruct  the  growth  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge ;  oppressive,  because  they  very  frequently  swallow  up  the  entire  reward  of 
the  labours  of  the  most  deserving  persons;  and  unjust,  because  they  are  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  value  of  the  article  on  which  they  are  laid,  and  are,  indeed,  much  oftener 
paid  out  of  capital  than  out  of  profit. 

These  taxes  consist  of  the  duty  on  paper  —  (see  Paper),  the  duty  on  advertisements 
—  (see  Advertisements),  and  the  1 1  copies  given  to  the  public  libraries.  The  fol- 
lowing statements,  drawn  up  by  a  very  competent  authority  (Mr.  Rees,  of  the  firm  of 
Longman,  Rees,  and  Co. ),  show  the  mode  in  which  they  operate.  They  refer  to  an 
octavo  volume  of  500  jiages,  the  paper  such  as  this,  with  the  ordinary  quantity  of  matter 
on  the  page,  and  sold  by  retail  for  1 2s.  a  copy. 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  volume,  when  500,  750,  and  1,000  copies  are  printed, 
showing  what  part  of  this  cost  consists  of  taxes. 


Five  Hundred  Copies. 
Printing  and  corrections  ... 

Paper  .... 

Boarding  .... 

Advertising        .  .  -  - 

11  copies  to  public  libraries. 
14  copies  (say)  to  author. 

475  copies  for  sale  at  8s.  5d.        - 

Deduct  cost  -  .  .  - 

Profit  to  author  and  publisher,  commission,  and  interest  ? 
on  capital,  when  all  are  sold       -  .  -J 

Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Copies. 

Printing  and  corrections  -  . 

Paper        -  ... 

Boarding  ... 

Advertising  . 

11  copies  to  public  libraries. 
14  copies  to  author. 

725  copies  for  sale  at  8s.  5d.         • 

Deduct  cost  .  ... 

Profit  to  author  and  publisher,  commission,  and  interest  \ 
on  capital,  xvlten  all  are  sold       .  -  .J 


\ 

£   s. 

88  18 
38  10 
10  0 
30  0 

a. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

£    s.    d. 
0  0  0 

8  12  10 
3  3  8 

9  0  0 

£  s.    d. 

ira  17  11 

167  8  0 

167  8 

« 

20  16  6 

32    9  11 


95 

6 

0 

0  0 

0 

57 

15 

0 

12  19 

4 

15 

0 

0 

4  15 

7 

37 

0 

0 

11  5 

0 

205    1    0 


One  Thousand  Copies. 

Printing  and  corrections  ... 

Paper  .  ... 

Boarding  ... 

Advertising  .  . 

11  copies  to  public  libraries. 
14  copies  to  author. 

975  copies  for  sale  at  8s.  5rf. 

Deduct  cost  .  ... 

Profit  to  author  and  publisher,  commission,  and  interest  7 
on  capital,  when  all  are  sold - ^ -5 


163  12    3 


102  14  0 

77    0  0 

20    0  0 

45    0  0 


28  19  H 


0    0  0 

17    5  9 

6    7  5 

13  10  0 


244  14    0 


37    3    2 


The  following  statement  shows  the  operation  of  the  duties  on  a  pamphlet  of  5  sheets, 
or  80  pages,  of  which  500  copies  are  printed  :  — 
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Pamphlet,  Five  Hundred  Number. 

£   s.    d. 
Printing                -               -                  -                   -                 -         U  U    0) 
Extras        -                      -               -                               .            .           a    o    OJ 
Paper               -                       -                      ... 
Stitching        -                      -                      ... 
Advertising  [say)        .                      .                      .                   .                      - 

2.^  copies  for  aiitlinr  and  public  libraries. 

475  copies  for  sale,  25  for  21.  Us.               -               -              .        51     6    0 
Profit  to  author  and  publi>her,  interest,  &c.  after  all  are  sold     £11  12    6 

Cost. 

Duty. 

£   s.    d. 
19  19    0 

6  0    0 
0  12    6 

7  2    0 

£   s.    d. 

0  0    0 

1  0    0 
0    0    0 

2  3    6 

33  13    6 

3    3    6! 

These  statements  set  the  oppressive  operation  of  the  taxes  on  literature  in  a  very 
striking  point  of  view.  Where  the  edition  is  an  average  one  of  750  copies,  the  duties 
amount  to  about  a  seventh,  or  14|  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  edition.  If  the  edition  consist 
of  500  or  750  copies,  the  duties  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  remuneration  of  the 
author  ;  and  if  it  consist  of  1,000  copies,  they  amount  to  about  as  much  ! 

It  is  essential,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  previous  statements  show  only  how 
the  duties  affect  books  when  tlie  entire  impression  is  sold  off  at  the  full  publication  price  ; 
but  this  seldom  happens.  Excluding  pamphlets,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that,  at  an 
average,  the  original  impression  of  half  the  books  printed  is  hardly  ever  sold  off,  except 
at  a  ruinous  reduction  of  price.  Now,  if  we  suppose,  in  the  previous  example  of  an 
edition  of  750  copies,  that  only  6'25  instead  of  725  were  sold,  the  result  would  be  that 
only  57/.  19*.  would  remain  as  profit  to  the  author  and  publisher,  and  as  a  compen- 
sation for  interest,  the  risk  of  bad  debts,  &c.  Were  only  500  copies  sold,  the  cost  would 
not  be  more  than  balanced ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  whatever  to  remunerate  tl>e 
author  for  his  labour,  or  the  bookseller  for  the  use  of  his  capital.  Were  only  400  copies 
sold,  government  would  have  received  28L  I9s.  lid.  of  duty  from  a  speculation  by 
which  the  author  had  lost  all  his  labour,  and  the  bookseller  36/.  15s.  of  his  capital  !  The 
mere  possibility  of  such  a  supposition  being  realised,  would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  a 
revision  of  the  duties ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  such  cases,  instead  of  being  merely  possible 
or  rare,  are  of  every  day  occurrence  I 

There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  demand  for  books,  or  of  food  for  the  mind,  and 
food  for  the  body.  Tlie  latter  is  always  sure,  under  any  circumstances,  to  command  a 
sale.  The  demand  for  it  is  comparatively  constant ;  it  cannot  be  dispensed  witli.  If  a 
tax  be  laid  on  malt,  hats,  or  shoes,  it  will,  perhaps,  somewhat  lessen  tlie  demand  for 
these  articles  ;  but  the  quantities  of  them  brought  to  market,  in  future,  will  sell  for  such 
an  advanced  price  as  will  leave  the  customary  rate  of  profit  to  their  producers.  But 
with  books  the  case  is  altogether  different.  The  taste  for  them  is  proverbially  capri- 
cious  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  most  sagacious  individuals  are  every  day  deceived  in  their 
anticipations  as  to  tiie  success  of  new  works,  and  even  as  to  the  sale  of  new  editions. 
But  if  a  book  do  not  take,  it  is  so  very  ruinous  an  affair,  that  a  publisher  is  glad  to 
dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  an  impression  at  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  its  regular 
price  ;  and  is  often,  indeed,  obliged  to  sell  it  as  waste  paper  to  the  trunk-maker  or  the 
tobacconist. 

On  a  late  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  an  extensive  publishing  concern,  it  was  found, 
that  of  130  works  published  by  it  in  a  given  time,  fifty  had  not  paid  their  expenses.  Of 
the  80  that  did  pay,  13  only  had  arrived  at  a  second  edition  ;  but,  in  most  in- 
stances, these  .second  editions  had  not  been  profitable.  In  general  it  may  be  estimated, 
that  of  the  books  published,  a  fourth  do  not  pay  their  expenses  ;  and  that  only  one  in 
eight  or  ten  can  be  reprinted  with  advantage.  As  respects  pamphlets,  we  know  we  are 
within  the  mark,  when  we  affirm  that  not  one  in  fifty  pays  the  expenses  of  its  pub- 
lication ! 

Now,  when  such  is  the  fact,  can  any  thing  be  more  glaringly  unjust  than  to  impose 
the  same  duty  on  all  works  before  they  arc  published?  In  a  very  few  cases,  such  duty 
may  fall  principally  on  the  buyers,  and  be  only  a  reasonable  deduction  from  the  profits 
of  the  author  and  publisher ;  but  in  a  vast  number  more  it  swallows  them  up  entirely ; 
and  in  very  many  cases  there  are  no  profits  for  the  duty  to  absorb,  so  that  it  falls  wholly 
on  the  capital  of  the  unfortunate  author  or  publisher.  Were  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
law  to  decide  cases  by  a  tlirow  of  the  dice,  there  would  be  quite  as  much  of  reason  and 
justice  in  tlieir  decisions,  as  there  has  been  in  the  proceedings  of  our  finance  ministers  as 
to  taxes  on  literature.  If  books  must  be  taxed,  let  publisliers  be  put  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  excise  ;  let  tliem  be  obliged  to  keep  an  account  of  the  books  they  sell,  and 
let  them  be  taxed  accordingly ;  but  do  not  let  the  loss  arising  from  an  unsuccessful  lite- 
rary  speculation  —  and  more  than  half  such  speculations  are  unsuccessful  —  be  aggra- 
vated to  a  ruinous  degree  by  the  pressure  of  a  system  of  taxation,  than  which  there  is 
nothing,  even  in  Algiers,  more  unecpial  or  opprt.ssive. 

The  reduction  of  the  advertisement  duty  has  done  something  to  lessen  this  injustice. 
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But  the  above  statements,  which  apply  to  the  reduced  duty,  show  that  the  relief  is  most 
inadequate.  It  acknowledges,  without  correcting,  the  evil.  Instead  of  being  reduced, 
this  duty  ought  to  have  been  entirely  repealed.  Before  the  reduction  it  only  amounted 
to  about  1  70,000Z.  a  year  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  loss  of  revenue  occasioned 
by  its  repeal,  and  by  the  repeal  of  half  the  paper  duty,  would,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
made  up  by  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  remaining  duty  on  paper,  resulting  from  its 
greater  consumption.  The  advertisement  duty  presses  very  severely  on  all  sorts  of 
works,  but  particularly  on  pamphlets :  it  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  utterly  destroyed 
the  latter  class  of  publications,  in  so  far  at  least  as  they  are  a  source  of  profit. 

But  we  object  altogether  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  books  previously  to  their  being 
published.  It  is  not  possible,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that  such  taxes  can  be 
otherwise  than  unjust.  This  objection  to  them  might,  indeed,  be  removed  by  imposing 
the  duties  according  to  the  number  and  value  of  the  copies  actually  sold.  Still  such 
duties  must,  however  imposed,  by  raising  the  price  of  books,  and  preventing  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the  poorer  and  least  instructed  classes,  be  in  the  utmost  degree 
injurious;  at  the  same  time  that  they  can  never  be  rendered  considerably  productive. 
They  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  every  quality  that  taxes  ought  not  to  have^  and  hardly  one 
that  they  should  have. 

The  delivery  of  eleven  copies  to  public  libraries  is  exceedingly  burdensome  upon  the 
more  expensive  class  of  works,  of  which  small  impressions  only  can  be  printed ;  eleven 
copies  of  such  works  would  in  many  instances  be  a  very  fair  profit  for  the  author ;  and 
the  obligation  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  has  frequently,  indeed,  caused  their  publication 
to  be  abandoned.  A  tax  of  this  sort  would  not  be  tolerable,  even  were  it  imposed  for  a 
public  purpose  ;  but  such  is  not  the  object  of  its  imposition.  Though  called  public,  the 
libraries  which  receive  the  eleven  copies  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  British  Museum, 
private  establishments,  belonging  to  particular  corporations  or  institutions,  and  accessible 
only  to  their  members.  Why,  when  an  author  produces  a  book,  should  he  be  compelled 
to  bestow  copies  of  it  on  the  lawyers  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  on  the  Universities? 
On  what  principle  can  these  bodies  pretend  to  demand  from  him  a  portion  of  his  properly  ? 
Perhaps  it  might  be  expedient,  in  order  to  insure  the  preservation  of  every  work,  that 
copies  of  it  should  be  deposited,  one  in  London,  one  in  Edinburgh,  and  one  in  Dublin. 
Even  this  would  be  calling  upon  authors  to  make  a  considerable  sacrifice  for  the  public 
advantage.  But  to  call  upon  them  to  sacrifice  ten  copies,  exclusive  of  that  given  to  the 
British  Museum,  for  the  benefit  of  so  ma.T\y  private  institutions,  is  a  proceeding  utterly  at 
variance  with  every  principle  of  justice. 

The  law  of  other  countries  is,  in  this  respect,  far  preferable  to  ours.  In  America, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  only  one  copy  of  any  work  is  required  from  the  author ; 
in  France  and  Austria,  two  copies  are  required ;  and  in  the  Netherlands,  three,  'i'he 
governments  of  the  most  despotical  states  treat  authors  better  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  treated  by  the  legislature  of  England. 

IV.  Book  Trade  of  Great  Britain. — London  is  the  great  centre  of  the  British  book 
trade ;  the  number  of  new  publications  that  issue  from  its  presses  being  far  greater  than 
all  that  appear  in  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Within  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years, 
liowever,  many  very  important  works  have  been  published  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  the  latter, 
as  well  as  those  that  appear  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Glasgow,  &c.,  are  principally  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Linidon  trade.  The  booksellers  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  all  the  provincial 
towns,  have  agents  in  London  to  whom  they  consign  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  every 
work  they  publish  ;  and  to  whom,  also,  they  address  their  orders  for  copies  of  such  new 
or  old  works  as  they  have  occasion  for.  Tlie  London  booksellers,  who  act  as  agents  for 
those  in  the  country,  are  in  the  habit  of  regularly  despatching  parcels  to  their  corre- 
spondents on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  with  the  magazines  and  other  monthly  i>ul)lica- 
tions ;  but  if  any  new  work  of  interest  appears  in  the  interim,  or  orders  be  received 
from  the  country  that  cannot  be  conveniently  deferred  to  the  end  of  the  month,  a  parcel 
is  immediately  forwarded  by  coach.  The  booksellers  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  act  as 
agents  for  those  of  London,  and  supply  the  Scotch  and  Irish  country  trade  with  the 
metropolitan  publications. 

The  price  of  new  works  is  fixed  by  the  publishers,  who  grant  a  deduction  to  the 
retail  dealers  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  quartos,  and  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  on  that  oi' octavos,  and  those  of  smaller  size.  The  credit  given  by  the  publishers  to 
the  retailers  varies  from  seven  to  twelve  months  ;  a  discount  being  allowed  for  prompt 
payment  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

From  in(iuiiies  we  have  made,  we  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  that  about  1,500 
Do/t/mcs  of  new  publications  (exclusive  of  rejirints,  pamphlets,  and  periodical  publications 
not  in  volumes)  are  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain  :  and,  estimating  the  average 
impression  of  each  volume  at  750  copies,  we  liave  a  grand  total  of  1,125,000  volumes; 
the  value  of  which,  if  sold  at  an  average  publication  price  of  9s.  a  volume,  would  be 
506,250/.     The  number  of  reprinted  volume  s,  particularly  of  school-books,  is  very  great  j 
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and  if  to  these  we  add  the  reviews,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  all  other  publications, 
exclusive  of  newspapers,  the  total  publication  value  of  the  new  works  of  all  sorts,  and 
new  copies  of  old  works,  that  are  annually  produced,  may  be  estimated  at  about 
750,000/.  At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  1,176  new  works  were 
annually  entered  in  Stationers'  Hall;  but,  as  no  account  is  kept  of  the  size  or  price  of 
these  works,  this  return  furnishes  no  clue  by  which  to  judge  of  the  number  of  volumes, 
their  magnitude,  or  value.  This  deficiency  might  easily  be  supplied  either  by  the 
Stationers'  Hall  or  the  British  Museum  keeping  an  account  of  the  size  and  price  of  all 
the  new  books  coming  into  their  hands,  and  making  an  annual  abstract  of  the  same. 

The  old  book  trade  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  is  very  extensive,  and  employs  many 
dealers.  The  price  of  old  books  depends  very  much  on  their  condition  ;  but,  independ- 
ently of  this  circumstance,  it  is  very  fluctuating  and  capricious ;  equally  good  copies  of 
the  same  works  being  frequently  to  be  had  in  some  shops  for  a  half  or  a  third  of  what  they 
can  be  bought  for  in  others. 

V.  Regulations  as  to  Importation  of  Works.  —  For  the  duties,  see  Tariff.  To  prevent 
foreign  books  and  maps,  the  property  of  individuals,  from  being  charged  with  duty  more 
than  once,  the  proprietor  shall,  on  each  importation  subsequent  to  the  original  one,  make 
oath  that  the  duties  were  paid  when  they  were  first  imported,  or  that  he  purchased  them 
in  this  country  in  a  fair  way  of  trade ;  that  they  are  the  identical  books  or  maps  he 
exported  from  this  kingdom,  and  that  they  are  now  brought  back  for  his  private  use, 
and  not  for  sale.  —  (  Treasury  Order,  3d,  and  Customs  Order,  8th  of  October,  1818.) 

No  books,  first  composed,  written,  or  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  imported  for 
sale,  except  books  not  reprinted  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  20  years,  or  being  parts  of 
collections,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  composed  or  written  abroad,  shall  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom,  under  forfeiture  thereof.  —  (3  &  4  }ri/l.  4.  c.  52.  §  58.) 

Books  first  composed  or  written,  or  printed  and  published,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
reprinted  in  any  other  country  or  place,  may  not  be  entered  to  be  warehoused. — §  59. 

The  permission  to  import  English  works  reprinted  abroad  for  private  use,  is  limited 
to  a  single  copy  of  each  work,  brought  as  a  part  of  a  passenger's  baggage,  for  the  private 
use  of  the  parties  themselves.  —  (  Treasury  Order,  29th  of  June,  18^0.) 

Account  of  the  Amount  of  Duty  paid  upon  the  Foreign  Books  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
each  of  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  18dO.  —  [Pari.  Paper,  No.  146.  Sess.  1832.) 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

18-21 
1822 
]8'2.3 
182+ 

£      s.    d. 
12,987    8    9 
13,0a^    7  11 
15,139    1    5 
17,237  17    3 

1825 
1826 
1827 

£       s.   d. 
17,095  18    6 
10,785    3    8 
11,133    2    5 

1828 
1829 
1830 

£       s.  d. 
11,026  18     1 
11,400    8    2 
11,865    4    4 

VI.  Book  Trade  of  France.  —  The  activity  of  the  French  press  has  been  very  greatly 
increased  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  The  Count  Daru,  in  a  very  instructive  work 
(A'o^jons  Statistiques  stir  la  itfcratrte)  published  in  1827,  estimated  the  number  of  printed 
sheets,  exclusive  of  newspapers,  produced  by  the  French  press  in  1816,  at  66,852,883; 
and  in  1825,  at  128,011,483!  and  we  believe  that  the  increase  from  1825  down  to  the 
present  period  has  been  little  if  any  thing  inferior.  The  quality  of  many  of  the  works 
that  have  recently  issued  from  the  French  press  is  also  very  superior ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  works  as  the  Biographic  Universelle,  the  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  the  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  in  38  vols,  octavo,  and  the  two  octavo  editions  of  Bayle's 
Dictionary,  could  have  been  published  in  any  other  country.  The  greater  number  of 
new  French  works  of  merit,  or  which  it  is  supposed  will  command  a  considerable  sale, 
are  immediately  reprinted  in  the  Netherlands  or  Switzerland,  but  principally  in  the 
former.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  piratical  practice  been  carried,  that  it  is  stated  in 
the  Rerpt'te  presented  by  the  French  booksellers  to  government  in  1828,  that  a  single 
bookseller  in  Brussels  had,  in  1825  and  1826,  and  the  first  six  months  of  1827,  reprinted 
318,615  volumes  of  French  works!  Having  nothing  to  pay  for  copyright,  these  coun- 
terfeit editions  can  be  afforded  at  a  lower  price  than  those  that  are  genuine.  This  is  a 
very  serious  injury  to  French  authors  and  publishers,  not  only  by  preventing  the  sale  of 
their  works  in  foreign  countries,  but  from  the  case  with  which  spurious  copies  may  be 
introduced  into  France. 

All  the  French  booksellers  are  brevefifs,  that  is,  licensed,  and  sworn  to  abide  by  certain 
prescribed  rules.  This  regulation  is  justly  complained  of  by  the  publishers,  as  being 
vexatious  and  oppressive ;  and  as  tending  to  lessen  the  number  of  retail  booksellers  in 
the  country,  and  to  prevent  that  competition  which  is  so  advantageous. 

The  discount  allowed  by  the  French  publishers  to  the  retail  dealers  is  not  regulated, 
as  in  England,  by  the  size  of  the  volumes,  but  by  the  subjects.  The  discount  on  the 
sale  of  books  of  liistory,  criticism,  and  general  literature,  is  usually  about  25  per  cent.  ; 
in  the  ca.se  of  mathematical  and  strictly  scientific  works,  it  is  seldom  more  than  10  or  15 
per  cent.  ;  while  u]ion  romances,  tales,  &c.  it  is  often  as  high  as  50  or  CO  per  cent. 
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VII.  German  Book  Trade.  —  "  This  trade  is  very  much  facilitated  by  the  book  fairs 
at  Leipsic ;  the  Easter  fair  being  frequented  by  all  the  booksellers  of  Germany,  and  by 
those  of  some  of  the  neiglibouring  countries,  as  of  France,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Livonia,  &c.,  in  order  to  settle  their  mutual  accounts,  and  to  form  new  connections. 
The  German  publisher  sends  his  publications  to  the  keeper  of  assortments  d  condition, 
that  is,  on  commission,  for  a  certain  time,  after  which  the  latter  pays  for  what  have  been 
sold,  and  may  return  the  remainder.  This  is  not  so  favourable  for  the  publisher  as  the 
custom  in  the  French  and  English  book  trades,  where  the  keepers  of  assortments  take 
the  quantity  they  want  at  a  fixed  rate.  In  the  German  book  trade,  it  is  the  custom  for 
almost  every  house,  either  in  the  country  or  abroad,  which  publishes  or  sells  German 
books,  to  have  its  agent  at  Leipsic,  who  receives  and  distributes  its  publications.  A.,  of 
Riga,  who  publishes  a  book  calculated  for  the  German  trade,  has  his  agent  B.,  in  Leipsic, 
to  whom  he  sends,  free  of  expense,  a  number  of  copies  of  his  publication,  that  he  may 
distribute  the  new  work  to  all  the  booksellers  with  whom  he  is  connected,  from  Vienna 
to  Hamburgh,  and  from  Strasburgh  to  Konigsberg,  each  of  whom  has  his  agent  in 
Leipsic.  Instructions  are  also  given  as  to  the  number  of  copies  to  be  sent  to  each.  B. 
delivers  those  copies  in  Leipsic  to  the  agents,  who  send  them  every  week,  or  more  or 
less  frequently,  by  the  post  or  by  carriers,  at  the  expense  of  the  receiver.  C,  of 
Strasburgh,  who  finds  that  he  has  not  received  copies  enough,  writes  for  an  additional 
number  of  copies  to  his  agent  D.,  of  Leipsic  :  D.  gives  this  order  to  B.,  who  delivers 
the  ntimber  wanted  to  D.,  to  be  transmitted  to  C.  This  arrangement  is  advantageous 
to  the  German  book  trade,  as  well  as  to  Leipsic.  The  dealer  receives  every  thing  from 
Leipsic ;  and  as  a  great  number  of  packets,  with  books  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
arrive  there  for  him  every  week,  he  can  have  them  packed  together  and  sent  at  once. 
The  carriage  is  thus  much  less  than  if  the  packets  were  sent  to  him  separately  from  the 
different  places ;  and  the  whole  business  is  simplified.  The  booksellers  are  also  enabled 
to  agree  with  ease  on  a  certain  discount  per  cent.  No  such  intimate  connection  of  the 
booksellers  has  yet  been  formed  in  any  other  country.  The  German  booksellers  rarely 
unite,  as  is  the  practice  in  England,  in  undertaking  the  publication  of  extensive  works." 
—  (German  Conversations- Lexicon,  American  edition.) 

The  literary  deluge  which  commenced  in  Germany  in  1814  still  continues  to 
increase.  For  the  2,000  works  which  were  then  about  the  annual  complement,  we  have 
now  about  6,000.  The  catalogue  of  the  Leipsic  fair  for  Michaelmas,  1830,  contains 
3,444  articles,  of  which  2,764  are  actually  published  ;  and  if  these  are  added  to  the  3,1 62 
announced  in  the  Easter  catalogue,  the  number  of  books  published  in  1830  will  amount 
to  5,926.  The  number  published  in  1829  was  5,314  ;  in  1828,  5,654  ;  in  1827,  5,108  ; 
previously  to  which,  the  number  had  never  exceeded  5,000.  Magazines  and  popular 
Encyclopaedias  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion  ;  and  the  public  has  shown  as 
great  a  desire  to  read,  as  the  learned  have  to  write.  Private  libraries  are  diminishing, 
while  the  public  ones  are  daily  increasing. — (^Foreitpi  Quarterly  Bevieiv,  No.  XIV.  p. 551.) 

BOOK-KEEPING,  the  art  of  keeping  the  accounts  and  books  of  a  merchant. 
Book-keeping  by  double  entry  means  that  mode  or  system  in  which  every  entry  is 
double,  that  is,  has  both  a  debtor  and  a  creditor.  It  is  called  also  the  Italian  metliod, 
because  it  was  first  practised  in  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  towns  in  Italy,  where  trade 
was  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  in  England,  France,  or 
other  parts  of  Europe.  This  method,  however  familiar  to  merchants  and  book-keepers, 
seems  intricate  to  almost  all  who  have  not  practised  it ;  nor  is  the  dryness  and  difficulty 
of  the  task  much  lessened  by  the  printed  works  on  the  subject,  which,  having  been  com- 
piled more  by  teachers  than  by  practical  merchants,  contain  a  number  of  obsolete  rules 
and  unnecessary  details.  The  most  eflfectual  mode  of  giving  clearness  and  interest  to  our 
remarks  will  be,  first,  to  state  a  few  mercantile  transactions,  and  then  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  accounts  and  entries  which  result  from  them. 

The  Journal  of  a  mercantile  house  ought  to  open,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  with 
an  enumeration  of  their  assets  and  debts,  as  follows :  — 


Fo'l.i  of 
Loleer. 

SUNDRIES  Drs.  to  STOCK. 

For  the  following,  being  the  assets  of  the  house. 
Cash  ;  amount  at  the  bankers' this  day  (1st  Jan.)               .            -             - 

.£•       s.    d. 

1 

2.550    0    0 

1 

ExcHEQiiKR  Bills  ;  amount  in  hand           •    - 

5,310    0    0 

7 

Bills  Recf.ivahle;  in  hnnd,  as  per  bill  book                  ... 

7,300  15    0 

1 

Three  and  a  half  per  Cent.  Stock,  6,()0()/.,  valued  at  90/.  per  lOW.  itock 

5,400    0    0 

8 

Debenture  Accoi'.nt  ;  drawbacks  receivable  at  the  Custom-house 

513    0    0 

fi 

Ship  Amelia;  our  three  eighths  of  that  vessel                ... 

3,000    0    0 

7 

Adventi!RE  in  Irish  I.inkn  ;  amount  in  hand,  computed  at  cost  price     - 

2,467    0    0 

7 

Ja.mes  Bailey  &  Co.,  Liverpool  ;  due  by  them               ... 

1,350  10    0 

7 

Thomas  Watson  &•  Co.,  Dublin;  do.                    ... 

3,530  12    0 

7 

William  Spexce  &  Co.,  Plymouth  ;  do.                  ... 

970    0  10 

^32,391  17  10 
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FoUo  of 
LedKer. 

STOCK  Dr.  to  SUNDRIES. 
For  the  debts  of  the  house,  as  follows :  — 

To  Bills  Payable  ;  amount  of  acceptances  at  this  date 

To  Insurance  ;  amount  of  premiums  due  to  underwriters 

To  Morris  Pitman,  Trinidad  ;  balance  due  to  him               ... 

To  Jamks  Forbes,  Denierara;  do.               -                -                - 

To  Simon  Frazer,  London  ;  do. 

To  James  Allan  &  Co.,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  do.               ,            .             . 

To  George  and  Willia.m  Fox,  Falmouth ;  do. 

Balance,  being  the  present  capital  of  the  house              .              •              - 

JE     s.    d. 

2,350  10    0 

1,8S0  15    0 

1,370    5    0 

720    5    0 

960  15    0 

1,150  10    0 

320  15    0 

8,753  15    0 
23,638    2  10 

6 
3 
U 
4 

7 

8 

^■32,391  17  10 

Let  the  transaction  to  be  first  explained  be  an  order  for  goods  from  a  correspondent 
abroad.  A  house  in  Jamaica  sends  instructions  to  the  house  at  home  to  buy  and  ship  a 
quantity  of  manufactured  articles,  suited  to  the  Jamaica  market,  as  follows ;  — 

Order  from  James  Allan  &  Co.,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  Henry  Barclay  &  Co.,  of  London. 

J.  A.         Linen  ;  Lint  Strelitz  Osnaburgs,  14  bales,  about  Rrf.  ^  yard. 
&  Co.  Best  tow  Strelitz  do.,    9  bales,  4rf.  or  4|rf. 

Best  white  Pl.itillas,  1  case. 

Linen  ticl<  assorted,  fths  width,  9rf.,  \s..  Is.  3d. ;  10  pieces  each,  cut  up  in  22.yard 
lengths. 
IVoollt'ns  ;  5  bales  Penistones,  |ths  wide,  best  indigo  blue,  l-v.  a  yard. 
Cottons;  50  pieces  stout  calico,  28  yards  each,  fths  wide,  id.  a  yard. 

50  do.  do.  do.  iths,  superior,  5rf.  a  yard. 

100  do.  stout  calico  shirting,  Jths  wide,  superior,  6d.  a  yard. 
Hats  J  4  dozen  gentlemen's  superfine  black,  iOs.  each. 
2  do.  do.  drab,  Ws.  each. 

1  do.  youths'        do.  black,  15s.  each. 

20  do.  felt  hats,  for  negroes,  22s.  ^  dozen. 
Shoes ;  10  dozen  prime  calf-skin  shoes,  full  size,  65s.  ^  dozen. 
10  do.      youths'  do.  S2s.  ^  dozen. 

5  do.     gentlemen's  dress  do.  72s.  #•'  dozen. 

This  order  the  London  merchant  divides  among  six,  seven,  or  more  wholesale  dealers, 
according  to  their  respective  lines  of  business.  Each  dealer,  or  tradesman,  as  lie  is 
commonly  called,  provides  his  portion  of  the  order  in  the  course  of  the  fortnight,  three 
M-eeks,  or  month,  allowed  him  by  the  merchant ;  and  when  the  goods  are  packed  and 
ready  to  ship,  he  sends  in  his  account,  or  bill  of  parcels,  thus :  — 


J  A. 
&  Co. 

No.  8. 


Messrs.  Henry  Barclay  &  Co. 


London,  20t/t  Februari/,  1831. 
Bought  of  Simon  Frazer. 


10  pieces  best  tow  Strelitz  Osnaburgs,  146  yards  each,  at  4rf.  ^  yard 

Inside  wrapper,  16  yards,  at  3d. 

Cord,  bale,  and  press  packing  -  -      .^       ■  v  ■ 

Then  follow,  stated  in  like  manner,  the  particulars  of  8  bales.  No.  9.  to  16.  both 
inclusive,  amounting  to^  -  ■•_".__ 


£    s. 

24    6 
0    4 
0  10 

d. 
8 
0 
0 

25    0 
212    4 

8 
2 

£231    4 

10 

J.  A. 
&  Co. 

,39. 


Messrs.  Henry  Barclay  &  Co. 


London,  lOth  February,  1831. 
Bought  of  J.  Borradaile  &  Co. 


Case,  1  dozen  and  2  youths'  hats  and  bands,  at  15s.  each 
Case  (small)  .... 

Case,  9  dozen  felt  hats  for  negroes,  at  9Sis.  ^  dozen 
Case  (large)  -  ■       ■»_   -       „.^    " 

Do.  the  same  -  -  •  '      .. 


£    s. 

10  10 
0    4 

d. 
0 
0 

£  s. 

10  14 

10  14 
10  14 

d. 

OJ 

0 
0 

9  18 
0  16 

0 
0 

* 

£52    2 

0 

The  merchant,  having  received  the  whole  of  the  bills  of  parcels,  fixed  on  a  vessel,  and 
agreed  for  the  freight,  proceeds  to  make  an  entry  at  the  Custom-house,  and  to  ship  the 
goods.  That  done,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  the  Invoice,  or  general  account  of  the 
shipment,  as  follows :  — 
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Invoice  of  Goods  shipped  by  Henry  Barclay  &Co,  in  the  Raw/ins,  J.Thomson,  from  London  to 
Kingston  in  Jamaica,  on  occount  and  risk  of  Messrs.  James  Allan  &  Co.  of  Kingston. 


J.  A. 

&   I  0. 

jff    s.   d. 

s  s.  a. 

No.  1. 

Puncheon   strong  calf-skin'^shoes,  ^  J.  Johnson's  bill  of 

parcels               -               -               -               --            -P3    70 

2. 

Do.                              do.                        ^  Ao.        .                       -    M  16    4 

3. 

French  calf-skin  shoes,                        ^  do.        -                       .    23    9    0 

4,  J,  a 

3  trunks         do.                    -             ^  do.        -                       -    67    3    7 

278  15  11 

7. 

Case  linen  tick  assorted,  l"*  J.  Wilson's  bill  of  parcels 

42    0    0 

8.  to  16. 

9  bales  best  tow  OsnaUurgs,  10  pieces  each,  ^  Simon  Frazer's  bill  of 

parcels               ---.-.. 

236    5    0 

17. 

1  case  white  Platillas,'^  Moiling  &  Co.'s  bill  of  parcels 

41    0    8 

IS.  to  24. 

7  cases  the  .-ame,                             ^  do. 

287    4    8 

25.  to  38. 

14  bales  lint  Osnaburgs,  ^  J.  Mackenzie's  bill  of  parcels 

367  10    0 

3'J. 

I  case  youths'  hats  and  bands,  %>  J.  Korradaile  &  Co.'s  bill  of  parcels 

10  14    0 

40,    J. 

2  cases  felt  hats,               do.                   ^  da 

21    8    0 

1,284  18    3 

£    s.  (I. 

Entry  ;  duty  on  part  at  |  per.  cent. ;  bond  and  debenture 

4    8    0 

Cartage,  wharfage,  and  shipping  charges 

7    9    6 

Freight  and  primage  38/.  7s.  ;  bills  of  lading  3s,  6d. 

38  10    6 

Insurance  on  1,.'XKJ/.  at  40*.  V  100/.           .             ^30    0    0 

■ 

Policy  duty               -               -            .                   3  18    9 

33  18    9 
66  15    0 

Commission,  5^  cent,  on  1,335/.              ... 

Do.          i  ^  cent,  on  1,500/.  insured 

7  10    0 

158  11    9 

Errors  excepted. 
At  6  months'  credit ;  due  6th  of  September. 

.£■1,443  10    0 

- 

London,  6th  of  March,  1830.                                          Henhy  Barclay  &  Co.               j 

This  in%'oice,  being  sent  out  by  the  vessel  to  Messrs.  Allan  &  Co.,  conveys  to  them  a 
number  of  particulars  in  a  short  space ;  viz.  the  mark,  the  numbers,  the  value,  and  the 
contents  of  each  package.  In  former  times  it  was  the  practice  to  make  an  invoice 
very  long,  inserting  in  it  a  literal  copy  of  each  bill  of  parcels,  but  it  has  now  become 
usual  to  make  each  tradesman  deliver  a  duplicate  of  his  account,  to  be  sc-nt  abroad  with 
the  goods ;  in  which  case  the  invoice  may  be,  like  the  above,  little  more  than  a  summary 
of  the  bills  of  parcels.  This  method  has  two  advantages  :  it  saves  time  at  the  counting- 
house  of  the  exporter;  and  it  affords  to  his  correspondent  an  assurance  that  no  more'is 
charged  to  him  than  has  been  actually  paid  for  the  articles. 

An  invoice  ought  to  be  made  out  with  the  utmost  care,  for  it  is  a  document  of  great 
importance  in  several  respects :  first,  between  the  exporting  merchant  and  his  corre- 
spondent abroad ;  and  next,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  it  may  and  generally  does 
form  a  voucher  for  calculating  the  import  duty,  as  well  as  for  the  sales  effected  to 
retailers  or  other  dealers. 

The  sum  insured  by  the  exporting  merchant  generally  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
invoice  by  2  per  cent.,  because  the  recovery  of  a  loss  from  insurers  involves  a  charge 
of  fully  that  amount.  It  is  thus  necessary  to  cover  not  only  the  price  of  the  goods,  and 
the  charges  of  shipping,  insurance,  and  freight,  but  such  further  sum  as  may  enable  the 
shipper,  in  case  of  loss,  to  carry  to  the  credit  of  his  correspondent  the  amount  of  the 
invoice,  clear  of  any  deduction. 

Journal  Entries  resulting  from  the  foregoing  Invoice. 


I  Folio  of 
I.€dgrr. 


James  Allan  &  Co.  Drs.  to  Sundries. 
For  goods  shipped  to  them  in  the  Raivlins,  Thomson,  for  Jamaica. 
To  James  Johnson  ;  amount  of  shoes,  ^f  his  bills  of  parcels 
To  John  Wilson  ;  linen  tick  ^  do. 

To  Simon  Frazer  ;  tow  Osnaburgs  ^  do. 

To  John  Mackenzie  ;  lint  Osnaburgs  ^  do. 

To  James  Borradailk  &  Co. ;  hats  ^  do. 

To  MoLLiNG  &  Co.  ;  for  Platillas  <fdo. 

To  Freight  Account  ;  freight,  primage,  and  bills  of  lading  • 

To  Insurance  ;  premium,  and  policy 
To  Charges  ;  entry  outward,  duty,  and  shipping  charges 
To  Profit  AND  Loss  J  for  commission  • 


£ 

s. 

d. 

278  15  11 

42 

0 

0 

236 

5 

0 

367 

10 

0 

32 

2 

0 

3i;8 

5 

4 

38 

10 

6 

as 

18 

9 

11 

17 

6 

74 

5 

0 

.£•1.443  10 

0 

The  preceding  invoice,  being  for  account  of  a  mercantile  house,  who  sell  again  to 
dealers,  comprises  a  variety  of  articles :  as  a  further  specimen,  we  subjoin  two  short 
invoices,  for  account  of  sugar  planters,  and  confined  to  articles  consumed  on  their 
estates.    ^ 

1>3 
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Ixvoice  of  Plantation  Stores,  shipped  by  Henry  Barclay  &  Co.  in  the  Adventure,  J.  Williamton, 
Master,  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  by  order  of  Mr.  Ja.mes  Thomson',  Planter,  and  for  his  account  and 
risk. 


J.  T. 
1.  to  6. 


6  bales  lint  Osnaburgs,  ^  bill  of  parcels  from  James  Ander- 
son                  -                   -                   -                   -                -£"240    0  0 

Then   follow,   in   like  manner,  the  mark,  numl)er,  and  contents  of 
various  other  packages  of  plantation  stores  (hats,  shoes,  nails,  &c.),  com. 

posing  the  shipment  i  amounting  in  all  to                 .                -  . 

CHARGES.                                                                      ■£   S.  d. 

Custom-house  entry,  and  shipping  charges               •                •        2  12  6 

Freight,  prim.-jge,  and  bills  of  lading                   .                       -      18    7  6 

Commission  on  2,374/.  at  2J  W  cent.               .               -            -      59    7  0 

Insurance  on  2,550/.  at  2/.  ^  cent. 

Policy  duty 
Commission,  J  ^  cent.  ... 


51  0 

0 

6  10 

0 

12  15 

.? 

Errors  excepted. 


London,  "id  of  October,  1830. 


Henbv  Barclay  &  Co. 


Invoice  of  60  Barrels  of  Herrings,  shipped  by  Henry  Barclay  &  Co.  of  London,  in  the 5<irf/«y,  James 
Ferrier,  bound  to  Barbadoes,  by  order,  and  for  account  and  risk  of  Jou.v  He.noersox,  Esq.,  Planter, 
and  consigned  to  him  at  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes. 

London,  \9,th  of  Feb.  1824. 
J.  H.    I   60  barrels  prime  white  herrings,  deliverable  at  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  free 

I  of  charges,  at  2U.  ^  barrel  .  -  .  -     jf  fi3    0    0 

This  invoice  is  very  short ;  the  agreement  having  been,  that  the  herrings  should  be  delivered  at  a  fixed 
price,  all  charges  included. 

Account  of  Sales.  — We  come  now  to  a  transaction  of  a  different  kind;  to  the  sale 
of  goods  imported  from  abroad.  A  merchant  in  England  receives  from  a  correspondent, 
whether  in  India,  the  West  Indies,  or  North  America,  notice  of  a  shipment  of  sugar, 
coffee,  rice,  or  other  produce,  about  to  be  made  to  England,  with  instructions  to  effect 
insurance  on  the  computed  value.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  transaction  ;  on  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  the  goods  are  entered,  landed,  and  warehoused ;  and  a  broker  is  instructed 
to  report  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  market.  On  a  sale  taking  place,  an  account 
is  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  correspondent  abroad,  as  follows ;  — 


Account  Sale  of  7  Hhds.  Sugar,  by  the  Ceres,  from  Trinidad,  for  Account  of  Morris  Pittman,  Esq., 

of  Trinidad. 


Insurance  on  175/.  at  60s. 

V  100/.        -  -      jffS    5    0 

Policy        -         -  0  10    6 

Freight  of  79  cwt.  25  lbs.  at  fo.  ^  cwt 
Primage,  pierage,  and  trade    - 
Duty  on  "9  cwt.  25  lbs.  at  27*.  W  cwt. 
Entry        -  .  .  . 

Dock  dues  .  .  - 

Landwaiters  and  entry 
Warehouse  rent,  19  weeks 
Sampling  • 

Insurance  from  fire 
Interest  on  freight  and  duty 
Brokerage,  1  ^  cent. 
Commission,  2  ^  cent 
I  ^  cent  on  1151.  insured 


Nett  proceeds,  due  2d  of  May,  1830  ■ 


London,  2rf  qf  April,  1831. 


£    s. 

d. 

5  IS 

6 

23  15 

4 

0  9 

7 

106  19 

0 

0  6 

0 

2  12 

10 

0  16 

0 

1  15 

2 

0  3 

6 

0  6 

0 

1  n 

3 

2  6 

9 

4  13 

4 

0  17 

6 

152  8 

9 

81  11 

3 

.£234  0 

0 

I  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

M.P.  7  Hhds.  weighing       87    3    21 
1.  to 7.  Deduct  draft  .      0    0    14 


87    3 
9    3 


Nett    78    0      0 
at  60.'!.  ^  cwt 


■234    0    0 


.£■234    0    0 


Errors  excepted. 


Henry  Barclay  &  Co. 


We  have  here,  on  one  side  of  the  account,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  goods  sold  ; 
on  the  other,  the  various  charges  attending  the  bringing  home,  the  warehousing,  and  the 
sale  of  the  articles. 

The  quantity  of  goods  accounted  for  in  an  account  sale  must  be  the  same  as  in  the 
invoice  ;  if  it  be  le<w,  whether  through  damage  at  sea,  through  waste,  or  any  other  cause, 
the  extent  of  the  deficiency  should  be  explicitly  stated.  By  the  "  overtaker"  in  the  fol- 
lowing sale  is  meant  the  additional  barrel  or  package  required  for  the  coffee  taken  out  of 
.such  of  the  tierces  as  have  been  opened  on  account  of  breakage  or  other  damage. 
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Allowances  of  Weight.  —  The  tare  is  the  weight  of  the  cask,  and  differs,  of  course,  in 
almost  every 'package :  but  trett  (see  the  following  sale)  is  a  fixed  allowance  of  5  lbs.  per 
tierce  in  the  case  of  cofTee,  intended,  like  draft  in  the  case  of  sugar,  to  insure  good 
weight  to  the  buyer,  and  to  enable  him  to  do  the  same  to  those  who  purchase  hgain 
from  him. 


Account  Sale  of  20  Tierces  Coffee,^  Vittoria,  from  Deraerara,  for  Account  of  Jambs  Forbes, 

Demerara. 


Esq., 
s.    d. 


CHARGES. 

Insurance  on  20  tierces   at  551.  a 

tierce,    70()/.   at    50s. ;    policy, 

36s.  i'd. 
Freight  on  114cwt.  at 

Is.  6d.  ^  cut.        -    £n  \5    0 
Primage,  pierage,  and 

trade       -  -         17    6 

Dock  dues 

Landwaiters,    entry,    and    part    of 

bond  -     '         . 

Insurance  from  fire 
Public  sale  charges 
Brokerage,  1  ?*  cent. 
Commission,  i!|  %*  cent,  on  67Gi 
Commission,  J  ^  cent,  on  700/. 

insured  .  .  . 


Nett  proceeds,  due  3d  of  May,  1831  - 


London,  Sd  of  April,  1831. 


£    s.   d. 
19    6    9 


44    2    6 

10     9     1 


1  2 

0  V.) 

1  7 
6  Itj 


104  12    5 
571  13    1 


J.  F. 

No. 
I.to20. 


Gross 

Crvl. 

5  tierces    30 

5    do.        32 

4    do.        24 


87 


Weight.  Tare. 

qrs.  lbs.  Cwl.qrs.tbt. 

17  3  2  15 

2    5  4  0    5 

2  4  2  3  u; 

1  16  10  2    8 
Trett    0  2  14 


Deduct  11 
Nett   76 


Gross 

Cnt. 

3  tierces    17 

3    do.        19 


0  22  at  121s.  6rf.  7 
^cwtj 

Weight.  Tare. 

qrs.  tbs.  Cnt.firs.ibs, 

11  2  0     9 

3  15  2  1    15 

0  16  4  1  24 

Trett  0  1     1 


Deduct    4  2  25  

Nett  32  1  19atl20«.?^cwt 


Gross 

Cn'l. 

Overtaker  5 


Weight.        Tara 

qrs.  tbs.        ClK.i/is.Ws. 

19  0  3    9 

Trett  0  0  11 


3  20 


0  3  20 


Deduct  0 

Nett   4  1  17atll7«.^cwt. 


Discount,  1  ^  cent. 
Gross  proceeds  ! 


683 
6 


Errors  excepted. 


Henry  Barclay  &  Co. 


462  17    9 


I 
25  15    0  i 


2    1 
16    7 


Freight  is  charged  on  the  weight  of  the  produce  only ;  not  of  the  produce  and  pack- 
ages together.  This  allowance  is  of  old  standing,  and  is  to  be  traced  less  to  tlio  rci.sin 
of  the  case,  than  to  the  competition  prevailing  among  shipmasters. 


Journal  Entries  resulting  from  the  preceding  Accounts  of  Sale, 


Folio  of 
Le<lger. 

4 

2 


June  1831. 

Thomas  Kicmble  &  Co.  Drs.  to  Siixdries. 
To  Sugar  ^  Cerrs. 
Proceeds  of  7  hhds.,  M.  P.  1.  to  7.,  sold  bv  them  at  one  month's  credit,  from 
2d  of  April  -  -  '     .  -  -  - 

To  Coffee  ^  Vittoria. 
Proceeds  of  20  tierces,  J.  F.  1.  to  20.,  sold  at  one  month's  credit,  from  3d  of 
April  ..... 

Sugar  ^  Ceres  Dr.  (o  Sundries. 

To  Insurance  Account  ;  for  premium  and  policy              .  .               . 
To  Freight  Account  ;  for  Ireight,  primage,  and  i>ieragc 

To  Customs  Inward;  duty  and  entry           .                  .  .                   . 

Charges  ;  dock  dues,  52s.   lOrf.  ;  warehouse  rent,  35s.  2d.  ;  landwaiters,  ICs. ; 

sampling,  3s.  6rf.  ;  and  fire  insurance,  Gs.                  .  .                  . 

To  Thomas  Ke.mble  &  Co. ;  brokerage,  I  ^  cent.               -  .             - 

To  Profit  AND  Loss;  for  commissions        .               -  .        £5  10  10 

Interest  on  freight  and  duty               -                    .  .            1  12    3 

To  MoRBis  PiTTMAN ;  proceeds  due  2d  of  May,  1831 


L  4 


£    s. 

d. 

234  0 

0 

676  5 

6 

910  5 

T 

5  15 
24  4 
107  5 

6 
11 
0 

5  13 
2  6 

6 
9 

7  3 
81  11 

1 

3 

234  0 

0 
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Journal  Entries — continued. 


June  1851.  —  continued. 

Coffee  ^  Vittorja  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Insurance  ;  for  premium  and  policy  .  -  .  . 

To  Freight  Accou.nt  ;  freight,  primage,  and  pierage   -  • 

To  Charges;  dock  dues,   landwaiters,  insurance  from  fire,  and  public  sale 
charges  ...... 

To  Thomas  Kemble  &  Co. ;  brokerage  .  -  .  . 

To  Profit  and  Loss  ;  for  commissions  .... 

To  Ja  JIES  Forbes  ;  nett  proceeds  due  3d  of  June,  1830 


19  6 
44    2 

13  18 
6  16 

20  8 
571  13 

9 
6 

7 
7 
1 
1 

^676    5 

7 

We  have  thus  given  an  example  of  the  transactions  which  form  a  great  part  of  the 
business  of  our  merchants ;  the  export  of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  import  and  sale 
of  produce  received  in  return.  Our  next  illustration  shall  be  of  a  merchant's  Cash- 
book  :   the  following  is  an  example  of  the  entries  for  a  month  :  — 


18.30. 
Mar.l 


To  balance  at  the  banker's 
To  ship  Amelia,  received  of 
James  Jacobs,  for  freight 
To  bills  receivable,  received 
l)ajment   of    No.  251.  on 
J.  Henderson 
To  James  Bailey  &  Co.,  rc- 
ceiveti  payment  of  their 
draft  at  sight  on  J.  Bain- 
bridge        .  .  . 
To  William  Spence  &  Co., 
received  balance  of  their 
account       .           .         . 
To  debenture  account,  re- 
ceived   drawback  on   to. 
bacco     shipped     by    the 
Plover 
To     bills    receivable,    dis- 
counted at  the  bankers, 
Harrison  &  Co.,  due  IS- 
IS March 
To  profit  and  loss,  received 
5  V  cent,    discount,    on 
paying  with  ready  money, 
the   accounts  per  contra, 
not  due   till   siK  months 
hence,  from 
James  Johnson  jflS  19  0 
John  Wilson     .220 
Simon  Frazer       11  16  0 
John  Mackenzie  18    7  6 
James  Borradaile 

&  Co.        -        -  0  16  0 
Moiling  &  Co.       16    8  3 


£     s.  d. 

2,550    0  0 

175    3  0 

200    0  0 

152  10  0 

970    0  10 

15    8  0 

730  10  0 


63    8    9 


.£■4,857    0    7 


1830. 
Mar.2 


By  bills  payable,  paid  No. 

251.  to  James  Harding  - 
By    ticorge     and    William 

Fox,  paid  their  balance 

of  account  .  -  . 
By  John  Smith  &  Sons,  paid 

J.  Jackson   for   their  ac 

count  -  .  . 

By  bills  payable,  paid  No. 

269.  to  J.  Stewart      - 
By  interest  paid,  discount  on 

Harrison  &  Co.,  2  months 
By  J.  Johnson,  paid  his  bill 

of  parcels  .  .  . 
By  John  Wilson  do. 

By  Simon  Frazer  do. 
By  John  Mackenzie  do. 
By  James  Borradaile 

&  Co.  -  .  do.  - 
By  Moiling  &  Co.  do.  . 
By  charges    paid,  postage, 

and   petty  disbursements 

this  month,  per  petty  cash 

book        .  .  . 

By  balance,  carried  to  next 

month         .  .  - 


£ 

s. 

d. 

145  10 

0 

320  15 

0 

98 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

6 

1 

10 

278 

42 

236 

Sol 

15  11 
0    0 
5    0 

10    0 

32 
328 

2 
5 

0 
4 

15 

2 

'6 

2,686 

13 

0 

1^4,857    0    7 


These  transactions,  when  put  into  the  Journal  form,  stand  thus  ; 


Polio  or 

March,  1830. 

Ledeer. 

CASH  Dr.  to  SUNDRIES. 
Received  this  month. 

£    s.   d. 

6 

To  Ship  Amf.ija. 

/ 

3d.     Freight  from  James  Jacobs 

» 

• 

175    3    0 

6 

To  Bills  Receivable. 

6th.    Received  payment  of  J.  Anderson,  due  this  day 

jf200    0 

0 

18th.     Discounted  Harrison  and  Co.,  due  yth  May 

-    730  10 

() 

7 

To  James  Bailey  &  Co. 

930  10    0 

9th.     Received  their  draft  on  Bainbridge,  due 

. 

. 

152  10    0 

7 

To  Willi  »M  Spe.nce  &  Co. 

15th.     Received  balance  of  their  account 

. 

. 

970    0  10 

8 

To  Debenture  Accoi  nt. 

15th.     Drawback  on  tooacco  by  the  Plover 

. 

. 

IS    8    0 

3 

To  Profit  and  Loss. 

18th.    Received  discou     on  sundry  accounts,  per  cash  book 

63    8    9 

^2,307    0    7 
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ledger. 

SUNDRIES  Drs.  to  CASH. 
Paid  this  month  as  follows : 

j£    s.   d. 

6 

Bills  Payable. 

'2d.     Paid  No.  261. 

£  H5  10 

0 

7th.    uo.       eat.            .            :             .           . 

192  15 

0 

338    5    0 

4 

CusTO.M.s  Inward. 

!^j<l.     Paid  duty  on  sugar,  ^'  Ceres,  79  cwt.  25  lbs.  at  27 j. 

i"  cwt.               .... 

106  19 

0 

Entry      ..... 

0    6 

0 

107    b    0 

8 

SiMOJi  Fhazer. 

18th.     Paid  his  bill  of  parcels 

236    5 

0 

1 

Still).     Paid  J.  Jackson  for  his  account 

98    0 

0 

33t    5    U 

8 

Interest  Account. 

18th.    Paid  discount  on  Harrison  &  Co. 

. 

6    1  10 

1 

JamilS  Johnson. 

18th.     Paid  his  bill  of  parcels 

. 

278  15  11 

1 

John  Wilson. 

18th.     Paid  his  bill  of  parcels      ... 

. 

42    0    0 

1 

John  Mackenzie. 

18th.     Paid  his  bill  of  parcels 

. 

367  10    0 

2 

James  Borradaile  &  Co. 

18lh.     Paid  their  bill  of  parcels 

. 

32    2    0 

2 

MOLUXG  &  Co. 

18th.     Paid  their  balance  of  account 

328    5    4 

8 

George  and  William  tox. 

2+th.     Paid  their  balance  of  account 

. 

320  15    0 

3 

Charges. 

JUt.    Paid  postage,  and  petty  disbursements  this  month 

15    2    6 

^2,170    7    7 

The  above  shows,  that  for  all  sums  received,  the  account  of  cash  is  made  debtor,  and 
the  parties  paying  the  same  are  made  creditors ;  while  for  all  sums  paid,  the  cash  is 
credited,  and  the  parties  receiving  them  are  made  debtors. 

We  are  next  to  state  the  mode  of  entering  bill  transactions. 

Bills  Receivable.  —  We  have  seen  by  the  Balance  sheet  that  several  correspondents 
are  indebted  to  the  house.  The  debts  of  correspoadents  abroad  may  be  reduced  hy 
remitting  either  bills,  specie,  or  merchandise  for  sale  :  from  correspondents  in  England, 
bills  are  almost  the  only  mode  of  remitting.  When  bills  come  to  hand,  the  rule  is  to 
enter  each  in  the  bill  book,  with  a  minute  statement  of  the  date,  term,  sum,  and  other 
particulars  thus  :  — 


Ho.  Rtceivtd  From  rvhotn*    Drawn  hy 


Sum  Hon  dUp-  of. 


8  Mar, 
in  do. 
liio. 


Bailey  &  Co.  W.  Adams 
A\'alson&Co.  Ll.  Jacobs 
Spcnce  &  Co.1t.  Johnson 


Belfast.lMar.  2  mths.  T.Jones,  Dublin      lA.Williams  1     4M 
Cork,     3  do.  j    1  do.      J.  Adams,  London  jCJ.  WiUon      3— (jApni 
Falmo.  5  do.  I   2  do.      T.  Allan,  Liverpool' D.  Jones       15— 8  May 


Rainier  &  Cn 
.■-niilb  *:  Co. 
Overend&Co 


The  Journal  Entries  for  these  bills  are  as  follows  ; 


FoUo  of 
Ledger. 

7 
7 
7 

.  .     BILLS  RECEIVABLE  Dh.  to  SUNDRIES. 
For  the  following  remitted  this  month  : 

To  James  Bailey  &  Co. 

No.  630.  on  T.  Jones,  Dublin,  due  4th  of  May           ... 
To  T.  Wai  SON  &  Co. 

No.  631.  on  J.  Adams,  I.«ndon,  due  6th  of  April 
To  William  Spence  &  Co. 

No.  632.  on  T.  Allan,  Liverpool,  due  8th  of  May 

£    s.    d.. 
350    0    0 
135    0    0 
260    0    0 
j£'745    0    0 

Bills  Payable.  —  The  entries  under  this  head  are,  of  course,  wholly  different  from 
the  preceding,  being  for  acceptances  of  the  house  given  on  account  of  sums  owing  by 
it  to  correspondents.  Each  acceptance  is  entered  in  the  book  of  bills  pavable, 
thus :  — 


J.  Allan*  Co 
(J.  «t  W.  Fox 
J.  Clark 


Pliice  and  Dare. 


Jamaica,  IS  ,Ian. 
Falmouth,  7  Mar 
Hull,  6  Mar. 


To  Order  of  \  On  Account  of  Term. 


J.Jones  J.  Allan  &  Co.  Wdays'hiBht 
.1.  Thomson  (i.  fc  W.  Fox  13  days' date 
G.  Barclay  jj.  Smith&  SonsU  monih'ftdate 


ccepled, 


ln_13.Iun, 
!i2_M  Mar 
5—8  ditto 


£..17.5  10  0 
73  15  0 
132  10    0 


The  Journal  entries  for  these  bills  are  as  follows : 
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SUNDRIES  Dr3.  to  BILLS  PAYABLE. 
For  the  following  bills  accepted. 

James  Allan  &  Co.     No.  1,51.  their  draft,  due  1  jth  of  June 

G.  &  W.  Fox.     No.  152.  their  draft,  due  2.")th  of  March 

SiMC*  Fbazer.    J.  Clark's  draft  on  his  account,  due  8th  of  March 


-May,  1830.  ■ 


CASH  Dr.  to  THOMAS  KEMBLE  &  CO. 

27th.    Received  from  them  proceeds  of  sugar  W  Ceres 
Less  their  brokerage 

30th.    Received  coffee  If  f'Uloria 
heas  brokerage 


234    0    0 
2    6    9 


676    5    6 
6  16    7 


175  10 
73  15 
132  10 


.£"381  13    0 


231  13    3 
669    8  11 


.£901    2    2 


The  preceding  entries,  few  as  they  are  compared  to  the  monthly  transactions  of  a 
house  of  business,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of  a  Journal  as  well  as  of  the  subsidiary 
books,  (for  cash,  hills,  invoices,  and  account  sales,)  from  which  it  is  composed.  The 
Journal,  being  a  complete  record  of  the  business  of  the  house,  is  very  varied  and  com- 
prehensive in  its  nature,  and  may  be  termed  an  index  to  every  book  of  consequence  in 
the  counting-house.  But  while  in  the  cash  book  every  payment  or  receipt  is  entered 
on  the  day  it  takes  place,  and  in  the  bill  books  every  bill  is  registered  on  the  day  it 
comes  to  hand,  or  is  accepted,  the  Journal  entries,  being  completed  only  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  admit  of  being  combined  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  number 
of  transactions  in  collective  sums.  Thus  all  the  acceptances  of  the  house  paid  in  the 
course  of  the  month  appear  in  the  Journal  entry  of  Bills  Payable  Dr.  to  Cash :  they  are 
arranged  in  this  entry  as  they  fall  due,  after  which  the  whole  are  added  into  one  sum, 
which  sum  alone  needs  be  carried  to  the  Ledger.  In  like  manner,  all  bills  receivable, 
whether  discounted,  or  kept  by  the  house  till  they  fall  due,  are  collected  under  the  head 
of  Bills  Receivable  Dr.  to  Cash,  summed  up  together,  and  carried  to  the  Ledger  in  one 
line;  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  in  facilitating  the  balance 
of  the  Ledger. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  Ledger :  the  whole  of  the  Journal  entries  in  the 
preceding  pages,  when  posted  into  the  Ledger,  will  stand  thus  :  — 

Dr.  Stock.  Cr. 


1831. 
Jan.  1 

Fo. 

1 

To  sundries 

^     s.    d. 

8,753  15    0 

1S31. 
Jan.  1 

Fo. 

1 

By  sundries 

£      s.   d. 
32,391  17  10 

Dr. 

Cash. 

Cr. 

Jan.     1 
Mar.    1 
May  30 

1 
+ 
15 

To  stock 

To  sundries 

ToT.Kemble&Co. 

S.-oSO   0    0 

2,.;07    0    7 

901    2    2 

Mar.  31 

By  sundries 

1 
2,170    7    7 

Dr. 

Exchequer  Bills. 

Cr. 

Jan.  1 

1 

To  stock 

5,310    0    0 

Dr. 

Three  and  a  half  ^  Cent.  Stock. 

Cr. 

Jan.  1 

1 

To  stock 

5,400    0    0 

Dr. 

James  Johnson,  London. 

Cr. 

Mar.  1 

4 

To  cash         -       -         278  15  11 

Mar.  6 

9 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 

278  15  11 

JoH.v  Wilson,  London. 


Mar.  1        4     To  cash 


Mar.  6       9 


By  J.  Allan  &  Ca  42    0    0 
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Dr. 

Simon  Fbazer,  London 

. 

Cr. 

Mar.  26 
31 

4 

5 

To  cash 

To  bills  payable   . 

334    5    0 
13i  10    0 

Jan.  1 
Jaa  6 

2 
y 

By  stock 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 

960  15    0 
2J6    5    0 

Dr. 

John  Mackenzie,  London. 

Cr. 

Mar.  8. 

4 

To  cash 

367  10    0 

Mar.  6 

9 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co.   I 

367  10    0 

Dr«. 

James  Borbadaile  &  Co.,  London. 

Crs. 

Mar.  1 

4 

To  cash 

32    2    0 

Mar.  6 

9 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 

32    2    0 

MoLLiNG  &  Co.,  London. 


Mar.  1 

4     To  cash 

328    5    4 

Mar.  6 

9 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 

328    5    4 

Drs. 

J. 

Allan  &  Co.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Crs. 

Mar.    6 
31 

9 
11 

To  sundries 

To  bills  payable    - 

1,443  10    0 
175  10    0 

Jan.  1 

2 

By  stock 

1,150  10    0 

Dr. 

Sugar  bv  the  Ceres. 

Cr. 

AprU  2 

11 

To  sundries 

234    0    0 

April  2 

11 

ByT.Kemble&Co. 

234    0    0 

Dr. 


Freight  Account. 


Cr. 


1 

Mar.  6 
April  2 
May  3 

9 
11 
13 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 
Bv  sugar  ^f  Ceres 
By  coffee  ^  VUluria 

38  10    6 
24  11  11 
44    2    6 

Insurance  Account. 


Jnn.  1 
Mar.  6 
April  2 
May  3 

2 
9 
11 
13 

By  stock 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 
By  sugar  #"  Ceres 
By  coffee^'  yUloria 

1,880  15    0 

33  18    9 

5  16    6 

19    6    9 

Mar.  3 

4 

To  cash 

,    15    2    6 

Mar.  6 
April  2 
May  3 

9 
11 
13 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 
By  sugar  ^  Ceres 
By  coffee^  J  iltoria 

n  17    6 
r,  l.'i    6 
13  18    7 

Profit  and  Loss. 


Cr. 


Mar.  6 
Mar.  8 
April  2 
May  3 

9 
4 
11 
13 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 
By  cash 

By  sugar  ^  Ceres 
By  coft'ee  V  Vittoria 

74    5    0 
63    8    9 
7    3    1 
20    8    1 

Drs. 


Customs  Inward. 


April  2        4      To  cash 


107    5    0        April  2      II      By  sugar  4?' C^rM  107    5 


») 


Dr. 


Coffee  per  VrrroBiA. 


Cr. 


April  3      13      To  sundries 
I 


676    5    6        Aprils      11      ByT.Kemble&Co.        676    5    6 


Dr. 


Morris  Pittman,  Trinidad. 


Jan.  1 
April  2 


By  stock 

By  sugar  ^  Ceres 


1,370    5    0 
81  U    3 


15G 

Dr. 
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James  Forbes,  Demerara. 


Jan.  ]  2  I  Bv  stock        -       -  720    5    0 

May  3        13  \  Bj  coffee  ^  I  ittoria        57113    1 


Drs. 

raoMAS  Kemble  &  Co.,  Londoa 

Crs. 

April  3 

11 

To  lundries 

910    5    6 

April  7 

30 

May  30 

11 
13 
15 

By  sugar  ^  Ceret 
By  coflTee^'  Vittoria 
By  cash 

2    6    9 

6  16    7 

901    2    2 

910    5    6  ] 

Dr. 

Bills  Receivable. 

Ct 

Jan.     1          1 
Mar.    3         5 

To  stock 
To  sundries 

7,300  15    0 
715    0    0 

Mar.  1 

4 

By  cash 

930  iO    0 

Dr. 

Bills  Payable. 

Cr. 

Mar.  7 

4  \   To  cash 

i 

358    5    0 

Jan.  1 
Mar.  3 

S 
5 

By  stock 
By  sundries 

2,359  10    0 
381  15    0 

Dr. 

Ship  Amelia. 

Cr. 

Jan.  1 

1 

To  stock 

3,000    0    0 

Mar.  1 

4 

By  cash 

175    3    0 

Dr. 

Adtextuhe  in 

Irish  Lin 

EN. 

Cr. 

Jan.  1           1 

To  stock 

2,467    0    0 
( 

Drs. 

James  Bailet  &  Co.,  Liverpool 

Crs. 

Jan.  1 

1 

To  stock 

1,350  10    0 

Mar.  3 
Mar.  9 

4 
5 

By  cash 

By  bills  receivable 

152  10    0 
350    0    0 

Drs. 

Thomas  Watson  &  Co.,  Dublin. 

Crs. 

Jan.l 

1 

To  stock 

3,530  12    0 

Mar.  3 

5 

By  bills  receivable 

135    0    0 

Drs. 

A\ 

ILLIAM  SpENCE 

&  Co.,  Plymouth. 

Crs. 

Jan.l 

1 

To  stock 

970    0  10 

Mar.  3 
Mar.  5 

4 

5 

By  cash 

By  bills  receivable 

970   0  la 
260    0    0 

Drs. 

George  and  William  Fox,  Falmouth. 

Crt. 

Mar.  4 

Mar.  C 

4 

To  cash         .       -         320  15    C   y    Jan.  1 
To  bills  payable    .           73  15    0   fl 

2 

By  stock  _  -\i  - 

320  15    0 

Debenture  Account. 


Jan.  1 

1 

To  stock       -       -         513    0    0         Mar.  5 

4 

By  cash 

15    8    0 

Dr. 

I.vterest  Account 

Cr. 

Mar.  8 

4      To  cash 

6     1  10 

The  Ledger  is  thus  a  register  of  all  the  entries  in  the  Journal ;  and  a  register  so 
arranged  as  to  exhibit  on  one  side  all  the  sums  at  Debtor ;  on  the  other  all  those  at 
Creditor.  It  is  kept  in  the  most  concise  form,  the  insertions  in  it  hardly  ever  exceeding 
a  line  each,  or  containing  more  than  the  title  of  the  entry  in  the  Journal.  On  opening 
a  page  in  the  Ledger,  a  person  unacquainted  with  book-keeping  is  apt  to  consider  this 
brevity   unsatisfactory ;    and  it  was    formerly    the  practice  to  and  in  each    line  a  few 
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explanatory  words.     Thus  the   entries  in  the  account  of  Simon  Frazw,  which  in  our 

preceding  page  are  briefly 

£    s.  d. 

March  2a    To  cash  -  .  .  -    334    5  0 

31.    To  bills  payable  .  .  -    132  10  0 

would,  at  an  earlier  date  in  the  practice  of  book-keeping,  have  been  expanded  to 

£  s.  d. 

March  18.     To  cash  paid  for  goods  per  Rawlins           -                  -    236  5  0 

26.     To  ditto  paid  J.  Jackson  for  his  account        -             -      98  0  0 

31.     To  bills  payable,  paid  J.  Clark's  draft  for  his  account     \S~  10  0 

This  method  is  still  followed  in  some  counting-houses,  and  such  explanatory  additions 
are  certainly  conducive  to  clearness ;  but  they  are  practicable  only  in  a  house  of  limited 
business :  wherever  the  transactions  are  numerous  and  varied,  they  should  be  left  out  of 
the  Ledger,  for  two  reasons ;  they  increase  greatly  the  labour  of  the  book-keeper,  and 
they  never  can  be  so  full  or  circumstantial  as  to  supersede  the  account  current  book. 

The  same  Ledger  may  continue  in  use  from  one  to  five  years,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  book,  or  the  extent  of  the  transactions  of  the  house.  On  opening  a  new  Ledger,  it  is 
proper  to  place  in  succession  accounts  of  the  same  class  or  character:  thus — Stock 
account  ought  to  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Three  per  cent,  consols.  Exchequer  bills,  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  house ;  and  if  the  business  be  with  the  West  Indies, 
it  is  fit  that  accounts  with  Jamaica  should  be  placed  near  those  with  Demeraia,  Trini- 
dad, and  other  sugar  colonies. 

Balancing  the  Ledger.  —  This  important  operation  is  performed  by  adding  up  the 
Debtor  and  Creditor  side  of  every  account  in  the  Ledger,  ascertaining  the  difference  or 
balance  in  each,  and  carrying  such  balance,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  Debtor  or  Cre- 
ditor column  in  the  balance  sheet.  On  closing,  for  example,  a  few  of  the  preceding 
Ledger  accounts,  we  find  them  to  stand  thus ;  — 


Debtors.                                                                                 Creditors. 

£     s.  d. 
Cash         -                   -                           3,587  15    2      Simon  Frazer       -                -       - 
James  Allan  &  Co.           -              .          468  10    0      Freight  account 

£     s.  d. 
730    5    0 
107    4  11 

And  so  on  with  every  account  except  Stock,  which,  having  no  entries  in  the  current  year, 
is  put  in  the  balance  sheet  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Including  Stock, 
the  total  at  the  Debtor  side  of  the  balance  sheet  ought  to  agree  exactly  with  the  total  at  the 
Creditor  side  ;  and  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  rule  in  all  well-regulated  counting-houses  to  follow 
up  the  examination  perseveringly,  until  they  are  made  to  agree.  The  apparent  difference 
may  not  exceed  a  few  shillings  or  a  few  pence ;  still  the  search  is  continued,  because  the 
smallest  discrepancy  shows  the  existence  of  error,  and  to  an  extent  perhaps  greatly  beyond 
the  fraction  in  question.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that,  as  the  examination  proceeds,  the 
difference  undergoes  a  change  from  a  smaller  to  a  larger  amount,  and  without  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  error,  which  is  as  likely  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  a 
large  as  of  a  small  sum.  Differences,  when  in  round  sums,  such  as  10/.,  100/.,  or  1,000/., 
generally  lie  in  the  addition;  fractional  sums  frequently  in  the  posting.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  uncertain  ;  for  the  error  or  errors  may  be  in  any  month  in  the  year,  and  in  any 
one  of  the  thousand  entries  and  upwards  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  it. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  examining  the  whole ;  and  young  book-keepers  are  often  obliged 
to  pass  week  after  week  in  the  tedious  labour  of  revising,  adding,  and  subtracting.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  sometimes  examples  of  the  balance  being  found  on  tlie  first 
trial ;  but  such  cases  are  rare,  and  occur  only  to  careful  and  experienced  book-keepers. 
The  only  effectual  means  of  lessening  the  labour  and  perplexity  of  bal;incing  the  Ledger, 
is  to  exercise  great  care  in  every  stage  of  the  book-keeping  prcK-ess ;  as  well  in  making 
the  additions  in  the  Journal,  as  in  posting  from  the  Journal  into  the  Ledger,  and  casting 
up  the  Ledger  accounts  j  and,  lastly,  in  adding  up  the  balance  sheet,  which  is  generally 
of  formidable  length. 

Accuracy  in  addition  is  one  of  the  main  requisites  in  a  clerk,  and  particularly  in  a 
book-keeper.  Of  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  attained  by  continued  i)raclice,  those 
only  can  judge  who  have  experienced  it  themselves,  or  have  marked  the  ease  and  correct- 
ness with  which  clerks  in  banking-houses  perform  such  operations.  They  are  in  the 
habit  of  striking  a  daily  balance  which  comes  within  small  compass;  but  a  merchant's 
balance,  comprising  the  traiasactions  of  a  year,  extends  commonly  over  a  number  of  folio 
pages.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  divide  each  page  into  portions  of  ten  lines  each, 
adding  such  portions  separately.  This  lessens  the  risk  of  error,  as  it  is  evidently  easier 
to  add  five  or  six  such  portions  in  succession,  than  to  do  at  once  a  whole  folio  containing 
fifty  or  sixty  sums. 

Another  important  point  towards  agreeing  a  balance,  is  to  limit  carefully  the  number 
of  Ledger  entries;  in  other  word.s,  to  comprise  as  much  as  possible  in  those  aggregate 
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sums  in  the  Journal  wliich  are  posted  in  the  Ledger.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  monthly 
entries  for  bills,  whether  receivable  or  payable,  while  the  inner  column  of  the  Journal 
contains  the  amount  of  each  specific  bill  —  the  final  column,  that  which  is  carried  to  the 
Ledger — should,  and  generally  does,  comprise  a  number  of  bills  in  one  sum.  Entries 
in  the  cash  book,  which  generally  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  transactions  of  the 
month,  are  carried  by  some  book-keepers  directly  from  the  cash  book  into  the  Ledger, 
without  an  intermediate  arrangement  in  the  Journal  form.  In  some  lines  of  business 
this  plan  may  answer;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  better  to  take  the  trouble  of  jour- 
nalising the  cash,  thereby  comprising  in  30  or  40  Ledger  entries  the  transactions  of  the 
month,  which,  when  posted  separately,  would  exceed  100.  Tlie  time  required  for  re- 
writing or  rather  re-casting  them,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  amply  made  good,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  cash  in  a  proper  form,  and  by  facilitating  the  balance  of  the  Ledger  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

We  have  said  the  close  of  the  year,  because,  in  nine  mercantile  houses  out  of  ten,  that 
is  the  jjeriod  for  striking  a  balance.  In  some  branches  of  trade,  however,  the  case  is 
otherwise.  Thus,  among  West  India  merchants,  the  30th  of  April  is  the  time  of  ba- 
lancing, because  at  that  season  the  sales  of  the  preceding  crop  are,  in  general,  completed, 
and  those  of  the  current  year  not  yet  begun. 

Arrears  in  book-keeping  ought  to  be  most  carefully  avoided — calculated  as  they  are 
to  engender  mistakes,  and  to  produce  loss  from  delay  in  adjusting  accounts.  The  prac- 
tice of  balancing  the  Ledger  every  six  months,  and  of  transmitting  as  often  accounts 
current  to  the  correspondents  and  connections  of  merchants,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
become  general.  It  is,  however,  hardly  practicable  in  cases  where,  as  too  often  happens 
in  the  lesser  mercantile  establishments,  the  book-keeper  is  charged  with  a  share  of  the 
active  management.  Exemption  from  interruption,  and  removal  from  the  bustle  of 
current  business,  are  main  requisites  to  accuracy  and  despatch  in  accounts.  In  examin- 
ing, or,  as  it  is  called,  collating  the  books,  the  book-keeper  requires  not  only  a  retired 
apartment,  but  the  assistance  of  a  clerk  for  the  purpose  of  calling  them  over.  A  similar 
arrangement  for  another  purpose  —  we  mean  for  composing  the  Journal,  the  book-keeper 
dictating  from  the  subsidiary  books  to  a  clerk  whose  writing  forms  the  draught  or  rough 
copy  of  tlic  Journal,  has  as  yet  been  seldom  adopted ;  although,  when  properly  applied, 
it  is  highly  conducive  both  to  accuracy  and  expedition. 

A  Ledger  must,  of  course,  have  an  index ;  but  it  is  very  brief,  containing  merely  the 
titles  of  the  accounts  and  a  reference  to  the  page,  as  follows :  — 

Folio    I  Folio 

Allan  &  Co.,  James       -         -  "    ^        Bailey  &  Co.,  James       -  .         .    7 

Amelia,  ship       -  -  -  -    6     |  Bills  payable        -  .  .       .    6 

The  Subsidiary  Books.  —  In  former  times,  when  business  in  this  country  was  con- 
ducted by  most  persons  on  a  very  limited  scale,  the  accounts  of  a  number  of  merchants, 
or  rather  of  those  dealers  whom  we  should  now  think  it  a  compliment  to  call  merchants, 
were  often  kept  on  a  plan  somewhat  like  that  at  present  followed  by  our  shopkeepers. 
The  merchant  or  his  chief  clerk  kept  a  daily  record  of  transactions,  whether  sales,  pur- 
chases, receipts,  or  payments,  in  a  diary,  which  was  called  a  Waste-book,  from  the  rude 
manner  in  which  the  entries  or  rathei-  notices  in  it  were  written,  being  inserted,  one  by 
one,  soon  after  the  transactions  in  question  took  place.  From  this  diary  the  Journal 
and  Ledger  were  posted  ;  and  book-keejiing  by  double  entry  being  in  those  days  under- 
stood by  few,  one  person  frequently  kept  the  books  of  several  merchants,  passing  one  or 
two  days  in  the  week  at  the  house  of  each,  and  reducing  these  rough  materials  into  the 
form  of  regular  entries.  In  process  of  time,  as  transactions  multiplied  and  mercantile 
business  took  a  wider  range,  separate  books  were  more  generally  required  for  particular 
departments,  such  as  a  bill  book  for  all  bills  of  exchange,  and  a  cash  book  for  all  ready 
money  transactions.  This  had  long  been  the  case  in  tl>e  large  mercantile  towns  of  Italy 
and  Holland ;  and  above  a  century  ago  it  became  a  general  pnictice  in  London  and 
Bristol,  which  were  then  the  only  places  of  extensive  business  in  England.  But  in 
English,  as  in  foreign  counting-houses,  tlie  bill  lx)ok  and  even  the  cash  book  were  long 
considered  as  little  more  than  memoranda  of  details ;  not  as  books  of  authority,  or  as  fit 
documents  for  Journal  entries ;  for  that  puqiose  the  diary  only  was  used.  In  time, 
however,  the  mode  of  keeping  these  subsidiary  books  improved,  and  merchants  became 
aware  tliat.  when  cash  or  bill  transactions  were  properly  entered  in  them,  the  Journal 
might  l)e  posted  from  them  as  well  as  from  the  diary. 

Similar  observations  are  applicable  to  the  other  subsidiary  books,  viz.  an  invoice  book 
for  goods  shipped,  and  an  account  of  sales  book  for  goods  received  and  sold.  When 
from  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  management  of  counting-houses  these  books  were 
kept  in  a  manner  to  supply  all  that  was  wanted  for  Journal  entries,  the  use  of  the  diary 
was  dispensed  with  for  such  entries  also.  And  at  last  it  was  found,  that  in  all  well- 
regulated  counting-houses  the  books  kept  for  separate  departments  of  the  business  were 
sufficient  for  the  composition  of  the  Journal,  witli  the  exception  of  a  few  transactions  out 
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of  the  regular  course,  which  might  be  easily  noticed  in  a  supplementary  book  called  a 
Petty  Journal,  or  a  book  for  occasional  entries.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  diary 
or  waste  book,  formerly  the  groundwork  of  the  Journal  and  Ledger,  became  excluded 
from  every  well-regulated  counting-house.  Tliis  has  long  been  the  case,  and  the  name 
of  waste  book  woidd  have  been  forgotten,  were  it  not  found  in  the  printed  treatises  on 
book-keeping  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  have  been  generally  composed 
by  teachers  in  schools  or  academies,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  actual  practice  of  mer- 
chants, were  content  to  copy  and  reprint  what  they  found  laid  down  in  old  systems  of 
book-keeping. 

The  subsidiary  books  required  in  a  counting-house  are,  the  Cash  book ; 

Book  of  Acceptances  of  the  house,  or  Bills  Payable ; 

Book  of  Bills  Receivable,  or  bills  on  other  merchants  which  are  or  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  house ; 

Bought  hook,  or  book  for  bills  of  parcels; 

Invoice  book,  or  register  of  goods  sold  or  exported ; 

Account  of  Sales  book  ; 

Insurance  Policy  book,  containing  copies  of  all  policies  of  insurance  ; 

Petty  Journal,  or  book  for  such  occasional  entries  as  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
preceding. 

Such  are  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  now  customary,  in  every  well-regulated 
house,  to  compose  the  Journal.  Their  number  indicates  a  repartition  or  subdivision,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  of  counting-house  work,  and  nowhere  is  such  repartition  pro- 
ductive of  greater  advantage.  How  much  better  is  it  to  enter  all  bills  receivable  in  one 
book,  all  bills  payable  in  another,  and  all  cash  transactions  in  a  third,  than  in  any  way 
to  blend  these  verj-  distinct  entries  !  The  effect  of  this  subdivision  is  to  simplify  the 
Journal  entries  in  a  manner  highly  conducive  to  accuracy  and  despatch  ;  and  to  present 
stich  means  of  checking  or  examining  them,  that  many  transactions  may  be  stated,  and 
an  account  extended  over  a  number  of  folios,  without  a  single  error. 

The  use  of  most  of  the  subsidiary  books  is  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  their  names  ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  "  Bought  hook,"  or  receptacle  for  the 
accounts  of  goods  purchased.  A  bill  of  parcels  is  the  name  given  to  the  account  of 
goods  supplied  by  a  manufacturer,  tradesman,  or  dealer,  to  a  merchant.  Such  accounts 
soon  become  numerous,  and  it  is  evidently  of  consequence  to  adopt  the  best  method  of 
keeping  them.  In  former  times  it  was  the  practice  to  fold  them  up  in  a  uniform  size, 
and  after  writing  on  the  back  the  names  of  the  respective  furnishers,  to  put  them  away 
in  bundles.  But  wherever  the  purchases  of  a  merchant  are  extensive,  and  tlie  hills  of 
parcels  numerous,  the  better  mode,  after  arranging  them  alphabetically,  is  to  jjaste  them 
in  a  large  book,  generally  a  folio,  made  of  blue  or  sugar-loaf  paper :  this  book  to  have 
its  pages  numbered,  and  to  have  an  alphabetical  index.  Any  single  bill  of  parcels 
may  thus  be  referred  to  with  the  same  ease  as  we  turn  to  an  account  in  a  ledger  ;  and 
one  of  these  folios  may  be  made  to  hold  a  very  great  quantity  of  bills  of  parcels ;  as 
many  as  would  form  a  number  of  large  bundles  whnn  tied  up  on  the  plan  of  former 
times. 

Book  of  Bills  Pat/able.  —  The  notice,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  advice  of  bills  payable  afler 
sight,  generally  comes  to  hand  before  the  bills  themselves.  As  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  latter  is  uncertain,  the  better  plan  is  not  to  enter  them  from  the  advice  among 
the  other  bills  payable,  but  to  appropriate  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  pages  at  the  begiiming 
or  end  of  the  book  of  bills  payable,  and  to  insert  there  the  substance  of  the  advice 
received. 

There  are  a  few  books  in  every  counting-house  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  vouchers 
or  materials  for  the  Journal;  viz.,  the  Account  Current  book,  containing  duplicates  of 
the  accounts  furnished  by  the  house  to  their  different  correspondents  and  connections  ; 

Tlie  Letter-book,  containing  copies  of  all  letWrs  written  to  the  correspondents  or 
connections  of  the  house  ; 

The  Petty  Cash  book,  or  account  of  petty  disbursements,  the  sum  of  which  is  entered 
once  a  month  in  the  cash  book ; 

The  Order  book,  containing  copies  of  all  orders  received  ; 

The  Debenture  book,  or  register  of  drawbacks  payable  liy  the  Custom-house. 

It  was  formerly  a  practice  in  some  houses  for  the  book-keeper  to  go  over  the  letter 
book  at  the  end  of  each  month,  that  he  might  take  note  of  any  entries  not  Kupjilied  by 
the  sxibsidiary  books.  This,  however,  is  now  unnecessary ;  these  books,  when  carefully 
kept,  containing,  in  one  shape  or  other,  every  transaction  of  the  house. 

The  Principh  of  Double  Entrij.  —  From  these  explanations  of  the  practice  of  book- 
keeping, we  must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  topic  of  more  intricacy  —  tlie 
origin  of  the  present  sj-stem,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  adopted.  To  record  the 
transactions  of  a  merchant  in  a  Journal  or  day  book  was  an  obvious  arrangement,  and 
to  keep  a  Ledger  or  systematic  register  of  the  contents  of  the  Journal  was  a  natural 
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result  of  his  business,  particularly  when  conducted  on  credit.  Such,  in  a  rude  form,  are 
the  books  of  our  shopkeepers,  wlio  enter  their  sales  and  purchases  in  a  day  book,  and  in 
their  Ledger  carry  tlie  former  to  the  Dr.  of  their  customers,  the  latter  to  the  Cr.  of  the 
wholesale  dealers  who  supply  them  with'  goods.  By  making  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
list  of  the  sums  due  to  him  by  his  customers,  and  of  those  due  by  him  to  wholesale 
dealers,  a  shopkeeper  may,  after  <idding  to  the  former  the  value  of  his  stock  on  hand, 
make  out  an  approximative  statement  of  his  debts  and  assets.  Now,  that  which  in  this 
manner  is  done  indirectly  and  imperfectly,  it  is  the  object  of  double  entry  to  do  with 
method  and  certainty.  The  shopkeeper  makes  out  a  list  of  debtors  on  one  side  and  of 
creditors  on  the  other,  but  he  cannot  make  them  balance,  because  his  entries  have  been 
single;  that  is,  they  have  had  no  counterpart.  On  making  a  purchase  of  cottons  from 
Messrs.  Peel  of  Manchester,  or  of  woollens  fro:n  Messrs.  Gott  of  Leeds,  he  merely 
enters  the  amount  to  their  credit,  but  he  makes  no  one  Dr.  to  them,  because  the  goods 
are  not  sold ;  and  to  introduce  an  imaginary  account  would  be  too  great  a  refinement 
for  a  plain,  practical  man.  But  a  person  accustomed  to  double  entry  would,  without 
any  effort  of  thought,  make  "  Printed  Calicoes  "  Dr.  to  Messrs.  Peel,  and  "  Kersey- 
meres "  Dr.  to  Messrs.  Gott,  for  the  respective  amounts ;  after  which,  as  the  sales  pro- 
ceeded, he  would  make  the  buyers  Drs.  to  these  accounts  for  the  amount  of  their 
purchases. 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  intricacy  in  the  application  of  double  entry  was  not  with 
the  personal  so  much  as  with  the  nominal  accounts.  Let  us  refer  to  the  country  where 
book-keeping  was  first  studied,  and  take  as  an  example  the  case  of  Doria,  a  merchant 
in  Genoa,  shipping,  in  a  former  age,  silk,  of  the  value  of  2001.,  bought  from  Flori,  in 
Piedmont,  to  Henderson  &  Co.,  silk  manufacturers,  in  England,  on  the  terms  of 
charging,  not  an  additional  price,  but  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  with  interest  until 
reimbursed  his  advance.  In  entering  the  transaction,  Doria's  book-keeper  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  make  Hendersons  debtors  to  Flori  2001.  for  the  cost  of  the  silk ;  but 
he  might  not  so  readily  find  a  creditor  for  the  10/.  commission,  or  the  71.  interest 
eventually  due  on  the  advance.  The  custom  in  this  primitive  era  of  book-keeping 
probably  was,  to  introduce  the  firm  of  the  house  into  their  books,  making  Hendersons 
debtors  to  Doria  for  the  lOZ.  and  71.  ;  but  as  the  practice  of  book-keeping  improved,  it 
was  found  preferable  to  avoid  inserting,  on  any  occasion,  the  firm  of  the  house,  and  to 
substitute  nominal  accounts,  such  as,  commission,  interest,  bills  payable,  bills  receivable. 
These,  attention  and  practice  rendered  in  time  familiar  to  the  book-keeper,  who  learned 
to  open  his  Journal  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  by  making  the  parties  who  owed 
balances  to  the  house  debtors,  not  to  the  firm  by  name,  but  to  Stock ;  and  those  to 
whom  the  house  was  indebted,  creditors  by  Stock.  As  the  transactions  of  the  year 
proceeded,  he  made  those  to  whom  money  was  paid  debtors,  not  to  the  firm  of  the 
house,  but  to  Cash  ;  and  those  for  whose  account  bills  were  accepted  debtors  to  Bills  pay- 
able ;  so  that  book-keeping  by  double  entry  assumed  its  present  form  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  this  method  compared  to  that  of  single  entry  ?  First,  it 
supplies  a  test  of  accuracy,  inasmuch  as,  the  entries  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  Ledger 
being  equal  to  those  on  the  creditor  side,  their  respective  totals  ought,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  balance.  After  going  through  this  proof,  personal  accounts  of  whatever 
length  may  be  settled  with  confidence  ;  while  in  a  general  account,  such  as  kerseymeres 
or  printed  calicoes,  the  value  sold  and  the  value  remaining  on  hand  may  be  ascertained 
by  merely  balancing  the  account  in  the  Ledger,  without  the  repeated  references  to  the 
sales  book  that  would  otherwise  be  required.  Witliout  double  entry,  a  dealer  could 
hardly  estimate  his  property  unless  he  took  stock  ;  but  with  it  an  extraction  of  the 
Ledger  balances  fulfils  that  object,  and  stock-taking,  however  proper  as  a  test  of  the 
honesty  of  servants,  becomes  quite  unnecessary  as  a  means  of  calculation.  In  short,  in 
regard  to  any  person  in  trade,  whethw  merchant,  dealer,  or  manufacturer,  double  entry 
forms  the  connecting  link  of  his  accounts,  and  affords  a  ready  solution  of  any  inquiry  as 
to  the  appropriation,  increase,  or  diminution  of  his  capital. 

Tills  advantage  may  fortunately  be  obtained  witliout  any  great  sacrifice  of  time  or 
labour.  Of  the  books  of  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  retailers,  nine  parts  in  ten  may 
Continue  to  be  kept  by  single  entry  ;  for  the  addition  of  a  few  pages  of  double  entry  in 
the  fonii  of  a  summary,  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  quarter,  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit 
the  result  of  a  great  extent  of  transactions. 

Nominal  Jcamnts.  —  Of  these  our  limits  permit  us  to  notice  only  two  ;  Profit  and 
Loss,  and  Merchandise.  Tiie  former  contains  on  the  creditor  side  all  the  entries  of 
commissions  earned,  and  gains  obtained  on  particular  adventures ;  while  the  debtor  side 
exhibits  the  losses  incurred,  whether  by  bad  debts  or  by  unsuccessful  purchases.  Every 
bouse  keeping  regular  books  must  have  a  profit  and  less  account,  but  a  merchandise 
account  is  altogether  optional.  Those  who  have  such  a  head  in  their  Ledger  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  it  Dr.  to  the  dealers  or  furnishers  from  whom  they  make  purchasesj 
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and  to  credit  it  in  return  by  the  correspondents  or  connections  to  whom  they  make  sales. 
In  many  houses,  however,  there  is  no  such  intermediate  account ;  the  parties  to  whom  the 
goods  are  sent  being  made  Drs.  at  once  to  the  furnishers  of  the  goods,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  shipment  to  Jamaica  stated  in  our  preceding  pages. 

A  merchant,  before  estimating  his  profits,  ougiit  to  charge  interest  on  each  head  of 
investment.  His  clear  profit  caiuiot  be  ascertained  without  it ;  and  the  practice  of 
charging  it  is  a  lesson  to  him  to  hold  no  property  that  does  not  afford,  at  least,  interest 
on  liis  advances. 

Mercantile  books  and  accounts  must  be  kept  in  the  money  of  the  country  in  which 
the  partners  reside.  A  house  in  Rotterdam  composed  of  English  partners  necessarily 
keep  their  accounts  in  Dutch  money,  although  their  transactions  may  be  chiefly  with 
England.  Further,  books,  it  is  obvious,  can  be  kept  in  only  one  kind  of  money ;  and 
when  a  merchan  in  England  receives  from  a  distant  country,  accounts  which  cannot  at 
the  time  be  entered  in  sterling  for  want  of  a  fixed  exchange,  these  accounts  should  be 
noted  in  a  separate  book,  ijitli,  the  exchange  being  ascertained,,  they  can  be  entered  in 
the  Journal  in  sterling. 

A  book-keeper  will  do  well  to  avoid  all  such  puzzling  distinctions,  as  "  J.  Johnson, 
my  account  with  him  ;"  and  "  J.  Johnson,  hir  account  proper  ;"  on  the  plain  ground 
that  every  account  in  the  Ledger  ought  to  be  the  general  account  of  the  person  whose 
name  it  bears. 

Errors  excepted.  —  This  expression  is  merely  a  proviso,  that  if  any  mistakes  be  dis- 
covered in  the  account  in  question,  they  shall  be  open  to  correction. 

Accounts  Current.  —  An  account  current  generally  contains  all  the  transactions  of  the 
house  with  one  of  its  correspo.ndents  during  a  given  time,  generally  aix  or  twelve  months. 
The  following  is  an  example  :  — 


Messrs.  James  Allan  &  Co.,  Jamaica,  in  Account  Current  with  Henry  Barclay  &  Co.,  London. 

Drs. 

Davs 
to  31 
Dec. 

Inter- 
est. 

Crs. 

D.iys 
to  31 
Dec. 

Inter- 
est. 

1831. 
June3(i 

To  balance  of  last  ac- 

£   s. 

rf. 

1831. 
Aug.lO 

By  proceeds  of 

£ 

*.    rf. 



count 

8C7  10 

0 

181 

1,595 

20  tierces  cof. 

Julys 

To   vour    draft    to  J. 

fee  ^  Louisa, 

Smith,  due  Aug.  15. 

128    0 

0 

140 

179 

due  Sept.  10.  - 

410 

0    0 

112 

459 

July  9 

i'l)   invoice    of   goods 
^      Amelia,      due 

By  your  remit- 
tance    on    J. 

Oct.  9. 

752    0 

0 

83 

621 

Austin,     due 

Oct.  10 

To  cash   paid  J.  Har- 

Oct. 10. 

350 

0    0 

S2 

287 

vey  on  ynur  account 

75  10 

0 

82 

62 

Sept.  IS 

By   proceeds   of 

To  insurance  on  pn;- 

17  hhris.  sugar. 

duce  shipped  by  you 

^     Hercules, 

in  the  Ann,  Nokes, 

due  Oct.  1.5.   - 

238 

0    0    77 

173 

^£"1,400,  at '-'guineas 

Sept.  20 

By  cash  received 

per  cent.  X21)    8    0 

from  J.  John- 

Policy   3  10    0 

son    on    your 

260 

0    0 

102 

265 



32  18 

0 

account 

Dec.  31 

Postage      and      petty 
charges  during  this 
half  year 

To   commission,  |  ^ 
cent,  on  .£-Mo  paid, 
Do.on  £i&)  received 

1  15 

0 

Dec.  31 

Balance    of   in- 
terest carried 
to  Dr.     . 

Balance  of  ac- 
count cariied 
to  your  Dr.  in 

- 

- 

- 

1,276 

on  your  account 

4    6 

0 

new  account  - 

621 

8    7 

To  balance  of  interest 

this  half  year,  1,276 

divided  by  73,  is 

17    9 

7 

" 

•^ 

1.879    8 

7 

Err 

2,460 
ors  cxc 

£ 

1,879 

8    7 

2,460 

jpted. 

■ 

1 

Lon 

don,  S\st  of  December, 

1831. 

Hem 

RY  Barclay 

&C 

0.          1 

We  have  here  on  the  Dr.  side  all  the  payments  made  or  responsibilities  incurred  for  the 
correspondents  in  question,  and  on  the  Cr.  side  the  different  receipts  on  their  account. 
The  interest  for  the  half  year,  the  commission  on  receii)ts  and  payments,  the  postage  and 
petty  charges,  being  then  added,  the  account  may  be  closed  and  the  balance  carried  to 
next  year.  Copies  of  accounts  current  ought  to  be  sent  off  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  day  to  which  they  are  brought  down  ;  and  with  that  view  they  ought  to  be  written 
out  from  the  Ledger  before  the  close  of  the  year  or  half  year,  particularly  as  the  entries 
for  interest  and  commission  can  be  made  only  after  they  are  written  out.  The  whole 
ought  then  to  be  copied  into  the  accoiuit  current  book. 

But  in  some  counting-houses  the  account  current  book,  instead  of  being  copied  from 
the  Ledger  and  Journal,  is  ])osted,  like  the  latter,  from  the  bill  book,  the  cash  book,  the 
invoice  book,  and  the  account  of  sales  book.  It  is  then  considered  a  check  on  the 
Journal  and  Ledger  ;  and  from  the  comparative  case  with  which  it  is  posted,  may  b« 
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completed  and  made  use  of  before  the  latter  arc  fully  brought  up.  This  is  certainly  an 
advantage  in  houses  where,  from  pressure  on  the  book-keeper,  the  Journal  and  Ledger 
are  in  arrear,  but  such  ougiit  never  to  be  the  case  for  any  length  of  time  ;  wliile  as  to 
the  former  point  —  tliat  of  forming  a  check  on  the  Journal  and  Ledger  —  the  fact  is,  that 
these  books,  from  tlie  mode  in  which  they  are  kept,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  correct 
than  the  account  current  book. 

Printed  Works  on  Book-keeping.  —  To  the  publications  of  old  date  by  teachers  have 
succeeded,  in  the  present  age,  several  treatises  on  book-keeping  by  accountants.  Some 
of  these  arc  of  very  limited  use,  being  directed  more  to  recommend  a  favourite  practice 
of  the  author  in  some  particular  branch  of  book-keejiing,  than  to  convey  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  system.  Tlie  only  works  on  the  subject  entitled  to  that  character  are 
two :  one  by  tlie  late  Benjamin  Booth,  publislied  above  thirty  years  ago ;  the  otiicr  by 
Mr.  Jones,  an  accountant  in  London,  printed  so  lately  as  the  year  1831.  Booth  was 
a  man  of  ability,  who  bad  experience  both  as  a  merchant  and  a  book-keeper,  having 
passed  one  part  of  his  life  in  London,  the  other  in  New  York.  The  reader  of  his 
work  finds  a  great  deal  of  information  in  short  compass,  without  being  perplexed  either 
by  superfluous  detail  or  by  fanciful  theory.* 

The  form  of  Mr.  Booth's  Journal  and  Ledger  is  similar  to  what  we  have  given  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  to  the  practice  of  our  merchants  for  more  than  a  century :  it  was 
by  much  tlie  best  work  on  book-keeping,  until  Mr.  Jones  devised  several  improvements 
calculated  to  lessen  the  risk  of  error  in  both  Journal  and  Ledger.  One  of  these  improve- 
ments is  the  use  of  two  columns  for  figures  in  each  page  of  the  Journal,  one  for  the 
Drs.,  the  other  for  the  Crs.  :  by  inserting  each  sum  twice,  the  book-keeper  obtains  the 
means  of  proving  the  Journal  additions  page  by  page.  The  posting  from  the  Journal 
to  the  Ledger  is  also  simplified  and  rendered  less  subject  to  error  by  the  use  of  these 
columns.  In  regard  to  the  great  task  of  balancing  the  Ledger,  Mr.  Jones's  plan  is  to 
do  it  quarter  by  quarter,  inaking  use  of  a  separate  book,  called  a  balance  book,  in  which 
are  inserted  the  totals  on  each  side  of  the  Ledger  accounts  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
By  these  means,  the  agreement  of  the  general  balance  is  made  a  matter  of  certainty 
after  completing  the  additions.  Other  parts  of  Mr.  Jones's  book,  viz.  his/brwM/a;  for 
books  on  the  single  entry  plan,  and  for  the  accounts  of  bankers,  contain  suggestions 
of  evident  utility.  His  volume  consists  of  two  parts:  the  printed  part  (120  pp.)  con- 
taining the  treatise,  with  directions;  and  the  lithographed  part  (140  pp.)  giving  copious 
examples  in  two  sets  of  books,  one  kept  by  single,  the  other  by  double  entry.  If,  on  a 
reimpression,  the  author  were  to  divide  the  work,  and  to  sell  the  single  entry  part 
separately  from  the  double  entry,  the  price  of  each  might  be  moderate,  and  a  great 
service  would  be  rendered  to  the  mercantile  public. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  the  external  covering  for  the  legs  and  feet,  too  well  known  to 
require  any  description.  —  (For  an  account  of  the  value  of  the  boots  and  shoes  annually 
produced  in  Great  Britain,  see  Leatiikr.) 

BORAX,  OR  TINCAL  (Arab,  liiiru/t ;  Pers.  Tiinkar),  one  of  the  salts  of  soda- 
This  salt  is  obtained  in  a  crystallised  state  from  the  bottom  of  certain  lakes  in  Thibet. 
It  is  found  dissolved  in  many  springs  in  Persia,  and  may  be  procured  of  a  superior 
quality  in  China.  It  is  also  said  to  be  foiuid  in  Saxony  and  South  America ;  but  it  is 
more  abundant  in  Thibet  than  any  where  else.  When  dug  up  it  is  in  an  impure  state, 
being  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  fatty  matter.  It  is  then  denominated  tincal  ;  and  it  is  not 
till  it  has  been  purified  in  Europe  that  it  takes  the  name  of  borax.  The  process  followed 
in  its  purification  was  for  a  long  time  known  only  to  the  Venetians  and  Hollanders. 
Borax  is  white,  transparent,  rather  greasy  in  its  fracture,  its  taste  is  styptic,  and  it  con- 
verts syrup  of  violets  to  a  green.  It  readily  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  swells  and 
bubbles  in  the  fire.  It  is  of  great  use  as  a  flux  for  metals.  —  (^Thomson's  Chernistrij,  Ure's 
Dictionary,  S^c.) 

The  borax  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted,  .-it  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  to 
151,5!)9  lbs.  a  year  ;  the  total  imports  during  tlio  ;>  years  ending  with  18  ji.'  having  been  170,392  lbs.  a  year. 
Previously  to  18J2,  itwas  subject,  rclincil,  to  a  duty  of  .Oiis.,  and  unrcfine  I,  to  a  duty  of  i!8.«.  a  cwt.  In 
iS:ii,  however,  these  duties  were  reduced,  the  former  to  lO.v  ,  and  the  latter  to  is.  a  cwt  Tl'eir  produce 
in  that  year  amounted  to  88-.7.  lis.  lil.  Borax  is  worth,  in  bond,  unrelined,  SI.  15s.  to  il. ;  refined,  4/.  10s. 
to  51.  a  cwt, 

BORDEAUX,  a  large  and  opulent  commercial  city  of  France,  situated  on  the 
Garonne,  about  75  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  44°  ,50^'  M.,  long.  0°  ."34'  W.  Popu- 
lation 110,000.  The  cominerce  of  Bordeaux  is  very  extensive.  The  Garonne  is 
a  noble  river,  with  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  enable  large  ships  to  come  up  to  the  city, 
laying  open,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dordogne  and  their  tributary  streams,  a  large 
extent  of  country.      The  commerce  of  Bordeaux  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  famous  canal 

*  The  title  of  the  book  is  "  A  Complete  .System  of  Rook.kecpinj,  by  Benjamin  Booth."   I-ondon,  1799, 
thin  4to.     Printed  for  Grosvenor  and  Chater,  and  for  the  late  J.  Johnson,  St.  Paul's  t  hurchyard 
Mr.  Jones's  book  is  entitled  "  The  Science  of  Book-keeping  exemplified."  4to.    London,  1831.    il.  is. 
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of  Languedoc,  which  communicates  witli  tlie  JMeditcrranean.  By  its  means  Bordeaux  is 
enabled  to  furnish  the  south  of  France  with  colonial  products  at  nearly  as  cheap  a  rate  as 
Marseilles.  Wines,  brandies,  and  fruits  are  the  staple  articles  of  export ;  but  tlie  merchants 
apply  themselves  more  particularly  to  the  wine  trade.  Most  part  of  their  other  business 
is  confined  to  dealing  upon  commission  ;  but  this  they  conduct  almost  invariably  on  their 
own  account.  The  reason  they  assign  for  this  is,  that  the  difficulties  attending  the  pur- 
chase, racking,  fining,  and  proper  care  of  wines,  so  as  to  render  tliem  fit  for  exportation, 
are  so  very  great,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  conduct  the  business  on  any  thipg 
like  the  ordinary  terms  so  as  to  satisfy  their  employers.  Colonial  products,  cotton,  &c. 
form  the  principal  articles  of  importation. 

Money  is  the  same  at  Bordeaux  as  in  other  parts  of  France.  All  accounts  arc  kept  in  francs,  the  par  of 
exchange  being  25  fr.  iJOccnt.  the  pound  sterling.  —  (See  Exchange.) 

IVcig/its  and  Measitrcs.  —  With  the  exception  of  wines  and  brandies,  the  new  or  decimal  system 
is  of  general  application  in  Bordeaux,  both  in  wholesale  and  retail  operations.  —  (See  Weights  and 
Measukrs.) 

Wine  is  still  sold  by  the  tun  of  4  hogsheads.     The  hogshead  contains  30  veltes. 

Brandy  by  the  50  veltes. 

Spirits  of  wine  by  the  velte. 

The  ve//e  is  an  old  measure  of  which  50  are  equal  to   3'8  hectolitres. 

Oil  is  sold  by  weight  (per  50  kilog.)    50         —  81f  imperial  gallons. 

Entrance  to  the  River. — This  lies  between  Point  de  la  Coubre  on  the  north,  and  Point  de  Grave  on  the 
south,  bearing  from  each  other  nearly  S.E.  and  N.W.,  distant  about  4  leagues.  There  are  lights  on 
both  these  points,  hut  neither  of  them  is  elevated  to  any  great  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
middle  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  river  is  encumbered  with  extensive  sand  banks  and  rocks.  On  one  of 
the  latter,  in  lat.  45°  ."jj'  N.,  long.  1°  10'  W.,  stands  the  Tour  de  Cordouan,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
light. houses  in  Europe.  It  was  erected  in  IfilO;  but  has  been  materially  inipr<ivcd  since.  It  is  200  feet 
high.  The  light,  which  is  revolving,  exiiibits  in  succession  a  brilliant  light,  a  feeble  light,  and  an  eclipse, 
the  changes  following  each  other  every  half  minute.  It  may  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  8  or  9 
leagues.  The  Point  de  la  Couhre  is  '2|  leagues  N.  ^  W.,  and  the  Point  de  Grave  1|  league  S.E.  by  E. 
i  E.,  from  the  Tour  de  Cordouan.  There  are  two  main  c hanmls  for  entering  the  river, — the  I'asse  du 
Nord,  and  the  Passe  de  Grave.  The  former  lies  between  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  the  banks  in  the 
middle,  about  1^  mile  south  from  the  Point  de  la  Coubre;  the  water,  where  shallowest,  being  about  44 
fathoms.  The  course  hence  is  nearly  S.E.  |  E.  The  other  principal  passage  lies  between  the  Tour  de 
Cordouan  and  the  Point  de  Grave,  nearly  in  a  N.N. E.  and  S.S.  W.  direction.  In  some  places  it  has  not 
more  than  13  feet  water ;  and  is  in  all  respects  very  inferior  to  the  other  passage,  which  is  always  to  be 
jireferred,  especially  with  a  large  ship.  The  tides,  both  ebb  and  flood,  set  through  the  channels  with  great 
rapidity,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  caution  is  required  on  making  the  river ;  but  having  once  entered, 
there  is  no  further  danger.  Spring  tides  lise  from  14  to  15  feet,  and  neaps  from  7  to  8;  but  they  depend 
a  good  deal  on  the  direction  of  the  wind  All  ve^^sels,  except  Frenrh  coasters  under  SO  tons  burden,  and 
small  craft  from  the  norih  of  .Spam,  entering  the  Garcnne,  are  obliged  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  as  soon  as 
one  offers  him'self.  In  summer,  pilots  arc  not  unfrequently  met  with  30  or  40  miles  west  of  the  Tour  de 
Cordouan  ;  but  in  winter  they  seldom  venture  far  beyond  the  banks,  and  sometimes  cannot  proceed  even 
thus  far. —  (See  Laurie's  Plan  of  the  Bay  of  Jiiscat/,  with  the  Sailing  Directions,  ^c.) 

Sliij'piiig.  —  In  1831,  the  arrivals  at  Bordeaux  were  — 

French  from  French  colonies 

—  foreign  countries 

—  fishery 

—  coasting  trade 
Foreign  ships  from  foreign  countries 

Total 


Ships. 

Tons. 

103 

24,722 

146 

27,226 

234 

9,lf)5 

2,341 

108,370 

114 

16,453 

2,938 


185,936 


—  (Admlnis/i-ation  (fes  Dovanes,  p.  342.)  It  is  stated  in  the  Ucsvtm!  Anmiel,  published  at  Bordeaux,  that 
of  the  114  foreign  ships  entering  the  port  in  18>1,  S>0  were  English.  In  1832,  there  were  95  arrivals  from 
Enghind  ;  and  there  was  al.^o  a  considerable  increase  in  the  arrivals  from  the  north.  The  entire  produce 
of  liie  customs  duties  at  Bordeaux  in  1831,  was  10,415,682  francs. 

Port  Charges.  —  Account  of  Port  Charges,  Brokerage,  and  other  public  Disbur.'ements,  payable  in  Bor- 
deaux on  account  of  a  French  or  ETiglish  Vessel  of  300  Tons  Burden,  from  a  Port  of  England  to  Bor- 
deaux, or  from  Bordeaux  to  a  Port  of  England,  or  from  or  to  any  other  British  Possession  in  Europe. 


Nature  of  Charges. 

On  a  Fr.  or  Brit,  ^'essel. 

On  a  Foreign  Vessel,    i 

In  French    In  Sterling 
Money.         Money. 

In  French 
Money. 

In  Sterling 
J\Ioney. 

Report  and  pilotage  from  sea  to  Bonleaux,  for  a  vessel  drawing  14  i 
French  feet  water  ( 13  ft.  3-9  in.  Briti.^h)                                   -                  -  1 

L.T7nrelto  clues           .----._ 

]\fovii»g  vc&'Cl  up  and  mooring  her            .... 

Entering  vessel  at  rustom-house,  and  brokerare  inwanls 

Advertisements  for  freight  and  jias-sengerg,  6  fr.  (4*.  1(W.)  to  eacii  news- 
paiier. 

Tonnaye  money  and  navigation  dues  on  ."00  tons        ... 

\'isitii'g  ofTirers,  clearances,  harbour-master,  &c.            .               ,               . 

Xtnnifi-st  and  freight  list           -               - 

B'llast  talcin  in  or  out,  1  fr.  '25  c.  per  Ion  (1».). 

Consul's  bill.    Usual  fees  (English  vessels),  17  fr.  25  c.  (15».). 

Pilotage  from  Hord*aux  to  sea                 -                    .                  -                  . 

Broker's  eommission  outwards,  care  and  attendance  for  expediting  the 
vessel 

bi  ballast,  50  c.  per  ton  l&iU),  say  120  fr.  at  most  W.  IGj.)    .1 
I-oaded  per  charter  or  on  owner's  account,  1  fr.  (10c/.)  per  ton  ^average 
Loaded  in  fveiglit,  1  fr.  SO  c.  (U.  3(/.)  per  ton           -               -j 

Fr.     c. 
'ilS  93 
fil     0 

10  0 
100     0 

■to.'-)     0 

11  T.l 
1.0     0 

220     0 
300     0 

/..  J.  d. 

8  15     2 
2  IS   10 

0      S      1) 
4      0    0 

1!)   Ifi     0 
0  11    111 
0  12     0 

8  IC     0 
12     0     0 

Fr.     c. 

217  60 
61     0 

10    n 

100     0 

l,2.-)9     0 
1(  75 
15     0 

245  31 
300     0 

/..  ».   d. 
9  IS     0 
2  IS  10 
0     8     0 
4    0     6 

49  11     2 
0  11  10 
0  12     0 

9  16     3 
12    0    0 

1, 131  fiG    1  57     7  10 

2,232  59 

89    6    I 

X.  p.  —  No  regard  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  as  all  goods  are  importable  either  for  consumption 
or  exportation,  which  does  not  expoae  vessels  to  pay  more  or  less  charges. 

British  vessels  are  on  a  perfect  equality  with  French  vessels  when  they  come  from  British  ports  in 
Europe,  otherwise  they  pay  pilotage  and  tonnage  dues  like  all  otiicr  foreign  vessels,  as  stated  in  the 
foreign  ctlumn. 
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Imports.  —  The  following  is  a  note  of  the  leading  articles  imported,  by  the  ships  not  of  Europe,  in  1827 
and  1828,  since  which  they  have  not  materially  varied.  They  are  taken  from  the  ship  brokers'  reports, 
no  official  account  being  published  by  the  Customs. 


1827. 

1828. 

1S27. 

182S.     . 

Sugar    - 

. 

16,094 

22,748    hogsheads 

Saffron 

0 

110    bales 

S,073 

4,7S3    boxes 

Tea 

670 

99    chests 

31  a 

346    tierces 

Rice 

2,.520 

4,305    c.isks 

1,540 

l,6ii8     ca.«ks 

White  and  yel-  \ 
low  wax         -j 

460 

680  [&c; '"''"' 

5,717 

39,317    sacks 

Coffee    - 

. 

2,273 

1,919    hogsheads 

Curcuma 

1,130 

2,034    sacks 

4,800 

3,490    casks 

Ivory 

28 

70    tcLth,  &c. 

736 

66)     tier'cs 

Mother  of  pearl 

602 

0    canisters 

38,661 

27,540[-;?|- 

Cotton 

9,429 

7  fwgj  C  bales  and 
'■"^J  serons 

Cocoa 

- 

130 
l,2o2 

51     hogsheads 
525    casks 

Raw  silk 

46 

n  f  ca-ses  and 
"i  bales 

34,4-24 

12,229    sacks 

Wool,  Cashmere 

6 

0    bales 

Pimento 

1,996 

J42    bales 

Do.    Peru     - 

3 

616    do. 

Pepper 
Cinnamon 

- 

25,498 
149 

01  cuaJ'''"-.  sacks, 
^'•''■**i  and  packages 
„  J'  cases  and 
I  serous 

Tufia(newrum) 
Guinea      blue     ) 
cloth              -j 
American  hides 

1,031 

122 

47,116 

460    puncheons 
490    bales 
15,738    single 

2,635 

n  ~ ,  f  bundles  3  to 
^'•^'*  I  5  lbs. 

109 

U    bales 

Ox  horns 

10,(K)0 

21,700 

Cloves 

. 

543 

323    casks 

Chinchilla 

216 

0    dozens 

2,997 

227    bales 

Raw  skins 

55 

80    bales 

Do.  bruised 
Vanilla 

- 

614 
52 

434    do. 
45    chests 

Tobacco 

4.594 

^'•"''i  and  bales 

Indigo 

. 

4,144 

5,6"3    do. 

Cigars 

170,000 

80,000 

1,143 

1,563    serons 

466 

6S5    boxes 

Lac  dye 

. 

0 

210    chests 

Rattans 

1,604 

10,370    packets 

Campeachy  andl 

r  parcels. 

Quicksilver 

2,739 

1,990    bottles 

other     dye 
woods 

.} 

118 

152  ■?  (juantities 
(.unknown 

Tin,    Peru  and  7 
Banca            -  J 

9,759 

804    bars 

Cochineal 

1,243 

2,926    serons 

Lead 

0 

11,.')83    saloners 

An  not  to 

. 

680 

666    casks 

Copper 

4,400 

3,240    do.  or  b.irs 

Gums  {different  > 

9,423 

■,-  ,r\  J">'o..  bales, 
^■^'''"  J  and  sacks 

Piatina 

5 

10    packages 

kinds) 

-j 

Gold 

735 

29    ingots 

Quercitron 

340 

116    casks 

8,250 

2,517    doubloons 

Quino 

. 

4,793 

250    serdns 

Silver 

105 

51    chests 

Bablap 

. 

512 

208    bales 

25 

40    ingots 

Jalap 

_ 

252 

717    serons 

23 

IT  f  boxes  or 
"^  sacks 

SarsapariUa 

. 

290 

230    do,  and  bales 

Saltpetre 

- 

9,467 

8,713    sacks 

1,559,569 

3,784,231    dollars 

In  addition  to  the  articles  above  specified,  there  were  also  received  for  re-exportation  considerable 
quantities  of  bar  iron,  utensils,  and  tools  trom  Engl;ind,  Spain,  and  Sweden  ;  zinc  from  Germany ;  and 
linens  from  Kngland,  Holland,  and  Germany  :  for  consumption,  lead,  tin  plates,  coal  las  ballast*,  arsenic, 
litharge,  minium,  &c.  from  England;  lead,  steel,  olive  oil,  liquorice,  paste,  saffron,  and  saffrarum  from 
S|>ain  ;  steel  from  Germany  ;  olive  oil  from  Italy  ;  fish,  glue,  and  tallow  from  Russia  j  timber  from  Baltic 
ports;  chee. e,  stock-fish,  &c.  from  Holland. 

Exports.  —  It  is  impossible  to  procure  even  approximate  information  regarding  the  quantities  of  the 
several  articles  of  exportation.  No  reports  are  published  by  the  Customs,  nor  do  they  allow  extracts  of 
the  entries  outwards  to  be  taken. 

The  following  is  a  list  ot  the  species  of  articles  exported  from  Bordeaux  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
world :  — 

To  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  —  Provisions,  flour,  wine,  brandy,  and  a  small  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods. 

To  Bourbon. Wines,  provisions,  cattle,  furniture,  coarse  and  fine  hardwares,  perfumery,  silk,  cotton 

and  linen  stuffs,  st,itionery,  fashionable  articles,  &c. 

To  the  United  States.  —  Wines,  brandy,  almonds,  prunes,  verdigris,  and  a  trifling  quantity  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

To  Spanistt  America,  Cuba,  Sic.  —  Wines,  brandy,  silks,  cloths,  stationery,  fashions,  jewellery,  per- 
fumery, saddlerv,  &a 

To  i/ie  Sout/i  Sens.  —  Wines,  brandy,  liqueurs,  and  all  sorts  of  manufactured  articles. 

To  the  East  Indies  and  China.  —  Wines,  brandy,  furniture,  silver,  Ac. 

To  Enpland.  —  Wmes,  brandy,  liqueurs,  (ruits,  tartar,  cream  of  tartar,  plums,  chesnuts,  walnuts,  loaf- 
lugar  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  clover  seed,  aimotto,  corn,  flour,  skins  raw  and  dressed,  cork  wood  and  corks, 
vinegar,  turpentine,  resins,  &c. 

To  the  Xorth  of  Europe.  —  Wines,  brandy,  spirits  of  wine,  tartar,  cream  of  tartar,  colonial  produce, 
loaf-sugar,  molasses,  &c. 

lyine This  forms  the  great  article  of  export  from  Bordeaux.     The  estimated  produce  of  the  depart. 

ment  of  the  Gironde  in  wines  of  all  kimls,  and  one  year  with  another,  is  from  220,000  to  250,000  tuns ;  the 
disposal  of  which  is,  approximately,  as  follows  :  — 

Consumed  in  the  denartment  -  -  about 

Expedited  to  the  different  parts  of  France 
Converte<l  into  brandy  .... 

Exported  to  foreign  countries  ... 


50,000  tuns. 
125,01)0  — 
25,000  — 
50,000  — 
250,000  tuns. 


The  exports  to  foreign  countries  are  as:  follow :  — 
To  England 
Holland 

The  north  of  Europe 
America  and  India 


1,500  to    2,000  tuns. 

12,000  -  15,()0(j  — 

27,(KI0  -  34,000  — 

1,000  -      1,£00  — 


41,.';00  to  52,200  tuns. 

The  red  wines  are  divided  into  three  great  classes,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  several  sorts. 

Class  1.  embraces  the  Medoc  wines, 

2.  —  Grave,  and  St.  Emilion, 

3.  —  common,  or  cargo  wines. 
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Thejirsl  class  Is  composed  of  the  "grands  crus,"  the  "  crus  bourgeois,"  and  the  "  cms  ordinaires." 

The  "grands  cms"  are  further  distingui>hcd  asjirsis,  seconds,  and  thirds. 

Thejirsts  are  the  wines  of  Chateau  Margaux,  Latitte,  Latour,  and  Haut-Brion.  The  latter  is  properly 
a  Grcve  wine,  but  it  is  always  classed  amongst  ihe  first  Mcdocs. 

The  seconds  are  the  wines  of  Rauzan,  Lcoville,  Larosc,  Moufnn,  Gerse,  &c. 

The  thirds,  wines  which  are  produced  by  the  vineyards  touching  those  atxive  named,  and  which  ditfer 
little  in  quality  from  them 

The  quantity  of  "  grands  crus"  wine  of  the  above  description  does  not  exceed  3,000  tuns,  and  sells  at 
from  !,()(  0  fr.  to  '3,^M>  fr.  per  tun  on  the  lees. 

The  "  crus  bourgeois  "  consists  of  the  superior  Margaux,  St.  Ju'ien,  Pauillac,  St.  Estephe,  &c.  :  quantity 
estimated  al)0ut  S.OCK)  tuns,  and  prices  on  the  lees  800  Ir.  to  1,8(0  fr.  per  tun. 

The  "  crus  ordinaires,"  sell  at  300  Ir.  to  700  fr.  according  to  the  year  and  the  quality.  Quantity, 
£5^10  to  3.5,(K)0  tuns. 

The  whole  produce  of  Medoc  is  therefore  about  40,000  tuns. 

The  "  grands  crus"  and  "  crus  bourgeois  "  require  4  years'  care  and  preparation,  before  delivery  for  use 
or  for  exportation  ;  and  this  augments  their  price  from  .jii  to  35  ))er  cent. 

The  second  class  is  composed  of  the  red  wines  of  Grave  and  St.  Emilion,  which  are  in  greater  quantity, 
and  amongst  them  siinie  of  a  very  superior  qual  ty,  that  are  generally  bought  for  mixing  with  Medoc. 
The  first  quality  of  these  wines  sells  from  800  Ir.  to  1,800  fr.  per  tun.  The  second  qualities  —  Queyries, 
Montferrand,  Bassans,  Sc.  —  300  fr.  to  6(.0  fr. 

llie  third  class  consists  of  the  conimnn  or  cargo  wines,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  consumed  in  the 
country,  or  converted  into  brandy.  The  portion  exported  is  sent  oft' the  year  of  its  growth.  Prices  from 
IfiO  fr  to  'Z50  ir.  per  tun. 

The  white  wines  of  the  first  "crus,"  such  as  Haut-Barsac,  Preignac,  Beaumes,  Sauterne,  &c.,  are  only 
fit  for  use  at  the  end  of  4  or  6  years,  and  for  exportation  at  the  end  of  1  or  2  years  more.  Prices  on  the 
lees  vary  from  800  fr.  to  1,5<X)  Ir.  per  tun. 

The  "  grand  crus,"  of  while  Grave,  St.  Bries,  Carbonieux,  Dulamon,  &c.,  sell,  in  good  years,  from 
SOfifr.  loSOOfr. 

Infericir  white  wines  1.30  fr  to  400  fr.  per  tun. 

The  expenses  of  all  kinds  to  the  wine-grower  of  Medoc,  for  the  cultivation,  gathering,  and  making  his 
wine,  and  the  cask,  are  estimated  to  amount,  in  the  most  favourable  years,  to  6ufr.  per  hogshead,  or 
200  fr.  per  tun. 

The  merchants  in  general  purchase  up  the  finest  crus  as  soon  as  sufficiently  advanced  to  judge  of  their 
character;  or  more  frequently  they  are  liought  up  for  a  series  of  years,  whether  good  or  bad.  They  are 
traiis|iorted  to  their  cellars  or  "chays,"  in  Bordeaux,  so  situated  and  piotected  by  surrounding  houses,  as 
to  preserve  a  toler.iblv  equable  temperature  throughout  the  year;  and  in  these  they  ripen,  and  undergo 
all  the  different  processes  of  fining,  racking,  mixing,  &c.  considered  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the 
different  tastes  of  the  foreign  c<insu'ners. 

It  is  pretty  generally  the  practice  to  adapt  the  wines  for  the  English  market  by  a  plentiful  dose  of  the 
strong,  full-bodied,  and  hi^jh. flavoured  wines  of  the  Rhone  ;  such  as  Hermitage,  Cote  Rotie,  and  Croze — 
especially  the  first,  by  which  means  they  are  hardly  cognisable  by  the  Medoc  flavour.  Perhaps  the 
priiici|ial  reason  for  keeping  these  wines  so  long  before  they  are  used,  is  to  give  them  time  to  acquire  a 
homogeneous  flavour,  destroyed  by  the  mixture  of  several  different  (jualities.  The  wines  shipped  under 
the  titles  of  Chateau  Martjaux,  I.alitte,  and  Latour,  are  also  mixed  with  the  wines  of  the  surrounding 
vineyards,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  proximity,  cannot  lie  greatly  diffisrent.  Other  good 
wines  are  also  said  to  enter  largely  into  the  composition  ol  these  celebrated  crus  ;  and  those  of  a  superior 
year  are  employed  to  bring  up  the  quality  of  one  or  two  bad  years,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the 
famous  wines  of  1811  and  of  the  years  1815,  181!),  and  18v5,  are  not  speedily  exhausted.  Some  houses 
preten  l  to  keep  their  wines  pure  ;  but  the  practice  of  mixing  is,  at  any  rate,  very  general. 

The  purchase  of  the  wines,  whether  from  the  grower  or  merchant,  is  always  effected  through  a  broker. 
There  are  a  few  of  them  who  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  accuracy  in  dissectint;  the  different  flavours, 
and  in  tracing  the  results  of  the  wines  by  certain  measures  of  training,  or  treatment. 

England  takes  ofl' nearly  half  the  highest  priced  wines,  and  very  little  of  any  other  quality.  Except  in 
Bordeaux  itself,  there  is  but  a  very  moderate  ]X)rtion  of  the  superior  Medoc  consumed  in  France.  The 
capital  even  demands  only  sei  ond,  thud,  and  fourth  rate  wines. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  large  consumers  of  Bordeaux  wine,  go  more  economically  to  work.  They  send 
vessels  to  the  river  in  the  wine  season,  with  skillul  superiarsioes,  who  go  amongst  the  growers,  and 
purchase  the  wines  themselves,  cheaper  even  than  a  broker  would  do.  They  live  on  board  the  ship,  take 
their  own  time  to  select,  and  wait  often  for  months  before  their  cargo  is  completed ;  hut  they  attain  their 
object,  getting  a  supply  of  good  sound  wine,  and  at  as  low  a  rate,  with  all  charges  of  shipping  included,  as 
the  wine  merchants  can  deliver  it  into  their  stores  in  Bordeaux.  1  hey  never  purchase  old  wine  ;  they 
take  only  that  newly  m.ide,  which,  being  without  the  support  of  stronger  bodied  wines,  must  be  consumed 
in  the  course  of  2  or  3  years.  They  follow  the  same  system  at  Bayonne,  where  2  or  3  ships  go  annually 
for  the  white  wines  of  Juramjon,  &c. 

The  cargo  wines  are  so  manufactured  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  know  of  what  they  are  composed. 
They  are  put  free  on  board  for  '21.  per  hogshead  and  upwards,  according  as  they  are  demanded.  They  are 
such  as  will  not  bear  exposure  in  a  glass  when  shipping  :  the  tasters  have  a  small  flat  silver  cup  expressly 
for  them.  These  wines  are  principally  shipped  to  America  and  India,  and  some  at  a  higher  price  to  the 
north  of  Europe. 

The  principal  wine  rnerrhanls  have  agents  in  London,  whose  business  is  more  particularly  to  introduce 
their  wines  to  family  use  ;  and  it  is  to  that  end  they  pay  tliem  from  3(X)/.  to  SOd/.  tor  travelling  expenses 
and  entertainments,  bcsidis  allowing  3  per  cent,  or  more,  on  the  amount  of  sales.  They  generally  look 
out  for  individuals  for  li.eir  agents  of  good  address,  and  some  connection  amongst  the  upper  cl.isses. 

Brandies,  a^d  Spirits  of  lUne. — The  quantity  distilled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux  is  estimated 
at  about  18,000  pieces,  of  .W  veltes  each. 

Ditto,  in  the  Armagnac  .        20,000  ditto 

Ditto,  in  the  Marmauduis      •  .  8,000  ditto 

46,000  pieces,  ordinary  proof. 

Of  this  quantity,  France  takes  off  about  23,000  pieces  for  consumption;  England,  2,500;  United  States, 
10,000;   India, '.',.".00;  north  of  Europe,  5,000  ;  in  all,  43,000  pieces. 

Languedoc  produces  aniuuiUy  about  *i,(KIO  pieces,  of  8  )  veltes  each,  the  greater  part  of  which  comes  to 
Bordeaux  to  he  forwarded  to  the  dilfcrent  ports  of  the  north  of  France,  or  to  foreign  countries. 

France  consumes  about  two  thirds  of  the  above  quantity  ;  the  remaining  one  third  goes  to  the  north  of 
Europe. 

The  prices  of  brandy  are  from  130  fr.  to  150  fr.  per  50  veltes,  ordinary  proof;  spirits  of  wine,  from  4  fr. 
to  S  fr.  per  velte. 

It  is  at  the  port  of  Formay,  on  the  Charente,  that  the  greatest  shipments  of  brandy  take  place  to 
England.  Cognac,  from  which  the  brandy  takes  its  name,  and  where  there  are  large  distilleries,  is  a  few 
leagues  up  the  river.  The  quantity  exported  is  far  greater  than  what  is  made  at  Cognac  — the  two 
leading  distillers  there  (Martcl,  and  Henessey)  buying  great  quantities  from  the  small  cultivators.  The 
greater  part  of  the  wines  made  about  Angoulcme,  and  thence  down  toward  the  sea,  are  of  inferior  quality, 
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and  fit  only  for  making  brandy ;  and  so  little  do  the  prices  vary,  that  the  proprietors  look  upon  it  nearly  in 
the  same  light  as  gold.  When  they  augment  their  capital  by  savings  or  profits,  it  is  employed  in. keeping 
A  larger  stock  of  brandy,  which  has  the  further  advantage  of  payii'g  the  interest  of  their  capital  by  its 
improved  value  from  age.     England  is  said  to  receive  upwards  of  6,U(XJ  pieces  annually  from  Charente. 

At  Bordeaux,  as  at  I'aris  and  Marseilles,  there  is  a  constant  gambling  business  in  time  bargains  of 
spirits  of  wine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  spirits  of  wine  that  nearly  all  the  brandy  consumed  in  France  is  expe- 
dited ;  as  in  this  form  there  is  a  great  saving  in  carriage.  —  (For  an  official  account  of  the  exports  of  wine 
and  brandy  from  France,  see  Wine.) 

The  fruits  exported  consist  almost  entirely  of  prunes  and  almonds.  The  latter  come  principally  from 
Languedoc. 

The  policy  of  the  Spanish  government  toward  her  American  colonies  during  the  last  10  years  has  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  many  very  wealthy  Spaniards  settling  in  Bordeaux  ;  and  their  number  has  been  still 
further  increased  by  the  Spaniards  expelled  from  Mexico,  who  do  not  choose  to  emplny  their  fortunes  in 
their  native  country,  or  find  greater  facilities  for  employing  them  in  Bordeaux.  These  are  in  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of.  the  Spanish  American  trade  of  this  port,  and  are  viewed  with  a  very  jealous  eye 
by  the  old  merchants.  They  have  also  contributed  greatly  to  beautify  the  city,  by  employing  their  wealth 
in  building,  which  they  have  done  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  have  also  reduced  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  contributed  to  the  facilities  of  discounting  bills  :  the  Spanish  houses  generally  discount  long  bills  at 
H  or  2  per  cent,  lower  than  the  Bank. 

Bordeau.x  possesses  some  iron  Ibunderies,  cotton  factories,  sugar  refineries,  glass  works,  &c.,  but  labour 
and  living  are  too  high  to  admit  of  it»  becoming  a  considerable  manufacturing  city. 

Banking  Establishments.  —  There  is  only  one  banking  company  in  Bordeaux  —  the  "  Bordeaux  Bank." 
It  has  a  capital  of  3,0OO,(KX)  fr.,  in  shares  of  1,000  fr.  each.  It  issues  notes  for  1,000  and  .i(XJ  fr.  Ml. 
and  20/.)  payable  in  specie  on  demand.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Board  of  directors,  named  by  the 
So  principal  shareholders.  This  Board  fixes  the  rate  of  discount,  and  the  number  of  names  that  ought  to 
guarantee  each  bill ;  it  being  left  to  the  discount  committee  to  judge  of  the  responsibibty  of  the  signatures 
on  the  bills  presented.  At  pre.-ent  the  bank  discounts  bills  on  Bordeaux,  having  S  months  to  run,  and 
guaranteed  by  3  signatures,  at :;  per  cMit. ,  and  those  on  Paris  at  +i  per  cent. 

When  bills  are  presented,  not  having  the  required  number  of  names,  or  these  deemed  suspicious,  they 
take,  in  guarantee,  public  stock  bonds  or  other  effects  —  advancing  to  the  extent  of  9-lOths  of  their  cur- 
rent value. 

The  bank  advances  fths  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  ingots,  or  in  foreign  money,  deposited  with 
them,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  It  also  accepts  in  deposit,  diamonds,  plate,  and  every  kind  of 
valuable  property,  engaging  to  redeliver  the  same  in  the  state  received,  for  j  per  cent,  per  quarter,  or 
1  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Those  who  have  accounts  current  with  the  bank  may  have  all  their  payments  made,  and  money 
received,  by  the  bank,  without  fee.  It  allows  no  interest  on  balances,  ana  never  makes  advances  cither 
on  personal  security  or  on  mortgage. 

On  the  31st  of  Uecember,  iaj2,  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  12,650,000  fr.  (."lOri.OOO/.) 

The  affairs  of  the  bank  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Prefect,  to  whcm  half  yearly  reports  of  its 
situation  are  made.  These  are  printed  entire,  and  distributed  to  the  50  principal  shareholders;  an  abstract 
being,  at  the  same  time,  published  in  the  Bordeaux  journals. 

After  the  revdlution  of  July,  183i',  there  was  a  severe  run  on  the  bank;  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  gold  from  Paris,  the  directors  were  obliged  to  limit  their  deliveries  in  specie  to  500  fr.  (20/.) 
in  a  single  payment ;  but  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  no  notes  were  protested  ;  and  the  moment 
supplies  of  gold  could  be  obtained  from  Paris,  the  operations  of  the  bank  resumed  their  usual  course;  and 
her  affairs  have  been,  during  the  last  3  years,  uncommonly  prosperous.  Exclusive  of  the  dividend  of 
5 -per  cent.,  the  bank  accumulated,  in  1831,  a  surplus  profit  of  72,000  fr. ;  and,  in  1832,  her  surplus 
profits  were  250,000  fr.,  or  10,000/. 

Brokers.  —  No  one  is  allowed  to  act  as  a  mercantile  broker  in  France,  who  is  not  25  years  of  age,  and 
who  has  not  served  4  years  in  a  commercial  house,  or  with  a  broker,  or  a  notary  public.  They  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  after  their  qualifications  have  been  ascertained  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  All 
brokers  must  deposit  the  sura  of  8,(XXJ  fr.  in  the  treasury,  as  a  guarantee  for  their  conduct,  for  which 
they  are  allowed  inteiest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  At  present  there  are  in  Bordeaux  21  ship  brokers,  21 
merchandise  do.,  20  wine  and  spirit  do.,  7  insurance  do.,  and  iW  money  and  e.xcliange  do.  :  the  lat»er  form 
a  separate  class. 

All  foreigners  are  obliged  to  employ  ship  brokers  to  transact  their  business  at  the  Custom-house  ;  and 
although  masters  and  owners  of  French  vessels  might  sometimes  dispense  with  their  services,  they  never 
do  so,  finding  it  to  be,  in  all  cases,  most  advantageous  to  use  their  uitervention.  All  duties  outward  on 
vessels  and  cargoes  are  paid  by  the  ship  brokers,  who  invariably  clear  out  all  vessels,  F"rench  as  well  as 
foreign. 

Bates  of  Commission.  — 1.  Ship  brokers:— Ve<:sel  in  ballast,  50  cents  (5d.)  per  ton  ;  vessel  loaded  per 
charter  or  on  owners' account,  1  fr.  JOrf.)  per  ton.  2.  Merchandise  brokers:  —  |  per  cent,  on  colonial 
produce,  and  other  goods.  .3.  Wine  and  spirit  brokers: — 2  per  cent  on  wine,  S;c.  4.  Insurance 
brokers:  — J  per  cent.  5.  Money  brokers:  —  J  per  cent  on  Paris  and  foreign  paper;  i  per  cent  on 
Bordeaux  do.  6.  Merchants:  —  2  per  cent  on  all  sorts  of  operations  between  natives;  2i  per  cent 
on  all  sorts  of  operations  between  strangers;  5  per  cent  on  litigious  aflairs;  I  per  cent  on  goods  in 
transitu,  when  the  constituent  is  present ;  J  per  cent  on  banking  affairs. 

Insurance  of  ships,  houses,  and  lives  is  effected  at  Bordeaux.  The  first  is  carried  on  partly  by  indivi. 
dual.'i,  and  partly  by  companies  ;  the  last  two  by  companies  only.  The  partners  in  these  associations  are 
generally  hable  only  to  the  amount  of  the  shares  they  respectively  hold. 

F"or  statements  as  to  the  IVarehousing  System,  Smuggling,  &c ,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Havre. 

(Quarantine  is  performed  at  Trompeloup,  where  a  spacious  lazaretto  has  been  constructed.  Bordeaux 
is  a  favourable  place  for  repairing  and  careening  ships,  and  for  obtiining  supplies  of  all  sorts  of  stores. 

The  exchange  or  money  brokers  of  Bordeaux  follow  a  kind  of  business  pretty  similar  to  the  London 
private  bankers.  They  receive,  negotiate,  and  pay  bills  and  orders,  of  such  houses  as  have  accounts  open 
with  them,  charging  and  allowing  an  interest  on  ijalances,  which  varies  from  SJ  to  4J  per  cent,  according 
to  circumstances.  They  charge  i  per  cent  for  negotiating  bills,  and  4  per  cent  on  all  the  payments  they 
yiake. 

There  are,  besides,  numerous  capitalists  who  employ  their  spare  funds  in  discountingbills.  They  prefer 
bills  at  long  dates,  and  take  from  3  to  6  per  cent  discount,  according  to  the  confidence  they  have  in  the 
paper  pre»entetl. 

There  are  not  wanting  individuals  who  guarantee,  with  their  names,  every  sort  of  paper  presented 
taking  from  5  to  Ci)  per  cent  for  the  risk. 

Customary  Mode  of  Payment,  and  Length  of  Credit.  —  Colonial  produce,  spices,  dye  stufTs,  and  metals 
are  usually  sold  for  cash,  with  3  per  cent  discount  Corn,  flour,  brandy,  and  several  other  articles,  are 
sold  for  nctt  cash,  without  discount. 

Wines  are  generally  bought  of  the  cultivators  at  12  and  15  months'  credit,  or  (?  per  cent,  discount 
When  they  change  hands  amongst  the  merchants,  the  practice  is  to  sell  for  cash,  allowing  3  or  5  per  cent 
discount 

The  usage  is  generally  established  in  Bordeaux,  to  consider  all  paper  having  less  than  oO  days  to  run 
as  cash  ;  and  with  such  all  payments  are  made,  where  there  is  not  an  express  stipulation  to  be  paid  incoift 
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Tares. The  tares  allowed  in  Bordeaux  are  as  follows  :  — 


At  Custotn'fiouK. 
Cotton  in  bales,  G  per 
cent. 

Suftar  in  hhds.,  15  per 
cent. 

Do.  in  cases.Havannah, 
&c.,  15  per  cent. 

Do.  in  b.^Ies  from  IJour- 
bon»  31auritius,  Ma- 
nilla* &i".>  nett. 

Do.  clajcd,  in  lihds., 
white  and  brown,  V^ 
j>er  cent. 

llice,£ram  alt  countries, 

none. 
Colf.e    in    bags,    tare 

nett,  or  2  per  cent. 


In  Co7nmerce< 
r.arffe  square  b.'iles,  G  per  cent. 
finidDerdo.,  8  per  cer.t. 
Hound  do.,  4  jier  cent, 
in  hbd--.,  17  per  cent. 

Tret  perTihd.,  1  liil.  ('<!-24  lbs.) 
In  cases,  Havainiah,  &c.,  1 1  jier  cen 

Tret  per  ca.<e,  1  k.l.  ^■i^■^■^  lbs.) 


In  bales  troin  Uourbun,  &c 

]^]auritiu.s,   Manilla,   &c.,   b  per 
cent. 

Clayed,  in  hhds.  white,  12  pel  cent. 
Tiet  per  hbd.,  1  kil. 

Claytd  do.,  brown,  13  percent. 
Tret  per  hbd.,  1  kil. 

Tare  nett,  or  12  per  cent. 

In  bags  weighing  60  kil.  (131  lbs.), 

Ikil. 
Do.from  60A  to  75  kil.  <135  to  ICSlbs.), 

Ukil. 
Do.  above  75  kil.  (IGS  lbs),  2  kil. 
In   bags  wtigbing  60  kil.  (134  lb,.), 

1  kil. 
Do.  6LU  kil.  to  75  kil.  (135  to  ICS  lbs.), 

U  kil. 
Do.'above  75  kil.  (ICS  lbs.\  2  kil. 
2  per  i  In  bags  wtifhing  60  kil.  (134  lbs.', 

1  kil. 
Do.  from  60i  to  75  kil.  (135  to  16S 

lbs., I  1^  kil. 
In  bales,  130  to  150  kil.  (291  to  33C 

lbs),  2  kil. 
In  serons,50  to  GO  kil.(112  to  131  lbs.), 
I      2  kil. 


At  Cust'itn  hoiiK. 
Indigo,  in  chests,  real 


Ashes,  pot  and  pearl, 

12  per  cent. 
Quercitron   bark,  real 

tare. 


Cinnamon  in  chests,  12 


Cochineal,  real  tare. 
Gum  in  casks,  do. 
Mace  and  nutmegs,  do. 
.Annotto,  none. 


fn  Commerct. 
In  cheats,  real  tare. 
In  serous  weighing  from  45  to  55  kiU 

(lul  to  123  lbs.),  7  kil. 
Do.  !>H  to  (.,i  kil.  (UI2  to  MG  lbs.),  8  kil. 
Do.  H5i  to  75  kil.  1 103  to  li.S  lbs.), 9  kil. 
Do.7Ai  to  95  kil.(IOU  lo213  lbs.),10kii. 
Do.  '.).',4   to  107  kil.  (214  to  240  lbs.), 

11  kil. 
Pot  and  pearl,  12  per  cent* 

In  casks  of  200  kil.  and  above  (448 

lbs.),  12  per  cent. 
Do.  from  150i  to  200  kil.  (337  to  448 

lbs.),  15  per  cent. 
Do.  from  I'^O  to  130  kil.  (2C9  to  336 

lbs.),  20  per  cent. 
In  ch  sts.  tare  nett. 
In  serons  weighing  from  45  to  57i  kil. 

(UH  to  12yil.s.),  S  kil. 
Do.  60  to  75  kil.  ( 134  to  16S  lbs.),10  kil. 
Ceylon,  in  serous,  or  single  bales,  3  kil. 
Do.  m  double  bales,  6  kil. 
China,  in  chests,  real  tare. 
In  casks,  real  tare. 
In  bales  weighing  from  30^  to  50  kil. 

(GS  to  112  lbs.),  real  tare,  or  2  kil. 
In  bags,  single,  1  kil. 
Ueal  tare. 
Real  tare. 
Heal  tare. 
In  casks,  4  per  cent,  for  leaves,  and 

6  per  cent.  tare. 
In  bales,  5  kd. 


•»*The  instructive  details  with  respecttothe  trade  of  Bordeaux  given  above,  so  very  superior  to  what  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  publication,  have  been  pi  inci|ially  derived  from  a  communication  ot  Mr.  liuclianan, 
of  the  house  of  janies  Morrison  and  Co.,  who  acquired  his  information  on  the  spot ;  but  some  particujars 
have  been  learned  fiom  the  carefully  drawn-up  answers  made  by  the  Consul  to  the  Circular  Qit.  rks. 

Operation  of  the  French  commercidl  System  on  the  Trade  of  Bordeaux,  §t.  —  The  trade 
of  this  great  city  has  suffered  severely  from  the  short-sighted,  auti-social  policy  of  the 
French  government.  Tliis  policy  was  first  broadly  laid  down,  and  systematically  acted 
upon,  by  Napoleon  ;  and  we  believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  privations 
it  entailed  on  the  people  of  the  Continent  powerfully  contributed  to  accelerate  his 
downfall.  But  those  by  whom  he  has  been  succeeded,  have  not  hitherto  ficen  the  expe- 
diency of  returning  to  a  sounder  system ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  carried,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  the  "  continental  system"  to  an  extent  not  contemplated  by  Napoleon. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  importance  to  a  country  like  France,  of  supplies  of  iron  and 
hardware  at  a  cheap  rate,  that  which  is  produced  by  foreigners  is  excluded,  thoiigli  it 
might  l)e  obtained  for  half  the  price  of  that  which  is  manufactured  at  home.  A  similar 
line  of  policy  has  been  followed  as  to  cotton  yarn,  earthenware,  &c.  And  in  order  to 
force  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root,  oppressive  duties  have  been  laid,  not 
only  on  foreign  sugar,  but  even  on  that  imported  from  the  French  colonies.  The  oper- 
ation of  this  system  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country  has  been  most  mis- 
chievoas.  By  forcing  France  to  raise,  at  home,  articles  for  the  production  of  whicli  she 
has  no  natural  or  acquired  capabilities,  the  exportation,  and  consequently  the  growth,  of 
those  articles  in  the  production  of  which  she  is  superior  to  every  other  country,  has  been 
very  greatly  narrowed.  All  commerce  being  bottomed  on  a  fair  principle  of  recipiocity, 
a  country  that  refuses  to  import  must  cease  to  export.  By  excluding  foreign  produce — 
by  refusing  to  admit  the  sugar  of  Brazil,  the  cottons  and  hardware  of  England,  the 
iron  of  Sweden,  the  linens  of  Germany,  and  tlie  cattle  of  Switzerland  and  'Wirteniberg — 
France  has  done  all  that  was  in  her  power  to  drive  the  merchants  of  those  countries  from 
her  market.s.  They  are  not  less  anxious  than  formerly  to  obtain  her  wines,  brandies, 
and  silks;  inasmuch,  however,  as  commerce  is  merely  an  exchange  of  products,  and  as 
France  will  accept  very  ffiv,'  of  the  products  belonging  to  others,  they  cannot,  how 
anxious  soever,  maintain  that  extensive  and  mutually  lienelicial  intercour.se  with  her 
they  would  otherwise  carry  on  :  they  sell  little  to  her,  and  their  purchases  are,  of  course, 
proportionally  diminished. 

This,  indeed,  is  in  all  cases  the  necessary  and  inevitable  effect  of  the  prohibitive 
system.  It  never  fails  to  lessen  exportation  to  the  same  extent  that  it  lessens  imjjortation; 
so  that,  when  least  injurious,  it  merely  substitutes  one  sort  of  industry  for  another  —  the 
production  of  the  article  that  had  been  obtained  from  the  foreigner,  in  the  place  of  the 
production  of  that  which  had  been  sent  to  him  as  an  equivalent.  — (See  Commerce.) 

France  is  not  only  extremely  well  situated  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries,  but  she  is  largely  supplied  with  several  productions,  which,  were 
she  to  adopt  a  liberal  commercial  system,  would  meet  with  a  ready  and  atlvantageous 
sale  abroad,  and  enable  her  to  furnish  equivalents  for  the  largest  amount  of  imports. 
The  superiority  enjoyed  by  Amboyna  in  the  production  of  cloves  is  not  more  decided 
than  that  enjoyed  by  France  in  the  production  of  wine.  Her  claret,  burgundy,  cham- 
pagne, and  brandy,  are  unrivalled;  and  furnish,  of  themselves,  the  materials  of  a  vast 
commerce.     Indeed,  the  production  of  wine  is,  next  to  the  ordinary  business  of  agri- 
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culture,  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  branch  of  industry  in  France.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  landliolders  and  merchants  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  in  the 
admii-able  Petition  et  MJmoire  «  VAppui,  presented  by  them  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  18^8,  that  the  quantity  of  wine  annually  produced  in  France  amounts,  at  an  average, 
to  about  40,000,000  hectolitres,  or  1,060,000,000  gallons  ;  that  its  value  is  not  less  than 
from  800,000,000  to  1,000,000,000  francs,  or  from  32,000,000/.  to  40,000,000/.  sterling; 
and  that  upwards  of  three  millions  of  individuals  are  employed  in  its  production.  In 
some  of  the  southern  departments,  it  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  population  of 
the  Gironde,  exclusive  of  Bordeaux,  amounts  to  432,839  individuals,  of  whom  no  fewer 
than  226,000  are  supposed  to  be  directly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Here,  then,  is  a  branch  of  inilustry  in  which  France  has  no  competitor,  which  even 
now  affords  employment  for  about  a  tenth  part  of  her  population,  and  which  is  suscepti- 
ble of  indefinite  extension.  The  value  of  the  wines,  brandies,  vinegars,  &c.  exported 
from  France,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1790,  amoimted  to  about 
51,000,000  francs,  or  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.  The  annual  exports  of  wine 
from  Bordeaux  only,  exceeded  100,000  tuns;  and  as  the  supply  of  wine  might  be 
increased  to  almost  any  amount,  France  has,  in  this  single  article,  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce.  "  Le  gouvernement  Fran9ais,"  sajs 
M.  Chaptal,  in  his  work  Sur  V Industrie  FrauQuisc,  "  doit  les  plus  grands  encouragements 
a  la  culture  des  vignes,  soit  qu'il  considere  ses  produits  relativement  a  la  consommation 
interieure,  soit  qu'il  les  envisage  sous  le  rapport  de  notre  commerce  avec  I'etranger,  dunt 
il  est  en  effet  la  base  essentielle." 

But  instead  of  labouring  to  extend  this  great  branch  of  industry,  government  has 
consented  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  interests  of  the  iron-founders,  and  the  planters  of  IMarti- 
nique  and  Guadaloupe !  We  do  not,  indeed,  imagine  that  they  were  at  all  aware  that 
such  would  be  the  effect  of  their  policy.  Theirs  is  only  one  instance,  among  myriads 
that  may  be  specified,  to  prove  that  ignorance  in  a  ministry  is  quite  as  pernicious  as  bad 
intentions.  The  consideration,  apparently  not  a  very  recondite  one,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  bounty  of  nature,  wine  was  not  gratuitously  produced  in  France,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  exported  except  for  an  equivalent,  would  seem  never  to  have  occurred  to 
the  ministers  of  Louis  and  Charles  X.  But  those  wliose  interests  were  at  stake,  did 
not  fail  to  apprise  them  of  the  hollowness  of  their  system  of  policy.  In  1822,  when  the 
project  for  raising  the  duties  on  sugar,  iron,  linens,  &c.  was  under  discussion,  the  mer- 
chants of  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Marseilles,  and  other  great  commercial  cities,  and  the  %vine- 
growcrs  of  the  Gironde,  and  some  other  departments,  presented  petitions  to  the  Chambers, 
in  which  they  truly  stated,  that  it  was  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  attempt 
selling  to  the  foreigner,  without,  at  the  same  time,  buying  from  him  ;  and  expressed 
their  conviction,  that  the  imposition  of  the  duties  in  question  would  be  fatal  to  the  com- 
merce of  France,  and  would  consequently  inflict  a  very  serious  injury  on  the  wine- 
growers and  silk  manufacturers.  Tliese  representations  did  not,  however,  meet  with  a 
very  courteous  reception.  They  were  stigmatised  as  the  work  of  ignorant  and  interested 
persons.  The  Chambers  approved  the  policy  of  ministers;  and  in  their  ardour  to  extend 
and  perfect  it,  did  not  hesitate  deeply  to  injure  branches  of  industry  on  which  several 
millions  of  persons  are  dependent,  in  order  that  a  few  comparatively  insignificant 
businesses,  nowise  suited  to  France,  and  supporting  1(1)0,000  persons,  might  be  bolstered 
up  and  protected ! 

The  event  has  shown  that  t..e  anticipations  of  the  merchants  were  but  too  well  founded. 
There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  laid  before  the  late  Commission  d'Enquete  by 
government,  and  those  given  in  the  above-mentioned  Petition  et  Memoire  u  VAppui  from 
the  Gironde.  According  to  the  tables  jjrinted  by  the  Commission,  the  export  of  wine 
from  France  is,  at  this  moment,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  1789.  It  is,  however, 
plain  that,  had  there  not  been  some  powerful  counteracting  cause  in  operation,  the 
export  of  wine  ought  to  have  been  very  greatly  augmented.  The  United  States,  Russia, 
England,  Prussia,  and  all  those  countries  that  have  at  all  times  been  the  great  importers 
of  French  wines,  have  made  prodigious  advances  in  wealth  and  population  since  1789; 
and,  had  the  commerce  with  them  not  been  subjected  to  injurious  restrictions,  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  their  imports  of  French  wine  would  have  been  much  greater 
now  than  at  any  former  period. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  accounts  laid  before  the  Commission  are  entitled  to  ex- 
tremely little  credit.  In  so  far  as  respects  the  export  of  wine  from  Bordeaux,  which 
has  always  been  the  great  market  for  this  species  of  produce,  the  statements  in  the 
Memoire  a  VAppui  are  taken  from  the  Custom-house  retm-ns.  Their  accuracy  may, 
therefore,  be  depended  upon,  and  they  show  an  extraordinary  falling  off".  Previously  to 
the  Revolution,  the  exports  amounted  to  100,000  tuns  a  year  —  (Peuchet,  Statistiqtte 
flUmentaire,  p.  138.)  ;  but  since  1820,  they  have  only  been  as  follows  :  — 

Tuns.  T  Tuns.  I  Tuns.  I  Tuns. 

18S0,    61,110.  1822,    m,<d55.  1824,    39,625.  182fi,    48,464. 

1S21,    63,241.  lSi3,     'Afii'X  1825,    46,314.         |         1827,    54,492. 
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It  is  also  stated  (Mcmoire,  p.  33.),  tliat  a  large  proportion  of  these  exports  has  been 
nuuie  on  speculation  ;  and  that  the  markets  of  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  Hamburgh,  &c. 
are  glutted  with  French  wines,  for  which  there  is  no  demand.  "  Dans  ce  moment," 
(25tli  April,  1828,)  it  is  said  in  the  Mcmoire,  "  ii  existe  en  consignation,  a  Hambourg, 
12,000  a  15,000  barriques  de  vin  pour  compte  dcs  proprietaires  du  departement  de  la 
Gironde,  qui  seront  trop  lieureux  s'ils  iie  perdeiit  que  leur  capital." 

This  extraordinary  decline  in  the  foreign  demand  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding glut  of  the  home  market,  a  heavy  fall  of  prices,  and  the  ruin  of  a  great  number 
of  merchants  and  agriculturists.  It  is  estimated,  that  there  were,  in  April,  1828,  no 
fewer  than  600,000  tons  of  wine  in  the  Gironde,  for  which  no  outlet  could  be  found ; 
and  the  glut,  in  the  other  departments,  is  said  to  have  been  proportionally  great.  The 
fall  in  the  price  of  wine  has  reacted  on  the  vineyards,  most  of  which  have  become  quite 
unsaleable  ;  and  a  total  stop  has  been  put  to  every  sort  of  improvement.  Nor  have 
matters  been  in  the  least  amended  during  the  current  year  :  on  the  contrary,  they  seem 
to  be  gradually  getting  worse.  Such  is  the  poverty  of  the  proprietors,  that  wine  is  now 
frequently  seized,  and  sold  by  the  revenue  officers  in  payment  of  arrears  of  taxes  ;  and  it 
appears,  from  some  late  statements  in  the  Memorial  liordelais  (a  newspaper  published  at 
Bordeaux),  that  the  wine  so  sold  has  not  recently  fetched  more,  at  an  average,  than 
about  two  tiiirds  of  the  cost  of  its  production  ! 

The  following  official  account  of  the  exports  of  wine  from  the  Gironde,  during  the  3 
years  ending  with  1831,  sets  the  extraordinary  decline  of  this  important  trade  in  the  most 
striking  point  of  view  :  — 

Year.  Litres.  Imp.  Gal.      |    Year.  Litres.  Imp.  Gal.    |     Year.  Litres.  Imp.  Gal. 

1829      43,SS2,0&t  =  9,643,053    |    1830      28,551,863  =  6,281,412    1    1831      24,409,604  =  5,370,110 

The  exports  of  brandy  have  declined  in  about  the  same  degree ;  and  the  foreign 
shipping  frequenting  the  port  has  been  diminished  nearly  a  half. 

Such  are  the  effects  that  the  restrictive  system  of  policy  has  had  on  the  wine  trade  of 
France,  —  on  a  branch  of  industry  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  employs  three  millions 
of  people.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  landowners  and  merchants 
are  fully  aware  of  the  source  of  the  misery  in  which  they  have  been  involved.  They 
know  that  they  arc  not  suficring  from  hostile  or  vindictive  measures  on  the  part  of 
foreigners,  but  from  the  blind  and  senseless  policy  of  their  own  government;  that  they 
are  victims  of  an  attempt  to  counteract  the  most  obvious  principles  —  to  make  France 
produce  articles  directly  at  home,  which  she  might  obtain  from  the  foreigner  in  exchange 
for  wine,  brandy,  &c.  at  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  expense  they  now  cost.  Thet/ 
camiot  export,  because  thet/  are  not  allowed  to  import.  Hence  they  do  not  ask  for  bounties 
and  prohibitions ;  on  the  contrary,  they  disclaim  all  such  quack  nostrums  j  and  demand 
what  can  alone  be  useful  to  them,  and  beneficial  to  the  country,  —  a  free  commercial 
system. 

"  Con!.idird  en  Uii-meme,"  say  the  landowners  and  mercliants  of  the  Gironde,  "  le  sj'Stfeme  prohibitif 
est  la  plus  deploraljle  des  erretirs.  La  nature,  dans  sa  variiti?  infinie,  ji  depart!  k  chaque  contri?e  sea 
attribiits  partit-uhers  ;  elle  a  imprime  sur  chaque  sol  sa  vi'ritable  destination,  et  c'est  par  la  diversite  des 
produifs  et  ries  besoins,  qirellc  a  voulu  iinir  Its  hommcs  par  un  lien  universe),  et  opirer  cntrc  eux  ces 
rappriichcineiits,  qui  out  ptodult  le  commerce  et  la  civili.-ation. 

"  Quelle  est  la  l)ase  du  systeme  prohibitif?  Une  veritable  chimcre,  qui  consiste  S.  essaycr  do  vendre  Jl 
r^tranger  sans  acheter  dc  lui. 

"  Quelle  est  done  la  consequence  la  plus  immi'diate  du  systeme  prohibitif,  ou,  en  d'autros  termcs,  du 
monopole  ?  C'est  que  le  pays  qui  est  placr  sous  son  empire  ne  peut  vendre  ses  produits  k  IV'tranpir.  Le 
vtjili  done  refouli!  dans  lui-meme;  et  i\  l'ini|iossibilite  de  vendre  ce  qu'il  a  de  trop,  vient  se  joindre  la 
nt'ccssitt  de  payer  plus  chcr  ce  qui  lui  manque. 

"  Notre  industrie  ne  demandoit,  pour  fructifier,  ni  la  faveur  d'un  mnnopole,  ni  cette  fouled'artifices  et 
des  secours  dont  bien  d'autnsont  impose  le  tardea u  au  pays.  Une  sage  liberie  commerciale,  une  t'conomie 
politique  fondee  sur  la  nature,  en  rapport  avcc  la  civilisation,  en  harmonic  avec  tous  les  intt'rcts  veri. 
tallies ;  telle  I'toit  son  seul  besuin.  Livreo  ft  son  essor  naturel,  elle  se  seroit  (^tendue  d'elle-mcme  sur  la 
France  de  1814,  conime  sur  cellede  1789;  elle  auroit  forme  la  plus  riche  branche  de  son  agriculture  ;  elle 
aiiroit  fait  circuler,  et  dans  son  sol  natal,  et  dans  tout  le  sol  du  royaume,  une  sfeve  de  vie  et  de  richesse ; 
elle  auroit  encore  attire  sur  nos  plages  Ic  commerce  du  nionde;  et  la  P'rance,  au  lieu  de  s't'riger  avec 
effort  en  pays  manufaclurier,  auroit  reconquis,  par  la  force  des  choses,  une  superiorite  incontestable 
comine  pays  agricole. 

"  Le  systeme  contraire  a  prevalu. 

"  La  ruine  d'un  des  plus  importants  d(?partements  de  la  France  ;  la  detresse  des  dt'^partcments  cirron- 
voisins  ;  le  dt^perissement  g(?tit'ral  du  Midi  ;  une  immense  population  attaqui'e  dans  ses  moycns  d'cxis. 
tence  ;  un  capital  enormecompromis  ;  la  perspective  dc  ne  pouvoir  prelever  I'impot  sur  notre  sol  appauvri 
et  depouilli' ;  un  prejudice  immense  pour  tous  les  departements  dont  nous  somme  tributaires ;  un  d^. 
croissenient  rajiide  dans  celles  dc  nos  consommations  qui  prolitent  au  Nord  ;  la  stagnatum  p^m^rale  du 
commerce,  avec  tous  les  di'sastres  qu'elle  cntrainc,  toutes  les  pertes  qu'elle  produit.et  tous  les  dommagcs 
ou  mati'riels,  ou  politiqucs  ou  moraux,  qui  en  sont  I'inevitable  suite ;  enfin,  I'aneantissement  dc  plus  en 
plus  irreparable  de  tous  nos  anciens  rapports  commerciaux  ;  les  autres  peuples  s'enrichissant  de  nos  perf^s 
et  d^veloppant  leur  systfeme  commercial  sur  les  iMbrxs.  du  nMre; 

"  Tels  sont  les  fruits  amers  du  systeme  dont  nous  avons  Cli  les  principales  viclimes." 
Such  is  the  well  authenticated  account,  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  12,563 
landowners  and  merchants  of  the  Gironde,  of  \\\ii practical  operation  and  real  effect  of  that 
very  system  of  policy,  which,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  has  been  held  up  for  imitatior 
to  the  parliament  of  England  ! 

The  effect  of  this  system  upon  the  silk  trade  of  France,  the  most  important  branch 
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of  her  mamifacturing  industry,  and  one  in  which  she  had  long  the  superiority,  is  similar, 
and  hardly  less  destructive.  Her  prohibitions  have  forced  others  to  manufacture  for 
themselves,  so  that  the  foreign  demand  for  silks  is  rapidly  diminishing.  It  is  stated,  in 
Observations  addressees  a  la  Commission  d'Enqucte,  by  the  delegate  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Lyons,  that  the  silk  manufacture  is  in  the  worst  possible  state.  "  Ce  qui 
doit  surtout  exciter,"  he  observes,  "  la  sollicitude  du  gouvcrnement,  et  le  decider  a 
entrer  dans  nos  vues,  e'est  retat  deplorable,  alarmant,  de  la  fuhrique  de  Lyon  :  les  quatre 
annees  de  1824  a  1827  ofi'rent  sur  les  quatre  annees  precedentes  un  deficit  qui  excede 
150  mille  kilog.  pour  les  seules  expeditions  d'AUemagne;  i'annee  1828,  et  I'annee 
courante,  1829,  nous  donnent  une  progression  decroissante  plus  effrayante  encore."  — 
(p.  11.)  It  is  further  stated,  in  a  Report  by  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  that  there 
were  26,000  looms  employed  in  that  city  in  1 824,  while  at  present  there  are  not  more 
than  15,000.  The  competition  of*  Switzerland  and  England  has  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  producing  these  effects.  At  Zurich,  where  there  were  only  3,000  looms  em- 
ployed in  1815,  there  were,  in  1830,  more  than  5,000  ;  and  at  Eberfeld,  where  there  were 
none  in  1815,  there  were  then  above  1,000.  Switzerland  is  said  to  have,  in  all,  11,000 
looms  employed  at  this  moment  (1833)  in  the  manufacture  of  plain  broad  silks. 

Besides  the  injury  done  to  the  wine  trade  of  France  by  her  anti-commercial  system, 
it  has  been  much  injured  by  the  octrois,  and  other  duties  laid  on  wine  when  used  for 
home  consumption.  These,  however,  have  been  modified  since  the  accession  of  Louis- 
Philippe  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  experience  that  has  been  afforded  of 
the  ruinous  effects  of  the  prohibitive  system,  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  correct 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  real  sources  of  wealth,  will  at  no  distant  period  cause  the 
adoption  of  such  changes  in  the  commercial  legislation  of  France,  as  may  render  it 
more  conducive  to  her  interest,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It 
we  were  hostile  to  France,  we  should  wish  her  to  continue  the  present  system  ;  but  we 
disclaim  being  actuated  by  any  such  feelings.  We  are  truly  anxious  for  her  prosperity,  for 
her  sake  and  our  own  ;  for,  unless  she  be  surrounded  by  Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass, 
whatever  contributes  to  her  prosperity  must,  in  some  degree,  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  her  neighbours. 

"  Were  such  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with  success,"  said  Mr.  Hume, 
writing  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  when  the  prosperity  of  others  was  generally 
regarded  with  an  evil  eye,  "  we  should  reduce  all  our  neighbouring  nations  to  the  same 
state  of  sloth  and  ignoi-ance  that  prevails  in  Morocco  and  the  coast  of  Barbary.  But 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  They  could  send  us  no  commodities  ;  they  could  take 
none  from  us  :  our  domestic  commerce  itself  would  languish  for  want  of  emulation, 
example,  and  instruction  ;  and  we  ourselves  should  soon  fall  into  the  same  abject  con- 
dition to  which  we  had  reduced  them.  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  acknowledge,  that 
not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  British  subject,  I  pray  for  the  flourishing  commerce  of  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France  itself.  I  am,  at  least,  certain  that  Great  Britain, 
and  all  those  nations,  would  flourish  more,  did  their  sovereigns  and  ministers  adopt 
such  enlarged  and  benevolent  sentiments  towards  each  other." — (^Essay  on  the  Jealousy 
of  Trade.) 

For  a  more  ample  exposition  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  French  commercial 
system,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  in  the  99th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, contributed  by  the  author  of  this  work.  Most  of  the  foregoing  statements  are 
taken  from  that  article. 

BOSTON,  a  commercial  city  of  the  United  States,  the  capital  of  ^lassachusetts,  and 
the  largest  tovrn  of  New  England,  in  lat.  42'^  23'  N.,  long.  71°  4'  W.  Population,  in 
1830,  62,000.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  near  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  deep 
bay,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  except  on  the  south,  where  it  is  joined  to 
the  main  land  by  the  narrow  isthmus  called  Boston  Neck.  But  it  communicates,  by 
means  of  extensive  wooden  bridges,  with  Charleston  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  and 
with  Dorchester  on  the  south.  Boston  Bay  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  studded  with 
many  islands.  The  plan,  on  the  opposite  side,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  it  than  could 
be  derived  from  any  description. 

Itrferences  to  Plan.  —  A,  outer  light-house,  (55  feet  high,  having  a  revolving  light,  alternately  brilliant 
40  aiul  ohseiired  20  seconds.  B,  buoy  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  shoal,  off  Aldertoii  Point.  C,  D,  E, 
Great,  Middle,  and  Outward  Brewster's  Islands.  F,  George's  Island.  The  passage  for  ships,  lying  between 
this  island  and  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lovell's  Island  ;G  ,  being  very  narrow,  it  is,  in  effect, 
the  key  of  the  harbour;  and  large  sums  have  recently  been  expended  on  its  fortification.  To  the  south 
of  George's  Island,  and  Hospital  Island  (HI,  is  Nantasket  road,  where  there  is  good  anchorage.  The 
outer  harbour  lies  to  the  west  of  Lovell's  (G)  and  George's  (F)  Islands,  being  separated  from  the  inner 
harbour  by  Castle  Island  (M\  and  Governor's  Island  (N;.  On  the  north  end  of  Long  Island  I)  is  a  har- 
bour fixed  light,  27  feet  high.  K,  Ueer  Island,  L,  Spectacle  Island.  O,  Middle  Ground,  dry  at  f  ebb. 
P,  Upi>er  and  Middle  Ground  having,  at  ebb,  only  5  feet  water.  Q,  Thomson's  Island.  R,  Dorchester 
peninsula.  S,  Noodle  Island.  T,  Charleston.  Governor's  Island  (N),  Castle  Island  (HP,  and  Noodle's 
Island  (S),  are  all  fortified.  The  course  that  a  ship  ought  to  steer  is  marked  by  the  dotted  tine,  leading 
between  the  light-house  and  Alderton  Point,  and  between  George's  Island  (1'}  and  Lovell's  Island  (6). 
The  soundings  are  laid  down  in  fathoms  at  low  water. 
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S/iipping. According  to  the  official  accounts  laid  before  Congress,    l.^th  of  February,  l&Vi,  the 

registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  belonging  to  Boston  in  1831  amounted  to  138,174  tons,  of  which 
21,U84  tons  were  cinployed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  17,784  in  the  fisheries.* 

In  1831,  there  arrivi'd  from  foreign  parts  7t)ri  ships,  of  the  burden  of  12(1,980  tons.  Of  these  were, 
American,  671  shi(>s,  tonnage  115,780 ;  and  Britisri,  86  ships,  tonnage  9,35(1.  With  the  exception  of 
Sweden,  which  sent  3,  there  was  not  more  than  1  ship  from  any  other  country  I  In  1832,  the  foreign 
arrivals  were  1,064  ships,  tonnage  not  statetl :  of  these,  842  were  American,  and  211  British. 

The  arrivals  coastwise  in  1832  were  3,536 ;  of  these  were  62  ships,  514  brigs,  2,332  schooners,  and  628 
tloops. 

Shipping  Charges.  —  For  an  account  of  these,  see  New  York. 

Hou)  to  enter  the  Port.  —  In  coming  from  the  Atlantic,  a  ship  should  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  W. 
by  N.  to  %V.  N'.W.,  and  run  direct  lor  it.  The  largest  ships  may  pass  it  at  within  less  than  a  cable's 
length.  If  there  he  no  pilot  on  hoard,  or  the  master  be  unacquainted  with  the  harbour,  or  the  wind  be 
north-westerly,  which  is  the  most  unfavourable  for  entering,  she  had  better  steer  W.  by  S.  for  Nantasket 
roads,  where  she  may  anchor,  and  get  a  pilot. 

Mooring,  Sfc.  —  Generally  sjjcaking,  tht-re  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  enable  the  largest  ships  to  come 
up  to  town  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  They  usually  moor  alimgside  quays  or  wharfs,  where  they  lie  in 
perfect  safety.  There  are  in  all  about  60  wharfs;  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  built  on  piles,  with  a 
superstructure  of  stone  and  earth.  The  two  principal  are  "  Long  Wharf,"  55tt  yards  in  length  ;  and 
"  C'eivral  Wharf,"'  4!3  yards  long  by  5U  in  breadth,  having  a  range  of  lofty  brick  stores  and  warehouses 
along  its  whole  length. 

Pilotage.  —  No  particular  place  is  specified  at  which  vessels  must  heave  to  for  a  pilot  But  all  vessels, 
with  the  exception  of  coasters  under  2iJ0  tons,  and  American  vessels  laden  with  plaster  of  Paris  from 
British  America,  if  hailed  by  a  pilot  within  about  li  mile  of  the  outer  light,  must  take  him  on  board, 
under  a  penalty  of  50  dollars.  If  they  have  got  within  this  distance  before  being  hailed,  the  obligation 
to  take  a  pilot  on  board  ceases.  This  regulation  has  obviously  been  dictated  by  a  wish  to  have  the  pilots 
constantly  on  the  alert ;  it  being  supposed  that  masters  not  well  acquainted  with  the  bay  will  heave  to  to 
take  one  on  board,  though  they  have  got  within  the  free  limits. 

Table  of  the  Rates  of  Pilotage  on  Outward  and  Inward  bound  Vessels  in  the  Port  of  Boston. 


Outward. 

Inward.                                          1 

From  NVt.  1.  to  May  1. 

From  May  1.  to  No 

r.  2. 

From  Nov.  1.  to  May  1. 

From  May  1.  to  Not.  1. 

Ships 

Do!. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

drwe. 
WatA^. 

Foot. 

drwff. 
WatPr. 

iC.wa^;. 

per 
Fool. 

dr«■^.. 
\A'ater. 

Fool. 

drwc. 
Water. 

i^t. 

drwc. 
Water. 

Foot. 

vt^tf;. 

Voox. 

drwg. 
VV'ater. 

^. 

7  ft. 

0  90 

17  tt 

1-10      7  ft. 

0-75 

17  ft. 

100 

7  It. 

1-45 

17  ft. 

1-87 

7ft. 

lie 

17  a 

1-35 

8 

0-90 

18 

1-20 

8 

0-75 

18 

UK) 

8 

1-45 

18 

2-50 

8- 

110 

18 

1-88 

9 

0-9() 

19 

1-30 

9 

075 

19 

1-25 

9 

1-45 

19 

2-75 

9 

1-10 

19 

1-88 

10 

0-9.) 

20 

l-5() 

10 

0-KO 

20 

1-50 

10 

1-.56 

20 

3(X) 

10 

1-20 

20 

1-88 

11 

1-00 

21 

i-'-DO 

11 

(1-85 

21 

1-75 

11 

1-72 

21 

4(K) 

11 

1-25 

21 

2-80 

12 

105 

22 

2-50 

12 

0-90 

22 

2-fX) 

12 

1-77 

22 

4-(K) 

12 

1-30 

22 

3(0 

13 

IM 

2,1 

2  75 

13 

0-95 

2.3 

225 

13 

V77 

23 

4-00 

13 

irv. 

23 

S-00 

14 

110 

24 

2-75 

14 

(J-95 

24 

2-2,5 

14 

1-87 

24 

400 

14 

1-35 

24 

3-00 

15 

MO 

25 

2-75 

15 

0-95 

25 

2.25 

15 

1-87 

25 

4-00 

15 

1-35 

-25 

300 

16 

110 

16 

0  95 

16 

1-87 

16 

1-35 

Careening,  Stores,  ^c.  —  Boston  is  a  very  favourable  place  for  careening  and  repairing  ships.  All 
kinds  of  supplies  may  be  had  of  the  best  quality  and  at  moderate  prices. 

Customs  Revenue.'— 'the  amount  collected 'at  Boston  in  1831  was  5,227,592  dollars  =  1,176,208/.  4*. 
—  'For  an  account  of  the  American  warehousing  system,  see  New  York.) 

Immigration.  — The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  Boston  is  not  great,  seldom  exceeding  1,600  in  a 
year.  A  city  ordinance  directs  that  the  masters  of  vessels  bringing  immigrants  shall  enter  into  a  bond 
with  sureties  to  the  amount  of  2(X)  dollars  lor  each  immigrant,  that  he  shall  not  become  a  charge  upon  the 
state  for  3  years,  or  pay  a  commutation  of  5  ilollars  on  account  of  each  individual.  But  this  regulation 
does  not  apply  to  immigrants  having  a  reasonable  amount  of  property  ;  the  declaration  of  the  foreign  con- 
suls as  to  this  point  is  commonly  acted  upon. 

Trade  of  Boston,  Sfc.  —  Boston  has  a  very  extensive  trade  with  the  southern  states 
and  with  foreign  countries,  and  is  also  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  American 
fisheries.  She  is  whoUj-  indebted  to  her  southern  neighbours,  and  principally  to  New 
York,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  supplies  of  flour  and  wheat,  and  for  large 
quantities  of  barley,  maize,  oatmeal,  oats,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  cotton,  tobacco,  staves,  rice, 
&c.  Of  these,  the  imports  of  flour  may  amount,  at  an  average,  to  about  400,000  barrels 
a  year;  all  sorts  of  grain  to  about  2,000,000  bushels;  cotton,  160,000  bales;  staves, 
3,000,000,  &c.  Her  returns  are  made,  partly  in  native  raw  produce,  as  beef,  pork, 
lard,  &e.  ;  partly  and  principally  in  the  produce  of  her  manufacturing  industry,  in 
which  Massachusetts  is  decidedly  superior  to  every  other  state  in  the  Union  ;  and  partly 
in  the  produce  of  her  fisheries  and  foreign  trade.  At  an  average,  Boston  annually  sends 
to  the  southern  ports  of  the  Union  about  45,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork;  165,000 
barrels  of  mackarel,  herrings,  alewivcs,  &c.  ;  20,000  quintals  of  dried  and  smoked 
fish  ;  3,500,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  600,000  bundles  of  paper  ;  besides  a  very  large 
amount  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactured  goods,  nails,  furniture,  cordage,  &c.  ;  so  as 
to  leave  a  large  balance  in  her  favour.  Her  exports  of  native  produce  to  foreign 
countries  consist  principally  of  the  same  articles  she  sends  to  the  southern  states;  but 
she  also  exports  a  large  amount  of  the  foreign  produce  she  had  previously  imported. 
The  imports  from  abroad  consist  principally  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods ;  linens, 
canvas,     &c.  ;      hardware,   silks,  sugar,  tea,    coffee,  wines    and    brandy,   spices,   hides, 

•  By  comparing  this  return  with  that  for  1828,  given  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  interim  in  the  amount  of  shipping;  this  however,  ii 
not  really  the  case.     For  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancy,  see  art  New  York. 
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indigo,  (lye  woods,  &c.  The  total  imports  from  foreign  countries  into  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  year  ending  30th  of  September,  1832,  amounted  to  18,118,900 
dollars ;  while  the  exports  of  native  produce,  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  only 
4,656,635  dollars,  and  of  native  and  foreign  produce  together,  to  11,993,763  dollars; 
the  balance  against  Massachusetts  being  paid  off  by  bills  upon  the  southern  states,  to 
which  she  exports  much  more  than  she  imports.  New  York  alone  is,  in  fact,  supposed 
to  be  at  all  times  indebted  to  Boston  about  5,000,000  dollars.     We  subjoin  a  summary 

Account  of  the  Trade  of  Boston  and  Hnssachusetts  with  Foreign  Countries  in  1831. 


Imports  from 

Dollars. 

Exports  to 

Dollars. 

Russia               -                   -                - 

Sweden  and  Denmark           - 

Brazil                 ,                .                  . 

England                .                 _                - 

British  East  Indies 
Do.     West  Indies 
Do.     American  provinces 

Culia  and  Spanish  West  Indies 

China 

From  other  places  to  Boston 

Total  value  of  imports  to  Boston 
To    other    ports  ni    Massachusetts  1 
from  various  places           -           -j 

Total  value  of  imports  into  Mas-  ) 
sachusetts               -                 -J 

1,606,300 

3i!2.800 

39ti,.5()0 

6,030,000 

6S.''),0(IO 

92,000 

92,100 

1,9!)1,30<I 

762,0(jO 

Russia                -                - 
Sweiien  and  Denmark 
Brazil                  ... 
England               ... 
British  East  Indies 

Do.      West  Indies 

Do.      American  provinces 
Cuha  and  Spanish  West  Indies 
China                  .               - 

To  other  places  from  Eoston 

Total  value  of  exports  from  Boston 
To  various  places  from  other  ports  ) 
in  Massachusetts            -              -  j 

Total   value   of   exports    from") 
Massachusetts            -            -j 

176,400 
285,i:(J(l 
428,.500 
2(iO,(.00 
426,01  0 
80,500 
531,0(;0 
1,077.000 
325,000 

3,520,000 
2,0(.0,CXXJ 

12,278,000 
1,000,000 

13,278,(00 
991,056 

5,530,000 
£,203,763 

14,269,056 

7,733,763 

14,269.056  dollars  =  3,210,SOT.  12* 

sterling. 

7,733,763  dollars  =  1,740,096/.  13s.  6rf.  sterling. 

Bmiks.  —  In  January,  1833,  there  were  84  banks  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  24  were  in 
Boston.  Of  the  latter,  4  or  5  were  only  recently  established.  We  subjoin  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
principiil  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  Boston  banks  in  1830 ;  and  for  furthei'  particulars  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Banks  (Foreign). 


Banks. 

Shares. 

Each. 

Capital. 

Time  and  Rate  of 
Dividend. 

Amount  of 
Dividend. 

Dollars. 

Dultarl. 

U.  S.  Branch 

15,000 

100 

1,500,000 

Jan.     3i— July  Si 

105,(XX) 

American               -           -           - 

7,5iX) 

100 

7.-W,0(J0 

April   1  —Oct.  2 

22,500 

Massachusetts 

3,i.'00 

250 

800,000 

April  2  —Oct.  2J 

36,000 

New  Knyland 

10,000 

100 

1,000,000 

April  3  —Oct.  3 

m,aiO 

State  Bank           ... 

30,000 

60 

I,800,W)0 

April  2i— Oct.  2i 

9O,tHJ0 

Washington           -           .          - 

5,000 

100 

5(X),0()0 

April  1^— Oct.  2i 

18,7M 

Commonwealth 

5,(K)0 

100 

500,(.00 

April  3  —Oct.  3 

30,000 

l-.a^Ie               ... 

5,000 

KjO 

500,000 

Ai)ril  3  —Oct.  3 

30,000 

Glolie 

10,000 

100 

1,000,000 

April  2|— Oct.  3 

55,0(0 

Union                ... 

8,000 

100 

800,000 

April  2  —Oct.  2| 

44,000 

Boston                ... 

12,000 

75 

9!  0,000 

April  0  —Oct.  3 

27,000 

Ci-y 

10,000 

100 

l,000,Of)0 

April   l^Oct  3 

45,000 

<  olumbian           ... 

5,000 

UX) 

SOO,0(X) 

April  2  —Oct.  2i 

22,500 

franklin           -             - 

1,000 

100 

100,000 

April  3  —Oct.  3J 

fi,5(X) 

1  remont            -            - 

5,000 

100 

5(;0,000 

April  0  —Oct.  2 J 

12,500 

North  Bank            ... 

5,000 

100 

,500,000 

April  .11— Oct.  3i 

33,750 

So  Hoik 

7,500 

100 

750,000 

April  3  —Oct.  3 

45,000 

Atlantic               -           - 

S,(HX) 

100 

500,000 

April  2i— Oct.  IJ 

20,(K)0 

Totals 

149,'2(.0 

13,<JO0,0O(J 

703,500 

So  that  there  were  in  1830,  in  Boston,  18  banks  with  a  capital  of  1.1,900,0f0  dollars.  The  dividends  on 
this  sum  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  703,5(X)  dollars,  beine  at  the  rate  of  50f>  per  cent.  The  paper 
under  discount  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  70,000,000  dollars.  —  (Statement  by  J.  H.  Goddard  New 
York  Artverther,  29th  of  January,  1831.)  ' 

Insurance  Companies.  —  Insurance,  both  fire  and  marine,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  joint  stock 
companies,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  individuals.  The  stocks  of  the  different  insurance  companies 
amounted  in  January,  18.J3,  to6,075,(i00  dollars.  Only  one  company  is  established  for  insurance  upon  lives. 
The  stocks  of  the  different  insurance  companies  produced,  in  1830,  an  average  dividend  of  5113  per  cent. 

Credit.  — Foreign  goods  are  frequently  sold  for  rea<ly  money,  but  more  usually  at  a  credit  of  from  3  to 
12  months  :  average  length  of  cretiit,  6  months  ;  but  on  iron  and  some  other  articles,  12  months'  credit  is 
given.     Discount  for  ready  money  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Commission.  —  The  rates  of  commission  are  arbitrary,  varying  from  2  to  5,  and  sometimes  (del  credere 
included)  to  7J  per  cent.  On  small  accounts,  and  West  India  goods,  5  per  cent,  is  usually  charged.  The 
ordinary  rate  may  be  taken  at  2i  per  cent  ;  but  competition  is  so  great,  that  commission  merchants  may 
be  found  who  will  transact  business  on  almost  any  terms.  Sometimes  whole  cargoes  are  sold  by  brokers 
on  an  agreement  to  receive  a  specific  sum  in  lieu  of  commission  and  brokerage. 

Bankruptcy The  law  as  to  bankruptcy  in  Massachusetts  seems  to  be  in  a  most  disgraceful  state. 

Preferences  are  very  frequently  given  ;  and  property  is  in  many  instances  conveyed,  for  behoof  of  the 
bankrupt's  family,  to  persons  said  to  be  creditors  to  a  corresponding  amount,  without  their  having  any 
real  claim  to  such  character.  It  is  true  that  these  conveyances  may  be  cancelled  :  but  the  diflicullie* 
in  the  way  are  so  great,  that  they  are  seldom  set  aside.  The  safest  course  that  a  foreigner,  or  one  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  citv,  can  pursue,  is  to  deal  only  for  ready  money ;  and  to  employ  none  but 
the  most  respectable  agents. 


174.  BOTARGO.— BOTTOMRY. 

Money. — In  Massachusetts,  and  throughout  New  England,  the  dollar  passes  at  6s. ;  so  that  the  pound 
sterling  =  U.  6s.  8d.  Boston  currency. — [For  further  particulars  as  to  Money,  Weights,  Measures,  &c.  see 
New  York.) 

We  have  derived  these  details  partly  from  the  authorities  referred  to,  partly  from  private  information, 
and  partly  from  the  elaborate  Ansivers  of  the  Consul  to  the  Circular  Querie.i. 

BOTARGO,  called  in  Provence  Bouargues,  a  saasage  made  on  the  shores  of  the 
IMediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  of  the  roe  of  the  mullet.  The  best  comes  from  Tunis 
and  Alexandria. 

BOTTLES  (Fr.  Bouteillcs  ;  Ger.  Bouteillen ;  It.  Bottiylie ;  Fiaschi ;  B.u^.  Bui iilki ; 
Sp.  Botellas),  glass  vessels  for  holding  liquids,  too  well  known  to  require  any  description. 
They  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  duty  of  8s.  a  cwt.  on  bottle  glass, 
like  tlie  duties  on  other  descriptions  of  glass,  is  both  oppressive  in  amount,  and  is  imposed 
and  collected  in  the  most  vexatious  manner.  The  manufacture  has  declined  considerably 
since  1826.  — (For  further  details,  see  Glass.) 

BOTTOMRY  and  RESPONDENTIA.  —  Bottomry,  in  commercial  navigation,  is 
a  mortgage  of  the  ship.  The  owner  or  captain  of  a  ship  is,  under  certain  circumstances, 
authorised  to  borrow  money,  either  to  fit  her  out  so  as  to  enable  her  to  proceed  on  her 
voyage,  or  to  purchase  a  cargo  for  the  voyage,  pledging  the  keel,  or  bottom  of  the  ship 
(a  part  for  the  whole),  in  security  for  payment.  In  bottomry  contracts  it  is  stipulated, 
that  if  the  ship  be  lost  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  lender  shall  lose  his  whole 
money ;  but  if  the  ship  arrive  in  safety  at  her  destination,  the  lender  is  then  entitled  to 
get  back  his  principal,  and  the  interest  agreed  upon,  however  much  that  interest  may 
exceed  the  legal  rate.  —{^Black.  Com.  book  ii.  c.  30.)  The  extraordinary  hazard  run 
by  the  lenders  of  money  on  bottomiy,  who,  in  fact,  become  adventurers  in  the  voyage, 
has  been  held,  in  all  countries,  as  justifying  them  in  stipulating  for  the  highest  rate 
of  interest. 

When  the  loan  is  not  on  the  ship,  but  on  the  goods  laden  on  board,  which,  from  their 
nature,  must  be  sold  or  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  borrower's  personal 
responsibility  is  then  the  principal  security  for  the  performance  of  the  contract,  which  is 
therefore  called  respondentia.  In  this  consists  the  principal  difference  between  bottomry 
and  respondentia.  The  one  is  a  loan  upon  the  ship,  the  other  upon  the  goods.  The 
monev  is  to  be  repaid  to  the  lender,  witli  the  marine  interest,  upon  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  ship,  in  the  one  case  ;  and  of  the  goods,  in  the  other.  In  all  other  respects,  these 
contracts  are  nearly  the  same,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  principles.  In  the  former, 
the  ship  and  tackle,  being  hypothecated,  are  liable,  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  bor- 
rower ;  in  the  latter,  the  lender  has,  in  general,  only  the  personal  security  of  the 
borrower. 

This  contract,  which  must  ahcays  he  in  writing,  is  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a 
deed  poll,  called  a  bill  of  bottomry,  executed  by  the  borrower ;  sometimes  in  tlie  form  of 
a  bond  or  obligation,  with  a  penalty.  But  whatever  may  be  its  form,  it  must  contain 
the  names  of  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  those  of  the  ship  and  the  master  ;  the  sum  lent, 
•with  the  stipulated  marine  interest ;  the  voyage  proposed,  witli  the  commencement  and 
duration  of  the  risk  which  the  lender  is  to  run.  It  must  show  v.-hether  the  money  is 
\ent  upon  the  ship,  or  upon  goods  on  board,  or  on  both  ;  and  every  other  stipulation  and 
agreement  which  the  parties  may  think  proper  to  introduce  into  the  contract. — (See 
the  Forms  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 

"  It  is  obvious,"  says  Lord  Tenterden,  "  that  a  loan  of  money  upon  bottomry,  while 
it  relieves  the  owner  from  many  of  the  perils  of  a  maritime  adventure,  dejirivcs  him  also 
of  a  great  part  of  the  profits  of  a  successful  voyage;  and,  therefore,  in  the  place  of  the 
owners'  residence,  where  they  may  exercise  their  own  judgment  upon  the  propriety  of 
borrowing  money  in  this  manner,  the  master  of  the  sliip  is,  by  the  maritime  law  of  all 
states,  precluded  from  doing  it,  so  as  to  bind  the  interest  of  his  owners  without  their 
consent.  With  regard  to  a  foreign  country,  the  rule  .ippears  to  be,  that  if  the  master  of 
a  vessel  has  occasion  for  money  to  repair  or  victual  liis  ship,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  complete  the  enterprise  in  whicli  she  is  engaged  ;  whether  the 
occasion  arises  from  any  extraordinary  peril  or  misfortune,  or  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  adventure  ;  he  may,  if  lie  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it,  borrow  money  on  bottomry 
at  marine  interest,  and  pledge  the  ship,  and  the  freight  to  be  earned  in  the  voyage,  for 
repayment  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage.  When  this  is  done,  the  owners  are  never 
personally  responsible.  The  remedy  of  the  lender  is  against  the  master  of  the  ship." 
—  {Law  of  Shipping,  part  ii.  c.  3.) 

In  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds,  the  lender  receives  the  whole  of  his  principal 
and  interest,  or  nothing  ;  he  is  not  answerable  for  general  or  particidar  average* ;  nor  will 
any  loss  by  capture,  if  subsequently  recaptured,  affect  his  claim.      In  this  respect  our 

•  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall  doubts  this ;  but  it  was  so  decided  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  JoffCf  v. 
Williatmon,  B.  K,  Mich.  23  Geo.  a 
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law  difTcrs  from  tliat  of  France  (  Cock  de  Commerce,  art.  330.)  and  most  other  countries  : 
the  lenders  on  bottomry  bonds  being  there  subject  to  average,  as  our  underwriters  upon 
policies  of  insurance.  No  loss  can  void  a  bottomry  contract,  unless  a  total  loss,  proceed- 
ing from  a  peril  of  the  sea,  during  the  voyage,  and  within  the  time  specified  by  the  con- 
tract. If  the  loss  happen  through  any  default  or  act  of  the  owners  or  master,  to  which 
the  lender  was  not  privy,  he  may  still  recover. 

There  is  no  restriction  by  the  law  of  England  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  money  may 
be  lent  on  bottomry  or  at  respondentia,  except  in  the  single  case  of  loans  on  the  ships 
of  foreigners  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  which  are  forbidden  by  the  7  Geo.  1.  stat.  1. 
c.  21.  §  2. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  master  of  a 
ship  in  a  foreign  port  to  obtain  money  for  her  repair,  outfit,  &c.,  that  the  contract 
pledging  the  vessel  in  security  of  the  debt  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  bottomry  bond. 
Provided  the  person  who  advances  the  money  do  not  choose  to  take  upon  himself  th^ 
risk  of  the  ship's  return,  and  do  not  stipulate  for  maritime  interest,  "  there  seems,"  says 
Lord  Tenterden,  "  to  be  no  reason  why  the  master  should  not  pledge  both  the  ship  and 
the  personal  credit  of  the  owner."  And  in  the  case  of  money  advanced  in  this  way  to 
refit  a  ship  in  distress  at  Jamaica,  which  was  captured  on  the  voyage  home,  the  lender 
recovered.  —  (^Laiv  of  Shipping,  part  ii.   c.  3.) 

Bottomry  contracts  were  well  known  to  the  ancients.  At  Athens,  the  rate  of  interest 
■was  not  fixed  by  law;  but  the  customary  rate  seems  to  have  been  about  12  per  cent. 
But  when  money  was  lent  for  a  voyage,  upon  the  security  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  the 
interest,  on  account  of  the  superior  risk  encountered  by  the  lender,  was  in  most  cases 
much  higher.  In  voyages  to  the  Taurica  Chersonesus  and  Sicily,  it  was  sometimes  as 
high  as  .30  per  cent. — {Anacharsis's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  369.  Eng.  trans.)  By  the 
Rhodian  law,  the  exaction  of  such  high  interest  as  is  usual  in  bottomry  was  declared  to 
be  illegal,  unless  the  principal  was  really  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea. — (Boeckh's 
Public  Economy  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  177.  Eng.  trans.)  This  principle  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  who  gave  to  bottomry  interest  the  name  of  nauticum  foenus  ;  and  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Roman  law  into  all  modern  codes. 

"  Formerly,"  says  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall,  "  the  practice  of  borrowing  money  on  bot- 
tomry and  respondentia  was  more  general  in  this  country  than  it  is  at  present.  The  im- 
mense capitals  now  engaged  in  every  branch  of  commerce  render  such  loans  unnecessary  ; 
and  money  is  now  seldom  borrowed  in  this  manner,  but  by  the  masters  of  foreign  ships 
who  put  into  our  ports  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  refit,  to  pay  their  men,  to  pur- 
chase provisions,  &c.  Sometimes  officers  and  others  belonging  to  ships  engaged  in  long 
voyages,  who  have  the  liberty  of  trading  to  a  certain  extent,  witli  the  prospect  of  great 
profit,  but  without  capitals  of  their  own  to  employ  in  such  trade,  take  up  money  on 
respondentia  to  make  their  investments  ;  but  even  this,  as  I  am  informed,  is  now  not  very 
frequently  done  in  this  country." 

The  term  bottomry  has  sometimes  been  incorrectly  applied  to  designate  a  contract,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  ship  is  not  pledged  as  a  security,  but  the  repayment  of  money, 
with  a  high  premium  for  the  risk,  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  voyage. 
Tliis,  however,  is  plainly  a  loan  upon  a  particular  adventure,  to  be  made  by  a  particular 
ship,  and  not  a  loan  upon  the  ship,  and,  of  course,  the  lender  has  only  the  personal  se- 
curity of  the  borrower  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract.  And  it  seems  tliat  loans 
have  sometimes  been  made  in  this  manner,  <ind  probably  also  with  a  pledge  of  the  ship 
itself,  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  value  of  the  borrower's  interest  in  the  ship  ;  and  such 
a  contract  is  still  legal  in  this  country  in  all  cases,  except  the  case  of  ships  belonging  to 
British  subjects  bound  to  or  from  the  East  Indies  ;  as  to  which  it  is  enacted  (19  Geo.  2. 
c.  37.  §5.), 

"  That  all  sums  of  money  lent  on  bottomry  or  at  respondentia  upon  any  ship  or  ships  belonging  fo  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  bound  to  or  from  the  East  Indies,  shall  be  lent  only  on  the  ship,  or  on  the  mcrcnandise 
or  effects  laden,  or  to  be  laden,  on  board  of  such  ship,  and  shall  be  so  expressed  in  the  condition  of  the 
bond,  and  the  benefit  of  salvage  shall  be  allowed  to  the  lender,  his  agents  or  assigns,  who  alone  shall  have 
a  right  to  make  assurance  on  the  money  so  lent;  and  no  borrower  of  money  on  bottomry  or  at  rcspon. 
dentia  as  aforesaid,  shall  recover  more  on  any  assurance  than  the  value  of  his  interest  on  the  ship,  or  in 
the  merchandises  and  effects  laden  on  board  of  such  ship,  exclusive  of  the  money  so  borrowed  ;  and  in 
case  it  shall  appear  that  the  value  of  his  share  in  the  ship,  or  in  the  merchandises  and  effects  laden  on 
board,  doth  not  amount  to  the  full  sum  or  sums  he  hath  borrowed  as  aforesaid,  such  borrower  shallbe 
responsible  to  the  lender  for  so  much  of  the  money  borrowed  as  he  hath  not  laid  out  on  the  sliip,  or 
merchandises  laden  thereon,  in  the  proportion  the  money  not  laid  out  shall  bear  to  the  whole  money  lent, 
notwithstanding  the  ship  and  merchandises  be  totally  lost." 

Lord  Tenterden  says  that  this  statute  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of 
the  East  India  Company  ;  and  its  rules  must  be  complied  with  in  the  case  of  bottomry 
by  the  masters  of  sliijjs  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

For  a  furtiier  discussion  of  tliis  subject,  see  Ahhott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  ii. 
C.  3.  ;   Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  ii.  ;   and  Parh  on  Insurance,  c.  21. 
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I.  Form  of  a  Bottomry  Bond. 

KNOW  ALL  MEN  by  these  presents.  That  1,  A.  B.  commander  and  two-thirds  owner  of  the  ship 
Exett'r,  for  mysell'and  C.  D.,  remaining  third-owncr  of  the  said  ship,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  unto 
E  F.  in  the  penal  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  lor  the  payment  of  which  well  and  truly  to  be 
made  unto  the  Sdid  E.  F ,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  I  hereby  bind  myself,  my  heirs, 
executors,  and  administrators,  firmly  by  these  presents.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal,  this  14th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1796. 

Wherr.vs  the  above  bound  A.  B.  hath  taken  up  and  received  of  the  said  E.  F.  the  full  and  just  sum  of 
one  t/iousand  pounds  sterling,  which  sum  is  to  run  at  res|)ondentia  on  the  block  and  freight  of  the  ship 
Exeler,  whereof  the  said  A.  B.  is  now  master,  from  the  iKjrt  or  road  of  Bombay  on  a  voyage  to  the  port 
of  London,  having  permission  to  touch,  stay  at,  and  proceed  to  all  ports  and  places  within  the  limits  of 
the  voyage,  at  the  rate  or  premium  of  twenty. five  per  cent.  (ii3  per  cent )  for  the  voyage.  In  consideration 
whereof  usual  risks  of  the  seas,  rivers,  enemies,  fires,  pirates,  tk.c.  are  to  be  on  account  of  the  said  E.  F. 
And  for  the  further  security  of  the  said  E.  F.  the  said  A.  B.  doth  by  these  presents  mortgage  and  assign 
over  to  the  said  £.  F.,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the  said  ship  Exeter,  and  her 
freight,  together  with  all  her  tackle,  apparel,  &c.  And  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  the  said  ship  Exeter 
and  her  freight  is  thus  assigned  over  for  the  security  of  the  respondentia  taken  up  by  the  said  A.  B.,  and 
shall  be  delivered  to  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever,  until  payment  of  this  bond  is  first  made,  with  the 
premium  that  may  become  due  thereon. 

Now  THE  CoNDiTio.v  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  above  bound  A.  B.,  his  heirs,  executors,  or 
administrators,  shall  and  do  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  said  E.  F.  or  his  attorneys  in 
London  legally  authorised  to  receive  the  same,  theii  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  the  full  and 
just  sum  of  1,(XXJ/.  sterling,  being  the  principal  of  this  bond,  together  with  the  premium  which  shall  be- 
come due  thereupon,  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  safe  arrival  of  the  said  ship 
Exeter  at  her  moorings  in  the  river  Thames,  or  in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  said  ship  Exeter,  such  an  aver- 
age as  by  custom  shall  have  become  due  on  the  salvage,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void  and  of  no  eftect, 
otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue.  Having  signed  to  three  bonds  of  the  same  tenor  and  date, 
the  one  of  which  being  accomplished,  the  other  two  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 

A.  B.  for  self  >   ,,  „ , 
and  C.  D*      j   ^'"  ^•' 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  where  no  stamped  7  G.  H. 
paper  is  to  be  had,  in  the  presence  of  J  /.  K. 

*  In  this  bond  the  occasion  of  borrowing  the  money  is  not  expressed,  but  the  money  was  in  reality 
borrowed  to  refit  the  ship  which  bein?  on  a  voyage  Irora  Bengal  to  London  was  obliged  to  put  back  to 
Bombay  to  repair.  See  The  Exeter,  If'hitford,  1  Rob.  A  R  17ri.  The  occasion  therefore  of  borrowing 
the  money  gave  the  lender  the  security  of  the  entire  interest  of  the  ship,  hut  this  bond,  although  ex- 
pressed to  be  executed  by  the  master  for  himself  and  the  other  part-owner,  would  not  bind  the  other  part- 
owner  personallv,  unless  he  had  by  a  previous  deed  authorised  the  master  to  execute  such  a  bond  for  him. 
—  (Abbott  on  t/ie  Law  qf  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  1.  ^  2.) 

II.  Form  of  a  Bottomry  Bill. 

TO  ALL  MEN  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENTS  SHALL  COMR  I,  A.  B.  of  Bengal,  mariner, 
part-owner  and  master  of  the  ship  called  the  Kxeter,  of  the  burthen  of  five  hundred  tons  and  upwards, 
now  riding  at  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  send  greeting  : 

Whereas  I,  the  said  A.  B ,  part-owner  and  master  of  the  aforesaid  ship,  called  the  Exeter,  now  in  pro- 
secution of  a  voyage  from  Bengal  to  the  port  of  London,  having  put  into  Table  Bay  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  provision  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  the  continuation  and  performance  of  the  voyage 
aforesaid,  am  at  this  time  necessitated  to  take  up  upon  the  adventure  of  the  said  ship,  called  the  Exeter, 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  monies  of  Great  Britain,  for  setting  the  said  ship  to  sea,  and 
furnishing  her  with  provisions  and  necessaries  for  the  said  voyage,  which  sum  C.  D.  of  the  Cape  qf  Good 
Hope,  master  attendant,  hath  at  my  request  lent  unto  me,  and  Mipplied  me  with,  at  the  rate  of  iu-elve 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  sterling  for  the  said  one  thousand  pounds,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty. two  pounds  (or  every  hundred  poanrfi  advanced  as  aforesaid,  during  the  voyage  ot  the  said 
«hip  from  Table  Bay  to  London.  Now  k.now  ye,  that  I,  the  said  A.  B.,  by  these  presents,  do,  for  me,  my 
executors  and  administrators,  covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  C.  D.  that  the  said  ship  shall,  with 
the  first  convoy  which  shall  offer  for  England  after  the  date  of  these  presents,  sail  and  depart  for  the  port  of 
London,  there  to  finish  the  voyage  aforesaid.  And  I,  the  said  A.  B,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  to  me  in  hand  |)aid  by  the  said  C.  D.  at  and  before  the  sealing  and  delivery  of 
these  presents,  do  hereby  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  my  goods  and  chattels,  and 
particularly  the  said  ship,  the  tackle  and  apparel  of  the  same,  and  also  the  freight  of  the  said  ship,  which 
in  or  shall  become  due  for  the  aforesaid  voyage  from  Bengal  to  the  port  of  London,  to  pay  unto  the  said 
C.  D  ,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  lawful 
British  money,  within  thirty  days  next  after  the  safe  arrival  of  the  said  ship  at  the  port  of  London  from 
the  same  intended  voyage. 

And  I,  the  said  A.  J?.,  do,  for  me,  my  executors  and  administrators,  covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the 
said  C.  D.,  his  executors  and  administrators,  by  these  presents,  that  I,  the  said  A.  B.,  at  the  time  of  sealing 
and  delivering  of  these  presents,  am  a  true  and  lawful  |)art-owner  and  master  of  the  said  ship,  and  have 
power  and  authority  to  charge  and  engage  the  said  ship  with  her  freight  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  said 
ship,  with  her  freight,  shall,  at  all  times  after  the  said  voyage,  be  liable  and  chargeable  for  the  payment  of 
the  said  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents. 

Avn  lastly,  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties  to  these  presents,  that  in 
case  the  said  ship  shall  be  lost,  miscarry,  or  be  cast  away  before  her  arrival  at  the  said  port  of  London 
from  the  said  intended  voyage,  that  then  the  payment  of  the  said  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  s\\a\l 
not  be  demanded,  or  be  recoverable  by  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  aclministr.itors,  or  assigns,  but  shall 
cease  and  determine,  and  the  loss  thereby  be  wholly  borne  and  sustained  by  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors 
and  administrators,  and  that  then  and  from  thenceforth  every  act,  matter,  and  thing  herein  mentioned 
on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said  A.  B.  shall  be  void;  any  thing  herein  contained  lo  the  contrary  noU 
withstanding. 

In  wit.vess  whereof  the  parties  have  interchangeably  set  their  hands  and  seals  to  four 
bonds  of  this  tenor  and  date,  one  of  which  being  paid,  the  others  to  be  null  and  void. 

At  the  Cape  qf  Good  Hope,  this  l.")th  day  of  Kovember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 


■  CE.  F. 

•,s,\  G.  If. 

O.K. 


(I..S.) 


BOUNTY,  a  term  used  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  to  signify  a  premium  paid  by 
government  to  the  producers,  exporters,  or  importers  of  certain  articles,  or  to  those  who 
employ  ships  in  certain  trades. 
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1.  Bounties  on  Production  are  most  commonly  given  in  tlie  view  of  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  some  new  branch  of  industry ;  or  they  are  intended  to  foster  and  extend 
a  brancli  that  is  believed  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  In  neither  case,  however,  is 
their  utility  very  obvious.  In  all  old  settled  and  wealthy  countries,  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals are  always  ready  to  embark  in  every  new  undertaking,  if  it  promise  to  be  really 
advantageous,  without  any  stimulus  from  government :  and  if  a  branch  of  industry, 
already  established,  be  really  important  and  suitable  for  the  country,  it  will  assuredly  be 
prosecuted  to  the  necessary  extent,  without  any  encouragement  other  than  the  natural 
demand  for  its  produce. 

2.  Soiinties  on  Exporfaiion  and  Importation.  —  It  is  enacted  bj'  the  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c  52.,  that  a  merchant 
or  exporter  claiming  a  bounty  or  drawback  on  goods  exported,  must  make  oath  that  they  have  been  actually 
exported,  and  have  not  been  relandcd,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  relan<led,  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (unless  entered  for  the  Isle  of  Man\  or  in  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro  : 
and  it  is  further  enacted,  that  if  any  goods  cleared  to  be  exported  for  a  bounty  or  drawback,  shall  not  be 
duly  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  or  shall  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  the 
islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro,  or  shall  be  carried  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldcrncy,  Sark,  or  Man, 
(not  having  l)een  duly  entered,  cleared,  and  shipped  for  exportation  to  such  islands,)  such  goods  shall  be 
forfeited,  together  with  the  ship  or  ships  employed  in  relanding  or  carrying  them  ;  and  any  person  by 
whom  or  by  whose  orders  or  means  such  goods  shall  have  been  cleared,  relanded,  or  carried,  shall  forfeit 
a  sum  equal  to  treble  the  value  of  such  goods.  —  \\  87 — ^5. 

.*?.  Policy  of  Bounties.  —  It  was  formerly  customary  to  grant  bounties  on  the  export- 
ation of  various  articles  ;  but  the  impolicy  of  such  practice  is  now  very  generally  admitted. 
It  is  universally  allowed  that  bounties,  if  they  be  given  at  all,  should  be  given  only  to 
the  exporters  of  such  commodities  as  could  not  be  exported  without  them.  But  it  is 
plain  tiiat,  by  granting  a  bounty  in  such  cases,  we  really  tax  the  public,  in  order  to  supply 
the  foreigner  with  commodities  at  less  than  they  cost.  A.  has  a  parcel  of  goods  which 
he  cannot  dispose  of  abroad  for  less  than  110^.;  but  they  will  fetch  only  100/.  in  the 
foreign  market;  and  he  claims  and  gets  a  bounty  of  10/.  to  enable  him  to  export  them. 
Such  is  the  mode  in  which  bounties  on  exportation  uniformly  operate ;  and  to  suppose 
that  they  can  be  a  means  of  enriching  the  public,  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  a  shop- 
keeper may  be  enriched  by  selling  his  goods  for  less  than  they  cost ! 

But  however  injurious  to  the  state,  it  has  been  pretty  generallj'  .supposed  that  bounties 
on  exportation  are  advantageous  to  those  who  produce  and  export  the  articles  on  which 
they  are  paid.  But  the  fact  is  not  so.  A  trade  that  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the 
aid  of  a  bounty,  must  be  a  naturally  disadvantageous  one.  Hence,  by  granting  it, 
individuals  are  tempted  to  engage  or  continue  in  businesses  which  are  necessarily  very 
insecure,  and  are  rarely  capable  of  being  rendered  lucrative  ;  at  the  same  time  that  they 
arc  jjrevented,  by  trusting  to  the  bounty,  from  making  those  exertions  they  natm-ally 
would  have  made,  bad  they  been  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  superior  skill  and  industry 
for  the  sale  of  their  produce.  The  history  of  all  businesses  carried  on  in  this  country  by 
the  aid  of  bounties,  proves  that  they  are  hardly  less  disadvantageous  to  those  engaged  in 
them  than  to  the  public. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  has  been  acknowledged  by  government.  The  bounty  on 
the  exportation  of  corn  was  repealed  in  1815;  and  the  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
linen  and  several  other  articles  ceased  in  1830. 
■  4.  Buuiilies  OH  Shijijiint)  have  principally  been  paid  to  the  owners  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  fisiiery,  and  their  influence  will  be  treated  of  imdcr  the  articles  Herring  Fisherv 
and  Wn.M.E  Fishery. 

I-'or  an  account  of  the  bounties  that  still  exist,  see  the  article  Tariff. 

BOX-AVOOD  (Ger.  Buchsbauni;  Du.  Palmhout;  Fr.  Buis;  It.  Busso,  Bosso,  Bos- 
snlo),  the  wood  of  the  box  tree  (Buxus  setnpcrvirens),  growing  wild  in  several  places  in 
Great  Britain.  This  tree  was  greatly  admired  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  has  been 
much  cultivated  in  modern  times,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  fa.shioncd 
into  different  forms.  Box  is  a  very  valuable  wood.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  close- 
grained,  very  hard,  and  heavy ;  it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood,  is  .susceptible  of  a 
very  fine  polish,  and  is  very  durable.  In  consequence,  it  is  much  used  by  turners,  and 
mathematical  and  musical  instrument  makers.  It  is  too  heavy  for  furniture.  It  is  the 
onli/  wood  used  by  the  engravers  of  wood-cuts  for  books ;  and  provided  due  care  be  ex- 
ercised, the  niunber  of  impressions  that  may  be  taken  from  a  box-wood  cut  is  very  great. 
In  France,  box-wood  is  extensively  used  for  combs,  knife-handles,  and  button-moulds; 
and  .sometimes,  it  has  been  .said,  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The 
value  of  the  box-wood  .sent  from  Spain  to  Paris  is  reported  to  amount  to  about  10,000  fr. 
a  year.  In  1815,  the  box  trees  cut  down  on  Box-hill,  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  pro- 
duced upwards  of  10,000/.  They  arc  nov/,  however,  become  very  scarce  in  England. 
The  duty  on  box-wood  is  quite  oppressive,  being  5/.  a  ton  if  brought  fi-om  a  foreign 
country,  and  ]/.  a  ton  if  from  a  British  possession.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years 
ending  with  1831,  the  entries  of  l)ox-wood  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  382  tons 
a  year.  In  1832,  the  duty  produced  1,8()7/.  lis.  4(1.  Tuikey  box-wood  sells  in  the 
London  market  for  from  7/.  to  14/.  a  ton,  dutv  included. 
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BRAN,  the  thin  skins  or  husks  of  corn,  particularly  wheat,  ground,  and  separated 
from  tlie  corn  by  a  sieve  or  boulter. 

BR.\NDY  (Ger.  Branteweiu;  Du.  BranJtwi/n;  Fr.  Eau  de  vie,  liranrkcin ;  It. 
Aquarzente ;  Sp.  Affuardiente ;  Port.  A(iuardente ;  Rus.  Wino;  Lat.  rintim  adustiim),  a 
spirituous  and  inflammable  liquor,  obtained  by  distillation  from  wine  and  the  husks  of 
grapes.  It  is  prepared  in  most  of  the  wine  countries  of  Europe  ;  but  the  superiority  of 
French  brandy  is  universally  admitted.  The  latter  is  principally  distilled  at  Bordeaux, 
Rochelle,  Cognac,  the  Isle  de  Rhe,  Orleans,  Nantes,  and  in  Poitou,  Touraine,  and 
Anjou.      That  of  Cognac  is  in  the  highest  estimation. 

Wines  of  all  descriptions,  but  diiefly  those  that  are  strong  and  harsh  (jiousses),  arc 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy.  The  superior  vintages,  and  those  that  have  most 
flavour,  are  said  to  make  the  worst  brandy.  It  is  naturally  clear  and  colourless.  The 
different  shades  of  colour  which  it  lias  in  commerce,  arise  partly  from  the  casks  in  which 
it  is  kept,  but  chiefly  from  the  burnt  sugar,  saunders  wood,  and  other  colouring  matter 
intentionally  added  to  it  by  the  dealers.  It  is  said  that  the  burnt  sugar  gives  mellowness 
to  the  flavour  of  the  liquor,  and  renders  it  more  palatable. 

The  art  of  distillation  is  believed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Arabians.  From 
a  passage  in  the  Testamentum  Novissimum  of  the  famous  Raymond  Lully,  who  flourished 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  would  appear  that  the  production  of  brandy  and  alcohol  from 
wine  was  familiar  to  his  contemjx)raries. — (p.  2.  edit.  Arr/ent.  1571.)  But  the  practice 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  France  till  1313. — (Le  Grand  d'Aussi  Vic 
prive  de  Fraiigois,  t.  ill.  p.  64.)  When  first  introduced,  brandy  or  burnt  wine  (vinum 
adustum)  appears  to  have  been  used  principally  as  an  antiseptic  and  restorative  medicine ; 
and  tlie  most  extravagant  panegyrics  were  bestowed  on  its  virtues.  It  was  described  as 
a  sovereign  remedy  in  almost  all  tlie  disorders  of  the  liunian  frame ;  it  was  commended 
for  its  efficacy  in  comforting  the  memory,  and  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers ;  it 
was  extolled,  in  short,  as  the  elixir  of  life,  and  an  infallible  preservative  of  youth  and 
beauty!  —  (Hendersoti's  Hist,  of  JFine,  p.  24.)  Dr.  Henderson  says  that  the  experience 
of  later  times  has  shown  how  little  this  eulogy  was  merited  ;  but  in  this  he  is  contradicte'] 
by  Burke,  who  maintains,  with  equal  eloquence  and  ingenuity,  that  "  the  alembic  has 
been  a  vast  benefit  and  blessing." — (  Tlwtights  and  Details  on  Scarcity,  p.  41.) 

Brandy  lias  always  formed  a  very  prominent  article  in  the  exports  of  France;  few  ships 
sailing  from  Bordeaux,  Rochelle,  or  Nantes,  without  taking  a  certain  quantity  of  it  on 
board.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  exportation  of  brandy  from  France  during 
the  3  years  ending  with  1789,  and  the  14  years  ending  with  1828. — {Enquete  sur  les 
Fers,  p.  39.) 

Yean. 

1787 
1788 
1789 

1815 

1816   -     -         . 

Which,  as  the  hectolitre  is  equal  to  26-40  wine  gallons,  shows  that  the  exportation  in  1828  was  equiva- 
lent to  10,252,728  gallons  ;  but  it  has  since  declined  considerably. 

Duties  on  Brandy  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Quantities  consumed.  —  In  nothing, 
perhaps,  has  the  injurious  operation  of  oppressive  duties  been  so  strikingly  exemplified 
as  in  the  case  of  brandy.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  duty 
on  brandy  did  not  exceed  9l.  a  tun,  the  imports  into  England  amounted  to  about  6,000 
tuns,  or  1,512,000  gallons — (Historical  and  Political  Bemarks  on  the  Tariff  of  the  late 
Treaty,  1786,  p.  1  13.);  whereas  at  present,  notwithstanding  our  vast  increase  in  wealth 
and  population  since  tlie  period  referred  to,  we  do  not  import  more  brandy  than  we  did 
then !  Nor  is  this  extraordinary  circumstance  to  be  ascribed  to  any  preference  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  other  beverages,  but  is  wliolly  owing  to  the  exorbitant  duties  with 
whicli  brandy  is  loaded.  Tlie  price  of  brandy  in  bond  varies,  at  this  moment,  accord- 
ing to  quality,  from  3s.  to  5s.  a  gallon  ( Imperial  measure),  while  the  duty  is  no  less  than 
22s.  6d.  Had  tlie  imposition  of  such  a  duty  taken  away  the  taste  for  brandy,  it  would 
nave  been  comparatively  innocuous.  But  it  lias  done  no  such  thing.  Its  only  eflfect 
has  been  to  convert  a  trade,  that  might  otherwise  have  been  productive  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous results,  into  a  most  prolific  source  of  crime  and  demoralisation.  The  tempt- 
ation to  smuggle,  occasioned  by  the  exorbitancy  of  the  duty,  is  too  overpowering  to  be 
counteracted  by  the  utmost  penalties  of  the  law.  All  along  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  and  the  districts  most  favourably  situated  for  running  spirits,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  labouring  population  are  every  now  and  then  withdrawn  from  tlieir  ordinary  em- 
ployments, to  engage  in  smuggling  adventures.  The  efforts  of  the  revenue  officers  to 
seize  foreign  brandy  and  geneva  liave  in  innumerable  instances  been  repelled  by  force. 
Bloody  and  desperate  contests  have,  in  consequence,  taken  place.  IVIany  individuals  who, 
1  ut  for  this  fiscal  scourge,  would  have  been  industrious  and  virtuous,  have  become  idle, 
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predatory,  and  ferocious;  they  have  learned  to  despise  the  law,  to  execute  summary 
vengeance  on  its  officers ;  and  arc  influenced  by  a  spirit  that  has  been,  and  may  be, 
turned  to  the  inost  dangerous  purposes. 

Neither  can  it  be  truly  said  that  this  miserable  system  is  upheld  for  the  sake  of  re- 
venue. On  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  show  that,  besides  the  other  mischievous  effects  it 
entails  on  the  public,  it  occasions  the  lossof  at  least  1,000,000/.  a  year.  In  1786,  Mr.  Pitt, 
by  a  wise  and  politic  measure,  took  50  per  cent,  from  tlic  duty  on  brandy  and  geneva ; 
(the  duty  on  the  latter  has  been  for  a  lengthened  period  the  same  as  that  on  brandy ;) 
and  instead  of  being  diminished,  the  revenue  was  increased.  In  1790,  when  the  duty 
on  brandy  and  geneva  was  5s.  the  wine  gallon,  the  quantity  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion was  2,225,590  gallons.  During  the  3  years  ending  with  1803,  when  the  duty 
was  9s.  2d.,  the  quantities  of  brandy  and  geneva  retained  for  home  consumption 
amounted,  at  an  average,  to  about  2,700,000  gallons ;  but  during  the  3  years 
ending  with  1818,  when  the  duty  had  been  increased  to  18s.  10c/.  the  wine  gallon,  the 
quantities  retained  did  not  exceed  850,000  gallons,  while  the  quantities  actually 
entered  for  home  consumption  were  considerably  less  !  Since  then  the  consumption 
has  increased  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  ;  but,  at  this  moment,  the 
quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britayi  is  fully  635,000  gallons  less  than  in  1 790  !  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  palpably  erroneous  than  to  contend  that  the  revenue  is  improved  by 
the  present  system.  Have  we  not  seen  the  revenue  derived  from  coffee  trebled,  by  reducing 
the  duty  from  Is.  7d.  to  6d.  ?  Have  we  not  seen  the  revenue  derived  from  British 
spirits  greatly  increased,  by  reducing  the  duty  from  5s.  6d.  to  2s.  the  wine  gallon  ? 
And  wliere  is  the  ground  for  supposing  that  the  result  would  be  different,  were  the 
duties  on  brandy  equally  reduced  ?  But  the  experience  afforded  by  ]\Ir.  Pitt's  measure, 
in  1786,  is  decisive  as  to  this  point.  He  quadrupled  the  consumption  and  increased  the 
revenue,  by  taking  a  half  from  the  duty  when  it  was  a  good  deal  less  oppressive  than 
now  ?  Were  a  similar  reduction  made  at  present,  does  any  one  doubt  that  a  similar  re- 
sult would  follow?  Smuggling  and  adulteration  would  immediately  cease  ;  our  trade 
with  France  would  be  very  greatly  extended  ;  and  the  revenue  would  gain,  not  merely 
by  a  direct  increase  of  duty,  but  indirectly  by  a  very  great  diminution  of  the  expense  of 
collection. 

But  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  the  duties  on  brandy  in  Ireland  has  been  still  more 
extraordinary.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1802,  when  the  duty  was 
7s.  S^d.  the  wine  gallon,  the  average  annual  consumption  of  brandy  in  Ireland  amounted 
to  208,064  gallons,  producing  a  nclt  revenue  of  77,714/.  Now,  mark  the  consequence 
of  trehling  the  duties.  The  consumption  during  the  last  2  years,  notwithstanding 
the  population  is  more  than  doubled,  only  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  20,199  gallons, 
producing  about  22,500/.  a  year  revenue  !  Dr.  Swift  has  shrewdly  remarked,  that  in  the 
arithmetic  of  the  customs  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four,  but  sometimes  only  one. 
But  here  we  have  threefold  duties,  with  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenue, 
and  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  consumption  ! 

It  is  surely  impossible  that  such  a  system  —  a  system  evincing  in  every  part  a  degree 
of  ignorant  rapacity,  to  be  paralleled  only  by  that  of  the  savages,  who  to  get  at  the  fruit 
cut  down  the  tree  —  should  be  permitted  for  a  much  longer  period  to  disgrace  our  fiscnl 
code.  Those  only  who  are  anxious  for  the  continuance  of  smuggling,  with  all  its  con- 
sequent crime  and  misery,  can  be  hostile  to  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  brandy.  IJy  fixing 
it  at  10s.  the  gallon,  neither  the  consumption  of  British  spirits  nor  rum  would  be  si>nsibly 
affected.  The  middle  classes  would,  however,  be  al)le  to  use  brand)',  on  occasions 
when,  perhaps,  at  present,  they  use  nothing ;  its  clandestine  importation  would  be  pre- 
vented;  those  engaged  in  smuggling  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  industrious 
pursuits;  and  the  manufacture  of  the  abominable  compounds,  that  are  now  so  frequently 
substituted  in  its  stead,  would  be  put  an  end  to.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  suggest  any 
measure  that  would  be  productive  of  so  much  advantage,  and  be  attended  with  fewer 
inconveniences. 

licjiulatioiis  as  to  Importation,  S;c. — Brandy,  geneva,  and  other  foreign  spirits,  must  be  imported,  if 
in  casks,  in  casks  containing  not  less  than  40  gallons,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  _  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.) 
They  must  also  be  imported  in  ships  of  70  tons  burden  or  upwards,  and  are  not  to  be  exported  from  a 
bonded  warehouse  except  in  a  vessel  of  like  tonnage,  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  —  (Ibid.) 

Brandy  is  not  to  be  imported  except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  or  place  of  which  it  is 
the  product,  or  from  which  it  is  imported,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  thereof,  and  100/.  by  the  master  of  the 
ship.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  S4.) 

Brandy  may  be  exported  to  Mexico,  Chili,  or  Peru,  in  casks  containing  not  less  than  15  gallons  each. 
—  (Trt-as.  Ord.  ITtli  of  Dcicnibcr,  lK'i7.) 

Brandy  and  geneva  may  V;  bottled  in  bonded  warehouses,  for  exportation  to  British  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies,  under  the  saiiv  -onditions  as  wine  and  rum.  —  (See  Spiiins.) 

In  most  of  the  public  accounts,  the  imports  of  brandy  and  geneva  are  blended  together.  It  would 
appear,  too,  from  the  note  to  the  following  account,  that  there  are  no  means  of  accurately  distinguishing 
them,  except  since  1814.  The  reader  will  find,  in  the  article  SriKiTs,  an  account  of  the  quantities  of 
bramly  and  geneva  entered  for  home  consumption,  and  the  rates  of  duty  upon  them,  in  c.ich  year  since 
1789.     The  following  account  shows  the  consumption  of  brandy,  and  rates  of  duty  on  it,  since  1814 : 
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All  Account  of  the  Number  of  Gallons  (Imperial  Measure}  of  Foreign  Brandy  entered  for  Home  Con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Kates  of  Duty  affecting  the  same,  and  the  entire  nett 
Produce  of  the  Duty,  each  Year  since  1814.  —  (Obtained  from  tlie  Custom-house.) 


years. 

Quantities  entered  for  Home 
Consumption. 

Nett  Produce  of  Duty  (Customs  and  Excise). 

Rales  of  Dutv 

per  Imperial 

Gallon  (Customs 

and  Excise). 

Gt.  Britain. 

Imp,  gal. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Great  Britait 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Gt.  Brit. 

Ireland. 

Imp,  gat. 
7,169 

Imp.  gal. 

£         s. 

d. 

£      S.     d. 

£        s.    d. 

£   s.  d. 

£   s.  d 

1814 

5U0,592 

5{n,761 

581,056    1 

1 

6,618  12    4 

587,674  13    5 

1    2  6J 

0  17  3| 

1815 

656,555 

5,160 

661,715 

740,747  12 

1 

4,702    6    1 

745,449  18    2 

— 

— 

1  1816 

657,062 

5,275 

662,.i37 

742,304    8 

0 

4,124  19.  5 

746,429    7    5 

— 

— 

1817 

634,017 

3,875 

637,892 

716,734    0 

6 

3,248    4    4 

719,982    4  10 

— 

— 

1818 

531,583 

6,232 

537,815 

599,586    0 

4 

5,287  10    1 

604,873  10    5 

— 

— 

1819 

787,422 

7,080 

794,502 

890,068  19 

8 

6,090  17  10 

896,159  17    6 

1    2  7i 

— 

18'20 

842,864 

6,025 

848,889 

9.56,275  16 

9 

5,219    8    6 

961,495    5    3 

— 

— 

1821 

914,630 

6,001 

920,631 

1,034,327  17 

0 

5,173  19    2 

1,039,501  16    2 

— 

— 

1822 

1,001,607 

7,308 

1,008,915 

1,132,416    3 

5 

6,414    1  10 

1,138,830    5    3 

— 

— 

1823 

1,083,104 

17,118 

1,100,222 

1,225,481  19 

7 

14,330    1    8 

1,239,812    1    3 

— 

1    2  8 

1824 

1,226,715 

984 

1,227,699 

1,387,204    2 

8 

1,207    9    8 

l,.'i8 -1,411  12    4 

— 



1825 

1,321,327 

3,550 

1,324,877 

1,489,768  11 

4 

4,177    3    9 

1,493,945  15    1 

— 

— 

1826 

1,473,243 

7,371 

1,480,614 

1,636,499    6 

7 

8,397  15    3 

1,464,897    1  10 

1    2  6 

1    2  6 

1827 

1,313,217 

7,271 

1,320,488 

1,471,501  12 

4 

8,232    5    0 

1,479,7.33  17    4 

— 

— 

1828 

1,327,929 

7,556 

l,33;j,485 

1,490,793    4 

2 

8,629  19  10 

1,499,4^3    4    0 

— 



1829 

1,301,450 

8,529 

1,309,979 

1,460,764  17 

6 

9,686  17    8 

1,470,4;51  15    2 



— 

1830 

(See  Note 

below.) 

1,285,967 

. 

. 

.        -        - 

1,443,018    5    8 

— 

— 

1831 

1,226,280 

8,821 

1,235,101 

1,378,244    0 

0 

9,923    0    0 

1, .388, 167    0    0 





1832 

1,570.075 

31,577     1,601,652 

1,765,889    0 

0 

35,511    0    0 

1,801,400    0    0 

— 

— 

Note.  —  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  official  records  by  fire,  no  separate  account  can  be 
rendered  of  the  consumption  of  brandy  and  geneva,  or  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  for  the  years  prior 
to  1814. 

The  trade  accounts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  been  incorporated  during  1830,  the  particulars 
for  that  year  are  stated  for  the  United  Kingdom  only. 

BRAS.S  (Ger.  Messing;  Du.  Messing,  Missing,  Geelkoper ;  Fr.  Cuivre  jaune,  Lailon ; 
It.  Ottone ;  Sp.  Laton,  Azofar ;  Rus.  Selenoi  mjed;  Lat.  Orichalcum,  Aurichalcum)  is  a 
factitious  metal,  made  of  copper  and  zinc  in  certain  proportions.  It  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour,  more  fusible  than  copper,  and  not  so  apt  to  tarnish.  It  is  malleable,  so 
ductile  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire,  and  is  tmicli  tougher  than  copper.  Its 
density  is  greater  than  the  mean  density  of  the  two  metals.  By  calculation  it  ought  to 
be  7 "63  nearly,  whereas  it  is  actually  8-39;  so  that  its  density  is  increased  by  about  one 
tenth.  The  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  known  accurately  tiie  difference  between  cop- 
per, Ijrass,  and  bronze.  They  considered  brass  as  only  a  more  valuable  kind  of  copper, 
and  therefore  used  tlie  word  as  to  denote  either.  They  called  copper  as  ci/prium,  after- 
wards cyprium ;  and  this  in  process  of  time  was  converted  into  ctipriim.  Dr.  Watson  has 
proved  that  it  was  to  brass  they  gave  the  name  of  orichalcum.  Brass  is  malleable  when 
cold,  unless  the  proportion  of  zinc  be  excessive;  but  when  heated  it  becomes  brittle.  It 
may  be  readily  turned  upon  the  lathe ;  and,  indeed,  works  more  kindly  than  any  other 
metal. 

There  Is  a  vast  variety  in  the  proportions  of  the  different  species  of  brass  used  in  com- 
merce ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  whether  the  perfection  of  this  alloy  depends  on  any 
certain  proportions  of  the  two  metals.  In  general,  the  extremes  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  proportions  of  zinc  are  from  12  to  25  parts  in  the  100.  In  some  of  the  British 
manufactories,  the  brass  made  contains  one  third  its  weight  of  zinc.  In  Germany  and 
Sweden  the  proportion  of  zinc  varies  from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  the  copper.  The 
ductility  of  brass  is  not  injured  when  the  proportion  of  zinc  is  highest.  This  metal  is 
much  u.sed  in  the  escapement  wheels,  and  other  nicer  parts  of  watch-making :  and  bars 
of  bra.ss,  very  carefully  made,  fetch  for  this  purpose  a  high  price. 

The  use  of  brass  is  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  Most  of  the  ancient  genuine  relics 
are  composed  of  various  mixtures  of  l)rass  with  tin  and  other  metals,  and  are  rather  to  be 
denominated  bronzes.  The  best  proportion  for  brass  guns  is  .said  to  be  1,000  lbs.  of 
copper,  990  lbs.  of  tin,  and  600  lbs.  of  brass,  in  11  or  1 2  cwt.  of  metal.  The  best  brass 
guns  are  made  of  malleable  metal,  not  of  pure  copper  and  zinc  alone ;  but  worse  metals 
are  used  to  make  it  run  closer  and  sounder,  as  lead  and  pot-metal.  —  (^TTiomson's  Che- 
mistrg,  Encijc,  Britannica,  §*c. ) 

BRAZILETTO,  an  inferior  species  of  Brazil  wood  brought  from  Jamaica.  It  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  least  esteemed  of  the  red  dye  woods. 

BRAZIL  NUTS,  or  Chesnuts  of  Brazil,  the  fruit  of  the  Juvia  (Berthollcfia  e.vcelsa), 
a  majestic  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  100  or  120  feet,  abounding  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil.  The  nuts  are  triangular,  having  a  cunei- 
form appearance,  with  sutures  at  each  of  the  angles;  the  shell  is  rough  and  hard,  and  o' 
a  brownish  ash  colour.  The  kernel  resembles  that  of  an  almond,  but  is  larger,  and  tastes 
more  like  a  common  hazel  nut ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil,  that  may  be  obtained  by 
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oxjircssion  or  otherwise.  Tlicse  nuts  do  not  grow  separately,  or  in  clusters,  but  are 
^■oiitained,  to  the  number  of  from  15  to  50  or  more*,  in  great  ligneous  pericarps  or  outer 
shells,  generally  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  This  outer  shell  is  very  har4  and  strong, 
so  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  at  tlie  nuts,  which  are  closely  packed  in  cells  inside. 
The  natives  are  particularly  fond  of  this  fruit,  and  celebrate  the  liarvest  of  the  juvla  with 
rejoicings ;  it  is  also  very  much  esteemed  in  Europe.  The  nuts  brought  to  this  country 
and  the  Continent  arc  chiefly  exported  from  Para,  and  form  an  article  of  considerable 
commercial  inijiortance.  —  { Humboldt'' s  Pers.  Nar.  vol.  v.  p.  538.  Eng.  trans.) 

BRAZIL  WOOD  (Fr.  Bois  de  Brcsil;  Ger.  Brasilienholz ;  Du.  Brasilienhout;  It. 
Legno  del  Brasile,  Verzino;  Sp.  Madera  del  Bresil;  Port.  Puo  Brasil).  It  has  been 
commonly  supposed  that  this  wood  derived  its  name  from  the  country  in  wliich  it  is 
principally  produced.  But  Dr.  Bancroft  has  conclusively  shown  that  woods  yielding  a 
red  dye  were  called  Brazil  woods  long  previously  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  that 
the  early  voyagers  gave  the  name  of  Brazil  to  that  part  of  that  continent  to  which  it  is 
still  a))plied,  from  their  having  ascertained  that  it  abounded  in  such  woods.  —  (See  the 
learned  and  excell.ejit  work.  Philosophy  of  Colours,  vol.  ii.  pp.  316 — 321.) 

It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  is  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  province  of  Pernambuco,  where 
it  is  called  Pao  da  rain/ia,  or  Queen's  wood  ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  tree  is  large,  crooked,  and  knotty;  the  leaves  arc  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  exhale  ati 
agreeable  odour.  Its  botanical  name  is  Ciesn/pinia  Brasilctto ;  but  it  is  called  by  the  natives  ibirivilanga. 
■Notwithstanding  its  apparent  bulk,  the  bark  is  so  thick,  that  a  tree  as  large  as  a  man's  body  with  the  bark, 
will  not  be  so  thick  as  the  leg  when  peeled.  When  cut  into  chips,  it  loses  the  pale  colour  it  before  had, 
and  becomes  red  ;  and  when  chewed,  has  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  used  lor  various  purposes  by  cabinet-makers, 
and  admits  of  a  beautitul  varnish  :  but  its  principal  use  is  in  dyeing  red;  and  though  the  colour  is  liable 
to  decay,  yet,  by  mixing  with  it  alum  and  tartar,  it  is  easily  made  permanent;  there  is  also  made  of  it,  by 
means  of  acids,  a  sort  of  liquid  lake  or  carmine,  for  painting  in  miniature. 

Brazil  wood  has  been  for  many  years  past  a  royal  monopoly ;  its  exportation,  except  on  account  of 
government,  being  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties.  Owing  to  the  improvident  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  cut  down  by  the  government  agents,  it  is  now  rarely  found  within  several  leagues  of  the 
coast.  Indeed,  we  are  assured  that  many  of  the  planters  have  privately  cut  down  the  trees  on  their  estates, 
and  used  the  timber  as  fire-wood,  that  they  might  not  expose  tliemselves  to  annoyance  from  the  arbitrary 
and  vexatious  proceedings  of  these  functionaries.  Thequantity  of  Brazil  wood  imported  into  this  country 
is  but  inconsiderable.  Its  price  in  the  London  market,  exclusive  of  the  duty  (,2/.  per  Ion),  varies  from 
GO/,  to  80/.  per  ton.  —  (Dr.  Bancroft  in  loc.  cit.  Encyc.  Metrop.  Modern  Tiave/lcr,  vol.  xxix.  p.  87. ;  Malte 
Brun,  vol.  v.  p.  525.  Eng.  cd.  ^-c). 

BREAD,  the  principal  article  in  the  food  of  mast  civilised  natiftns,  consists  of  a  paste 
or  dough  formed  of  the  flour  or  meal  of  different  sorts  of  grain  mixed  with  water,  and 
baked.  When  stale  dough  or  yeast  is  added  to  the  fresh  dough,  to  make  it  swell,  it  is 
said  to  be  leavened;  when  nothing  of  this  sort  is  added,  it  is  said  to  be  %mleavened. 

I.  Historical  Sketch  of  Bread. — The  President  de  Goguet  has  endeavoured,  with  his 
usual  sagacity  and  learning,  to  trace  the  succes.sive  steps  by  which  it  is  probable  men 
were  led  to  discover  the  .art  of  making  bread — (  Origin  of  Laws,  kc.  vol.  i.  pp.  95 — 105. 
Eng.  trans. ) ;  but  nothing  positive  is  known  on  the  subject.  It  is  certain,  however, 
from  the  statements  in  the  .sacred  writings,  that  the  use-of  unleavened  bread  was  common 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  —  (Gen.  xviii.  8.);  and  that  leavened  bread  was  used  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  for  he  proliibits  eating  the  Paschal  lamb  with  such  bread. — (Exod. 
xii.  15.)  The  Greeks  affirmed  that  Pan  had  instructed  them  in  the  art  of  making 
bread ;  but  they,  no  doubt,  were  indebted  for  this  art,  as  well  as  for  their  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  who  had  early  settled  in  their  country. 
The  method  of  grinding  corn  by  hand  mills  was  practised  in  Egypt  and  Greece  from  a 
very  remote  epoch ;  but  for  a  lengthened  period  the  Romans  had  no  other  method  of 
making  flour,  than  by  beating  roasted  corn  in  mortars.  'I'lie  Macedonian  war  helped  to 
make  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  refinements  of  Greece;  and  Pliny  men- 
tions, that  public  bakers  were  then,  for  the  first  tiiric,  established  in  Rome — (Hist. 
Nai.Ub.  xviii.  c.  11.).  The  conquests  of  the  Romans  diffused,  amongst  many  other  u.seful 
discoveries,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  as  practised  in  Rome,  through  the 
wliole  south  of  Europe. 

The  use  of  yeast  in  the  raising  of  bread  seems,  however,  from  a  passage  of  Pliny 
(lib.  xviii.  c.  7.),  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Germans  and  Gauls  before  it  was  practi.sed 
by  the  Romans ;  the  latter,  like  the  Greeks,  having  leavened  their  bread  by  intermixing 
the  fresh  dough  with  that  which  had  become  stale.  The  Roman  jiractice  seems  to  have 
.superseded  that  which  was  previously  in  use  in  France  and  Sjiain  ;  for  the  art  of  raising 
bread  by  an  admixture  of  yeast  was  not  practised  in  France  in  modern  times,  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  though  the  bread 
made  in  this  way  was  decidedly  superior  to  that  previously  in  use,  it  was  declared,  by  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  to  be  prejudicial  to  health  ;  and  the  use  of  yeast  was  pro- 
hibited under  the  severest  penalties !  Luckily,  however,  the  taste  of  the  public  concur- 
ring with  the  interest  of  the  bakers,  proved  too  powerfid  for  these  absurd  regulations, 

*  Humboldt  says  he  had  most  frequently  found  from  15  to  22  nuts  in  each  pericarp  ;  but  De  Laet,  who 
gave  the  lir.'.t  and  most  .iccurate  description  of  this  fruit,  savs  that  the  pericarp  is  divided  into  six  com- 
partments,  each  of  which  incloses  from  8  to  12  nuts.  —  (See  tiumioldl  in  loc.  cit.) 
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which  fell  gradually  into  disuse  ;  and  yeast  has  long  been,  almost  every  where,  used  in 
preCerence  to  any  thing  else  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  to  the  wholesomeness  and  ex- 
cellence of  which  it  hiis  not  a  little  contributed. 

The  species  of  bread  in  common  use  in  a  country  depends  partly  on  the  taste  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  more  on  the  sort  of  grain  suitable  for  its  soil.  But  the  superiority  of 
wheat  to  all  other  farinaceous  plants  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  is  so  very  great,  that 
wherever  it  is  easily  and  successfully  cultivated,  wlieaten  bread  is  used,  to  the  nearly  total 
exclusion  of  most  others.  Where,  however,  the  soil  or  climate  is  less  favourable  to  its 
growth,  rye,  oats,  &c.  are  used  in  its  stead.  A  very  great  change  for  the  better  has,  in 
this  respect,  taken  place  in  Great  Britain  within  the  last  century.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Harrison,  in  his  description  of  England  (p.  1G8.),  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
gentry  had  wheat  sufficient  for  their  own  tables,  but  that  their  household  and  poor  neigh- 
bours were  usually  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  It  appears 
ft-om  the  household  book  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that,  in  1596,  rye  bread  and  oatmeal  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  servants,  even  in  great  families,  in  the  southern  counties. 
Barley  bread  is  stated  in  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  by  Charles  I.,  in  1626,  to  be  the  usual 
food  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  people.  —  i^Sir  F.  M.  Eden  on  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  561.)  At 
the  Revolution,  the  wheat  produced  in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  I)y  JMr.  King 
and  Dr.  Davenant  to  amount  to  1,750,000  quarters. — {Davenanfs  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  217.)  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  very  well  informed  author  of  the  Tracts  on  the  Corn 
Trade,  originally  published  in  1758,  states,  that  in  his  time  wheat  had  become  much 
more  generally  the  food  of  the  common  people  than  it  had  been  in  1689;  !)ut  he  adds 
(2d  ed.  p.  182.  Lond.  1766.),  that  notwithstanding  this  increase,  some  very  intelligent 
inquirers  were  of  opinion  that  even  then  not  more  than  half  the  people  of  England  fed 
on  wheat.  Mr.  Smith's  own  estimate,  which  is  very  carefully  drawn  up,  is  a  little 
higlier  ;  for  taking  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1 760,  at  6,000,000,  he 
supposed  that  3,750,000  were  consumers  of  wheat ;  739,000,  of  barley  ;  888,000,  of 
rye  ;  and  623,000,  of  oats.  Mr.  Smith  further  supposed  that  they  individually  con- 
sumed, the  first  class,  1  quarter  of  wheat ;  the  second,  1  quarter  and  3  bushels  of 
barley;  the  third,  1  quarter  and  1  bushel  of  rye;  and  the  fourth,  2  quarters  and 
7  bushels  of  oats. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  iLirdly  any  wheat  was  used  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England.  In  Cumberland,  the  principal  families  used  only  a  small  quantity  about 
Christmas.      The  crust  of  the  goose  pie,  with  which  almost  every  table  in  the  county  is 

then  supplied,  was,  at  the  period  referred  to,  almost  uniformly  made  of  barley  meal 

(Eden  on  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  564.) 

Every  one  knows  how  inajjplicable  these  statements  are  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  England  at  the  present  time.  Wheaten  bread  is  now  universally  made  use  of  in  towns 
and  villages,  and  almost  every  where  in  the  country.  Barley  is  no  longer  used,  except  in 
the  distilleries  and  in  brewing;  oats  are  employed  only  in  the  feeding  of  horses;  and 
the  consumption  of  rye  bread  is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  The  produce  of  the 
wheat  crops  has  been,  at  the  very  least,  trebled  since  1760.  And  if  to  this  innnense 
increase  in  the  suj)ply  of  wheat,  we  add  the  still  more  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
supply  of  butchers'  meat — (see  art.  Catti.k),  the  fact  of  a  very  signal  improvement  having 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  population,  in  respect  of  food,  will  be  ol)vious. 

But  great  as  has  been  tiie  improvement  in  the  condition  of  tlie  people  of  England 
since  1760,  it  is  but  trifling  compared  to  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place,  since  the 
same  period,  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  At  the  middle  of  last  century, 
Scotch  agriculture  was  in  the  most  depressed  state ;  the  tenants  were  destitute  alike  of 
capital  and  skill ;  green  crops  were  almost  wliolly  unknown ;  and  the  quantity  of  wheat 
that  was  raised  was  quite  inconsiderable.  A  field  of  8  acres  sown  with  this  grain,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  in  1727,  was  reckoned  so  great  a  curiosity  that  it  excited  the 
attention  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  !  —  (  nohcrtson's  Rural  liecoUecttons,  p.  267. )  But 
even  so  late  as  the  American  war,  the  wheat  raised  in  the  I^othians  and  BcrAvicksliirc  did 
not  exceed  a  third  part  of  what  is  now  grown  in  them ;  and  taking  the  whole  country 
at  an  average,  it  will  be  a  moderate  estimate,  to  say  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has 
increased  in  a  tenfold  proportion  since  1780.  At  that  period  no  wlieaten  bread  was  to 
be  met  with  in  the  country  places  and  villages  of  Scotland  ;  ont  cakes  and  burleij  bannocks 
being  tmivcrsally  made  use  of.  But  at  present  the  case  is  widely  different.  The  upper 
and  also  the  mitldle  and  lower  classes  in  towns  and  villages  use  only  wheaten  bread,  and 
even  in  farmhouses  it  is  very  extensively  consumed.  There  is,  at  this  moment,  hardly  a 
village  to  be  met  with,  however  limited  its  extent,  that  has  not  a  public  baker. 

In  many  parts  of  England  it  is  the  custom  for  private  families  to  bake  their  own 
bread.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Kent,  and  in  some  parts  of  Lancashire.  In 
1804,  there  was  not  a  single  public  baker  in  Manchester ;  and  their  number  is  still  very 
limited. 

2.    Refjiilafions  as  to  the  Manufacture  of  Bread.  —  Owing  to  the  vast  importance  of 
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bread,  its  manufacture  has  been  subjected  In  most  countries  to  various  regulations,  some 
of  which  have  had  a  beneficial  anil  others  an  injurious  operation. 

a.  Assize  of  Bread.  —  From  the  year  1266",  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  down  to  our 
own  days,  it  has  been  customary  to  regulate  the  price  at  which  bread  should  be  sold 
according  to  the  price  of  wheat  or  flour  at  the  time.  An  interference  of  this  sort  was 
supposed  to  be  necessary,  to  prevent  that  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  bakers  which  it  was 
feared  might  otherwise  take  place.  But  it  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  this  appre- 
hension was  of  the  most  futile  description.  The  trade  of  a  baker  is  one  that  may  be 
easily  learned,  and  it  requires  no  considerable  capital  to  carry  it  on  ;  so  that  were  those 
engaged  in  the  business  in  any  particular  town  to  attempt  to  force  up  prices  to  an  arti- 
ficial elevation,  the  combination  would  be  immediately  defeated  by  the  competition  of 
others ;  and  even  though  this  were  not  the  case,  the  facility  with  which  bread  may  be 
baked  at  home  would  of  itself  serve  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  any  combination.  But  the 
assize  regulations  were  not  merely  useless  ;  they  were  in  many  respects  exceedingly  injuri- 
ous :  they  rendered  the  price  of  flour  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  the  baker ; 
and  they  obliged  the  baker  who  used  the  finest  flour,  and  made  the  best  bread,  to  sell  at 
the  same  rate  as  those  who  used  inferior  flour,  and  whose  bread  was  decidedly  of  a  worse 
quality.  But  these  considerations,  how  obvious  soever  they  may  now  appear,  were  for 
a  long  time  entirely  overlooked.  According,  however,  as  the  use  of  wheaten  bread  was 
extended,  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  set  assizes  in  small  towns  and  villages ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  fewness  of  the  bakers  in  such  places  gave  them  greater  facilities 
for  combining  together,  the  price  of  bread  was  almost  uniformly  lower  in  them  than  in 
places  where  assizes  were  set.  In  consequence,  partly  of  this  circumstance,  but  still  more 
of  the  increase  of  intelligence  as  to  such  matters,  the  practice  of  setting  an  assize  was 
gradually  relinquished  in  most  places;  and  in  1815  it  was  expressly  abolished,  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  (55  Geo.  3.  c.  99- ),  in  London  and  its  environs.  In  other  places, 
though  the  power  to  set  an  assize  still  subsists,  it  is  seldom  acted  upon,  and  has  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse. 

b.  Regulations  as  to  the  Weight,  and  Ingredients  to  he  used  in  making  Bread.  — Accord- 
ing to  the  assize  acts,  a  sack  of  flour  weighing  280  lbs.  is  supposed  capable  of  being 
baked  into  80  quartern  loaves ;  one  fifth  of  the  loaf  being  supposed  to  consist  of  water 
and  salt,  and  four  fiftlis  of  flour.  But  the  number  of  loaves  that  may  be  made  from  a 
sack  of  flour  de])ends  entirely  on  its  goodness.  Good  flour  requires  more  water  than 
bad  flour,  and  old  flour  than  new  flour.  Sometimes  82,  83,  and  even  86  loaves  have  been 
made  from  a  sack  of  flour,  and  sometimes  hardly  80. 

Under  the  assize  acts,  bakers  are  restricted  to  bake  only  tlirco  kinds  of  b/cad,  viz.  wheaten,  standard 
wheatcii,  and  household  ;  the  first  being  made  of  the  finest  flour,  the  second  of  the  whole  flour  inixc<i, 
.ind  the  thinl  of  the  coarser  fiour.  The  loaves  are  divided  into  peck,  half  peck,  and  quartern  loaves; 
the  Icfial  weight  of  each,  when  baked,  being,  the  peck  loaf  17  lbs.  602.,  the  half-peck  bibs,  lloz.,  and 
the  qu:ntcrn  4  lbs.  5'^  oz.  avoirdupois. 

Now,  however,  ills  enacted,  that  within  the  city  of  London,  and  in  those  places  in  the  country  where 
an  assize  is  not  set,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  bakers  to  make  and  sell  bread  made  of  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  rice,  or  potatoes,  or  any  of  them,  along  with  common  fait,  pure 
water,  eggs,  milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  other  yeast,  and  tnixcd  in  such  prupurtions  as  ilicy  sliall  think 
Jit.—[3Geo.  i.  c.  106.  \  2.,  and  1  &  '2  Geo.  4.  c.  .00.  (j  2.) 

It  is  also  enacted,  by  the  same  statutes,  that  bakers  in  London,  and  in  the  country,  that  is,  in  all  jilaccs 
10  miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange  where  an  assize  is  not  set,  }>mt/  7/ia/cc'  and  srii  bread  of  such  weight 
and  size  as  they  think  fit,  any  law  or  assize  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  liut  it  is  at  tiie  same  time 
enacted,  that  such  bread  shall  always  be  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight  of  l(i  ounces  to  the  pound,  and  in  no 
other  manner,  under  a  penalty  for  every  oflence  of  not  more  than  40s. ;  except,  however,  French  or  fancy 
bread,  or  rolls,  which  may  be  sold  without  previously  weighing  the  same. 

Bakers  or  sellers  of  bread  are  bound  to  have  lixed,  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  their  shop,  a  beam  and 
scales,  with  proper  weights  for  weighing  bread  ;  and  a  person  purchasing  bread  may  require  it  to  be 
weighed  in  his  presence.  Bakers  and  others  sending  out  bread  in  carts,  are  to  supply  them  with  beams, 
scales,  &c.,  and  to  weigh  the  bread  if  required,  under  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  51.  —  (3  Geo.  4. 
c.  106.  5  8.) 

Bakers,  either  journeymen  or  masters,  using  alum  or  any  other  unwholesome  ingredient,  and  convicted 
on  their  own  confession,  or  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more  witnesses,  to  forfeit  not  exceeding  LW.  and  not  less 
than  5/.  if  beyond  the  environs  of  London,  and  mX  exceeding  10/.  nor  less  than  5/.  if  within  London  or  its 
environs.  Justices  arc  allowed  to  publish  the  names  of  oftenders.  The  adulteration  of  meal  or  flour  is 
punishable  by  a  like  penalty.  Loaves  made  of  any  other  grain  than  wheat,  without  the  city  and  its 
liberties,  or  l)eyond  10  miles  of  the  Hoyal  Exchange,  to  be  marked  with  a  large  lioman  M.  ;  and  every 
iierson  exposing  such  loaves  without  such  mark  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  H)s.  nor  less  than  10s.  for  every 
loaf  so  exposed.  —  (1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  50.  \  fi.) 

Any  ingredient  or  mixture  found  within  the  house,  mill,  stall,  shop,  &c.  of  any  miller,  mealman,  or 
baker,  which  after  due  examination  shall  be  .ndjudged  to  have  been  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
adulteration,  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  the  person  within  whose  premises  it  is  found  punished,  if  within  the 
city  of  London  and  its  environs,  by  a  penalty  not  exceeding  10/.  nor  less  than  40s.  for  the  first  offence, 
5i.  lor  the  second  offence,  and  10/.  for  every  subsequent  oflence.  —  (3  Gen.  4.  c.  10(i.  \  14.)  And  if  without 
London  and  its  environs,  the  party  in  whose  house  or  premises  ingredients  for  adulteratioiwhall  be  found, 
fhall  forfeit  for  every  such  oflence  not  less  than  5/.  and  not  more  than  20/.  —  (1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  5.  ^  8.) 

Bakers  in  London  and  its  environs  are  not  to  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  bread,  rolls,  or  cakes,  nor  bake 
or  deliver  any  meat,  pudding,  pie,  tart,  or  victuals  of  any  sort,  on  Sundays,  except  between  the  hours  of 
nine  in  the  morning  and  une  in  the  alternoon,  under  penalty  of  10s.  for  the  first  oflence,  20s.  for  the  second 
oflence,  and  40s.  for  every  subsequent  oflence (3  Geo.  4.  c.  106.  \  16.) 

Bakers  in  the  country  are  prohibited  from  selling,  &c.  any  bread,  &r.,  or  baking  or  delivering  any 
meat,  Ike,  on  Sunday?,  .iny  time  after  half  past  1  o'clock  of  the  aftornoi/n  (jf  that  da)',  or  during  the  time 
of  divine  service,  under  penalty  of  .js.  for  the  first  oflence,  lOs.  for  the  ."ccond,  and  '-Vs.  for  the  third  and 
every  gubsequcnt  ofTcnce.  —  .'-'J  >'.  v;.  ?■.  ,    "C-   M?) 
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There  are  several  regulations  in  flie  acts  now  in  force  with  respect  to  the  saie,  &c.  of  bread  where  an 
assize  is  set ;  but  as  the  jjractice  of  setting  an  assize  is  nearly  relinquished,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  reca^ 
pitulatc  tliem.  The  weight  of  the  assize  bread  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  principle  on  which 
its  |)rice  is  fixed. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohiliition  against  the  use  of  alum,  it  is  believed  to  be  .very  generally  employed, 
particularly  by  the  bakers  of  London.  —  "  In  the  metropolis,"  says  Dr.  Thomson  {Su/ipl.  to  Kncyc.  Brit. 
art.  linking),  "  where  the  goodness  of  bread  is  estimated  entirely  by  its  whiteness,  it  is  usual  with  those 
bakers  who  employ  flour  of  an  inferior  quality,  to  add  as  much  alum  as  common  salt  to  the  dough  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  quantity  of  salt  added  is  diminished  a  half,  and  the  deficiency  supplied  by  an  equal  weight 
of  alum.     This  improves  the  look  of  the  bread,  rendering  it  much  whiter  and  firmer." 

There  are  believed  to  be  about  1,700  bakers  in  London,  Westminster,  &c.  The  trade  which  they  carry 
on  is  in  general  but  limited,  and  it  is  not  reckoned  a  very  advantageous  line  of  business. 

BREMEN,  one  of  the  free  Hanseatic  cities,  situated  on  the  river  Weser,  about  50 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  53'  4f'  N.,  long.  8°  48'  E.  Population  about  46,000. 
Its  situation  on  the  Weser  renders  Bremen  the  principal  emporium  of  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, Hesse,  and  other  countries  traversed  by  that  river.  The  charges  on  the  buying, 
selling,  and  shipping  of  goods  are  very  moderate.  The  principal  exports  are  linens, 
grain,  oak  bark,  glass,  smalts,  haras,  hides,  rapeseed,  beef  and  pork,  rags,  wool  and  woollen 
goods,  wine,  &c.  The  wheat  and  barley  shipped  here  are  mostly  very  inferior  ;  but  the 
oats  arc  useful  common  feed ;  beans  are  good.  The  linens  are  mostly  the  same  as 
those  from  Hamburgli.  The  imports  consist  of  coftee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  pro- 
ducts ;  wines,  raw  cotton,  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  hardware,  earthenware,  brandy,  tallow, 
tar,  oil,  tea,  &c. 

Entrance  to  Bremen.  —  The  entrance  to  the  Weser  lies  between  the  Mellum  and 
other  sands  on  the  south-western,  and  the  Teglers  Plaat,  &c.  on  the  north-eastern 
side.  Its  course  from  Bremerlehe  to  its  mouth  is  nearly  S.  E.  and  N.W.  It  is  buoyed 
throughout.  The  buoys  on  the  right  or  starboard  side  when  entering  being  black  and 
marked  with  letters,  while  those  on  the  left  or  larboard  are  white  and  numbered.  The 
first  or  outer  black  buoy  has  a  gilt  key  upon  it,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the  schlusstl  or 
key  buoy  ;  it  lies  in  lO^V  fathoms,  bearing  N.  E.  5  miles  from  Wrangeroog  light.  This 
is  an  intermitting  light,  havhig  replaced,  in  1830,  the  old  coal-fire  beacon  on  the  island 
of  Wrangcroog,  opposite  to  the  northern  extremity  of  East  Friesland.  It  is,  according 
to  the  most  authentic  statements,  in  lat.  53°  474'  N.,  long.  7°  51'  55'  E.  ;  is  elevated 
63}  feet  above  high  water  mark,  being  alternately  visible  and  invisible  for  tlic  space  of 
a  minute.  A  light  vessel  is  moored  in  the  fair-way  of  the  Weser,  between  the  black 
buoys  E  and  F,  and  the  white  buoys  2  and  3.  She  has  two  mast.s :  during  day,  a  red 
flag,  with  a  white  cross  upon  it,  is  kept  flying  at  the  main- mast;  and  at  night  she 
exhibits  7  lantern  lights,  28  feet  above  deck.  This  vessel  is  on  no  account  to  leave 
lier  station,  unless  compelled  by  the  ice.  Large  vessels  do  not  now  generally  ascend 
further  than  Bremerlehe,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  about  38  miles  below  Bremen, 
where  a  new  and  spacious  harbour  has  been  constructed.  But  vessels  not  drawing  more 
than  7  feet  water  come  up  to  town;  and  those  drawing  from  13  to  14  feet  come  up  to 
Vegesack,  about  13  miles  from  Bremen.  — (See  the  valuable  Sailing  Directions  fur  the 
North  Sea,  published  by  Mr.  Norrie.) 
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■  Imports,  Sales,  and  Stocks,  of  some  of  the  principal  Articles  imported  into  Bremen,  in 
the  Years  1830,  1831,  and  18o2, 


Years. 

Imports. 

Sales. 

Stock;.,  .-1st  December. 

fl830 

13,000,000  lbs. 

14,000.0(K)  lbs. 

3,.500,000  lbs. 

Coffee 

-!18.-J1 

11,000,000  — 

13,0(«,(HiO  — 

1,;700,0W)  — 

(1832 

14,0(H»,(HK)  — 

10,5(X),000  — 

5,000,000  — 

f  18.30 

16,.t00,()00  — 

]6,."'00,i)00  — 

3,.t00,000  — 

Sugar  *,  raw 

■};83i 

2.3,(K)(),0O0  — 

22,2-'5,000  — 

4,2-J5,(.O0  — 

US32 

25,000,000  — 

iy,22.7,(XK)  — 

10,(XjO,(XK)  — 

riA3o 

"1,745  hhds. 

20,fi24  hhds. 

4,87i>  hhds. 

Tobacco  and  stems    - 

i  1831 

£1,020     — 

21,41)7     — 

5,0,S9    — 

(1832 

31,005    — 

2t>,750    — 

9,.;44    — 

flS'JO 

3,9.i0  bales 

5,150  bales 

l,-3(X)bales 

Cotton       -        .       - 

■    1831 

S,'J00    — 

5,6.70    — 

&70    — 

(  18.32 

5,250    — 

5,100    — 

1,000    — 

f  1830 

9,070  tierces 

9,.570  tierces 

2,500  tierces 

Rice       .          .        . 

■51831 

7,280      — 

9,780      — 

C  18.32 

4,8.-T7      — 

4,712      _ 

la-      _ 

ri830 

32,620  barrels 

31,820  barrels 

2,r>00  barrels 

Fish  oil       -       -      - 

•J  1831 

24,4«)      — 

24.8(i0      — 

2,100      — 

(1832 

48,9  >0      — 

45,700      — 

.r,,000       — 

cimo 

.3O,.S00  number 

31 ,000  number 

4,.''>00  number 

Hides        -       - 

-;  18.31 

S2,r)05      — 

32  545      — 

4,650      — 

« 

tl&32 

50,(100      — 

.35,540      — 

19,110      — 

Among  other  imports  in  18.32,  were,  rum,  1,583  puncheons  ;  logwood,  1,706,000 lbs. ;  fustic,  516,000  lbs. ; 
indigo,  256  boxes  .ind  22serons;  pepper,  2,500  bags  ;  pimento,  1,6.70  bags;  saltpetre,  4,873  bags  ;  ashes, 
354  barrels  North  American,  and  1,''51  casks  Russian.  The  sugar  and  coftfee  are  principally  brought  from 
Cuba.  The  imports  of  French  wine  in  1831  were  11,205  barrels  and  4,300  pieces.  Tea  is  also  imported 
to  a  pretty  considerable  extent. 


*  Exclusive  of  the  raw,  about  3,000,000  lbs.  of  refined  sugar  were  imported  in  1832. 
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Exports.  — hinens  are  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export  from  Bremen.  They  are  mostly 
sold  by  the  piece  ;  but  there  ace  great  differences  in  the  dimensions  of  pieces  of  diftorent  denominations. 
The  following  table  is,  therefore,  of  importance,  as  it  exhibits  the  various  descriptions  of  linens  usually 
met  with  at  Bremen,  with  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  different  pieces.  It  also  gives  their  price  free 
on  board  in  sterling  money,  at  the  exchange  of  6  rix-doUars  per  11.  sterling,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1833. 


1                                           Descriptjon  of  Linen . 

Length. 

Width. 

Price  free  on  board.          ( 

Silesian  Linens. 

Yards. 

Xnchea, 

£    S. 

d. 

£  s.    d. 

Platillas,  white          -          -           -           -    per  piece  Rd. 

37| 

30 

0  18 

4 

to   1  16    8 

brown  or  cholets       .          -          -           .         - 

. 

0  15 

0 

—  10    0 

Bretagnes          -              ...              .            . 

U 

- 

0    4 

2 

—  092 

Ditto           ...               .... 

35 

0  10 

0 

—   0  18    4 

Casarillos  (in  3  rolls)        -           -               -           . 

37i 

SO 

1     0 

0 

—   1  13    4 

Estopillas  unies,  clarines,  and  k  fleurs            ... 

8 

. 

0    7 

6 

—    13    4 

Rouans           ...--. 

52i 

40 

1  16 

8 

—   3  13    4 

Scuott. 

Arabias          -           •                .... 

20i 

24 

0  15 

0 

—   15    2 

Buchlinen,  or  checks  and  stripes       .           .            -         - 

15 

- 

0    5 

0 

—  068 

Coutils           ...              .              ... 

371 

29 

1    1 

8 

—   2    0    0 

Creas  -A  la  Morlaix           .           -              .            - 

67i 

- 

2    0 

0 

—  3  13    4 

Dowlas           ...... 

66 

29 

1  16 

8 

—  300 

Listados               .               .               -               ... 

421 

33 

1    3 

4 

—   2  13    4 

TVestphali'an. 

Bielefield  shirting           ..... 

371 

SO 

1  13 

4 

—  10    0    0 

Osnaburghs,  white,  ord.  to  superfine           ... 

125 

27 

3  10 

0 

—   3  16    8 

Meyerlinen           .... 

. 

_ 

2    6 

8 

—   2  13     4 

Wcserlinen,  called  Toile  i  la  rose             -              .           - 

. 

. 

2    0 

0 

—   234 

Bodenwerder,  grey               -           .              .... 

. 

26 

1    8 

4 

—    1  18     4 

Tecklenburg,  true  born  white           •            .           .          . 

. 

27 

2    6 

8 

—   2  13    4 

Iburgs,  superfine              -               .               - 

. 

- 

2  16 

8 

—  3  1.;    4 

Hempen,  best  white 

. 

_ 

2  10 

0 

—  300 

brown  and  stout 

. 

. 

1  16 

8 

—  218 

Ravensduck           .          .              .              -" 

37i 

. 

0  15 

0 

—   1    0    0 

Sailcloth,  imitation  of  Russia 

30 

1    6 

9 

—   1  16    8 

Dutch 

. 

2  10 

0 

—   300 

White  rolls  (in  3  rolls)           ..... 

. 

28 

0  13 

4 

—  0  18    4 

Bouten,  No.  S.                .                     - 

ivi 

29 

0    5 

7 

—  079 

Brown  rolls,  No.  0.  4.  3.  2.  1.            -           . 

571 

0    5 

10 

—   0  18    4 

Fine  twilled  bagging           -               -               ... 

45 

0  IG 

4 

—   1    0    0 

Diaper  bagging            ..... 

50 

28 

0    8 

4 

—  0  14    3 

Halblaken  or  Burlaps,  No.  0.  4.  3.  2.  1.             per  d.  ell  Gr. 

ii 

31 

0    0 

*k 

—   0    0    6|  ) 

Dielingen,  coaroe               ...    per  200  ells  Rd. 

125' 

27 

1    S 

0 

—    1   10    0 

Cotton  bagging,  imitation  of  Dundee       .        -    per  piece 

50 

42 

0  15 

0 

—   0  18    4 

Jlcssian. 

Fine  quality,  black  seals           ..... 

371 

40 

0  13 

4 

—   0  18    4 

Good  quality,  red  seals        -               .... 

. 

0  lU 

0 

—    0  13    4 

Ordinary,        ditto            -             .             .            '. 

- 

- 

C    8 

4 

—   0  10    0 

Arrivals.  —  During  the  year  1832,  1,116  ships  entered  the  port  of  Bremen.  Of  these,  120  were  from 
Great  Britain  ;  121  from  the  United  States ;  G8  from  the  West  Indies  ;  108  from  Russia  ;  84  from  Den- 
mark ;  Ifi  from  South  America ;  and  the  remainder  from  the  Netherlands,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  &c. 
The  shipping  charges  at  Bremen  are  particularly  low. 

£migratiun.  —  From  9,000  to  10,000  emigrants  left  Bremen  in  1832,  for  America ;  their  conveyance 
has  become  an  object  of  much  imixjrtance,  particularly  to  the  American  ship-owners. 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  thalers,  or  rix-doUars,  of  72  groots  or  grotes  ;  the  grote  being  divided 
into  5  swares.  The  Bremen  rix-dollar  current  is  worth  2s.  2d.  sterling  j  and  the  par  of  exchange  is 
1/.  ."Sterling  =;  6  rix-doUars  22  grotes  4  swares. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  pound  =  2  marks  =  16  ounces  =  32  loths  =  7,690  English 
grains.  Hence,  100  lbs.  of  Bremen  =  1(j9'8  avoirdupois,  or  49825  kilog.  A  load  or  pfundschwer  —  SO()ll)S., 
but  carriers  reckon  it  at  308  lbs.  A  centner  =  116  lbs.  ;  a  shippound  =  2^  centners,  or  290  lbs. ;  a  wnage 
of  iron  =  120  lbs.  ;  a  stone  of  flax  =  20  lbs.  ;  a  stone  of  wool  =  10  lbs.  A  ton  of  butter  great  measure  = 
300  lbs.  ;  and  a  ton  of  do.  small  measure  =  220  lbs. 

The  dry  measures  are,  4  spints  =  1  viertel ;  4  viertels  —  1  scheffel ;  10  scheffels  =:  1  quart ;  4  quar's 
=  1  last ;  the  last  =  8070  bushels  Winchester  measure,  or  10087  quarters ;  that  is,  10  quarters  and 
07  bushel.     A  barrel  of  salt  ~  3J  scheffels.     A  last  of  coals  —  2  chaldrons  Newcastle  measure. 

The  liquid  measures  are,  88  quarts  =  1  viertel ;  5  viertels  =  1  anker ;  4  ankers  =  1  tierce ;  IJ  tierce 
=  1  oxhoft ;  the  oxhoft  =  58  English  wine  gallons.  Wine  is  sometimes  sold  by  the  ahm  of  4  ankers  = 
37|  Eng.  wine  gallons.  A  barrel  of  whale  oil  =  6  steckan,  or  216  lbs.  nett  =  31 J  Eng.  wine  gallons.  A 
ship  last  of  herrings,  salt,  and  coals  =  12  barrels. 

The  Bremen  foot  -  ll'.'J8  Eng.  inches  :  hence,  100  Bremen  feet  =  94  8  Eng.  ditto.  The  Bremen  ell  is 
2  fei  t ;  and  100  ells  of  Bremen  =  63^  Eng.  yards. 

Tares.  —  The  usual  tares  are,  on  sugar  in  casks  and  Brazil  chests,  17  per  cent. ;  on  Havannah  boxes, 
70  lbs.  ;  Maryland  tobacco,  90  lbs.  per  hogshead;  ditto  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  110  lbs.  per  hogshead; 
cotton,  round  bales,  4  per  cent.;  square  ditto,  6  per  cent  ;  tea  (green)  20  lbs.  per  quarter  chest ;  ditto 
(black),  22  lbs  per  quarter  chest.  Most  other  articles,  such  as  East  India  indigo,  rice,  coffee,  spices,  &C. 
real  tare.  — (Drawn  up  principally  from  the  communications  of  Bremen  merchants.) 

BRIBE.  Any  person  giving  or  ofTcring  a  bribe,  rccompence,  or  reward,  to  any 
officer  of  the  customs,  to  induce  liim  to  neglect  his  duty,  to  forfeit  200/.  —  (3  &  4 
Will.  4.  c.  53.  §  38.) 

BRICKS  AND  TILES,  well  known  articles  used  in  the  building  and  covering  of 
houses.  They  are  made  of  baked  clay  and  sand.  Until  la.st  year  (1833)  an  excise 
duty  was  charged  both  on  bricks  and  tiles,  their  manufacture  being,  in  consequence, 
l)laced  under  surveillance.  It  is  ordered  by  17  Geo.  8.  c.  42.,  that  all  bricks  made  in 
England  for  sale  shall  be  8^  inches  long,  2^  inches  thick,  and  4  wide  ;  and  all  pantiles 
I3j  inches  long,  gi  inches  M-idc,  and  ^  an  inch  thick  j  on  pain  of  forfeiting,  for  bricks 
or  tiles  made  of  less  dimensions  when  burnt,  as  follow.s,  viz.  20s.  for  every  1,000  of  bricks, 
and  10s.  for  every  1,000  of  pantiles,  and  proportionally  for  a  greater  or  less  number. 
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It  is  also  provided,  that  the  size  of  the  sieves  or  screens  for  sifting  or  screening  sea-coal 
ashes  to  be  mixed  with  brick  earth  in  making  bricks,  shall  not  exceed  ^  of  an  inch 
between  the  meshes.  Makers  of  bricks  and  tiles  must  give  notice,  under  a  penalty  of 
100/.,  to  the  excise,  of  their  intention  to  begin  the  manufacture.  Tiles  used  in  draining 
land  were  exempted  from  the  duties.  But  in  so  far  as  respects  tiles,  these  regulations 
Hre  no  longer  of  importance,  tiic  duty  on  tliem  having  been  abolislied  in  1833.  The 
revenue  derived  from  it  was  but  trifling.  It  was,  however,  very  prejudicial  to  the 
manufacture,  particularly  after  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  slates.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  state  of  the  rcveime  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bricks. 

Account  of  the  Rates  of   Duty  on,  and   Quantities  of,  the  different  Species  of    Bricks  produced  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1827,  1828,  and  18^9. 


Species. 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Quantity. 

Quantity.                         Quantity. 

Common 
Large 
Polished 
Large  polished  - 

5s.  lOrf.  per  1,000 
10s.         per    do. 
12s.l0rf.  per   do. 
2s.  5d.     per  100 

Totals 

1827. 

1,092,447,058 

2,t;83,046 

8,150,750 

98,550 

1828. 

1,068,400,330 

2,645,425 

7,769,075 

122,810 

1829. 

1,099,744.701 

2,.">40,3t)0 

7,295,.366 

110,275 

1,103,379,404 

1,078,937,640      1      1,109,690,702      | 

Account  of  the  Rates  of   Duty  on,  and  Quantities  of,  the  different  Species  of  Bricks  produced  in 
Scotland  in  1827,  1828,  and  1829. 


Sp=cies. 

-Rates  of  Duty.              |            Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Common 

Large 

Polished 

Ss.lOJ.  per  1,000 
10s.         per    do. 
12s.  lOrf.  per   do. 

Totals 

1827. 
20,(171.337 
2.35,850 
3,375 

1828. 
24,281,032 
406,439 
1,850 

1829. 
24,741,582 
396,187 
6,522 

20,330,562        '         24,6S9,321 

25,144,291 

England 


Nelt  Produce  of  the  Duties  on  Bricks  and  Tiles  in  1829. 

£       s.    d.  £     s.    d. 

(•Bricks        319,051  14    5    I      o^„H:.n.i                           C Bricks  6,714    0    0 

"i  Tiles            34,830    7    5    |      *'C"t'an''         "            -   ^  T,ies  1,922  12    0 

Total  nett  amount  of  revenue  from  bricks  and  tiles  in  Great  Britain,  362,518/.  13s.  lOrf. 

There  were,  in  18.30,  5,.3ti9  brick  ami  tile  manufacturers  in  Eiiglami  and  Wales,  and  104  in  Scotland.* 

The  entire  duties  o'n  bricks  and  tiles  are  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  Sulticient  security  must  be 
given  before  their  shipment,  that  they  shall  be  shipped  and  exported,  and  not  relanded  in  Great  Britain. 
(24  Geo.  3.  sess.  2.  c.  24.  §  16.) 

If  bricks  or  tiles  shipped  for  drawback  be  relanded,  the  bricks  or  tiles  so  relanded  shall,  over  and  above 
the  penalty  in  theliond,  be  forfeited.  —  (^  17.) 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Tiles  made  in  the  Year  1830,  in  Great  Britain  ;  stating  the  Number  of  each 
Kind,  and  the  Rate  of  Duty  charged  per  Thousand  on  each ;  also,  the  Gross  Amount  of  Duty  for  the 
Year,  and  Amount  paid  for  Drawback  on  Tiles  exported  ;  distinguishing  each  Country,  and  the  Num- 
ber of  Tiles  exported. 


England  - 
Scotland  . 

Plain. 

Rate  of      Pan  or 
Duty.  [      Ridge. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

Smalt 

Pav,„K. 

Rate  i)f 
Duty. 

Large 
Paving. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

All 
other. 

Kate  of 
Duly. 

Grow  -Amount 
of  Duly. 

i  s.    rf. 
41,707,915'  5    8 
I'lP'lOOO 
3,250     — 

20,603,450 
2,638,942 

s.    d. 

12  10 
(yiouo 

s.    rf. 
3,972,507   2    5 
i^'lOO 
57,330     — 

1  S.    rf. 
1,0.36,300   4  10 
IflOO 
19,370     — 

399,675 
1,750 

S.   rf. 
4  10 

yiooo 

-f         S.    d. 

32,438  19    5 
1,810  15    0 

Gt.Britain!  41,711,165     — 

23,242,3921     — 

4,029,837     — 

1,055,670     — 

401,425 

—    134,249  14    5I 

Number  of  Tiles  exported. 

England     - 
Scotland 

Plain.         1  Pan  or  Ridge. 

Small  Paving. 

Large  Paying. 

All  other 

Amount  of 
Drawback. 

17,000 

734,742 
52,000 

126,909 
7,900 

143,073 
750 

1,424 

£      S.    rf. 
975    9    5 
44  14     6 

(Jre.it  Britain 

17,000       1      786,742      1      134,809 

143,8'J3 

1,424 

l,f;20    3  11 

Note.  —  Bricks  and  tiles  made  in  Ireland  are  not  subject  to  excise  duty. 

BRIMSTONE.     See  Sulphur. 

BRISTLES  (Fr.  Soies  ;  Ger.  Borsten  ,■  Du.  Borsteh ;  It.  Setole ;  Sp.  Cerdas,  Setas ; 
Pol.  Szezeciny  ,-  Rus.  Schtschetina  ;  Lat.  Seta;),  the  strong  glossy  hairs  growing  on  the 
back  of  the  hog  and  the  wild  boar.  These  arc  very  extensively  used  by  brushmakers, 
shoemakers,  saddler.s,  &c.,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  import.  Russia  is  the  great 
mart  for  bristles ;  those  of  the  Ukraine  being  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Of  the 
total  quantity  imported  in  1831,  amounting  to  2,070,.306  lbs.,  Russia  furnished  1,807,096 


*  (Compiled  from  the  Parliamentary  Parers,  -Vo.  194.  Pess.  UV>'>,  and  No.  a>4.  Se«s.  1831.) 
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lbs.,  and  Prussia  (Kbnigsberg)  136,721  lbs.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending 
with  1831,  the  entries  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  1,789,801  lbs.  a  year.  The 
duty,  which  varies  from  '2^d.  to  3^f/.  a  jiound,  i)roduccd,  in  1832,  25,613/.  2s.  lOd.  nett. 
BROCADE  (Du.  jirokade f  ¥r.  Brocade;  Ger.  Brokal ;  It.  Broccalo ;  Rus. 
Partscha  ;   Sp.  Brocado),  a  stuff  made  of  silk  variegated  with  gold  and  silver. 

BROKERS,  persons  employed  as  middlemen  to  transact  business  or  negotiate  bar- 
gains between  difierent  merchants  or  individuals.  'JL'hey  are  sometimes  licensed  by  public 
authority,  and  sometimes  not. 

Brokers  are  divided  into  different  classes  ;  as  bill  or  exchange  brokers,  stockbrokers, 
ship  and  insurance  brokers,  pawnbrokers,  and  brokers  simply  so  called,  or  those  who  sell 
or  appraise  household  furniture  distrained  for  rent.  Exclusive,  too,  of  the  classes  now 
mentioned,  the  brokers  who  negotiate  sales  of  produce  between  different  merchants  usually 
confine  themselves  to  some  one  department  or  line  of  business;  and  by  attending  to  it 
exclusively,  they  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  its  various  details,  and  of  the 
credit  of  those  engaged  in  it,  than  could  he  looked  for  on  the  part  of  a  general  merchant ; 
and  are  consequently  able,  for  the  most  part,  to  buy  on  cheaper  and  to  sell  on  dearer 
terms  than  those  less  familiar  with  the  business.  It  is  to  these  circumstances  —  to  a 
sense  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  using  their  intervention  in  the  transacting  of 
business  —  that  the  extensive  employment  of  brokers  in  London  and  all  other  large  com- 
mercial cities  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed. 

The  ninnher  of  brokers  in  London  is  unlimited;  but  by  the  statute  8  &  9  Will.  3. 
c.  20.  they  are  to  be  licensed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  under  such  restrictions 
and  limitations  as  they  may  think  fit  to  enact.  By  the  57  Geo.  3.  c.  60.,  brokers  acting 
without  being  duly  admitted  are  made  liable  in  a  penalty  of  100/.  I'he  fee  on  admission 
is  fixed  by  the  same  act  at  51.  ;  and  there  is,  besides,  an  annual  payment  also  of  51. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  regulations  established  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
jiursuant  to  the  act  of  AVill.  3.  :  — That  every  person  shall,  upon  his  admission,  take  an 
oath  truly  and  faithfully  to  execute  and  perform  the  office  of  broker  between  party  and 
party,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  duty  of  the  said  office,  without  fraud  or  collusion, 
to  the  best  and  utmost  of  his  skill  and  knowledge;  — that  he  shall  in  all  cases  reveal  the 
name  of  his  principal ;  and  neither  deal  in  goods  on  his  own  account,  nor  barter  and 
sell  again,  nor  make  any  gain  in  goods  beyond  the  usual  brokerage  ;  and  that  he  shall 
regularly  register  all  the  contracts,  &c.  into  which  he  enters. 

Brokers  grant  a  bond  under  a  penalty  of  500/.  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  sworn  to  in  the  oath  of  admission. 

A  medal  is  delivered  to  the  broker,  with  his  name  engraved  thereon,  which  he  may 
produce,  if  required,  as  evidence  of  his  qualification. 

Twelve  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  are  permitted  to  act  as  brokers  within 
the  city,  under  the  same  regulations,  and  receive  the  silver  medal  accordingly.  This 
medal  is  transferable;  sold  generally  at  from   800/.   to   1,500/.,  exclusive   of  the 

expense  of  transfer,  which  is  uncertain.  Upon  the  decease  of  any  of  the  holders  of  the 
medal  without  its  having  been  transferred,  the  appointment  falls  to  the  lord  mayor  for 
the  time  being;  and  for  it  the  sum  of  1,500/.  has  not  unfrequently  been  given. — 
(^Montefiore's  Com.  Diet.  art.  Brokers.) 

If  goods  in  the  city  of  London  be  sold  by  a  broker,  to  be  paid  for  by  a  bill  of  exchange, 
the  vendor  has  a  right,  within  a  reasonable  time,  if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency 
of  the  purchaser,  to  annul  the  contract,  provided  he  intimate  his  dissent  as  soon  as  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  solvency  of  the  purchaser.  In  a  cose  of  this 
sort  (  Hodgson  v.  Davies,  2  Camp.  N.  P.  C.  536. ),  Lord  EUenborough  was,  at  first,  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  the  contract  concluded  by  a  broker  must  be  absolute,  unless  his 
authority  were  limited  by  writing,  of  which  the  purchaser  had  notice.  But  the  special 
jiu'y  said,  that  "  unless  the  name  of  the  purchaser  has  been  previously  communicated  to 
tlie  seller,  if  the  payment  is  to  be  by  bill,  the  seller  is  always  understood  to  reserve  to 
himself  tlie  power  of  disajjproving  of  the  suflicicncy  of  the  purchaser,  and  annulling  the 
contract."  I>ord  EUenborough  allowed  that  this  usage  was  rensonable  and  valid.  But  he 
clearly  thought  that  the  rejection  must  be  intimated  as  soon  as  the  seller  has  had  time 
to  inquire  into  the  solvency  of  the  purchaser.  The  jury  found,  in  the  case  in  question, 
that_^t'c  days  was  not  too  long  a  period  for  making  the  necessary  inquiries. 

Broilers,  Bill,  —  propose  and  conclude  bargains  between  merchants  and  others  in 
matters  of  bills  and  exchange.  They  make  it  their  business  to  know  the  state  of  the 
exchange,  and  the  circumstances  likely  to  elevate  or  depress  it.  lliey  sell  bills  for  those 
drawing  on  foreign  countries,  and  bny  bills  for  those  remittivg  to  them:  and,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  mutual  wants  of  the  one  class  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other,  a 
few  of  the  principal  brokers  are  able  to  fix  the  rate  of  exchange  at  a  fair  average,  which 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  if  the  merchants  directly  transacted  with  each  other. 
Their  charge  as  brokerage  is  2s.  per  cent. 

"  Those,"  says  Mr.  Windham   Beawes,  "  who  exercise  the  function  of  bill  brokers, 
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ought  to  be  men  of  honour  and  capable  of  their  business  ;  and  tlie  more  so,  as  both  the 
credit  and  fortune  of  those  who  employ  them  may,  in  some  measure,  be  said  to  be  in 
their  hands ;  and,  therefore,  they  should  avoid  babbling,  and  be  prudent  in  their  office, 
which  consists  in  one  sole  jjoint,  that  is,  to  hear  all  and  sat/  nothing ;  so  that  they  ought 
never  to  speak  of  the  negotiations  transacted  by  means  of  their  intervention,  or  relate 
any  ill  report  which  they  may  have  heard  against  a  drawer,  nor  offer  his  bills  to  those 
■who  have  spread  it." 

Brokers,  Stock,  —  are  employed  to  buy  and  sell  stock  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the 
funds  of  joint  stock  companies.  Their  business  is  regulated  by  certain  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, by  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  enacted,  that  contracts  in  the  nature  of 
wagers,  or  contracts  apparently  framed  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  stock,  but  really 
intended  only  to  enable  the  parties  to  speculate  on  contingent  fluctuations  of  the  market, 
without  .-my  stock  being  actually  sold,  shall  be  void,  and  those  engaging  in  them  sub- 
jected to  a  penalty  of  500/. — (7  Geo.  2.  c.  8.,  made  perpetual  by  10  Geo.  2.  c.  8.) 
And  by  the  sauie  act,  any  one  contracting  to  sell  stock  of  which  he  is  not  actually 
possessed,  or  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  forfeits  500/.  Brokers  not  keeping  a  book  in 
which  all  contracts  are  regularly  inserted,  are  liable  in  a  penalty  of  50/.  for  each  omission  ; 
half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  those  who  sue  for  it.  The  charge  for  brokerage  on  all 
public  funds,  except  Exchequer  bills  and  India  bonds,  is  2s.  6d.  per  cent. ;  on  these  it  is 
Is.  per  cent.  No  transaction  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock  in  the  public 
funds  can  be  concluded  except  by  the  intervention  of  a  licensed  broker,  unless  by  the 
jiarties  themselves. 

Brokers,  Ship  and  Insurance.  —  The  chief  employment  of  this  class  of  brokers  is  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of  slii))s,  in  procuring  cargoes  on  freight,  and  adjusting  the  terms 
of  charterparties,  settling  with  tlie  master  for  his  salary  and  disbursements,  &c.  Their 
charge  as  ship  brokers  is  about  2  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts.  When  they  act  as 
insurance  brokers,  they  charge  5  per  cent,  on  the  premium,  exclusive  of  a  discount 
allowed  them  on  settling  with  the  underwriter.  The  merchant  looks  to  the  broker  for 
the  regularity  of  the  contract,  and  a  proper  selection  of  underwriters.  To  him  also  the 
underwriters  look  for  a  fair  and  candid  disclosure  of  all  material  circumstances  affecting 
the  risk,  and  for  payment  of  their  premiums.  From  the  importance  of  their  employ- 
ment, .ship  and  insurance  brokers  ought  to  be,  and  indeed  generally  are,  persons  of 
respectability  and  honour,  in  whom  full  confidence  may  be  reposed.  A  ship  broker  is 
not  within  the  various  acts  for  the  regulation  and  admission  of  brokers.  —  (^Gibbons  v. 
Hide,  C.  P.   27th  of  June,  1827.) 

Brokers,  Custom-house.  —  It  is  enacted  by  the  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  that  no  person 
shall  be  authorised  to  act  as  an  agent  for  transacting  business  at  the  Custom-house  in  the 
port  of  London,  relative  to  the  entry  or  clearance  of  any  ship,  &c.,  unless  authorised  by 
licence  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  who  are  to  require  bond  with  one  surety  for 
1,000/.,  for  the  faithful  conduct  of  such  person  and  his  clerks.  This  regulation  does  not, 
however,  apply  to  the  clerk  or  servant  of  any  person  or  persons  transacting  business  at 
the  Custom-house  on  his  or  their  account.  The  commissioners  may  extend  this  regula- 
tion to  other  ports.  —  §§  144.  &  148. 

Brokers,  Pawn.      See  Pawnbrokers. 

Brokers,  simply  so  called,  in  their  character  of  appraisers  and  sellers  of  goods  dis- 
trained for  rent,  are  regulated  by  57  Geo.  3.  c.  93.,  which  enacts,  that  no  such  person 
making  any  distress  for  rent,  where  the  sum  due  docs  not  exceed  20/.,  shall  take  more 
than  the  following  sums ;  viz. 

For  levying  -  .  -  . 

For  men  keeping  possession,  per  day 

Advertisements,  if  any  -  .  .  - 

Catalofiues,  sale,  commission,  &c.  in  the  pound  on  the  nett  produce 
Stamp  duty,  lawful  amount 

-\ppraisements,  whether  by  one  broker  or  more,  6d.  per  pound  on  the  value  of  the 
goods,  under  a  penalty  of  treble  the  amount  of  the  money  unlawfully'  taken,  with  costs, 
to  be  recovered  summarily  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  France,  the  brokers  who  deal  in  money,  exchange,  merchandise,  insurance,  and 
stock,  are  called  agents  de  change,  and  their  number,  at  Paris,  is  limited  to  sixty.  The 
company  of  agents  de  change  is  directed  by  a  chamber  of  syndics  (^chambre  syndicaW) 
chosen  annually  by  the  company.  They  are  severally  obliged  to  give  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  125,(X)0  fr.  for  the  jirevention  of  abuses.  Tiiey  are  also  obliged  to  keep 
books ;  arc  restricted  to  a  charge  of  from  g  to  :|-  per  cent.  ;  and  are  interdicted  from 
carrying  on,  or  having  any  interest  in,  any  commercial  or  banking  operations.  —  (See 
Code  de  Commerce,  §  74.  &c.  ;   and  art.   Bordeaux,  in  this  Dictionary.) 

In  the  United  State.5,  brokers  are  not  licensed,  nor  do  they  give  bonds. 

BIIOKER.AGE,  the  commission,  or  percentage,  paid  to  brokers  on  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  bills,  funds,  goods,  &c.  —  (See  Facior.vge. ) 
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BRONZE  (Ger.  Stiief!ffut,  St iihmetall ;  Dii.  Stiichgoed i  It.  Bromo ;  Sp.  Metal  de 
Ca nones ;  Lat.  Mefnllum  tormentorum),  "  a  mixed  metal,  consisting  chiefly  of  copper, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  tin,  and  sometimes  other  metals.  It  is  used  for  casting 
statues,  cannon,  bells,  and  other  articles,  in  all  of  which  the  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients vary."  —  (  Ure.) 

BROO^MS  (Ger.  Bescn ;  Fr.  Btdais ;  It.  Scope,  Granate ;  Sp.  Escobas ;  Rus. 
Metlii)  are  principally  made  of  birch  or  heath.  Vast  quantities  are  manufactured  in 
Southwark,  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 

BRUSHES  (Ger.  B'drstcn;  Fr.  Brasses ;  It.  Setole,  Spazzole ;  Sp.  Brozas,  Cepillos, 
Escohillas ;  Rus.  Schtschethi),  well-known  implements,  made  of  bristles,  and  manu- 
factured of  various  forms. 

BUBBLES,  a  familiar  name  applied  generally  to  fraudulent  or  unsubstantial  com- 
mercial projects,  which  hold  out  hopes  of  rapid  gain,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
projectors  at  the  expense  of  sanguine  and  ignorant  adventurers ;  and  particularly  used 
to  designate  those  projects,  the  funds  for  which  are  raised  by  the  sale  of  shares  or  sub- 
scription to  a  transferable  stock.  In  consequence  of  the  mischief  produced  by  the 
gambling  in  transferable  shares  of  bubble  companies  at  the  time  of  the  South  Sea  pro- 
ject, 1719  and  17'iO,  the  stat.  6  Geo.  \.  c.  18.,  reciting  that  several  undertakings  or 
projects  had  been  contrived  and  practised,  which  "  manifestly  tended  to  the  common 
grievance,  prejudice,  and  inconvenience  of  great  numbers  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 
their  trade  and  commerce,"  and  describing,  among  other  practices  of  the  time,  the 
ordinary  mode  of  raising  money  by  shares  and  subscriptions  to  a  pretended  transferable 
stock,  enacted,  tliat  the  undertakings  and  attempts  so  descrii)ed,  and  public  subscriptions, 
assignments,  and  transfers  for  furthering  them,  and  particularly  the  raising  or  pretend- 
ing to  raise  transferable  stocks  without  authority  of  charter  or  act  of  parliament,  should 
be  deemed  illegal  and  void,  and  prohibited  them  under  severe  penalties.  Some  decisions 
limited  the  operation  of,  and  finally  the  stat.  6  Geo.  4.  c.  91.  altogether  repealed,  these 
enactments  and  prohibitions.  The  projectors  of  bubbles,  therefore,  are  now  punishable 
only  when  they  can  be  deemed  guilty  of  frauds  or  conspiracies  at  common  law ;  and 
there  is  no  other  check  on  the  adventurers  than  the  loss  and  troublesome  liabilities  under 
the  law  of  partnership,  in  which  participation  in  these  projects  often  involves  them. 

BUCKRA^M  (Fr.  Bom/run;  Ger.  Schittre,  Steife  Leintvand ;  It.  Tela  colUita  o 
gommata  ;  Rus.  Kleanka  ;  Sp.  Bttcuran),  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  made  of  hemp,  gummed, 
calendered,  and  dyed  several  colours. 

BUCKWHEAT  (Fr.  Blu  Sarrasin,  Bid  noir ;  Ger.  Buchtceizen,  Heidekorn ;  It. 
Grano  Suraceno,  Faggina,  Fraina ;  Sp.  Trigo  Saraceno,  Trigo  negro ;  Pol.  Ttifarca, 
Grykn,  Pohanca  ;  Rus.  Gretscha  ;  Lat.  Fagopyrtmi)  is  principally  cultivated,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  cut  when  young  and  green,  and  employed  as  fodder  for  cattle ;  when 
allowed  to  ripen,  the  grain  is  usually  employed  to  feed  i)igeons  and  poultry,  '^^'hen  ripe 
it  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  the  seeds  bearing  a  great  resen>blance  to  beech-mast :  it 
will  grow  on  the  poorest  soils.  Buckwheat  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  native  country  is  unknown,  but  supposed  to  be 
Asia.  Beckmann  has  a  very  learned  dissertation  on  its  introduction  and  early  culture 
in  Europe.  —  (See  Hist,  of  Invent,  vol.  i.  art.  Buckwheat.)  Tlie  average  quantity  of 
buckwheat  imported,  is  about  10,000  quarters.  The  duty  is  the  same  as  on  barley. 
—  (  See  Corn  Laws.  ) 

BUENOS  AYRES,  a  city  of  South  America,  on  the  south  side  of  the  La  Plata, 
about  200  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  sea,  in  lat.  34°  36^'  S.,  long.  58  22'  W. 
Population  very  differently  estimated  ;  but  said  (Bulletin  des  Scie7ices  Gedgrajildques, 
vol.  XX.  p.  152.)  to  amount  to  81,000.  The  La  Plata  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
the  world,  traversing  a  vast  extent  of  country,  of  which  it  is  the  great  outlet.  Un- 
luckily, however,  it  is  of  very  difhcult  navigation,  being  shallow,  infested  with  rocks  and 
sand-banks,  and  exposed  to  sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind.  There  is  no  harbour  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  none  worthy  of  the  name.  Ships  can  only  come  within  2  or  3 
leagues  of  the  town  :  there  they  unload  their  goods  into  boats ;  from  which  they  are 
received  at  the  landing  places  into  carts  that  convey  them  to  the  town,  which  is  about 
^  of  a  league  distant.  Ships  that  want  careening  repair  to  the  bay  of  Barragon,  a  kind 
of  port  about  10  leagues  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  city  ;  and  there  also  the  outward  bound 
ships  wait  for  their  cargoes.  All  the  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  houses,  and  in 
the  building  and  repairing  of  vessels,  comes  down  the  river  Worn  Paraguay  in  rafts. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  consist  of  hides  and  tallow,  of  which  v.ist  quantities  are 
sent  to  England,  the  L'nited  States,  Holland,  Germany,  &c.  ;  besides  these,  there  arc 
exported  bullion  and  viccunna  wool  from  Peru,  copper  from  Chili,  salt  beef,  nutria 
skins,  &c.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  from  Phigland, 
liardwarc  and  earthenware  from  ditto,  linens  fri.m  Germany,  flour  from  the  United 
States,  spices,  wines,  salt  fish,  machinery,  furniture,  &c.  :  th.e  finest  tobacco,  sugars, 
wax,  &c.  are  brought  from  the  interior  ;  as  is  I'aragunv  tea,  an  article  in  considerable 
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demand  in  South  America.  The  inland  trade  carried  on  between  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Peru,  and  Chili,  is  very  considerable ;  and  its  trade  by  sea  with  foreign  countries  i« 
daily  becoming  of  more  importance. 

During  the  year  1S32,  there  were  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres,  dry  hides,  877,132  ;  ditto  salted,  48,378 
horse  hides,  4(),l)76  ;  jerked  beef,  1();"),7«0  quintals  ;  horns,  2,049,017  ;  tips,  101,851  ;  wool,  3^,052  arrobiis 
hair,  31,257  ditto  ;  nutria  skins,  14,5G2  dozen,  &c.     The  trade  from  this  country  to  Buenos  Ayres  is  con 
founded  in  our  Custom-house  accounts  with  that  to  Monte  Video,  under  the  general  name  of  the  State: 
of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  ;  but  by  far  the  largest  share  belongs  to  Buenos  Ayres.     In  1831,  we  imported  frora 
these  states,  exclusive  of  bullion,  of  which  no  account  is  kept,  429,966  nutria  skuis  —  ^see  Nutria,, 
14ii,(i()8  cwt.  hides,  2,470  cwt.  tallow,  12,244  lbs.  sheep's  wool,  ^c.     The  declared  value  of  the  articles  of 
British  produce  and  manufacture  exporte<l  to  these  states  during  the  same  year,  was  339,870/. ;  of  which 
cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  and  linens  made  more  than  three  fourths.     In  1828,  64  British  ships,  of  the 
burden  of  l-2,74ii  tons,  entered  the  port;  the  total  number  of  foreign  vessels  that  annually  enter  it  being 
from  300  to  *)0.    I'he  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  will  no  doubt  continue  to  increase  according  as  the  vast 
coimtries  situated  on  the  La  Plata,  now  in  a  great  degree  unoccupied,  are  settled. 
Monies,  IVci^hts,  Measures,  S;c.  same  as  those  of  Spain  ;  for  which,  see  Cadiz. 

BUFF  (Ger.  Biiffel,  BUffelkaute ;  Fr.  Buffie,  Peau  de  baffles,  et  Peaux  passees  en 
huffles  ;  It.  Biifalo,  Cuojo  di  bufalo),  a  sort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the 
buttklo,  dressed  with  oil,  after  the  manner  of  chamoi.s.  The  skin  of  elks,  oxen,  and 
other  like  animals,  when  prepared  after  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  buffalo,  is  like- 
wise called  buff.  It  is  used  in  making  sword-belts  and  other  articles,  where  great 
thickness  and  firmness  are  required. 

BUGLES,  small  glass  beads  of  different  colours.  They  are  in  considerable  demand 
in  Africa,  to  which  they  are  mostly  exported.. 

BULLION,  uncoined  gold  and  silver  in  the  mass.      See  Gold  and  Silver. 

BUOYS,  pieces  of  wood,  cork,  or  some  light  substance,  moored  and  floating  on 
the  water.  Those  of  wood  are  sometimes  solid,  and  sometimes  hollow,  like  a  cask,  and 
strongly  hooped  ;  they  are  made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes ;  and  are  either  private  or 
public. 

Subjoined  is  an 

Account  specifying  the  Buoys  and  Beacons  under  the  Control  of  the  Trinity  House,  Dcptford  Strond, 
with  the  Rates  of  Charge  on  account  of  the  same  on  British  and  Foreign  Ships,  and  the  Produce  of 
the  Hates  in  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1822.  —  (Pur/.  Paper,  No. 315.  Sess.  1833.) 


Rates  of  Charge. 

-Amounts  collected. 

British  and 

Foreign  Ves- 

Coasters. 

Foreign  pri- 
vileged V<--s- 
selsC)versea, 
per  Ton. 

sels  not  pri- 
vileged  Over- 
sea, per  Ton. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

For  the  buoys  and 

In  the   port  of  London   the   following 

£       s.    d. 

£       s.   d. 

£ 

s.    d. 

beacons     in     the 

rates  are  payable  for  the  inward  pas- 

channels   leading. 

sage  only  ;  viz.  — 

to       the       river 

The    rates 

Thames  and  port 

vary    from  -1 

of  London,  includ- 

penny to  1  far- 

ing   loadsmanage 

thing  per  ton, 

and  primage,  al.so 

according     to 

includingtheriues 

the  description 

1  penny  - 

2  pence    - 

8,623    7    5 

9,313  16    5} 

8,149  16    9J| 

formerly  returned 

of  the  vessels' 

under  the  head  of 

cargoes,      and 

Trinity  House  du- 

the places  from 

ties    from    stran- 

whence     they 

gers'  ships. 

arrive. 

These  dues  are  also  received  at  the 

ports  of  Gravcsend,  Sheerness,  Rochester,  Favcrsham, 

Leigh,    Maldon,    Colchester,    Ipswich,    Woodbridge, 

Harwich,  and    Aldborough,  at  which   they  are  pay- 

able for  the  inward   passage  only.     The   rate  on   fo- 

reign vessels  not  privileged,  is  2  pence  per  ton,  but  in 

other  respects  the  rates  are  determined  by  the  ancient 

usage  of  the  respective  places,  and  arc  generally  one 

half  tlie  amount  cf  those  in  the  port  of  London. 

Buoys  off  Yarmouth 

\  farthing  per  1  J  farthing  1  i  farthing 

ton.                 1                      1 
i  pence  per  vessel  under  40  tons,  6 

1,806  10    2| 

1,835  11    4J 

1,802 

8    li 

Buoys  and  beacons 

462    7    8 

452  17    2 

465 

7    6 

in  the  river  Tees 

pence  on  all  others. 

Exeter  buoys 

Stone  boats,  5    1  penny  - 
shillings  per 
annum. 

2  pence   - 

305  14    0 

296    5  10 

3;o 

19    7 

Conway  buoys 

3  farthings  per  ton,  each   and   every 
time  of  passing. 

48  18    2i        49    2  llj 

45 

8    4J 

Carmarthen  buoys 

3  farth.  per  ton,  each  time  of  passing. 

110  12    9^       105  14  llj 

107 

7    3 

Aberdovey  buoys  - 

1  halfpenny     i  1  penny   -    )  penny   - 
per  ton.        | 

-       -       -          31  14  lOi 

40 

9    8 

Total 

£ 

11,357  10    3J  12,085    3    7J 

11,261 

16    t'J 

Trinity  House,  London,  9tli  of  March,  1833.  (Errors  excepted.)  J.  Hebbebt,  SecreUry. 

Private  Buoys  are  so  called  from  their  belonging  to  private  individuals.      They  are 
principally  employed  to  mark  the  place  of  the  ship's  anchor,  being  fastened  to  it  by  a 
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rope  or  diain,  so  (hat  the  n-.en  wlio  go  in  tlie  boat  to  weigh  it  may  readily  find  out 
where  it  is. 

Ky  the  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  75.  ^11.  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully  cut  away,  cast 
adrilt,  remove,  alter,  deface,  sink,  or  destroy,  or  in  any  way  injure  or  cimceal,  any  buoy,  buoy-rope,  or 
mark  belonging  to  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  which  may  be  attached  to  any  anchor  or  cable  belonging  to  any 
ship  or  vessel,  whether  in  distress  or  otherwise,  such  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  upon  conviction 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  lor  any  terra  not  exceeding  7  years, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  number  of  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Public  Buoys,  being  intended  for  tlic  public  service,  cannot  be  placed,  altered,  or 
removed,  except  by  competent  authority.  They  are  generally  of  a  pretty  large  size ; 
and  are  firmly  moored  by  chains  or  cables  to  rocks,  large  stones,  anchors,  &c.  By  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  serve  at  once  to  mark  the  channels  through  which 
it  is  safe  to  steer,  and  to  point  out  dangers  to  be  avoided,  such  as  sunken  rocks,  shoals, 
wrecks  of  vessels,  &c.  The  places  in,  and  the  purposes  for,  which  buoys  are  exhibited, 
are  always  specified  in  good  charts:  and  as  the  leading  buoys  are  generally  of  a  peculiar 
figure  or  colour,  which  is  also  indicated  in  the  chart,  the  navigator,  as  soon  as  he  recog- 
nises them,  shapes  his  course  acccrdingly.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  having  buoys 
properly  placed,  and  of  their  being  carefully  marked  in  charts. 

The  6  Goo.  4.  c.  125.  \  91.  enacts,  that  every  person  who  shall  ride  by,  make  fast  to,  remove,  or  wil- 
fully run  down  or  run  foul  of  any  vessel  placed  to  exhibit  lights,  or  any  buoy  or  beacon  belonging  to  the 
corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptlord  Stron<i,  or  to  any  other  corporation  having  authority  to 
place  such  vessel,  buoy,  or  beacon,  shall,  besides  making  good  all  uamage  occasioned  thereby,  fprfeit,  for 
every  such  offence,  any  sum  not  exceeding  50/.  nor  less  than  10/. 

BURDEN  of  a  ship.      See  Tonnage. 

BURGUNDY.      See  Wine. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH,  a  resin,  the  produce  of  the  Piiius  ^bies,  or  spruce  fir.  It 
is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  down  to  the  wood,  whence  it  flows  thickly 
and  languidly,  immediately  concreting  into  flakes  that  adhere  firmly  to  tlie  tree.  These 
being  taken  off  are  melted  in  boiling  water,  and  strained  through  coarse  cloths.  It  is  of 
a  close  consistence,  rather  soft,  has  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  a  not  un])leasant  smell ; 
it  is  very  adhesive.  The  greatest  quantity  is  collected  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  whence  it  is  brought  to  us  packed  in  ca.sks.  A  fictitious  sort  is  made  in  England, 
and  found  in  the  shops  under  the  title  oi  cowviou  Burgundy  pitch  ;  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  friability,  want  of  viscidity  and  of  the  odour  which  characterises  the  genuine  sort. 

A  .species  of  Bin"gundy  pitch  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  Norway  spruce  fir. 
This,  which  imdergoes  no  preparation,  is  the  resin  or  thus  of  the  old  London  Pharma- 
copoeias. It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  tears  or  small  masses,  packed  in  ca.sks,  each  con- 
taining from  1  to  2  cwt.  It  fetches  about  half  the  price  of  that  which  is  strained.  — 
(  Grai/'s  Supplement  to  the  P/iarmacopceias,   Thomson's  Dispensatori/. ) 

BUSHEL,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  dry  goods,  as  grain,  fruit,  dry  pulse,  &c.,  con- 
taining 4  ])ecks,  or  8  gallons,  or  J  of  a  quarter. 

The  Winchester  bushel  contains  2150'42  cubic  inches,  while  the  Imperial  busliel  con- 
tains 2218-192.  Hence,  to  convert  Winchester  bushels  into  Imperial,  multiply  by  the 
fraction  j'^'/gVoi  or  •969447,  or  approximately  deduct  ggth,  and  ^jjgtli ;  and  if  great 
accuracy  be  required,  ^J^j,  and  ^ojj^u  more.  To  convert  prices  per  Winchester  bushel 
into  prices  per  Imperial  bushel,  multiiily  by  the  fraction  ^v/^'j-f'  ^^  1  •0:515157. 

By  the  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.  §  7.  the  l)ushel  shall  be  the  standard  measure  of  capacity  for 
coals,  culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  or  fruit,  and  all  otlier  goods  and  things  commonly  sold  by 
heaped  measure.  The  busliel  shall  contain  80  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  being 
made  round,  with  a  plain  and  even  bottom,  and  being  I9'i  inches  from  outside  to  outside. 
Sections  7.  and  8.  direct  the  mode  in  which  the  bushel  shall  be  used  for  heaped  measure. 
^(See  Weights  and  ^Measures.  ) 

The  standard  measure  of  capacity,  by  this  act,  as  well  for  liquids  as  for  dry  goods 
not  mea,sured  by  heaped  measure,  shall  be  the  gallon,  containing  10  lbs.  avoirdupois 
weight  of  distilled  water  weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  62^'  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, the  barometer  being  at  30  inches;  and  such  measure  shall  be  the  Imperial 
standard  g-illon  (containing  277^274  cubic  inches)  ;  and  all  measures  shall  be  taken  in 
parts  or  multiples,  or  certain  proportions,  of  the  said  Imperial  standard  gallon;  and  the 
quart  shall  be  the  fourth  part,  and  the  pint  shall  be  an  eighth  of  such  standard  gallon  ; 
and  2  such  gallons  shall  be  a  peck,  and  8  such  gallons  shall  be  a  bushel,  and  8  such 
bushels  a  quarter  of  corn  or  other  dry  goods  not  measured  by  heaped  measure. 

BUSIII  RE,  OR  ABUSIIIJIE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Fars,  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  lat.  29"'  N.,  I  >ng.  50"  50'  E.  Population 
uncertain,  but  estimated  by  Major  Wilson  at  from  15,000  to  20,000.  Bushire  is  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  sandy  peninsula,  to  the  north  and  ea.st  of  which  is  the. bay. 
Tliere  is  a  convenient  anchorage  for  large  sliips  due  west  from  the  town,  ;5  or  4  miles 
distant,  in  from  25  to  28  feet  wafer  ;  but  ships  of  300  tons  burden  or  thereby  lie  in 
the  inner  roads,  to  the  north,  aliout  G  miles  from  shore ;  the  anchorage  is  pretty  good  ; 
but  during  violent  north-westerly  gales,  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  cut  their  cables 
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and  bear  up  for  Karak,  a  small  island  about  15  leagues  W.  N.W.  of  Bushire.  The 
water  immediately  to  the  cast  of  tiie  town  is  deep,  but  the  passage  to  it  is  obstructed  by 
a  bar,  whicli  cannot  be  passed  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  3  or  9  feet  water,  exccpf 
at  spring  tides,  wlien  there  is  a  rise  of  from  8  to  10  feet.  The  variation  in  1811  was 
4'  43'  W.  — (^C/iart  of  the  Pcrsiicn  Gulf,  by  Captain  Ritchie,  &c.)  Tlic  climate  here, 
as  in  all  the  other  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  extremely  hot,  particularly  in  June,  July, 
and  August.      Tlie  unhealthy  season  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Trade,  8^c.  —  Bushire  has  a  good  deal  of  trade,  particularly  with  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  Madras.  Its  merchants  suiijdy  almost  all  Persia  with  Indian  commodities ;  as, 
also,  with  a  good  many  of  those  brougiit  from  Europe.  Of  the  imports  from  India, 
indigo,  sugar,  sugar  candy,  and  spices  are  the  most  important ;  the  steel  of  India  is 
preferred  in  Persia  to  every  other,  and  is  made  into  excellent  sabres  :  tin  is  brought  from 
Banca  ;  and  coifee  is  principally  supplied  by  Mocha  and  other  ports  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf  English  cotton  goods,  notwithstanding  the  admitted  inferiority  of  our  red  dyes,  — 
a  colour  in  great  esteem  in  Persia,  —  have  already  gone  far  to  supersede  those  tliat  were 
formerly  brought  from  Hindostan ;  and  the  demand  for  them  is  rapidly  extending,  and 
is  susceptible  of  an  almost  indefinite  increase.  Besides  those  imported  at  Bushire,  a 
good  many  are  introduced  through  Bussorah,  and  some  through  Turkey  and  Russia  ; 
the  latter  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  former  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  Hi- 
therto, indeed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  cottons  imported  through  the  last  mentioned 
channels  have  been  supplied  by  Switzerland  and  Germany, — their  fabrics  having  been, 
in  some  respects,  better  fitted  than  ours  for  the  Turkish  and  Persian  markets ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  lost  this  advantage,  as  our  exports  of  cottons  to  Turkey  are  now 
rapidly  increasing.  Woollen  goods,  cutlery,  watches,  &c.,  sent  to  India  from  England, 
are  thence  exported  to  Bushire.  Imitation  shawls,  of  the  proper  size  and  pattern,  are 
said  to  meet  with  a,  fair  sale.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  raw  silk,  Kerman  wool, 
Kerman  and  Cashmere  shawls,  carpets,  horses,  silk  goods,  dried  fruits,  wine,  grain, 
copper,  turquoises,  asafoctida,  gall-nuts,  pearls,  and  other  articles  of  minor  importance. 
Turkey  annually  supplies  Persia  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  bullion,  most  part  of 
which  is  sent  to  India. 

Of  the  Persian  exports,  raw  silk  is  the  most  important.  It  is  produced  to  some 
extent  in  every  province  ;  but  Gheelan  and  IVIazunderan  are  those  wliich  arc  most  cele- 
brated for  its  growth.  In  the  former,  about  900,000  lbs.  are  annually  raised.  Russia  is 
a  large  customer  for  this  article.  Dried  fruits  and  dates  are  sent  in  considerable  quan- 
tities to  India.  Horses  are  largely  exported  to  India  both  by  sea  and  land ;  tiiey  serve 
for  mounting  our  Indian  cavalry,  and  for  supplying  the  large  private  demand  that  always 
obtains  in  Hindostan  for  this  noble  animal.  Though  neither  so  swift  nor  so  beautiful  as 
those  of  Arabia,  the  Persian  horses  are  large,  more  powerful,  and,  all  things  considered, 
better  for  cavalry.  They  are  capable  of  supporting  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fatigue. 
Wine  of  Shiraz  enjoys  a  degree  of  celebrity,  to  which,  judging  from  the  few  samples  we 
have  seen,  it  seems  but  ill  entitled.  INIr.  Fraser  says  that  it  is  made  in  so  careless  a 
manner,  that,  in  choosing  it,  not  more  than  1  bottle  in  4  or  5  can  be  made  use  of. 
Persian  tobacco  and  yellow  dye  berries  are  highly  esteemed  :  the  former  enters  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  into  the  trade  to  Turkey  as  well  as  to  India;  tlie  berries  bring  a  very 
high  price  in  our  markets,  but  the  imports  hitherto  have  been  inconsiderable.  Tur- 
quoises, asafcetida,  and  various  sorts  of  drugs,  rose  water,  with  other  minor  articles,  form 
part  of  the  exports.  Sheep's  and  goats' wool  is  also  exported.  The  best  is  that  of 
Kerman.  The  down  furnished  by  the  goats  of  this  province  is  almost  as  fine  as  that  of 
the  Thibet  or  shawl  goats.  Cotton  is  extensively  produced  in  Persia ;  the  Russians 
carry  away  some,  but  the  greater  part  is  used  in  the  countrj'.  Grain  is  sent  to  Muscat, 
but  not  in  large  quantities.  The  pearl  trade  is  now  principally  centered  at  Muscat. 
Tlie  imports  of  cojiper  into  Calcutta  from  Bushire,  Bussorah,  and  other  ports  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  during  the  7  years  ending  with  1827-28,  were  valued  at  about 
30,000/.  a  year.  This  copper  is  principally  the  jjroduce  of  the  Persian  mines,  mixed, 
however,  with  some  Russian  copper  from  Georgia.  Of  manufactured  articles,  the 
principal  are  carpets  of  the  most  beautiful  fat)ric  ;  shawls,  partly  native,  and  partly 
brought  from  Cashmere ;  velvets,  silk  goods,  gold  and  silver  brocades,  and  a  few  other 
articles.  Tlie  trade  between  Persia  and  Rftssia  by  the  Caspian  Sea  is  very  considerable. 
Most  ])art  of  the  paper  used  in  the  former  is  supplied  by  the  latter.  The  furs  of  Russia 
find  a  ready  market  in  Persia  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning,  that  Persian  merchants 
have  recently  been  seen  at  the  Leipsic  fairs,  carrying  gold  thither  for  American  furs  !  — 
(Urquhnrt  on  the  Jitsources  of  Tiir/tei/,  p.  155.)  The  Russian  provinces  on  the  Caspian 
derive  their  supplies  of  indigo  from  Persia  by  way  of  Bushire. 

The  official  returns  show  tliat  the  total  value  of  the  entire  trade,  imports  as  well  as  exports,  carried 
on  between  British  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  an  average  of  the  7  years  ending  with  1H'2S,  was 
(takiuK  the  rupee  at  '2s.)  1,337, li'..J/.  a  year  Of  tliis  amount,  Calcutta  participated  to  tlie  extent  of 
5r>9,CM/.,  M.adras  of  5+,;)Sl/.,  and  Bombay  of  722,497/.  This,  however,  includes  the  trade  to  Muscat  and 
]}ussorah,  as  well  as  to  Bushire,  and  we  have  no  means  of  discriminating  the  separate  amount  of  each. 
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It  appears,  indeed,  from  an  account  in  the  same  paper  whence  these  statements  are  taken,  that  at  34 
ships  belonging  to  the  Persian  Gulf  that  arrived  at  Bombay  during  the  7  years  referred  to,  28  belonged 
to  Muscat,  and  only  7  to  Bushire.  But  it  mu-it  not  be  supposed  that  the  trade  to  these  places  is  in  this 
proportion,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  Arabian  ships  trading  to  Bussorah  belong  to  Muscat.  It  may,  how. 
crer,  be  lairiy  presumed,  that  the  arrivals  of  Gulf  ships  at  C.iUutta  and  Sladras  would  be  in  about  the 
same  propcrtioii  as  those  at  Bombay  ;  but  the  destination  ot  the  British  ships  trading  to  the  Gulf  not 
being  given,  audit  being  customary  tor  most  ships  to  visit  both  Bushire  and  Bussorali,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  value  of  the  trade  to  the  former,  as  compared  with  that  to  the  latter  and  Muscat,  corresponds 
with  the  number  of  ships  they  respectively  send  to  India. 

Water  at  Bushire  is  excessively  bad  and  dear  ;  but  excellent  water,  and  in  great  abundance,  may  be 
had  at  Karak.  The  anchorage  at  this  island  is  safe  at  all  times;  and  ships  may  lie  close  to  the  bearh. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  suggested,  that  the  permanent  possession  of  Karak  would  be  an  object  of  considerable 
imjiortance  ;  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  It  is  of  no  value  to  the  Persians,  and  there 
seems  httle  doubt  that  they  would  be  glad  to  cede  it  for  a  trifling  consideration.  Its  possession  would  not 
only  enable  us  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  but  it  would  form  a  depot  where  goods 
destineM  for  Bushire,  Bussorah,  Sec.  might  be  kept  in  perfect  safety,  and  in  a  situation  the  most  conve- 
nient, being  readily  accessible  to  all  sorts  of  Arabian  vessels.  A  taste  for  British  cottons  and  woollens  is 
now  forming  in  all  the  vast  countries  watere<i  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  or  which  derive  their 
supplies  from  the  emporia  erected  on  their  banks;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  nothing  be 
omitted  that  may  serve  to  facilitate  the  diH'iision  of  this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it. 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  tomxiiis  of  50  abasses,  or  l(i()  mamoodis.  The  toman  is  a  Persian  gold 
coin,  containing,  acionling  to  the  report  of  the  IJombay  mint,  from  '\o  to  ~  gr.  pure  metal, 
being  consequently  itpial  to  troin  lis.  7frf.  to  lis.  llrf.  sterling.  The  toman  of  Bussorah  is  worth  about 
3»i.«-  ;  and  that  of  Gombroon  about  "Us.  These,  with  Persian  and  foreign  silver  coins  of  all  denomina- 
tions, are  found  ai  Bushire  ;  but  the  rates  of  the  foreign  coins  are  perpetually  varying,  and  the  weight  of 
the  native  coins  is  also  subject  to  frequent  changes. 

iVeights  atid  Measures.  —  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  misci  of  2  dwt.  23  7^12  gr.,  or  3  dwt 
very  nearly. 

The  commercial  weights  vary  according  to  the  commodities  sold,  and  the  places  where  they  are  used. 
The  maund  tabree  weighs  6J  lbs.  avoirdupois  at  the  Custom-house,  but  only  6^  lbs.  at  the  bazaar.  This 
weight  is  used  by  dealers  in  sugar,  cottee,  copper,  and  all  sorts  of  drugs.  The  maund  copra  is  7f  lbs.  at 
the  Custom-house,  and  from  7i  to  75  lbs.  at  tlie  bazaar.  Dealers  in  rice  and  other  articles  of  provision 
use  this  ueight.     The  maund  shaw  is  double  the  maund  tabree,  or  13j  lbs. 

Pearls  arc  weighed  by  the  abbas  =  2'2j  gr.  Troy. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  guz's  or  cubits.  One  called. the  royal  guz  —  37|  Eng.  inches ;  the  common 
gii2  is  two  thirds  of  the  former,  or  '.0  inches. 

The  Persian  league  or  parasang  is  l-i.'Oth  of  a  degree  of  the  equator,  and  should,  therefore,  be  equal 
to  3  miles  3  furlongs  and  ij  poles  English. 

The  artaba,  or  principal  corn  measure,  is  equivalent  to  about  2  Winch,  quarters. 

For  further  particulars,  see  \ubuhr.  Voyage  en  Arable,  tome  ii.  p.  75.  ;  K>nneir''s  Memoir  of  tht 
Persian  Empire,  p.  70.  ;  Friiser's  Travels  un  the  Shores  of  the  Caspian,  Apperu  pp.  352 — 384. ;  Pari. 
Paper,  iio.l  Jo.  — n.  Sess.  ls32.  pp.632 — 638.;  Kelly's  Oriental  Metrology  i  Thornton's  East  Indian 
Calculator,  ^c. 

BUSS,  a  small  sca-vesscl,  used  bj'u.s  and  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fishery,  commonly 
from  50  to  60  tons  burden,  and  sometimes  more.  A  l)uss  has  two  small  .sheds  or  cabins; 
one  at  the  prow,  and  the  other  at  the  stern  :  tliat  at  the  prow  serves  for  a  kitchen. — (See 
Fishery.  ) 

BUSSORAH,  OR  BASRAH,  a  city  of  Arabia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Shat-el- 
Arab  (the  name  given  to  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates),  above  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  lat.  30^  .'30'  N.,  long.  47°  32'  E.  Popu- 
lation about  f)0,000,  consisting  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians,  Armenians,  Jews,  &c.  The 
bouses  and  streets  arc  mean  and  filthy.  There  is  a  vast  area  witliin  the  walls,  occupied 
principally  by  gardens  and  plantations  of  date  trees,  and  intersected  by  caiyds,  on  «liich 
are  numerous  small  craft. 

The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  has  only  about  12  feet  water,  but  the 
channel  within  is  deep,  so  that  .ships  of  500  tons  burden,  provided  tliey  cross  the  bar  at 
the  sjirings,  may  witliout  difficulty  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  the  city  ;  and  both  its 
grand  branches  may  be  navigated  to  a  great  distance  by  smaller  vessels.  Bussorah  is 
the  principal  inlet  on  the  east,  through  which  Indian  and  other  Eastern  products  find 
their  way  into  the  Turkish  empire.  Its  commerce  is,  therefore,  even  at  present,  jiretty 
consideraljle ;  and  were  tiie  rich  and  extensive  countries  traversed  by  the  Tigris  and  the 
J'.iiphrates  occupied  by  a  civilised  and  industrious  people,  it  would  be  very  great.  Its 
imports  from  India  and  Europe  ju-e  similar  to  those  at  Busiiirk  (which  see)  ;  from 
Persia  it  imports  shawls,  pearls  from  Bahrein,  &-c.,  and  coffee  from  INIocha.  At  an 
average,  6  or  8  British  ships  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  India  ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  Arabian  bottoms,  the  merchants  of  IMuscat  being 
the  owners  of  some  of  the  finest  ships  that  are  to  be  met  witli  in  the  Indian  seas.  Its 
exjjorts  are  principally  bullion,  pearls,  dates,  cojiper,  raw  silk,  horses,  gall  nuts,  and 
drugs.  Captain  Hamilton  mentions,  tliat  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  the  exports 
of  dates  from  Bussorah  exceeded  10,000  tons  a  year. — {iSi:w  Accuunt  of  the  East 
Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  78.)  The  commerce  with  the  interior  is  conducted  by  means  of  cara- 
vans to  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  ;  but  it  might  be  carried  on  to  much  more  advantage  by 
means  of  steam-l)oats.  It  has  been  projiosed  to  forward  mails  from  India  by  steam  by 
tlis  Shat-el-Arab  and  the  Euphrates  to  Bir,  thence  by  land  to  Scanderoon,  and  again 
by  steam  to  Gibraltar  and  England. 

Jl/onry.  —  AH  sorts  of  coins  circulate  here,  but  their  values  are  constantly  fluctuating.  Accounts  are 
kept  \n  mamoodies  of  10  danims,  or  100  Jioose -,  100  mamoodies  make  a  toman,  which  may  be  valued  at 
about  15  sicca  rupees,  or  36*.  sterling. 

fleigUs  and  Measures.  —  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  cheki  of  100  tniscalt,  or  7,200  Enfc 
crams.  =  ^  .         .  v 
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The  commercial  weights  are  the  maund  atterec,  the  niaund  sofy  or  scsse,  and  the  oke  of  Bagdad. 
1  vakia  —  19  oz.  avoirdupois  ;  SJ  vakias  =  1  oke  of  Bagilail  =  47J  oz.  avoir. ;  1  maund  attcree  =  28  lbs, 
8  oz.  avoir  ;  1  maund  sofy  =  £K)  lbs.  4  oz.  avoir.  ;  1  cutra  of  indigo  =  138  lbs.  15  oz.  avoir. 

These  are  the  weights  used  by  the  Europeans  settled  at  Bussorah  ;  those  used  by  the  Arabians  diflTer 

little  from  the  above,  and  frequently  also  among  themselves, —  a  circumstance  to  which  the  merchant 
iOust  pay  particular  attention. 

The  long  measures  are  the  Aleppo  yard  for  silks  and  w  ooUens  =  £  feet  24  inches  ;  the  Hadded  do.  for 
cottons  and  linens  =  i  feet  10^  inches  ;  the  Bagdad  da  for  all  puri)oses  =  2  feet  7"6  inches. 

For  further  details  as  to  the  commerce  of  Bussorah,  see  Kinneir's  Memoir  on  the  Persian  Empire, 
p.  283.  ;  the  art.  Bi'shire  in  this  Dictionary;  Kelly's  Oriental  Metrology  ;  Thornton's  East  Indian  Cal- 
culator, p.  424.    Niebuhr  has  given  a  plan  of  Bussorah,  Voyage  en  Arable,  tome  ii.  p.  170. 

BUTLERAGE.     See  Prisage. 

BUTT,  a  vessel  or  measure  for  wine,  containing  2  hogsheads,  or  126  M-ine  gallons. 

BUTTER  (Da.  Smlir ;  Du.  Boter ;  Fr.  Beurre ;  Ger.  Butter ;  It.  Burro,  Bufv; 
Lat.  Butyrum ;  Pol.  Maslo ;  Port.  Manteiga ;  Rus.  Masslo  Korowe ;  Sp.  Manteca ; 
Sw.  SmiJr),  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  fat,  unctuous,  and,  in  temperate  climates,  a  pretty 
firm  substance,  obtained  from  milk,  or  rather  from  cream,  by  the  process  of  churning. 

The  various  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  and  use  of  butter  in  antiquity 
have  been  investigated  by  Beckmann  with  great  learning  and  industry.  The  conclu.sion 
at  which  he  arrives  is,  "  tliat  butter  was  not  used  either  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans  in 
cooking  or  the  preparation  of  food,  nor  was  it  brought  upon  their  tables  by  way  of 
dessert,  as  is  every  where  customary  at  present.  We  never  find  it  mentioned  by  Galen 
and  others  as  a  food,  though  they  have  spoken  of  it  as  applicable  to  other  purposes.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Apicius  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  said  of  it  in  that  respect  by  the 
authors  who  treat  of  agriculture,  though  they  have  given  us  very  particular  information 
with  respect  to  milk,  cheese,  and  oil.  This,  as  has  been  remarked  by  others,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for,  by  tlie  ancients  having  accustomed  themselves  to  the  use  of  good 
oil ;  and  in  the  like  manner  butter  is  very  little  employed  at  present  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  southern  parts  of  France."  —  {History  of  Inventions,  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 
Eng.  ed.) 

Butter  is  very  extensively  used  in  this  and  most  other  northern  countries  ;  that  of 
England  and  Holland  is  reckoned  the  best.  In  London,  the  butter  of  Epping  and 
Cambridge  is  in  the  highest  repute  ;  the  cows  which  produce  the  former,  feed  during 
summer  in  the  shrubby  pastures  of  Epping  Forest ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and 
numerous  wild  phmts  which  there  abound,  are  supposed  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the 
butter.  It  is  brought  to  market  in  rolls  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  weighing  a  pound 
each.  The  Cambridgeshire  butter  is  produced  from  cows  that  feed  one  part  of  the  year  on 
chalky  upland.s  and  the  other  on  rich  meadows  or  fens  :  it  is  made  up  into  long  rolls 
like  the  Epping  butter,  and  generally  salted  or  cured  before  being  brought  to  market ; 
the  London  dealers,  having  washed  it,  and  wrought  the  salt  out  of  it,  frequently  sell  it 
for  Epping  butter. 

The  butter  of  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire  is  often  sold  for  that  of  Cambridgeshire,  to 
which  it  is  little  inferior.  The  butter  of  Somersetshire  is  thought  to  equal  that  of 
Epping  :  it  is  brought  to  market  in  dishes  containing  half  a  pound  each  ;  out  of  which 
it  is  taken,  washed,  and  put  into  different  forms,  by  the  dealers  of  Bath  and  Bristol. 
The  butter  of  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire  is  very  good  ;  it  is  made  up  in  lialf- 
pound  packs  or  prints,  packed  up  in  square  baskets,  and  sent  to  the  London  market  by 
wagon.  The  butter  of  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  the  moor.s,  com- 
mons, and  heaths  of  England,  is  of  excellent  quality  when  it  is  properly  managed ;  and, 
though  not  equal  in  quantity,  it  often  is  confessedly  superior,  to  that  produced  by  the 
richest  meadows.  —  (  Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture. ) 

Considerable  quantities  of  butter  are  made  in  Ireland,  and  it  forms  a  prominent  arti- 
cle in  the  exports  of  that  country :  generally,  it  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Britain  ;  but 
this  is  a  consequence  rather  of  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  attention,  than  of  any  infe- 
riority in  tlie  milk.  Some  of  the  best  Irish  butter  brought  to  London,  after  being 
wa.shed  and  repacked,  is  sold  as  Dorsetshire  and  Cambridge  butter. 

Tlie  salt  butter  of  Holland  is  superior  to  that  of  every  other  country  ;  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  annually  exported.  It  forms  about  three  fourths  of  all  the  foreign  butter 
we  import. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  butter  in  Great  Britain  is  very  great.  The  consumption  in  the 
Metropolis  may,  it  is  believed,  be  averaged  at  about  one  half  pound  per  week  for  each  individual,  being 
at  the  rate  of  i*01bs.  a  year  ;  and  supposing  the  population  to  amount  to  1,4.50,000,  the  total  annual  con. 
sumption  would,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  37,70(),fK)O  lbs,  or  1G,830  tons  :  but  to  this  may  be  added  4,000  tons, 
for  the  butter  required  for  the  victualling  of  ships  and  other  purposes;  making  the  total  consumption,  in 
round  numbers,  21,000  tons,  or  47,040,0(X)  lbs.,  which  at  lOrf.  per  lb.  would  be  worth  l,y60,00(>/. 

The  average  produce  per  cow  of  the  butter  dairies  is  estimated  by  Mr.  iMarshall  at  1K8  lbs.  a  year ; 
10  that,  s'jpposing  we  are  nearly  right  in  the  above  estimates,  about  280,000  cows  will  be  required 
to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  butter  for  the  Ixindon  market. 

The  consumption  of  butter  in  London  has  sometimes  been  estimated  at  50,000  tons ;  which,  ac 
cording  to  Mr.  Marshall's  statement,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  would 
require  for  its  supply  upwards  of  666,000  cows !  Further  commentary  on  such  a  statement  would  b* 
luperilaoiu. 
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An  Account  of  the  Total  Quantify  (in  Hundred  Weights)  of  Butter  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Foreign  Countries  and  )  relaiid,  in  each  Year,  from  5th  of  January,  1801,  to  .0th  of  January,  1832  ;  dis- 
tinguishing the  Quanlily  from  Ireland,  trom  the  Isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Man,  from  Hol- 
land and  the  Netherlands,  and  from  all  other  Foreign  Countries;  and  stating  the  Rate  and  Amount  of 
Duty  in  each  Year  paid  thereon. 


c 

Quantities  of  Buttei 

importeil  into  Great 

lii 

Hritain  from  all  Parts  (except  Ireland). 

Amount  of 
Duty  i-eceived 

Ifl 

!i 

rf. 

"  §■  . 

Years. 

III 

E 

■7  E  o 

ll 

ifl 
■^1 

In  Great  Britain 

oti  Foreign 

Butter. 

Ratet  of  Dutj  on  Foreign  Butler. 

CrfU. 

Cnlt. 

Cwi$. 

Cwli. 

Cwtt. 

£        s.    d. 

S.    d. 

1801 

186,821 

339 

71,206 

43,583 

115,130 

86    4    7 

2  9  -g'  cwt..  and  31.  ^  centum 
ad  valorem. 

1802 

234,248 

99 

84,100 

8,819 

93,018 

'         "          " 

2  9  #■  cwt.  and  21.  Ms.  ^  cen- 
tum ad  valorem  (frum 
12th  of  May) 

1803 

nc.rm 

26 

.03,682 

50,411 

104,120 

3  11  11 

3    6f  #■  cwt.  (from  5th  of  July) 

180t 

i9ti.o.;7 

59 

100,685 

25,989 

U6,734 

960  10    5 

3  ll|4f  cwt.  (from  1st  of  June) 

1805 

2+2,44: 

.06 

64,616 

32,169 

96,843 

4  10    2 

4    0-45#'cwt.(from5thof April) 

)* 

18i<li 

261,011 

143 

66,544 

18,968 

85,ft07 

244  12    4 

4    3-61  r cwt  (from  10th  of  May) 

1807 

314,o86 

61 

68,315 

18,970 

87,346 

2  12    1 



1808 

ai  2,408 

46 

73,727 

5.816 

79,590 

0    0    6 



1809 

317,676 

36 

44,061 

32,185 

76,283 

0  19    0 

4    4  #■  cwt.  (from  5th  of  July) 

1810 

Sll,r>5l 

611 

5,956 

26,676 

33,244 

-        - 



1811 

3.03,791 

359 

. 

2,401 

2,810 

.         -          . 



1812 

311,475 

27 

22,415 

3,451 

25,894 

196    4    4 



181J 

351,8,32 

- 

the  r 

ecords  were  destroyed  hv  fire. 

5    If^f'cwt.  (from  15th  of  April) 

IMH 

315,421 

1,864 

96,560 

17,373 

11.0,798 

7,397  13    8 



isi;:; 

320,6)5 

944 

106,885 

17,470 

125,300 

32,.301  10    8 



1816 

280,.586 

327 

61,753 

2,062 

64,143 

48,7.37  11     5 

£\  W  cwt.  (from  5th  of  April)   J 

1817 

305,662 

2.58 

20,279 

152 

20,690 

20,540  10    4 



1818 

3,"i2,.538 

1.917 

66,232 

15,.044 

83,694 

83,550  10     1 



1819 

429,614 

1,256 

62,498 

2,295 

66,050 

65,H36  16    4 

_ 

1820 

457,7.:0 

275 

&0,y86 

2,295 

68,557 

68,.078  15    9 

— . 

\»>] 

413,088 

190 

99,,345 

16,291 

115,827 

115,980  12    4 

— 

1822 

377,651 

291 

108,501 

9,627 

118,420 

118,263  13  10 

—. 

182.i 

466,834 

387 

101,.049 

20,394 

122,331 

122,164  14  10 

—, 

182* 

431,174 

305 

132,093 

28,205 

lf)(),a04 

l(i0,854  10    2 

— 

1825 

425,670 

394 

160,048 

118,975 

279,418 

2fS,S61  19    6 

— 

182(i 

t-     - 

131 

l;>6,779 

59,288 

196,200 

202,1.';0    8    8 

— . 

1827 

366 

142,658 

68,117 

211,141 

209,427     1     3 

— 

18'JS 

. 

493 

145,647 

55,0;>2 

201,673 

195,850    7    9 

— 

1829 

. 

445 

116,233 

31.485 

148,KH 

147,997    4    1 

— 

18,30 

, 

sao 

77,025 

31,222 

108,8.54 

102,881  15  11 

— . 

1831 

. 

622 

80,900 

42,147 

123,670 

121,3.i6  12    6 

— 

1832 

- 

,331 

92,409 

38,460 

131,202 

128,330    9    8 

— 

N.  B. — We  have  omitted  ^r.;.  and /i«.  from  this  account;  but  they  are  allowed  for  in  the  column 
of  totals. 

Custom  House,  London,  5th  of  October,  1833. 

The  average  contract  prices  of  the  butter  furnished  to  Greenwich  Hospital  from  1730  to  1832,  have 
been  as  follows:  — 


Years, 

Prices  per  lb. 

Years. 

Prices  per  lb. 

Years. 

Prices  per  lb. 

Years. 

Prices  per  lb. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

S.    d. 

$.    d. 

17.30 

0    5 

1795 

0    8J 

1813 

1    3 

1823 

0    7i 

1740 

0    5 

1800 

0  IH 

1814 

1    2 

1824 

0    84 
0  10} 

1750 

0    5i 

1805 

0  Ilf 

1815 

1    2 

182,0 

17,05 

0    5i 

1^06 

0  Ui 

1816 

0    9J 

1826 

0    9i 

1760 

0    5* 

1K07 

1     Oi 

1    o| 

1817 

0    8| 

1827 

0    8i 

1765 

0    5i 

1808 

1818 

0  11 

1828 

0    8^ 

1770 

0    6} 

1809 

1     1 

1819 

0  11 

1829 

0    8 

1775 

0    6J 

0  4 

1810 

Hi 

1820 

0    9i 

1830 

0    6 

1780 

1811 

1821 

0    8f 
0    71 

1831 

0    9j 

1785 

0    6i 
0    6} 

1812 

1     oi 

1822 

1832 

0    8 

1790 

(,See  art.  1'kices,) 
In  order  to  obviate  the  practice  of  fraud  in  the  weighing  and  packing  of  butter,  different  statutes  have 
been  passed,  particularly  the  ,36  Geo.  3.  c.  86.,  and  38  Geo.  .3.  c.  73.,  the  princi|>al  regulations  of  which  are 
subjoined.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  have  been  productive  of  any  good  effect.  It 
might  be  proper,  perhaps,  to  order  the  weight  of  the  butter,  exclusive  of  the  vessel,  and  the  dairyman's 
or  seller's  name,  to  be  branded  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  each  vessel ;  but  most  of  the  other  regula- 


•  Butter  imported  in  British  shipping,  or  in  shipping  of  states  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  was  admitted 
free  of  duty  under  the  authority  of  Orders  in  Council,  by  virtue  of  the  act  5'.\  Geo.  3.  c.  87.,  from  12th 
of  July,  \~i^,  continued  by  subsequent  acts  until  6  months  alter  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace,  and  further  continued,  by  Order  in  Council,  until  25th  of  Septenil)er,  1814. 

+  No  account  can  be  furnished  of  the  (|uantities  of  butter  im))orted  from  Ireland  for  the  years  subse- 
quent to  1825,  the  records  of  tlie  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  been  discontinued,  in 
consequence  of  the  regulations  a(l(i]ited  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  tiie  law  which  placed  the 
Intercourse  between  the  two  countries  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trattic.  -° 
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tlons,  especially  those  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  staves,  and  the  weight  of  the  vessels,  seem  to  be  at  once 
vexatious  and  useless. 

Kvery  cooper  or  other  person  who  shall  make  any  vessel  for  the  packing  of  butter,  shall  make  the  same 
of  good  well-seasoned  limber,  tight  and  not  leaky,  and  shall  groove  in  the  heads  and  bottoms  thereof; 
and  every  vessel  made  for  the  packing  of  butter  shall  be  a  (ub,  tirkin,  or  half-firkin,  and  no  other. 

Every  tub  shall  weigh  of  itself,  including  the  top  and  bottom,  not  less  than  11  Ihs.  nor  more  than  15  lbs. 
avoirdu|;ois  ;  and  neither  the  top  nor  the  bottom  of  any  such  tub  shall  exceed  in  any  part  five  eighths  of 
an  inch  in  Ihicknesii. 

Every  fitkin  shall  weigh  at  least  7  lbs.  including  the  top  and  the  bottom,  which  shall  not  exceed  four 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick  in  any  part 

Half. firkins  to  weigh  not  less  than  4  lbs.  nor  more  than  Gibs,  including  the  top  and  the  bottom,  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  thicknessof  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  any  part ;  upon  pain  that  the  cooper  or  every 
other  person  making  any  such  vessel,  in  any  respect  contrary  to  the  preceding  directions,  shall  forfeit 
every  such  vessel  and  lOx. 

Every  cooper.  Sec.  shall  lirand  every  ca.sk  or  vessel  before  going  out  (jf  his  possession,  on  the  outside, 
with  his  name,  in  legible  and  permanent  letters,  under  penalty  of  10s  ,  together  with  the  exact  v.eight  or 
tare  thereof. 

Every  dairyman,  farmer,  or  seller  of  butter,  or  other  person  packing  the  same  for  sale,  shall  pack  it  in 
vessels  made  and  marked  as  aforesaid,  and  in  no  other,  and  shall  proiierly  soak  and  season  every  such 
vessel;  and  on  the  inside,  and  on  the  top  on  the  outside,  shall  brand  nis  name  at  length,  in  permanent 
and  legible  letters;  and  shall  also,  with  an  iron,  brand  on  the  top  on  the  outside,  and  on  the  bouge  or 
body  of  every  such  ca*k,  the  true  weight  or  tare  of  every  such  vessel,  when  it  shall  have  been  soaked  and 
seasoned  ;  and  also  shall  brand  his  name  at  length,  on  the  bouge  or  body  of  every  such  vessel,  across  two 
different  staves  at  te.isl,  and  shall  distinctly,  and  at  length,  imprint  his  Christian  and  surname  upon  the 
top  of  the  butter  in  such  vessel  when  filled,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  .">/.  for  every  default  thereof. 

Every  tub  of  butter  shall  contain,  exclusive  of  the  tare,  of  good  and  merchantable  butter,  81  lbs.  ;  every 
firkin  yii  lbs ;  every  half-firkin '28  lbs. ;  and  no  old  or  corrupt  butter  shall  be  mixed,  or  packed  in  any 
vessel  w  hatever,  with  any  butter  that  is  new  and  sound ;  nor  shall  any  butter  made  of  whey  be  packed  or 
mixed  with  butter  made  of  cream,  but  the  respective  sorts  shall  be  packed  separately,  and  the  whole 
vessel  shall,  throughout,  be  of  one  sort  and  goodness  ;  and  no  butter  shall  be  salted  with  any  great  salt, 
but  all  butter  shall  be  salted  with  small  salt ;  nor  shall  more  salt  be  intermixed  with  the  butter  than  is 
needful  for  its  preservation,  under  penalty  of  5/.  for  ollending  against  any  of  these  regulations. 

No  change,  alteration,  fraud,  or  deceit,  shall  be  practised  by  any  dealers  or  packers  of  butter,  either 
■with  respect  to  the  vessel  or  the  butter  so  packed,  whether  in  respect  to  quantity  or  otherwise,  under  a 
penalty  of  30/.  to  be  imposed  on  every  person  engaged  in  the  oUence. 

Every  cheesemonger,  dealer  in  butter,  or  other  person,  who  shall  sell  any  tubs,  firkins,  or  half-firkins 
of  butter,  shall  deliver,  in  every  such  cask  or  vessel  respectively,  the  full  quantity  ap[)ointed  by  this  act, 
or,  in  default  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  make  satisf.iction  to  the  person  who  shall  buy  the  same  for  what 
shall  be  wanting,  according  to  the  price  for  which  it  was  sold,  and  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  recovery 
of  the  same,  with  full  costs  of  suit. 

No  cheesemonger,  dealer  in  butter,  &c.  shall  repack  for  sale  any  butter,  under  penalty  of  S/.  for  every 
tub,  firkin,  or  half-firkin,  so  repacked. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  make  any  cheesemonger,  dealer  in  butter,  or  other  person,  liable  to 
any  penalties  for  using  any  of  the  tubs,  firkins,  or  liall-firkins,  after  the  British  butter  used  in  such 
vessels  shall  have  been  taken  thereout,  for  the  repacking  for  sale  of  any  foreign  butter,  who  shall,  before 
he  so  repack  such  foreign  butter,  entirely  cut  or  eltace  the  several  names  of  the  original  dairyman,  farmer, 
or  seller  of  butter,  from  every  such  vessel,  leaving  the  name  and  tare  of  the  cooper,  and  the  tare  of  the 
original  dairyman,  farmor,  or  seller,  thereon ;  and,  after  the  names  are  so  effaced,  shall,  with  an  iron, 
brand  his  Christian  and  surname,  and  the  words  Ji.rcigtt  butter,  upon  the  bouge  of  every  such  vessel, 
across  two  staves  at  least,  to  denote  that  such  butter  is  foreign  butter. 

Persons  counterfe\ting  or  forging  any  such  names  or  marks,  shall  for  every  such  ofTence  forfeit  40/. 

Penalties  not  exceeding  51.  to  be  determined  by  one  justice,  upon  the  evidence  of  one  witness,  and  the 
whole  shall  go  to  the  informer. 

Penalties  above  5/.  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  or  information,  in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and 
the  whole  to  the  informer. 

Nothing  to  extend  to  the  packing  of  butter  in  anypot  or  vessel  which  shall  not  be  capable  of  containing 
more  than  14  lbs.  ^ 

Previously  to  Vrl'^,  no  butter  could  be  sold  in  any  public  market  in  Ireland,  or  exported  from  it,  with, 
out  being  previously  examined  and  branded  by  a  public  inspector;  but  compliance  with  this  regulation  is 
no  longer  compulsory,  but  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties. 

It  is  enacted  by  statute  4  Will.  3.  c.  7.,  that  every  warehouse-keeper,  weigher,  searcher,  or  shipper  of 
butter  and  cheese,  shall  receive  all  butter  and  cheese  that  shall  be  brought  to  him  for  the  London  cheese- 
mongers, and  ship  the  same  without  undue  preference;  and  shall  have  for  his  pains  2s,  (>/.  for  every 
load  ;  and  if  he  shall  make  defaidt,  he  shall,  on  conviction  before  one  justice,  on  oath  of  one  witness,  or 
confession,  forfeit  for  every  firkin  of  butter  10s.,  and  for  every  w  eigh  of  cheese  5s.,  half  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  and  half  to  the  informer. 

And  every  such  person  shall  keep  a  book  of  entry  of  receiving  and  shipping  the  goods,  on  pain  of  2s.  Gd. 
for  every  firkin  of  butter  and  weigh  of  cheese. 

The  master  of  a  ship  refusing  to  take  in  butter  or  cheese  before  he  is  full  laden  (except  it  be  a  cheese- 
monger's  own  ship  sent  for  his  own  goods)  shall  forfeit  for  every  firkin  of  butter  refused  5s.,  and  for  every 
weigh  of  cheese  2s.  fid. 

This  act  does  not  extend  to  any  warehouse  in  Cheshire  or  Lancashire. 

Butter  made  in  hot  countries  is  generally  liquid.  In  India  it  is  denominated  ghee, 
and  is  mostly  prepared  from  the  milk  of  buffaloes  ;  it  is  usually  conveyed  in  duppers, 
or  bottles  made  of  hide,  each  of  which  contains  from  10  to  40  gallons.  Ghee  is  at 
article  of  considerable  commercial  importance  in  many  parts  of  India. 

The  Arabs  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  butter  in  the  world.  Burckhardt  tells  us, 
that  it  is  a  cotnmon  practice  among  all  classes  to  drink  every  morning  a  coffee  cup  full 
of  melted  butter  or  ghee !  and  they  use  it  in  an  infinite  variety  of  other  ways.  The 
taste  for  it  is  universal ;  and  the  poorest  individuals  will  expend  half  their  daily  income 
that  they  may  have  butter  for  dinner,  and  butter  in  the  morning.  Large  quantities  are 
annually  shipped  from  Co.sseir,  Souakin,  and  Massouah,  on  the  west  coa.st  of  the  Red 
Sea,  for  Djidda  and  other  Arabian  ports.  —  (^Burckhardt' s  Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  440.  ; 
Travels  iri  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  52. ) 

BUTTONS  (Du.  Knoopen;  Fr.  Bouton ;  Ger.  Knopfe ;  It.  Bottom ;  Rus.  Pogo- 
wizii;  Sp.  Botones')  are  vrcl]  known  articles,  serving  to  fasten  clothes,  &c.  They  arc 
manufactured  of  an  endless  variety  of  materials  and  forms. 
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It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  the  manufacture  of  suih  an  article  as  this  would  have  been  left  to 
Be  caiTied  on  according  to  the  views  and  interests  of  those  concerned,  individuals  bcii.g  allowed  to  selcci 
any  sort  of  button  they  pleased.  Such,  however,  lias  not  been  the  case  :  and  various  statutes  have  beeu 
passed,  pointing  out  the  kind  of  buttons  to  be  worn,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  made  !  Most  of 
these  regulations  have  luckily  fallen  into  disuse,  but  they  still  occupy  a  place  in  the  statute  book,  and 
may  be  enforce<i.     The  following  are  amongst  the  more  prominent  of  these  regulations  :  — 

No  person  shall  make,  sell,  or  set  upon  any  clothes,  or  wearing  garments  whatsoever,  any  buttons  made 
of  cloth,  serge,  drugget,  frieze,  camblet,  or  any  other  stuff  of  which  clothes  or  wearing  garments  are 
made,  or  any  buttons  made  of  wood  only,  and  turned  in  imitation  of  other  buttons,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
40s.  per  dozen  for  all  such  buttons.  —  (4"0'co.  1.  c.  7.) 

No  tailor  shall  set  on  any  buttons,  or  button-holes,  of  serge,  drugget,  &c.,  under  penalty  of  40*.  for 
every  dozen  of  buttons  or  button-holes  so  made  or  set  on. 

No  person  shall  use  or  wear,  on  any  clothes,  garments,  or  apparel  whatsoever,  except  velvet,  any 
buttons  or  button-holes  made  of  or  bound  with  cloth,  serge,  drugget,  frieze,  camblet,  or  other  stuffs 
whereof  clothes  or  woollen  garments  are  usually  made,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  40s.  per  dozen,  under  a 
similar  penalty.  —  (7  Geo.  1.  c.  22.) 

To  prevent  the  frauds  which  it  is  alleged  had  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  gilt  and  plated 
buttons,  an  act,  36  Geo.  3.  c.  6.,  was  pa.ssed,  which  regulates  what  shall  be  deemed  gilt  and  what  plated 
buttons;  and  imposes  penalties  on  those  who  order  as  well  as  on  those  who  make  any  buttons  with  the 
words  "gilt"  or  "  plated"  marked  upon  th(jm,  except  they  be  gilt  and  plated  as  the  act  directs.  Inas- 
much as  this  statute  goes  to  obviate  a  fraud,  it  is,  perhaps,  expedient ;  but  no  apology  can  be  made  for 
the  regulations  previously  alluded  to,  which  arc  at  once  vexatious  and  absurd. 

The  importation  of  buttons  from  abroad  was  prohibited  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  the  G  Geo.  4. 
c.  107.  5  5-2.  repealed  this  prohibition,  and  they  may  now  be  imported,  for  home  consumption,  on  paying 
an  ad  valorem  duty. 


CABBAGE,  a  biennial  plant  (Brassica  Lin.),  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  description ;  it  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Sour  crout,  or  properly  sauer  kraut,  is  a  very  favourite 
dish  in  Germany  ;  it  consists  of  a  fermented  mass  of  salted  cabbage. 

CABLES  are  strong  ropes  or  chains,  principally  used  in  the  anchoring  or  mooring 
of  ships. 

1.  Rope  Cables  are,  in  Europe,  principally  manufactured  of  hemp;  but  in  the  East 
they  are  very  frequently  made  of  coir,  or  the  fibrous  part  of  the  coco  nut,  and  in  .some 
places,  particularly  on  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  coating  of  the  branches  of  the  date-tree.  Hemp 
cables  are  formed  of  three  principal  strands,  every  strand  of  three  ropes,  and  every  rope 
ot  three  twists.  The  twists  have  more  or  fewer  threads  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
thickness  of  the  cable.  All  vessels  have  ready  for  service  three  cables,  which  are  usually 
designated  the  sheet  cable,  the  best  bower  cable,  and  the  small  bower  cable ;  but  besides 
the.se,  most  ships  have  some  spare  cables.  The  ordinary  length  of  a  cable  is  from  100 
to  120  fathoms.  The  following  are  the  existing  regulations  as  to  the  manufacture  of 
hemp  cables  and  cordage  :  — 

No  person  shall  make  or  sell  any  cordage  for  shipping  in  which  any  hemp  is  used,  called  short  chucking, 
half  clean,  whale  line,  or  other  toppings,  codilla,  or  any  damaged  hemp,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  jame, 
and  also  treble  the  value  thereof 

Cables,  hawsers,  or  ropes,  made  of  materials  not  prohibited  by  this  act,  and  whose  quality  shall  be 
inferior  to  dean  Petcrshurgh  hemp,  shall  be  deemed  inferior  cordage,  and  tlie  same  shall  be  distinguished 
by  marking  on  the  t.illy,  staple  or  inferior.  Manufacturers  making  default  herein  forfeit  for  every 
hundred  weight  of  cordage,  lO.v. 

Manufacturers  are  to  athx  their  names  and  manufactory  to  new  cordage  before  sold,  under  the  like 
forfeiture;  and  putting  a  false  name  is  a  forfeiture  of  20/. 

I'crsons  making  cables  of  old  and  overworn  stuff,  containing  above  7  inches  in  compass,  shall  forfeit 
four  times'  the  value. 

Vessels  belonging  to  British  subjects,  having  on  board  foreign-made  cordage,  are  to  make  entry  thereof, 
on  entering  into  any  British  port,  on  penalty  of  20s.  for  every  hundred  weight.  But  this  is  not  to  extend 
to  ror<l.ige  brought  from  the  East  liidics,  uur  to  materials  ai  present  used  by  any  vessels  built  abroad 
before  tliis  act.  —  C25  Geo.  3.  c.  5G.) 

2.  Iron  Cables.  —  The  application  of  strong  iron  chains  or  cables  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation  is  a  late  and  an  important  discovery,  for  wliich  we  are  indel)ted  to  Captain 
Sanuiel  Brown,  11.  N.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  this  application  should  not  have  been 
made  at  a  much  earlier  period.  On  rocky  bottoms,  or  where  coral  is  abundant,  a 
hempen  cable  speedily  chafes,  and  is  often  quite  destroyed  in  a  few  months,  or  perliaps 
days.  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in  tlie  voyage  of  discovery  under  the  orders 
of  yi.  Bougainville,  who  lost  sia:  anchors  in  the  s])ace  of  nine  days,  and  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck  ;  a  result,  says  that  able  seaman,  which  would  not  have  happened,  "  si  nous 
evssions  cte  munis  des  quclques  c/iatnes  de  J'er.  C^est  une  precaution  que  ne  doivent  jamais 
oublier  tous  les  navigatcurs  destines  a  de  pareils  voyages."  —  (  Voyage  autour  du  Monde, 
p.  207.  4toed. )  The  work  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  published  in  1771  ; 
md  yet  it  was  not  till  ncar]y  forty  years  after,  tliat  any  attempt  was  made  practically  to 
profit  by  so  judicious  a  stiggestion.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  importing  hemp  from 
ISOS  to  1814,  and  its  consequent  high  price,  gave  the  first  great  stimulus  to  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  cables. 

Iron  cables  are  constructed  in  different  ways  —  (^scc  Eiicyc.  Mitrop.)  ;  but  they  are 
uniformly  tried  by  a  machine,  wliich  stnins  them  by  a  force  greater  than  the  absolute 
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strength  of  the  hempen  cable  thoy  are  intended  to  replace.  By  this  means  the  risk  of 
accident  from  defective  links  is  effectually  obviated;  and  there  are  exceedingly  few 
instances  in  which  an  iron  cable  has  broken  at  sea.  Their  great  weight  also  contri- 
butes to  their  strength,  inasmuch  as  the  impulse  of  the  ship  is  checked  before  the  cable 
is  brought  nearly  to  a  straight  line,  or  that  the  strain  approaches  to  a  maximum.  Bolts 
and  shackles  are  provided  at  every  fathom  or  two  fathoms,  by  striking  out  which  the  ship 
may,  if  necessary,  be  detached  from  her  anchors  with  less  difficulty  tlian  a  liempen  cable 
can  be  cut. 

Even  in  their  most  defective  form,  iron  cables  are  a  great  deal  stronger  than  those  of 
hemp  ;  and  as  to  durability,  no  sort  of  comparison  can  be  made.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  rapidly  superseding  the  latter  ;  which  are  now  almost  wholly  laid 
aside  in  the  navy,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  also,  in  the  merchant  service. 

CACAO,  or,  as  it  is  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  written  in  this  country,  Cocoa  (Fr. 
and  Sp.  Cacao ;  Ger.  Kakao),  the  seed,  or  nuts,  of  the  cacao  tree  (T/teobroma  cacao), 
growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  many  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  said,  by 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  to  bear  some  resemblance,  both  in  size  and  shape,  to  a  young 
hlacklieart  cherry.  The  nuts  are  contained  in  pods,  much  like  a  cucumber,  that  proceed 
immediately  from  all  parts  of  the  body  and  larger  branches ;  each  pod  contains  from  L'O 
to  30  nuts,  of  the  size  of  large  almonds,  very  compactly  set.  The  shell  of  the  nut  is  cf 
a  dark  brown  colour,  brittle,  and  thin  ;  the  kernel  is,  both  internally  and  externally, 
brownish,  divided  into  several  unequal  portions,  adhering  together,  but  separating  with- 
out much  difficulty ;  it  has  a  light  agreeable  smell,  and  an  unctuous,  bitterish,  rather 
rough  and  peculiar,  but  not  ungrateful  taste.  The  nuts  should  be  chosen  full,  plump, 
and  shining,  without  any  mustiness,  and  not  worm-eaten.  They  yield,  by  expression,  a 
great  deal  of  oil  ;  but  they  are  cultivated  only  that  they  maybe  employed  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  excellent  beverage  cacao,  and  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  of  which  they 
form  the  principal  ingredient.  The  finest  cacao  is  said  to  be  that  of  Socomusco.  The 
principal  importations  are,  however,  derived  from  the  Caraccas  and  Guayaquil,  particu- 
larly the  former.  The  price  of  the  cacao  of  the  Caraccas  is,  also,  at  an  average,  from  30 
to  40  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  Guayaquil. 

M.  Humboldt  estimated  the  consumption  of  cacao  in  Europe,  in  1806,  at  23,000,000 lbs., 
of  which  from  6,000,000  to  9,000,000  were  supposed  to  be  consumed  in  Spain.  The 
production  of  cacao  had  been  languishing  in  the  Caraccas  for  several  years  previously  to 
the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  in  South  America  ;  and  latterly  the  cultivation 
of  one  or  other  of  the  great  staples  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee,  seems  to  have  been  every 
where  gauiing  the  ascendancy.  .^  (i/«Hi6oW<,  Pers,  Narrative,  vol.  iv.  pp.236 — 247. 
Eng.  trans.) 

Duties.  —  Very  little  cacao  is  consumed  in  England  ;  a  result  wliich  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  duties  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  loaded,  and  not  to  its  being  unsuitable  to  the 
public  taste.  It  is  now  many  years  since  Mr.  15ryan  Edwards  declared  that  the  ruin  of  the  cacao  plant- 
ations, with  whioh  Jamaica  once  abounded,  was  the  efl'ect  of"  the  heavy  hand  uf  ministerial  exaction."  — 
(Hist.  i>f  Wef.1  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p  36.'3.)  And,  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  this  i)re.ssure  was  not  materially 
abated  till  1832,  when  the  duties  on  cacao  from  a  British  plantation  were  reduced  from  5fe.  to  18i.  fd. 
a  cwt.  Foreign  cacao  is  still  subject  to  the  oppressive  duty  of  5fii.  a  cwt.  The  entries  of  cacao  for  home 
consumption,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  18)1,  were  440,578  lbs.  a  year.  In  1832,  the  entries 
were  502,817  lbs.  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  will  occasion  a  con. 
siderable  increase  of  consumption.  Kxclusive  of  the  above,  470.000  lbs.  of  cacao  were  taken  off  in  1832 
for  the  use  of  the  navy  ;  this,  not  being  liable  to  the  duly,  was  entirely  foreign.  The  high  discriminating 
dutv  on  the  latter  is  the  greatest  defect  in  the  new  arrangements.  Mad  the  <Iuty  on  foreign  cacao  been 
fixed  at  '28«.  per  cwt.,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  good  deal  of  it  would  have  been  taken  for  consumption. 
Even  on  this  footing,  there  would  have  been  a  discriminating  duty  of  no  less  than  50  per  cent  in  favour  of 
British  cacao ;  and,  unless  our  object  be  to  exclude  the  foreign  article  aliogether,  this  is  surely  an  ample 
preference.  The  duties  on  cacao  produced,  in  1832,  12,224/.  12s.  British  cacao  is  worth,  at  present 
(August,  1835),  from  (As.  to  76*.  a  cwt.  in  bond. 

Cacao  nut  husks  and  shells  are  allowed  to  be  imported  under  a  duty  of  9«.  4rf.  a  cwt.  None  of  them  are 
imported  into  fireat  Britain  ;  but,  in  1832,  33&,^5\  lbs.  were  imported  into  Ireland.  They  are  brought 
rot  only  from  the  West  Indies,  but  from  Gibraltar  and  other  places,  being  the  refuse  of  the  chocolate 
manufactories  carried  on  in  them. 

Cacao  cannot  be  cntere(*  as  being  theproduce  of  some  British  possession  in  America,  or  of  the  Mauritius, 
until  the  master  of  the  ship  by  which  it  is  imported  delivers  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate, 
and  makes  oath  that  the  goods  are  the  produce  of  such  places.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.  \  37.)  Neither  shall 
they  be  deemed  to  be  the  produce  of  such  places,  unless  imi>orted  <lircct  from  thence.  —  (7  Gt'O.  4.  c.  48.) 
Permits  are  po  longer  required  for  the  removal  of  cacao.  —  (9  Geo.  4.  c.  44.  ^5.) 

CADIZ,  the  principal  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of  Spain.  It  is  situated  on  its 
south-western  coast,  on  the  rocky  and  elevated  extremity  of  a  narrow,  low  peninsula,  or 
tongue  of  land,  projecting  from  the  Isla  de  I.eon,  N.  N.  W.  about  4^  nautical  miles. 
It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  south,  where  it  joins  tl.e  land,  by  the  sea,  and 
is  very  strongly  fortified.  Population  from  60,000  to  70,000.  It  is  well  built,  and  ha-s 
at  a  distance,  a  very  striking  appearance.  The  tower  or  lighthouse  of  St.  Sebastian 
stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  being,  according  to  Tofifo,  in  lat.  36  '  31'  7"  N. 
long.  6°  18'  52''  W.  It  is  a  most  conspicuous  object  to  vessels  approaching  from  the 
Atlantic.  The  light,  which  is  172  feet  high,  is  of  great  brilliar.cy,  revolves  once  a 
minute,  and  in  fair  weather  may  be  seen  more  than  6  leagues  off. 
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Say  of  Cadiz.  —The  entrance  to  this  noble  basin  lies  between  the  city  and  the  town  and  promontory  ot 
Rota,  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.,  distant  about  1 J  league.  The  bay  is  of  very  great  extent,  afifbrding,  in  most 
places,  good  anchorage.  The  port  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  where  a  mole  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions has  l)een  constructed;  but  the  water  is  not  suffiiicntly  deep  to  allow  large  vessels  to  approach  nearer 
than  within  about  J  of  a  mile,  wliere  they  anchor  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms.  Tlie  rocks  called  the  C'ochincs, 
the  Puercas,  and  the  Diamante,  lie  to  the  north  of  the  city  in  the  entrance  to  the  bay  ;  the  first  two  at 
about  3-.5ths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  Diamante  at  rather  more  than  l*  mile  from  the  city.  Vessels  may 
enter  between  the  Puercas  and  the  Diamante :  but  none,  except  those  not  drawing  more  than  15  feet 
water,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  channel,  ou^ht  to  attempt  entering  between  the  Cochinos  and 
Puercas  and  the  city.  The  town  of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  o]>posite  side  of  the  bay,  is  famous  for  being -the 
depot  of  the  wines  of  Xeres.  The  outer  bay,  or  that  of  Cadiz  properly  so  called,  is  separated  from  the 
inner  bay  by  the  promontory  having  at  its  extremity  the  castle  of  Matagorda,  which  approaches  within 
about  J  of  a  mile  of  the  Puntales  castle  on  the  Isla  de  Leon.  Within  the  inner  bay  is  the  famous  arsenal 
of  the  Caraccas,  the  town  of  San  Carlos,  the  canal  of  Trocadero,  &c.     At  spring  tides  the  water  in  the 

bay  rises  10  or  11  feet,  but  at  neaps  the  rise  does  not  exceed  6  feet (For  further  particulars  see  the 

excellent  Chart  of  the  Bay  of  Cadix,  by  Tojitlo ;    Malbam's  Naval  Gazetteer  j    and  i'u7dy's  Sailing 
Directions  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  SjC.) 

History,  Trade,  §-c.  —  Cadiz  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians  about  1,200  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  temple,  which  they 
erected  in  it  in  honour  of  Hercules  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  — 
{Sainte  Croix,  Des  Anciennes  Colonies,  p.  14.  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  iJi.  cap.  6.)  Its  excellent 
port,  and  its  situation,  favourable  alike  for  commerce  and  security,  have  made  it,  whether 
possessed  by  Carthaginians,  Romans,  INIoors,  or  Christians,  and  under  every  vicis- 
situde, a  place  of  considerable  commercial  and  political  importance.  It  has  long  been 
one  of  the  principal  .stations  of  the  Spanish  naval  force.  In  1720,  the  commerce  with 
Spanish  America,  which  had  previously  been  exclusively  carried  on  from  Seville,  was 
transferred  to  Cadiz.  It  enjoyed  this  valuable  monopoly  tjU  1765,  when  it  was  partially 
relaxed  by  the  trade  to  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  other  islands  being 
opened  to  all  the  greater  ports  of  Spain.  The  benefits  resulting  fi-om  this  relaxation 
were  so  very  great,  that  in  1778  the  trade  to  all  parts  of  America  was  opened  to  ships 
from  every  considerable  Spanish  port,  except  those  of  Biscay,  which,  not  being  subjected 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  kingdom,  were  not  allowed  to  participate  in  this  privilege. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  her  situation,  the  great  capital  of  her  merchants,  and  their 
established  connections,  Cadiz  continued,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly, 
to  preserve  tlie  largest  share  of  the  American  trade.  But  since  tlie  colonies  achieved 
their  independence,  her  commerce  has  been  contracted  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits;  nor  is  there  much  prospect  of  its  being  materially  improved,  without  a  total 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government.  — (lix/bertsoit's  America,  b.  viii, 
passim;    Townsend's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  395 — 401.  2d  edit.) 

The  white  wines  of  Xcres  in  its  vicinity  form  by  far  the  principal  article  of  export 
from  Cadiz.  The  quantity  exported  may  amount  to  about  20,000  jjipes  a  year, 
'i'he  prices  vary  from  12/.  to  651.  per  pipe;  but,  as  the  lower  qualities  predominate,  the 
price  may  be  taken,  at  a  medium,  at  about  25/.,  making  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
500,000/.  More  than  |ths  of  the  whole  comes  to  England.  Tlic  other  articles  of 
export  are  brandy,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  olive  oil,  wool,  quicksilver,  &c.  The 
imports  consist  principally  of  sugar  and  coffee  from  the  Havannah  and  Porto  Rico, 
cacao,  hemp,  flax,  linens,  dried  fish,  hides,  cotton  wool,  and  cotton  manufactures,  rice, 
spices,  indigo,  &c. 

In  1S2(),  the  Spanish  government  published  what  they  tennod  the  Balama  Mercantil,  or  an  account  of 
the  commodities  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  Spain  during  that  year.  It  is  a  very  defective  docUy 
ment ;  but  as  it  is  the  best  that  can  he  obtained,  it  is  subjoined.  The  values  of  the  articles  only  are  given. 
We  have  converted  the  sums  into  English  money. 

Note  of  the  most  considerable  Articles  of  Importation  into  Spain  in  1826. 


From 

From  Spa- 

From 

From  Spa- 

Europe, 
Asia,  Afric.i, 

nish  Ameri- 

Europe, 

nish  Ameri- 

can Colonies, 

Asia,  Africa, 

can  Colonies, 

.Articles. 

and  United 

inclusive  of 

ArUcles. 

and  Unitt-d 

inclusive  of 

.'states  of 

the  Philip. 

States  of 

the  I'hilip- 

America. 

pines. 

America. 

pines. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£        1 

Sugar 

. 

7,fi40 

437,550 

Hides 

120,600 

4,910 

Cocoa 

. 

104,400 

90,425 

Cotton  wool 

166,970 

7,820 

Indigo 

. 

4,770 

69,030 

Ditto  yarn    ... 

63,660 

Spices,  Cinnamon 

^£■95,490 

Ditto  manufactures 

430,080 

Cloves 

-    40,100 

Woollen  ditto 

91,(130 

Pepper 

-    67,500 

Hemp  and  flax 

165,760 

203,020 

Linen  manufactures 

222,870 

Wood  of  kinds     - 

. 

lG7,5uO 

21,440 

Ditto  thread 

]«,{V70 

Rice 

102,270 

Silk  manufactures    . 

106,170 

Wheat     . 

8,110 

110,380 

Iron  and  brass  ditto    . 
Go'd  and  silver,  in  coin  and 

108,700 

Salt  fish 

. 

200,560 

bars        .           - 

81,880 

15,280  ; 

CofU'c 

. 

. 

75,8^0 

Earthenware           .            . 

19,70(1 

Olive  oil 

. 

18,1S0 

Copper       ... 

)  2,4(0 

2,200  j 

r.uttor 

-   ;';T,,':fio 

•Jin        - 

1 1  ,(-.-;o 

1 

Cheese 

-    17,f>uO 

Crystal  ar.d  glass  ware 

67,(:00 

\ 

iru'iao 

1 

O   4 
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Note  of  the  most  considerable  Articles  of  Exportation  from  Spain  in  1326. 


To  Europe, 

To  Sp.mish 

To  Europe, 

To  f^pantth 

Asia,  Africa, 

.Aim-rcan 

Asia.Aftir.i, 

American 

and  United 

Colonies,  in 

and  United 

flojonies,  In- 

Articles. 

Stati-s  of 

clusiveof  llu 

Articles. 

States  of 

cluMvcolthc 

America. 

I'tlilipiiines- 

America. 

Pliilippines. 

je 

je 

£ 

£ 

Wines           ... 

137,550 

51,790 

Raw  silk 

28,890 

Fruits,  Almonds     ^£'24,355 

Indigo        .                -            . 

11,240 

Filberts        -        -    29,165 

. 

3,030 

Silk  manufactures 

218,930 

74,.590 

Lemons  &  oranges  3fi,2W 

Wool 

161,650 

Raisins        -        -    59,y05 

Woollen  manufactures 

12,020 

Grapes,  olives,  and 

Cork-wood  and  corks 

34,t>40 

figs        -           -      2,410 

Leeches         ... 

]9,t«0 

152,075 

2,645 

Paper  of  all  kinds 

20,220 

17,500 

Brandy        -              -           - 

107,715 

13,1.56 

Gut,  fishing          -  .i'18,4S0 

Olive  oil         ... 

7,170 

6,030 

for  guitars    -       2,500 

S:inron 

14,610 

2,S00 

20,980 

16,905 

Load 

215,;!60 

Thread  lace 

10,285 

Ditto  ore        -          -         - 

7,765 

Cast  iron        -           -         - 

16,6-26 

Quicksilver       .        .         - 

6fi,3(J0 

Garbanzos,  beans,  &  wheat 

3,<J80 

3,600 

Barilla 

79,290 

Flour        -               -            . 

- 

49,290 

Shipping.  —  In  183 1  there  arrived  at  Cadiz  from  foreign  countries  475  ships,  of  the  burden  of  .38,582  tons ; 
and  from  the  Si>anish  colonies,  that  is,  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c.,  103  ships,  of 
the  burden  of  17,H12  tons.  The  arrival*  from  England  are  not  specified  ;  but,  in  1828,  184  Britisli  ships 
entered  Cadiz.     The  coasting  trade  is  very  considerable. 

Money. The  monies,  weights,  and  measures,  used  at  Cadiz,  are  those  of  Castile.     Accounts  are  kept 

by  the  real  (of  old  platei,  of  which  there  are  10^  in  the  peso  liuro,  or  hard  dollar  :  and  as  the  dollar  = 
4.V.  3|rf.  the  real  =  45^.  A  real  is  divided  into  16  ijuiiuos,  or  34  marai>cdis.  Tlie  (lucado  de  plaUi,  or  ducat 
of  plate,  is  worth  11  reals. 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  ordinary  quintal  is  divided  into  4  arrobas,  or  100  lbs.  of  2  marcs  each  : 
low  lbs.  Castile  =  lOlj  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  yard, or  vara  =  927  English  yard,  or  100  varas  =  92j  English 
yards.  The  cahiz,  or  measure  for  corn,  is  divided  into  12  fom'gns,  or  144  ceieminas,  or  S16  quarfil/as  ; 
100  cahiz's  =  197  Winch,  quarters,  and  5  fanegas  =  1  quarter.  The  cantaro,  or  arroba,  the  measure  for 
liquids,  is  divided  into  8  axitmbres,  and  32  quarlilhs.  There  are  two  sorts  of  arrobas,  the  greater  and  the 
lesser:  they  are  to  each  other  as  .32  to  25  ;  the  former  being  equal  to  4^  English  wine  gallons,  the  latter 
to  3j  do.  A  moi/o  of  wine  =  16  arrobas.  The  botta  =  30  arrobas  of  wine,  or  3.Si  of  oil.  A  pipe  —  27  arrobag 
of  wine,  or  jlj  of  oil.     Hence  the  botta  =  127^  English  wine  gallons,  and  the  i>ipe  114J  do. 

Jiritish  Trade  with  Spain.  —  Notwithstanding  the  anti-commercial  influence  of  prohibitions  and  oppres- 
sive duties,  we  carry  on  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Spain.  In  1831  we  imixirted  from  her  61,921  cwt. 
barilla,  78,0i)7  cwt.  oak  and  cork  bark,  I4ti,'-',>1  quarters  wheat —  (see  Bilbao),  7i)9  cwt.  figs,  972  tons  lead, 
about  28,0('O  packages  oranges  and  lemons,  1,243,686  gallons  olive  oil,  269,.558  llH.  quicksilver,  105,0r(6cwL 
r  lisins,  3,700  cwt.  sumach,  1+,1S4  lUs.  silk,  (i9,319  gallons  brandy,  3,474,823  lbs.  wool,  and  2,,037,9t>8  gallons 
T  inc.  No  account  of  the  declared  or  real  value  of  the  imports  is  kept  at  the  Custom-house  ;  but  the 
(ifficial  value  of  the  imports  from  Spain  in  1831,  exclusive  of  those  from  the  Canaries,  was  above  1,000,000/ 
sterling. 

During  the  same  year  the  real  value  of  the  various  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  clearca 
out  from  our  ports  for  Spain  was  597,848/.  Of  these  articles  linen  was  the  principal,  its  value  being 
ssliniated  at  222,8.38/.  Cottons  amoutited  to  above  148,000/.  The  other  articles  were  hardware,  iron  and 
steel,  tin,  SiC  — {Pari.  Paper,  No.  550.  Sess.  1833.) 

Smugglhig,  §-c.  —  In  18'29  Cadiz  was  made  a  free  port,  tliat  is,  a  port  wliere  goods, 
may  be  consumed  and  bonded  without  paying  duty.  This  boon  would  have  been  of 
comparatively  little  consctjuence  but  for  the  opportunity  of  .smuggling  afforded  by  the 
oppressively  high  dutie.s  laid  on  most  foreign  articles  imported  into  Spain.  These, 
as  such  duties  wherever  impo.sed  never  fail  to  do,  have  given  birth  to  a  very  extensive 
contraband  trade;  and  under  the  free  regime  Cadiz  became  the  grand  focus  of  this 
traffic.  The  government  having  seen  this  effect  of  the  franchise,  it  was  withdrawn  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1832.  This,  however,  is  but  a  very  trifling  inconvenience  to  the 
smuggler.  Nothing,  fortunately,  but  the  repeal  of  prohibitions,  and  the  reduction  of 
oppressive  duties  to  a  reasonable  amount,  can  ever  materially  diminish  the  field  of  his 
exertions.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  experience  of  a  couple  of  centuries  has 
been  as  unable  to  impress  the  Spani.sh  government  with  a  conviction  of  this  unquestion- 
al)le  truth,  as  it  has  been  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  enormous  abuses  that  infect  every  part 
of  tlic  public  administration. 

Mr.  Townsend,  the  author  of  by  far  the  best  English  work  on  Spain,  which  he 
visited  in  1786  and  1787,  has  the  following  admirable  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  hLs 
chapter  on  Cadiz  ;  — 

"  The  Spanish  government  has  never  yet  acquired  any  liberal  ideas  respecting  trade;  and  even  at  the 
present  moment,  some  of  their  best  political  writers  resemble  lag  houmis  hunting  the  stale  scent,  whilst 
the  fleetest  are  already  in  possession  of  the  game.  Instead  of  throwing  down  every  obstacle  to  commerce, 
thev  labour  to  contract  its  limits,  iinusr  the  vain  hope  of  establishing  a  monopoly,  without  considering 
citlicr  their  own  want  of  capital,  of  industry,  and  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  or  the  utter  impossibility  of 
iireventing  smuggling,  whilst  other  nations,  with  greater  advantages  for  trade,  ran  undersell  them  in  the 
market.  Until  they  shall  be  more  enlightened,  until  they  shall  have  banished  their  inquisitors,  and  until 
the  happy  period  shall  arrive  when,  under  the  protection  of  a  free  government,  they  shall  have  restored 
pidjlic  credit,  and  placed  it  on  a  firm  foundation  ;  all  their  prohibitions,  all  their  severities  exercised  on 
the  property  and  persons  of  the  illicit  traders,  .ill  their  commercial  treaties,  and  all  their  commercial 
wars,  into  which  ambition  may  betray  them,  will  lie  frivolous  and  vain  ;  because  no  cfibrts  wdl  ever 
prev.iil  against  the  united  interests  of  their  own  subjects,  and  of  all  surrounding  nations. 

"  Even  at  home,  the  watchfulness  and  energy  of  government  have  never  been  able  to  enforce  its  pro. 
hibitions ;  for,  notwithstanding  these,  when  I  was  travelling  through  Spain,  all  the  men  anpeared  i» 
Manchester  cotton  goods,  and  no  woman  was  seen  without  her  muslin  veil.  In  Spain,  as  through  jut 
Etirope  it  is  found  that  when  the  price  of  insurance  is  less  than  the  duties  imposed  on  th?  commodity, 
no  laws' arc  sullicient  to  control  the  operations  of  illicit  traders. "  —  { Vol.  ii.  p.  394.) 
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But  the  Spanish  government  has  been  proof  aganist  such  considerations.  Instead  of 
d'minishing,  they  have  materially  increased,  the  number  of  prohibitions  and  the  pressure 
of  the  duties ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  many  extensive  provinces,  there  is  no 
regular  trade,  and  that  every  thing  is  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  the  smugglers,  partly 
in  defiance,  but  principally  through  tlie  connivance,  of  the  revenue  officers.  Notwith- 
standing their  exclusion,.  English  cotton  goods  may,  at  this  moment,  be  bought  in 
Madrid,  and  generally  throughout  Spain,  at  from  i'O  to  30  per  cent,  above  their  price 
in  Gibraltar,  where  they  are  about  as  cheap  as  in  Manchester !  AVhile  Cadiz  was  a  free 
\)ort,  about  6,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  it  twisting  cigars,  which,  as 
soon  as  finished,  were  forthwith  smuggled  into  the  interior.  Three  fourths  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Spain  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  bo  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
And  where  such  is  the  case,  need  we  wonder  at  the  low  state  of  industry,  or  at  the  pre- 
valence of  those  predatory  and  ferocious  habits  that  uniformly  mark  the  character  of 
the  smuggler? 

In  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Ingliss,  entitled  "  Spain  in  1830,"  we  find  the  following 
statement  under  tlie  head  Cadiz.  Though  written  more  than  40  years  after  the  para- 
graph previously  quoted  from  Mr.  Townsend,  it  shows  that  not  one  of  the  flagrant 
abuses  denounced  by  the  latter  has  been  eradicated ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  all 
continue  to  flourish  in  still  ranker  luxuriance. 

"  The  whole  commercial  system  of  Spain  is  most  erroneously  conceived.  The  prohibitory  system  is 
carried  to  a  length  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  fair  trader,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  revenue.  The 
immense  duties  upon  admissible  artitles,  and  the  total  prohihition  of  others,  has  occasioned  a  most 
extensive  contrab.uid  trade,  both  externally  with  the  various  ports,  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  and 
internally,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom;  and  by  this  trade  admissible  articles  are  intro. 
duccd  into  the  interior,  at  from  100  to  300  per  cent,  below  the  duties  imposed.  Ciovcrnment  could 
not  fail  to  be  bcnclitcd  by  permitting  the  importation  of  articles  of  general  use,  upon  payment  of 
such  a  duty  as  would  allow  the  sale  of  the  article  at  a  lower  price  than  is  now  paid  by  the  consumer 
to  the  smuggler.  As  one  example  of  the  impolicy  of  the  system,  1  may  cite  a  fact  respecting  the  trade 
in  salted  fish,  the  returns  of  which  1  have  before  me.  The  import  of  this  article  into  Cadiz  in  one 
year,  before  that  city  was  made  a  free  port,  amounted  to  4  vessels,  whose  cargoes  reached  4,092  cwt.  ; 
while  at  the  free  port  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  same  year,  41  vessels  entered  with  S9,106cwt.,  the  wfiole  qf  vuliich 
was  intended  for  the  illicit  hade,  and  passed  into  Spain  through  the  hands  of  the  smugglers.  The  duty 
upon  this  article  is  more  than  KO  per  cent.  ;  the  smuggler  considers  himself  remunerated  by  a  gain  of  2,'» 
percent.;  so  that  the  article  which  finds  its  way  into  the  market  through  the  contraband  trade  is  sold 
75  per  cent,  (heaper  than  that  which  is  admitted  upon  payment  of  the  regular  duties. 

"  The  duties  upon  Uritish  manufactured  goods  amount  almost  to  a  prohibition  ;  they  often  reach  100 
per  cent.,  and  this  trade  is  therefore  also  in  the  hands  of  the  smugglers,  who  obtain  the  profit,  which, 
under  a  more  wholesome  systei«,  might  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  kingdom.  The  fraudulent  dealer  is 
also  greatly  assisted  by  the  custom  of  granting  a  royal  licence  to  individuals  to  import  a  certain  ■limited 
quantity  of  prohibited  goods  ;  an  expedient  resorted  to  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state  :  and 
under  the  licence  to  enter  100  tons  of  merchandise,  the  merchant  enters  perhaps  1,000  tons  ;  a  deception 
easily  practised  in  a  country  where,  among  the  i^iblic  officers,  a  scale  of  bribery  is  perfectly  understood 
and  .icted  upon." —  (\'ol.  ii.  pp.  lo2-— 136.) 

But  for  the  system  of  misrule  to  which  Spain  has  been  subjected,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  her  commerce  would  have  been  about  the  most  extensive  of  any 
European  state.  Her  natural  advantages,  superior  to  most,  and  not  inferior  to  those 
enjoyed  by  any  other  kingdom  ;  her  wines,  brandies,  fruits,  &c.  ;  her  wheat,  of  which  she 
might  produce  the  largest  supplies ;  her  wool ;  her  iron,  which  is  of  the  best  quality ; 
her  lead  and  quicksilver  mines,  respectively  the  mo.st  productive  in  the  world  ;  the 
number  and  excellence  of  her  harbours ;  the  enterprising  and  adventurous  character  of 
her  inhabitants,  and  her  favourable  situation  ;  would,  were  she  permitted  to  avail  her- 
self of  them,  raise  her  to  a  very  high  rank  among  commercial  nations.  Let  the  govern- 
ment ce<a.se  to  counteract  the  intentions  of  nattue  ;  let  moderate  duties  take  the  place 
of  prohibitions,  and  freedom  of  regulation  ;  and  all  sorts  of  industrious  pursuits  will 
speedily  revive  from  the  deadly  lethargy  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  sunk. 

CAGLIARI,  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  situated  on  the  north-east  shore  of  a  spacious 
day  on  the  south  coast  of  the  i.sland,  lat.  39°  12'  13"  N.,  long.  9°  6'  44"  E.  Topulation 
26,000.  The  city  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  has  an  imposing  effect  from  the  sea. 
The  public  buildings  and  churches  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  splendid  ;  but  the 
streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow,  steep,  and  filthy. 

The  Gulf  of  Cagliari  extends  from  Tula  on  the  west  to  Cape  Carbonara  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  about 
24  miles  across,  and  about  12  in  depth,  with  good  anchorage  every  where  after  getting  into  soundings.  A 
mole  projects  from  the  Pratique  oftice,  and  shijis  usually  lie  about  1  mile  S.\V.  by  S.  from  it,  in  fi  or  8 
fathoms  water,  on  an  excellent  bottom  of  mud.  There  is  a  very  convenient  pier  harbour  at  the  south 
angle  of  the  tower  wall,  capable  of  containing  14  or  IG  vessels  of  a  tolerable  size,  besides  small  craft. 
Altogether,  Cagliari  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Imports  and  Kx/mrls.  —  Almost  all  the  trade  of  Sardinia  is  carried  on  by  stranpors ;  and  eyen  the  fish 
on  its  coast  and  in  its  harbours  is  caught  by  Sicilians,  Neapolitans,  'J'uscins,  and  Genoese.  Corn  is  the 
principal  article  of  export.  In  good  years,  the  exports  from  the  whole  island  may  amount  to  400,000 
starclli,  or  about  .000,01.0  b^l^hcls,  of  whc^it,  2(/0,(,00  starelli  of  barley,  li.OlO  ditto  oi'maize,  lOO.OtO  ditto  of 
beans,  200,000  of  )>eas,  and  1,0(  0  ditto  of  lentils.  The  culture  of  vines  is  gradually  becoming  of  more 
importance  ;  and  about  .■3,r)00  Catalan  pipes  are  exported,  principally  from  Alghcro  and  Ogliastra.  Cheese 
is  an  important  object  in  the  rural  economy  of  Sardinia,  and  considerable  (juaiilitics  are  exi)orted.  Salt 
is  a  royal  mono|)oly,  and  allbrds  a  considerable  revenue.  Until  recently,  Sweden  drew  almost  all  her 
supplies  of  this  important  necessary  from  Sardinia,  and  it  continues  to  be  cxi)orted  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Flax,  linseed,  hides,  oil,  sadVon,  rags,  alquifoux,  &c.  are  among  the  articles  of  exi^ort.  The  tunny 
and  coral  fisheries  employ  a  good  many  hands ;  but,  as  already  observed,  they  arc  almost  wholly  managed 
by  foreigners. 
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Almost  every  article  of  dress,  whether  for  the  gentry  or  the  peasantry,  is  imported.  Soap,  stationery, 
glass,  earthenware,  and  furniture,  as  well  as  sugar,  coffee,  drugs,  spices,  &c.,  are  also  supplied  by 
foreigners  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  Sards  possess  many  rich  mines,  several  of  which  were  successfully 
wrought  in  antiquity,  they  import  all  their  iron  and  steel.  The  only  manufactures  carried  on  in  the 
island  are  those  of  gunpowder,  salt,  tobacco,  and  woollen  caps.  In  1831,  there  entered  the  ports  of  Sat^ 
dinia  Kni  foreign  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  6,925  tons.  Of  these,  the  greater  number  were  French  ;  and 
next  to  them  were  Neapolitans,  Austrians,  Tuscans,  &c. 

Money,  H'eights,  and  Measures.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  lire,  reali,  and  soldi.    S  soldi  =  1  reale  =  i\d. ; 

4  reali  =  1  lira  =  Is.  6d. ;  10  reali  =  I  scudo  =:  Si.  9d.    The  paper  money  consists  of  notes  for  5,  10,  and 
20  scudL 

Farm  produce  and  the  coarser  metals  are  weighed  by  the  pesi  di/erro  :  12  Sard.  oz.  =  1  lb.  =  14  oz. 

5  dr.  avoirdupois  ;  26  lbs.  =  1  rubbo ;  4  rubbi  =  1  cantaro  =  93  lbs.  0  oz.  8  dr.  avoirdujvjis. 

The  starello,  or  corn  measure,  is  equivalent  to  1  bush.  Ij  peck  Eng.    The  palm  ~  lOj  Eng.  inches. 

Causes  of  the  depressed  State  of  Sardinia.  —  The  above  statements  sufficiently  show 
that  the  commerce  of  Sardinia  is  very  far  from  being  what  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  its  extent,  fertility,  admirable  situation,  and  the  excellence  of  its  many  harbours. 
It  contains  an  area  of  about  9,500  square  miles,  being,  in  point  of  size,  but  little  inferior 
to  Sicily ;  and  in  antiquity  it  was  hardly  less  celebrated  for  its  productiveness  :  — 

"  Non  opimas 
Sardiniae  segetes  feracis."  —  Hor.  lib.  L  Od.  31. 

But  a  long  series  of  wars  and  revolutions,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 
system  in  its  worst  form,  and  the  subjection  of  the  island,  first  to  Spain,  and  more 
recently  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  have  been  attended  by  the  most  ruinous  consequences. 
The  Romans  encouraged  the  exportation  of  com  and  other  produce  from  the  provinces 
to  Rome,  where  it  always  met  with  a  ready  and  advantageous  sale.  But  the  modem 
rulers  of  Sardinia  have  followed  quite  an  opposite  policy ;  they  have  prevented  the  occu- 
piers of  the  land  from  carrying  their  productions  abroad ;  and  as,  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  commercial  and  manufacturing  population,  there  was  little  or  no  demand  for  it  at 
home,  no  surplus  was  raised  ;  so  that  the  wish,  as  well  as  the  means,  of  emerging  from 
poverty  and  barbarism  has  been  well-nigh  eradicated.  It  is  to  this  impolitic  conduct 
on  the  part  of  government,  and  to  the  insecurity  arising  from  the  want  of  police  and 
of  occupation  under  the  worst  sort  of  feudal  tenures,  that  we  are  inclined  principally 
to  attribute  that  habitual  idleness,  and  indifference  to  the  future,  that  distinguish  the 
modern  Sards. 

M'e  are  glad,  however,  to  have  to  state,  that  some  improvements  have  been  made 
within  these  few  years.  A  good  road  has  been  formed  from  Cagliari  to  Sassari,  and 
cross  roads  are  being  carried  from  it  to  some  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  the 
island.  The  population,  which,  in  1816,  amounted  to  only  352,000,  is  now  estimated 
at  480,000  or  500,000  *  ;  and  some  meliorations  have  been  introduced  into  various 
departments  of  industry.  But  without  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  for  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime,  the  introduction 
of  a  better  system  of  letting  land,  and  the  total  abolition  of  the  existing  restraints  on 
the  exportation  of  corn  and  other  produce  from  the  island,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect 
that  its  capacities  should  ever  be  fully  developed.  At  present,  it  is  usual  to  hire  land, 
for  the  puqioses  of  tillage,  by  the  year  ;  no  corn  can  be  exported  if  its  price  exceed  30 
reals  the  starello ;  and  a  heavy  duty  is  laid  on  all  that  is  exported,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
general  land-tax.  Nothing  can  be  more  preposterously  absurd  than  such  regulations. 
They  have  paralysed  the  exertions  of  the  husbandman  to  such  an  extent,  that  this 
"  benignant  nurse"  of  ancient  Romef  is  sometimes,  notwithstanding  its  scanty  popula- 
tion, under  the  necessity  of  importing  a  portion  of  its  supplies !  Most  other  articles  of 
export  have  been  loaded  with  similar  duties  ;  so  that  the  industry  of  the  island  has  been, 
in  effect,  completely  sacrificed  to  a  short-sighted  rapacity,  of  which,  fortunately,  there 
are  not  many  examples.  Let  this  disgraceful  system,  which,  if  possible,  is  even  more 
injurious  to  the  government  than  to  the  people,  be  put  an  end  to,  —  let  the  freedom  of 
exportation,  with  reasonable  duties  on  imports,  and  the  security  of  property,  be  established, 
—  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  Sardinia  will,  at  no  very  remote  period,  recover  her 
ancient  prosperity ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown  will  be  increased  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion ;  and  that  the  population  will  cease  to  be  conspicuous  only  for  ferocity,  idleness, 
and  contempt  of  innovation. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  consulted  Captain  Smyth's  valuable  work  on  Sardinia,  particularly 
pp.  KKi — 12S.  But  the  most  complete  work  on  the  island  'is  that  of  Marmara,  already  referred  to.  It, 
however,  touches  very  gently  on  the  gross  and  scandalous  abuses  that  infect  every  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration.     We  have  borrowed' some  details  from  the  Annates  du  Commerce  Maritime  for  1S33,  p.  302,  &c. 

CAJEPUT  OIL,  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  cajeput  tree  {Me- 
laleuca Leucadendron  Lin.).  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  native  term  cayu-ptUi, 
that  is,  white-wood  oil ;  because  the  bark  of  the  tree  which   yields  it  has  a  whitish  ap- 

•  Sea  Marmara,  Voyage  en  Sarifalgne,  p.  176.,  and  the  Foreign  Quarterly  liet'i^^w,  Ko.  23.  p.  256. 
Captain  Smyth  reckons  the  population,  at  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  ISS.'i,  at  about  4(J0,>XX). 
_(p.  128.) 

+  "  Siciliani  et  Sardiniam,  benignissimas  urbis  nostra:  nutrices."  —  Val.  Maximus,  lib.  vii.  c.  S, 
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pearance,  like  our  birch.  Tliis  tree  is  common  in  Amboyna  and  other  Eastern  islands. 
The  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  dried  leaves  of  tlie  smaller  of  two  varieties. 
It  is  prepared  in  great  quantities  in  Banda,  and  sent  to  Holland  in  copper  flasks.  As 
it  comes  to  us  it  is  of  a  green  colour,  very  limijid,  lifrhter  than  water,  of  a  strong  smell 
resembling  camphor,  and  a  strong  pungent  taste.  It  burns  entirely  away  without  leaving 
any  residuum.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  other  essential  oils,  coloured  with  resin  of 
milfoil.  In  the  genuine  oil,  the  green  colour  depends  on  the  presence  of  copper;  for, 
when  rectified,  it  is  colourless.  —  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

Cajeput  oil  not  being  used  except  in  the  materia  mcdica,  only  small  quantities  are  imported.  In  July, 
1831,  it  sold  in  bond  at  about  Id.  an  ounce  ;  but  an  idea  having  then  got  abroad  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  eflBcient  remedies  in  cases  of  cholera,  its  price  rose  in  November,  1831,  to  no  less  than  1U-.  an  ounce  ! 
But  it  soon  after  fell  into  discredit  with  the  faculty,  and  additional  supplies  having  been  obtained  from 
Holland,  its  price  declined  almost  as  fast  as  it  had  risen.  It  is  not  at  present  (September,  1833)  worth 
more,  in  bond,  than  from  id.  to  9rf.  an  ounce. 

CALABAR  SKIN  (Fr.  Fetit-gris;  Ger.  Grauwerk ;  It.  Faor,  Vajo ;  Rus.  Bjelka ; 
Sp.  Gris  pequeno),  the  Siberian  squirrel  skin,  of  various  colours,  used  in  making  mufFs, 
tippets,  and  trimmings  for  clothes. 

CAL  A  B  ASH,  a  light  kind  of  vessel  formed  of  the  shell  of  a  gourd,  emptied  and  dried. 
The  Indians  both  of  the  North  and  South  Sea  put  the  pearls  they  have  fished  in  cala- 
bashes, and  the  natives  of  Africa  do  the  same  by  their  gold  dust.  They  also  are  used  as 
a  measure  in  Africa. 

CALAMANCO  (Du.  Kallemink,  Kahnink ;  Fr.  Calmande,  Calmayidre ;  It.  Durante; 
Rus.  Kolomenka  ;  Sp.  Calmaco ;  Sw.  Kahnink),  a  sort  of  woollen  stuff,  manufactured 
in  England  and  the  Netherlands ;  it  has  a  fine  gloss ;  and  being  chequered  in  the  warp, 
the  checks  appear  only  on  the  right  side. 

CALAMANDEll  WOOD,  a  beautiful  species  of  timber  brought  from  Ceylon. 

It  is  so  hard  that  common  edge-tools  cannot  work  it,  so  that  it  must  be  rasped  and  almost  ground  into 
shape.  It  is  singularly  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  admixture  of  colours.  The  most  prevailing  is  a 
fine  chocolate,  now  deepening  almost  into  absolute  black,  now  fading  into  a  medium  between  fawn  and 
cream  colours.  It  arrests  the  eye  from  the  rich  beauty  of  the  intermingled  tints,  not  from  any  undue 
showiness.  It  taltes  a  very  high  polish  ;  and  is  wrougl'.t  into  chairs,  and  particularly  into  tables.  Sir 
Robert  Brownrigg,  late  governor  of  Ceylon,  had  the  doors  of  the  dining-room  of  his  seat  in  Monmouth- 
shire made  of  calamander.  It  is  scarce  in  Ceylon,  and  is  not  regularly  imported  ;  all  that  is  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  imported  by  private  gentlemen,  returning  from  the  colony,  for  their  own  use.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  fancy  woods.  The  nearer  it  is  taken  from  the  root  of  the  tree,  the  finer 
it  is.  —  [Mi/burn's  Orient.  Cotn.  ;  Lib.  of  Entertaining  Knovledse,  ^'egetabIe  Substances,  p.  179.) 

CALCUTTA,  the  principal  city  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  the  capital  of  the  British 
dominions  in  India,  and,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Canton,  the  greatest  emporium 
to  the  eastward  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  citadel  is  in  lat.  22-  33'  54'  N.,  long.  88° 
SC/  17"  E.  It  is  about  100  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  being  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  western  branch  of  tJie  Ganges,  denoniinatetl  by  Europeans  the  Hooghly  River,  which 
is  the  only  arm  of  the  Ganges  navigable  to  any  considerable  distance  by  large  ships.  At 
high  water  the  river  opposite  to  the  town  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  but  during  the  ebb 
the  side  opposite  to  Calcutta  expo.ses  a  long  range  of  dry  sand  banks.  Owing  to  the 
length  and  intricacy  of  the  navigation  from  the  .sea,  it  cannot  be  undertaken  without  a 
pilot ;  so  that,  even  if  it  did  not  exceed  our  limits,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  any 
description  of  it  in  this  place.  —  (See  tlie  reduced  Plau  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Hooyhbj 
River,  in  the  Mercator's  Chart  in  this  work.) 

In  1717,  Calcutta  was  a  petty  native  village  of  paltry  huts,  with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  Little  more 
than  a  century  later,  or  in  1822,  the  following  were  the  returns  of  the  population  ;  viz.  Christians,  13,138  ; 
Mohammedans,  48,162  ;  Hindoos,  118,20:3 ;  Chhicse,  414  ,  making  in  all,  179,917. 

A  great  i>art,  however,  of  what  may  be  fairly  considered  the  population  of  Calcutta,  consisting  of 
l.-ibourers,  mechanics,  and  persons  engaged. in  trade,  reside  at  niglit  in  the  suburbs,  or  neighbouring 
villages ;  coming  into  town  early  in  the  morning  to  their  respective  employments.  These  h.ive  been 
estim,-.ted  l)y  the  magistrates,  on  tolerably  good  data,  at  100,000;  and  allowing  for  the  increase  of 
inhabitants  which  is  admitted  to  have  taken  place  within  the  last  dozen  y^rs,  the  existing  population 
may  !«>  estimated  at  about  300,000.  The  town,  excluding  suburbs,  extends  to  about  4i  miles  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  with  an  average  breadth  inland  of  about  1^  mile.  Fort  William,  the  citadel,  lies  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river,  a  little  lower  down.  It  is  a  strong  regular  fprtilication  ;  but  so  extensive  that 
It  would  require  a  garris(m  of  10,000  men  for  its  effectual  defence.  Calcutta  possesses  great  natural 
advantages  for  inland  narig.-ition  ;  all  sorts  of  foreign  jiroduce  being  transported  with  great  facility  on  the 
Ganges  and  its  subsidiary  streams  to  the  north-western  quarters  of  Hindostan,  over  a  distance  of  at  least 
1,000  miles,  while  the  productions  of  the  interior  are  received  liy  the  same  easy  channels. 

The  principal  merchants  ,ind  traders  of  Calcutta  consist  of  the  following  classes  ;  viz.  British  and  other 
Europeans,  Portuguese  born  In  India,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews,  I'ersijins  from  the  coast  of  the  Persi.-»n 
Gulf  commonly  called  Parsees,  Moguls,  Mohammedans  of  Hindostan,  and  Hindoos;  the  latter  usually 
either  of  the  Brahniiuical  or  mercantile  castes,  and  natives  of  Bengal.  In  18l:i,  the  total  number  of  adult 
male  British  subjects,  in  the  Bengal  provinces  (the  great  majority  being  in  Calcutta!,  engaged  in  trade  or 
agriculture,  was  l,22r) ;  in  1830,  it  was  1,707.  This  is  the  statement  given  by  the  printed  register  ;  but  it 
i«  probably  much  underrated,  p.irticularly  for  the  last  ye.tr.  The  native  Portuguese  and  Armenian  mer- 
chants have  of  late  greatly  declined  In  wealth  .-ind  Importance.  On  the  other  h;md,  the  Persian  merch.ants 
have  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  several  of  them  being  worth  2.^0,000/.  sterling.  The  large  fortunes 
of  the  Hindoo  merchants  have  been  much  broken  down  of  l.ate  years  by  litigation  in  the  courts,  and 
naturally  through  the  law  of  equal  coparcenary  among  brothers.  To  counterbalance  this,  there  has 
Been,  smce  the  opening  of  the  free  trade  in  1814,  a  vast  augmentation  of  the  number  of  inferior  merch.ints, 
worth  from  20,000/,  to  ."iO.OOO/.  sterling.  There  are  but  few  Hindoo  merchants  at  present  whose  wealth 
exceeds  200,000/.  sterling. 

The  principal  foreign  business  is  conducted  by  the  English  merchant*  ;  but  the  other  parties  also,  either 
in  partnership  with  the  English,  or  on  their  own  account,  speculate  urgely  to  Europe,  America,  and 
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Sic.Tup.  An.Pice. 

Great  Britain 

Pound  sterling   = 

10         0      0 

Cape     of    Uood    I 
Madras 

Rii-doUar  (2».)  = 

1         0      0 

100  rupees          = 

93         1      8 

Bombay 

lOO    —               = 

94       13      0 

Cevlon 

Rix-doUar           = 

0       14      0 

China  -       - 

1  tale                  = 

3         5      4 

Vi5  tickals           = 

100         0     0 

Manilla 

Spanish  dollar    = 

2         4      0 

Portugal 

1,000  reas          = 

2       12      0 

France 

21  francs             = 

10         0      0 

Holland      - 

2i  florins             = 

2         4      0 

Hamburgh  and  Co- 1 
penhagen      -        J 

li  marc  banco   = 

1         0      0 

Leghorn      .  -        - 

100  pezzas            = 

202         8      0 
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especially  to  China.    Tho  brokers  known  under  the  name  of  Sircars  and  Baboos  are  all  Hindoos.     The 
general  rates  of  agency  commission  arc  as  follow  :  — 

1.  On  the  sale  or  purchase  of  ships,  Tessels,  The  course  of  exchange  by  which  the  customs  of  Calcutta 

houses  and  lands  -  -  -    2J  per  cent.         are  at  present  regulated  is  as  follows :  — 

2.  On   the  sale,  purchase,  or   shipment   of 

bullion  -  -  -  *         -      i       <i**. 

Do.  of  jewellery,  diamonds,  or  other  pre- 
cious stones  -  -  -  -    2  do. 

Do.  of  indieo,  lac-dve,  country  piece  goods, 
iilk,  opium,  cochine.tl,  coral,  spices, 
coffee,  copper*  tin,  and  tutenague  -    2^        do. 

Do.  of  all  oihtfr  kinds  of  poods        -  -    5  do. 

3.  On  goods  or  treasure,  &c.  consif^ned,  and 

afterwards  withdrawn  or  sent  to  auction  ; 
and  on  poods  conbigned  for  conditional 
delivery  to  others  •  •  -      4  commission 

4.  On  all  advances  of  money  for  the  purposes 

of  trade,  whether  the  poods  are  consigned 
to  the  agent  or  not,  and  where  a  com- 
mission of  5  per  cent,  is  not  charged      -    2i  per  cent. 

5.  On  ordering  goods,  or  sui^rin tending  the 
fulftlment  of  contracts,  where  no  other 
commission  is  derived 

6.  On  guaranteeing  hills,  bonds,  or  oi 

gagements,  and  on  bec^'ming  security  for 
administrations  of  e-^tates,  or  to  govern- 
ment or  individuals  for  contracts,  agree- 
ments, &c.        -  -  -        .  - 

7.  On  del  credere,  or  guaranteeing  the  re-"#     .  „™  p„-* 

spgisibiUty  of  persons  to  whom  goods  are  ^  pj^  mensem 

8.  On  acting  for  the  estate?  of  persons  de- 

ceased, as  executors  or  administrators    -    5    per  cent. 

9.  On  the  management  of  estates  for  others, 
on  the  amount  received 

10.  On  procuring  freight,  or  advertising  as  the 

agent  of  owners  or  commanders  :  on  the 

amoimt  of  freight,  whether  the   same 

passes  through  the  bands  of  the  agent  or 

not  -  -  -  -5  do. 

n.  On  chartering  ships  for  oiher  parties  •    2^        do. 

12.  On  making  insurance,  or  writing  orders 

for  insurance  -  -  •  -4         do. 

13.  Onsettlinginsuranreloses,  total  or  partial, 

and  on  procuring  returns  of  premium    -    1  do. 

14>  On  elTecting  remiltance*;,  by  bills  of  the 
agent  or  otherwise,  or  purchasing,  sell- 
ing, or  negotiating  bills  of  eichange       -    1  do. 

15.  On  debts,  when  a  process  at  law  or  arbi- 

tration is  necessary        .        -        -  -    2J        do. 

And  if  recovered  by  such  means  -    3  do. 

16.  On  bills  of  exchange  returned,  noted,  or 

protested  -  -  -         -        -    I  do. 

17.  On  the  collecting  of  house-rent        -  -    2\        do. 
is.  On  ships' disbursements           -           -        -    2i        do. 

19.  On  negotiating  loans  on  respondentia        -    2  do. 

20.  On  letters  of  credit  granted  for  mercantile 

purposes  -  -  -         -         •    2^        do. 

21.  On  purchasing  or  selling  government  secu- 

rities, and  on  each  exchange  of  the  same, 

in  the  transfer  from  one  loan  to  another      ^        do. 

22.  On  deliverin;;  up  government  securities,  or 

depositing  the  same  in  the  treasury         -      ^        do. 

23.  On  all  advances  not  punctually  liquidated, 

the  agent  to  have  the  option  of  charging 
a  second  commission,  as  upon  a  firesh 
advance,  provided  the  charge  does  not 
occur  twice  in  tho  same  yean 
4.  At  the  option  of  the  agent',  on  the  amount 
debited  or  credited  within  the  year,  in- 
cluding interest ,  and  excepting  only  items 
on  which  a  commission  of  6  per  cent,  has 
been  charged  -  -        -        •    1         do. 

^.  B.  —  This  char;;e  not  to  apply  to  paying 
over  a  balance  due  on  an  account  made  up  to  a 
particutir  period, unless  whtTC  such  balance  is 
withdrawn  without  reasonable  notice. 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept  here  in  imaginary  money  called 
rupee*,  cither  current  or  sicca,  with  their  suhtfi visions,  annas 
and  pite:  12  pice  make  1  anna  ;  16  nnnas  1  rupee  ;  and  IC  ru- 

Eees  1  gold  mohur.  To  this  currency  must  all  the  real  spet  ie 
e  converted,  before  anv  sum  can  lie  regularly  entered  in  a 
merchant's  books.  The  Company  keep  tlnir  accounts  in  sicca 
rupees,  which  hear  a  hatta  (premium;  of  16  ptr  rent,  over  the 
current.  The  coins  current  are  gold  mohurs,  with  their  sub- 
sions  —  halves  and  quarters ;  sicca  rupees,  halves  and 
uarters;  annas,  pice,  andha!f  pice.  The  two  last  are  of  copper. 
_""  tre  are  two  mints  \mder  the  liengal  presidency  :  that  at 
Cnlculta  ;  and  that  of  Ferruckabad,  in  the  north-western  pro- 
vi^ce^.  The  first  is  probably  the  most  splendid  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  the  world  ;  the  original  cost  of  the  machinery, 
supplied  bv  Me-srs.  Bolton  and  Watt  of  Birmingham,  having 


quart 
Thrr 


tiled  500,(i0n/.  (iold  money  is  coinid  at  t  aliutla  only; 
but  ».ilver,  which  is  now,  and  has  alwavs  l>een,  the  standard  of 
India,  equally  at  both  mints.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  jire«-ent  weight,  fineness,  and  sterling  value  of  the  coins, 
ffLkoning  the  value  of  gold  at  3/.  17t.  lO^d.  per  standard 
ounce,  and  silver  at  5#.  2d. :  — 


noldmobor         -    i87-6.'>l    17-059 
I  Sice »  rupee  -  !l75*t2.1    l-VO'-tS 

;  Ft-TnicVabad  rupee  1^5-2151  I-VOIO 


201-710  1  13  24  2-2.5 
191-916  0  2  Ot  6  25 
180-234    0    1   111  8-25 


Other  sorts  of  rupees  are  met  with  in  Bengal,  differing  in 
fineness  and  weight,  though  their  denominations  be  the  same. 
From  this,  and  from  the  natives  frequently  punching  holes  in 
the  rupees,  and  filling  them  up  witn  base  metal,  and  their 
fraudulently  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  coin  after  coming 
from  the  mint,  the  currencies  of  the  different  provinces  are  of 
different  values.  This  defect  has  introduced  the  custom  of 
employing  shroffs,  or  money-changers,  whose  business  is  to  sec 
a  value  upon  the  different  currencies,  according  to  every  cir- 
cumstance, either  in  their  favo\ir  or  their  prejudice.  M'hen  a 
sura  of  rupees  is  brought  to  one  of  the^e  snrotfs,  he  examines 
them  piece  by  piece,  and  arranges  them  according  to  their 
fineness;  then,  by  their  weight;  he  then  allows  for  the  dif- 
ferent legal  battas  upon  siccas  and  sounats  ;  and  this  done,  he 
values  in  gross,  by  the  rupees  current,  what  the  whole  are 
worth  ;  so  that  the  rupee  current  is  the  only  thing  fixed,  by 
which  coin  is  valued. 

A  current  rupee  is  reckoned  at  2*.,  and  a  sicca  rupee  of  ac- 
count coramonlv  at  2*.  6d.  A  lac,  means  100,000  ;  and  a  crore 
100  lacs,  or  lO.OOO.OOO.  The  following  are  the  monies  of 
account,  premising  that  the  lowest  denommaiion  is  represented 
by  a  small  smooth  shell,  a  species  of  cypriEa,  chieHy  imported 
as  an  article  of  trade  from  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive  islands, 
and  current  as  long  as  they  continue  entire  :  — 

4  Cowries  =  1  Gunda. 

2,500  do.  =  1  Current  rupee. 

20  Gundas  =  1  Punn. 

4  Punns,  or  12  pice  =  1  Anna. 

4  Annas  =  1  Cahaun. 

4  Cahauns  ^  1  Sicca  rupee. 

16  Sicca  rupees  =  1  Gold  mohur. 

freights —  The  great  -weights  are  maunds,  seers,  chittocksi 
and  !,iccas  or  rupee  weights,  thus  divided :  — 

5  Siccas  =  1  Chittack. 

^1  Seer. 


40  Seers 


=  1  Maund. 


There  are  two  maunds  in  use,  viz.  the  factory  maund,  which 
is  74  lbs.  10  02.  10-666  drs.  avoirdupois;  and  the  bazaar 
maund,  wluch  is  10  per  cent,  better,  viz.  S21bs.  2oz.  2133 


SO  Sicca  weight 
60  Ditto 
82  Ditto 
84  Ditto 
96  Ditto 

A  Calcutta  factory 
2  pmis,  10  gundas,  3 


4  Punkhos 
4  Dhans 
6i  Kuttiea 
8  Rutties 

10  .Massas 

100  Rutties 
12)  .Massas 

16  Annas 
166^  Rutties 

13-28  Massas 

17  Annas 

The  tolah  is  equal 


5  Sicca  weight 
4  Chittacks 

4  Pouahs 
40  Seers 

5  Seers 

8  Mea&ures 


The  charge  for  coining  silver  at  the  Calcutta  mint  Is  2  per 
cent,  if  the  Dullion  be  the  standard  fineness  ;  but  where  it  dif- 
ters,  a  proportional  charge  of  from  J  to  i  per  cent,  is  made  for 
rsflnin^. 


=  a  Calcutta  bazaar  seer. 

=  a  Serampore  seer. 

=:  a  Hooghly  seer. 

=  a  Benar^  Mirzapore  seer. 

__ran  Allahabad  and  Lucknow 
1     seer, 
seer  is  equal  to  72£icca"weight,  11  annas, 
63  cowries. 

Gold  and  Silver, 

=  1  Dhan,  or  grain* 
=  1  Rutty. 
=  1  Anna. 
=  I  Massa. 

(1  Sicca  weight  =  1797  gn, 
=<     Troy,  or  6-5703  dre-  avoir- 

/  dupois. 
=  1  Tolah. 
=  1  Tolah. 
=  1  Tolah. 
=  1  Mohur. 
=  I  Mohur. 
=  J  Mohur. 
to  224'588  grs.  Troy. 

Liquid  ileaturt, 

—  1  Chittack. 

=  1  Pouah,  or  pice. 

:=  1  .Seer. 

=  1  Maund. 

=  1  Pussaree,  or  measure. 

=  1  Bazaar  maund. 

Grain  Measure. 
=  1  Raik. 

=  1  I'allie  =  9-08  lbs.  avoird. 
=  1  Soallie. 
=  1  Khahoon  =  30  br.  mds. 


Long  Mioture. 
3  Barleycorns,  or  jowi1_  ,  i-„„„. 
(barley)  ^       j=  *  ^mger. 


4  Fingers 

3  Hands 
2  Spans 

4  Cubits 

I  1,000  Fathoms 


=  1  Hand. 
=  1  Span. 

=  1  Cubit,  or  arm  =.  IS  inches. 
=  1  Fathom. 

_fl  Coss  =  l  mile  1  fur'ong  5 
l      poles  3J  yards. 
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square  Meastirf, 
S  Cubits,orhauts,m  length  If  1  Chittack,  or-tSfefl  (Eng. 

X  4  in  breadth  i'~  I        square). 

Ifi  Chiltacks  =  1  Cottah. 

20  Cottahs  =  1  BigKah  =  14,4 10  sq.  ft. 

3i  Biggahs  =  1  English  statute  acre. 


Ctolh  Meaiurr. 
3  Jorbes  =  1  .\nstilla. 

3  AngulKls  =  1  (il.eriah. 

8  (ihcri;ihs  =  1  Haul  or  cuHt  =  IS  i 

2  Haut5  =  1  guz  =.  1  yard. 

For  Goods  reckoned  tri/  Tale. 
5  Particulars  =  1  Gunds. 

4  gundas,  or  20  particulars     =  1  Koorje,  or  1  coige. 


Commercial  Weights  and  Measures  of  India,  with  their  equivalents  in  English  Avoirdupois,  Bengal 
Factory,  Madras,  and  Bombay  Weights. 


Commercial  Measures,  &c. 

Avoirdupois. 

Bengal  Factory. 

Madr 

as. 

Bombay. 

W>. 

0%.    dr. 

Mdi 

.S. 

Ch. 

Mds. 

Vis 

Pol. 

Mds.  S. 

Pice. 

Achecn  bahar  of  200  catties 

423 

6    13 

6 

26 

13 

16 

7 

19 

15      4 

27 

guncha  of  10  nelly 

220 

0      0 

2 

37 

13-7 

8 

6 

16 

7    34 

8-6 

-Anjengo  candy  of  20  mnunds 

5C0 

0      0 

7 

20 

0 

22 

3 

8 

20      0 

0 

liatavia  pecul  of  100  catties 

135 

10      0 

1 

32 

10 

5 

3 

16 

4    33 

22-4 

Beiicoolen  bahar        -          ... 

5G0 

0      0 

7 

20 

0 

22 

3 

8 

20      0 

0 

Bengal  factory  maund 

74 

10    10-7 

1 

0 

0 

2 

7 

35-7 

2    26 

20 

bazaar  maund         ... 

82 

2      2-1 

1 

4 

0 

3 

2 

11-3 

2    37 

10 

Bombay  candy  of  20  maunds    - 

560 

0      0 

7 

20 

0 

22 

3 

S 

20     0 

0 

Bussorah  maund  of  76  vakias 

90 

4      0 

1 

8 

5-6 

3 

4 

35-2 

3      8 

27-9 

nf  «1  ditto 

28 

8      0 

0 

15 

4'3 

1 

1 

4-8 

1      0 

21-4 

Calicut  maund  of  100  pools 

30 

0      0 

0 

16 

11 

1 

1 

21 

1       2 

25-7 

China  pecul  of  100  catties    - 

133 

5      5-3 

1 

31 

6 

5 

2 

26 

4    30 

14-3 

Cochin  Cindy  of  20  maunds 

643 

8      0 

7 

11 

2-6 

21 

5 

36-8 

19    16 

12-9 

Gombroon  bazaar  candy    ... 

7 

8      0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

16 

0     10 

21.4 

Goa  candy  of  20  maunds      ... 

495 

0      0 

6 

25 

2-9 

19 

6 

16 

17     27 

4-3 

Jonkccylon  bahar  of  8  capins     - 

4S5 

5      5-3 

e 

20 

0 

19 

3 

12 

17    13 

10 

Aladras  candy  of  20  maunds 

600 

0      0 

6 

28 

0 

20 

0 

0 

17     34 

8-6 

Malacca  bahar  of  3  peculs    - 
Jlocha  bahar  of  15  frazUs 

405 

0      0 

6 

16 

15 

16 

1 

24 

14     18 

171 

450 

0      0 

6 

0 

1 

IS 

0 

0 

16      2 

^o1 

Mu-icat  Custom-house  maund     - 

8 

12      0 

0 

4 

11 

0 

2 

32 

Q    12 
20      0 

15 

]M^  sore  candy  of  7  morahs 

560 

0      0 

7 

20 

0 

22 

3 

8 

0 

I'cgu  candj  of  150  tis        -           .         . 

500 

0      0 

6 

28 

0 

20 

0 

0 

17    34 

8-6 

Peiiang  pecul  of  100  catties    - 

133 

5      5-3 

1 

31 

6 

5 

2 

26 

4    30 

14-3 

^urat  maund  of  40  seers       ... 

37 

5      5-3 

0 

20 

0 

1 

3 

37-9 

J      13 

10 

Tucca  maund    .               -             - 

74 

10     10.7 

1 

0 

0 

2 

7 

35.7 

2    26 

20 

Tellichcrry  candy  of  20  maunds 

600 

0      0 

8 

0 

2 

24 

0 

0 

21     17 
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Banks,  Banking.  —  The  paper  currency  of  Calcutta  is  supplied  by  the  following  banks  :  — 
Bank  of  Bengal.  —  This  is  the  only  bank  in  Calcutta  that  has  a  charter.  Its  capital  is  50  lacs,  divided 
into  .500  shares  of  10,000  sicca  rupees  each,  of  which  the  East  India  Company  hold  100  shares.  The  shaie.i 
are  now  at  a  premium  of  5,000  to  6,000  rupees.  It  is  managed  by  nine  directors  ;  three  aiipointed  by 
povernment,  and  six  elected  by  the  proprietors :  time  of  service,  for  the  latter,  three  years.  Tlie  secretary 
to  government  in  the  financial  department,  the  accountant-general,  and  the  sub-treasurer,  are  the  ex  (ifficio 
government  directors.  The  bank  secretary  and  treasurer  is  also  a  civil  servant.  This  bank  possesses 
peculiar  advantages,  but  has  not  been  so  useful  to  the  public  as  it  might  have  been.  Its  notes  arc 
received  at  all  the  public  offices,  in  payment  of  revenue,  by  the  collectors  in  all  the  districts  below 
Benares  ;  and,  consequently,  its  circulation,  averaging  SO  to  100  lacs,  extends  over  a  very  large  and  the 
wealthiest  portion  of  our  Indian  territory.  The  government  being  such  considerable  shareholders,  too, 
it  is  generally  supposed  by  the  natives  tliat  the  Bengal  Bank  is  part  and  parcel  thereof;  and  it  enjoj-s, 
therefore,  the  same  credit.  But  other  circumstances  have  operated  against  the  usefulness  which,  with 
the  advantages  alluded  to,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  have  certainly  attended  it. 

1 .  The  government  required  a  deposit  in  their  treasury  of  20  lacs  of  rupees  in  Company's  paper,  as 
security  for  the  notes  received  at  the  public  oflices  and  the  district  treasuries.  To  this  extent,  therefore, 
their  means  applicable  to  commercial  piu-poses,  or  rather  to  the  assistance  of  the  commercial  community, 
were  crippled. 

2.  By  their  charter,  they  were  required  to  issue  their  notes  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  specie,  to 
two  thirds  of  paper,  —  in  other  words,  for  every  90  rupees  of  notes  issued,  they  kept  30  rupees  of  cash  in 
their  strong  box. 

3.  Their  rules  for  granting  accommodation  on  personal  credit  were  so  severe,  that  the  public  rather 
avoided  applications  to  them,  if  they  could  obtain  discounts  elsewhere  ;  and,  consequently,  the  business 
of  the  Bengal  Bank  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  granting  of  loans  on  the  security  of  the  Com- 
pany's paper.  In  ]82G,  1827,  and  182H,  when  the  Burmese  war,  and  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
povernmetit,  occasioned  a  great  demand  for  money,  the  amount  of  discounts  of  mercantile  paper  in 
Calcutta  did  not  exceed  10  or  12  lacs  of  rupees,  whilst  loans  secured  by  Company's  pajjcr  rose  to  GO  and 
70  lacs. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  sj'stem  having  been  felt,  the  government  of  Calcutta  has  recommended  an 
alteration :  and  we  understand  the  capital  is  to  be  increased  to  T.'J  lacs  ;  the  proportion  of  a  third  specie  to 
be  reduced  to  a  fourth  ;  the  deposit  of  20  lacs  of  Company's  paper  at  the  treasury  to  be  done  away;  and 
greater  facilities  to  be  afforded  to  the  mercantile  community  in  obtaining  accommodation. 

As  soon  M  this  alteration  is  carried  into  effect,  there  will  unquestionably  be  a  great  improvement  in  the 
money  market  in  Calcutta. 

The  Union  Bank — This  establishment  was  founded  in  1829.  It  is  the  only  private  bank  at  present 
(18--}1  existing  in  Bengal  ;  for  the  Bank  of  llindostan,  the  Commercial  Bank,  and  the  Calcutta  Bank, 
noticed  In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  have  all.  though  solvent,  been  discontinued.  The  capital  of 
the  Union  Bank  is  50  lacs  of  rupees,  coiiMsfing  of  1,000  shares  of  .5,000  each,  held  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Its  notes  circulate  only  in  Calcutta  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  mi  private  notes  being 
received  at  the  collectors'  treasuries  in  the  jirovinces.  The  main  object  of  this  establishment  was  to  till 
up  the  space  in  the  money  market,  occasioned  by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Bank  of  Bengal  by  its 
charter ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  effect  its  intentions  to  their  full  extent,  from  its  notes  not  being 
generally  circulated ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  Bengal  Bank  mav,  in  some 
measure,  limit  its  operations.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  it  will  be  a  favourite  establishment; 
and  should  it  obtain  a  charter,  it  will  probably  get  most  of  the  banking  business  of  Calcutta ;  its  rules 
being  well  adapted  for  facilitating  commercial  transactions,  and  sustaining  commercial  credit  and 
confidence. 

The  rates  of  discount  vary,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  state  of  the  monev  market.  The  last  ratej 
quoteti  were,  at  the  Union  Bank,  r,  per  cent,  per  annum  on  notes  at  3  months  ,"5  ditto,  at  2  ditto  ;  4  ditto, 
at  1  ditto:  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  discount  on  private  bills  at  3  months,  6 per  cent,  per  annum  ;  ditto  govern- 
ment bills*,  ditto,  1  ditto;  interest  on  loans,  on  deposit,  ditto,  r,  ditto. 

Indian  Fu7i(ls.  —  'I'he  imtilic  debt  contracted  liv  the-  liiilian  government,  on  the  security  of  the  territory, 
is  under  the  management  of  the  treasmv  department  at  Calcutta.  This  debt  is  of  two  clescriplions  ;  that 
bearing  no  interest,  and  that  which  hears  interest.  The  last  is  again  tUvidcd  into  three  parts;  viz.  moniei 
eteposited  by  public  bodies  for  specific  purposes  ;  treasiirv  notes,  of  the  same  character  as  our  lixchequcr 
mils;  and  the  actual  funded  or  registered  debt.  The  latter,  on  the  oOth  of  April,  1830,  was  as  follows; 
for  Bengal.  i      •  •  . 

•  TU-  partiality  to  the  government  bills  Is  objected  to.     The  Union  Bank  makes  no  distinction. 
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Statement  of  the  Amount  standing  on  the  general  Registers  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  in  the  Names 
of  Europeans  and  Natives. 


Debt. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

6  per  cent,  loan  of  1842              .... 

5       -          -       1823       ... 

5       —            _        1825-26           ... 

5        _             —        1829-30 

4        —             —         1821-2.5 

4        —             _        1828-29 

Sicca  rupees 

Sicca  rupees. 

71)3,43,600 

709,87,800 

S32,74,800 

19,51,700 

3,13.000 

6,63,600 

Sicca  rupees. 
43,68,700 
206,39,700 
408,79,500 
7,01,300 
6,86,2f>0 
5,84,100 

Sicca  rupees. 
747.1-^,200 
916,27,.5(K) 
941,.51,.3I>0 
26,53,000 

s,99,vno 

12,17,700 

1,975,34,400 

677,59,500        1      2,652,93,9110         | 

The  6  per  cent,  loan  of  1822  is  irredeemable  until  the  expiration  of  the  Companj-'s  present  charter,  and 
then  l.T  months'  notice  to  be  given  previously  to  discharge;  the  interest  on  this  loan  is  pay.ible  cither  half- 
jearly  in  India,  or,  if  the  proprietor  be  resident  in  Europe,  he  has  the  option,  as  a  matter  of  right,  of 
demanding  a  bill  upon  the  court  of  directors  for  the  interest,  payable  at  12  months'  date,  at  2s.  Id.  the 
sicca  rupee.  The  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1823  was  not  payable,  in  any  part,  until  after  the  31st  of  March,  182.i, 
and  then  only  U  crore  in  any  one  year,  after  GO  days'  notice,  the  interest  is  payable  upon  the  same  terms 
as  that  on  the  6'per  cent,  loan,  with  this  important  difference,  that  the  privilege  which  the  residents  in 
Europe  possess  of  receiving  interest  in  England  belongs  as  of  right  to  the  holders  of  the  6  per  cent,  loan, 
and  IS  only  enjoyed  by  the  holders  of  this  loan  during  the  pleasure  of  the  home  authorities.  Of  the  5  per 
cent,  loan  of  1825,  no" part  was  dischargeable  till  after  the  30th  of  April,  1832,  and  then  previous  notice  of 
3  months  to  be  given ;  the  interest  upon  this  loan  is  pay.ible  to  all  the  holders,  whether  resident  in  Europe 
or  not,  either  in  cash  in  India,  or  by  bills  upon  Eng'an'd,  at  is.  the  rupee.  In  this  case,  also,  the  option  of 
remittance  to  England  mav  be  withdrawn  by  the  home  authorities  at  pleasure.  Of  the  two  4  per  cent 
loans,  no  part  of  the  first  was  discharge.ible  till  after  the  30th  of  .\pril,  1830,  nor  of  the  second  till  the  30th 
of  April,  1832;  and,  in  both  cases,  previous  notice  of  3  months  to  be  given.  From  the  favourable  con- 
ditions of  the  6  per  cent,  loan,  it  has,  of  late  years,  borne  a  premium  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  The  b  per 
cent,  loans  have  generally  borne  a  premium  of  about  .5  per  cent. ;  and  even  the  4  per  cent,  securities  have 
been  at  little  more  than  a  jiominal  discount.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  nature  of 
the  Indian  national  funds,  because,  in  a  country  where  Europeans  have  been  hitherto  precluded  from 
holding  property  in  land  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  principal  cities,  and  where  the  principal 
holders  reside  in  Europe,  they  have  been  justly  considered  as  a  very  desirable  security. 

Pilotage The  navigation  of  the  river  Hooghlv  from  the 

Sand  Heads  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of  about  l."0  miles,  is 
naturally  dangerous  and  intricate :  but  rendered  compara- 
livilv  safe  by  a  skilful  and  eicellent,  though  very  costly,  pilot 
establishment.  This  consists  of  twelve  vessels,  bcinf  brigs  of 
between  150  and  200  tons  burthen,  capable  of  maintaining 
their  stations  in  the  most  Iwisterous  season,  which  extends  i 

Table  of  Rates  of  full  and  broken  Pilotage,  chargeable  to  Ships  and  Vessels,  inward  and  outward  of  the 

River  Hooghly. 


from  April  to  October  inclusive  ;  12  branch  pilots,  24  masters, 
24  first  mates,  24  second  mates,  and  between  70  and  80 
volunteers.  Each  branch  pilot  has  a  salary  of  7 W.  a  month  ; 
each  master  27/. :  first  mates  15/. ;  and  second  mates  and 
volunteers  6/.  each.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  rates  of 
pilotage  ;  — 


Draught  of 
A\'ater. 

Full  Pilotage 
inward. 

Additional 
Pilotage 
outward. 

Inward  Proportion. 

Outward  Proportion. 

L. 

L. 

From  Sea. 

From  Calcutta. 

9  to  10 

10 

1 

To  Saueor           -            -    4  12ths 

To  Moyapore  or  Fuita     -    2  12ths 

10        11 

12 

(.     , 

To  Kcageree           -         -    6  IVtlis 

To  Fulta  harbour             -    3  I2ths 

11        12 

14 

f     ' 

To  Culpee        -         .        -    8  12ths 

To  Cnlpee       -        -         .4  12ths 
To  Kedgeree        -             .    6  12lhs 

12        13 

16 

\ 

To  Culpee  harbour           -    9  12ths 

13        14 

18 

1- 

To  Fulta,  or  Moyapore   -  10  12ths 

To  Saugor       -        .       .    8  12ths 

14        15 

21 

To  Calcutta,  full  pilotage 

To  Sea,  full  pilotage. 

15        16 

25 

^ 

16        17 

30 

J 

17        18 

35 

c    * 

18        19 

40 

\ 

19        20 

45 

"I 

VO        21 

50 

(   ** 

21        22 

55 

22        23 

60 

J 

^o/f. —  All  foreign  ressels  pay  the  same  pilotape  as  those 
under  British  colours.  Bv  broken  pilotage  is  meant  rhe  pro- 
portion of  fuU  ullotaRe  between  the  different  stapes  or  places  of 
anchorajre.  All  ships,  the  property  of  foreiK^tr^,  as  well 
Asia  ic  AS  European,  are  subject  to  tfie  chargi-  termed  **  lead 
money  ;  "  it  being  indispensably  nece*5ary  that  the  pilot  should 
have  with  him  a  leadsman  in  whom  he  can  confide. 


Detention  money,  at  the  rate  of  4#.  per  diem,  from  British 
and  foreign  vessels,  is  charged  by  persons  of  the  pilot  fervjce 
kept  on  board  ships  at  anchor  by  desire  of  the  commander  or 
owner. 

In  the  rirer  before  Calcutta,  and  in  other  parts,  there  are 
chain  moorings,  of  which  the  charges  are  as  follow  :  — 


Burthen  of  Ships. 

April  to  October,  7  months. 

November  to  March,  6  Months. 

500  tons  and  upwards 
Under  soil  tons 

L.    «.    i. 
Per  diem               •               -    0    16    0 
Ditto        ■                ■            ■    0    14    0 

L.    4.    i. 
Per  diem       -          -         .    0    12    0 
Ditto           '             •           ■    0    10    0 

Hire  of  the  chain  moorings  at  Diamond  Harbour,  1/.  per  diem. 
The  lowest  charge  to  a  ship  reauiring  the  accommodation  of 
t^c  rhain  moorings  at  either  of  tne  places  alKFve  meniinned,  is   , 
forlodavs:  and  using  them  longer,  a  further  charge  is  m  idi;   i 
at  the  established  rate  per  diem  for  «-Tery  d  ly  exteeiling  10. 
TVe  charge  for  Iransijoriing  a  ship  from  h-  r  moorings  into  any 
of  ihe  dorks  at  Kidderporf,  Howrah,  or  Sulkea,  or  from  any 
of  thedot-ks  to  her  moorings,  Is  fiteit  at  50  myites ;  and  no   | 
higher  charge  for  such  service  is  authorised.    BeMdes  piloiage,   ! 
every  ship  is  chargeable  with  the  hire  of  a  row-boat  to  accom-  j 
pany  her  :  \vi.  for  a  boil  of  the  first  class,  24*. ;  of  the  Si  cond    ! 
cla.<a,  18*. ;  and  of  the  third  ctas-i.  14*.    Of  I  iie  years  a  light- 
houNC  has  been  erected  .it  Keilgeree,  for  whirh  t'  e  charge  on   I 
British  or  Amer  can  flags  is  at  the  rate  of  7id.  per  ton  per  an- 
num. Ships  proceeding  to  Calcutta  must  land  ihi-ir  gtmpowder   ! 
at  the  pnwdermagazine  at  Mo  apore  ;  the  charge  U  at  the  rate 
of  1  '.</.  per  ton  for  each  voyage.  The  whole  pilot  establis'  m<nt  j 
and  the  care  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hoo:,'!ilv  i-i  under  the  ma-   i 
nngement  of  government,  and  is  directed  by  a  marine  broad, 
with  -A  master  attendant  and  harbour  m.-^ster. 

There  are  several  dry  docks  at  Calcutta,  in  which  Tes.sels  of 
■nv  site  mav  be  built  or  repaired.  Ships  built  at  Calcutta  are 
cf  Wcrior  durabilitj  to  ibo&e  constructed  at  Bombay,  in  con- 


sequence of  the  framework  being  alwavs  of  the  inferior  woods 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  planks,  sheatfiing,  upper  works,  and 
decks,  alone,  of  teak  ;  which  last  is  furm:)hed  almost  entirely 
I  from  Wgu. 

In  lS.i4,  the  rramber  of  registered  ships  lielonging  to  th« 
port  of  Calcutta  was  120,  of  the  burthen  of  44,3fifi  tons;  beine 
at  an  average  of  nbout  ."570  tons  for  each.  The  largest  class  <w 
[  vessels  carry  ne;»rly  800  tons  ;  but  s'ips  drawing  »>o  much  water 
I  are  unfit  for  ihe  navigation  of  the  Hooghly.  Not  being  able  to 
j  load  at  Calcutta,  they  are  obliged  to  receive  part  of  their  cargo 
I  at  Diamond  Hart  our,  about  ."it  miles  farther  down  the  river. 
I  Th-*  most  convenient-sized  .ship  for  trade  I)etween  Calcutta. 
!  and  Kurop-,  and  Amerca,  is  from  300  to  400  tons- 
I  Dutiff,  Ac. —  At  Calcutta  there  are  two  distmct  Custom- 
j  hou-e* ;  the  one  for  the  sct,  and  the  other  for  the  inland 
'  duties.  Our  business  is  with  the  first  only.  The  export  and 
j  import  duties  and  drawbacks  are  repilated  by  an  ordinance  at 
I  the  year  18'^5,  and  are  the  same  for  every  port  under  the 
1  government  of  Bengal ;  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  Pre- 
I  siilency  of  Fort  A\  illiam.  The  tariff  is  regulated  by  three 
!  schedules,  stating  respe«tively  the  rates  of  duty  chargeable  on 
goods  imparted  by  sea,  the  drawbacks  aJlowea  on  re-exports, 
I  and  the  rates  of  duty  chargeable  aiid  drawbacks  aUowed  0a 
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exported  articles  being  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
countr>'.  The  duty  on  good'*  and  merchandise  imported  by 
sea  is  imposed  ad  val->rem,  or  according  to  their  market  value 
at  the  time  of  importation^  except  when  otherwise  specially 
provided.  The  value  of  all  such  goods  and  merchandise  must 
be  stated  on  the  face  of  the  application  lo  clear  the  same  from 
the  Custom-house  presented  by  the  imponer,  consignee,  or 
proprietor  of  such  goods,  or  his  known  agent  or  factor,  who 
must  subjoin  to  such  application  a  declaration  of  the  truth  of 
tlie  same,  according  to  a  prescribed  form. 

The  following  table  contains  the  import  duties  on  goods 
produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  foieign 

Rates  of  Duty  chargeable  on  Goods,  the  Produce 
Europe,  and  the  United  States,  imported  by  Sea 
Presidency  of  Fort  William. 


Europe,  or  the  United  States  Ko  duty  is  charged  on  any 
article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  countr>-,    if  ex- 

f)orted  in  a  British  vessel,  and  verj  rarely  when  exjjorted  in  a 
breign  vessel.  The  inland  duties  vary  from  10  to  2.^  per  cent., 
a  drawback  oftrvo  thirds  of  which  is'usualK  allowed  wlien  ti-e 
articles  on  which  they  are  charged  are  exported  in  British  ves- 
sels, and  of  one  tUird  when  they  are  exportetl  in  foreign  vessels. 
The  drawbacks  allowed  on  reexports  of  foreign  artic  es  im- 
ported in  British  vessels  vary  from  ha.f  to  two  thirds  and 
three  fourths  of  the  import  duty;  on  re-exports  in  a  foreign 
vessel,  they  are  commonly  from  half  to  two  thirds  and  seven 
eighths. 

or  Manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,   Foreign 
into  Calcutta,  or  any  Fort  or  Place  belonging  to  the 


Enumeration  of  Goods. 


Iff.  Good$,  the  Pmluceor  Manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


1.  Bullion  and  coin 

2.  Horses 

3.  Marine  stores 

4.  MetaU,  wrought    and'^^ 

un  wrought 

5.  Opium 

6-  Precious     stones 
pearls 


7.  Salt 

8.  Spirituous  liquors 

9.  Tobacco 


andl 


Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 
S4rs.aseerof  J 
80sa.  wt.  -i 

Free 
3rs.  amd.of 


J.  of  7 

wt.  > 


per  i 
10  per  cent. ' 
'  annasamd.  ] 

ofSOsa. 

per  seer 
10  per  cent. 


f  4  annasamd.) 
•<  I  ofSOsa-wt.  J- 
i '      per  seer      - ) 


Free. 

Free. 
2i  per  centi 
24  ditto. 
48  rs.  a  seer  of 
80sa.  wt. 

Free. 

6  rs.  a  maund 

ofS2sa.  wt. 

per  seer. 
20  per  cent. 
8  annas  a  md. 

cfSOsa.  wt. 

pers 


20  per  cent. 
2.J  ditto. 


5  ditto. 


10.  Wines 

11.  'Woollens  -  -    I 
All     articles    not     in-T 

eluded  in  the  above  >    25  per  cent, 
eleven  items        -      -3  [ 

id.  G<xd4,  Iht  Product  qf  Foreign  Europe,  or  of  the  United 
Statet  of  America. 

1.  Arrack  at  a  fixed  yalu-') 
ation  of  30/.  per  cask  > 


of  126gaU     _ 

2.  Bullion  and  coin 

3.  Honei 

4.  Opium 

5.  Precious     stones 

pearls 

6.  Salt       ■       .       . 

7.  SpiriU 

8.  Tobacco 

9.  Wines 
All    articles    not 

eluded  in  the  above 


andt 


10  per  cent. 

Free 
Free 
24  rs.  a  seerl 
ofSOsa.wt.J 
Free 
3  rs.  a  mil.  of  7 
82  sa.  wt.S- 
per  seer     • ) 
10   per  cent. 
r   4  annas  a  md. ) 
■i       ofSOsa.  wt.  [. 
t'     per  seer      -J 
I  10  per  cent. 

i-    5  ditto 


20  per  cent. 

Free. 
Free. 
48  rs.  a  seer  of 


6  rs.  a  maund 
of  82  sa.  wt. 
per  seer. 
20  per  cent. 
8  annasamd. 
of  80  sa.  wt. 
per  seer. 
20  per  cent. 

10  ditto. 


M.  Goodt,  the  Produce  or  Manufacture  rf  Placet  other  than  tlic 
United  Kingdom,  Foreign  Europe,  or  the  United  State*  of 
America. 


1.  Allspice 

2.  Aloe  wood 

3.  Altah 

4.  Alum 

5.  Ambergns 

6.  Arrack,  Batevia  -| 

7.  Arrack,   from    foreign  "l 

territories  in  Asia     -j 

8.  Arsenic,  white,  red,  ori 

jellow  .  - } 

9.  Asafcetida 

10.  Awl  root,  or  morinda  - 

11.  Beads,    malas,   or   ro-1 

sarics  .  .1 

12.  Betel  nut  (customs)      - 
Ditto  (town  duty) 

13.  Benjamin,  or  loban     . 

14.  Brandy,  from    foreign") 

terri tori L-s  in  Asia     -j 

15.  Bra.«,  wrought  andl 
,,  unwrought  -  -J 
Jo.  Brimstone 

17.  Brocades,  and  embroi-") 

dered  goods  .  ( 

18.  Buhera,  or  mvrobalan 

19.  Buck  urn,     or'    sapan  I 

wood        -         .         .j 
90.  Bullion  and  coin 

21.  Calizeerah.or  Niirellah 

22.  ramphire         -  *        . 

23.  Canvas,  —  excepting., 
canv.is  mide  of  sunn 
or  hernp,  or  other 
material,  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of 
places  subject  to  the 

g)vemment  of  the 
»st  India  Com- 
pany, which  ii  ex- 
empted f^om  charge 
of  duty  on  import. 
•Han t J  Ma 


20  per  cent. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
110  sa.  rs.  per 

leager. 
60  sa.  rs.  per 

leager. 
iO  per  cent. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 

15  ditto. 
10  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
60  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
Free. 
15  |>er  cent. 
20  ditto. 


EnumeraUon  of  Goods.      L^n^.^l^tt^m".  p'oTe^^^n'oV 


.  Cardamums 
Carriages  and  convey-? 


or  goods  1 
ia»      not  i 


.  Cherayta 
.  China  good 

from      CI 

otherwise 

ated  in  this  table 
.  Clox-es 
.  Cochineal,     or     crim- 

dan  ah 

.  Coir,  the   produce  of 
places  not  subject  to 
the   j;ovemnifcnt    of 
the  tast  India  Com- 
pany in  India 
.  Coin  and  bullion 
.  Columbo  root 
.  Coosoom    fool,   or  Saf-l 
flower  -  -j 

.  Copal,  or  kahroha 
.  Copper,    wrought   andl 
unwrought        -        -J 
.  Coral 

.  Cordage,  —  excepting-* 
cordage      made      of  I 
sunn.liemp,  or  other  I 
material,     the     pro-  I 
duce  of  places  sub-  I 
ject    to   the  pvem-  / 
ment  of  the  Last  In-  f 
dia  Company,  which 
shall  te  exempt  from 
the    charge   of  duty 
on    importation     by 

.  Crimdanah,  or  cochineal 
.  Dhye  flower 

Elephants'  teeth 

,  Embroidered  goods  andl 

brocades  •  -J 

,  Frankincense,  or  gun-1 

diberoza  -  -J 

(lalbanum 
.  Galingall 
.  Ghee  (customs) 

Ditto  (town  duty) 

Gin,  from  foreign  ter-1 


.  Goopee     muttee,      orl 

yellow  ochre  -  j 

.  Goomootoo,  sunn,  and! 

hemp  •  -J 

,  Gum  Arabic 
.  Gundiberoza, or  frank-l 

incense  -  -  J 

.  Hemp,  sunn,  or  goo-l 

mootoo  -  -J 

.  Hurrah,    or    myroba- 

lan  -  -        - 

.  Horses 

,  Hurshinghar  flower 
.  Hurtaul,  or  orpiment, 

or  yellow  arsenic 
>  Iron>  wrought  or  un 

wrought 
.  Ivory        .  .  - 

,  Juttamunsee,  or  spike- 1 

nard  -  -J 

.  Kulliniun 
.  Lead,pig,sheet,nuIIed,l 

and  small  shot  -  j 

.  Loadh 
.  Loban,  or  benjamin     - 


Afadder, 
IM  ahot;ar 

used  in 


njeet 


and     nllJ 

of   wood  > 

inet-work  ) 


•  red  lead    ■ 

r  awl  root 

r  madder    ' 


Munjeet,  < 

Musk 

Myrobalans,  viz.  bu-l 
hera,  hurrah,  and' 
ownla  •  - ' 

Myrrh 

Nutmegs 

Oils,  v^etable  or  ani-1 
mal  (customs)  -  J 

Ditto,  ditto  (town  dutv) 


7i  ditto 

7i  ditto 

10  ditto 

7*  ditto 

Id  ditto 

7\  ditto 

10  ditto 
7-^  ditto 
7i  ditto 

5    ditto 

Free 

10  per  cent. 
7i  ditto 
10  ditto 
10  ditto 
10  ditto 


7i  ditto 

75  ditto 

7|  ditto 

7i  ditto 


10  per  cent  I 
7^  ditto 
5  ditto 
10  ditto 
30  ditto 
10  per  cent. 

Free 
10  per  cent. 
7.^  ditto 

Free 

10  per  cent 

rree 
7  J  per  cent. 
10  ditto 
10  ditto 
7^  ditto 
10  ditto 
7)  ditto 
10  ditto 
7A  ditto 
7?  d.tto 


l\ 

ditto 
ditto 

10 

ditto 

10 
10 

ilitto 
ditto 

74 

ditto 

5 

ditto 

15  ditto. 
IS  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 


20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 

10  ditto. 

Free. 
20  per  cent. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
I  20  ditto. 
20  ditto. 


15  ditto 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 


20  per  cent. 
15  cliito 
10  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
GO  ditto. 

20  per  cent. 

Free. 
20  per  cent. 
15  ditto. 

Free. 
20  per  rent. 
15  percent. 
20  ditto. 

20  ditto. 
15  dltlo. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 

15  ditto 

20  ditto. 
I  20dilto. 
15  dilf). 
15dillo. 
15  ditto. 

'iO  ditto. 


15  ditto. 
10  ditto. 
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Rates  of  Duties  —  continued. 


Enxuueration  of  Goods. 


Oil  seeds  (customs) 

Ditto  (town  duty) 

Oils,  perfumed  or  es-T 
sentidl,  or  olter  and  > 
foolejl  teyl         -        -J 

80.  Opium,  foreign  •■I 

:  Orpiment,    or    yellow  T 
arsenic,  or  hurtaul    -J 
Otter,  or  essential  oils 
Ownla>  or  mvrobalan  - 
repi>er,lilack  and  white 
I'iece  goods,  —  cotton, 1 
silk,  and  partly  cot- 
ton  and  partly  silk, 
the  manufacture   of^ 
theHonouiableCom-  [ 

?any's   territories   in 
ndia  -  -J 

Ditto,  ditto,  dittojwhenl 
not  the  manufacture  i 
of  the  ilonoural'le^ 
Comitany's  territoriei  1 
in  India  -  -J 

Piniento,  or  allspice     - 
Pipe  staves 
,  Precious    stones     and  \ 
{>earls  -  -J 

Prussian  blue 
Putchap:.ut 
,  Quicksilver 
Rattans 

Red  sandal  wood 
,  Red  lead,  or  minium  • 
,  RoiC-water 

.  Rum,  from  foreign  ter-l 
ritories  in  Asia  -J 

.  SatlVon 
Safflower, 
fool 
3.  Sago 


Imported  on  a      Imported  on  a 
British  Bottom.  ForeignBottom 


UOI.  SaIl,fore:gn 


,  Sandal     wood,     red,l  i 
white,  or  yellow      -  J 
,  Sapan^    or    buckuml 


10  per  cent. 
7\  ditto 
id  ditto 
10  ditto 


2^  ditto 


7J  ditto 

10  ditto 
7.i  ditto 
Free 
lO  per  cent. 
74  ditto 
lO  ditto 
74  ditto 
74  ditto 
Id  ditto 
7i  ditto 
30  ditto 
10  ditto 
7i  ditto 
7i  ditto 
3  rs>  i>er  md. 

of   «2    sa. 

wt.  per  seer 

7i  per  cent. 


i^ 


wood 


7i  ditto 


48  rs.  per  seer 
of  SO  Cal. 
sa.  wt. 

20  per  cent. 

IS  ditto. 

20  ditto. 

20  ditto. 


20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
Free. 
20  per  cent. 
IS  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
60  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
G  r<*.  per  md. 

of  S2  sa.  wt. 

per  seer. 

15  per  cent. 


Enutneration  of  Goods. 


.  Senna 

.  Soonamookey  leaf 

.  Sjiilcenard,   or  jutta-l 

niunsee        -  -J 

.  Spirituous  liquors,  not  i 

otherwise  described  > 

in  this  table        -     -  j 
.  Steel,  wrought  or  un-l 

wrought        -  -S 

.  Storax 
.  Stones  (precious}  andl 

pearls  -  -$ 

.  Sutiar,  wet  or  dry,  in- " 

eluding  Jagijery  and 

molasses  (customs) 

Ditto,ditto(townduty) 

.  Sidphur,  or  brimstone 

.  Sunn,  liemp,  and  goo- 1 

.  Tape 

.  Taizepaut,  or  mala-l 
batlirum  leaf  -J 

.Tea 

.  Teak  timber 
.  Thread 
.  Tin  and  tin  ware 

.  Tobacco  (customs)     -< 

Pitto  (town  duty) 
.  Toond  flower 
.  Tugger  woiid 
.  Turmeric  (customs)  - 

I>itto  (town  duty) 
,  Tutenairue 
.  I'gger,  or  aloe  wood 
.  \'ermiliOD 
.  Verdigris 

.  A\*ax  and  wax  candles 
,  Wines  and  spirits,  not*) 

otherwise    providt-d  > 

for  -  -S 

,  "Wood  of  all  sorts  usedl 

in  cibinit-work       -S 
,  Yellow  ochre,  or  Roo-7 

pee  mutee        -       ■  J 
,  Articles  not  enumer-l 

ated  above       -       -J 


Imported  on  a  (  In^  wted  an  a 
British  Bottom.  Foret,  fiUoltom. 


10  ditto 
10  ditto 
10  ditto 


10  ditto 

10  ditto 

Free 


5  per  cent. 


Free. 
7^  per  cent. 
10  ditto 
10  ditto 

Free 
71  per  cent. 
10  ditto 

4  as.  per  md. ; 
ofsfisa.wt. 
jier  seer     - , 

10  per  cent. 
74  per  cent. 
74  ditto 

5  ditto 

5  ditto 
10  ditto 
74  ditto 
10  ditto 
10  ditto 
10  ditto 

10  ditto 

7J  ditto 

10  ditto 

5  ditto 


20  ditto. 

20  ditto. 

20  ditta 

20  ditto. 

Free. 


Free. 
15  per  cent. 
20  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
Free. 
15  per  cent. 
20  ditto. 
8  as.  per  md. 

ofSOsa.  wt. 

per  seer. 
20  i>er  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
15  ilitto. 
10  ditto. 
10  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
20  ditto- 
20  ditto. 

20  ditto- 
is  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
10  ditto. 


Trade  of  Calcutta.  —  Exports.  —  During  the  last  20  years  the  trade  of  Calcutta  has  experienced  some 
very  striking  vicissitudes.  Previously  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814-1.5,  cotton  piece  goods  formed 
the  principal  article  of  export  from  India;  the  value  of  those  exported  from  Calcutta,  at  an  average  of 
the  5  years  from  1814-1.5  to  1X18-19,  being  (at  2s.  per  sicca  rupee)  1.260,736/.  a  year.  The  extreme  cheap- 
ness of  labour  in  India,  and  the  excellence  to  which  the  natives  had  long  attained  in  several  departments 
of  the  manufacture,  would,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  have  sufficed  to  place  this  important  department 
beyond  the  reach  of  fiireign  competition.  But  tlie  wonderful  genius  of  our  mechanists,  the  admirable 
skill  of  our  workmen,  and  our  immense  capital,  have  far  more  than  countervailed  the  apparently  insuper- 
able drawback  of  high  wages,  and  the  expense  of  bringing  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacture  from 
America,  and  even  liidia  itself;  and  have  enabled  our  manufacturers  to  be.tr  down  all  opposition,  and  to 
triumph  over  the  choaper  labour,  contiguous  material,  and  traditional  .art  of  the  Hindoos.  The  imports 
of  British  cottons  and  twist  into  India  have  increased  since  1814-1.5,  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  commerce  ;  and  the  native  manufacture  has  sustained  a  shock  from  whicli  it  is  not  very  likely 

it  will  ever  recover. (See  post,  p.  53!'.)  The  influence  of  these  circumstances  on  the  trade  in  piece  goods 

has  been  very  striking.  During  the  year  1833-34,  the  value  of  those  exported  from  Bengal  was  no  more 
than  77,17.5/.,'being  only  about  one  sixteenth  or  one  seventeenth  part  of  what  it  amounted  to  16  or  18  years 
previously  ! 

An  extraordinary  change  has  .ilso  taken  place  in  the  trade  in  bullion  at  Calcutta.  At  no  distant  period 
it  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Europe  to  India;  and  in  1818-19,  there  were  im- 
ported into  Calcutta  from  England  only  1,210,11.5/.  of  gold  and  silver!  But  the  current  began  soon  after 
to  change  ;  and  now  sets  so  strongly  in  "tlie  opposite  direction,  that  in  1832-33  the  exports  of  the  precious 
metals  from  Calcutta  for  England  a'raoiinted  to  510,41!'/. 

The  export  of  bullion  from  Englanil  to  India  at  the  former  period,  though  influenced  by  other  causes, 
was  mainly  occasioned  by  the  dilHculty  under  which  we  were  then  placed,  ofproviding  articles  of  mer- 
chandise suitable  for  the  Indian  markets,  sullicieiit  to  balance  our  imports.  The  astimishing  increase  of 
our  exports  of  cotton  goods,  besides  completeh'  obviating  this  difficult}',  has  actually,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
produced  an  importation  of  large  qu.antitifs  of  bullion  from  India.  But  it  should  be  observed,  that  India 
derives  most  part  of  the  bullion  sent  to  Europe  from  China  and  Singapore,  in  paj-ment  of  opium  and 
other  articles,  so  that  the  drain  upon  her  is  by  no  means  so  heavy  as  has  been  represented  ;  and  it  may 
well  lie  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  allegations  to  the  contrary,  whether  it  has  had  any 
injurious  influence.  Undoubteilly,  however,  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  returns  made  by  India  to 
Europe  in  articles  of  native  produce  and  manufacture,  should  be  materially  increased.  The  ta.ste  for  British 
produce  is  already  widely  dilfuscd  over  most  parts  of  llindostan  ;  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  gain 
ground  according  as  the  natives  become  better  acquainted  with  our  language,  arts,  an<l  habits.  The  dif- 
ficultv  of  procuring  return  cargoes  is  now,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  obstacle  to  the  rapid  and  indefinite 
extension  of  the  traile  with  India.  And  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed,  that  this  diiliculty  will  pro- 
gressively diminish,  by  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  policy  and  of  measures  calculated  to  develope  the  vast 
resources  and  dormant  energies  of  the  country.  The  repeal  of  the  injudicious  restrictions  th.it  formerly 
hindered  Europeans  from  acquiring  land,  and  from  aiiplying  their  capital  and  skill  to  mo^t  sorts  of 
industry,  carried  on  in  the  interior,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  culture  of  indigo,  will  doubtless  be  of  con- 
siilerable  advanUige.  But  the  exorbitant  amount  of  the  land  revenue,  and  the  restrictions  and  duties 
imposed  on  the  transit  trade  and  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  are  unquestionably  the  principal 
causes  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  as  well  ;is  of  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  inability 
to  furnish  equivalents  for  foreigii  prtniucts.  The  former  should,  if  possible,  be  materially  reduced ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  latter  should  not  be  wholly  abolished.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Bengal  are  both 
admirably  suited  for  the  production  of  grain,  indigo,  sugar,  opium,  silk,  cotton,  saltpetre,  and  a  v.ist 
variety  of  other  desirable  articles :  the  inhabitants  arc  not  deficient  in  industry,  nor  in  a  desire  to  improve 
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their  condition  ;  and  there  wants  only  the  adoption  of  a  sound  and  liberal  system,  to  render  the  country 
prosperous  and  flourishing,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  immense  commerce. 

At  present  the  principal  articles  of  export  frcim  Calcutta  are,  opium,  indigo,  rice,  and  other  species  of 
grain,  silk  and  silk  goods,  sugar,  saltpetre,  cotton  and  cotton  piece  goods,  lac-dye  and  shell  lac,  gunnies 
and  guuny  bags,  &c.    We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the 

Quantity  and  Value  (taking  the  Sicca  Rupee  at  2s.)  of  the  principal  Articles  of  native  Produce,  exported 
from  Calcutta  during  the  Years  1832-33,  and  l833-*4. 


jirtlcles. 

1S3 

•33. 

1833-31.                            1 

Ouantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Opium 

chests 

9,108 

L.  1,177,559 

12,006 

L.  1,240,382 

Indi|;o       -    • 

.     Fv.  mds. 

ISl.Ulfi 

1,310,160 

90,217J 

1102,175 

Rice 

-    Bz.  mds. 

l,6.-5(),l4f; 

240,532 

2,667,465 

4>, 1,155 

Kawsilk 

— 

12,4404 

343,121 

13,5.50J 

371. ,''19 

Silk  piece  goods 

pieces 

450,97.'5 

240,001 

479,578 

217, i'M 

SuKar           -               -                - 

•    Bz.  mds. 

229,347 

182,400 

2a0,,3C3i 

2,3ll,S22 

Saltjictre 

— 

354,8531 

190,813 

490,554 

254,h01 

Raw  cotton 

— 

126,943 

127,0.-8 

143,555 

143,250 

Cotton  piece  goods 

pieces 

478,189 

82,289 

477,571 

77,174 

-    Bz.  mds. 

6,082i 
19,06.^t 

10,956 

9,590 

22,416 

Shell  lac 

— 

3', 114 

26,056J 

60,412 

Stick  lac 

. — 

1,272 

1,249 

104 

199 

Gunnies  and  gunny  bags 

No. 

3,528,(128 

24,577 

2,615,975 

19,567 

Skins  and  hides 

— 

1,013,.348 

57,238 

1,251,577 

66,004 

Safflower 

-    Bz.  mds. 

6,973i 

17,339 

7,6303 

18,763 

(iinger 

— 

21,488 

7,053 

39,877* 

1.3,524 

It  appears  from  the  following  table  that  the  total  value  of  the  merchandise  exported  from  Calcutta  by 
private  traders  in  Ix.33-34  «a.s  4,04,').720/.  and  of  treasure,  '24'},o~S/.  The  value  of  the  Company's  exports 
of  merrliandise  (luting  tlip  same  year  was  .5.52,2.'i2/.  ;  but  their  exports  of  treasure  have  not  been  stated.- 
In  these  statements  indigo  and  raw  silk  are  valued  at  the  Custom-house  rates,  which  are  considerably 
below  thi;ir  real  value.  Alogcther,  the  exports  from  Calcutta  in  1833-34  cannot  have  been  much  under 
6,. '100,000/. 

Deslination  of  Exports.  —  From  40  to  .50  per  cent,  of  the  exports  from  Calcutta  are  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  20  to  i.')  for  China,  G  or  7  for  Singapore  and  Penang,  7  for  France,  4|  for  North  and 
Sooth  America,  the  residue  being  for  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  Pegu,  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  Gulfs,  the  Mauritius,  &c.     We  subjoin  a 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  the  Merchandise,  and  the  Value  of  the  Treasure,  exported  from 
Calcutta  on  private  Account,  in  1832-33  and  1833-34,  specifying  the  Shipments  for  each  Country. 


Countries. 

1832— S3. 

1833-34.                                 1 

Merchandis. 

Treasure. 

I        Total. 

Merchandise. 

Tre.isure. 

Total. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Sicca  Hjipeei. 
51,64, f,S9 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Sicca  Rtfpees. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Great  Britain 

1,27,1 -Via  I 

1,78,79,2X3 

1,18,SS,475 

19,68,^57 

1,3S,,56,7.32 

France    -            -            - 

29,97,422 

500 

29,97,922 

35,54,2,37 

35,54,237 

Sweden        -               -                 . 

. 

90,004 

. 

90,061 

Portugal        .         .          .         - 

1,60,814 

1,60,814 

- 

^ 

Nonli  A  nurica 

20,111,903 

5,-500 

20,22,103 

28,46,361 

. 

28,46,361 

Coast  of  Coromandel    -       • 

13,211,198 

12,000 

13,41, 1!IS 

28,22  ,.372 

200 

28,22,572 

Ce>lon    .           -          -             . 

211,615 

29,0  15 

.38,588 

30,000 

08,588 

Maldives  and  Laccadives  - 

.'.o,6I0 

- 

50,610 

.53,241 

• 

53,24 1 

Coast  of  Malabar    - 

17,S4,.-.-0 

. 

17,S4,.-.30 

22,92,998 

. 

22,92,998 

Arabi.in  and  Persian  <!ulfi       - 

9.77,629 

9,77,029 

9,68,577 

. 

9,68,577 

SinRaiMre 

21,22,202 

33,100 

24,.'J5,.302 

20,99,168 

2,025 

21,01,193 

I'enaiii;  and  Malacca     - 

5,13,151 

. 

,5,13,151 

2,.'.9,237 

3,36,237 

97,63,511- 

32,000 

97,95,511 

1,09,08,120 

37,427 

1,09,45,547 

New  Holland    • 

lo,6Sl 

. 

10,084 

87,031 

6,975 

94,)06 

Sumatra  and  Java    - 

29,160 

29,100 

98,189 

98,189 

I'lru 

8,44, 9.S2 

8,44.'iS.! 

9,07,574 

4,655 

9,72,229 

Mauritius    -               -              . 

7,51,121 

C,49,778j 

ll,0O,S994 

12,07,598 

3,76,188 

15,83,786 

UourlHin    .... 

1,13,.331 

1,13„331 

2,17,371 

. 

2,17,371 

Ca|>e  and  St.  Helena 
Total  sicca  rupees 

68,816 

■ 

58,816 

78,003 

- 

78.003 

3,65,68,903 

58,97,0673 

4,24.6.5,9703  | 

4,04,57,204 

24,25,727 

4,28,82,931 

or  at  2j.  jier  sicca  rupee         L. 

3,056,830 

589,707 

4,216,597    j 

4,045,720 

242,573 

4,288,293 

Total  amount,  mcrchandi.se  and  treasure,  exported  in  18)3-34 
Total  amount,  merchandise  and  treasure,  exported  in  1832-33 

Difference  in  favour  of  1833-34 


Sicca  Rupees. 
4,28,S2,931 
4,2+,65,970f 

4,lQ.9fi0i 


The  Company's  exports,  in  1832-33,  were,  merchandise  and  treasure  together,  1,00,14,430  sicca  rupees, 
or  1,001,413/. 

Remarks  on  Exports.  —  The  reader  will  elsewhere  find  (see  post,  p.  2.'>9.,  and  the  Article  OriuM) 
pretty  ample  information  in  relation  to  the  trade  in  Opium.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state,  th.it  it  is  rajiidly 
growing  in  magnitude  and  importance.  At  an  average  of  the  f>  ye.-irs  ending  with  1828-211,  the  exports 
from  Calcutta  were  fi.SOO  chi^sts,  worth  94-1,071/.  a  year ;  but  at  an  average  of  the  .'J  years  ending  with 
18.S3-34,  the  exports  had  increased  to  9,014^  chests,  worth  1,1()3,8()9/.  a  year,  being  an  annual  increase  of 
2,r>4.'>J  chests,  and  of  219,738/.  of  value.  China  is  not  the  principal  merely,  but  almost  the  only  market 
for  opium  ;  so  that  the  tr.ide  between  Calcutta  and  her,  is  now  second  only  to  that  between  the  former 

and  Kngland.     Some  opium  is  shipped  for  Singapore,  but  China  is  its  ultimate  destination {Bell's 

lievietr  for  18,33-34,  p.  4.').) 

Previously  to  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the  exports  of  indigo  from  Cilcutta  were  compar.itivcly 
tritliiig.  Rut  about  that  period  Kuropc.ins  began  to  eiig.ige  in  the  business;  and  the  culture  of  the 
plant  has  since  been  so  much  extended,  and  the  prep.iration  of  tlie  drug  so  much  improved,  that  it  has 
now  become  an  article  of  jirimary  commercial  importance — (See  Indigo.)  Next  to  Great  Britain,  France 
is  the  prinrip,tl  market  for  indigo. 

The  crop  of  indigo  in  Hengal,  which  had,  at  an  average  of  the  4  vc.ars  ending  with  18.32-,33,  .tmoiinted  to 
about  12i;,(IO0  maunds  a  year,  fell  off  in  l.'<33-34  to  93,802  m.aunds'.  This  grcjit  de<  line  was  occasioned 
partly  by  the  unfavourablencss  of  the  season,  but  more  by  the  diminished  ciiltiv.-ition  occasioned  by  the 
previoui  low  prices,  and  the  failure  of  some  of  the  principal  parties  engaged  in  the  trade {fi^x  post.) 
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But  notwithstanding  this  doorease  of  the  crop,  and  the  great  reduction  in  the  imports  into  England  in 
183-t  iis  comi)ared  witli  previous  years,  prices  have  not  sustained  any  very  material  advance.  The  con- 
sumption of  indigo  in  England  has  fallen  off  considerably  since  1830,  the  effect,  as  is  supposed,  of  the 
aecreasing  use  of  blue  cloth.    Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the 

Exports  of  Indigo  from  Calcutta  during  the  Five  Years  ending  with  1833-34,  specifying  the  Countries  foi 
which  it  has  been  exported,  and  the  Quantities  sent  to  each. 


Years.      Great  Britain. 

France. 

N.  America. 

Hamburgh, 

Sweden,  and 

Portugal. 

Amhian  and 
Persian  Gulfs. 

Other  Places. 

1 
Total. 

1S29-30 
18.30_31 
1831-32 
18.->2-33 
1833-54 

Total 

Fac.  Mda. 
104,721 
85,741 

93,929 
51,906| 

For.  MHi. 
10,151 
23,l.'.l 

I.'i.-^IO 

2t;,.>iy 

30,212 

Flic    Mil.!. 
4,737 

i,S!);i 
10,4,SS 
fi,(i2.-.i 
5,4S1J 

Fac.  ilJs. 

243 

2355 
257i 

Fac.  MJ3. 
0,024 

10,9.-59 
7,110 
2,991  i 

12,114 

Fac.  Mdt. 
319 
683 
9(P.'i| 
91.51 
l,l45i 

Fac.  Mils. 
1.32,2.15 
126,556 
119,n5li 
131,016 
90,217 

421,631i        1        Ul,3r,'i 

33,23  li          1             7.36 

2.S,278J 

3,SC6J 

599,0953 

Average  total  annual  exports,  1S29-30  to  1833-S4 
Average  total  annual  exports,  18^'i-25  to  1828-29 


Fac.  Mds. 
llii,S19 

iir>,sw 


Of  the  various  articles  exported  from  Bengal,  sugar  is  that  of  which  a  large  increase  may,  perhaps,  be 
most  reasonably  anticipated.  The  processes  followed  in  its  culture  and  production  have  hitherto  been 
of  the  rudest  description;  but,  now  that  Europeans  may  engage  in  the  business,  it  is  probable  they  will 
be  materially  improved.  The  excess  of  i'w.  a  cwt.  of  duty  laid  on  East  India  sugar,  imported  for  homo 
consumption,  over  that  which  is  laid  on  West  India  sugar,  ought  to  be  repealed.  There  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  good  reason  why  similar  products,  from  dillerent  dependencies  of  the  empire,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  into  our  markets  on  the  same  footing.  Should  any  considerable  decline  take  place  in  the 
production  of  sugar  in  our  West  India  colonies,  the  expediency  of  equalising  the  duties  on  sugars  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  would  be  as  obvious  as  its  justice. 

Cotton  is  another  article  of  export  which  might,  it  is  believed,  tie  very  greatly  increased  in  quantity, 
smd,  probably  also,  improved  in  quality,  by  giving  greater  attention  to  its  culture  and  preparation.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  trade  has  been  declining  Tlie  exjiorts  of  cotton  from  Calcutta,  at  an  average  of  the 
3  years  ending  with  1S33-34,  did  not  exceed  half  the  quantity  exported  during  the  3  years  ending  with 
1826-27.     Bombay  and  .Surat  are,  however,  the  great  shippingjports  for  Indian  cotton. 

The  exports  of  rice  from  Bengal  fluctuate  very  greatly.  This  is  not  caused  so  much  by  variations  in 
the  crops  of  the  country,  as  by  variations  in  those  of  other  countries;  for,  when  a  scarcity  occurs  in  most 
parts  of  continental  Asia,  or  in  any  of  its  islands,  recourse  is  almost  invariably  had  to  fiengal  to  supply 
the  deficiency ;  and  the  demands  thence  arising  have  been  sometimes  enormous.  In  1831-.32,  for  example, 
the  exports  of  rice  from  Calcutta  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel  amounted  to  only  16,.'>-15  maunds,  whereas 

in  1833-34,  they  amounted  to  l,2.i2,n."iG maunds (Hell's  Comparative  Viein  c/lH32-33,  and  l8;«-34,  p.41.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  Bengal  is  shijiiiing  immense  supplies  of  rice  and  other  grain  to  distant 
parts,  a  large  part  of  her  own  population  is  frequently  in  a  state  of  great  \Cant  and  suffering.  Ireland  is 
not,  therefore,  the  only  country  in  which  the  most  abject  poverty  and  wretchedness  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, are  foimd  combined  with  great  fertility  of  soil,  and  a  large  exportation  of  food. 

The  exports  of  saltpetre  from  Calcutta  have  increased  materially  during  the  last  dozen  years,  and  were 
greater  in  1833-34  than  they  have  been  for  a  lengthened  period.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  owing  to  the 
competition  ainilratc  of  soda  from  South  America,  whether  this  increase  will  be  maintained.  France  is 
now  principally  supplied  from  .America (See  Saltpetre.)  , 

Besides  the  articles  of  native  Indian  produce  exported  from  Calcutta,  she  re-exports  pretty  considerable 
quantities  of  various  articles  brought  from  other  parts.  The  value  of  the  British  cotton  goods  re-exported, 
amounts  to  about  90,0{Kl/.  a  year.  They  are  princijjally  bartered  with  the  Burmese  for  silver.  The  convey- 
ance of  the  latter  out  of  the  Burmese  dominions  is  strictly  prohibited;  but  in  Burma,  as  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  the  ingenuity  of  the  smuggler  is  too  much  for  the  vigilance  of  the  government,  and  the 
trade  is  carried  on  without  much  difhculty. 

Imports.  —  The  grea*.  articles  of  import  into  Calcutta  are,  British  cotton  manufactures  and  cotton  twist; 
aullion:  copper  with  spelter,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  other  metals;  woollens;  wines  and  spirits;  ale  and 
oeer  ;  haberdashery,  millinery,  &c. ;  coffee  ;  hardware  and  cutlery  ;  pepper  ;  coral,  glass,  and  bottles  ;  plate, 
Jewellery,  watcLesi  &c. ;  books  and  stationery ,  tea,  &c. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  (classed  in  Alphabetical  Order) 
imported  into  Calcutta  during  the  Years  1832-33,  and  1833-34. 


Species  of  Merchandise. 

1S32-33. 

1833-34. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Hetelnut           .           .           .            . 

Bz.  mds. 

29,931 

L.  5,574 

12,602 

L.  5,5(>» 

Bottles,  empty              -              -        • 

dOKens 

77,825 

9,154 

109,785 

10,833 

Hooks  and  pam^ihlets 



. 

22,700 

• 

16,725 

Hutlalo  horns           -             • 

No. 

990,001 

6,766 

1,166,905 

7,090 

Camphor           .             -             .           - 

Bz.  mds. 

7<J3| 
13,530j 

3,085 

1,393} 
I7,9.54| 

6,428 

CoflVe           .               .            .               . 



22,OI7 

26,020 

C.oa\s                 -               •               •        - 

_ 

61,612 

2,942 

140,717 

44,100 

Coral,  real           -                  •                - 

Sa.wt. 

115,630 

8,197 

S88,804 

14,117 

(il.iss           -                   .                .         . 

Bz.  mds. 

12,447 

- 

13,577 

<iuns  and  pistol*;        -           - 

• 

6,1.32 

• 

4, .31 8 

Habcrilasherr,  millinery  and  apparel  - 

. 

31,569 

•                • 

?^*^ 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

lbs. 

. 

26,548 

. 

16,882 

l.ametta           ... 

corge 

44,669 

13,881 

56,976 

15,356 

Metals: 

Copper              .           .           .        . 

Bz.  mds. 

81,6401 

292,907 

89,189 

285,187 

SiMilter       -              ... 
Tin,  block 

.30,7  lOi 
12,54Sj 

13,095 

24,941 

9,631 



21,283 

9,476 

16,973 

Tin  plates 

liOICS 

890 

1,3.55 

8/)17 

3,825 

I>ead          .... 

Bz.  mtls. 

28,121J 

14,920 

12,407 

5,842 

I.e.id  shot 

laps 

6,554 

1,6.36 

3,296 

991 

Iron           .               .             .             . 

Bz.  mE. 

155,173 

41,96.5 

135,141 

4.3,.584 

Steel           .... 

9,019 

6,841 

12,7574 
1 ,2.34i 

6,987 

Quicksilver               .           .             - 
Urass,  ingot        ... 



1,3'^1 

11,275 

10,088 



419 

1,075 

1,182 

2,512 

Wewl,  slieath;ng- 

— 

558 

499 

. 

Ironmongery,  machinery,  and  anch 

ors 

. 

15,893 

20,215 

Oilman's  siorei'and  Rrocerj 

liz.  mds. 

15,103 

. 

19,071 

Pepper,  black             ... 

— 

69,2731 

56,451 

31,219 

28,389 

CALCUTTA. 
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Statement  —  continued 


1832-33. 

1833-34.                          1 

Species  of  Merchandise 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Piece  goods : 

White  cotton       ■ 

•        pieces 

909,135-) 

( 

1,036,2277 

* 

yards 

S.'i.SOa  y 

273,233    < 

4,630  J. 

339,699 

dozens 

'^019\ 

/ 

492  \ 

pieces 

3-Ifi,ii977 

r 

174,3201 

Coloured  cotton           *          • 

•          yards 

153,237    < 

8,831  >. 

89,150 

dozens 

lC3,3Mi 

/ 

36,953  5 

Silk  and  mixed  goods 

pieces 

13,899 

36,694 

26,521 

70,848 

Plate,  jewellery,  and  watches 

» 

. 

12,948 

Salt 

-    Bz.  mis. 

8,438 

2,16S 

12,496J 

3,659 

Spices,  mace  and  nutmeg 

— 

8654 

6,813 

1,100 

8,787 

Sc'^ars  and  cheroots                • 

•         — 

• 

2,823 

•               • 

5,329 

Stationery  and  cards 

_ 

- 

12,283 

• 

14,626 

SpiriU 

_ 

- 

- 

30,535 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter             Q 

butts 

s 

3227 

hogsheads 

8,011'. 
i!,2'»3  5 

42,483    < 

7,1935. 

16,972 

i 

2,082  S 

Twist  and  yam              •           • 

lbs. 

2,993,715 

238,781 

3,036,021 

251,649 

Tea          -              » 



. 

19,831 

. 

18,850 

Vermilion       •               -             . 

chests 

552 

4,4.-W 

1,941 

16,555 

Wines 

-    Bz.  mds. 

. 

81,805 

. 

61,391 

Wood 

.„ 

22,609 

. 

14,475 

Woollens 

— 

• 

80,370 

115,173 

The  total  amount  of  all  sorts  of  merchandise  imported  into  Calcutta  by  private  traders  in  1833-34  was 
l,9.'i6,627/.,  exclusive  of  680,394/.  of  treasure.  The  Company's  imports,  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to 
90,325/. 

Sources  0/  Impor/s.  —  Thefe  differ  in  different  years,  but,  speaking  generally,  Great  Britain  furnishes 
about  CO  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  France,  about  3  per  cent.  ;  North  America,  2^  ;  China,  from  12  to  15  ; 
Singapore,  from  6  to  8  ;  coast  of  Coromandel,  from  3  to  4  ;  Malabar,  from  3  to  4  ;  Pegu,  from  3  to  4,  &c. 

We  subjoin  a 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  the  Merchandise,  and  the  Value  of  the  Treasure,  imported  into 
Calcutta  on  private  Account,  in  1832-33  and  1833-34,  specifying  the  Imports  from  each  Country. 


Countries. 

1832-33. 

1833-34. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Sicca  Bupeet. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Sicca  Rupees. 
1,39,91,701 

Great  Britain    •          - 

1,40,26,707 

. 

1,40,20,707 

France        -                -                . 

7,9C,2S3 

. 

7,96,283 

10,01,133 

3,825 

10,07,958 

Sweden    -        -        .         .         - 

. 

- 

- 

- 

57,625 

South  America    -         . 

20,831 

1,24,875 

1,45,706 

19,001 

- 

19,004 

North  America 

3,69,677 

2,08,7S6i 
1,8S,862| 

5,78,46.34 
8,47,190| 

3,0,^,807 

3,10,424 

6.44,231 

Coast  of  Coromandel    - 

6,58,328 

7,18,013 

i,si,y05i 

8,99,918i 

Ceylon        - 

6,975 

. 

6,975 

- 

25,991 

Maldives  and  Laccadives 

98,659 

. 

98,059 

91,098 

- 

91,698 

Coast  of  jMalabar 

7,92,4.30 

13,000 

7,95,430 

7,23,750 

> 

7,23,7.'iO 

Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs       - 

3,28,050 

10,400 

3,44,150 

4,39,462 

23,900 

4,03,.-r,2 

Sinpaj-ore      .               .               - 

5,81,595 

12,05,7254 

lS,47,320i 

5,59,383 

9,99,906 

15,.VJ,'A89 

Penani;  and  Malacca     * 

2,05,900 

1,62,175 

4,28,081 

2,28„337 

1,51,173 

3,79,610 

Cliiiia 

9,,34,228 

22,12,431 

31,40,659 

10,18,170 

37,58,524i 

47,76,694* 

.New  Holland    - 

5, .34  7 

. 

5,.347 

20,892 

20,892 

Sumatra  and  JaTa 

31,111 

. 

31,441 

28,.'i()l 

24,215 

52,716 

I'eRU 

2,56,471 

4,89,444 

7,45,915 

2,00,389 

2,80,298* 
90,S70J 

4,92,087i 

Mauritius        .... 

34,522 

24,864 

59,386 

30,907 

1,21 ,8.37  i 

Bourbon        -               -               - 

73,775 

. 

73,775 

96,100 

. 

9.'>,100 

Cape  and  St.  Helena 
Toul  sicca  rupees      - 

6,974 

- 

6,974 

3,217 

- 

3,247 

1,92,91,199 

46,96,563i 

2,39,87,7624 

1.95,00,270 

58,03,942 

2,51,30,212 

at  2*'  per  sicca  rupee       -        L. 

1,929,120 

409,656 

2,398,770 

686,394 

2,513,021 

Total  amount,  merchandise  and  treasure,  imported  in  183S-34 
Total  amount,  merchandise  and  treasure,  imported  in  1S32-33 

Difference  in  favour  of  1833-34       -  - 

The  Company's  imports  in  1833-34  were 


Sicca  Rupees. 
2,.'")4,30,212 
2,59,87,7fi2i 

14,42,4491 

8,00,221 


Account  of  the  Value  (in  Sicca  Rupees)  of  the  private  Trade  between  Gieat  Britain  and  Bengal,  from  the 
1st  of  May  1813  to  iOth  of  April  1834.  —  (;?f//'s  Comparative  View  for  1832-33  and  1833-34,  p.W.) 


Imports 

nto  Calcutt.a- 

Exports  from  Calcutta. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca  Rupeei. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

S1CC1  Rupees, 

53,76,775 

.32,760 

51,09,625 

- 

40,99,165 

5,2'., 127 

46,2l,'i92 

1,21.12,283 

1815-10 

57,52,880 

]l,|v,6'»; 

0S,'I6,1S2 

1,111,11,208 

- 

80,51,112 

IS,  .9,s-,3 

9   .]".■".■, 

l,r.S,lli;,!l06 

- 

1817-18 

1,35,62,902 

6l,;i7,'iSl 

l,'l7,vn,'.M3 

l,r,9,12,905 

- 

1818-19 

1,59,11,190 

1,21, SI. 16!) 

2,Sl.li6.(;6l 

1,3S,72,.">25 

> 

1819-20 

60,80,.S73 

0.T,(I7,619 

1,'!9,SS,.-'I2 

1.25,01, .391 

1,26,0I„391 

1820     21 

14,S'I,017 

l.o.!,o-,i;si 

2,07,98,800 

2,08,02,960 

1821-22 

1,1-,  1,768 

1,12.16,076 

91,10,105 

13,500 

94,23,905 

1822-23 

1,67,98,082 

1,70,768 

1,09,I^S,S10 

1,27,10,960 

5,460 

1,27,16,420 

1823-24 

1,37,67,035 

5,21,0.32 

l,12,yi,"07 

1,36,01,861 

2,23,767 

1,37,88,018 

1821—25 

1,61,81,1.64 

13,2.W 

1,61,97,701 

1,.39,.30,'I93 

182.'.- 26 

1,21,93,95s 

1,26,978 

1 ,2l'>,60,936 

1,71,31,915 

48 

1,71,31,963 

1 826-27 

1,26,26,147 

20,180 

l,20,40„-27 

99,01,691 

3,78,0.32 

1827-28 

1,80,43,444 

73,020 

1,87,17.064 

1,28,8,3,1,30 

7,00,979 

1,36,90,109 

1828—29 

2,20,29,791 

1,6S7 

2,211,31,178 

1,10,10,299 

1829-30 

1,61,2.'>,811 

1,6I,2.,SII 

1,0s,  10,087 

12.20,257 

18.30-31 
1831-32 
IS3'.'-33 

2,00,73,351 

1,000 

2,(1<I,T1,-.61 

1,18,10,971 

,-0.16,.384 

l,7.-.,72,762 

1,1S,11I,761 

.37,ori,.397 

1,66,17,1.68 

1,10.20,707 

1,27,16,094 

51,01,189 

1,78,79,283 

!    1833-34 

1,. 39,91, 801 

2.900 

1,.39,9  1,701 

1,18,88,475 

19,08,2.67 

1,. 38,66.732 

r  2 
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Account  of  Ships  and  Tonnage,  arrived  at  and  departed  from  Calcutta,  during  the  Years  1832-33,  and 
1833-34.     (Fractions  omitted  in  this  Tal)le,  but  allowed  for  in  the  summing  up.) 


Arr 

Tals 

Departures. 

British  ImDortf. 

18.-)2-.'53. 

1833-34. 

British  Exports. 

1832-33. 

1833-.-M.      1 

Sh. 

Tons. 

•Sh. 

Tons. 

Sh. 

To'ns. 

Sh. 

Tons. 

Honourable    Company's    re-l 
gularshifK            -             -J 

7 

9^383 

8 

10,587 

Hon.  Companv's  reg.  ships      - 

7 

9  ,.391 

R 

9,918 

Hon.  Company's  chart,  ships 

Ships  cleared  for    England,! 

via  Madr.^s,  &c.        -        -  j 

a 

4,082 

b 

3,118 

Honourable  Company's  char-  ( 

7 

3,513 

9 

5,106 

C8 

29,716 

87 

37,258 

Ships  from  the  U.  Kinf;dom 

77 

33,379 

95 

3S.297 

Ships  cleared  for  .Africa  (Cape)'      2 

591 

from  Asiatic  ports 

1.17 

3'J,ir,4 

l.iS 

4li,UM> 

for  Asiatx  iwrts    111 

33,560 

166 

6«,'196 

Dhonles          -             -           - 

.S4 

4,416 

172 

21,012 

Dhonies 

27 

2,805 

.58 

5,2.55 

Vessels  laden  with  coast  salt 

l.W 

l.'i,339 

31') 

3,5,793 

Ships  laden  with  ^ain 

itw 

22,.3S6 

,357 

46,072 

in  ballast 

4 

1,389 

11 

3.t.S6 

Arab  and  Turkic 

K 

3,250 

1(1 

4,4  14 

Arab  and  Turkish 

fl 

3,81^5 

IC 

4,41.5 

in  ballast 

4S 

4,569 

lOl! 

9,672 

Burmese          -            -          - 

Total       -       - 

Foreiejn  Imports. 
Ships  from  tortiin  Europe     - 
from  North  America    - 

• 

2 

490 

Burmese 

Total       .       - 

Foreign  Exports. 
Ships  clearc>d  for  foreign  Eu-*^ 
rope          -           -               --J 

- 

1 

400 

448 

110,571 

784 

165,299 

448 

110,550 

795 

168,523 

1,'. 

4,942 
4,4S4 

23 
22 

7,70^ 

7,3.53 

15 

5,399 

17 

5,852 

from  Asiatic  ports 

S 

2,894 

9 

3,131 

Shijstleared  for  N'orth.\merica 

17 

5,103 

1H 

5,932 

in  ballast 

Total       -       - 
Grand  total     - 

- 

3 

992 

for  Asiatic  ports - 
Total       . 
Grand  total     - 

1'^ 

3,905 

16 

4,983 

ss 

12,321 

57 

19,185 

44 

14,407 

51 

16,767 

480 

122,892 

S41 

1S1,4S5 

492 

124,9.57 

816 

185,'iHn  1 

Duiie*  —  Account  of  the  Gross  Amount  of  Duties  collected  on 
Merchandise  imported  at  Calcutta  by  Sea. 

1832-33.        1S33-34. 

L.  L. 
Under  British  colours  (including  town 

duty)                ....    57,1.50  54,267 

Foreign  colours  (ditto)       -           -    11,7.S6  13,037 


Dutica — Account  of  the  Gross  Amount  of  Duties  collected  t 
1.     Merchandise  exported  from  Calcutta  by  Sea. 

1832-33.       1833.3 
L.  L. 

I'nder'British  colours        ...     3,<>is  4,20S 

Foreign  colours    -  .  .    1,308  2,176 


Kumber  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  cleared  out  at  Calcutta  Tor  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Europe,  and  the 
United  States,  during  the  Ten  Ycar^  ending  with  1832-33. 


Years. 

Great  Briuin. 

Tore 

■jn  Europe. 

I'nited  States.                  i 

VtMSdt. 

Tnnnage. 

VtSHls. 

Tonnai^t. 

VtueU. 

Tonnaee, 
3,.T7« 

iS22-23 

59 

.34,832 

21 

9,277 

11 

1823-24 

66 

3t,l'22 

3 

1,165 

3 

911 

1821-25 

49 

26,843 

10 

3,897 

10 

3,449 

1825-26 

35,446 

12 

4,'^96 

17 

S,02l 

1826-27 

86 

41,124 

13 

4.911 

6 

1,823 

1827-28 

72 

35,201 

18 

5,8,55 

13 

3,269 

1828.29 

37,802 

29 

8,906 

13 

4,297 

IS29..30 

64 

.32,816 

15 

5,175 

13 

4,068 

IS.-0-3I 

79 

3^,351 

17 

5,220 

\:, 

4,716 

1S3I-.32 

31,931 

7 

2,618 

25 

7,414 

1832-.53 

79                           35,210 

15 

5,.399 

17 

5,013 

Failures  at  ■Calcutta.  —  Within  the  3  years  ending  with  1833,  some  of  the  principal  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  this  city  failed  for  immense  sums.  To  examine  minutely  into  tlie  origin  of  these  disasters 
would  le.id  us  iirto  inquiries  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  is  difficult 
to  acquire  accurate  information.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  main  source  of  the  evil  was  the  com- 
bination, by  most  of  the  principal  houses,  of  the  business  of  merchants  with  that  of  bankers.  Their 
credit  being  high,  at  the  end  of  the  war  largo  sums  were  deposited  in  their  hands,  tor  which  they  engaged 
io  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest.  But  instead  of  cmiiloying  these  deposits,  as  bankers  in  England  would  have 
ilone,  in  the  discount  of  bills  at  short  dates,  or  in  tlie  purchase  of  government  securities  readily  con- 
vertible into  money,  they  employed  them,  ]>robably  because  they  could  with  difficulty  dispose  of  them 
otherwise,  in  all  manner  of  mercantile  speculations,  —  advancing  very  large  sums  to  the  indigo  planters, 
exporting  goods  to  Euroix",  cither  directly  on  their  own  account,  or  indirectly  by  lending  to  those  who 
did,  —  becoming  owners  of  Indian  shi])ping,  &c.  Most  of  those  speculations  turned  out  exceedingly  ill. 
The  production  of  indigo  was  so  much  increased,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  large  capitals  turned  to 
the  business,  and  partly  of  the  high  prices  in  England,  that  "  fine  blue  violet,"  which  had  brought,  in 
the  London  market,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  18'i7,  from  12*-.  V'd.  to  13s.  id.  per  lb.,  fell, 
it  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  io  from  5s.  Sd.  to  C\s.  4rf.  per  lb.,  and  other  sorts  in  pro. 
portion.  At  these  prices  the  production  would  not  pay  ;  and  very  heavy  losses  were  sustainetl,  and  much 
capital  sunk,  by  the  planters  and  those  who  had  supplied  them  with  funds  to  extend  their  undertakings. 
The  investments  in  Indian  shipping  turnetl  out  even  worse  than  those  in  the  indigo  plantations,  the 
shipping  of  England  having  nearly  driven  that  of  India  out  of  the  field.  The  embarrassment  occasioned 
by  this  locking  up  of  their  cai)ital,  and  by  the  ruinous  nature  of  the  adventures  in  which  they  were 
embarked,  began  to  manifest  itself  simidtaneously  with  the  scarcity  of  money  occasioned  by  the  drains 
on  account  of  the  Burmese  war.  The  great  mercantile  houses  began  then  to  find  that  they  were  entangled 
in  difficulties  from  which  they  have  been  wholly  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  After  struggling  on, 
some  for  a  longer  and  some  for  a  shorter  period,  most  of  them  have  since  failed,  the  greater  number  for 
very  large  sums. 

But,  however  distressing  in  the  mean  time,  the  embarrassment  and  want  of  confidence  arising  from 
the  failures  alluded  to  could  not  be  of  long  continuance.  In  the  end  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  better  order  of  things.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  vicious  combination  of  the 
business  of  a  merchant  with  that  of  a  banker  should  be  put  an  end  to.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  indi. 
viduals  should  be  found  willing  to  intrust  large  sums  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  they  are  aware,  .are 
employing  them  in  the  most  hazardous  adventures.  The  higher  the  interest  promised  by  such  persons, 
the  greater  ought  to  be  the  c.iution  of  the  public  in  dealing  with  them. 

Some,  perhaps  most,  branches  of  the  import  trade  of  Calcutta  seem  also  to  have  been  completely  over, 
done.  That  of  cotton  twist  is  an  instance.  In  1829-30,  the  imports  were  1,62.5,333  lbs.  ;  in  1S30-3I,  they 
were  3,419,014  lbs. ;  and  in  18jI-.S2,  .'),43?,.S23  lbs.  Such  a  supply  was  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
country ;  and  the  returns  were  so  very  inadequate,  that  the  imports  were  reduced  in  1832-33  to 
2,993,715  lbs.  In  1835-,'!4,  the  imports  amounted  to  3,03(5,621  lbs.,  and  the  trade  is  now  comparatively 
steady.  The  imjrorts  of  copper  were  also  carried  to  an  excess ;  but  the  greatest  excess  was  in  the  article 
spelter,  which  has  for  some  time  past  been  almost  unsaleable  at  Calcutta.  — (See  Spelter.)  (For  further 
details  as  to  the  points  now  touched  upon,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  clear  and  able  evidence  of  G.  G.  de 
H.  Larpent,  Esq.  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Manufactures,  Commerce,  &a) 
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This  article  has  been  compiled  from  the  following  authorities  :  —  3/r/i^>-n'f  Oriental  Commerce;  A 
Revurw  qf  the  extcrt\al  Commerce  of  liengal,  by  Horace  Unyman  ll'ilson,  Esq.  1830 ;  Hell's  Cwnparative 
f  lew  qf  the  external  Commerce  uf  Bennal,  for  the  years  lij^2-33,  and  1833-34;  The  ISennal  Directory; 
Thorirton's  East  Jntlian  Calculator;  Parliamentary  Papers  rclat/?ig  to  the  Finances  of  India  and' the 
Trade  of  India  and  China  lb3t>— 1833  ;  and  vrivate  communications. 

CALICO  (Ger.  Kattiin ;  Du.  Katocn ;  Dan.  Kattun ;  Sw.  Cattun ;  Fr.  Coton, 
Toile  de  Coton;  It.  2\la  Bumbii(/ina,  Tela  (liphitu ;  Sp.  Tela  de  Alyodon  ;  Port.  Puno 
de  Alpodao ;  Rus.  Wiihoika ;  Vol.  Bawelni/tu),  cloth  made  of  cotton;  so  called  from 
Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  whence  it  was  first  imported.  In  Enj^land,  all  white  or 
unprinted  cotton  cloths  are  denominated  calicoes  j  but  in  the  United  States  this  term  is 
applied  to  those  only  that  are  printed. 

Historical  Notice  of  the  Art  of  Calico  Printiiitj.  —  This  art,  thoup;h  aptKirently  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  h;is  been  practised  from  a  very  remote  era.  Herodotus  mentions 
(lib.  1.  §  202.),  that  a  nation  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  were  in  the  habit  of  ])ainting 
the  figures  of  animals  on  their  clothes,  with  a  colour  formed  from  the  leaves  of  tress 
bruised  and  soaked  in  water ;  and  he  adds,  that  this  colour  was  not  eflaceablc,  and  was 
as  durable  as  the  clothes  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  colours  could 
have  been  so  permanent,  had  not  those  using  them  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
mordants.  There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  Pliny  (Hist.  Nut.  lib.  xxxv.  §  11.),  which, 
though  in  some  respects  obscure,  shows  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  fully  acquainted 
with  the  principle  of  calico  printing.  "  They  paint,"  says  he,  "  the  clothes,  not  « itli 
colours,  but  with  drugs  (sorhcntibus  medicameritis)  that  have  no  colour.  This  being 
clone,  they  immerse  them  in  a  vat  full  of  boiling  dye,  and  leave  them  there  for  a  little  : 
when  tliey  take  them  out,  they  are  painted  of  various  colours.  It  is  extraordiiiary, 
seeing  that  tlierc  is  onlj-  one  colour  in  the  vat  (units  in  corlina.  color),  that  a  variety  of 
colours  should  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  drugs."  Pliny  further  states,  that 
the  colours  were  so  adhesive  tliey  could  not  be  washed  out ;  and  that  clothes  were  the 
stronger  for  being  dyed.  A  similar  process  is  known  to  have  been  folluwed  in  India 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  chemical  and  mechanical  inventions  of  modern  ages  hav« 
been  the  cause  of  vast  improvements  in  this  ingenious  and  beautiful  art;  but  the  passage 
now  quoted  shows  distinctly  that  we  have,  in  this  instance,  been  only  perfecting  and 
inijiroving  processes  practised  in  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Calico  Printing  in  tliii,  Couniri/.  Duties  on  Calicoes.  —^  In  Great  Britain  the  print- 
ing of  cottons  has  formed,  for  a  considerable  ])eriod,  a  very  important  and  valuable 
business.  It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  not  less  than  230,000  individuals  em- 
ployed in,  and  dependent  upon,  the  print  trade  for  subsistence,  receiving  the  annual  sum 
of  2,400,000/.  in  wages. 

This  important  and  valuable  business  may  be  truly  said  to  have  gj:own  up  amongst  us 
in  despite  of  repeated  eftbrts  for  its  suppression.  To  prevent  the  use  of  calicoes  from 
interfering  with  the  demand  for  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  a  statute  was  passed  in  1721, 
imposing  a  penalty  of  51.  rqion  the  weaver,  and  of  20/.  upon  the  seller,  af  a  piece  of 
calico  !  Fifteen  years  after,  this  extraordinary  statute  was  so  far  modiii-ed,  that  calicoes 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain  were  allowed  to  be  worn,  "  provided  the  war))  thereof 
was  entirely  of  linen  yarn."  This  was  the  law  ^^  ith  respect  to  calicoes  till  after  the 
invention  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  introduced  a  new  era  into  the  history  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  when  its  impolicy  became  obvious  to  every  one.  In  1774,  a  statute 
was  passed,  allowing  printed  goods,  wholly  made  of  cotton,  to  be  used,  after  paying  a 
duty  of  3rf.  a  yard  (raised  to  3jf7.  in  1806);  and  enacting  some  regulations  as  to  the 
marks  to  be  affixed  to  the  ends  of  the  pieces,  the  stripes,  &c. 

This  act  continued  in  force  down  to  1831 ;  but,  though  an  improvement  upon  the  oM  law,  it  wa» 
much,  aid  justly,  ccmplaincd  of.  Its  injustice  and  injurious  operation  were  very  forcibly  pointed  out  by. 
Mr.  Poulett 'J  hompsort,  in  his  excellent  speech  on  taxation.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  sui  prise  to  me,"  said  the 
Kight  Mon.  gent.,  "  that  this  most  impolitic  impost  should  have  been  allowed  to  continue,  especially 
when  it  was  declared  by  the  committee  of  1818  to  be  '  partial  and  oppiessive,  and  that  its  repeal  was 
most  desirable: '  who,  indeed,  can  examine  it,  and  not  feel  the  ttuth  of  lliis  observation  y  Is  it  credible, 
that  in  order  to  raise  a  nett  revenue  of  ;'jii!i,{)i)!i/.,  a  gross  tax  should  be  imposed  of  2,()l;i,7o7/.  ?  and  yet 
this  was  the  return,  according  to  the  pai)er  on  your  table,  for  18-28.  And  these  figures  are  still  far  from 
showing  the  rciil  cost  of  the  collection  of  this  tax;  —  that  must  be  taken  upon  the  gross  produce  ;  and 
supposing  the  rate  of  the  collection  for  the  excise  to  be  5  per  cent.,  which  is  less  than  it  really  is,  you 
have  a  cost  of  £0  per  cent,  on  the  nett  produce  of  this  tax,  for  charges.  In  addition  to  this,  from  all  the 
inquiry  I  have  been  able  to  make,  the  increased  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is  fully  ii  per  cent  upon  the 
whiile  quantity  made ;  so  that  ynu  have  thus  two  sums,  each  of  1I)0,(X)()/.,  levied  on  the  public,  for 
the  sake  of  exacting  a  duty  of  (i()0,0()0/.  Hut  the  revenue  is  again,  in  this  case,  far  from  being  the  measure 
of  the  injury  you  inflict.  The  ineciuality  of  the  tax  constitutes  its  chief  objection.  '1  he  dufy  is  levied 
upon  the  square  yard,  at  3irf.  per  yard.  Thus,  the  piece  of  calico  which  sells  for  Gd.,  duty  paid,  con. 
tributes  equally  with  that  which  is  worth  5s.  a  yard.  You  levy  an  onerous  and  oppressive  tax  of  HXJ  or 
150  per  cent,  upon  the  poor,  who  are  the  purchasers  of  inferior  cottons  ;  whilst  the  rich,  wlio  buy  only 
the  finest  kinds,  pay  but  10  or  1;")  per  cent." 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Thompson  to  state,  that,  not  satisfied  with  giving  this  forcible  exposition  of  the  inequa- 
lity and  injurious  ojieration  of  the  duty  on  printed  goods,  one  of  his  first  measures,  on  coming  into  olhce, 
was  to  pnipose  its  repeal. 

'i'he  following  tables  exhibit  the  quantity  of  printed  cloths  produced  in  Great  Hritain,  the  quantity 
cxjiorted,  and  the  amount  of  revuiue  and  dr.iwback  thereon,  during  the  vear  ended  oth  of  Jauuarv. 
lH.iO.  •  ■' 
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CALOMEL.  —  CAMEL. 


L  Return  of  the  Number  of  Square  Yards  of  Calicoes,  Muslins,  Linens,  and  StuSi,  made  either  of  Cotton 
or  Linen,  prinfcii,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed,  in  Great  Britain  (except  such  as  shall  have  been  dyed  of 
one  Colour  throiiKhout;,  with  the  Amount  of  Excise  Duties  collectwl  thereon  in  England  and  Scotlaml, 
in  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1830  ;  distinguishing  the  Number  of  S<juare  Yards  and  Amount  of 
Duty  collected  theieon.  —  {Parl.  Paper,  No.  335.  Sess.  1830.) 


England 
Scotland 

Number  of  Yards* 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Foreign  Ca- 
licoes. 

Linens  and 
Stuffs. 

Calicoes  and 
Muslins. 

22,338 

1,7(M,761 

8,755 

102,234,4.M 
25,105,550 

£        s.    d. 

1,516,431  14  10 

380,833  12    3 

Year  ene^ed          7 
i          5thof  January,  18305 

22,338 

1,713,516 

128,340,00*         1       1,897,265    7    1        | 

II.  Return  of  the  Total  Number  of  Square  Yards  of  printed  Calicoes,  Muslins,  Linens,  and  Stufft,  ex- 
ported from  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  18.'i0 ;  the  Amount  of  Drawbacks 
paid  or  allowed  thereon;  distinguishing  the  Quantities  and  Amount  of  Drawbacks  allowed  to  Foreign 
Parts  from  the  Quantities  and  Drawbacks  paid  or  allowed  on  the  like  Articles  on  the  Removal  coast- 
wise to  Ireland. 


England           -           ... 
Scotland        .           .        .           - 

Year  ended  5th  of  Jan.  1830  - 

Exported  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Exported  to  Ireland.             1 

Number  of  Yards. 

Amount  of 
Drawback. 

No.  of  Yards. 

Amount  of 
Drawback. 

Foreign 
Calicoes. 

Linens,  Sniffs, 

Calicoes,  and 

Muslins. 

Linens,  Stuffs, 

Calicoes,  and 

Muslins. 

3,672 

81,445,424 
8,417,009 

£           S.     d. 

1,187,852  17     4 
12-',743    0  11 

5,169,683 
869,358 

£      s.  d. 
75,391     4    2 
12,678    2    9 

3,672 

89,8nJ,4)3     '  1,310,600  IS     3 

6,039,041 

88,069    6  U 

By  the  34  Geo.  3.  c.  ^3.  it  is  enacte<l,  that  the  inventor,  designer,  or  printer  of  any  new  and  original 
pattern  for  printing  linens,  cottons,  calicoes,  or  muslins,  shall  have  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  reprinting 
the  same  for  3  months,  to  commence  from  the  day  of  tirst  publishing. 

CALOMEL.  Chloride  of  mercury;  frequently  called  mild  muriate  of  mercury; 
and  sometimes,  but  less  properly,  submuriate  of  mercury. 

CAMBRIC,  oa  CAMBRl'CK  (Ger.  Kammcrtuch ;  Du.  Kameryksdoek ;  Fr.  Cam- 
Iray  Batiste ;  It.  Cnmhraja ;  Sp.  Cdmhrai ;  Port.  Camhraia ;  Rus.  Kamcrtug),  a 
species  of  very  fine  white  linen,  first  made  at  Cambray,  in  French  Flanders,  whence  it 
derives  its  appellation.  It  is  now  produced,  of  an  equally  good  quality,  in  Great 
Britain. 

CAMEL  (Fr.  Chameau ,-  It.  and  Sp.  Camdo ;  Ger.  Kameel;  Arab.  Djimel ;  Lat. 
Camelus;  Greek,  Ka;u7j\os),  is  indigenous  to  Arabia,  and  we  only  mention  it  in  this  place 
on  account  of  its  extreme  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  East. 

The  camel  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  animals  over  which  tlie  inhabitants 
of  Asia  and  Africa  have  acquired  dominion.  These  continents  arc  intersected  by  vast 
tracts  of  burning  sand,  the  seats  of  desolation  and  drought,  so  as,  apparently,  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  any  intercourse  taking  place  between  the  countries  that  they 
separate.  "  But  as  the  ocean,  which  appears  at  first  view  to  be  placed  as  an  insuperable 
barrier  between  different  regions  of  the  earth,  ha,s  been  rendered,  by  navigation,  subser- 
vient to  their  mutual  intercourse ;  so,  by  means  of  the  camel,  wliich  the  Arabians 
emphatically  call  the  Ship  of  the  Desert,  the  most  dreary  wastes  are  traversed,  and  the 
nations  which  they  disjoin  are  enabled  to  trade  with  one  another.  Those  painful  jour- 
neys, impracticable  by  any  other  animal,  the  camel  performs  with  astonishing  despatcli. 
Under  heavy  burdens  of  GOO,  700,  and  800  U)s.  weight,  they  can  continue  then- 
march  during  a  long  period  of  time,  with  little  food  or  rest,  and  sometimes  without 
tasting  water  for  8  or  9  days.  By  the  wise  economy  of  Providence,  the  camel 
seems  formed  of  purpose  to  be  the  beast  of  burden  in  those  regions  where  he  is  placed, 
and  where  his  service  is  most  wanted.  In  all  the  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where 
deserts  are  most  frequent  and  t.xtensive,  the  camel  abounds.  This  is  his  proper  station, 
and  beyond  this  the  sphere  of  his  activity  does  not  extend  far.  He  dreads  alike  the 
exccs.ses  of  heat  and  cold,  and  does  not  agree  even  with  the  mild  climate  of  our  temperate 
lane." — (^Robertson^s  Disquisition  on  Ancient  India,  Note  53.) 

The  first  trade  in  Indian  commodities  of  which  we  have  any  account  (Genesis  sxxvii. 
25.)  was  carried  on  by  camels  ;  and  they  still  continue  to  be  the  instruments  employed 
in  the  conveyance  of  merchants  and  merchandise  tliroughout  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia^ 
Egj'pt,  Barbary,  and  many  contiguous  countries.  Tlie  merchants  as.semble  in  con-sider- 
able  numbers,  forming  themselves  into  an  association  or  caravan  —  (see  Caravan),  for 
their  mutual  protection  against  the  attacks  of  robbers,  and  the  dangers  incident  to  a 
journey  through  such  rude  and  inhospitable  countries.  These  caravans  are  often  very  large 
and  usually  consist  of  more  camels  tlian  men.  The  capacity  of  the  camel  to  endure 
fatigue,    and    tlic  small  supply  of  provisions  that  he   requires,    is   almost   incredible. 
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"  His  ordinary  burden,"  says  Volncy,  "  is  750  lbs. ;  bis  food,  whatever  is  given  him  — 
f  traw,  thistles,  the  stones  of  dates,  beans,  barley,  &c.  With  a  pound  of  food  a  day, 
and  as  much  water,  he  will  travel  for  weeks.  In  the  journey  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  whicli 
is  40  or  46  hours,  they  neither  cat  nor  drink ;  but  these  long  fasts,  if  often 
repeated,  wear  them  out.  Their  usual  rate  of  travelling  is  very  slow,  hardly  above  2 
miles  an  hour:  it  is  in  vain  to  push  tlieni ;  they  will  not  quicken  their  pace;  but,  if 
allowed  some  short  rest,  they  will  travel  15  or  18  hours  a  day."  —  (^Voyage  en  Syrie, 
tom.  ii.  p.  .SSS.) 

The  Arabians  regard  the  camel  as  a  sacred  animal,  the  gift  of  Heaven,  without  whose 
aid  they  could  neither  subsist,  nor  trade,  nor  travel.  Its  milk  is  their  ordinary  food  • 
they  also  eat  its  flesh,  especially  that  of  the  yoimg  camel,  which  they  reckon  excellent; 
its  hair,  which  is  renewed  every  year,  is  partly  manufactured  into  stuffs  for  their  clothes 
and  furniture,  and  partly  sent  abroad  as  a  valuable  article  of  merchandise ;  and  even  its 
faeces  serve  them  for  fuel.  Blest  with  their  camels,  the  Arabs  want  nothing,  and  fear 
nothing.  In  a  single  day  they  can  traverse  40  or  50  miles  of  the  desert,  and  interpose 
its  trackless  sands  as  an  impenetrable  rampart  between  them  and  their  foes.  —  (See 
the  admirable  description  of  the  camel,  in  IJuffon.) 

But,  however  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  parched,  sandy  deserts,  it  may  be  worth  while, 
perhaps,  to  observe,  that  the  camel  is  of  very  little  service  elsewhere.  He  cannot  walk 
100  yards  on  wet  or  slippery  ground  without  stumbling.  He  is  totally  unknown  in  all 
hilly  or  woody  countries  ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  may  be  said  to  be  as  great  a  stranger 
in  the  Eastern  Islands,  Japan,  the  southern  jiarts  of  China,  the  whole  country  lying  be- 
tween China  and  India,  and  all  the  southern  par's  of  the  latter,  including  Bengal,  as  he 
is  in  Europe.  In  all  those  vast  countries  the  ox  is  the  most  useful  of  the  lower  animals. 
It  is  used  for  draught  (for  which  the  camel  is  totally  unfit,)  in  the  cart  and  plough,  in  the 
carrying  of  burdens,  in  treading  corn,  in  the  oil  press,  &c.,  and  finally  as  food. 

CAMELS'  HAIR  (Ger.  Kamedhaar ;  Fr.  Foil  de  chahicau,  Laine  cle  chevron; 
It.  Pelo  di  camello ;  Sp.  Pdo  6  lana  de  ccnndlo).  The  hair  of  tlie  camel  imported  into 
this  country  is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  pencils  for  drawing  and 
painting.  In  the  East,  however,  it  is  an  imjjortant  article  of  commerce,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  arts.  It  serves  for  the  fabrication  of  the  tents  and  carpets  of  the 
Arabs,  and  for  their  wearing  apparel.  Cloth  is  also  manufactured  of  it  in  I'ersia  and 
other  places.  The  most  esteemed  hair  comes  from  Persia.  It  is  divided  into  three 
qualities  ;  black,  red,  and  grey.  The  black  is  the  dearest,  and  the  grey  is  only  worth 
half  the  red.  Considerable  quantities  of  ."^Mnels'  hair  are  exported  from  Smyrna,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Alexandria.  It  is  used  \  the  manufacture  of  hats,  particularly  by 
the  French.  —  (liccs's  Cydopeedia,  art.  Omdus.) 

CAMLET,  OR  CAMBLET  (Ger.  and  Du.  AtfW('Zo<;  Fr.  Camelot ;  It.  Ciamhdhtto; 
Sp.  Cimdvte ;  Bus.  AVmZo^),  a  plain  stuff,  manufactured  on  a  loom,  with  two  treadles, 
as  linens  are.  There  are  camlets  of  various  colours  and  sorts  :  some  wholly  of  goats' 
hair;  others,  in  which  the  warp  is  of  hair,  and  the  woof  half  hair  and  half  silk  ;  others, 
again,  in  which  both  the  warp  and  the  woof  are  of  wool  ;  and,  lastly,  some,  of  which  the 
warp  is  of  wool  and  the  woof  of  thread :  some  are  striped,  some  watered,  and  some 
figured. 

CAMOMILE  (Fr.  Camomllle ;  It.  Camn7nilla ;  Sp.  Munzavilln  ;  Lat.  ChamnmUla), 
a  well-known  plant,  whose  flowers  are  used  for  medical  purposes.  Most  of  what  is 
brought  to  the  London  market  is  grown  about  Mitcham,  in  Surrey. 

CAMPHOR,  OR  CAMPHIRE  (Ger.  Kampfir ;  Du.  Kamfer;  Fr.  Camphre ; 
It.  Canfora;  Sp.  Alcanfor ;  Rus.  Kamfora ;  I,at.  Cumjthora ;  Arab,  and  Pers.  Kdjoor'; 
Mai.  Kaafur).  There  are  two  descriptions  of  this  valuable  article,  which  must  not  be 
confounded. 

1.  Camphor  of  Commerce,  or  that  met  with  in  Europe,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
timber  of  a  species  of  laurel  (Laurtis  Cnnip/ioru),  a  tree  found  in  the  forests  of  Fokien,  in 
China,  near  the  city  of  Chinchew,  where  there  is  annually  produced  from  'J,->00  to  3,000, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  4,000  picul.s.  Most  of  the  camjihor  imj)orted  into  Europe 
comes  from  China ;  but  a  small  quantity,  considered  of  su])erior  quality,  comes  from 
Jai)an  by  way  of  Batavia.  The  exports  from  Canton  in  18;K)  and  ]  831  were  respectively 
3,452  and  2,043  piculs,  being,  at  an  average,  3CG,26G  lbs.  ;  if  to  this  we  add  the  exports 
from  Batavia  of  Japan  camphor,  amounting  to  489  piculs,  the  total  amuial  ])ro(luce  of 
Clnna  and  Japan  for  cx[  ortation  will  be  432,770  »;s.  It  is  brought  to  this  country  in 
chests,  drums,  and  casks;  and  is  in  small,  granular,  friable  masses,  of  a  dirty  white  or 
greyish  colour,  very  much  resembling  half-refined  sugar.  When  pure,  the  camphor  of 
commerce  has  a  strong,  peculiar,  fragrant,  jienetrating  odour,  and  a  bitter,  ptmgent, 
aromatic  taste.  It  is  in  reaJity  a  concrete  essential  oil.  Camphor,  when  refined,  is  in 
tlnn  hollow  cakes  of  a  beautifiil  virgin  whiteness,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  totally 
evaporates.  Great  care  is  therefore  requisite  in  packing  camphor,  to  prevent  serious 
loss 
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2.  Camphor,  Malay,  commonly  called,  to  ilistinguish  it  from  the  last,  camphor  ot 
Bams,  from  the  port  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  mostly  slii])ped.  It  is  a  product  ol 
the  Uryobaliinops  Cumphora,  a  forest  tree  confined  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  tlie  Malay 
peninsula.  It  is  found  in  concrete  masses  in  the  fissures  of  the  wood  :  there  are, 
however,  but  very  few  trees  that  aflbrd  it ;  and  those  that  do,  only  in  small  quantities. 
This  species  of  camphor  is  more  fragrant  and  less  biting  and  pungent  than  that  yielded 
by  the  laurel,  and  is  in  high  repute  among  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  almost  wholly 
consumed.  There  is  an  immense  disparity  in  the  prices  of  the  two  species  in  China. 
In  a  price  current  recently  published  at  Canton,  the  finest  Chinese  camphor  is  quoted  at 
SO  dollars  per  picul,  while  the  Malay  camphor  is  quoted  at  SO  dollars  per  catty,  making 
the  jjrice  of  the  latter  100  times  greater  than  that  of  the  former !  Malay  camphor  is 
wholly  unknown  in  Europe  as  an  article  of  trade.  — (^Private  information.) 

CAMPHOR  OIL  (Malay,  Minijak),  a  fragrant  essential  oil,  obtained  in  large 
quantities  by  heating  the  wood  of  the  Dryohahinops  Camphora.  It  is  nearly  as  cheap  as 
spirits  of  turpentine,  but  is  not  held  in  any  esteem  by  the  Chinese.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  profitably  imported  into  England  as  a  substitute  for  spirits  of  turpentine  in  the  arts, 
and  for  medicinal  purposes.  We  may  add,  that  the  timber  of  the  Dryolxilanops  Camphora 
is  not  inferior  to  any  produced  in  the  countries  where  it  grows,  for  the  purposes  of  house 
and  ship  building. — (^Private  information,  and  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipdayo,  vol.  i. 
p.  516.) 

CAMWOOD,  a  red  dye  wood,  first  brought  to  Europe  from  Africa  by  the  Portu- 
guese. It  is  principally  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  colouring 
matter  which  it  affords  differs  but  little  from  that  of  ordinary  Nicaragua  wood,  either  in 
quality  or  quantity;  and  it  may  be  employed  with  similar  mordants.  —  (^Bancroft  on 
Colours.  See  also  Danipia;  \o\.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  58.)  Camwood  is  at  present  worth,  in 
the  I^ondon  market,  from  167.  to  18/.  a  ton,  duty  {5s.  a  ton)  included.  In  1828,  475 
tons  of  camwood  were  imported;  but  the  imports  in  1829  only  amounted  to  119  tons. 
—  (Pari.  Paper,  No.  661.    Sess.  1830.) 

CANAL,  CANALS.  A  canal  is  an  artificial  channel,  filled  with  wafer  kept  at 
the  desired  level  by  means  of  locks  or  sluices,  forming  a  communication  between  two 
or  more  places. 

(  I . )  llistoricfd  Sketch  of  Canals.  Ancient  Canals.  —  The  comparative  cTieai)ness  and 
facility  with  which  goods  may  be  conveyed  by  sea,  or  by  means  of  navigable  rivers, 
seem  to  have  suggested,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  formation  of  canals.  The  best 
authenticated  accounts  of  ancient  Egypt  represent  that  country  as  intersected  by  canals 
conveying  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  irrig.-^tion,  and  partly  for  that  of  internal  navigation.  The  efforts  made  by 
the  old  Egyptian  monarchs,  and  by  the  Ptolemies,  to  construct  a  canal  between  the 
lied  Sea  and  tlie  Nile  are  well  known;  and  evince  the  high  sense  which  they  enter- 
tained of  the  importance  of  this  species  of  communication.  — (Ameilhon,  Commerce  de» 
Eyypiiens,  p.  76.) 

Greece  was  too  small  a  territory,  too  much  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  sub- 
divided into  too  many  independent  states,  to  afliird  much  scope  for  inland  navigation. 
\ttenipts  were,  however,  made  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  but  they 
did  not  succeed. 

The  Romans  did  not  distinguish  themselves  in  canal  navigation.  Their  aqueducts, 
the  stu])endous  ruins  of  which  attest  the  wealth  and  power  of  their  founders,  were  intended 
to  furnish  supplies  of  water  to  some  adjoining  city,  and  not  for  the  conveyance  of  vessels 
or  jjroduce. 

(2. )  Chinese  Canals.  —  In  China,  canals,  partly  for  iiTigation,  and  partly  for  navigation, 
liave  existed  from  a  very  early  period.  The  most  celebrated  amongst  them  is  the  Im- 
perial or  Grand  Canal,  forming  a  commimication  between  Pekin  anu  Canton,  said  to  be 
about  1,6()0  miles  long.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  great  exagger- 
ation ;  and  that  it  includes  the  various  rivers  which  really  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
navigation,  the  excavated  portion  being  of  com])aratively  limited  dimensions.  The  canal 
is  said  not  to  have,  at  any  time,  more  than  from  5  to  6  feet  water ;  and  in  dry  seasons, 
its  depth  is  fre(juently  reduced  to  3  feet.  (De  la  Lande,  Canaux  de  Navigation,  p.  52SI ) 
The  locks  are  constructed  with  very  little  skill ;  and  as  the  vessels  are  generally  dragged 
by  men,  the  navigation  is  extremely  slow.  The  canals  are  mostly  faced  with  stone  ;  and 
the  bridges  across  them  are  said  to  be  very  ingeniously  contrived. 

(S. )  Italian  Cojials. — The  Italians  were  the  first  people  in  modern  Europe  that  at- 
tempted to  plan  and  execiite  canals.  They  were  principally,  however,  undertaken  for  the 
purjjose  of  irrigation  ;  and  the  works  of  this  sort  executed  in  the  Milanese  and  other 
parts  of  Lombardy,  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  are  still  regarded 
as  models,  and  excite  the  warm  admiration  of  every  one  capable  of  appreciating  them.  In 
1271,  the  Navilio  Grande,  or  canal  leading  from  Milan  to  Abbiate  Grasso  and  the 
Tcsino,  "vas  rendered  navig.able.  —  (Vonnri's  Travels  in  France,  8fc.   vol.  ii.   p.  170.^ 
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(4.)  Dutch  Canals,  —  No  country  in  Europe  contains,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  so  many 
navij^ablc  canals  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Netlierlands,  and  [)articularly  the  jjrovince  of 
Holland.  The  construction  of  these  canals  commenced  as  early  as  llie  twelfth  century, 
when,  owing  to  its  central  and  convenient  situation,  I'landers  began  to  be  the  entrepi'it  of 
the  commerce  between  the  north  and  south  of  P^urojje.  Tlieir  number  lias  since  been 
astonishingly  increased.  "  Holland,"  says  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  History  of  Iiihinil  Nuvi- 
gation,  "  is  intersected  with  innumerable  canals.  They  may  be  comjiared  in  number  and 
size  to  our  public  roads  and  highways :  and  as  the  latter  with  us  are  continually  full  of 
conches,  chaises,  wagons,  carts,  and  horsemen,  going  from  and  to  the  diflerent  cities, 
towns,  and  villages;  so,  on  the  former,  the  Hollanders,  in  their  boats  ard  pleasure 
barges,  their  treckscliuyts  and  vessels  of  burden,  are  continually  journeying  and  convey- 
ing commodities  for  consmnption  or  exportation  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the 
great  cities  and  rivers.  An  inhabitant  of  Itotterdam  may,  by  means  of  these  canals, 
breakfast  at  Delft  or  the  Hague,  dine  at  Leyden,  and  sup  at  Amsterdam,  or  return 
lomc  again  before  night,  liy  them,  also,  a  most  prodigious  inland  trade  is  carried  on 
tetween  Holland  and  every  part  of  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany.  When  the  canals 
are  frozen  over,  they  travel  on  them  with  skaits,  and  perform  long  journeys  in  a  very 
short  time ;  while  heavy  burdens  are  conveyed  in  carts  and  sledges,  which  are  then  as 
much  used  on  the  canals  as  on  our  streets. 

"  The  yearly  profits  produced  by  these  canals  are  almost  beyond  belief;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, and  has  been  proved,  that  they  amount  to  more  than  250,000/.  for  about  400  miles 
of  inland  navigation,  which  is  6'25/.  per  mile,  the  sfjuare  surface  of  wliich  mile  does  not 
exceed  two  acres  of  ground  ;  a  profit  so  amazing,  that  it  is  no  wonder  other  nations 
should  imitate  what  has  been  found  so  advantageous. 

"  The  canals  of  Holland  are  generally  60  feet  wide  and  6  deep,  and  are  carefully 
kept  clean  ;  the  mud,  as  manure,  is  very  profitable;  tlie  canals  are  generally  levels;  of 
course,  locks  are  not  wanted.  From  Rotterdam  to  Delft,  the  Hague,  and  Leyden,  the 
canal  is  quite  level,  but  is  sometimes  affected  by  strong  winds.  For  the  most  part,  the 
canals  arc  elevated  aimve  the  fields  or  tlic  country,  to  enable  them  to  carry  off"  the  water, 
which  in  winter  inundates  the  land.  To  drain  the  water  from  Delftland,  a  province  not 
more  than  CO  miles  long,  they  employ  200  windmills  in  spring  time  to  raise  it  into  the 
canals.  All  the  canals  of  Holland  are  bordered  with  dams  or  banks  of  immense  thick- 
ness, and  on  these  depends  the  security  of  the  country  from  inundation ;  of  course  it  is 
of  great  moment  to  keep  them  in  the  best  repair ;  to  effect  which  there  is  a  kind  of 
militia,  and  in  every  village  is  a  magazine  of  proper  stores  and  men,  whose  business  it 
is  to  convey  stones  and  rubbish  in  carts  to  any  damaged  |)!ace.  When  a  certain  bell 
rings-,  or  the  waters  are  at  a  fixed  height,  every  man  repairs  to  his  post.  To  every  house 
or  family  there  is  assigned  a  certain  part  of  the  bank,  in  the  repair  of  which  they  are  to 
assist.  When  a  breach  is  apprehended,  they  cover  the  banks  all  over  with  cloth  and 
stones." 

(5. )  Canal  from  Amsterdam  to  Nicwdiep,  near  the  Ileldcr.  —  The  object  of  tliis  canal, 
which  is  the  greatest  work  of  its  kind  in  Holland,  and  probably  in  the  world,  is  to  afford 
a  safe  and  easy  passage  for  large  vessels  from  Amsterdam  to  the  German  Occpn.  This 
city  has  40  feet  of  water  in  the  road  in  front  of  its  port,  but  the  jjampus  or  bar  at  the 
junction  of  the  Y  with  the  Zuyder  Zee,  7  miles  below,  has  only  a  depth  of  10  feet ;  and 
hence  all  ships  of  any  considerable  burden  entering  or  leaving  the  port  must  unload  and 
load  part  of  their  cargoes  without  the  bar.  As  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  every  where  full  of 
shallows,  all  ordinary  means  of  improving  the  access  to  Amsterdam  were  necessarily  in- 
effectual ;  and  the  resolution  was,  therefore,  at  length  adopted,  of  cutting  a  canal  from 
the  city  to  the  Helder,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  province  of  Holland.  The 
distance  between  tliese  extreme  points  is  41  Knglish  miles,  but  the  length  of  the  canal  is 
about  ,50^.  The  breadth  at  the  surface  of  the  water  is  124i  English  feet  (120  Khinland 
feet);  the  breadth  at  bottom  36;  the  de])th  20  feet  9  inches.  Like  the  Dutch  canals 
generally,  its  level  is  that  of  the  highest  tides,  and  it  receives  its  supjily  of  water  from 
the  sea.  The  only  locks  it  requires  are,  of  course,  two  tide-locks  at  the  extremities ;  but 
there  are,  besides,  two  sluices  with  floodgates  in  the  intermediate  space.  It  is  crossed 
by  about  18  drawbridges.  The  locks  and  sluices  are  double, —  that  is,  there  are  two  in 
the  breadth  of  the  canal ;  and  their  construction  and  workmanship  are  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent. They  are  built  of  brick,  for  economy  ;  but  bands  of  limestone  are  interposed  at 
intervals,  and  these  i)roject  about  an  inch  beyond  the  brick,  to  protect  it  from  alirasion 
by  the  sides  of  vessels.  There  is  a  broad  towing  jiatli  on  each  side,  and  the  canal  is  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  two  frigates  passing.  —  (For  the  expense  of  towing,  see  Amster- 

DA.M.) 

The  line  which  the  canal  follows  may  be  easily  traced  on  a  map  of  Holland.  From 
the  Y  at  Amsterdam  it  proceeds  north  to  Purmcrend  ;  thence  west  to  Alkmaar  Lake;  again 
north  by  Alkmaar  to  a  ])oint  within  2  miles  of  the  coast,  near  Pettcii;  whence  it  runs 
nearly  pa.-allel  to  the  coast  till  it  joins  the  tm  a  little  to  the  cast  of  the  Helder,  at  the 
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fine  harbour  of  Niewdicp,  formed  within  the  last  30  years.  At  the  latter  place  there  is 
a  powerful  steam-engine  for  supplying  the  canal  with  water  during  neap  tides,  and  other 
purposes.  The  time  spent  in  towing  vessels  from  Niewdiep  to  Amsterdam  is  18  hours. 
The  Heldcr  is  the  only  spot  on  the  shores  of  Holland  that  has  deep  water ;  and  it  owes 
this  advantage  to  its  being  opposite  to  the  Texel,  which,  by  contracting  the  commu- 
nication between  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  a  breadth  of  about  a  mile, 
produces  a  current  which  scours  and  deepens  the  channel.  Immediately  opposite  the 
Helder  there  are  100  feet  water  at  high  tides,  and  at  the  shallowest  part  of  the  bar  to 
the  westward  there  are  27  feet.  In  the  same  way,  the  artificial  mound  which  runs  into 
the  Y  o))posite  Amsterdam,  by  contracting  the  water-way  to  about  1,000  feet,  keeps  a  depth 
of  40  feet  in  the  port  (at  high  water),  while  above  and  below  there  is  only  10  or  12. 

The  canal  was  begun  in  1819,  and  finished  in  1825.  The  cost  was  estimated  at 
10,000,000  or  12,000,000  florins,  or  about  1,000,000/.  sterling.  If  we  compute  the 
magnitude  of  this  canal  by  the  cubic  contents  of  its  bed,  it  is  the  greatest,  we  believe,  in 
the  world,  unless  some  of  the  Chinese  canals  be  exceptions.  The  volume  of  water 
which  it  contaiivs,  or  the  prisine  de  remplissage,  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  tlie  New  York 
Canal,  or  the  Canal  of  Languedoc,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
artificial  part  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  Dutch  canal  was  dug,  and  of  the  evenness  of  the  ground  through  which  it 
passes,  the  difficulties  with  which  the  engineer  had  to  contend  in  making  it  were  trifling 
compared  to  those  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  constructing  the  canals  now  mentioned. 
We  have  not  learned  what  returns  this  canal  yields  ;  most  probably  it  is  not,  at  least  in 
a  direct  point  of  view,  a  profitable  concern.  Even  in  Holland,  notwithstanding  the 
lowness  of  interest,  it  would  require  tolls  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.  a  year  to  cover  in- 
terest and  expenses ;  and  so  large  a  sum  can  hardly,  we  should  think,  be  raised  by  the 
very  moderate  tolls  laid  on  the  ships  passing  through  it. — (See  Amsterdam.)  This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  consideration  to  be  attended  to  in  estimating  the  value  of  a 
work  of  this  sort.  Its  influence  in  promoting  the  trade  of  Amsterdam,  and,  indeed,  of 
Holland,  may  far  more  than  compensate  for  its  cost.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  im- 
position of  oppressive  tolls  would  have  effectually  counteracted  this  advantage ;  that  is, 
they  would  have  defeated  the  very  object  for  which  the  canal  was  constructed.  — (We 
have  derived  these  details,  partly  from  an  able  article  in  the  Scotsman,  and  partly  from 
private  information. ) 

(G. )  Danish  Canals.  —  The  Holstein  Canal,  in  Denmark,  is  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance. It  joins  the  river  Eyder  with  Kiel  Bay  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Holstein, 
forming  a  navigable  communication  between  the  North  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Heligoland,  and  the  Baltic  ;  enabling  vessels  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  a  short 
cut  of  about  100  miles,  instead  of  the  lengthened  and  difficult  voyage  round  Jutland,  and 
through  the  Cattegat  and  the  Sound.  The  Eyder  is  navigable  for  vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  9  feet  water,  from  Tonningen,  near  its  mouth,  to  Rendsburg,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  canal,  which  communicates  with  the  Baltic  at  Holtenau,  about  3  miles 
north  of  Kiel.  The  canal  is  about  26  English  miles  in  length,  including  about  6  miles 
of  what  is  principally  river  navigation.  The  excavated  portion  is  95  feet  wide  at  top, 
51  feet  6  inches  at  bottom,  and  9  feet  6  inches  deep  (Eng.  meas.).  Its  highest  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  24  feet  4  inches ;  to  which  height  vessels  are  raised 
and  let  down  by  6  locks  or  sluices.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  1 20  tons  burden,  or 
more,  provided  they  are  constructed  in  that  view.  The  total  cost  of  the  canal  was  about 
500,000/.  It  was  opened  in  1785,  and  has  so  far  realised  the  views  of  its  projectors, 
as  to  enable  coasting  vessels  from  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic  and  tlie  east 
coast  of  Holstein,  Jutland,  &c.,  to  proceed  to  Hamburgh,  Holland,  England,  &c.  in 
less  time  and  with  much  less  risk,  than,  in  the  ordinary  coin-se  of  navigation,  they 
could  have  cleared  the  point  of  the  Skaw ;  and  conversely  with  ships  from  the  west. 
The  smaller  class  of  foreign  vessels,  p.irticularly  those  imder  the  Dutch  and  Hanseatic 
flags,  navigating  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  faci^ 
iities  afforded  by  this  canal.  During  the  5  years  ending  with  1831,  no  fewer  than 
'2,786  vessels  passed  each  year,  at  an  average,  through  the  canal.  This  is  a  suflricient 
evidence  of  its  utility.  It  would,  however,  be  much  more  frequented,  were  it  not  for  tbo 
difficult  navigation  of  the  Eyder  from  the  sea  to  Ilendsl)urg.  The  dues  are  moderate 
■ —  (  Coxes  Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  5th  ed.  vol.  v.  p.  239.,  where  there  is  a 
plan  of  the  canal ;  Catteau,  Tableau  des  Etats  Danois,  tom.  ii.  i>p.  300 — 304. ;  and 
private  information. ) 

(7.)  Swedish  Canals The  formation  of  an  internal  navigation  connecting  the  Cattegat 

and  the  Baltic  has  long  engaged  the  attention,  and  occupied  the  efforts,  of  the  people 
and  government  of  Sweden.  Various  motives  conspired  to  make  them  embark  in  this 
arduous  undertaking.  The  Sound  and  other  channels  to  the  Baltic  being  commanded  by 
the  Danes,  they  were  able,  when  at  war  with  the  Swedes,  greatly  to  annoy  tlie  latter,  by 
cutting  off  all  communication  by  sea  between  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the 
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kingdom.  And  hence,  in  the  view,  partly  of  obviating  this  annoyance  and  partly  of 
facilitating  the  conveyance  of  iron,  timber,  and  otlier  bulky  ])roducts,  IVoin  the  interior 
to  the  coast,  it  was  determined  to  atLem'pt  forming  an  internal  navigation,  by  means  of 
the  river  Gotha,  and  the  lakes  Wener,  Wetter,  &c.,  from  Gottenburgli  to  Soderkceping 
on  the  Baltic.  The  first  and  most  difficult  part  of  this  enterprise  was  the  perfecting  of 
the  communication  from  Gottenburgli  to  the  lake  Wener.  The  Gotha,  which  flows 
from  the  latter  to  the  former,  is  navigable,  through  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  ;  but,  besides  others  less  difficult  to  overcome,  the 
navigation  at  the  point  called  Triillhjetta  is  interrupted  by  a  series  of  cataracts  about 
112  feet  in  height.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and  the  stubborn  red  granite 
rocks  over  which  it  flows,  and  by  perpendicular  banks  of  which  it  is  bounded,  the 
attempt  to  cut  a  lateral  canal,  and  still  more  to  render  it  directly  navigable,  presented 
the  most  formidable  obstacles.  But,  undismayed  by  these,  on  which  it  is,  indeed,  most 
probable  he  had  not  sufficiently  reflected,  Polhem,  a  native  engineer,  undertook,  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  the  Herculean  task  of  constructing  locks  in  the  channel  of 
the  river,  and  rendering  it  navigable  !  Whether,  however,  it  were  owing  to  the  all  but 
insuperable  obstacles  opposed  to  such  a  plan,  to  the  defective  execution,  or  deficient 
strength  of  the  works,  they  were  wholly  swept  away,  after  being  considerably  advanced, 
and  after  vast  sums  had  been  expended  upon  them.  From  this  period,  down  to  1793, 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned ;' but  in  that  year,  the  plan  was  proposed,  which  should 
have  been  adopted  at  first,  of  cutting  a  lateral  canal  through  the  solid  rock,  about  l^ 
mile  from  the  river.  This  new  enterprise  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  a  company 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  in  1794,  and  was  successfully  completed  in  1800.  The 
canal  is  about  3  miles  in  length,  and  has  about  CA  feet  water.*  It  has  8  sluices,  and 
admits  vessels  of  above  100  tons.  In  one  part  it  is  cut  through  the  solid  rock  to  the 
depth  of  72  feet.  The  expense  was  a  good  deal  less  than  might  have  been  expected, 
being  only  about  80,000/.  The  lake  Wener,  the  navigation  of  which  was  thus  opened 
with  Gottenburgh,  is  very  large,  deep,  and  encircled  by  some  of  the  richest  of  the 
Swedish  provinces,  which  now  possess  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  convenient  and  ready 
outlet  for  their  products. 

As  soon  as  the  Trollha?tta  canal  had  been  completed,  there  could  be  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  extending  the  navigation  to  Soderkceping.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  object,  the  lake  Wener  has  been  joined  to  the  lake  Wetter  by  the 
Gotha  Canal,  which  admits  vessels  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  TriJllha'tta;  and  the 
prolongation  of  the  navigation  to  tlie  Baltic  from  the  Wetter,  partly  by  2  canals  of 
equal  magnitude  with  the  above,  and  partly  by  lakes,  is  now,  we  believe,  about  com- 
pleted. The  entire  undertaking  is  called  the  Gotha  Navigation,  and  deservedly  ranks 
among  the  very  first  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

Besides  the  above,  the  canal  of  Arboga  unites  the  lake  Hielmar  to  the  lake  Maelar; 
and  since  1819,  a  canal  has  been  constructed  from  the  latter  to  the  Baltic  at  SiJdertelge. 
The  canal  of  Stroemsholm,  so  called  from  its  passing  near  the  castle  of  that  name,  has 
effected  a  navigable  communication  between  the  province  of  Dalecarlia  and  the  lake 
Maelar,  &c.  —  ( For  further  details,  see,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to.  Coxes 
Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  5th  ed.  vol.  iv.  pp.  253 — 266.,  and  vol.  v.  pp.  58 — 66.  ; 
Thomson's  Travels  in  Sweden,  p.  35,  Sec. ) 

(8.)  French  Canals.  —  Tlie  first  cuial  executed  in  France  was  that  of  Briare,  Sl|  En- 
glish miles  in  length,  intended  to  form  a  communication  between  the  Seine  and  Loire.  It 
■was  commenced  in  1605,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  completed  in  1642,  under 
his  successor,  Louis  XIII.  The  canal  of  Orleans,  which  joins  the  above,  was  com- 
menced in  1675.  But  the  most  stupendous  undertaking  of  this  sort  that  has  been 
executed  in  France,  or  indeed  on  the  Continent,  is  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  It  was 
projected  under  Francis  I.  ;  but  was  begun  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  reaches  from  Navbonne  to  Toulouse ;  and  was  intended  to  form  a  safe  and  sjieedy 
means  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  INIediterranean.  It  is  64 
French  leagues  long,  and  6  feet  deep;  and  has,  in  all,  114  locks  and  sluices.  In  its 
highest  i)art  it  is  6(X)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  some  places  it  is  conveyed,  by 
bridges  of  great  length  and  strength,  over  large  rivers.  It  cost  upwards  of  1,300,000/.  ; 
and  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  engineer,  Kiquet,  by  whom  it  was  planned  and 
fxecuted. 

Besides  this  great  work,  France  possesses  several  magnificent  canals,  such  as  that  of 
The  Centre,  connecting  the  Loire  with  the  Saonc  ;  of  St.  Quentin,  joining  the  Scheldt 
.ind  the  Somme  ;  of  Bes:m9on,  joining  the  Saonc,  and  consequently  the  Khone,  to  the 
Illiine  ;  of  Burgundy,  joining  the  Uhone  to  the  Seine,  &c.  Some  of  these  are  of  very 
considerable  magnitude.     The  canal  of  the  Centre  is  about  72  English  miles  in  length. 

•  This  is  the  statpment  of  Cattcau,  Tahlcnu  dcla  Mer  JJalliqvr,  tome  ii.  p.  77.  ;  Oddv,  in  his  European 
Commt'icc,  f.  30P.,  ami  lialbi,  Abn'gc  tie  /a (leogrnphie,  p. 385.,  say  that  the  depth  of  water  \»  10  feet. 
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It  was  completed  in  1791,  at  an  expense  of  about  11,000,000  francs.  Its  summit  level 
is  about  240  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  Loire  at  Digoin  ;  the  breadth  at  the  water's  edge 
is  about  48  feet,  and  at  bottom  30  feet ;  depth  of  water  5  j  feet ;  number  of  locks  81. 
The  canal  of  St.  Quentin,  28  English  miles  in  length,  was  completed  in  1810.  The 
canal  joining  the  Ithone  to  the  Rhine  is  the  most  extensive  of  any.  It  stretches  from 
the  Saone,  a  little  above  St.  Jean  de  Losne,  by  Dole,  Besan^on,  and  Mulhouse,  to 
Strasburg,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine,  —  a  distance  of  about  200  English  miles.  From 
Dole  to  Vogeaucourt,  near  Montbeliard,  the  canal  is  principally  excavated  in  the 
bed  of  the  Doubs.  It  is  not  quite  finished.  The  canal  of  Burgundy  will,  when 
completed,  be  about  242  kilom.,  or  150  English  miles,  in  length;  but  at  present  it  is 
only  navigable  to  the  distance  of  about  95  kilom.  In  addition  to  these,  a  great  many 
other  canals  have  been  finished,  while  several  are  in  progress,  and  others  projected. 
There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  French  canals  completed,  in  progress,  and  pro- 
jected, in  the  work  of  M.  Dutens,  entitled  Histoire  de  la  Navigation  Intcrieure  de  la 
France,  1  vols.  4to,  and  to  it  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  further  details.  He  will 
find,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  a  very  beautiful  map  of  the  rivers  and  canals  of 
France. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  railroad  projects  now  set  on  foot  in  France  may 
tend,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  check  the  progress  of  canalisation.  We  may  observe,  too, 
that  the  state  of  the  law  in  France  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  undertaking  and  success 
of  all  great  public  works  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  comparative  fewness  of 
canals  in  France,  and  the  recent  period  at  which  most  of  them  have  been  constructed, 
to  its  influence.  In  that  country,  canals,  docks,  and  such  like  works,  are  mostly  carried 
on  at  the  expense  and  for  behoof  of  government,  under  the  control  of  its  agents. 
No  scope  lias  been  given  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals  or  associations.  Before  either 
a  road  or  a  canal  can  be  constructed,  plans  and  estimates  must  be  made  out  and  laid 
before  the  minister  of  the  interior,  by  whom  they  are  referred  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  and  then  to  the  Bureau  des  Fonts  et  des  Chausses ;  and  supposing  the 
project  to  be  approved  by  these,  and  the  other  functionaries  consulted  with  respect  to  it, 
the  work  must  after  all  be  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  some  public  officer. 
In  consequence  of  this  preposterous  system,  very  few  works  of  this  description  have  been 
undertaken  as  private  speculations.  And  while  not  a  few  of  those  begun  by  government 
remain  unfinished  and  comparatively  useless,  those  that  are  completed  have,  as  was  to  lie 
expected,  rarely  proved  profitable.  There  are  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
the  useful  work  of  RI.  Dupin,  on  the  Forces  Commerciales  of  Great  Britain. 

(9.)  Prussian  Canals.  — The  Prussian  states  are  traversed  by  the  great  navigable  rivers 
the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula  ;  the  first  having  its  embouchure  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  others  in  the  Baltic.  The  formation  of  an  internal  navigation,  that  should  join 
those  great  luater-ways,  excited  the  attention  of  government  at  a  distant  period ;  and  this 
object  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  secondary  rivers  fall- 
in"  into  the  above,  and  partly  by  canals.  In  1662,  the  canal  of  Muhlrose  was  undertaken, 
uniting  tUe  Oder  and  the  Spree ;  the  latter  being  a  navigable  river  falling  into  the 
Havel,  also  a  navigable  river  joining  the  Elbe  near  Havelbnrg.  But  the  navigation  from 
the  Oder  to  the  Elbe  by  this  channel  was  difficult  and  liable  to  frequent  interruption 
and  to  obviate  these  defects,  Frederick  the  Great  constructed,  towards  the  mitldle  tS 
last  century,  the  Finnow  Canal,  stretching  from  the  Oder  at  Oderberg,  to  the  Havel, 
near  Liebenwalde  ;  the  communication  is  thence  continued  by  the  latter  and  a  chain  ol 
lakes  to  Plauen  ;  from  which  point  a  canal  has  been  opened,  joining  the  Elbe  near 
Magdeburg.  The  Elbe  being  in  this  way  connected  with  the  Oder  by  a  comparatively 
easy  navigation,  the  latter  has  been  united  to  the  Vistula,  partly  by  the  river  Netzc, 
and  partly  by  a  canal  joining  that  river  to  the  Brahe,  which  falls  into  the  Vistula  near 
Brombcrg.  Avast  inland  navigation  has  thus  been  completed;  barks  passing  freely 
through  the  whole  extent  of  country  from  Hamburgh  to  Dantzic ;  affi>rding  the  means 
of  shipping  the  products  of  the  interior,  and  of  importing  those  of  foreign  countries, 
either  by  the  North  Sea  or  the  Baltic,  as  may  be  found  most  advantageous. —  (  Catteau, 
Tableau  de  la  Mer  Baltique,  tome  ii.  p.  11  — 18.) 

(10.)  Russian  Canals.  —  The  inland  navigation  of  Russia  is  of  vast  extent,  and  very 
consideraI)lc  importance.  The  reader  will  find  some  details  with  respect  to  it  undci 
the  article  Pf.tersburgh. 

(11.)  Austrian  Canals.  —  The  Austrian  empire  is  traversed  in  its  whole  extent  by  tl.i 
Danube ;  but  the  advant.ages  that  might  result  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire  from 
so  great  a  command  of  river  navigation,  have  been  materially  abridged  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Turks,  who  command  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  and  by  the  difficulties  that  are 
in  some  places  incident  to  its  navigation.  Two  pretty  extensive  canals  have  been  con- 
structed in  Hungary.  That  called  the  Bega  Canal  is  73  English  miles  in  length  :  it 
stretches  from  Fascet  through  the  Bannat  by  Temeswar  to  Becskerek,  whence  vessels 
pass  by  the  Bega  into  the  Theiss,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Danube.     Tlitf 
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other  Hungarian  canal  is  called  after  the  Emperor  Francis.  It  stretches  fioni  the 
Danube  by  Zambor  to  the  Tlieiss,  which  it  joins  near  Ftlldvar,  being  62  English  miles 
in  length  :  its  elevation,  where  highest,  does  not  exceed  27  feet,  besides  the  above,  the 
canal  of  Vienna  establishes  a  communication  between  that  city  and  Neustadt.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  to  continue  this  canal  to  Trieste;  but,  however  desirable,  we  doubt 
much  whether  this  be  practical)le.  A  railroad  is  at  jircsent  being  made  from  Munt- 
hauscn  on  the  Danube  to  Budweiss  on  the  Moldau,  a  navigable  river  that  falls  into 
the  Elbe.  This  promises  to  be  a  highly  useful  communication.  —  (^Brighi's  Travels  in 
Hungary,  p.  246.  ;   Balbi,  Abriigc  de  la  Geograpliie,  p.  216.) 

(12.)  SpaJtish  Canals.  —  No  where  are  canals  more  necessary,  both  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation  and  irrigation,  than  in  Spain;  but  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  the  government  as  well  as  of  the  people,  oppose  formidable  obstacles  to  their 
construction.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a  company  of  Dutcli  contractors  offered 
to  render  the  Man^anares  navigable  from  JNIadrid  to  wliere  it  falls  into  the  Tagus,  and 
the  latter  from  that  point  to  Lisbon,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  levy  a  duty  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  on  the  goods  conveyed  by  this  channel.  The  Council  of 
Castile  took  this  proposal  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  after  matiwely  weighing 
it,  pronounced  the  singidar  decision — "  That  if  it  had  pleased  God  that  these  two  rivers 
shoidd  liave  been  navigable,  he  would  not  have  wanted  human  assistance  to  have  made 
them  such  ;  but  that,  as  he  has  not  done  it,  it  is  plain  he  did  not  think  it  proper  that 
it  should  be  done.  To  attempt  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his  pro- 
vidence, and  to  mend  the  imperfections  which  he  designedly  left  in  his  works !  "  — 
•(  C/ar/te's  Lttters  on  the  Spanish  Nation,  p.  284.)  But  such  undertakings  are  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  sinful ;  and  many  have  been  projected  since  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  though  few  have  been  perfected.  The  canal  of  the  Ebro,  begun  under  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  is  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish  canals ;  but  it  is  only  partially 
com])leted,  and  during  dry  seasons  it  suffers  from  want  of  water.  It  runs  parallel  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  from  Tudela  in  Navarre  to  below  Saragossa ;  the  intention 
being  to  carry  it  to  Sastago,  where  it  is  to  imite  with  the  Ebro.  The  canal  of  Castile  is 
intended  to  lay  open  the  country  between  the  Douro  and  Ileynosa,  and  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  grain  from  the  interior  to  Santander  and  Bilbao.  It  passes  by  Valladolid, 
■Palencia,  and  Aguilar  del  Campos  ;  a  small  part  has  been  executed,  and  is  now  in 
operation.  A  company  has  recently  undertaken,  what  tlie  Dutch  contractors  formerlj' 
offered,  to  render  the  Tagus  navigable  fiom  Aranjuez  to  Lisbon  ;  the  free  navigation  of 
the  river  liaving  been  stipulated  at  tiie  Congress  of  Vienna.  A  project  for  deepening  the 
ijuadalquivir,  and  some  others,  are  al:<o  on  foot.  —  (^Foreign  Quarterly  liepicu-;  No.  9. 
p.  85.  ;   Balbi,  Abrt'ge  fie  la  (,'cof/raphie,  p.  349.) 

(13.)  British  Canals.  —  Owing  partly  to  the  late  rise  of  extensive  manufactures  and 
commerce  in  Great  Britain,  but  more,  perhaps,  to  the  insular  situation  of  the  country, 
no  part  of  which  is  very  distant  from  the  sea,  or  from  a  navigable  river,  no  attempt  was 
made,  in  England,  to  construct  canals  till  a  comparatively  recent  jieriod.  Tlie  efforts  of 
those  who  first  l)egan  to  imiirove  the  means  of  internal  navigation,  were  limited  to 
attempts  to  deei)en  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  to  render  them  better  fitted  for  the  conveyance 
of  vessels.  So  early  as  1635,  a  Mr.  Sandys,  of  I'latbury,  ^Vorcestt■rshire,  fonncd  a 
project  for  rendering  the  Avon  navigable  from  the  Severn,  near  Tewk<.'sbury,  through 
the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  "  that  the  towns  and  country 
might  be  better  supplied  with  wood,  iron,  pit-coal,  and  other  commodities."  This  scheme 
was  approved  by  tlie  principal  nobility  and  landowners  in  the  adjoining  counties ;  but 
the  civil  war  liaving  l)roken  out  soon  after,  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  does  not 
seem  to  luive  been  revived.  After  the  Uestoration,  and  during  the  earlier  part  of  last 
century,  various  acts  were  at  different  times  obtained  for  cheapening  and  improving  river 
navigation.  For  the  most  part,  however,  these  attenijits  were  not  very  successful.  The 
currant  of  the  rivers  gradually  changed  the  form  of  their  channels;  tlie  dykes  and  other 
artificial  constructions  were  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  inundations;  alluvial  sandbanks 
were  formed  below  the  weirs;  in  summer,  the  channels  were  frequently  too  dry  to  admit 
of  being  navigated,  while  at  other  periods  the  current  was  so  strong  as  to  render  it  (jnitc 
impossible  to  ascend  the  river,  which  at  all  times,  indeed,  was  a  laborious  and  expensive 
undertaking.  These  difficulties  in  tlie  way  of  river  navigation  seem  to  have  siiggested 
the  exi)ediency  of  abandoning  tiie  channels  of  most  rivers,  and  of  digging  parallel  to 
them  artificial  channels,  in  which  the  water  might  i)e  kept  at  the  proper  level  I)y  means 
of  locks.  The  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1755,  for  improving  the  navigation  of 
Sankey  Brook  on  the  Mersey,  gave  rise  to  a  lateral  canal  of  this  di!scrii)tion,  about  lli 
indes  in  length,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the  earliest  cflbrt  of  the  sort  in 
England. 

But  before  this  canal  had  been  completed,  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bridgewater*,  and 

•  Tfiis  truly  noMe person  expended  n  iirinroly  fortune  in  the  prosecution  of  his  Rreat  designs;  and,  tr 
increase  Ins  resources,  is  said  to  have  rejtricted  his  own  personal  expenses  to  VjOI.  a  year !    But  his  pro- 
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his  equally  celebrated  engineer,  the  sulf-instructed  James  Brindley,  had  conceived  a  plan 
of  canalisation  independent  altogether  of  natural  channels,  and  intended  to  afford  the 
greatest  facilities  to  commerce,  by  carrying  canals  across  rivers  and  through  mountains, 
wherever  it  was  practicable  to  construct  them.* 

Tiie  Duke  was  proprietor  of  a  large  estate  at  Worsley,  7  miles  from  Manchester,  in 
which  were  some  very  rich  coal-mines,  that  had  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  useless, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  carrying  coal  to  market.  Being  desirous  of  turning  his  mines  to 
some  account,  it  occurred  to  his  Grace  that  his  purpose  would  be  best  accomplished  by 
cutting  a  canal  from  Vv'orsley  to  Manchester.  I\Ir.  Brindley,  having  been  consulted, 
declared  that  the  scheme  was  practicable ;  and  an  act  having  been  obtained,  the  work  was 
immediately  commenced.  "  The  principle,"  says  Mr.  Phillips,  "  laid  down  at  the 
commencement  of  this  business,  reflects  as  much  honour  on  the  noble  undertaker  as 
it  does  upon  his  engineer.  It  was  resolved  that  the  canal  should  be  perfect  in  its  kind ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  level  of  the  water,  it  should  be  free  from  the  usual  con- 
struction of  locks.  But  in  accomplishing  this  end  many  difficulties  were  deemed  insur- 
mountable. It  was  necessary  tliat  the  canal  should  be  carried  over  rivers,  and  many  large 
and  deep  valleys,  where  it  was  evident  that  such  stupendous  mounds  of  earth  must  be 
raised,  as  would  scarcely,  it  was  thought  by  numbers,  be  completed  by  the  labour  of 
ages ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  not  known  from  what  source  so  large  a  supply  of  water  could 
be  drawn,  even  on  this  improved  plan,  as  would  supply  the  navigation.  But  Mr.  Brindley, 
•with  a  strength  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself,  and  being  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  his 
great  patron,  contrived  such  admirable  machines,  and  took  such  methods  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  work,  that  the  world  soon  began  to  wonder  how  it  could  be  thought  so 
difficult. 

"  When  the  canal  was  completed  as  far  as  Barton,  where  the  Irwell  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels,  Mr.  Brindley  proposed  to  carry  it  over  that  river  by  an  aqueduct  39  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  river.  This,  however,  being  considered  as  a  wild 
and  extravagant  project,  he  desired,  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct  towards  his  noble  em- 
ployer, that  the  opinion  of  another  engineer  might  be  taken,  believing  that  he  could  easily 
convince  an  intelligent  person  of  the  practicability  of  the  design.  A  gentleman  of 
eminence  was  accordingly  called,  who,  being  conducted  to  the  place  where  it  was  intended 
that  the  aqueduct  should  be  made,  ridiculed  the  attempt ;  and,  when  the  height  and 
dimensions  were  communicated  to  him,  he  exclaimed  —  '  I  have  often  heard  of  castles  in 
the  air,  but  never  was  shown  before  where  any  of  them  were  to  be  erected.'  This  un- 
favourable verdict  did  not  deter  the  Duke  from  following  the  opinion  of  his  own  engineer. 
The  aqueduct  was  immediately  begun ;  and  it  was  carried  on  with  such  rapidity  and 
success  as  astonished  those  who,  1  ut  a  little  before,  thought  it  impossible." 

Before  the  canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester  had  been  completed,  it  occurred  to 
the  Duke  and  his  engineer  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  extend  it  by  a  branch,  which, 
running  through  Chester  parallel  to  the  river  Mersey,  should  at  length  terminate  in  that 
river,  below  the  limits  of  its  artificial  navigation ;  and  thus  afford  a  new,  safer,  and 
cheaper  means  of  communication  between  Manchester  and  its  vicinity  and  Liverpool. 
The  execution  of  this  plan  was  authorised  by  an  act  passed  in  1761.  This  canal,  which 
is  above  29  miles  in  length,  was  finished  in  about  5  years.  It  was  constructed  in  the 
best  manner,*  and  has  proved  equally  advantageous  to  its  noble  proprietor  and  the 
public. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,"  says  Dr.  Aikin,  "  undertook  this  great  design, 
the  price  of  carriage  on  the  river  navigation  was  12s.  the  ton  from  Manchester  to  Liver- 
pool, while  that  of  land  carriage  was  40s.  the  ton.  The  Duke's  charge  on  his  canal  was 
limited,  by  statute,  to  six  shillings ;  and  together  with  this  vast  superiority  in  cheapness, 
it  had  all  the  speed  and  regularity  of  land  carriage.  The  articles  conveyed  by  it  were, 
likewise,  much  more  numerous  than  those  by  the  river  navigation ;  besides  manufactured 
goods  and  their  raw  materials,  coals  from  the  Duke's  own  pits  were  deposited  in  yards 
at  various  parts  of  the  canal,  for  the  supply  of  Cheshire  ;  lime,  manure,  and  building 
materials  were  carried  from  place  to  place ;  and  the  markets  of  ^Manchester  obtained  a 
supply  of  provisions  from  districts  too  remote  for  the  ordinary  land  conveyances.  A 
branch  of  useful  and  profitable  carriage,  hitherto  scarcely  known  in  England,  was  also 
undertaken,  which  was  that  of  passengers.  Boats,  on  the  model  of  the  Dutch  treck- 
schuyts,  but  more  agreeable  and  capacious,  were  set  up,  which,  at  very  reasonable  rates, 
and  with  great  convenience,  carried  numbers  of  persons  daily  to  and  from  INIanchester 
along  the  line  of  the  canal." — (^Aikin's  Description  of  the  Countri/  round  Manchester, 
P-  116.) 

jccts  were  productive  of  preat  wealth  to  himself  and  hi«  successors;  and  have  promoted,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  his  country.     He  died  in  1823. 

•  There  is  a  goO'l  account  of  Brindley  in  Aikin's  Bio^rnp/iical  Dictionary.  His  intense  application,  and 
the  anxiety  of  mind  inseparable  from  the  great  enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged,  tcraiinated  hii 
valuable  life  at  the  early  age  of  56. 
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The  success  that  attended  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canals  stimulated  public-spirited 
individuals  in  otlier  districts  to  undertake  similar  works.  Mr.  Brindley  had  early  formed 
the  magnificent  scheme  of  joining  the  great  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and 
Hull,  by  a  system  of  internal  navigation  :  and,  though  he  died  in  1772,  at  the  early  age 
of  56,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  grand  project  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realised. 
The  Trent  and  Mersey,  or,  as  it  has  been  more  commonly  termed,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Canal,  96  miles  in  length,  was  begun  in  17GG  and  completed  in  1777.  It  stretches  fron 
near  Runcorn  on  the  Mersey,  where  it  communicates  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater'j 
Canal,  to  Newcastle-under-Line ;  thence  southwards  to  near  Titchfield;  and  tlien  north- 
T^-esterly,  till  it  joins  the  Trent  at  Wilden  Ferry,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Leicestershire.  A  water  communication  between  Hull  and  Liverpool  was  thus  com- 
pleted ;  and  by  means  of  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  which  joins  the 
'iJrand  Trunk  near  Haywood  in  the  former,  and  the  Severn  near  Stourport  in  the  latter, 
the  same  means  of  communication  was  extended  to  Bristol.  During  the  time  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal  was  being  made,  a  canal  was  undertaken  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds, 
130  miles  in  length  ;  another  from  Birmingham  to  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 
Canal,  joining  it  near  Wolverhampton  ;  and  one  from  Birmingham  to  Fazeley  and  thence 
to  Coventry.  By  canals  subsequently  undertaken,  a  communication  was  formed  between 
the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  and  Oxford,  and  consequently  with  London,  comjjleting  Brind- 
ley's  magnificent  scheme.  In  1792,  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  was  begun,  which  runs 
in  a  pretty  straight  line  from  Brentfiird,  on  the  Thames,  a  little  above  the  metropolis,  to 
Braunston  in  Northamptonshire,  where  it  unites  with  the  Oxford  and  other  central 
canals.  It  is  about  90  miles  in  length.  There  is  a^so  a  direct  water  communication,  by 
means  of  the  river  Lea  navigation,  the  Cambridge  Junction  Canal,  &c.,  between  London 
and  the  Wasli.  In  addition  to  these,  an  immense  number  of  other  canals,  some  of  them 
of  very  great  magnitude  and  importance,  have  been  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  so  that  a  command  of  internal  navigation  has  been  obtained,  unparalleled  in 
any  European  country,  with  the  exception  of  Holland. 

In  Scotland,  the  great  canal  to  join  the  Forth  and  Clyde  was  begun  in  1768,  but  it 
was  suspended  in  1777,  and  was  not  resumed  till  after  the  close  of  the  American  war. 
It  was  finally  completed  in  1790.  Its  total  length,  including  the  collateral  cuts  to 
Glasgow  and  the  jNIonkland  Canal,  is  38^  miles.  Where  highest  it  is  150  feet  above  the 
level  of  tlie  sea.  It  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  of  the  English  canals.  Its  medium 
width  at  the  surface  is  56,  and  at  the  bottom  27  feet.  Originally  it  was  about  8  feet  6 
inches  deep ;  but  recently  its  banks  have  been  raised  so  that  the  depth  of  water  is  now 
about  10  feet.  It  has,  in  all,  39  locks.  In  completing  this  canal,  many  serious  difficulties 
had  to  be  encountered.  These,  however,  were  all  successfully  overcome ;  and  though 
unprofitable  for  a  while,  it  has,  for  many  yeaa-s  past,  yielded  a  handsome  return  to  its 
proprietors.  Swift  boats,  on  the  plan  of  those  subsequently  described,  were  established 
on  this  canal  in  1832,  — (See  Clelmid's  Stntisdcs  of  Glasgow,  j),  170.  iScc.) 

The  Union  Canal  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  near  Falkirk,  and  stretches  thence 
to  Edinburgh,  being  3H  miles  in  length.  It  is  40  feet  wide  at  the  top,  20  at  bottom, 
and  5  deep.  It  was  completed  in  1822;  but  has  been,  in  all  respects,  a  most  un- 
profitable undertaking.  Hitherto  the  proprietors  have  not  received  any  dividend ;  and 
their  prospects,  we  understand,  are  little,  if  any  thing,  improved. 

A  canal  intended  to  forma  communication  between  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ardrossan, 
was  commenced  in  1807;  but  only  that  portion  connecting  Glasgow  with  Paisley  and 
the  village  of  Johnstoun,  has  hitherto  been  finished.  Tliis  jiart  is  about  12  miles  long; 
the  canal  being  30  feet  broad  at  top,  18  at  bottom,  and  4.V  deej).  It  was  here  that  the 
important  experiments  were  originally  made  on  quick  travelling  by  canals,  which  demon- 
strated that  it  was  quite  practicable  to  impel  a  properly  constructed  boat,  carrying 
passengers  and  goods,  along  a  canal  at  the  rate  of  9  or  10  miles  an  hour,  without  injury 
to  the  banks  !  —  (  See  post. ) 

The  Crinan  Canal,  across  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  is  9  miles  long,  and  12  feet  deep, 
admitting  vessels  of  160  tons  burden. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  is  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the  sort  attempted  in  the  empire. 
It  stretches  S.  W.  and  N. E.  across  the  island  from  a  point  near  Inverness  to  another 
near  Fort  William.  It  is  chiefly  formed  by  Loch  Ness  Loch  Oicli,  and  Loch  Lochy, 
The  total  length  of  the  canal,  including  the  lakes,  is  58j  miles;  but  the  excavated  part 
is  only  2U  miles.  At  the  summit  it  is  96iV  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Western  Ocean. 
It  has  been  constructed  upon  a  very  grand  scale,  being  20  feet  deep,  50  feet  wide  at  bot- 
tom, and  122  at  top;  the  locks  are  20  feet  deep,  172  long,  and  10  broad.  Frigates 
of  32  guns  and  mercliant  ships  of  1,000  tons  burden  may  pass  through  it.  This 
canal  was  opened  in  1822,  It  was  executed  entirely  at  the  expense  of  government,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  su])erintendence  of  Thomas  Telford,  Emj,,  on  whose  skill  and 
talents  as  an  engineer  it  reflects  the  highest  credit.  The  entire  cost  has  been  986,924/. 
it  would,  (lowever,  appear  to  have  been  jirojected  without  due  consideration,  and  promises 
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to  be  a  very  unprofitable  speculation.  During  the  year  1829,  the  total  revenue  of  the 
canal,  arising  from  tonnage  dues  and  all  otiicr  sources,  amounted  to  only  2,575/.  6s.  4d^ 
while  the  ordinary  exiienditure,  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  4,573/.  Os.  l^rf.  !  It 
is,  therefore,  very  doubtful  whether  the  revenue  derived  from  it  will  ever  be  able  to  defray 
the  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair,  without  allowing  any  thing  for  interest  of  capital. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  items  of  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  from  iiUth  of  October,  1803,  to  1st  of  May,  1830:  — 


Management  and  travelling  expenses 

Timber,  and  carriage  thereof       -  - 

Machinery,  cast-iron  works,  tools,  and  materials 

Quarries  and  masonry       -        -  -  •         — 

Shipping        -  -  -  -  - 

Houses  and  other  buildings  -        - 

Labour  iind  workmanship  (day-work)  .         -         . 

Labour  and  workmanship  (measure-work) 

Purchase  of  land,  and  payments  on  account  of  damages 

Purchase  and  hire  of  horses  and  provender 

Incidental  expenses         -  -  -  - 

Roadmaking       -       - 

Total  cost 


£       s.   d. 

-  36,691  12  IQi 

-  7i.',3n  1  loi 

.    128,886    4    71 

-  200,014    4  lOf 

-  11,719    1    6 

5,539  10    6 

-  54,209    1     1-J 

-  418,551  16    8| 

-  47,956  12    9J 

3,638  12  2} 
2,820  18  10 
4,579    3    6J 

£  986,924    1    6i 


Some  other  canals  have  been  projected  and  completed  in  different  parts  of  Scotland. 
Of  these  the  Monkland  Canal,  for  the  supply  of  Glasgow  with  coal,  has  been  the  most 
successful. 

The  following  extract  from  the  share  list  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  Broker,  (9.  Change  Alley, 
Cornhill,  12th  of  October,  1833,)  gives  an  account  of  the  number  of  shares  in  the 
principal  British  canals,  the  cost  or  sum  actually  expended  upon  each  share,  the  dividend 
payable  upon  it,  its  selling  price  at  the  abovementioned  date,  and  the  periods  when  the 
dividends  are  payable  :  — 


of  Shares.                        Kames  of  Canals. 

Amount  of 
Share. 

Avera^  Cost 
per  Share. 

Price  per 

Share. 

DiT.  i>er 
Annum. 

Hividend 
p.ayabl>.-. 

£ 

«. 

£     s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

£    s.    d. 

1,482    Ashby-de-la-Zouch 

100 

0 

113    0 

0 

74 

0 

4    0    0 

Ap.  Oct. 

1,766    Ashton  and  Oldham 

. 

. 

113    0 

0 

136 

0 

5    0    0 

A  p.  Oct 

720    Barnsley           ... 

160 

0 

217    0 

0 

£90 

0 

14    0    0 

Feb.  Aug. 

1,260    Basingstoke             ... 

100 

0 

- 

. 

5 

5 



Ditto  bonds        ... 

100 

0 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

April. 

4,000 

Birmingham  (ith  eh.) 

17 

10 

- 

. 

233 

10 

12  10    0 

Ap.  Oct. 

4,000 

Birmingham  &  LiverpoolJunction 

100 

0 

100    0 

0  pd. 

36 

0 

477 

Bolton  and  Bury 

250 

0 

. 

. 

105 

0 

6    0    0 

January. 

1,005 

Brecknock  and  Abergavenny 

150 

0 

. 

. 

85 

0 

4    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

600     BridKCwater  and  Taunton 

100 

0 

100    0 

0  pd. 

70 

0 

'  Calder  and  Hebble 

. 

- 

. 

- 

490 

0 

1,600  i  Carlisle       - 

.50 

0 

21  10 

0  pd. 

400     Chelmer  and  Blackwater 

100 

0 

. 

. 

103 

0 

5    0    0 

January. 

1,500     Chesterfield 

100 

0 

. 

. 

176 

0 

8    0    0 

500  1  Coventry        .               -               - 

100 

0 

. 

. 

600 

0 

32    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

1,851  [  Crinan          ... 

50 

0 

. 

. 

2 

0 

460  j  Cromford        ... 

1(X) 

0 

. 

. 

300 

0 

18    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

4,546     Croydon           ... 

100 

0 

31    2  10 

1 

0 

11,810/.    Ditto  bonds 

100 

0 

. 

. 

50 

6 

5    0    0 

6<J0/.   Derby 

100 

0 

110    0 

0 

117 

0 

6    0    0 

Jan.  July.' 

2,060     Dudley        -                  .         ;        - 

100 

0 

. 

- 

50 

0 

2  10    0 

Mar.  Sept 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 

100 

0 

3,575  1  Ellcsmere  and  Chester 

133 

0 

133    0 

0 

80 

0 

3  15    0 

September 

231  t  Ercwash        -                   -               - 

100 

0 

750    0 

0 

705 

0 

47    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

1,297     Forth  and  Clyde 

100 

0 

400  10 

0 

545 

0 

25    0    0 

June,  Dec. 

600  1  Glamorganshire 

100 

0 

172  13 

4 

290 

0 

13  12    8 

f  Ma.  Jun. 
I  Sep.  Dec 

1,187  '  Gloucester  and  Berkeley         -     . 

100 

0 

. 

. 

13  10 

1 

899  ;  Ditto  (New)  of  10  per  cent 

- 

. 

. 

. 

45 

0 

11,6(X)     Grand  Junction 

100 

0 

224  10 

0 

245 

0 

12    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

1,.521     Grand  Surrey 

100 

0 

. 

- 

22 

0 

- 

Apr.  Oct 

120,000/.   Ditto  loan 

- 

- 

. 

- 

80 

0 

4    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

2,849J  Grand  Union 

100 

0 

. 

- 

24 

0 

10    0 

1st  Oct      / 

3,096     Grand  Western 

100 

0 

100    0 

0  pd. 

21 

0 

May.         1 

749     Grantham        ... 

va 

0 

150    0 

0 

200 

0 

10    0    0 

I  Hereford  and  Gloucester 

100 

0 

6,238  ;  Huddersficld    - 

100 

0 

57    6 

6 

34 

0 

1  10    0 

September. 

148     Ivel  and  Ouse  Beds 

100 

0 

100    0 

0  pd. 

115 

10 

5    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

25,328     Kennct  and  Avon 

100 

0 

39  18 

10 

27 

0 

I    5    0 

September. 

150     Kensington        -               -              - 

100 

0 

100    0 

0  pd. 

10 

0 

11,6!I9J   Lancaster        -                -         .         - 

100 

0 

47    6 

8 

26 

0 

10    0 

April. 

2,879j  Leeds  and  Liverpool 

lOO 

0 

. 

. 

470 

0 

20    0    0 

May,  Nor. 

181  Ditto  tN'ew) 

• 

. 

. 

. 

- 

. 

16    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

540 

Leicester          ... 

. 

. 

140    0 

0 

175 

0 

10    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

5 

Ditto 

. 

. 

90    0 

0 

80 

0 

13  10    0 

Jan.  July. 

1,897 

Leicester  and  Northampton 

100 

0 

83  10 

0 

80 

0 

4    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

70 

Ix)ughborough 

. 

. 

142  17 

0 

l,f>20 

0 

124    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

3,000 

M.iccleslield 

100 

0 

100    0 

0  pd. 

50 

0 

250 

Melton  Mowbray 

100 

0 

. 

. 

ISO 

0 

9    a  b  1  Julv. 

500 

Mersev  and  Irwell 

100 

0 

. 

. 

750 

0 

40    0    0     June, 

101 

Monkland        -             • 

100 

0 

- 

. 

90 

0 

1 

2,409 

Monmouthshire 

100 

0 

100    0 

0 

198 

0 

10    0    0 

Jan.  July.  ' 
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Number 
of  Shares. 

Amount  of 

Average  Cost 

Price 

per 

DiT.  per 

Dividend 

Names  of  Canals. 

bharc. 

per  bhare. 

Share. 

Annum. 

payable. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

£  ,v. 

rf. 

700 

Montgomeryshire 

100 

0 

- 

. 

85 

0 

4    0 

0 

Mar.  Aug. 

600 

North  Walsliam  and  Dilham 

60 

0 

.50 

0 

0  pd. 

10 

0 

- 

. 

January. 

247 

Neath 

- 

■ 

107 

10 

0 

290 

0 

15    0 

0 

Aug.  I'cb. 

500 

Nottingliam        -               -             - 

150 

0 

. 

> 

265 

0 

12    0 

0 

Apr.  Oct. 

130 

;Nutbrook       -              - 

109 

0 

- 

. 

• 

. 

6    2 

0 

1 

522 

Oakhain           .               .                - 

130 

Q 

. 

- 

44 

0 

2    0 

0 

May.           1 

1,786 

Oxford 

100 

0 

. 

- 

595 

0 

32    0 

0 

Mar.  Sept  r 

2,400 

Peak  Forest        .               .              - 

100 

0 

43 

0 

0 

77 

0 

3  10 

0 

June,  Dec 

2,520 

Portsmouth  and  Arundel 

50 

0 

60 

0 

0 

10 

0 

21,418 

Regent's        -               - 

100 

0 

^ 

16 

8 

16 

15 

0  13 

6 

July. 

5,669 
500 

Rochdale           .              .              . 

100 

0 

85 

0 

0 

111 

0 

4    6 

0 

May. 

Shrewsbury 

125 

0 

- 

- 

255 

0 

11    0 

0 

May,  Nov. 

500 

Shropshire        -               -                - 

125 

0 

- 

- 

138 

0 

7  10 

0 

June,  Dec. 

800 

Somerset  Coal 

SO 

0 

" 

- 

170 

0 

10  10 

0 

Jan.  July. 

45,000 
700 

Ditto  Lock  Fund 

12  10 

- 

12 

10 

5  lOp 

ct 

June,l)tH-. 

Staflbrd  and  Worcester 

140 

0 

140 

0 

0 

610 

0 

34    0 

0 

Feb.  Aug. 

300 

Stourbridge        -              -               - 

145 

0 

- 

- 

200 

0 

9    0 

0 

Jaji.  July. 

3,647 

Stratford-on-Avon 

- 

- 

79 

9 

8 

36 

0 

1    5 

0 

August. 

200 

Stroudwater            ... 

150 

0 

- 

. 

5C0 

0 

23    0 

0 

M:iy,  Nov. 

533 

Swansea        -                    -                 - 

100 

0 

ISO 

0 

0 

220 

0 

12    0 

0 

November. 

350 

Tavistock           ... 

IdO 

0 

- 

• 

105 

0 

2    0 

0 

4,805 

Thames  and  Medway 

100 

0 

30 

4 

3 

1 

0 

3,344 

Ditto  New           -                -           - 

3 

10 

2  15 

0  p.'. 

Ditto  1st  loan 

. 

- 

56 

0 

0 

> 

• 

2  10 

0 



Ditto  2d  loan 

- 

. 

40 

0 

0 

- 

- 

2    0 

0 



Ditto  3d  loan 

. 

. 

loo 

0 

0 

- 

- 

5    0 

0 

___ 

Ditto  4th  loan 

- 

. 

100 

0 

0 

• 

. 

5    0 

0 

June. 

1,150 

Thames  and  Severn,  New 

. 

- 

- 

- 

^ 

0 

1  10 

0 

June. 

1,300 

Ditto  Original 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

7 

1  10 

0 

June. 

2,600 

Trent  and  Mersey  (i) 

GO 

0 

- 

- 

640 

0 

37  10 

0 

May,  Nov. 

1,000 

l,000i 

980 

J  Warwick  and  Birmingham 

ClUO 
i   5(J 

o] 

- 

- 

278 

0 

16    0 

0 

May,  Nov. 

Warwick  and  Napton 

lOO 

0 

. 

. 

210 

0 

12    0 

0 

May,  Nov. 

905 

Wey  and  Arun 

110 

0 

no 

0 

0 

32 

0 

. 

. 

May. 

20,000 

Wilts  and  Berks 

. 

. 

. 

- 

5 

10 

0    5 

0 

June. 

126 

Wisbeach        -               - 

105 

0 

105 

0 

0 

40 

0 

. 

. 

February. 

6,(X)0 

Worcester  and  Birmingham 

. 

> 

. 

. 

88  10 

4    0 

0 

Feb.  Aug. 

800 

Wyrley  and  ICssington 

125 

0 

- 

" 

75 

° 

- 

• 

February. 

(14.)  Irish  Canals.  — Various  canals  have  been  undertaken  in  Ireland,  of  which  the 
Grand  Canal  and  the  Royal  Canal  are  the  principal.  The  Grand  Canal  was  begun  in  1750", 
by  a  body  of  subscribers  ;  but  they  could  not  have  completed  the  work  without  very  large 
advances  from  government.  The  canal  commences  at  Dublin,  and  stretches  in  a 
westerly  direction,  inclining  a  little  to  the  south,  to  the  Shannon,  with  which  it  unites 
near  Banagher,  a  distance  of  87  statute  miles.  Hut,  exclusive  of  the  main  trunk,  there 
is  a  branch  to  Athy,  where  it  joins  the  Barrow,  a  distance  of  about  26  miles;  and  there 
are  branches  to  Portarlington,  Mount  Mellick,  and  some  other  places,  'lliere  is  also  a 
westerly  branch,  recently  constructed,  from  the  Shannon  to  Ballinasloe,  about  14  miles 
in  length.  The  total  length  of  the  canal,  with  its  various  branches,  is  about  15G  Eng. 
miles.  Its  .summit  elevation  is  278  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Dublin.  It  is  40 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  from  24  to  20  feet  at  bottom,  and  has  6  feet  water.  It  cost,  in 
all,  above  2,000,000/.  In  1829,  191,774  tons  of  commodities  were  conveyed  along  the 
canal  to  and  from  Dublin,  and  about  fi7,000  passengers.  The  tonnage  dues  on  the 
former  amomited  to  31,435/.,  and  the  fares  of  the  latter  to  10,575/.  In  1831,  the  pro- 
duce conveyed  by  the  canal  had  increased  to  237,889  tons,  and  the  tonnage  dues  to 
36,736/.      We  have  not  learned  the  number  of  passengers  for  this  year. 

Two  capital  errors  seem  to  have  been  committed  in  the  formation  of  this  canal, it 

was  framed  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  was  carried  too  far  north.  Had  it  been  4  or  4.V 
instead  of  6  feet  deep,  its  utility  would  have  been  but  little  imjjaircd,  while  its  expense 
woidd  have  l)een  very  materially  diniinishcd.  But  the  great  error  was  in  its  direction. 
Instead  of  joining  the  Shannon  about  15  miles  above  Lough  Derg,  it  should  have  joined 
it  below  Limerick.  By  this  means,  barges  and  other  vessels  pa.ssing  from  Dublin  to 
Limerick,  and  conversely,  would  liave  avoided  tlie  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation  of 
the  upper  Shannon  ;  the  canal  would  have  passed  through  a  comparatively  fertile  coun- 
try ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  ncces.sary  to  carry  it  across  the  bog  of  AJlen,  in  which, 
says  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  the  company  have  buried  more  money  than  would  liave  cut  a 
spacious  canal  from  Dublin  to  Limerick."  —  (Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.   p.  G42.) 

Tlie  Royal  Canal  was  undertaken  in  1789.  It  stretches  westward  from  Dublin 
to  the  Shannon,  which  it  joins  at  Tormanbury.  Its  entire  length  is  about  83  miles; 
its  highest  elevation  is  322  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  bottom  it  is  24 
feet  wide,  having  6  feet  depth  of  water.  It  has  cost,  exclusive  of  interest  on  stock, 
loans,  &c.  advanced  by  government,  1,421,954/.  The  tolls  produced,  in  1831, 
12,729/.  6».  It/,  —a  sum  hardly  adequate  to  defray  tlie  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the 
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canal,  and  the  wages  of  the  persons  employed  upon  it,  without  leaving  any  thing  for 
interest  of  capital ! 

This  canal  seems  to  have  been  planned  in  the  most  injudicious  manner.  It  has  the 
same  defect  as  the  Grand  Canal,  of  being  extravagantly  large  ;  and  throughout  its  whole 
course  it  is  nearly  parallel  to,  and  not  very  distant  from,  the  latter.  There  are  consequently 
two  immense  canals,  where  there  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  none.  At  all  events,  it  is  abun- 
dantly certain  that  one  canal  of  comparatively  moderate  dimensions  would  liave  been 
quite  enough  for  all  the  business  of  the  district,  though  it  were  much  greater  than  it  is 
at  this  moment,  or  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  become. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  some  other  canals,  as  well  as  various  river  excavations,  in 
Ireland  ;  but  hardly  one  of  them  yields  a  reasonable  return  for  the  capital  expended 
upon  it.  They  have  almost  all  been  liberally  assisted  by  grants  of  public  money  ;  and 
their  history,  and  that  of  the  two  great  canals  now  adverted  to,  strikingly  corroljoratcs 
the  caustic  remark  of  Arthur  Young,  that  "  a  history  of  public  works  in  Irelarid  would 
be  a  history  of  jobs."  —  (  Tour  in  Ireland,  part  ii.  p.  6'6.  4to  ed. )  Tliose  who  wish  to 
make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the  history  and  state  of  the  canals  of  Ireland, 
may  consult  the  valuable  Report  by  Messrs.  Henry,  Mullins,  and  M'Mahon,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1830  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  The  pre- 
vious statements  have  been  derived  principally  from  it,  and  from  the  evidence  of 
Nicholas  Fleming,  Esq.  before  the  same  committee. 

(15.)  American  Canals.  —  The  United  States  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the 
spirit  with  which  they  have  undertaken,  and  the  perseverance  they  have  displayed  in  exe- 
cuting the  most  magnificent  plans  for  improving  and  extending  internal  navigation.  Besides 
many  others  of  great,  though  inferior,  magnitude,  a  canal  has  been  formed  connecting 
the  Hudson  with  Lake  Erie.  This  immense  work  is  363  miles  long,  40  feet  wide  at  the 
surface,  28  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  The  locks,  81  in  number,  exclu- 
sive of  guard  locks,  are  90  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  the  average  lift  of  each  being  8^ 
feet ;  they  are  constructed  of  stone,  and  finished,  like  the  rest  of  the  canal,  in  a  substantial 
and  handsome  manner.  The  rise  and  fall  along  the  entire  line  is  661  feet.  This 
great  work  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  October,  1823,  but  was  not  finally  completed  till 
1825.  It  cost  nearly  1,800,000/.  sterling,  and  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  It  has  completely  answered  the  views  of  the  projectors  ;  and  will  remain 
an  example  to  the  other  states  ;  fully  justifying  the  encomiums  that  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it. 

Besides  Erie  Canal,  the  state  of  New  York  has  completed  Champlain  Canal,  stretching 
from  the  Hudson,  near  Albany,  to  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  two  smaller  ones.  The 
length,  cost,  and  revenue  of  these  canals  are  as  follow  -.  — 


CanaU. 

Length. 

Cost. 

Tolls,  1829. 

Tolls,  1830. 

TolU,  1831. 

Erie 

Champlain        .               -              - 
Oswego              -              -            - 
Cayuga  and  Seneca 

Navigable  feeders 

363 
63 
38 
20 

484 
8 

Dollara. 

9,027,4.56-05 

1,179,871-95 

525,115-37 

214,000-31 

DoUarM. 

707,8a3-49 

87,17103 

9,439-44 

8,643-49 

Dollar!. 

954.328-05 
78,148-63 
12,335-18 
11,987-81 

Dollar! . 
1,091,714-26 

102,896-23 
16,27110 
12.920-39 

492 

10,946,443-68 

813,137-45 

1,056,799-67 

1,222,801 -ilO 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  the  largest  by  far  of  those  now  in  progress.  This 
truly  gigantic  work  was  commenced  in  1828.  It  begins  at  the  tide  water  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  above  Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  is  to  terminate  at 
Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  341:f  miles.  Its  dimensions  considerably 
exceed  those  of  the  Erie  Canal ;  its  breadth  at  the  surface  of  the  water  being  from  60  to 
80  feet,  do.  at  bottom  50  feet,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  6  to  7  feet.  The  locks 
are  of  stone,  100  feet  by  15;  —  amount  of  lockage  required  in  the  whole  line,  3,215 
feet.  At  the  summit  level  on  the  Alleghany  mountains,  there  is  a  tunnel  4  miles  and 
80  yards  in  length.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  vast  work  was  22,375,000  dollars ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  finished  for  less.  — (American  Almanack  for  1833.) 

A  great  number  of  other  canals  have  been  completed  in  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  many  new  ones  are  now  in  progress. 

(16.)  Canada  Canals. — The  British  government  has  expended  a  very  large  sum  upon 
the  Rideau  River  and  Canal,  stretching  from  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  Ottawa, 
or  Grand  River  ;  but  this  work  was  undertaken  as  much  in  the  view  of  improving  the 
military  defences  of  Canada,  as  of  promoting  its  commerce.  The  expense  has  been 
enormous,  while  the  benefits  are  contingent  and  doubtful. 

(17.)  Utility  of  Canals. — The  utility  of  canals,  when  judiciously  contrived,  and  opening 
an  easy  communication  between  places  cajKible  of  maintaining  an  extensive  intercourse 
with  each  other,  has  never  been  better  set  forth  than  in  a  work  published  in  1765,  en- 
titled '''  A  View  of  the  .-Idvantiigcs  of  Inland  Navigation,"  &c.      But  the  following  ex- 
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tract  from  Macphersous  Annals  of  Commerce  (anno  ITGO)  contains  a  brief,  and  at 
the  same  time  eloquent,  summary  of  the  principal  advantages  resulting  from  their 
construction.  — "  They  give  fresh  life  to  establislied  manufactures,  and  they  encourage 
the  establishment  of  new  ones,  by  tlie  case  of  transporting  the  materials  of  manufacture 
and  provisions  ;  and  thence  we  see  new  villages  start  up  upon  the  borders  of  canals  in 
places  formerly  condemned  to  sterility  and  solitude.  They  invigorate,  and  in  many 
places  create,  internal  trade,  which,  for  its  extent  and  value,  is  an  object  of  still  more 
importance  than  foreign  commerce,  and  is  exempted  from  the  many  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  a  maritime  life  and  changes  of  climate.  And  they  greatly  promote  foreign 
trade;  and  consequently  enrich  the  merchants  of  the  ports  where  they,  or  the  navigable 
rivers  they  are  coimecterd  with,  terminate,  by  facilitating  the  exportation  of  produce  from, 
and  the  introduction  of  foreign  merchandise  into,  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
which  are  thus  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  maritime  parts  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  interior  parts  become  coasts,  and  enjoy  the  accommodations  of  shipping.  The  price 
of  provisions  is  neaily  equalised  through  the  whole  country  ;  the  blessings  of  Providence 
are  more  uniformly  distributed ;  and  the  monopolist  is  disappointed  in  his  schemes  of 
iniquity  and  oppression,  by  the  ease  wherewith  provisions  are  transported  from  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  advantages  to  agriculture,  which  provides  a  great  part  of  the 
materials,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  subsistence,  required  in  carrying  on  manufactures 
and  commerce,  are  pre-eminently  great.  Manure,  marl,  lime,  and  all  other  bulky 
articles,  which  could  not  possibly  bear  the  great  expense  of  cartage,  and  also  corn  and 
other  produce,  can  be  carried  at  a  very  light  expense  on  canals;  whereby  poor  lands 
•ire  enriched,  and  barren  lands  are  brought  into  cultivation,  to  the  great  emolument  of 
the  farmer  and  landholder,  and  the  general  advantage  of  the  community,  in  an  aug- 
mented supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  materials  of  manufactures  ;  coals  (the  im- 
portance of  which  to  a  manufactiu-ing  country,  i^w  people,  not  actually  concerned  in 
manufactures,  are  capable  of  duly  appreciating),  stone,  lime,  iron  ore,  and  minerals  in 
general,  its  well  as  many  other  articles  of  great  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value,  which 
had  hitherto  lain  useless  to  their  proprietors  by  reason  of  the  expense,  and,  in  many  cases, 
impossibility,  of  carriage,  are  called  into  life,  and  rendered  a  fund  of  wealth,  by  the 
vicinity  of  a  canal ;  which  thus  gives  birth  to  a  trade,  whereby,  in  return,  it  is  maintained. 
The  cheap,  certain,  and  pleasant  conveyance  of  travellers  by  the  treckschuyts  in  Holland, 
has  been  admired  by  all  who  have  been  in  that  country  ;  and  it  must  be  owing  to  the 
universal  desire  in  tliis  comitry  of  flying  over  the  groimd  with  the  greatest  possible 
rapidity,  that  a  mode  of  travelling  so  exceedingly  easy  to  the  purse  and  the  person  is  so 
little  used  here.  Neither  ought  we  entirely  to  forget,  among  the  advantages  of  canals, 
the  pleasure  afforded  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  by  a  beautiful  moving  landscape  of  boats, 
men,  horses,  &c.  busied  in  procuring  subsistence  to  themselves,  and  in  diffusing  opu- 
lence and  convenience  through  the  country.  And,  in  a  word,  we  have  now  the  expe- 
rience of  about  40  years  to  establish  as  a  certain  truth,  what  was  long  ago  said  by 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  that   '  navigable  canals  are  among  the  greatest  of  all  improvements.'  " 

(18.)  Increased  Speed  of  Travelling  by  Canals.  —  Great,  however,  as  have  been  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  formation  of  canals,  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  further 
progress  may  be  in  some  degree  checked  by  the  formation  of  Railroads  (which  see). 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  proprietors  of  most  of  the  existing  canals  have  very  little 
to  fear  from  this  cause.  The  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  constructing  and  propel- 
ling canal  vessels  promise  to  be  of  very  great  national  importance,  and  will  enable  the 
canal  owners  still  better  to  withstand  the  competition  of  the  railroad  companies.  The 
new  system  was  introduced  on  the  Paisley  and  Glasgow  Canal,  by  Mr.  Houston,  in  June, 
1831.  The  results  are  dcscribefi  in  the  following  statements,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  call  the  reader's  attention. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grahame,  civil  engineer,  in  his  "  Letter  to  Canal  Proprietors  and  Traders  "  says,  "  The 
experiments  of  great  velocity  have  been  tried  and  proved  on  the  narrowest,  s/ial/owest,  and  most  curved 
caruil  in  Scollnnri,  viz.  the  Ardrossan  fir  Paisley  Canal,  connecting  the  city  of  Glasgow  with  the  town  of 
Paisley  and  village  of  Johnetoun, — a  distance  of  12  miles."  The  result  has  disproved  every  previous  theory 
as  to  difficulty  and  expense  of  attaining  great  velocity  on  canals;  and  as  to  the  danger  or  damage  to  their 
banks  by  great  velocity  in  moving  vessels  along  them. 

"  The  ordinary  speed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  the  Ardrossan  Canal  has,  for  nearly  2 
years,  been  Jrcm  nine  to  ten  miles  an  liuur ;  and,  although  there  arc  fourteen  jottrnet/s  alonf;  the  canal 
per  day,  at  this  rapid  speed,  its  banks  have  sustained  no  injury.  The  boats  arc  7(1  feet  in  length,  about 
5  feet  6  inches  broad,  and,  but  for  the  extreme  n.irrownes.s  of  the  canal,  might  be  made  broader.  They 
carry  easily  from  70  to  80  passengers  ;  and  when  required,  can  and  have  carried  upwards  of  UO 
passengers.  The  entire  cost  of  a  boat  and  fittings  up  is  about  V2bl.  1  he  hulls  are  formed  of  light  iron 
plates  and  ribs,  and  the  covering  is  of  wood  and  light  oiled  cloth.  They  are  more  airy,  light,  and  com. 
fortable  than  any  coach.  They  permit  the  passengers  to  move  about  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  cabin, 
and  the  fares  per  mile  are  one  penny  in  Xhcjirst,  and  three  farthings  in  XY\c  second  cabin.  The  passengers 
are  all  carried  under  cover,  having  the  privilege  also  of  an  uncovered  space.  These  boats  are  drawn  by 
i  horses  (the  prices  of  which  may  be  from  50/.  to  Wi/.  per  pair),  in  stages  of  4  miles  in  length,  which  are 
done  in  from  'JS  to  'ZO  minutes,  including  stoppages  to  let  out  and  take  in  passengers,  each  set  of  horses 
doing  3  or  4  stages  alternately  each  day.  In  fact,  the  boats  are  drawn  through  this  narrow  and  shallow 
canal,  at  a  velocity  which  many  celtbiatcd  engineers  h(ut  demonstrated,  and  uhieh  the  public  believed  to 
be  impossible. 

,"  The  entire  amount  of  the  whole  expenses  of  attendants  and  horses,  and  of  running  one  of  these  boat* 
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4  trips  of  12  miles  each  (the  length  of  the  canal),  or  48  miles  daily,  including  interest  on  the  capital,  and 
20  per  cent  laid  aside  annually  lor  replacement  of  the  boats,  or  loss  on  the  capital  therein  vested,  and  a 
considerable  sum  laid  aside  for  accidents  and  replacement  of  the  horses,  is  'WL  some  odd  shillings ;  or, 
taking  the  number  of  working  days  to  be  312  annually,  something  under  2/.  2s.  4d.  per  day,  or  about  Urf. 
per  mile.  The  actual  cost  of  carrying  from  8U  to  lOU  persons  a  distance  of  30  miles  (the  length  of  the 
Liverpool  railway),  at  a  velocity  of  nearly  lU  miles  an  hour,  on  the  Paisley  Canal,  one  of  the  most  curved, 
narrow,  and  shallow  in  Britain,  is  therefore  just  II.  Is.  6d.  sterling.  Such  are  the  facts,  and,  incredible  as 
they  may  appear,  they  are  facts  which  no  one  who  inquires  can  possibly  doubt" 

The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Macneill  shows  the  gross  expense  of  running  old  heavy  boats  on  the 
Paisley  Canal  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  per  hour,  and  new  light  boats,  on  the  same  canal,  at  the  rate  of  10 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  comparative  expense  per  mile;  also  the  number  of  passengers  carried  before  and 
after^the  inlroduction  of  the  new  system. 


1830.* 

ISSl.f 

1832.  t 

Speed,  10  hours              -              -            miles 

Number  of  pjssengers  carried 

Number  of  miles  run  each  day           .           [^         . 

Gross  expense  in  the  year              -              -           - 
Cost  per  mile,  year  taken  at  312  days 

4 

32,831 

48 

£    s.  d. 

700    4    7 

0    0  11 

10 
79,455 
varying 
£     s.    d. 
1,316  17    5 

10 
148,561 
152 
£    s.  d. 
218    5  11 
0    0  lOf 

The  power  of  conveyance  thus  established  on  the  Paisley  Canal  maybe  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that 
on  the  .ilst  of  December,  18-32,  and  31st  of  January,  18.33,  there  were  conveyed  in  these  boats  nearly  2,500 
passengers.  The  increase  still  continues.  The  number  carried  in  April,  1833,  being  20,000,  or  at  the  rate 
of  i.4O,U00  a  year.  —  {Maciiei/l  on  the  Maistance  <•/  Water,  SjC.  p.  5.) 

(19.)  Profits  of  Canals.  —  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  canals,  at  an  average,  and  allow- 
ing for  the  length  of  time  that  must  elapse  from  the  first  outlay  of  capital  before  they  yield 
any  return,  are  not  very  productive.  When,  indeed,  they  connect  places  that  have  an 
extensive  intercourse,  and  when  no  very  extraordinary  difficulties  have  to  be  surmounted 
in  their  construction,  they  most  commonly  yield  very  large  profits;  but,  generally 
speaking,  tliis  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  have 
been  more  beneficial  to  the  public  than  to  their  projectors. 

It  is  customary  to  insert  clauses  in  the  acts  authorising  canals  to  be  cut,  limiting  the 
charge  which  the  proprietors  shall  be  entitled  to  impose  upon  the  goods  conveyed  by 
them.  But  we  think  that  the  dividend  ought  also  to  be  limited  ;  and  that  it  should  be 
stipulated  tliat  whatever  a  moderate  toll  yielded  over  and  above  defraying  this  dividend, 
and  providing  for  the  repair  of  the  canal,  should  be  accumulated  as  a  fund  in  order  to 
buy  up  the  stock  of  the  canal,  so  that  the  toll  may  ultimately  be  reduced  to  such  a  sum 
as  may  suffice  merely  to  meet  the  necessary  repairs.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  good 
objection  could  be  made  to  a  plan  of  this  sort ;  and  had  it  been  adopted  in  this  countrj-, 
there  are  several  instances  in  which  it  would  have  been  very  advantageous  for  the  public. 

W^ben  the  canal  of  Languedoc  wa.s  completed,  the  most  likely  method,  it  was  found, 
of  keeping  it  in  constant  repair,  was  to  make  a  present  of  the  tolls  to  Riquet  the  en- 
gineer. "  These  tolls  constitute,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  a  very  large  estate  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  family  of  that  gentleman ;  who  have,  therefore,  a  great  interest  to  keep 
the  work  in  constant  repair.  But  had  these  tolls  been  put  inider  the  management  of 
commUsioners,  who  had  no  such  interest,  they  might,  perhaps,  have  been  dissipated  in 
ornamental  and  unnecessary  expenses,  while  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  work  were 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin."  Dr.  Smith  ought,  however,  to  have  mentioned  that  Riquet 
advanced  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  sum  laid  out  upon  the  canal  (^Dtitens,  Naviffation 
Interievre  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  119.  &c. );  and  that  officers  were  appointed  by  the 
crown  to  see  that  the  tolls  were  not  rendered  oppressive,  and  tlie  canal  kept  in  good 
order.  At  the  Revolution,  most  part  of  the  property  of  the  canal  was  confiscated  ;  but 
at  tlie  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  such  parts  of  the  confiscated  property  as 
had  not  been  sold  were  restored  to  the  successors  of  IM.  Riquet,  who  have  at  this  mo- 
ment the  principal  management  of  the  canal. 

*,*  The  accompanying  map  of  the  canals,  railroads,  &c.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
has  been  executed  with  great  care  and  attention  ;  and  will,  we  hope,  be  found  to  be  a 
valuable  acquisition.  Those  who  wish  to  see  them  laid  down  on  a  larger  scale,  are  re- 
ferred to  the  magnificent  six  sheet  map,  published  by  J.  Walker,  Esq.  of  Wakefield.  This 
rnap,  which  is  equally  correct  and  beautiful,  is  a  truly  national  work,  and  well  deserves 
the  public  patronage.  "  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Navigable  Rivers  and  Canals, 
&c.  of  Great  Britain,"  in  4to,  attached  to  it  by  way  of  Index,  is  both  an  accurate  and  a 
useful  publication. 

CANARY  SEED.      See  Seed. 

CANDLE  (Ger.  Lichter,  Kerzen ;  Du.  Kaarzcn ;  Fr.  Chandelle ;  It.  Candette ; 
Sp.  and  Port.  Veins ;  Rus.  Swjetschi ;  Lat.  Candela),  a  taper  of  tallow,  wax,  or  sper- 
maceti, the  wick  of  which  is  commonly  of  several  threads  of  cotton  spun  and  twisted 
together. 

•  These  charges  are  the  bare  outlays. 

t  These  charges  include  loss  on  purchase  and  sale  of  additional  horses,  r.;id  10  per  cent,  en  CMt  ot 
horse*  and  boats,  deposited  in  a  contingent  fund. 
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Dr.  Ure  gives  tlie  following  table,  as  containing  the  result  of  certain  experiments  he 
liad  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  intensity  of  the  light,  and  the  duration  of 
different  sorts  of  tallow  candles:  — 


Numl)er  in  a 
I'ound. 

Duration  of  a 
Candle. 

Weight  in 
(i  rains. 

Consumption 
per  Hour, 
in  Grains. 

Proportion  of 
Light. 

Economy  of 
Light. 

Candles  equal 
one  Argand. 

10  mould, 
10  dipped, 

5  mould, 

6  do. 
4  do. 

Arg«iin  oil 
flame. 

5  h.     9  m. 
4         36 
G         31 
7         2| 
9        36 

682 

672 

856 

1,160 

1,787 

132 
150 
132 
163 
186 

512 

12i 

13 

lOJ 

m 

69-4 

68 

ii 

66 
80 

100 

5-7 
5-25 
6-6 
50 
3  5 

"  A  Scotch  mutchkin,"  says  Dr.  Ure,  "  or  ^  of  a  gallon  of  good  seal  oil,  weighs 
6,010  gr.,  or  IS^'jOZ.  avoirdupois,  and  lasts  in  a  bright  Argand  lamp  11  hours  44 
minutes.  The  weight  of  oil  it  consumes  per  hour  is  equal  to  4  times  the  weight  of 
tallow  in  candles  8  to  the  pound,  and  3j  times  the  weight  of  tallow  in  candles  6  to  the 
pound.  But  its  light  being  equal  to  that  of  5  of  the  latter  candles,  it  appears  from  the 
above  table,  that  2  lbs.  weight  of  oil,  value  9d.,  in  an  Argand,  are  equivalent  in  illumin- 
ating power  to  3  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  which  cost  about  2s.  The  larger  the  flame  in  the 
above  candles,  the  greater  the  economy  of  light." 

Until  1831,  wlien  it  was  repealed,  candles  were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  subject  to  an 
excise  duty  ;  and  their  consumption  was,  in  consequence,  pretty  exactly  ascertained. 

An  Account  of  the  Rates  of  Duty  separately  charged  on  Tallow,  Wax,  and  Spermaceti  Candles,  the 
Number  of  Pounds'  Weight  of  each  Sort  produced,  and  the  Total  annual  Nett  Revenue  derived  from 
Candles,  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  Year  since  ISiO. — {Pari.  Paper,  No.  iSS.  Sess.  18J0.) 


Years. 

Pounds'  Weight  of  Candles. 

Nett  Revenue. 

Tallow. 

Rate  of 
Duty  per  lb. 

Wax. 

Rate  of 
Duty  per  lb. 

Spermaceti. 

Rate  of 
Duty  per  lb. 

d. 

rf. 

d. 

£       s.    d. 

1820 

88,352,461 

1 

692,705 

3i 

193,463 

3| 

373,455  14    5 

1821 

93,816,.346 

^ 

697,1915 

165,617 

395,911    8    7 

1822 

98,311,801 



G8i.>,241 



179,208 

— 

41."),609  15    3 

1823 

102,461,879 

_ 

694,194 



180,401 

— 

433,537  15    8 

1824 

109,810,900 



7i9,75l 



179,4")4 

— 

466,012  16     1 

1825 

114,187,.'w0 



8.)  1,370 



208,o77 

— 

485,014    8    9 

1826 

110,102,643 



70."),615 



201,790 

— 

467,009  12    1 

1827 

114,939,578 



713,655 



2'J6,277 

— 

487,318    3    4 

18v:8 

117,3-I2,157 



748,W3 



270,253 

— 

497,770    2    9 

1829 

115,1.06,808 

— 

746,052 

— 

303,683 

— 

489,a09    1    9 

Candle,  Sale  or  Auction  hij  Inch  of,  is  when  a  small  piece  of  candle  being  lighted,  the 
bystanders  are  allowed  to  bid  for  the  merchandise  that  is  selling:  but  the  moment  the 
candle  is  out,  the  commodity  is  adjudged  to  the  last  bidder. 

CANDLESTICKS  (Ger.  Leuchler ;  Du.  Kandelaars ;  Fr.  Chandeliers;  It.  Can- 
dellieri ;  Sp.  Ciindeleros ;  Rus.  Poihweschnikii)  are  of  .silver,  brass,  iron,  bronze,  tin 
japanned,  or  copper  plated,  made  of  different  patterns  and  sorts.  The  best  plated  can- 
dlesticks are  manufactured  at  Sheffield ;  the  common  sort  of  plated  ones,  as  also  brass, 
japanned,  &c.  are  made  at  Birmingham. 

C.'VNELL.V  ALBA(Fr.  Canelle  hlanche ;  Ger.  Weisser  Zimmet ;  It.  CaneUa  hianca  ; 
Sp.  Canella  hlanca ;  Lat.  Canella  alba),  the  inner  bark  of  the  Cunella  alba,  a  tree  growing 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  brought  to  this  country  packed  in  casks  and  cases,  in  long 
pieces,  some  rolled  in  quills  and  others  flat ;  the  (juilied  .sort  is  considerably  thicker  than 
cinnamon,  and  the  flat  nearly  J-  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  quilled  pieces  are  yellow 
on  lx)th  sides  ;  tlie  i!at  pieces  are  yellow  on  the  outside  and  pale  brown  within.  The 
odour  of  both  kinds,  when  fresh  broken,  is  aromatic,  something  like  a  mixture  of  cloves 
and  cinnamon  ;  and  the  taste  slightly  bitter,  and  extremely  warm  and  pungent. 

CANES.      Sec  Bamboo,  Rattans. 

CANNON,  CANNONS  (Du.  Kanonen  ;  Fr.  Canons  !  Ger.  Kunonen  ;  It.  Cannoni ; 
Vsi\.  Dziida  ;  I'or.  Canhoes  ;  Rus.  Puschhi ;  Sp.  Cimoncs  ;  Sw.  AV/wti"),  a  kind  of  long 
Jiollow  engines  for  throwing  iron,  lead,  or  stone  balls  by  the  force  of  guiij)owder.  They 
are  commonly  made  of  iron,  but  frequently  also  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  brass. 
1  hey  are  either  ca.st  hollow,  or  solid  and  then  bored  ;  those  made  in  the  latter  way 
being  very  superior.  Brass  cannons,  or  cannons  made  of  mixed  inetal,  are  said  not  to 
be  so  well  calculated  for  hard  service,  or  quick  and  conliiuied  firing,  as  tliosc  made  of 
iron.  The  i)r()portions  of  the  ingreilients  used  in  making  the  former  do  not  difftT 
materially  in  difllrent  coimtries,  though  they  rarely  coincide.  To  240  lbs.  of  metal  fit 
for  casting,  we  conmioiily  put  C8  lbs.  of  copper,  52  lbs.  of  brass,  and  12  lbs.  of  tin.  To 
4/200  lbs.  of  metal  lit  for  casting,  the  Germans  put  3,087^^  lbs.   of  copper,  204^,11)5.  of 
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brass,  and  307^^  lbs.  of  tin.  Others,  apjain,  use  100  lbs.  of  copper,  Gibs,  of  brass,  and 
9  lbs.  of  tin  ;  and  others,  100  lbs.  of  copper,  10  lbs.  of  brass,  and  1 5  lbs.  of  tin. 

It  see  ins  to  be  tlie  general  opinion  that  cannon  were  first  made  use  of  in  1336  or 
1338  J  but  Don  Antonio  de  Capmany  has  produced  some  statements,  which  render  it 
almost  certain  that  some  sort  of  artillery  was  used  by  the  Moors  in  Spain  so  early  as 
1312.  —  (Questiones  Criticas,  p.  181.  &c. )  Cannons  were  certainly  used  by  the  English 
in  1347  at  tlie  siege  of  Calais,  and  by  the  Venetians  at  Chioggia  in  1366,  and  in  their 
wars  with  the  Genoese  in  1379  and  1380.  The  Turks  employed  them  at  the  sieges  of 
Constantinople,  in  1394  and  1453.  When  first  introduced,  they  were  for  the  most  part 
very  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  threw  balls  of  an  enormous  size :  they  were,  however, 
owing  to  their  frequently  bursting,  about  as  dangerous  to  those  using  them  as  to  their 
opponents.  There  is  a  valuable  article  on  the  construction  and  history  of  cannons  in 
Bees's  Cyclopwdia  ;  but  it  was  published  previously  to  the  appearance  of  Capmany's  work 
referred  to  above. 

CANTHARIDES,  or  SPANISH  FLY  (Fr.  Cantharides,  Mouclies  cT Espagne  ,- 
Ger.  Spanische  Fliegen ;  It.  Cantarelle ;  Lat.  Cantharis ;  Rus.  Hischpanskie  muchi ; 
Sp.  Cantaridas).  This  insect  is  found  on  a  variety  of  shrubs  in  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
&c.  Those  used  in  this  country  are  imported  partly  from  Sicily,  but  principally  from 
Astracan,  packed  in  casks  and  small  chests.  The  best  are  of  a  lively  fresh  colour,  a  small 
size,  and  not  mouldy.  They  are  frequently  adulterated  with  the  Mehlontha  vitis ;  but 
tljis  is  distinguishable  by  its  form,  which  is  squarer  than  the  cantharis,  and  by  its  black 
feet.  If  they  be  properly  dried  and  protected  from  the  air,  they  may  be  kept  for  a  very 
long  period.  —  (  Thomson's  Disjjensatori/. ) 

CANTON,  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  in  the  East,  ranking,  as  a  port  of  trade, 
either  before,  or  immediately  after,  Calcutta,  situated  in  the  province  of  Quantong,  in  China ; 
being  the  only  place  in  that  empire  frequented  by  European  traders  :  lat.  23°  7'  lO"  N., 
Ion.  113-  14'  E. 

Canton  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Pekiang  River,  which  flows  from  the  interior 
in  a  navigable  stream  of  300  miles  to  this  city,  where  it  is  rather  broader  than  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge ;  falling,  after  an  additional  course  of  80  miles,  into  the 
southern  sea  of  China.  Near  its  junction  with  the  sea,  it  is  called  by  foreigner  Bocca 
Tigris.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall,  built  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of 
brick,  and  is  divided  into  2  parts  by  another  wall  running  east  and  west.  The  northern 
division  is  called  the  Old,  and  the  southern  the  New  City.  In  the  old  city  is  the 
Mantchou  or  Tartar  general,  with  a  garrison  of  Mantchou  troops  under  his  command. 
The  lieutenant-governor  or  Fooyuen's  office  is  also  in  the  old  city,  but  the  governor  and 
Hoppo  (principal  customs  officer)  reside  in  the  new  city,  not  far  from  the  river. 

All  foreign  commerce  is  conducted  in  the  south-west  suburb,  where  the  foreign  fac- 
tories are  situated ;  and  which,  with  the  other  suburbs,  is  probably  not  less  populous 
than  the  city  itself.  The  residence  of  Europeans  is  confined  to  a  very  small  space,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  ;  which  might,  however,  be  as  pleasant  as  a  crowded  mercantile 
place  can  well  be,  were  it  not  for  the  great  number  of  small  dwelling  boats,  which  cover 
the  face  of  the  river.  The  people  who  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  these  boats  are  said 
to  have  come  originally  from  the  south  ;  and  being  a  foreign  and  despised  race,  were  not, 
at  first,  allowed  to  dwell  on  shore  ;  but  most  of  the  distinctions  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  have  been  abolished. 

Although  Canton  is  situated  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Calcutta,  there 
is  a  considerable  diffijrence  in  their  temperature ;  the  former  being  much  the  coolest,  and 
requiring  fires  during  the  winter  months.  The  streets  of  Canton  are  very  narrow,  paved 
with  little  round  stones,  and  flagged  close  to  the  sides  of  the  houses.  The  front  of  every 
house  is  a  shop,  and  those  of  particular  streets  are  laid  out  for  the  supply  of  strangers ; 
China-street  is  appropriated  to  Europeans  ;  and  here  the  productions  of  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe  are  to  be  found.  One  of  the  shopkeepers  is  always  to  be  found  sitting 
on  the  counter,  writing  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  or  calculating  with  his  swanpan,  on 
which  instrument  a  Chinese  will  perform  operations  in  numbers  with  as  much  celerity  as 
the  most  expert  European  arithmetician.  This  part  of  Canton  being  much  frequented 
by  the  seamen,  every  artifice  is  used  by  the  Chinese  retailers  to  attract  their  attention ; 
each  of  them  having  an  English  name  for  himself  painted  on  the  outside  of  his  shop,  be- 
sides a  number  of  advertisements  composed  for  them  by  the  sailors  in  their  own  peculiar 
idiom.  The  latter,  it  may  be  supposed,  are  often  duped  by  their  Chinese  friends,  who 
have,  in  general,  jjicked  up  a  few  sea  phrases,  by  which  the  seamen  are  induced  to  enter 
their  shops  :  but  they  suit  each  other  extremely  well ;  as  the  Chinese  dealers  possess  an 
imperturbable  command  of  temper,  laugh  heartily  at  their  jokes  without  imderstanding 
them,  and  humour  the  seamen  in  all  their  sallies. 

Ships  only  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Whampoa,  about  15  miles  below  Canton;  load- 
ing and  unloading  by  means  of  native  boats. 

The  Chinese,  considered  as  traders,  are  eminently  active,  persevering,  and  intelligent. 
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They  are,  in  fact,  a  highly  commercial  people ;  and  the  notion  that  was  once  very  gene- 
rally entertained,  of  their  being  peculiarly  characterised  by  a  contempt  of  commerce  and 
of  strangers,  is  as  utterly  unfounded  as  any  notion  can  possibly  be.  Business  is  transacted 
at  Canton  with  great  despatch  ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  by  ftlr.  3Iilburn,  and  by  most  of  the 
witnesses  examined  before  the  late  parliamentary  committees,  that  there  is  no  port  in 
the  world,  where  cargoes  may  be  sold  and  bought,  unloaded  and  loaded,  with  more 
business-like  speed  and  activity. 

The  fears,  whether  real  or  pretended,  of  disturbances  arising  from  a  want  of  discipline 
in  the  crews  of  private  ships,  have  been  proved  to  be  in  a  groat  degree  futile ;  the 
Americans  and  other  private  traders  having  rarely  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenience 
from  any  tumults  between  their  sailors  and  the  natives. 

Provisions  and  refreshments  of  all  sorts  are  abundant  at  Canton,  and,  in  general,  of  an 
excellent  quality ;  nor  is  the  price  exorbitant.  Every  description  of  them,  dead  or  alive, 
is  sold  by  weight.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Chinese  make  no  use  of  milk,  cither  in 
its  liquid  state,  or  in  the  shape  of  curds,  butter,  or  cheese.  Among  the  delicacies  of  a 
Chinese  market  are  to  be  seen  horse  flesh,  dogs,  cats,  hawks,  and  owls.  The  country  is 
well  supplied  with  fish  from  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers  by  which  it  is  intersected. 

Foreign  Factories.  —  Tliese  extend  for  a  considerable  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  at  the  distance  of  about  100  yards.  They  are  named,  by  the  Chinese,  hongs, 
and  resemble  long  courts,  or  closes,  without  a  thoroughfare,  which  generally  contain  4 
or  5  separate  houses.  They  are  built  on  a  broad  quay,  and  have  a  parade  in  front. 
This  promenade  is  railed  in,  and  is  generally  called  Respondentia  Walk ;  and  here  the 
European  merchants,  commanders,  and  officers  of  the  ships,  meet  after  dinner  and  enjoy 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  English  hong,  or  factory,  far  surpasses  the  others  in  elegance 
and  extent.  This,  with  the  American  and  Dutch  hongs,  are  the  only  ones  that  keep 
their  national  flags  flying.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  factories  is  occupied  with  warehouses 
for  the  reception  of  European  goods,  or  of  Chinese  productions,  until  tliey  are  shipped. 
In  1822,  during  a  dreadful  conflagration  that  took  place  at  Canton,  the  British  factories 
and  above  10,000  other  houses  were  destroyed;  on  which  occasion  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's loss  was  estimated  at  500,000/.  sterling,  three  fifths  in  woollens. 

For  the  space  of  4  or  5  miles  opposite  to  Canton,  the  river  resembles  an  extensive 
floating  city,  consisting  of  boats  and  vessels  ranged  parallel  to  each  other,  leaving  a  narrow 
passage  for  others  to  pass  and  repass.  In  these  the  owners  reside  with  their  families ; 
the  latter  rarely  visiting  the  shore. 

All  the  business  at  Canton  with  Europeans  is  transacted  in  a  jargon  of  the  English 
language.  The  sounds  of  such  letters  as  B,  D,  R,  and  X,  are  utterly  unknown  in 
China.  Instead  of  these  they  substitute  some  other  letter,  such  as  L  for  R,  which 
occasions  a  Chinese  dealer  in  rice  to  offer  for  sale  in  English  a  rather  unmarketable 
commodity.  The  name  mandarin  is  unknown  among  the  Chinese ;  the  word  used  by 
them  to  denote  a  person  in  authority  being  quan.  Mandarin  is  a  Portuguese  word  de- 
rived from  the  verb  mandar,  to  command.  — (^Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer  ;  Milhurn''; 
Orient.  Commerce;   Companion  to  Anglo- Chinese  Calendar,  Macao,  1832,  Sfc.) 

Conduct  of  Chinese  Government.  —  The  only  real  difficulty  in  trading  with  China 
originates  in  the  despotism,  pride,  and  jealousy  of  the  government,  and  in  the  general 
corruption  of  its  officers.  The  former  affects  to  treat  all  foreigners  with  contempt,  and 
is  always  exposing  them  to  insult ;  while  the  latter  endeavour  to  multiply  and  enforce 
vexatious  regulations  and  demands,  that  they  may  profit  by  the  douceurs  given  for  their 
evasion.  Hitherto  we  have  submitted  with  exemplary  forbearance  to  every  annoyance 
the  Chinese  authorities  have  chosen  to  inflict ;  but  it  is  questioned  by  some  whether  this 
be  the  most  politic  course.  The  imbecility  and  powerlessness  of  the  government  is  at 
least  equal  to  its  pride  and  presumption ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  attempting  to  stop  the 
trade,  or  to  subject  those  engaged  in  it  to  unmerited  ill  treatment,  it  is  contended  that 
we  ought,  in  the  event  of  redress  being  refused  on  the  presentation  of  a  remonstrance,  to 
vindicate  our  rights  by  force.  We  are  rather  disposed  to  concur  in  this  opinion.  We 
believe  that  little  more  than  a  demonstration  would  be  necessary ;  and  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  ship  of  the  line  in  the  Chinese  seas  would  have  more  influence  over  the 
court  of  Pukin  than  a  dozen  ambassadors.  But  it  is  essential,  before  employing  this  sort 
of  negociators,  that  we  be  well  assured  that  we  have  justice  on  our  side,  and  that  our 
own  misconduct  has  not  occasioned  the  interruptions  and  annoyances  complained  of. 
The  superintendents  about  to  be  sent  to  Canton  —  (see  post)  —  should  be  vested  with  full 
powers  to  prevent,  if  possible,  and,  at  all  events,  suitably  to  punish,  any  British  subject 
who  may  act  so  as  to  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  Chinese.  We  have  a  right  to  claim 
fair  treatment  from  them,  as  we  have  a  right  to  claim  it  from  the  Americans,  or  any 
other  people  ;  l)ut  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  our  claim  shoidd  be  regarded,  unless 
we  respect  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  equitable  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
government. 

Trade  to  the  North  of  China.  —  At  present,  all  foreign  trade  with  China  is  confined  to 
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the  port  of  Canton  ;  but  tliis  was  not  the  case  for  a  lonpj  thne  after  Cliina  was  visited  by 
British  ships,  and  it  appears  highly  probable  that  it  will  be  again  extended  towards  the 
north.  The  interesting  details  given  in  tlie  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Amherst 
along  the  Chinese  coasts  show  that  the  people  are  every  where  most  anxious  for  an  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  and  that  the  law  is  tlie  only  obstacle  to  its  being  carried  on  to  a 
very  great  extent.  But,  where  the  people  arc  so  well  disposed  to  trade,  the  officers  so 
corrupt,  and  the  government  so  imbecile,  it  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  anticipated  that  the 
unalterable  laws  of  the  "  Celestial  Empire"  will  not  prove  a  very  serious  obstacle  to 
such  private  individuals  as  may  choose  to  engage  in  a  clandestine  trade  with  the  northern 
provinces.  The  smuggler  is  even  more  omnipotent  in  China  than  in  Spain.  The  ex- 
tent and  perfect  regularity  with  which  the  trade  in  opium  is  carried  on,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  cflports  of  government  for  its  suppression,  shows  how  unable  it  is  to  contend  against 
the  inclinations  of  its  subjects,  which,  fortunately,  are  all  in  favour  of  a  free  and  liberal 
intercourse  with  foreigners. 

Monies.  —  Accounts  are  kept  at  Canton  in  taels,  mace,  candarines,  and  cash  ;  the  tael  being  divided  into 
10  mace,  lOOcandarines,  or  1,000 cash.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  money  made  in  China,  called  cash,  which 
is  not  coined  but  cast,  and  which  is  only  used  for  small  payments  :  it  is  composed  of  6  parts  of  copper  and 
4  of  lead  ;  it  is  round,  marked  on  one  side,  and  rather  raised  at  the  edges,  with  a  square  hole  in  the 
middle.  These  pieces  are  commonly  carried,  like  beads,  on  a  string  of  wire.  A  tael  of  fine  silver  should 
be  worth  1,000  cash  ;  but,  on  account  of  their  convenience  for  common  use,  their  price  is  sometimes  so 
much  raised  that  only  750  cash  are  given  for  the  tael. 

Foreign  coins,  however,  circulate  here,  particularly  Spanish  dollars ;  and  for  small  change  they  are  cut 
into  very  exact  proportions,  but  afterwards  weighed  ;  for  which  purpose  merchants  generally  carry  scales, 
called  dotchin,  made  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  English  steelyards. 

The  tael  is  reckoned  at  6s.  8rf.  sterling  in  the  books  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but  its  value  varies, 
and  is  generally  computed  according  to  the  price  paid  per  ounce  for  Spanish  dollars  in  London.  The  tables 
given  for  this  proportional  value  may  be  calculated  in  pence  sterling,  by  the  multiplier  r208.  Thus,  if 
the  price  of  the  Spanish  dollar  be  <\(ki.  per  ounce,  the  value  of  the  tael  will  be  60  x  1-208  =  72-4Sd. ;  if  at 
66rf.,  the  value  of  the  tael  will  be  79  728rf. ;  and  for  any  other  price  in  the  same  proportion. 

Fiiient'ss  of  Gold  and  Silver.  —  The  fineness  of  gold  and  silver  is  expressed  by  dividing  the  weight  into 
100  parts,  called  toques  or  touch  ;  similar  to  the  modern  practice  of  France.  Thus,  if  an  ingot  be  93  touch, 
it  is  understood  to  contain  7  parts  of  alloy  and  93  of  pure  metal,  making  in  the  whole  100. 

The  fineness  of  the  precious  metals,  expressed  in  these  decimal  proportions,  may  be  converted  into 
Engli^h  proportions  by  the  following  analogies  :  —  Suppose  gold  is  91  66  touch,  say,  as  100  :  9r66  :  :  12  :  U, 
the  standard,  and  vice  versa ;  and  to  convert  standard  silver  into  touch,  say,  as  240  :  222  ::  100  :  92-5,  the 
touch  of  sterling  silver.  Pure  gold  or  silver  without  alloy  is  called  by  the  Chinese  sycee;  and  sometimes, 
when  of  less  purity,  the  metal  is  accepted  as  sycee. 

Silver  Ingots  are  used  as  money,  and  weigh  from  J  a  tael  to  100  taels,  their  value  being  determined  by 
their  weight     These  ingots  are  of  the  best  sort  of  silver ;  that  is,  about  94  touch. 

Gold  Ingots.  —  Gold  is  not  considered  as  money,  but  as  merchandise  :  it  is  sold  in  regular  ingots  of  a 
determined  weight,  which  the  English  call  shoes  of  gold  :  the  largest  of  these  weigh  10  taels  each  ;  and 
the  gold  is  reckoned  94  touch,  though  it  may  be  only  92  or  9-5. 

Weights.  — Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  catty  of  16  taels  ;  the  tael  is  divided  into  10  mace,  100 
candarines,  or  l,0<X)cash.  100  taels  are  reckoned  to  weigh  120  oz.  IGdwts.  Troy,  which  makes  the  tael 
equal  to579'8  English  grains,  or  .;7  5ti6  grammes. 

The  principal  weights  for  merchandise  are  the  picul,  the  catty,  and  the  tael;  the  picul  being  divided 
into  100  catties,  or  1,600  taels. 

1  Tael  weighs,  avoirdupois    - 
16  Taels,  or  1  catty 
100  tatties,  or  1  picul 

Hence  the  picul  weighs  60  472  kilogrammes,  or  162  lbs.  0  or,.  8  dwfs.  13  grs.  Troy. 

The  above  weights  are  sometimes  otherwise  denominate<l,  especially  by  the  natives  :  thus,  the  catty  is 
called  gin  ;  the  tad,  lyang  ;  the  mace,  tchen  ;  the  candarine,  fivan  ;  and  the  cash,  lis. 

There  are  no  commercial  measures  in  China,  as  all  dry  goods  and  li(|uids  are  sold  by  weight.  In  de- 
livering  a  cargo,  English  weights  are  used,  and  afterwards  turned  into  Chinese  piculs  and  catties. 

Long  Measure.  —  That  used  in  China  is  the  covid  or  cobre ;  it  is  dividal  into  10  punts,  and  is  equal  to 
0-3713  metres,  or  14-625  English  inches. 

The  Chinese  have  4  different  measures  answering  to  the  foot,  viz. 

Metres.    Eng.  inches. 
The  foot  of  the  mathematical  tribunal  =  0-333    =  13125 
The  builders'  foot,  called  conppu         -  =  03228  =  12-7 
The  tailors'  and  tradesmen's  foot         -  —  0-3.)83  =  13-33 
The  foot  used  by  engineers        -  -  =  0-3211  =  1265 

The  li  contains  180  fathoms,  each  10  feet  of  the  last-mentioned  length  ;  therefore  the  li  =  l,897i  Englisli 
feet ;  and  19'Jj  lis  measure  a  mean  degree  of  the  meridian  nearly  :  but  European  missionaries  in  China 
have  divided  the  degree  into  LOO  lis,  each  li  making  1,826  English  feet;  which  gives  the  degree  69166 
English  miles,  or  ll-l'il  French  myriamctres. 

European  Trade  at  Cnnton.  —  As  soon  as  a  vessel  arrives  among  the  islands  which  front  the  entrance 
to  the  Canton  river,  she  is  generally  boarde<l  by  a  pilot,  who  conducts  her  into  Macao  roads.  The 
entrance  is,  however,  so  safe,  that  ships  push  on  without  waiting  for  the  pilot,  who,  if  the  weather  be 
bad,  is  sometimes  long  in  coming  on  board.  The  pilots'  names  are  registered  at  the  Keun-min-foo's 
office,  near  Macao  ;  and  for  a  licence  to  act,  the  sum  of  (rJO  dollars  is  paid.  The  person  who  takes  out  the 
licence  sometimes  knows  nothing  about  ships  or  the  river;  but  employs  fishermen  to  do  the  duty.  On 
the  vessel's  arrival  in  Macao  roads,  the  pilot  goes  on  shore,  to  report  her  at  the  office  of  the  keun-min-foo, 
who,  when  he  has  received  answers  to  his  inquiries,  gives  a  permit  for  her  to  pass  through  the  Rogue,  and 
orders  a  river  pilot  on  board.  This  pilot  seldom  repairs  on  board  the  vessel  before  24  hours  have  elapsed. 
When  arrived,  the  vessel  proceeds  through  the  Bogue,  and  up  the  Canton  river,  to  Whampoa. 

Every  ship  that  enters  the  port  is  required  to  have  a  hong  merchant  as  security  for  the  duties,  and  a 
linguist,  and  comprador,  before  she  can  commence  unloading.  The  master  is  required  to  give  a  written 
declaration,  in  duplicate,  solemnly  affirming  that  the  ship  has  brought  no  opium.  The  East  India  Com- 
|)any's  ships  alone  are  excused  giving  this  declaration. 

The  hong  or  security  merchants  (at  present  10  in  number)  arc  the  only  individuals  legally  permitted  to 
trade  with  foreigners.  To  obtain  this  privilege,  they  have  to  pay  largely;  and  when  once  become 
merchants,  they  are  rarely  allowed  to  retire,  and  are  ut  all  times  subject  to  severe  exactions  from  the  local 
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government.  The  linguists  are  government  interpreters,  who  procure  permits  for  delivering  and  taking 
in  cargo,  transact  all  tlie  Custom-house  business,  and  keep  accounts  ot  the  duties.  All  the  minor  charges 
of  the  government,  also,  are  paid  by  them  ;  in  consideration  of  which  they  receive  a  fee  of  about  173 
dollars,  (ireviously  to  the  vessel's  departure. 

When  a  vessel  wishes  to  discharge  or  receive  cargo,  the  linguist  is  informed,  a  day  or  two  previously, 
what  kind  of  goods  are  to  be  received  or  discharged,  and  in  v.  hat  quantities.  He  then  applies  for  a  permit, 
which  being  issued,  the  lighters  or  choi>-hoats  proceed  to  Whanipna,  where  they  usually  arrive  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  or  morning  of  the  third  day.  I'or  a  single  boat  the  linguist  receives  a  fee  ot  23 
dollars;  but  if  a  permit  be  obtained  for  from  2  to  6  boats  at  a  time,  the  fee  for  each  boat  is  only  11  taels 
2  mace  6  cand.,  or  about  l.ij  dollars. 

When  the  goo<ls  are  ready  to  be  landed  from  or  sent  to  the  ship,  the  hopp(5  (principal  Custom-house 
officer)  sends  a  domestic,  a  writer,  and  a  police  runner;  the  hong  merchant  who  has  secured  the  ship 
sends  a  domestic,  called  a  court  going  man  (one  who  attends  at  the  public  offices,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
jp  behalf  of  his  master' ;  and  the  hnguist  sends  an  accountant  and  interpreter,  to  attend  at  the  examin- 
ation of  the  goods.  The  hong  merchants  are  always  held  responsible  by  the  government  for  paying  all 
duties,  whet  her  on  imports  or  exports  in  foreign  vessels ;  and,  therefore,  when  goods  are  purchased,  it  is 
customary  for  the  parties,  before  fixing  the  price,  to  arrange  between  themselves  who  is  actually  to  pay 
the  duties.  The  hong  merchants  are  required  to  consider  the  duties  payable  to  government  as  the  most 
important  part  of  their  afl'airs.  If  a  merchant  fail  to  pay  at  the  proper  period,  his  hong,  house,  and  all 
his  property  are  seized,  and  sold  to  pay  the  amount ;  and  if  all  that  he  possesses  be  inadequate,  he  is  sent 
into  banislimcnt  at  Ele,  in  Western  Tartary,  which  the  Chinese  call  the  "  cold  country  ;  "  and  the  body 
of  hong  merchants  are  commanded  to  pay  in  his  stead. 

Of  an  import  cargo,  each  chop-boat,  according  to  rule,  which,  however,  is  not  rigidly  enforced,  should 
contain,  —  of  woollens,  camlets,  and  long-ells,  140  bales  ;  tin,  500  bars  ;  lead,  600  pigs  ;  Bombay  cotton, 
55  bales  ;  Bengal  cotton,  80  bales  ;  betel  nut,  pepper,  &c.,  300  piculs. 

Of  export  goods,  a  chop-boat  should  take, — of  tea,  600  chests;  of  other  sorts  of  goods,  500  piculs. 
If  more  than  thi>,  the  hong  merchant  gives  to  the  choyt-boat,  for  each  additional  picul,  6J  dollars. 

In  calculating  the  duties  on  export  goods,  90  catties  are  considered  100.  The  woollens,  long-ells,  and 
camlets,  arc  measured  by  the  chang  of  10  covids,  without  any  deduction ;  and  single  articles  arc 
numberetl. 

Each  ship  may  export,  of  silk,  88  piculs;  the  duty  on  each  picul  is  lOJ  dollars.  Those  ships  that  want 
more,  avail  themselves  of  the  names  of  ships  which  have  exported  none  ;  and  the  Custom-house  connives 
at  this,  on  receiving  a  fee  of  HJ  dollars  per  picul. 

If,  after  entering  the  port,  any  persons  tranship  goods,  it  is  considered  that  the  one  ship  sold  them  to 
the  other  ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  same  duty  has  to  be  paid  as  if  the  goods  were  brought  up  to  Canton. 
Provisions  are  not  included  in  this  regulation. 

Ships'  boats  are  not  allowed  to  carry  up  or  down  any  thing  chargeable  with  duty. 

(j old,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  are  prohibited  to  be  exported;  a  few  culinary  utensils  are  the  only 
exception.  When  it  is  desired  to  export  treasure,  the  hong  merchant  must  make  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  import  and  export  cargoes ;  and  whatever  balance  there  may  be  in  favour  of  the  ship,  may 
then  be  shipped  oil'  as  treasure. 

The  whole  amount  of  tutenague  that  is  allowed  to  be  exported  by  foreign  ships,  including  the  Por- 
tuguese at  Macao,  is  100,000  catties ;  but  regulations  of  tliis  sort  may  be  easily  evaded. 

If  more  cargo  be  sent  to  a  ship  than  she  can  take  on  board,  and  she  wishes  it  to  be  shipped  on  board 
another,  it  must  l)e  done  within  3  days  after  announcing  the  goods  at  the  Custom-house,  and  a  hong 
merchant  must  state  it  to  government ;  if  granted,  a  hong  merchant  and  linguist  are  ordered  to  go  to 
AVhampoa  and  take  an  account  of  such  goods ;  all  which,  with  the  expense  of  boats,  runners,  &c.  at 
Whampoa,  costs  -10  or  50  dollars.  —  [Companion  to  Anglo-C/iinese  Calendar  for  1832,  pp.  9i>— 101.) 

Hong,  or  Security  Merchants.  —  It  may  be  suppo.sed,  perhaps,  from  the  previou.s  state- 
ments, that  difficulties  are  occasionally  experienced  before  a  hong  merchant  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  become  security  for  a  ship ;  but  such  is  not  the  ease.  None  of  them  has 
ever  evinced  any  liesitation  in  this  re.spect.  The  Americans,  who  have  had  as  many  as 
forty  shi])s  in  one  year  at  Canton,  have  never  met  with  a  refusal.  The  captain  of  a  mer- 
chant ship  may  resort  to  any  hong  merchant  he  plea.scs,  and,  by  way  of  making  liim 
some  return  for  his  becoming  security,  he  generally  buys  from  him  100/.  or  '2001.  worth 
of  goods.  Individuals  are,  however,  at  perfect  liberty  to  deal  with  any  hong  merchant, 
whether  he  has  .secured  their  ship  or  not,  or  with  any  ontsidv  merchant;  that  is,  with  umj 
Chinese  merchant  not  helumjing  to  the  hong.  So  that,  though  there  are  only  10  hong 
merchants  at  Canton,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  quite  as  extensive  a  choice  of  merclian'3 
with  whom  to  deal  in  ihat  city,  as  in  either  Liverpool  or  New  York. 

Duties.  —  It  is  very  difficult,  or  rather,  perhaps,  impossible,  to  get  any  accurate  account 
of  the  duties  on  goods  exported  and  imported.  Tliey  are  almost  always  paid  by  the 
Chincfie,  though  they  must,  of  course,  frequently  be  borne  by  the  foreigner.  Imported 
goods  are  weighed  on  board,  and  the  duty  paid  by  the  purchaser ;  tlie  duty  on  those 
exported  is  paid  by  the  seller.  The  officers  are  notoriously  corrupt ;  and  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  give  them  a  douceur  to  under-rate  the  weight  of  the  goods. 

Foreign  Merchants.  —  These  consist  of  British,  American,  French,  Dutch,  Danish, 
Sv*-edish,  Sjianisli,  and  Portuguese,  with  Persceand  Indian  Mohammedan  British  subject*, 
and  in  18.32  amounted  in  number  to  above  110.  The  princijial  mercantile  firms  consisted 
of  8  British  establishments,  7  American  establishments,  and  1  joint  I'reticli  and  Dutch 
establishment.  The  Americans,  French,  and  Dutch  have  each  a  consular  ageid  ;  and 
though  these  functionaries  be  not  publicly  recognised  by  the  Imperial  government,  all 
public  business  is  conducted  with  them  by  the  provincial  government,  through  the 
agency  of  the  hong  merchants. 

^^^cwspapers  and  Public  Accommodnlions.  —  At   Canton,  there  are  2  English  newspapers;  viz.  the 
Canton  Kegister,"  once  a  fortnight,  with  a  Price  Current ;  and  the  "  Chinese  Courier,"  once  a  week. 
J  here  are  S  hotels,  a  billi.Trd  room,  and  3  European  shops  or  warehouses  upon  a  large  scale,  with 
surgeons,  apothecaries,  watch-makers,  and  boat-builders. 
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General  Rates  qf  Agency  Commission  in  China,  agreed  upon  the  1st  of  November,  1831 ;  in  confirm, 
atioii  of  those  fixed  by  a  meeting  of  merchants  on  the  1st  of  March,  1825. 


1.  On  all  sales  or  purchases  of  goods,  except 

the  following  -  -  -    5  per  cent. 

2.  On  all  sales  or  purchases  of  opium,  cotton, 

cochineal,  quicksilvcr,camphor-l(arToes, 
birds'  nests,  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  or  pearls,  ships,  and  houses       -    3    ditto. 

3.  On  returns,  if  in  goods  -  -    2i  ditto. 

4.  On  ditto,  if  in  treasure,  bullion,  or  bills    -    1    ditto. 
6.  On  sale,  purch.ise,  or  shipment  of  bullion     1    ditto. 

6.  On  all  goods,  treasure,    &c.    consigned, 

and  afterwards  withdrawn  or  sent  to 
auction,  and  on  goods  consigned  for 
conditional  delivery-  to  others  -    ^  commission. 

7.  Ordering  goods,  or  superintending  the  fiil- 

lilment  of   contracts,  where  no  other 

commission  is  derived  -  -    2i  per  cent. 

8.  On  all  advances  of  money  for  the  purposes 

of  trade,  whether  the  goods  are  con- 
signed to  the  agent  or  not,  and  where  a 
commission  of  5  per  cent,  is  not  charged    2J  ditto. 

9.  Dtl  crederey   or  guaranteeing  sales,  when 

sjiecially  required  -  -  -    24  ditto. 

10.  Guaranteeing    bills,  bonds,  or  other  en- 

gagements -  -  -        -    24  ditto. 

1 1 .  Procuring  freight,  or  advertising  as  agent 

of  owners  or  comnianders,  on  the 
amount  of  freight,  whether  the  same 
passtis  through  the  hands  of  agents  or 
not  -  -  -  -    5   ditto, 

1 2.  Receiving  inward  freight  -  -    1   ditto. 
l.>.  Ships*  disbursements              -           -        -    24  ditto. 

14.  Chartering  ships  for  other  parties  -    24  ditto. 

15.  EiTecting  insurance  or  writing  orders  for 

insurance  -  -  -  -      4  ditto. 

16.  Settling  insurance  losses,  total  or  partial, 

and  on  proctiring  return  of  premium     -    1    ditto. 


17.  Effecting  remittances  by  bills  of  the  agent 

or  otherwise,  on  purchasing  or  negociat- 

ing  hills  of  exchange  -  .    1  per  cent. 

18.  Bills  of  exchange  returned,  noted,  or  pro- 

tested -  -  -  -    1    ditto. 

19.  Negociating  loans  on  respondentia  -    2  ditto. 

20.  Debts,  where  a  process  at  law  or  arbitra- 

tion is  necessary-,  24  per  cent. ;  and  if 
recovered  -  -  -  -     5  ditto. 

21.  Collecting  house-rent  -  -    24  ditto. 

22.  Letters  of  credit  granted  for  mercantile 

purposes  -  -  -  -    24  ditto. 

23.  Acting  for  the  estates  of  persons  deceased, 

as  executors,  or  administrators  -    5   ditto. 

24.  The  management  of  the  estates  of  others, 

on  the  amount  received  -  -    24  ditto. 

25.  All  cash  receipts,  not  serving  for  the  pur- 

chase of  goods,  and  not  otherwise  speci- 

tied  above  -  -  -    1  ditto. 

26.  Shroffing  -  -  -  -      4  per  mil. 

27.  Transhipping  goods  -  -1    per  cent. 

28.  Upon  all  advances  not  punctually  liqui- 

dated, the  agent  to  have  the  option  of 
charging  a  second  commission  as  upon  a 
fresh  aovance,  provided  the  charge  do 
not  occur  twice  m  the  same  year. 

29.  At  the  option  of  the  agent,  on  the  amount 

debited  or  credited  within  the  year,  in- 
cluding interest,  and  excepting  only 
items  on  w  hich  a  commission  of  5  per 
cent,  has  been  charged  -  -    1    ditto. 

H.B-  —  This  charge  not  to  apply  to  paying 
over  a  balance  due  on  an  account  inade 
up  to  a  particular  period,  unless  where 
such  balance  is  witlidrawn  without 
reasonable  notice. 


Port  Charges.  —  All  foreign  vessels  trading  to  Canton  have  to  pay  a  measurement  charge,  varyiin; 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.    For  this  purpose  they  are  divided  into  3  classes ;  viz. 

Taels. 
1st.  Vessels  of  160  covids  and  upwards,  pay  .  -  -        7'874,755  per  covid. 

2d.        —      above  120  and  under  loO  covids        ...        7'2-21.(i91        — 
3d.        —       of  120  covids  and  under  .  -  -  -        S06-',341        — 

The  dimensions  are  taken  from  the  mizcn  to  the  foremast  for  the  length,  and  between  the  gangways 
for  the  breadth  ;  these  two  numbers  multiplied  together,  and  divided  by  10,  give  the  measurement  in 
covids ;  and  the  quotient  multiplied  by  the  sum  to  be  paid  per  covid,  according  to  the  vessel's  size,  gives 
the  whole  amount  of  measurement  charge.  Of  this  amount,  only  lOllths  are,  properly  speaking,  the 
measurement  charge,  the  other  Uth  part  being  a  fee  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Imperial  dues. 

Once  a  year  the  hoppo  goes  in  person  to  superintend  the  measurement  of  \  essels,  on  which  occasion  he 
goes  on  board  a  Company's  ship.     At  other  times  an  officer  is  sent  to  represent  him. 

The  item  next  in  importance  to  the  measurement  charge,  is  what  is  called  the  cumshaw  or  present, 
amounting,  according  to  the  reduced  rate,  to  the  sum  of  1,600  683  taels,  or  2,233  dollars,  except  on 
Krench,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  vessels,  which  are  required  to  pay  SO  taels  more.  This  charge  does  not 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  ship ;  but  is  the  same  whether  she  carry  100  or  1,000  tons.  The  cumshaw  is 
made  up  of  the  following  sums  :  viz. 

Taels. 

The  entrepot  fees                      ......  810  6<n 

Port  clearance  fee               -               -                  •                     .                  -               "               .  4J^0'420 

Difference  of  scales,  carriage  to  Pekin,  &c.,  675  per  cent,  on  the  above            .                  .  87150 

Fee  to  the  leang-taou,  or  superintendent  of  grain        ...                     .  116424 

For  difference  in  the  leang-taou's  scales,  11  per  cent  on  the  last  named  fee       .              -  l'28l 

For  making  it  into  sycee,  7  per  cent,  on  the  whole      .              .                     -                     .  104717 

Taels  1.6(K)683 

Vessels  loa<led  with  rice  are  exempted  from  the  entrepot  and  leang-taou's  fees,  as  also  from  the 
measurement  charge  ;  the  latter  by  command  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  in  18-25  ;  and  the  two  former  by 
previous  orders  of  the  local  government.  They  are  likewise  exeinptod  from  certain  small  monthly  and 
daily  fees,  so  long  as  thev  are  engaged  in  discharging  the  imported  rite  ;  but  these  charges  commence  as 
soon  as  the  vessel  begins'  to  take  in  an  export  cargo  ;  and  the  port  clearance  fee,  with  the  double  per. 
centage  of  6f  and  7  per  cent,  is  levied  alike  on  all  vessels.  A  vessel  importing  rice,  in  common  with 
other  vessels,  is  required  either  to  receive  an  export  cargo,  or  to  pay  about  300  dollars  in  default 
thereof 

Until  the  measurement  charge,  present,  &c.  have  all  been  duly  paid,  no  vessel  can  obtain  her  grand 
choi>,  or  port  clearance  from  the  hoppo's  office. 

The  other  fixed  charges  besides  the  above  are,  120  dollars  for  pilotage,  in  and  out ;  fees  paid  to  boats 
at  second  bar,  and  linguist's  and  comprador's  fees.  These  last  are  intended  to  remunerate  the  expenses 
incurred  on  account  of  various  daily  and  monthly  charges,  and  other  petty  fees,  besides  several  unau- 
thorised sums  exacte<i  by  the  inferior  local  officers.  Lists  of  these  charges  have  been  printed  ;  but  they 
vary  so  much  in  particular  instances,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  attain  any  certainty  with  respect 
to  them. 

'J  he  following  is  an  example  of  a  vessel  of  the  1st  class  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  measurement 
charge,  from  which  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  port  charges  on  other  vessels  may  be  obtained  :  — 
The  Glenelg,  867  tons. 

Length  from  mizen  to  foremast,  covids  -  -  ...        83'1 

Which  multiplied  by  the  breadth,  from  gangway  to  gangway         ■  -  .        260 

And  divided  bv  10,  gives  the  dimensions'  .  -  ...      21606 

Multiply  that  s'uin  by  .  ....     Taels         7 '874755 

The  measurement  charge  will  be  1,701-418  taels,  which,  at  72  taels  per  100  dollars,  = 

Spanish  dollars                  ....•-  2,363 

Cumshaw,  or  present,  taels  1,600683,  at  72  per  100  =                -               .                      -           -  2,223 

Pilotage  in  and  out        -               .                      .                      -                      -                -               •  120 
Bar  boats  and  other  small  charges,  about             -                                  -                  -                  -30 

Linguist's  fees,  about                ...                     .                     .                 .  173 

Comprador's  fees,  about                   .                 *                 •                •                .             .  50 

Spanish  dollars    .       4,959 
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Vessels  of  the  C<J  class  are  charged  in  measurement  from  1,200  to  1,600  dollars,  and  those  of  the  3d  size 
from  600  to  800  dollars.     The  covid  employed  is  equal  to  about  14^  inches. 

The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  imposing  the  port  duties  i.s,  that  while  they  are  very  moderate  on 
ships  of  400  or  5<X)  tons  burden  and  upwards,  they  are  very  heavy  on  small  ships;  and  hence  small 
country  ships  frequently  lie  olf  Linting  I'lora,  or  Large  Bay,  till  some  of  the  large  Kuropean  ships  come 
in  sight,  when  they  shirt  their  cargoes  on  board  the  latter.  They  are  commonly  carried  up  to  Canton 
for  1  per  cent.,  by  which  means  the  duties  and  cumshaw  are  both  saved.  Chinese  junks  are  exempted 
from  the  port  dues. 

Captain  Coffin,  the  commander  of  an  American  ship  of  about  400  tons  register  trading  to  China, 
informed  the  late  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  whole  charges  of  every  description 
falling  upon  his  ship,  in  entering  and  clearing  out  from  Canton,  including  measurement  duty,  cumsnaw, 
pilotage,  victualling  of  the  ship,  and  consul's  fff,  amounted  to  between  7,000  and  8,0ti0  dollars. — 
(Companion  to  Anglo-Chinese  Calendar,  pp.  101-103.  ;  First  Report,  Evidence,  p.  124.) 

British  Trade  to  Canton.  —  Tlie  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Canton  has 
hitherto  been  entirely  monopolised  by  the  East  India  Company  and  its  officers.  Tea  has 
always  been  by  far  the  principal  article  of  import ;  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  tlie  diffusion 
of  the  taste  for  this  article,  and  its  consumption  by  all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  community, 
that  the  trade  has  increased,  notwithstanding  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  monopoly,  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  done.  Besides  tea,  the  Company  formerly  imported  from  China 
raw  silk,  silk  piece  goods,  nankeens,  mother-of-pearl  shells,  sandal  wood,  and  a  few  other 
articles ;  but  of  late  years  the  value  of  these  articles  has  been  quite  inconsiderable. 

The  articles  exported  in  the  East  India  Company's  ships  from  England  to  China 
consisted  principally  of  woollens,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  glass,  earthenware,  and  jewel- 
lery. Bullion  used,  formerly,  to  be  largely  exported;  but  recently  the  current  has 
begun  to  set  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  bullion  has  been  imported  from  China  into 
England. 

The  invoice  value  of  the  Company's  trade  between  China  and  England  in  the  under-mentioned  years 
has  been— 


Yean. 

Imports  into  China  from  England. 

Exports  from  China 
to  England. 

Total  Imports 
and  Exports. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

1814-15 
1815-16 
1830-31 
1831-32 

£ 

860,093 
926,920 
593,755 
398,475* 

£ 

127,695 
1,127,518 

£ 

987,788 

2,054,433 

593,755 

398,475 

£ 
1,967,978 
2,231,366 
1,861,980 
1,814,043 

£ 

2,955,766 
4,285,799 
2,455,'M5 
2,212,518 

•  Mem. — There  is  an  apparent  reduction  in  the  value  of  exports  of  merchandise  from  England,  arising 
from  cargoes  to  the  amount  of  192,310/.  of  this  season  having  been  despatched  after  the  1st  of  May,  1832 : 
allowing  for  the  consignments  so  deferred,  the  imports  into  China  from  England  would  be  augmented  to 
590,78;/.,  and  the  total  of  imports  and  exports  to  2,404,828/. 

East  India  House,  25th  of  April,  1833. 

It  appears  from  this  account,  that  the  merchandise  exported  from  England  to  China  during  the  years 
1814-15  and  1815-16  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  893,506/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  above  600,0(Jt7.  a  year  in 
treasure  ;  whereas,  the  exports  of  merchandise  during  the  years  1830-31  and  1831-32  only  amounted  to 
592,i^(»/.  a  year,  without  any  treasure!  This  extraordinary  decline  strikingly  contrasts  with  the  results  of 
the  free  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  India  in  the  same  years. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  by  the  East  India  Company  from 
Great  Britain  to  China  during  the  Five  Years  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1828. 


8pecies  of  Goods. 


Cotton  manufactures 

Iron  In  bars  (British) 

Lead  and  shot 

Skins  and  furs 

Woollens 

All  other  articles 


Total  value  of  exports  by  the? 
East  India  C()m|>any  to  China  J 


1824. 


£ 

6,0921 
13,482 
8,793 

674,585 
5,095 


708,047 


15,502 
22,4.')0 
33,516 
532,221 
8,467 


612,139 


1826. 


£ 

167 
17,214 
39,221 
.■31,1.->1 
652,047 
5,058 


744,856 


1827. 


£ 

11,995 
36,0<i7 
41,P18 

756,968 
5,082 


852,030 


1828. 


£ 

20,752 
24,a'i0 
32,154 

413,422 
3,137 


493,815 


Account  of  the  registered  Tonnage  employed  by  the  East  India  Company,  clearing  out  annually  from  the 
rort  of  Canton  for  England,  and  of  the  Charges  imposed  by  the  Chinese  on  the  Company's  Ships  in 
Canton  during  the  undennentioned  Years. 


1^9 
1830 
1831 
1832 


Cleared  out  for 
Enj{tand. 


27,!K>4 
29,037 
27,4.31 
27,852 


Chargas  In  Tads. 


91,518 
!l2,9il7 
85,6!ll 
95,184 


Rate  per  Tad. 


s.      d. 

6      8 


Amount. 


£ 

30,506 
38,989 
28,564 
31,728 
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The  following  is  a  detailed  Account  ot"  the  Quantities  and  Prices  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Teas  exporter 
from  China  in  1824-25  and  1828-i;9  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  Great  Britain  and  British  America. 


Bohea 

Congou     -    - 
Campoi    - 
Souchong 
Pekoe    - 
Twankay 
Hyson  skin   - 
Young  hyson 
Hyson     - 
Gunpowder  - 


Exported  to  England. 


Quantity. 


Lhs. 

3,589,804 

18,773,989 

214,153 

269,456 

33,973 

3,791,405 

178,596 

666,562 


27,517,938 


Averaee 

Prime  Cost 

per  lb. 


S.  d. 

0  9-301 

1  3-397 
1  6-427 
1  10-501 
1  11-569 
1  4-460 
1  5-526 

2'  7094 


1828- 1829. 


Quantitj. 


4,198,964 

16,951,171 

507,881 

183,498 

5,471,633 
154,767 

1.149,371 


28,617,280 


Average 

Prime  Cost 

per  lb. 


i.    d. 

0  9-512 

1  2-587 
1  7-461 
1  10-870 


3-810 
4-238 


2    2-263 


Whole  exports  to  Britain  and  America  in  the  year  1824-25 


Quantity. 


87,340 
«1,733 

51,312 
3,539 
.579,120 
163,029 
173,347 

38,830 


1,179,150 
27,517,938 


28,697,088 


In 

1828-29 


Quantity. 


Lhs. 

100,385 
914,616 

19.768 

146,753 
10,195 

33,284 
4,953 


1,229,954 
28,617,280 


29,847,234 


A  verage 

Prime  Cost 

per  lb. 


S.  rf, 

0  9404 

1  0-349 

1  9599 


6-7n:T 
4-800 


6-037 
6-511 


In  1831-32  the  total  exports  of  tea  by  the  East  India  Company  were,  to  England,  30,203,098  lbs. ;  to  North 
American  colonies,  1,276,856 lbs. ;  being  together  31,479,954  lbs.  The  aggregate  prime  cost  (particulars  not 
stated)  was  1,907,648/.  —  {N.  B.  —  For  full  details  as  to  the  tea  trade,  see  art  Tea.) 

The  Company's  business  in  China  has  been  carried  on  by  an  establishment  of  public  officers,  consisting 
of  12  suiiercargoes  and  as  many  writers,  promoted  according  to  seniority  ;  the  former  were  paid  l)y  a  com- 
mission chiefly  derived  from  the  monopoly  sales  of  tea  in  England,  and  the  latter  by  fixed  salaries ;  both 
being  supplied  with  lodging  and  a  public  table  at  the  Company's  expense.  The  3  senior  supercargoes, 
call^  the  select  committee,  constituted  the  governing  body,  and  had  the  whole  control,  not  only  of  the 
Company's  trade,  but  politically  of  all  British  interests  in  China.  The  entire  charges  of  the  Company's 
China  establishment  in  1828-29  were  138,526/. ;  being 

£ 
Twelve  supercargoes  -  •  .  .    53,121 

Twelve  writers  ....    10,226 

Persons  filling  professional  and  other  distinct  offices  -      8,857 

Rents  and  repairs  of  private  apartments  -  -     16,782 

Rent  of  factory,  port  charges,  and  other  expenses       -         .    49,440 

The  Company's  business  was  wholly  conducted  with  the  hong  merchants,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  un- 
licensed or  outside  merchants,  as  they  are  called.  The  select  committee  divided  amongst  such  of  the 
solvent  hong  merchants  as  it  pleased,  the  whole  amount  of  the  Company's  export  and  import  cargoes,  and 
the  business  was  done  by  a  kind  of  barter ;  a  system  long  banisTied  among  the  free  tr.tders.  The  ships 
employed  by  the  East  India  Company  in  the  China  trade  were  commonly  from  1,000  to  between  1,400  and 
1,500  tons  burden,  the  greater  proportion  being  from  1,300  to  1,400  tons. 

Trade  between  British  India  and  China.  —  This  trade  is  of  decidedly  more  value  and 
importance  tlian  that  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and  China ;  a  result  -which  seems 
mainly  ascribable  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  principally  in  the  hands  of  private  in- 
dividuals. The  greatest  article  of  export  from  India  to  Canton  used  to  be  cotton  wool, 
principally  from  Bombay  ;  but  it  is  now  far  surpassed  by  opium,  the  imports  of  -which 
into  Cliina  have  sextupled  s'lnca  181G-17,  and  are  worth,  at  present,  about  13,500,000 
dollars !  This  increase  is  the  more  extraordinary,  seeing  that  opium  is  contraband  in 
China ;  but  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  are  as  unable  to  prevent  its  introduction,  as  the 
proclamations  of  James  and  Charles  were  to  hinder  the  use  of  tobacco  in  England.  It 
is  every  where  smuggled  -with  case  and  safety.  The  trade  was  at  first  principally  con- 
ducted at  Whampoa  ;  but  the  exactions  of  the  Chinese  authorities  drove  it  to  Macao, 
where  it  increa.sed,  but  whence  it  was  subsequently  driven  by  the  exactions  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. It  is  now  principally  carried  on  in  the  Bay  of  Lintin.  Here  the  opium  is 
kept  on  board  receiving  ships,  of  which  there  are  frequently  not  less  than  12  quietly 
lying  at  anchor,  without  danger  or  molestation  of  any  sort. 

The  exports  from  China  to  India  consist  of  sugar  ibr  Western  India,  tea,  porcelain, 
nankeens,  cassia,  camphor,  &c.  ;  but  the  amount  of  these  is  not  very  considerable,  and 
tlie  returns  are  principally  made  in  bills  and  bullion. 

The  following  tables  give  very  full  details  as  to  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Canton,  and  the  trade  between  the  latter  and  British  India,  carried  on  under  the  British 
flag,  during  tlic  years  ended  the  31st  of  March,  1831  and  1832. 

Most  part  of  the  trade  between  India  and  Canton  is  conducted  by  the  outside  merchants.  The  hong 
merchants  rarely  adventure  upon  transactions  in  opium,  of  which  this  trade  principally  consists. 

We  have  obtained  from  Canton,  the  following  corrected  account  of  the  British  tr.-tde  at  that  city,  in 
1831-32.  It  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  the  succeeding  account,  derived  from  the  Pari.  Paper,  No.  229. 
Sess.  1833  ;  but  it  is  drawn  up  in  a  difl'erent  form,  and  more  in  detail.  Being  anxious  to  afford  all  the 
information  in  our  power  witn  respect  to  this  great  emporium,  we  did  not  think  we  should  be  warranted 
in  withholding  it. 
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Correclcd  Statement  of  the  British  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Canton  for  the  Year  ending  the  31st  of  March,  1832. 
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TOTAL  BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 


Trade  by  the  Company  and  their  Officers. 

Trade  by  Individuals. 

Total  Value  of  the 
British  Trade 
with  China. 

Season. 

Imports.      1       Eiporu.      j        Total. 

Imports.           Exports.             Total. 

1S30..-51 
1831 -S'i 

Dollars.                Dollars.                 Dollars. 
6,0;2,'JCI            ll,2i(;,137         17,o«,39» 
6,13^,()1C            11,0S1,2J2          16,'il3,2fi8 

Dollars. 
15,877,ifi9 
16,408,225 

Dollars.       1       Dollars. 
8,61U,2>i6        24,5Sfi,855 
6,1A3,16G    1    21,531,391 

Dollars. 
41,856,253 
37,744,659 

East  India  House,  25th  of  April,  1833. 

Opium  is  sold  by  the  resident  European  or  American  agents ;  and,  on  an  order  from 
these  for  its  delivery,  it  is  handed  over  to  the  smugglers,  who  come  alongside  the  sliips 
at  night  to  receive  it ;  putting  the  naval  force,  Custom-house  establishment,  and  police 
of  the  empire  at  defiance.     We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Imports  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Opium  into  China  from  1816-17  to  1830-31,  both 

inclusive. 


1816-1817 
1817-1818 
1818-1819 
1819-1820 
1820-1821 
1821-1822 
1822-182^^3 
1823-1824 
1824-1825 
1825-1826 
1826-1827 
1S27-1828 
1828-1829 
1829-1830 
1830-1831 


Total 


Fatna  and  BenarcS. 


2,610 
2,530 
3,050 
2,970 
3,050 
2,910 
1,822 
2,910 
2,655 
3,442 
3,661 
5,114 
5,961 
7,143 
6,660 


56,488 


Dollars. 

1,2U0 

1,265 

1,000 

1,235 

1,900 

2,075 

1,552 

1,600 

1.175 

913 

1,002 

998 

910 

858 

869 


Dollars. 
3,132.000 
3,200,450 
3,050,000 
3,667,950 
5,795,000 
6,038,260 
2,828,930 

4,(rir;,(!(«i 
:;,ii:',i;,:. 
.•;,ui,;.',;. 

5,105,073 
5,604,2.-35 
5,149„')77 
5,789,794 


No.  of 

Aver. 

Chests. 

Price. 

Dollars. 

600 

875 

1,1.50 

612 

1,530 

725 

1,621) 

1,175 

1,720 

1,515 

1,718 

1,325 

4,1100 

l.ViK) 

4,172 

925 

i;,i)(iu 

7.50 

ii,l79 

723 

(;,:j08 

942 

4,361 

1,204 

7,171 

966 

6,837 

861 

12,100 

587 

65,496 

-    - 

Dollars. 
525,000 
703,800 
1,109,200 
1,915,250 
2,605,800 
2,'276,350 
5,160,IX)0 
3,859,100 
4,500,0(10 
4,466,4.')0 
5,941,520 
5,2.''il,7(!0 
6,91'8,8K0 
5,907,580 
7,110,227 


3,210 
3,680 
4,.580 
4,600 
4,770 
4,628 
5,822 
7,082 
8,()5j 
9,621 
9,969 
9,475 
13,132 
14,000 
18,760 


58,260,977   121,984  123,208,181    3,406  [   -    ■  |2,462,770 


Itirley. 


No.  of 

Aver. 

Chests. 

Price. 

Dollars. 

750 

300 

1,000 

610 

700 

625 

200 

975 

30 

1,525 

500 

1,025 

226 

1,270 

! 

Dollars* 

375,000 
610,000 
437,500 
195,000 
45,750 
512,500 
287,080 


No  account  has  been 
kept  of  Turkey 
opium  during  these 


III  18ol-32,  the  total  import  of  opium  into  China  was  21,062  chests,  of  the  value  of  13,917,426  dollars. 
The  stock  on  hand,  Ist  of  January,  1833,  was  5,110  chests.  Nine  tenths  of  the  opium  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Indians. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  general  results  of  our  trade  with  China  from  1814-15 
downwards :  — 

Account  of  the  Annual  Value  of  the  Trade  between  the  Subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  China,  from 
1814-15  to  18.30-31,  both  inclusive,  distinguishing  the  Trade  of  the  East  India  Company  from  that  of 
Individuals. 


Vcars. 

V'ahie  of  Exports  and  Im- 
[K>rt»  between  India  and  China. 

.Total. 

Value  of  Ira- 
ports  and  Ex- 
ports between 
England  and 
CTiina  on 
Accoimt  of 
.'the  Company. 

Total  Value  of 

the  British 

Trade  with 

China. 

Value  of  Trade 

'of  Individuals 

with  China. 

Value  of  Trade 

of  the  Company 

with  China. 

On  Account  of 
IndlviduaU. 

On  Account  of 
the  Company. 

1814-15 
1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
181.S-19 
1819-20 
1820-21 
1821-22 
1822-23 
182-3-24 
1824-25 
182.5-26 
18V6-27 
1827-28 
1828-29 
1829-30 
1830-31 

£ 

2,.573,9«) 
2,379,026 
3,034,031 
3,327,770 
3,516,:332 
2,1!)0,137 
3,328,039 
3,011,010 
3,047,792 
2,7.'J4,.509 
2,*!',',191 
3,!)4.;,729 
3,764,404 
4,951,678 
3,795,966 

£ 

221,589 
356,470 
230,083 
710,100 
364,543 
334,807 
0)2,994 
469,657 
189,304 
721,425 
32«,591 
291,603 
362,405 
376,247 
43.3,388 
308,767 
363,741 

£ 

2,795,529 
2,735,496 
3,264,114 
4,037,870 
3,880,875 
2,524,944 
3,931,033 
3,480,667 
3,237,096 
3,455,934 
3,158,782 
4,2.35,332 
4,126,809 
5,327,925 
4,229,354 

£ 

2,955,776 
4,285,799 
2,962,062 
2,183,022 
2,065,389 
3,092,456 
2,935,904 
2,700,425 
2,642,845 
2,815,048 
2.600,060 
2,687,013 
3,176,901 
2,836,397 
2,517,726 
2,490,947 
2,983,4«7 

£ 

5,751,295 
7,021,295 
6,226,176 
6,220,892 
5,946,264 
5,617,400 
6,866,937 
6,181,092 
6,879,941 
6,270,982 
5,758,842 
6,922,345 
7,303,710 
8,164,322 
6,747,080 

£ 

2,573,940 
2,379,026 
3,034,031 
3,327,770 
3,516,a'32 
2,190,137 
3,328,0.'J9 
3,011,010 
3,(147,792 
2,734,509 
2,832,191 
3,943,729 
3,764,404 
4,951,678 
3,795,966 

£ 

3,177,355 
4,642,269 
3,192,145 
2,893,122 
2,429,932 
3,427,263 
3,5;38,898 
3,170,082 
2,8,'J2,149 
3,5;3(;,+73 
2,9^(l,tol 
2,97K,i;it; 
3,5.5'.i,j(i6 
3,21 2,641. 
2,951,114 
2,799,714 
3,347,228 

The  statements  from  India  for  1829-1830  .md  1830-1831  are  not  yet  received. 
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Accouiit  of  tlic  Quantity  of  each  Article  of  Chinese  Produce  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each 
tear,  from  1793  to  1831,  both  inclusive. 


Miscenaneom 

Misceltaneou- 

Vean. 

Taa. 

Sillc. 

Nanke«n 
Cloths. 

Articles 
of  Chinese 
Produce. 

Years. 

Tea. 

SUk. 

Nankeen 
Cloths. 

Article* 
of  Chinese 
IVxJuce. 

Ut. 

Us.      1    Pieca. 

Value  L.  I 

Lbl. 

JUu. 

Pieea. 

Value  L. 

1793 

16.067,331 

171,998  1    77,898 

26,692 

1813 

The  records  of  this  year  were  destroyed  hy  fire.| 

179t 

23,710,77* 

99,671  '.■574,.;98 

19,809 

1814 

26,110,550 

150,629 

783,2;-)3 

29,0.54 

1795 

27,2(^,003 

158,2-25    ]46,.'365 

19,186 

1815 

25,602,214 

216,129 

8!'6,797 

19,474 

1796 

6,18*,628 

12,9<i8  ,    48,G4-i 

23,062 

1816 

36,234,380 

88,987 

396,433 

29,('50 

1797 

16,2.35,125 

78,520      77,338 

2-3,252 

1817 

31,467,073 

103,367 

564,2^6 

35,703 

1798 

44,873,112 

136,196    257,473 

25,054 

1818 

20,065,728 

146,878 

409,349 

19,510 

1799 

15,090,080 

63,604  1  184,490 

17,131 

1819 

23,750,413 

141,325 

523,852 

55,.595 

1800 

15,165,368 

92,.J85  1  170,917 

25,960 

1820 

30,147,994 

271,115 

969,746 

70,827 

1801 

29,804,739 

131,335    366,851 

29,293 

18il 

30,731,105 

275,110 

569,062 

39,654 

1802 

27,356,502 

75.58S  1  274,9'21 

19,054 

1822 

27,362,766 

222,673 

287,431 

23,419 

1803 

30,843,134 

74,538  :  2J-2,b94 

23,1.34 

1823 

29,016,885 

392,717 

412,076 

■1S,QS5 

1804 

26,680,784 

90,362  '  264,407 

26,184 

1824 

31,681,977 

29.3,014 

1.010,494 

69,618 

1805 

28,538,825 

76,359    252,207 

15,198 

1825 

29,345,699 

142,676 

392,998 

75,963 

1806 

22,155,557 

18,607    376,234 

10,504 

1826 

29,840,401 

405, 1&5 

431,520 

124,569 

1807 

12,599,236 

55,277  1    72.135 

11,474 

1827 

39,746,147 

208,287 

99,698 

97,752 

1808 

35,747,224 

117,855 '484,647 

17,617 

1828 

32,678,546 

288,916 

529,602 

95,412 

1809 

21,717,310 

90,(H)3  i  287,720 

14,268 

1829 

30,544,382 

606,444 

919,255 

103,077 

1810 

19,791,356 

54,376  ;  305,009 

14,890 

1830 

31,897,546 

456,991 

593,339 

94,131 

1811 

21,231,849 

81,397  :  316,616 

9,630 

1831 

31,648,922 

476,692 

857,171 

89,796 

1812 

28.318,153 

86.197  1  503,276 

12,929 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  and  of  their  Tonnage,  that  entered  Inwards  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  China  in  each  Year,  from  1793-94  to  1831-32,  both  inclusive. 


Yean. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

17a3-4 

18 

17,436 

1806-7 

9 

11,083 

1819-20 

24 

28,451 

1794-5 

21 

20,234 

1807-8 

24 

31,797 

1820-21 

23 

28,692 

1795-6 

0 

4,856 

1808-9 

15 

19,290 

1821-22 

19 

24,975 

1796-7 

17 

14,354 

1809-10 

13 

17,272 

1822-23 

19 

26.013 

1797-8 

32 

37,682 

1810-11 

15 

18,984 

1823-24 

21 

28,237 

1798-9 

13 

12,731 

1811-.  12 

19 

25,324 

1824-25 

19 

25,970 

1799-1800 

10 

12,840 

1812-13 

21 

27,227 

1825-26 

23 

27,894 

1800-1 

22 

27,407 

1813-14 

19 

24,466 

1826-27 

29 

35,969 

1801-2 

21 

24.531 

1814-15 

21 

24,890 

1827-28 

25 

29.833 

1802-3 

24 

25,994 

1815-16 

26 

33,075 

1828-29 

20 

27,9<H 

1803-4 

17 

22,279 

1816-17 

27 

28,032 

1829-.30 

23 

29,111 

1804-5 

13 

24,191 

1817-18 

IS 

20,000 

1830-51 

21 

27,879       1 

1805-6 

15 

19,100 

1818-19 

16 

21,210 

1831 -.32 

22 

27,940.     1 

New  Regulations  as  to  the  British  Trade  with  Canton.  —  Notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition made  by  the  East  India  Company,  the  trade  to  China  has,  at  lengtli,  been  thrown 
open  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  British  merchants  may  now  freely  trade 
to  all  places,  accessible  to  Europeans,  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  We  con- 
gratulate our  readers  on  the  opening  of  this  new  and  almost  boundless  field  for  the 
display  of  commercial  enterprise.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  channel  in  which  it  would  be 
prudent  for  any  one  not  possessed  of  adequate  capital  and  the  necessary  skill  to  embark. 
But  the  example  of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  free  traders  from  India  to  China,  .shows 
conclusively  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  trade  to  prevent  its  being  as  succes.s- 
fiilly  prosecuted  by  individuals  as  that  to  any  other  counti-y.  We  are  sati.sfied  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds  is  as  yet  quite  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  destined  to  become,  now  that  the  incubus  of  monopoly  is  removed. 
The  opening  of  the  ports  of  Ilindostan,  in  1814,  has  more  than  trebled  our  trade  with 
India ;  and  a  similar  result  may  be  fairly  anticipated  in  the  case  of  China.  In  making 
these  remarks,  we  are  very  far  from  meaning  to  throw  any  reflections  on  the  conduct  of 
the  East  India  Company.  It  is  due  to  its  directors  to  state  that  they  have  always 
evinced  the  greatest  anxiety  to  extend  the  trade  with  India  and  China,  and  to  carry  it 
on  in  the  most  economical  manner.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they 
could  succeed.  The  affairs  of  all  great  associations  must  neces.sarily  be  managed 
according  to  a  system  of  routine,  by  the  intervention  of  salaried  officers.  And  it  were 
an  insult  to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  such  persons  should  display  the  same  enter- 
prise, or  that  they  should  manage  the  affairs  intrusted  to  their  care  with  the  same 
wvilchful  attention  to  details,  and  the  same  regard  to  economy,  as  private  individuals 
trading  on  their  own  account,  and  reaping  all  the  advantage  of  successfiil,as  they  must  abide 
all  the  loss  resulting  from  unsuccessful,  adventures.  Speculations  may  be  eroinentlj 
profitable  to  the  latter,  that  would  have  been  highly  injurious  had  they  been  attempted  by 
the  former.  It  is  true  that  the  too  great  ardour  of  competitors  may  occasionally  render 
even  the  best  business  unprofitable  to  those  engaged  in  it ;  but  if  this  be  an  evil,  it  is 
one  that  is  inseparable  from  all  commercial  undertakings  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  supposing  that  it  will  be  oftener  or  more  severely  felt  in  the  trade  to  Canton, 
than  in  that  to  Pctersburgh  or  any  other  port. 
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In  conducting  nn  intercourse  with  tlie  Chinese,  —  a  people  wliose  Institutions  and  habits 
differ  so  very  widely  froin  those  of  Europeans,  —  it  is  essential  that  due  circumspection 
should  be  used,  and  tliat  nothing  should  be  done  by  any  one  to  give  them  reasonable 
grounds  of  offence.  The  experience  of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  other  foreigners, 
besides  the  English,  resorting  to  Canton,  shows,  we  think,  pretty  clearly,  that  the 
amount  of  danger  from  the  circumstances  just  adverted  to  is  not  very  considerable.  I 
is  right,  however,  as  already  stated,  that  effectual  measures  should  he  taken  for  jjrevent- 
ing  any  interruption  to  the  trade  from  the  ignorance  or  misconduct  of  any  individual. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  there  are  provisions  in  the  act  opening  the  trade,  enabling  his 
Majesty  to  appoint  superintendents  of  the  trade  to  China,  who  are  to  be  authorised  to  issue 
regulations  in  regard  to  it,  to  which  all  individuals  engaged  tlierein  are  to  be  obliged  to 
submit.  These  regulations  will,  no  doubt,  be  framed  so  as  to  prevent  any  just  offence 
being  given  to  the  natives,  without  unnecessarily  inierfering  with  the  free  action  of  the 
traders.  There  is  one  very  questionable  clause  in  the  set  —  tliat  which  authorises  the 
imposition  of  a  tonnage  duty  on  the  shippi.ig  employed  in  the  trade,  for  defraying  the  cost 
of  the  establishments  in  China.  We  subjoin  a  full  abstract  of  this  imi)ortant  statute. 
Act  3  &  4  Will,  4.  c.  93.  for  regulating  the  Trade  to  China  and  India. 
Repeal  of  the  Act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  SjC.  —  Having  stated  that  it  is  expedient  tliat  the  trade  to  Cliina 
should  be  opened  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  act  4  (Jco.  +.  c.  80.  should 
be  repealed,  evcept  such  jjarts  thercot  as  relate  to  Asiatic  sailors,  I.ascars,  being  natives  of  the  territories 
under  the  government  of  the  Kast  Ir.dia  Company  ;  and  e.\cei.t  also  as  to  such  voyages  and  adventures 
as  shall  have  been  actually  commenced  under  the  authority  of  the  said  act ;  and  as  Ir  atiy  suits  and  pro- 
ceedings which  may  have  been  commenced,  and  shall  be  depending  on  the  2i;d  day  of  April,  1S34;  and 
from  and  after  the  said  22i.'  day  of  April,  1834,  the  cnaclnieiits  herein-after  contained  shall  come  into 
operation.  —  ^1. 

Repeal  of  Prohibitions  upon  the  Importation  of  Tea  and  Goods  from  China,  imposed  Inf  fi  Geo.  4.  c.  107. 
and  a  Geo.  4.  c.  114.  — So  much  of  the  act  ti  Geo.  4.  c.  107.,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  general  Regulation  of 
the  Customs,"  as  prohibits  the  importation  of  tea,  unless  from  the  jilace  of  its  growth,  and  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  into  the  port  of  London  ;  and  also  so  .nuch  of  the  said  act  as  ]>r<)hibits  the  import- 
ation into  the  United  Kingdom  of  goods  from  China,  unless  by  the  East  Indi  i  C  omi'any,  and  into  the 
port  of  London  ;  and  also  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  requires  that  the  manifests  of  ships  departing  from 
places  ill  China  shall  be  authenticated  by  the  chief  supercargo  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  also  that 
80  much  of  the  act  tj  Geo.  4.  c.  11+.,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Trade  of  the  British  I'ossessions 
abroad,"  as  prohibits  the  importation  of  tea  into  any  of  the  Uritish  possessions  in  America,  and  into  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  except  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  some  other  British  possessions  in 
America,  and  unless  by  the  East  India  Company,  or  with  their  licence  ;  shall  be,  from  and  after  the  22d 
day  of  April,  1834,  repealed ;  and  thenceforth  (notwithstanding  any  provision,  enactment,  &c.  to  the 
contrary)  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  his  Majestj's  subjects  to  carry  on  trade  with  any  countries  bijyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  .'■-treights  of  Magellan.  —  ^2. 

List  of  Persons  on  hoard  any  Ship  arrivin;;  in  India  to  be  delivered  to  Officers  of  Customs.  —  The  person 
in  command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  arriving  at  any  place  in  Ihr,  posses.sion  of  or  under  the  government  of 
the  saiil  Company  shall  make  out,  sign,  and  deliver  to  the  principal  officer  of  the  customs,  or  other  person 
lawfully  aiithoriscil,  a  true  and  perfect  list,  specifyii-.s  the  names,  c.ipacities,  and  descriptions  of  all  per. 
»oiis  who  sli.-.ll  lia\  c  l:ecii  on  board  such  sliip  or  vessel  at  the  time  of  il.«  arrival  ;  and  if  any  person  having 
the  command  of  such  ship  or  vcscel  shall  not  make  out,  sign,  and  deliver  .-ucli  li.-t,  he  .-.ball  forfeit  KX)/.,  half 
to  sui  h  person  or  )"Tsons  as  shall  inform  or  sue  for  the  same,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Company  ;  and  if 
the  Company  shall  inform  or  sue  for  the  same,  then  the  u  hole  penalty  shall  belong  to  the  CoiMpany.  —  \  3. 
Penalties  how  recoverable. —The  penalties  and  fnrfcitures  aforesaid  to  be  recoverable  bv  action  of  debt, 
bill,  &c.  in  any  court  of  record  in  the  United  Kiiigdoni,  or  in  India,  or  elsewhere,  to  which  jurisdiction 

shall  be  afterwards  given ^4. 

Three  Siijx-riiitcndents  of  the  China  Trade  to  be  appointed.  —  Whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  objects  -f 
trade  and  amicable  intercourse  with  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  China,  that  piovision  be  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  British  authority  In  them  ;  be  it  enacted,  that  it -shall  be  lawlul  liir  his  Majesty, 
by  any  commission  or  warrant  under  his  royal  sign  manual,  to  appoint  3  supcrintciulents  of  the  trade  (f 
hjg  Majesty's  subjects  to  and  from  the  said  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  promoting  such 
trade,  and  to  appoint  such  officers  to  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  to  grant  such 
salaries  to  such  superintendents  and  officers,  as  his  Majesty  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  expeuient.  —  \  5. 
H's  Mq/estff  may  issfie  Orders  and  Co7nmissirns  to  have  force  in  China.  —  It  shall  be  lawlul  for  his 
Majesty,  by  any  such  order  or  commission  as  lo  his  Majesty  in  council  shall  appear  expedient  and  salutary, 
to  give  to  the  said  superintendents,  or  any  of  them,  powers  and  authorities  over  and  in  respect  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Ins  Majesty's  subjects  v  ithin  anv  part  of  (he  said  dominions ;  ami  to  issue  directions 
and  regulations  touching  the  said  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  the  government  of  his  Majesty's  subjerts 
within  the  said  dominions ;  and  tp  impose  penalties,  forlciturvs,  or  imprisonments,  for  the  breach  of  any 
such  directions  or  regulations,  to  be  enforced  in  such  manner  as  in  the  said  order  shall  be  specified  ;  and 
to  create  a  court  of  justice  with  criminal  and  admiraltvjurisd  ctioii  for  the  trial  of  oflences  committed  by 
his  Majesty's  subjects  within  the  said  dominions,  and  the  port.^  and  havens  thereof,  and  on  the  high  sea's 
within  1(K)  miles  of  the  coast  of  China ;  and  to  apimint  one  of  the  superintendents  herein-bcfore  men. 
tioiied  to  be  the  officer  to  hold  such  court,  and  other  officers  for  executing  the  process  thereof:  and  to 

grant  such  salaries  to  such  officers  as  may  appear  rcasonalilc. ^  (>. 

Superintendents,  S;c.  not  to  accept  Gi/ts.  —  No  superintendent  or  commissioner  ap)  ointcd  under  this 
act  shall  accept  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  anv  gift,  gratuity,  or  reward,  o.her  than  the  salary 
granted  to  him  as  aforesaid,  or  be  engaged  in  anv  trade  or  tratlic  for  his  own  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit  o' 
any  other  person  or  persons. —  ^  ". 

p  ^.T''"7''p''  ^"'1/  '"  be  iwpoied,  to  defray  the  Kd-pense  of  ICstnbiishments  in  China.  — U  sliall  be  lawful 
tor  his  Majesty  in  council,  by  any  order  or  ord.rs  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time,  to  impo.-e,  and  to 
empower  such  persons  a«  his  Majesty  in  council  shall  think  (it  lo  collect  and  levy  from  or  on  account  of 
any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  any  of  the  subjects  of  his  I\!;,jistv  entering  any  iKirt  or  place  where  the 
said  superintendents  or  any  of  them  shall  be  stationed,  such  duty  on  tonnage  and  goods  as  shall  from  Unie 
to  time  be  specified  in  such  order  or  orders,  not  exceeding  in  respect  of  tonnage  the  sum  of  .O.v  for  evei  v 
ton,  and  not  exceeding  in  respect  of  goods  the  sum  of  l(i.v.  for  every  hill,  of  the  value  of  the  same  the 
fund  arising  from  the  •collection  of  which  diitic-s  shall  be  appropriated,  in  such  manner  as  his  ftfajcsiy 
shall  direct,  towards  dclraying  the  cxpcn.-es  of  the  e.^ablishments  by  this  act  a4ilhoriscd  within  the  sai.l 
dominions:  provided  always,  that  every  order  in  council  issued  bv  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  published 
ill  the  London  Gazette  ;  and  that  every  such  order  in  council,  aiitl  the  ainbunt  of  expense  incurred,  air' 
of  duties  raised  under  this  act,  shall  be  annually  laid  before  both  liouses  of  parliament  —  4  8 

I.imitatwn  of  Actions.  -The  next  and  la.^t  clause  contains  the  usual  provisions  as  to  the  limitation  ot 
•i(  lions,  ftC.  —  ^  y. 
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'  American  Trade  with  China.  —  The  American  intercourse  with  China  commenced 
shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  speedily  became  one  of  the 
most  valuable  branches  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  obtained  from  the  United  States  the  subjoined  account  of  the  American  trade  at  Canton  In 
1831-3^.  This  interesting  document  exhibits  in  detail  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  article  imported  by 
the  Americans  into  Canton,  and  of  those  exported  ;  the  latter  are  divided  according  to  their  destination. 

Statement  of  the  American  Import  and  Export  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Canton,  during  the  Season  of  1831-32. 


Imports. 


Bills  of  exchange 

(iuanuh  dollars 
■^  Dot 

10,29J  piculs  QuicksilTer,  at    70 


Lead 

Iron    -  -     n 

Crude  giaseng  54 
Clarified  do.  Tih 
Cochineal  -  200 
Copper  -    20i 

Sandal  wood 
Kice  &  paddy 
Opium 


24,n92 

4,481 

1,949 

799 

376 

4,652 

1,400 

10,761 

40;i 

170 

2,510 

2,286 

Cul 

770 

1,072 

900  boxes  Tin  plates 
3,418  pieces  Broad  cloths 

820     -       Camlets 
2,880     -       Long-ells 
56,178 
19,802 
6,492 
10,134 


Cotton    - 

Spelter 
Cotton  yam 
Tobacco 
I'earl  shells 
Tin 


Chii 


4^ 


Cambrics 
__,  _  .  Domestics 

24,506  dozen  Handkerchief 
1 1,722  Land  otter  skins 
1,591  Sea  otter  skins 
9,.369  Fox  skins 
1,868  Beaver  skins 
7 1  Seal  ikins 
180,000  Cigars 
Wine,  value 
\Vatclies 
Glass 
Morocco  skins  •* 

Sundry  merchandise       • 


720,65000 

112,014-00 
12,332-75 

105,216-00 
54,302-50 
75,200-00 
95,366-00 
7,00000 
21,312-00 

221,100-00 

1,888'88 

11,922-50 

84,582-00 

6,01000 

3,850-(X) 

17,152-00 

6,300-00 

102,510-00 

18,860-00 

23,010-00 

238,756-50 

79,208-00 

12,984-00 

31,002-00 

36,849-00 

76,193-00 

66,822-00 

11,240-00 

12,339  00 

142-00 

2,16000 

2, ,300- 00 

10,000-00 

2,000-00 

60000 


Dollars. 

2,480,87100 

667,252-00 


2,283,CSH-53' 
100,000-00 


Exports. 


To  the  United  States. 

Chests,  Piculs.    Taett. 

12,182  Bohea  -    7,309-20  at  11 

37,151  .Souchong  -24,117-85-  18 
3,212  Twankay  -  1,991-40  -  24 
17,671  Hyson  skin-  8,835-50-  24 
40,1)65  Young  hyson  26,042-25  -  44 
9,346  Hvson  -    4,486-08  -  46 

4,514  Imperial     -    3,159  80-54 
4,603  (iuupowder      3,68240  -   68 
2,215  I'ouchong    -    1,122-50-   20 
517  IVkoj  -        258-50  -   50 

200  Congou        -        12000  -   16 

131,706 


81,155-52 


Embroided  crape  shawls, 
Damask  do.  do. 
pitces  Crape 

Handkerchiefs 

Senshaws  - 

Black  sarsnets    \  - 

White  do        -        • 

J.evantines 

Bo.  satin 

Satins 

Satin  damask 

C.nmlets 

White  pongees 

Sulchnen  do. 

Mixed  lutestrings  ■ 
piculs  Sewings 

Haw  sSk 


34,822 
68,063 
8,507 
23,157 
22,292 
28,980 
8,459 
7,998 
5,045 
6,903 
276 
3,500 
10,677 
53,901 
4,417 
350 
109 


54,700  pieces  Blue  Nankeens     -    70 

67,5S5    -        Company  ::.\ankeens  50 

3,541  piculs  (^a.ssia  -  -    lOi 

38    -       Cassia  oil        -        -  130 

Camphor    -  -    14 

KhuLarb        -         -    30 

Sweetmeats  -    15 

2,000 


Sue-  -{'^'S^  : 


584.  - 
1,101     - 

2,313    - 

15,915  boxes  Crackers 
313    -        Vermilion 

2,844  rolls    Matting 
65,200  gross  Pe.irl  buttons 

China  ware  and  grass  cloth,  in 

Sundry  merchandise,  in  value 


.H 


Chests. 
30(1 
720 
1,.55IJ 
413 
125 


To  Europe. 


Bohea 

Souchong    - 

Congou 

Campoy 

Twankay 
1  Hyson  skin 
1  Young  hyson 
J  Hyson 
I  Imperial 
!  (iunpowder 


4,185 


Picds. 
210-00 
4681)0 
1,007-50 
•i6S-45 
77-50 
160  50 
170-11 
103-68 
51-80 
57-60 
115-00 

2,720-13 


30  piculs  Sweetmeats, 
l.')0    -        Cassia. 
6    -        Vermilion. 
The  above  investments  to  Europe, 
per  invoices  *  -  - 


To  South  America  and  the 
Sundwich  Islands. 

Brig  Chilian's  cargo,  value    - 

-  Bogeta's 

-  Diana's 


2,548,631  1  4 


Dot. 

Disbursements  of  22  vessel.',  at  6,(KX» 

8  Rice  vessels  l,f)O0 

5  Lintin  -    400 


'  Tads. 

80,401  2  0 
434,661  5  0 

47,794  5  6 
212,052  0  0 
1,145,859  0  0 
206,359  6  8 
170,629  2  0 
213,579  2  0 

22,450  0  0 

12,925  0  0 
1,920  0  0 


Dollars. 

121,877-00 

119,110-00 

66,549-00 

138,954-00 

211,774-00 

231,968-00 

67,672-00 

71,982-00 

70,562-00 

90,545-00 

4,968  00 

31,.500-0O 

117,447-00 

162,554-50 

30,919-00 

140,000-00 

40,330-00 


38,290-00 

33,792-50 

37,180-00 

4,940-00 

600-00 

17,520-00 

16,515-00 

-    10,514-00 

23,872-50 

13,146-00 

14,220-00 

11,084-00 

7,550-00 

100,000  00 


40,000-00 
70,0110-110 
40,000-00 


132,000-00 
S,(X)0-00 
2,000-00 


3,539,765-47 


130,000  00 


112,000-00 


It  results  from  this  statement,  that  the  American  trade  at  Canton,  in  1831-32,  amounted  to  about 
12,000,000  do'.lars,  being  equal  to  three  fourths  of  that  carried  on  at  Canton  during  the  same  year  on 
account  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  the  dealings  of  the  Americans 
are  principally  carried  on  with  the  outside  merchants.  Captain  Collin,  and  other  American  gentlemen 
examined  by  the  late  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  China  tr.-tde,  speak  in  strong  terms  of 
the  facility  and  expedition  with  wh-ch  business  may  be  conducted  at  Canton.     '  " 
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The  following  statcmt-nt   .shows  the  amount  of  the  American  trade  from  1S29-30  to 
1831-32,  according  to  the  returns  furnished  to  parliament  by  the  East  India  Company. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  Imports  into,  and  Exports  from,  the  Port  of  Canton  by  the  Subjects  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  the  Years  1829-30  to  1831-3-2. 


Ycirs. 

Imports  into  China. 

Exports  from  China. 

Total  Value  Im- 
{wrts  and  Exports. 

Sale  Value         |           Dollars. 
Merchanitue. 

Total  Value. 

Total  Value. 

1829-30 
1830-31 

1831.3-2 

Dotlart. 
2,793,988 
2,871,320 
2,383,(k85 

DuUars. 

1,123,644 

183,655 

667,252 

Dollars. 
3,9l7,fi32 

3,054,975 
3,050,937 

Dtllars. 
4,10S,fill 
4,203,551 

5,857,732 

DMiirt. 
8,026,243 
7,318,526 
8,9ti8,669 

Bills  of  exchange  negotiated  by  the  Americans  in  1829-30,  393,650  dollars ;  ditto  in  1830-31,  1,168,500 
dollars  ;  ditto  in  1831-32,  2,480,871  dollars.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  229.  Scss.  1833,  p.  13.) 

Trade  of  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  S;c.  at  Canton.  —  Itcspecting  the  extent  of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Trench,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch  trades,  we  have  no  data  to  lay  before  the  reader  on  which  reliance 
could  be  placed  ;  but  they  are  inconsiderable  and  fluctuating,  conii)ared  with  the  branches  already 
described.  The  Dutch  trade  is  probably  the  largest ;  but  even  with  the  assistance  of  protecting  duties  ii'i 
Holland,  the  Dutch  are  unable  to  withstand  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  Americans.  The  Portu- 
guese trade,  particularly  that  with  the  possessions  of  Portugal  on  the  continent  of  India,  was  considerable 
during  the  war.  but  has  since  greatly  declined.  A  nation  of  nioic  spirit  than  the  Portuguese  would,  with 
the  advantage  they  enjoy  in  tiie  possession  of  the  convenient  station  of  Macao,  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
Chinese  trade  witli  superior  success,  'i  here  is  a  considerable  intercourse,  carried  on  in  Spanish  ships, 
between  Canton  and  Manilla.  The  Philipjiine  Islands  afl'ord  many  commodities  in  demand  in  the 
Chinese  markets ;  and  the  Spaniards  are  the  only  Kuropean  people  allowed  openly  to  trade  with  the  busy 
and  commercial  port  of  Amoy,  in  the  province  of  Pokien  ;  unl'ottunatcly,  however,  they  are  deficient  in 
the  skill  and  enterprise  required  fully  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages.  It  appears  from  the 
orticial  accounts,  published  by  the  French  government,  that  in  1831,  only  2  ships,  of  the  burden  of  585  tons, 
cleared  out  from  French  ports  for  China.  This,  we  believe,  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  trifling 
extent  to  which  the  great  article  of  Chinese  produce,  tea,  is  consumed  in  France. 

Trade  with  the  Indian  Islands,  §-e.  —  In  liis  evidence  before  tlic  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  ]\Ir.  Crawfiird  gave  the  following  instructive  details  with 
respect  to  the  native  foreign  trade  of  China :  — 

Native  Foreign  Trade  of  China.  —  "  The  principal  part  of  the  junk  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  four  con. 
tiguous  provinces  of  Canton,  I'okien,  Clukiaiig,  and  Kiannan. 

"No  foreign  trade  is  iiermittcd  with  the  island  of  Formosa ;  and  I  have  no  means  of  describing  the 
extent  of  the  trafilc  which  may  be  conducted  between  China,  Corea,  and  the  Leechew  Islands.  'J  he 
following  are  tlie  countries  with  which  China  carries  on  a  trade  in  junks  :  viz.  Japan,  the  Philippines,  the 
Soo-loo  Islands,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Uorneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Singapore,  Khio,  the  east  coast  of  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  Si.im,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin.  The  jwrts  of  China  at  which  this 
trade  is  coiiductetl  are  Canton,  Tchao.tcheou,  Nomhong,  Hoeitchcon,  Suheng,  Konpmoon,  Chang,  lini, 
and  Hainan,  in  the  province  of  Canton  ;  Amoy  and  Chinchew,  in  the  province  of  Fokien  ;  Ninfipo  and 
Sianghai,  in  the  province  of  Chekiang;  and  Soutcheon,  in  the  province  of  Kiannan.  I'he  following 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  approximation  to  the  number  of  junks  carrying  on  trade  with  the  diHercnt 
places  already  enumerated ;  viz. 


J.ipan  10  junks,  two  voyages 

Phili|>pine  Islands 

Soo.loo  Islands 

15orneo  13,  Celebes  2 

Java        -  .  . 

Sumatra 


Junks. 
20 
13 
4 
15 
7 
10 


Singapore  8,  Rhio  1 

Fait  coast  of  Malay  peninsula 

Si  am  .  .  ^ 

Cochin  China 

Cambodia 

Tonquin 


Junks. 

9 

6 
89 
20 

9 
20 
—  Total  222. 


"This  statement  does  not  include  a  great  number  of  small  junks  belonging  to  the  island  of  Hainan 
which  carry  on  trade  with  Tonquin,  C'ochin  China,  Cambodia,  Siani,  and  Singai>ore.  'i  hose  for  SianI 
amount  yearly  to  about  50,  and  for  the  Cochin  Chinese  dominions  to  about  4;> ;  these  alone  would  bring 
the  total  number  of  vessels  carrying  on  a  direct  trade  between  China  and  foreign  countries  to  ,;(;7.  The 
tr.-idc  with  Japan  is  confined  to  the  port  of  Ningpo,  in  Chekiang,  and  expressly  limited  to  10  vessels ;  but 
as  the  distance  from  Nangas.iki  is  a  voyage  of  no  more  than  4  days,  it  is  performed  twice  a  year. 

_"  With  the  exception  of  this  branch  of  trade,  the  foreign  intercourse  of  the  two  provinccs'Chckiang  and 
Kiannan,  which  are  famous  for  the  production  of  raw  silk,  teas,  and  nankeetis,  is  confined  to  the  I'hilii)- 
pine  Islands,  'I'onquin,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  and  Siam  ;  and  none  ot  this  class  of  vessels,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  have  ever  found  their  way  to  the  western  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The' number  of 
these  trading  with  Hiam  is  24,  all  of  considerable  size  ;  those  trading  with  the  Cochin  Chinese  dominions 
16,  also  of  considerable  size;  and  those  trading  with  the  Philippines  5  j  making  in  all  45,  of  which  the 
avcr.-ige  burden  does  not  fall  short  of  17,0<  0  tons.  1  am  the  Tuore  particular  in  describing  this  branch  ot 
the  Chinese  commerce,  as  we  do  not  ourselves  at  present  i)artake  of  it,  and  as  we  possess  no  direct  means 
of  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  it.  All  the  junks  carrying  on  this  tr.ide  with  Siam  are  owned  iti 
the  latter  country  and  not  in  China;  and  I  am  not  sure  how  far  it  may  not  also  be  so  in  the  other  ctscs 
1  ilo  not  doubt  but  that  a  similar  commerce  will,  in  the  event  of  a  free'  trade,  extend  to  Singapore  •  and 
that  through  this  channel  may  eventually  be  obtained  the  green  teas  of  Kiannan,  and  the  raw  siiks  of 
Chekiang. 

"Besides  the  junks  now  described,  there  is  another  numerous  class,  which  may  be  denominated  llic 
colonial  shipping  of  the  Chinese.  Wherever  the  Chinese  arc  settled  in  any  numbers,  junks  of  this  dcscrip 
tion  are  to  be  found  ;  such  as  In  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Straits  of  Maliicca,  \c.  ;  but  the  largest  commerce  ot 
this  description  is  conducted  from  the  Cochin  Chinese  dominions,  especially  from  Siam,  where  the 
number  was  estimated  to  me  at  200.  Several  junks  of  this  description  from  the  latter  country  come 
annually  to  Singapore,  of  which  the  burden  is  not  less  than  from  SCO  to  400  tons 

"  The  junks  which  trade  between  China  and  the  adjacent  countries  are  some  of  them  owned  and  built 
in  China;  but  a  considerable  numlcr  also  in  the  latter  countries,  particularly  in  Siam  and  Cochin  China 
Of  those  carrying  on  the  Siamese  trade,  indeed,  no  less  than  81  out  of  the  W^  of  considerable  size  were 
represented  to  me  as  being  built  and  owned  in  Siam.  The  small  junks,  however,  carrying  on  the  trade  ot 
Hainan,  arc  all  built  and  owned  in  China. 

"  The  junks,  whether  colonial  or  trading  direct  with  China,  vary  in  burden  from  2,000  piculs  to  Vy  000 
or  carry  dead  weight  from  120  to  900  tons.  Of  those  of  the  last  size  I  have  only  seen  3  or  4,  and  these  were' 
at  Siam,  and  thcsamc  which  were  commonly  employed  in  cai  rving  a  mitsion  aiid  tribute  vearly  from  Siam 
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to  Canton.  Of  the  whole  of  the  large  class  of  junks,  I  sliould  think  the  average  burden  will  not  be  over, 
rated  at  300  tons  each,  which  would  make  the  total  tonnage  employed  in  the  native  foreign  trade  of  China 
between  60,000  and  70,000  tons,  exclusive  of  the  small  junks  of  Hainan,  which,  estimated  at  150  tons  each, 
woulii  make  in  all  about  80,(X)0  tons. 

"  Thf  junks  built  in  China  are  usually  constructed  of  fir  and  other  inferior  woods.  When  they  arrive 
in  CamboJia,  Siara,  and  the  Malayan  islands,  they  commonly  furnish  themselves  with  masts,  rudders,  and 
wooden  anchors,  of  the  superior  timber  of  these  countries.  The  junks  built  in  Siam  are  a  superior  class 
of  ves.*e1s,  the  planks  and  upper  works  being  invariably  teak.  The  cost  of  ship-building  is  highest  at  the 
port  of  Amov  in  Fokien,  and  lowest  in  Siam.  At  these  places,  and  at  Chang-lim  in  Canton,  the  cost  ot  a 
Junk  of  8,000  piculs,  or  476  tons  burden,  was  stated  to  me,  by  several  commanders  of  junks,  to  be  as 
follows :  — 

At  Siam        ....-•         7,400  dollars. 
Chang-lim        .....        ]  6,000      — 
Amoy       ......       21,000     — 

A  junk  of  the  size  just  named  has  commonly  a  crew  of  'JO  hands,  consisting  of  the  following  officers, 
besides  the  crew  ;  a  commander,  a  pilot,  an  accountant,  a  captain  of  the  helm,  a  captain  of  the  anchor,  and 
s  captain  of  the  hold.  The  commander  receives  no  pay,  but  has  the  advantage  of  the  cabin  accommodation 
for  passengers,  reckoned  on  the  voyage  between  Canton  and  .Singapore  worth  150  Spanish  dollars.  He  is 
also  the  agent  of  the  owners,  and  receives  a  commission,  commonly  of  10  per  cent,  on  ihe  pro/its  of  such 
share  of  the  adventure,  generally  a  considerable  one,  in  which  they  are  concerned.  The  pilot  receives  for 
the  voyage  200  dolUirs  of  wages,  and  50  piculs  of  freight  out  and  home.  The  helmsman  has  15  piculs 
of  freight  and  no  wages.  The  captains  of  the  anchor  and  the  hold  have  9  piculs  of  freight  each  ;  and  the 
seamen  7  piculs  each.  None  of  those  have  any  wages.  The  olficers  and  seamen  of  the  colonial  junks  arc 
dilTerentlv  rewarded.  In  a  Siamese  junk,  for  example,  trading  between  the  Siamese  capital  and  Singapore, 
of  6,00')  piculs  burden,  the  commander  and  pilot  had  e.nch  |i)0  dollars  for  the  voyage,  with  12  piculs  ot 
freight  api  ce.  The  accountant  and  helmsman  had  half  of  this  allowance,  and  each  seaman  had  13  dollars, 
with  5  piculs  of  freight. 

"  In  construction  and  outfit,  Chinese  junks  are  clumsy  and  awkward  in  the  extreme.  The  Chinese  are 
quite  unacquainted  with  navigation,  saving  the  knowledge  of  the  compass  :  notwithstanding  this,  as  their 
pilots  are  expert,  their  voyages  short,  and  as  they  hardly  ever  sail  except  at  the  height  of  the  monsoons, 
when  a  fair  and  stcadv  7  or  8  knots'  breeze  carries  them  directly  from  port  to  port,  the  sea  risk  is  very 
small.  During  13  years'  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  trade,'  I  can  recollect  hearing  of  but  4  ship, 
wrecks  ;  and  in  all  these  instances  the  crews  were  saved. 

"  The  construction  and  rigging  of  a  Chinese  junk  may  be  looked  upon  as  her  proper  registry,  and  they 
are  a  verv  effectual  one  ,  for  the  least  deviation  from  them  would  subject  her  at  once  to  foreign  charges 
and  foreign  duties,  and  to  all  kinds  of  suspicion.  The  colonial  junks,  wh  ch  are  of  a  more  commodious 
form  and  outfit,  if  visiting  China,  are  subjected  to  the  same  duties  as  foreign  vessels.  Junks  built  in  Siam, 
or  any  other  adjacent  country,  if  constructed  and  fitted  out  after  the  customary  model,  are  admitted  to 
trade 'to  China  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  built  and  owned  in  the  country.  If  any  part  of  the  crew- 
consist  of  Siamese,  Cochin  Chinese,  or  other  f>re!gncrs,  the  latter  are  admitted  only  at  iheport  of  Canton  ; 
and  if  found  in  any  other  part  of  China,  would  he  seized  and  taken  up  by  the  police  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  thcv  were  Europeans.  The  niitive  trade  of  China  conducteil  with  foreign  countries  is  not 
a  clandestine  commerce,  unacknowletlgod  by  the  t  hinese  laws,  but  has  in  every  ca-e  at  least  the  express 
sanction  of  the  viceroy  or  governor  of  the  province,  who,  on  pctiiion,  decides  the  number  of  junks  that 
shall  be  allowed  to  engage  in  it;  and  even  ennmerates  the  article'  whi'-h  it  ^liall  be  k-gal  tocxpurt  and 
import.  .\t  cverv  port,  aUo,  where  such  a  fortign  trade  i.«  .■'anrtioiieil,  tlierc  is  a  lior.gor  IkhIv  ot  .xvurily 
merchants  as  at  Canton;  a  fact  which  sliovs  r!",<rly  eMoii::li  that  this  institution  is  pHrctI  of  the  laws  «>r 
customs  of  Cliina,  and  not  a  peculiar  ic.-.iiaini  ii«|-r>.-el  upon  tlie  inlerccmrM'  ^vitli  Ktiroiieans. 

"  The  Chinese  junks  properly  constructed  pay  no  i.ieasuromcnt  duty,  i.nd  no  cunishaw  or  prewnt  ; 
tlut'ies,  however,  are  i)aid  upon  goo<is  exported  and  imported,  wliitli  seein  to  didir  at  the  dirtbrcut 
provinces.  They  are  highest  at  Amoy,  and  lowest  in  the  island  of  Hainan.  The  Chinese  traders  ot 
Siam  informed  me  that  they  carried  on  the  fairest  and  easiest  trade,  subject  to  the  fewest  restrictions, 
in  the  ports  of  Ningpo  and  Siang.hai  in  Chekiang,  and  Soutchcon  in  Kiannan.  Great  dexterity  seems 
every  where  to  be  exercised  by  the  Chinese  in  evading  the  duties.  One  practice,  which  is  very  often 
followed,  will  aflbrd  a  gootl  example  of  this.  The  coasting  trade  of  China  is  nearly  free  from  all  duties 
and  other  imposts.  The  merchant  takes  advantage  of  this  ;  and  intending  in  reality  to  proceed  to  Siam 
or  Cochin  China,  for  example,  clears  a  junk  out  for  the  island  of  Hainan,  and  thus  avoids  the  payment  of 
duties.  When  she  returns  she  will  lie  4  or  5  days  off  the  month  of  the  nort,  until  a  regular  bargain 
be  made  with  the  Custom-house  officers  for  the  reduction  of  duties.  I'he  threat  held  out  in  such 
cases  is  to  proceed  to  another  i)<)rt,  and  thus  deprive  the  public  officers  of  their  customary  perquisites.  I 
was  assured  of  the  frequency  of  this  practice  by  Chinese  merchants  of  Cochin  China,  as  well  as  by  several 
commanders  of  junks  at  Singapore.  From  the  last-named  persons  1  had  another  fact  of  some  consequence, 
as  connected  with  the  Chinese  trade  ;  viz.  that  a  good  many  of  the  junks,  carrying  on  trade  with  foreign 
porU  to  the  westwarci  of  China,  often  proceeded  on  voyages  to  the  northward  in  the  same  season.  In  this 
manner  thev  stated  that  about  20  consideraiile  junks,  besides  a  great  many  small  ones,  proceeded  annually 
from  Caiito'n  to  Souchong,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Kiannan,  and  in  wealth  and  commerce  the  rival  of 
Canton  where  they  sold  about  20<t  chests  of  opium  at  an  advance  of  50  percent,  beyond  the  Canton  prices. 
Another  place  where  the  Canton  junks,  to  the  number  of  5  or  6,  repair  annually,  is  Chinchew,  in  the 
province  of  Canton,  within  the  fJulf  of  Pechclev,  or  Yellow  Sea,  and  as  far  north  as  the  37th  degree  of 
latitude."  —  (/(;i/JC/iJ/>,  l{<'i>o)t  <•/  1830,  p.  298  ) 

A  Cliiitese  .ship  or  junk  is  stUlotn  the  property  of  one  individual.  _  Sometimes  40,  .50, 
or  even  100  ditturent  mcrcliauts  purchase  a  ves.sel,  and  divide  her  into  as  many  different 
compartments  as  tliere  are  partners ;  so  tliat  each  knows  his  own  particular  part  in  the 
ship,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  fit  up  and  secure  as  lie  pleases.  Tiic  Inilk-hcads,  by  whicli 
these  divisions  are  formed,  consist  of  stout  planks,  so  well  caulked  as  to  be  completely 
water-tight.  A  ship  thus  formed  may  strike  on  a  rock,  and  yet  sustain  no  serious 
injury  ;  a  leak  sprinjjinjr  in  one  division  of  the  hold  will  not  be  attended  with  any 
damage  to  articles  placed  in  another;  and,  from  her  firmness,  she  is  qualified  to  resist 
a  more  than  ordinary  shock.  .\  considerable  loss  of  stowage  is,  of  course,  sustained ; 
but  the  Chinese  exports  generally  contain  a  considerable  value  in  small  bulk.  It  is  only 
the  very  largest  el.;ss  of  junks  that  have  so  many  owners;  but  even  in  the  smallest  chiss 
the  number  is  very  coiisiderable. 

Population  of  China.  —  The  most  conflicting  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Chinese  empire.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Chinese  authorities, 
it  was  found,  by  a  census  taken  in  1813,  to  amount,  for  China  Proper,  to  367,821,000! 
Vast  as  this  number  must  certainly  appear,  it  does  not,  taking  the  prodigious  extent  of 
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territoi-y  over  which  it  is  spread  into  account,  give  more  than  268  individuals  to  a 
square  mile, — a  density  inferior  to  that  of  several  European  countries.  It  is  said 
tliat  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  practice  of  under-rating  their  numbers  in  their  returns 
to  government.  —  {Companion  to  Anglo- Chinese  Calendar, -p-  156.)  We  are,  however, 
wholly  without  the  means  of  coming  to  any  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  degree  of  credit 
to  be  attached  to  this  census. 

Price  Current.  — A  perusal  ot  the  subjoined  Price  Current,  publislicd  at  Canton,  the  1st  of  December, 
18j'2,  will  give  the  reailer  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  various  articles  and  their  prices  in  the  Cantuii 
Bia.kef,  at  the  very  heifjlit  of  the  sliiiiping  season. 


Arah«r 
Uiclie  de  nicr 


ImporU. 


Canton,  1st  of  December,  1832. 
I     Till,  B. 


.    Sp.dts.  8   to    U  per  catty. 
4^      ^      \n.t  picul. 


i  !^uv<:Tkor 


Hcci'  wax 

I'etel  nut  .  •  - 

Bir«ls*  lints 

Ca:ii|fhor,  Jtarus 

('loves  .Mulucca 

Mauritius 
Cichini-al,  Europp,  garbled 

un-^rbletl 
Ccpper,  Soutli  America 

ot  l.ii-.tiu  fur  exportation 

Coral  frai;iueiiti{ 

Colloli,  holiili.ty 

Henpal 

.Mail,  a,  (old)  10- .T:  (new) 
Cotton  good4,  Brit  »h, 


40  per  catty. 
30         _ 
32  per  picul. 


XS  vds. 
■10  ilo. 


Sp.  drs.  2^  to  4i  per  piece. 

-      3i 


Caiiibric<  1'^  do. 

Aloiiteith'»  baiulaiinoes,  scarlet 

blue,  &c.  • 

Cotton  yarn.  No.  Ifi.  to  20. 

No.  ai.  to  JO. 

No.  30.  to  40. 

No.  40.  to  70. 

Cow  1>?zoar         -  .  .  - 

i'udh.^ar      .  .  ,  . 

Cuich,  I'exu  .  -  -  - 

l.lioi:y.  .M;turitiua 

l>ylon      -  -  .  - 

Elephanu'  leeih,  Ut,  S  to  8  to  a  picul 
Vd,  12  to  15      do.    - 
3d,  IS  to  25      do.    - 
cutlingi 


per  catty. 
25    to    26  per  picul. 
4    -      4i       — 


-     50    to  70 
-    cu.  50 
Sp.  dn.  1    to   1^ 


Fish  maws 
K  iniik 
t.amUier 
tiuut-n^,  crude 

(larifird 
Iron  bar,  1  to  .7  inch 

rod,  i  inch  and  under 
scrap 
Lead,  iiii,- 
Aiatc- 

Wvrrh        .... 
Nutmfgs        •  . 

(Iliiianuin,  earbled,  10 :  unearblcd 
Oj.iuin,  I'..tna  (nominal)    *  . 
Benares      do. 
Bomliay      do. 
llaiiiaum    do. 
Turkey        do. 
Pepp«T,  .Malay    ... 
I'uU-huclc         .     '        . 
Oiiicksilver 

Uattanf  ... 

Itice 

Rose,  Malovs 
Sialtjittre  at  \Mi.impoa 

Lintin 
8andal  wood,  Indian 

Sandwich  Island   -  ..^ 

.Saiian  wood,        -  .  .  ■        I'gO  to 

Sbaiks"  tins  .  .  .     23    to  24 

verj-  fine 
Skins,  rabbit 
seal 

lea  otter 
land  do. 
bea»er         .  .  .4} 


2  to  2i    — 


950 
950 
825 
825 
800 
73  to  8 


none. 
RJ  to  9 
0   -  10 


-  40  _ 

5  -  50  per  100. 
1-60  to  2  each. 
5    to  50 


fox 


70 


Sp.  drs.  20 


ao         _ 
60    per  picul. 


-    per  cwt. 

5    to    C  per  picul. 
^.■Si  to    4  _ 

52    .    35  per  catty. 

li  -    jicT  box. 


Sp,  drs.  15       -     per  picul. 
-     14  to  Hi        — 
1-40  -  1  50pery,-\rd. 
Camlets,  Knf^lish,  55  yds,  bv  30  ins.  14-15    per  iiiece. 

,  Duich,    40  do,  by  28  do.  26   -  28  — 

do.  broad,  40  do,  by  33  do,  26  -  28  — 


Loni,'-ells 
b^carlet  cuttings 

Exfioris. 
Alum,at  Macao,  Ij  to2  here       Sp. 
Aniseed,  .star 

oil  of 
Bainboo  canei 
B-.iissle.if 

t'aniplior,  at  Macao,  none  ;  at  Canton 
Cassia  (shipped  outside),  9  :  at        do. 

buds  (new) 
China  root 
Cul.ebs 

Dr.iKon's  blood 

Ualaiii;al        ... 
(iambuKO 
t^lxss  beads 
Hartall 
Lead,  white 
red 


80    to  90  per  picul. 


drs.  2-25 

per  picul. 

-      10    toll 



1-50 

per  cattv. 

-      14  to 

16 

per  1,0011. 

.     4.')    . 

46 

per  box. 

28    - 

30 

per  picul. 

-      12     - 

13 

— 

.      15 

_ 

-        3» 

— 

none. 

.'   SO  to  100 



-     -fi 

- 

— 

75    to  85         — 


10 


Mother-of-pearl  shells  .  .      20    to  22  — 

IMusk  .....      70  to  110  per  catty. 

Nankeens,  Company's  1st        -  -     72   to  74    per  100'. 

'2d,    1st  sort 
2d  do. 
3d,       .  .38 

small       ... 
blue  Nankin,  small  (9|  yds.  12  in.s.) 

large,  (lOi  do,  13  do.)    85    to  90 
Canton  .  -     62    -   63 

Oil  of  cassia 
Rhubarb 

Silk,  raw.  Nankin,  Taysaam        .  -    333 

Tsatlee         •  -    352 

Canton,  No.  1. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 


47    to  48         — 


do. 


i       -    per  caltr- 
to  55  per  picul. 


No.  5. 


{I 


taels  26(1  to  265 

-  250 

-  2'25  to  230 

-  140 
Sp.  drs,  90 


'  I'ineta 
Sugar  candy,  Chinchew 

Canton,  1st  sort 
2d   do. 
Tea,  Bohea 
Congou 
Campoy 
Souchonp 
Peko 

Ankoi  souchong 
Hys^ 


63 


skii 


ng 


Gunpowder 
Twaiikay 
Orange  jieko 
Caper 

Tortoisohell 

'lurmcric 

'liil( 


-  taela 

5-2  to  5-6 

€•2  to  6-4 

Sp.  drs 

.11 

taels 

G-6       . 

none. 

12   to  15 

'20    -  28 

28    -  30 

19     -  35 

38    -  60 

IS    -  20 

.'<:,    -  70 

26    -  35 

45    .  50 

61    -  6S 

enague 
4  crmllion 
Wliaiif^ea 


Sp.  drs. 


20    .  22         _ 


13 


5i 


34  to  35    per  bnx, 
.     22    .  25  per  I/KW. 
BiJlim. 
Gold       -       9S  touch  -  -      drs.  23j    r«r  tael. 

Syi  ec  silver  at  Lintin,  1  to  2  jicr  cent,  ivcmium. 
Spanish  dollars,  entire  ...  none. 

Uepublican  do.     -  .  .  .  do. 

Kxchanget. 
Ixindnn,  per  8p.  dr.,  6  months'  sight. 

Bills  NUitalile  for  negotiation  in  (jidla,  drs.  4'3. 


Be 


Other  bills  -"  .      "Ilrs.  4-4  to  4-.5. 

g.il  (o.'s  207  Sicca  ni|iees,  per  100  Sp.  drs.,  30  dayi'  light 


ivate  bill: 
Bombay 


Sm«ll«,  (for  a  small  supply) 
Steel,  fcnulish 

Swedish,  In  kits 
Stockfish 
S|.eller         - 
i  bread,  i^old  and  silver 
Tin  plates 

CANVAS  (Fr.  Toile  a  voile  ,-  Ger.  Seprltuch  ;  It.  Canevazza,  Lona  ;  Rus.  Parussnoe 
oolotno,  Parussinn ;  Sp.  Lona),  unbleached  cloth  of  hemp  or  flax,  chiefly  used  for  sails 
for  shipping.  Masters  of  ships  are  retjuircd  to  make  entry  of  all  foreign-made  sails 
and  cordage,  not  being  standing  or  running  rigging,  in  use  on  board  their  respective 
ships,  under  a  jienalty  of  100/.  Sails  in  actual  use,  and  fit  and  nei'cs>;ary  for  such  ship, 
are  imported  free  ;  lint  wlicn  otherwise  disposed  of,  they  are  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
.)f 'iO  per  cent. —(:?&•!  ,77//.  -1.  c.  .56.)  It  had  been  the  practice  for  a  con.siderable 
period   to  grant   bounties  on  the  exportation  of  canvas  or   sail-cloth  ;   these,   however, 
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2+6  CAOUTCHOUC.  —  CAPE-TOWN. 

finally  ceased  on  the  1st  of  January,  1832.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  2., 
new  sails  were  ordered  to  be  stamped  with  the  maker's  name  and  place  of  abode ;  but 
tliis  regulation  was  repealed  by  the  10  Geo.  4.  c.  43.   §  9. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  "  This  substance,  which  has  been  improperly  termed  elastic  gum, 
and  vulgarly,  from  its  common  application  to  rub  out  pencil  marks  on  paper,  India 
rubber,  is  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  different  plants  in  hot  countries.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  Jatropha  elastica,  and  Urceola  elastica.  The  juice  is  applied  in  succes- 
sive coatings  on  a  mould  of  clay,  and  dried  by  the  fire  or  in  the  sun  ;  and  when  of  a 
sufficient  tiiickness,  the  mould  is  crushed,  and  the  pieces  shaken  out.  Acids  separate 
the  caoutchouc  from  the  thinner  part  of  the  juice  at  once,  by  coagulating  it.  The  juice 
of  old  plants  yields  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  weight  ;  that  of  younger  plants  less.  Its 
colour,  when  fresh,  is  yellowish  white,  but  it  grows  darker  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
elasticity  of  this  substance  is  its  most  remarkable  property ;  when  warmed,  as  by  im- 
mersion in  hot  water,  slips  of  it  may  be  drawn  out  to  7  or  8  times  their  original  length,  and 
will  return  to  their  former  dimensions  nearly.  Cold  renders  it  stiff  and  rigid,  but  warmth 
restores  its  original  elasticity.  Exposed  to  the  fire,  it  softens,  swells  up,  and  burns  with 
a  bright  flame.      In  Cayenne  it  is  used  to  give  light  as  a  candle." —  (  lire's  Dictionary.) 

Caoutchouc  promises  to  become  an  article  of  very  considerable  importance.  M.  de 
la  Condamine,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  commimicate  authentic  information  with 
respect  to  it,  mentions,  that,  owing  to  its  being  impervious  to  water,  it  was  made  into 
bjots  by  the  Indians. — (  Voyage  de  la' Riviere  des  Ainazones,  p.  76. )  It  is  now  employed  in 
a  similar  way  here.  Means  have,  within  these  few  years,  been  discovered  of  reducing  it 
to  a  state  of  solution  ;  and  when  thin  filaments  of  it  are  spread  over  cloth  or  any  other 
substance,  it  is  rendered  impervious  alike  to  air  and  water.  Air  cushions  and  pillows 
are  manufactured  in  this  way  ;  as  are  water-proof  cloaks,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  &c.  It  is 
also  e\tcnsively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  braces  and  other  articles  which  it  is  desirable 
should  possess  considerable  elasticity  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  em- 
ployed still  more  extensively,  and  in  a  still  greater  variety  of  ways. 

Previously  to  1850,  the  importations  of  caoutchouc  were  eomi>.iratively  inconsiderable.  In  that  year  they 
amounted  to  about  52,(K)0  lbs.  ;  while,  during  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  April,  1833,  the  quantity  entered 
fur  consumption  amounted  to  178,67Glbs.  Its  price  varies  from  Grf.  to  2i.  &d.  per  lb.  The  duty  has  been 
judiciously  reduced  from  orf.  per  lb.  to  \s.  per  cwt 

CAPERS  (Fr.  Capres ;  Ger.  Kuppern ;  Du.  Kappers ;  It.  Cappari ;  Sp.  Alca- 
parras  ;  Rus.  Kaperszd  ;  Lat.  Capparis),  the  pickled  buds  of  the  Capparis  spinosa,  a 
low  shrub,  gencr.illy  growing  out  of  the  joints  of  old  walls,  and  the  fissures  of  rocks,  in 
most  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe.  Capers  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
different  parts  of  the  IMediterrancan  ;  the  best  from  Toulon  in  France.  Some  small 
salt  capers  come  from  IMajorca,  and  a  i^w  flat  ones  from  about  Lyons.  The  duty  of  6d. 
])er  lb.  on  capers  produced,  in  1832,  1,553/.  5s.  Ad.  nett,  showing  that  62,130  lbs.  had 
been  entered  for  home  consumption. 

CAPE-TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  British  territory  in  South  Africa  ;  lat.  33*=  55'56"S., 
long.  18^  21'  E.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Table  Bay,  about  32  miles  north  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  territory  to  which  it  gives  its 
name.  Tlie  town  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1650  ;  and  remained,  with  the  territory 
subject  to  it,  in  their  possession,  till  it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1795.  It  was  restored 
to  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens;  but  being  again  captured  by  the  British  in  1806, 
it  was  finally  ceded  to  us  in  1815.  The  streets  are  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  many  of  them  being  watered  by  canals,  and  planted  on  each 
side  with  oaks.  The  population  in  1829-30  amounted,  according  to  the  Statement  in 
tlie  Cape  Almanac,  to  13,103  free  persons  and  5,838  slaves,  making  together  18,491. 
The  town  is  defended  by  a  castle  of  considerable  strength.  Table  Bay  is  capable  of 
containing  any  number  of  ships ;  but  it  is  exposed  to  the  westerly  wind.s,  which,  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  throw  in  a  heavy  swell,  that  has  been  productive 
of  many  distressing  accidents.  Tiiis,  in  fact,  is  the  great  drawback  upon  Cape- Town, 
which  in  all  other  respects  is  most  admirably  fitted  for  a  commercial  station.  At  the 
proper  season,  however,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  the  easterly  monsoon.  Table  Bay  is 
j)erfeetly  safe ;  while  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  provisions,  the  healthiness  of  the 
climate,  and  above  all  its  position,  render  it  a  peculiarly  desirable  resting  place  for  ships 
bound  to  or  from  India,  China,  Australia,  &c. 

The  subjoined  plan  of  Table  Bay  is  taken  from  the  survey  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
executed  by  Lieut.  Vidal  and  others,  imder  the  direction  of  Captain  Owen. 

References  to  the  Plan.  —  A,  light-house,  furnished  with  double  liRhts.  They  may  be  seen  clearly  ofT 
deck  at  In  milfs'  distance;  but  they  do  not  appear  double  till  within  6  or  7  miles  to  the  westward  ;  from 
the  northward  only  one  light  is  scrn.  K,  I.ion's  Rump.  (',  Tabic  Mountain.  D,  Devil's  Peak,  in  lat 
33"  57  2'.     K,  Kobbin  Isl.ind.     F    .Salt   Kiver.     The  figures  denote  the  soundings  in   fathoms. 

Port  Instructions.  —  Art  1.  On  the  arrival  of  merchant  vessels  in  Table  Bay,  a  proper  berth  will  be 
pnintedout  to  the  masters  thereof  by  the  port  captain,  when  he  hoards  them  ;  and  no  master  of  a  merchant 
ve«M-shall  shift  his  berth  without  permission  from  the  port  captain,  unless  in  case  of  extreme  eir.ergency, 
wl^qo  Ju.-.iOU,.;t  rciiort  his  having  done  so  as  early  aspossil.tc  at  the  Port-office. 
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2.  Should  it  be  the  intention  of  a  master  of  a  vessel  to  discharge  or  receive  on  board  any  considerable 
quantity  of  merchandise,  a  berth  will  be  pointe<l  out  to  him  as  close  to  the  jetty,  or  other  landing  nlace, 
as  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  other  c ircumstanres  will  admit.  And  the  master  will  then  moor  with  two 
bower  anchors,  with  an  open  hawse  to  the  N. N.E.,  taking  especial  rare,  in  so  mooring,  not  to  overlay  the 
anchors  of  any  other  ship,  or  in  any  way  to  give  the  vessel  near  him  a  foul  berth.  Ships  and  vessels 
touching  in  Table  15ay  for  water  and  refreshmciiLs  alone,  may  ride  at  single  anchor  in  the  outer  anchor, 
age  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  particularly  recommended  to  veer  out  80  or  iiO  fathoms,  if  they  ride  by  a  chain 
cable,  as  the  liability  of  starting  or  fouling  the  anchor,  or  breaking  the  chain,  will  thereby  be  greatly 
lessened  ;  and  if  riding  by  a  rope  or  coir  cable,  to  run  out  a  stream  or  good  kedge,  to  steady  the  ship  ;  and 
in  both  cases  the  other  bower  anchor  should  be  kept  in  j)erfect  readiness  to  let  go.  When  the  vessel  is 
properly  moored  with  bower  anchors,  or  well  secured  with  a  bower  and  stream  anchor,  and  with  good 
cables,  buoys,  and  buoy-ropes,  the  master  will  then  take  the  exact  place  of  the  ship  by  the  bearings  of  2 
land-marks,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  ;  and  should  accident  occur,  by  w  hich  the  vessel  may  drift  from 
this  situation,  or  lose  her  anchors,  a  good  bearing  and  depth  of  water  must  be  taken  at  the  time,  and  the 
same  must  be  notified  in  writing  to  the  port  captain.  It  is  particularly  recommended  that  vessels  be  kept 
as  snug  as  possible,  to  counteract  the  ell'ectg  of  the  periodical  winds,  which  at  times  blow  witli  consider- 
able violence.    , 
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The  district  subject  to  Cape- Town  is  of  very  great  extent,  and  contains  every  variety 
of  soil,  from  the  richest  level  land  to  the  wildest  mountain,  and  tracts  destitute  of  even 
the  appearance  of  vegetation.  The  climate  fluctuates  between  the  two  extremes  of  rain 
and  drought.  On  the  wliole,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  seem  to  be  pretty  equally 
balanced  ;  and  the  pros])ects  which  it  holds  out  to  the  industrious  emigrant,  if  not  very 
alluring,  are  certainly  not  discouraging. 

Population.  —  According  to  the  official  returns,  the  population  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in 
1831,  consisted  of — 

Whites  and  Free  Coloured.  Slaves. 

Male.  Female.  Male.  Female. 

48,672  41,0*3  18,812  15,321  Total     12?,84S; 

but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  population  considerably  exceeds  what  is 
giveiT  in  tliis  statement,  and  that  it  may  be  taken  at  140,000. 

Produce.  —  Large  quantities  of  corn  of  a  very  good  description  are  produced  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape- Town  ;  but  its  free  exportation  is  restrained  ;  none 
being  allowed  to  be  sent  abroad,  except  a  specified  quantity  decided  upon  by  government 
after  an  investigation  into  tbe  state  of  the  crops !  This  restriction,  Mr.  Tliompson  tells 
us  (  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  p.  395. ),  has  neither  produced  regular  prices  nor  averted 
scarcity.  It  has,  however,  been  in  no  common  degree  injurious  to  the  colony ;  and  it 
is  really  surprising  that  systems  of  policy  universally  condemned  in  England  should  be 
allowed  to  exert  a  pernicious  influence  over  any  of  our  colonies.  The  Mauritius  and 
llio  Janeiro  are  the  principal  markets  for  the  corn  of  the  Cape. 

Large  quantities  of  wine,  and  of  what  is  called  brandy,  are  produced  at  the  Cape ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Constantia,  they  are  very  inferior.  Objections  have  been 
made  to  the  duties  recently  imposed  on  Cape  wines ;  but,  as  it  appears  to  »is,  without 
any  good  foundation.  Tlie  real  effect  of  allowing  their  importation  at  a  comparatively 
low  duty  is  not  to  occasion  their  direct  consumption,  but  to  cause  them  to  be  employed 
as  a  convenient  means  of  adulterating  others ;  so  that,  besides  being  injurious  to  the 
revenue,  such  reduction  of  duty  promotes  fraudulent  practices,  and  detracts  from  the 
comforts  of  the  public. 

Considerable  quantities  of  hides,  skins,  and  horns  are  exported.  They  are  princi- 
pally brought  from  Algoa  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  colony ;  and  the  trade  has 
increased  very  f;<st  during  the  last  C  or  7  years.  Horses,  butter,  beef,  ivory,  whale  oil, 
aloes,  argol,  and  various  other  articles,  are  among  the  exports. 

Tlie  imports  at  the  Cape  consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  furni- 
ture, haberdashery,  soap,  paper,  books,  and  portions  of  most  articles  used  in  this  country. 
Piece  "-oods  and  teak  timber  are  imported  from  Lidia,  tea  from  China,  sugar  from  India 
and  the  Mauritius,  &c. 

Revenue,  §-e.  —  The  total  revenue  of  the  Cape  Colony  fur  the  year  1 832  amounted  to 
130,P08/.  7.?.  3hd. ;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  126,889/.  Os.  9jd.  ;  leaving 
a  balance  of  3,919/.   6s.    lO^il.  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Trade.  —  The  trade  between  the  colonists  and  the  independent  natives  is  subjected  to 
various  restraints,  of  which  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  discover  the  policy.  The  sale 
of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  to  the  natives  has  been  prohibited  ;  a  regulation  which 
might  have  been  a  judicious  one,  had  they  not  been  able  to  obtain  them  from  any 
one  else.  Hut  the  Americans  have  begun  to  trade  at  Natal,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and  have  liberally  supi)lied  the  natives  with  these  and  various  other  articles  ;  so  that  by 
keeping  up  the  regulation  in  question,  we  merely  exclude  ourselves  from  participating  in 
what  might  be  an  advantageous  trade. 

According  to  the  accoinits  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  values  of  the  products  imported  into 
and  exported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1831,  were  as  under  — 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Great  Britain            -                  -                  -                  - 
British  colonies                  •              -                  -            - 
Foreign  states          .                 .                 .                 - 

Totals 

281,44.5 
37,7.01 
25,855 

]27,46S 
7(',957 
14,700 

jff  345.051 

.£213,125             \ 

Durini;  the  same  year,  the  ships  and  tonnage  entering  inwards  from,  and  clearing  outwards  to,  the 
undermentioned  countries,  were:  — 


1                                                      CountriM. 

Inwards. 

Outwards.               1 

Britain 

Briti.ih  colonics 
Foreign  states 

-    ^       "     - 

Totals 

Shiiis. 

79 
8S 
38 

~2a5 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

20,737 
£0,9GO 
14,769 

104 
75 
52 

S3,.';e3 

19,097 
9,915 

65,4<56 

2>1         1       62,405       1 
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Articles  exported  from  the  Cape.  ^The  following  account  of  the  exports  from  the  Cape  in  1829  ii 
taken  from  the  Cape  Almnnsc  for  1S31.  It  is  the  most  complete  of  any  that  we  have  seen,  and  its 
accuracy  may  be  depended  upon. 

Articles,  the  Produce  and  Manufacture  of  the  Cape  Colony,  exported  during  1829. 


Aloes,  375,736  lbs.  and  Gl  casks  and  cases, 

estimated  value  -  • 

AfkoI,  iiJ,42'ilbs.  -  -  - 

Uutter,  lU6,5ly  lbs.  and  1.52  ca<ks  and  jars     •' 
Beef,  pork,  and  tonf;ues,  salted,  1 ,7S0  caaks  and 
ke;,'S  .... 

Beer,  3,30G  ga'lons  .  .  .' 

Hiscuiu  and  nlsks,  20,000  lbs. 
Corn,  grain,  meal,  &c.,  viz.  I 

Barlr;  and  oau,  13,.>J3  muids         •        -i 

Beans  and  peas,  60  luuids 

Bnm,  36,.Wilbs.  -  .  -' 

Fiour,  ;s,'.i24lbs.  -  -  .' 

U'beit,  1tA,'t36  iDuids 
Chees«  ...  .        . 

Curiositie*  .... 

Oonfecliunery  -  -  -  - 

randies,  11,5S4  lbs.  .  -  .' 

Carriaccs  -  .  -  -J 

feathers,  ostrich,  539  lbs.  and  31  boxes 

run  .  .  .  . 

Kruits,  dried,  133,333  lbs. 
I  green  .... 

I  (harden  seeits  and  bulbs  -  .         . 

Uufti,  1G,913  lbs.  and  *i  cases 
llide^,  hur!>e  and  ox,  79,035  pieces 
lloin., '^  I4,r.lu  in  number 
I  lia>,  V'.l,lU(lll>s.  ...  .1 

j  liorses,  314  in  number  .  -  .| 

I  Ivorv,  Vo,497  lbs.  and  2'.f7  tusks,  bundles  and 
I      ca»ks  ... 

t  I.  me,  7V  h.llf-aanis  •  .  .{ 

I  lAf.tll.cr,  "i  rases  ... 

.Mule,  48  head 

Oi  ,  whale,  .'>4,C62  gallons  and  90  casks 
[  Oxen,  cow»,  and  calves,  444  head 


r..l.inie 

Potatoes  and  onioiu,  3ti7  i 


lids 


Amount 

£    S. 

d. 

2,794  0 

n 

5.35  0 

5,5-0  16 

4i 

4,353  7 

H 

!i40  0 

0 

1228  0 

0 

4,103  6 

0 

87  0 

(1 

121  0 

0 

866  0 

0 

23,449  0 

0 

31  10 

0 

467  12 

6 

29  0 

0 

3S3  0 

II 

38  0 

0 

1,917  0 

0 

1,5S9  10 

5 

4,«6  0 

0 

49  0 

0 

413  2 

0 

96  0 

1) 

33,722  18 

5-i 

5,989  6 

0 

79  0 

0 

8,753  0 

0 

3,759  0 

0 

10  0 

II 

10  1) 

(1 

CSS  0 

II 

4,023  G 

0 

1,782  0 

II 

(i3  0 

0 

169  0 

II 

1.3S  0 

u 

Salt,  288  muids 

Sheep,  3,282  in  number ;  pigs,  33  ;  goats,  2 

Spirits,  viz. 

Brandy,  l,40Si  gallons 

Liqueurs,  24  gallons 
Soap,  1,218  lbs. 
Saddlery  and  harness 
Skins,  viz. 

Goat,  91,781  pieces  and  55  bundles 

Seal,  3,928  pieces 

Sheep,  77,345  pieces 

Calf,  1,414  pie<-es  and  2  bundles 

Kabbit  and  mole,  490  pieces 

Karosses,  1  case 
Tallow,  13,335  lbs. 
Vinegar,  428  gallons 
Wine,  ordinary,  l,548,977i  gallons 

Constantia,  2,874  gallons 
Wool,  3.-),2'50  lbs.  and  11  bags 
Wood        .... 
Whalebone,  13,03S  lbs.  and  229  bundles 
Wav,  bees',  9 10  lbs. 
Zebras,  4  head  -  -  , 


Supplies  (u  fiis  Majesiif's  Navy, 
Beer,  fresh,  13.7,662  lbs. 
Bistuii,  259,616  lbs. 
Bread,  soft,  118,480  lbs. 
Hour,  57,422  lbs. 
Hav,  5,630  lbs. 
R.Visins,  10,722  lbs. 
Sheep,  31  in  number,  and  oxen  23 
\'egelabks,30,OI3  1bs. 
'"   le,  ordinary,  18,091  Imperial  quarts 
Total  tstimaled  value  of- colonial  pro 
duce   and    nianufictures    exported  ^£ 


•ing  the  vear  1829 


0.7 


Amount 

je 

S. 

rf. 

28 

16 

0 

1,50G 

10 

0 

85 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

24 

1) 

0 

23 

0 

0 

514 

15 

0 

834 

(> 

0 

3,795 

(1 

() 

169 

0 

0 

14 

II 

0 

7 

10 

0 

408 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

146,936 

U 

0 

2,137 

(» 

(1 

1,220 

0 

(1 

73 

10 

1) 

1,392 

0 

0 

717 

n 

0 

2,859 

0 

0 

740 

II 

0 

632 

0 

0 

26 

1) 

0 

191 

0 

n 

83 

0 

0 

306 

0 

0 

1,432 

0 

0 

285,247  15 

lOi 

CusTOM-nocsE  Regulations,  Fees,  &c. 


On  Admtitwn  t\fa  Ship  to  Entry,  o/»5en'C  — 

1.  The  ship's  registtr  must  l>e  Iwlged  in  the  Custom.house, 
until  the  vt-issel  clear  ag:tin  for  sea. 

2.  The  manifest  of  the  cargo  on  board  for  this  place  must 
be  deposited  there. 

3.  The  cockets  of  cargw^  shipped  from  any  place  in  (ireat 
Brt'ain  or  Ireland  for  this  place  must  also  be  deposited  there. 

From  the  endorsement  of  such  cockeLs,  an  extract  is  to  be 
made,  which  will  show  the  contents  of  the  dirterenl  packages 
on  lHi.ird,  and  facilitate  the  making  out  of  the  entries. 

4.  In  making  out  the  declarations,  the  value  by  invoice  of 
theditrerent  commodities  must  be  given  by  the  iniimrter,  in 
ordtT  to  enable  the  Custcin-liouse  to  estimate  the  duties  pay. 
able,  and  to  tend  in  to  government,  annually,  the  required 
statement  of  the  total  duties  received  upon  the  several  articles 
imported. 

In  the  clearing  of  a  Ship  outwardt,  obterve  — 
''  I.  Tlie  master  must  protluce  a  certificate  from  the  harbour 
master,  that  the  tonnage  duties  of  the  port  have  been  paid. 

2.  The  ex|>ort  manliest  must  be  examined  with  the  permits 
granted,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  packages  have  been 
sliipp  d  without  a  permit. 

3.  Ex|>ort  declarations  must  be  .sent  in  by  the  several 
shippers,  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods  or  produce 
shi)>i>ed  by  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
exports  of  the  rolonv. 

4.  When  Cape  wine  is  shipped  for  exportation  to  England, 
affidavit  of  the  particular  description  of  such  wine  must  be 
delivfred,  and  a  certificate  granted,  by  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller of  customs,  to  the  master,  of  his  having  received  such 
affidavit. 

•5.  Manifests,  in  triplicate,  of  such  cowls  as  are  shipped 
from  the  Cape  for  Great  Britain,  must  Ik*  delivered,  signed, 
and  sworn  to  by  the  master,  before  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller. 

The  original  of  which  is  to  be  returned  to  the  master  to 
accompany  the  cargo. 

The  duplicate  to  lie  forwarded,  by  the  6rst  conveyance  sail. 
Ing  subse<;uently  to  the  vessel  containing  the  original,  to  the 
commissioners  of  customs  in  England  or  Scotland  resinctively, 
as  the  case  may  happen. 

And  the  triplicate,  written  on  or  covered  with  a  stamp,  to 
remain  as  an  office  copy. 

Nn.  —  Shi|>s  taking  in  cargoes  for  other  parts  of  the  world, 
are  required  to  deliver  only  original  and  duplicate  manifests. 

Detcriptiim  (if  Stamps  rt^irtd,  L.    *.  rf. 

From    1  to  10  tons  of  goods  shipped  flrom  the  Cape     0     7    6 

10  .  20  .  .  .  .         .     0  15    0 

20  -    .50  .  .  .  -     1   10    0 

50  and  upwards        -  -  .  .260 

6.  When  whale  oil  or  whale  bone  is  shipped  from  the  Ctpe 
for  England,  the  proprietor  nf  the  u  hate  fishery  is  to  make 
oath,  before  the  c«tllector  or  comptroller,  that  the  san  e  were 
band  ^fiite  the  produce  of  fisli,  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea, 
&ctu:illy  taken  and  caught  wholly  by  his  M.ijesty's  sub)ects 
usually  residing  in  th.s  colony  ;  and  the  collector  or  comptro'ler 
is  to  grant  a  certificate  under  his  hand  and  seal  to  the  master, 
testifving  that  such  oath  hath  been  made  be'bre  him. 

7.  %Vhen  saltetl  seal  skins  are  shipped  from  the  Cape  for 
England,  the  shipper  is  to  make  oath  lief  ire  the  collector  or 
comptrol'er,  that  tne  same  arc  really  atid  6oii<i  fide  the  skins  tf 


seals  taken  and  caught  on  the  coast  appertaining  to  the  Cane 
of  Good  Hope,  wholly  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  usually  residing 
ill  this  colony;  and  that  all  the  salt  used  in  tie  curing  or 
preserving  of  the  same  was  not  made  in,  or  exported  from, 
(ireat  Britain  or  Ireland  ;  and  the  collector  or  comptroller  ia 
to  grant  a  certificate  to  the  master  accordingly. 

8.  The  original  manifest,  and  a  copy  thereof,  of  ships  touch, 
ing  at  the  (ape  of  Good  Hope,  with  cargoes  from  the  east- 
ward for  England,  to  be  delivered  and  sworn  to  by  the  master 
before  the  collector  or  comptroller.  The  originai  to  be  returned 
to  the  master,  and  the  c-  ly  forwarded  from  the  Custom-house 
to  the  commissioner  of  c.istoms. 

9.  If  any  part  of  such  cargo  shall  be  discharged  a(  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  collector  or  comptroller  is  to  indorseuuon 
the  manifest  the  part  of  the  cargo  so  discharged,  and  verify 

10.  The  usual  fees  to  be  charged,  viz.  _  £,.    ,.  rf. 
Entrance           .... 
Clearance     •         .               .               .              . 
Landing  lor  shipping)  c  irgo 
Landing  (or  shipping^  pan  cargo 
Coastwise:  Landing  (or  shipping)  part  cargo 

Manifest  of  goods  taken  in  here 

COiOstwise;  Entrance — gratis. 

(.clearance  -  -  .  ,  .01 

Landing  (or  shipping)  cargo         -  .  -    0     3 


-  6    ,. 

0  6    0 

0  15    O 

0  7    6 

0  16 

0  16 


In  obtaining  Permita,  obterve 

I.  No  credit  will  be  given  to  any  person  whatever. 
•   '^"  The  duties  are  to  be  collected  on  all  imports,  whether 
inlended  for  private  use,  for  presents,  or  for  trade ;  except  ou 
wearing  apparel  accompanying  the  proprietor. 

Ol  on  specie. 

On  garden  seeds. 

On  lorses  (ixclusive  of  geldings). 

On  gooils  lodged  in  the  Custom-house  stores  for  exportalton. 

On  goiHls  •ransliippiil  in  the  bay  for  other  ports  (provided 
neither  bargain  nor  sale  of  them  have  taken  place). 

On  naval  stores.  '         ' 

On  government  stores  (provided  an  order  be  sent  from  go- 

3.  U.  6J.  is  charged  for  every  permit  for  goods  exceeding 
^he  v-alueof  ,/.  lOi.  shiiiped  or  landi-d,  and  9,/.  on  goods  under 
,/.  10».  value  ;  as  also  9i/.  for  every  baggage  permit. 

K'luirfagr  Duet.  /,.    ,.  <f. 

Every  pipe,  puncheon,  or  cask  etjual  In  size  or  larger 

■  ■  .  • .         ,    -  -    0     1     6 

any  description  of  cask  larger 


Every  half-pipe, 
than  a  half-aa 
For  every  hoist  at  the  crai 
For  every  horse 
Fur  all  < 
Fori 


0    7    6 
0     1     6 


I  or  a  pig        .  .  .  .  -004} 

I'orcvcry  case  measuring  i  a  ton,  or  larger  .016 

Port  Duet. 

Upon  all  vessels  entering  this  jiort  for  the  punioses  of  trade. 
perton,4Ai/.  '  * 

Ijion  all  vessels  entering  this  port  to  pn^ure  refrcshinent'i 
or  for  any  purjiose  short  of  trade,  per  ton,  2^1/. 
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Regulations  as  to  jratte.  —  All  gooiis,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the 
territories  or  dependencies  thereof,  are  subject  on  importation  into  England)  to  the  same  duties  as  are 
imposed  on  the  like  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  British  possessions  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  except  when  any  other  duty  is  expressly  laid  on  them.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4. 
c.  5&  t  9.) 

The  6  Geo.  4.  c.  114.  enacti,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any  order  in  council  to  be  issued 
from  time  to  time,  to  give  such  directions  and  make  such  regulations  touching  the  trade  and  com- 
merce to  and  from  any  British  possessions  in  Africa,  as  to  his  Majesty  in  council  shall  appear  most 
expedient  and  salutary  ;  and  if  any  goods  be  imported  or  exported  in  any  manner  contrary  to  such  order 
of  his  Majesty  in  council,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with  the  ship  importing  or  exixjrting  the 
tame.  —  \'o.  —         • . 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  re-export,  from  any  of  his  Majesty's  possessions  abroad,  to  any 
foreign  place,  any  coals,  the  pro<luce  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  no  such  coals  shall  be  shipped  at  any 
of  such  possessions,  to  be  exported  to  any  British  place,  until  the  exporter  or  the  master  of  the  ex]>orting 
vessel  shall  have  given  bond,  with  one  sufficient  surety,  in  double  the  value  of  the  coals,  that  such  coaU 
shall  not  be  landed  at  any  foreign  place.  —  ^85. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  shipper  of  any  wine,  the  produce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  of  its  dependencies, 
which  is  to  be  exported  thence,  to  go  before  the  chief  officer  of  customs,  and  make  and  sign  an  affidavit 
before  him,  that  such  wine  was  really  and  boiui  fide  the  produce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  of  its  de- 
pendencies ;  and  such  officer  is  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  administer  such  affidavit,  and  to  grant  a 
certificate  thereof,  setting  forth  in  such  certificate  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  the  wine  is  to  be  exported, 
and  the  destination  of  the  same. —  \  1% 

DulUs.  —  A  duty  of  ji  per  cent,  is  charged  on  the  importation  of  all  articles  of  the  growth,  production, 
or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  British  plantations  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  duty  of  10  per  cent  is  charged  on  the  importation  (by  British  vessels)  of  all  articles  of  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  foreign  Europe,  America,  or  the  eastward  of  the  Cape,  to  be  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  declaration  of  the  value  by  the  importer.  Ko  abatement  or  reduction  whatever  admitted,  ex- 
cept of  the  duties  and  landing  charges  payable  on  the  importation  thereof. 

An  additional  duty  of  \s.  6d.  per  gallon  is  charged  on  the  importation  of  arrack,  rum,  gin,  liqueurs, 
whisky,  or  other  spirituous  liquors,  brandy  excepted. 

No  tea  may  be  landed,  unless  the  permission  of  the  East  India  Company's  agent  be  first  obtained. 

No  ammunition  may  be  landed  or  shipped,  unless  the  permission  of  government  be  first  obtained. 

Commission.  — The  following  rates  of  commission  are  charged  and  allowed,  namely  — 

Per  cent. 

1.  On  the  nett  amount  of  all  sales  of  goods  by  public  sale,  and  on  the  gross  amount  of  all  other  sales    5 

2.  Goods  consigned,  and  afterwards  withdrawn  -  -  -  -  -  -    2J 

3l  On   purchases  effected  from  the  proceeds  of  goods  on  which  a  commission  has  already  been 

charged               .                  -                  -                  •-  -                  -                      -2J 

4.  On  all  other  purcha.ses,  or  shipments  of  goods               .  .                      -                  -           -    5i 

5.  On  the  sale  or  purchases  of  ships,  houses,  or  lands               •  -               •            -               -    2J 

6.  On  ships'  disbursements               -                  •                  -  -                   --".J^S 

7.  On  procuring  freight  .-  --  ....5 
S.  On  collecting  freight  on  ships  bound  to  this  place  -  -  -  -  »  2i 
9.  On  guaranteeing  bills  or  bonds  by  indorsement  or  otherwise  -               -               -            -    2J 

10.  On  collecting  debts  without  recourse  to  law  _--               -             -               -               -Sj 

Ditto,  where  legal  proceedings  are  taken  •-               -               -               .-..5 

11.  On  effecting  remittances  by  bills  of  exchange  •           -                  -               -               -           -    1 

12.  On  the  negotiation  of  bills               -  --                  -                  ---1 

13.  On  effecting  insurances           -                  -  -                   •                  -                  -                  -OJ 

14.  On  the  administration  of  estates                      -  -                  -                   -                  -           -    5 

15.  On  cash  advances                -                  -  -                  -                  -                  ---2i 

16.  On  the  debtor  and  creditor  sides  of  cash  accounts,  on  which  no  other  commission  is  charged         .    1 
Money.  —  Accounts  are  either  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings,  or  in  rix-doUars,  schil- 

lings,  and  stivers. 

1  Stiver  =        f  of  a  Penny. 

6  Stivers  =      2^  Pence,  or  1  schilling. 

8  Schillings     =       18  Pence,  or  1  rix-dollar. 
TTie  commissariat  department  grant  bills  on  the  Treasury  at  a  premium  of  U  per  cent 
Weights  and  Measures.  — The  weights  made  use  of  in  the  Cape  are  derived  from  the  standard  pound  of 
Amsterdam;  and  those  assized  are  from  50 lbs. down  to  1  loot,  or  the  3'2d  part  of  a  pound,  which  is  re- 
garded as  unity. 


Liquid  Measure. 
16  Flasks        =         1  Anker. 
4  Ankers      =        1  Aam. 
4  Aams        =        1  Leaguer. 
Com  Measure. 
4  Schcpels     —     1  Muid. 
10  Muids        =     1  Ix>ad.     107  schepels  = 
83  Winch,  bushels,  or  4  schepels  =  3  Imp.  bush. 
ciy  nearly. 


The  muid  of  wheat  weighs,  at  an  average,  about 
110  lbs.  Dutch,  being  somewhat  over  196  lbs.  Ea- 
glish. 

Cloth  and  Long  Measures. 
12  Rhynland  inches  —  1  Rhynland  foot 
27  ditto  =  1  Dutch  ell. 

144  ditto  =  1  Square  foot 

144  Square  feet  =  1  Rood. 

600  Roods  =  1  Morgen. 


Colonial  Weights  and  Measures  compared  with  those  of  England. 
Weights. 
100  lbs.  Dutch        =      nearly  109  lbs.  English  avoirdupois. 
100  lbs.  English      -       nearly  92  lbs.  Dutch. 
Wine  or  Liquid  Measure. 
1  Flask  =     0  6  Old  gallon,  or  4-046  Imperial  gallons. 

I  Anker        =     9}        ditto,  79  ditto. 

1  Aum  =     38        ditto,  31 5  ditto. 

1  Leaguer     =  152        ditto,  1266  ditto. 

1  Pipe  ^   110        ditto,  916  ditto. 

Saldanha  Hay,  in  lat  33^6'  S.,  long.  17°  58'  15"  E.,  being  16^  leagues  north  of  Cape-Town,  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  commodious  harbours  in  the  world.     It  is  perfectly  safe  at  all  seasons. 

Besides  the  Cape  Almanac,  one  of  the  best  of  that  class  of  publications,  and  the  other  authorities 
referred  to,  we  have  derived  part  of  the  above  details  from  papers  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee. 

CAPITAL,  in  political  economy,  is  that  portion  of  the  produce  existing  in  a  country, 
which  may  be  made  directly  available,  either  to  the  support  of  human  existence,  or  to 
the  facilitating  of  production.  —  (Principles  of  Political  Economy,  2d  ed.  p.  97.)  But  in 
commerce,  and  a.s  ap))lied  to  individuals,  it  is  understood  to  mean  the  sum  of  money  which 
a  merchant,  banker,  or  trader  adventures  in  any  undertaking,  or  which  he  contributes  to 
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the  common  stock  of  a  partnership.     It  signifies  likewise  the  fund  of  a  trailing  company, 
or  corporation  ;  in  which  sense  the  word  stock  is  generally  added  to  it.      Thus  we  say  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  &c.      The  profit  derived  from  any  undertaking  is  estimated  by 
the  rate  which  it  bears  to  the  capital  that  was  employed. 
CAPSICUM.      See  Pepper. 

CARAVAN,  an  organised  company  of  merchants,  or  pilgrims,  or  both,  who  associate 
together  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  that  they  may  travel  with  greater  security 
through  deserts  and  other  places  infested  with  robbers  ;  or  where  the  road  is  naturally 
dangerous.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Persian  kervan,  or  cdrvdn,  a  trader  or  dealer. 
—  {Shaw's  Travels  in  the  Levant,  p.  9.  ^to  ed. ) 

Every  caravan  is  under  the  command  of  a  chief  or  aga  (caravan-lachi),  who  has 
frequently  under  him  such  a  number  of  troops  or  forces  as  is  deemed  sufficient  for  its 
defence.  When  it  is  practicable,  they  encamp  near  wells  or  rivulets  ;  and  observe  a  regular 
discipline.  Camels  are  used  as  a  means  of  conveyance,  almost  uniformly,  in  preference 
to  the  horse  or  any  other  animal,  on  account  of  their  wonderful  patience  of  fatigue,  eating 
little,  and  subsisting  three  or  four  days  or  more  without  water.  There  are  generally  more 
camels  in  a  caravan  than  men. — (See  Camel.) 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Eastern  and  African  nations  has  been  principally 
carried  on,  from  the  remotest  period,  by  means  of  caravans.  During  antiquity,  the 
products  of  India  and  China  were  conveyed  either  from  Suez  to  Rhinoculura,  or  from 
Bussorah,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  Euphrates,  to  Babylon,  and  thence 
by  Palmyra,  in  the  Syrian  desert,  to  the  ports  of  Phoenicia  on  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  were  exchanged  for  the  European  productions  in  demand  in  the  East.  Sometimes, 
however,  caravans  set  out  directly  from  China,  and,  occupying  about  250  days  in  the 
journey,  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  after  traversing  the  whole  extent  of  Asia. 
{Gilibon,  vol.  vii.  p.  93.)  The  formation  of  caravans  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which 
it  has  ever  been  possible  to  carry  on  any  considerable  internal  commerce  in  Asia  or  Africa. 
Tile  governments  that  have  grown  up  in  those  continents  have  seldom  been  able,  and 
seldomer  indeed  have  they  attempted,  to  render  travelling  practicable  or  safe  for  indi- 
vidu.nls.  The  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs  have  always  infested  the  immense  deserts  by 
which  they  are  intersected  ;  and  those  only,  who  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  them- 
selves, or  sufficiently  rich  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  the  predatory  attacks  of  these 
freebooters,  can  expect  to  pass  through  territories  subject  to  their  incursions,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  robbery  and  murder. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  religious  motives,  conspiring  with 
those  of  a  less  exalted  character,  have  tended  to  augment  the  intercourse  between 
different  parts  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  to  increase  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
caravans.  IMohammed  enjoined  all  his  followers  to  visit,  once  in  their  lifetime,  the  Caal^a, 
or  sijuare  building  in  the  temple  of  INIecca,  the  immemorial  object  of  veneration  amongst 
his  countrymen;  and  in  order  to  preserve  continually  upon  their  minds  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  perform  this  duty,  he  directed  that,  in  all  the  multiplied  acts  of  devotion 
which  his  religion  prescribes,  true  believers  should  always  turn  their  faces  towards  that 
holy  place.  In  oliedience  to  a  precept  so  solemnly  enjoined  and  sedulously  inculcated, 
large  caravans  of  j)ilgrims  used  to  assemble  amuially  in  every  coinitry  where  the 
Moliammedan  faith  is  established;  and  thougli,  owing  either  to  a  diminution  of  religious 
zeal,  or  the  increasing  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  journey,  the  number  of  pil- 
grims has  of  late  years  declined  greatly,  it  is  still  very  considerable.  Few,  however,  of 
the  pilgrims  are  actuated  only  l)y  devotional  feelings.  Commercial  ideas  and  objects 
mingle  with  those  of  religion  ;  and  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of  IMohammed,  that  lie  griiaited 
permission  to  trade  during  the  pilgrimage  to  IVIeeca;  providing  at  the  same  time  for  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  lasting  interests  of  his  votaries.  "  It  shall  be  no  crime  in  you, 
if  ye  seek  an  increase  from  your  Lord  6y  trading  during  the  pilgrimage." —  (  Sale's  Koran, 
c.  2.  p.  36.  ed.  176-1.) 

The  numerous  camels  of  each  caravan  arc  loaded  with  those  commodities  of  every 
country  which  are  of  easiest  carriage  and  readiest  sale.  The  holy  city  is  crowded  during 
the  month  of  Dhalhajja,  corresponding  to  the  latter  part  of  June  and  thu  beginning  of 
July,  not  only  with  zealous  devotees,  but  witli  opulent  merchants.  A  fair  or  market  is 
held  in  INIccca  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  twelve  days  that  the  pilgrims  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  tiiat  city,  which  used  to  be  one  of  the  best  frequented  in  the  world,  and  continues  to 
be  well  attended. 

"  Few  pilgrims,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  except  the  mendicants,  arrive  without  bringing 
some  productions  of  their  rofipective  countries  for  sale :  and  this  remark  is  a])plicable  as 
well  to  the  merchants,  with  whom  commercial  jnirsuits  are  the  main  object,  as  to  those 
who  are  actuated  by  religious  zeal  ;  for,  to  the  latter,  the  jirofits  derived  from  selling  a 
few  articles  at  Mecca  diminish,  in  some  degree,  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  journey.  The 
Moggrebyns  (pilgrims  from  Morocco  and  tlie  north  coast  of  Africa)  bring  their  red 
bonnets  and  woollen  cloaks;  the  Euroj)ean  Turks,  shoes  and  slippers,  hardware,  em- 
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broidered  stuffs,  sweetmeats,  amber,  trinkets  of  European  manufacture,  knit  silk  purses, 
&c.  ;  the  Turks  of  Anatolia  bring  carpets,  silks,  and  Angora  shawls ;  the  Persians, 
Cashmere  shawls  and  large  silk  handkerchiefs;  the  Afghans,  tooth-brushes,  called 
IMesouak  Kattary,  made  of  the  spongy  boughs  of  a  tree  growing  in  Bokhara,  beads  of  a 
yellow  soapstone,  and  plain  coarse  shawls  manufactured  in  their  own  country  ;  the 
Indians,  the  numerous  productions  of  their  rich  and  extensive  region;  tlie  people  of 
Yemen,  snakes  for  the  Persian  pipes,  sandals  and  various  other  works  in  leather ;  and 
the  Africans  bring  various  articles  adapted  to  the  slave  trade.  The  pilgrims  are,  how- 
ever, often  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  gain ;  want  of  money  makes  them 
hastily  sell  their  little  adventures  at  the  public  auctions,  and  often  obliges  them  to  accept 
very  low  prices." — (  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 

The  two  principal  caravans  which  yearly  rendezvous  at  Mecca  are  those  of  Damascus 
and  Cairo.  The  first  is  composed  of  pilgrims  from  Europe  and  Western  Asia ;  the 
second  of  Mohammedans  from  all  parts  of  Africa. 

The  Syrian  caravan  is  said  by  Burckhardt  to  be  very  well  regulated.  It  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  pacha  of  Damascus,  or  one  of  his  principal  officers,  who  gives  the 
signal  for  encamping  and  starting  by  firing  a  musket.  On  the  route,  a  troop  of  horsemen 
ride  in  the  front,  and  another  in  the  rear  to  bring  up  the  stragglers.  The  different 
parties  of  pilgrims,  distinguished  by  their  provinces  or  towns,  keep  close  together.  At 
night  torches  are  lighted,  and  the  daily  distance  is  usually  performed  between  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise  on  the  following  day.  The 
Bedouins  or  Arabs,  who  carry  provisions  for  the  troops,  travel  by  day  only,  and  in 
advance  of  the  caravans;  the  encampment  of  which  they  pass  in  the  morning,  and  are 
overtaken  in  turn  and  passed  by  the  caravan  on  the  following  night,  at  their  own  resting 
place.  The  journey  with  these  Bedouins  is  less  fatiguing  than  with  the  great  body  of 
the  caravan,  as  a  regular  night's  rest  is  obtained ;  but  their  bad  character  deters  most 
pilgrims  from  joining  them. 

At  every  watering-place  on  the  route  is  a  small  castle  and  a  large  tank,  at  which  the 
camels  water.  The  castles  are  garrisoned  by  a  few  persons,  who  remain  the  whole  year 
to  guard  the  provisions  deposited  there.  It  is  at  these  watering-places,  which  belong  to 
the  Bedouins,  that  the  sheikhs  of  the  tribe  meet  the  caravan,  and  receive  the  accustomed 
tribute  for  allowing  it  to  pass.  Water  is  plentiful  on  the  route;  the  stations  are  no 
where  more  distant  than  11  or  12  hours'  march;  and  in  winter,  pools  of  rain-water 
are  frequently  found.  Those  pilgrims  who  can  travel  with  a  litter,  or  on  commodious 
camel-saddles,  may  sleep  at  night,  and  perform  the  journey  with  little  inconvenience : 
but  of  those  whom  poverty,  or  the  desire  of  speedily  acquiring  a  large  sum  of  money, 
induces  to  follow  the  caravan  on  foot,  or  to  hire  themselves  as  servants,  many  die  on  the 
road  from  fatigue.  —  (  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.   p.  3 — 9. ) 

The  caravan  which  sets  out  from  Cairo  for  IMecca  is  not  generally  so  large  as  that  of 
Damascus ;  and  its  route  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  is  more  dangerous  and 
fatiguing.  But  many  of  the  African  and  Egj-ptian  merchants  and  pilgrims  sail  from 
Suez,  Cosseir,  and  other  jjorts  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  Djidda,  whence 
the  journey  to  ]Mecca  is  short  and  easy. 

The  Persian  caravan  for  Mecca  sets  out  from  Bagdad  ;  but  many  of  the  Persian 
pilgrims  are  now  in  the  habit  of  embarking  at  Bussorah,  and  coming  to  Djidda  by  sea. 

Caravans  from  Bagdad  and  Bussorah  proceed  to  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Diarbeker, 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  Indian,  Arabian,  and  Persian  commodities;  and  large  quantities 
of  European  goods,  jirincipally  of  English  cottons,  imported  at  Bussorah,  are  now  dis- 
tribiued  throughout  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  by  the  same  means. 
The  intercourse  carried  on  in  this  way  is,  indeed,  every  day  becoming  of  more  im- 
portance. 

The  commerce  carried  on  by  caravans,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  is  widely  extended 
and  of  considerable  value.  Besides  the  great  caravan  which  proceeds  from  Nubia  to 
Cairo,  and  is  joined  by  ^Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Africa,  there  are 
caravans  which  have  no  object  but  commerce,  which  set  out  from  Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
'i'ripoli,  and  other  states  on  the  sea-coast,  and  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  Some  of 
thym  take  as  many  as  50  days  to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination  ;  and  as  their  rate 
of  travelling  may  be  estimated  at  about  18  miles  a  day  at  an  average,  the  extent  of  their 
journeys  may  easily  be  comjiuted.  As  both  the  time  of  their  outset  and  their  route  is 
known,  they  are  met  by  the  people  of  the  countries  through  which  they  travel,  who 
trade  with  them.  Indian  goods  of  every  kind  form  a  considerable  article  in  this  traffic  ; 
in  exchange  for  which,  the  chief  commodity  the  inhabitants  have  to  give  is  slaves. 

Three  distinct  caravans  are  employed  in  bringing  slaves  and  other  commodities  from 
Central  Africa  to  Cairo.  One  of  them  comes  direct  from  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of 
Fezzan,  across  the  Libyan  desert ;  another  from  Senaar ;  and  the  third  from  Darfur. 
Tiiey  do  not  arrive  at  stated  periods,  but  after  a  greater  or  less  interval,  according  to  the 
success  they  have  had  in  procuring  slaves,  ivory,  gold  dust,  drugs,  and  such  other  article.* 
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as  are  fitted  for  the  Egyptian  markets.  The  Mourzouk  caravan  is  said  to  be  under  tlie 
best  regulations.  It  is  generally  about  .50  days  on  its  passage ;  and  seldom  consists  of 
less  than  100,  or  of  more  than  300,  travellers.  The  caravans  from  Senaar  and  Darfur 
used  formerly  to  be  very  irregular,  and  were  sometimes  not  seen  in  Egy])t  for  2  or  .3 
years  together ;  but  since  the  occupation  of  the  former  by  the  troops  of  ^lohammcd  Ali, 
the  intercourse  between  it  and  Egyjit  has  become  comparatively  frequent  and  regular. 
The  number  of  slaves  imported  into  Egypt  by  these  caravans  is  said  to  amount,  at 
present,  to  about  10,000  a  year.  The  departure  of  a  caravan  from  Darfur  is  looked 
upon  as  a  most  importai.t  C'"nt ;  it  engages  for  a  while  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country,  and  even  forms  a  kind  of  era. — {Browne's  Travels  in  Africa,  2d  ed.  p.  278.) 
A  caravan  from  Darfur  is  considered  large,  if  it  has  2,000  camels  and  1,000  slaves, 
^lanv  of  the  Moorish  pilgrims  to  Mecca  cross  the  sea  from  Souakin  and  Massouah  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  and  then  travel  by  land  to  Mecca ;  and  Burckhardt  states, 
that  of  all  the  poor  pilgrims  who  arrive  in  tiie  Iledjaz,  none  bear  a  more  respectable 
character  for  industry  than  those  from  Central  Africa. 

Caravans  are  distinguished  into  heart/  and  li;//tt.  Camels  loaded  with  from  500  to 
600  lbs.*  form  a  heavy  caravan  ;  light  caravans  being  the  term  applied  to  designate 
those  formed  of  camels  under  a  moderate  load,  or  perhaps  only  half  loaded.  The  mean 
daily  rate  at  which  heavy  caravans  travel  is  about  18^  miles,  and  that  of  light  caravans 
22  miles. 

The  safety  of  a  caravan  depends  materially  on  the  conduct  of  the  caravan-bachi,  or 
leader.  Niebuhr  says,  that  when  the  latter  is  intelligent  and  honest,  and  the  travellei 
understands  the  language,  and  is  accustomed  to  the  Oriental  method  of  travelling,  an 
excursion  through  the  desert  is  rarely  either  disagreeable  or  dangerous.  But  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  Turkish  pachas  to  realise  considerable  sums  by  selling  the  privilege  of 
conducting  caravans ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  in  the  East,  that  leaders  so  appointed, 
in  order  to  indemnify  themselves,  not  unfrcquently  arrange  with  the  Arabian  sheikhs 
as  to  the  attack  of  the  caravans,  and  share  with  them  in  the  booty  !  At  all  events,  a 
leader  who  has  paid  a  large  sum  for  tiie  situation,  even  if  he  should  be  honest,  must  im- 
pose proportionally  heavy  charges  on  the  association.  Hence  the  best  way  in  travelling 
with  caravans  is,  to  attach  oneself  to  one  conducted  by  an  active  and  cxjierienccd  mer- 
chant, who  has  a  considerable  property  embarked  in  the  expedition.  AVitli  ordinary 
precaution,  the  danger  is  then  very  trifling.  It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  were  tliere  any 
thing  like  proper  arrangements  made  by  government,  to  render  travelling  by  caravans,  at 
least  on  nil  the  great  routes,  abundantly  secure.  —  {I\'ieOi</ir,  Wnjar/e  en  Arahie,  tome  ii. 
p.  194.   ed.  Amst.  1780.) 

No  particular  formalities  are  required  in  the  formation  of  a  caravan.  Those  that 
start  at  fixed  periods  are  mostly  under  the  control  of  government,  by  whom  the  leaders 
are  appointed.  But,  generally  speaking,  any  dealer  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  company  and 
make  one.  The  iiulividual  in  whose  name  it  is  raised  is  considered  as  the  leader,  or 
caravan-bachi,  unless  he  appoint  some  one  else  in  his  place.  When  a  number  of  mer- 
chants associate  together  in  the  design,  they  elect  a  chief,  and  appoint  officers  to  decide 
whatever  controversies  may  arise  during  the  journey.  —  (  For  further  details  with  respect 
to  caravans,  see  the  Modern  Part  of  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  2H — 24.'3.  ; 
Robertson's  Disquisition  on  Ancient  India,  Note  54.  ;  liees's  Cyclopcedia,  art.  Caravan, 
most  of  which  is  copied  from  Robertson,  though  without  a  single  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment ;  Burckhardt's  JVavels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  passim ;  Urqulmrt  on  Turkey  and  its 
Resources,^.  137.  151.,  §-c.) 

CARAVANSERA,  a  large  public  building  or  inn  appropriated  for  the  reception 
and  lodgment  of  the  caravans.  Tlfough  serving  in  lieu  of  inns,  there  is  this  radical 
diflference  between  them,  —  that,  generally  s|)eaking,  the  traveller  finds  nothing  in  a 
caravansera  for  the  use  either  of  himself  or  his  cattle.  He  must  carry  all  his  provisions 
and  necessaries  with  him.  They  are  chiefly  built  in  dry,  barren,  desert  places;  and  are 
mostly  furnished  with  water  brought  from  a  great  distance  and  at  a  vast  exi)ense.  A  weH 
of  water  is,  indeed,  indispensable  to  a  caravansera.  Caravanseras  are  also  numerous  in 
cities  ;  where  they  serve  not  only  as  inns,  but  as  shops,  warehouses,  and  even  exchanges. 

CARAWAY-SEED  (Fr.  Carvi,  Cumin  des  prcs ;  Ger.  Keummtl,  Brodkiimmel ;  It. 
Carvi),  a  small  seed,  of  an  oblong  and  slender  figure,  iiointed  at  both  ends,  and  thickest 
in  the  middle.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  i)iennial  plant  (Cururn  carui),  with  a  tajier  root 
like  a  parsnep,  but  nmch  smaller.  It  should  be  chosen  large,  new,  of  a  good  colour,  not 
dusty,  and  of  a  strong  agreeable  smell.  It  is  principally  used  by  confectioners  ;  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  several  jiarts  of  Essex. 

CARBUNCLE  (Ger.  Karfunhel ;  Fr.  EscarbouMe ;  It.  Carhonchio ;  Sp.  Carbun- 
cuh) ;  Lat.  Carbunculus),  a  precious  stone  of  the  niby  kind,  of  *a  very  rich  glowing 
blood-red  colour,  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients — (See  RuBV.) 

»  Vliis  is  the  burden  of  the  small  camel  only.    The  large  ores  usually  carry  from  "50  to  1,000 Ibc 
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CARD  (Fr.  Gardes ;  Gcr.  Kardlitschen,  Karden,  WolUiratzen ;  It.  Cardi ;  Riis. 
Bardii ;  Sp.  Cardas),  an  instrument,  or  comb,  for  arranging  or  sorting  the  hairs  of  wool, 
cotton,  Sec.  Cards  are  cither  f  istened  to  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  wrought  by  the  hand  j 
or  to  a  cylinder,  and  wrought  by  machinery. 

CARDA^NIOMS  (Fr.  Cardamomes ;  Ger.  Kardamom ;  It.  Cardamomi ;  Sp.  Kar- 
damomos ;  Hind.  Gujarati  elachi),  seed  capsules  produced  by  a  plant,  of  which  there  are 
different  species  growing  in  India,  Cochin  China,  Siam,  and  Ceylon.  The  capsules  are 
gathered  as  tliey  ripen ;  and  wlien  dried  in  the  sun,  are  fit  for  sale.  The  small  capsules, 
or  lesser  cardamoms,  are  produced  l)y  a  particular  species  of  the  plant,  and  are  the  most 
valuable.  They  should  be  chosen  full,  plump,  and  difficult  to  be  broken  ;  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour;  a  piercing  smell;  with  an  acrid,  bitterish,  though  not  very  unpleasant 
taste ;  and  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  properly  dried.  They  are 
reckoned  to  keep  best  in  a  body,  and  are  therefore  packed  in  large  chests,  well  jointed, 
pitched  at  the  seams,  and  otherwise  properly  secured ;  as  the  least  damp  greatly  reduces 
their  value.  The  best  cardamoms  are  brought  from  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  by  felling  trees,  and  afterwards  burning  them  ;  for 
wherever  the  ashes  fall  in  the  openings  or  fissures  of  the  rocks,  the  cardamom  plant  naturally 
springs  up.  In  Sooiula  Balagat,  and  other  places  where  cardamoms  are  planted,  the 
fruit  or  berry  is  very  inferior  to  that  produced  in  the  way  now  mentioned.  The  Malabar 
cardamom  is  described  as  a  species  of  bulbous  plant,  growing  3  or  4  feet  high.  The 
growers  are  obliged  to  sell  all  their  produce  to  the  agents  of  government,  at  prices 
fixed  by  tlie  latter,  varying  from  550  to  700  rupees  the  candy  of  600  lbs.  avoirdupois: 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  contractor  often  puts  an  enhanced  value  on  the  coins  with  which 
he  pays  tlie  mountaineers ;  or  makes  them  take  in  exchange  tobacco,  cloths,  salt,  oil, 
betel  nut,  and  such  necessary  articles,  at  prices  which  are  frequently,  no  doubt,  estimated 
above  their  proper  level.  Such  a  system  ought  assuredly  to  be  put  an  immediate  end 
to.  Not  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  cardamonxs  raised  in  Malabar  are  used  iu 
the  country.  They  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  Sind,  up  the  Indus,  to  Bengal,  Bombay,  &c.  They  form  a  universal 
ingredient  in  curries,  pillaus.  Sec.  The  market  price,  at  the  places  of  exportation  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  varies  from  SCO  to  1,200  rupees  the  candy. — (Milburn's  Orient.  Com- 
merce, and  the  valuable  evidence  of  T.  H.  Baber,  Esq.,  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of 
1830,  p.  216.) 

Malabar  cardamoms  are  worth  at  present  (September,  1833),  from  3s.  Sd.  to  3s.  lOd. 
a  pound  in  the  London  market,  duty  (Is.)  included.  Ceylon  cardamoms  arc  worth 
from  Is.  8d.   to  2s.  2d. 

CARDS,  OR  PLAYING  CARDS  (Du.  Kaarten,  Speelkarden  ;  Fr.  Cartes  djouer; 
Ger.  Kurteti,  Spiel  harten  ;  It.  Carte  da  giuoco  ;  Rus.  Kartii ;  Sp.  Carras,  Naipes  ;  Sw. 
Kort).  The  only  thing  necessary  to  be  noticed  in  this  place  with  respect  to  cards,  is  the 
regulations  as  to  their  manufacture,  sale,  and  the  payment  of  the  duty. 

It  is  regulated  by  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  18.,  that  an  annual  licence  duty  of  os.  shall  be  paid  by  every  maker  of 
playing  carjs  and  dice.  The  duty  on  every  pack  of  cards  is  \s.  and  is  to  be  specified  on  the  ace  of  spades. 
Cards  are  not  to  be  made  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  except  the  metropolis  ;  nor  in  Ireland,  except  in 
Dublin  and  Cork ;  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  Cards  are  to  be  enclosed  in  wrappers,  with  such  marks  as  the 
commissioners  of  stamps  may  appoint  Before  licence  can  be  had,  bond  must  be  given  to  the  amount  of 
60JK.,  for  the  payment  of  the  duties.  Sec.  Selling  or  exposing  to  sale  any  pack  of  cards  not  duly  stamped, 
subjects  a  licensed  maker  to  a  penalty  of  50/.  ;  and  any  one  else  to  a  penalty  of  10/.  Any  person  having 
in  his  possession,  or  using,  or  permitting  to  be  used,  any  pack  of  cards  not  duly.stampcd,  to  forfeit  51. 
^>econd-hand  cards  may  be  sold  by  any  person,  if  sold  without  the  wrapper  of  a  licensed  maker ;  and  in 
packs  containing  not  more  than  52  cards,  Including  an  ace  of  spades  duly  stamped,  and  enclosed  in  a 
wrapper  with  the  words  "  Second-hand  Cards"  printed  or  written  in  distinct  characters  on  the  outside: 
penalty  for  selling  second-hand  cards  in  any  other  manner,  20/. 


An  Account  of  the  Duty  received  on  Playing  Cards  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  each  Year  from  1820, 
specifying  the  Kates  of  Duty  charged.  — {Pari.  Paper,  No.  427.  Sess.  1832.) 


Year. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Rate. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Rate. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 

1828 

1829 
1830 
1831 

is.  64  per  pack            .  • 
Is.  per  pack  from  May 

£       s.  d. 

21,267    5    0 
21,.-347    5    0 
21,179  17    6 
22,006  12    6 
25,874  12    6 
22,577  17    6 
•  18,.3()0  15    0 
20,864  12    6 

17,365    5    6 

15,.M2  14    0 
14,.'309    7     0 
14,4<X)     2    0 

2s.  per  pack 

C2s.  per  pack  to5thof  July,T 
<     is.  per  pack  for  the  re  ,- 
C.    mainder  of  the  year     .,i 
1*.  per  pack 

£     s.  d. 

2,019  14    1 
1,821  16    8} 
1,643    0  11 
1,657    4    5} 
1,598  12    8i 
1,559    8    0 

1.0  J7  12 '6 

1.001  12    5 

610  19    0 

403  11    0 
244  12    0 
104  18    0 
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CARMEN,  of  the  City  of  London,  are  constituted  a  feUowship  by  act  of  common 
vouncil.  Tlie  rates  which  they  are  allowed  to  charge,  and  the  regulations  by  which  they 
are  to  be  guided,  are  settled  at  the  quarter  sessions.  In  other  respects  they  are  subjected 
to  the  rule  of  the  president  and  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  to  whom  the  owner  of 
every  cart  pays  an  annual  licence  duty  of  17s.  4d. 

Carmen  are  to  help  to  load  and  unload  their  carts;  and  if  any  carman  exacts  more  than  the  regular 
rates,  upon  due  proof,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  any  two  magistrates,  he  shall  suffer  imprisonment  for 
the  space  of '21  days. 

If  any  person  shall  refuse  to  pay  any  carman  his  hire,  according  to  the  regular  rates,  upon  complaint 
made,  the  president  of  Christ's  Hospital,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  may  compel  payment. 

Merchants  or  other  persons  may  choose  what  cart  they  please,  except  such  as  stand  for  wharf-work, 
tackle- work,  crane-work,  at  shops  and  merchants'  houses,  which  are  to  be  taken  in  turn ;  and  every  car. 
man  standing  with  his  empty  cart  next  to  any  goods  to  be  loaded,  shall,  upon  the  first  demand,  load  the 
same  for  the  accustomed  rates  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  cause  a  carman  to  attend  at  his  house,  shop,  ware- 
house, or  cellar,  with  his  loaded  cart,  the  carman  being  willing  to  help  to  unload  the  same,  he  snail  pay 
the  carman  after  the  rate  of  l£rf.  for  every  hour  after  the  first  hall-hour  for  his  attendance. 

Every  licensed  carman  is  to  have  a  piece  of  brass  fixed  upon  his  cart,  upon  which  is  to  be  engraven  a 
certain  number ;  which  number,  together  with  the  carman's  name,  is  registered  in  a  register  kept  at  Chri.st"s 
Hospital;  so  that,  in  case  of  any  misbehaviour,  the  party  offended,  by  taking  notice  of  the  number  of  the 
cart,  may  search  for  it  in  the  register,  and  the  name  will  be  found. 

Carmen  not  conforming  to  these  rules,  or  working  without  a  numbered  piece  of  brass  fixed  on  the  cart, 
may  be  suspended  from  their  employment. 

Carmen  riding  upon  the  shafts  of  their  carts,  or  sitting  within  them,  not  having  some  person  on  foot 
to  guide  the  horses,  shall  forfeit  10s. 

CARMINE  (Gcr. Karniin ;  T>u.  Karmyn ;  Fr.  Carmine;  It.  Curmhiio ;  Lat.  Car- 
miniuiii),  a  powder  of  a  very  beautifid  red  colour,  bordering  upon  purple,  and  used 
by  painters  in  miniature.  It  is  a  species  of  lake,  and  is  formed  of  finely  pidverised 
cochineal.      It  is  very  high  priced. 

CARNELIAN.      See  Agate. 

CARPET,  CARPETS  (Ger.  Teppiche ;  Du.  Tapytm,  Vloer-tnpyten ;  Fr.  Tapis; 
It.  Tapped;  Sp.  Alfomhras,  Alcatifas,  Tapetes ;  Rus.  Kowrii,  Kilimi).  Persian  and 
Turkish  carpets  are  the  most  esteemed.  In  England,  carpets  are  principally  manu- 
factured at  Kidderminster,  Wilton,  Cirencester,  Worcester,  Axminster,  &c.  ;  and  in 
Scotland,  at  Kilmarnock.  Those  made  at  Axminster  are  believed  to  be  very  little,  if 
any  thing,  inferior  to  those  of  Persia  and  Turkey. 

CARRIAGES.      See  Coaches. 

CARROT  (Daucus  carota  Lin.),  a  biennial  plant,  a  native  of  Britain.  Though  long 
known  as  a  garden  plant,  its  introduction  into  agriculture  has  been  comparatively  recent. 
The  uses  of  the  carrot  in  domestic  economy  are  well  known.  It  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Suffolk,  whence  large  quantities  are  sent  to  the  London  market.  Horses  are 
said  to  be  remarkably  fond  of  carrots. 

CARRIERS,  are  persons  undertaking  for  hire  to  carry  goods  from  one  place  to 
anotlier. 

Proprietors  of  carts  and  wagons,  masters  and  owners  of  .ships,  hoymen,  lightermen, 
bargemen,  ferrymen,  &c.  are  denominated  common  carriers.  The  master  of  a  stage  coach 
who  only  carries  passengers  for  hire,  is  not  liable  for  goods ;  but  if  he  undertake  to  carry 
r/oods  and  passengers,  tlien  he  is  liable  for  both  as  a  common  carrier.  The  post-ma-ster 
general  is  not  a  carrier  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  nor  is  he  subjected  to  his 
liabilities. 

1     1.   Duties  and  Liabilities  of  Carriers Carriers  are  bound  to  receive  and  carry  the 

goods  of  all  persons,  for  a  reasonable  hire  or  reward  ;  to  take  proper  care  of  them  in 
their  passage  j  to  deliver  tliem  safely,  and  in  the  same  condition  as  when  they  were 
received  (excepting  only  such  losses  as  may  arise  from  the  act  of  God  or  the  king's 
enemies')  ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  to  make  compensation  to  the  owner  for  wLatever  loss 
or  damage  the  goods  may  have  received  while  in  their  custody,  that  might  liavc  been 
prevented. 

Hence  a  carrier  is  lijible,  though  he  be  robbed  of  the  goods,  or  they  be  taken  from  liim 
by  irresistible  force  ;  and  thougli  this  may  seem  a  hard  rule,  yet  it  is  the  only  one  that 
could  be  safely  adopted  ;  for  if  a  carrier  were  not  liable  for  los.ses  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  he  had  conducted  himself  dishonestly  or  negligently,  a  door  would  be  opened 
for  every  species  of  fraud  and  collusion,  inasmuch  .as  it  would  be  impos.sible,  in  most 
cases,  to  ascertain  whether  the  facts  were  such  as  the  carrier  represented.  On  the  same 
principle  a  carrier  has  been  held  accotnitable  for  goods  accidentally  consumed  by  fire 
wliile  in  his  warehouse.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  King's  Rench  on  a 
case  of  this  sort.  Lord  INIansfield  .said  —  "  A  carrier,  by  the  natiu-e  of  his  contract, 
obliges  himself  to  use  all  due  care  and  diligence,  and  is  answerable  for  any  neglect. 
Rut  there  is  something  more  imposed  upon  liiin  by  ciLstom,  that  is,  by  the  common  law. 
A  common  carrier  is  in  the  nature  of  an  inntrcr.  All  tlie  cases  show  him  to  be  so.  This 
makes  him  liable  for  every  thing  except  the  act  of  God  and  the  king's  enemies;  that  is, 
even  for  inevitable  accidents,  with  thnre  exce])tions.  The  question  then  is,  If  hat  is  the 
act  nj  Cod?     I  consider  it  to  be  laid  down  in  opposition  to  the  act  of  man  ;  such  as 
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lightning,  storms,  tempests,  and  tlie  like,  which  could  not  happen  by  any  human  inter- 
vention. To  prevent  litigation  and  colkision,  the  law  presumes  negligence  except  in 
those  circunistiinces.  An  armed  force,  though  ever  so  great  and  irresistible,  does  not 
excuse  ;  the  reason  is,  lor  fear  it  may  give  room  for  collusion,  which  can  never  happen 
with  respect  to  the  act  of  God.  "SW  all,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be 
judgment  for  tlie  plaintilT."  —  {Forwurd  v.  Pittard,  I   T.  Jl.  27.) 

A  carrier  is  not  obliged  to  have  a  new  carriage  for  every  journey  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  he 
provide  one  that,  without  any  extraordiuai-y  accident,  may  be  fairly  presumed  capable  of 
performing  the  journey. 

A  carrier  may  be  discharged  from  his  liability  by  any  fraud  or  concealment  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  employing  him,  or  of  the  bailor  ;  as  if  the  latter  represent  a  parcel 
as  containing  things  of  little  or  no  value,  when,  in  fact,  it  contains  things  of  great  value. 
But  when  the  carrier  has  not  given  a  notice  limiting  his  responsibility,  and  when  he 
puts  no  queytions  with  respect  to  the  parcel  to  the  bailor,  the  latter  need  not  say  any 
thing  with  respert  to  it ;  and  though  the  bailor  should  represent  the  thing  delivered  to 
the  carrier  as  of  no  value,  yet  if  the  latter  know  it  to  he  otherwise,  he  will  be  responsible 
in  the  event  of  its  bting  lost  or  damaged.  If  the  bailor  deliver  goods  imperfectly 
packed,  and  the  carrier  doe:,  iiot  •icrccive  it,  he  is  not  liable  in  the  event  of  a  loss  occur- 
ring; but  if  the  defect  in  the  package  were  such  that  the  carrier  could  not  but  perceive 
it,  he  would  be  liable.  On  this  principle  a  carrier  was  made  to  answer  for  the  loss  of  a 
greyhound  that  had  been  improperly  secured  when  given  to  him. 

A  carrier  may  refuse  to  admit  goods  into  his  warehouse  at  an  unseasonable  time,  or 
before  he  is  ready  to  take  his  journey  ;  but  he  cannot  refuse  to  do  the  ordinary  duties 
incumbent  on  a  person  in  his  situation. 

It  is  felony,  if  a  carrier  open  a  parcel  and  take  goods  out  of  it  witli  intent  to  steal 
them  ;  and  it  has  been  decided,  that  if  goods  be  delivered  to  a  carrier  to  be  carried  to  a 
specified  place,  and  he  carry  them  to  a  different  place,  and  dispose  of  tnem  for  his  own 
profit,  he  is  guilty  of  felony  :  but  the  embezzlement  of  goods  by  a  carrier,  wthout  a 
felonious  taking,  merely  exposes  to  a  civil  action. 

No  carrier,  wagonman,  carman,  or  wainman,  with  their  respective  carriages,  shall 
travel  on  Sundays,  under  a  penalty  of  iOs.  — (3  Chas.  1.  c.  1.) 

A  carrier  is  always,  unless  there  be  an  express  agreement  to  the  contrary,  entitled  to 
a  reward  for  his  care  and  trouble.  In  some  cases  his  reward  is  regulated  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  in  others  by  a  special  stipulation  between  the  parties ;  but  though  there  be 
no  legislative  provision  or  express  agi'eement,  he  cannot  claim  more  than  a  riosoimhU- 
compensation. 

'J.  Limitation  of  Responsibility.  —  Until  the  act  of  18;J0,  a  carrier  might,  l>y  express 
stipulation,  giving  public  notice  to  that  etllct,  discharge  liis  liability  from  all  lossis 
by  robbery,  accident,  or  otherwise,  except  those  which  arose  from  misfeazance  and  ffross 
negligence  (from  which  no  stipulation  or  notice  could  exempt  him),  and  provided  the 
notice  did  not  contravene  the  express  conditions  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

Notices  generally  bore,  that  the  carrier  woidd  not  be  responsible  for  more  than  a 
certain  sum  (usually  51.)  on  any  one  parcel,  the  value  of  which  had  not  been  declared 
and  paid  for  accordingly ;  so  that  a  person  aware  of  this  notice,  entering  a  box  worth 
1,000/.  without  declaring  its  value,  or  entering  it  as  being  worth  200/.,  would,  should  it 
be  lost,  have  got  in  the  first  case  only  5/.,  and  in  the  latter  only  200/.,  unless  he  could 
have  shown  that  the  carrier  had  acted  fraudulently  or  with  gross  negligence.  But,  to 
avail  himself  of  this  defence,  the  carrier  was  bound  to  show  that  the  bailor  or  his  servant 
was  acquainted  with  the  notice  at  the  time  of  delivering  tlie  goods.  No  particular 
manner  of  giving  notice  was  required.  It  might  be  done  by  express  communication,  by 
fixing  it  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  carrier's  office,  by  insertion  in  the  public  papers 
or  Gazette,  by  the  circulation  of  handbills,  &c.  ;  it  being  in  all  cases  a  question  for  the 
jury  to  decide  whether  the  bailor  was  really  acquainted  with  the  notice  of  the  limitation  ; 
since,  if  he  were  not,  he  was  entitled  to  recover,  whatever  efforts  the  carrier  may  have 
made  to  publish  it.  Thus,  a  notice  stuck  up  in  a  carrier's  warehouse,  where  goods  were 
delivered,  was  of  no  avail  against  parties  who  could  not  read  ;  neither  was  it  of  any  avail 
against  those  wlio  could  read,  and  who  bad  seen  it,  unless  they  hud  uctutdly  read  it.  On 
this  i)rinciple  it  was  held,  that  a  notice  in  a  newspaper  is  not  sufficient,  even  when  it  was 
proved  that  the  bailor  read  the  newspaper,  unless  it  could  also  be  proved  that  he  had  read 
the  notice  itself. 

These  attemjjts  to  limit  responsibility  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  litigation  and  un- 
certainty; and  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  thence  arising,  the  important  statute, 
1  Will.  4.  c.  G8.,  was  passed.  This  act  declares,  that  carriers  by  land  shall  not  be 
liable  for  the  loss  of  certain  articles  specified  in  the  act,  when  their  value  exceeds  10/., 
unle&s  the  nature  and  valve  of  such  articles  be  stated  at  the  time  of  their  delivery  to  the 
carrier,  and  an  increased  charge  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  upon  the  same.  It  is  furtlier 
declared,  that  no  publication  of  any  notices  by  carriers  shall  have  power  to  limit  their 
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responsibility  at  common  law  for  all  other  articles  except  those  specified  in  the  act ;  but 
as  the  act  is  of  great  importance,  we  subjoin  it. 

From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  mail  contractor,  stage  coach  proprietor,  or  other  common 
carrier  by  land  for  hire,  shall  be  liable  for  the  loss  of  or  injury  to  any  article  or  articles  or  property  of  the 
description  following,  viz.  gold  or  silver  coin  of  this  realm  or  of  any  foreign  state,  or  any  gold  or  silver  in 
a  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  state,  or  any  precious  stones,  jewellery,  watches,  clocks,  or  time- 
pieces of  any  description,  trinkets,  bills,  notes  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Banks  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  or  of  any  other  bank  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  orders,  notes,  or 
securities  for  payment  of  money,  English  or  foreign  stamps,  maps,  writings,  title-deeds,  paintings, 
engravings,  pictures,  gold  or  silver  plate  or  plated  articles,  glass,  china,  silks  in  a  manufactured  or  unmanu- 
factured state,  and  whether  wrought  up  or  not  wrought  up  with  other  materials,  furs,  or  lace,  or  any 
of  them,  contained  in  any  parcel  or  package  which  shall  have  been  delivered,  either  to  be  carried  for  hire 
or  to  accompany  the  person  of  any  passenger  in  any  mail  or  stage  coach  or  other  public  conveyance,  when 
the  value  of  such  article  or  articles  or  property  aforesaid  contained  in  such  parcel  or  package  shall  exceed 
the  sum  of  10/.,  unless  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  thereof  at  the  office,  warehouse,  or  receiving  house  of 
such  mail  contractor,  &c.  the  value  and  nature  of  such  article  or  articles  or  property  shall  have  been 
declared  by  the  person  or  persons  sending  or  delivering  the  same,  and  such  increased  charge  as  herein- 
after mentioned,  or  an  engagement  to  pay  the  same,  be  accepted  by  the  person  receiving  such  parcel  or 
package.  —  ^  1. 

When  any  parcel  or  package  containing  any  of  the  articles  above  specified  shall  be  so  delivered,  and  its 
value  and  contents  declared  as  aforesaid,  and  such  value  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  10/.,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  and  other  common  carriers,  to  demand  and  receive  an 
increased  rate  of  charge,  to  be  notified  by  some  notice,  affixed  in  legible  character  in  some  public  and 
conspicuous  part  of  the  office,  warehouse,  or  other  receiving  house,  where  such  parcels  or  packages  are 
received  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  conveyance,  stating  the  increased  rates  of  charge  required  to  be  paid 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  carriage,  as  a  compensation  for  the  greater  risk  and  care  to  be  taken 
for  the  safe  conveyance  of  such  valuable  articles  ;  and  all  persons  sending  or  delivering  parcels  or  packages 
containing  such  valuable  articles  as  aforesaid  at  such  office  shall  be  bound  by  such  notice,  without  further 
proof  of  the  same  having  come  to  their  knowledge. —  ^  2. 

Provided  always,  that  when  the  value  shall  have  been  so  declared,  and  the  increased  rate  of  charge 
paid,  or  an  engagement  to  pay  the  same  shall  have  been  accepted  as  herein-before  mentioned,  the  person 
receiving  such  increased  rate  of  charge  or  accepting  such  agreement  shall,  if  required,  sign  a  receipt  for 
the  package  or  parcel,  acknowledging  the  same  to  have  been  insured,  which  receipt  shall  not  be  liable  to 
any  stamp  duty ;  and  if  such  receipt  shall  not  be  given  when  required,  or  such  notice  as  aforesaid  shall 
not  have  been  affixed,  the  mail  contractor,  stage  coach  proprietor,  or  other  common  carrier  as  aforesaid, 
shall  not  have  or  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  or  advantage  under  this  act,  but  shall  be  liable  and  responsible 
as  at  the  common  law,  and  be  liable  to  refund  the  increased  rate  of  charge.  —  ^3. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  September  18S0,  no  public  notice  or  declara- 
tion heretofore  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  limit  or  in  any  wise 
affect  the  liability  at  common  law  of  any  such  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  or  other 
public  common  carriers  as  aforesaid,  for  or  in  respect  of  any  articles  or  goods  to  be  carried  and  conveyed 
by  them  ;  but  that  all  and  every  such  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  and  other  common  car- 
riers as  aforesaid  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  1st  day  ot  Sejitember,  be  liable,  as  at  the  common  law,  to 
answer  for  the  loss  of  any  injury  [io  in  the  nct\  to  any  articles  and  goods  in  respect  whereof  they  may  not 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  any  public  notice  or  declaration  by  them  made  and  given  contrary 
thereto,  or  in  anywise  limiting  sudi  liability,  notwithstanding.  —  ^4. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  every  office,  warehouse,  or  receiving  house, 
which  shall  be  used  or  appointed  by  any  mail  contractor,  or  stage  coach  proprietor,  or  other  such  common 
carrier,  for  the  receiving  of  parcels  to  be  conveyed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the 
receiving  house,  warehouse,  or  office  of  such  mail  contractor,  stage  coach  proprietor,  or  other  common 
carrier  ;  and  that  any  one  or  more  of  such  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  or  common  carrier? 
shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  by  his,  her,  or  their  name  or  names  only  ;  and  that  no  action  or  suit  commenced 
to  recover  damages  for  loss  or  injury  to  any  parcel,  package,  or  person,  shall  abate  for  the  want  of  joining 
any  co-proprietor  or  co-partner  in  such  mail,  stage  coach,  or  other  public  conveyance  by  land  tor  hire  as 
aforesaid.  —  J  5.  , 

Providetl  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  con- 
strued to  annnl  or  in  anywise  affect  any  special  contract  between  such  mail  contractor,  stage  coach  pro- 
prietor, or  common  carrier,  and  any  other  parties,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  merchandises  \  (j. 

Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  where  any  parcel  or  package  shall  have  been  delivered  at 
any  such  office,  and  the  value  and  contents  declared  as  aforesaid,  and  the  increased  rate  of  charges  been 
paid,  and  such  parcels  or  packages  shall  have  been  lost  or  damaged,  the  party  entitled  to  recover  damages 
in  respect  of  such  loss  or  damage  shall  also  be  entitled  to  recover  back  such  increased  charges  so  paid  as 
aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  such  parcel  or  package. —  \  7. 

Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  protect  any  mail 
contractor,  stage  coach  proprietor,  or  other  common  carrier  for  hire,  from  liability  to  answer  for  loss  or 
injury  to  any  goods  or  articles  whatsoever,  arising  from  the  felonious  acts  of  any  coachman,  guard  book- 
keeper, jjorter,  or  other  servant  in  his  or  their  employ,  nor  to  protect  any  such  coachman,  guard|  book- 
keeper, or  other  servant,  from  liability  for  any  loss  or  injury  occasioned  by  his  or  their  own  personal 
neglect  or  misconduct.  —  ^8. 

I'rovided  also,  and  be  it  further  enactfd,  that  such  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  or  other 
common  carriers  for  hire,  shall  not  be  concluded  as  to  the  value  of  any  such  parcel  or  package  by  the 
value  so  declare<l  as  aforesaid,  but  that  he  or  they  shall  in  all  cases  be  entitled  to  require,  from  the  party 
suing  in  respect  of  any  loss  or  injury,  proof  of  the  actual  value  of  the  contents  by  the  ordinary  legal 
evidence  ;  and  that  the  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  or  other  common  carriers  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  liable  to  such  damages  only  as  shall  be  so  proved  as  aforetaid,  not  exceeding  the  declared  value* 
together  with  the  increase<l  charges  as  before  mentioned.  —  ^9.  ' 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  all  actions  to  be  brought  against  any  such  mail  contractors  &c.  the 
defendant  or  defendants  may  pay  the  money  into  court.  —  ^10.  *       ' 

It  will  be  observed,  that  carriers  continue,  notwithstanding  this  act,  liable,  as  before, 
f(»r  the  felonious  acts  of  their  servants,  and  their  own  misfeazance  or  gross  negligence. 
It  is  not  possible,  liowever,  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
constitute  this  ofl'ence.  Differing  as  they  do  in  almost  every  case,  the  question,  when 
raised,  must  be  left  to  a  jury.  But  it  has  been  decided,  that  the  misddiverij  of  a  parcel, 
or  its  nondelivery  within  a  reasonable  time,  is  a  misfeazance  tliat  can  not  be  defeated  by 
any  notice  on  the  part  of  the  carrier  limiting  bis  responsibility.  In  like  manner,  the 
sending  of  a  parcel  by  a  different  coacli  from  tliat  directed  by  the  bailor,  the  removing  it 
from  one  carriage  to  another,  are  misfeazances.  Where  a  parcel  is  directed  to  a  person 
at  a  pa.iioulaj-  place,  and  the  carrier,  knowing  such  person,  delivers  the  parcel  to  another 
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who  represents  himself  as  the  consignee,  such  delivery  is  gross  negligence.      Leaving 
parcels  in  a  coach  or  cart  unprotected  in  the  street  is  also  gross  negligence. 

At  common  law,  there  is  no  distinction  between  carriage  performed  by  sea  or  land ; 
but  by  the  7  Geo.  2.  c.  15.  and  26  Geo.  S.  c.  86.,  corrected  and  amended  by  the 
53  Geo.  3.  c.  159.,  it  is  enacted  that  ship-owners  are  not  to  be  liable  for  any  loss  or 
damage  happening  to  goods  on  board  through  the  fraud  or  neglect  of  the  master,  without 
their  knowledge  or  privity,  further  than  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  the  freight  accruing 
during  the  voyage.  —  (See  Owners.) 

S.  Commencement  a7id  Termination  of  Liability.  —  A  carrier's  liability  commences 
from  the  time  the  goods  are  actually  delivered  to  him  in  the  character  of  carrier.  A 
delivery  to  a  carrier's  servant  is  a  delivery  to  himself,  and  he  will  be  responsible.  The 
delivery  of  goods  in  an  inn-yard  or  warehouse,  at  which  other  carriers  put  up,  is  not  a 
delivery  so  as  to  charge  a  carrier,  unless  a  special  notice  be  given  hira  of  their  having 
been  so  delivered,  or  some  previous  intimation  to  that  effect. 

A  carrier's  liability  ceases,  when  he  vests  the  property  committed  to  his  charge  in  the 
hands  of  the  consignee  or  his  agents,  by  actual  delivery  ;  or  when  the  property  is  resumed 
by  the  consignor,  in  pursuance  of  his  right  of  stopping  it  in  transitu.  It  is  in  all  cases 
the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  deliver  the  goods.  The  leaving  goods  at  an  inn  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient delivery.  The  rule  in  such  cases,  in  deciding  upon  the  carrier's  liability,  is  to 
consider  whether  anj'  thing  remains  to  be  done  by  the  carrier,  aS  such ;  and  if  nothing 
remains  to  be  done,  his  liability  ceases,  and  conversely. 

A  carrier  lias  a  lien  upon  goods  for  his  hire.  Even  if  the  goods  be  stolen,  the  right- 
fulowner  is  not  to  have  them  without  paying  the  carriage. 

For  further  details  as  to  this  subject  see  Jeremy  on  the  Law  of  Carriers,  passim  ;  Chitty's 
Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.  pp.  369 — 386.  ;  and  Burn's  Justice  of  the  Peace,  tit.  Carriers. 
There  are  some  excellent  observations  with  respect  to  it  in  Sir  William  Jones's  Essay  on 
the  Law  of  Bailments  — (For  an  account  of  the  regulations  as  to  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers in  stage  coaches,  see  Coaches,  Stage.) 

CARTS.  Every  cart,  &c.  for  the  carriage  of  any  thing  to  and  from  any  place,  where 
the  street*  are  paved,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  shall  contain  6  inches  in  the  felly. 
No  person  shall  drive  any  cart,  waggon,  &c.  within  5  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office, 
unless  the  name,  surname,  and  place  of  abode  of  tlie  owner,  be  painted  in  conspicuous 
letters,  at  least  1  inch  in  height,  on  the  right  or  off  side  thereof,  under  a  penalty 
of  51.  Any  person  may  seize  and  detain  any  cart,  waggon,  &c.  without  such  maik.  — 
(1  &  2  Will.  4.   c.  22.) 

CASH,  in  commerce,  means  the  ready  money,  bills,  drafts,  bonds,  and  all  immediately 
negotiable  paper  in  an  individual's  possession. 

CASH  ACCOUNT,  in  book-keeping,  an  account  to  which  nothing  but  cash  is 
carried  en  the  one  hand,  and  from  which  all  the  disbursements  of  the  concern  are  drawn 
on  the  other.  The  balance  is  the  cash  in  hand.  When  the  credit  side  more  than 
balances  the  debit,  or  disbursement  side,  the  account  is  said  to  be  in  cash  ;  when  the  con- 
trary, to  be  out  of  cash. 

Cash  Account,  in  banking,  is  the  name  given  to  the  account  of  the  advances  made  by 

a  banker  in  Scotland,  to  an  individual  who  has  given  security  for  their  repayment (See 

Baxks  (Scotch).) 

CASHEW  NUTS  (Gtr.  Akajuniisse,  Westindische  Anakarden ;  Du.  Catsjoenoofen , 
Fr.  Noix  d'aeajou  ;  It.  Acaju ;  Sp.  Nueces  d'acaju ;  Port.  Nozes  d'acaju),  the  produce  of 
the  Anacardium  occidental.  They  are  externally  of  a  greyish  or  brownish  colour,  of  the 
shape  of  a  kidney,  somewhat  convex  on  the  one  side,  and  depressed  on  the  other.  The 
shell  is  very  hard  ;  and  the  kernel,  which  is  sweet  and  of  a  very  fine  flavour,  is  covered 
with  a  thin  film.  Between  this  and  the  shell  is  lodged  a  thick,  blackish,  inflammable  oil, 
of  such  a  caustic  nature  in  the  fresh  nuts,  that  if  the  lips  chance  to  touch  it,  blisters  im- 
mediately follow.    The  kernels  are  used  in  cooking,  and  in  the  preparation  of  chocolate. 

CASPIAN   SEA.      See  Tagavrog. 

CASSIA.  There  are  four  species  of  cassia  in  the  market,  viz.  Cassia  Fistula  ;  Cassia 
Lignea,  or  Cassia  Bark  ,-  Cassia  Buds,  ar.d  Cassia  Senna. 

1.  Cassia  Fistula  (Fr.  Casse ;  Ger.  Rhonkasie  ;  It.  Polpa  di  cassia-,  Lat.  Cas«« 
pulpa  ;  Arab.  Khyar  sheber)  is  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
Egypt  {Cassia  fistula  Lin.).  The  fruit  is  a  woody,  dark  brown  pod,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  the  thumb,  and  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  Those  brought  to  this  country  come 
principally  from  the  West  Indies,  packed  in  casks  and  cases;  but  a  superior  kind  is 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  smaller  smooth  pod,  and 
by  the  greater  blackness  of  the  pulp. 

2.  Cassia  Lignea,  or  Cassia  Bark  ( Fr.  Casse;  Ger.  Cassia;  Port.  Cansia-  hrhosa; 
Arab.  Seleekeh ;  Hind.  Tuj ;  Malay,  Kk  yTi-legi),  the  bark  of  a  tree  (Luurus  Cassia 
Lin.)  growing  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Malabar  coast,  Philippine  Islands,  &.(:.;  but 
chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Quantong  and  Kingsi,   in  China,  which  furnish  the  greatest 
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part  of  the  cassia  met  with  in  the  Eitropean  markets.  The  tree  grows  to  the  hciglit  of 
50  or  60  feet,  with  large,  spreading,  horizontal  branches.  The  bark  reseml)les  that  of 
cinnamon  in  appearance,  smell,  and  taste,  and  is  very  often  substituted  for  it :  but  it  may 
be  readily  distinguished  ;  it  is  thicker  in  substance,  less  quilled,  breaks  shorter,  and  is 
more  pungent.  It  should  be  chosen  in  thin  pieces;  the  best  being  that  which  approaches 
nearest  to  cinnamon  in  flavour ;  that  which  is  small  and  broken  should  be  rejected.  A 
good  deal  of  the  cassia  in  the  Indian  markets  is  brought  from  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Cey- 
Ion.  M.dabar  cassia  is  thicker  and  darker  coloured  than  that  of  China,  and  more  sub- 
ject to  foul  packing :  each  bundle  should  be  separately  inspected. — (^Ainslie's  Materia 
Indica ;    Miiburns   Orient.   Com.,  Sj'C.) 

The  duty  on  cassia  was  reduced  in  1825  from  &.  6rf.  per  lb.  to  Is.,  and  in  1829  to  6rf.  Owing  partly  to 
these  reductions,  and  partly  to  the  heavy  duty  on  and  high  price  of  cinnamon,  the  consumption  of  cassia 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1820.  Still,  however,  it  is  very  inconsidera-ble  when  compared  with  the  im- 
portation. In  1832,  the  duty  of  6rf.  per  lb.  produced  1,807/.  2*.  lOrf.,  showing  that  72,285  lbs,  had  been 
cleared  for  consumption,  'the  imports  in  ordinary  years,  vary  from  about  400,000  lbs.  to  about  800,000  lbs. ; 
the  excess  over  what  is  made  use  of  at  home  being  principally  sent  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia.  Of 
837,589  lbs.  imported  in  1830,  799,715  lbs.  were  brought  from  the  East  India  Company's  territories  and 
Ceylon,  2,5,586 lbs.  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  6,290  lbs.  from  Brazil,  and  5,995  lbs.  from  the  Mauritius. 
Cassia  was  quoted  in  the  London  markets,  in  August,  1833,  at  from  86s.  to  90s.  a  cwt  in  bond.  —  IParl. 
Paper,  No.  367.  Sess.  1832,  &c.) 

Cassia  Buds,  the  dried  fruit  or  berry  of  the  tree  (^Laurus  cassia)  which  yields  the 
bark  described  in  the  previous  article.  Tliey  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  clove,  but  are 
snudler,  and,  ■*hen  fresh,  have  a  rich  cinnamon  flavour.  They  should  be  chosen  round, 
fresh,  and  free  from  stalks  and  dirt.  Cassia  buds  are  the  produce  of  China.  The  ex- 
ports from  Canton  in  1831  amounted  to  1,334  piculs,  or  177,866  lbs.  The  imports  into 
Great  Britain  in  1832  were  75,173  lbs.,  but  the  entries  for  home  consumption  are  not 
specified.  They  were  quoted  in  the  London  markets  in  October,  1833,  at  80s.  a  cwt. 
in  bond. — {Milburn's  Orient.  Com.;  Anglo- Chinese  Kalendar.  for .  \SS2 1  and  Pari. 
Paper,  No.  425.    Sess.  1833.) 

Cassia  Senna.      See  Senna. 

CASTOR  (Fr.  Castorewn ;  Ger.  Kastoreunt ;  It.  Castoro ;  Sp.  Cas^oreo)^  the- pro- 
duce of  the  beaver.  In  the  inguinal  region  of  this  animal  are  found  four  bags,  a  large 
and  a  small  one  on  each  side  :  in  the  two  large  ones  there  k  contained  a  softish,  greyish 
yellow,  or  light  brown  substance,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  dry  and  brittle, 
and  of  a  brown  colour.  This  is  castor.  It  has  a  heavy  but  somewhat  aromatic  smell, 
not  unlike  musk  ;  and  a  bitter,  nauseous,  and  subacrid  taste.  The  best  comes  from 
Russia ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  very  scarce ;  and  all  that  is  now  found  in  the  shops 
is  the  produce  of  Canada.  The  goodness  of  castor  is  determined  by  its  .sensible  qualities  ; 
that  which  is  black  is  insipid,  inodorous,  oily,  and  unfit  for  use.  Castor  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  counterfeited  by  a  mixture  of  some  gummy  and  resinoyji  substances ;  but  the 

fraud  is  ea.sily  detected,  by  comparing  the  smell  and  taste  with  tho.se  of  real  castor. 

(  Thomson  s  Dispensatory.  ) 

CASTOR  OIL  (Fr.  Huik  du  Ricin ;  Ger.  liizinusohl ,-  It.  Olio  di  Jiicino ,-  Sp. 
Ricinsoel),  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  liicinus  communis,  or  Palma  Chrisli,  an 
annual  plant,  found  in  most  tropical  countries,  and  in  Greece,  the  south  of  Spain,  &c. 
The  oil  is  separated  from  the  seeds  either  by  boiling  them  in  water,  or  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  action  of  the  pre,ss.  It  is  .said,,  that  though  the  largest  quantity  of  oil  may  be  pro- 
cured by  the  first  method,  it  is  less  sweet,  and  more  apt  to  become  rancid,  than  that 
procured  by  expression,  which,  in  consequence,  is  the  process  now  most  commonly 
followed.  Good  expressetl  castor  oil  is  nearly  inodorous  and  insipid  ;  but  the  best  leaves 
a  slight  ,sensation  of  acrimony  in  the  throat  after  it  is  swallowed.  It  is.  thicker  and 
heavier  than  the  fat  oils,  being  viscid,  transparent,  and  colourless,  or  of  a  very  pale  straw 
colour.  That  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  seeds  has  a  brownish  hue ;  and  both 
kinds,  when  they  become  rancid,  thicken,  deepen  in  colour  to  a  reddish  brown,  and  acquire 
a  hot,  nau.seous  taste.  It  is  very  extensively  employed  in  the  materia  medica  as  a 
cathartic.  — (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 


United  States  and  4,718  lbs,from  the  British  West  indies.  Castor  oil  from  foreign  countries  beincTided 
wuh  a  duty  of  U.  19  almost  wholly  re-expotted.  '1  he  i.rice  of  East  India  castor  oil  in  bond  varies  from 
'^;.^,^:^^r^^^X^'t^SX)  "'«•'"- '^--"'^  ^""'^''^'^  ^J^^^^oar,  T, 
CATECHU  (Fr.  Cachou ;  Ger.  Kasclm ;  Hind.  Cut;  Mai.  Gamhir),  a  brown 
astnngent  substance,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Terra  .Taponica,  because  supposed 
to  be  a  kuid  of  earth.  It  is,  however,  a  vegetable  substance  obtained  from  two  plants- 
VIZ.  the  Mimosa,  or  more  correctly  the  Acavia  vatchu,  and  the  TIncaria  •■ambir.  The 
hrst  of  these  is  a  tree  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  found  in  abundance  in'^  many  of  the 
forests  of  India,  from  1C°  of  lat.  up  to  .30  '.  'i'he  places  most  remarkable  for  its'p-oduc- 
tion  arc,  the  Burmese  territories;  a  large  province  on  the  Malabar  coast,  called  tl  e  Co  i- 
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can  ;  and  the  forests  skirting  the  northern  part  of  Bengal,  under  the  hills  which  divide 
it  from  Nepaul.  The  catechu  is  obtained  from  this  tree  by  the  simple  process  of  boiling 
the  heart  of  tlic  wood  for  a  few  hours,  when  it  assumes  the  look  and  consistency  of  tar. 
Tlie  substance  hardens  by  cooling ;  is  formed  into  small  balls  or  squares ;  and  being 
dried  in  the  sun,  is  fit  for  the  market.  The  price  to  the  first  purchaser  in  the  Concan 
is  about  155.  a  cwt.  According  to  Dr.  Davy,  who  analysed  it,  the  specific  gravity  of 
Concan  catechu  is  1  -SO  ;  and  that  of  Pegu,  1  -28.  The  taste  of  this  substance  is  astrin- 
gent, leaving  behind  a  sensation  of  sweetness  :  it  is  almost  wlioUy  soluble  in  water.  Of 
all  the  astringent  substances  we  know,  catechu  appears  to  contain  the  largest  portion  of 
tannin.  According  to  Mr.  Purkis,  1  lb.  Is  equivalent  to  7  or  8  lbs.  of  oak  bark  for 
tanning  leather.  From  200  grs.  of  Concan  catechu,  Dr.  Davy  procured  109  of  tannin, 
68  of  extractive  matter,  13  of  mucilage,  and  10  of  earths  and  other  impurities  :  the  same 
quantity  of  Pegu  catechu  afforded  97  grs.  of  tannin,  73  of  extract,  16  of  mucilage,  and 
14  of  impurities.  The  uncaria  gamhir  is  a  scandent  shrub,  extensively  cultivated  in  all 
the  countries  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  ;  but  chiefly  in  the  small 
islands  at  their  eastern  extremity.  The  catechu  is  in  this  case  obtained  by  boiling  the 
leaves,  and  inspissating  the  juice ;  a  small  quantity  of  crude  sago  being  added,  to  give 
the  mass  consistency  :  it  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  being  cut  like  the  Concan  catechu 
into  small  squares,  is  ready  for  use.  There  is  a  great  consumption  of  this  article  through- 
out all  parts  of  India  as  a  masticatory ;  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  tlie  compound  of  betel 
pepper,  areca  nut,  and  lime,  which  is  in  almost  universal  use.  Catechu  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Rhio,  or  at  IMalacca,  in  the  Straits  of  Singapore,  at 
the  rate  of  about  10s.  a  cwt.  The  quantity  of  it,  under  the  corrupted  name  of  cutch, 
imported  yearly  into  Calcutta  from  Pegu,  at  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with 
1828-29,  was  about  300  tons,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  9s.  per  cwt.  From  Bombay  a 
considerable  quantity  is  annually  imported  into  China.  The  quantity  of  catechu,  under 
the  name  of  gambir,  produced  in  Rhio  by  the  Chinese  settlers,  is  equal  to  about  4,600 
tons  a  jear,  about  2,000  of  which  are  exported  for  the  consumption  of  Java  j  the  rest 
being  sent  to  China,  Cochin  China,  and  other  neighbouring  countries. 

Catecliu,  particularly  from  Singapore,  has  lately  been  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities for  trial  in  our  tanneries  ;  but  with  a  duty  of  ll.  per  cwt.,  equal  to  twice  the 
prime  cost,  we  fear  the  speculation  is  not  likely  to  succeed. — (^See  Atnslie's  Materia 
Indiea ;  Ure's  Dictionary ;  Singapore  Chronicle ;  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore 
Canara,  and  Malabar ;    Belts  Review  of  the  external  Commerce  of  Bengal. ) 

CAT'S  EYE,  a  mineral  of  a  beautiful  appearance,  brought  from  Ceylon.  Its  colours 
are  grey,  green,  brown,  red,  of  various  shades.  Its  internal  lustre  is  shining,  its  fracture 
imperfectly  conehoidal,  and  it  is  translucent.  From  a  peculiar  play  of  light,  arising 
from  white  fibres  interspersed,  it  has  derived  its  name.  The  French  call  the  appearance 
chatoyant.  It  scratches  quartz,  is  easily  broken,  and  resists  the  blowpipe.  It  is  set  by 
the  jewellers  as  a  precious  stone. 

CAT  SKINS.  The  skin  or  fur  of  the  cat,  is  used  for  a  varietj-  of  purposes,  but  is  prin- 
cipally dyed  and  sold  as  false  sable.  It  appears  from  evidence  taken  before  a  late  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  London  to  decoy  the 
animal  and  kill  it  for  the  sake  of  its  skin.  The  fur  of  the  wild  cat  is,  however,  far  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  domestic  cat.  llie  wild  cat  skins  imported  into  this  country  are 
brought  almost  wholly  from  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  animal 
from  which  they  are  taken  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  English  wild  cat,  and  is  some- 
times called  tlie  loup  cervier,  or  Canadian  lynx.  It  is  very  courageous.  At  an  average 
of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  the  number  of  cat  skins  imported  amounted  to  40,006 
n  year,  of  which  about  24,000  a  year  were  retained  for  home  consumption. 

CATTLE,  a  collective  term  applied  to  designate  all  those  quadrupeds  that  are  used 
either  as  food  for  man,  or  in  tilling  tlie  ground.  By  neat  or  horned  cattle  is  meant  the 
two  species  included  imder  the  names  of  the  ox  {Bos)  and  the  buffalo  {Bubulus)  ;  but 
as  the  latter  is  hardly  known  in  this  country,  it  is  the  former  only  that  we  have  here 
in  view. 

Tlie  raising  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  preparation  of  the  various  products  which 
they  yield,  have  formed,  in  all  countries  emerged  from  the  savage  state,  an  important 
branch  of  industry. 

It  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  objects  and  limits  of  this  work,  to  enter  into 
any  details  with  respect  to  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  raised  in  this  or  other  countries. 
They  are  exceedingly  various.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  been  vastly  improved,  both 
in  the  weight  of  carcase,  the  quality  of  the  beef,  and  the  abundance  of  the  milk,  by  the 
extraordinary  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the  selection  and  crossing  of  the  best 
breeds,  according  to  the  objects  in  view.  This  sort  of  improvement  began  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  or  rather  later,  and  was  excited  and  very  much  forwarded  by 
the  skill  and  enterprise  of  two  individuals —  Mr.  Bakewell  of  Dishley,  and  Mr.  CuUey 
of  Northumberland.      The  success  liy  which  their  efforts  were  attended  roused  a  spirit  of 
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emulation  in  others;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures  since  1760 
having  occasioned  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  for  butcher's  meat,  improved 
systems  of  breeding,  and  improved  breeds,  have  been  very  generally  introduced. 

But  the  improvement  in  the  size  and  condition  of  cattle  has  not  been  alone  owing 
to  the  circumstances  now  mentioned.  Much  of  it  is  certainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great 
improvement  that  has  been  made  in  their  feeding.  The  introduction  and  universal 
extension  of  the  turnip  and  clover  cultivation  has  had,  in  this  respect,  a  most  astonishing 
influence,  and  has  wonderfully  increased  the  food  of  cattle,  and  consequently  the  supply 
of  butcher's  meat. 

It  was  stated  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Waste  Lands  (printed  in  1795),  that  cattle  and  sheep  had,  at  an  average,  increased  in 
size  and  weight  about  a  fourth  since  1732;  but  there  are  strong  grounds  for  sup])osing 
tiiat  the  increase  had  been  much  more  considerable  than  is  represented  by  the  committee. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  Dr.  Davenant  in  1710,  the  average  weight  of  the  fictt 
carcase  of  black  cattle  was  only  370  lbs.,  of  calves  50  lbs.,  and  of  sheep  only  28  lbs.  ;  but 
according  to  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  (Hist,  of  the  Poor,  vol.  iii.  Appen.  p.  88.)  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  {Agric.  of  Middlesex,  2d  ed.  p.  541.),  the  weight  of  the  carcase  of  bullocks  killed 
in  London  is  now,  at  an  average,  800  lbs.,  calves  140  lbs.,  sheep  80  lbs.,  and  lambs  50  lbs., 
including  offal ;  and  deducting  the  latter,  the  nett  weight  of  the  carcases  is  nearer  a  half 
than  a  fourth  greater  than  the  weight  assigned  by  Davenant. 

Consumption  of  Butcher's  Meat  in  London.  —  The  number  of  head  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
Iambs,  sold  in  Smithfield  market,  each  year  since  1732,  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


Years. 

Cattl«. 

Sheep. 

Years. 

Cittle. 

Sheep. 

Years. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Years.  |  Cattle.  |   Sl.cep. 

1732 

76,210 

514,700 

1758 

84,252 

550,930 

1783 

101,840 

701,610 

1808  1  144,042  1,015,280 

1733 

80,169 

555,050 

1759 

86,139 

582,2(;0 

1784 

98,143 

616,110 

1809  !  137,600 

i^SI  1,250 

1734 

78,810 

566,910 

1760 

88,594 

622,210 

1785 

[19,047 

641,470 

1810 

132,155 

96J,7;"'0 

1733 

83,894 

590,970 

1761 

82,514 

666,010 

1786 

92,<.:70 

665,910 

1811 

125,012 

966,400 

1736 

87,606 

587,420 

1762 

102,831 

772,160 

1787 

94,946 

668,570 

1812 

133,854 

953,630 

1737 

89,862 

607,330 

1763 

80,851 

653,110 

1788 

92,829 

679,100 

1813 

137,770 

£91,240 

1738 

87,010 

589,470 

1764 

75,168 

556,Sm 

1789 

93,269 

693,700 

1814 

135,071 

870,880 

1739 

86,787 

568,980 

1765 

81,630 

537,000 

1790 

103,708 

749,660 

1815 

124,948 

962,^40 

1740 

84,810 

501,020 

1766 

75,534 

574,790 

1791 

101,164 

740,360 

1816 

V20,4.S9 

96S,5t}0 

1741 

77,714 

536,180 

1767 

77,324 

574,050 

1792 

107,.348 

760,859 

1817 

129,888 

1,044,710 

1742 

79,601 

503,260 

1768 

79,660 

626,170 

1793 

116,848 

728,480 

1818 

138,047 

!:63,2>0 

1743 

76,475 

468,120 

1769 

82,131 

642,910 

1794 

109,448  719,420 

1819 

135,226 

!*V-00 

1744 

76,648 

490,620 

1770 

86,890 

649.090 

1795 

131,092 

740,610 

1820 

132,933 

!H7,>W 

1745 

74,188 

563,990 

1771 

93,573 

631,860 

1796 

117,152 

758,840 

1821 

129,12;') 

1,107,2.30 

1746 

71,582 

620,790 

1772 

8!i,503 

609,540 

1797 

10S,;577 

693,510 

1822 

142,043 

l,.'MO,li;(l 

1747 

71,150 

621,780 

1773 

90,133 

009,740 

1798 

107,470  753,010 

1823 

149,552 

I,2il4,:i2i) 

1748 

67,681 

610,060 

1774 

90,419 

585,290 

1799 

lL"i,<)86  834,400 

1824 

165,615 

1,239,720 

1/49 

72,706 

624,220 

1775 

93,58) 

623,950 

1800 

125,073  842,210 

1825 

156,985 

i,i.:o,3io 

1750 

70,765 

656,340 

1776 

98,372 

671,700 

1801 

134,546  76O„0tiO 

1826 

143,460 

1,270,5.!0 

1751 

69,589 

631,89fJ 

1777 

93,71+ 

714,870 

1802 

126,389 

743,47  r) 

1827 

138,363  l,33.i,100 

1752 

73,708 

•642,100 

1778 

97,360 

658,540 

1803 

117.551 

7S7,130 

1828 

147,6!ie  1,288,160 

1753 

75,252 

648,440 

1779 

97,352 

676,540 

1804 

113,019 

<K):!.<)40 

1829 

JS8.313  l,21O,.-7(;0 

1754 

70,437 

631,350 

1780 

102,383 

706,8.00 

1805 

125,043 

9I2,+I0 

1830 

159.907  !  1,2^7,070 

1755 

74,290 

647,100 

1781 

102,543 

743,o;;0 

1806 

120,250 

858,.^70 

1831 

148,168  .  1,189,010 

1756 

77,257 

624,710 

1782 

101,176 

728,970 

1807 

134,326 

924,030 

1832 

166,224  1  1,564,160 

1757 

82,612 

574,960 

1 

Down  to  1820,  this  table  is  extracted  from  papers  laid  before  parliament ;  since  1820,  it  is  made  up 
from  returns  procured,  for  this  work,  from  the  Chamberlain's  office. 

The  number  ot  fatted  calves,  exclusive  of  sucklcrs,  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  sold  annually  in 
Smithfield  from  1821  inclusive,  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 


21,768 
24,255 
22,7.39 
21,949 
20,958 
22,118 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


20,73e 
20.832 
20,879 
20.300 

19^522 


'^Obtained  from  the  clerk  of  the  market,  Sth  of  Nov.  1833.) 


The  contract  prices  of  butcher's  meat  per  cwt.  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  since  1730,  have  been  a« 
below  :  — 


1730  - 

1735  . 

1740  - 

1745  - 

1750  . 

1755  - 

1760  - 

1765  . 

1770  - 

1775  - 

1780  . 


£   t.    d. 

1  5  8 
0  16  11 


1  8  0 

1  2  2 

1  6  6 

1  7  9, 

1  11  6 

1  7  3 

1  8  '6 

1  13  5 

1  12  6 


1785 
1790 
1795 
1800 
1805 
1810 
1815 
1820 
1821 
182>2 


£    s.  d. 

1  17  6J 

1  16  1(» 

2  2  10 

3  4  4 
3  0  4 
3  12  0 
3  8  0 
3  10  44 
2  18  10 
1  10  5i 


1823  - 

1824  - 

1825  • 

1826  . 

1827  - 

1828  . 

1829  • 
18.30  - 

1831  - 

1832  - 


£  s. 

2  2 
2  2 
2  19 
2  17 
2  IS 
2  10 
2  6 
2  3 
2  4 
2  6 


We  suspect,  from  what  we  have  heard  from  practical  men  of  great  experience,  that 
the  weight  assigned  by  Sir  F.  INL  Eden  and  Mr.  IVIiddleton  to  the  cattle  sold  in  Smith., 
field  is  a  little  beyond  the  average.  It  must  also  be  observed,  as  already  stated,  that  it 
is  tlie  groit  weight  of  the  carcase,  or  the  weight  of  the  animal  under  deduction  of  blood 
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and  refuse  ;  and  therefore  to  get  tlie  netl  weight,  we  have  further  to  deduct  the  offal,  or 
the  liide,  tallow,  entrails,  feet,  &c.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  following  quantities 
may  be  deducted  from  the  carcase  weights,  in  order  to  obtain  the  nctt  weigiits  of  the 
different  animals;  viz.  from  neat  cattle,  250  lbs.  each  ;  calves,  35  lbs.  ;  sheep,  24  lbs.  ; 
lambs,  12  lbs.  If  these  estimates  be  nearly  right,  we  should  be  able,  provided  we  knew 
the  respective  numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs,  to  estimate  the  total  quantitj'  of  butcher's 
meat  furnished  for  London  by  Smithfield  market,  exclusive  of  hogs  and  pigs.  Sheep 
and  lambs  are  not,  however,  distinguished  in  the  returns  ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  former 
are  to  the  latter  nearly  as  3  to  1  ;  so  that  we  may  estimate  the  average  gross  weight  of 
the  sheep  and  lambs  at  about  70  lbs.,  and  their  average  nett  weight  at  about  50  lbs. 
The  account  for  1 830  will  then  stand  as  under ;  — 


Number  and  Species  of  Animals. 

Gross  Weight.              Offal. 

Nell  Weight. 

Butcher's  Meat. 

159,907  Cattle 
1,287,070  Sheep  and  lambs 
20,300  Calves 

Lbs. 
800 
70 
140 

Lbs. 

250 
20 
55 

Lbs. 
550 
50 
105 

Total 

Lbs. 
§7,948,850 
64,a53,500 
2,131,500 

154,434,850 

This  quantity,  estimated  at  the  average  price  of  6d.,  would  cost  3,860,87 H. ;  at  8d.,  it 
would  cost  5,147,828/. 

A  part  of  the  cattle  sold  at  Smithfield  go  to  supply  the  towns  in  the  vicinity ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  cattle  are  sold  in  the  adjoining  towns,  and  slaughtered  for  the  use 
of  London,  of  which  no  account  is  taken.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  latter 
quantity  rather  exceeds  the  former ;  but,  supposing  that  they  mutually  balance  each 
other,  the  above  quantity  of  154,434,850  lbs.  may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  annual 
supply  of  butcher's  meat  at  present  required  for  London  ;  exclusive,  however,  of  hogs, 
pigs,  suckling  calves,  &c.,  and  exclusive  also  of  bacon,  hams,  and  salted  provisions 
brought  from  a  distance.  The  quantities  thus  omitted  from  the  account  are  very  con- 
siderable ;  nor  can  there,  we  apprehend,  be  any  doubt  that,  with  the  addition  of  such 
parts  of  the  offal  as  are  used  for  food,  they  may  be  considered  as  more  than  balancing 
the  butcher's  meat  required  for  the  victualling  of  ships.  On  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  it 
will  follow,  assuming  the  population  of  the  metropolis  to  amount  to  1,450,000,  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  by  each  individual,  young  and  old,  belonging  to 
it,  is,  at  an  average,  very  near  107  lbs. 

This,  though  not  nearly  so  great  as  has  been  sometimes  represented  *,  is,  we  believe,  a 
larger  consumption  of  animal  food  than  takes  place  any  where  else  by  the  same  number 
of  individuals.  According  to  M.  Chabrol,  the  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  in  Paris 
amounts  to  between  85  lbs.  and  86  lbs.  for  each  individual.  At  Brussels  the  consump- 
tion is  a  little  greater,  being  supposed  to  average  89  lbs.  each  individual;  being  rather 
more  than  3  lbs.  above  the  mean  of  Paris,  and  18  lbs.  under  the  mean  of  London. 

According  to  the  reports  X)f  the  inspectors  of  hides  and  skir.s,  the  following  are  the  numbers  of  eattle, 
calves,  and  sheep,  slaughtered  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Shenicld,  from  1815  to  1820  in- 
clusive :  — 


Liverpool               •                  -                 - 

Manchester 

Leeds               -              -               .           - 

Sheffield 

Totals 

Cattle.                             Calves. 

Sheep. 

74,671                      100,329 
95,054                         96,574 
22,976                        34,598 
30,097                        28,455 

457,268 
489,557 
317,642 
184,8.^9 

222,798           1            259,956          1         1,443,326          | 

{Appen.  to  Agric.  Report  of  1821,  p.  267.) 


In  estimating  the  weights  of  the  animals  killed  at  these  towns,  a  lower  standard  must 
be  adopted  than  that  which  we  have  taken  for  London  ;  first,  because  the  largest  and 
finest  cattle  are  brought  to  the  metropolis;  and  secondly,  because  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  calves  are  sucklers,  which  are  excluded  from  the  London  accounts.  These  con- 
siderations have  not  V)e€n  sufficiently  attended  to  by  tlie  framers  of  the  estimate  in  the 
report  now  quoted.      Sheep,  in  the  above  table,  means,  no  doubt,  sheep  and  lambs. 

We  extract  from  Dr.  Cleland's  valuable  work  on  the  statistics  of  Glasgow  the  sub- 
joined account  of  the  number,  weight,  &c.  of  the  animals  slaughtered  and  sold  in  that 
city  during  the  year  1822. 

•  Mr.  Middleton  {Agricttllure  of  Middlesex,  p.  64.3.)  estimates  the  consumption  of  animal  food  in  London, 
exclusive  of  fish  and  poultry,  at  i.'34  lbs.  a  year  for  every  individual !  And  he  further  estimates  the  total 
average  annual  expense  incurred  by  each  inhabitant  of  the  metropolis,  for  atl  sorts  of  animal  food,  at 
8/.  8.«. !  To  make  any  comments  on  such  conclusions  would  be  worse  than  useless ;  but  the  fact  of  their 
being  met  with  in  a  work,  otherwise  of  considerable  merit,  is  one  of  the  many  proofs,  every  where  to  be 
met  with,  of  the  low  state  of  statistical  knowledge  in  this  country. 
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Butcher's  Meat  sold  in  the  Glasgow  Market  in  1822. 


Rojalty. 

Suburhs.  i     Total. 

^             .                             "1 

• 

S       s.    d. 

£       s    d 

Bullocks 

13,009 

1,557 

14,566 

average  28  stone,  407,848,  at   7s. 

142,746  V;    0 

Calves 

7,9i;7 

630 

8,557 



—        36s. 

15,402  12    0 

Sheep 

48,896 

8,624 

57,520 



—        20.S. 

57,520    0    0 

Lambs 

59,424 

9,213 

68,637 



—          6s. 

20,591     2    0 

Swine 
Total 

5,899 

640 

6,539 

— 

—        20*. 

6,539    0    0 

242,799  10    0 

135,155 

20,664 

155,819 

Tallow,  %c.  belonging  to  these  Carcasses. 

Bullocks 

-    14,566,  averaging  3i  stone,  50,981, 

at    7s. 

17.843    7    0 

Hides 

-    14,566,                —                 — 

28s 

20,.';92    8    0 

Heads  and  oBkU 

-     14,566,                 _                 _ 

8-. 

5,826    8    0 

Calfskins 

-      8,557,                 —                  — 

"j. 

855  14    0 

Sheep  tallow 

-    57,520,  averaging  3*  lbs.,  201,320, 

5d. 

4,194    3    4 

Heads  and  offals 

-      8,557,                —                 — 

Is.  6rf. 

641  15    6 

Sheep  skins 

57,520.                —                 — 

Is.  6rf. 

4,314    0    0 

Heads  and  offals 

-    57,520,                —                 — 

7rf. 

1,677  13    4 

Lamb  skins 

.    68,.337.                —                — 

Is.  Set 

4,289  16    3 

Heads  and  offals 

-    68,637,                —                 — 

■id. 

1,143  19    0 

61,179    4    5 

Hides,  &c. 

Total  value 

of  Carcasses,  Tallow, 

303,!r78  14    5 

X.  B.  —  The  weight  is  estimated  in  this  statement  by  the  stone  of  16 lbs.,  each  of  22J  oz.  The  office  of 
hide-inspector  having  been  abolished,  there  are  no  means  of  continuing  this  table  to  a  later  period  ;  but 
the  returns  ot  the  cattle  sold  in  the  market  at  Glasgow  since  1822,  show  that  the  increase  in  the  supply 
of  animal  food  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population. 

The  population  of  Glasgow,  when  this  account  was  taken,  amounted  to  147,04.'5,  which 
shows  that  the  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  in  that  city,  is,  as  compared  with  its  po- 
pulation, but  little  inferior  to  that  of  London.  This  statement,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that,  so  late  as  1760,  the  slaughter  of  bullocks  for  the  supply  of  the  public 
market  was  unknown  in  Glasgow,  sets  the  wonderful  improvement  that  has  since  taken 
place  in  the  food  of  the  Scotch  people  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view.  Previously  to 
1780  it  was  customary  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  the  principal  Scotch  towns,  for  fa- 
milies to  purchase  in  November  what  would  now  be  reckoned  a  small  half-fed  cow  or  ox, 
the  salted  carcase  of  which  was  the  only  butcher's  meat  they  tasted  throughout  the  year. 
In  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts  this  practice  prevailed  till  the  present  century  ; 
but  it  is  now  everywhere  abandoned.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  there  has  never  been  in 
any  country  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity,  or  a  greater  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  food  brought  to  market,  than  has  taken  place  in  Scotland  since  1770.  In  so  far  as 
respects  butcher's  meat,  this  has  been  occasioned  partly  by  the  growing  numbers  and  opu- 
lence of  all  classes,  and  partly  by  the  vast  increase  in  the  food  of  cattle  consequent  to  the 
introduction  of  green  crops,  and  of  an  improved  system  of  cultivation.  —  (See  Bread.) 

The  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  and  the  improved  means  of  communication  by 
vail-road.s,  and  otherwise,  has  already  had,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  have,  a  ma- 
terial influence  over  the  supply  of  butcher's  meat.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  their  conveyance,  cattle  could  not  formerly  be  conveniently  fattened  at  any  very  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  great  markets ;  but  steam  navigation  has  gone  far  to  remove 
this  difficulty.  Instead  of  selling  their  cattle,  lean  or  half-fed,  to  the  Norfolk  graziers, 
by  whom  they  were  fattened  for  the  London  market,  the  producers,  in  various  districts 
of  Scotland,  are  now  beginning  to  fatten  them  at  home,  either  sending  the  live  animals  or 
the  carcasses  by  steam  to  London,  Liverpool,  &c.  'i'his  practice  is  indirectly  as  well  as 
directly  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  him  to  turn  his  green  crops 
to  better  account,  and  to  raise  larger  supplies  of  manure.  The  same  practice  is  also 
extending  in  Ireland ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  .spread  itself  over  every  part  of  the  country 
where  feeding  can  be  carried  on,  that  has  the  required  facility  of  transport. 

Exclusive  of  the  cattle  raised  in  Great  Britain,  wc  import  considerable  supplies  of  beef  and  of  live 
cattle  from  Ireland. 

Account  of  the  number  of  Cows  and  Oxen,  and  of  the  quantities  of  Beef,  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland,  from  IbOl  :  — 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


Cowi 
and  Oxen. 


No. 

31,543 
42,501 
28,016 
15,646 
21,862 
27,704 
26,2.52 
13,9.58 
17,917 


Beef. 


BmrrtU. 
58,911 
59,448 
62,226 
59,.'34£ 
88,519 
91,261 
85,255 
88,.366 
89,771 


1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 


No. 

BurreU. 

44,553 

71,605 

67,680 

108,282 

79,122- 

114,.004 

48,973 

104,51(5 

16,435 

8:i,l(;2 

33,809 

60,307 

31,752 

39,495 

45,301 

105,555 

Beef. 


Years. 

Cows 
and  Oien. 

Beef. 

No. 

Barrels. 

1818 

58,165 

80,587 

1819 

52,176 

70,504 

1820 

39,014 

52,591 

1821 

26,725 

65,905 

18:2 

34,6.09 

43,139 

1823 

46,351 

69,079 

1824 

62,314 

64,810 

1825 

63,519 

03,557 

thit"th!;l?rVn^'!^  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  so 
reader  is  referrP?l?^fL°/'T''"i''",8,  '*"'  ^=S°""'  '"  "  '"•"  '""«  '  ^""^  ^"^  some  further  parti,ulars,'tho 
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I\'umher  of  Head  of  Cattle  in  Great  Britain It  would,  on  many  accounts,  be  ver^ 

desirable  to  be  able  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  and  value  of  the  stock 
of  cattle  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  proportion  annually  killed  and  made  use  of;  but 
owing  to  the  little  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  such  subjects  in  this  country,  where 
every  sort  of  statistical  knowledge  is  at  the  very  lowest  ebb,  tliere  are  no  means  of  ar- 
riving at  any  conclusions  that  can  be  depended  upon.  The  following  details  may  not, 
however,  be  unacceptable. 

Arthur  Young  has  given,  both  in  his  Eastern  and  Nortliern  Tours,  estimates  of  the 
number  and  value  of  the  different  descriptions  of  stock  in  England.  The  greatest  dis- 
crepancy, unaccompanied  by  a  single  explanatory  sentence,  exists  between  tliem;  bu* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  following  estimate  (  Eastern  Tour,  vol.  iv.  p.  456. ),  though, 
perhaps,  rather  under  the  mark,  is  infinitely  nearer  the  truth  than  the  other,  which  is 
about  twice  as  great :  — 


Number  of  Draught  cattle 
Cows 

Fatting  cattle 
Young  cattle 


Total 


-  684,491 
.  741,532 

-  513,;7fi9 

-  912.656 

-  2,852,048 


Now,  taking  this  number  at  the  round  sum  of  3,000,000,  and  adding  a  third  to  it  for 
the  increase  since  1770,  and  1,100,000  for  the  number  of  cattle  in  Scotland  {General 
Report  of  Scotland,  iii.  Addenda,  p.  6.),  we  shall  have  5,100,000  as  the  total  head  of 
cattle  of  all  sorts  in  Great  Britain.  The  common  estimate  is,  that  about  a  fourth  part 
of  the  entire  stock  is  annually  slaughtered ;  which,  adopting  the  foregoing  statement, 
gives  1,275,000  head  for  the  supply  of  the  kingdom;  a  result  which  all  that  we  have 
heard  inclines  us  to  think  is  very  near  the  m;u-k. 

Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  total  head  of  cattle  in  England  and  Wales  only,  in 
1812,  at  5,500,000;  but  he  assigns  no  data  for  his  estimate,  which  is  entitled  to  very 
little  attention. 

Cattle  of  the  Continent.  —  Baron  Malchus  has  given,  in  his  work  on  European  Statistics,  published 
at  Stuttgard  in  1826,  an  account  of  the  number  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  in  most  European 
countries.  In  so  far  as  respects  the  British  empire,  the  statements  are  mostly  copied  from  Colquhoun 
and  are  ludicrously  inexact  Perhaps,  however,  they  may,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  Continental  states,  be 
better  entitled  to  credit.     The  following  are  some  of  the  items  in  his  Table :  — 


Countries. 

CatUe. 

Countries. 

Cattle.          1 

Sweden  and  Norway 

2,ii47,(H)0 

Baden           -           -           -       - 

421,900 

Russia 

19,(K)0,()(K) 

Bavaria               ... 

1,895,700 

Denmark               -               -      - 

1,607,000 

Austria        -           .           .        - 

9,912,500 

Netherlands 

2,.500,000 

France              -           . 

6,681,900 

Prussia            -                -           . 

4,275,700 

Spain           .           .            .        . 

2,5(M),0()0 

Saxony                  .               .      . 

345,(100 

Portugal 

650,000 

Hanover         ... 

794,000 

Switzerland           .           -         . 

800,000 

Wirtemherg        .             .         . 

713,000 

Italy 

3,500,000 

On  the  whole  the  Baron  estimates  the  neat  or  horned  cattle  of  Europe,  including  the  British  isles,  but 
excluding  Turkey,  at  70,270,974.  At  best,  however,  this  estimate  can  only  be  considered  as  a  very 
rough  approximation. 

Laws  as  to  Cattle.  — No  salesman,  broker,  or  factor,  employed  in  buying  cattle  for  others,  sh.ill  buy  for 
himself  in  London,  or  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  on  penalty  of  double  the  value  of  the  cattle  bought  and 
sold.  —  (31  Geo.  2.  c.  40.) 

Cattle  not  to  be  driven  on  Sunday,  on  penalty  of  20.?.  —  (3  Cha.  1.  c.  1.) 

Any  person  unlawfully  and  maliciously  killing,  wounding,  or  maiming  any  cattle,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and,  upon  conviction,  may  be  transported,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  beyond  seas  for  lile,  or 
for  any  term  not  less  than  7  years,  or  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  4  years,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour ;  and,  if  a  male,  may  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped,  if  the  court  shall 
think  fit  so  to  order.  —  (7  S:  '8  Geo.  4.  c.  30.) 

Persons  wantonly  and  cruelly  abusing,  beating,  or  ill-treating  cattle,  may,  upon  being  convicted  before 
a  justice  of  such  offence,  lie  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  .'5/.  and  not  below  lUs.  ;  and  upon  nonpayment 
of  tine,  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for.any  time  not  exceeding  3  months. 

Complaint  must  be  made  within  10  days  after  the  offence.  Justices  are  instructed  to  order  compensation 
to  be  made,  not  exceeding  20«..  to  persons  vexatiously  complained  against.  —  (3  Geo.  4.  c.  71.) 

CAVIAR  (Fr.  Caviar,  Cavial ;  Ger.  Kaviar ;  It.  Caviario,  Caviale ;  Sp.  Caviario  ; 
Riis.  Jkra  ;  I.,at.  Caviariuni),  a  substance  prepared  in  Russia,  consisting  of  the  salted  rocs 
of  large  fish.  The  Uralian  Cossacks  are  celebrated  for  making  excellent  caviar.  The  best 
is  made  of  the  roe  of  the  .sturgeon,  appears  to  consist  entirely  of  the  cgg.s,  and  does  not 
easily  become  fetid.  This  is  packed  in  small  casks  or  kegs  ;  the  inferior  sort  being  in  the 
form  of  dry  cake.s.  Caviar  is  highly  esteemed  in  Russia,  and  con.siderable  quantities  are 
exported  to  Italy.  It  is  principally  made  of  the  sturgeon  caught  in  the  Wolga,  in  the 
iieighbourliood  of  Astrachan.  —  (See  Tooke's  Bussia,  2d  ed.   vol.  iii.   p.  345.) 

CAYENNE  PEPPER,  or  GUINEA  PEPPER.      See  Chim.ies. 

CEDAR  (Ger.  Zeder ;  Du.  Ceder ;  Fr.  Cedre ;  It.  and  Sp.  Cedro ;  Rus.  Kedr ; 
Lat.  Cedrus).  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  great  cedar  (Pinus  cedrus),  is  famous  in 
Scripture  :  it  is  a  tall,  majestic-looking  tree.  "  Behold,"  says  the  inspired  writer,  "  the 
Assyiian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  ana 
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of  an  high  stature;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs.  His  height  was  exalted 
above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became 
long.  The  fir  trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and  the  chestnut  trees  were  not  like  his 
branches;  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  beauty."  — 
(Ezekiel,  xxxi.  3.  5.  8.)  The  cedar  grows  to  a  very  great  size.  The  timber  is  resinous, 
has  a  peculiar  and  powerful  odour,  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  a  rich  yellowish  brown  colour, 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  worm.  Its  durability  is  very  great  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account 
{propter  ceternitatem,  Vitruvius,  lib.  ii.  §  9. )  employed  in  the  construction  of  temples, 
and  other  public  buildings,  in  the  formation  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  as  tablets  for 
writing  upon.  In  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  cedars  were  principally  produced  in  Crete, 
Africa,  and  some  parts  of  Syria.  — (Loc.  cit.)  Very  fiiw  are  now  found  on  Lel)anonj 
but  some  of  those  that  still  remain  are  of  immense  bulk,  and  in  the  highest  preservation. 
Cedar  exceeds  the  oak  in  toughness,  but  is  very  inferior  to  it  in  strength  and  stiffness. 
Some  very  fine  cedars  have  been  produced  in  England. 

■  There  are  several  other  kinds  of  timber  that  are  usually  called  cedar :  thus,  a  species 
of  cypress  is  called  white  cedar  in  America ;  and  the  cedar  used  by  the  Japanese  for 
building  bridges,  ships,  houses,  &c.,  is  a  kind  of  cypress,  which  Thunberg  describes  as 
a  beautiful  wood,  that  lasts  long  without  decay.  The  Juniperus  oxycedrus  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  the  Levant ;  it  is  usually  called  the  brown  berried 
cedar.  The  Bermudian  cedar  {Juniperus  Bermudiana),  a  native  of  the  Bermuda  and 
Bahama  islands,  is  another  species  that  produces  valuable  timber  for  many  purposes  ; 
such  as  internal  joiners'  work,  furniture,  and  the  like.  The  red  cedar,  so  well  known 
from  its  being  used  in  making  black-lead  pencils,  is  produced  by  the  Virginian  cedar 
{Juniperus  Virginiund),  a  native  of  North  America,  the  West  India  islands,  and  Japan. 
The  tree  seldom  exceeds  45  feet  in  height.  The  wood  is  very  durable,  and,  like  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  not  attacked  by  worms.  It  is  employed  in  various  ways,  but 
principally  in  the  manufacture  of  drawers,  wardrobes,  &c.,  and  as  a  cover  to  pencils. 
The  internal  wood  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  has  a  very  strong  odour.  It  is  of  a 
nearly  uniform  texture,  brittle,  and  light. — (See  TredgohTs  Principles  of  Carpentry; 
Lib.  of  Entertaining  Knoicledge,  Veget.  Substances  ;    Rees^s  Cyclop.,  §•£. ) 

The  duty  on  cedar  {'U.  \0s.  a  ton  from  a  foreign  country,  and  10s.  from  a  British  possession)  produced 
2,549/.  19*.  lid.  in  1832.     Its  price  in  bond  varies  from  6(/.  to  9d.  a  foot. 

CERTIFICATES,  in  the  customs.  No  goods  can  be  exported  by  certificate,  ex- 
cept foreign  goods  formerly  imported,  on  which  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  customs  paid 
on  importation  is  to  be  drawn  back.  The  manner  of  proceeding  is  regulated  by  the 
3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.  §  68,  &c.  The  person  intending  to  enter  outwards  such  goods,  is 
to  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  port  where  the  goods  were  imported  or 
warehoused,  two  or  more  bills,  specifying  the  particulars  of  the  importation  of  such 
goods,  and  of  the  entry  outwards  intended  to  be  made  ;  and  the  officers,  if  they  find 
such  bills  to  agree  with  the  entry  inwards,  are  to  issue  a  certificate  of  such  entry,  with 
the  particulars  neces.sary  for  the  computation  of  the  drawback  upon  the  goods,  the 
names  of  the  jierson  and  ship  by  whom  and  in  which  the  goods  are  to  be  exported,  &e. 
The  merchant  then  enters  the  goods  outwards,  as  in  the  common  way  of  exportation. 
The  cocket  granted  upon  this  occasion  is  called  a  certificate  cocket,  and  differs  a  little  in 
form  from  common  over-sea  cockets.  Notice  of  the  time  of  shipping  is  to  be  given  to 
the  searcher.  Some  time  after  the  departure  of  the  vessel,  the  exporter  may  apply  for 
the  drawback.  The  collector  and  comptroller  then  make  out  on  a  proper  stamp  a  de- 
benture, containing  a  distinct  narration  of  the  transaction,  with  the  exporter's  or  mer- 
vhant's  oath  tliat  the  goods  are  really  and  truly  exported  beyond  seas,  and  not  relanded, 
nor  intended  to  be  relanded  ;  and  also  with  the  searcher's  certificate  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  shipping.  The  debenture  being  thus  duly  made 
out  and  sworn  to,  the  duties  to  be  repaid  are  indorsed,  the  merchant's  receipt  taken  belowj 
and  the  money  paid. 

Certificates  of  origin,  subscribed  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  places  where  the  goods 
were  shipped,  are  required,  to  entitle  the  importers  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  si)irits, 
from  any  British  plantation,  to  get  them  entered  as  such.  A  similar  certificate  is 
required  in  the  case  of  blubber  —  (see  Bi.ubkkr)  ;  and  in  the  case  of  wine  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  sugar  from  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter, 
&c. — (See  Importation  and  Exportation.) 

CHAIN,  in  surveying,  a  measure  of  length,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  links 
mi»de  of  iron  wire,  serving  to  take  the  distance  between  two  or  more  places.  Gunter'a 
chain  contains  ICX)  such  links,  each  measuring  7-f[j|j  inches,  consequently  equal  to  6G  feet, 
or  4  poles. 

CHALDRON,  a  dry  English  measure.  36  coal  bushels  make  a  chaldron,  and 
21  chaldrons  a  score.  The  coal  bushel  is  lOA  inches  wide  from  the  outside,  and 
8  indies  deep.  It  contains  2,217-6  cubic  inches;  but  when  heaped,  2,815-5,  making 
the  chaldron  58-65  cubic  feet.      There  are  12  sacks  of  coal  in  a  chaldron  j    aud  4 
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5  chaldrons  be  piirchased  at  the  same  time,  the  seller  must  deliver  63  sacks :  the 
3  sacks  additional  are  called  the  ingrain.  But  coals  are  now  sold  in  London,  and 
almost  every  where  else,  by  the  ton  of  20  cwt.  avoirdupois.  The  Newcastle  chaldron  of 
coals  is  /JS  cwt.,  and  is  just  double  the  London  chaldron.  —  (See  Coal.) 

CH.^.MBEU  OF  COMMERCE,  is  an  assembly  of  merchants  and  traders,  where 
affairs  relating  to  trade  are  treated  of.  There  are  several  establisliraents  of  this  sort  in 
most  of  tlie  chief  cities  of  France ;  and  in  this  country,  chambers  of  this  kind  have  been 
erected  for  various  purposes. 

Chamber  of  Assurance,  in  France,  denotes  a  society  of  merchants  and  others  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  insurance ;  but  in  Holland  it  signifies  a  court  of  justice, 
wliere  causes  relating  to  insurances  are  tried. 

CHAMPAGNE,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  celebrated  of  the  French  wines. 
See  WixE. 

CHAN'KS,  OR  CHANK  SHELLS,  common  conch  shells,  are  fished  up  by  divers 
in  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  on  the  coast  opposite  JafFnapatam,  in  Ceylon,  in  about  2  fathoms 
water ;  and  at  Travancore,  Tuticoreen,  and  otlier  places.  Large  fossil  beds  of  chanks 
have  also  been  found.  They  are  of  a  sjiiral  form,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of 
trade  in  India,  where  they  are  in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  country.  They  are 
sawn  uito  narrow  rings  or  bracelets,  and  are  worn  as  ornaments  for  the  arms,  legs, 
fingers,  &c.  by  the  Hindoo  women  ;  many  of  them  are  also  buried  with  the  bodies  of 
opident  and  distinguished  persons.  Those  which,  from  being  taken  with  the  fish,  are 
called  green  chanks,  are  most  in  demand.  The  white  chank,  which  is  the  shell  thrown 
upon  the  beach  by  strong  tides,  having  lost  its  gloss  and  consistency,  is  not  worth  the 
freight  up  to  Calcutta.  The  value  of  the  green  chank  depends  upon  its  size.  A  chank 
opening  to  the  right,  called  in  Calcutta  the  right-handed  chank,  is  so  highly  prized,  as 
sometimes  to  sell  for  40O,  or  500,  or  even  1,000  rupees.  —  {BtWs  Commerce  of  Bengal, 
and  private  communications. ) 

The  fishery  of  chanks  is  monopolised  by  government,  who  most  commonly  let  the 
banks  for  about  4,0O0Z.  a  year.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  fished  by  the  servants  of' 
government  on  its  account.  But  as  the  fishermen  of  the  coast,  and  those  belonging  to 
the  little  islands  where  they  are  found,  cannot  be  prevented  from  taking  chanks,  the 
better  plan,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  to  give  every  one  leave  to  fish  them  ;  but  to 
lay  a  somewhat  heavier  duty  on  their  exportation.  'We  have  been  assured  by  those  well 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  that  this  would  be  advantageous  to  all  parties,  but 
especially  to  government.  We  have  heard  that  an  aiTangement  of  this  sort  has  recently 
been  made,  but  we  have  not  learned  anything  positive  respecting  it. 

CHARCOAL  (Fr.  Charbon  de  hois ;  Ger.  Reine  Kohle ;  It.  Carbone  di  legna ; 
Sp.  Carbon  de  lena  ;  Lat,  Carbo  Ugni),  a  sort  of  artificial  coal,  consisting  of  wood' 
burned  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air  as  possible.  "  It  was  customary 
among  the  ancients  to  char  the  outside  of  those  stakes  whicli  were  to-  be  driven  into  the 
ground,  or  placed  in  water,  in  order  to  j)reserve  the  wood  from  spoiling.  New-made 
charcoal,  by  being  rolled  up  in  clothes  which  have  contracted  a  disagreeable  odour, 
effectually  destroys  it.  When  boiled  with  meat  beginning  to  putrefy',  it  takes  away  the 
bad  taint :  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  tooth-powder  known.  When  putrid  water  at  sea  is 
mixed  with  about  |  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  it  is  rendered  quite  fresh; 
and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  charcoal  will  serve,  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  add  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  previously  to  the  water.  If  the  water  casks  be  charred  before  they 
are  filled  with  water,  the  liquid  remains  good  in  them  for  years  :  this  precaution  ought 
always  to  be  taken  for  long  sea  voyages.  The  same  precaution,  when  attended  to- 
for  wine  casks,  will  be  found  very  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  wine."  —  (  Thom- 
son's Chemistry.) 

CH.VRLESTON,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  the  United  States,  in  South  Carolina,  in 
lat.  32°  47'  N.,  long.  79^  48'  W.  Poinilation  in  1830,  inchuHng  the  suburbs,  40,300, 
The  situation  of  Charleston  has  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  that  of  New  York,  being 
built  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  at  their  point  of  con- 
fluence. The  exports  principally  consist  of  cotton  and  rice  (particularly  the  former), 
which  are  the  staple  products  of  the  state.  There  are  a  few  other  articles  exported, 
such  as  naval  stores,  hams,  bacon.  Sec,  but  their  value  is  quite  inconsiderable.  All  the 
cotton  sent  from  South  Carolina  to  foreign  countries  is  shipped  at  Charleston.  In 
1831-32,  the  exports  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  182,628  bales,  of  which  138,683 
were  for  Great  Britain.*  The  value  of  the  cotton  exported  in  1831  amounted,  according 
to  the  customhouse  valuation,  to  4,885,431  dollars,  and  that  of  the  rice  to  1,218,859  do. 
But  exclusive  of  the  exports  to  foreign  countries,  South  Carolina  sends  a  great  deal  of 
cotton  and  rice  to  other  ports  of  the   Union.      The  shipments  of  cotton  coastwise  in 

•  This  statement  is  taken  from  an  .-Vmcrican  paper,  and  is  believed  to  be  nearlv  accurate,  but  it  i» 
not  official. 
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1831-32  were  estimated  at  about  43,000  bales.  The  imports  from  foreign  countries 
])rincipally  consist  of  cottons,  woollens  and  linens,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  coffee, 
suf^ar,  tea,  wine,  spices,  &c.  The  greater  part  of  the  imports  do  not,  however,  come 
from  abroad,  but  from  the  northern  and  middle  states.  The  former  supply  her  with 
fisii,  shoes,  and  all  sorts  of  coarse  manufactured  goods  for  the  use  of  the  slave  population  ; 
while  the  latter  supply  her  with  wiieat,  flour,  &c.  Most  ])ai-t  of  the  imports  of  foreign 
produce  are  also  brought  at  second-hand  from  New  York,  which  occupies  the  same  rank 
in  the  Union  that  Liverpool  and  London  do  in  Great  Britain.  There  were,  in  1830, 
5  banks  in  this  city,  including  the  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  4,975,000  dollars  :  the  total  dividends  for  the  same  year  amounted 
to  317,000  dollars  ;  being  at  the  rate  of  6-371  per  cent.  There  were  also  2  marine  in- 
surance companies,  having  a  capital  of  750,000  dollars.  —  (  Statement  by  J.  H.  GodJard, 
Esq.,  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  29th  of  January,  1831.)  The  registered,  enrolled, 
and  licensed  tonnage  belonging  to  Charleston,  in  1831,  amounted  to  13,008  tons,  of 
which  7,147  tons  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  total  value  of  the  articles 
imported  into  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  ending  30th  of  September,  1832,  was  1,213,725 
dollars;  the  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  same  year  being  7,752,781  dollars.  — 
(Papers  laid  before  Conc/ress,  15th  of  February,  1833.)  In  South  Carolina,  the  dollar 
is  worth  4s.  8rf.  currency;  so  that  11.  sterling  =  11.  Os.  8|</.  currency.  W'-'.ijhts  and 
Measures  same  as  in  England.  — {For  further  details,  see  New  Yokk. ) 

Port.  —  Charleston  harbour  is  spacious  and  convenient  ;  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  incommoded  by  a  range 
of  sand.banks,  stretcliing  from  Sullivan's  Islinil  on  the  north  to  Folly  Island  on  the  south,  about  Sj 
leagues.  Tliere  are  several  channels  through  these  banks,  hut  only  three,  the  middle  or  direct  channel, 
the  ship  channel,  and  Lawford  channel,  between  the  latter  and  the  mainland,  that  ought  to  be  attempted 
by  ships  of  considerable  burden.  The  entrance  to  the  ship  channel  is  in  lat.  32°  -UV.  The  depth  of  water 
on  the  shallowest  part  of  the  bar  at  ebb  tide  is  12  feet,  and  at  flood  from  17  to  18  feet ;  whilst  the  depth  in 
the  middle  channel  at  low  water  does  not  exceed  9  feet,  and  in  Lawford  channel  it  dors  not  exceed  10  or 
11  feet.  A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  south  point  of  Lighthouse  Island,  bearing  from  the  middle 
of  the  bar  of  the  ship  channel  \V.  N.  W.  ^  N.  It  is  80  feet  hifih,  having  a  revolving  light,  alternately 
brilliant  and  obscure,  tlie  period  of  obscuration  being  double  that  of  brUliancy  ;  but  on  approaclung  the 
light,  the  latter  gains  upon  the  former,  and  within  1|  league  it  is  never  wholly  dark.  The  light  may  be 
seen  in  fine  weather  at  from  3  to  4  leagues  o(f.  After  getting  into  the  channel,  w  hich  is  marke<l  by  the 
breakers  and  buoys  on  each  side,  the  proper  course  for  a  ship  to- steer  is  to  bring  the  lighthouse  to  bear 
N.W.  by  W.,  and  stand  direct  for  it  till  you  get  within  the  banks,  when  the  course  is  N.  by  W. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details  on  these  points,  as  all  ships  entering  tharleston  harbour 
are  bound,  provided  they  are  hailed  by  a  licensed  pilot  off'  the  bar,  to  pay  him  full  pilotage  fees  whether 
tiiey  accept  his  services  or  not.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  they  are  always  accepted ;  for  the  shifting 
of  the  sands,  the  influence  of  the  tides,  Kv.  render  the  entrance  so  diflieult  to  those  not  perfectly  familiar 
with  it,  that  even  the  packet  ships  that  sail  regularly  to  and  from  New  York  uniformly  heave.to  without 
the  bar  for  a  piloL  —  (See  Flan  of  Charleston  Harbour,  reduced  from  the  original  survey  of  Major 
H.  Bache.) 

Ships  usually  moor  alongside  quays  or  wharfs,  where  they  are  in  perfect  safety. 

Shipping  Ckargit The  chargts  of  a  public  nature  paid  by 

ships  entering  tlu!>  port  ditier  but  little  in  amount  on  a  native 
ana  a  foreif^  bhip.  On  a  vessel  supiK>bed  to  be  of  30(1  tons 
burden,  entering,  unloading!,  taking  on  board  a  niixtd  cargo, 
and  clearing  out,  thej  wuuUl  be  a»  under .  — 

DoUart.  Centi.        ' 


mtnr  at  the  customhouse 
r's  fee,  on  a  foreign  ship 
1  native  ship 


Fee  Of 

Surve 

"nitto,       o 
t!  arliou  r-in  aster' 
Port  warden's  survey,  when  required 
Feet,  on  clearance  at  the  ciutonihouse, 
of  a  native  ship 

Ditto,  of  a  foreign  ship 


2  60    or  0  II     li 

5  00      .114? 

.T  00 

2  00 

10  00 


2    70 


Pilotage  inwards  and  outwards,  sup-  1   k/i    nn 
posing  the  ship  to  draw  14  ft.  water  j  '"    ^" 
\\  h.irfAge,  per  ai£m 


.    0     8     CJ 

-  2     2     Hi 
.  0  U  lU 

-  0  U    6i 
■  10  13    6^ 

3i 


ling  th«  shin  to  draw  14  ft.  water 
rfiKf .  per  di£m  -  -        -      1    00 

The  dilfVrence  in  the  fees  on  the  clearance  at  the  Custom' 
house  of  a  native  and  a  forclKn  hhip,  h  owing  to  the  furiner 
being  obliged  to  give  certain  bonds  which  are  not  required  of 


the  latter. 
The  greater  or  smallc 


*hi<  h  i 


tonnage  of  the  ship  makes  i 
harge^,  except  that  i  " 
draft  of  water,  and  i 


dif- 


t*any  of  the  above  charges,  except  that  of  uilotage* 
aier,  and  is  tne  baine 
I  foreign  or  a  native  ship. 


in  propnri 
whether  for  a  forelfj 

lJr\iarlnrtt  from  Cfuirleiion.—  The  following  is 
^n  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  with  a  Specification  of 

their  'I'onnige,  and   the  Countries  to  wliich  tJiey  belonged, 

that  cleared  from  Charleston  for  Foreign  Ports  during  each 

of  the  Tliree  Years  ending  with  1831 :  — 


Nation. 

ISOT.                  1830. 

1831.         I 

Vsls.     Tons.     Vsl,. 

Tons. 

VsU. 

Tons.    1 

BrilUh 

United  SUla 

French 

fipanUh 

Mremen 

Dutch 

Danish 

55  19,0.^2  51 
25S      61,7S.T     26T 

22  5,481  11 
5  420  12 
3  1  811  5 
1  193  — 
1   1          45         I 

16.2.',0 
64,742 
2,777 
1,106 
S78 

125 

9t 
186 

6 
27 

3 

1 

26,631  1 
43,.V.9  ' 
1,848  1 
2,671 
371  1 

125: 

Total 

34.'.  '  87,785     319 

85,872 

314 

75,015) 

Rates  of  Commission.  —The  rates  of  commission  or  factorage 

usually  charged  and  allowed  at  Charleston  on  transacting  du- 

ferent  sorts  of  business,  are  as  follows,  viz.— 

For  selling  domestic  produce,        2^  per  cent. 

For  selling  foreipi  merchandize,  5  uer  cent. 
For  guaranteemg  either  of  these  sales,  2^  per  cent,  additional 
is  commonly  allowed. 

For  puich.ising  with  funds  in  hand,  or  drawing  domestic  biJU 
for  reimbursement,  2^  per  cent. 

For  purchasing  tioods  and  drawing  foreign  bills  for  reimburse- 
ment, 5  per  cent,  is  charged. 

For  the  sale  of  real  or  personal  estate,  the  regiilar  charge  is 
5  per  cent. ;  but  where  the  property  to  be  sola  is  of  any  con- 
siderable value,  the  parties  in  general  enter  into  an  a^ee- 
ment  beforehand,  and  a  much  lower  rate  of  commission  is 
allowed. 


Charges  on  Rice  and  Cotton  shipped  at  Charleston, 
Cents. 
-    12A  per  barrel 
-        -     183 


Dravage,  wharfage,  &c 
Cooperage 


On  cotton  the  charges  are  — 
On  square  bales, 
Drayage,  wharfage,  &c. 
Labour,  mending  bagging,  &c. 


On  round  bales  or  bags, 
I>rayagc,  wharfage,  &c. 
Labour,  mending  bagging,  &c. 


ditto. 
Total  31     cents  per  barreL 


Cents. 

-  in    per  bale. 
.    10      ditto. 

Total  20    cents  per  bale. 

Cents. 

-  10    per  bale. 

-  15        ditto. 

Total  25    cents  per  bale. 


answers  made   by  the  Comiil  at  Charleston,  to  the  circular 

?|uerieii ;  answers  which  do  great  credit  to  tui  intelligence  aiid 
ndustry. 

CHART  (Gen  Seekarten;  Du.  Zeekarten;  Fr.  Cartes  marines;  It.  Carte  marine; 
Sp.  and  Port.  Cartas  tie  marear)  is  properly  ajiplied  to  a  projection  of  some  part  of  the 
sea,  as  the  term  Map  is  to  a  portion  of  the  land  ;  wherefore  charts  are  sometimes  de- 
nominated "  Hydrograpliical  Maps."  They  are  distinguished  into  several  kinds,  as  plain, 
globular,  and  ^Icrcator  cliarts. 
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CHARTEIIPAIITY,  tlic  name  given  to  a  contract  in  writing,  between  the  owner 
or  master  of  a  sliip  and  the  freighter,  by  which  the  former  hires  or  lets  the  ship,  or  a 
part  of  the  sliip,  under  cert;un  specified  conditions,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  of 
the  freighter  to  some  particular  phice  or  places.  Generally,  however,  a  charterparty  is 
a  contract  for  the  use  of  the  whole  ship  :  it  is  in  commercial  law,  what  an  indenture  is 
at  common  law. 

No  precise  form  of  words,  or  set  of  stipulations,  is  requisite  in  a  charterparty.  The 
forms  subjoined  to  this  article  are  those  most  commonly  in  use ;  but  these  may,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  cases  must,  be  varied,  to  suit  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  parties. 

A  charterparty  is  generally  under  seal :  but  sometimes  a  printed  or  written  instru- 
ment is  signed  by  the  parties,  called  a  vicmorandum  of  a  charterparty;  and  this,  if  a 
formal  charterj)arty  be  not  afterwards  executed,  is  binding.  The  stamp  in  either  case  is 
the  same. 

Charterparties,  when  ships  are  let  or  hired  at  the  place  of  the  owners'  residence,  are 
generally  executed  by  them,  or  some  of  them ;  but  when  the  ship  is  in  a  foreign  port,  it 
must  necessarily  be  executed  by  the  master,  and  the  merchant  or  his  agent,  unless  the 
owners  have  an  agent  in  such  port,  having  proper  authority  to  act  for  them  in  such 
matters. 

A  cliarterparty  made  by  the  master  in  his  name,  when  he  is  in  a  foreign  port  in  the 
usual  course  of  the  ship's  employment,  and,  therefore,  under  circumstances  which  do  not 
afford  evidence  of  fraud  j  or  when  it  is  made  l)y  him  at  home,  under  circumstances  which 
afford  evidence  of  the  expressed  or  implied  assent  of  the  owners;  is  binding  upon  the 
latter.  But,  according  to  the  lav/  of  England,  no  dh-ect  action  can  be  maintamed  upon 
the  instrument  itself  against  the  owners,  unless  it  be  signed  and  sealed  by  them,  or  unless 
they  authorise  the  master  (or  agent,  as  the  case  may  be)  to  enter  into  the  contract,  and 
unless  it  be  distinctly  expressed  in  the  charterparty  that  he  acts  only  as  agent. 

When  a  ship  is  chartered  by  several  owners  to  several  persons,  the  charterparty  should 
be  executed  by  each,  or  they  will  not  be  liable  to  an  action  for  nonperformance.  But 
if  the  charterparty  be  not  expressed  to  be  made  between  the  parties,  but  runs  thus  — 
"  This  charterparty  indented  witnesseth,  that  C,  master  of  the  ship  W.,  with  consent  of 
A.  and  B.,  the  owners  thereof,  lets  the  ship  to  freight  to  E.  and  F.,"  and  the  instrument 
contains  covenants  by  E.  and  F.  to  and  with  A.  and  B. ;  in  this  case  A.  and  B.  may 
bring  an  action  upon  the  covenants  expressed  to  be  made  with  them ;  but  unless  they 
seal  the  deed,  they  cannot  be  sued  upon  it.      This,  therefore,  is  a  very  proper  form. 

The  general  rule  of  law  adopted  in  the  construction  of  this,  as  of  other  mercantile  in- 
struments, is,  that  the  interpretation  should  be  liberal,  agreeable  to  the  real  intention  of 
the  parties,  and  conformable  to  the  usage  of  trade  in  general,  and  of  the  particular  trade- 
to  which  the  contract  relates. 

The  charterparty  usually  expresses  the  burden  of  the  ship ;  and  by  the  famous  French 
Ordinance  of  1681,  it  is  required  to  do  so.  According  to  Molloy  (book  ii.  c.  4.  §  8.), 
if  a  sliip  be  freighted  by  the  ton,  and  found  of  less  burden  than  expressed,  the  payment 
shall  be  only  for  the  real  burden ;  and  if  a  ship  be  freighted  for  200  tons,  or  thereabouts, 
the  addition  of  thereabouts  (says  the  same  author)  is  commonly  reduced  to  Jive  tons  more 
or  less;  but  it  is  now  usual  to  say  so  many  tons  "  register  me:isurement." 

The  usual  covenant,  that  the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy,  and  in  a  condition  to  carry  the 
goods,  binds  the  owners  to  prepare  and  complete  every  thing  to  commence  and  fulfil  the 
voyage.  But  though  the  charterparty  contained  no  such  covenant,  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  would  be,  at  common  law,  bound,  as  a  carrier,  to  take  care  that  the  ship  should  be 
fit  to  perform  the  voyage ;  and  even  though  he  should  give  notice,  limiting  his  responsi- 
bility from  losses  occasioned  to  any  cargo  put  on  board  his  vessel,  unless  such  loss  should 
arise  from  want  of  ordinary  care,  &c.,  he  would  be  liable  if  his  ship  were  not  seaworthy. 
—  (See  Seaworthy.) 

In  all  maritime  transactions,  expedition  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  for  even  by  a 
short  delay,  the  object  or  season  of  a  voyage  may  be  lost ;  and  tlierefore,  if  either  party 
be  not  ready  by  the  time  appointed  for  the  loading  of  the  ship,  the  other  may  seek  another 
ship  or  cargo,  and  bring  an  action  to  recover  the  damages  he  has  sustained. 

The  manner  in  which  the  owner  is  to  lade  the  cargo  is,  for  the  most  part,  regulated 
by  the  custom  and  usage  of  the  place  where  he  is  to  lade  it,  unless  there  be  any  express 
stipulation  in  the  charterparty  with  respect  to  it.  Generally,  however,  the  owner  is 
bound  to  arrange  the  different  articles  of  the  cargo  in  the  most  proper  manner,  and  to 
take  the  greatest  care  of  them.  If  a  cask  be  accidentally  staved,  in  letting  it  down  into 
the  hold  of  the  ship,  the  master  must  answer  for  the  loss. 

If  the  owner  covenants  to  load  a  full  and  complete  cargo,  the  master  must  take  as 
much  on  board  as  he  can  do  with  safety,  and  without  injury  to  the  vessel. 

The  master  must  not  take  on  board  any  contraband  goods,  whereby  the  ship  or  cargo 
may  be  liable  to  forfeiture  and  detention  ;  nor  must  he  take  on  board  any  false  or  colour- 
able papers ;  but  he  must  take  and  keep  on  board  all  the  papers  and  documents  required 
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for  the  protection  and  manifestation  of  the  sliip  and  cargo  by  the  law  of  the  countries 
from  and  to  which  tlie  ship  is  bound,  by  the  law  of  nations  in  general,  or  by  any  treaties 
between  particular  states. 

If  the  master  receive  goods  at  the  quay  or  beach,  or  send  his  boat  for  them,  his  re- 
sponsibility commences  with  the  receipt  in  the  port  of  London.  W'itli  respect  to  goods 
intended  to  be  sent  coastwise,  it  has  been  held,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  wharfinger 
ceases  by  the  delivery  of  them  to  the  mate  of  the  vessel  upon  the  wharf.  As  soon  as  ho 
receives  the  goods,  tlie  master  must  provide  adequate  means  for  their  protection  and 
security  ;  for  even  if  the  crew  be  overpowered  by  a  superior  force,  and  the  goods  taken 
while  the  ship  is  in  a  port  or  river  within  the  country,  the  master  and  owners  are  liable 
for  the  loss,  thougli  tliey  may  have  committed  neither  fraud  nor  fault.  This  may  seem 
a  liarsh  rule ;  but  it  is  necessary,  to  put  down  attempts  at  collusive  or  fraudident  com- 
binations. 

The  master  must,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  chartorparty,  commence  the  voyage 
witiiout  delay,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  not  otherwise. 

Sometimes  it  is  covenanted  and  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  that  a  specified 
number  of  days  shall  be  allowed  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  freighter  to  detain  the  vessel  a  further  specified  time,  on  payment  of  a  daily  sum 
as  demurrage. — (See  Demurrage.)  If  the  vessel  be  detained  beyond  both  periods,  the 
freighter  is  liable  to  an  action  on  the  contract.  The  rate  of  demurrage  mentioned  in  the 
charterparty  will,  in  general,  be  the  measure  of  the  damages  to  be  paid ;  but  it  is  not  the 
absolute  or  necessary  nieasure ;  more  or  less  may  be  payable,  as  justice  may  require, 
regard  being  had  to  the  expense  and  loss  incurred  by  the  owner.  When  the  time  is  thus 
expressly  ascertained  and  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  freighter  is  liable  to 
an  action  for  damages  if  tlie  thing  be  not  done  within  the  time,  although  this  may  not  he 
attributable  to  any  fault  or  omission  on  his  part ;  for  he  has  engaged  that  it  shall  be  done. 
—  (Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  I.) 

If  there  has  been  any  undertaking  or  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy,  the  vessel  must 
repair  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  the  master  neglect  to  proceed 
with  convoy,  he  will  be  answerable  for  all  losses  that  may  arise  from  the  want  of  it. 

The  owners  or  master  should  sail  with  the  ship  for  the  place  of  her  destination  with 
all  due  diligence,  and  by  the  usual  or  shortest  course,  unless  in  cases  of  convoy,  which 
the  master  must  follow  as  far  as  possible.  Sometimes  the  course  is  pointed  out  in  the 
charterparty.  A  deviation  from  the  usual  course  may  be  justified  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairs, or  for  avoiding  an  enemy  or  tlie  perils  of  the  seas,  as  well  as  by  the  sickness  of  the 
master  or  mariners,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  crew. 

By  an  exception  in  the  charterparty,  not  to  be  liable  for  injuries  arising  from  the  act 
of  God  and  the  king's  enemies,  the  owner  or  master  is  not  responsible  for  any  injury 
arising  from  the  sea  or  the  winds,  unless  it  was  in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  or  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  imprudence  or  gross  neglect.  "  The  question,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
an  action  brought  by  the  East  India  Company,  "  is,  whether  the  owners  are  to  pay  for 
the  damage  occasioned  by  the  storm,  the  act  of  G(k1  ;  and  this  must  be  determined  by 
the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  the  nature  of  the  contract.  It  is  a  charter  of  freigiit. 
The  owners  let  their  ships  to  hire,  and  there  never  was  an  idea  that  they  insure  the  cargo 
against  the  perils  of  the  sea.  What  are  the  obligations  of  the  owners  which  arise  out  of 
the  fair  construction  of  the  charterparty  ?  Why,  that  they  shall  be  liable  for  damages 
incurred  by  their  own  fault,  or  that  of  their  servants,  as  from  defects  in  the  ship,  or  im- 
proper stowage,  &c.  If  they  were  liable  for  damages  occasioned  by  storms,  they  would 
become  insurers."  The  House  of  Lords  confirmed  this  doctrine  by  deciding  (20th  of 
May,  1788)  that  the  owner  is  not  liable  to  make  satisfaction  for  damage  done  to  goods 
by  storm. 

The  charterer  of  a  ship  may  lade  it  cither  with  his  own  goods,  or,  if  he  have  not  suffi- 
cient, may  take  in  the  goods  of  other  persons,  or  (if  not  prevented  by  a  clause  to  that 
effect  in  the  charterparty)  he  may  wholly  underlet  the  ship  to  another. —  (For  further 
details,  see  Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  1.  ;  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii. 
C.  9,  &c. ;  and  the  articles  Bill  of  Lading,  Freight,  Master,  &c.  in  this  Dictionary.) 

Forms  of  Charterparties. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  most  usual  forms  of  a  charterparty  :  — 

This  charterparty,  indcntwl,  made,  &c.,  between  A.  B.,  &-c.,  mariner,  master,  and  owner,  of  the  gooil 
ship  or  vessel,  called,  &c.,  now  riding  at  anchor,  fn:,  of  the  biirtlien  of  i'OO  tons,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  one 
part,  and  C.  D.  of,  «.c.,  merchant,  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth,  that  the  said  A.  1!.,  for  the  consideration 
hereinafter  mentioned,  hatli  granted,  .ind  to  Ircight  Ictten,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  and  to 
freight  let,  unto  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  hold, 
stern-sheets,  and  half-<ieck  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  called,  &c.,  from  the  port  of  London,  to,  &c.,ina  voyage 
to  be  made  by  the  said  A.  H.  with  the  said  ship,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  (that  is  say,)  to  sail 
■with  the  first  fair  wind  and  weather  that  shall  happen  after,  &c.  next,  from  the  port  of  London,  with  the 
goods  an('  merchandise  of  the  said  C  D,,  his  factors  or  assigns,  on  board,  to,  &c.  aforesaid,  (the  act  of 
God,  the  king's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navi. 
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gation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind,  in  so  far  a»  ships  are  liable  thereto,  during  the  said  voyage  always 
excepted,)  and  there  unlade  and  make  discharge  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises  ;  and  also  shall  ther? 
take  into'  and  on  board  the  said  ship  again,  the  goods  and  merchandises  of  the  said  C.  D.,  his  factors  or 
assigns,  and  shall  then  return  to  the  port  of  London  with  the  said  goods,  in  the  space  of,  A:a  limited  for 
the  end  of  the  said  voyage.  In  consideration  whereof,  the  said  C.  D.,  for  himself,  his  executors,  and 
administrators,  doth  covenant,  promise,  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns,  by  these  presents,  that  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators,  factors,  or  assigns, 
shall  and  will  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  for  the  freight  of  the  said  ship  and  goods,  the  sum  of,  &c.  (or  so  much  per  ton,)  within  twenty- 
one  davs  afler  the  said  ship  arrived,  and  goods  returned,  and  discharged  at  the  port  of  London  aforesaid, 
for  the  end  of  the  said  voyage  ;  and  also  shall  and  will  pay  for  demurrage,  ;if  any  shall  be  by  default  of 
him,  the  said  C.  D.,  his  factors  or  assigns,)  the  sum  of,  Hcc  per  day,  daily,  and  every  day,  as  the  same  shall 
grow  due  And  the  said  A.  B.,  for  himself,  his  executors,  and  administrators,  doth  covenant,  promise, 
and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  by  these  presents,  that 
the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  ready  at  the  p<)rt  of  London  to  take  in  goods  by  the  said  C.  D,  on  or  before, 
&c.  next  coming.  And  the  said  C.  D.,  for  himself,  his,  &c.,  doth  covenant  and  promise,  within  ten  days 
after  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  thus  ready,  to  have  his  goods  on  board  the  said  ship,  to  proceed  on  in 
the  said  voyage  ;  and  also,  on  arrival  of  the  said  ship  at,  &c.,  within,  &c.  days  to  have  his  goods  ready  to 
put  on  board  the  said  ship,  to  return  on  the  said  voyage.  And  the  said  A.  B.,  for  himself,  his  executors, 
and  administrators,  doth  further  covenant  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  now  is,  and  at  all  times  during  the  voyage  shall  be,  to  the 
best  er>deavours  of  him,  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors  and  administrators,  and  at  his  and  their  own 
proper  costs  and  charges,  in  all  things  made  and  kept  stiff,  staunch,  strong,  well-apparelled,  furnished, 
and  provided,  as  well  with  men  and  mariners  sufficient  and  able  to  sail,  guide,  and  govern  the  said  ship, 
as  with  all  manner  of  rigging,  boats,  tackle,  and  apparel,  furniture,  provision,  and  appurtenances,  fitting 
and  necessary  for  the  said  men  and  mariners,  and  for  the  said  ship  during  the  voyage  aforesaid.  In 
witness,  &c. 

The  great  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  different  voyages  are  made  produce  a 
corresponding  diversity  in  charterparties.  The  charterparty  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy  affords  a  good  example  of  the  more  complex  species  of  these  instruments- 

It  is  this  day  mutually  agreed  between  Mr.  T.  B.  Rann,  owner  of  the  good  ship  or  vessel  called  the 
Mermaid,  William  Henniker,  master,  of  the  measurement  of  472  tons,  or  thereabouts,  now  in  the  river 
Thames,  and  Mr.  David  Thomson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thomson,  Passmore,  and  Thomson,  of  Mauritius, 
merchants,  that  the  said  ship,  being  tight,  staunch,  and  strong,  and  every  way  fitted  for  the  voyage,  shall 
with  all  convenient  speed,  sail  and  proceed  to  Calcutta,  with  leave  to  take  convicts  out  to  N'ew  South 
Wales,  and  from  thence  troops,  merchandise,  or  passengers,  to  the  aforementioned  port  of  Calcutta,  with 
leave  to  touch  at  Madras  on  her  way  thither,  if  required  on  owner's  account,  or  so  near  thereunto  as  she 
may  safely  get,  and  there  load,  from  the  factors  of  the  said  merchants  at  Calcutta,  a  full  and  complete 
cargo  of  rice,  or  any  other  lawful  goods  which  the  charterer  engages  to  ship,  and  proceed  with  the  same 
to  Port  Louis,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  deliver  the  same  free  of  freight;  afterwards  load  there  a  full 
and  complete  cargo  of  sugar  in  bags,  or  other  lawful  merchandise  of  as  favourable  tonnage,  which  the 
charterer  engages  to  ship,  not  exceeding  what  she  can  reasonably  stow  and  carry  over  and  above  her 
tackle,  apparel,  proiisions,  and  furniture  ;  and,  being  so  loaded,  shall  therewith  proceed  to  London,  or  so 
near  thereunto  as  she  may  safely  get,  and  deUver  the  same  on  being  paid  freight,  viz.  for  such  quantity 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  actual  quantity  of  rice,  or  other  goods,  that  may  be  shipped  at  Calcutta,  at  the  rate 
of  5/.  12s.  6rf.  per  ton  of  20  cwL  nett, shipped  there;  and  should  the  vessel  deliver  more  nett  sugar  in  the 
port  of  London  than  the  quantity  of  rice,  or  other  goods,  actually  shipped  in  Calcutta,  the  owners  to  be 
paid  on  the  excess  at  the  regular  current  rate  of  freight  for  sugar  which  other  vessels,  loading  at  the 
same  time  at  Port  Louis,  receive  ;  the  tonnage  of  the  rice,  wheat,  or  grain,  to  be  reckonei  at  20  cwt.  nett 
per  ton  ;  that  of  other  goods  at  the  usual  measurement  vthe  act  of  God,  the  king's  enemies,  fire,  and  all 
and  every  otherdangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind 
soever,  during  the  said  voyage,  always  excepted).  The  freight  to  be  paid  on  unloading  and  right  delivery 
of  the  cargo,  as  is  customary  in  the  port  of  LoudoiL  Ninety  running  days  are  to  be  allowed  the  saii 
merchant  ,if  the  ship  is  not  sooner  despatched:  tor  loading  the  ship  at  Calcutta,  discharging  the  cargo  at 
Port  Louis,  and  loading  the  cargo  there;  the  said  lay  days  to  commence  on  the  vessel  being  ready  to 
receive  cargo,  the  master  giving  notice  in  writing  of  the  same  at  Calcutta,  and  to  continue  during  the 
loadii\g  there  ;  and  from  the  time  of  her  arrival  at  Port  Louis,  and  being  ready  to  discharge,  till  the  final 
loading  at  that  port,  and  to  be  dischargeil  in  the  port  of  London  with  all  possible  despatch  ;  and  20  days 
on  demurrage  over  and  abo\-e  the  said  laying  days,  at  12/.  per  day.  Penalty  for  non-performance  of  this 
agreement,  i,()O0l.  The  cargo  to  be  brought  to  and  taken  from  alongside  at  the  expense  and  risk  of 
the  merchants.  The  necessary  cash  for  the  disbursements  of  the  vessel  at  Calcutta,  not  exceeding  350/., 
to  be  advanced  by  the  charterer's  agents  ;  they  taking  the  master's  drafts  on  the  owner  for  the  same,  at 
the  regular  current  rate  of  exchange,  and  at  three  months'  sight  ;  and  if  the  said  bills  be  not  regularly 
accepted  and  paid  wlien  due,  the  same  to  be  deducted  from  the  freight  payable  by  this  charterparty.  The 
vessel  to  be  disbursed  at  Port  Louis  by  the  chartering  agents  ;  sum  not  to  exceed  jOO/.,  free  of  commission  ; 
and  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  freight  at  the  final  settlement  at  the  port  of  London.  Captain 
not  to  ship  goods  without  consent  In  the  event  of  the  ship  being  prevented,  by  damage  or  any  other 
cause,  reaching  the  Mauritius  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1831,  the  charterer  or  his  agents  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  the  vessel  for  one  or  two  voyages  to  Calcutta,  at  the  rate  of  2/.  per  ton  of  rice,  or 
other  goods,  delivered  at  Mauritius.  Fifty  running  days,  to  load  and  discharge,  to  be  allowed  on  each 
voyage;  it  being  understood  that  the  charterer  or  his  agents  shall  load  the  ship,  as  before  agreed,  either 
at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  voyage,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  freight  on  the  intermediate  voyage*  (if 
any)  to  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the  cargo,  in  cash,  or  by  bills  on  London  at  usance,  at  the  option  of  the 
master.  The  vessel  to  be  addressed,  both  at  Calcutta  and  Isle  of  France,  to  the  agents  of  the  charterer. 
In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  bands  and  seals,  at  London,  the  2d  day  of 
December,  1829. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 7  .  (Signed)  THOS.  B.  R.\NN,  (L.S.) 

in  the  presence  of  J  D.  THO.MSON,        (US.) 

(Signed;        E.  FORSYTH. 

Stamp  Dutij  on  Charterparties. — The  statute  55  Geo.  3.  c.  184.  enacts,  that  any  charter- 
party,  or  any  agreement  or  contract  for  the  charter  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any 
memorandum,  letter,  or  other  writing,  between  the  captain,  master,  or  owner  of  any 
ship  or  vessel,  and  any  other  person,  for  or  relating  to  the  freight  or  conveyance  of  any 
money,  goods,  or  effects,  on  board  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be  charged  with  a  duty  of 
1/.  1 5s. 

And  when  the  same,  together  with  any  schedule,  receipt,  or  otlier  matter,  put  or  in- 
dorsed thereon,  or  annexed  thereto,  shall  'contain  2,100  words  or  upwards,  then  for  every 
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entire  quantity  of  1,080  words  containe;'  therein  over  and  above  the  first  1,080  words, 
tlicre  shall  be  cliarged  a  further  prof/rcssive  duty  of  IZ.  5s. 

CHAY  OR  CHOY  ROOT,  the  roots  of  a  small  liiennial,  rarely  triennial,  plant, 
growing!;  spontaneously  in  li^lit,  dry,  sandy  ground  near  the  sea ;  and  extensively  culti- 
vated, especially  on  the  coast  of  Coroniandel.  The  cultivated  roots  are  very  slender, 
and  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  with  a  few  lateral  fibres  ;  but  the  wild  arc  shorter,  -and 
supposed  to  yield  one  fourth  jjart  more  of  colouring  matter,  and  of  a  better  quality. 
The  roots  are  employed  to  dye  the  durable  reds  for  which  the  Indian  cotton  yarn  and 
•chintzes  have  been  long  famous,  and  which  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  Turkey  red. 

Chay  root  forms  a  consitierable  article  of  exjiort  from  Ceylon.  Only  a  partieidar  set 
of  people  are  allowed  to  dig  it.  It  is  all  bought  up  by  government,  who  pay  the  diggers 
a  fixed  price  of  15  or  80  rix-dollars  a  candy,  and  sell  it  for  exportation  at  about  1.75  rix- 
dollars.  —  (Bcrtolacci's  Ceylon,  p.  270.) 

This  root  has  been  imported  into  Europe,  but  with  no  success.  Dr.  Bancroft  sus- 
pects it  may  be  injured  by  the  long  voyage  ;  but  he  adds,  that  it  can  produce  no  effect 
•which  may  not  be  more  cheaply  produced  from  madder.  It  is  a  very  bulky  article,  and 
is  consequently  burdened  with  a  very  heavy  freight.  —  ( Permanent  Colours,  \6L  ii. 
pp.  282—303.) 

CHECKS,  CHEQUES,  or  DRAFTS,  are  orders  addressed  to  some  person, 
generally  a  banker,  directing  him  to  pay  the  sum  specified  in  the  check  to  the  pei-son 
named  in  it,  or  bearer,  on  demand.      The  following  is  the  usual  form  :  — 


£ 


London,  'Mth  October,  1835. 
100. 

Pay  Mr.  A.  B.  or  hearer.   One  Iliaidrcd  Pounds,  on 
account  of 

C.  D. 
Messrs.  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co- 


In  point  of  form,  checks  nearly  resemble  bills  of  exchange,  except  that  they  are 
unifomdy  payable  to  bearer,  and  should  be  drawn  upon  a  regular  banker,  though  this 
latter  point  is  not  essential.  They  are  assignable  by  delivery  only  ;  and  are  payable 
instantly  on  presentinent,  without  any  days  of  grace  being  allowed.  But  by  the  custom 
of  London,  a  banker  has  until  5  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  a  cheek  is  pre- 
sented for  payment,  to  return  it ;  so  that  where  a  check  was  returned  before  5,  with 
a  memorandum  of  "  cancelled  l)y  mistake"  written  under  it,  it  was  held  a  refusal  to  pay. 
If  a  check  upon  a  banker  be  lodged  with  another  banker,  a  presentment  by  tlie  latter  at 
the  clearing-house  is  sufficient.  Checks  are  usually  taken  conditionally  as  cash  ;  for 
unless  an  express  stipulation  be  made  to  the  contrary,  if  they  be  presented  in  due  time 
and  not  paid,  they  are  not  a  payment.  It  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  the  due  or  reason- 
able time  within  which  checks,  notes,  or  bills,  should  be  presented.  A  man,  as  Lord 
Ellenborough  has  observed,  is  not  obliged  to  neglect  all  otlier  business  that  he  may  im- 
mediately present  them  :  nevertheless  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  present  them  without  any 
avoidable  delay  ;  and  if  received  in  the  place  where  payable,  they  had  tjettci  be  jiresented 
that  day,  or  next  at  furthest.  If  a  check  be  not  presented  within  a  reason;il)le  time,  the 
party  on  whom  it  is  drawn  will  be  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  it ;  and  the  holder  will 
lose  his  recourse  upon  the  drawer.  Checks  drawn  on  bankers  residing  10  miles  or 
more  from  tlie  place  where  they  are  drawn,  must  be  on  a  stamp  of  the  same  value  as  a 
bill  of  exchange  of  an  equal  amount ;  but  checks  drawn  on  a  bankei-,  acting  as  such 
within  10  miles  of  the  place  where  they  are  issued,  may  be  on  plain  paper.  — {Chitfy 
OB  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.    J).  591.  ;    Woolrych  on  Commercial  Law,   c.  3.    §  2.,  §-c. ) 

CHEESE  (Ger.  K'dse ;  Du.  Kaas ;  Fr.  Frontage;  It.  Formar/yio,  Cacio ;  Sp.  Qtietn  ; 
Ras.  Sur ;  Lat.  Caseus),  the  curd  of  the  milk  separated  from  the  whey,  and  pressed  or 
hardened.  It  has  been  used  as  an  article  of  food  from  the  earliest  ages:  vast  quantities 
of  it  are  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  most  coimtries  of  P^urojie. 

There  is  an  immense  variety  of  cheeses,  the  qualities  of  wliicb  depend  prineii)ally  on 
the  richness  and  flavour  of  the  milk  of  wliich  they  are  made,  and  partly  on  the  way  in 
which  they  are  prepared.  England  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  ainmdance  and 
excellence  of  its  cheese.  Cheshire  and  Gloucestershire  are,  in  this  respect,  two  of  its 
most  famous  counties;  the  cheese  produced  in  the  former  has  been  estimated  at  11,500 
tons  a  year.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Gloucester  cheese,  double  and  single ;  the  first 
is  made  of  the  milk  and  cream,  the  latter  of  the  milk  deprived  of  about  half  the  cream. 
They  are  of  various  sizes,  from  20  to  70  and  even  80  lbs.  ;  but  they  generally  run  from 
50  to  60  lbs.  A  great  deal  of  cheese  is  also  made  in  that  part  of  Shropshire  which 
borders  upon  Chesliire,  and  in  North  Wiltshire.  The  former  goes  under  the  name  of 
Cheshire  cheese:  the  latter  was,  till  lately,  called  Gloucestershire  cheese;  now  it  receives 
its  appellation  from  the  county  where  it  is  made.  A  strong  cheese,  somewhat  resem- 
Ijl'ng  Parmesan,  is  made  at  Chedder  in  Somersetshire.       The  celebrated  rich  cheese> 
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called  Stilton,  is  made  in  Leicestershire,  principally  in  the  villages  round  Melton  Mow- 
bray. It  is  not  reckoned  sufficiently  mellow  for  cutting  unless  it  be  two  years  old  ;  and 
is  not  saleable  unless  it  be  decayed,  blue,  and  moist.  A  rich  cheese  is  also  made  at 
Leigh,  in  Lancashire.  The  other  cheeses  made  in  England,  which  have  acquired  a  pe- 
culiar name,  either  from  the  quantity  made,  or  from  the  quality,  are  the  Derbyshire, 
Cottenham,  and  Southam  cheeses.  The  two  last  are  new  milk  cheeses,  of  a  peculiarly 
fine  flavour  :  the  places  where  they  are  made  are  in  Cambridgeshire.  Bath  and  York  are 
remarkable  for  their  cream  cheeses.  Tlie  county  of  Warwick,  and  Banburj'  in  Oxford- 
shire, are  also  remarkable  for  cheeses;  the  former  for  the  quantity  made  in  it,  about 
20,000  tons  being  annually  sent  to  London,  besides  a  very  large  supply  to  Birmingham. 
Banbury  cheese  is  distinguished  for  its  richness. 

Scotland  is  not  celebrated  for  its  cheese  :  the  best  is  called  Dunlop  cheese,  from  a 
parish  in  Ayrshire,  where  it  was  originally  manufactured.  Dunlop  cheeses  generally 
weigh  from  20  to  60  lbs.  each  ;  and  are,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  those  of  Derbyshire, 
except  that  the  latter  are  smaller. 

Turmeric,  marigolds,  hawthorn  buds,  &c.  were  formerly  used  to  heighten  and  im- 
prove the  colour  of  cheese ;  but  annotto  (which  see)  is  decidedly  the  best  ingredient 
that  can  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  is  at  present  used  in  Cheshire  and  Glouces- 
tershire to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else.  An  ounce  of  genuine  annotto  will  colour 
a  hundred  weight  of  cheese. 

Large  quantities  of  very  good  cheese  are  produced  in  Holland.  In  the  manufacture 
of  Gouda  cheese,  which  is  reckoned  the  best  made  in  Holland,  muriatic  acid  is  used 
in  curdling  the  milk  instead  of  rennet.  This  renders  it  pungent,  and  preserves  it 
from  mites. 

Parmesan  cheese,  so  called  from  Parma  in  Italy,  where  it  is  manufactured,  is  merely 
a  skim-milk  cheese,  which  owes  its  rich  flavour  to  the  fine  herbage  of  the  meadows  along 
the  Po,  where  the  cows  feed.  The  best  Parmesan  cheese  is  kept  for  3  or  4  years,  and 
none  is  ever  carried  to  market  till  it  be  at  least  6  months  old. 

Swiss  cheese,  particularly  that  denominated  Gruyere,  from  the  bailiwick  of  that 
name  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  is  very  celebrated.  Gruyere  cheeses  are  made  of 
skimmed  or  partially  skimmed  milk,  and  are  flavoured  with  herbs.  They  generally 
weigh  from  40  to  60  lbs.  each,  and  are  packed  for  exportation  in  casks  containing  10 
cheeses  each. 

According  to  IMr.  IMarshall,  the  average  yearly  produce  of  cheese  from  the  milk  of  a 
cow,  in  England,  is  from  3  to  4  cwt.,  or  more  than  double  the  weight  of  the  butter. 

For  further  details,  see  Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture ;  art.  Dairy  in  Supp.  to  Ency. 
Brit.;    Stevensoiis  art.  on  England,  in  the  Edinburgh  Ency.,  ifc. 

The  imports  of  cheese,  in  1831,  amounted  to  134,459  cwt.,  almost  the  whole  of 
whicli  came  from  the  Netherlands.  The  quantity  re-exported  was  but  inconsiderable. 
The  duty  of  10s.  6d.  a  cwt  on  imported  cheese  produced,  in  1823,  69,049/.  2s.  8rf.  ; 
showing  that  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  about  132,000  cwt. 

Tiie  contract  price  of  the  cheese  furnished  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  in  the  undermen- 
tioned years,  has  been  as  follows :  — 
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See  art  Prices.          I 

It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  cheese  annually  consumed  in 
Great  Britain.  Dr.  Colquhoun  states  that  the  butter  and  cheese  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  must  be  worth  at  least  5,000,000/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  milk  of  which  they 
are  made  ;  but  he  assigns  no  grounds  for  this  statement ;  which  we  are  inclined  to  think 
is  very  greatly  exaggerated.  — (See  Butter.) 

CHERRIES,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  (Prunus  Cerasus  Lin.)  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description.  They  derive  their  name  from  Cera.sus,  a  city  ofPontus,  whence  the  tree 
was  brought  by  LucuUus,  about  half  a  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  soon  after 
spread  into  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  to  Britain  about 
a  century  after  it  came  to  Rome.  The  principal  supplies  of  cherries  for  the  London 
market  are  brought  from  the  cherry  orchards  in  Kent  and  Herts.  The  wood  of  the 
cherry  is  close,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  not  liable  to  split.  —  ( Rees's  Cyclopcedia  j 
Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agric,  §r.) 
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CIIESNU  r,  a  forest  tree  (Faffus  castanea)  growing  abundantly  in  most  parts  of 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  at  one  time  very  common  in  England  ;  and 
is  still  frequently  met  with.  It  is  long  lived ;  grows  to  an  immense  size  ;  and  is  very 
ornamental.  The  wood  is  hard  and  compact ;  when  young,  it  is  tough  and  flexible ;  but 
when  old,  it  is  brittle,  and  often  shaky.  The  chesnut  contains  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  sap-wood ;  and  hence  the  wood  of  young  trees  is  found  to  be  superior  to  even 
the  oak  in  durability.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  be  of  oak 
or  chesnut ;  the  two  woods  being,  when  old,  Tery  like  each  other,  and  having  been 
formerly  used  almost  indifferently  in  the  construction  of  buildings.  A  good  deal  of 
chesnut  has  been  planted  within  the  last  thirty  years.  —  ( Tredgold's  Principles  of 
Carpentry. ) 

CHESNUTS  (Fr.  Chdtaignes ,-  Ger.  Kastanien ;  It.  Castugne ;  Sp.  Castanas),  the 
fruit  of  the  chesnut  tree.  Chesnuts  grow  in  this  country,  but  are  very  inferior  both  in 
size  and  perfection  to  those  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  they  are  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  and  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Tliis  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Limousin,  in  Corsica, 
and  in  several  districts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Limousin  are  said  to 
prepare  them  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  deprives  them  of  their  astringent  and  bitter 
properties.  Chesnuts  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy  are  frequently  kiln-dried,  to  pre- 
vent their  germination  on  the  passage.  In  this  country  they  are  principally  served  up 
roasted  at  desserts. 

During  the  3  years  ending  with  183!,  the  entries  of  foreign  chesnuts  for  home  consumption  averaged 
20,948  bushels  a  year.  The  duty  oiis.  a  bushel  produced,  in  1832,  2,321/.  12s.  lOrf.  nett,  showing  that  the 
consumption  must  have  amounted  to  23,216  bushels. 

CHETWERT,  a  measure  of  corn  in  Russia,  equal  to  55§  Winchester  bushels,  so  that 
100  chetwerts   =  74j  Winchester  quarters. 

CHILLIES  (Hind.  Gas  Murridge ;  Javan.  Lomhok ;  Malay,  Chabai),  the  pods  or 
fruit  of  the  Cupsiciim  annmtm,  or  Guinea  pepper.  This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
productive  plants  found  in  tropical  climates  ;  growing  luxuriantly  in  almost  all  dry 
soils,  however  indifferent.  In  the  wild  state,  the  pods  are  small,  and  so  pungent  and 
acrid  as  to  blister  the  tongue  ;  but  when  raised  on  rich  soils,  they  are  large,  and  compara- 
tively mild.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  both  Indies.  It  is  very  extensively 
cultivated ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  salt,  is  far  more  extensively  used  than  any  other 
condiment.  In  tropical  countries,  the  pods  are  frequently  made  use  of  when  unripe  and 
green  :  when  ripe,  they  become  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  in  this  .state  they  are  ex- 
ported dry  and  entire,  or  reduced  to  powder  —  that  is,  to  Cuyenne  pepper ,-  which,  when 
genuine,  consists  wholly  of  the  ground  pods  of  the  capsicum.  — (See  Pepi'er.) 

CHINA  ROOT  (Ger.  Chinawurzel ;  Du.  Cliinawortcl ;  Fr.  Squive,  Esqtdne ,-  Sp. 
Baiz  China,  Cocolmeca  ;  Arab.  Rfiubsinie),  the  root  of  a  species  of  climber  ( Smilax 
China  Lin.).  It  comes  from  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  from  China  ;  but  that  from  the 
latter  is  best.  It  is  oblong  and  thick-jointed,  full  of  irregular  knobs,  of  a  reddi.sh  brown 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  a  pale  red  within  ;  while  new,  it  will  snap  short,  and  look 
glittering  witliin  ;  if  old,  the  dust  flies  from  it  when  broken,  and  it  is  light  and  kecky. 
It  should  be  chosen  large,  sound,  heavy,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour  internally.  It  is  of  no 
value  if  the  worm  be  in  it.  — (Milburn's  Orient.   Commerce.') 

CHINA  WARE.      See  Porcelain. 

CHI  NTS  OR  CHINTZ  (Fr.  Indiennes ;  Ger.  Zitze ;  It.  Indiane ;  Rus.  Siz ;  Sp. 
Chites,  Zaraza),  fine  printed  calico,  first  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies,  but  now 
largely  manufactured  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain.  —  (See  Calico.) 

CHIP  HATS.      See  Hats. 

CHOCOLATE  (Du.  Chocolade ;  Fr.  Chocolat;  Ger.  Schokolate ;  It.  Ciocculata ; 
Por.  Chocolate;  Rus.  Schokolad ;  Sp.  C/(Oco/a<e),  a  kind  of  cake  or  confection,  prepared 
principally  from  tlie  cacao  nut.  The  nuts  are  first  roasted  like  coflee  ;  and  being  next 
reduced  to  ])owder  antl  mixed  with  water,  the  paste  is  put  into  tin  moulds  of  flie  desired 
shape,  in  which  it  speedily  hiirdens,  being,  wlien  taken  out  and  wrapped  in  paper,  fit  for 
the  market.  Besides  cacao  nut,  the  Sjianiards  use  vanilla,  sugar,  maize,  &c.  in  the 
preparation  of  chocolate.  This  article,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  nutritious  qualities,  is 
but  little  used  in  CJreat  Britain;  a  circumstance  that  seems  to  be  principally  owing  to 
the  very  heavy  duties  witli  wliich  it  lias  l)een  loaded.  The  importation  of  chocolate 
used  formerly  to  be  ])rohibite<i  ;  and  tliough  this  prohibition  no  longtr  exists,  yet,  as  the 
duties  on  it  are  i)r()])ortiona]ly  much  heavier  than  u]ion  cacao,  we  manufacture  at  liomo 
almost  all  that  is  reipiired  for  our  consiunption.  Britisii  chocolate  is  said  to  be  very 
largely  adulterated  witli  flour  and  Castile  soap.  —  (See  Edward's  West  Indies,  vol.  ii. 
p.  364.  ed.  1819.  ;  and  the  art.  Cacao.)  The  quantity  of  chocolate  brought  from  abroad, 
entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1830,  only  amounted  to  1,324^ 
lbs.,  producing  ICO/,  of  revenue. 

"  Alike  easy  to  convey  and  employ  as  an  aliment,  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  nutrl- 
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tive  and  stimulating  particles  in  a  small  compass.  It  lias  been  said  with  truth,  that  iu 
Afiica,  rice,  gum,  and  shea  butter,  assist  man  in  crossing  the  deserts.  In  the  New 
World,  chocolate  and  the  flour  of  maize  have  rendered  accessible  to  him  the  table  lands 
of  the  Andes,  and  vast  uninhabited  forests."  —  (^Humboldt's  Pers.  Nar.  vol.  iv.  p.  234. 
Eng.  trans.) 

CHRISTIANIA,  the  capital  of  Norway,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fiord  or  gulf, 
in  the  province  of  Aggerhuus ;  in  lat.  59'-"  55^  IS.,  Ion.  10^  -iSj  E.  Population, 
according  to  the  Weimar  Almanack  for  1832,  about  20,000.  Christiania  is  about  60 
miles  from  the  open  sea:  the  gulf  is  in  sohie  places  very  narrow,  and  its  navigation 
somewhat  difficult ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  vessels,  having  6  or  7 
fathoms  water  close  to  the  quay.  It  is  compulsory  on  all  ships  to  take  a  pilot  on 
board  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable.  The  principal 
exports  are  timber  and  deals ;  glass,  particularly  bottles  ;  linseed  and  oil-cake,  iron  and 
nails,  smalts,  bones,  oak  bark,  &c.  Salted  and  pickled  fish,  one  of  the  staple  products  of 
Norway,  is  principally  exported  from  Bergen.  The  deals  of  Christiania  have  always 
been  in  the  highest  estimation  ;  a  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  the  timber,  and  of 
the  care  with  which  the  sap-wood  and  other  defective  parts  is  cut  away ;  and  not,  as 
Mr.  Coxe  seems  to  have  supposed,  of  the  skilful  sawing  of  the  plank.  The  saw  mills 
were  formerly  licensed  to  cut  a  certain  quantity  only,  and  the  proprietors  were  bound  to 
make  oath  tliat  it  was  not  exceeded.  —  (  Coxe's  Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  5th  edit, 
vol.  iv.  p.  28.)  This  absurd  regulation  no  longer  exists.  There  are  far  fewer  restric- 
tions on  industry  and  commerce  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden.  In  the  former,  British 
manufactured  goods  are  admitted  on  moderate  duties,  and  are  very  generally  made  use 
of.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  corn,  colonial  produce ;  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  goods ;   butter,  wine,  brandy,  &c. 

Trade  of  Norwai/.  —  The  following  tables  give  a  compreliensive  view  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Norway. 

Imports.  —  An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  piincipal  Articles  imported  into  Norway,  during  each 
of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1S31. 


Articles. 

1829. 

1 

1831.                     1 

NorweKian 

En;;IUh 

Norwegian 

En,rlish 

Norwegian 

English 
Weight  and 

Weight  and 

Weiu'lu  .md 

WciKtli  aTid 

\ViiK"t  and 

Weight  and 

Measure. 

Measure. 

M   asure. 

Measure. 

We^ure. 

iMea>ure. 

Cotton  goods      . 

l.J2,fi'i9  lbs. 

6.499  tons 

180,563  lbs. 

88  47  tons 

)74,.i85  lbs. 

85  45  tons 

French  brandy 

5.51,397  pot. 

140,589      gals. 

809,630  pot. 

206,431   grtls. 

3 !4, 184  pot 

80,107  gals. 

Ceftee      - 

1,547.-575  lbs. 

758-31  tOIl^ 

I,.57.i,l30lbs. 

772  .JO  tons 

1,814,185  lbs. 

888-95  tons 

Vinegar     . 

101,4  )0  pot. 

26,626      gals. 

119,826  pot. 

30,552  gals. 

73,956  pot. 

18,856  gals. 

Hemp      - 

2,i;0.'),S5.J  lbs. 

1,082-73  tons 

1,369,549  lbs. 

67 1  08  tons 

1,416,248  lbs. 

693-96  tons 

Hops 

9(i,984 

47-5-2 

75,164 

36-83 

66,807 

32-73 

Flax       . 

76i,tl73 

374-35 

651,802 

31938 

462,552 

226  65  tons 

Grain,  wheat 

1.3,71)6  tond. 

6,700     qrs. 

15,675  tond. 

7,n25  qrs. 

11,962  tond. 

5,8-22   qrs. 

Rve     - 

232,H02 

113,219 

252,405 

122.8.)8 

305,306 

14«,607 

Barley 

300,ftt4 

146,338 

3(,4,019 

147,981 

330,730 

160,982 

Oats     - 

15,179 

7,384 

10,330 

5,0.'8 

32,045 

15,597 

Malt     - 

42,530 

20,701 

56,240 

£7,374 

3(i,277 

17,657 

Wheaten  flour 

57-),OS7  lbs. 

280  81  tons 

682,071  lbs. 

3.'>4-2I  tons 

688,640  lbs. 

337  43  tons 

Rye  flour 

27,395 

13-42 

90,.525 

44-.-35 

146,464 

71-76 

Barley  flour     . 

14fi,815 

71-'H 

165,iil6 

7625 

65,696 

S2-18ton8 

Peas 

11, -'02  tond. 

5,452      qrs. 

8,£&4  tond. 

4,022  qrs. 

9,330  tond. 

4,541-36  qrs.  1 

Oil 

20.5,4^3  lbs. 

99-ftS  ton.s 

223,144  lbs. 

10934  tons 

2.54,6'.'3  lbs. 

12476  tons. 

Cheese     - 

2as,4.'58 

116a3 

222.-.56J 

l()S-96 

215,885 

105-78          1 

Rice 

273,093 

133«1 

341,110 

167-14 

2^55,917 

125-40 

Raisins 

10-i,271 

50  11 

103,836 

50-88 

117,955 

57-80 

Ruin 

1-2,142  pot. 

3,0H5     gals. 

17,.-i86  pot 

4,432   gals. 

13,815  pot 

3,522  gals. 

Salt 

284,375  tond. 

138,419      qrs. 

283,600  tond. 

. 

294,799  tond. 

1 

Sail  cloth 

3,580  pieces 

-        .        -• 

f  2,013  pees.  } 
I  &49,4O01bs.  J 

24-02  tons 

f  -235  pees.  &  1 
I  160,316  lbs,  5 

78-55  tons 

Silks 

4,270  lbs. 

2-09  tons 

4,8«3  lbs. 

2-.-;9 

4,902  lbs. 

2-40 

Syrup 

720.738 

35316 

807,635 

395-74 

719,631 

352-62 

Grindstones 

fl33chald.  1 

I  &r,,r>si  pes.  j 

-        -       - 

f22chald.&  ; 
{  1,337  pees.  3 

- 

No  return. 

Butter      - 

417,821  lbs. 

20473  tons 

365,808  lbs. 

179-24  tons. 

391,818  lbs. 

191 -99  tons 

Coals 

39,.')()6  tond. 

4,807  48  chald. 

27,001  tond. 

.3,285  75  chal. 

21,2.j3  tond. 

2,583  83  chaL 

.Sugar 

2,195,752  lbs. 

1,07591  tons 

2,342,225 

1,147  69  tons 

2,421,816  lbs. 

1,186  69  tons 

Soap,  green 

12fi,219 

61-85 

145,774 

714.3 

137,708 

67-48 

Soap,  white 

100,456 

49-22 

123,023 

6:)-28 

l;)2,9.".9 

65-15 

Tea 

41,435 

20-30 

45,560 

2-2A2 

44,247 

2168 

Tobacco      -      . 

1,405,952 

688-91 

2,209,469            1,082-63 

1,08;3,193 

530-76 

Woollens      -    - 

180,926 

88  65 

186,058                 9117 

193,900 

95-01 

Wine 

474,218  pot 

120,911  gallons 

638,791  pot    162,873  gals. 

189,001  pot 

48,313  gals. 

Linen  cloth     . 

1826. 

1827. 

- 

182& 

205,291  lbs.     [     100-59  tons 

159,226  lbs.     1  78-02  ton« 

263,325  lbs. 

129-02  tons  1 

1 
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Exports.—  An  Account  of  the  QiiantUles  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Norway  during  each 
of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831. 


Articles. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Norwegian 

English 

Norwegian            Enelish 
Weight  and        Weight  and 

Norwegian 

English 
M'eiK"'  and 

Weight  and 

^^■ei(;ht  and 

Weight  and 

Measure. 

M  easure. 

Measure.             Measure. 

Mwsure. 

Measure. 

Anchovies(pic-  / 
kled  sprati)  -  j 

7,390  kegs 

- 

6,172  kegs 

- 

9,413  kegs 

Oak  bark 

. 

. 

6,876  sk.  lbs. 

1,078-15  tons  12,.320sk.lbs. 

1,93177  tons 

Bones 

820,9  Ifi  lbs. 

402-25  tons 

1,097,755 

537-89             955,742 

468-31 

Bottles 

l(il,:Vi()b()t. 

. 

144,028  bot. 

. 

344,987  bot. 

Smalls 

L'()8,418  lbs. 

102-12 

257,340  lbs. 

126-09 

183,700  lbs. 

90-01 

Cnroinateof  lead 

578,(x38 

283-53 

538,608 

263  91 

594,506 

291-30 

Lobsters    - 

l,03+,9O5  lobs. 

. 

1, 196,904  lob. 

. 

87  2,94 1  lob. 

Dried  fish 

44,417,712  lbs. 

21,764-67 

43,447,887  lbs  21,2,S9-46         ;25,448,895  lb 

12,469-95 

Salted  tish 

397,84iitoiul. 

38,039     bar. 

313,993  tnd. 

300,218  bar.     4€9,6.)9  tnd. 

449,05115  bar.l 

Horns 

20,198  lbs. 

12-83  tons 

52,391  lbs. 

25  67  tons,    39,858  lbs. 

19-41  tonsl 

Iron 

6,4j»,192 

S.l&i.^l 

6,12.';,(W7 

3,000  28         ,5,135,677 

2,516-48 

Rags           -       - 

6,t,86 

3-27 

14,238 

6-97 

8,640 

4  23         I 

Copper 

61U,i;2J 

299 

751,825 

368-39 

524,N94 

2.57-20         1 

Caraway  seed    . 

1,605 

(1-78645 

1,518 

0-74382 

1,535 

0  7.'")2l5 

Fi!.h  roes   - 

17,029  tond. 

16,282      bar. 

22,677  tnd. 

21,682  bar. 

17,011  tnd. 

16,264  bar. 

Buck  and  goat  J 
tikins        •    -i 

84,101  lbs. 

41-20  tons 

113,847  lbs. 

5578  tons 

114,951  lbs. 

56-32  tons 

Rock  moss 

3J7,.5I5 

175-17 

109.80'? 

53-80  tons 

91,812 

44-98 

Tar 

1,237  tond. 

1,201      bar. 

1,017  tnd. 

972  bar. 

&4  tnd. 

577-50  bar. 

Train  oil 

21,806 

20,849 

20,476 

19,577 

18,708 

17,887 

Wood,    timber) 
and  deals      -J 

183,802 

. 

194,615 

. 

172,979 

woodla;ster 

360,251-92  tons 

woorilsester 

581,445-4  tns. 

woorilEester 

339,038-84  tons 

Zaflro         -        - 

33,860  lbs. 

lii'59  tons 

no  return 

- 

610  lbs. 

0  29,890- 

Trade  with  Eng/and.  —  According  to  the  otticial  accounts  rendered  by  the  British  Custom-house,  there 
were  imported  from  Norway,  in  lS:3l,  48,151  cut.  oak  bark,  377  tons  iron,  18,219  goat  skins,  !Jl.6,b40  lbs. 
smalts,  118  cwt.  tallow,  8,4o9  great  hundreds  battens  and  batten  ends,  10,457  great  do.  deal  and  deal  ends, 
4,8'Jfi  masts,  \c.  under  12  inches  diameter,  and  l'3,5'27  loads  of  tinber,  exclusive  of  al^out  1,OUO,(jOO 
lobsters,  ot  which  no  account  is  kept.  During  the  same  year  we  exported  to  Norway  5o5,49l  lbs.  cotlec, 
7,7tw  U)S.  indigo,  8,189  Ihs.  pepper,  4,I'81  lbs.  pimento,  4,;'8.')  gallons  rum,  3,169  cwt.  muscovado  sugar, 
366,0^4  lbs.  tobacco,  83,^^66  liis.  cotton  wool,  3,774  tons  roai,  434,744  yards  cotton  cloth,  eartliein\are  of  the 
value  of  :i,4(^J/.,  cutlery  of  the  value  of  i:,t)-l8A,  9i,',l60  bushels  of  salt,  soap  and  candles  ol  the  value  of 
2,938/.,  woollen  manufactures  of  the  value  of  about  13,000/.,  and  some  minor  articles.  —  U'«»*^.  Poper, 
No.  550.  Sess.  18  >3.) 

Nothing  would  do  so  much  to  extend  our  trade  with  Norway,  and  not  with  it  only,  but  with  the  whole 
north  of  Europe,  as  the  repeal  of  the  discriminating  duty  on  Norwegian  and  Baltic  timber.  And,  as  this 
measure  would  be,  in  other  respects,  highly  advantageous,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  adoption  may  not  be 
long  deferred. 

Customs  Duties.  —  As  previously  remarked,  these,  when  compared  with  the  Swedish  duties  —  (see 
GoriENBURGH),  are  moderate.  They  amountid,  in  1831,  inwards,  to  161,810/.  5s.  Set.;  outwards,  to 
47,38U.  8^.  3rf  ;  making  together,  209,221/.  13a-.  6rf.  To  these  have  to  be  added  27,436/.  19*.  5d.  received 
on  account  of  tonnage  duties,  lights,  &c. 
after 


CtM'tmu  Regula'.U'TiM.  —  Witliin   21   hou: 

Cot  to  her  mooring,  tlie  ma^iler  should  (It 
U  peneral  nriwrt  as  to  ship  and  carfio, 
Kite  documents  for  having  such  report 
assistance  of  a  ship  broker,  ' 
Te«seU  cannot  entirely  disi)ei 
report,  the  mea%urii)^  hill  \s 
the  tonnage  and  other  dues  i 
nave  not  l-een  preriouty  n 
sequenlly,  not  provided  will 
is  to  t>e  measured,  to  a.scerta 
men.*ial  lasts,  for  the  cali 


a  vessel  has 

the  collector 

jiresent  the  rtqui- 

latle  out  with   the 

masttrs  ot"  foreijjn 

■  witn.   un  making  this  general 

0  be  exhibited,  and  payment  of 

lard  \>  to  be  made.     If  the  ship 

isured  in  Norway,  and  is,  con- 

Norueyian  measuring  bill,  she 

her  liurden  in  Norwe^ian  coin- 

of  the  tonnage  duty. 


The  Rt-neral  rejiort  havinu  been  made,  the  Custom-house 
officers  in  charir*-  of  the  vessel  are  furnishetl  with  the  books 
for  deliver* ,  and  the  discharge  of  the  cargo  commences  under 
their  inspection;  and  the  consignees  may  make  their  special 
reports  und.>r  their  res7>onsibilily  and  signature.  If  they  are 
without  precise  information  as  to  the  contents  of  any  or  all  of 
the  packages  or  bales  to  their  address,  these  bales  or  pack^iges 
may,  at  their  request,  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  officers 
b«fore  re}>ort  is  made.  If  a  consignee  omits  availing  himself 
of  this  permission,  his  pretending  thereafter  that  more  or  other 
IPKmIs  tnan  he  had  ordered,  or  N-en  advised  of,  have  been  sent 
to  his  addrevs,  will  not  be  attended  to.  In  the  reports  or  en- 
tries is  to  be  stated,  whether  it  is  intended  to  pay  the  duties 
forthwith,  whether  the  goods  are  intended  for  taportaiion,  or 
vhether  they  are  to  be  landed. 

Prior  fo  commencing  loading  outwards,  the  master  is  to 
pive  verbal  notice  of  his  intention  at  the  Custom-house.  If  he 
nave  no  Norwegian  measuring  bill,  the  vessel  is  to  !«;  measured. 
This  t>eing  done,  the  shipper  or  shippers  of  the  outward  bound 
cargo  are  each  of  them  to  m.ike  their  special  entries  as  to  the 
quality,  weight,  and  measure  of  the  goods  they  mean  to  load. 
A  copy  of  such  entries  is  lo  l>e  deposiied  at  the  Custom-bouse, 
and  the  loading  commences  under  the  control  of  the  officers. 
This  applies  to  all  mixe<l  cargoes;  but  if  the  outward  bound 
cargo  consist  exclunively  of  w(»od,  the  shipper  or  shippers  are 
only  to  notify  that  they  intend  loading  wood,  without  specify- 
ing quantity,  measure,  he,  as  the  export  duty  on  wood  is 
charged  according  to  the  burden  of  the  vessel.  When  the 
master  liears  outwards,  he  produtes  the  proper  documents  for 
■howini;  the  burden  of  his  vessel,  and  to  what  port  she  belongs, 
and  he  ii  then,  on  proper  ap))licatlon  being  made,  provided 
with  A  pilot,  who  takes  his  vessel  to  sea. 

Warehtniting  —  In  Norway,  goo<ts  brought  from  abroad 
may  Xtc  t>ondetl  or  warehoiisetl,  with  a  view  to  their  l>emg 
again  exported  at  some  future  period,  (ioods  entered  for 
home  consumption  may  also  be  bonded  for  a  certain  jn-riod. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  ]>avment  of  the  duties. 

The  former  is  called  **  tr.intit  vpta^,"  iha;  is,  depositing  or 
nrelio'ising  goods  for  exportation,  sut>iect  to  tran  ' 


1.  Transit  Oplae.  -  Under  this  system,  poods  from  abroad 
may  be  w  arel  ousea  for  exportation  fri  e  of  import  duty,  paWng 
on  exportation  a  transit  duty,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  l-lUth 
of  wliat  they  would  p  y  if  entered  for  home  consumption.  If 
the  goods  are  deposiied  in  the  Custom-house  warehouses,  they 
lie  free  of  rent  or  dues  during  1  \  days,  and  if  in  private  ware- 
houses, ui>der  the  key  and  seal  of  the  cu-->toms,  during  fi  months- 
If  they  remain  long,  viz.  beyond  14  (la.>s  in  tie  one,  and 
beyond  6  months  in  the  other  case,  they  pay  rent  or  dut  s  equal 
to'l-Sth  of  the  transit  duty  per  month  ;'  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  3  months,  as  regards  goods  in  the  Cu  tom-house  warehouaec, 
is  increa>ed  to  l-4th  of  the  transit  duty  per  month. 

2.  Credit  Oylof:.— 'I  \\is  system  allows  most  j-ocds  imported 


from  abroad 
warehouses,  und 
on  his  reporting 
has  sold,  otheru 
the  duty  on  mu  h 
bound  quarterly 


be  pi.  ced    in  the  owner's  or  importer' 
er  his  own  lo>  k,  free  of  dut^,  for  a  gi 
onths,  how 
imed,  or  exported,  and  thi 
;  the  Custom-house  officer' 
goods,  convincing  tl. 


Lich  he 
pa>  ing 
ho  Rre 
selves, 
is  niissiug  thun  the 

to  exceed  2  years  from 

h  the 


1  cmlii. 


xp 
lied  '*  credit  of'oft,"  that  i)^,  war«housi:ig 


that 
quantity  reported  to  have  been  taken  i 

This  creilit  on  the  duties  in  no  cist 
the  time  the  goods  were  impcrti  d. 

H\  way  of  security  for  payment  of  the  duties  on  whi 
credit  is  granted,  government  ri-s«r\e  to  themselves  — 

1.  Priority  of  mortgage  on  all  the  goods  in  question. 

2.  Priority,  or  (irst  right,  in  the  i>ropertv,  goods,  and  effects 
of  every  description  belonging  to  the  trader  availing  himself 
of  this  credit.  In  as  far  as  »uch  property  is  not  previously 
legally  mortgaged. 

3.  I.ibertv  for  the  Custom-house  ofTicers,  whm  and  as  of>«n 
as  th«\  shall  deem  it  expedient,  between  the  st.ited  quarterly 
InsiHfCtion.io  look  over  the  stock  on  hand,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  there  remains  sufficient  value  for  the  duties  ; 
and  if  thev  see  reason  to  doubt  this,  full  right,  in  default  of 
other  satisfactory  security  being  ollered,  to  seize  the  siock>  and 
to  sell  the  wliole,  or  as  much  as  shah  cover  the  duties. 

4.  In  case  of  death  or  failure  of  the  party,  an  equal  rij;ht  to 
sell  forthwith  the  whole  of  his  stock  at  pul  lie  auction,  and  to 
retain  as  much  of  the  proceeds  as  shall  cover  the  duties  ;  and 
in  case  of  deficiencv,  an  estatilisheil  claim  for  the  renaindei 
on  the  estate  of  the  deceasid  or  bankrupt,  as  the  case  nmybe. 

In  charging  the  duties,  no  allowance  is  made  for  waste  or 
damage  in  the  wan  houses. 

Tlie  wanhousc  rent  charged  on  goods  bonded  under  tlia 
transit  sy»tem,  in  theCustom-house  warehouses,  is  as  follows  • 

t.    d. 
O^a  quarter  of  wheat,  fbr  (he  first  3|  q    ^.^.^^^  ^^^  month. 

Afterwards  -  •  -     O     M07G        

^oioV^"''-'"*^"'-*"'''  **"!  '^"'  '^}  ^  ^^'^^^^  permonth. 
Afterward*  -  ■  .     1  no:r.9        

^     2 
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Mortfv  Weiehts.  and  Measures.  —  In  Norway  there  are  no  gold  coins.    The  principal  silver  coin,  called 


.and  is,  consequently,  worth  4j.  fijrf.  sterling,  the  par  of  exchange  hcing  4  si>ecies  dollars  42  i>-17  skill.  =:  1/. 
All  Norway  coins,  except  the  small  change,  are  alloyed  with  l-7th  copper,  so  that  the  species  dollar 
weighs  iW-:*  Eng.  grs.,  and  its  divisions  in  proportion.     Small  change  coins  are  alloyed  with  three  times 
their  weight  of  copper.     There  are  1  and  2  skilling  pieces  of  copper. 
Weights  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Copenhage.n  ;  which  see. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Ships,  their  Destination,  and  Tonnage  in  Norwegian  Lasts  and  English 
Tons,  that  cleared  out  from  Christiania ;  and  also  the  Number  of  Ships,  their  Destination,  and 
Tonnage,  that  cleared  out  from  Norwegian  Ports  generally,  Christiania  included ;  during  each  of 
the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831. 


Destination. 

Sailed  from  Cbristiania. 

Sailed  from  Norway. 

Year. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Tons. 

c 

1829 

15 

376 

9t0 

568 

13,172 

32,930 

Sweden       -          -          -        -< 

1830 

10 

217 

542 

423 

10,323 

25,807 

t 

1831 

11 

3U2 

755 

546 

13,226 

33,065 

C 

1829 

117 

1,899 

4,747 

2,{)62 

24,442 

61,105 

Denmark,  Altona  excepted       -< 

1830 

126 

2,216 

5,540 

1,968 

24,396 

60,990 

L 
c 

18-31 
18i9 

155 

2,678 

6,695 

2,096 

26,817 

67,042 

Russia            -               -               -< 

1830 

. 

. 

- 

117 

4,537 

11,342 

C 

1831 

1 

17 

42 

1.J3 

6,638 

16,595 

l 

1829 

2 

44 

110 

354 

11,827 

29,567 

Other  Baltic  ports        -              — { 

1830 

2 

60 

150 

222 

6,092 

15,230 

C 

1831 

8 

3U2 

755 

240 

7,210 

18,025 

f 

1829 

6 

207 

517 

89 

2,067 

5,167 

Hamburgh,  Altona, and  Bremen < 

18:i0 

7 

239 

597 

97 

2,268" 

5,670 

C 

1831 

9 

326 

815 

114 

2,865 

7,162 

f 

1829 

96 

8,144 

20,360 

228 

44,027 

110,067 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland          •< 

1830 

86 

7,189 

17,972 

840 

44,819 

112,047 

I 

1831 

122 

9,981 

24,952 

970 

53,735 

134,337 

Holland,   Hanover,  and  Olden- \ 
burg    -           .               -           -^ 

1829 
1830 

1 

5 

fiO 
381 

150 
952 

982 
1,030 

43,595 
50,170 

108,977 
125,425 

1831 

5 

349 

872 

823 

33,024 

82,560 

f 

1829 

m 

8,825 

22,062 

579 

35,706 

89,265 

France          -              -              .-? 

1830 

145 

9,683 

24,207 

569 

35,120 

87,800 

c 

1831 

101 

6,685 

16,712 

423 

25,855 

64,637 

f 

1829 

. 

- 

- 

86 

3,674 

9,185 

Portugal  and  Spain        -           -■< 

1830 

. 

- 

. 

81 

3,189 

7,972 

t 

1831 

1 

91 

227 

63 

3,015 

7,537 

f 

1829 

. 

. 

- 

65 

4,307 

10,767 

Other  Mediterranean  ports        -< 

1830 

. 

. 

- 

90 

6,357 

15,892 

i 

1831 

. 

- 

- 

67 

5,004 

12,510 

f 

1829 

. 

. 

. 

2 

71 

177 

Ports  beyond  Europe       -          -< 

1830 
1831 

( 

Shippinf:  Charges —  The  various  charges  of  a  public  nature 
paynble  by  a  ship  of  about  300  tons  burden,  entering  the  port 
of  "Christiania  with  a  mixed  cargo  on  board,  unloadmt;  tht^re, 
taking  on  board  another  cargo,  and  clearing  out,  are  as  fol- 
low :  — 


J.  Charfjca  tnn'ordt —  Pilotage  from  Farder,  at  the 
mouth  of  Christiania  Bay,  where  all  ships  mu&t 
take  a  pilot  on  board  ... 

Bill  of  health,  assuming  that  the  crew,  including 
the  master,  consists  of  14  persons 

Tonnage  dues  and  light  money 

3roker%'  fees  .  -  -  . 


L. 


fi.  ChargfM  Outward*.  —  Pilotage 
Castle  dues        .  -  - 

Muster  roll  of  crew 
Pale  or  stake  money 
Measuring  bill 
Charilv  chest 

Tonnage  dues  ard  light  money 
Higholm  light 
Pilotage  to  Farder 
Broken*'  fees 


-  10  11     1 

-  0    0     9 

-  I   16     8 

-  1  18  11 

£.  IS     6  11 


N.  B — There  is  no  difTerenc e  between  the  charges  on  native 
fthlps  in  Norwegian  ports,  and  privileged  foreign  ships,  that  is, 
the  &hips  of  countnto  having  reciprocity  treaties  with  Nor- 
way }  nor  in  the  duties  on  goods  imported  by  native  ships  and 
such  privileged  foreign  ships.  Great  Britain  is  a  privileged 
country. 

The  shipping  of  Norway  has  declined  considerably  of  late 
years  :  a  proof,  if  anv  such  were  wanting,  of  the  ground'ess- 
ness  of  the  damouni  kept  up  in  this  country  as  to  Uie  supposed 
pernicious  influence  of  reciprociiy  treaties  <>n  our  shipping. 

BdiiA-Jng — There  are  no  private  banking  est  tl>li>I)ments  in 
Norway  ;  but  there  is  a  puttlic  b  ink,  having  its  principal  oflfice 
at  Drontheim.with  branches  at  Christiania,  Bergen,  and  Chris- 
ttan&and.  It  was  estabUnhed  bv  a  rnmpulsorv  assessment  in 
ISlii.  Its  capital  consists  of  V,000,oqO  species  dollars,  in 
tran&feraltle  shares,  divided  amongst  those  who  were  forced  to 
contribute  to  its  formation-  These  shares  are  now  at  a  pre- 
mium of  .V)  per  cent.  Its  managers  are  appointed  by,  and  are 
accountable  to,  the  Storthing  or  Norwegian  parliament.  It 
Issues  notes  for  100,  50,  10,  and  so  low  as  1  species  dollar* 


These  notes  should  be  payable  in  specie  on  demand;  but 
they  are  at  adiscount  of  35  nercent.,  and  are  paid  by  the  bank 
at  that  rate.  It  discounts  bills  at  2  and  3  months  date  at  6 
per  cent,  uer  annum  ;  advances  money  on  mortgage  at  4  per 
cent. ;  ana  transacts  the  ordinary-  banking  business  of  indivi- 
duals. It  does  not  allow  interest  on  deposits.  The  dividend 
is,  at  nreseni,  from  6  2-3ds  to  7  per  cent. 

Credit.  —  Goods  are  sold  partly  for  ready  money,  and  partly 
on  credit,  but  principally  the  former. 

Commission,  S;c —  The  number  of  brokers  in  Christiania  U 
limited  to  4.  Commission  on  the  sale  of  goods,  2  i>er  cent.,  or, 
del  credere  included,  3  |)er  cent.  Brokerage  is  fixed  by  law  at 
5-6ths  per  cent.,  which,  in  practice,  is  paid  by  the  sellers. 

Insurance—  All  houst-s  situated  in  Norwegian  market  towns 
must  be  insured  in  the  General  Insurance  Company  at  Chris- 
tiania, which  is  guaranteed  bj>-  the  state.  The  premium  is 
moderate,  being,  on  buildings  situated  in  towns,  l-4th,  and  on 
those  situated  in  the  country,  ISth  piT  cent.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  very  destructive  (ires  occur,  it  is  raised. 

PruvisiuuMf  »S-c.  —  Christiania  is  not  a  favourable  place  for 
careening  and  repairing  ships;  Init  supplies  of  btef,  bread, 
water,  and  other  sea  stores,  may  be  had  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  port  of  Norway ;  but  its  distance  from  the 
sea  is  too  great  to  allow  of  its  being  visited  by  ships  desirous 
merely  of  victualling.  —  (\Vc  have  derived  these  details  from 
various  source^,  but  principally  from  the  able  Anttver*  of  the 
Cvn^iti  at  Christiania  to  the  Circular  Queries.) 

Timber.  —  A  standard  Christiania  deal  is  1 1  feet  long,  ^  Inch 
thick,  and  9  inches  broad  ;  and  61*1*  such  deals  make  a  load. 

Freight  of  deals  from  Norway  to  England  is  calculated  at 
the  rale  of  single  deals,  the  standard  measure  of  which  for 
Christiania  and  all  the  southern  ports  of  Norway,  except  Dram 
(a  small  town  on  the  Drammm,  about  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Christiania),  is  11  feet  long,  and  1^  inch  in  thickness.  A 
single  deal  from  Dram  is  reckoned  10  feet  long  and  14  inch 
thick. 

Battens.  —  Three  battens  make  2  deals,  retaining  their  own 
length  and  thickness.  Half  dealsare  only  counted  as  deal  ends, 
if  Ihey  run  under  6  feet ;  but  if  they  run  6  or  7  feet  long,  then 
2  half  deals  are  counted  a  deal,  retaining  their  own  thickness. 

Ends  of  Deals.  —  Four  ends  of  deals,  although  6  feet  long, 
make  but  a  de  il  11  feet  long,  retaining  their  thickness,  which 
the  owners  and  captains  of  ships  think  unreasonable;  but  as 
the  ft-eigbters  of  ships  seldom  wish  to  have  this  assortment, 
which  commonly  run  fioin  3  to  r>  feet,  and  are  unken  on  board 
as  stowage,  con^equentlv  for  the  advantage  of  the  ship  and  not 
the  freighter,  the  ship  ought  to  bear  the  burden. 

Eruls  of  Battens,  Cixlled  Larrvick  Palings.— "So  less  »"»"  ° 
ought  to  be  counted  a  single  deal,  1 1  feet  long  and  If  inch 
thick. 
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Pale-hoardif  when  they  have  their  proper  length,  are  7  feet 
long  ;  3  pale^boanls  are  counted  a  single  deal. 

Stui-ei  for  hogsheatls  take  up  much  room  ;  in  consenuence  of 
which  more  than  lU  cannot  he  computeil  a  single  deal. 

The  width  of  deal  is  nei-er  noticed  in  the  calculation  of 
freight ;  a  good  deal  ought  to  run  9  inches  within  the  sap, 
which  not  a  twentieth  part  of  a  cargo  does  at  present ;  but, 
though  some  ma>  be  above  9  inches  wide,  many  are  only  8, 
therefore  one  must  make  up  for  the  oihi-r. 

Titr^ry  or  Heivn  GoodSf  cannot  he  exactly  computed  accord- 
ing to  tile  contents  in  deals,  because  it  cannot  be  stowed  in  a 
ship  in  the  same  manner  as  deals  ;  the  freight  is,  therefore, 
agreed  for  by  the  lump,  or  according  to  the  number  of  deals 
which  the  vessel  may  have  taken  on  board  oa  a  former 
occasion. 

One  hundred  deals  sc  120. 

A  ton  =s  40  solid  feet  of  timber,  cut  to  a  square. 

<hie  load  of  balk,  or  timber,  =  .'>0  solid  feet. 

Two  loads  of  timber  are  reckoned  for  16U  deals. 

The  several  bills  of  lading  contain  together  an  exact  account 
of  the  cargo  which  the  captain  has  received  on  board 
his  ship,  consequently  binding  him  to  deliver  according  to 


their  contents:  when,  therefore,  the  deals  are  mentioned 
as  usual  9'and  10  feet,  and  11  and  l'.^  feet,  he  cannot  insist  on 
more  freight  than  half  of  the  length,  according  to  its  de- 
scription. 

One  thousand  Norway  standard  deals  are  reckoned  equal  to 
a  keel  of  coals,  which  is  21  tons. 

lion'sprits  pay  duty  as  masts;  capravens  are  .-tbove  12  and 
under  18  inches  in  circumference  at  the  middle,  and  without 
bark.  Clapboard  is  exported  in  whole  pieces  and  unquartertxl- 
Deals  from  Germany  pas:,  as  Norway  deals  ;  spruce  deals  are 
upwards  of  20  feet  in  lengtli ;  deals  from  Norway,  above  7  leet 
long,  are  counted  as  whole  deals  ;  above  i  feet,  and  not  above 
7  feet  in  length,  are  accounted  as  half  deals,  and  two  of  them 
pass  as  one  whole  deal. 

The  ditterence  between  the  Christiania  and  Dram  standard 
being  nearly  1-llth  part,  the  freights  to  Dram  ought  to  be 
vaiied  proportionally.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  ships 
both  for  Cnristiania  and  Dram  have  been  in  company,  and 
those  for  Christiania  have  got  up  loaded,  and  saile<l(  before  this 
others  for  Dram  have  got  over  Drainstroom,  which  runs  very 
strong  down  in  the  spring  of  the  year. —  (Horda*wc'  j^utvfeaa 
Commerce.) 


CHUNAM,  the  name  given  in  India  to  lime.  The  best,  obtained  by  the  calcination 
of  shells,  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  Betel  —  (which  see),  to  prevent,  it  is  said, 
its  injuring  the  stomach. 

CIDER,  OR  CYDER  (Fr.  Cidre ;  Ger.  Zider,  Apfelwein ;  It.  Cidro ;  Rus.  Sidor ; 
Sp.  Sidra),  the  juice  of  apples  expressed  and  fermented.  The  produce  of  the  duty  on 
cider  and  perry  (the  expressed  and  fermented  juice  of  pears)  amounted,  in  1828,  to 
37,220/.  ;  which,  as  the  duty  was  10s.  a  barrel,  shows  that  the  quantity  produced  must 
have  amounted  to  74,440  barrels,  exclusive  of  what  might  be  clandestinely  manufactured. 
The  perry  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  this  quantity.  The 
duty  was  repealed  in  1830.  —  (See  Apples.) 

Cigars.    See  ToisAcco. 

CINNABAR  (Ger.  Zinnober  ;  Du.  Cinaber,  Verniilioen ;  Fr.  Cinnabre ;  It.  Cinabro ,• 
Sp.  Cinabrio ;    Rus.  Kinowar ;   Lat.  Cinnabrium). 

1.  Native  Cinnabar  —  a  mineral  substance,  red,  heavy,  and  brilliant.  It  is  found  in 
various  places,  chiefly  in  quicksilver  mines,  being  one  of  the  ores  of  that  metal.  The  cin- 
nabar of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  said  to  be  of  the  highest  colour  ;  but  that  of  Almaden, 
in  Spain,  is  the  richest.  The  best  native  cinnabar  is  of  a  high  colour,  brilliant,  and  free 
from  earthy  or  stony  matter. 

2.  Artificial  Cinnabar. — "  When  two  parts  of  mercury  and  one  of  sulphur  ai'e  triturated 
together  in  a  mortar,  the  mercury  gradually  disappears,  and  the  whole  assumes  the  form 
of  a  black  powder,   formerly  called  Ethiops  mineral.      When  this  mineral  is  heated  red 

.hot,  it  sublimes  ;  and  if  a  proper  vessel  be  placed  to  receive  it,  a  cake  is  obtained 
of  a  fine  red  colour.  This  cake  was  formerly  called  cinnabar ;  and,  when  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  is  well  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  vermilion."  —  (  Thomson's 
Chemistry. ) 

CINNAMON  (Du.  iiTaneeZ;  Fr.  Cannelle ;  Ger.  Zimmet,  Kanehl ,-  It.  Canella;  Lat. 
Cinnamomum,  Canella;  Por.  Canella;  Sp.  Canela ;  Pers.  and  Hind.  Z)arc/ii«ie;  Arab. 
Darsini ;  Malay,  Kuimanis ;  Greek,  Kiuafiov),  the  bark  of  the  cinnamon  tree  (Z-aur«s 
cinnamomum),  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  grows  in  great  abundance  ;  it  is  also  found 
in  Cochin  China,  but  no  where  else.  The  cinnamon  said  to  be  found  in  China,  Borneo, 
&c.  is  merely  Cassia  liynea.  It  is  brought  home  in  bags  or  bales  weighing  92^  lbs.  each  ; 
and,  in  .stowing  it,  black  pepper  is  mixed  with  the  bales  to  preserve  the  cinnamon.  The 
best  cinnamon  is  thin  and  rather  pliable :  it  ought  to  be  about  the  substance  of  royal 
paper,  or  somewhat  thicker  ;  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  approaching  nearly  to  that  of 
Venetian  gold ;  it  is  smootli  and  shining;  fractures  splintery ;  has  an  agreeable,  warm, 
aromatic  flavour,  and  a  mild  sweetish  taste ;  when  chewed,  the  pieces  become  soft,  and 
seem  to  melt  in  the  mouth ;  it  is  not  so  pungent  but  that  it  may  be  borne  on  the  tongue 
without  pain,  and  is  not  succeeded  by  any  after  taste.  Whatever  is  hard,  thick  as  a 
half-crown  piece,  dark-coloured  or  brown,  or  so  hot  that  it  cannot  be  borne,  should  be 
rejected.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  false  packed,  or  mixed  with 
cinnamon  of  an  inferior  sort.  —  {^Milbum's  Orient.  Comm. ;  Marshall's  Essay,  quoted 
below. ) 

The  cinnamon  of  Cochin  China  grows  in  the  dry  sandy  districts  lying  N.  W.  of  the 
town  of  Faifoe,  between  15°  and  16°  N.  lat.  It  is  preferred  in  China  to  the  cinna- 
mon of  Ceylon  :  the  annual  imports  into  Canton  and  other  ports  vary  from  2.')0,000  to 
300,000  lbs.      There  are  no  fewer  than  10  varieties  of  this  species  in  the  market.      It 

is  not  cured,  like  that  of  Ceylon,  by  freeing  it  from  the  epidermis (  Craufurd's  Embassy 

to  Siam,  §-c.  p.  475.) 

Cinnamon   Monopolij Down  to  the    present   year,  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon   in 

Ceylon  was  restricted  to  a  few  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colombo ;  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  the  article  being  wholly  monopolised  by  government.  Upon  the 
transference  of  the  island  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  king's  government,  the 
former  agreed  to  pay  60,O00/.  a  year  for  400,000  lbs.  or  4,342^  bales  of  cinnamon ;  it 
being  stipulated,  that  if  the  quantity  collected  exceeded  this  amount,  the  surplus  was  to  be 
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burned.'*  But  this  agreement  was  afterwards  broken  off;  and,  for  these  some  years 
past,  the  cinnamon  has  been  sent  to  England  by  government,  and  sold  on  its  account  at 
quarterly  sales.  The  revenue  derived  by  the  Ceylon  treasury  from  the  cinnamon  monopoly, 
in  1831,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  106,434/.  1  Is.  1  Irf.  ;  but  it  is  not  said  whether  tliis 
is  the  nett  or  gross  revenue,  that  is,  whether  it  be  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  the  expenses 
attending  its  management.  —  (  Ceylon  Almanac  for  1833,  p.  82.)  As  the  monopoly  could 
not  be  enforced,  except  by  confining  the  culture  of  cinnamon  to  certain  districts,  It 
necessarily  led  to  the  most  oppressive  interferences  with  the  rights  of  individuals,  to  the 
creation  of  numberless  imaginary  offences,  and  the  multiplication  of  punishments,  form- 
ing a  heavy  drawback  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  to 
liave  to  state  that  it  has  been  at  length  abandoned ;  and  that  we  are  no  longer  liable 
to  the  charge  of  upholding,  without  improving,  the  worst  part  of  the  Dutch  policy ;  but 
have  restored  to  the  natives  their  right  to  cultivate  cinnamon  any  where  and  in  any 
way  they  think  fit.  We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  advertisement  issued  by  the  Ceylon 
government  in  reference  to  this  important  subject. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  in  direct  pursuance  of  instructions  received  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
from  and  after  the  lOth  ot'  July  next,  the  general  export  of  cinnamon  from  the  ports  of  Colombo  and  Point 
de  Galle  exclusively,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  will  be  allowed,  on  payment  of  an  export  duty  of  3». 
per  pound,  without  distinction  of  quality. 

From  the  same  period,  all  restrictions  and  prohibitions  against  the  cultivation,  possession,  or  sale  of 
cinnamon  by  private  individuals  will  cease;  and  such  quantities  of  cinnamon  as  government  now  has  in 
its  possession,  or  may  hereafter  be  oblige<l  to  receive  in  payment  of  rent,  or  from  the  government  plant- 
ations (until  they  can  otherwise  be  disposed  of),  will  be  sold  at  periodical  sales,  subject  always  to  the 
payment  of  the  said  export  duty,  and  under  conditions  as  to  the  completion  of  the  purchase,  and  the 
actual  payment  of  the  purchase  money  in  cash  or  government  bills,  on  delivery  of  the  cinnamcm,  similar 
to  those  heretofore  stipula'ed  at  the  sales  held  in  London,  and  which  will  be  lully  notified  and  explained 
hereafter. 

Ko  collections  will,  for  the  future,  be  made  in  the  forests  on  account  of  government 

The  first  sale  will  be  held  on  the  10th  day  of  July  next,  at  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  revenue; 
when  1,000  bales  of  cinnamon  will  be  put  up  to  sale  in  lots  at  the  undermentioned  prices,  and  will  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  above  the  reserved  price. 

t.   d. 

1st  sort,  per  lb.  •  -  -  -  -  3    6 

2d        —  -  -  -  --.20 

3d        —  •  -  -  -  -  0    9 

The  proportion  of  each  sort  to  be  put  up  will  be  notified  hereafter. 

The  stock  of  cinnamon  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  in  London,  in  September,  1832,  and  which  was  to  be 
sold  at  the  4  usual  quarterly  sales,  in  October,  1832,  and  January,  April,  and  July,  1833,  amounted  to  4,688 
bales;  two  consignments,  amounting  to  826  bales,  have  since  been  sent  to  England,  viz  500  bales  in  July, 
1832;  .726  bales  in  October,  1832;  since  which  no  shipments  have  been  made,  and  none  will  be  made 
hereafter. 

The  sales  for  the  2  years  ending  with  that  of  July,  1832,  somewhat  exceeded  5,500  bales  per  annum. 

Chief  Secretary's  office,  Colombo,  March  9. 1833. 

Duties  on  Cinnamon.  —  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  document,  in  so 
far  as  the  free  cultiu-e  of  cinnamon  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  abolition  of  the  old  monopoly  system  should  be  accompanied  by  the  imposition  of 
the  exorbitant  duty  of  3s.  per  lb.  on  all  cinnamon  exported,  without  distinction  of  qua- 
lity. Its  natural  cost  does  not,  we  believe,  exceed  6d.  or  8<f.  per  lb.  ;  but  taking  it  at 
Is.,  the  duty  is  no  less  than  300  per  cent  !  So  enormous  a  tax,  by  confining  the 
export  of  cinnamon  within  the  narrowest  limits,  will  go  far  to  deprive  the  island  of  the 
advantages  it  would  otherwise  derive  from  the  repeal  of  the  monopoly,  and  will  be,  in 
all  respects,  most  injurious.  We  have  heard,  that  it  is  contended,  in  vindication  of  this 
oppressive  tax,  that  Ceylon  having  a  natural  monopoly  of  cinnamon,  it  is  sound  policy 
to  burden  it  with  the  highest  duty  it  will  bear ;  as  the  largest  revenue  is  thus  obtained 
at  the  least  expense  to  the  island.  But  in  addition  to  the  cinnamon  produced  in  Cochin 
China,  and  which  it  is  more  than  probable  will  speedily  find  its  way  to  the  European 
markets,  the  extent  to  which  cassia  lignea  is  substituted  for  cinnamon,  shows  that 
the  monopoly  possessed  by  Ceylon  is  of  very  trifling  importance.  But  though  it 
were  otherwise,  though  cassia  lignea  did  not  exist,  and  cinnamon  were  to  be  found  no 
where  but  in  Ceylon,  we  should  not  the  less  object  to  so  exorbitant  an  export  duty.  So 
long  as  it  is  maintained,  it  will  confine  within  the  narrowest  limits,  what  might  other- 
wise become  a  most  important  branch  of  industiy,  and  a  copious  source  of  wealth  to  the 
island.  According  to  the  crown  commissioners,  the  average  quantity  and  value  of  the 
different  sorts  of  cinnamon  annually  sold  of  late  years  has  been,  — 


Sort!  of  Cinnamon. 

Quantity. 

Rate. 

Arooont. 

First  sort 

Second  sort               •              .             . 

Third  sort 

All  sorts 

90,000 
230,000 
180,000 

s.       d 
7        2i 
5       lOi 
4        3J 

£         $. 
32,842    15 
67,562    10 
38,437     10     i' 

500,000            1        -                 -        '         138..T43     15      | 

•  See  an  article  by  H.  Marshall,  Esq.,  staff  surgeon  to  the  forces  in  Ceylon,  in  Thomson's  Annals  of 
Philosophy,  vol  x.  p.  356. 
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It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  exports  *v'ill  materially  increase  under  the  new 
system  ;  but  had  the  duty  varied  from  about  Gd.  per  lb.  on  tlie  best,  to  3d.  or  4d.  on  the 
inferior  sorts,  we  have  little  doubt,  now-  that  the  culture  is  free,  that  the  exports  would, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  have  amounted  to  some  millions  of  pounds.  It  is  the  high 
price  of  cinnamon,  —  a  price  not  caused  by  its  scarcity  or  the  difficulty  of  its  production, 
but  by  the  oppressive  monopolies  and  duties  to  whicli  it  has  been  subjected,  —  that  has 
made  it  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  attainable  only  by  the  rich.  There  is  no  other  spice 
that  is  so  universally  acceptable ;  and  there  is  none,  were  it  charged  with  a  reasonable 
duty,  that  would  be  so  sure  to  command  an  immense  sale.  We  know,  quite  as  well  as 
the  writer  of  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Colombo  Journal,  that  "  the  cook  who 
employs  1  ounce  of  cinnamon  to  improve  the  flavour  of  his  dishes,  will  not  employ 
4  ounces  when  the  spice  is  a  fourth  of  the  price ;"  but  we  further  know,  what  the  jour- 
nalist would  seem  to  be  ignorant  of,  that  were  its  price  reduced,  as  it  might  be,  to  a  third 
of  what  it  has  hitherto  cost,  it  would  be  used  by  ten  or  a  dozen  cooks,  for  every  one  who 
employs  it  at  present.  In  fact,  the  entire  consumption  of  cinnamon  in  Great  Britain 
is  under  20,000  lbs.  a  year ! 

Should  the  exports  of  cinnamon  from  Ceylon  under  the  new  plan  amount  to 
500,000  lbs.  a  year,  government  will  receive  from  it  an  annual  revenue  of  75,000/.  ;  and 
supposing  them  to  amount  to  600,000  lbs.,  the  revenue  will  be  90,000/.  And  to  se- 
cure the  immediate  payment  of  this  trifling  sum,  every  ulterior  consideration  of  profit 
and  advantage  has  been  sacrificed.  It  is,  however,  pretty  clear,  that  this  short-sighted 
rapacity  will  be,  in  the  end,  no  less  injurious  to  the  revenue,  than  to  the  industry  and 
trade  of  the  island.  Were  cinnamon  allowed  to  be  exported  for  a  few  years  under  a  low 
duty,  or  till  such  time  as  the  taste  for  it  was  fully  diflTused  throughout  this  and  other 
countries,  it  would  then  be  easy,  by  gradually  raising  the  duty,  to  obtain  from  it,  without 
materially  checking  the  consumption,  a  very  large  revenue ;  at  least  5  or  6  times  more 
than  it  will  ever  produce  under  the  present  plan. 

Suppose  that  we  had  had  the  power  effectually  to  monopolise  the  inventions  by  which 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright  and  others  have  so  prodigiously  facilitated  the  spinning  of 
cotton  ;  what  would  have  been  thought  of  the  policy  of  those  who  should  have  proposed 
laying  a  duty  on  exported  cottons  equivalent  to  the  jieculiar  advantages  we  enjoyed  in 
their  production?  Had  this  been  done,  we  should  have  got  a  monojjoly  value  for  our 
exports  of  cotton;  but  instead  of  amounting,  as  at  present,  to  17,000,000/.  a  year,  they 
would  not,  under  such  apian,  have  amounted,  to  170,000/.  ;  and  instead  of  affording  sub- 
sistence for  some  1,. 300,000  or  1,400,000  individuals,  the  cotton  manufacture  would  not 
have  supported  50,000  !  And  yet  this  is  the  miscliievous  nostrum,  —  for  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  terms  to  call  it  a  principle,  —  on  which  we  have  proceeded  to  regulate  the  export 
of  the  staple  product  of  Ceylon. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  cinnamon  retained  for  home  consumption, 
the  rates  of  duty,  and   the   nett  amount  of  the  duties  in   each  year,  since  1810. 


Quantitie* 

Quantities 

n 

Years. 

retained  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption in 
the  L'nited 

Nett  Amount  of 

Duty  received 

thereon. 

Rates  of  Duty  chargeil 
thereon. 

Years. 

retained  for 
Home  Con- 

the  United 

Nett  Amount  of 

Duty  received 

thereon. 

Rates  of  Duty  charged 
thereon. 

Kin^tlom 

KinKilom. 

Lbs. 

£     s.    d. 

Of  the  East  Indies. 

Lht. 

£      S. 

d. 

Of  the  East  Inilics. 

['■2s.    per    lb.    and 

1820 

lO.nisj 

1,.S31     3 

6 

2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

1810 

12,793 

5,609    7    3 

-[;;/.    13s.    id.   per 

US21 

12,002 

1,503  18 

2 

do. 

C  cent,  ad  valorem. 

1822 

I4,.-.07J 

1,816  19 

0 

do. 

IRU 

8,748 

3,715  16    7 

do. 

1823 

14,225 

1,767    8 

7 

do. 

1812 

13,416 

4,081  10    1 

do. 

1824 

13,7  662 
14,0f  8| 
14,1.5.51 
14,451i 

1,723  16 

4 

do. 

("(From  April  15.) 

1825 

1,766    0 

2 

do. 

1813 

Records  destroyed    - 

)ls.    4K   per    lb. 
1  and  31.  3s.  M.  per 

1826 
1827 

1,7H2  14 
1,807  19 

9 

7 

da 
do. 

t  cent,  ad  valorem. 

1828 

15,6y6i 

1,773  16 

9 

do. 

1814 
181.5 

9,505 
9.3.5.5 

8,977    3  11 
1,17.5  17    7 

r  (From  April  10.) 
(  2s.  6(1.  per  lb. 
do. 

1829 

29,720 

1,342    8 

4 

{■(From  June  21.) 
jerf.   per  lb.  from 
y  Kritish      posses- 

1816 

9,8«3 

1,235  14    1 

do. 

Csions. 

1817 

10,689 

l,3t;4    0    9 

do. 

18.30 

Kil.* 

709    5 

0 

do. 

1818 

11,381 

1.424  18  11 

do. 

18.J1 

23,172 

583  17 

6 

do. 

1819 

13,0771 

1,637    1    1 

C  (From  April  10.) 
(  2s.  6rf.  per  lb. 

1832 

15,271 

433    U  10 

do. 

In  the  London  market,  cinnamon  is  divided  into  3  sorts.  The  first  is  worth,  at  present  (.Sept  1833), 
duty  included,  from  8s.  CmI.  to  10s.  per  lb.  ;  the  second,  6s.  to  7s.  6d.  ;  and  the  third  from  5s.  to  6s. 

CINQUE  PORTS.  These  are  ancient  trading  towns,  lying  on  the  coast  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  which  were  selected  from  their  proximity  to  France,  and  early  superiority 
in  navigation,  to  assist  in  protecting  the  realm  against  invasion,  and  vested  with  certain 
privileges  by  royal  charter. 

"  The  ports  so  privileged,  as  we  at  present  account  tliem,  are  Dover,  Sandwich, 
Romney,  Hastings,  I  lytlie,  and  the  two  ancient  towns  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye  ;  although 

•  The  export  having  exceeded  the  quantity  charged  with  duty  within  the  year. 
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the  two  latter  places  appear  to  have  been  originally  only  members.  Tlie  services  which 
they  were  appointed  to  perform  were  either  honorary,  viz.  assisting  at  the  coronation 
and  sending  members  to  parliament ;  or  auxiliary  to  the  defence  of  the  realm,  as  fur- 
nishing a  certain  supply  of  vessels  and  seamen,  on  being  summoned  to  that  service  bjr 
the  king's  writ. 

"  In  process  of  time  the  Cinque  Ports  gi-ew  so  powerful,  and,  by  the  possession  of  a 
warlike  fleet,  so  .audacious,  that  they  made  piratical  excursions  in  defiance  of  all  public 
faith  ;  on  some  occasions  they  made  war,  and  formed  confederacies  as  separate  inde- 
pendent states.  It  seems,  however,  that  these  irregularities  were  soon  suppressed,  when 
the  government  was  strong,  and  sufficiently  confident  to  exert  its  powers.  So  long  as  the 
mode  of  raising  a  navy  by  contributions  from  different  towns  continued,  the  Cinque 
Ports  afforded  an  ample  supply  ;  but  since  that  time  their  privileges  have  been  preserved, 
but  their  separate  or  peculiar  services  dispensed  with.  Their  charters  are  traced  to  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Conqueror,  and  by  subse- 
quent monarchs.  William  the  Conqueror,  considering  Dover  Castle  the  key  of  England, 
gave  the  charge  of  the  adjacent  coast,  with  the  shipping  belonging  to  it,  to  the  constable 
of  Dover  Castle,  with  the  title  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  an  office  resembling  that 
of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  coast  (  Comes  littoris  Saxunki)  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power  in  this  island.  The  lord^warden  has  the  authority  of  admiral  in  the  Cinque  Ports 
and  its  dependencies,  with  power  to  hold  a  court  of  admiralty ;  he  has  authority  to  hold 
courts  both  of  law  and  equity  ;  is  the  general  returning  officer  of  all  the  ports, —  par- 
liamentary writs  being  directed  to  him,  on  which  he  issues  his  precepts  ;  and,  in  many 
respects,  he  was  vested  with  powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  heatls  of  counties 
palatine.  At  present  the  efficient  authority,  charge,  or  patronage,  of  the  lord  warden  is 
not  very  great ;  the  situation  is,  however,  considered  very  honourable,  and  the  salary  is 
3,000/.  He  has  under  him  a  lieutenant  and  some  subordinate  officers  ;  and  there  are 
captains  at  Deal,  Walmer,  and  Sandgate  Castles,  Archcliff  Fort,  and  Moats  Bulwark. 

"  There  is  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  Cinque  Ports  (before  the  mayor  and  jurats 
of  the  ports),  into  which  exclusive  jurisdiction  the  king's  ordinary  writ  does  not  run  ; 
that  is,  the  court  cannot  direct  their  process  immediately  to  the  sheriff,  as  in  other  cases. 
In  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  process  is  directed  to  the  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  his  deputy, 
or  lieutenant.  A  writ  of  error  lies  from  the  mayor  and  jurats  of  each  port  to  the  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  in  his  court  of  Shcpway,  and  from  the  court  of  Shepway  to 
the  King's  Bench ;  a  memorial  of  superiority  reserved  to  the  crown  at  the  original 
creation  of  the  franchise ;  and  prerogative  writs,  as  those  of  habeas  corpus,  prohibition, 
certiorari,  and  mandamus,  may  issue,  for  the  same  reason,  to  all  these  exempt  jurisdictions, 
because  the  privilege  that  the  king's  writ  runs  not  must  be  intended  between  party  and 
party,  and  there  can  be  no  such  privilege  against  the  king."  — ( C/uV/y's  Commercial 
Law,  vol.  ii.   p.  12.) 

CITRON  (Ger.  Succade  ,■  Da.  Sukkat ;  It.  Confetti  di  cedro ;  Sp.  Acitron  verde ; 
Fr.  Citronat  verd),  an  agreeable  fruit,  resembling  a  lemon  in  colour,  smell,  and  taste. 
The  principal  difference  lies  in  the  juice  of  the  citron  being  somewhat  less  acid,  and  the 
yellow  rind  being  somewhat  hotter,  and  accompanied  with  a  considerable  bitterness.  — 
{Lewis's  Mat.  Med.)  It  is  imported,  preserved  and  candied,  from  Madeira,  of  the 
finest  quality. 

Cl\ET  (Ger.  Zibeth;  Bu.  Civet ;  Fr.  Civeite ;  It.  Zibetto  ;  Sp.  y/tya/ia),  a  perfume 
taken  from  the  civet  cat.  It.  is  brought  from  the  Brazils,  Guinea,  and  the  interior  of 
Africa.      When  genuine,  it  is  worth  30*.  or  40*.  an  ounce. 

CLARET,  one  of  the  best  French  wines.      See  the  articles  Bordeaux  and  Wine. 

CLEARING,  "  among  London  Bankers,  is  a  method  adopted  by  them  for  exchanging 
the  drafts  on  each  other's  houses,  and  settling  the  differences.  Thus,  at  half-past  3  o'clock, 
a  clerk  from  each  banker  attends  at  the  clearing-house,  where  he  brings  all  the  drafts  on 
the  other  bankers,  which  have  been  paid  into  his  house  that  day,  and  deposits  them  in 
their  proi>er  drawers  (a  drawer  being  allotted  to  each  banker) ;  he  then  credits  their 
accounts  separately  with  the  articles  which  they  have  against  him,  as  found  in  the  drawer. 
Balances  are  then  struck  from  all  the  accounts,  and  the  claims  transferred  from  one  to 
another,  until  they  are  so  wound  up  and  cancelled,  that  each  clerk  has  only  to  settle  with 
two  or  three  others,  and  their  balances  are  immediately  paid. 

"  Such  drafts  as  are  paid  into  a  banker's  too  late  for  clearing,  are  sent  to  the  houses  on 
which  they  are  drawn,  to  be  marked,  which  is  understood  as  an  engagement  that  they  will 
be  paid  the  next  day."  —  (  Kelly's  Cambist. )  —  (  For  an  account  of  the  saving  of  money 
effected  by  this  device,  see  ante,  p.  65.  The  technical  operations  carried  on  at  the  clear- 
ing-house liave  been  described  by  IMr.  Gilbart,  in  his  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking, 
pp.  16—20.) 

CLEARING-HOUSE,  the  place  where  the  operation  termed  clearing  is  carried  on. 

CLOCK,  CLOCKS  (Ger.  Vhren,  Grosse  Vhren,  Wianduhren ;  Du.  Uuren,  Uur- 
iuerken,  Horologien ;   Fr.  Horloges ;    It.   Orologgi,   Oriuoli ;    Sp.  Relojcs ;    Rus.   Tschasii), 
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a  kind  of  machine,  put  in  motion  by  a  gravitating  body,  and  so  constructed  as  to  divide, 
measure,  and  indicate  the  successive  portions  of  time  witli  very  great  accuracy.  Most 
ciocks  mark  the  hour  by  striking  or  cliiming.  It  is  a  higiily  useful  instrument,  and  is 
extensively  employed  for  domestic  and  philosophical  purposes.  Clocks  are  made  of  an 
endless  variety  of  materials  and  models,  so  as  to  suit  the  different  uses  to  which  they  are 
to  be  applied,  and  the  different  tastes  of  their  purchasers.  Their  price  consequently 
varies  from  a  few  shillings  to  more  than  100/.  The  Germans  and  Dutch  are  particularly 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  clocks  ;  while  the  English, 
French,  and  Genevese,  especially  the  former,  have  carried  the  art  of  making  metallic 
clocks,  so  as  to  keep  time  with  the  greatest  precision,  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

The  history  of  the  invention,  introduction,  and  successive  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clocks,  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  some  very  learned  and  industrious 
antiquaries  —  {see  Beckma?i}i's  Hist,  of  Inventions,  \o\,  i.  pp.419 — 462.  Eng.  od.  ;  and 
Rees's  Ct/dopoedia) ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  researches,  the  subject  is  still  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
may  be  regarded  as  the  epoch  when  clocks,  having  weights  suspended  as  a  moving 
power,  and  a  regulator,  began  to  be  introduced.  The  period  when,  and  the  individual 
by  whom,  the  pendulum  was  first  applied  to  clockwork,  have  been  subjects  of  much 
contention.  Galileo  and  Huygens  have  disputed  the  honour  of  the  discovery.  "  But 
whoever  may  have  been  the  inventor,  it  is  certain  that  the  invention  never  flourished  till 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Huygens,  who  insists,  that  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  he  never  brought  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  The  first  pendulum  clock  made 
in  England  was  in  the  year  1G62,  by  one  PVomantel,  a  Dutchman."  —  (^Hutton's  Math. 
Dictionary. ) 

The  clock  manufacture  is  of  considerable  importance  and  value.  It  is  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent  in  London. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  foreign  clocks  produced,  in  1832,  6,023/.  8s. 
nett.  It  is  principally  derived  from  the  wooden  clocks  brought  from  Holland  and 
Germany. 

Under  the  article  Watches,  the  reader  will  find  some  statements  as  to  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  clocks,  as  well  as  watches. 

Clockmakers  are  obliged  to  engrave  upon  the  dial-plate  of  all  clocks  made  by  them  their  name,  and 
the  place  of  their  residence.  No  outward  or  inward  box,  case,  or  dial-plate  of  any  clock  or  watch,  with 
the  maker's  name  engraved  thereon,  shall  be  exported  without  the  moven^nt  or  machinery  being  in  or 
with  such  box  or  case,  under  forfeiture  of  double  its  value.  — (3  &  4  Hill.  4.  cap.  52.  <j  104.)  It  is  illegal 
to  import,  or  to  enter  to  be  warehoused,  any  clock  or  watch  impressed  with  any  mark  purporting  to  repre- 
sent any  legal  British  mark,  or  not  having  the  name  of  some  foreign  maker  visible  on,  the  frame,  and 
also  on  the  face,  or  not  being  in  a  complete  state.  — (^  57.) 

It  is  said,  however,  not  to  be  an  uncommon  practice  among  the  less  reputable  portion  of  the  trade,  to 
engrave  their  names  and  "  London"  on  foreign  clocks  and  watches,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  public  as 
English  work.     The  fraud  may  be  detected  by  referring  to  any  respectable  watchmaker. 

By  a  Treasury  order  of  the  4th  of  September,  18-'K,  clocks  and  watches  for  private  use,  though  not  marked 
in  the  manner  now  specified,  may  be  admitted  on  payment  of  the  duty,  on  the  parties  making  affidavit  of 
their  entire  ignorance  of  the  law  in  question. 

Persons  hired  by,  or  in  the  employment  of,  clock  and  watch  makers,  who  shall  fraudulently  embezzle, 
secrete,  sell,  &c.  any  metal,  material,  or  precious  stone,  with  which  he  may  happen  to  be  intrusted,  shall, 
upon  trial  and  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  20/.  for  the  first  offence ;  and  for  the  second, 
and  every  subsequent  offence,  he  shall  forfeit  40/. ;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  is  to  be  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction.  —  (27  Geo.  2.  c.  7.  ^  1.)  —  (See  Watch.) 

CLOTH.      See  Wool,  Linen,  &c. 

CLOVER  (Ger.  Kiee ;  Du.  Klai-er,-  Fr.  Trefle,  Luzerne ;  It.  Trifoglio ;  Sp.  Trehol ; 
Rus.  Trilistnih  ;  Lat.  Trifolium),  a  very  important  species  of  grass.  Some  of  the  species 
in  cultivation  are  annual;  others  biennial  or  triennial ;  and  others  perennial.  The  seed 
used  formerly  to  be  principally  imported  from  Holland  ;  but  that  which  is  raised  in  this 
country  is  now  said  to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  —  {Loudo:i's  Encijclopccdia  of  Agriculture.) 
Culture  for  seed  is,  however,  very  precarious,  and  of  uncertain  profit. 

The  entries  of  foreign  clover  seed  for  home  consumption,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with 
1831,  were  99,046  cwt.  a  year.  But  for  the  high  duty  of  20s.  a  cwt.,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
importation  would  be  much  more  considerable.  The  price  of  foreign  clover  seed  in  the  London  market, 
at  present  (September,  1833),  varies,  duty  included,  from  SOs.  to  6Rs.  a  cwt 

CLOVES  (Ger.  Naglein,  Gewdrznelken ;  Du.  Kruidnagelen ;  Fr.  Clous  de  girofle, 
Girojles ;  It.  Chiovi  di  garofano,  Garofani,  GarnffoU;  Sp.  Clavos  de  especia,  Clavillos ; 
Rus.  Gwosdika ;  Arab.  Kerenful ;  Malay,  Chankee),  the  fruit,  or  rather  cups  of  the 
unopened  flowers,  of  the  clove  tree,  or  Caryophyilus  uromaticus.  The  clove  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  Moluccas,  where  it  was  originally  found;  but  plants  have  since  been  carried 
to  Cayenne  and  other  places,  where  thi?y  succeed  tolerably  well.  Cloves  are  shaped  like 
a  nail ;  whence  the  name,  from  the  French  clmi,  nail.  They  are  imported  from  the 
Dutch  settlements ;  the  best  in  chests,  and  an  inferior  kind  in  bags.  The  best  variety 
of  the  Amboyna  cloves  is  smaller  and  blacker  than  the  other  varieties,  very  scarce,  and, 
as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence,  is  termed  the  Royal  clove.  Good  cloves  have  a  strong, 
fragr.tnt,   aromatic  odour ;  and  a  hot,  acrid,  aromatic  taste,  which  is  very  permanent. 
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They  should  be  chosen  large  sized,  perfect  in  all  parts ;  the  colour  should  be  a  dark 
brown,  almost  approaching  to  black  ;  and,  when  handled,  should  leave  an  oily  moisture 
upon  the  fingers.  Good  cloves  are  sometimes  adulterated  by  mixing  them  with  those 
from  which  oil  has  been  drawn  ;  but  these  are  weaker  than  the  rest,  and  of  a  paler 
colour ;  and  whenever  they  look  shrivelled,  having  lost  the  knob  at  the  top,  and  are  light 
and  broken,  with  but  little  smell  or  taste,  they  should  be  rejected.  As  cloves  readily 
absorb  moisture,  it  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  quantity  is  ordered,  to  keep  them  beside  a 
vessel  of  water,  by  which  means  a  considerable  addition  is  made  to  their  rveight,  — 
(  Thomson's  Dispensatory  ;    Milburn's   Oriental  Commerce. ) 

Policy  of  the  Dutch  as  to  the  Trade  in  Cloves.  —  From  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Amboyna,  in  1623,  the  Dutch  have,  a  few  short  intervals  only  excepted,  enjoyed 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  or  Clove  Islands.  In  their  conduct  as  to  the 
clove  trade,  they  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  short-sighted  rapacity,  which  has  been,  we 
believe,  seldom  equalled  even  in  the  annals  of  monopoly.  Their  object  has  not  been  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  trade  of  cloves,  but  to  confine  both  within  the  narrowest  limits. 
They  have  preferred  deriving  a  large  profit  from  a  stunted  and  petty  trade,  to  a  moderate 
profit  from  a  trade  that  might  have  afforded  employment  for  a  very  large  amount  of 
capital ;  and  to  prevent  their  narrow  and  selfish  projects  from  being  counteracted  by  the 
operations  of  the  natives,  they  have  subjected  them  to  the  most  revolting  tyranny.  "  That 
they  might,"  says  BIr.  Crawfurd,  "  regulate  and  control  production  and  price  just  as 
they  thought  proper,  the  clove  trees  were  extirpated  every  where  but  in  Amboyna,  the 
seat  of  their  power;  and  the  surrounding  princes  were  bribed,  by  annual  ^stipends,  to 
league  with  them  for  the  destruction  of  their  subjects'  property  and  birthright.  This 
plan  was  begun  about  the  year  1551.  The  contracts  are  still  in  force,  and  an  annual 
fleet  visits  the  surrounding  islands  to  suppress  the  growth  of  cloves,  which,  in  their 
native  country,  spring  up  with  a  luxuriance  which  these  measures  of  Satanic  rigour,  and 
of  sacrilege  towards  bountiful  nature,  can  scarce  repress.  By  the  plan  on  which  the 
clove  trade  is  now  conducted,  —  a  plan  carried  into  effect  through  so  much  iniquity  and 
bloodshed,  —  the  country  of  spices  is  rendered  a  petty  farm,  of  which  the  natural  owners 
are  reduced  to  the  worst  condition  of  predial  slavery  ;  and  the  great  monopoliser  and 
oppressor  is  that  government,  whose  duty  it  should  have  been  to  insure  freedom  and 
afford  protection.  Human  ingenuity  could  hardly  devise  a  plan  more  destructive  of 
industry,  more  hostile  to  the  growth  of  public  wealth,  or  injurious  to  morals,  than  this 
system  framed  in  a  barbarous  age ;  and  it  reflects  disgrace  upon  the  character  of  a  civil- 
ised people  to  persevere  in  it. 

"  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  monopolisers,  in  carrying  the  details  of  this  system 
into  effect,  at  once  impose  upon  the  natives  and  deceive  themselves.  The  nominal  price 
paid  to  the  natives  is  actually  above  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  but  they  are 
cheated  in  the  details.  The  cultivator  brings  his  produce  to  the  public  stores,  where  it 
is  subjected  at  once  to  a  deduction  of  one  fifth  for  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers.  The  price  of  the  remainder  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  9*6  Spanish  dollars 
the  picul :  but  before  payment  is  made,  another  deduction  of  one  fifth  is  made ;  one 
half  of  which  is  for  the  chiefs  or  rajas,  and  the  other  for  the  native  elders,  who  are  over- 
seers of  the  forced  culture.  The  real  price,  therefore,  paid  to  the  grower  is  8  Spanish 
dollars  per  picul,  or  S^rf.  per  lb.  avoirdupois,  instead  of  H-j^^  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  or 
4^d.  per  lb.,  which  is  pretended  to  be  given. 

"  When  cloves  have  been  sold  on  the  spot,  the  price  usually  exacted  has  been  about 
64  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  or  8  times  the  price  paid  to  the  cultivator.  The 
^verage  price  in  Holland,  previously  to  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  may  be  taken 
at  6s.  per  lb.,  or  177-|^^  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  being  2,122  per  cent,  advance  on  the 
real  cost  of  the  commodity  in  the  place  of  its  growth.  When  brought  direct  to  England, 
they  have  cost  at  an  average  3s.  8rf.  the  lb.,  making  108-,|^  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  an 
advance  on  the  natural  export  price  of  1,258  per  cent."  —  {Eastern  Archipelago,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  388—390.) 

Duty  on  Cloves.  —  This  was  considerably  reduced  in  1819;  and  there  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  a  decided  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  article ;  though  not  nearly  so 
great  as  it  would  have  been,  had  it  been  supplied  under  a  more  liberal  system.  The 
cloves  at  present  entered  for  home  Consumption  in  Great  Britain,  amount  to  about 
80,000  lbs.  a  year,  of  which  a  part  comes  from  Cayenne.  But  the  cultivation  of  the 
clove  in  Cayenne  depends  entirely  on  the  existence  of  the  present  system  in  the  Moluccas. 
The  superiority  which  the  latter  enjoy  over  every  other  place  in  the  production  of  cloves 
is  so  very  great,  that  were  any  thing  like  freedom  given  to  those  engaged  in  their  culture, 
they  would  very  speedily  exclude  every  other  from  the  market.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined, 
that  so  liberal  and  intelligent  a  government  as  that  of  Holland  can  much  longer  continue 
insensible  to  the  disgrace  of  supporting  a  system  like  the  present,  and  to  the  many 
advantages  that  would  result  from  its  abolition.      Subjoined  is 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Cloves  entered  for  Home  Consumption  each  Year  lince  1810;  of  theNett 
Amount  of  Duty  received  therefrom,  and  the  Rates  of  Duty. 
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3(i,5.-)+i 

3,657 

0 

5 

do. 

-       do.       - 

do. 

1821 

32,933 

3,285 

9 

2 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1822 

4i.>,765i 

5,026 

16 

8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1823 

57,78()i 

5,747 

14 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1824  . 

60,323^ 

6,035 

10 

0 

do. 

do.       . 

do. 

1825 
1826 

45,261 
52,701  i 

4,543 
5,279 

9 

4 

10 
9 

do. 

do.       - 

do. 

Of  BrifLih  Possessions. 

Of  Foreign  Possessions.               | 

2«.  per  lb. 

. 

3s.  per  lb. 

1827 

85,9901 

8,(i02 

1 

9 

.        .            do. 

. 

do. 

1828 

61,216i 

6.148 

19 

2 

do.           .        . 

. 

do. 

18^ 

48,6.>7f 

4,875 

13 

2 

do. 

- 

do. 

1830 

60,111 

6,061 

9 

7 

do. 

. 

do. 

1831 

83,885 

8,379 

8 

2 

do. 

. 

do. 

1832 

82,672 

8,169 

6 

9 

do. 

- 

do. 

The  price  of  cloves,  exclusive  of  the  duty,  in  the  London  market,  is,  at  present  (October,  1833),  as 
follows :  — 

Amboyna,  Bencoolen,  &c.    -   Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6rf.  per  lb.  |  Bourbon,  Cayenne,  &c.    -    Is.  2<f.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 

Cr.QVEs,  Oil  of,  is  procured  from  cloves  by  distillation.  When  new,  it  is  of  a  pale 
reddish  brown  colour,  which  becomes  darker  by  age.  It  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery,  and 
sinks  in  water.  The  kind  generally  imported  from  India  contains  nearly  half  its  weight 
of  an  insipid  expressed  oil,  which  is  discovered  by  dropping  a  little  into  spirits  of  wine ; 
and  on  shaking  it,  the  genuine  oil  mixes  with  the  spirit,  and  the  insipid  separating,  the 
fraud  is  discovered.  —  (  Milburn. ) 

COACHES,  vehicles  for  commodious  travelling.  They  have  sometimes  two,  and 
sometimes  four  wheels.  The  body  of  the  coach  is  generally  suspended,  by  means  of 
springs,  upon  the  framework  to  which  the  wheels  are  attached.  They  are  usually  drawn 
by  horses,  but  recently  have  been  impelled  by  steam.  The  forms  and  varieties  of  coaches 
are  almost  innumerable. 

1.  Historical  Notice.  —  Beckmann  has  investigated  the  early  history  of  coaches  with 
his  usual  care  and  learning.  It  is  certain  that  a  species  of  coaches  were  used  at  Rome ; 
but  whether  they  were  hung  on  springs,  like  those  now  made  use  of,  is  not  certain.  After 
the  subversion  of  the  Roman  power,  horseback  was  almost  the  only  mode  of  travelling. 
About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  covered  carriages  began  to  be  employed 
by  persons  of  distinction  on  great  occasions.  In  1550,  there  were  at  Paris  only  three 
coaches:  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  queen;  another  to  the  celebrated  Diana  of 
Poitiers ;  and  the  third  to  a  corpulent,  unwieldy  nobleman,  Rene  de  Laval,  lord  of  Bois 
Dauphin.  Coaches  were  seen,  for  the  first  time,  in  Spain,  in  1546.  They  began  to  be 
used  in  England  about  1580 ;  and  were  in  common  use  among  the  nobility  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  —  (Hist,  of  Inveyit.  vol.  i.  pp.  111.  127.  Eng.  trans.) 

2.  Manufacture  of  Carriages.  —  This  is  a  department  of  considerable  value  and  im- 
portance. The  best  built  and  handsomest  carriages  are  made  in  London,  where  only 
the  trade  of  a  coach  currier  is  carried  on  ;  but  the  carriages  made  at  Edinburgh,  and 
some  other  places,  are  also  very  superior.  Down  to  1 825,  a  duty  was  laid  on  all  car- 
riages made  for  .sale;  and  it  appears  from  the  following  account,  that,  in  1812,  1,531 
four-wheeled  carriages,  1,700  two- wheeled  ditto,  and  105  taxed  carts  (small  carriages 
without  springs),  were  made  for  sale. 

3.  Duties  on  Carriages.  —  These  duties  have  been  long  imposed,  and  have  fluctuated 
considerably  at  different  periods.  The  following  table,  shows  the  number  of  four- 
wheeled  and  other  carriages  (exclusive  of  hackney  coaches)  charged  with  duties  in  the 
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years  1812,  1825,  and  1830,  the  rates  of  duty  on  each  species  of  carriage,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  duties.  —  (Compiled  from  Pari.  Paper,  No.  686.  Sess.  1830.  and  Papers 
publislied  by  the  Board  of  Trade. ) 
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Jtales  of  Duty  on  Can  iages.  —  On  those  ha  ving  — 


Four  wheels. 
Persons  keeping  1 


Rate. 
/,.  I.  d. 
COO 

6  10    0 

7  0  0 
7  10  0 
7  17     6 


Persons  keeping  6-840 

—  7  -  8  10    0 

—  8  -  8  16    0 
9  and  upwaids  -  9    1    6 

-  3    3    0 


Carriages  with 
inches*  draw 
13  hands 


wheels   of  less  diameter  than  30 
bj  ponies  or  mules  not  exceeding 


Carriages  drawn  by  1  horse 
Carriafies  used  by  common  carriers       • 
fwo  wheels. 
Drawn  by  1  horse  ... 

Ih-awn  by  '2  or  more  -  -  - 

Additional  bodies  -  -  - 

Described  in  act  2  &  3  WUI.  4.   cap.  32.  I 

charged  -  -  .  - 

Ditto,    ditto,    No.  Il.«  common  stage  carts 
Let  out  to  nire  ... 

Carria^ei  t^ed  by  conution  carriers 


Rate. 

L.  >.  d. 

•  4  10    0 

-  !i  10    0 


4.  Hackney  Coaches  are  coaclies  stationed  in  the  streets  or  other  public  places,  and 
bound  to  carry  such  persons  as  require  their  services,  for  certain  rates  of  hire  according 
to  tiie  distances  travelled.  They  have  generally  been  licensed  by  authority,  and  subjected 
to  certain  regulations,  intended  to  prevent  strangers  and  others  using  them  from  fraud 
and  imposition.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whetlier  these  regulations  have  had  any 
good  effect ;  and  whether  the  public  would  not  be  as  well  accommodated,  at  least  in  all 
large  towns,  by  throwing  the  business  open,  and  trusting  to  competition  to  rectify  abuses. 
As  respects  London,  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  its  hackney  coach  establishment. 
Speaking  generally,  the  coaches  are  the  dirtiest,  most  disagreeable  vehicles  that  can  well 
be  imagined,  and  the  horses  and  drivers  are  but  little  superior ;  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  elegance  and  commodiousness  of  the  private  carriages,  the  excellence  of  the 
horses,  and  the  neatness  of  the  servants. 

Hackney  coaches  were  first  established  in  London  in  1625;  but  they  were  not  then 
stationed  in  the  streets,  but  at  the  principal  inns.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  their 
number  was  considerable.  Commissioners  for  licensing  and  superintending  hackney 
coaches  were  established  by  the  act  9  Ann.  c.  23.  ;  and  successive  acts  have  been  passed, 
specifying  the  number  of  coaches  that  might  be  licensed,  the  duties  payable  to  govern- 
ment, and  the  conditions  under  which  licences  were  to  be  granted.  The  total  number 
of  hackney  coaches,  chariots,  and  cabriolets,  actually  licensed  in  the  metropolis,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  IS.'JO,  appears,  from  the  following  table,  to  have  been  1,265. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Hackney  Coaches,  Chariots,  and  Cabriolets,  licensed  in  the  Metropolis, 
in  each  of  the  Five  Years  to  the  1st  of  January  1830  j  showing  the  Rates  of  Duty,  and  the  Produce  of 
the  Duties.  —  (.Pari.  Paper,  No.  687.  Sess.  1830.) 


Years  ending  1st  of  January  1826 

—  1st  of  January  1827 

—  1st  of  January  1828 

—  1st  of  January  1829 

—  1st  of  January  1830 

Number 
licensed. 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Produce  of  the  Duties, 
including  Fines. 

1,150 

1,200 
1,200 
1,265 
1,265 

C2/.  per  lunar  month  > 
\       each  carriage.      J 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

£       s.      </. 

29,392    12      6 

S0,fi06    12      C 
S\,3A'3      7      6 
32,176    17      6 
32,908    18      6 

5.  Hackney  Couch  Regulations,  Fares,  <5-c.  —  The  laws  as  to  hackney  coaches  in  the  city  of  London 
were  consolidated  by  the  act  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  22.,  which  placed  the  collection  of  the  duties,  &c.  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps.     We  notice  a  few  of  the  more  important  clauses. 

D^nitiun.  —  A  hacknej  coach  is  any  carriage  with  2  or  more  wheels,  standing  or  plying  for  hire  in  any 
public  street  or  road.  —  ^  i. 

Licensing,  Plates,  fjc.  —  A  licence  to  keep  a  hackney  coach  costs  51.,  and  a  weekly  sum  of  10^.  has  to 
be  paid  per  advance  on  every  licence.  A  plate  specifying  the  number  of  the  licence  is  to  be  placed  inside 
the  coach  ;  and  2  other  plates,  on  which  arepainted  the  names  ol  the  proprietor,  or  of  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  coach,  are  to  be  placed  externally  one  on  c.ich  side.  Penalty  on  proprietor  for  letting  or  employing 
a  hackney  coach  without  having  properly  numbered  plates  properly  tixed  upon  such  coach,  10/.  :  ditto  on 
driver,  if  proi)riet<ir,  Wl. ;  if  not,  ."j/.  —  \  \  22,  23. 

Obligation  to  ply Carriages  standing  on  the  streets  with  plates,  to  be  deemed  hackney  coaches  ;  and, 

unless  actually  hired,  shall  be  compellable,  under  a  penalty  of  404.,  to  go  with  any  person  offering  to  hire 
the  same.  —  ^  35. 

Distance. —  Drivers  of  hackney  coaches  compellable,  under  a  penalty  of  40s.,  to  go  any  distance  not 
exceeding  5  miles  from  the  General  Post  Office,  or  from  the  place  where  they  shall  have  been  hired. 
—  \  34. 

Number  of  Passengers.  —  To  prevent  disputes,  the  number  of  persons  to  be  carried  by  hackney  coaclieg 
is  to  be  painted  in  some  conspicuous  place  outside;  and  they  are  compellable,  under  a  penalty  of  40s.,  to 
carry  this  number  if  required.  —  \  46. 


t  Ratrt  and  Farts — These  may  be  charged,  at  the  option  of 
«hr  propriftor  or  driver,  either  by  time  or  distance  ;  that  is,  by 
the  hour  or  mile,  but  not  by  the  day.  The  terms  arc,  when 
charged  by  distance. 

For  erery  harkney  coach  'drawn  by  2  horses,  for  any 
distance  within  and  not  eiccetling  1  mile,  1». ;  and  for 
every  distiince  exieeding  1  mile  after  the  rate  of  6</.  for 
every  ^  mile,  and  for  any  fractional  part  of  4  a  mile  over 

•    and  above  any  number  of  J  miles  completed. 


Fares  when  taken  bv  time  are—  Fo 


ilhin  and  not 

es  and  not  ex- 

s  and  not  exceeding 


ting  4')  do.,  Ix.  6(/.;  above  4.^  mit 
1  hour,  V«.  :  and  fbr  any  further  time  exceeding  1  hour^ 
then  after  the  rate  and  prmwrtion  of  tid.  for  every  I,*! 
minutes  completeil,  and  6J.  tor  any  fracUonal  part  of  the 
period  of  15  minutes. 
Cabriolets,  or  carriages  with  one  horse,  are  entitled  to  trvo 
thirdt,  and  no  more,  of  the   ratus  and  cl)arge»  above  men. 


tioned.  — b.  3H.  and  schedules. 

Back  Fare — The  driver  of  a  hackney  coach  discharged  l)eyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  that  is,  be. 
yond  3  miles  from  the  General  Post  Office,  after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  before  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
shall  be  entitled  to  full  fare  from  the  place  of  such  discharge  to  the  nearest  part  of  said  limits,  or  to  the 
stand  where  the  coach  shall  have  been  hired  beyond  the  limits,  at  the  option  of  the  hirer.  Coaches  dis- 
charged durmg  the  day  bcvond  the  limits,  are  entitled  to  a  back  tare  at  the  rate  of  (kl.  a  mile  ;  but  such 
back  fare  is  not  payable  for  any  distance  less  than  4  miles.  —  ^  39. 

Coaches  wauijig  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  deposit,  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fare.  Penalty  on  drivers 
refusing  to  wait,  or  to  account  for  deposit,  Ws.  —  S*"!- 
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Refusal  to  pay  Tare,  or  defacing  or  injuring  any  hackney  coach,  may  be  punighed,  unleti  reaionabla 

iatisCaction  be  made  for  the  same,  by  imprisonment  for  1  calendar  month.  —  \  41. 

Drivers  exacting  more  than  legal  Fare  liable  to  a  penalty  of  40x.  —  \  42. 

Agreement  to  pay  ?nore  than  legal  Fare,  not  binding  ;  sum  paid  beyond  such  legal  fare  may  be  recovered 
bacK,  and  driver  be  liable  in  a  penalty  of  4Ui.  —  \  4j. 

Drivers  demanding  more  than  Sum  agreed  upon,  though  distance  be  exceeded,  or  it  be  less  than  the 
legal  (are,  forfeit  40.v.  for  each  offence.  — .^ ;  44,  45. 

Drivers  to  hold  Check  Strings,  under  a  penalty  of  20s.  —  ^48. 

Proper/!/  left  in  Hackney  Coaches  to  be  cariied  to  Stamp  Office,  under  a  penalty  of  20/.  If  not  claimed 
within  a  year,  to  be  given  up  to  driver ;  or  if  not  applied  for,  to  be  sold.  —  §  49. 

Court  of  Aldermen  authorised  to  make  orders  for  regulating  hackney  coaches  in  city.  —  ^  34. 

Offences  may  be  tried  either  by  a  justice  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  secretary  of  state,  or  by  any 
other  of  his  Majesty's  justices.  —  ^  62. 

Hackney  coaches  were  first  established  at  Edinburgh  in  1673;  but  the  number 
licensed  was  inconsiderable  till  after  the  American  war. 

5.  Stage  Coaches,  Travelling  hy. — Owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of  horses 
and  the  building  of  carriages,  but,  above  all,  to  the  extraordinary  improvements  that  have 
been  effected,  within  these  few  years,  in  the  laying  out,  construction,  and  keeping  of 
roads,  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling  by  stage  coaches  is  seldom  under  9  or  10  miles  an 
hour,  stoppages  included,  and,  on  some  roads,  is  as  much  as  1 1  or  1 2  !  The  stages 
having  been  shortened,  this  wonderful  speed  is  not  found  to  be  materially  more  injurious 
to  the  horses  than  the  slower  rate  at  which  they  travelled  some  years  ago.  The  surface 
of  the  roads  being  perfectly  smooth,  and  most  sharp  turns  or  rapid  descents  having  been 
got  rid  of,  travelling  even  at  this  speed  has  been  rendered  comparatively  safe ;  and  it  is 
astonishing,  considering  the  number  of  coaches,  how  few  accidents  occur.  They  are 
occasioned,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  misconduct  of  the  drivers ;  and  principally  by  their 
endeavouring  to  make  up  by  increased  speed  for  time  lost  at  stoppages,  or  by  their 
attempting  to  pass  each  other. 

6.  Law  as  to  Stage  Coaches.  —  This  is  now  embodied  in  the  acts  2  &  3  Will  4.  c.  120.  and  3  &  4  Will  4. 
c.  48. 

Dtfinition.  —  A"stage  coach  is  any  carriage  travelling  along  the  road  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  or  more  an 
hour,  without  regard  to  form,  provided  the  passengers  pay  separate  fares  for  their  places  therein ;  but 
all  carriages  used  wholly  on  a  railway,  or  impelled  by  .steam,  are  excepted  from  this  definition.  —  (2  &  3 
Will.  4.  c.  120.  5  4.) 

Licences,  Duties,  4'C.  —  A  large  portion  of  the  act  is  occupied  with  regulations  as  to  licences,  duties 
plates,  &C.    But  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  give  the  following  schedule  of  the  duties :  — 

Duty. 

And  if  such  stage  carria^  shall  be  licensed  to 
rirj  more  than  21  passenpers,  then  for  every 
8  additional  passengers  exceeding  21  which  such 
stage  carnage  shall  be  licensed  to  carry,  the  ad- 
ditional duty  of  -  -  -  -       0    0    OJ 

And  where  such  excess  above  21  shall  not  be  exnctly  3, 
or  a  multiple  of  7t,  then  such  additional  duty  of  ^d.  shall  be 
payable  for  any  number  of  such  excess  being  less  than  .1,  or 
progressively  less  than  any  multiple  of  3,  which  such  stage 
carriage  shall  be  licensed  to  caTry. 

Provided  always,  that  the  numlier  of  passengers  for  carrying 
of  which  any  stage  carriage  shall  be  licensed,  shall  be  reckoned 
exclusive  of  the  coachman  or  driver,  and  also  exclusive  of  the 
conductor  or  guard,  if  there  shall  be  a  conductor  or  gu^rd. 

And  also  the  dulie,  on  passengers  conveyed  for  hire  by  car- 
riages travelling  upon  railways  :   (that  i    " 


For  and  in  respect  of  every  original  licence  to  be 
taken  out  yearly  by  the  person  who  shall  keep,  use, 
or  employ  any  stage  carriage  in  Great  Britain, 
(that  is  to  say,)  for  every  such  stage  carnage     -       5    0    0 

And  for  and  in  respect  of  every  supplementary 
licence  for  the  same  carriage,  for  which  any  such 
original  licence  shall  have  been  granted,  which 
shall  be  taken  out  in  any  of  the  several  cases  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act,  during  the  period  for  which 
such  original  licence  was  granted  -  -       0    1    0 

And  for  and  in  respect  of  every  mile  which  any 
such  stase  carriage  shall  be  licensed  to  travel,  the 
several  sums  following  respectively, (that  is  to  say,) 
if  such  stage  carriage  shall  be  licensed  to  carry  —         Duty 

per  Mile. 
Not  more  than  4  passengers  -  -001 

More  than  4  and  not  more  than  6  passengers    -      0    0    1^ 
More  than  6  and  not  more  than  9  passengers  0    0    2 

;  than  9  and  not  more  than  12  passengers  0    0    2^ 

;  than  15  passengers        0    0    .T 


The  proprietor  or  company  of  proprietors  of  every  railway 
in  (jreat  Britain,  along  which  any  passengers  shall  be  con- 
veyed for  hire,  in  or  upon  carriage*  drawn  or  impelled  by  the 


More  than  12  and  not  more  than  15  passengers 

More  than  1.5  and  not  more  than  IK  passengers        0    0    3i   ,  .     - 

Wore  than  18  and  not  more  than  21  passengers       0    0    4     I   every  4  passengers  so  conveyed 


of  steam,  or  otherwise,  shall  jtay  for  and  in  respect  of 
all  such  passengers  at  and  after  the  rate  of  ^J.  per  iiule  for 


IVatit  of  Licence,  SfC.  —  Keeping,  using,  &c.  any  stage  carriage  without  a  licence,  or  without  plates,  or 
with  recalled  plates,  or  contrary  to  their  licences,  or  with  improper  plates,  are  ofleiices  punishable  each  by 
a  penalty  of  20/.— ^  \  27,  28. 

Penalty  on  Drivers  of  Coaches  without  Plates,  if  not  the  owner,  10/.  ;  if  the  owner,  20/. — ^  30. 

Forging  Plates,  a  misdeameanor. — t  32. 

Names  of  Proprietors,  8jc.  to  be  painted  outside,  in  legible  and  conspicuous  characters,  the  names  of  the 
extreme  places  between  which  such  carriage  shall  be  licensed  to  go,  and  also  the  greatest  number  of 
passengers  licensed  to  be  carried  inside  and  outside.     Penalty  for  neglect  in  this  particular,  51.— f^  36. 

Certain  Carriages  not  to  carry  outside  Passengers  or  Luggage,  viz.  those,  the  top  or  roof  of  which  shall  be 
more  than  8  feet-y  inches  from  the  ground,  or  the  bearing  of  which  on  the  ground,  that  is,  the  distance 
be.ween  the  centres  of  the  tracks  of  the  wheels,  shall  be  less  than  4  feet  6  inches.     Penalty  .0/. — tj  37. 

Luggage  on  the  Roof  not  to  exceed  a  certain  Height,  viz.  10  feet  9  inches  from  the  ground  on  a  carriage 
drawn  by  4  or  more  horses;  and  10  feet  3  inches  from  ditto,  if  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  2  or  3  horses.  Driver 
of  any  carriage  where  such  offence  is  committed  liable  in  a  penalty  of  5/. — ^  4,'5. 

The  clauses  in  the  act  2  &  3  Will.  4.  c  120.  relating  to  the  distribution  of  outside  passengers,  &c.  have 
been  repealed  by  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  48.,  which  substitutes  the  following  in  their  steail. 

Number  of  outside  Passengers,  S(c.  —  Any  licensed  stage  carriage  with  4  wheels  or  more,  the  top  or 
roof  of  which  shall  not  be  more  than  8  feet  9  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  bearing  of  which  on  the 
(n'ound  shall  not  be  less  than  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  tracks  of  the  wheels,  if  such  carriage 
•hall  be  licensed  to  carry  any  number  not  more  than  9  passengers,  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than 
5  of  such  passengers  outside  ;  and  if  licensed  to  carry  more  than  y  and  not  more  than  12  passengers,  shall 
be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than  8  of  such  passengers  outside  ;  and  if  licensed  to  carry  more  than  12  and 
not  more  than  15  passengers,  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than  11  of  such  passengers  outside ;  and 
if  licensed  to  carry  more  than  15  and  not  more  than  18  passengers,  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than 
12  of  such  passengers  outside  ;  and  if  licensed  to  carry  any  greater  number  than  18  passengers,  shall  be 
allowed  to  carry  not  more  than  2  additional  passengers  oiitside  for  every  3  additional  passengers  which 
such  carriage  shall  be  so  licensed  to  carry  in  the  whole;  provided  that  in  no  case  a  greater  number  of 
passengers  shall  be  carried  on  the  outside  than  is  authorised  by  the  licence.  If  more  be  carried,  driver  to 
forfeit  5;.— 4  2. 

Driver,  Guard,  and  Children  in  lap,  not  to  be  counted  as  passengers  ;  2  children  under  7  years  reckoned 
as  1  passenger.—^  3. 
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No  Person  to  sit  on  Luggage  on  the  Roof,  nor  more  than  1  person  betides  driver  on  the  box.  Penalty  51. 
—5  14. 

Justices, Rvad-surveyors,Toll.heepers,  S(C.  authorised  to  cause  stage  carriages  and  luggage  to  be  measured ; 
any  passenger  authorised  to  require  the  driver  to  stop  at  a  toll-gate,  and  to  require  the  gate-keeper  to 
measure  the  carriage  and  luggage,  and  to  count  the  number  of  inside  and  outside  passengers.  Penalty  on 
driver  refusing  to  stop,  5/. ;  on  gate-keeper  neglecting  to  provide  a  measure,  or  refusing  to  measure  anil 
count,  5/.— (2  &  3  »r»«.  4.  c.  120.  ^  45.) 

Conduct  of  Drivers,  S[C. — Drivers  quitting  the  box  before  a  proper  person  shall  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
horses  ;  such  person  leaving  the  horses  before  some  other  person  shall  be  placed  in  like  manner,  or  have 
the  command  of  the  horses,  or  before  the  driver  has  resumed  his  seat  on  the  box  and  taken  the  reins  ; 
driver  allowing  any  passenger  or  other  person  to  drive  for  him,  or  leaving  the  box  without  any 
reasonable  occasion,  or  for  a  longer  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  concealing  or  misplacing 
plates  ;  guard  discharging  (ire-arms  unnecessarily  ;  driver,  conductor,  or  guard,  neglecting  to  take  care  of 
luggage ;  asking  more  than  the  proper  fare ;  neglecting  to  account  to  his  employer ;  or  assaulting  or 
using  abusive  language  to  any  person  having  travelled,  or  about  to  travel,  as  a  passenger,  or  to  any  person 
accompanying  the  same  :  shall  in  each  and  every  such  case  forfeit  5/. — \  47. 

Drunkenness,  Sjc. — Drivers,  conductors,  or  guards  having  the  care  of  any  stage  carriage,  endangering, 
through  intoxication,  negligence,  or  wanton  and  furious  driving,  the  safety  of  any  passenger  or  other 
person,  or  the  property  of  the  owner  of  such  carriage  or  other  person,  shall  each  person  so  offending  forfeit 
6/.—  s^49. 

Otvners  liable  for  penalties,  when  driver  or  guard  is  not  known  or  cannot  be  found.— ^  49. 

Railway  Proprietors  are  to  render  accounts  of  the  passengers  conveyed  along  the  same  to  the  Stamp 
Office,  and  to  give  security  to  keep  and  render  such  accounts,  and  to  pay  the  duties. — \  ^  SO,  51. 

Treasury  may  compound  with  proprietors  of  railways  for  the  duties  chargeable  on  passengers  conveyed 
by  them.— ^;52. 

Mail  Coaches  are  under  the  regulations  of  the  post-master  general ;  and  the  enaetmenis  in  this  act  as 
to  plates,  inscriptions,  outside  passengers,  and  luggage,  do  not  extend  to  them  ;  but  the  other  regulations 
as  to  the  conduct  of  drivers,  guards,  &c.  do  apply  to  them.  Mail  coaches  have  only  four  outside  passen- 
gers ;  one  on  the  box,  and  three  immediately  behind  the  box.  No  passenger  allowed  to  sit  beside  the 
guard.  The  rate  of  travelling,  the  time  allowed  for  stoppages,  the  quantity  of  luggage  to  be  carried, 
&c.  are  all  regulated  by  the  post-master  general. 

COAL  (Du.  Steenkull ;  Du.  Steenkoolen ;  Fr.  Charhon  de  terre ;  Ger.  Steinhohlen ; 
It.  Carboni  fossili  ;  Lat.  Lithanthrax ;  Port.  Canoes  de  terra,  ou  de  pedra ;  Rus.  Ugolj, 
Kamennoe  ;  Sp.  Carbojies  de  tierra,  Carbones  de  piedra ;  Sw.  Stenhol).  This  highly 
important  combustible  mineral  is  divided  by  mineralogists  into  the  three  great  families 
of  black  coal,  uninflammable  coal,  and  brown  coal ;  each  of  these  being  again  divided 
into  many  subordinate  .species. 

All  the  common  coals,  as  slate  coal,  foliated  coal,  cannel  coal,  &c.  belong  to  the  black 
coal  family.  Slate  and  foliated  coal  is  found  in  vast  quantities  in  Durham  and  North- 
umbcrLind,  at  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  in  the  river  district  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
&c.  The  best  Newcastle  coal  kindles  easily  ;  in  burning  it  cakes  or  runs  together  into 
a  solid  mass,  emitting  a  great  deal  of  heat,  as  well  as  of  smoke  and  flame ;  it  leaves  a 
small  quantity  of  heavy,  dark-coloured  residuum  or  ashes.  Most  of  the  Scotch  coals  are 
what  are  familiarly  called  open  burning  coals.  They  do  not  last  so  long  as  the  Newcastle 
coal,  yield  less  heat,  do  not  cake  or  run  together  in  burning,  and  usually  leave  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  light,  white  ashes.  They  make,  however,  a  very  pleasant,  cheerful 
fire ;  and,  for  most  household  purposes,  the  best  fire  is  said  to  be  made  of  a  mixture  of 
Scotch  and  Newca,stle  coal. 

Cannel  coal  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  Newcastle  pits,  in  Ayrshire,  &c.  ;  but  the 
largest  beds  of  it,  and  of  the  purest  kind,  are  near  Wigan  in  Lancashire.  It  burns  with 
a  beautiful  clear  flame,  emitting  a  great  deal  of  light,  but  not  a  great  deal  of  heat.  It 
takes  a  good  polish  ;  and  articles  made  of  it  are  often  passed  off  for  pure  jet. 

The  uninflammable  coals  are  those  known  by  the  names  of  Welsli  culm  or  stone  coal, 
Kilkenny  coal,  and  the  blind  or  deaf  coal  of  Scotland.  These  coals  are  difficult  to 
kindle,  which  has  given  rise  to  their  nan»c ;  but  when  once  thoroughly  ignited,  they 
burn  for  a  long  time  :  they  make  a  hot,  glowing  fire,  like  charcoal,  without  either  flame 
or  smoke  ;  but  owing  to  their  emitting  noxious  vapours,  tliey  cannot  be  used  in  dwelling 
houses,  though  they  are  in  considerable  demand  among  maltsters,  dyers,  &c. 

Brown,  or  Bovey  coal,  so  called  from  its  being  principally  found  at  Bovey  near  Exeter, 
is  light,  yields  but  little  heat  in  burning,  and  is  seldom  used  as  fuel. 

In  all,  about  seventy  species  of  coal  are  said  to  be  imported  into  London,  of  which 
forty-five  are  sent  from  Newcastle !  Of  course,  many  of  them  differ  from  each  other  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  those  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  trade. 

Origin  of  Coal.  Phenomena  of  Combustion,  Sfc.  —  Coal  beds,  or  strata,  lie  among  those 
of  gravel,  sand,  chalk,  clay,  &c.  which  form  great  part  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  have  been  evidently  accumulated  during  remote  ages  by  the  agency  of  "  moving  water," 
—  similar  to  accumulations  now  in  process  of  formation  at  the  mouths  of  all  great  rivers, 
and  in  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  seas.  When  these  strata  had,  by  long  contact  and 
pressure,  been  solidified  into  a  rocky  crust  to  ^he  earth,  this  crust,  by  subsequent  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  of  which  innumerable  other  proofs  remain,  has  been  in  various  parts 
broken  and  heaved  tip  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  the  greater  part  of  our 
dry  or  habitable  land  ;  in  some  places  appearing  as  lofty  mountains,  in  others  &s  ex- 
tended plains.  In  many  situations,  tlie  fracture  of  the  crust  exiiibits  the  edges  of  the 
various  distinct  strata  found  in  a  given  thickness  of  it.     When  the  fracture  has  the  form 
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of  a  precipitous  cliff,  these  edges  appear  one  above  another,  like  the  edges  of  piled 
planks  or  books  ;  but  often  also  they  arc  met  with  in  horizontal  succession  along  a  plain, 
as  the  edges  of  a  pile  of  books  laid  down  upon  a  table  ;  or  they  may  be  seen  surround- 
ing hiUs  of  granite,  which  protrude  through  them.  Coal,  and  other  precious  minerals, 
■weie  Hrst  discovered  by  man  at  the  fractures  of  the  strata  above  described,  and  by  his  con- 
tinued digging  of  the  strata  or  veins  he  has  gradually  formed  the  vast  excavations  called 
mines.  AVhen  it  was  at  last  discovered,  that,  all  the  world  over,  the  mineral  strata  occur 
among  themselves  in  nearly  the  same  order  or  succession,  so  that  the  exposure  any  where 
of  a  portion  of  one  stratum  is  a  good  indication  of  the  other  strata  lying  near,  the  oper- 
ations of  the  miner  became  of  much  surer  result,  and  expensive  boring  through  superior 
strata  might  be  prudently  undertaken,  even  where  no  specimen  of  the  desired  but  more 
deeply  buried  substance  had  yet  been  seen. 

Before  the  discovery  of  coal  mines,  or  the  invention  of  cheap  means  of  working  them, 
wood  was  the  general  fuel  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  many  countries  where  the  arts  have  not 
much  flourished,  it  is  still  the  chief  fuel.  Coal,  however,  for  many  purposes,  answers 
much  better  than  wood.  Now,  coal  and  wood,  although  in  appearance  so  different,  are 
in  their  ultimate  composition  very  nearly  allied.  They  both  have  for  their  basis  or  chief 
ingredient  the  substance  called  by  the  chemists  carbon,  and  for  their  chief  other  ingre- 
dient, the  substance  called  hydrogen,  which,  when  separated,  exists  in  the  form  of  air 
or  gas.  The  hydrogen  is  easily  driven  away  or  volatilised  from  either  coal  or  wood,  by 
heating  in  a  close  place;  and  when  it  is  caught  and  preserved,  it  forms  the  gas  now  used 
to  light  our  streets  and  public  buildings.  What  remains  of  coal,  after  being  so  treated, 
is  the  substance  called  coke ;  and  what  remains  of  wood,  similarly  treated,  is  the  sub- 
stance called  charcoal,  —  both  being  nearly  pure  carbon,  but  differing  as  to  the  states  of 
compactness.  This  kindred  nature  of  coal  and  wood  does  not  surprise,  when  the  fact  is 
known,  that  much  of  our  coal  is  really  transformed  wood  ;  many  coal  mines  being  evi- 
dently the  remains  of  antediluvian  forests,  swept  together  in  the  course  of  the  terrestrial 
changes  already  alluded  to,  and  afterwards  solidified  to  the  state  now  seen.  In  these 
mines,  the  species  of  the  plants  or  trees  which  formed  them  are  still  quite  evident  in 
abundant  specimens,  mixed  often  with  the  remnants  of  the  animals  which  inhabited  the 
earth  at  the  same  time.  The  extensive  peat-mosses  now  existing  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  consist  chiefly  of  vegetable  remains  in  an  early  stage  of  the  kind  of  change  which 
terminates  in  the  formation  of  coal. 

A  substance  which,  like  coal  or  wood,  cheaply  answers  the  purpose  of  producing  great 
heat  and  light,  is  called  fuel,  and  the  phenomenon  of  that  production  is  called  combustion. 
Now,  modern  discovery  has  ascertained  that,  in  every  instance,  combustion  is  merely  an 
appearance  which  accompanies  the  mutual  action,  when  very  intense,  of  two  substances 
in  the  act  of  forming  an  intimate  or  chemical  union.  Where  that  act  is  less  energetic, 
the  heat  produced  is  less  intense,  and  there  is  no  light.  Thus,  water  and  sulphuric  acid 
■when  mixing  produce  great  heat,  but  no  light.  Water  and  quicklime  produce  still 
greater  heat ;  sufficient,  it  is  known,  to  set  fire  to  a  ship  in  which  the  mixture  unfortu- 
nately occurs.  It  is  an  occurrence  of  the  same  kind  when  heat  is  evolved  from  an  acid 
dissolving  a  metal ;  and  it  is  still  of  the  same  kind  when  a  mass  of  coal  or  wood  in  a 
fire-grate  is,  with  the  appearance  of  combustion,  undergoing  solution  in  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  fuel  is,  by  the  very 
intense  action,  raised  so  much  that  the  fuel  becomes  incandescent  or  luminous  ;  an 
appearance  assumed  by  every  substance,  wl^ethcr  burning  or  not,  —  of  a  stone,  for  in- 
stance, or  piece  of  metal,  —  when  heated  beyond  the  temperature  indicated  by  800"  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  inferior  degrees  of  such  incandescence  are  called  red 
heat ;  the  superior  degrees  while  heat.  The  reason  why  any  strongly  heated  body  throws 
out  light,  we  cannot  yet  explain.  When  a  quantity  of  wood  or  coal  has  been  burned 
to  ash  in  a  confined  portion  of  air,  the  whole  of  the  fuel,  vanished  from  view,  is  held  in 
solution  by  the  air,  as  salt  is  held  in  wafer,  and  is  again  recoverable  by  the  art  of  the 
chemist.  The  phenomenon  of  common  fire,  or  combustion,  then,  is  merely  the  fuel 
being  chemically  dissolved  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  fuel  has  nothing  vola- 
tile in  it,  as  is  true  of  pure  carbon,  and  therefore  nearly  true  of  coke  and  charcoal,  it 
burns  with  the  appearance  of  red-hot  stones  ;  but  if  there  be  an  ingredient,  as  hydrogen, 
which,  on  being  heated,  readily  assumes  the  form  of  air,  that  ingredient  dilates  before 
burning,  and  in  the  act  produces  the  more  bulky  incandescence  called  flame. 

The  two  great  purposes  which  combustion  serves  to  man,  are  to  give  light  and  heat. 
By  the  former  he  may  be  said  to  lengthen  considerably  the  duration  of  his  natural  ex- 
istence ;  for  he  converts  the  dismal  and  almost  useless  night  into  what,  for  many  ends, 
serves  him  as  well  as  day  ;  and  by  the  latter,  besides  converting  winter  into  any  climate 
■which  he  desires,  he  is  enabled  to  effect  most  important  mutations  on  many  of  tlie  sub- 
stances which  nature  offers  for  his  use ;  and,  since  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  he 
makes  heat  perform  a  great  proportion  of  the  work  of  society.     From  these  considerations 
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may  he  perceived  the  importance  of  liaving  fire  at  command  ;  and,  as  the  cheapest  means 
of  commanding  fire,  of  having  abundance  of  coal. 

In  respect  to  the  natural  supply  of  ccwl,  Britain,  among  the  nations,  is  most  singularly 
favoured  :  much  of  the  surface  of  tlie  country  conceals  under  it  continuous  and  thick 
beds  of  that  valuable  mineral,  —  vastly  more  precious  to  us  than  would  have  been 
mines  of  the  precious  metals,  like  tliose  of  Peru  and  Mexico;  for  coal,  since  ajiplied 
to  the  steam  engine,  is  really  hoarded  power,  api)licable  to  almost  every  purpose  which 
human  labour  directed  by  ingenuity  can  accomplish.  It  is  the  possession  of  her  coal 
mines  which  has  rendered  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  whole  world,  what  a  city  is  to  the 
rural  district  wliich  surrounds  it,  — the  producer  and  dispenser  of  the  rich  products  of 
art  and  industry.  Calling  her  coal  mines  the  coal  cellars  of  the  great  city,  there  is  in 
them  a  supply,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  will  last  for  2,000  years  at 
least ;  and  therefore  a  provision  which,  as  coming  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life  will 
naturally  effect  economy  of  fuel,  or  substitution  of  other  means  to  effect  similar  purposes, 
may  be  regarded  as  inexhaustible. 

The  comparative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel  have  been  ascertained,  by  finding 
how  much  ice  a  certain  quantity  of  the  different  kinds,  while  burning,  will  melt ;  and  thus, 

1  lb.  of  good  coal         -  -    melts  of  ice  i'O  lbs.  I      1  lb.  of  good  wood        -        -      melts  of  ice  .'>2  lbs. 

coke         -        -  —        H4  do.  —  peat     -  -  —  19  do. 

ch.ircoal  of  wood  —        95  do.    |  —  hydrogen  gas  -  —        370  do. 

The  kinds  or  differences  of  coal  depend  on  the  comparative  proportions  in  them  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  of  earthy  impurities  totally  incombustible.  While  .some 
.species  of  coal  contain  nearly  a  third  of  their  weight  of  hydrogen,  others  have  not  a 
fiftieth.  Tlie  former  kinds  are  flaming  coal,  pleasing  in  parlour  fires,  and  fit  for  the 
maimfacture  of  gas.  The  other  kinds  —  some  of  the  Welch  stone  coal,  for  instance  —  will 
only  I)urn  when  in  large  heaps,  or  when  mixed  with  more  inflammable  coal ;  they  have 
no  flame.  When  flaming  coal  is  burned  where  a  sufficiency  of  oxygen  cannot  pass 
through  or  enter  above  the  fire,  to  combine  with  and  consume  the  hydrogen  as  fast  as  it 
rises,  a  dense  smoke  is  given  out,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  combined  in  the 
proportions  which  form  a  pitchy  substance.  The  Welch  coal  above  mentioned  can  as 
little  give  out  smoke  as  flame,  and  hence  is  now  much  used  in  great  breweries,  and  in 
the  steam  engine  furnaces  of  towns,  where  smoke  is  a  serious  nuisance. 

According  to  Mr.  Kirwan  — 


100  parts  Kilkenny  coal  yield 

Charcoal. 

Bitumen. 

Earth. 

Sp.  gr. 

97-3 

0 

3-7 

1-5% 

—        comi>.  cannel 

75-2 

21-68  maltha 

s-1 

1-232 

—        Swaii.sca           -               -            - 

73-53 

2314  mixt. 

3-33 

l-3-,7 

—        I-eitrim         .                .               - 

71-43 

2;-.37    do. 

5-20 

l;i51 

—        Wigan     .... 

fiI-73 

36-7      do. 

1-.07 

1-268 

—        Newcastle 

58H)0 

400      do. 

— 

1271 

—        Wliiteliavcii           -           -         - 

5-0 

413 

1-7 

l-2,'.7 

—        slaty  cannel         .            .           - 

47 -02 

32  52  maltha 

200 

1-426 

—        asphaltiim        -            . 

31 -U 

680   bitumen. 

— 

1-117 

—        maltha               .               .           ■ 

8-0 

— 

— 

2-07 

100  parts  of  the  best  English  coal  give,  of  coak  63  0  by  Mr.  Jars. 

100  do.  .  .  -  .    73  0Hielm. 

100  do.  Newcastle  da  -  -  -    58  0  Dr.  Watson. 

The  fi)liated  or  cubical  coal,  and  slate  coal,  are  chiefly  used  as  fuel  in  private  houses ; 
the  caking  coals,  for  smithy  forges ;  the  slate  coal,  from  its  keeping  open,  answers  best 
for  giving  great  heats  in  a  wind  furnace,  as  in  distillation  on  a  large  scale ;  and  glance 
coal,  found  in  Stafibrdshire,  is  used  tor  drying  grain  and  malt.  The  coals  of  South 
Wales  contain  less  volatile  matter  than  eitlier  the  English  or  the  Scotch  ;  and  hence,  in 
equal  weight,  produce  a  double  (piantity  of  cast  iron  in  smelting  the  ores  of  this  metal. 
It  is  supposed  that  3  part«  of  good  Newcastle  coal  are  equivalent,  as  fuel,  to  4  parts 
of  goo<l  Scotch  coal. 

Consumption  of  Coal.  Numher  of  Parsons  engaged  in  the  Trade.  Supply  of  Coid.  — 
The  great  repositories  of  coal  in  this  kingdom  are  in  Northuinbcrland  and  Durham, 
whence  London  and  most  parts  of  the  south  of  England  are  at  present  supplied;  in 
Cinnberland,  whence  large  quantities  of  coal  are  exported  to  Ireland  ;  and  in  Stafford- 
shire, Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Leicester.sliire,  Warwickshire,  South  Wales, 
&c.  In  Scotland,  coal  is  found  in  the  Lothians,  Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire,  .\yrshire, 
and  other  counties.  In  Ireland,  coal  is  both  deficient  in  quantity  and  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  turf  forms  the  great  article  of  fuel. 

Mr.  Taylor,  an  experienced  coal  owner  and  coal  agent,  estimates  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  in 
Great  Britain,  as  follows:  — 

Torn. 
The  annual  vend  of  coals  carried  coastwise  from  Durham  and  Northumberland  is        -  -      3,300,000 

Home  consumption,  say  one  tifth         ..-.-•.         660,000 

3,960,000 
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Tom. 

Which  quantity  supplies  about  5,000,000  persons ;  and  supposing  the  whole  population 
of  Great  liritatn  to  be  1.">,OUO,000,  this  must  be  trebled;  for  though  these  two  thirds  of 
popul.ition  are  perhaps  less  able  to  afford  fuel,  yet,  taking  into  consideration  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  the  cheapness  of  coal  in  the  interior,  the  estimate  will  not  be 
too  higli  -  -  .  -  ...    11,880,000 

Consumed  by  iron  works,  say  600,000  tons  of  metal,  to  produce  which  requires  at  least  i  times 
the  quantity  of  coal  in  making  even  pig  metal,  and  the  extraordinary  consumption  in  the 
Cornwall,  &c.  mines  .  ..-  -  .  .  .  -      3,000,0f0 

Consumed  in  Great  Britain  ......    14,SX0,«(K) 

Exported  to  Ireland,  say        ........        IWyi'W 

Total  tons,  exclusive  of  foreign  exportation  -  -    I.5,58(),0U0 


Tlii'i  estimfite  does  not  diff'er  materially  from  that  of  Mr.  Stevenson  {Edinburgh  Encyc.  art.  England, 
p.  ~iW.],  and  Mr.  Bakewell — >see  post) ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  accurate. 

Mr.  Buddie,  of  Wallsend,  an  extremely  well  informed  coal  engineer,  gives  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  different  departments  of  tlie  coal 
trade  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  in  the  conveyance  of  coal  to  London,  and  in  the  London 
coal  trade  :  — 

"  I  liold  a  paper  in  my  hand  stating  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  coal  trade 
in  each  department.  I  would  beg  to  observe,  the  returns  from  the  Tyne  are  official 
documents  ;  from  the  Wear  I  have  no  returns,  but  it  is  by  an  approximate  calculation. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  under-ground  on  the  Tyne  are,  —  men,  4,9:57  ;  boys, 
8,.554 ;  together,  8,491:  above-ground,  —  men,  2,745;  boys,  718;  making  3,40";J : 
making  the  total  employed  in  the  mines  above  and  below  ground,  11,954,  whicli  in 
round  ninnbers  I  call  12,000,  because  I  am  pretty  sure  there  were  some  omissions  in  the 
returns.  On  the  river  Wear,  I  conceive  there  are  9,000  employed;  making  21,000 
employed  in  digging  the  coal,  and  delivering  it  to  the  ships  on  the  two  rivers.  From 
the  best  calculations  I  have  been  able  to  make,  it  would  appear  that,  averaging  the 
coasting  vessels  that  carry  coals  at  the  size  of  220  London  chaldrons  each  vessel,  there 
would  be  1,400  vessels  employed,  which  would  require  15,000  seamen  and  boys.  I 
have  made  a  summary.  There  are,  seamen,  15,000;  pitmen  and  above-ground  people 
employed  at  the  collieries,  21,000;  keel-men,  coal-boatmen,  ca.sters,  and  trimmers, 
2,000  ■  making  the  total  number  employed  in  what  I  call  the  Northern  Coal  Trade, 
,18,000.  In  London,  whippcrs,  lightermen,  and  so  fortli,  5,000  ;  factors,  agents,  &c. 
on  the  Coal  Exchange,  2,500;  —  7,500  in  all,  in  London.  Making  the  grand  total 
in  the  North  country  and  London  departments  of  the  trade,  45,500.  This  does  hot, 
of  course,  include  the  persons  employed  at  the  outports  in  discharging  the  ships 
there." 

In  another  place,  Mr.  Buddie  states,  that  "  colliers  are  always  paid  by  the  piece,"  and 
consequently  their  wages,  although  at  the  .same  rate  per  chaldi-on,  vary  according  to  the 
quantity  of  work  they  have  to  do ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  average,  they  vary  so 
very  considerably  :  they  have  varied  from  14s.  a  week,  to,  in  some  instances,  40s.  "  The 
colliers  can  earn  up  to  5s.  or  even  more  per  day ;  l)ut  there  is  not  full  employment  for 
tl'.em  ;  they  sometimes  do  not  cam  more  than  half  that  sum ;  2s.  6d.  is  the  certain 
wages  that  tliey  are  hired  to  receive  from  their  employers,  whether  they  are  employed 
or  not ;  that  is,  consequently,  a  tax  on  the  coal  owner,  during  the  suspension  of  his  col- 
liery from  any  accident.  The  men  have  the  option  of  finding  work  elsewhere  ;  but  if 
they  cannot  do  this,  they  may  call  upon  their  master  to  pay  them  14s.  per  week;  it  was 
\5s.  a  week  till  1828. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  lay  any  estimates  before  our  readers  of  the  number 
of  ])ersons  emi)]oyed  in  the  other  branches  of  the  coal  trade  ;  but  taking  into  riew  the 
proportion  wliich  the  trade  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  bears  to  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Taylor's  statement,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  total 
numl)er  of  persons  direotly  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  may  be  set  down  at  from  160,000 
to  180,000. 

The  importance  of  coal  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  the  degree  in  which  our  superiority 
in  arts  and  manufactures  depends  up(m  our  obtaining  supjilios  of  it  at  a  cheap  rate,  has 
natur.ally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  as  to  the  period  when  the 
exhaustion  of  the  coal  mines  may  be  anticipated.  But  the  investigations  hitherto  made 
as  to  the  magnitude  and  thickness  of  the  different  coal-bed.s,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  be  wrought,  are  too  vague  and  tmsatisfactory  to  afford  grounds  for  forming 
any  thing  like  a  tolerably  near  approximation  to  a  solution  of  this  question.  But  such 
as  they  are,  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  mnny  centuries  must  elapse  before  posterity 
can  feel  any  serious  difficulties  from  a  diminished  supply  of  coal.  According  to 
I»Ir.  Taylor,  whose  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  coal  is  given  above,  the  coal-fields  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland  are  adequate  to  furnish  the  present  annual  supply  for 
more  than  1,700  years.      We  subjoin  Jlr.  Taylor's  estimate. 
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Estimate  op  the  Extent  and  Prodvce  of  the  Duhham  and  Northumberland  Coal-f»ei,D3. 

I>'"-'>am.  Sq.  Mile*. 

From  South  Shields  southward  to  Castle  Eden,  21  miles  ;  thence  westward  to  West  Auckland, 
Si  miles;  north-east  from  West  Auckland  to  Eltringham,  33  miles;  and  then  to  Shields, 
22  miles  ;  being  an  extent  or  area  of  -  -  -  ...    591 

Northumberland. 
From  Shields  norih  ward,  27  miles,  by  an  average  breadth  of  9  miles     .  -  .    S43 


Portion  excavated. 
In  Durham,  on  Tyne,  say        -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -39 

—  on  W'ear         -  -  -  -  -  -•  -40 


837 


In  Northumberland,  say  13  miles  by  2 


79 

.     26 
—  105 

732 

Tons. 
"  Estimating  the  workable  coal  strata  at  an  average  thickness  of  12  feet,  the  contents  of 

1  square  mile  will  be  12,390,000  tons,  and  of  73'i  square  miles        ...    9,069,480,000 
"  Deduct  one  third  part  for  loss  by  small  coal,  interceptions  by  dikes,  and  other  inter. 

ruptions  -  ......    3.023,160,000 

Remainder        .    6,016,320,000 


"  This  remainder  is  adequate  to  supply  the  present  vend  from  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Hartley,  Blyth» 
and  Stockton,  of  3,500,000  tons,  for  a  period  of  1,727  years. 

"  It  will  be  understood  that  this  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  coal  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  can 
only  be  an  approximation,  especially  as  the  south-eastern  coal  district  of  Durham  is  yet  almost  wholly 
unexplored ;  but  the  attempt  is  made,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  your  Lordships  that  no  apprehension 
need  be  entertained  of  this  valuable  mineral  being  exhausted  for  many  future  generations. 

"  There  is  also  a  considerable  extent  of  coal-field  in  the  northern  and  south-western  districts  of 
Northumberland  ;  but  the  foregoing  comprises  that  which  is  continuous,  and  most  suitable  and  available 
for  ex|>ortation  " — {Lords'  Report,  ISSS,  p.  124.) 

Cr.  Buckland,  the  celebrated  geologist,  considers  this  estimate  as  very  greatly  exag- 
gerated ;  but  in  his  examination  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
quotes  and  approves  a  passage  of  Bakewell's  Geoloyy,  in  .vhich  it  is  stated  that  the 
coal-beds  in  South  Wales  are  alone  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  present  demand  of 
England  for  coal  for  2,000  years.      Tlie  passage  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Fortunately  we  have  in  South  Wales,  adjoining  the  Bristol  Channel,  an  almost 
exhaustless  supply  of  coal  and  ironstone,  whicli  are  yet  nearly  imwrought.  It  has  been 
stated,  that  this  coal-field  extends  over  about  1,200  square  miles;  and  that  there  are  23 
beds  of  workable  coal,  the  total  average  thickness  of  which  is  9,5  feet ;  and  the  quantity 
contained  in  each  acre  is  100,000  tons,  or  65,000,000  tons  per  squarei,  mile.  If  from 
this  we  deduct  one  half  for  wa.ste,  and  for  the  minor  extent  of  the  upper  beds,  we  shall 
have  a  clear  supply  of  coal  equal  to  ,32,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  Now,  if  we  admit 
that  5,000,000  tons  from  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  mines  is  equal  to  nearly  one 
third  of  the  total  consumption  of  coal  in  England,  each  square  mile  of  the  Welsh  coal- 
field would  yield  coal  for  100  years'  consumption  ;  and  as  there  are  from  1,000  to  1,200 
square  miles  in  this  coal-field,  it  would  su])ply  England  with  fuel  for  2,000  years,  after 
all  our  English  coal  mines  are  worked  out!" 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  idle  either  to  prohibit,  or  impose  heavy  duties  on,  tlic  export- 
ation of  coal,  on  the  ground  of  its  accelerating  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines.  The 
abolition  of  the  expensive  and  destructive  process  of  screening  —  (see  post)  —  will  more 
than  balance  any  export  that  is  ever  likely  to  take  place  to  foreign  countries. 

Profits  of  Coal  Mining.     Coal  Owners'  Monopoly,  §-c Instead  of  the  business  of  coal 

mining  being,  generally  speaking,  an  advantageous  one,  it  is  distinctly  the  reverse. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  large  fortunes  liave  been  made  by  individuals  and  associations 
engaged  in  this  business  ;  but  these  arc  rare  instances.  The  opening  of  a  mine  is  a  very 
expensi%e  and  hazardous  operation,  and  of  very  uncertain  result.  Collieries  are  exposed 
to  an  infinite  number  of  accidents,  against  which  no  caution  can  guard.  The  chances  of 
ex])losion  have,  it  is  true,  been  a  good  deal  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  lamp  ;  and  some  mines  are  now  wrought,  that  but  for  the  invention  of  this  ad- 
mirable instrument,  must  have  been  entirely  abandoned.  But  besides  explosions,  which 
are  still  every  now  and  then  occurring,  froin  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  and  other 
contingencies,  mines  are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  creeps,  or  by  the  sinking  of  the 
roof,  and  by  drowning,  or  tlie  irruption  of  water  from  old  workings,  through  fissures 
which  cannot  be  seen,  and  consequently  cannot  be  guarded  against.  So  great,  indeed, 
is  the  hazard  attending  this  sort  of  j)ropcrfy,  that  it  has  never  been  possible  to  efl'ect  an 
insurance  on  a  coal-work,  against  fire,  water,  or  any  other  accident. 

]Mr.  Buddie,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  coal  trade,  informed 
the  committee  of  tlie  House  of  Lords,  that  "  Although  many  collieries,  in  the  hands  of 
fortunate  individuals  and  companies,  liave  been,  pcrliaps,  making  more  than  might  be 
deemed  a  reasonable  and  fair  profit,  according  to  their  risk,  like  a  prize  in  a  lottery  ;  yet, 
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as  a  trade,  takinp;  tlie  whole  capital  employt-cl  on  both  rivers,  ho  should  say  that  certainly 
it  has  not  been  so."  —  (First  Report,  p.  50.)  Again,  being  asked,  "  \Vhat  liave  the 
coal  owners  on  the  Tync  and  Wear,  in  your  opinion,  generally  made  on  their  capital 
employed?"  he  replied,  "  According  to  the  best  of  my  kiiowledge,  1  should  tliink  that 
by  no  means  ten  per  cent,  has  been  made  at  simple  interest,  without  allowing  any  extra  in- 
terest for  the  redemption  of  capital." — (p.  57.) 

In  addition  to  the  vast  expense  attending  the  sinking  of  shafts,  the  erection  of  steam 
engines,  &c.,  and  the  risk  of  accidents,  the  coid,  after  being  brought  to  the  surface,  has 
frequently  to  be  conveyed  7  or  8  miles  to  the  place  of  shipping ;  and  those  whose 
collieries  are  in  that  situation,  have  to  pay  loay-leave  rents,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to 
5001.  a  year,  for  liberty  to  open  a  communication,  or  a  railroad,  through  the  properties 
lying  between  them  and  the  shore. 

Much  has  frequently  been  said  of  the  monopoly  of  the  coal  owners  on  the  Tyne  and 
the  Wear ;  but  we  are  satisfied,  after  a  pretty  careful  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
that  no  such  monopoly  has  ever  existed ;  and  that  the  high  price  of  coal  in  the  metro- 
polis is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  various  duties  and  charges  that  have  been  laid  upon 
it,  from  the  time  that  it  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  tlie  owner,  to  the  time  that  it  is 
lodged  in  the  cellar  of  the  consumer.  What  means  have  the  coal  owners  of  obtaining  a 
monopoly  price  for  their  coal  ?  They  enjoy  no  exclusive  privileges  of  any  sort ;  they  are 
a  numerous  body ;  and  the  trade  is  as  open  as  any  other  to  all  capitalists  to  engage  in. 
Tlie  number  of  places  on  the  east  and  west  coasts,  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Wales,  from  which  coals  are  exported,  render  it  quite  visionary  to 
suppose  that  any  general  agreement  to  keep  up  prices  can  t;ike  place  amongst  the  various 
coal  proprietors.  And  though  such  an  agreement  were  entered  into,  it  is  impossible  it 
could  be  maintained.  The  power  of  producing  coal  greatly  exceeds  the  present  demand  ; 
many  new  mines  have  been  recently  opened,  and  many  others  woidd  be  brought  into 
activity  were  the  price  artificially  enhanced.  It  is  true  that  the  coal  owners  referred  to, 
having  experienced  the  ruinous  effects  of  throwing  a  superabundant  quantity  of  coal 
upon  restricted  and  already  glutted  markets,  have  occasionally  met  together  ;  and  each 
having  named  the  price  he  thinks  his  coal  will  command,  and  at  which  he  intends  to  sell 
it,  they  have  proceeded  jointly  to  regulate,  according  to  the  probable  demand,  the  quan- 
tity that  eacli  shall  raise  during  any  particular  period.  By  means  of  this  arrangement, 
the  supply  and  price  of  coal  have  been  kept,  during  the  time  it  has  existed,  conii)aratively 
steady.  Common  prudence  prompts  and  justifies  such  an  arrangement ;  but  it  also 
suggests  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  price  of  coal  to  the  lowest  level  that  will  aff()rd  the 
customary  rate  of  profit.  For  were  the  price  demanded  by  the  northern  coal  owners 
raised  above  this  level,  new  mines  would  be  opened  in  Durliam  and  Northumberland ; 
the  imports  from  the  Tees,  whence  a  large  supply  of  excellent  coal  is  at  present  browjht 
to  the  London  market,  would  be  augmented ;  and  fresh  competitors,  from  Swansea  and 
other  places,  would  come  into  the  field  and  undersell  them.  Government  should  en- 
courage and  promote  this  fair  competition ;  but  it  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  equal 
justice  by  all  the  competitors.  It  is  not  to  lend  assistance  to,  or  remove  burdens  from, 
one  set  of  adventurers,  which  it  does  not  lend  to  or  remove  from  others.  It  is  no  part 
of  its  duty  to  say  how  coals,  or  any  species  of  produce,  shall  be  carried  to  market.  It  is 
bound  to  give  every  reasonable  facility  for  the  opening  of  new  channels  or  modes  of  con- 
veyance between  all  parts  of  the  country ;  but  it  would  be  glaringly  imjust  to  lay  a  tax 
on  the  coals  conveyed  by  a  particular  channel,  from  which  those  conveyed  by  other 
channels  were  exempted. 

Mr.  Huddle  thinks  that  the  aggr^ate  capital  employed  by  the  coal  owners  on  the 
Tyne  amounts  to  about  1,500,000/.  exclusive  of  the  craft  in  the  river:  and  supposing 
this  estimate  to  be  nearly  correct,  it  will  follow,  allowing  for  the  value  of  the  ships,  that 
the  total  capital  employed  in  the  coal  trade  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  from  eight 
to  ten  millions ;  an  immense  sum  to  be  almost  wholly  at  the  risk  of  the  owners,  without 
any  insurance  upon  it. 

Prngressiv*  Consumption  of  Coal.  Duties  and  Regulations  affecting  it,  particularly  iu 
the  Port  of  London.  —  There  are  no  mines  of  coal  in  either  Greece  or  Italy;  and  no 
evidence  has  been  produced  to  show  that  the  ancients  had  learned  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  most  usefid  mineral.  Even  in  England,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  pre- 
viously to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  for  the  first  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
a  cliarter  of  Henry  III.,  granting  licence  to  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle  to  dig  for  coal. 
In  1281,  Newcastle  is  said  to  liave  had  a  considerable  trade  in  this  article.  About  the 
end  of  this  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  coals  began  to  be  imported  into 
London,  being  at  first  used  only  by  smiths,  brewers,  dyers,  soap-boilers,  &c.  Tliis 
innovation  was,  however,  loudly  complained  of.  A  notion  got  abroad,  that  the  smoke 
was  highly  injurious  to  the  ])ublic  health  ;  and,  in  131fi,  parliaineiit  petitioned  the  king, 
Edward  I.,  to  prohibit  tlie  burning  of  coal,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  intolerable 
nuisance.    His  Majesty  issued  a  proclamation  conformably  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition; 
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but  it  being  but  little  attcmk-d  to,  recourse  was  had  to  more  vigorous  measures;  a  com- 
iiiissiou  of  oyer  and  terminer  being  issued  out,  with  instructions  to  in(juire  as  to  all  who 
burne<l  sea-coal  within  the  city,  or  i)arts  adjoining,  to  [ninish  th.ein  for  the  first  offence, 
by  "  pecuniary  mulcts;"  and  upon  a  second  oflence,  to  demolish  their  furnaces;  and  to 
provide  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  proclamation  in  all  time  to  come. 

But  notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  were  thus  made  to  prohibit  the  use  of  coal,  and 
the  prejudice  that  was  long  entertained  against  it ;  it  continued  progressively  to  gain 
ground.  This  was  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  experience  having  shown  that  coa!  smoke 
had  not  tlie  noxious  influence  ascribed  to  it,  but  far  more  to  the  superior  excellence  of 
coal  as  an  article  of  fuel,  and  the  growing  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price  of  timber. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  use  of  coal  became  universal  in  London,  where  it  has  ever 
since  been  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  articles  of  fuel.  At  the  Restoration,  the 
quantity  imported  was  supposed  to  amount  to  about  200,000  chaldrons.  In  lfi70,  the 
imports  had  increased  to  270,000  chaldrons.  At  the  Revolution,  they  amounted  to  about 
300,000  chaldrons,  and  have  since  gone  on  increasing  with  the  growing  magnitude  and 
population  of  the  city  ;  being,  in  1 750,  about  500,000  chaldrons  ;  in  1 800,  about  yo(;,000 
chaldrons;  and  at  present  about  1,700,000  chaldrons.  —  (^CamphdVs  Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.    p.  30.  ;   Edingto7i  on  the  Coal  Trade,  p.  41.  &c. ) 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  considering  that  coal  is,  in  this  comitry,  a  prime 
necessary  of  life,  and  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  instruments  of  manufacturing 
industry,  that  it  would  have  been  exemj)ted  from  every  species  of  tax  ;  and  that  every 
possible  fjicility  would  liave  been  given  for  its  conveyance  from  the  mines  to  the  districts 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  other  places  in  want  of  it.  But  such,  we  regret  to  say, 
has  not  been  the  case.  The  coal  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  been  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  subjected  to  the  most  oppressive  regulations.  From  a  very  early  period,  the 
corporation  had  undertaken  the  task  of  weighing  and  measuring  the  coal  brought  to 
London;  and  had  been  accustomed  to  charge  Sd,  a  ton  for  their  trouble.  In  1613,  the 
power  to  make  this  charge  was  confirmed  to  the  city  by  royal  charter,  it  being  at  the 
same  time  ordered  that  no  coal  should  be  unladen  from  any  vessel  till  the  Lord  Mayor 
had  giwn  leave.  Tlie  right  to  charge  this  sum  according  to  the  chaldron  of  coal,  has 
since  been  confirmed  to  tlie  city  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  as  the  labouring  meters,  not- 
withstanding they  have  been  very  well  paid,  have  received  only  5d.  out  of  the  8d.,  the 
balance  of  3d.  per  chaldron,  producing  at  present  about  20,000Z.  a  year,  goes  to  the  city 
treasury. 

But  besides  the  above,  duties  for  civic  purposes  have  been  laid  on  the  coal  imported 
into  London  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  downwards.  They  were  originally  imposed 
in  1667,  after  the  great  fire,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  churches  and  other 
public  edifices  ;  and  have  ever  since  been  continued,  to  enable  the  corporation  to  execute 
improvements  in  the  city ;  though  it  is  probable  most  of  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  kw  improvements  could  be  so  great,  as  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  so  very 
important  an  article  as  coal.  At  present,  a  duty  of  \0d.  per  chaldron,  denominated  the 
orphans'  duty,  is  appropriated,  until  1858,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  approaches  to 
London  Bridge. 

Exclusive  of  the  corporation  duties,  a  duty  payable  to  government  was  laid  on  nil 
sea-borne  coal  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  which  was  only  repealed  in  1830.  This 
duty  was  at  once  glaringly  unjust  and  op])ressive  :  unjust,  inasmuch  as  it  fell  only  on 
those  parts  of  the  empire  to  which  coals  had  to  be  carried  by  sea  ;  and  oppressive,  inas- 
much as  it  amounted  to  full  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  price  paid  to  the  coal  owner  for  the 
coal.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  calculate  the  mischief  that  this  tax  luus  done  to  the  southern 
counties.  We,  however,  are  satisfied  that  the  depressed  condition  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  south,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  north,  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  coal  tax.  This  tax,  after  being  long  stationary  at  5s,  a 
chaldron,  was  raised  to  9s.  4rf.  during  the  late  war;  but  was  reduced  to  Gs.  in  1824, 
But  the  inecjuality  of  the  tax  was  not  confined  to  its  affecting  those  parts  only  of  the 
empire  to  wliich  coal  had  to  be  carried  by  sea.  Even  there  its  pressure  was  not  equal : 
for,  while  it  amounted  to  6s.  a  clialdron,  or  4s.  a  ton,  in  the  metropolis  and  all  the  south 
of  England,  it  only  amounted  to  Is.  7:5'/.  ^  '°"  ^^  '•"'"''  carried  by  sea  to  Ireland,  and 
to  Is.  8rf.  on  that  carried  to  Wales;  while  Scotland  was  for  many  years  entirely  ex- 
empted from  the  duty. 

Besides  this  striking  partiality  and  injustice,  various  troublesome  Custom-house 
regulations  were  reciuired,  in  consequence  of  distinctions  being  made  between  the  duties 
on  large  and  small  coal,  between  those  on  coal  and  culm  (a  sjiecies  of  coal),  and  coal 
and  cinders,  and  of  coal  being  allowed  to  be  imported  duty  free  into  Cornwall,  Devon 
&c.  for  the  use  of  the  mines.  Tliese  distinctions  are  now,  however,  wholly  abolished  • 
and  no  duties  exist  on  coal  except  tliose  collected  in  Ixindon  and  a  few  othjr  ports,  and 
appropriated  to  local  ptirposes, 

A   small  snp])lv  of  coal  was  of  late  years  hroughl   fo  Londi.n    fioni  Sfaflordsliire    bv 
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canal  navigation.  This  coal  was  charged  with  a  duty  of  Is.  a  chaldron  ;  but  this  is  now 
also  repealed. 

Tlie  regulations  to  which  the  sale  and  delivery  of  coals  have  been  subjected  in  the 
city  ot"  London,  liave  been,  if  possible,  still  more  ol)jectionable  than  the  duties  imposed 
on  them.  Instead  of  being  sold  by  weight,  all  coals  imported  into  the  Thames  have  been 
sold  by  measure.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  sort  of  abuses  to  which  this  practice  has 
given  rise.  It  is  stated  by  the  celebrated  mathem.atician,  Dr.  Hutton,  who,  being  a 
native  of  Newcastle,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coal  trade,  that,  "  If  one  coal,  measur- 
ing exactly  a  cubic  yard  (nearly  equal  to  5  bolls),  be  broken  into  pieces  of  a  moderate 
size,  it  will  measure  7i  bolls  ;  if  broken  very  small,  it  will  measure  9  bolls  ;  which 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  measure  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
coals;  therefore,  accounting  by  weight  is  the  most  rational  method."  The  shippers 
were  well  aware  of  this,  and  insisted  upon  the  coal  owners  supplying  them  with  large 
coal  only  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  principle  carried,  that  all  coal  for  the  Lon- 
don market  was  screened,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  or  passed  over  gratings,  to  sepa- 
rate the  smaller  pieces.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  coals  were  sold  in  all  their  subsequent 
stages  by  measure,  no  sooner  had  they  been  delivered  by  the  owner,  than  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  every  one  else  into  whose  hands  they  came  before  reaching  the  consumer, 
to  break  them  into  smaller  portions.  In  fact,  the  profit  of  many  of  the  retailers  in 
London  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  increase  of  measure  by  the  breakage  of  coal.  And 
Mr.  Brandling,  a  very  intelligent  and  extensive  coal  owner,  stated  to  the  Commons'  com- 
jnittee,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  breakage,  coa^s  are  reduced  in  London  to  a  size 
inferior  to  what  they  woidd  be,  were  they  put  on  board  unscreened,  and  subjected  to  no 
additional  breakage. 

Tlie  statements  now  made  sufficiently  evince  the  nullity  of  all  the  regulations  en- 
forcing the  sale  of  coal  by  correct  measures :  for  even  though  these  regulations  had  been 
enforced,  instead  of  being,  as  they  usually  were,  wholly  neglected,  they  would  have  been 
of  almost  no  use ;  inasmuch  as  any  dishonest  dealer  was  as  able  to  cheat,  by  breaking  his 
coals  a  little  smaller  than  usual,  as  if  he  had  sold  them  in  deficient  measures. 

The  loss  occasioned  by  the  iiseless  process  of  screening  has  been  very  great.  The 
quantity  of  coal  separated  by  it  has  amounted  in  some  cases  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  whole;  and  the  greater  part  of  this  residue,  containing  a  portion  of  the  ve.y  best 
coal,  is  burned  on  the  spot.  "  I  have  known,"  says  3Ir.  Buddie,  "  at  one  colliery,  as 
many  as  from  90  to  100  chaldrons  a  day  destroyed.  If  thej'  were  not  consumed,  they 
would  cover  the  whole  surface,  and  in  the  burnings  of  them  they  are  extremely 
destructive;  they  destroy  the  crops  a  great  way  round,  and  we  pay  large  sums  for  uijury 
done  to  the  crops,  and  for  damage  to  tiie  ground."  - —  (First  Lords'  Rep.  p.  72.)  The 
waste  of  coal  has  been  in  this  way  enormous ;  and  the  coal  owner  has  been  obliged  to 
charge  a  higher  price  upon  the  coal  sold,  in  order  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  loss  of  so 
great  a  quantity,  and  for  the  mischief  he  does  to  others  in  burning. 

The  fact,  that  so  monstrous  a  sj'stem  should  have  been  persevered  in  for  more  than  a 
century,  sets  the  power  of  habit  in  reconciling  us  to  the  most  pernicious  absurdities  in  a 
very  striking  point  of  view.  Hajjpily,  however,  the  nuisance  has  been  at  last  abated ; 
the  sale  of  coal  by  weight  taking  away  both  the  temptation  to  break  coal,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  screening. 

But  the  abuses  that  have  infected  the  coal  trade  were  not  confined  to  those  that  grew 
out  of  the  duties,  and  the  sale  by  measure.  They  have  insinuated  themselves  into  most 
departments  of  the  business  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  have  they  been  carried,  that  it  takes, 
at  this  moment,  a  larger  sum  to  convey  a  chaldron  of  coal  from  the  pool,  a  little  below 
London  Bridge,  to  the  consumers  in  the  city,  than  is  sufficient  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of 
the  coal  in  the  north,  including  the  expense  of  digging  them  from  the  mine,  their  con- 
veyance to  the  shore,  landlord's  rent,  &c.  !  The  following  statement  shows  the  various 
items  that  made  up  the  price  of  coal  to  the  London  consumer,  in  October,  1 830,  distri- 
buted under  their  proper  heads.  They  have  been  carefully  abstracted  from  the  evidence 
before  the  parliamentary  committees. 
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Conl  Ownrr. 

Paid  coal  owner  for  coals  .  -  -  -  .  -0  14    0| 

Deduct  river  duty  paid  by  liim  for  iini)roveraent  of  Sunderland  harbour  -003    i 

I  0  13    9 

Con/  Titter.  \  i 

Keel  dues,  and  fittage  [including  seven  miles'  water-carriage)  -  .023] 

Ship  Oirnrr.  1 

Tor  froigln,  including  insurance  of  ship  and  cargo,  pilotage,  seamen's  w.nges,  '  1 

wear  and  tear  of  the  ship  and  materials,  discharging  ballast,  &c.        -  .     0    8    (ii  ' 

Carried  over  .     0  10    9i     0  13    9 
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.£  s. 

rf.  \je  .1.  d. 

Brought  forward 

. 

0  lu 

'Jk  1  0  13    6 

Municipal  Dius. 

f 

s. 

d. 

River  duty,  as  above               -                  .... 

0 

0 

3 

Pier  duty,  liglits,  &c.  paid  by  ship             .... 

0 

0 

5* 

0    0 

$1 

0  11    £f 

Charges  in  the  Ponr  of  LoNuo>f. 

Governynent  Tax                  -                  ... 

. 

. 

0    6 

0 

Municipal  IHies. 

j      'J'riiiity  and  Nore  lights,  tonnage  duty,  Trinity  House  for  ballast,  &c. 

0 

0 

S 

1      Entries,  &a        -           -               -               -              -               -             . 

0 

0 

S^i 

1      {  orporation  of  London  metage            ... 

0 

0 

i 

1      Ditto  orphans' dues                 ..... 

0 

0 

10 

l)il to  meter's  pay  and  allowance               .... 

0 

0 

4 

Ditto  market  dues      ...                                 -                - 

0 

0 

1 

Ditto  Lord  Mayor's  groundage,  &c.           -               ... 

0 

0 

Oi 

Ditto  land  metage        ...... 

0 

0 

6 

i 

Ditto  undertaker           ...... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

CoaI-whipi)ers             ...... 

0 

1 

7 

0    4 

4| 

Colli  Factor. 

factorage  and  del  credere  commission 

- 

- 

0    0 

H 

Coal  Merchant. 

buyer  s  commission 

0 

1 

0 

Lighterage               .               .               .               - 

0 

2 

0 

Cartage           -.-.-.. 

0 

6 

0 

Credit         -               .               .               -  ,           . 

0 

2 

0 

Khootage           .-...-. 

0 

1 

3 

Add  for  even  money              ...                .              . 
(See  Com.  Hep.  p.  8.) 

0 

0 

3 

"o~ 

12 

6 

Add  for  discount,  scorage,  and  ingrain*  (see  same  Rep.  p.  9.) 

0 

2 

2i 



0  14 

8k 

Making  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer                ... 

1    5    SJ 

2  10  7a 

Which  is  thus  ai>portioned  :  — 
Coal  owner  for  coal               -                 .                 .                 -                 . 

. 

0  13 

9 

Ship  owner,  &c.  for  voyage  to  London               ... 

. 

0  11 

'i 

Government  duty,  corporation  charges,  and  London  coal  merchant 

- 

1    5 

— 

2  10    7i 

Of  these  charges  but  little  reduction  need  be  looked  for  in  those  incurred  in  the  rivers  Tyne  and 
Wear,  and  in  the  rate  of  freight :  and  as  the  government  duty  of  6s.  per  chaldron  has  been  abolished, 
the  charges  that  admit  of  further  reduction  are  the  municipal  dues,  and  those  attending  the  delivery  of 
coal  to  the  consumers  ;  and  in  these,  certainly,  there  is  ample  room  for  retrenchment. 

Of  the  items  which  make  up  the  sum  of  -is.  4|f/.  of  chartjes  in  the  iiort  of  London,  a  sum  of  is.  2rf. 
(IW.  as  orphan  duty,  appropriated  to  the  new  bridge,  and  4rf.  as  corjioration  metage)  is  a  species  of 
public  tax.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  term  for  which  the  orphan  duty  is  al^propriatcd  has  expired,  it 
ought  to  be  abolished;  and  it  would  be  highly  desirable  were  some  means  then  also  found  of  indemni. 
fying  the  corporation  for  the4rf.  of  metage  claimed  by  them;  inasmuch  as  the  abolition  of  these  duties 
would  not  only  occasion  a  direct  saving  in  the  price  of  coal,  but  would  atlbrd  great  facilities  for  its 
delivery.  —  (See  post,  for  an  account  of  the  local  duties  in  183'.'.) 

The  most  important  item,  in  those  forming  the  charges  in  the  port  of  London,  is  the  fee  of  the  coal- 
whippcr,  or  coal-heaver  —  that  is,  the  deliverer  of  the  coals  from  the  ship  to  the  barge  or  lighter.  'Ihis 
fee  is  about  Is.  Id.,  and  is  at  least  5  times  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be.  At  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  the 
filling  of  a  chaldron  of  coal  into  the  wagon  costs  from  \\d.  to  IJrf.  ;  and  admitting  that  to  raise  coal  from 
the  hold  is  a  little  more  dithcult,  still,  if  4rf.  were  allowed,  it  would  be  a  most  liberal  payment.  Hut  tJie 
truth  is,  that  this  item  should  be  struck  oil' altogether.  It  is  occasioned  by  a  regulation  peculiar  to 
the  'ITiames,  which  prevents  the  crews  of  colliers  from  performing  this  indis|)en.sable  part  of  their  pecu- 
liar duty.  In  the  outports,  to  which  luckily  this  preposterous  regulation  does  not  extend,  the  crews  act 
as  coal  heavers,  and  they  do  so  without  either  asking  or  obtaining  additional  wages.  And  there  certainly 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  6up])0sing  that  the  case  would  lie  materially  dillcrent  in  the  jiort  of  London 
were  it  not  for  the  regulation  referred  to.  In  lo29,  the  total  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  coal-hea\  ers 
was  l()7,5fi(V.  13s.  ;  of  which  at  least  90,000/.  may  be  saved  to  the  citizeiiS,  by  simply  al/uwitig  the  crew  to 
perform  the  function  of  coal-heavers. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  ship  owners  and  captains  before  the  parliamentary  committees  establishes, 
in  the  fullest  manner,  all  that  has  now  been  stated.  To  discharge  a  ship  when  loaded  with  timber  is 
admitted  to  be  rather  more  difficult  than  when  she  is  loaded  with  coal.  Luckily,  however,  the  masters 
of  all  ships  other  than  colliers  may  employ,  in  their  discharge,  either  the  crew,  or  such  other  labourers 
as  they  think  fit,  without  any  sort  of  interference.  And  it  is  proved,  that  while  the  cost  of  discharging 
a  ship  of  ."jOO  tons,  laden  with  coal,  amounts  to  about  36/.,  a  ship  of  the  same  burden,  laden  with  timber 
may  be  discharged  for  P/.  or  10/.  —  [Com.  Rrp.  p.  321.)  Ihis,  certainly,  is  a  subject  deserving  of  the  immel 
diate  attention  of  parliament. 

Besides  the  charge  of  Sd.  on  account  of  ship  metage,  there  has  been  a  further  charge  of  6rf.  per  chal- 
dron on  account  of  land  metage.  But  the  new  regulations  enforcing  sale  by  weight  will  lead  to  the 
abolition  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  ship  meters.  Their  incfticiency  for  all  useful  purjjoses  was  conclusively 
shown  by  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  parliamentary  committees.  In  fact,  the  system  of  metage  has 
riithcr  been  a  means  of  concealing  than  of  discovering'  fraud. 

The  duties  appropriated  to  public  purposes,  those  claimed  by  the  city  of  London  as  private  property 
and  those  reijuired  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  coal  exchange,  and  the  weit;hing  establishments,  ,\c  are  ill 
future,  to  be  charged  in  the  aggregate  at  so  much  a  ton  on  the  coal  imported,  and  jmid  into  the  City 
Chamberlain's  office :  accounts  of  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  duty  being  annually  prepared 


and  laid  before  ]>ariiament 

But  the 
sive. 


the  charges  on  account  of  the  delivery  of  coal  from  the  ship  to  the  consumer  are  the  most  oppres- 
They  amount  in  all  to  no  less  than  \is.  Sid.  1    One  item  is  lighterage,  being  a  sum  of  2i.  a  chaldron 


•  Scorage  and  ingrain  were  allowances  that  grew  ont  of  the  svstem  of  sellina  by  measure     As  this 
system  is  now  repealed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them. 
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paid  for  conveying  the  coals  from  the  ship  to  the  wharf.  Tliis  charge  seems  to  be  in  no  ordinary  degree 
exorbitant.  It  is  mentioned  hy  Mr.  Buddie,  in  his  evidence  {First  Lords'  Rep.  p.  121.),  that  the  Tyne 
keclmen,  who  take  the  coals  from  the  spouts  or  staiths,  as  they  are  teniied,  to  deUver  them  to  the  ships, 
are  paid  only  Is.  &/.  a  chaldron,  though  they  have  to  navigate  their  keels  from  1  to  H  mites,  and 
though  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  shovel  the  coals  from  the  keels  into  the  port-holes  of  the  ships,  than 
from  a  lighter  to  a  wharf.  Were  the  charge  for  lighterage  reduced  to  the  same  level  in  the  Thames  as 
in  Che  Tyne,  it  would  not  certainly  exceed  8rf.  or  9rf.  a  chaldron.  But  before  this  desirable  result  can  be 
accomplished,  this  department  of  the  trade  must,  like  all  the  rest,  be  thrown  open.  Here  again  the 
trammels  of  monopoly  interfere.  At  present  no  individual  can  act  as  a  lighterman,  who  is  not  free  of  the 
Waterman's  Company,  and  who  has  not  served  7  years  as  an  apprentice  upon  the  river.  Competition  is 
thus  wholly  excluded,  and  the  charges  rendered  far  higher  than  they  would  be  undera  diflerent  system. 

The  next  item  in  the  charge  for  delivery  is  6s.  a  chaldron  for  cartag?  from  the  wharf  to  the  con. 
Burner's  residence.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  charge,  is  by  comparing 
it  with  the  sums  charged  for  similar  work  done  elsewhere.  Now,  assuming  the  average  weight  of  the 
chaldron  to  be  27  cwt.,  and  the  average  distance  to  which  coals  are  carted  1^  mile,  the  charge  will  be 
3s.  a^rf.  l)cr  ton  per  mile;  l>ut  in  the  north,  in  Durham,  Lancashire,  f,c.,  it  is  usual  to  let  the  cartage  of 
coals,  including  the  loading,  by  contract,  at  from  7d.  to  8rf.  a  ton  on  turnpike  roads,  and  Vd.  and  H)d.  on 
heavy  country  roads.  So  that  the  expense  of  cartage  in  London  is /ou>'  ox  Jive  times  as  much  as  it  costs 
in  the  north.  It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  this  difference  by  the  greater  expense  attending  the 
keep  of  men,  horses,  &c.  in  the  metrojiolis,  though  that  certainly  is  very  heavy.  Perhaps  a  part  of  it  is 
owing  to  the  system  of.licensing  carts,  and  regulating  the  fees  of  cartage.  At  all  events  the  subject  is 
one  that  ought  to  be  investigated. 

Exclusive  of  the  charge  of  6s.  for  cartage,  there  is  a  further  charge  of  Is.  6rf.  for  shooting,  that  is,  for 
unloading  the  wagon  into  the  cellar.  Next  to  the  item  for  whippers,  this  is  the  mos«  outrageous  over- 
charge in  this  lengthened  catalogue  of  abuses.  There  are  thousands  of  labourers  in  London  who  would 
be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  perform  the  same  work  for  '3d.  or  4rf.,  for  which  the  citizens  are  obliged  to  pay 
Is.  tirf.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  might  be  done  for  a  good  deal  le«s.  Mr.  Buddie  says,  "  At  the  rate  we 
pay  our  wagon.men  for  filling  the  wagons,  1  believe  they  would  be  very  glad,  for  2d.,  to  heave  these  same 
coals  out  of  the  cellar  again  up  the  hole," —  [First  Lords'  Hep.  p.  121.) ;  an  operation  which,  every  one 
knows,  would  be  about  lu  times  as  troublesome  as  pouring  them  down. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  gone  through  these  statements  will,  we  think,  feel  but  little  dis)>osed 
to  riitfer  from  the  committee  of  the  House  of  I^rd.s,  who  observe,  in  the  Second  Ileport,  "  that  in  every 
stage,  from  the  port  of  shipment  to  the  coal  merchant's  wharf,  and  thence  to  the  consumer's  cellar,  the 
regulations  under  which  the  trade  is  conducted  are  productive  of  delay,  of  an  aggravation  of  expense,  and 
an  encouragement  to  fraud!  "  —  [Rep.  p.  8.) 

The  sale  of  coal  by  weight,  and  the  abolition  of  the  metage  system,  have  undoubtedly  eradicated  some 
of  the  more  flagrairt  abuses,  that  infected  the  trade.  But  the  statements  now  laid  before  the  reader 
show  that  there  are  other  departments  that  require  to  be  thoroughly  examined.  The  exorbitancy  of  the 
existing  charges  for  the  delivery  of  coal  from  the  ships  to  the  wharf,  and  for  carting,  shooting,  &c.  demand 
that  nothing  should  be  left  untried  that  may  have  any  chance  of  contributing  to  their  eli'ectual  reduction. 

RefOili'liuns  as  to  Sale  in  London.  —  A  seller's  ticket  is  to  accompany  all  coals  sold  within  the  city  of 
Ix)ndon  and  its  environs,  specifying  the  species  of  coal,  and  the  number  of  sacks  and  weight  of  coal  sent 
The  coals  may  be  either  in  bags  containing  1  or  2  cwt.,  or  in  bulk.  The  carman  is  in  all  cases  bound  to 
carry  a  weighing  machine  with  the  coal,  which  machine  is  to  be  made  conformably  to  regulation  ;  and, 
upon  being  desired,  he  is  to  weigh  any  one  sack,  or  the  whole  sacks  in  his  wagon.  Penalty  on  refusing 
to  weigh,  or  otherwise  obstructing  the  weighing,  20/.  Penalty  on  non-delivery  of  ticket  to  purchaser,  20/. 
In  the  event  of  the  weight  being  deficient,  a  penalty  is  imposed  of  10/.  or  50/.,  according  to  deficiency. 
Quantities  of  less  than  5fiOlbs.  may  be  sold  without  being  weighed.  — (1  &2  Jf'ill.i.  c.  7G.) 

In  order  to  save  trouble  in  collecting  the  duties  that  still  attach  to  coal  in  the  port  of  London,  the 
corporation  is  authorised  to  compound  with  the  owner  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  inii)orting  coal,  lor 
the  tonnage  upon  which  the  dut:cs  are  to  be  paid.  A  certificate  of  such  composition,  expressing  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal,  cinders,  or  culm,  agreed  to  be  taken  as  the  cargo  of  the  ship  or  vessel  compounded 
for,  is  to  be  given  to  the  master  or  owner  of  the  same,  and  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  quantity  on  board. 

When  no  composition  is  entered  into,  the  coal  is  to  be  weighed  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms at  tlie  port  of  shipment ;  and  the  duties  are  to  be  paid  upon  the  weight  so  shipped. 

The  shipment  of  coal  in  the  Tyne  is  at  present  regulated  by  the  act  5  Geo.  4.  c  72.,  commonly  called  the 
Turn  Act.  The  object  of  this  act  is  to  make  all  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Tyne  be  loaded  in  the 
order  in  which  they  arrive.  It  prevents  any  preference  being  given  to  particular  ship? ;  and  renders  it  nearly 
impossible  for  any  coal  owner  to  give  constant  employment  to  any  vessel  in  the  trade  which  he  may  wish 
to  employ.  In  some  respects  this  act  is  probably  advantageous,  but,  on  the  whole,  its  policy  seems  very 
questionable.  Why  should  a  coal  owner  be  prevented  from  employing  certain  ships  in  preference  to 
others  ?  Under  this  act,  if  more  ships  engage  in  the  trade  than  can  be  profitably  employed  in  it,  the  loss 
produced  by  detention  in  port,  and  waiting  for  a  cargo,  instead  of  falling,  as  it  naturally  would,  were  the 
trade  free,  on  particular  ships,  and  driving  them  from  the  business,  (alls  equally  on  every  ship  employed, 
anil  depresses  the  whole  trade.    'There  is  no  regulation  of  this  sort  in  the  Wear. 

Exportation  of  Coat.  —  For  a  considerable  number  of  years  past  a  duty  of  17s.  fx/.  a  chaldron  was  laid  on 
all  large,  and  of  4s.  6rf.  a  chaldron  on  all  small  coal  exported.  The  first  of  these  duties  is  quite  ex- 
cessive ;  and  is  not  to  be  vindicated,  unless  the  policy  of  preventing  the  exportation  of  coal  were  admitted. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  small  coal  is  the  only  species  used  in  manufactories,  no  ground  could  be  assigned 
for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  round  coal,  except  the  risk  of  exhausting  the  mines.  But  the  state- 
ments previously  made  show  the  futility  of  this  apjirehension.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  the  reduction  that  has  recently  been  made  in  the  duty  on  large  coal  exported. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  it  might  have  been  carried  a  good  deal  further,  with  advantage  to  the  revenue 
and  to  all  parties.  —  (For  the  existing  duties  on  coal  exported,  see  Tariff.) 

Price  of  Coal.  —  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  contract  price  of  coal  supplied  to  Greenwich 
Hospital  in  the  undermentioned  years  :  — 


Ye,irs. 

Per  Chaldron. 

Year.. 

Per  Chaldron. 

Yean. 

Per  Chaldron. 

£     s.    d. 

£     s.       d. 

£       S.      d. 

I7.0O 

1   4   6 

1785 

1  14   2J 

1824 

2   3   8 

173.5 

1   5   0 

1790 

1  14   4i 

18i;5 

2   3   2 

1740 

1   9   0 

1795 

1  19   9 

1826 

2   0   4 

1715 

1  10   0 

1800 

2  11   7 

1827 

2   1   5i 

1750 

1   7   7J 

1805 

2  H  ^ 

1828 

2   0   8i 

1755 

1   8   7i 

1810 

3   0   8 

1829 

1  16   7 

1760 

1  12   8 

1815 

2  15   6f 

1830 

1  12  11 

1765 

1  12   41 
1   S   1} 

1820 

2   5   9 

1831 

1   7   0 

1770 

1821 

2   6   6 

1832 

1   4   3 

1775 

1  10  Hi 

1822 

2   4   64 

1780 

1  17   3J 

1823 

2   6   7 

(See  art  Prices.) 

This  table  sets  thetieneficial  influence  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  coals,  and  of  the  other  alterations 
that  have  been  made  in  the  management  of  the  trade,  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view. 
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Imports  of  Conl  into  London,  amJ  pithlic  Duliat  t/irrcon.  — The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of 
coal  and  culm  .small  coal)  imported  into  London  during  eacli  of  the  7  years  ending  with  }H3'2,  the  public 
duties  charged  on  the  same,  and  the  produce  of  the  duties.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  197.  Sess.  1833.)  . 


Coals,  Cindere,  ami  Culm,  imijorted  Into  the  Fort  of  London.                                                     1 

Total  Quantity  inoported. 

[Stated  in  Tons,  allowing 

Rates  of  Public  Duties  charged  on  Importation 

Staled  In     25A  cwt.  to  the  Chaldron, 

1826 

Chaldrons.  |1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  76.  s.41. 

1,600,229 

2,040,291 

(■  Coals  and  cinders  : 

Charged  by  measure,  6s.  per  chaldron. 

T 

£ 

4fr7,852 

ISa7 

1,476,331 

1,88-.',321 

41h,.Ml4 

1828 

1,537,694 

l,!'6(i,;J.'-9 

Charged  by  weight,  4*.  per  ton. 

44.;,217 

18.9 

1,.'583,511 

2,018,97.^ 

1  Culm,  6d.  per  chaldron. 

4(i4,(o9 

1830 

1,630,8(H 

2,079,275 

!  ("Duties  repealed  from  1st  of  March,  1831, 
L  I     act  1  &  i;  Will.  4.  c.  16. 

4ti7,716 

1831 

1,604,1.01 

2,045,29'2 

40,702 

1832 

1,677,708 

2,139,078 

Account  of  the  various  Local  or  Municipal  Duties  charged  on  Coals  imported  into  the  Tort  of  London 
since  1825;  specifying  such  Duties  in  detail,  the  Rate  of  each,  and  the  Amount  of  Duty  annually  pro- 
duced  by  each.  —  [Par/.  Paper,  No.  296.  Sess.  183.3.) 


Description  of  Dutie 


Rate  of  each  Dntj-. 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


1826 

1827 
1828 
1829 
18.30 
1831 

1832 


1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


6d.  per  chald.  T 
4rf.  per  chald.  J 


Duty  on  coals  delivered  in  the  year  ending  5tti  of  January,  18-27, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  the5th  &  6tli  of  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  10.,  for 
the  relief  of  the  orjihansand  other  creditors  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
do)!,  and  continued  by  various  acts  of  parliament  for  effecting 
public  works  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Additional  metage  duty,  pursuant  to  the  said  act  of  5&  6  W.  &  M. 
and  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  said  orphans'  fund 

Ditto  .  .  .  .  .  - 

Ditto 

Ditto  -  -  -  ... 

Ditto  ....  .  . 

Ditto  -  -  -  -  -         - 

Commutation  pursuant  to  the  act  of  1  &  2  Will  4.  c.  76.  for  the 

said  duties  of  tx/,  and  4rf.  \tcT  chaldron,  continued  by  the  act  of 

10  Geo.  4.  c.  1.36.  for  maliing  the  approaches  to  London  Bridge 

Duty  charged  by  43  Geo.  3.  c.  134.   for  establishing  a    market  in 

the  city  of  London  for  the  sale  of  coals 

Ditto  ..... 

Ditto        .... 

Ditto  ..... 

Ditto        ..... 

Ditto,  including  267/.  8s.  d^ri.  for  duty  on  coals  imported  in 
1831,  but  delivered  in  18.;2  ..... 

Continued  by  the  act  of  the  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  7f>.  for  the  support  of] 

the  said  market,  and  for  paying  the  coni|)ensations  of  the  land 

coal-meters  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Middlesex,  fur  tlic 

abolition  of  their  offices  -  -  .  -       - 

Duty  payable  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  for  metage 

Ditto  .  ..... 

Ditto  -  -  .  .  -        . 

Ditto         .... 

Ditto  -  -  . 

Ditto  ...  .  .  . 

Comtnutation  for  the  said  duty  of  id.  per  chaldron,  water-balUiagei 
and  groundage  of  coals,  and  fees  to  Lord  Mayor  on  permit,  &c.| 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  76.,  chargeable  with 
the  compensations  to  the  clerks,  officers,  and  deputy  sea-coal 
meters,  for  the  abolition  of  tiieir  plac(?s  by  the  said  act        -      .1    W.  per  ton    . 

I  fjrf.  per  New. 

T..    .       ,       1      ,    .„.  ,         ,  ,  ,      „.  i  1  castle,  or dou- 

Duty  of  watcr-bailliagc  on  coals  and  groundage  of  colliers,  pay-' J  j,i(.  [.|,a|j  auj 

able  to  the  corporation  of  Londoi»  by  uon-frecmen  only  -  ]  ^•^     pp 


65,548    3    5 


-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
ditto 

-  ditto 

59,292    9    9 
(13,211  14    6 
(35,029  14  10 
66,689  10  11 
65,364  15    6 

8(/.  per  ton    - 

71.020    5    4 

\d.  per  chald. 

-  ditto 
ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

6,649  8  lOi 
6,091  18  2J 
6,472  15  If 
6,639  18  5J 
6,785    9  11 

Irf.  per  ton    - 

id.  per  chaki. 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


e,8C5    2    Of 


8,877  10  8 
26,624  1  4 
2'i,367  12  11 
2^893  13  U 
26,559  13  10 
27,141  19  5 
26,390  U    0 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1826 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
ia31 
1832 


Ditto  ..... 

Ditto  .  .... 

Ditto  ..... 

Ditto  ..... 

Ditto  ..... 

ComrautcHl  by  said  art  1  A  2  Will.  4.  r.  Itl,  as  before  stated 
Fees  payable  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  permit  and  rcgis-i 
tering  certilicates  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  coals,  pursuanti 
to  the  act  9  Anne,  c.  £8.  - 

Ditto  -  -  -  .  .       .] 

Ditto         ...  .  .  J 

Ditto  -  -  ...         J 

Ditto  -  -  ...  J 

Ditto  ...  .  .| 

Commuted  under  the  said  act  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  76.,  as  before  mcn-l 
tioned.  ^,  I 


per  ship 
(.groundage 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
.      ditto 

-  ditto 


999    4    7J 


\s.  Ctd.  per  ship 

ditto 
.  ditto 
.  ditto 
.  ditto 
.      ditto 


903  11 
942  11 

990  2 
1,010    6 

991  15 
Nil. 


^17  11 
4h7  16 
495  19 
515  13 
524  19 
481  14 
Nil. 


G  ; 

0 
0   1 

6   ! 
0 


u' ~  ^^^ ^'^^  "^ '*"^  *" ^^^°-  ^-  ''■  **■  (""epealed  by  the  act  1  & 2  Will.  4.  c.  76.)  imposed  a  duty  of  6d 
per  chaldron  on  all  coals  sold  by  wharf  measure,  and  \s.  per  5  chaldrons,  sold  by  poolmeaiJure  ■  but  the 
corporation  of  Ixindon  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  those  duties  paid  in  the  di'stricts  of 
Westnniister,  Midillesex,  and  Surrey.  —  (iuildl.all,  I.Oth  of  May,  ]8,;3. 

It  appears  from  this  account,  that  the  various  local  and  municipal  duties  chargetl  on  coal  in  the  iwrtof 
London  in  m32,  amounted  to  ll.''vMJ7/.  18j(.  8rf.,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  Is.  4Jrf.  per  chaldron  on  the  coal 
imiH)rlel  that  year.  Were  these  duties  wholly  abi.li-hed,  or  commuted  for  some  other  tax  and  all  regu- 
lations .ts  to  the  unloading  of  ships  in  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  those  necessary  to  preserve  or<fcr 
swept  oM,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  price  of  coal  would  be  materially  reduced  ' 
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COASTING  TRADE,  the  trade  or  intercourse  carried  on  by  sea  between  two  or 
more  ports  or  places  of  the  same  country. 

It  has  been  customary  in  most  countries  to  exclude  foreigners  from  all  participation 
in  the  coasting  trade.  This  policy  began  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (5  Eliz. 
c.  5. ),  or,  perhaps,  at  a  more  remote  era;  and  wa;;  perfected  by  the  acts  of  navigation 
passed  in  1G51  and  1660.  A  vast  number  of  regulations  have  been  since  enacted  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  existing  rules  with  respect  to  it,  which  have  been  a  good  deal 
simi)lified,  are  embodied  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  and  are  as  follow :  — 

Drjinition  qf  Coasting  Trade.  —  All  trade  by  sea  from  any  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  other 
part  thereof,  or  from  one  part  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  another  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  coasting  trade, 
and  all  ships  while  employed  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  be  coasting  ships;  and  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  however  situated  with  regard  to  any  other  part  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  in  law,  with  reference 
to  each  other,  to  be  parts  beyond  the  seas  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  trade  or  navigation  or  revenue  of 
this  realm.  —  ^  10.5. 

Lords  of  Treasury  to  regulate  what  shall  be  deemed  trading  by  Sea  under  this  Act.  —  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  said  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury  to  determine  and  direct  in  what  cases  the  trade  by 
water  from  any  place  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another  of  the  same  shall  or  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  trade  by  sea  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  or  of  any  act  relating  to  the  customs.  —  ^  106. 

Coasting  Ship  conjined  to  coasting  }'oyage.  —  No  goods  shall  he  carried  in  any  coasting  ship,  except  such 
as  shall  be  laden  to  be  so  carried  at  some  port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  at  some  port  or  jjlaco 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  respectively  ;  and  no  goods  shall  be  laden  on  board  any  ship  to  be  carried  coastwise 
until  all  goods  brought  in  such  ship  from  parts  beyond  the  seas  shall  have  been  unladen  ;  and  if  any  goods 
shall  be  taken  into  or  put  out  of  any  coasting  ship  at  sea  or  over  the  sea,  or  if  any  coasting  ship  shall 
touch  at  any  place  over  the  sea,  or  deviate  from  her  voyage,  unless  forced  by  unavoidable  circumstances, 
or  if  the  master  of  any  coasting  ship  which  shall  have  touched  at  any  place  over  the  sea  shall  not  declare 
the  same  in  writing  under  his  hand  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  at  the  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  where  such  ship  shall  afterwards  first  arrive,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  200/.  — ^  107. 

Before  Goods  be  laden  or  unladen.  Notice  of  Intention,  S;c.  to  be  given,  and  proper  Documents  to  isstte. 
—  No  goods  shall  l)e  laden  on  board  any  ship  in  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  to  lie  carried  coastwise,  nor  having  been  brought  coastwise  shall  be  unladen  in  any  such  port  or 
place  Irom  any  ship,  until  due  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  the  master,  shall  have  been  given  to  the  col- 
lector or  comptroller,  by  the  master,  owner,  wharfinger,  or  agent  of  such  ship,  of  the  intention  to  lade 
goods  on  board  the  same  to  be  so  carried,  or  of  the  arrival  of  such  ^hip  with  goods  so  brought,  as  the  case 
may  be,  nor  until  proper  documents  shall  have  been  granted  as  herein-after  directed  for  the  lading  or  for 
the  unladmg  of  such  goods  ;  and  such  goods  shall  not  be  laden  or  unladen  except  at  such  times  and  places, 
and  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  persons,  and  under  the  care  of  such  officers,  as  are  herein-after  di- 
rected; and  all  goods  laden  to  be  so  carried,  or  brought  to  be  so  unladen,  contrary  hereto,  shall  be 
forfeited.  —  ^  108. 

Particulars  in  Notice.  —  In  such  notice  shall  be  stated  the  name  and  tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  the  name 
of  the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  and  the  name  of  the  master,  and  the  name  of  the  port  to  which  she 
is  bound  or  from  which  she  has  arrived,  and  the  name  or  description  of  the  wharf  or  place  at  which 
her  lading  is  to  be  taken  in  or  discharged,  as  the  case  rnay  be  ;  and  such  notice  shall  be  signed  by  the 
master,  owner,  wharfinger,  or  agent  of  such  ship,  and  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the 
collector,  for  the  information  of  all  parties  interested  ;  and  every  such  notice  for  the  unlading  of 
any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  delivered  within  24  hours  alter  the  arrival  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  under  a 
penalty  of  20/.  to  be  paid  by  the  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel ;  and  in  every  such  notice  for  the  lading 
of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  stated  the  last  voyage  on  which  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  arrived 
at  such  port;  and  if  such  voyage  shall  have  been  from  parts  beyond  the  seas  there  shall  be  produced  with 
such  notice  a  certificate  from  the  proper  officer  of  the  discharge  of  all  goods,  if  any,  brought  in  such  ship, 
and  of  the  due  clearance  of  such  ship  or  vessel  inwards  of  such  voyage. —  \  109. 

From  and  to  Ireland.  —  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  coasting  ship  at  any  poit  in  Great  Britain  from  Ireland, 
or  at  any  port  in  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall,  within  24  hours  after  such 
arrival,  attend  and  ileliver  such  notice,  signed  by  him,  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  ;  and  if  such  ship 
shall  have  on  l)oard  any  goods  subject  on  arrival  to  any  duty  of  excise,  or  any  goods  which  had  been 
imported  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  the  particulars  of  such  goods,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
packages  containing  the  same,  shall  be  set  forth  in  such  notice;  and  if  there  shall  be  no  such  goods  on 
board,  then  it  shall  be  declared  in  such  notice  that  no  such  goods  are  on  board  ;  and  the  master  shall  also 
answer  any  questions  relating  to  the  voyage  as  shall  be  demanded  of  him  by  the  collector  or  comptroller; 
and  every  master  who  shall  fail  in  due  time  to  deliver  such  notice,  and  truly  to  answer  such  questions, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  —  \  110. 

After  Notice  given  of  lading,  Collector  may  grant  a  general  Svfferance.  —  When  due  notice  shall  have 
been  given  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  at  the  port  of  lading  of  the  intention  to  lade  goods  on  board  any 
coastmg  ship,  such  collector  or  comptroller  shall  grant  a  general  sufferance  for  the  lading  of  goods  (with- 
out specifying  the  same)  on  board  such  ship,  at  the  wharf  or  place  which  shall  Le  expressed  in  such  suf. 
ferance ;  and  such  sufferance  shall  be  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  lading  of  any  sort  of  goods,  except 
such,  if  any,  as  shall  be  expressly  excepted  therein  :  provided  always,  that  before  any  suflerance  he 
granted  for  any  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported,  or  subject  to  any  export  duty  other  than  any  ad  valorem 
duty,  the  master  or  owner  of  any  such  ship,  or  the  shipper  of  such  goods,  shall  give  bond,  vitli  one  suffi- 
cient surety,  in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  that  the  same  shall  he  landed  at  the  port  for  which  such 
sullcrance  is  required,  or  shall  be  otherwise  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  hia 
Majesty's  customs.  —  ^  111. 

Master  of  Coasting  I'essel  to  keep  a  Cargo  Book.  — The  master  of  every  coasting  ship  shall  keep  or  cause 
to  be  kept  a  cargo  book  of  the  same,  stating  the  name  of  the  ship  and  of  the  master,  and  of  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  and  of  the  port  to  which  bound  on  each  voyage  ;  and  in  which  book  shall  be  entered, 
at  the  port  of  lading,  an  account  of  all  goods  taken  on  board  such  ship,  stating  the  descriptions  of  the 
packages,  and  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  the  goods  therein,  and  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of 
any  goods  stowed  loose,  and  the  names  of  the  respective  shippers  and  consignees,  as  far  as  any  of  such 
particulars  shall  be  known  to  him  ;  and  in  which  book,  at  the  port  of  discharge,  shall  he  noted  the 
respective  days  upon  which  any  of  such  goods  be  delivered  out  of  such  ship,  and  also  the  respective  times 
of  departure  from  the  port  of  lading,  and  of  arrival  at  any  port  of  unlading  ;  and  such  master  shall  pro- 
duce such  book  for  the  inspection  of  the  coast-waitcr  or  other  proper  officer,  so  often  as  the  .-iame  shall  be 
demanded,  and  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  any  note  or  remark  therein;  and  if  such  master  shall  fail 
correctly  to  keep  such  hook,  or  to  produce  the  same,  or  if  at  any  time  there  be  found  on  board  such  ship 
.-iny  goods  not  entered  in  the  cargo  book  as  laden,  or  any  goods  "noted  as  delivered,  or  if  at  anv  time  it  be 
found  that  any  goods  entered  as  laden,  or  any  goods  not  noted  as  delivered,  be  not  on  board,' the  master 
of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  50/. ;  and  if,  upon  examination  .it  the  port  of  lading,  any  package 
entered  in  the  cargo  book  as  containing  any  foreign  goods  shall  be  found  not  to  contain  such  goods,  such 
package,  with  its  contents,  shall  bo  forfeited  ;  and  if  at  the  port  of  discharge  any  iiack.ige  shall  be  found 
to  contain  any  foreign  goods  which  are  not  entered  in  such  book,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited.-  ^  112. 
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Accounts  of  Foreign  Goods,  f(C.  to  he  dcli'vcrcil  to  Collector.  —  Before  any  coasting  ship  sliall  depart  from 
the  port  of  lading,  an  account,  together  with  a  duplicate  of  the  same,  all  fairly  written,  and  sigiietl  l)y  the 
master,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  collector  or  comptroller ;  and  in  such  account  shall  be  set  forth  such 
particulars  as  are  required  to  be  entered  in  the  cargo  book  of  all  foreign  goods,  and  of  all  goods  subject  to 
export  duty  'other  than  any  ad  valorem  duty),  and  of  all  corn,  grain,  meal,  flour,  or  malt,  laden  on  board, 
and  generally,  whether  any  other  British  goods  or  no  other  British  goods  be  laden  on  board,  as  the  ca,-e 
may  be,  or  whether  such  ship  be  wholly  laden  with  British  goods  not  being  of  any  of  the  descriptions 
before  mentioned,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  the  collector  or  comptroller  shall  select  and  retain  one  of  Huch 
accounts,  and  shall  return  the  other,  dated  and  signed  by  him,  and  noting  the  clearance  of  the  ship 
thereon  ;  and  such  account  shall  he  the  clearance  of  the  ship  for  the  voyage,  and  the  transire  for  the  gomis 
expressed  therein  ;  and  if  any  such  account  be  false,  or  shall  not  correspond  with  the  cargo  book,  the 
master  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  'M. —  5  1'^- 

Transire  to  be  delivered  to  Collector  —  Before  any  goods  be  unladen  from  any  coasting  ship  at  the  port 
of  discharge,  the  master,  owner,  wharfinger,  or  agent  of  such  ship  shall  deliver  the  transire  to  the  col. 
lector  or  comi)troller  of  such  port,  who  shall  thereupon  grant  an  order  for  the  unlading  of  such  ship  at 
the  wharf  or  place  specified  in  such  order  :  provided  always,  that  if  any  of  the  goods  on  board  such  ship 
be  subject  to  any  duty  of  customs  or  excise  payable  on  arrival  coastwise  at  such  port,  the  master,  owner, 
wharlin^er,  or  agent  of  such  ship,  or  the  consignee  of  such  goods,  shall  also  deliver  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  a  bill  of  the  entry  of  the  particulars  of  such  goods,  expressed  in  words  at  length,  together 
with  a  copy  thereof,  in  which  all  sums  and  numbers  may  be  expressed  in  figures,  and  shall  jiay  down  all 
duties  of  customs,  or  produce  a  permit  in  respect  of  all  duties  of  excise,  which  shall  bo  due  and  payable 
on  any  of  such  goods,  as  the  case  may  bo ;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  grant  an 
order  for  the  landing  of  such  goods,  in  the  presence  or  by  the  authority  of  the  coast-waiter,  —  \  1 14. 

Collector  in  certain  Cases  may  grant  (general  Transire  for  Cuastini;  J'essels.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
collector  and  comptroller,  in  the  cases  herein-after  mentioned,  to  grant  for  any  coasting  ship  a  general 
transire,  to  continue  in  force  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  for  the  lading  of 
any  goods  (except  such  goods,  if  any,  as  shall  be  expressly  excepted  therein),  and  for  the  clearance  of  the 
ship  in  which  the  goods  shall  be  laden,  and  for  the  unlading  of  the  goods  at  the  place  of  discharge;  (that 
IS  to  say,) 

For  any  ship  regularly  trading  between  places  in  the  river  Severn  eastward  of  the  Holmes  ; 
For  any  ship  regularly  trading  between  places  in  the  river  Humber ; 
For  any  ship  regularly  trading  between  places  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  ; 
For  any  ship  regularly  trading  between  places  to  be  named  in  the  transire,  and  carrying  only  manure, 

lime,  chalk,  stone,  gravel,  sand,  or  any  earth,  not  being  fullers'  earth  : 
Frovided  always,  that  such  transire  shall  be  written  in  the  cargo  book  herein-before  required  to  be  kept 
by  the  masters  of  coasting  ships  :  provided  also,  that  if  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  at  any  time 
revoke  such  transire,  and  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  master  or  owner  of  the  ship,  or  shall  be 
given  to  any  of  the  crew  when  on  board  the  ship,  or  shall  be  entered  in  the  cargo  book  by  any  officer  of 
the  customs,  such  transire  shall  become  void,  and  shall  be  delivered  up  by  the  master  or  owner  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  —  ^  115. 

Coast-tvaiter,  Sfc.  may  go  on  Imard  and  examine  any  Coasting  Ship.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  in  any  case, 
and  at  all  legal  times,  for  the  coast- waiter,  and  also  for  the  laniling-waiter,  and  for  the  searcher,  and  for 
any  other  proper  oHicer  of  the  customs,  to  go  on  board  any  coasting  shij)  in  any  port  or  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  at  any  period  of  her  voyage,  and  strictly  to  search  such  shi]),  and 
to  examine  all  goods  on  board,  and  all  goods  being  laden  or  unladen,  and  to  demand  all  documents  which 
ought  to  be  on  board  such  ship.  —  \  llfi. 

Times  and  Places  for  landing  and  shipping.  —  No  goods  shall  be  unshipped  from  any  ship  arriving 
coastwise  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  no  goods  shall  be  shi]>ped,  or  water- 
borne  to  be  shipped,  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  be  carried  coastwise,  but  only 
on  days  not  being  Sundays  or  holidays,  and  in  the  daytime,  (that  is  to  say,)  from  the  1st  of  September 
until  the  last  day  of  March  betwixt  siin-rising  and  sun-setting,  and  from  the  last  day  of  JIarch  until  the 
1st  of  September  between  the  hours  of  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  nor  shall 
any  such  goods  be  so  unshippcxi,  shipped,  or  waterborne,  unless  in  the  presence  or  with  the  authority  of 
the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  nor  unless  at  places  which  shall  be  appointed  or  approved  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  customs.  —  \  117. 

iiuods  prohibited  or  restrained.  —  AVhcncver  any  goods  which  may  be  prohibited  to  bo  exported  by  (iro. 
clamation  or  by  order  in  council  under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  so  prohibited,  it  shall  be  lawful 
in  such  proclamation  or  order  in  council  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  carrying  of  such  goods  coastwise ;  and 
if  any  such  goods  shall  be  carried  coastwise,  or  shall  be  shipped  or  waterborne  to  be  carried  coastwise, 
contrary  to  any  such  prohibition  or  restriction,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^  118. 

Dues  of  the  City  of  London.  —  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  dues  payable  to  the  city  on  articles  im. 
ported  coastwise  to  be  ascertaineil  and  collected,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  all  or  any  of  the  following  goods, 
viz.  firkins  of  butter,  tons  of  cheese,  fish,  eggs,  salt,  fruit,  roots  eatable,  and  onions,  brought  coastwise 
into  the  port  of  the  said  city,  and  which  are  liable  to  the  said  dues,  be  landc<l  or  unshipped  at  or  in  the 
said  port  before  a  proper  certificate  of  the  payment  of  the  said  dues  shall  have  been  obtained,  such  goods 
shall  1)0  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  an  oHicer  of  customs  emixjwered  to  seize  any  goods  that  may  be 
landed  without  due  entry  thereof  —  (7  &  b  Geo.  4.  c.  56.  ^  15.) 

Account  of  the  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade,  which  have  entered  at  and 
cleared  out  from  the  Ports  of  Great  Britain,  from  1827  to  1831,  both  inclusive  —  (Par/.  Paper,  No.  429. 
Scss.  1832.) 


Years. 

Tonnage  entered 
Inwards. 

Tonnage  cleared 
Outwards. 

Years. 

Tonnage  entered 
Inwaidj. 

Tonnage  cleared 
Outwards. 

1827 
1828 
1829 

8,186,rX)4 
8,811,109 
8,933,633 

8,648,868 
8,957,286 
9,158,525 

1830 
1831 

9,121,619 
9,176,758 

9,4.39,099 
9,372,870 

COBALT  (Gcr.  KohuU ;  Du.  Kohnl ;  Sw.  CuhoH .  Fr.  Cobalt;  It.  Cobalto ; 
Rus.  Kobolt ;  Lat.  Cobaltion^,  a  mineral  of  a  grey  colour,  with  a  .shade  of  red,  and  by  no 
means  brilliant.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell ;  is  rather  soft ;  .specific  gravity  about 
8-6.      Sometimes  it  is  composed  of  plates,  sometimes  of  grains,  and  sometimes  of  small 

fibres  adhering  to  each  other.      Its  oxides  are  principally  employed (See  Smalts,  or 

S.MAi-Tz.)  They  form  the  most  jiermanent  l)liie  with  which  we  arc  actjuaintcd.  The 
colouring  power  of  oxide  of  cobalt  on  vitriliablc  mixtures  is  greater,  perliaps,  than  that 
of  any  other  metal.  One  grain  gives  a  full  blue  to  240  grains  of  glass.  —  (  Thomson's 
Cfiemisiry,  and  C/re's  Dictionary.') 
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COCCULUS  INDICUS,  or  INDIAN  BERRY  (Sans.  Kahamari ;  Malay, 
Tuba-bidffi),  the  fruit  of  the  Menispernuan  Cocadus,  a  large  tree  of  the  INIalabar  coast, 
Ceylon,  &c.  It  is  a  small  kidney-sliaped  berry,  having  a  white  kernel  inside,  of  a  most 
impleasant  taste.  It  is  of  a  poisonous  and  intoxicating  quality,  and  has  been  employed 
to  adulterate  ale  and  beer.  But  its  employment  in  that  way  is  prohibited,  under  a 
penalty  of  200/.  upon  the  brewer,  and  of  500/.  upon  the  seller  of  the  drug,  by  the 
56  Geo.  3.   c.  58. 

COCHINEAL  (Ger.  Koschenilje ,-  Du.  ConchenUje ;  Fr.  Cochenille ;  It.  CoccinigUn ; 
Sp.  Cochinilla,  Grana ;  Port.  Cochenilha ;  Rus.  Konssetiel),  an  insect  (^Coccus  cacti) 
found  in  Mexico,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands;  but  it 
is  in  Mexico  only  that  it  is  reared  with  care,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. It  is  a  small  insect,  seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  a  grain  of  barley  ;  and  was 
generally  believed,  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  began  to  be  imported  into  Europe,  to 
be  a  sort  of  vegetable  grain  or  seed.  There  are  two  sorts  or  varieties  of  cochineal :  the 
best  or  domesticated,  which  the  Spaniards  called  grana  Jina,  or  fine  grain  ;  and  the  wild, 
which  they  call  grana  sylvestra.  The  former  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  latter ;  pro- 
bably because  its  size  has  been  improved  by  the  favourable  effects  of  human  care,  and  of  a 
more  copious  and  suitable  nourishment,  derived  solely  from  the  Cactus  cochinellifir,  during 
many  generations.  Wild  cochineal  is  collected  six  times  in  the  year;  but  that  which  is 
cultivated  is  only  collected  thrice  during  the  same  period.  The  insects  are  detached 
from  the  plants  on  which  they  feed  by  a  blunt  knife  ;  they  arc  then  put  into  bags,  and 
dipped  in  boiling  water  to  kill  them,  after  which  they  are  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  though 
they  lose  about  two  thirds  of  their  weight  by  this  process,  about  600,000  or  700,000  lbs. 
(each  pound  being  supposed  to  contain  70,000  insects)  are  brought  annually  to  Europe. 
It  is  principally  used  in  the  dyeing  of  scarlet,  crimson,  and  other  esteemed  colours.  The 
watery  infusion  is  of  a  violet  crimson  ;  the  alcoholic  of  a  deep  crimson;  and  the  alkaline 
of  a  deep  purple,  or  rather  violet  hue.  It  is  imported  in  bags,  each  containing  about 
200  lbs.  ;  and  has  the  appearance  of  small,  dry,  shrivelled,  rugose  berries  or  seeds,  of  a 
deep  brown,  purple,  or  mulberry  colour,  with  a  white  matter  between  the  wrinkles.  In 
this  state  they  suffer  no  change  from  length  of  keeping.  Dr.  Bancroft  says  that  that 
cochineal  is  the  best,  which  "  is  large,  plump,  dry,  and  of  a  silver  white  colour  on  the 
surface." 

The  species  of  cochineal  called  granilla,  or  dust,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Bancroft  to  be 
principally  formed  of  grana  sylvestra.  The  insects  of  which  it  consists  are  smaller  than 
those  composing  the  fine  cochineal  ;  and  it  does  not  yield  more  than  a  third  of  the 
colouring  matter  that  is  yielded  by  the  latter.  The  cochineal  insect  was  introduced  into 
India  in  1795  ;  but  a  very  inferior  sort  only  is  produced.  It  has  also  been  introduced 
into  Java  and  .Spain,  but  with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen.  —  (  Thomson's  Dispensa- 
tory ;   Bancroft  on  Colours,  Sfc. ) 

The  imports  of  cochineal  usually  vary  from  1,100  to  1,650  bags,  or  from  220,000  to 
."BSO.OOO  lbs.  In  1831,  the  quantity  imported  amounted  to  224,371  lbs.;  of  which 
95,728  lbs.  were  brought  from  Mexico,  69,824  lbs.  from  the  United  States,  51,146  lbs, 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  and  4,370  lbs.  from  Cuba  and  the  foreign  West  Indies, 
The  exports  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  about  90,000  lbs.  The  duty  on  foreign 
cochineal  was  reduced,  in  1826,  from  Is.  per  lb.  to  6(i.  At  an  average  of  the  3 
years  ending  with  1831,  the  entries  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  148,131  lbs. 
a  year. 

The  price  of  cochineal  fluctuated  very  much  during  the  war,  partly  on  account  of  the 
obstacles  which  it  occasionally  threw  in  the  way  of  importation,  and  partly  on  account  of 
its  being  .an  article  of  direct  government  expenditure.  In  1814,  the  price  of  the  best 
cochineal  was  as  high  as  3(>s.  and  39s.  ;  and  it  has  since  gone  on  regularly  declining, 
with  hardly  a  single  rally,  till  it  has  sunk  to  8s.  or  lOs.  Previously  to  the  war  it  had  never 
bee^i  under  12.s'.  or  13s.  I^ac  dye  has  recently  lieen  employed  to  some  extent  in  dyeing 
scarlet  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  consinnption  of  cochineal,  occasioned, 
no  doubt,  partly  by  its  cheapness,  and  partly,  jieriiaps,  by  some  change  of  fashion,  has 
been  materially  increased  sinct  1824.  This,  however,  Iws  not  had  any  material  in- 
fluence on  its  price ;  and  it  would  ajipear,  from  the  long  continuance  of  low  ])rices, 
without  any  diminution  of  imports,  that  they  are  still  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  growers 
of  the  article.  —  (  Tunke  on  High  and  Low  I*rices  ;  Cook's  Commerce  of  Great  lirituin  for 
1830;    Pari.  Papers,  §•€. ) 

COCOA.      See  Cacao. 

COCO,  COKEH,  OR,  more  properly,  COCOA  NUTS  (Ger.  Kokosniisse ;  Du.  Ko- 
knsnooien  ;  Fr.  and  .Sp.  Cocos  ;  Jt.  Cocchi ;  Rus.  Kokos ,-  .Sans.  AV/riAr/rt),  the  fruit  of  a 
species  of  ])alm  tree  (Corns  nticifrra  Ein.).  This  tree  is  common  almost  every  wliore 
within  the  trojiics,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  tlie  world.  It  grows  to  the  lieiTht 
of  from  5utoyofeet;  it  h.as  no  branches,  but  the  leaves  are  fr<)m  12  to  14  feet  in 
length,  with  a  very  strong  middle  rib.      The  fruit  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  head ;  the 
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external  rind  is  thin,  tough,  and  of  a  brownisli  red  colour  ;  beneath  this  there  is  a  quan- 
tity of  very  tough  fibrous  matter,  which  is  used  in  many  countries  in  the  manufacture  of 
corda'^c,  and  coarse  sail-clotli  —  (see  Coir)  ;  within  this  fibrous  coating  is  the  shell  of  the 
nut,  wliich  is  nearly  globular,  very  hard,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  used  for  many 
domestic  purposes  ;  the  kernel  is  white,  in  taste  and  firmness  resembling  that  of  a  hazel 
nut ;  it  is  hollow  in  the  interior,  t!ie  hollow  being  filled  with  a  milky  fluid.  '\\'hile  the 
nut  is  green,  the  whole  hollow  of  the  shell  is  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  refreshing,  agree- 
able, and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  solid  part  of  the  ripe  kernel  is  extremely  nutritious, 
but  rather  indigestible.  Tlie  kernels  yield  by  expression  a  great  deal  of  oil,  which, 
when  recent,  is  equal  to  that  of  sweet  almonds ;  but  it  soon  becomes  rancid,  and  is  then 
employed  by  painters.  A  tree  generally  yields  about  100  nuts,  in  clusters  near  the  top 
of  about  a  dozen  each.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  made  into  boats,  rafters,  the  frames  of 
houses,  and  gutters  to  convey  water.  The  leaves  are  used  for  thatching  buildings ;  and 
are  wrought  into  mats,  baskets,  and  many  other  things,  for  which  osiers  are  employed 
in  Europe ;  so  that  every  part  of  it  is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  , 

If  the  body  of  the  tree  be  bored,  there  exudes  from  the  wound  a  white  liquor,  called 
palm  wine  or  toddy.  It  is  very  sweet  when  fresh ;  kept  a  few  hours,  it  becomes  more 
poignant  and  agreeable ;  but  next  day  it  begins  to  grow  sour,  and  in  the  space  of 
24  liours  is  changed  into  vinegar.  When  distilled,  it  produces  the  best  species  of  Indian 
arrack ;  it  also  yields  a  great  deal  of  sugar.  Toddy  is  obtained  from  several  species  of 
palms,  but  that  of  the  Cocos  nucifera  is  the  best. — -(See  AinsUe's  Materia  Indica ; 
Hees's  Ci/clopadia,  §-c. ) 

An  improvement  has  recently  been  effected  in  the  preparation  of  cocoa  oil,  wliich 
promises  to  be  of  much  importance  in  the  arts,  by  making  it  available  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candles  and  soap,  and  for  various  purposes  to  which  it  was  not  previously 
applicable. 

The  palm  oil  met  with  in  the  market  is  not  obtained  from  the  Cocos  nucifera,  but 
from  another  species  of  palm.  It  is  cliiefly  imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  — (See 
Palm  Oil.) 

Cocoa  nuts  are  produced  in  immense  quantities  in  Ceylon,  forming,  with  their  pro- 
ducts,—  oil,  arrack,  and  coir,  —  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  that  island.  They 
are  also  very  abundant  in  the  Maldive  Islands,  Siam,  and  on  several  places  of  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  Cocoa  oil  is  in  very  extensive  use  all  over  India,  and  large  quantities 
are  manufactured  in  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal.  This  latter  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  that  imported  from  Ceylon. 

The  duty  on  cocoa  nuts,  which  is  imposed  by  tale,  was  judiciously  reduced  in  1832. 
from  5«.  i^er  120  on  those  from  a  British  possession  to  Is.  per  1,200;  those  from  a 
foreign  country  pay  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

COD  (Ger.  Kabljau,  Bahahiu ;  Du.  Kabeljaauw,  Baukaelja ;  Da.  Kalliau,  Skrsi- 
torsk,  Bakelau ;  Sw.  Kaheljo,  Bahtlau ;  Fr.  Morue,  Cahillnud ;  It.  Baccala,  Baccalare , 
Sp.  Bacalao  ;  Port.  Bacal/iSo ;  Lat.  Garfus),  a  species  of  fish,  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description.  "  It  is  amazingly  prolific.  Leewenhoek  counted  9,384,000  eggs  in  a  cod- 
fish of  a  middling  size  ;  a  number  that  will  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  man  to  exterminate. 
In  our  seas  they  begin  to  spawn  in  January,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  rough  ground, 
among  rocks.      Some  continue  in  roe  till  the  beginning  of  April. 

"  The  cod  is  only  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world ;  it  is  an  ocean  fish,  and 
never  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  great  rendezvous  of  the  cod-fish  is  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  sand  banks  that  lie  off  the  coasts  of  Cape  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England.  They  prefer  those  situations,  by  reason  of  the  quan- 
tity of  worms  produced  in  these  sandy  bottoms,  which  tempt  them  to  resort  there  for 
food.  But  another  cause  of  the  particular  attachment  the  fish  have  to  these  spots  is 
their  vicinity  to  the  polar  seas,  where  they  return  to  spawn  :  there  they  deposit  their 
roes  in  full  security ;  but  want  of  food  forces  them,  as  soon  as  the  more  southern  seas  are 
open,  to  repair  thither  for  subsistence.  Few  are  taken  to  the  north  of  Iceland,  but  they 
ai)ound  on  its  south  and  west  coasts.  They  are  also  found  to  swarm  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  in  the  Baltic,  and  off  the  Orkney  and  Western  Isles  ;  after  which  their  num- 
bers decrease  in  proportion  as  they  advance  towards  the  south,  when  they  seem  quite  to 
cease  before  they  reach  tiie  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

'•  Before  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  the  greater  fisheries  of  cod  were  on  the  seas 
of  Iceland,  and  off  our  Western  Isles,  which  were  the  grand  resort  of  ships  from  all  the 
commercial  nations ;  but  it  seems  that  the  greatest  plenty  was  met  with  near  Iceland. 
The  English  resorted  thitlier  before  the  year  1415  ;  for  we  find  that  Henry  V.  was  dis- 
posed to  give  satisfaction  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  for  certain  irregularities  committed  by 
his  subjects  on  those  seas.  In  tlie  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  English  were  excluded  from 
the  fishery,'  by  treaty.  In  later  times,  we  find  Queen  Elizabeth  condescending  to  ask 
permission  to  fish  in  those  seas,  from  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark.     In  the  reign  of  her 
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successor,  however,  no  fewer  than  150  English  ships  were  employed  in  the  Iceland 
fishery  ;  which  indulgence  might  arise  from  the  marriage  of  Jatnes  with  a  princess  ot 
Denmark." — (^Pennant's  British  Zoology.) 

Cod  is  prepared  in  two  different  ways  ;  that  is,  it  is  either  gutted,  salted,  and  then 
barrelled  — in  which  state  it  is  denominated  green  or  pickled  cod,  —  or  it  is  dried  and 
cured —  in  which  state  it  is  called  dried  cod.  Ready  access  to  the  shore  is  indispensable 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  latter  species  of  fishery. 

Cod  Fishery,  British.  —  Newfoundland  was  discovered  by  John  or  Sebastian  Cabot,  in 
1497 ;  and  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  cod-fish  on  its  banks  was  speedily  ascer- 
tained. The  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  engaged  in  the  fishery  soon  after  this 
discovery.  The  English  were  later  in  coming  into  the  field.  In  1578,  France  had  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  150  vessels,  Spain  120  or  130,  Portugal  50,  and  England 
from  30  to  50.  During  the  first  half  of  last  centurj',  the  fishery  was  principally  carried 
on  by  the  English,  including  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  the  French  ;  but  the  capture 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  of  their  other  possessions  in  America,  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the 
fishery  of  the  latter.  The  American  war  divided  the  British  fishery  ;  that  portion  of  it 
which  had  previously  been  carried  on  from  New  England,  being  thereafter  merged  in 
that  of  the  United  States.  Still,  however,  we  contrived  to  preserve  the  largest  share.  At 
an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1789,  we  ai-e  said  to  have  had  402  ships,  1,91 1  boats, 
and  16,856  men,  engaged  in  the  American  fisheries.  During  last  war,  the  French  being 
excluded  from  the  fisheries,  those  of  England  attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
prosperity;  the  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  in  1814  having 
exceeded  2,800,000/.  But  since  the  peace,  the  British  fishery  on  the  Newfoundland 
banks  has  rapidly  declined;  and  can  hardly,  indeed,  be  said,  at  this  moment,  to  exist.  It 
is  now  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  French  and  the  Americans  ;  the  facilities 
enjoyed  by  the  latter  for  its  prosecution  being  greater  than  those  of  any  other  people, 
and  the  former  being  tempted  to  engage  in  it  by  the  extraordinary  enco\iragements 
afforded  by  government.  At  present,  the  British  fishery  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Newfoundland  is  confined  entirely  to  the  shore  or  boat  fishery.  But  this,  though  pro- 
bably not  so  good  a  nursery  of  sailors  as  the  bank  fishery,  is  admitted  to  be  "  the  most 
productive  of  merchantable  fish  and  oil." — (Hr  Gregorys  British  America,  2d  ed.  vol.  i. 
p.  206.)  The  average  annual  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  all  sorts,  including  seal, 
salmon,  &c.,  exported  from  Newfoundland,  during  the  3  years  ended  with  1832,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  M'Gregor  at  516,417/.  —  (vol.  i.  p.  161.).  A  considerable  fishery  is  also 
carried  on  from  the  ports  and  harbours  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  New  Bruns- 
wick, &c.  But  next  to  that  of  Newfoundland,  the  principal  British  fishery  is  carried 
on  along  the  coast  of  Labrador.  We  borrow  from  the  valuable  work  now  referred  to, 
the  following  recent  and  authentic  statements  with  respect  to  it :  — 

"  During  the  fisliing  season,  from  280  to  300  schooners  prorced  from  Newfoundland  to  the  different 
fishing  stations  on  the  coast  of  Labradcr,  whereabout  20,000  liriiish  subjects  are  empldyed  for  the  season. 
About  one  third  of  the  schooners  make  two  voyages,  loaded  with  dry  fi^h,  back  to  Newtouiidland  during 
the  summer;  and  several  merchant  vessels  proceed  from  Labrador  with  their  carjioes  direct  to  Europe, 
leaving,  generally,  full  cargoes  for  the  fishing  vessels  to  cany  to  NewfoundlaTid.  A  ( onsiderable  pan  of 
the  tish  of  the  second  voyage  is  in  a  green  or  pickled  state,  and  dried  afterwards  at  Newfoumiland.  Kight 
or  9  schooners  from  Quebec  frequent  the  coast,  having  on  board  about  80  seamen  and  li;0  tisheimen. 
Some  of  the  fish  caiij^ht  l)y  them  is  sent  to  Europe,  and  the  rest  to  'Jucbec  ;  besides  wliich,  they  carry 
annually  about  i;,(i(()/.  worth  of  furs,  oil,  and  salmon,  to  Canada. 

"  From  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but  chiefly  from  the  former,  100  to  120  vessels  resort  to  La- 
brador :  the  burden  of  these  vessels  may  amount  to  6,000  or  7,0(10  tons,  carrying  .ibout  1,200  seamen  and 
fishermen.     They  generally  carry  the  principal  part  of  their  cargoes  home  in  a  green  state. 

"  One  third  of  the  resident  inhabitants  aie  English,  Irish,  or  Jersey  servants,  U-lt  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  fishing  rooms,  and  who  also  employ  themselves,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  catching  seals  in  nets. 
J"he  other  two  thirds  live  constantly  at  Labrador,  as  furriers  and  seal.catchers  on  their  own  account,  but 
chiefly  in  the  former  capacity,  during  winter;  and  all  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries  (luring  summer.  Half 
of  these  people  are  Jer.»e>nien  and  Canadians,  most  of  whom  have  families. 

"  Irora  ItJ,(CO  to  1S,'k6  seals  are  taken  at  Labrador  in  the  beginning  of  winter  and  in  spring.  They 
are  very  large;  and  the  Canadians,  and  other  winter  residents,  arc  said  to  feast  ami  fatten  on  their  flesh. 
About  4,1  (N)  of  these  seals  are  killed  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  whole  number  caught  produce  about  650 
tuns  of  oil,  value  about  8,000/. 

"  There  are  (>  or  7  English  houses,  and  4  or  5  Jcrsay  houses,  established  at  Labrador,  unconnected 
with  Newfoundland,  who  export  their  fish  and  oil  direct  to  Europe.  The  quantity  exported  last  year 
(18o-2)  to  the  Mediterranean  was  about 

54,000  quintals  cod-fish,  at  10*.          -           .           -  .f  27,000 

1,050  tierces  salmon,  at  60*.                   .           .        .  3,150 

To  England,  about             200  funs  cod  oil         .               ....  5,2(,0 

220  do.  seal  do.                  -           -           .           .        .  4,880 

Eurs                .           -            .           .           .               .  3,150 


.£•43,380 


By  Newfoundland  l)oufes,  27,500  quintals  cod-fish,  at  10.«.  ...        13,750 

280  tierces  salmon,  at  10s.  -  .  .  840 


Total  direct  export  from  Labrador  -    jf  57,970 
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»  Brought  forward    £Sl,yjO 

Produce  sent  direct  to  Newfoundland  from  Labrador  :  — 

32,120  quintals  cod-fish,  at  10s.  best  quality  .        16,060 

312,0(K)  quintals  cod-lish,  at  Ss.  ...       124.,800 

1,800  tuns  cod  oil,  at  20/.     ....   36,000 

Salmon,  &c.  -  .  .  .  .         3,220 

Fish,  &c.  sent  to  Canada,  about  -  .        .        12,000 

Do.   carried  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,'!        -,  ^^^ 

should  be  in  value  at  least        .  -  .3       i>'i,WU 

Estimated  value  of  the  produce  of  Labrador,  exclusive  of  what  the  Mo-  7  ^.^(,on-(i 

ravians  send  to  lyondon  .  .  ....     J  A  M%,[}M 

"  The  Labrador  fishery  has,  since  1814,  increased  more  than  sixfold,  principally  in  consequence  of  our 
fishermen  being  driven  from  the  grounds  (on  the  Newfoundland  coast)  now  occupied  by  the  French.  In 
]S'2l<,  the  Americans  had  about  .OuO  vessels  and  15,000  men  employed  on  the  coast ;  and  three  "  catch" 
amounted  to  1,100,000  quintals  fish,  and  about  3,000  tuns  oil ;  value  together  about  610,000/." — {British 
America,  vol.  i.  pp.  185 — 187.) 

The  total  produce  of  the  British  fisheries  in  the  various  seas  and  rivers  of  America,  including  seal  oil 
and  skins,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  M'Gregor,  at  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  1832,  at  857,210/. 
a  year. —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  ,596.;  see,  also,  for  further  particulars,  the  useful  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bliss  on  the  Statistics, 
Trade,  %c.  of  British  America.) 

About  eight  tenths  of  the  dried  fish  exported  from  Newfoundland  by  British  subjects, 
are  sent  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  other  Continental  nations;  the  rest  goes  to  the 
West  Indies  and  to  Great  Britain. 

By  the  act  26  Geo.  3.  c.  26.  bounties  were  given,  under  certain  conditions  specified 
in  the  act,  to  a  certain  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fishery  on  the  coasts  and  banks 
of  Newfoimdland  ;  but  these  bounties  have  entirely  ceased  several  years  since.  A  bounty 
was,  however,  paid,  down  to  the  5th  of  April,  1830,  to  all  persons  residing  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  curing,  drying,  or  pickling  cod-fish,  ling,  or  hake  ;  the  bounty  being 
4s.  a  cwt.  on  the  dried  cod,  &c.,  and  2s.  6d.  a  barrel  on  that  which  was  pickled.  A 
tonnage  bounty  was  at  the  same  time  paid  on  vessels  fitted  out  for  the  cod,  ling,  and 
liake  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  j  but  this  has  also  ceased. 

The  act  5fieo  4.  c.  51.  contains  several  regulations  with  respect  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Aliens 
are  prohibited  from  fishing  on  the  coasts,  or  in  the  bays  or  rivers  of  Newfoundland  ;  excepting,  however, 
the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  treaty  to  foreign  states  at  amity  with  his  Majesty. 

All  British  subjects  may  take,  cure,  and  dry  fish,  occupy  vacant  places,  cut  down  trees  for  building,  and 
do  other  things  useful  for  the  trade.  —  ^3. 

Certificates  shall  be  granted  to  vessels  clearing;  out  for  the  fishery  ;  and  on  arrival  at  Newfoundland  a 
report  shall  be  made  of  such  certificate,  and  registered ;  and  on  leaving  the  fishery  the  usual  clearance 
shall  be  obtained.  Vessels  having  on  board  any  goods  other  than  fish,  &c.  to  forfeit  the  fishing  certiticata 

—  M- 

Persons  throwing  out  ballast,  &c.  to  the  prejudice  of  the  harbours  in  Newfoundland,  shall  be  subject  to 
a  penalty.  ,—  5  5.  ^ 

A  contract  in  writing,  specifying  wages,  and  how  to  be  paid,  must  be  entered  into  with  seamen  and 
fishermen —  ^  7. 

A  fisherman  is  prohibited  receiving  more  than  three  fourths  of  his  wages  during  service  ;  but  the  balance 
due  to  him  is  to  be  paid  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the  covenanted  time  of  service.  No  fisherman 
to  be  turned  otT",  except  for  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  or  other  sufficient  cause,  under  a  penalty,  for  each 
offence,  of  not  less  than  51.  nor  more  than  SO/. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  conditions  in  any  treaty  with  a  foreign  state,  his  Majesty  may  empower  the 
governor  of  Newfoundland  to  remove  any  works  erected  by  British  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  fishery  between  Cape  St.  John  and  Cape  Ray,  and  to  compel  them  to  depart  to  another  place  —  5  12. 

Every  person  so  refusing  to  depart  shall  forfeit  50/.  —  5  13. 

The  governor  is  empowered  to  sell  or  lease  places  within  the  island  called  Ship-rooms ^  14. 

There  are  no  means  whatever  by  which  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  ships 
and  boats  employed,  either  regularly  or  occasionally,  in  the  cod  fishery  on  the  coa.sts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  on  those  of  Norway,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  I.slands,  the  Well- 
bank,  the  Dogger-bank,  the  Broad-four  teens,  &c.  or  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  fish 
annually  caught.      They  must,  however,  be  very  considerable.      See  Fish. 

For  the  regulations,  &c.  as  to  the  importation  of  fish  into  Great  Britain,  see  Fish. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  distant  cod  fishery  may  not  have  pa-s.sed  its  zenith.  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  Catholic  countries,  have  always  been  the  great  markets  for  dried  fish  : 
but  the  observance  of  Lent  is  every  day  becoming  less  strict ;  and  the  demand  for  dried 
fish  will,  it  is  most  likely,  sustain  a  corresponding  decline.  The  relaxed  observance  of 
Lent  in  the  Netherlands  and  elsewhere  has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  injure  the 
herring  fishery  of  Holland. 

Cud  Fishery,  American.  —  The  Americans  have  at  all  times  prosecuted  the  cod  fishery 
■with  great  vigour  and  success.  Their  fishermen  are  remarkable  for  their  activity  and 
enterprise,  sobriety  and  frugality ;  and  their  proximity  to  the  fishing  grounds,  and  the 
other  facilities  they  possess  for  carrying  on  the  fishery,  give  them  advantages  with  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  contend.  In  1795,  the  Americans  employed  in  the  cod  fishery 
about  31,000  tons  of  shijjping;  in  1807,  they  are  said  to  have  employed  70,306  tons: 
but  it  sub.sequently  declined  for  several  years,  and  was  almost  entirely  suspended  during 
the  late  war.  According  to  the  official  returns,  the  Americans  had  85,687  tons  of 
shipping  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  in  1828  ;  but  owing  to  the  slovenly  and  inaccurate 
way  in  which  the  navigation  accounts  laid  before  Congress  have  been  prepared,  —  (for 
proofs  of  this,  see  New  York,) — this  statement  is  entitled  to  no  credit.  'I'he  corrected 
accounts  for  1831    (laid  before  Congress   the   15th  of  February,    1833)  represent  the 
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shipping  engaged  that  year  in  the  cod  fishery  as  amounting  to  60,977  tons.  During  the 
year  ended  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  the  Americans  exported  250,514  quintals  of 
dried,  and  102,770  barrels  of  pickled  cod;  their  aggregate  value  being  about  1,050,000 
dollars. 

"  The  Americans  follow  two  or  more  modes  of  fitting  out  for  the  fisheries.  The  first  is  accomplished 
by  6  or  7  farmers,  or  their  sons,  building  a  schooner  during  winter,  which  they  man  themselves  (as  all 
the  Americans  on  the  sea  coast  are  more  or  less  seamen  as  well  as  farmers) ;  and  after  fitting  the  vessel 
■with  necessary  stores,  they  proceed  to  the  banks,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  Labrador;  and,  loading  their 
vessel  with  fish,  make  a  voyage  between  spring  and  harvest.  The  proceeds  they  divide,  after  paying  any 
balance  they  may  owe  for  outfit.  They  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  gathering  their  crops,  and  proceed 
again  for  another  cargo,  which  is  salted  down,  and  not  afterwards  dried  :  this  is  termed  mud-fish,  and 
kept  for  home  consumption.  The  other  plan  is,  when  a  merchant,  or  any  other,  owning  a  veiise),  lets  her 
to  10  or  15  men  on  shares.  He  finds  the  vessel  and  nets.  The  men  pay  for  all  the  provisions  hooks, 
and  lines,  and  for  the  salt  necessary  to  cure  their  proportion  of  the  fish.  One  of  the  number  is  acknow. 
ledged  master  ;  but  he  has  to  catch  fish  as  well  as  the  others,  and  receives  only  about  20v.  per  month  for 
navigating  the  vessel :  the  crew  have  five  eighths  of  the  fish  caught,  and  the  owners  three  eighths  of 
the  whole. 

"  The  first  spring  voyage  is  made  to  the  banks  ;  the  second  either  to  the  banks.  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or 
the  coast  of  Labrador ;  the  third,  or  fall  voyage,  is  again  to  the  banks  ;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  fall  voyage, 
is  also  made,  sometimes,  to  the  banks." — {M'Gregor,  voL  i.  p.  220  ) 

it  is  stipulated  in  the  first  article  of  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  signed 
at  London,  20th  of  October,  1818,  that  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  alt  sorts 
of  fish  "  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western 
and  northern  coasts  of  Newfoundland  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador, 
to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  roast,  without  pre- 
judice, however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  and  that  the  American 
fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours, 
and  creeks,  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  here  above  described,  and  of  the  coast  of 
Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  without  previous  agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the  inhabitant!!,  pi;o. 
prietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  for  ever  any  liberty 
heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  3  marine 
miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  not 
included  within  the  above  mentioned  limits."  The  American  fishermen  are,  however,  admitted  into  all 
bays,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  of  repairing  damages,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever  ;  and  when  there,  they  are  to  be  placed  under  such  restrictions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  i)revent  their  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them. 

Cod  Fisheri/,  French.  —  France  has  always  eivjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  the  cod 
fishery.  The  following  Table  shows  the  extent  to  which  she  has  carried  it  since  the 
peace : — 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  with  their  Tonnage,  Crews,  and  Cargoes,  that  have  entered  the 
diflerent  Ports  of  France  from  the  Cod  Fishery  during  the  Nine  Years  ending  with  1831.  —  (From 
the  Tableau  General  du  Commerce  de  la  France  for  1831,  p.  346.) 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Cod,  green. 

Cod,  dry. 

Oil. 

Kilog. 

Kitog. 

1823 

184 

16,958 

3,655 

4,407,730 

4,423,739 

415,210 

1824 

348 

36,999 

6,672 

7,677,824 

14,691,189 

1,3.53,898 

1825 

336 

35,172 

6,311 

7,288,<»49 

15,823,731 

1,294,3:;6 

182f. 

341 

38,938 

7,088 

8,627,341 

15,591,664 

1,06;>,C7(» 

1827 

387 

44,868 

8,238 

9,046,145 

1.0,1)70,250 

1, 201^623 

1H28 

381 

45,094 

7,1«57 

12,838,291 

17,2.56,1.55 

1,395,897 

1821) 

414 

SO,.i74 

9,428 

10,548,878 

30,377,594 

l,rHJ9,147 

1830 

377 

45,036 

8,174 

10,410,302 

13,645,790 

1,156,059 

1831 

302 

35,180 

6,243 

9,922,680 

12,817,943 

1,163,229 

The  quantities  of  oil  are  exclusive  of  drachcs  ihuiles  non  epur^s) ;  there  are  also  sounds,  &c.  Mar. 
seilles,  Granville,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  La  Kochelle,  and  Nantes,  are  the  principal  jiorts  whence  shiiis 
are  fitted  out  for  the  fishery. 

But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  prosperity  of  this  branch  of  industry,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  be  really  so  beneficial  to  France  as  would  at  first  sight  ajipcar.  It 
dejiends  more  upon  artificial  regulations  than  upon  any  thing  else.  Foreign  cod  is  ex- 
cluded from  tlie  French  markets  by  the  oppressive  duty  witli  which  it  is  loaded  ;  and 
the  comparatively  great  demand  for  dried  fish  in  Catliolic  countries  renders  this  a  very 
great  lioon  to  the  French  fishermen.  15ut  it  is  admitted,  that  this  would  not  be  enough 
to  sustain  the  fishery;  and  bounties  amounting  to  about  1,500,000  fr.,  or  60,000/.  a 
year,  are  paid  to  those  engaged  in  it.      These,  however,  have  been  recently  reduced. 

Si.  Pierre  and  INIiquelon,  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  belong  to  the 
French.  Their  right  of  tsliing  ui)on  the  shores  of  that  island,  and  upon  the  great  bank, 
was  replaced,  in  1814,  ujwn  the  footing  on  which  it  stood  in  1792.  This  concession  lias 
been  much  objected  to  l)y  IMr.  INI'Gregor  and  others;  we  believe,  however,  that  they 
have  materially  over-rated  its  influence. 

COFFEE  (Ger.  Koj}'^,  K«ff,hohnen  ;  Du.  Koff,/,  Koffihoonen;  Da.  Kaffe,  Kaffehunner- 
Sw.  Koffe;  l-'r.  It.  and  Port.  Caffc ;  Sp.  Cafe;  Hus.  Kofi;  Pol.  Kawa  ;  Lat.  Cofea, 
Ciiffcn;  Arab.  Bun;  Malay,  Ktlua  ;  Pers.  Toc/itm,  Kcweli ;  Turk.  Chauhe),  the  berries 
of  the  coffee  pkmt  (  Cojfeu  Arubiea  Lin.-).  They  are  generally  of  an  oval  form,  smaller 
than  a  horse-bean,  and  of  a  tough,  close,  and  hard  texture ;  they  are  prominent  on 
the  one  side  and  flattened  on  the  other,  having  a  deeply  marked  furrow  running  length* 
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wise  along  the  flattened  side ;  they  are  moderately  heavy,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  a 
somewhat  bitterish  taste. 

Historical  Notice  of  Coffee.  —  The  coffee  plant  is  a  native  of  that  part  of  Arabia 
called  Yemen ;  but  it  is  now  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
India,  in  Java,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  &c.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  period 
when  it  began  to  be  roasted,  and  the  decoction  used  as  a  drink,  though  the  discovery 
is  not  supposed  to  date  further  back  than  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  No 
mention  of  it  is  made  by  any  ancient  writer  ;  nor  by  any  of  the  moderns  previously  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  Leonhart  Rauwolf,  a  German  physician,  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
European  who  has  taken  any  notice  of  coffee.  His  work  was  published  in  1573,  and 
his  account  is,  in  some  respects,  inaccurate.  Coffee  was,  however,  very  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Prosper  Albinus,  who  had  been  in  Egypt  as  physician  to  the  Venetian 
consul,  in  his  works  de  Plantis  Egypti,  and  de  Medicina  Egyptiorum,  published  in  1591 
and  1592. 

A  public  coffee-house  was  opened  for  the  first  time,  in  London,  in  1652.  A  Turkey 
merchant,  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  having  brought  along  with  him  from  the  Levant 
some  bags  of  coffee,  and  a  Greek  servant  accustomed  to  make  it,  his  house  was  thronged 
with  visiters  to  see  and  taste  this  new  sort  of  liquor.  And  being  desirous  to  gratify  his 
friends  without  putting  himself  to  inconvenience,  he  allowed  his  servant  to  make  and 
sell  coffee  publicly.  In  consequence  of  this  permission,  the  latter  opened  a  coffee-house 
in  St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  on  the  spot  where  the  Virginia  Coffee-house  now  stands. 
Garraway's  was  the  first  coffee-house  opened  after  the  great  fire  in  1666.  —  {Moseley  on 
Coffee,  5th  ed.  p.  15.)* 

M.  de  la  Roque  mentions  that  tlie  use  of  coffee  was  first  introduced  into  France  in 
the  period  between  1640  and  1660;  and  he  further  states,  that  the  first  coffee-house 
for  the  sale  of  coffee  in  France  was  opened  at  Marseilles,  in  1671;  and  that  one  was 
opened  at  Paris  in  the  following  year.  —  (  Voyage  de  la  Syrie,  tom.  ii.  pp.  310 — 319.) 

Some  time  between  1680  and  1690,  the  Dutch  planted  coffee  beans  they  had  procured 
from  Mocha,  in  the  vicinity  of  Batavia.  In  1690,  they  sent  a  plant  to  Europe  ;  and  it 
was  from  berries  obtained  from  this  plant  that  the  first  coffee  plantations  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Surinam  were  derived. 

Progressive  Consxtmption  of  Coffee  in  Great  Britain,  Influence  of  the  Duties.  —  In 
1660,  a  duty  of  4cZ.  a  gallon  was  laid  on  all  coffee  made  and  sold.  Previously  to  1732, 
the  duty  on  coffee  amounted  to  2s.  a  pound ;  but  an  act  was  then  passed,  in  compliance 
with  the  solicitations  of  the  West  India  planters,  reducing  the  duty  to  Is.  6d.  a  pound; 
at  which  it  stood  for  many  years,  producing,  at  an  average,  about  10,000/.  a  year.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  prevalence  of  smuggling,  caused  by  the  too  great  magni- 
tude of  the  duty,  the  revenue  declined,  in  1783,  to  2,869/.  10s.  lO^d.  And  it  having 
been  found  impossible  otherwise  to  check  the  practice  of  clandestine  importation,  the 
duty  was  reduced,  in  1784,  to  6d.  The  consequences  of  this  wise  and  salutary  measure 
were  most  beneficial.  Instead  of  being  reduced,  the  revenue  was  immediately  raised 
to  near  three  times  its  previous  amount,  or  to  7,200/.  15s.  9c/.,  showing  that  the  con- 
rumption  of  legally  imported  coffee  must  have  increased  in  about  a  ninefold  proportion  I 
—  a  striking  and  conclusive  proof,  as  INIr.  Bryan  Edwards  has  observed,  of  the  effect  of 
heavy  taxation  in  defeating  its  own  object.  —(^Hist.  of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 
8vo  ed.) 

The  history  of  the  coffee  trade  abounds  with  similar  and  even  more  striking  examples 
of  tlie  superior  productiveness  of  low  duties.  In  1807,  the  duty  was  Is.  Sd.  a  pound  ; 
and  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  1,170,164  lbs.,  yielding 
a  revenue  of  161,245/.  lis.  Ad.  In  1808,  the  duty  was  reduced  from  Is.  M.  to  Id.  ; 
and  in  1809,  there  were  no  fewer  than  9,251,847  lbs.  entered  for  home  consumption, 
yielding,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  duty,  a  revenue  of  245,856/.  8s.  4t/.  The 
duty  having  been  raised,  in  1819,  from  'id.  to  Is.  a  pound,  the  quantity  entered  for 
home  consumption,  in  1824,  was  7,993,041  lbs.,  yielding  a  revenue  of  407,544/.  4s.  3rf. 
In  1824,  however,  the  duty  being  again  reduced  from  Is.  to  6d.,  the  quantity  entered 
for  home  consumption,  in  1825,  was  10,766,1 12  lbs.,  and  in  1831  it  had  increased  to 
22,740,627  lbs.,  yielding  a  nett  revenue  of  583,751/. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  may,  at  present,  be  estimated  at  about 
23,000,000  lbs.,  producing  about  600,000/.  of  revenue. 

We  subjoin 

•  Charles  II.  attempted,  by  a  proclamation  issued  in  1(T75,  to  suppress  coffee-houses,  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  resorted  to  by  disaffected  persons  who  "  devised  and  spread  abroad  divers  false,  malicious, 
and  scandalous  reports,  to  the  defamation  of  his  Majesty's  government,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  nation."  The  opinion  of  the  Judges  having  been  taken  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
proceeding,  they  resolved,  "  That  retailing  coffee  might  be  an  innocent  trade ;  but  as  it  was  used  to 
nourish  sedition,  spread  lies,  and  scandalise  great  men,  it  might  also  be  a  common  nuisance !  " 
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L  Quantities  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Coffee  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

each  Year  since  1822. 


Years  ended 

British 
Plantation. 

Foreign 
Plant- 
ation. 

East 
India. 

Total. 

Years  ended 

British 
Plantation. 

ation. 

East 
India. 

Total. 

5th  Jan.  1822 

—  1823 

—  1824 

—  1825 

—  182ti 

—  1827 

Ll,s. 
7,386,0fi0 
7,494,218 
8,218,342 
7,947,85)0 
10,(i22,376 
12,409,000 

Lbs. 

764 
3,416 

881 
1,540 
2,849 
2,753 

I.bi. 
206,177 
171,717 
235,697 
313,513 
457,745 
791,570 

Lbs. 

7,593,001 
7,669,351 
8,454,920 
8,262,943 
11,082,970 
13,203,323 

5th  Jan.  1828 

—  1829 

—  1830 

—  1831 

—  1832 

—  1833 

Lbs. 
14,676,968 
16,151,239 
18,495,407 
21,697,966 
21,501,966 
20,964,301 

Lbs. 
1,210 
2,984 
6,197 
3,971 
3,940 
17,591 

Lbs. 
888,198 
973,410 
974,576 
989,585 
1,234,721 
1,970,635 

15,566,376 
17,127,633 
19,476,180 
22,691,522 
22,740,627 
22,952,527 

IL  An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Coffee  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  Great  Britain,  the  Rates  of 
Duty  thereon,  and  the  Produce  of  the  Duties,  each  Year  since  1789. 


Qtiantities  retained 

Rates  of  Dutj  on 

Nett  Revenue  of  Customs  and 
Excise. 

Yean. 

for  Home 
Consumption. 

BritishPlantation. 

East  India. 

Lbs. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  cent.ad  valorem. 

£      :  *.     d. 

1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 

930,141 
973,110 

1,047,276 
946,066 

1,070,438 

S.      d. 

0    lOi 

S.      d. 

2      OJ 

£    t.   a. 

Nil. 

46,286    17    11 
60,799      7      4 
57,659      6    11 
48,825      6      2 
67,357    11      9 

1794 
1795 

969,512 
1,054,588 

1  ~5J 

2  ~6| 

— 

74,430      4      6 
65,788      3      7 

1796 

396,953 



30,048      6    11 

1797 

637,001 

1~5} 

3  ""7 



92,469      3    11 

1798 

697,487 

1      51 

2      71 



78,966      6      9 

1799 

682,4.>2 

1      51 

2      71 

2      0      0 

74,001      2      2 

1800 

826,590 

142,867     11      6 

1801 

750,861 

1      5| 

2  ""? 

2    "0     0 

106,076      2      7 

1802 

829,435 

1      6 

2      7i 

2      0      0 

72,183      2      3 

1803 

905,532 

1      6| 

1    111 

2    16      3 

72,093    15     8 

1804 

1,061,327 

1      U 

2      o| 

3      2      6 

151,388      0    11 

1805 

1,201,736 

1      71 

2      01 

3      3      9 

120,172    18      7 

1806 

1,157,014 

2      Of 

3      7    11 

152,759      6      9 

1807 

1,170,164 



161,245    11      4 

1808 

1,069,691 

0      7 

0    10 

3    "7    11 

229,738    16      8 

1809 

9,251,837 

0     7 

0    10 

3      6      8 

245,886      8      4 

1810 

6,308,096 

176,567      1      4 

1811 

6,390,122 



__ 



212,890    12    10 

1812 

8,118,734 





__ 

255,184      7      1 

1813 

8,788,601 

0     7f 

0    lOf 

3    19     2 

Custom  records  destroyed. 

1814 

6,324,267 

0      7| 

0    llj 

Nil. 

213,513    18      4 

1815 

6,117,311 

258,702    18      3 

1816 

7,557,471 



__ 



£90,834      0    11 

1817 

8,688,726 







296,540      5      1 

1818 

7.967,857 







250,106      4    10 

1819 

7,429,3.52 

1      0 

1      6 



292,154      8    10 

1820 

6,869,286 







340,223     6      7 

1821 

7,327,283 







371,252      5      6 

1822 

7,404,204 

— . 





374,596    19      7 

1823 

8,209,245 







416,324      3      9 

1824 

7,993,040 

_ 

__ 



407,544      4      3 

1825 

10,766,112 

0      6 

0      9 



307,204    14      2 

1826 

12,724,139 







324,667     11       1 

1827 

14,974,378 







384,994     13      2 

1828 

16,522,423 







425,389      3      7 

1829 

18,906,373 





_ 

484,975    10      8 

1830 

21,840,520 

._ 

_ 

_ 

558,.544      3    10 

1831 

21,747,813 

— . 

.— 

— 

5.59,431     19      6 

1832 

22,053,326 

— 

— 

— 

575,264    18  .  8 

111.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Coffee  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  several  British 
Colonies  and  Plantations,  from  the  British  Possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  from  Foreign  Countries, 
in  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of  January,  1833;  distinguishing  the  several  Sorts  of  Coffee,  and  the 
Colonics  and  Countries  from  which  the  same  was  imported.  —  {Pail.  Paper,  No.  321.  Sess.  1833.) 


Colonies  and  Countries  from  which  imported. 

Of  the  British 

Possessions  in 

America,  and  of 

Sierra  Leone. 

Of  the  East 
Indies  and 
Mauritius. 

Of  the  Foreign 
Plantations. 

Total  Quantity 
Imported. 

British  colonies  and  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica ;  viz. 

Antigua        .               -                .            . 

Barbadocs 

Dominica          -                  .                   . 

fircnada                ... 

Jamaica         ... 

Montserrat              ... 

Nevis              ... 

SL  Christopher 

St.  Lucia 

Trinidad               ... 

B.^hamas           .                   .     -             . 

Beijuudai          .               . 

Lbs. 

49,888 

158,191 

1,350,401 

8,749 

19,405,843 

154 

112 

1,074 

84,512 

91,532 

Lbs. 

Lb: 

*'                7 
96 

"■      51,036 

LU. 

49,888 

158,198 

1,350,401 

8,749 

19,405,9a3 

164 

112 

1,074 

84,512 

91,532 

31,036 

33 

X  2 
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III.  Account  of  tlie  Quantity  of  Codfee  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  —  conlinued. 


Colonies  and  Countries  from  wluch  imported. 

Of  ilie  BrltUh 

Possessions  in 

America,  and  of 

Sierra  Le:,ne. 

Of  the  East 
Indies  and 
Mauritius. 

Of  the  Foreisn 
Plantations. 

Total  Quantity 
imported. 

1 

Demerara              -                 -            - 

Berbice               -                    -                - 

British  North  American  colonies 
Sierra  Leone              -              - 
West  coast  of  Africa        .               -             - 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 

St.  Helena               -                   -                  - 
Mauritius              -                     -                     - 
British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies;  viz. 

East  India  Company's  territories,  ex.  J 
elusive  of  Singapore        -                -J 

Singapore           -               - 

Ceylon           -                  - 
Java           -                  .                .                - 
Philippine  Islands         ... 
China           ... 
Hayti        .               .                  .                   - 
Foreign  colonies  in  the  West  Indies ;  viz. 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico           -                 -              - 
United  States  of  America 
Mexico           -                  ... 
Columbia               ... 
Brazil 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plat.^ 
Chili          -                 -    _       - 
Peru       .                 .                 .                - 
Europe              -                 ... 

Total 

Lht. 

1,200,7:1 

2,291,497 

60 

Si 

I              I 

10 

lAt. 

17,321 

257 

26,616 

2,780,668 
3,611,456 
2,824,998 
1,136,234 
27,578 
54 

301,710 
104 

Lbs. 

72,930 

'  1,261,971 

4,778,722 

196,943 

1,120,578 

402 

451,673 

6,661,151 

1,067 

2,077 

241 

34,132 

1,2(X),7P1 

2,291,497 

63 

33 

72,9.-0 
17,3'il 

26,646 

2,780,668 

3,611,456 
2,824,998 
1,136,234 
27,578 
54 
1,261,971 

4,778,72-2 

196,943 

1,422,288 

402 

451,673 

6,661,151 

1,067 

2,077 

241 

34,246 

24,642,890 

10,727,026 

14,613,023 

49,982,939 

IV.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Coffee  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of 
January,  1833;  distinguishing  the  several  Sorts  of  Cotlee,  and  the  Countries  to  which  the  same  was 
exported.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  321.  Sess.  1833.) 
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V.  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Duties  received  on  Coffee  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  in  tl.e 
Year  ending  5th  of  January,  ISSJ;  distinguishing  each  Sort  of  Coffee,  and  the  nett  Produce  of  the 
Duties  on  C'oftce  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  such  Year.  —  (.Pari.  Paper,  No.  oil.  Sess.  l.SJo  ) 


Year  ending  5th  of  January,  1833. 

In  Great  Britain. 

In  Ireland. 

In  the  Unitfd 
Ivingdom. 

Of  the  British  possessions  in  America 

Of  Sierra  Leone               .                  ... 

Of  the  East  Indies  and  Mauritius 

Other  sorts                 .... 

Total  gross  receipt              •                -     ■      - 

Nett  produce               -              -            •       £ 

£      S.    d. 

503,025  IS    6 

106    0    3 

73,016  14    2 

108  17    9 

£      s.  rf. 

21,895    0    0 

878    7"  9 
0  17    6 

£     s.   d. 

524,920  18    e 

lOG    0    3 

73,895    1  11 

109  15    3 

576,257  10    8 

22,774    5    3j  599,031  15  11  | 

575,26*18    8|    22,773    7    3  1598,038    5  11  1 

The  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "  has  led  to  the  most 
wonderful  change  that  ever  took  place  in  the  diet  of  modern  civilised  nations, — a  change 
liighly  important  both  in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view.  These  beverages  liave 
the  admirable  advantage  of  affording  stimulus  without  producing  intoxication,  or  any  ot 
its  evil  consequences.  Lovers  of  tea  or  coffee  are,  in  fact,  rarely  drinkers  ;  and  hence 
the  use  of  these  beverages  has  benefited  both  manners  and  morals.  Raynal  observes 
that  the  use  of  tea  has  contributed  more  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Chinese  than  the  severest 
laws,  the  most  eloquent  discourses,  or  the  best  treatises  on  morality."  —  (Scohman,  17th 
of  October,  1827.) 

Siippli/  and  Consumption  of  Coffee.  —  Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  consum])tion  of 
coffee  in  tliis  country,  the  Continent,  and  America,  the  great  value  of  the  article,  the 
large  amount  of  capital  and  labour  employed  in  its  production,  and  the  shipjiing  required 
for  its  transport,  it  has  become  a  commodity  of  primary  commercial  importance.  It 
deserves  particular  attention,  too,  ina.smuch  as  there  are  few,  if  any,  articles  that  exhibit 
such  variations,  not  only  as  to  consumption,  but  al.so  as  to  growth  and  price.  Tliese  are 
occa.sioned  partly  by  changes  of  commercial  regulations  and  duties,  and  partly,  also,  by 
the  plant  requiring  4  or  5  years  before  it  comes  to  bear  ;  so  that  the  supjily  is  neither 
suddenly  increased  when  the  demand  increases,  nor  diminished  when  it  falls  off.  St. 
Domingo  used  formerly  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  sujiply,  having  exported,  in 
1786,  about  35,000  tons;  and  it  is  supposed  that,  but  for  the  negro  insuri-ection  which 
broke  out  in  1792,  the  exports  of  that  year  would  have  amounted  to  42,000  tons.  The 
devastation  occasioned  by  this  event  caused,  for  a  series  of  years,  an  almost  total  ce.ssation 
of  supplies.  Recently,  however,  they  have  again  begun  to  increase ;  and  are  under- 
stood to  amount,  at  present,  to  above  20,000  tons  a  year.  From  Cuba,  the  exports 
of  coffee  have  within  these  few  years  rather  declined,  owing  partly  to  an  increa.sed  con- 
sumption in  the  island,  and  partly  to  the  efforts  of  the  planters  having,  a  little  time  back, 
been  more  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar :  they  may  at  present  amount  to  from 
18,000  to  20,000  tons;  or,  including  Porto  Rico,  to  25,O'0O  or  27,000  ton.s.  In  Java, 
also,  the  exports  of  coffee  have,  of  late,  been  on  the  decline,  but  not  to  any  consi- 
derable extent.  In  Jamaica  and  the  other  British  West  India  colonies,  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  was  greatly  extended  during  the  prevalence  of  the  high  prices,  but  the  imports 
liave  fallen  off  from  12,000  tons  in  1829,  to  about  10,800  tons  in  1832.  In  Brazil,  the 
growth  of  coffee  has  increased  with  unjjrecedented  rajjidity.  So  late  as  1821,  the  quantity 
of  coffee  exported  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  did  not  exceed  7,500  tons  ;  whereas  it  now 
amounts  to  about  30,000  tons !  *  This  extraordinary  increa.se  has  probably  been,  in 
some  measure,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen, 
whether  the  growth  of  coffee  may  not  now  be  checked  by  the  late  cessation  of  that  abo- 
minable traffic.  The  culture  of  coffee  in  India  and  Ceylon  is  daily  l)ecoming  of  more 
importance.  In  India,  it  is  raised  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  quantity 
exported  is,  at  present,  believed  to  exceed  4,000,000  lbs.  The  exports  from  Ceylon, 
in  1830,  were  1,669,490 lbs.  The  total  imports  of  coffee  into  Great  Britain  frotn  the 
East  Indies,  in  1832,  were  10,407,897  lbs. 

The  following  may,  we  believe,  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of  the  annual  ex- 
ports of  coffee  from  the  principal  places  where  it  is  produced,  and  of  the  annual  consumption 
in  tho.se  countries  into  which  it  is  imported  from  nbroad,  at  the  present  time  : 

Kiports.  Tons. 

Mocha,  Hodcida,  and  other  Arabian  ports 

Java  -  -  -  .  . 

Sumatra  and  other  parts  of  India 

Brazil  and  the  Spanish  Main 

St.  Domingo  ... 

Cuba  anil  I'orto  Rico  ... 

British  West  India  colonics 

Dutch  West  India  colonies 

French  West  India  colonies  and  the  Isle  de  Bourbon 


in.u'O 

li^.K^O 

42,()(  (J 
i'O.OfO 


ll,(;()0 

.'■|.l(,0 


■  1 17,000 


•  M.  Montveran  is  pleased  to  inform  us,  in  his  Essai  ttc  S/a/isliqiw  svr  Ifs  Colonirs,  a  wt  rk  .■. 
rcsp(H-t,(  of  considerable  merit  (Piices  Justiticatives,  p.  11. 1,  that  the  cxi)or(.s  of  c  )tlW  Ir.im  ilr- 
18.M>-31  amounted  to  1,86.';,000  kilog.  =  1,8.6  lop.:     In  point  of  fact  tl.ev  were  more  than  20  ti    es  H\ 


other 

razil  In 

as  much. 
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ConsnmpUcib 
Great  Britain  -  •  .        - 

Netherlands  and  Holland 
Germany  and  countries  round  the  Baltic 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey  in  Europe,  the  Levant,  &c. 
America  .... 


Tons. 
10,500 
40,500 
Si,(00 
35,000 
£0,500 


138,500 


Of  this  quantity,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  and  America  amounts  to  nearly  a 
fourth  part,  and  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  almost  entirely  since  1 807. 

Of  the  entire  export  of  coffee  from  Arabia,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  5,000  or  G,000 
tons  finds  its  way  to  the  places  mentioned  above ;  so  that,  supposing  these  estimates  to 
be  about  correct,  it  follows  that  the  supply  of  coffee  is,  at  present,  about  equal  to  the 
demand.  The  latter  is,  however,  rapidly  increasing ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  s<-iy  whether 
it  be  destined  to  outrun,  keep  pace  with,  or  fall  short  of  the  supply.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think,  that  though  they  may  occasionally  vary  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  thousand  tons  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  probability  is  that  they 
will  be  pretty  nearly  balanced  ;  so  that,  supposing  peace  to  be  preserved,  we  do  not  anti- 
cipate any  very  great  variation  of  price.  The  prices  of  1827,  1828,  1829,  and  IS.'JO, 
seem  to  have  been  a  good  deal  below  the  average.  This  depression  naturally  checked 
production  and  stimulated  consumption,  so  that  prices  rose  considerably  in  1831,  1832, 
and  1833  ;  but  the  advance,  in  the  last,  has  not  been  maintained,  at  least  to  the  whole 
extent.  Such  oscillations  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  take  place ;  but  unless  the  cost 
of  producing  coffee  should  be  permanently  increased  or  diminished,  |they  can  only  be 
temporary. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  has  been  more  than  trebled  since  l.<?21, 
in  whicl)  year  it  amounted  to  6,680  tons.  Part  of  this  increase  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  5  to  2  cents  per  pound;  part  to  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  coffee  ;  and  a  part,  perhaps,  to  the  increase  of  temperance  societies.  Probably, 
also,  it  was  in  some  degree  ascribable  to  the  comparatively  high  duties  formerly  laid  on 
the  teas  imported  into  the  United  States ;  these,  however,  finally  ceased  in  1833. 

Account  of  the  Imports  of  Coffee  into  the  United  States,  the  Exports  from  the  same,  and  the  Quantities 
lelt  for  Home  Consumption,  during  each  of  theTwelve  Years  ending  with  the  30th  of  September,  1832. 
— {Ptipers  published  by  Order  of  Congress.) 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Left  for  Home  Consumption. 

Lbl. 

Un. 

Lbl. 

Ton*. 

1S21 

21,273,659 

9,387,596 

11,886,063 

5,306 

1822 

25,782,390 

7,267,119 

18,515,271 

8.266 

1S23 

37,3.37,732 

20,100,687 

16,437,045 

7,338 

1821 

39,224,251 

19,427,227 

19,797,024 

8,838 

1825 

45,190,630 

24,512,568 

20,678,062 

9.231 

1826 

43,319,497 

11,584,713 

31,734,784 

14.167 

1827 

50,051,986 

21,697,789 

28,354,197 

12,t)58 

1828 

55,1!H,697 

16,037,964 

39,156,733 

17.481 

1829 

51,133,538 

18,083,843 

33,049,695 

14,754 

1830 

51,488.248 

13,124,561 

38,363,(87 

17,127 

1831 

81,759,386 

6,05ti,fi29 

75,702,757 

33,796 

1832 

91.722,329 

55,251,158 

40,471.171 

18,067 

Mr.  Cook  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  imports  of  coffee  into  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain, 
a  nd  of  the  stocks  on  hand  on  the  31st  of  December  each  year :  — 


Imports. 

Stock*.                         1 

1830. 

1831. 

]83i 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Ton*. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Tont. 

TonM. 

France               -               - 

13,(X)0 

8,.':00 

13,130 

e.i.w 

2,900 

5,100 

Trieste,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn 

l'.',100 

6,430 

13,570 

4,300 

1,250 

6,200 

Antwerp       .... 

21,200 

5,130 

8,400 

4,000 

2,850 

1,900 

Rotterdam           .           ... 

4,5<X) 

11,740 

14,200 

3,600 

4,.500 

7,500 

Amsterdam                 .              -            - 

9,000 

10,700 

10,550 

5.800 

6,000 

7,480 

Hamburgh              ... 

20,250 

17,380 

22,.5no 

10,700 

7,.5fK) 

11,000 

Bremen                .             ... 

4,9n0 

4,.3.30 

6,130 

2,000 

1.750 

2,680 

Copenhagen               ... 

1,340 

1,.570 

1,670 

350 

490 

600 

I'etersburgh        .           .           .        - 
Totals 

.500 

1,200 

1,700 

300 

1,000 

960 

86,850 

66,780 

91,&50 

37,200 

28,240 

4."),42<) 

Great  Britain        ... 
Continent  and  Great  Britain 

18,290 

19,350 

22,370 

13,420 

12,530 

12,180 

105,140 

8tsl30 

114,220 

50,620 

40,770 

.55,600 

{State  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  for  1832,  p.  19.  &  21.) 
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According  fo  Mr.  Cook,  the  prices  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo  coffee,  exclusive  of  the  duty,  in  the 
London  market,  at  the  close  of  each  year  since  1811,  have  been  — 


Years. 

Jamaica. 

St-  Domingo. 

Years. 

Jamaica. 

St.  Domingo. 

Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

S.           s. 

S.          S. 

S.           s. 

S.          S. 

1814 

81  to  105 

90  to  104 

1824 

SO  to  102 

58  to    61 

1815 

61  —  110 

72—    80 

1825 

48  —  100 

55—    Sa 

1816 

68  —  102 

74—   75 

1826 

42—95 

50—51 

1817 

86  —  105 

93—98 

1827 

30—80 

37—39 

1818 

134  — 155 

144  —  148 

1828 

28—80 

36-38 

1819 

147  —  1S5 

128  -  134 

1S29 

30—75 

32—    34 

1820 

112  —  135 

118  — l-'O 

1830 

32—    78 

^—    35 

1821 

85  —  125 

98  —  102 

1831 

50—86 

45—46 

1822 

85  —  1.35 

95  —  100 

1832 

60—90 

55—    57 

1823 

79-117 

75—    79 

1833 

77  —  110 

65—    6i> 

The  following  extract  from  the  Price  Current  of  Messrs.  Corrie  and  Co.  shows  the  prices  of  the  different 
sorts  of  coffee  in  lyondon  on  the  20th  of  September,  1833. 


Coffee,  ^  cwt 

( triage  and  ord. 


s.  d.       s.    d.    Dutj. 
81)  0  to    91  01 


Jimain     J  g"'>'l  and  fineord.  —    S'2  0  -  100  0 

Jamaica,    S  lowtogood  mid.  —1010—1130 

(  fine  mid.  and  tine  —  114  0  —  123  0 

-triage  and  ord.      —    60  0  —   84  0 

>  good  and  fineord.  —   82  0—    90  0 

( low  to  good  mill  —    92  0  —  100  0 

fine  mid  and  fine—  101  0  —  105  0 

'triage  and  ord.      —    80  0—    910 

I  good  and  fine  ord.—    93  0—    98  0 

I  low  to  good  mid.    —    99  0  —  105  0 

fine  mid.  and  fine  — 

Sierra  Leone  .         580—   61  0 


Sis. 


Mocha 

E.  India  Co.'s 
Ceylon 
Sumatra 
Samarang 
Batavia 


J.  d.  s.  d.  Duty 
bd.  75  0  to  120  0"!  v^r 
-  160  0  -  ISO  0  I  f,^- 
-""        C7  6^'^2ir. 

I'oss. 


—  64  6  — 

—  55  0  —  5!)  0 

—  60  0  —  63  0  ■,  o . 

—  61  0  —  72  OJ  ** 


Brazil  ord.  to  good  ord.  —  59  0  —   64  0^ 

fineord.  and coloury —  65  0 —   67  0  1 

St  Domingo         -  _  64  0  —    6i)  0  | 

Havannah        .  _  58  0  —   80OV14O*. 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba  —  58  0  —   75  0  ( 

Porto  Rico       -  —  58  0  —   68  0  I 

La  Guayra  -       —  60  0  —   67  0  J 


Notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  of  the  duties  on  coffee  in  1824,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  still  too  high.  At  this  moment  they  amount  to  50  per  cent,  on  the 
price  of  very  tine  coffee,  and  to  75  or  90  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  inferior  sorts.  Were 
tlie  duties  on  British  plantation  coffee  reduced  to  3d.  per  lb.  (28s.  a  cwt.),  antl  those 
on  Mocha  and  East  India  coffee  to  4d.  per  lb.  (37s.  4d.  a  cwt.),  the  consumption  would 
be  so  much  extended,  that,  instead  of  being  diminished,  the  revenue  would  be  decidedly 
increased.  The  increase  of  consumption  mentioned  above  must  not,  however,  he  wholly 
attributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1824  :  the  low  prices  from  that  year  to  \S30 
had,  no  doubt,  a  material  effect  in  facilitating  the  formation  of  a  taste  for  coffee.  The 
great  reduction  in  the  price  of  low  brown  sugar  (at  least  1  hd.  per  lb. )  must  also  have 
assisted  the  consumption  of  coffee,  —  the  one  being  so  necessary  to  the  extensive  use  of 
the  other.  The  small  increa.sc  of  consumption  since  1830  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  rise  of  prices ;  but  were  the  duty  reduced  to  3d,,  this  rise  would  be  coimteracted, 
and  the  consumption  would  again  ra])idly  increase  ;  nor,  ])rovided  il;ist  India  were  ad 
mitted  at  a  duty  of  4</.,  and  foreign  at  a  duty  of  Cut.,  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  the 
increased  consumption  would  have  any  material  influence  on  the  price. 

Species  of  Coffee.  Roasliin/,  Sfc.  —  'I'lie  coffee  of  Mocha  is  generally  esteemed  the 
best;  then  follow  the  coffees  of  Jamaica,  Dominica,  Berbice,  Demcrara,  Bourbon,  Java, 
Martinique,  and  Hayti.  Arabian  or  ]\Ioc)ia  coffee  is  produced  in  a  very  dry  climate, 
the  best  being  raised  upon  mountainous  .slopes  and  sandy  soils.  The  most  fertile  soils 
are  not  suitable  for  the  growth  of  very  fine  coffee.  i\Ir.  Bryan  Edwards  oI)serves,  that 
"  a  rich  deep  soil,  frequently  meliorated  by  sliowers,  will  produce  a  luxuriant  tree  and  a 
great  crop ;  but  the  beans,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  dingy  green,  prove,  for  nianv  years, 
rank  and  vapid."  And  the  same  remark  is  made  liy  Mr.  Crawfurd,  with  respect  to  the 
coffee  of  Java.  — (i?«s<  Indian  Archijtelitgo,  vol.  i.  p.  487.)  Coffee  is  improved  by  being 
kept ;  it  then  becomes  of  a  paler  colour. 

Mocha,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Turkey  coffee,  should  be  chosen  of  a  greenish 
light  olive  hue,  fresh  and  new,  free  from  any  mustiness,  the  berries  of  a  niiddlin"  size, 
clean,  plump,  and  without  any  intermixture  of  sticks  or  other  ini|)inities.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  false  jiacked.  Good  West  India  coHee  should  be  of 
a  greenish  colour,  fresh,  free  from  any  unplea.sant  smell,  the  berries  small  and  unbroken. 

Coffee  berries  readily  imbibe  exhalations  from  other  bwlies,  and  therel)y  acquire  an 
adventitious  and  disagrt-cable  flavour.  Sugar  placed  near  cofl'ee  will,  in  a  short  time,  so 
impregnate  the  berries,  as  to  injure  their  flavour.  Dr.  Moseley  mention.s,  that  a  few  bags 
of  pepper,  on  board  a  ship  from  India,  spoiled  a  whole  cargo  of  coflee. 

"  The  roasting  of  the  berry  to  a  proper  degree  requires  great  nicety :  the  virtue  and 
agrceal)leness  of  the  drink  depend  ujion  it;  and  both  are  often  injured  by  ilic  ordinary 
method.  Bernier  says,  when  lie  was  at  Cairo,  where  coflee  is  so  nuich  uswl,  lie  wr.s 
assured  by  the  best  judges,  that  there  were  only  two  people  in  that  great  city  who  un- 
derstood how  to  prepare  it  in  perfection.  If  it  be  under-done,  its  virtues  will  not  be 
imparted,  and,  in  use,  it  will  load  and  oppress  the  stomach ;  if  it  be  over.done,  i(  will 
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yield  a  flat,  burnt,  and  bitter  taste,  its  virtues  will  be  destroyed,  and,  in  use,  it  will  heat 
tlie  body,  and  act  as  an  astringent."  —  (^Moseley,  p.  39.) 

Adulteration  of  Coffee.  —  A  mill  for  grinding  coffee  may  be  bought  for  a  small  sura  ; 
and  no  one  who  has  tiie  means  of  grinding  it  at  home  ought  to  purch.ase  it  ground, 
unless  from  shops  of  tlie  first  respectability.  Ground  coffee  is  liable  to  be,  and  in  point 
of  fact  IS,  very  extensively  adulterated  with  succory,  beans,  roasted  corn,  &c.  The 
facilities  for  this  fraudulent  intermixture  are  so  very  great  as  to  render  it  impossible 
materially  to  lessen  them  otherwise  than  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty. 

Regulations  with  respect  to  SaU,  hnportation,  S[C.  —  Roasted  beans  and  rj'e,  reduced  to  powder,  have 
frequently  been  used  to  adulterate  ground  coffee:  and  the  possession  of  such  substitutes  for  coffee  was 
formerly  an  offence  punishable  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  articles,  and  a  penalty  of  lOOi  But  by  the  act 
3  Geo.  4.  c.  53.,  persons  who  are  tiol  dealers  in  ctiffee  may  take  a  licence  for  roasting  and  selling  corn,  peas, 
beans,  orparsneps,  labelling  the  parcels  with  the  names,  and  conforming  to  the  various  regulations  pre- 
scribed in  the  act. 

Dealers  in  coHee  must  take  out  3  licence,  renewable  annually,  which,  at  present,  costs  lis. 

No  coffee  can  be  imported  in  packages  of  less  than  100  lbs.  netl  weight. 

No  abatement  of  duties  is  made  on  account  of  any  damage  coffee  may  have  received.  , 

Coffee  cannot  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America  or  of  the  Mauritius, 
until  the  master  of  the  ship  in  which  the  coffee  is  imported  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  cer- 
tificate of  its  origui,  and  declare  tJiat  the  coffee  is  the  produce  of  such  place.  —  (.3  &  4  lyni.  4.  c.  52, 
1 5  3t),  37.) 

We  subjoin  two  pro  firma  accounts,  one  of  the  sale  of  100  bags  Brazil  coffee,  the  other  of  the  sale  of 
10  tierces  Jamaica  coffee.  They  may  be  depended  upon  as  accurate ;  and  are  interesting  from  their  show- 
ing in  detail  the  various  charges,  exclusive  of  duty,  affecting  this  important  article. 


Pro  t 

ORMA  .4ccouNr  SAJ.B  of  A.  B.  100  Bags  CoBee  per  "  Ixmdon,"  from  Rio  Janeiro, 

on  .\ccount  of  0.  D.  and  Co. 

183,1. 
Oct.  30. 

Bj  E.  F.  for  100  bags.    Prompt  1  montb. 
Cwt.  ijrt.  lbs. 
Lots  1  to  5.  weiiihine  1 15     0     0  gross. 

3     Si     S    Tare  21b.   Dr.'il  2  lb.  per  bag. 

L.  s.    a. 

415   10     0 
11      2     9 

L.    s.     d. 
434    7     3 

60    0    11 

Ill      1   20  nett           ■           -            -           ■    at  s;.  5s. 

Discount  ^^  per  cent. 

Charges.                                         L.    s.     i. 

To  Sea  insurance  on  4007.  at  2/.  per  cent          •          •          -          -    8     0     0 

Policy  5«.  6d.  per  cent.           -           -           .               -           .-120 

Commission  \  per  cent.               *               -               -           -            -200 

11      2     0 

8   15     5 

0  12     5 

22   13      3 

1  6      B 
4     9      1 

11      2     9 

Dockratesonl43cwt.  Oqr.  2nbs.  at  li.  2(1.*         -                    -    8     7      1 
Lotting  1</.  per  bag               .     .          -           -           -                       .084 

Insurance  against  fire               _-..-- 
Freightonll3cwl.0qr.  2llbs.  al3<!.              -              -                .  21      9     8 
Primage  6  per  cent.  H.  1».  6(/.     Pierage  Is.  Id.              -               -     1      3      7 

Public  sale  charges  17«.  6d.    Petty  expenses  8».  M. 

Brokerage  1  uer  cent.           -               -               -               .... 

Commission  2^  per  cent.               -               -               -               -           -              - 

Errors  excepted. 

(Cash, 
London,  li  (^tfovemUr,  1833. 

Nett  proceeds 

t.3;4     6     4 

SOthofNovembe 

r,  1833.) 

Pro  roRMA  Account  Sai.b  of  G.  H.  10  Tierces  Coffee  per  "  Kingston,"  from  Jamaica, 

on  Account  of  I 

K.  and  Co. 

18.13. 
Oct.  30. 

B;  L.  M.  for  10  tierces.    Prompt  1  month. 

Catks.                Cnl.  irs.  llis.                CnU. 

Lot  4.    5     weighing    4.1     0     0             T.irc    3 

3     0   15             Draft  0 

qrs. Ihs. 
2     18 
0    25 

L.     1.    d. 

171     2     9 
132     4    10 

L.     4.     d. 

300    C    11 

44      7    11 

31      0   13  nelt 

.       at  57.  10*. 

2    18 
0    25 

I,    S         —           35     0     0             Tare    3 
3     3   15             Draft  (1 

31      0   13  nett 

Charges. 

To  Sea  Insurance  on  3007.  at  27.  per  ecnt. 
Polic>-  5«.  fi'i.  per  cent. 
Commission  i  ptr  cent.           -           .           - 

Dock  rates  on  S2  cwt.  2qrs.  20  lbs.  at  1«.  6<7.  • 
Lotting  at  9</.  per  tierce 

Insurance  against  fire           ... 
Freight  on  62  cwt.  2qrs.  20  lbs.  at  6s. 
Primage  5».  and  pierage  3j.  9<*. 

Public  sale  charges  7s.     Petty  expenses  7».  M 

Brokerage  1  per  cent. 

Commission  2^  per  cent.         .           . 

Errors  excepted 
Lonrfon,  2.ln/JVowm7«r,  183.1. 

at4/.  5». 
Discount  1  per  cent. 

L.    s.    d. 

.        .600 
.      0    16      6 
-      1     10      0 

303     7     7 
3     0     0 

see 

5      1      6 
0      8     3 

19     4    10 
0    14      fi 
3      0      8 
7    11      8 

-  4    14      0 

-  0      7     6 

.       '                '      -   18    16      { 
.089 

'Casn,  3 

Nett  proceeds 
0th  of  Novembe 

Z..255    19     0 
r,  IS33.) 

*  Coffee  in  bags  pays  Is.  2(f.,  and  in  casks  U.  60.  of  dock  dues. 
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COINS,  pieces  of  metal,  inost  commonly  gold,  silver,  or  coi)pcr,  impressed  with  a 
public  stamp,  and  frecjuently  made  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  either  to  a  limited 
or  an  unlimited  extent. 

1.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Introduction  mid  Use  of  Coins.  — When  the  precious 
metals  (irst  began  to  be  used  as  money,  or  as  standards  by  which  to  measure  the  value 
of  different  articles,  and  the  equivalents  for  which  they  were  most  conimonly  exchanged, 
they  were  in  an  unfashioned  state,  in  bars  or  ingots.  The  parties  having  agreed  upon  the 
quantity  of  metal  to  be  given  for  a  commodity,  the  exact  amount  was  then  ascertained 
by  weight.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  practice  of  this  sort  must  have  been  attended  with 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  use  of  unfashioned  metals  as  money  would  be  found  in  tlie  dif- 
ficulty of  determining  their  quality,  or  the  degree  of  their  purity,  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision. The  operation  of  assaying  is  one  of  great  nicety  and  difficulty ;  and  could  not 
be  performed  in  the  early  ages  otherwise  than  in  a  clumsy,  tedious,  and  inaccurate 
manner.  It  is,  indeed,  most  probable,  that  when  the  precious  metals  were  first  used  as 
money,  their  quality  would  be  appreciated  only  bv  tlieir  weight  and  colour.  A  very- 
short  experience  would,  however,  be  suflScient  to  show  the  extreme  inexactness  of  con- 
clusions derived  from  such  loose  and  unsatisfactory  criteria ;  and  the  devising  of  some 
method,  by  which  the  fineness  of  the  metal  might  be  easily  and  correctly  ascertained, 
would  very  soon  be  felt  as  indispensable  to  the  general  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money. 
Such  a  method  was  not  long  in  presenting  itself:  it  was  early  discovered,  that,  to  ascer- 
tain the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  also  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  weighing  it, 
no  more  was  necessary  than  to  mark  each  piece  with  a  stamp,  declaring  its  weight  and 
fineness.  This  invention  was  made  at  a  very  early  period.  Accoi'ding  to  Herodotus, 
the  Lydians  were  the  first  who  coined  money.  —  (Lib.  i.  c.  94..)  Other  ancient  authors 
say  that  the  art  of  coining  was  invented  during  the  period  when  Saturn  and  Janus 
reigned  in  Italy  j  that  is,  in  a  period  antecedent  to  authentic  history. — {Gogxiet,  de 
V  Originc  des  Loix,  &t.  tom.  i.   p.  267.) 

2.  Metal  used  in  the  Mnnufacture  of  Coins.  —  Before  the  art  of  metallurgy  was  well 
understood,  the  baser  metals  were  frequently  used  as  money.  Iron  was  the  primitive 
money  of  the  Lacedajmonians,  and  copper  of  the  Romans.  But  both  iron  and  copper 
deteriorate  by  being  kept  ;  and  besides  this  defect,  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  arts, 
by  lowering  their  price,  rendered  their  bulk  too  great  in  proportion  to  their  value  to 
permit  of  their  continuing  to  be  used  as  money.  Copper,  indeed,  is  still  u.sed  in  the 
form  of  tokens,  convertilile  into  silver  in  very  small  payments.  In  this  country,  copper 
pence  and  halfpence  are  rated  at  about  72  jier  cent,  above  their  real  value ;  but  as  their 
issue  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  government,  and  as  they  arc  only  legal  tender  to  the 
extent  of  one  shilling  in  any  one  jjayment,  this  over-valuation  is  not  productive  of  any 
bad  effect.  The  use  of  copper  in  other  comitries  is  limited  in  much  the  same  way  ;  gold 
and  silver  being  every  where  the  only  metals  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
coins  used  in  considerable  payments. 

3.  Standard  of  Coins.  —  By  tlie  standard  of  a  coin,  is  meant  the  degree  of  its  purity, 
and  its  weight;  that  is,  the  fineness  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  it. 

(I.)  Silt-er  Coins.  —  A  pound  Troy,  or  12  ounces,  of  the  metal  of  which  English 
silver  coins  are  made,  contains  1 1  oz.  2  dwts.  pure  silver,  and  18  dwts.  alloy.  Tliis 
pound  is  coined  into 66  shillings;  so  that  each  shilling  contains  80'727  grains  fine  silver, 
and  87-27  grains  standard  silver  ;  and  the  money  pound,  consisting  of  20  shillings,  con- 
tains 1614-545  grains  pure  silver,  and  1745-454  grains  standard  silver.  From  1600 
down  to  1816,  the  pound  weight  of  standard  silver  bullion  was  coined  into  62  shillings. 
All  the  Englisli  silver  coins  have  been  coined  out  of  silver  of  1 1  oz.  2  dwts.  fine,  from 
the  Conquest  to  this  moment,  except  for  the  .short  period  of  16  years,  from  the  34th 
Heffry  VIII.  to  the  2d  Elizabeth. 

(2.)  Gold  Coins.  — The  purity  of  gold  is  not  estimated  by  the  weights  commonly  in 
use,  but  by  an  Abyssinian  weight  called  a  carat.  The  carats  are  subdivided  into  four 
parts,  called  grains,  and  these  again  into  quarters  ;  so  tliat  a  carat  grain,  with  respect 
to  the  common  divisions  of  a  pourd  Troy,  is  equivalent  to  2f  dwts.  Gold  of  the 
highest  degree  of  fineness,  or  pure,  is  said  to  be  24  c.irats  fine.  When  gold  coins  were 
first  made  at  the  English  mint,  the  standard  of  the  gold  ]nit  in  them  was  of  23  carats 
3,'  grains  fine  and  ^  grain  alloy;  and  so  it  continued,  without  any  variation,  to  the 
18th  of  Ilenry  VIII.,  who,  in  that  year,  first  introduced  a  new  standard  of  gold  of  22 
carats  fine,  and  2  carats  alloy.  The  first  of  these  standards  was  called  the  old  ;  and  the 
second  the  new  standard,  or  crown  gold  ;  because  crown.s,  or  pieces  of  the  value  of 
5s.,  were  first  coined  of  this  new  standard.  Henry  VII  [.  made  his  gold  coins  of 
both  these  standards  under  different  denominations;  and  th'is  practice  was  continued 
by  his  successors  until  1633.  From  that  period  to  the  present,  the  gold  of  which  the 
coins  of  this  kingdom  have  been  made  Kas  been  invariably  of  the  ncnj  btandardj  or 
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crown  gold ;  though  some  of  the  coins  made  of  the  old  standard,  previously  to  1 633, 
continued  to  circulate  till  1732,  when  they  were  forbidden  to  be  any  longer  current. 
—  (^Liverpool  on  Coins,  p.  27.) 

The  purity  of  our  present  gold  coins  is,  therefore,  1 1  parts  fine  gold  and  1  part  alloy- 
The  sovereign,  or  20  shilling  piece,  contains  113-001  grains  fine  gold,  and  123-274 
grains  standard  gold.  The  pound  Troy  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into  46  -^f^  sovereigns, 
or  into  46/.  14s.  6d.  The  mint  or  standard  price  of  gold  is,  therefore,  said  to  be 
46/.  14s.  6d.  per  lb.  Troy,  or  3/.  17s.  lO^d.  an  ounce. 

The  alloy  in  coins  is  reckoned  of  no  value.  It  is  allowed,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble 
and  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  refining  the  metals,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the 
highest  degree  of  purity  ;  and  because,  when  its  quantity  is  small,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
render  the  coins  harder,  and  less  liable  to  be  worn  or  rubbed.  If  the  quantity  of  alloy  were 
considerable,  it  would  lessen  the  splendour  and  ductility  of  the  metals,  and  would  add 
too  much  to  the  weight  of  the  coins. 

The  standard  of  the  coins  of  foreign  countries  may  be  learned  at  a  glance,  by  inspecting 
the  Table  of  Coins  subjoined  to  this  article. 

4.  Variations  of  the  Standard.  —  The  value  of  all  sorts  of  property  being  estimated, 
and  the  stipulations  in  almost  all  contracts  for  its  purchase,  sale,  or  hire,  being  made  in 
money  or  coins,  it  is  plain  that  no  change  can  take  place  in  the  value  of  sucli  money 
or  coins,  witliout  virtually  subverting  these  estimates  and  contracts,  and  enriching  the 
debtor  portion  of  society  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor  portion,  or  vice  versa.  As  the 
cost  of  producing  all  commodities  is  liable  to  vary  from  improvements  in  the  arts,  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  present  or  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  supply,  none  can  be  selected 
to  serve  as  money  or  coin,  that  may  not  vary  in  its  real  value.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  precious  metals  vary  less  than  any  material  that  could  be  suggested.  And  with 
the  exception  of  the  extraordinary  fall  in  their  value  caused  by  the  discovery  of  the 
American  mines,  it  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  constant  at  other  periods. 

But  in  addition  to  the  fluctuations  naturally  inherent  in  the  value  of  coins,  arising 
from  variations  in  the  cost  of  the  metal  of  which  they  are  made,  their  standard  has  been 
repeatedly  changed.  Notwithstanding  that  money  or  coin,  from  its  being  universally 
used  as  a  scale  by  which  to  compute  the  value  of  all  commodities,  and  as  the  equivalent 
for  which  they  are  commonly  exchanged,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the 
measures  used  in  society  ;  and  should,  consequently,  be  preserved  as  invariable  as  pos- 
sible ;  there  is  none  that  has  been  so  frequently  altered.  The  necessities  or  extravagance 
of  governments  have  forced  them  to  borrow ;  and  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  incum- 
brances thus  contracted,  they  have  almost  universally  had  recourse  to  the  disgraceful 
expedient  of  degrading  the  coin  ;  that  is,  of  cheating  those  who  lent  them  money,  to  the 
extent  of  the  degradation,  and  of  enabling  every  other  debtor  in  their  dominions  to  do 
the  same. 

The  ignorance  of  the  public  in  remote  ages  facilitated  this  species  of  fraud.  Had 
the  names  of  the  coins  been  changed  when  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  them 
was  diminished,  tiiere  would  have  been  no  room  for  misapprehension.  But,  althougti 
the  weight  of  the  coins  was  undergoing  perpetual,  and  their  purity  occasional,  reductions, 
tlieir  ancient  denominations  were  almost  uniformly  preserved  :  and  the  people  who  saw 
the  same  names  still  remaining  after  the  substance  was  diininislied ;  who  saw  coins  of  a 
certain  weight  and  fineness  circulate  under  the  names  of  florins,  livTes,  dollars,  and 
pounds ;  and  who  saw  them  continue  to  circulate  as  such,  after  both  their  weight  and 
the  degree  of  their  fineness  liad  been  lessened ;  began  to  think  that  they  derived  their 
value  more  from  the  stamp  affixed  to  them  by  authority  of  government,  than  from  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  they  contained.  This  was  long  a  very  prevalent  opinion. 
But  the  rise  of  prices  wliich  invariably  followed  every  reduction  of  the  standard,  and  the 
derangement  that  was  thereby  occasioned  in  every  pecuniary  transaction,  undeceived  the 
public,  and  taught  them,  and  their  rulers,  the  expediency  of  preserving  the  standard  of 
money  inviolate. 

The  standard  may  be  reduced  by  simply  raising  the  denomination  .of  the  coin  ;  by 
ordering,  for  example,  that  a  half-sovereign  should  pass  for  a  sovereign,  and  tlie  latter 
for  a  double  sovereign,  &c.  If  injustice  be  resolved  upon,  this  is  the  least  mischievous 
way  in  which  it  can  be  perpetrated,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  a  re  coinage.  But  as  it  renders  the  fraud  obvious  and  glaring,  it  has  rarely  been 
resorted  to ;  and  most  reductions  have  been  effected  either  by  diminishing  the  weight 
of  tlie  coins,  or  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  alloy  in  the  metal  of  which  they  are  made, 
or  both. 

Originally  the  coins  of  all  countries  seem  to  have  had  the  same  denomination  as  the 
weights  commonly  used  in  them  ;  and  contained  the  exact  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  indicated  by  their  name.  Thus,  the  talent  was  a  weight  used  in  the  earliest 
period  liy  the  Greeks,  the  as  or  pondo  by  the  Romans,  the  livre  by  the  Frencli,  and  the 
pound  by  tlie  English   and   Scotch ;    and  the  coins    originally  in  use  in  Greece,  Italy, 
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France,  and  England,  bore  the  6ame  names,  and  weighed  precisely  a  talent,  a  pondo,  a 
livrc,  and  a  pound.  The  standard  has  not,  however,  been  preserved  inviolate,  either  in 
modern  or  ancient  times.  It  has  been  less  degraded  in  England  than  any  where  else ; 
but  even  here  the  quantity  of  silver  in  a  pound  sterling  is  less  than  the  third  part  of  a 
pound  weight,  —  the  quantity  it  contained  in  1300.  In  France,  the  livre  current  in  1789 
contained  less  than  one  sixty-sixth  part  of  the  silver  implied  in  its  name,  and  wliich  it 
had  actually  contained  previously  to  1103.  In  Spain,  and  some  other  countries,  the 
degradation  has  been  carried  still  further.* 

From  1296  to  1355,  the  coins  of  England  and  Scotland  were  of  the  same  weight  and 
purity ;  but  at  the  last  mentioned  epoch  the  standard  of  Scotch  money  was,  for  the  first 
time,  sunk  below  that  of  England ;  and  by  successive  degradations,  tlie  value  of  Scotch 
money,  at  the  union  of  the  crowns  in  I  COO,  was  only  a  twelfth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
English  money  of  the  same  denomination.  It  remained  at  this  point  till  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms  cancelled  the  separate  coinage  of  Scotland. 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Ireland  have  been  for  a  considerable  period  the  same  as 
those  of  Great  Britain  ;  but,  imtil  1825,  they  were  nominally  rated  83  per  cent,  higher. 
This  difference  of  valuation,  which  was  attended  with  considerable  inconveniences,  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  act  G  Geo.  4.  c.  79.,  which  assimilated  the  currency  throughout 
the  empire. 

The  Tables  annexed  to  this  article  contain  all  the  information  that  can  be  desired  by 
mercantile  men  with  respect  to  the  weight,  fineness,  &c.  of  English  and  Scotch  gold  and 
silver  coins,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  moment. 

5.  Mint,  or  Government  Valuation  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  —  If  both  gold  and 
silver  coins  be  made  legal  tenders,  it  is  obviously  indispensable  that  their  value  with 
respect  to  each  other  should  be  fixed  by  authority  ;  or  that  it  should  be  declared,  that 
individuals  shall  be  entitled  to  discharge  the  cl.aims  upon  them  by  payments,  cither  of 
gold  or  silver  coins,  according  to  some  regulated  proportion.  The  practice  of  making 
both  metals  legal  tenders  was  long  adopted  in  England.  From  1257  till  1664,  the 
value  of  gold  coins  was  regulated  by  proclamation  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  gold  coins,  then  current,  should  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  certain 
specified  sums  of  silver.  — (Liverpool  on  Coins,  p.  128.)  From  1664,  down  to  1717, 
the  relation  of  gold  to  silver  was  not  fixed  by  authority ;  and  silver  being  then  tlie  only 
legal  tender,  tlie  value  of  gold  coins  fluctuated,  according  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
relative  worth  of  the  metals  in  the  market.  But,  in  1717,  the  ancient  practice  was  again 
reverted  to;  and  it  was  fixed  that  the  guinea  should  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  21 
shillings,  and  conversely. 

But  the  value  of  each  of  the  precious  metals  is  liable  to  perpetual  changes.  And 
hence,  how  accurately  soever  their  proportional  value,  as  fixed  by  the  mint  regulations, 
may  correspond  with  the  proportion  which  they  actually  bear  to  each  other  in  the  market 
when  the  regulation  is  made,  the  chances  are  10  to  1  that  it  will  speedily  cease  to  ex- 
press tlieir  relation  to  each  other.  But  the  moment  that  such  a  change  takes  place,  it 
becomes  the  obvious  interest  of  every  one  who  has  a  payment  to  make,  to  make  it  in 
the  overvalued  metal ;  which,  consequently,  becomes  the  sole,  or  nearly  the  sole,  currency 
of  the  country.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  coins  of  some  countries  are  almost  wholly 
of  silver,  and  others  almost  wholly  of  gold.  It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  when  it 
was  fixed,  in  1717,  that  the  guinea  should  exchange  for  21  shillings,  gold  was  over- 
valued its  compared  with  silver  to  the  extent  of  1^^  per  cent.  — (^Liverj)Ool on  Coins,  p.  85.); 
and  as  the  real  value  of  silver  with  respect  to  gold  continued  to  increase  during  the 
greater  part  of  last  century,  the  advantage  of  paying  in  gold  in  preference  to  silver 
became  more  decided,  and  ultimately  led  to  tlie  universal  use  of  gold  in  all  large  pay- 
ments, and  to  the  fusion  or  exportation  of  all  silver  coins  of  full  weight.  —  {Liverpool, 
loco  cit.) 

In  France,  a  different  valuation  of  the  metals  has  had  a  different  efFcct.  Previously 
to  the  recoinage  in  1785,  the  Louis  d'or  was  rated  in  the  mint  proportion  at  only  24 
livres,  when  it  was  really  worth  25  livres  10  sols.  Those,  therefore,  who  should  liave 
discharged  the  obligations  they  had  contracted  by  payments  of  gold  coin  instead  of 
silver,  would  j)lainly  have  lost  1  livre  10  sols  on  every  sum  of  24  livres.  In  consequence, 
very  (nw  such  payments  were  made;  gold  was  almost  entirely  banished  from  circulation, 
and  silver  became  almost  the  only  specie?  of  metallic  money  used  in  France.  —  {Say, 
Traiti  (F Economie  Politique,  tom.  i.  p.  393.) 

In  1816,  however,  a  new  system  was  adojited  in  this  country  ;  it  being  then  enacted 
(56  Geo.  3.  c.  68.),  that  (/old  coins  only  shoidd  he  legal  tender  in  all  payments  of  more 
than  40  shillings.  The  pound  of  silver  bullion,  tliat  had  previously  been  coined  into 
62  shillings,  was  then  also  coined  into  66  shillings,  the  additional  four  shillings  being 

•  For  an  account  of  the  degradation  of  the  coins  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Continental  nations,  sea 
the  artic'e  Momij,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  old,  or  in  the  new  edition  of  the  /encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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letaincd  by  government  as  a  selgnorage  or  duty  (amounting  to  G\\  per  cent.)  upon  the 
coinage.  To  prevent  the  silver  coins  from  becoming  redundant,  government  has  retained 
the  power  to  issue  them  in  its  own  hands.  Under  these  reguhitions,  silver  has  ceased  to 
be  a  standard  of  value,  and  forms  merely  a  subordinate  or  subsidiary  species  of  currency, 
or  change,  occupying  the  same  place  in  relation  to  gold  that  copper  occupies  in  relation 
to  itself.      This  system  has  been  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well. 

A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  whether  gold  or  silver  coins  are 
best  fitted  for  being  made  a  legal  tender.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  one  possesses  any 
very  striking  advantage  over  the  other  ;  none,  certainly,  that  would  justify  a  change,  after 
a  selection  has  been  made,  and  acted  upon  for  any  considerable  period. 

Down  to  1626,  a  seignorage  or  duty  upon  the  coinage  was  usually  charged  upon  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  issued  by  the  mint ;  and  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  imposition 
of  such  a  duty,  when  it  is  not  carried  to  an  undue  height,  is  advantageous.  A  coin  is 
more  useful  than  a  piece  of  uncoined  bullion  of  the  same  weight  and  purity  ;  the  coinage 
fitting  it  for  being  used  as  money,  while  it  does  not  unfit  it  for  being  used  for  any  other 
purpose.  When,  therefore,  a  duty  or  seignorage  is  laid  upon  coin  equal  to  the  expense 
of  coinage,  it  circulates  at  its  real  value  ;  but  when  this  charge  is  defrayed  by  the  public, 
it  circulates  at  less  than  its  real  value,  and  is  consequently  either  irielted  down  or  ex- 
ported whenever  there  is  any  demand  for  bullion  in  the  arts,  or  any  fall  in  the  exchange. 
It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  were  a  seignorage  to  be  laid  on  gold  coins,  it  would  be  necessary, 
to  prevent  an  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  currency,  that  their  weight  should  be 
proportionally  reduced  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  better,  perhaps,  to  let  them  remain  on 
the  present  footing.  But  when  a  seignorage  was  laid  on  tlie  silver  coins,  in  1816,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  take  the  circumstance  now  alluded  to  into  consideration  ;  for  as 
they  were  made  subordinate  to  gold,  and  were  intended  to  serve  as  change  merely,  its 
imposition  had  no  tendency  to  raise  the  value  of  the  currency,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  calculated  effectually  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  coins,  and  to  yield  a  small  revenue 
to  government. 

6.  Coinage  since  1790.  Amount  of  Coin  in  Circulation.  —  No.  V.  of  the  subjoined 
Tables  shows  the  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  at  the  British  mint,  each  year, 
from  1 790  downwards. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account,  that  gold  coin  to  the  amount  of  about  47,000,000/. 
has  been  coined  at  the  mint  between  1817  and  1831,  both  inclusive.  It  is  not  easy 
to  form  any  very  precise  estimate  of  the  portion  of  this  immense  sum  now  in  circu- 
lation. In  consequence  of  tiie  exemption  of  our  gold  coin  from  any  seignorage,  large 
quantities  of  the  coins  carried  abroad  during  an  unfavourable  exchange  find  their  way 
to  the  foreign  mints,  where  tliey  are  melted  and  reeoined.  We  are  not,  however, 
wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of  approximating  to  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation. 
The  mint  works  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  for  the  Bank  of  England,  so  that,  by  com- 
paring the  issues  of  coin  by  the  Bank  with  the  coin  jiaid  to  her,  and  allowing  for  the 
export,  we  are  able  to  get  at  a  tolerably  accurate  result.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Horsley  Palmer  for  the  following  estimate,  made  up  on  tliis  jirinciple,  of  the  gold 
coin  in  circulation  in  February,  1 8:3:5.  It  may  not  be  quite  accurate,  but  we  are  sure 
that  it  is  .as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  make  any  estimate  of  tlie  sort.  —  (  See  opposite 
page.) 

7.  The  Exportation  and  Importation  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  was  formerly  pro- 
hibited ;  but  in  1 81 9  it  was  enacted  (59  Geo.  3.  c.  49. ),  that  they  might  be  freely  exported 
and  imported,  without  being  liable  to  any  charge  or  duty  whatever  ;  and  they  may  be 
imported  without  being  either  reported  or  entered  at  the  Custom-house.  This  regulation 
has  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  bullion  imported. 

8.  Forgery  of  Coin.  Issue  of  forged  or  spurious  Coins.  —  The  forgery  of  coin  is  an 
offence  that  is  practised  more  or  less  at  all  jieriods.  The  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
venting it  is  to  improve  the  fabric  of  the  genuine  coins,  to  cut  the  dies  with  great  deli- 
cacy, and  occasionally  to  vary  the  form  of  the  coins.  During  the  lengthened  period 
from  1770  down  to  1816,  the  genuine  silver  coins  in  circulation  were  so  much  worn  and 
defaced,  that  it  was  very  difhcult  to  distinguish  between  them  and  counterfeits,  which, 
in  despite  of  the  severest  penalties,  were  thrown  into  circulation  in  immense  quantities. 
But  since  the  issue  of  the  new  coins,  in  1816,  forgery  has  been  comparatively  rare. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  considerable  increase  of  forgery  during  the  last  7  years,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  7.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  been  afforded  for  determin- 
ing the  influence  of  the  law  exempting  the  offence  of  counterfeiting  from  the  punish- 
ment of  deatli. 
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Estimate  of  Gold  Coin  in  Circulation  in  February,  1833. 


l&^ued  1>Y  :he  Bank. 


Observations. 


From  January,   1821, 
to  July,  1824,  inchi-  J-1  17,370,000 
sive 


-^  17,370,C 

1    August,    1824,') 
December,  182J,S-i    8,660,000 
lusive    -  -3 


From  January,  1826," 
to  April,  1828,  ' 
elusive 


y,  1826,1 
828,  in-S 


From  May,  1828,  to  7 
15th  of  February,  S 
1832         -  -3 


Deduct  for  export. 
1824-2.5    jf6,0<l0,000 
1828-29  5()0,(>()0 

18J0-O2        2,000,000 


UO 

k  at"! 
inks,  I 


From  15th  of  Febru- 
ary, \HS2,  to  ISthofJ 
February,  1833 

Deduct  the  stock  at 
the  branch 
which  has  been 
taken  as  part  of  the  f 
issue  from  the  Bank  I 
in  London    -  -J 

Leaving  in  circulation  ^ 
in  the  hands  of  thef 
public  on  the  loth  t 
of  February,  18.J3    -J 


2,370,000 


9,600,000 


38,000,000 


8,500,000 


29,500,000 


1,800,000 


f  The  exchanges  during  this  period  were  in  favour  of  the 
I     country,  and  gold  was  imported. 

f  The  exchanges  during  the  major  part  of  this  period  were 

J  against  the  country,  and  gold  was  exported.  Of  the  total 
issue  of  8,6CA>,0(A)l.,  about  2,.')UO,0()0/.  were  issued  from  Oc. 
tober  to  the  end  of  December,  1825,  to  supply  the  place  of 
I  the  country  notes  then  discredited,  leaving  ti.l K)0,00( V.  as  the 
I  cttim.ited  export  of  coin,  in  addition  to  the  bar  and  other 
L     uncoined  gold  sold  by  the  Bank  during  this  period. 

f  The  exchanges   during  this   period   were  in  favour  of  the 
t     country,  and  gold  was  imported. 

1st.  The  exchanges  were  against  the  country  from  November, 
1823,  to  r"ebruary,  I82tt,  during  which  period  the  issue 
amounted  to  1  ,.5('0,000/. ,  of  which  I,tK)0,(KiO/.  is  estimated  to 
have  been  applied  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  country  lA 
notes,  leaving  5(iO,000/.  as  the  amount  of  estimated  export 
during  that  period. 

2d.  From  August,  ]8.j0,  to  February,  1832,  the  exchanges 
were  also  against  the  country,  during  which  period  the 
issue  was  4,(K  0,1 /(_,0/. :  ],f)00,()00/.  of  this  sum  was  issued  in 
November,  1831,  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Refonn  Bill,  and 
],000,0(Xj/.  more  may  fairly  be  estimated  as  the  further 
amount  ai)plied  within  the  whole  period,  from  August, 
]8.'iU,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  country  small  notes;  leaving 
2,0(X»,(XX*/.  as  the  estimated  amount  of  coin  exported  from 
1830  to  1832. 

^This  sum  was  taken  out  during  the  political  discredit  of  May, 
^     1832,  and  has  not  yet  returned  to  the  Bank. 


31,300,000 


1,300,000 


30,000,000 


9.  Law  as  to  the  counterfeiting,  SfC.  of  Coin.  — The  acts  as  to  this  were  consolidated  and  amended  by 
the  2  &  3  WilL  4.  c.  34.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract :  — 

Counterfeiting  the  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  transportation  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  7  years, 
or  impri-sonment  for  not  exceeding  4  years ;  and  every  such  oftencc  shall  be  deemed  to  be  complete, 
although  the  counterfeiting  be  not  tinished.  —  ^3. 

Colouring  counterfeit  coin,  or  any  pieces  of  metal,  with  intent  to  make  them  pass  for  gold  or  silver 
coin  ;  colouring  or  altering  genuine  coin,  with  intent  to  make  it  pass  for  higher  coin  ;  transportation  for 
life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  7  years,  or  imi)risunment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  4  years.  —  §  4. 

Impairing  the  gold  or  silver  coin,  with  intent  to  make  the  coin  so  impaired  pass  lor  gold  or  silver  coin 
of  full  weight,  transixjrtation  for  not  exceeding  14,  nor  less  than  7  years,  or  imprisoinnent  for  not  exceed- 
ing 3  years. —  \  5. 

Buying  or  selling,  &c.  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin  for  lower  value  than  its  denomination,  ini|)orting 
counterfeit  coin  from  beyond  seas,  transportation  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  7  years,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  exceeding  4  years.  —  ^6. 

Uttering  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin,  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  1  year ;  and  uttering,  accom. 
panied  by  possession  of  other  counterfeit  coin,  or  followe<l  by  a  second  uttering  within   10  days,  im- 

Eritonment  for  not  exceeding  2  years  ;  every  second  offence  of  uttering  after  a  previous  conviction,  shall 
e  felony,  transportation  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  7  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  4  years. 

Having  3  or  more  pieces  of  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin  in  ])ossession,  with  intent  to  utter  the 
lame,  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  3  years;  second  ofiience,  transportation  for  life,  or  for  not  less  tlian 
7  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  4  years.  —  ^  8. 

Making,  mending,  having  possession  of,  or  selling  any  mould,  &c.,  or  coining  tools,  or  any  press  or 
engine,  conveying  tools  or  monies  out  of  the  mint  without  authority,  felony  ;  transi>ortation  for  life,  or 
for  not  less  than  7  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  4  years \  ^  10,  II. 

Counterfeiting  any  current  copper  coin,  or  making,  mending,  or  having  in  his  possession  any  coining 
tool,  or  buying,  selling,  &c.  any  counterfeit  copjier  coin  for  lower  value  than  its  denomination,  trans- 
portation for  not  exceeding  7  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  2  years  ;  and  uttering  any  coun. 
terfeit  copper  coin,  or  having  in  his  possession  3  or  more  pieces  of  counterfeit  copper  coin,  iniprisoimient 
for  not  exceeding  1  year.  —  ^  12. 

Gold  or  silver  coin  tendered  to  any  person  suspecting  any  piece  to  be  counterfeit,  may  be  broken  by 
such  person  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  be  counfirleit,  the  person  tendering  shall  bear  the  loss  ;  but  if  it 
shall  be  of  due  weight,  and  appear  to  be  of  lawful  coin,  the  i)erson  breaking  it  is  to  receive  it  at  the  rate 
it  was  cointfl  for,  and  any  dispute  shall  be  finally  determined  by  any  justice;  and  the  tellers  of  the  Ex. 
chequer  and  the  receiver's-gcneral  of  the  revenue  arc  to  break  or  deface  every  piece  of  counterfeit  coin 
tendered  for  payment.  —  \  13. 

Any  person  discovering  any  counterfeit  coin,  gold,  silver,  or  cop|)cr,  or  any  coining  tool,  is  to  carrv  the 
game  forthwith  before  some  justice,  and  on  reasonable  cause  to  su.spect  any  person  of  counterfeiting  or 
having  such  coin,  or  any  tool,  &c.,  such  justice  may  cause  any  place  under  the  control  ot  such  s'us- 
pected  person  to  be  searched,  either  in  the  day  or  nigiit,  and  if  any  such  coin  or  fool  shall  be  found  to 
cause  the  same  to  be  reized  forthwith,  and  carried  beCnre  a  justice,  who  is  to  secure  the  same  for  the 
purpose  of  being  produced  in  evidence,  and  afterwaids  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  mint.—  (  14. 
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The  necessity  of  the  evidence  of  any  officer  of  the  mint  to  prore  counterfeit  coin  dispensed  with.  —  §  17. 

The  court  may  order  hard  labour  or  solitary  confinement.  —  ^  19. 

The  words  "  king's  coin  "  include  all  coin  lawfully  current  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  wilfully 
having,  in  any  dwelling-house  or  other  building,  lodging,  apartment,  field,  or  other  phice,  open  or 
inclosetl,  whether  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  himself  or  not,  and  whether  for  his  own  use  or  benefit,  or 
for  that  of  another,  shall  be  deemed  having  in  his  possession  within  this  act ^  iil. 

Persons  acting  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  protected  in  the  usual  manner,  by  requiring  notice  oi 
action,  &c.,  and  allowing  tender  of  amends,  &c.  —  ^  i;2. 

10.  Convictions  for  Coining  and  Uttering.  —  In  the  7  years  ending  with  1818,  63  persons  were  convicted 
in  England  and  \Vales  of  the  ofl'ence  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  realm,  of  whom  1  was  executed. 
In  the  next  7  years  the  convictions  for  coining  were  reduced  to  14,  but  of  these  .5  were  executed.  In  the 
last  septennial  period,  ending  with  18.;2,  the  convictions  were  31,  and  the  executions  7.  The  convictions 
fur  issuing  forged  coins  in  the  first  of  tlio  above  periods  were  21,  in  the  second  9,  and  in  the  third,  32. 


Tables  relative  to  the  Coi.vs  op  Gre.^t  Britain  and  other  Countrie-s. 

No.  I.  E.VGLisn  C01N3.  —  Account  of  the  English  Silver  and  Gold  Coins;  showing  their  Value,  the 
Seignorage  or  Profit  upon  the  Coinage,  and  the  Price  of  the  Pound  Troy  of  Standard  Gold  and  Silver, 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  Time.— (This  and  the  next  Table,  No.  II.,  are  taken  from  Part  II.  of 
Essays  on  Money,  Excha7igcs,  and  Political  Economy,  by  Henry  James.) 
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■  •  1527  — Henry  VHl.]  The  Saxon  or  Tower  pound  was  used  at  the  mint  up  to  this  time,  when  the 
pou.  d  T.oy  was  Lbstiidted  in  its  stead.  The  Tower  pound  was  but  11  oz.  5  dwts.  Troy  ;  so  that,  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  2Sth  of  Edward  I.,  20  shillings  in  tale  were  exactly  a  potind  .n  weight 

+  Itilifi- 18  Charles  1 1.]  The  seignorage-on  the  coinage  was  at  this  time  given  up,  and  the  gold  bullion 
brought  to  the  mint  has  ever  since  been  coined  free  of  expense.  A  seignorage  of  6M  per  cent.  wa» 
impoced  on  the  coinage  of  Bilver  by  5G  Geo.  3.  ' 
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No.  II.  E.NGLisn  Coins.  —  Arcount  of  Ihc  Quantity  of  F/ne Silver  coined  Into  20^.  or  the  Pound  Sterling; 
theQuantity  of  5/«Hrf(7jY/. Silver,  of  11  oz.  ijdwts.  Fine  and  ISdwts.  Alloy,  contained  in  20*.  or  the  Pound 
Sterling,  in  the  dittlTont  l(cif;ns,  from  the  Time  of  Kdward  I.  to  the  Reign  of  William  IV.  —  A  similar 
Account  with  respect  to  (iold. —  And  an  Account  of  the  proportional  Value  of  Fine  Gold  to  Fine 
Silver,  according  to  the  Number  of  Grams  contained  in  the  Coins. —  Calculated  in  Grains  and  lOOO^A 
Parts  Troy  Weight. 


1066 
1280 
1344 
1349 
1356 
14(11- 
14'-'! 
14tV4 
i4«i 
1470 
14S2 
\'An 
1527 
1.543 
15+5 
1.546 
1547 
1.5J9 
•1551 

1552 
1553 
1.560 
IfJM) 
I6<>4 
162(5 
1666 
1717 
tl816 


of  F 

21)  .Shilliiiss,  or 

tlie  Pound  Ster^ 

Ung,  as  coined  bjj  HounTsteriinj;, 

the  Mint  Indtn-  ;  a.s  coined  bj  the 

'urea.  I  Mint  Indentures. 


Conquest 

8  Edward  I. 
18  Edward  III. 

23 

30 

3  Henry  IV. 

9  Henry  V. 

4  Edward  IV. 
5 

49  Henry  VI. 
22  Ethvard  IV. 
1  Henry  VIII. 
18 

Vl 

1  Edward  VI. 

5 


1  Mary 

2  Elizabeth 

2  James  I.     - 

2  Charles  I. 
18  Charles  II. 

3  George  I. 
.56  George  III. 


1. 


2. 


..      .        -.,,     .      NumbcrofGrait 
NumbcrofGrams   of  Standard  Sil 

"    er,  1 1  oz.  2  dwll. 

Fine  in  20  Shil 
lings. 


5,4()0-000 
5,400000 

4,800-000 
4,320-000 
4,320-000 
3,«)0-000 
2,880-000 
2,880-000 
2,880-000 
2,880-000 
2,880-000 
2,560  000 
2,162-162 
1,297-297 
864-864 
864-864 
864-864 

1,902-702 
1,911-351 

1,902702 
1,920(J()0 
1,858-064 
1,858-061 
1,858-064 
1,858-064 
1, 8,^)8-064 
1,745  454 


Gold. 


Number  of  Grains 
of  Fine  Gold  in 
20  Shillings,  or 
the  Found  Ster- 
ling, as  coined  by 
Ihe  Mint  Inden- 


407-990 
383-705 
358-125 
358125 
322-312 
257-850 
238-750 
238750 
238-7.50 
238750 
210-149 
191-666 
176-000 
160-000 
160-000 
155-294 

160-000 
160-000 
159166 
160-000 
1.57-612 
141-935 
128-780 
118-6;n 
113-001 
11.3-001 


4. 

Number  of  Grains 
oi  Standard  Gold, 
Ti  Carats  fine,  ir 
20  ShilUngs,  or 
Ihe  I'oundSter- 
ling,  as  coined  by 
the  J\Iint  Inden 
tures. 


Grain 


445-080 
418-588 
390-682 
S90-682 
351-613 
281-291 
260-454 
260-454 
260-454 
260-454 
229-253 
209  090 
192-000 
174-545 
174-545 
169-412 

174-545 
174'54S 
173-636 
174545 
171-940 
154-838 
140-487 
129  438 
123-274 
123-274 


5. 

Proportionate 

Value  of  Fine 

Gold  to  Fine 

.Silver,  according 

to  the  Quantity  of 

each  Metal  coi 

tallied  in  the 


to  12-091 

—  11-571 

—  11-158 

—  11-158 

—  10-331 

—  10-331 

—  11-158 

—  11-158 

—  11-158 

—  11-158 

—  11-268 

—  10-43"t 

—  6818 

—  5-000 

—  5()00 

—  5-151 

—  11-000 

—  11-050 

—  11057 

—  11-100 

—  10-'J04 

—  12-109 

—  13.346 

—  14-485 

—  15-209 

—  14-287 


No.  III.    Scotch  Coins.  —  Account  of  the  Number  of  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pennies  Scotch,  which  have 
been  coined  out  of  One  Pound  Weight  of  Silver,  at  different 'limes;  with  the  Degree  of  Purity  of  such 

Silver,  or  its  Fineness,  from  the  Year  1107  to  the  Year  1601 (From  CardunneVs  Humiimata  Scotite 

p.  24.) 


Value  of  the 

Value  of  the 

Money  coin- 

Money coin- 

A.D. 

Anno  Rcgni. 

Purity. 

AUoj. 

ed  out  of  a 

A.D. 

Anno  Regnl. 

Purity. 

Alloy. 

o<l  out  of  a 

Lb.  Weight 

Lb.  Weight 

of  Silver. 

From 

Ot. 

pn;. 

Ox.  pry. 

£   s.    d. 

Or. 

pw. 

Ot.  pn'. 

£    S.    d. 

1107 

Alexander  I. 

.. 

1451 

James  II. 

15 

11 

9. 

0  18 

3    4    0 

David  I. 

1456 

20 

U 

2 

0  18 

4  16    0 

to 

William 

. 

11 

2 

0  18 

1    0    0 

1475 
1484 
14.'-8 
1189 

James  III. 

16 
24 

11 
11 

11 

2 
2 

2 

0  18 
0  18 

0  18 

7    4    0 
7    0    0 

7    0    0 

1296 

Alexander  11. 
John  ISaliol 

j  James  IV. 

m 

From 

1 

1529 

James  V. 

16 

11 

0 

1    0 

9  12    0 

1306 

I-  Robert  I. 

11 

o 

0  18 

1     1    0 

l.';44 

Mary 

3 

11 

0 

1    0 

9  12    0 

1 

11 

0 

1    0 

13    0    0 

1329 

} 

15()5 

23 

11 

0 

1    0 

18    0    0 

1.3(» 

David  II. 

3S 

11 

2 

0  18 

1     5    0 

1,567 

James  VI. 

1 

11 

0 

1    0 

18    0    0 

1367 

39 

11 

2 

0  18 

1    9    4 

1,571 



5 

9 

0 

3    0 

16  14    0 

From 

>-  Robert  11. 
Robert  III. 

1.576 

10 

8 

0 

4    0 

16  14    0 

1371 
to 

11 

2 

0  18 

1    9    4 

I.'i79 

1.581 

13 
15 

11 
11 

0 

0 

1    0 

1    0 

22     0    0 
24    0    0 

1390 
1.393 

1.597 
1001 

31 
35 

11 
11 

0 
0 

1    0 
1    0 

30    0    0 
36    0    0 

4 

11 

2 

0  18 

1  12    0 

1424 

James  I. 

19 

11 

^ 

0  18 

I  17    6 

•  1551  —  5  Edward  VI.]    The  coinage  of  debased  silver  money  in  the  5th  year  of  Edward  VI.  of  3  oz 

fine,  ought  more  properly  to  be  considered  as  Tokens.     The  sum  of  120,000/.  only  was  so  coined. (See 

Jamrs's  F.ssai/s,  chap,  iv.) 

t  1816  —  56  George  III.]  The  government  having  taken  the  coinage  of  silver  into  its  own  hands,  there 
is  at  present  no  fi.\ed  price  paid  to  the  public,  by  the  mint,  for  standard  silver.  And  supposing  the 
government  to  continue  the  present  mint  regulations,  and  to  keep  gold  at  77.«.  10|c/.  an  ounce  as  the 
price  of  silver  varies,  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  will  vary  in  like  proportion.  * 
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Ko.  IV.    Scotch  Coins. Account  of  the  Number  of  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pennies  Scotch,  which  have 

been  coined  out  of  One  Pound  Weight  of  Gold  ;  with  the  Degree  of  their  Purity,  and  the  Proportion 
that  the  Gold  bore  to  the  Silver.  —  Caidonncl,  p.  25.) 


Value  of  the  Coin 

■  I 
Pound  of  Pure  Gold  \ 

A.D. 

Anno  Regni. 

F 

Deness. 

Alloj. 

coined  out  of  One 

weighed  of  Pure    , 

Pound  of  Gold. 

Silver.             I 

Oz. 

pw. 

R<-- 

Ox. 

pre.  gr. 

£       S.     d. 

Ua.  OS.    pn:  gr. 

Robert  II. 

• 

18 

18 

0 

1     6 

17     12    0 

11     1      17     22 

139(),  &C. 

Robert  11. 

. 

18 

18 

0 

1    6 

19      4    0 

11     1     17    22 

1424 

James  1. 

19 

18 

18 

(1 

1     6 

22    10    0 

11    1     17    22 

14.^1 

James  11. 

15 

18 

18 

0 

1    6 

33      6    0 

9    8      4    14 

1156 
1475 

20 
16 

18 

18 

(1 

1    6 

50      0    0 

Jamei  III. 

18 

18 

0 

1    6 

78    15    0 

10    2      0    90 

148* 

24 

18 

18 

0 

1    6 

78    15    0 

10    5      7      9 

1488 

James  IV. 

1 

18 

18 

0 

1    6 

78    15    0 

10    5     7      9 

15i9 

James  V. 

Id 

18 

18 

0 

1    6 

108      0    0 

10    5      7      9 

1556 

Mary 

14 

0 

0 

0    0 

144      0    0 

10    5      8      6 

15t>7 

James  VI. 

10 

0 

0 

0    0 

240      0    0 

10    5      8      6 

1579 
1597 
IfiOl 
1633 

13 

1(1 

0 

10    0 

240      0    0 

11    5      2    20 

31 

n 

0 

0    0 

360      0    0 

12    0      0      0 

35 

0 

0 

0    0 

432      0    0 

12    0      0      0 

Charles  I. 

9_ 

0 

0 

0    0 

492      0    0 

13    2      7    11 

jjo  V Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  specifying  each,  coined  at  the  Mint,  each 

Year  since  1790.  —  [Parl.  Paper,  No.  138.  Sess.  1 833 ;  and  papers  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade.) 


1        Years. 

Gold  coined. 

Silver  coined. 

Years. 

Gold  coined. 

Silver  coined. 

1 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£        S. 

d. 

£ 

f.     d. 

£        S.    d. 

1790 

2,660,521 

10 

0 

Nil. 

1812 

Nil. 

52  14    0 

1791 

2,456,566 

17 

6 

Nil. 

1813 

519,72-2 

3    6 

89  18    0 

•      1792 

1,171,863 

0 

0 

251     17 

ti 

1814 

Nil. 

161    4    0 

1793 

2,747,430 

0 

0 

Nil. 

1815 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1794 

2,558,^94 

12 

6 

Nil. 

1816 

Nil. 

1,805,2.51  16    0 

1795 

493,416 

0 

0 

293    11 

11 

1817 

4,275,337 

10    0 

2,4.-36,297  12    0 

1796 

464,680 

2 

6 

Nil. 

1818 

2,862,373 

10    0 

576,279    0    0 

1797 

2,000,297 

5 

0 

Nil. 

1819 

3,574 

10    8 

1,267,272  12    0 

1798 

2,967,504 

15 

0 

Nil. 

1820 

949,516 

0  10 

847,717    4    0 

1799 

449,961 

15 

0 

Nil. 

1821 

9,520,758 

13  10 

433,686    0    0 

1800 

189,937 

y 

6 

Nil. 

1822 

5,356,787 

12    6 

31,4.X)    7     1 

ISOl 

450,242 

2 

0 

53      7 

I 

1823 

759,748 

10    0 

285,271  16    0 

1802 

437,018 

18 

6 

62      0 

0 

1824 

4,065,(175 

0    0 

282,070  16    0 

1803 

596,444 

12 

6 

72      6 

8 

1825 

4,580,919 

0    0 

417,535  16    0 

1804 

718,3!)6 

17 

6 

77     10 

0 

1826 

5,896,461 

7    6 

6(l8,6()5  16    0 

1805 

54,668 

5 

0 

182    18 

0 

1827 

2,512,636 

17    6 

33,019  16    0 

1806 

405,105 

15 

0 

Nil. 

1828 

1,008,559 

2    6 

16,288     3    0 

1807 

Nil. 

108    10 

0 

1829 

2,446,7.54 

12    6 

108,259  16    0 

1808 

371,744 

2 

0 

Nil. 

1K30 

2,.';87,881 

2    6 

151  16    0 

1809 

,  298,946 

11 

0 

114    14 

0 

1831 

587,949 

14    5 

33,690    5    8 

1810 
1811 

316,935 
312,263 

13 
3 

(> 
6 

120     18 
Nil. 

0 

Total 

£69,856,8SW 

8    9 

9,183,259    5    9 

No  VI.  Gold  Coixs  op  diffeiient  Couxtries.  —  A  Table  containing  the  Assays,  Weight,',  and  Values 
of  the  principal  CJuld  Coin?  of  all  Countries,  computed  according  to  the  Mint  Price  of  Gold  in  Knglaiid, 
and  from  Assays  made  both  at  London  and  Paris,  which  have  been  found  to  verify  each  other.  * 

»,*  The  publishers  of  this  work  have  purchased  the  right  to  publish  this  Table  from  Dr.  Kelly,  in  the 
second  edition  of  whose  Cambist  it  originally  appeared. 


Contenu 

Value  in 

COINS. 

Assay. 

Weifiht. 

Weight. 

in  pure 
Gold. 

SlerlinK. 

Car.  gr. 

Dn-t.er. 

Dn-tgr.mi. 

GrainM. 

:      d. 

ArSTRlAV 

7  .Souverain             -                 -             . 
J  Double  ducat            ... 

W.    0     Oi 

3  14 

3  13  15 

78-6 

13  l(l-92 

UuMI.MO.NS 

B.     1    2| 

4  12 

4  20    5 

106-4 

18    9  97 

Ducat  Kremnitz,  or  Hungarian 

B.     1    3 

2    .5| 

2  10    3 

53-3 

9    5-91 

Bayaki.v 

Carolin            .... 

W.   3    2 

6    54 

5    5  10 

115- 

20    423 

Max  d'or,  or  Maximilian 

\f.  3    2i 

4    4 

3  14    0 

77" 

13    7  44 

Ducat 

B.     1    2i 

2    5J 

2  19  11 

52-8 

9    412 

B:£UN    - 

Ducat  (double,  &c.  in  proportion)  - 

B.     1     If 

1  23 

2     2     1 

4.5  9 

8    1-48 

Pistole           -               ... 

W.   0    U 

4  21 

4  19    0 

105-5 

18    7-8r. 

Rbu-Nswick 

Pistole  (double  in  proportion) 

W.   0    li 

4  2U 

4  19    5 

105-7 

18    8-43 

Ducat           -               ... 

B.     1    OJ 

2    5? 

2    8    9 

518 

9    2- 

1  Cologne 

Ducat        .             .             - 

B.     1     2 

2    5} 

2    9    8 

52-6 

9    3-70 

Den.makk     . 

Ducat  current               -           -         - 

W.  0    3J 

2    0 

1  21  19 

42-2 

7    5-62 

Ducat  specie        ... 

B.     1    2 

2    5i 

2    9    8 

52-6 

9    3-70 

Christian  d'or            ... 

W.  0    1 

4    7 

4    5  16 

93-3 

16    614 

■  •  The  London  assays  in  this  Table  were  made  by  Robert  Bingley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  the  King's  Assay 
Master  of  the  Jlint,  and  those  at  Paris  by  Pierre  Frederic  Bonneville,  Essayeur  du  Commerce,  a» 
published  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  coins  of  all  nations. 

Specimens  of  all  the  (orcign  coins  brought  to  Ixindon  for  commercial  purposes  have  been  supplied  for 
this  Table  from  the  Bullion. office.  Bank  of  England,  by  order  of  the  Bank  Directors,  and  have  Ijecn 
icler'ed  by  John  Humble,  Esq.,  the  chief  clerk  of  that  office,  who  also  examined  the  Tables  in  their 
progress.  It  may  likewise  be  added,  that  the  Mint  Reports  of  these  commercial  coins  are  chiefly  from 
average  assays ;  and  that  all  the  computations  have  been  carefully  verified  by  different  calculators.  — 
CNote  by  Dr.  Kelly,  to  second  edition  of  the  Cambist,  published  in  1821.) 
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Genoa    - 

Hamui'Huu 

Uanu\ei( 


Holland 


Malta 


Milan 


Naples 


England      -    Guinea  .  .  . 

Half-guinea  -  .  - 

Seven  shilling  piece 

Sovereign  -  .         .  . 

France        -    Double  Louis  (coined  oefore  1786)  . 
Louis  -  - 

Double  Louis  (coined  since  1786)    - 

Louis  .  • 

Double  Napoleon,   or  piece  of   40 
francs  .  -  . 

Na|>oleon,  or  piece  of  20  francs 

New  Louis  iilouble,  &c.)  the  same 
as  the  Napoleon. 
Franckfobt  on  the  Maine  Ducal 
Geneva         -    Pistole,  old  -  .  . 

Pistole,  new 

Sequin  .... 

Ducat  (double  in  proportion) 

George  d'or 

Ducat  -  .  . 

Gold  florin  {double  in  proportion)    - 

Double  ryder  -  .  - 

Ryder  -  ... 

Ducat        -  - 

Double  Louis  -  . 

Louis  .  '    - 

Demi  Louis  ... 

Sequin  -  .  - 

Doppia  or  pistole 

40  Lire  piece  of  1808 

Six  ducat  piece  of  1783 

Two  ducat  piece,  or  sequin,  of  1762 

Three  ducat  piece,  or  oiicetta,  of  1818 
Netherlands  Gold  lion,  or  14  florin  piece 

'Jen  florin  piece  (1820) 
Parma-        -     Quadruple  pistole  (double  in  proper, 
tion)  -  .  - 

Pistole  or  doppia  of  1787 

Ditto  of  17yti 

Maria  Theresa  (1818) 
Piedmont     -    Pistole  coined  since  1783  (J,  &c.  in 
proportion)        -  - 

Sequin  (j  in  proportion) 

Carlino,  coined  since  17H5  (J,  &c.  in 
proportion)  -  . 

Piece  of  20  francs,  called  Mcrengo  - 

Ducat  -  .  - 

Dobraon  of  24,000  rees 

Dobra  of  12,800  rees 

MoidoreorLisbonnine  (|,S:c  in  prop.) 

Piece  of  16  testoons,  or  1,600  rees    - 

Old  crusado  of  4<»0  rees 

New  crusado  of  480  rees 

Milrce  (coined  for  the  African  colo- 
nies 17i<j)  ... 

Ducat  ipf  1748        -  .  . 

Ducat  of  1787 

Frederick  (double)  of  1769 

Frederick  (siuKle)  of  1778 

Frederick  (double)  of  1800 

Frederick  (single)  of  1800 

Sequin  (coined  since  1760) 

Scudo  of  the  Republic 

Ducat  of  1-96       -  - 

Ducat  of  1763 

Gold  ruble  of  1756 

Ditto  of  1799  -  -  - 

Gold  poltin  of  1777 

Imperial  of  1801 

Half  Imperial  of  1801 

Ditto  of  1818        ... 

Carlino  J  in  proportion) 

Ducat  of  178+ 

Ducat  of  1797  ... 

Augustus  of  17.t4 

Augustus  of  1784 

Ounce  of  17.")1        -  -  . 

Double  ounce  of  17.58 

Doubloon  of  1772  (double  and  single 
in  proportion) 

Quadruple  pistole  of  1801 

Pistole  of  1801 

Coronilla,  gold  dollar,  or  vintem  of 

1801  ... 

SwEDBM         .     Ducat  .  -  . 


Poland    - 
Portugal 


Pbi'ssia    > 


Rome   - 
Russia 


Sardinia 

Saxon v 


Sicily* 
Spain 


Cnr.  gr. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 
W.   0    2 
W.   0    2 

w.  0   14 

W.   0     li 

W.  0     If 
W.   0     IS 


B.     1  2i 

W.   0  2 

W.   0  Oi 

15.     1  3A 

li.      1  2i 

\V.    0  Ji 

B.      1  Si 

\V.    3  Oi 

SUnd. 

Stand. 

B.     1  2i 

W.   1  3i 

W.   1  3 

\V.  1  2A 

B.     1  3 

W.  0  1 

W.  0  U 

W.  0  2i 

W.   1  2J 

B.     1  3i 

Stand. 

W.  0  If 

W.  1  0 

\V.  0  3 

W.  1  Of 

W.  0  If 

W.  0  If 

B.     1  2J 

W.  0  If 

\V.  2  0 

B.     1  2i 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

W.  0  (;f 

W.  0  Oi 

W.  0  Oi 

Stand. 

B.     1  2J 

B.     1  2 

W.  0  If 

W.  0  IJ 

W.  0  2 

W.  0  2 

B.     1  31 

W.  0  If 

B.    1  4 

B.     1  2 

Stand. 

\V.  0  Of 

Stand. 

B.     1  21 

B      1  2f 

B.     0  ol 

W.  0  2{ 

B.     1  2 

B.     1  ^ 

W.  0  24 

W.  0  if 

\V.   1  2i 

W.  1  2 

\V.  0  24 

W.  1  1 

W.  1  1 

W.  1  24 

B.     1  2 


Weifiht. 


Dni.  gr. 
5      9i 
2  I6f 
1  19 
5     3f 

10  11 
5    51 
9  20 
4  22 

8    7 
4    3i 


2  5f 
*    7f 

3  15f 
2  of 
2    5f 

4  Gi 
2    5f 

2 


12  21 
6  9 
2    Sf 

10  16 
5  8 
2  16 
2    .'if 

4  If 
8    8 

5  16 

1  20f 

2  lOf 
S  7f 
4    7f 

18  9 
4  14 
4  14 

4  Si 

5  £0 
2    5f 

29  6 
4  3f 
2  Sf 
.•34  12 
18    6 

6  22 
2  6 
0  15 
0  16f 


0  19f 

2 

^ 

2 

■4 

8 

14 

4 

7 

8  14 

4 

7 

2 

^ 

7 

Of 

2 

6 

2 

1 

5f 

0  18f 

0  9 
7  171 

3  20J 

4  3J 
10    74 

1  ^ 

2  5} 

4    64 

4  64 
2  204 

5  17 

17  84 
17  9 
♦    81 


Standard 
WeiKht.     I 

s'  y'lo") 

2  16  15  I 

1   19  0 

5    3  5  I 

10    5  6 

5    2  12 

9  15  19 

4  19  19 


Contents 
in  Pure 
I    Gold. 


8  3  0 

4  1  10 

2  9  14 

4  4  18 

3  15  4 

2  10  6 

2  9  14 

4  5  3 

2  10  3 

1  18  6 

12  21  0 

6  9  0 

2  9  12 

9  18  18 

4  21  16 

2  11  3 

2  10  0 

4  0  8 

8  4  0 

5  12  18 

1  16  6 

2  15  1 

5  7  16 

4  5  15 

17  12  18 

4  10  4 

4  8  14 

4  1  10 

5  17  0 

2  9  12 

28  20  0 

3  18  4 

2  9  12 

34  12  0 

18  6  0 

6  22  0 

2  5  14 

0  14  18 

0  16  2 

0  19  15 

2  9  14 

2  9  6 

8  9  18 

4  5  4 

8  9  6 

4  4  13 

2  9  0 

16  16  6 

2  10  0 

2  9  8 

1  0  10 

0  18  14 

0  9  0 

8  6  8 

4  3  4 

4  3  12 

9  23  16 

2  9  8 

2  9  14 

4  3  8 

4  4  12 

2  IS  8 

5  7  14 

61  21  16 

16  9  6 

4  2  6 

1  0  18 

2  8  12 

118-7 
59-3 
39o 
1131 
2249 
112-4 
212-6 
106-3 

179- 
89-7 


52-9 

92-5 

80- 

53-4 

52-9 

92-6 

5'i"o 

39- 

283-2 

140-2 
52-8 

215-3 

108- 
54-5 
53-2 
88-4 

179-7 

121-9 
37-4 
581 

117  1 
932 

386- 
97-4 
95-9 
89-7 

125-6 
52-9 

634-4 

82-7 
52  9 
759- 
401-5 
152-2 
49  3 
13-6 
14-8 

181 
52-9 
52  6 

185- 
92-8 

184-5 
92-2 
52-2 

367- 
53-2 
52-6 
22-5 
171 
8-2 

181-9 
90-9 
91-3 

219-8 
52-6 
52-9 
91-2 
92-2 
58-2 

117- 

372- 
360-5 
90-1  I 

22-8 
5j-9 


Value  in  I 

Sle 

rling. 

, 

d. 

21 

0- 

10 

6- 

7 

0- 

20 

0- 

•6'3 

9-64 

10  10-71  1 

37 

7-,W 

18 

9-75 

31 

8  36 

15 

10-5 

9 

4-34 

16 

4-45 

14 

1-9 

16  4  66 

9  519 

6  10-83 

50  146 

24  9-75 

9  4-13 

38  11i5 


20     8-69 

16  5-93 

68  378 

17  2-85 
16  11-67 
15  10-5 

22  2-75 
9    4-34 

112  3-3' 

14  7-63 

9  4-34 

134  396 

71  0-70 

26  1124 

8  8-70 

2  4-88 

2  7-43 


3  2-44 

9  404 

9  3-71 

32  8-fiO 

16  508 

32  7-84 

16  3-42 

9  2-86 

64  1143 

9  4-98 

9  3-71 

3  1178 

3  0-31 

1  5-41 

32  2-31 

16  1-05 

16  1-98 

30  810 

9  371 


4-34 
1-69 


16  3-81 
10  3-60 
20    8-48 

65  10-05 
63  962 
15  11-35 

4  0-42 
9    2-22 


•  Much  variation  is  found  in  the  fineness  of  the  Sicilian  gold  coin*. 
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COINS. 


Standard 

Contents 

Value  in 

COINS. 

Assay. 

Weight. 

Weigtit. 

in  pure 
Gold. 

Sterling. 
<.      d. 

Car.  gr. 

DnI.  gr. 

Drvt.  gr.  mi. 

Graint. 

Switzerland 

Kstole  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  of 

180() 

W. 

0     1| 

4  21i 

4  19    9 

105-9 

18 

8-91 

Treves    .     - 

Ducat                -                   -                . 

B. 

1     2 

2    5| 

2    9    8 

52  6 

9 

371 

Turkey 

Sequin  fonducli  of  Constantinople  of 

1773 

W. 

2    21 

2    Sf 

1  23    6 

43-3 

7 

7-94 

Sequin  fonducli  of  1789 

W. 

2    3i 

2    5f 

1  22  16 

42-9 

7 

7-11 

Half  missier  (1818) 

W. 

5    3i 

0  18i 

0  13    5 

12-16 

2 

1-82 

Sequin  fonducli 

W. 

2    3 

2    5 

1  22    7 

42-5 

7 

6-26 

Yermeebeshlek 

B. 

0    3J 

2    If 

3    i  1-5 

70-3 

12 

5-30 

Tlscanv 

Zecchino  or  sequin 

B. 

1    3J 

3    5| 

2  10  14 

53-6 

9 

5  8  J 

Kusponc  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Etruria 

B. 

I    31 

6  17i 

7    7  13 

161- 

as 

5-y.> 

United  State 

3  *  Eagle  ,J  and  \  in  proportion) 

W. 

0    Oi 

11    6* 

11    4    8 

246-1 

43 

6-66 

Venice 

Zecchino  or  sequin  (^  and  j  in  pro- 

portion)       -                  .                . 

B. 

1    SJ 

2    6 

2  10  10 

53-6 

9 

5-83 

WlRTESIBERG 

Carolin        ... 

W. 

3    2 

6    3| 

5    4    0 

113-7 

20 

1-47 

Ducat 

B. 

1    2 

2    5 

2    8  12 

51-9 

9 

2-22 

Ducat  (double  and  |  ducat  in  pro. 

portion)           ... 

B. 

1    2 

2    5| 

2    9    8 

52-6 

9 

3-71 

EAST  INDIES. 

Mohurofl770           .              -       . 

B. 

1    2i 

7  221 

8  11  15 

1868 

33 

0-72 

Mohur,  Half  (1787},  i  in  proportion 

B. 

1  4 

3  i!3i 

4  16  10 

w- 

16 

7-64 

Mohur  Sicca  of  Bengal 

B. 

1   sf 

7  23 

8  15    0 

189-8 

30 

1-^4 

Mohur  of  the  Dutch  East  India  J 
Company  (1783';                -           -J 

W. 

3    3i 

10    2 

8    8    0 

183-4 

32 

5-50 

Mohur,  Half  Ditto  (1801) 

W. 

3    U 

5    3J 

4  18  18 

96-2 

17 

0-30 

Rupee,  Bombay  (1818) 

B. 

0    OJ 

7  11 

7  11  13 

16+-7 

29 

1-78 

Rupee  of  Madras  (1818) 

Stand. 

7  12 

7  12    0 

165- 

29 

2-42 

Pagoda,  star           -               -      '      . 

W. 

3    0 

2    4f 

1  21  11 

41-8  '     7 

4-77  1 

ri 


Ino.  Vll.  Silver  Coixs  of  different  Countries.  —  A  Table  containing  the  Assays,  Weights,  and 
Values  of  the  principal  Silver  Coins  of  all  Countries,  computed  at  the  rate  of  5s.  2rf.  per  Ounce 
Standard,  from  Assays  made  both  at  the  London  and  Paris  Mints. 


COINS. 

Assay. 

\Veight. 

Standard 
Weifihl. 

Contents 
in  Pure 
Silver. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

Oz.  drvt. 

Dni.  er. 

Dtvt.  gr.  mi. 

Graitit. 

*.     d. 

Austria 

Rixdollar  of  Francis  II.,  1800 

W.   1     5 

18     1 

16     0     4 

355-5 

4     1-64 

Rixdollarof  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 

W.  1     2 

18     1 

16     6     1 

36()-9 

4    2-39 

Half  rixdollar,  or  florin,  Cojivention 

W.   1     3 

9    0| 

8    2     1 

179-6 

2    1-07; 

Copftsuck,  or  20  creutzer  piece 

W.  4    3 

4    6i 

2  16    3 

59-4 

0    8-29 

17  Creutzer  piece 

W.  4    8 

4    0 

2    9  18 

53-5 

0    7-47 

Halbe  copf,  or  10  creutzer  piece 

W.  5    5 

2  11 

1    7    1 

28-8 

0    401 

Baden  . 

Rixdollar           -                  .             - 

W.  1    4 

18    2 

16    3    1 

3581 

4    2- 

Bavaria 

Rixdollar  of  1800  (}  in  proportion)  . 

W.  1    4| 

17  12 

15  13  13 

3456 

4    0-25 

Copftsuck           .               .                - 

W.  4    3 

4    di 

2  16    3 

59-4 

0    829 

Bern   - 

Patagon  or  crown  (^  in  proportion) 

W.  0    7 

18  22 

18    7  14 

406-7 

4    8-79 

Piece  of  10  batzen 

W.  1    2 

5    3 

4  14  17 

102-5 

1    2-31 

Bremen 

Piece  of  48  grotes 

W.  2    2 

11    0 

8  22    1 

198- 

2    S-64 

Brunswick  . 

Rixdollar,  Cimvc-ntion 

W.  1    3 

18     1 

16    4    4 

359-2 

4    215 

Half  rixdollar 

W.  1     3 

9    01 

8    2    2 

179-6 

2    1-07 

Gulden,  or  piece  of  |,  fine,  of  1761  - 
Gulden,  common,  of  17f>4 

B.    0  16 

8  101 

9    1     1 

20O-8 

2    4-03 

W.  1    2 

9    0 

8    2  10 

180- 

2    1-13  1 

Gulden,  ditto,  of  1795 

W.  2    2 

11     11 

8  23    7 

1991 

2    3-80  j 

Half  gulden,  or  piece  of  I,  of  1764  - 

W.  1    2 

4  12 

4    1    5 

90- 

1    056  1 

Den.mark     . 

Ryksdaler,  specie,  of  1798 

W.  0  13 

18  14 

17  11  17 

388-4 

4    62.1 

New  piece  of  4  marks 

W.  0  12 

12    9 

11  16  14 

259  8 

3    0-27 

Half  ryksdaler 

W.  0  13 

9    7 

8  17    8 

194-2 

2    3-11 

Mark,  specie,  or  J  ryksdaler 

W.  3    1 

4    0 

2  21  12 

644 

0    7-59  1 

Rixdollar,    specie,  of  Sleswig  and 
Holstein  (piecesof  §  and  §  in  prop.) 

W.  0  12 

18  13 

17  12    6 

389-4 

4    6-37 

Piece  of  24  skillings 

W.  4    7 

5  n 

3    2  10 

68-9 

0    9-62! 

England 

Crown  [old)           -            - 

Stand. 

19    8i 

19    8  10 

429-7 

5    0-     1 

Half^-rown        .               - 

Stand. 

9  16i 

9  16    5 

214-8 

2    6- 

Shilling 

Stand. 

3  21 

3  21     0 

85-9 

1   0- 

Sixpence           .                  -               - 

Stand. 

1  221 

1  22  10 

42  9 

0    6- 

Crown  (new) 

Stand. 

18    44 

18    4    7 

403-6 

4    8-36' 

Half-K;rown           -            - 

Stand. 

9    ? 

9    2    4 

201-8 

2    4-181 

Shilling           ... 

Stand. 

3  151 

3  15    6 

807 

0  11-271 

Sixpence           ... 

Stand. 

1  19f 

1  19  14 

40-3 

0    5-63 

France 

Ecu  of  6  livres          -    .      - 

W.  0    7 

18  18 

18    7  16 

4031 

4    8-28 

Demi  ecu         .               . 

W.  0    7 

9    9 

9     1  18 

201-5 

2    4-13 

Piece  of  2+  sous  (divisions  in  p^P) 

W.  0    7 

3  20 

3  16  19 

83-4 

0  11-6*! 

Piece  of  30  sous  (J  in  proportion)    . 

^V.  3    8 

6  12 

4  12    4 

100-2 

1    1-99 

Piece  of  5  fVanes  of  the  Convention 

\V.  0  loj 

16    0 

15    5  14 

338-3 

3  11-24 

Piece  of  5  francs  (Napoleon)  of  1808 

AV.  0    7 

16     1 

15  12    4 

344-9 

4    0-16 

Piece  of  2  francs  of  1808 

W.  0    7 

6  11 

6    6    2 

13S8 

1    7-38 

Franc  of  1809        - 

W.  0    7 

3    51 

3    3    1 

69-4 

0    969 

Demi  franc            ... 

\V.  0    8i 

1  15 

4  13    6 

34-7 

0    4-84 

Franc  (Ix>uis)  of  1818,  same  as  franc 

of  1809. 
Patagon       .               ... 

Geneva 

W.  1     0 

17    9 

15  19    8 

351- 

4    1-03 

Piece  of  15  sous  of  17!U 

W.  2    6 

2    11 

1  15    1  , 

36-1 

0    504 

»  This  viliie  of  the  .-Vmerican  c.-iglc  ic  taken  fmm  average  assays  of  the  coins  of  twelve  year? 


COINS. 
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Genoa  -       -    Scudo,  of  8  lire,  of  1796  (J,  J,  &c.  in 
jiroportion)       ... 

Scudo  of  the  Ligurian  Republic 
Hamburgh    .     Rixdollar,  specie        .  -  - 

Double  mark,  or  32  schilling  piece 
(single  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  8  schillings 

Piece  of  4  schillings 
Hanover      -     Rixdollar,  Constitution 

plorin,  or  piece  of  §,  tine 

Half  florin,  or  piece  of  ^,  ditto 

(Juiirter,  or  piece  of  ti  good  gro- 
schen,  ditto        -  -  - 

Florin,  or  piece  of  §,  base 
Hesse  Cassel   Rixdollar,  Convention 

Florin,  or  piece  off  {|in  proportion) 

Thaler  of  1789 

Ecu,  Convention  (1815) 

Bon  gros  -  -  - 

Holland      -    Ducatoon        -  . 

Piece  of  3  florins 

Rixdollar  (the  assay  varies) 

Half  rixdollar  .  .  . 

florin  or  guilder  (J  in  proportion)  - 

12  Stiver  piece        -  - 

Florin  of  Batavia 

Rixdollar,  or  50  stiver  piece,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Holland 
LuBEC  -       -    Rixdollar,  specie 

Double  mark         .  _  - 

Mark 
Lucca  -       .    Scudo  .  -  . 

Barbone  -  - 

Malta-       -    Ounceof  30  tari  of  Emmanuel  Pinto 

2  Tari  piece  .  -  . 

Milan    -      -    Scudo  of  6  lire  (^  in  proportion) 

Lira,  new  -  - 

Lira,  old  .  .  .         . 

Scudo  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic 

Piece  of  3(1  solui  of  ditto 
MoDEN*        -     Scudo  of  15  lire,  1739  (.double,  &c.  in 
proportion)  .  .  . 

Scudo  of  5  lire,  of  1782 

Scudo  of  1796  .  .  - 

Naples         -    Ducat,  new  (^  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  12  Carlini  of  1791 

Diltoofl79t) 

Ditto  of  1805  (^  in  proportion) 

Ditto  of  10  Carlini  (1818) 
Netherlands  Ducatoon,  old  -        . 

Ducatoon  of  Maria  '1  hercsa 

Crown  (I,  &c.  in  proportion) 

5  Stiver  pie<'e  -  -  . 

Florin  ol  1790 

lloriii  of  181fi 

Half  florin  (with  divisions  in  prop.) 
Parma    .     -    Ducat  of  1784 

Ducat  of  1796  (j  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  3  lire 
Piedmont     -    Scudo,  1755  ( j,  &c.  in  proportion)  - 

Scudo,  1^(0  (\  and  j  in  piopottion) 

Piece  of  2  lire  il7l4; 

5  Franc  piece  (1801) 
Poland         -     Rixdollar,  old 

Rixdollar,  new  (1794) 

Florin,  or  gulden 
PoRTlCAL     -     New  crusado  (1690) 
Ditto        (1718) 
Ditto        (1795) 

Doze  vinteras,  or  piece  of  240  recs 
(1799) 

Tcstoon  (1799) 

New  crusado  (1809) 

Seis  vintems,  or  piece  of  120  recs 
(1802) 

Tcstoon  (1802) 

Trcs  vintems,  or  piece  of  60  rees  (1802) 

Half  tcstoon  (1802) 

Piece  of  8  macules,  of  Portuguese 
Africa  .  -  . 

Ditto  of  6  ditto 

Ditto  of  4  ditto        .  .  . 

•Rixdollar,  Prussian  currency,  (J  in 
proportion)  .  .  . 

Rixdollar,  Convention 

Florin,  or  piece  of  |        •         .        - 


POHTUCLESE   1 

Colonies    J 


Standard 

Contents 

Val 

Assay. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

in  Pure 

Silver. 

Sterling. 

Oz.  dnt. 

Dtvt.gr. 

Dn.1.  gr.  mi. 

Grain*. 

•• 

d. 

W.  0  8 

21  9 

£0  14  10 

457-4 

5 

3-87 

W.  0  9i 

21  9 

20  11  2 

454-3 

5 

3-43 

W.  0  10 

18  18 

17  21  12 

397-5 

4 

7-49 

W.  2  3 

n  18 

9  11  8 

210-3 

2 

6  36 

W.  3  12 

3  8i 

2  6  4 

50-1 

0 

6-99 

W.  4  6 

2  2 

1  6  12 

28-3 

0 

395 

W.  0  9 

18  19 

18  0  14 

400-3 

4 

7-89 

B.  0  16 

8  10 

9  0  10 

200-3 

2 

3-96 

B.  0  16 

4  4 

4  11  4 

99-2 

1 

1-85 

B.  0  16 

2  1 

2  4  10 

48-6 

0 

6-78 

W.  2  1 

11  Of 

8  23  15 

199  6 

2 

3-87 

W.  1  6 

18  1 

15  22  6 

353- 

4 

1-39 

\V.  1  6 

9  0| 

7  i.'3  3 

176-8 

2 

0-68 

W.  0  lUi 

12  U 
17  23| 

11  17  5 

259-7 

3 

0-26 

W.  1  6 

15  21  2 

349-3 

4 

0-77 

W.  6  14 

1  4 

0  11  5 

lU-3 

0 

1-43 

B.  0  3 

20  22 

21  4  15 

471-6 

5 

585 

W.  0  2 

20  7 

20  2  12 

446-4 

5 

2-33 

\V.  0  16 

18  6 

16  20  8 

375-9 

4 

4-99 

\V.  0  16 

9  0 

8  8  8 

185-4 

2 

1-88 

W.  0  4| 

6  18 

6  14  14 

1468 

1 

8-49 

W.  0  161 

4  12 

4  3  18 

92-4 

1 

0-90 

W.  0  5i 

6  13 

6  9  2 

141-6 

1 

777 

VV.  0  5i 

17  0 

16  13  18 

367-9 

4 

3-37 

W.  0  1«5 

18  8 

17  15  12 

391-9 

4 

6  72 

W.  2  3 

11  18 

9  11  8 

2103 

2 

5-36 

W.  2  3 

5  21 

4  17  14 

K)51 

1 

2-67 

\V.  0  3 

17  0 

16  18  10 

372  3 

4 

398 

\V.  3  3 

1  20i 

1  7  14 

29-3 

0 

4-U9 

W.  2  5 

19  U 

15  4  14 

S37  4 

3 

11-11 

VV.  2  19 

1  2 

0  19  2 

17-7 

0 

2  41 

W.  0  7 

14  20J 

14  9  10 

319-6 

3 

8  62 

\V.  4  10 

4  0 

2  9  0 

52-8 

0 

7-37 

W.  0  3 

2  10 

2  9  4 

52-9 

0 

7 -08 

W.  0  7 

14  21i 

14  10  4 

320-2 

3 

871 

\V.  2  18 

4  17 

3  11  8 

77-2 

0 

10-78 

\V.  0  14 

18  12i 

17  8  9 

385-2 

4 

5-78 

W.  0  3 

5  19 

5  17  2 

126-8 

1 

5-70 

\V.  3  3 

18  IJ 

12  22  12 

287-4 

3 

4-13 

W.  1  0 

14  15' 

13  7  8 

295-4 

3 

5-24 

VV.  1  0 

17  15 

16  0  18 

356- 

4 

1-71 

\V.  1  2 

17  16f 

15  22  12 

353-9 

4 

1-41 

VV.  1  2 

17  18i 

15  23  18 

355-2 

4 

1-60 

VV.  1  2 

14  18 

13  7  0 

295-i 

3 

5-20 

B.  0  4 

21  0 

21  9  0 

474-6 

5 

6-'w 

VV.  0  14 

21  iO 

20  1  12 

445-5 

5 

2  20 

VV.  0  14 

19  0 

17  19  4 

395-2 

4 

7-18 

VV.  6  3 

3  4 

1  9  18 

31-3 

0 

4-37 

VV.  0  14 

5  23i 

5  14  9 

124-3 

1 

S-i.5 

W.  0  7i 

6  22 

6  16  6 

148-4 

1 

h-7'-' 

VV.  4  5i 

5  11 

3  9  2 

75- 

0 

10-46 

VV.  0  9 

16  11 

15  18  18 

350  6 

4 

0-95 

VV.  0  Si 

16  hn 

16  2  18 

357-9 

4 

1-97 

VV.  1  4 

4  14 

4  2  2 

90-7 

1 

0-66 

VV.  0  5i 

22  14 

22  0  10 

488-9 

5 

8  26 

VV.  0  5 

22  14 

22  1  16 

490- 

5 

8-4-2 

VV.  0  4i 

7  20i 

7  16  13 

170-8 

I 

11-85 

VV.  0  8 

16  li 

15  a  12 

343-7 

3  1199 

VV.  1  2 

18  1 

16  6  0 

3<i08 

4 

2  38 

VV.  2  17 

15  lOJ 

11  11  6 

254-3 

1151 

VV.  4  2 

6  0 

3  18  16 

84 

0 

1172 

V\\  0  4 

11  0 

10  19  0 

239-2 

2 

9  40 

VV.  0  6i 

9  8 

9  1  0 

too -2 

2 

3-95 

VV.  0  7 

9  9 

9  1  18 

201-6 

2 

4-15 

VV.  0  7 

4  16 

4  12  10 

100-4 

1 

201 

VV.  0  7 

2  Oi 

1  22  J8 

43  4 

0 

6-06 

VV.  0  4 

9  3 

8  23  0 

1982 

2 

4-67 

VV.  0  9 

2  41 

2  2  8' 

46-6 

0 

6-50 

W.  0  9 

2  0 

)  22  0 

42-5 

0 

i-93 

VV.  0  9 

1  2i 

1  1  4 

23-3 

0 

3-25 

VV.  0  9 

0  23 

0  22  0 

20-4 

0 

2-84 

VV.  0  9 

7  12 

7  4  14 

159-8 

1 

10-31 

VV.  0  9 

5  13 

5  7  12 

118- 

1 

4-47 

VV.  0  9 

3  16 

3  12  8 

78-1 

0  10-90 

VV.  2  5 

14  6i 

11  9  0 

2.'i2-6 

2 

11-27 

VV.  1  3 

18  1 

16  4  2 

359- 

4 

2-13 

VV.  2  3 

11  2 

8  22  8 

1'j8-4 

2 

3-70 

•  The  Prussian  coins,  having  been  debased  at  different  periods,  varv  in  fhc'r  reports. 

y  2 
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Standard 

ContenU 

Valoein    | 

COINS. 

A&say. 

^V'dght. 

Weight. 

in  Pure 

surer. 

Sterling.    1 

Oz.  dnt. 

Dnt.  gr. 

Drrl.  gr.  mi. 

Oraiiu. 

<.     d. 

Florin  of  Silesia        ... 

W.  2    2 

9   11 

7  16     0 

IIU-B 

I  II78 

Drittel,  or  piece  of  8  good  groschen 

W.  3    3 

5    8? 

3  20    4 

85  3 

0  11-91 

Piece  ot  6  groschen 

W.  2    8 

3  14 

2  19    6 

62-3 

0    869 

ROMB     - 

Scudo,  or  crown  (coined  since  1753) 

W.  0    4 

17    1 

16  17  13 

371-5 

4    3-87 

Mezzo  scudo,  or  half-crown 

\V.  0    4 

8  12J 

8    8  16 

185-7 

2    1-93 

Testone  (1785) 

W.  0    5 

5    2 

4  23    4 

110-3 

1    3-40 

Paolo  (1785) 

W.  0    4 

1  17 

1  16    4 

37-2 

0    519 

Grosso,  or  half  Paolo  (1785) 

W.  0    5 

0  204 

0  20    0 

185 

0    2-58 

Scudo  of  the  Koman  Republic  (1799) 

VV.  0     6 

17  T 

16  13  18 

3681 

4    3-40 

Russia    .     - 

Ruble  of  Peter  the  Great 

\V.  2    7 

18    1 

14    1    8 

312-1 

3    7-58 

Ditto  of  Catherine  I.  {Viio) 

W.  2    4| 

17  11 

13  23    0 

309-9 

3    7-27 

Ditto  of  Peter  II.  (1727) 

W.  2  12 

18    5f 

13  23    4 

310- 

3    7-28 

Dittoof  Anne  U731) 

W.  1  11 

16  14* 

14    6  16 

317-2 

3    8-29 

Ditto  of  Elizabeth  (1750) 

W.  1     7 

Id  12 

14  11  16 

321-8 

3    8-93 

Ditto  of  Peter  III.  (1762) 

W.  2     2 

15  10 

12  12    0 

277-5 

3    2-75 

Ditto  of  Catherine  II.  (1780) 

W.  2    4 

15  12 

12  10    6 

275-9 

3    2-52 

Dittoof  Paul  (1799) 

W.  0  14 

13  12 

12  15  10 

280-8 

3    321 

Ditto  of  Alexander  (1802) 

W.  0  13 

13     ]i 

17    7    2 

273- 

3    2-12 

Ditto  of  ditto  (1H05) 

\V.  0  16 

13  12 

12  12  12 

278-1 

3    2-83 

20  Copeck  piece  (1767) 

W.  2    2 

3  10| 

2  19    0 

62-6 

0    8-74 

Ditto  (1784) 

W.  2    2 

3    3' 

2  12  18 

56-2 

0    7-84 

15  Copeck  piece  (1778) 

W.  2    2 

2    6 

1  19  18 

405 

0    5-65 

10  Copeck  piece 

W.  2    6 

2    1 

I  14  16 

35-9 

0    511 

Ditto  (1798) 

W.  0  141 

1    9 

1    6  16 

28-5 

0    3-97 

Ditto  (1802) 

\V.  0  13 

1    8i 

1    6  11 

28-3 

0    3-95 

5  Copeck  piece  (1801) 

W.  0  ]3j 

0  16i 
15    2| 

0  15  10 

15-3 

0    2-13 

Sardinia 

Scudo,  or  crown  (1  and  }  in  prop.)  . 

W.  0    7 

14  15    0 

324-7 

3    934 

Saxont 

Rix-dollar,    Convention  ^   and  ^  in 

proportion)           .            . 

W.  1    3 

18    0 

16    3    4 

358-2 

4    2-01 

Piece  of  16  groschen  of  Leipsic 

\V.  2    2 

9    9J 

7  14  16 

169-1 

I  11-61 

Rixdollar  current  of  Saxe  Gotba    - 

W.  4    4i 

18    1 

11    4    2 

248-1 

2  lOtH 

i  Thaler  of  IbOt 

\V.  4  U 

3  11 

2    0  19 

45-3 

0    6-32 

Ditto  of  1808 

W.  4  Hi 

3    5| 

1  21    8 

42-1 

0    5-87 

Ditto  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  of  1809 

W.  5    4 

3  17 

I  23    6 

437 

0    610 

Sicily    - 

Scudo  1 J  in  proportion) 

W.  1     4 

17  14 

15  16    6 

348-2 

4    0-62 

Piece  of  40  grains 

W.  1     2 

5  21 

5    7    2 

117-5 

1    4-40 

Spain    - 

•Dollar,  of  late  coinage 

\V.  0    8 

17    8 

16  17    0 

370-9 

4    379 

Half  dollar,  ditto           ... 

W.  0    8 

8  16 

8    8  10 

185-4 

2    1-88 

Mexican  pcceta  (1774) 

W.  0    8 

4    7J 

4    3  16 

92-3 

1    0-88 

Real  of  Mexican  plate  (1775) 

W.  0    8 

2    3f 

2    1  20 

46-1 

0    6-43 

Peceta  provincial  of  2  reals  of  new 

plate  (  1775) 

W.  1    9i 

3  18 

3    6    0 

72-2 

0  10-08 

Real  of  new  plate  (1795) 

W.  I    9J 

I  21 

1  15    0 

36-1 

0    5-04 

Sweden 

Rixdollar  (1762) 

W.  0  12 

18  20 

17  19  10 

395-5 

4    7-22 

Rixdollar  of  late  coinage 

W.  0  14i 

18  17 

17  12    0 

388-5 

4    6-28 

SwlTZEaLAND 

Ecu,  or  rixdollar  of  Lucerne,  J,  &c. 

in  proportion  (1715) 

\V.  0  14J 

17    8i 

16    5    8 

360-1 

4    2-28 

Old  gulden.or  florin  of  Lucerne  (1714) 

W.   1   19 

8  14i 

7    2    8 

157-5 

1    9-99 

Ecu  of  40  batzen  of  Lucerne  (1796) 

W.  0    5 

19    0 

18  13  14 

412-3 

4    9-57 

Half  ditto 

W.  1     2 

9  20 

8  20  12 

196-7 

2    3-46 

Florin,  or  piece  of  40  schillings  of 

Lucerne  il793)            -       - 

W.  1     5 

4  22 

4    8  14 

96-8 

1    151 

Ecu  of  40  batzen   of  the  Helvetic 

Republic,  1798  \k  in  proportion)  . 

W.  0    6 

18  23 

18  10  14 

409-5 

4    918 

Ecu  of  4  franken  (1801) 

W.  0    7 

18  23 

18    8  12 

407-6 

4    9-18 

Turret 

Piastre  of  Selim  of  1801 

W.  5    6 

8    6 

4    7    8 

957 

1    1-36 

Piastre  of  Crim  Tartary  (1778) 

W.  6  13 

10    5 

4    2    4 

90-9 

1    0-69 

Piastre  of  Tunis  (1787) 

W.  6    5} 

10    0 

4    8    6 

96-5 

1    1-47 

Piastre  (1818) 

W.  5  14 

6    6i 

3    I    4 

677 

0    9-45 

Tuscany 

Piece  of  10  Paoli  of  the  Kingdom  of 

Etruria  (1801) 

W.  0    4 

17  13i 

17    5  18 

382-9 

4    5-46 

Scudo  Pisa  of  ditto  (1803) 

W.  0    2 

17  12 

17    8    4 

385-0 

4    576 

Piece  of  10  lire  ditto  (1803) 

B.    0    7 

25    6 

26    1  12 

5787 

6    8-80 

Lira  (1803) 

B.    0    7 

2    8 

2    9  16 

53-4 

0  7-45 

United  States  +Dollar,  1795  (i,  *c.  in  proportion) 

W.  0    61 

17    8 

16  19  16 

373-5 

4    415 

Dollar  (1798) 

W.  0    7 

17  lOi 

16  21    6 

374-9 

4    4-35 

Dollar  (1802)             ... 

W.  0  lOJ 

17  10 

16  14    0 

368-3 

4    3-42 

Dollar,  an  average  of  8  years 

W.  0    8i 

17    8 

16  16    0 

3701 

4    3-68 

Dime,  or  one-tenth  dollar  (1796)     - 

W.  0    4 

I  19J 

I  18  14 

39-5 

0    571 

Half  dime  (1796) 

W.  0    7 

0  21f 

0  21    0 

19-5 

0    272 

Venicb 

Piece  of  2  lire,  or  24  creutzers  (1800) 
Ditto  of  2  lire,  called  moncta  pro- 

W.  8    4i 

5  i9i 

1  12    2 

33-4 

0    4-66 

vinciale  (1808) 

W.  8    3 

5  I.5J 

1  11    8 

32-8 

0    4-58 

Ditto  of  2  lire,  1802  (i  and  J  in  prop.) 

W.  8    4 

5    6i 

1    8  19 

305 

0    4^ 

WlBTEMBERO 

Rixdollar,  specie 

W.  1    3 

18    1 

16  14    2 

35a- 1 

4    214 

Copflsuck                -           - 

\V.  4    2 

4  I6j 

2  16  12 

59-8 

0    8-35 

EAST  INDIES. 

Rupee  Sicca,   coined  by  the  East 

India  Company  at  Calcutta 

B.    0  13 

7  114 

7  22    0 

175-8 

2    0-54 

Calcutta  (1818) 

Stand. 

8    0 

8    0    0 

1759 

2    056 

Bombay,  new,  or  Surat  (1818) 

W.  0    0} 

7  11 

7  10    4 

1647 

1  11-01 

Fanam,  Cananore           ... 

W.  0    li 

1  III 

1  11  10 

Sis 

0    4-5 

Bombay,  old 

B.    0  13 

1  III 

1  13  16 

35- 

0    4-88 

Pondicherry        -         -         - 

B.    0    Si 

1     0} 

1     1    2 

22-8 

0    318 

Ditto,  double 

W.  0    3 

1  18f 

1  18    2 

39- 

0    5-44 

Gulden  of  the  Dutch  E.  I.  Co.  (1820) 

W.  0    7.J 

6  22 

6  16    6 

1484 

1    872 

•  This  is  the  coin  which  is  universally  circulated  under  the  name  of  the  Spanish  dollar. 
+  The  American  dollars,  and  inferior  silver  pieces  of  late  coinage,  vary  in  fineness  from  W.  4  dwts.  to 
W.  9i<hrts. 
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The  sterling  value  of  the  foreign  coins,  in  the  foregoing  tables,  has  been  computed  from  the  assays  ai 
follows:  —  Let  it  be  require<i  to  assign  the  value  in  sterling,  of  a  French  double  Louis  d'or  coined  since 
1786,  the  assay  master's  report  being  as  follows  :  — "  Weight,  9  dwts.  20  grs. ;  assay  W.  IJ  grs.,"  that  iS) 
0  car.  li  grs.  worse  than  the  English  standard.     We  proceed  as  under  :  — 

From  22  car.  0  gr.    the  fineness  of  English  standard  gold. 
Take    0  li  gr. 


Remains  21 


24 


Then,  as  22  car.  :  21  car.  2}  grs.  : :  9  dwts.  20  grs.  :  9  dwts.  16  grs.,  the  standard  gold  contained  in  the  Louit 
d'or  ?  and  hence,  as  1  oz.  :  3/.  lis.  lOid.  :  :  9  dwts.  16  grs.  :  U.  17*.  7Jrf.,  the  value  of  the  Louis  in  sterling 
nnoney,  and  so  lor  any  of  the  other  coins. 

Ancient  Coins.  —  We  subjoin,  for  the  convenience  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  at  any  time  have 
occasion  to  consult  works  in  which  reference  is  made  to  ancient  coins,  the  following  tables  of  those  that 
were  principally  current  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  They  were  calculated  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
{Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  S;c.  4to  cd.  Lond.  17S4.),  and  do  not  diftcr  materially  from  tne  taoies 
of  Paucton,  whose  Metrologic  v4to.  Paris,  1780.)  is  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  work  that  has  ever 
been  published  with  respect  to  ancient  monies,  weights,  and  measures.  At  the  same  time  we  confess 
we  should  not  be  disposed  to  place  much  reliance  on  tliese  tables,  and  we  have  elsewhere  stated  our 
reasons  for  holding  this  opinion.  —  (Art.  Money,  Supp.  to  Encyc.  Britannica.) 


Names  and  Proportions* 
Gerah 


Jewish  Coins. 


10 

Bekah 

- 

20 

2 

Shekel 

1.200 

120 

50 

Ma 
Mil 

60,000 

6,000 

3,000  1  GO  1 

Mina  Hebraica  J 


Talent 


Solidus  aureus,  or  sextula,  worth 
Siclus  aureus,  worth 
A  talent  of  gold,  worth 


Grecian  Coins. 


Lcpton 

T 

ChaU 

us                        .                        .                       .                        . 

14 

2 

Dichalcus                       .                        .                        - 

28 
56 
112 

8 
16 

2 

Heraiobolura                  ... 

4 

2 
4 

Obolus                      .                 .                 . 

8 

2 

Die 

bolutn 

224 

32 

16 

8 

4 

2 

Tet 

roboluna 

^Q 

4S 

24 

12 

6 

3 

n 

Drachma 

662 

96 

48 

24 

12 

6 

3 

2 

Didrachma 

1.324 

112 

I'D 

48 

24 

12 

6 

4 

2  1  Tetradrachma 

1,660 

;584 

120 

60 

30      15  1  li 

,5 

2|  1  li  1  Pentadrachma 

Value  in  Sterling. 
£    s.  d.  ,„ 
0  0   mn 

0 

1 

I'lS 

0 

2 

Si 

5  14 

05 

342 

3 

9 

0  12 

1  16 
5,475    0 

0 

s. 
0 

0 

qrf. 

0 

0 

03J 

0 

0 

1d^ 

0 

0 

2f, 

0 

1 

li 

0 

2 

4 

0 

5 

Of 

0 

7 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

7 

0 

3 

2 

3 

Of  these,  the  drachma  and  didrachma  were  of  silver;  the  rest,  for  the  most  part,  of  brass. 
The  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generality  of  authors,  supposed  equal  to  the  denarius  :  though  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  drachma  was  somewhat  the  weightier. 

Value  in  Stcrlinjf. 


The  Grecian  gold  coin  was  the  stater  aureus,  weighing  2  Attic  drachms,  or  half  of  the!   „    . 

■■     ■■   ■  23  Attic  drachmas  of  silver  -  .j   "    ^"^ 


stater  argentcus  ;  and  exchanging  usually  for  i 
But  according  to  our  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  it  was  worth 
There  were  likewise  the  stater  Cyziccnus,  exchanging  for  28  Attic  drachmas,  or 
The  stater  Philippicus,  and  stater  Alexandrinus,  were  of  the  same  value. 
Stater  Daricus,  according  to  Josephus,  worth  50  Attic  drachmas,  or 
Stater  Croesius,  of  the  same  value. 

Value  and  Pboportion  of  the  Roman  Coins. 


1     0 
0    18 


1    12 


Teruncius 

- 

2 

Sembella 

4 

2 

Libclla    > 
As           I 

10 

5 

n 

Sestertius 

20 

10 

5 

Quinarius    7 
^     Victoriatug  j 

40  1  20 

10 

4      2  1  Denarius 

Sterling. 
s.     f/.     qrs. 


°  0  ^Mt 

0    0    Sttj 


Y  n 
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£  s.  d. 

The  Roman  gold  coin,  or  aureus,  weighed  generally  double  the  denarius ;  its  value,  ^   i  .  oa 

accoriiing  to  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  was               •            .  j    '  *  •^* 

According  to  the  proportion  that  now  obtains  amongst  us  -  -  -10  9 

Accordni;;  to  the  decuple  proportion  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Julius  Pollux            -         -      0  li  11 

According  to  the  proportion  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  by  which  the  aureus  exchanged  for}   „  ,,  j 

25  denarii,  its  value  -  -  -  -  •  -j  '* 

COIR,  a  species  of  yarn  manufactured  out  of  the  husk  of  cocoa  nuts.  The  husks 
being  steeped  in  water,  the  dry  dusty  substance  mixed  with  the  fibres  is  separated. 
These  are  afterwards  spun  into  yarn,  and  manufactured  into  cordage,  that  is  deemed  by 
some  superior  to  that  made  of  hemp.  The  goodness  of  coir  depends  on  the  fineness  of 
the  filaments,  and  on  their  being  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  About  3,000,000  lbs.  weight 
are  annually  exported  from  Ceylon,  principally  to  Calcutta,  and  other  ports  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  also  prepared  in  the  Maldive  Islands,  and  many  other  places ;  and  is  very 
extensively  used  throughout  the  East.  — {Bertolacci's  Ceylon;  Bell's  Commerce  of 
Bengal,  fro.) 

COLOCYNTHIS,  COLOQUINTIDA,  or  BITTER  CUCUMBER  (Ger. 
Koloquinten  ;  Du.  Bitter-appelen  ;  Fr.  Coloquintes  ;  It.  Coloquintida  ;  Sp.  Coloquintidas ; 
Arab,  and  Pers.  Hunzil),  the  produce  of  an  annual  plant  (Cucumis  colocynthis  Lin.) 
growing  in  Turkey,  Nubia,  India,  and  other  places,  much  resembling  the  cucumber  in 
herbage.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  peeled  and  dried  in  a  stove  ;  and  in  this  state  is 
brouo^ht  to  England.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  an  extremely  bitter,  nauseous  taste.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  powerful  drastic  cathartic.  When  it  is  larger  than  a  St.  Michael's 
orange,  and  has  black  acute  pointed  ends,  it  is  not  good.  — (Ainslie's  Materia  Indica.) 

COLONIES. —  COLONY  TRADE. —  Colonies  are  establishments  founded  in 
foreign  countries  by  individuals  who  either  voluntarily  emigrate  from,  or  are  forcibly 
sent  abroad  by,  their  mother  country.  The  colony  trade  is  the  trade  carried  on  between 
colonies  and  their  parent  states. 

I.   Establishment  of  Colonies. 
II.   Influence  of  the  Monopoly  of  the  Colont  Trade.  —  Slavxrt. 
III.   Magnitude,   Population,   Trade,  &c.   of  British  Colonies. 

IV.    Regulations   under    which    Colony   Trade    is    conducted.  —  Disposal   of 
Land  in  the   Colonies,  &c. 
V.   Foreign   Colonies. 
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I.   Establishment  of  Colonies. 

(1.)  Greek  Colonies. — Various  motives  have,  in  different  countries  and  ages,  led  to 
the  formation  of  colonies.  *  The  Greek  colonies  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
founded  by  citizens  whom  the  violence  and  fury  of  contending  factions  forced  to  leave 
their  native  land ;  but  they  were  sometimes  formed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
mother  country  of  a  redundant  population,  and  sometimes  also  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  sphere  of  commercial  transactions,  or  of  providing  for  their  security.  The  relations 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  motive.? 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  latter.  When  a  colony  was  founded  by  fugitives, 
forcibly  expelled  from  their  aiicient  homes  ;  or  when  it  was  founded,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  by  bodies  of  voluntary  emigrants,  who  received  no  assistance  from,  and  were  in 
no  respect  controlled  by,  the  parent  state,  it  was  from  the  first  independent  :  and  even  in 
those  rarer  cases  in  which  the  emigration  was  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  parent  city,  and  when  the  colony  was  protected  by  her  power  and  influence,  the 
dependence  was,  mostly,  far  from  being  absolute  and  complete.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
Greek  colonies  were  really  independent  states  ;  and  though  they  commonly  regarded  the 
land  of  their  forefathers  with  filial  respect,  though  they  yielded  to  its  citizens  the  place 
of  distinction  at  public  games  and  religious  solemnities,  and  were  expected  to  assist  them 
in  time  of  war,  they  did  so  as  allies  only,  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  and  never  as  subjects. 
Owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  institutions,  and  their  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civilised 
life  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  countries  among  whom  they  were  generally  placed, 
these  colonies  rose,  in  a  comparatively  short  peiiod,  to  a  high  pitch  of  opulence  and 
refinement ;  and  many  among  them,  as  Miletus  and  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor,  Syracuse 
and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  and  Tarentxmi  and  Locri  in  Italy,  not  only  equalled,  but 
greatly  surpassed,  their  mother  cities  in  wealth  and  power. 

•  Seneca  has  given,  in  a  few  words,  a  very  clear  and  accurate  statement  of  the  different  motives  that 
induced  the  ancients  to  found  colonies.  —  "  Sec  omnibus  eadcm  causa  relinquendi  qua^rcndique  patrinm 

fuit.  Alios  exridia  urbium  siutrum,  hostilihus  armis  elapsos,  in  aliena,  spoliatos  suis,  expulcrunt :  Alios 
domesiica  sedilio  suhmovit :  Alios  nimia  supcrjiuentis  /Mpuli  frequentia,  ad  exonerandas  vires,  emisit : 
Alios  pestilentia,  aut  frequens  terrarum  hiatus,  aut  aliqua  intoleranda  infelicis  soli  ejecerunt :   Quotdam 

f';rtilis  one,  et  in  majus  iaudatce,  fama  corrupit :  Alios  alia  causa  excivit  domibus  suis." —  (ConsoL  ad 
Helviam,  c.  6.) 
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(2.)  Roman  Colonies.  —  Tlie  Roman  colonies  were,  for  the  most  part,  founded  by  and 
under  the  autliority  of  government ;  being  intended  to  serve  both  as  outlets  for  poor  and 
discontented  citizens,  and  as  military  stations,  or  garrisons,  to  secure  the  subjection  of 
the  conquered  provinces  over  which  they  were  scattered.  The  most  intimate  political 
union  was  alwaj-s  maintained  between  them  and  the  mother  city.  Their  internal  govern- 
ment was  modelled  on  that  of  Koine;  and,  while  their  superior  officers  were  mostly 
sent  from  the  capital,  they  were  made  to  contribute  their  full  quota  of  troops  and  taxes, 
to  assist  in  carrying  on  tlie  contests  in  which  the  Republic  was  almost  constantly 
engaged. 

(3.)  Spanish  Colonies.  —  The  early  colonies  of  most  modern  nations  were  founded  by 
private  adventurers,  influenced  either  by  the  hope  of  gain,  or  by  a  desire  to  escape  from 
religious  persecution,  without  any  wish  to  relieve  the  mother  country  of  a  surplus 
population,  or  to  bridle  subjugated  provinces.  On  their  first  institution,  therefore,  the 
modern  colonies  approached,  though  with  some  essential  variations,  more  nearly  to  the 
Grecian  than  the  Roman  model  —  but  the  period  of  their  freedom  was  of  very 
limited  duration.  They  were  very  soon  subjected  to  laws  and  regulations  framed  in  the 
metropolis,  and  calculated,  as  was  to  be  supposed,  rather  to  promote  its  interests  than 
those  of  the  colony.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  foundation  of  colonial  establish- 
ments was  eagerly  patronised  by  most  European  governments,  in  the  view  of  extending 
commerce,  and  of  enriching  the  mother  country,  by  securing  to  her  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  market  of  distant  countries ;  and  where,  from  the  thinness  of  the  abo- 
riginal population,  or  their  inferiority  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  the  colonists  were 
enabled  to  amass  fortunes  with  comparative  rapidity. 

The  Spaniards  who  first  resorted  to  Ainerica  after  its  discovery,  had  no  intention  of 
settling  in  the  country,  or  of  colonising  it.  The  idea  that  gold  and  silver  alone  con- 
stituted wealth  was  then  imiversally  prevalent ;  and  the  bold  and  enterprising  companions 
and  followers  of  Columbus,  instead  of  engaging  in  industrious  undertakings,  which  they 
neither  understood  nor  relished,  sought  only  to  enrich  themselves  by  plundering  the 
feeble  and  defenceless  natives  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  their  possession,  and  of  the  abund- 
ance of  which  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  were  immediately  spread  throughout 
Europe.  When  new  adventurers  arrived  on  an  unknown  coast,  their  single  inquiry  was, 
whether  it  abounded  in  gold.  If  it  did,  they  remained,  for  some  time  at  least,  in  the 
country ;  if  not,  they  immediately  set  sail  for  some  other  quarter.  Auri  rahida  sitis  a 
cultura  Hispanos  divertit,  is  the  expressive  statement  of  a  contemporary  writer  (Petrus 
Martyrus,  in  ihe  Nox-us  Orbis  of  Grynaus,  p.  511.).  The  slow  progress  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  after  their  first  discovery,  must  principally  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  The  gold 
and  silver  accumulated  by  the  natives  were  very  soon  exhausted  ;  and  the  skill  and  energy 
of  the  successive  swarms  of  adventurers,  who  continued  to  pour  into  the  country,  were 
principally  directed  to  the  unproductive  and  generally  ruinous  trade  of  mining.  The 
few  large  fortunes  that  were  made  in  this  way,  like  the  large  prizes  in  a  lotterj',  inflamed 
the  cupidity  of  the  multitude,  and  gave  an  appearance  of  credibility  to  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  excessive  productiveness  of  the  mines.  After  the  gambling  spirit  which 
had  exclusively  actuated  the  early  adventurers  had  begim  to  subside,  the  colonists  gra- 
dually betook  themselves  to  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits  ;  and  the  vast  variety 
of  valuable  productions  with  which  Mexico  and  the  other  Spanish  colonies  abound,  the 
extreme  richness  of  their  soil,  and  their  advantageous  situation,  would,  liad  they  been 
only  tolerably  well  governed,  have  occasioned  their  rapid  incrense  in  wealth  and  civilis- 
ation. But  a  blind  and  intolerant  despotism  paralysed  their  energits,  and  fettered  and 
retarded  their  progress.  All  the  abuses  and  defects  of  the  government  of  Old  Spain 
were  transferred  to,  and  multiplied  in,  the  colonies.  The  whole  property  of  those  vast 
regions  was  considered  as  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and  every  law  or  regulation, 
whether  of  a  local  or  general  nature,  affecting  their  government,  emanated  from  (he 
council  of  the  Indies,  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  king  was  always  present.  "SVc 
cannot  stop  to  describe  the  sort  of  regulations  to  which  the  colonists  were  subjected  with 
any  degree  of  minuteness  ;  but  we  may  notice  a  few  of  them,  to  furnish  the  means  of 
judging  of  their  general  spirit  and  probable  effect.  It  was,  for  exam])le,  made  a  capital 
offence  to  carry  on  any  intercourse  with  foreigners;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  diflfercnt 
colonies  were  even  forbidden  any  intercourse  with  each  other,  unless  under  (he  strictest 
and  most  vexatious  regulations.  There  were  several  articles,  such  .is  flax,  hem]),  and 
wine,  which  (hey  were  not  permitted  to  cuhivate  ;  at  (he  same  time  that  (he  crown  re- 
served to  itself  the  monopoly  of  salt,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  and  some  other  less  important 
articles.  The  alcavala,  and  other  oppressive  imposts,  which  had  proved  destructive  of 
industry  in  Old  Spain,  were  rigorously  levied  as  well  on  the  exjiorls  as  on  the  imports  of 
the  colonies.  No  situation  of  power  or  emolument  coidd  be  filled  except  by  a  native  of 
Old  Spain.  Tlie  Catholic  religion  was  established,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other-  and 
bishops,  titiies,  and  the  incjuisition,  followed  in  its  train  ;  while,  in  order  still  lietter  to 
consolidate  and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  (his  monstrous  desj)otism,  the  government 
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endeavoured  to  make  the  colonists  insensible  of  their  degradation,  by  proscribing  every 
species  of  instruction,  and  watchfully  opposing  the  introduction  and  progress  of  all  useful 
knowledge ! 

Under  such  circumstances,  vre  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Continental  colonists,  among 
■whom  the  monopoly  system  was  maintained  in  its  greatest  purity,  should  have  languished 
for  above  two  centuries  in  a  state  of  sluggish  inactivity.  Though  surrounded  by  all  the 
means  of  producing  wealth,  they  were  not  generally  wealthy.  Oppression  rendered  them 
indolent ;  and  went  far  to  deprive  them  not  only  of  the  power,  but  also  of  the  wish,  to 
emerge  from  poverty.  The  progress  of  the  colonists  who  occupied  the  West  India 
islands  was  not  quite  so  slow.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  down  to  the  middle  of  last 
century,  Spain  reaped  no  greater  advantage  from  the  possession  of  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and 
Forto  Rico,  than  England  or  France  from  the  smallest  of  its  dependencies.  In  proof  of 
this  we  may  mention,  that  the  noble  island  of  Cuba,  which  could  without  diflSculty  supply 
all  Europe  with  sugar,  did  not,  in  1750,  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  even  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Old  Spain.  But  the  combined  influence  of  an  arbitrary  and  intolerant 
government,  and  of  a  degrading  superstition,  could  not  balance  the  means  of  improve- 
ment, which  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  command  thence  arising  over  nwst  of  the 
necessaries  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  gave  to  the  colonists.  Owing  also  to 
the  total  incapacity  of  Old  Spain  to  furnish  her  transatlantic  provinces  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  articles  she  had  forced  them  to  import  from  Europe,  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  with  them  by  the  other  European  nations, 
she  had  liecn  compelled  gradually  to  relax  the  severity  of  her  commercial  monopoly.  A 
new  impulse  was  tiius  given  to  the  spirit  of  industry.  The  colonists  began  to  be  more 
sensible  of  the  natural  advantages  of  their  situation,  and  less  inclined  to  submit  to  the 
blind  and  bigoted  policy  of  the  Spanish  court.  In  1781,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Peru, 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  government  to  establish  a  new  monopoly  in 
that  province,  which  threatened  to  end  in  the  total  dissolution  of  the  connection  between 
Spain  and  South  America,  and  was  not  quelled  without  great  difficulty  and  much  blood- 
shed. But  the  spirit  of  liberty,  when  once  excited,  could  not  be  suppressed.  It  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground  progressively,  lintil  the  commencement  of  the  late  contest  between 
France  and  Spain  interrupted  the  communication  with  the  mother  country,  and  gave  the 
colonists  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  that  independence  which,  after  a  lengthened  and 
bloody  struggle,  they  happily  succeeded  in  achieving. 

(4.)  British  Colonies.  — The  English,  who,  like  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  aaa 
been  impressed  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  en\'y  by  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  speedily  entered 
with  enthusiasm  and  ardour  into  the  career  of  discovery.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
bull  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  obtained  from  the  Pope,  conveying  to  them 
the  ample  donation  of  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  infidels  that  the  Spaniards  had 
discovered,  or  might  discover,  the  English,  to  avoid  encroaching  on  the  dominions  of 
their  rivals,  directed  their  efforts  further  to  the  north.  Several  attempts  to  found 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  America  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  others.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  their  ignorance  of  the  country,  the  deficiency  of  their  supplies  of  provisions, 
the  loss  of  time  in  fruitless  searches  after  gold,  and  the  %'arious  difficulties  incident  to 
the  first  settlement  of  a  colony,  none  of  these  attempts  proved  successful :  and  it  was 
not  until  1607,  that  a  small  body  of  adventurers  founded  the  first  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  English  in  America,  at  James  Town  in  Virginia.  Letters  patent  were 
granted  in  1609,  by  King  James,  to  the  principal  persons  resident  in  London,  by  whom 
the  expense  attending  the  formation  of  the  colony  was  to  be  defrayed,  incorporating 
them  into  a  company,  and  establishing  a  council  in  England  for  the  direction  of  their 
proceedings,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  chosen  by,  and  removeable  at  the  pleasure 
of,  the  majority  of  the  partners  of  the  company ;  permitting  whatever  was  necessary  for 
the  support  and  sustenance  of  the  colony  for  the  first  7  years  to  be  exported  free  of 
duty  ;  declaring  that  the  colonists  and  their  descendants  were  to  be  secured  in  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen,  the  same  as  if  they  had  remained  at  home,  or  been 
born  in  England  ;  and  reserving  only,  as  the  stipulated  price  of  these  concessions,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  one  fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore  to 
be  found  in  the  colonies,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  his  Majesty  and  his  successors  in  all 
time  to  come.  In  virtue  of  these  powers,  the  company  issued,  in  1621,  a  charter  or 
ordinance,  wliich  gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  constitution  of  the  colony. 
By  this  charter  the  supreme  legislative  authority  was  lodged,  partly  in  the  governor, 
who  held  the  place  of  the  sovereign,  partly  in  a  council  of  state  named  by  the  com- 
pany, and  partly  in  a  general  council,  or  assembly  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  in  which  were  vested  powers  and  privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  king  and  the  company  quarrelled. 
The  latter  were  in  consequence  divested  of  all  their  rights,  partly  by  open  violence,  and 
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partly  under  colour  of  law,  without  compensation,  after  having  expended  upwards  of 
150,000/.  in  founding  the  colony  ;  and  a  governor  and  council  of  state  appointed  by  the 
king  succeeded  to  the  powers  of  those  appointed  by  the  committee.  —  (  Robertson's  His- 
tory of  America,  book  ix.  passim;   Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  179.) 

Tlie  founders  of  the  colony  in  Mrginia  had  been  actuated  solely  by  the  hopes  of 
gain  :  but  the  colonics  that  were  soon  after  established  in  New  England,  were  chiefly 
planted  by  men  who  fled  from  religious  and  political  persecution.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  New  England  colonies,  though  at  first  modified  a  good  deal  by  the  peculiar 
religious  opinions  entertained  by  the  colonists,  was  in  its  leading  principles  essentially 
free.  For  a  considerable  period,  the  colonists  elected  their  own  governors,  coined 
money,  and  exercised  most  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  while  the  English,  wholly  . 
engrossed  with  the  contest  between  freedom  and  ])rerogative  at  home,  had  no  leisure  to 
attend  to  their  proceedings.  Subsequently  to  the  Restoration,  however,  the  govern- 
ments of  most  of  the  New  England  states  were  established  nearly  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  Virginia ;  which,  indeed,  became  the  favourite  model,  not  only  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  colonies  established  on  the  Continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  proprietary 
governments  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  but  also  for  those  that  were  established  in 
the  West  India  islands.  But  under  every  vicissitude  of  government  and  fortune,  the 
New  England  colonists  were  distinguished  by  the  same  ardent  and  enthusiastic  love  of 
liberty  that  had  first  induced  them  to  quit  their  native  land.  Every  thing  relating  to 
the  internal  regulation  and  administration  of  the  diflferent  colonies  was  determined,  in 
the  colonial  assemblies,  by  representatives  freely  chosen  by  the  settlers.  The  personal 
liberty  of  tlie  citizens  was  well  secured  and  vigilantly  protected.  And  if  we  except  the 
restraints  on  their  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  which  was  jealously  guarded  by  the 
mother  country,  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England,  enjoyed 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  freedom,  when  colonists  of  England,  that  they  now  enjoy  as 
citizens  of  the  powerful  republic  of  North  America.  Their  progress  in  wealth  and 
population  was  in  consequence  quite  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
white  population  of  the  colonies  had  increased  in  1776,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  to  above  2,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain 
to  them  amounted  to  about  1,300,000/.  a  year  ! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  and  rapid 
growth  of  our  North  American  colonies,  and  generally  of  all  colonies  placed  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  North  American  colonists  carried  with  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  practised  by  a  civilised  and  polished  people.  They  had  been 
trained  from  their  infancy  to  habits  of  industry  and  subordination.  They  were  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  best  and  wisest  form  of  civil  polity  that  had  been  established 
in  Europe  ;  and  they  were  placed  in  a  situation  that  enabled  them,  without  difficulty, 
to  remedy  its  defects,  and  to  try  every  institution  by  the  test  of  utility.  But  the  thin- 
ness of  the  aboriginal  population,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  obtaining  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  must  certainly  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the 
causes  which  have  promoted  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  all  the  other  colonies  both  of  North  and  South  America.  On  the  first 
foundation  of  a  colony,  and  for  long  after,  each  colonist  gets  an  ample  supply  of  land  of 
the  best  quality ;  and  having  no  rent,  and  scarcely  any  taxes,  to  pay,  his  industry  neces- 
sarily becomes  exceedingly  productive,  and  he  has  every  means,  and  every  motive,  to 
amass  capital.  In  conseq\ience,  he  is  eager  to  collect  labourers  from  all  quarters,  and  is 
both  willing  and  able  to  reward  them  with  high  wages.  But  these  high  wages  aflTord 
the  means  of  accumulation,  and,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  the  land,  speedily 
change  the  more  industrious  labourers  into  proprietors,  and  enable  them,  in  their  turn, 
to  become  the  employers  of  fresh  labourers ;  so  that  every  class  participates  in  the  gene- 
ral improvement,  and  capital  and  population  advance  with  a  rapidity  hardly  conceivable 
in  old  settled  and  fully  peopled  countries. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  the  establishment  of  our  American  and  M'est  India 
colonies  was  a  device  of  the  supporters  of  the  exclusive  or  mercantile  system  ^  that  they 
founded  them  in  the  view  of  raising  up  a  vast  agricultural  population,  whose  commerce 
should  be  confined  entirely  to  an  exchange  of  their  raw  products  for  our  manufactured 
goods.  There  is,  however,  no  truth  in  these  assertions.  On  the  contrary,  the  charter* 
granted  to  the  founders  of  tlic  settlement  in  Virginia  distinctly  empower  the  colonists  it 
carry  on  a  direct  intercourse  with  foreign  states.  Nor  were  they  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  permission  ;  for  they  had,  so  early  as  1(520,  established  tobacco  warehouses  in 
Middleburgh  and  Flushing — (  Robertson's  Atnerica,  book  ix.  p.  104.);  and  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  tlie  British  government,  depriving  them  of  this  freedom  of  com- 
merce, were  the  chief  cause  of  those  disputes,  which  broke  out,  in  1676,  in  an  open 
rebellion  of  ominous  and  threatening  import.  — (^Robertson's  America,  p.  147.)  It  was 
not  until  the  colonists  had  surmounted  the  difficulties  and  hardships  incident  to  their 
first  establishment,  and  had  begun  to  increase  rapidly  in  wealth,  that  their  commerce 
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became  an  object  of  importance,  and  that  regulations  were  framed  in  the  view  of  restrict- 
ing its  freedom,  and  of  rendering  it  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  mother  country. 
The  act  of  1630,  passed  by  the  republican  parliament,  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the 
monopoly  system,  by  confining  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  colonies  exclusively 
to  British  or  colony  built  ships.  But  the  famous  Navigation  Act  of  1660(12  Charles  2. 
c.  18.)  went  much  further.  It  enacted,  thai  certain  specified  articles,  the  produce  of  the 
colonies,  and  since  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  enumerated  articles,  should 
not  be  exported  directly  from  the  colonies  to  any  foreign  country  ;  but  that  they  should 
first  be  sent  to  Britain,  and  there  unladen  (the  words  of  the  act  are,  laid  upon  the  shore), 
before  they  could  be  forwarded  to  their  final  destination.  Sugar,  molasses,  ginger, 
fustic,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo,  were  originally  enumerated  ;  and  the  list  was  subse- 
quently enlarged  by  the  addition  of  coffee,  hides  and  skins,  iron,  corn,  lumber,  &c.  In 
1739,  the  monopoly  system  was  so  ^ar  relaxed,  that  sugars  were  permitted  to  be  carried 
directly  from  the  British  plantations  to  any  port  or  place  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre ; 
but  the  conditions  under  which  tliis  indulgence  was  granted,  continued  so  strict  and 
numerous  down  to  1803,  when  they  were  a  good  deal  simplified,  as  to  render  it  in  a 
great  degree  nugatory —  (Edwards's  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  452.  ed.  1819.)  ;  and  with 
this  exception,  the  oppressive  and  vexatious  restrictions  on  their  direct  exportation  to 
foreign  countries  were  maintained  on  most  of  the  other  enumerated  commodities  of  any 
importance,  down  to  the  recent  alterations. 

But  besides  compelling  the  colonists  to  sell  their  produce  exclusively  in  the  English 
markets,  it  was  next  thought  advisable  to  oblige  them  to  hut/  such  foreign  articles  as  they 
might  stand  in  need  of  entirely  from  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  enacted,  in  1 663,  that  "  no  commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture  of  Europe,  shall  be  imported  into  the  British  plantations,  but  such  as  are 
laden  and  put  on  Iward  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  English 
built  shipping,  whereof  the  master  and  three  fourths  of  the  crew  are  English."  The 
preamble  to  this  statute,  which  effectually  excluded  the  colonists  from  every  market  for 
European  produce,  except  that  of  England,  assigns  the  motive  for  this  restriction  to  be, 
"  the  maintaining  a  greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between  the  subjects  at  home 
and  those  in  the  plantations  ;  keeping  the  colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  on  the  mother 
country ;  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to  it,  in  the  further  employment  and  increase 
of  English  shipping,  and  the  vent  of  English  manufactures  and  commodities  ;  rendering 
the  navigation  to  and  from  them  more  safe  and  cheap  ;  and  making  this  kingdom  a  staple, 
not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  plantations,  but  also  of  the  commodities  of  other 
countries  and  places  for  their  supply ;  it  being  the  usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  their 
plantation  trade  exclusively  to  themselves." 

It  was  also  a  leading  principle  in  the  system  of  colonial  policy,  adopted  as  well  by 
England  as  by  the  other  European  nations,  to  discourage  all  attempts  to  manufacture 
such  articles  in  the  colonies  as  could  be  provided  for  them  by  the  mother  country.  The 
history  of  our  colonial  system  is  full  of  efforts  of  this  sort ;  and  so  essential  was  this  prin- 
ciple deemed  to  the  idea  of  a  colony,  that  Lord  Chatham  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  in 
his  place  in  parliament,  that  "  the  British  colonists  of  North  America  had  no  right  to 
manufacture  even  a  nail  for  a  horseshoe!"  —  (Edwards's  Jrest  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  566.)  And 
when  such  were  the  enactments  made  by  the  legislature,  and  such  the  avowed  sentiments 
of  a  great  parliamentary  leader  and  a  friend  to  the  colonies,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
a  declaration  of  the  late  Lord  Siieftield,  who  did  no  more,  indeed,  than  express  the 
opinion  of  almost  all  the  merchants  and  politicians  of  his  time,  when  he  affirmed  that 
"  THE  ONLY  use  of  American  colonies  or  West  India  islands  is  the  monopoly  of  their  con- 
sumption, and  the  carriage  of  their  produce  !  " 

IF.     Influence  of  the  IMonopoly  of  the   Colony  Trade.  —  Slavery. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  disquisitions  with  respect  to  this  part 
of  our  subject.  The  rules  by  which  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  upon  it,  are  unfolded 
in  the  article  Commerce.  Here  it  is  suflficient  to  obserse,  in  the  first  place,  that,  though 
it  could  be  shown  that  restrictions  on  the  colony  trade  were  really  advantageous  to  the 
mother  country,  that  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  they  should  be  adopted.  In  dealing 
with  a  colony,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  foreign  country,  but  with  an  integral  part  of  our 
own  empire.  And  hence,  in  order  to  show  that  restrictions  on  the  colony  trade  are  ad- 
vantageous, it  must  not  merely  be  shown  that  they  are  beneficial  to  the  mother  country, 
but  it  must  further  be  shown  that  they  are  beneficial,  or,  at  all  events,  not  injurious,  to 
the  colony.  The  advantage  of  one  part  of  the  empire  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  the  de- 
pression of  some  other  part.  The  duty  of  government  is  to  promote  the  prosperity,  and 
to  maintain  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of  all ;  not  to  enrich  one  class,  or  one  pronnce, 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

This  princii)le  is  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  Giving  to  the  identity  of  language, 
manners,  and  religion,  the  merchants  of  the  mother  country  must  always  have  very  great 
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advantages  in  the  colony  markets ;  and  if  the  commodities  which  tJiey  have  to  sell  be 
about  as  suitable  for  them,  and  as  low  priced,  as  those  of  others,  none  else  will  be  im- 
ported into  them ;  but  if  they  be  not,  it  would  plainly  be  to  the  injury  of  the  colony  to 
compel  her  to  buy  from  the  mother  country  wliat  she  miglit  procure  cheaper  from  others. 
It  will  immediately  be  seen  that  such  forced  sale  could  be  of  no  real  advantage  to  the 
mother  country  ;  but  whether  that  were  so  or  not,  its  mischievous  influence  upon 
the  colony  is  manifest.  Were  Jamaica,  for  example,  obliged  to  import  any  article  from 
England  whicli  cost  her  100,(X)0/.  a  year  more  than  she  could  procure  a  similar  article 
for  elsewhere,  she  would  manifestly  lose  this  amount ;  and  though  it  were  true  that  every 
shilling  of  this  sum  found  its  way  as  extra  profit  into  the  pockets  of  fhe  merchants  or 
manufacturers  of  England,  that  would  be  no  sufficient  justification  of  the  policy  of  such 
a  system.  The  protection  due  by  a  government  to  its  subjects  does  not  depend  on  the 
varying  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  under  which  they  happen  to  live.  It  would 
not  be  more  glaringly  unjust  to  lay  peculiar  burdens  on  the  Lothians  for  the  sake  of 
Middlesex,  than  it  is  to  lay  them  on  Jamaica  for  the  sake  of  England. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  is  of  no  real  use,  but  the 
reverse,  to  the  mother  country.  If,  as  has  been  already  observed,  she  can  supply 
her  colonists  with  goods  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  supplied  by  others,  she  will  have  no 
competitors  in  their  markets ;  and  if  she  cannot  do  this,  the  monopoly  is  really  hostile  to 
her  interests.  Each  country  has  some  natural  or  acquired  capabilities  that  enable  her 
to  carry  on  certain  branches  of  industry  more  advantageously  than  any  one  else.  But 
the  fact  of  a  country  being  liable  to  be  undersold  in  the  markets  of  her  colonies,  shows 
conclusively,  that  instead,  of  having  any  superiority,  she  labours  under  a  disadvantage,  as 
compared  with  others,  in  the  production  of  the  peculiar  articles  in  demand  in  them.  And 
hence,  in  providing  a  forced  market  in  the  colonies  for  articles  that  we  should  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  dispose  of,  we  really  engage  a  portion  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the 
country  in  a  less  advantageous  channel  than  that  into  which  it  would  naturally  have 
flowed.  We  impress  upon  it  an  artificial  direction ;  and  withdraw  it  from  those  secure 
and  really  beneficial  businesses  in  which  it  would  have  been  employed,  to  engage  it  in 
businesses  the  existence  of  which  depends  only  on  the  continuance  of  oppressive  regu- 
lations, and  in  which  we  are  surpassed  by  foreigners. 

Even  were  it  conceded  that  the  possession  of  an  outlet  in  the  colonies  for  goods  that 
coidd  not  otherwise  be  disposed  of,  was  an  advantage,  it  is  one  that  can  exist  in  theory 
only.  Practically  it  can  never  be  realised.  The  interests  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
dexterity  and  devices  of  the  smuggler,  are  too  much  for  Custom-house  regulations. 
Cheap  goods  never  fail  of  making  their  way  through  every  obstacle.  All  the  tyrannical 
laws  and  guarda  castas  of  Old  Spain  did  not  hinder  her  colonies  from  being  glutted  with 
prohibited  commodities.  And  we  may  be  assured  that  the  moment  a  competitor  appears 
in  the  field  capable  of  sui)plying  the  Canadians  and  people  of  Jamaica  with  cottons, 
woollens,  hardware,  &c.  cheaper  than  we  can  supply  them,  that  moment  will  they  cease 
to  be  our  customers.  All  the  revenue  officers,  and  all  the  ships  of  England,  supposing 
them  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  would  be  unable  to  avert  this  result. 

The  consequences  of  the  American  war  ought  to  have  led  to  sounder  opinions  than 
those  that  are  still  current  as  to  the  value  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade.  Has  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  been  in  any  respect  injurious  to  us?  So  far  from 
this,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  redounded  materially  to  our  advantage.  We  have  been  re- 
lieved from  the  expense  and  trouble  of  governing  extensive  countries  at  a  great  distance 
from  our  shores,  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  continued  to  reap  all  the  advantage  that 
we  previously  reaped  from  our  intercourse  with  them.  It  is  visionary  to  imagine  that 
we  could  have  succeeded  either  in  preventing  them  from  establishing  manufactories  at 
home,  or  from  importing  products  from  abroad,  had  any  one  been  able  to  undersell  us.  Our 
command  of  tlie  American  market  depends,  at  this  moment,  on  the  very  same  principle 
—  the  comparative  cheapness  of  our  goods — on  which  it  depended  when  we  had  a 
governor  in  every  state.  So  long  as  we  preserve  this  advantage,  we  preserve  the  only 
means  by  which  the  monopoly  of  any  distant  market  can  be  maintained,  and  the  only 
means  by  which  such  monopoly  is  rendered  of  the  least  advantage. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  because  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  colonies  can  be 
of  no  real  advantage  to  their  mother  countries,  they  are  not  often  very  injurious  to  them 
and  to  the  colonics.  We  could  not,  however  anxious,  exclude  manufactured  articles,  and 
such  foreign  goods  as  are  valuable  without  being  very  bulky,  from  our  West  India  islands, 
provided  they  were  offered  cheaper  by  others.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  lumber, 
provisions,  &c.  They  are  too  bulky  to  be  easily  smuggled  ;  and  may  be,  and  indeed  are, 
very  much  raised  in  price  by  restrictions  on  their  importation.  For  many  years  past,  all 
dir^'ct  intercourse  between  our  West  India  colonics  and  the  United  States  was  inter- 
dicted ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  planters  were  compelled  cither  to  supply  themselves 
with  lumber,  staves,  &c.  by  a  distant  voyage  from  Canada,  or,  which  was  by  far  the  most 
conmion  practice,  from  the  United  States,  through  the  circuitous  and  expensive  channel 
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of  St.  Thomas  and  other  neutral  islands !  In  papers  laid  by  the  West  India  merchants 
and  planters  before  the  House  of  Commons  (No.  120.  Session  1831),  they  estimate  the 
increased  expense  they  thus  incurred  on  lumber,  staves,  flour,  shingles,  fish,  &c.  at  15  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  value  of  these  articles,  or  at  187,576/.  a  year.  And  it  will  be  observed, 
that  no  part  of  this  sum  went  into  the  pockets  of  any  British  merchant.  It  went  wholly 
to  indemnify  the  Americans  and  others  for  being  obliged  to  bring  their  products  round 
about  by  St.  Thomas,  instead  of  direct  from  the  States. 

This  system  grew  out  of  the  American  war  ;  but  it  is  due  to  INIr.  Pitt  to  state  that 
it  received  no  countenance  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  introduced  a  bill,  in  1785, 
for  reviving  the  beneficial  intercourse  that  existed  previously  to  the  war,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  West  India  islands.  But  being  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  in 
parliament,  and  by  the  ship  owners  and  Canada  merchants,  he  was  obliged  reluctantly 
to  withdraw  the  bill.  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  on  this  subject 
are  as  applicable  at  this  moment,  as  they  were  at  the  period  (1794)  when  they  were 
written. 

"  This,"  says  he,  "  is  not  a  business  of  selfishness  or  faction  ;  nor  (like  many  of  those 
questions  which  are  daily  moved  in  parliament  merely  to  agitate  and  perplex  government) 
can  it  be  dismissed  by  a  vote.  It  will  come  forward  again  and  again,  and  haunt  admi- 
nistration in  a  thousand  hideous  shapes,  until  a  more  liberal  policy  shall  take  place ;  for 
no  folly  can  possibly  exceed  the  notion  that  any  measures  pursued  by  Great  Biitain  will 
prevent  the  American  states  from  having,  some  time  or  other,  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  our  West  Indian  territories  on  their  oicn  terms.  With  a  chain  of  coast  of  20°  of 
latitude,  possessing  the  finest  harbours  for  the  purpose  in  the  world,  all  lying  so  near  the 
sugar  colonies  and  the  track  to  Europe,  with  a  country  abounding  in  every  thing  the 
islands  have  occasion  for,  and  which  they  can  obtain  no  where  else  ;  all  these  circum- 
stances necessarily  and  naturally  lead  to  a  commercial  intercourse  between  our  islands 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  true  we  may  ruin  our  sugar  colonies,  and  ourselves  also, 
in  the  attempt  to  prevent  it ;  but  it  is  an  experiment  which  God  and  nature  have  marked 
out  as  impossible  to  succeed.  Tlie  present  restraining  system  is  forbidding  men  to  help 
each  other  ;  men  who,  by  their  necessities,  their  climate,  and  their  productions,  are  standing 
in  perpetual  need  of  mutual  assistance,  and  able  to  supply  it." — {Hist.  West  Indies,  Preface 
to  2d  ed. ) 

We  have  also  thought  fit  to  interdict  the  West  Indians  from  the  refining,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  the  claying  of  sugars.  This  is  one  of  the  few  manufactures  that 
might  be  advantageously  set  up  in  the  islands.  The  process  adds  considerably  to  the  value 
of  sugar  ;  and  it  might  be  carried  on  in  the  buildings,  and  by  the  hands,  that  are  required 
to  boil  the  cane,  or  to  prepare  the  raw  or  muscovado  sugar.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
allowed  to  refine  their  sugars  on  the  spot,  and  where  it  might  be  done  for  a  third  of  the 
expense  that  is  required  in  England,  the  planters  have  been  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  this  branch  of  industry  ;  and  have  been  obliged  to  export  all  their  sugars,  either  raw 
or  crushed,  to  England.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  oppressiveness  of  such  a  regulation  ; 
and  what  is  most  singular,  it  has  not  been  enforced,  like  most  regulations  of  the  sort,  in 
order  to  bolster  up  any  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  country,  but  merely  to  give  a 
factitious  employment  to  a  very  small  class,  —  that  of  the  sugar  refiners,  whose  natural 
residence  is  in  the  West  Indies.  The  planters  and  merchants  estimate  the  loss  caused 
by  this  preposterous  regulation  at  75,5501.  a  year. 

The  distillation  of  spirits  from  sugar  has  only  been  occasionally  allowed  ;  but  pro- 
vided the  duties  were  so  adjusted  as  to  give  no  advantage  to  the  planters  over  the 
growers  of  barley,  or  to  the  latter  over  the  former,  we  think  the  distillers  should  be,  at 
all  times,  allowed  to  distil  indiscriminately  from  sugar,  molasses,  or  grain.  It  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  take  care  that  the  duties  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  no  unfair 
advantage  to  any  party  over  another  ;  but,  having  done  this,  it  should  do  nothing  more. 
To  prohibit  distillation  from  sugar,  that  a  forced  market  may  be  opened  for  grain ;  or 
distillation  from  grain,  that  a  forced  market  may  be  opened  for  sugar ;  are  interferences 
witli  the  freedom  of  industry,  for  which  no  good  reason  has  been,  nor  we  believe  can  be, 
assigned. 

The  interests  of  the  planters  have  been  sacrificed  in  many  other  ways  besides  those 
now  pointed  out,  in  the  view  of  securing  some  illusory  advantage  to  our  merchants  and 
ship-owners.  Perseverance  in  this  line  of  policy  is  the  less  excusable,  as  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  measures  introduced  by  Mr.  Robinson  (nt<w  Lord 
Goderich)  in  1822,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1825;  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislature. 
The  avowed  object  of  these  measures  was  the  subversion  of  the  old  colonial  system,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  vexatious  restrictions  laid  on  the  trade  of  the  colonics.  "  If  we  look," 
said  Mr.  Robinson,  "  to  the  dominions  of  England  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  we  shall 
find  the  restrictive  system  has  been  entirely  and  systematically  abandoned.  The  whole 
of  the  East  India  Company's  territories  have  never  been  shackled  with  the  peculiar 
restrictions  of  the  navigation  laws ;  and  who  will  say  that  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
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navigation  have  suffered  ?  or  rather,  who  will  deny  that  they  have  been  materially  benefited 
by  the  freedom  they  have  enjoyed?" — "  I  propose,"  said  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1825,  "  to 
admit  a  free  intercourse  between  all  our  colonics  and  other  countries,  either  in  British 
ships,  or  in  the  ships  of  tliose  countries,  allowing  the  latter  to  import  all  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship  belongs ;  and  to 
export  from  such  colonies  all  articles  whatever  of  their  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture, 
either  to  the  country  from  which  such  ship  came,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
the  United  Kingdom  and  all  its  dependencies  only  excepted." 

Unluckily,  however,  the  conditions  and  regulations  introduced  into  the  bills  were,  for 
the  most  part,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  speeches  now 
quoted ;  nor  is  it  easy,  indeed,  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  the  latter  were  made,  unless 
it  were  to  exhibit  the  impolicy  of  the  former.  Among  others  which  will  subsequently 
be  specified,  the  act  of  1825  imposed  the  following  duties  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  to  Canada  and  to  British  ships  the  supply  of  the  West  India  islands  with  food 
and  lumber. 


Table  of  Duties  Imposed  by  6  Geo.  4.  c.  114.  on  certain  Ar- 
ticles of  Provision,  and  of  "Wood  and  Lumber,  not  being  the 
Growth,  Production,  or  Manufacture  of  the  United  I^ing- 
dom,  nor  of  any  Britisti  Possession,  imported  or  brought  into 
the  British  Possessions  on  the  Continent  of  South  America, 
or  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  Islands 
included. 
Pro>  isions,  Tiz.  L.  *.    d. 

Wheat,  the  bushel     -  •  -  -    0     1    0 

^\'heat  flour,  the  barrel     -  .  .  -    0     5    0 

Bread  or  biscuit,  the  cwt.        -  .  -    0     1    6 

Flour  or  meal,  not  of  wheat,  the  barrel       -        -026 
I'eas,  beans,  rye,  calavances,  oats,  barley,  In- 
dian com,  the  bushel  -  -  -    0     0    7 
Rice,  the  1,(N1<J  lbs.  nett  weight              -  -    0     !i    6 
Live  stock,  10  per  cent. 
Lumber  viz. 

Shingles,  not  being  more  than   12   inches  in 

length,  the  1,U00  -  -  -070 

Shingles,  Ijting  more  than  12  inches  in  Ivigth, 
the  UOOO  -  .  .  -    0  14    0 

Staves  and  headings,  viz. 

Red  oak,  the  r,(XX)  -  .  .  -    0  15    0 

Whiteoak,  the  1,000  -  -  -    0  lii    6 

Wood  hoops,  the  1,000       -  .  -  -    0     5    3 

White,  yellow,  and  pitch  pine  lumber,  the  1,000 
feet  of  1  inch  thick  -  -  -    1     1    0 


Other  wood  and  lumber,  the  1,000  feet  of  1  ^*  '■  ''• 
inch  thick  •  •  •  -ISO 

Fish,  beef,  pork,  prohibited. 

The  revenue  derived  from  these  and  the  other  duties  imposed 
by  the  act  of  1S25,  amounted  to  about  75,000/.  a  year,  and  the 
charges  of  collection  to  about  68,000/. ! 

The  effect  of  these  duties  in  adding  to  the  prices  of  the  food 
and  lumber  imported  by  the  planters,  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  prices  of  some  of  the  principal  of 
these  articles  in  the  United  States  and  the  Continent,  and  in 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom :  — 

L.   I.   <f. 
Herrings  (Danish)  at  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  the 

barrel  -  -  -  -  -      1     0    0 

Ditto  (British)  in  the  colonies,  the  barrel  •      1  11    0 

Mess  beef,  in  Hamburgh,  the  barrel  -  -      3     0    0 

Ditto,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ditto  •  -400 

Pork,  in  Hamburgh,  the  barrel  -  -      2     6    0 

Ditto,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ditto  -  -      3     5    0 

Red  oak  slaves,  in  the  Unitid  States,  per  1,000      -      4     0    0 
Ditto,  at  Quebec,  per  ditto  -  -  -      7     8    4 

White  oak  staves,  in  the  United  States,  per  ditto    -      6  10    2 
Ditto,  at  Quel)ec,  per  ditto  -  -  -    10     6    2 

Flour,  in  the  United  States,  the  barrel  -  -      1     1    0 

Ditto,  at  Ouel.ec,  ditto     -  -  -  -      1     5    5 

Shingles,  in  the  United  States,  per  1,000        -         -0140 
Ditto,  in  Canada,  per  ditto  -  .  -0180 


The  United  States,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  imposition  of  such  oppressive 
duties  on  flour,  wheat,  and  lumber,  refused  to  accede  to  those  conditions  of  reciprocity 
under  which  the  colonial  ports  were  to  be  opened  to  their  ships ;  and,  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  was  not  till  the  end  of  1830,  when  fresh  negotiations  were  entered  into 
with  the  United  States,  and  it  was  agreed  to  modify  some  of  the  duties,  that  the  West 
India  colonies  derived  any  sensible  advantage  from  the  changes,  such  as  they  were,  that 
were  made  in  1825. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  24.,  and  now 
embodied  in  the  act  3&  4  Will.  4.  c.  59.  —  (see  post), —  the  regulations  under  which  the 
colony  trade  is  at  present  conducted,  are  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  duty  of  5s.  a  barrel  on  all  flour  brought  from  a  foreign  country  into  our  pos- 
sessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  also  into  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  At  first  sight  there  seems  nothing  to  object 
to  in  this  regulation,  except  the  imposition  of  the  duty ;  in  point  of  fact,  however,  this  is 
its  least  objectionable  feature,  and  is  used  merely  as  a  pretext  to  conceal  its  real  object. 
The  necessity  of  raising  a  revenue  might,  in  some  degree,  excuse  even  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  the  food  of  the  colonists ;  but  there  cannot  be  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  an 
apology  for  taxing  it  for  the  benefit  of  another  class.  Such,  however,  is  the  sole  end 
and  purpose  of  this  ingeniously  contrived  regulation.  It  will  be  observed,  that  though 
no  wheat  flour  can  be  carried  duty  free  direct  from  a  foreign  country  to  our  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies,  or  to  our  pos,scssions  to  the  north  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Atlantic,  it  may  be  imported  duty  free  into  Canada,  where  it  is  not  needed  !  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  United  States'  flour  intended  for  the  West 
Indies,  instead  of  being  shi])ped  direct  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  &c.  for  the  islandj^ 
is  carried,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  is  thence  conveyed  in 
British  ships  to  its  final  destination.  The  duty  is  imposed  to  force  this  trade ;  that  is, 
to  make  the  food  of  the  colonists  be  carried  to  them  by  a  roundabout  course  of  more 
than  2,000  miles,  in  order  that  a  fi;w  hundred  pounds  may  be  forced  into  the  pockets  of 
the  ship-owners,  at  an  expense  of  many  thousand  pounds  to  the  colonist.s.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  influence  of  the  system,  that  there  have  been  instances  of  wlieat  having  been  carried 
from  Archangel  to  Quebec,  landed  there,  and  again  shipped  for  Jamaica  !  Shingles, 
lumber,  &c.  are  subjected  to  the  same  regulations,  with  this  difference  merely,  that  they 
may  be  imported  duty  free  into  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  &c.,  being  thence 
carried  to  the  West  Indies;  whereas  by  confining  the  importation  of  duty  free  flour  to 
Canailn,  it  must  pass,  before  it  can  reach  the  consumers,  through  the  lengthened,  difficult, 
and  dangerous  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  commentary  on  such  regulations.  None  more  ob- 
jectionable in  principle,  or  mischievous  in  practice,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  worst  parts 
of  the  old  Spanish  colonial  regime. 

All  duties  on  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  articles  of  provision, 
lumber,  &c.  into  the  colonies,  ought  to  be  wholly  abolished.  Jamaica,  and  our  other 
West  India  colonies,  may  be  viewed  as  immense  sugar,  rum,  and  coffee  manufactories, 
which,  though  situated  at  a  distance  from  England,  belong  to  English  men,  and 
are  carried  on  by  English  capital.  But  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  any  :nanu- 
facture  without  injuring  that  of  others,  there  are  no  means  at  once  so  obvious  and 
effectual,  as  to  give  those  engaged  in  it  every  facility  for  supplying  themselves  with 
the  materials  necessary  to  carry  it  on  at  the  lowest  price,  and  to  keep  the  duties 
on  its  produce  as  low  as  possible.  This  is  the  sound  and  obvious  principle  that  ought 
to  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view  in  legislating  for  the  colonies ;  though,  as  already 
seen,  it  has  been  totally  lost  sight  of.  That  the  system  of  forcing  importation  from 
Canada  may  be  advantageous  to  that  province,  we  do  not  presume  to  deny  ;  but  we 
are  not  to  impoverish  one  part  of  our  dominions  that  we  may  enrich  another,  more 
especially  when  it  is  certain,  as  in  the  present  case,  that  the  advantage  conferred  is  trifling 
indeed  compared  with  the  injury  inflicted.  In  other  respects,  the  operation  of  the  present 
system  is  most  pernicious.  Sugar  is  an  important  necessary  of  life,  and  enters  largely 
into  the  consumption  of  every  individual  in  Great  Britain.  Surely,  then,  it  is  highly 
important  that  every  means  should  be  resorted  to  for  reducing  its  cost ;  and  as  we  have 
excluded  foreign  sugars  from  our  markets,  the  only  way  in  which  any  such  reduction 
can  be  effected  is  by  abolishing  the  existing  restrictions,  and  allowing  the  planters  to 
furnish  themselves  with  the  materials  necessary  for  their  manufacture  at  the  lowest 
rate,  and  to  dispose  of  their  produce  in  the  state  and  at  the  places  they  prefer. 

The  vexatious  regulations  now  alluded  to,  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  imposed 
to  benefit  the  mother  country  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies.  There  has,  however, 
been,  in  this  respect,  a  reciprocity  of  injuries.  Being  obliged  to  buy  whate%'er  they 
wanted  in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country,  the  colonists  early  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing, what,  indeed,  could  not,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  denied  to  them, 
the  monopoly  of  these  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  peculiar  productions.  And  hence 
the  high  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  sugars,  coffee,  timber,  &c.  Owing  to  the 
very  great  fertility  of  the  colonies  of  Demerara,  Berbice,  &c.,  acquired  during  the  late 
war,  the  exclusion  of  foreign  sugar  has  not  latterly  been  so  great  a  burden  as  it  used  to 
be,  though  it  still  occasions  an  enhancement  of  its  price.  But  there  are  no  palliating 
•circumstances  about  the  discriminating  duty  on  foreign  timber.  Not  satisfied  with 
giving  the  Canadians  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  West  Indies,  we  give 
them  a  still  more  unjustifiable  advantage  in  those  of  England.  It  was  proved  in 
evidence  taken  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  timber  from  Canada  is 
not  half  so  durable  as  that  from  the  Baltic,  and  is,  besides,  peculiarly  liable  to  dry  rot. 
It  is  not  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  ships  for  tlie  navy,  and  is  rejected  by  all 
the  more  respectable  house-builders:  and  yet,  under  the  miserable  pretext  of  giving 
employment  to  saw  mills  in  Canada,  and  to  a  few  thousand  tons  of  additional  shipping, 
we  actually  force  the  use  of  this  worthless  article,  by  imposing  a  discriminating  duty  of 
no  less  than  45s.  a  load  on  all  timber  from  the  north  of  Europe.  It  has  been  shown,  by 
papers  laid  before  parliament,  that  were  the  same  duty  laid  on  timber  from  Canada  that 
is  laid  on  timber  from  the  Baltic,  the  revenue  would  gain  1,500,000/.  a  year,  while  the 
durability  of  our  ships  and  houses  would  be  doubled.  —  (  For  a  further  discussion  of  this 
sul)ject,  see  Timber.) 

These  restrictions  tend  to  render  the  colony  trade  a  source  of  loss,  and  of  irritation  and 
disgust  to  all  parties.  In  other  respects,  too,  their  influence  is  most  pernicious.  So 
long  as  the  colonists  are  prevented  from  purchasing  lumber,  provisions,  &c.  in  the 
cheapest  markets,  and  as  their  trade  continues  subjected  to  regulations  injurious  to  their 
interests,  they  are  justified  in  resisting  all  efforts  to  make  them  contribute  any  thing 
considerable  to  the  expenses  of  the  armaments  required  for  their  protection.  "  At- 
tempts," said  Lord  Palmerston,  "  have  been  made  in  all  the  West  India  islands  to  induce 
them  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  establishments ;  and  they  have  always  repre- 
sented tliat  their  means  of  doing  so  were  crippled  by  the  commercial  arrangements  of  the 
mother  country  :  they  have  said,  '  If  you  will  let  us  trade  as  xve  like,  and  collect  our  own 
custom  duties,  and  so  on,  we  will  do  it.'  "  And  no  proposal  could  be  fairer.  —  (Finance 
Committee,  Evidence,  p.  146.) 

The  expense  of  the  colonies  is  a  very  heavy  item  in  the  national  expenditure  —  far 
more  so  than  is  generally  supposed.  Not  only  are  we  subjected,  as  in  the  case  of  timber, 
to  oppressive  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  articles,  that  similar  articles  from  the  co- 
lonies may  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  our  markets,  but  we  have  to  defray  a  very  large  sum 
on  account  of  their  military  and  naval  expenditure.  There  are  no  means  by  which  to 
estimate  the  precise  amount  of  this  expense;  but  it  is,   notwithstanding,  abundantly 
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certain,  that  Canada  and  tlie  islands  in  the  West  Indies  cost  us  annually,  in  military 
and  naval  outlays,  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  in  time  of  peace,  exclusive  of  the  revenue 
collected  in  them.  And  if  to  this  heavy  expense  were  added  the  vast  additional  suras 
their  defence  costs  during  war,  the  debtor  side  of  a  fairly  drawn  up  colonial  budget 
would  attain  to  a  very  formidable  magnitude ;  and  one  which  we  apprehend  could  not 
possibly  be  balanced. 

In  entertaining  this  opinion  we  are  not  singular.  "  If,"  said  Lord  Sheffield,  "  we 
have  not  purchased  our  experience  sufficiently  dear,  let  us  derive  a  lesson  of  wisdom 
from  the  misfortunes  of  other  nations,  who,  like  us,  pursued  the  phantom  of  foreign 
conquest  and  distant  colonisation  ;  and  who,  in  the  end,  found  themselves  less  populous, 
opulent,  and  powerful.  By  the  war  of  1739,  which  may  be  truly  called  an  Ame- 
rican contest,  we  incurred  a  debt  of  upwards  of  31,000,000/.  ;  by  the  war  of  1755  we 
incurred  a  furtlier  debt  of  71,500,000/.  ;  and  by  the  war  of  the  revolt  we  have  added 
to  both  these  debts  nearly  100,000,000/.  more  !  And  thus  we  have  expended  a  far 
larger  sum  in  defending  and  retaining  our  colonies,  than  the  value  of  all  the  merchandise 
we  have  ever  sent  them.  So  egregious  has  our  impolicy  been,  in  rearing  colonists  for 
the  sake  of  their  custom  !  "  —  (  On  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States,  p.  240.) 

But  our  object  is  not  to  excite  unavailing  regrets  for  bygone  follies,  but  to  induce  the 
return  to  a  better  system.  The  repeal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  colony  trade  seems  in- 
dispensable, as  a  preliminary  to  other  reforms.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  legislature 
has  recognised  the  principle  of  this  repeal  ;  and  until  it  has  taken  place,  or  the  existing 
restrictions  been  materially  modified,  we  shall  neither  be  able  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  dis- 
criminating duties  in  favour  of  colonial  pi'oducts,  nor  to  make  the  colonies  defray  any 
considerable  part  of  the  expenditure  incurred  on  their  account. 

If  there  be  no  room  for  surprise  at  the  complaints  so  constantly  put  forth  by  the  West 
Indians,  there  is  very  great  room  for  surprise  that  so  iitvr  attempts  should  have  been 
made  to  redress  the  grievances  of  which  they  complain.  Met  in  every  quarter  by  the 
keen  and  active  competition  of  the  Brazilians  and  Cubans,  who  have  been  emancipated 
from  the  trammels  of  monopoly,  and  permitted  freely  to  resort,  whether  as  buyers  or 
sellers,  to  every  market,  the  planters  in  the  British  colonies  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
depressed.  They  have  been  made  the  victims  of  an  erroneous  system  of  policy ;  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  naturally  placed,  to  lead  to 
a  belief  that  their  distresses  are  incurable.  Were  they  permitted  freely  to  supply  them- 
selves with  such  articles  as  they  require,  to  refine  their  sugar  in  the  islands,  and  were  the 
exorbitant  duties  that  are  now  laid  en  some  of  their  staple  products  adequately  reduced, 
can  any  one  doubt  that  their  condition  would  be  materially  improved  ?  or  that  these 
measures  would  not  equally  redound  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  public? 

The  colonies  being  integral  parts  of  the  empire,  the  trade  with  them  should,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  be  conducted  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade.  The  state 
of  the  revenue  requires  that  moderate  duties  should  be  laid  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum, 
when  imported  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ;  but  the  duties  on  cotton,  cacao,  and  most 
other  colonial  products,  might  be  repealed  without  injury  to  the  revenue,  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  all  parties.  The  system  we  have  hitherto  pursued  has  been  a  radically 
different  one,  and  in  most  respects  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  By 
excluding  the  colonists  from  the  cheapest  markets  for  their  food  and  lumber,  we  have 
artificially  raised  the  cost  of  their  produce ;  and  then,  to  protect  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  such  short-sighted  policy,  we  give  them  a  monopoly  of  the  British  market !  It 
is  thus  that  one  unjust  and  vicious  regulation  is  sure  to  give  birth  to  others;  and  that 
those  who  depart  from  sound  principle  have  nothing  left  but  to  endeavour  to  bolster  up 
one  absurdity  by  another.  It  is  time,  surely,  that  an  end  were  put  to  so  ruinous  a  system. 
It  is  as  much  for  the  interest  as  it  is  the  duty  of  England,  to  remove  all  restrictions  from 
the  colonists,  not  essential  for  the  sake  of  revenue ;  for  this  is  the  only  means  by  which 
she  can  provide  for  their  real  prosperity,  and  rid  herself  of  those  monopolies  that  form 
the  heaviest  clog  upon  her  industry. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  any  thing  now  stated,  that  we  consider  the 
foundation  of  colonial  establishments  as,  generally  sjjeaking,  inex])edient.  We  entertain 
no  such  opinion.  It  is  not  to  the  establishment  of  colonies,  provided  they  be  placed  in 
advantageous  situations,  but  to  the  trammels  that  have  been  laid  on  their  industry,  and 
the  interference  exercised  by  the  mother  countries  in  their  domestic  concerns,  that  we 
object.  Every  individual  ought  to  have  full  liberty  to  leave  his  native  country  ;  and 
occasions  very  frerjuently  occur,  when  governments  may  advantageously  interfere  to 
settle  emigrants  in  foreign  countries,  and  when  the  soundest  policy  dictates  the  j)ropriety 
of  their  supporting  and  protecting  them  until  they  are  in  a  situation  to  supjiort  and  pro- 
tect themselves.  There  can  l)e  no  question  whatever  that  Europe  has  been  prodigiously 
benefited  by  the  colonisation  of  America.  The  colonists  carried  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
the  language,  and  the  religion  of  the  most  civilised  communities  of  the  Old  World  to 
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regions  of  vast  extent  and  great  nattjral  fertility,  occupied  only  by  a  few  miserable 
savages.  The  empire  of  civilisation  has  in  consequence  been  immeasurably  extended  : 
and  while  the  experience  afforded  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  communities  placed  under 
such  novel  circumstances,  has  served  to  elucidate  and  establish  many  most  important  and 
fundamental  principles  in  government  and  legislation,  Europe  has  been  enriched  by  the 
vast  variety  of  new  products  America  has  afforded  to  stimulate  the  inventive  powers  of 
genius,  and  to  reward  the  patient  hand  of  industry. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  hitherto  derived  from  the  colonisation  of 
America,  they  are  trifling  compared  to  what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  European 
powers  left  the  colonists  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  of  their 
situation,  and  avoided  encumbering  themselves  with  the  government  of  extensive  terri- 
tories 3,000  miles  distant  Fortunately,  however,  a  new  era  is,  at  length,  begun  —  Novits 
saclorum  nascitur  ordo .'  The  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  America  is  destroyed,  and  her 
independence  achieved.  From  Canada  to  Cape  Horn,  every  port  is  ready  to  receive 
adventurers  from  Europe ;  and  a  boundless  field  has,  in  consequence,  been  opened  for 
the  reception  of  our  surplus  population,  and  for  the  advantageous  employment  of 
European  arts,  capital,  and  skill.  The  few  remains  of  the  old  colonial  system  which 
still  exist,  and  which  are  principally  to  be  found  in  the  mercantile  policy  of  this  country 
and  France,  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  Their  mischievous  operation  is  no  longer 
doubtful ;  and  they  will  disappear  according  as  the  knowledge  of  sound  commercial 
principles  is  more  generally  diffused. 

Slavery.  —  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  a  law  has  been 
made  which  will  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  condition  of  society  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  has  been  consummated  by  the  act  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  unhappy  persons  now  in  a  state  of  bondage.  The  statute  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  73. 
enacts,  that  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  slavery  is  to  cease  throughout  the  British  do- 
minions, and  that  the  then  existing  slaves  are  to  become  apprenticed  labourers ;  the  term 
of  their  apprenticeship  partly  ceasing  on  the  1st  of  August,  1838,  and  partly  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1840;  when  the  black  and  coloured  population  will  become  altogether  free.  A 
sum  of  20,000,000/.  is  to  be  distributed  in  certain  proportions,  and  according  to  certain 
conditions  to  the  planters,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves.  —  (See  article 
Slaves  AND  Slave  Trade.) 

Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  this  famous  statute,  by  which  the  British  parlia- 
ment has  endeavoured  at  once  to  once  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  claims  of  humanity  and 
justice.  The  payment  of  20,000,000/.  to  the  colonists,  though  not  more  than  they  were 
fairly  entitled  to,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance  to  be  met  with  in  history,  of  a 
resolution  to  vindicate  and  maintain  the  right  of  property ;  and  reflects  as  much  credit 
on  the  wisdom  as  on  the  liberality  of  the  British  nation. 

Nothing  but  vague  conjectures  can,  of  course,  be  indulged  in  as  to  the  future  working 
of  this  measure  in  the  colonies.  We  believe,  however,  that  those  who  have  contended 
that  it  will  not  be  productive  of  any  falling  off  in  the  industry  of  the  blacks  will  be  found 
to  have  taken  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  matter.  Field  labour  in  the  West  Indies  has 
hitherto  been  always  associated  with  slavery  and  degradation,  and  been  enforced  by  the 
lash.  The  fair  inference,  consequently,  is,  that  when  the  fetters  are  struck  off  the 
slave,  and  he  is  left  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  he  will  be  desirous  of  escaping  from 
what  he  cannot  fail  to  consider  an  ignominious  occupation.  Necessity,  no  doubt,  will 
prevent  him  from  becoming  altogether  indolent ;  but  the  effect  will  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  be  proportioned  to  its  cause  :  and  necessity  in  the  West  Indies  is  very  differen 
from  necessity  in  Europe.  Most  articles  that  are  here  deemed  indispensable,  would  there 
be  positive  incumbrances ;  and  those  essential  to  subsistence  may  be  procured  with  less 
certainly  than  half  the  labour  hitherto  exacted  from  the  slaves.  At  some  future  period, 
perhaps,  when  the  recollection  of  their  degradation  has  begun  to  fade,  and  a  taste  for 
conveniences  and  gratifications  has  been  introduced  amongst  them,  they  may  become  more 
industrious  ;  but  this  is  a  distant  and  a  very  uncertain  prospect.  We,  therefore,  look,  at 
first,  for  a  very  considerable  decline  in  the  industry  of  the  slaves,  and  a  proportional  falling 
off  in  the  exports  from  the  islands.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  should  our  anticipations  be 
disappointed ;  and  assuredly  we  do  not  state  them  by  way  of  objection  to,  or  deduction 
from,  the  great  measure  of  emancipation.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  we 
might  retain  above  750,000  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  a  state  of  bondage,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  sugar  might  be  sent  to  England  from  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes,  rather  than 
from  India,  Java,  or  Cuba. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  on 
Colonial  Policy,  in  No.  84.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  the  chapter  on  Colonies,  in  Sir 
Henry  Parnell's  invaluable  work  on  "  Financial  Reform,"  and  to  the  Parliamentary 
Paper  No.  120.  Sess.  1831.  This  paper,  being  prepared  by  a  committee  of  West  India 
merchants  and  planters,  occasionally,  probably,  exaggerates  the  injury  they  sustain  from 
the  existing  regulations ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  instructive  and  valuable  document.     Some 
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of  the  previous  statements  are  taken  from  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  but  we 
are  not,  on  that  account,  liable  to  the  charge  of  appropriating  the  labours  of  others. 

III.   Magnitude,   Population,   Trade,  etc.   or  the  British   Colonies. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  United  States,  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
clusive of  India,  exceed  in  number,  extent,  and  value,  those  of  every  other  country. 
Previously,  indeed,  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  contests,  the  colonial  dominions  of 
Spain  far  exceeded  in  extent  and  importance  those  of  any  other  power.  But  Cuba, 
I'orto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  now  all  that  remain  to  l)er.  These,  indeed, 
are  very  valuable  possessions,  though  inferior  to  those  of  England. 

(1. )  Xorth  American  Colonies.  —  In  North  America  we  possess  the  provinces  of  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  with  their  dependencies.  The 
situation  and  boundaries  of  these  provinces  will  be  more  easily  learned  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  accompanying  map,  than  they  could  be  from  any  description.  The  shores  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  the  noble 
river  St.  Lawrence,  by  its  communication  with  the  great  American  lakes,  gives  to 
Canada  all  the  benefits  of  a  most  extensive  inland  navigation,  and  forms  a  natural 
outlet  for  her  surplus  produce,  as  well  as  for  the  surplus  produce  of  that  part  of  the 
United  States  which  is  washed  by  the  lakes.  There  is  every  variety  in  the  soil  and 
climate  of  these  regions.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  winter  is  very  severe.  The  surface  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  snow  for  nearly  half  the  year.  From  the  beginning  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  over,  and  affords  a  smooth 
and  convenient  passage  for  the  sledges  by  which  it  is  then  covered.  But  though  severe, 
the  climate  is  far  from  being  unhealthy  or  disagreeable.  The  weather  is  generally  clear 
and  bracing  ;  and  the  labour  of  artisans,  at  their  out-door  errtployments,  is  rarely  sus- 
pended for  many  days  in  succession.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  latter  end 
of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  the  powers  of  vegetation  almost  immediately  re- 
sume their  activity,  and  bring  on  the  fine  season  with  a  rapidity  that  is  astonishing  to  a  ' 
stranger.  The  highest  temperature  in  Lower  Canada  varies  from  96°  to  102°  of  Fah- 
renheit ;  but  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  abates  the  oppressive  heat  that  is  felt  in  most 
countries  where  the  mercury  ranges  so  high  ;  and  the  weather  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
pleasant.  In  1814,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  province  of  Lower  Canada  contained 
about  335,000  inhabitants ;  at  present  the  number  may  amount  to  about  580,000.  The 
population  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

That  part  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  which  stretches  from  Lake  Simcoe  and 
the  rivers  Trent  and  Severn,  westward  to  Lake  Huron  and  the  St.  Clair  River,  and 
southward  to  Lake  Erie,  and  part  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility, 
capable  of  producing  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  and  every  sort  of  grain. 
"  The  climate,"  says  Mr.  Bouchette,  surveyor-general  of  Lower  Canada,  "  is  so  par- 
ticularly salubrious,  that  epidemic  diseases,  either  among  men  or  cattle,  are  almost 
entirely  unknown.  Its  influence  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  more  generally  perceptible 
than  it  is  in  Lower  Canada,  and  is  supposed  to  be  congenial  to  vegetation  in  a  much 
f.upcrior  degree.  The  winters  are  shorter,  and  not  always  marked  with  such  rigour  as 
in  the  latter.  The  duration  of  frost  is  always  accompanied  with  a  fine  clear  sky  and  a 
dry  atmosphere.  The  spring  opens,  and  the  resumption  of  agricultural  labours  takes 
place,  from  6  weeks  to  2  months  earlier  than  in  the  neiglibourliood  of  Quebec.  The 
summer  heats  rarely  prevail  to  excess,  and  the  autunms  are  usually  very  friendly  to  the 
h.arvests,  and  favoin-able  for  securing  all  the  late  crops."  —  (Bourhette's  Topographical 
Description  of  Canada,  p.  595. )  The  ground  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  I^ake 
Erie,  as  far  west  as  the  junction  of  the  Thames  with  the  St.  Clair  Lake,  is  laid  out  in 
townships,  and  partly  settled.  But  the  population  is  so  very  thin  as  not,  on  an  average, 
to  amount  to  more  than  twenty  persons  to  a  square  mile,  in  settled  townships ;  while 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  such,  that  1 20  persons  to  a  square  mile  would  not  be  a  dense 
population.  To  the  north  of  the  River  Thames,  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Clair,  and 
tlie  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  round  to  the  River  Severn,  and  thence  to  the  river  that  joins 
Lake  Nippissing  and  Lake  Huron,  is  a  boundless  extent  of  country  that  is  almost  entirely 
unoccupied.  The  interior  of  this  space  has  hitherto  been  hut  imperfectly  explored;  but 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Clair  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  afford  the  finest  situations  for 
settlements.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  of  the  greatest  fertility,  the  river  and  lake  teem 
with  fish,  and  every  variety  of  the  best  timber  is  found  in  the  greatest  profusion.  In 
1783,  the  settlers  in  Upper  Canada  were  estimated  at  only  10,000:  in  1825  they 
amounted  to  upwards  of  157,000;  and  now  amount,  according  to  Mr.  M'Gregor,  to 
above  300,000:  a  miserably  small  population  ft)r  a  country  that  could  easily  support 
VKiny  millions  of  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  comfort. 

The  winters  in  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  more  severe 
than  in  Upper  Canada,  and  they  arc  a   good  de;U  infesteil  with  fogs  and  mists.      But 
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their  proximity  to  England,  and  their  favourable  situation  for  the  fisliing  business,  give 
them  considerable  advantages. 

In  addition  to  the  abave,  we  possess  the  Hudson's  Bay  territorj',  —  a  tract  of  vast 
extent,  but  situated  in  an  inliospitable  climate,  and  worth  vi-ry  little  except  as  hunting 
grounds.  We  also  possess  t!ie  large  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Ureton  ;  but 
the  soil  is  barren,  and  the  climate  severe  and  foggy;  so  that  they  are  valuable prmcipally 
as  fishing  stations. 

We  extract  from  tlie  valuable  work  of  iMr.  IVI'Gregor  on  British  North  America 
(2d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  5S9.),  tlie  following  statL'tical  Table,  representing  the  population, 
stock  of  cattle,  cultivated  land,  &c.  in  the  different  provinces  in  1832:  — 


Upper  Canada 

Canada        -               -               .            . 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia        -                - 
Prince  Edward  Ulanil 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
Totil 

Inhabitants.!      Horses.          ^^""^^l^ 

u  _        1      cu            .' Acres  culii.l 
Hogs.       1      Sheep.      |      ^.3,^ 

310,(J0O 
.^80.000 
110,000 
196,000 
35,(X)0 
76,000 

.•H,380 1     214,692 
126  0')O       410,000 
12,000         87,000 
19,000        144,796 
4,500         32,000 
600           8  000 

'.'■J0,000 
3^0,000 
f>.5,0(.'0 

y8,ai4 

30,000 
16,000 

240,000 
610,000 
10.'5,0(X) 
234,658 
48,000 
10,000 

l,8(Kt,(X)0 
2,li">,(*0 
3<i5,(i00 
398,t)64 
180,0(K) 
45,000 

1,307,000  1      ly6,4«0  1      926,488        779,214  '  1,247,65H 

4,913,961 

Number  of  Emigrants.  —  There  emigrated  to  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  in 

Individuals. 

1828  12,084 

1829  13,307 
1830 


782.^ 
1826 
1827 


Individuals. 
8,741 
12,818 
12,&J8 


30,574 


Individuals. 

1831  58,067 

1832  66,339 
\Parl.  Paper,  No.  696.  Sess.  183a) 


Of  tlieso,  the  great  majority  have  been  destined  for  Upper  Canada.  —  (For  the  total  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingciora,  see  Passengers.) 

Information  fur  Emigrants  to  British  North  America In  the  latter  part  of  1831,  a 

set  of  commissioners  were  appointed  by  government  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  plans  of 
emigration,  procuring  information  useful  for  emigrants,  &c.  On  the  9th  of  February, 
1832,  they  issued  the  following  paper,  the  statements  in  which  may  be,  consequently, 
regarded  as  quite  authentic. 

Colonial  Office,  9t!i  of  February,  1832: 

The  object  of  the  present  notice  is  to  afford  such  infonn.ition  as  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  persons  who 
desire  either  to  emigrate,  or  to  assist  others  to  emigrate,  to  the  Hritish  possessions  in  North  America. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  desirable  to  define  the  nature  of  the  assistance  to  be  expected  from  govern- 
ment by  persons  proceeding  to  these  colonies.  No  pecuniary  aid  will  be  allowed  by  government  to  cmi. 
grants  to  the  North  American  colonies  ;  nor  after  their  arrival  will  they  receive  grants  of  land,  or  gifts  of 
tools,  or  a  supply  of  provisions.  Hopes  of  all  these  things  have  been  sometimes  held  out  to  emigrants  by 
speculators  in  this  country,  desirous  of  making  a  profit  by  their  conveyance  to  North  .\meriea,  and  willing 
for  that  purpose  to  delude  them  with  unfounded  expectations,  regardless  of  their  subsequent  disappoint- 
ment. But  the  wish  of  government  is  to  furnish  those  who  emigrate  with  a  real  knowledge  of  tlie  cir- 
cumstances they  will  find  in  the  countries  to  which  they  arc  going. 

No  assistance  of  the  extraordinary  extent  above  described  is  allowed,  because,  in  colonics,  where  those 
who  desire  to  work  cannot  fail  to  do  well  for  themselves,  none  such  is  needed.  Land,  indeed,  used  for. 
inerly  to  be  granted  gratuitously  ;  but  when  it  was  taken  by  poor  people,  they  found  that  they  had  not  the 
laeans  of  living  during  the  interval  necessary  to  raise  their  crops  ;  and  further,  that  they  knew  not  enough 
of  the  manner  of  farming  in  the  colonies,  to  make  any  progress.  After  all,  therefore,  they  were  obliged 
to  work  for  wages,  until  they  could  make  a  few  savings,  and  c^uld  learn  a  little  of  the  way  of  fariuing  in 
Canada.  But  now,  land  is  not  disposed  of  except  by  sale,  ihe  produce  of  sales,  although  the  price  is 
very  moderate,  is  likely  to  become  a  considerable  fund,  which  can  be  turned  to  the  benefit  of  the  colonics, 
and  therefore  of  the  emigrants  ;  while  yet  no  hardship  is  inflicted  on  the  poor  emigrant,  who  will  work 
for  wages  just  as  he  did  before,  and  may  after  a  while  acquire  land,  if  land  be  his  object,  by  the  savings 
which  the  high  wages  in  these  colonies  enable  him  spee<lily  to  make. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  government  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  away  land  in  a  country, 
where,  by  the  lowness  of  its  price,  the  plentifulness  of  work,  and  the  high  rate  of  wages,  an  industrious 
man  can  earn  enough  in  a  few  seasons  to  become  a  freeholder  by  means  of  his  own  acquisitions. 

The  land  which  is  for  sale  will  be  open  to  public  competition,  and  of  course,  therefore,  its  price  must 
depend  upon  the  offers  that  may  be  made  ;  but  it  will  generally  not  be  sold  for  less  than  from4i.  to  5i.  per 
acre  ;  and  in  situations  where  roads  have  been  made,  or  the  ground  has  been  partially  cleared,  the  com- 
mon prices  lately  have  been  7s.  6rf.,  \i)s.,  and  15s.  Further  particulars  will  be  best  learned  upon  the 
spot,  where  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  meet  the  different  circumstances  and  views  of  different 
purchasers. 

Although  government  will  not  make  any  gifts  at  the  public  expense  to  emigrants  to  North  America, 
agents  will  be  maintained  at  the  principal  colonial  ports,  whose  duty  it  will  be,  without  fee  or  reward 
from  private  individuals,  to  protect  emigrants  against  imposition  upon  their  first  landing,  to  .icquaint 
them  with  the  demand  for  labour  in  different  districts,  to  point  out  the  most  advantageous  routes,  and  to 
furnish  them  generally  with  all  useful  advice  upon  the  objects  which  they  have  had  in  view  in  emigrating : 
and  when  a  private  engagement  cannot  be  immediately  obtained,  employment  will  be  afforded  on  some 
of  tlie  public  works  in  progress  in  the  colonies.  Persons  newly  arrived  should  not  omit  to  consult  the 
government  agent  for  emigrants,  and  as  much  as  possible  should  avoid  detention  in  the  ports,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  impositions,  and  of  pretexts  for  keeping  them  at  taverns  till  any  money  they 
may  [mssess  has  been  expended.  —  For  the  same  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  frauds  practised  on  new 
comers,  and  of  preventing  an  improvident  expenditure  at  the  first  moment  of  arrival,  it  seems  very  desir- 
able that  individuals  who  may  wish  to  furnish  emigrants  with  money  for  their  use  in  the  colony  should 
have  the  means  of  making  the  money  payable  there,  instead  of  giving  it  into  the  hands  of  the  emigrants 
in  this  country.  The  conunissioners  for  emigration  are  engaged  in  effecting  general  arrangements  for 
thii  purpose,  and  due  notice  will  be  given  to  the  public  when  they  shall  he  complctid.  Agents  for 
emigration  have  been  ap])ointed  at  St.  John's,  St  Andrew's,  and  Miramichi  in  New  Itrunswick,  and  at 
Quebec  and  York  in  Canada.  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  manner  of  proceeding  ujion  landing,  it  maybe 
observed,  in  conclusion,  that  no  effort  will  be  sp.ired  to  exempt  emi,i;rants  from  any  necessity  lor  delay 
at  the  place  of  ilisembarkation,  and  from  uncertainty  as  to  the  opportunities  of  at  once  turning  thcur 
labour  to  account. 
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After  this  exjjlanation  of  the  extent  of  the  aid  to  be  expected  from  government,  the  following  state, 
mcnts  are  sulijoiiicd  of  the  ordinary  charges  for  passage  to  the  North  American  colonies,  as  well  as  of  the 
usual  rates  of  wages  and  usual  prices  in  them,  in  order  that  every  individual  may  have  the  means  of 
judging  for  himself  of  the  inducements  to  emigrate  to  these  parts  of  the  British  dominions 

Passage. Passages  to  Quebec  or  New  Brunswick  may  either  be  engaged  iiu-iitsivc  of  nrovisions,  or 

exclusive  of  provisions,  in  which  case  the  ship  owner  finds  nothing  but  water,  fuel,  and  IkhI  places,  without 
bedding.  Children  under  14  years  of  age  ore  charged  one  half,  and  under  7  years  of  age  one  third,  of  the 
full  price  ;  and  for  children  under  12  monlhs  of  age  no  charge  is  made.  Upon  these  conditions  the  price 
of  passage  from  London,  or  from  places  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  has  generally  been  (>/.  with  pro- 
visions, or  3/.  without.  From  Liverpool,  Greenock,  and  the  principal  ports  of  Ireland,  as  the  chances  of 
delay  are  fewer,  the  charge  is  somewhat  lower  ;  tliis  year  it  will  probably  be  from  2/.  to  2/.  10s.  without 
provisions,  or  from  4/.  to  5/.  including  provisions.  It  is  possible  that  in  March  and  April  passages  may  be 
obtained  from  Dublin  for  iSs.  or  even  3(ls.  ;  but  the  prices  always  grow  higher  as  the  season  advances.  In 
ships  sailing  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  it  has  mostly  been  the  custom  for  passengers  to  find  their  own  pro- 
visions :  but  this  practice  has  not  been  so  general  in  London;  and  some  shipowners,  sensible  of  the 
dangerous  mistakes  which  may  be  made  in  this  matter  through  ignorance,  are  very  averse  to  receive  pas- 
sengers who  will  not  agree  to  be  victualled  by  the  ship.  Those  who  do  resolve  to  supply  their  own  pro- 
visions, should  at  least  be  careful  not  to  lay  in  an  insufficient  stock  ;  50  days  is  the  shortest  period  for 
which  it  is  safe  to  provide  ;  and  from  London  the  passage  is  sometimes  prolonged  to  75  day.s. 

'I'he  best  months  for  leaving  England  are  certainly  March  and  April ;  the  later  emigrants  do  not  find 
employment  so  abundant,  and  have  less  time  in  the  colony  before  the  commencement  of  winter. 

Various  frauds  are  attempted  upon  emigrants,  which  can  only  be  effectually  defeated  by  the  good  sense 
of  the  parties  against  whom  they  are  contrived.  Sometimes  agents  take  payment  from  the  emigrant  for 
his  passage,  and  then  recommend  him  to  some  tavern,  where  he  is  detained  from  day  to  day  under  false 
jjrctences  for  delay,  until,  before  the  departure  of  the  ship,  the  whole  of  his  money  is  extracted  from  him. 
This  of  course  cannot  happen  with  agents  connected  with  respectable  houses ;  but  the  best  security  is  to 
name  in  the  bargain  for  passage  a  particular  day,  after  which,  whether  or  not  the  ship  sails,  the  passenger 
is  to  be  received  on  board  and  victualled  by  the  owners.  In  this  manner  the  emigrant  cannot  be  inten- 
tionally brought  to  the  place  of  embarkation  too  soon,  and  be  compelled  to  spend  his  money  at  public 
houses,  by  false  accounts  of  the  time  of  sailing ;  for  from  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  port,  being  the 
day  previously  agreed  upon,  the  ship  becomes  his  home. 

The  conveyance  of  passengers  to  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  is  regulated  by  an  act  of 
p.irliaiiienl  (S)  Geo.  4.  c.  21.),  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  provisions :  —  Ships  are  not  allowed  to 
carry  passengers  to  these  colonies  unless  they  be  of  the  height  of  5J  feet  between  decks  ;  and  they  must 
not  carry  more  than  3  passengers  for  every  4  tons  of  the  registered  burden;  there  must  be  on  board  at 
least  5U  gallons  of  pure  water,  and  50  lbs.  of  bread,  biscuit,  oatmeal,  or  bread  stuff,  for  each  passenger. 
When  the  ship  carries  the  full  number  of  passengers  allowed  by  law,  no  part  of  the  cargo,  and  no  stores  or 
provisions,  may  be  earned  between  decks  ;  but  if  there  be  less  than  the  complete  number  of  passengers, 
goods  may  bestowed  between  decks  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  3 cubical  feet  for  each  passenger  want- 
ing of  the  highest  number.  Masters  of  vessels  who  land  passengers,  unless  with  their  own  consent,  at  a 
place  different  from  that  originally  agreed  upon,  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  20/.,  recoverable  by  summary 
procc.'s  before  2  justices  of  the  peace  in  any  of  the  North  American  colonies. 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  rests  chiefly  with  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's  customs  ;  and  persons  having 
complaints  .to  make  of  its  infraction,  should  address  themselves  to  the  nearest  Custom-house. 

Besides  the  sea  voyage  from  England,  persons  proceeding  to  Canada  should  be  provided  with  the  means 
of  paying  for  the  journey  which  they  may  have  to  make  after  their  arrival  at  Quebec.  The  cost  of  this 
journey  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  place  where  the  individual  may  find  employ- 
ment, or  where  he  may  have  previously  formed  a  wish  to  settle  ;  but  to  all  it  will  probably  be  usclul  to 
possess  the  following  report  of  the  prices  of  conveyance,  during  the  last  season,  on  the  route  from  Quebec 
to  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  Trom  Quebec  to  Montreal  (IfiO  miles),  by  steam. boat,  the  charge 
for  an  adult  was  (is.  6d. ;  from  Montreal  to  Prescott  (120  miles),  by  boats  or  barges,  7.?.  ;  from  Prescott  to 
York  (250  miles),  by  steam-boat,  7s.  The  journey,  performed  in  this  manner,  usually  occupies  10  or  12 
days  :  adding,  therefore,  lis.  for  provisions,  the  total  cost  from  Quebec  to  York  (a  distance  of  5.")0  milcs> 
may  be  stated,  according  to  the  charges  of  last  year,  at  1/.  Us.  firf.  Persons  who  are  possessed  of  sufficient 
means  prefer  to  travel  by  land  that  part  of  the  route  where  t-he  River  St.  Lawrence  is  not  navigable  by 
steam. boats,  and  the  journey  is  then  usually  performed  in  G  days,  at  a  cost  of  6/.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  the  prices  of  conveyance  are  necessarily  fluctuating,  and  that  the  foregoing  account  is  only  presented 
as  sufficiently  accurate  for  purposes  of  information  in  this  country,  leaving  it  to  the  government  agent  at 
Quebec  to  supply  emigrants  with  more  exact  particulars,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  at 
which  they  may  arrive 

lialcs  of  ll'agcs  and  Market  Prices.  —  The  colonies  in  North  America,  to  which  emigrants  can  with 
advantage  oroceed,  are  Lower  Canada,  Upper  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick.  From  the  reports  received 
from  the  other  British  colonies  in  North  America,  namely.  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Cat>e  Breton,  it  appears  that  they  do  not  contain  the  means  either  of  attbrding  employment  at 
wages  to  a  considerable  number  of  emigrants,  or  of  settling  them  upon  land. 

Lower  Canada.  —  From  Lower  Canada  the  commissioners  for  emigration  have  not  received  the  official 
reports  which  were  required  from  the  North  American  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  the  present 
statement  They  believe,  however,  that  the  following  accoujU  of  the  prices  of  grain  and  of  wages  may  be 
relied  upon  for  its  general  correctness :  — 

Wheat  -.  .       per  bushel 

Rye  -  -  _  . 

Alaize  .  .  — 

Oat«  .  .  _  , 

Wages  of  labourers  -        per  day 

Shii)-builders,  carpenters,  joiners,  coopers,  masons,  and  tailors 

Upper  Canada.  —  From  a  comparison  of  all  the  documents  before  the  commissioners  for  emigration, 
it  appears  that  the  yearly  wages  of  labourers  in  Upper  Canada,  hired  by  the  year,  are  from  27/.  to  30/.  • 
that  their  monthly  wages,  in  different  situations  and  at  different  seasons,  range  from  1/.  10s.  to  3/.  10s! 
per  month  ;  and  that  daily  wages  range  from  2s.  to  Ss.  9rf.  In  all  these  rates  of  wages,  board  and  lodging 
are  found  by  the  employer.  Without  board,  daily  wages  vary  from  3s.  (W.  out  of  harvest  to  5s.  during 
harvest ;  (is.  id.,  besides  provisions,  is  sometimes  given  to  harvest  men.  The  wages  of  mechanics  may  be 
stated  universally  at  from  5$.  to  7.5.  Ctd.  per  day. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  lowest  and  the  highest  price  which  the  several  articles  therein  r-imeU 
bore,  during  the  year  1831,  in  each  of  the  principal  districts  of  Upper  Canada  :  — 
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Eastern  District. 

JohnstownditlcBathurst  ditto.    New 

castle  ditto. 
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Potatoes 
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-The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  compiled  from  documents  sent  in  from  Tarious  parts 

L.  ».    d.  L.  I.  ll 

per  4  lb.  loaf  0    0  10    to  0    1     (> 

per  stone  0    3    3—010 

—  024    —  040 

—  020i—  04O 

—  024    —  048 
perlOOlbs.  0  16    0    —  0  17    6 

per  barrel    4  15    0    — 


L.  t.  i.  L.  ».  d. 

per  bushel    0    5    0    to    0  10    0 

—         0    4    6    —    0 


per  cwt.    0 


1  u  —  0  2 
4  0  —  05 
•     3    —    0 


ercwt.  0    13  —  036 

per  lb.  009  —  010 

—  008  —  00  10 

—  004  —  007 
ler  dozen  0    0    7J  —  O    1    0 

per  pair  0    2    0  —  036 

—  016  —  026 

—  030  —  050 

—  076  —  0  10    0 
per  ton  1  10    O  —  2  10    0 

—  10    0  —  150 


Bread 

Beef 

Mutton 

Pork 

\'eal 

Flour 

Salt  pork 

Ditto  beef 

Malt 

Rye  floor 

Iiidiail -ditto 

Oatmeal 

Salt  cod 

Ditto  mackarel 

Ditto  atewives 


15  O  —  3     5  t> 

_    0  0  —  3  10  O 

0    6  2  —  0    e  •» 

12  6 


per  bushel  0    6  2  —  064 

per  barrel  12  6 

—  12  6 

per  cwt.  0  16  0  —  0  IS    (> 

perI121bs.  0  10  0  —  0  12    (» 

per  barrel  0  17  O  _  1     Oil 

—  0  10  0  —  0  12    O 


Coals  arc  sold  at  30s.  per  chaldron.  House  rent  is  from  51.  to  6/.  per  annum  for  families  occupying  one 
room  ;  and  for  families  occupying  two  rooms,  from  6/.  to  10/.  Common  labourers  receive  from  3s.  to  is.  a 
day,  finding  their  own  subsistence;  but  when  employed  at  the  ports  in  loading  vessels,  thtir  subsistence 
is  'found  for  them.  Mechanics  receive  from  5s.  to  ts.  6d.  per  day,  and  superior  workmen  from  7s.  f«t 
to  10.V. 

Upon  the  foregoing  statements,  it  must  be  observed  that  emigrants,  especially  such  of  them  as  are 
agricultural  labourers,  should  not  expect  the  highest  wages  named  until  they  have  become  accustometl 
to  the  work  of  the  colony.  The  mechanics  most  in  demand  are  those  connected  with  the  business  of 
house-building.     Shoemakers  and  tailors,  and  ship-builders,  also  find  abundant  employment. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  his  Majesty's  chief  agent  for  the  superintendence  of  emigrants  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  has  issued  the  following  information,  dated  Quebec,  IGth  of 
July,  1833. 

There  is  nothing  of  more  importance  to  emigrants  on  arrival  at  Quebec,  than  correct  information  on 
the  leading  points  connected  with  their  future  pursuits.  Many  have  sufl'ered  much  by  a  want  of  caution, 
and  by  listening  to  the  opinions  of  interested  designing  characters,  who  frequently  offer  their  advice 
unsolicited,  and  who  are  met  generally  about  wharfs  and  landing  places  frequented  by  strangers.  To 
guard  emigrants  from  falling  into  such  errors,  they  shoidd,  immediately  on  arrival  at  Quebec,  i)roiped  to 
the  office  of  the  chief  agent  for  emigrants  in  Sault-au-Matelot  Street,  Lower  Town,  where  every  inform- 
ation requisite  for  their  future  guidance,  in  either  gutting  settlement  on  lands,  or  obtaining  employment 
in  Upper  or  Lower  Canada,  will  be  obtained  gratis.  On  your  route  from  Quebec  to  your  destination  you 
will  find  many  plans  and  schemes  offered  to  your  consideration,  but  turn  away  from  them  unless  you  arc 
well  satisfied  of  the  purity  of  the  statements.  On  all  occasions  when  you  stand  in  need  of  advice,  apply 
to  the  government  agents. 

Emigrants  are  informed  that  they  may  remain  on  board  ship  48  hours  after  arrival ;  nor  can  they  bo 
deprived  of  any  of  their  usual  accomiiiodations  for  cooking  or  berthing  during  that  period  ;  and  the  master 
of  the  ship  is  bound  to  land  the  emigrants  and  their  baggage,  free  of  expense,  at  the  usual  landing  places, 
and  at  seasonable  hours. 

Should  you  require  to  change  your  English  money,  go  to  some  respectable  merchant  or  to  the  banks. 
The  currency  in  the  Canadas  is  at  the  rate  of  5s.  the  dollar,  and  is  called  Halifax  currency;  at  present 
the  gold  sovereign  is  worth  2-ts.  currency  in  Montreal ;  in  New  York,  8.?.  is  calculated  for  the  dollar ; 
hence  many  are  deceived  when  hearing  of  the  rates  of  labour,  Ac. :  5s.  in  Canada  is  equal  to  8s.  New  York  ; 
thus,  8s.  New  York  currency  is  equivalent  to  5s.  Halifax  currency. 

Emigrants  who  wish  to  settle  in  Lower  Canada,  or  to  obtain  employment,  are  informed  that  many 
desirable  situations  are  to  be  met  with.  Wild  lands  nf  superior  quality  may  be  obtained  by  |)urchase  on 
very  easy  terms  from  the  commissioners  of  Crown  lands  in  various  townships  in  the  province,  and  good 
farm  labourers  and  mechanics  are  much  in  request,  particularly  in  the  eastern  townships,  where  also 
many  excellent  situations  and  imi)roved  farms  mry  be  purchased  from  private  proprietors.  At  the 
Chambly  Canal  many  labourers  will  find  immediate  employment.  In  every  part  of  Upper  Canada  the 
demand  for  labourers  and  mechanics  is  also  very  great.  All  labouring  emigrants  who  reach  Y'ork,  and 
who  mayl)ein  want  of  immediate  employment,  will  be  provided  with  it  by  the  government.  The  principal 
situations  in  Upper  Canada  where  arrangements  are  made  for  locating  emigrants  are  in  the  Uathurst, 
Midland,  Newcastle,  Home,  Lfmdon,  and  Western  district.*.  Settlers  with  means  will  haveopportunitiea 
of  purchasing  Crown  lands  in  several  i)aits  of  the  province  at  the  monthly  sales,  information  of  which 
may  he  obtained  on  application  at  the  Crown  Land  Office,  York,  or  to  .A.  H.  Hawke,  Esq.  the  government 
agent  for  emigrants  there,  to  whom  they  will  apply,  on  arrival,  for  such  further  advice  as  they  may  require. 

Emigrants  proceeding  to  Upper  Canada,  above'  Kingston,  either  by  the  Ottawa  or  .St.  Lawrence  route, 
.ire  advised  to  supply  themselves  with  provisions  at  Jlontreal,  such  as  bread,  tea,  sugar,  and  butter,  which 
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they  will  purchase  cheaper  and  of  better  quality  than  along  the  route.  They  arc  also  jiartirularly 
cautioned  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  or  drinking  cold  river  water,  or  lying  on  tlie  b;inks  of  the  river 
exposed  to  the  night  dews ;  they  should  proceed  at  once  from  the  stcam-bo;it  at  Montreal  for  Lachinc, 
8  miles  above,  from  whence  the  Durham  and  steam-boats  start  for  Prescott  and  Uylown  <laily. 

iSmigrants  will  obtain  from  Mr.  John  Hays,  the  go%'ernment  agent  at  Lachine,  such  advice  and  assist- 
ance as  they  may  require ;  and  they  will  find  there  a  convenient  barrack  log  house,  where  those  wishing 
may  remain  for  the  night,  and  avoid  exposure  and  expense  of  lodgings.  Mr.  John  I'atton,  the  govern- 
ment agent  at  Prescott,  will  render  every  advice  and  assistance  to  emigrants. 

Labourers  or  mechanics  dependent  on  immediate  employment  are  requested  to  proceed  immediately  on 
arrival  into  the  country.  I'he  chief  agent  will  consider  such  persons  as  may  loiter  about  the  ports  oi 
landing  beyond  one  week  after  arrival  to  have  no  further  claims  on  the  protection  of  his  Majesty's  agents 
for  assistance  or  employment,  unless  they  have  been  detained  by  sickness  or  some  other  satisfactory 
cause. 

The  following  information  with  respect  to  Upper  Canada  has  been  circulated  by 
ti;e  Canada  Company  :  — 

"  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  employment,  and  having  the  means  of  emigrating  to  Upper  Canada, 
may  get  work  at  high  prices  compared  with  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  in  this  country  as 
agricultural  labourers.  The  wages  given  in  Upper  Canada  are  from  IV.  to  51.  jx;r  month,  with  hoard  and 
Imlging.  At  these  wages  there  is  a  constant  demand  lor  labour  in  all  parts  of  Upi^er  Canada ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  very  great  number,  beyond  those  now  there,  would  find  employment.  Working  artisans, 
particularly  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons,  coopers,  millwrights,  wheelwrights,  shoemakers, 
and  tailors,  get  high  wages,  and  are  much  wanted.  Industrious  men  may  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  an  improvement  in  their  situation,  as  they  may  save  enough  out  of  one  season's  work  to  buy  land 
themselves  in  settled  townships. 

"  Freehold  land  of  excellent  quality  is  to  be  sold  at  Si.  9rf.  to  20«.  currency  per  acre,  payable  as  follows  : 
—  One  fifth  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  making  choice  of  the  land  in  Canada, 
and  the  remainder  in  5  annual  payments  with  interest,  which  an  industrious  settler  would  be  able  to  pay 
out  of  the  crops. 

"  Upper  Canada  is  a  British  province,  within  a  few  weeks'  sail  of  this  country.  The  climate  is  good  ; 
all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  common  to  the  English  kitchen  garden  thrive  well ;  sugar,  for  domestic 
purposes,  is  made  from  the  maple  tree,  on  the  land.  The  soil  and  country  possess  every  requisite  for 
farming  purposes  and  comfortable  settlement,  which  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  numerous 
industrious  emigrants  now  settled  there.  The  samples  of  Upiier  Canada  wheat  have  not  been  exceeded 
in  quality  by  any  in  the  British  market  during  the  past  year.  The  population  of  the  province,  which  is 
rapidly  increasing,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  persons  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  have  gone 
there  to  settle.  The  taxes  are  very  trifling,  and  there  are  no  tithes.  The  expense  of  clearing  the  land 
ready  for  seed  is  about  il.  per  acre  if  paid  for  in  money ;  but  if  done  by  the  purchasers  themselves,  they 
must  employ  part  of  their  time  at  wages,  or  possess  some  means  of  their  own. 

"  The  expense  of  removing  from  this  country  to  Quebec  or  Montreal,  including  provisions  for  the 
voyage,  is,  for  grown  persons,  men  or  women,  from  6/.  to  ?/.,  and  half  price  for  children  under  14  years  of 
age  :  if  the  parties  find  their  own  provisions,  the  passage  money  is  31.  or  ol.  Ws.  for  an  adult,  and  in  pro- 
portion for  children.  From  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  expense  is  considerably  less.  The  expense  of  the 
transport  of  an  adult  emigrant  from  Quebec  to  York  and  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  will  not  exceed  from 
1/.  to  I/.  2i.  tid.  currency,  or  18^.  or  19.v.  sterling,  exclusive  of  provisions. 

•  "  The  Canada  Company,  to  encourage  settlement  in  the  Huron  tract,  have  determined  for  this  year 
(1833)  to  allow  all  families,  settlers  in  that  district,  purchasing  160  acres'or  more,  of  the  Company,  the 
expenses  of  conveyance,  at  a  stipulated  rate,  from  Quebec  or  Montreal  to  the  head  of  Lake  OnUirio, 
allowing  each  family  to  consist  of  Si  adults  and  3  children,  by  deducting  those  expenses  from  the  second 
instalment  of  the  purchase  money  of  their  farm.  The  present  prices  of  land  in  the  Huron  tract,  which 
is  of  the  finest  quality  in  America,  are  from  8*.  9rf.  to  lOs.  provincial  currency,  that  is,  from  If  to  2 
dollars  per  acre. 

"  The  Canada  Company,  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  money  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Provinces, 
will  receive  from  intending  emigrants  any  deposits  in  London,  for  which  they  will  issue  letters  of  credit 
on  their  agents,  allowing  the  parties  the  full  benefit  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  usually  ranges  from 
8  to  10  per  cent.  Persons  resident  in  this  country,  desirous  of  making  remittances  to  their  friends  in  the 
Canadas,  are  afforded  the  same  facilities  and  advantages. 

"  Further  information,  and  the  papers  distributed  by  the  Canada  Company,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation  to  the  secretary,  John  Perry,  tsq. 
"  London,  October,  1833." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Mo/Ureal Daily  i4rfw>7escr  of  the  4th  of  September,  1833,  gives  the  prices 
of  the  principal  articles  of  Canadian  produce  as  under  :  — 

Ashes,  pot,  1st  sort,  per  cwt 

pearl 
Flour  and  meal  — 

Superfinc,perl961bs.  (Canada)  1  10 

Fine  ditto        ditto 

Middling     ditto        ditto 

Pollards        ditto        ditto 

Indian  meal,  per  168  lbs. 

Oatmeal      per  cwt. 

(2.)  West  India  Colonies.  —  In  the  West  Indies  we  possess  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
St.  I..ucia,  Antigua,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  .some  otlier  islands,  exclusive  of  Domerara 
and  Berbicc  in  Soutli  America.  Jamaica,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  our 
insular  possessions,  is  about  120  miles  in  length  and  40  in  mean  breadth,  containing 
about  '2,800,000  acres,  of  which  from  1,100,000  to  1,'_'00,(X)0  are  sujiposed  to  be  in 
cultivation.  Being  situated  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  heat  in  the  West  Indies  is 
intcn.se,  '^nt  is  moderated  by  the  sea  breeze  which  blows  regularly  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  The  rains  make  the  only  distinction  of  seasons.  They  sometimes  fall 
with  prodigious  impetuosity,  giving  birth  to  iniunnerable  torrents,  and  laying  all  the 
low  coimtry  under  water :  the  trees  are  green  the  whole  year  roimd  :  they  have  no  snow, 
no  frost,  and  but  rarely  some  hail.  The  climate  i.s  very  humid  ;  iron  rusts  and  corrodes 
in  a  very  short  time;  and  it  is  this,  perhaps,  tliat  renders  the  West  Indies  so  imfriendly 
to  European  constitutions,  and  produces  those  malignant  fevers  that  arc  so  very  i'atal. 
The  vegetable  productions  are  numerous  and  valuable  ;  but  the  sugar  cane  and  the  coCee 
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plant  arc  incomparably  more  important  than  the  others,  and  constitute  the  natural  riches 
of  the  islands. 

The  West  Indies  are  occasionally  assailed  by  the  most  dreadful  hurricanes,  which 
destroy  in  a  moment  tlie  hopes  and  labours  of  the  planters,  and  devastate  entire  islands. 
Wliole  fields  of  sugar  canes  are  sometimes  torn  up  by  the  roots,  houses  are  either  thrown 
down  or  unroofed,  and  even  the  heavy  copper  boilers  and  stills  in  the  works  have,  in 
numerous  instances,  been  wrenched  from  the  ground  and  battered  to  pieces.  The  rain 
pours  down  in  torrents,  sweeping  before  it  every  thing  that  comes  in  its  way.  Tlic 
destruction  caused  by  such  dreadful  scourges  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  very  great  scarcity, 
and  not  unfrequently  famine  ;  and  we  are  ashamed  to  have  to  add,  that  the  severity  of 
the  distress  has  on  several  occasions  been  materially  aggravated  by  a  refusal  on  the  pai-t 
of  the  authorities  to  allow  importation  direct  from  the  United  States !  *  This  was  the 
case  at  Dominica  so  late  as  1817. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  and  continued  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards  till  1655,  when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  English.  Although  it  had 
thus  been  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  under  the  power  of  Spain,  such  was  the 
deadening  influence  of  her  colonial  system,  that  it  did  iwt,  when  we  conquered  it,  con- 
tain 1,500  white  inhabitants,  and  these  were  immersed  in  sloth  and  poverty.  Of  the 
many  valuable  articles  which  Jamaica  soon  after  produced  in  such  profusion,  many  were 
then  altogether  unknown ;  and  of  those  that  were  known,  such  a  supply  only  was  cul- 
tivated as  was  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  "  The  Spanish  settlers," 
it  is  said  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  "  possessed  none  of  the  elegancies  of  life ;  nor  were 
they  acquainted  even  with  many  of  those  gratifications  which,  in  civilised  states,  are 
considered  necessary  to  its  comfort  and  convenience.  They  were  neither  polished  by 
social  intercourse,  nor  improved  by  education  ;  but  passed  their  days  in  gloomy  languor, 
enfeebled  by  sloth,  and  depressed  by  poverty.  They  had  been  for  many  years  in  a  state 
of  progressive  degeneracy,  and  would  probably  in  a  short  time  have  expiated  the  guilt 
of  their  ancestors,  by  falling  victims  themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  their  slaves."  — 
(Hist.  IFest  Indies,  vol.  i.   p.  297.  8vo  ed.) 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  we  obtained  possession  of  Jamaica,  the 
chief  exports  were  cacao,  hides,  and  indigo.  Even  so  late  as  1772,  the  exports  of  sugar 
amounted  to  only  11,000  hogsheads.  In  1774,  they  had  increased  to  78,000  hog^»- 
heads  of  sugar,  26,000  puncheons  of  rum,  and  6,547  bags  of  coffee.  The  American 
•war  was  very  injurious  to  the  West  India  settlements ;  and  they  may,  indeed,  be  said  to 
be  still  suffering  from  its  effects,  as  the  independence  of  America  led  to  the  enactment 
of  those  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food,  lumber,  &c.  that  have  been  so  very 
hurtful  to  the  planters.  In  1780,  Jamaica  was  visited  by  a  most  destructive  hurricane, 
the  devastation  occasioned  by  which  produced  a  dreadful  famine ;  and  other  hurricanes 
followed  in  the  immediately  succeeding  years.  But  in  1787,  a  new  era  of  improvement 
be^an.  The  devastation  of  St.  Domingo  by  the  negro  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in 
1792,  first  diminished,  and  in  a  few  years  almost  entirely  annihilated;  the  annual  supply 
of  115,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which  France  and  the  Continent  had  previously  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  that  island.  This  diminution  of  supply,  by  causing  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for,  and  a  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of,  the  sugar  raised  in  the  other 
islands,  occasioned  an  extraordinary  extension  of  cultivation.  So  powerful  in  this  respect 
was  its  influence,  that  Jamaica,  which,  at  an  average  of  the  6  years  preceding  1799,  had 
produced  only  83,000  hogsheads,  exported,  in  1801  and  1802,  upwards  of  286,000 
hogsheads,  or  143,000  a  year  ! 

The  same  rise  of  price,  which  had  operated  so  powerfully  in  Jamaica,  occasioned  a 
similar  though  less  rapid  extension  of  cultivation  in  our  other  islands,  and  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  foreign  colonies  generally.  The  vacuum  caused  by  the  cessation 
of  the  supplies  from  St.  Domingo  being  thus  more  than  filled  up,  a  reaction  commenced. 
The  price  of  sugar  rapidly  declined ;  and  notwithstanding  a  forced  market  was  for  a 
■whUe  opened  to  it,  by  substituting  it  for  malt  in  the  distillery,  prices  did  not  attain  to 
their  former  elevation.  On  the  opening  of  the  Continental  ports,  in  1813  and  1814, 
they,  indeed,  rose,  for  a  short  time,  to  an  extravagant  height  ;  but  they  very  soon  fell 
again,  involving  in  ruin  many  of  the  speculators  upon  an  advance.  And  notwithstand- 
ing a  recent  rally,  they  are,  and  have  been  for  the  last  10  years,  comparatively  low. 
The  fall  seems  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  vast  extension  of  the  sugar  cultivation  in 
Cuba,  Brazil,  Java,  Louisiana,  &c.,  and  in  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  the  IMauritius. 
From  the  facility,  too,  with  which  sugar  may  be  raised  in  most  of  these  countries, 
and  their  vast  extent,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  prices  ever  again  attaining  to  their 

•  It  is  stated  in  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  that  15,000  negroes  perished 
l)ct«een  the  latter  end  of  1780  and  the  beginning  of  17S7,  through  famine  occasioned  by  hurricanes  and 
the  prohibition  of  importation  from  the  United  States  '.  —  (.Edwards's  West  Indies,  vol.  ii,  p.  515.)  Those 
who  are  so  very  fond  of  vitupcratins;  "  hard-hearted  economists,"  as  thoy  are  pleased  to  term  those  who 
advocate  the  repeal  of  oppressive  restrictions,  must,  we  presume,  look  upon  occurrences  of  tl)is  sort  as 
merciful  dispensations. 
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f^d  level.  It  is  to  no  purpose,  tlierefore,  to  attempt  to  relieve  tlie  distresses  of  the 
planters  of  Jamaica  and  our  otlier  islands  by  temporary  expedients.  The  present  low 
prices  have  not  been  brought  about  by  accidental  or  contingent  circumstances.  And 
to  enable  the  planters  to  contend  successfully  with  flie  acti\'e  competitors  that  surround 
them  on  all  sides,  we  must  place  them,  at  least  in  so  far  as  we  have  the  means,  in  a  similar 
situation,  by  allowing  them  to  resort  for  supplies  to  the  cheapest  markets,  and  to  send 
their  produce  into  Europe  in  such  a  shape  as  they  may  think  best. 

Hie  devastation  of  St.  Domingo  gave  the  same  powerful  stimulus  to  the  growth  of 
coffee  in  the  other  West  Indian  colonies,  that  it  did  to  the  growth  of  sugar ;  and  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  demand  for  coffee  in  this  and  other  European  coun- 
tries during  tlie  last  10  years,  the  impulse  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  kept  up. — (See 
CoFFEK.)  In  1752,  the  export  of  coffee  from  Jamaica  amounted  to  only  60,000  lbs.  , 
in  1775,  it  amounted  to  440,000  lbs.  ;  in  1797,  it  had  increased  to  7,931,621  lbs.  ;  in 
1 8,32,  the  exports  to  England  amounted  to  1 9/^,  1 1 ,000  lbs.  ;  and  they  have  been  stationary 
at  about  this  quantity  for  some  time. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  when  Jamaica  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  it  only  con- 
tained 1,500  wliite  inhabitants.  In  1673,  the  population  amounted  to  7,768  whites 
and  9,504  slaves.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  island  had  the  races  continued  to  pre- 
serve tliis  relation  to  each  other ;  but,  imfortunately,  the  black  population  has  increased 
more  tban^^re  times  as  rapidly  as  the  white;  the  latter  having  increased  only  from  7,768 
to  about  30,000,  while  the  former  has  increased  from  9,504  to  322,421,  exclusive  of 
persons  of  colour.  The  immense  preponderance  of  the  slave  population  has  rendered 
the  (juestion  of  emancipation  so  very  difficult. 

The  correspondence  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  with  their  emancipated  brethren  in  Hayti 
or  St.  Domingo  has  been  prohibited  by  a  provision  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  59.  §  55. 
—(see  post). 

The  real  value  of  the  exports  to  Jamaica  amounts  to  about  1,600,000/.  a  year,  being 
more  than  half  tlve  amount  of  the  exports  to  the  West  Indian  colonies.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  articles  sent  to  Jamaica,  and 
some  of  the  other  colonies,  are  only  sent  there  as  to  an  ejitrepot,  being  subsequently 
exported  to  the  Spanish  main.  During  the  ascendancy  of  tlie  Spanish  dominion  in 
Mexico  and  >'ouih  America,  this  trade,  which  was  then  contraband,  was  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent.  It  is  now  mucli  fallen  oft";  but  the  central  situation  of  Jamaica 
will  always  secure  to  her  a  considerable  share  of  this  sort  of  transit  trade. 

Barbadocs  was  the  earliest  of  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Caribbce  islands;  Bridge  Town,  the  capital,  being  in  Ion.  59°  41' W. 
Barbadocs  is  by  far  the  best  cultivated  of  all  the  West  India  islands.  It  contains  about 
105,0<X)  acres,  having  a  population  of  about  16,000  whites,  2,700  free  people  of  colour, 
and  68,000  slaves.  It  exports  about  21,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  16cwt.  each.  Bar- 
badocs liad  attained  the  acme  of  its  prosperity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  white  population  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  about  50,000,  thongli  this  is 
probably  an  exaggeration.  But  it  is  only  as  compared  with  itself  that  it  can  he  con- 
sidered as  having  fallen  off";  for,  compared  with  the  other  West  India  islands,  its 
superiority  is  manifest.      It  raises  nearly  as  much  food  as  is  adequate  for  its  supjily. 

The  islands  next  in  importance  are  St.  \'incent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  &c. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  special  details  with  respect  to  them;  their  population 
and  trade  being  exhibited  in  the  Tables  annexed  to  this  section. 

During  the  late  war,  we  took  from  the  Dutch  the  settlements  of  Dcmerara,  Berhicc, 
and  Essequibo,  in  Guiana,  which  were  definitively  ceded  to  us  in  1814.  The  soil  of 
tliese  settlements  is  naturally  very  rich  ;  and  they  have,  in  this  respect,  a  decided 
advantage  over  most  of  the  West  India  islands.  Their  .advance,  since  they  came  into 
our  possession,  was  for  a  while  very  great ;  I)ut  recently  their  progress  seems  to  have 
been  checked,  and  their  exports,  particularly  those  of  rum  and  coflTee,  have  declined 
considerably.  The  imports  of  sugar  from  them  amount  to  about  a  third  of  the  imports 
from  Jamaica.  The  rum  of  Demcrara  enjoys  a  high  reputation  ;  and  of  the  total 
quantity  imjjorted  from  the  Britisli  colonies  and  plantations  in  1832,  amoiniting  to 
4,741,649  gallons,  Dcmerara  and  Berbice  furnished  1,415,4-19  gallons.  Tlie  best 
samples  of  Berl)ice  coffee  are  of  very  superior  cpiality  ;  but  the  planters  finding  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  more  profitable,  the  imports  have  materially  declined  of  late  years. 
In  1832,  they  amounted,  from  both  colonies,  to  3,449,400  lbs.  Considerable  quantities 
of  cotton  were  fonnerly  exported  from  Guiana ;  but  the  Americans  having  superior 
fiicilities  for  its  production,  the  planters  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  cultivate  it. 
Cacao,  annotto,  &c.  are  priKluced,  but  not  abundantly. 

These  statements  are  sufficient  to  show  tlie  imiiortance  of  Dcmerara  and  Berbice. 
(Considering,  indeed,  their  great  natural  fertility,  and  the  indefinite  extent  to  which  every 
sort  of  tropical  culture  may  be  carried  in  them,  they  certainly  rank  among  the  most 
valuable  of  the  colonial  possessions  v«  have  acquired  for  many  years. 
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Exclusive  of  the  above,  we  pos.?css  the  settlement  of  Balize  on  the  Bay  of  Hoiidura';, 
This  is  of  importance,  as  afFording  a  means  of  obtaining  abundant  supplies  of  mahogany  ; 
but  it  is  of  more  importance  as  an  entrepot  for  the  supply  of  Guatemala  with  English 
manufactured  goods.  —  (For  accounts  of  the  colonics  in  Australasia,  &c.,  see  Columbo, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Pokt  Louis,  Sydney,  &c.) 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  quantities  of  the  three  great  articles  of  sugar,  coffee, 
and  rum,  imported  from  the  British  West  Indies  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  tlie  year 
1832:  — 


British  Colomes'in  the  West  Indies* 

Sufiar. 

Coffee. 

Ram. 

Antigua               ~              -               -        - 
Barbaiioes        -               -                           - 
Dominica                 -               - 
Grenada            •               ... 
Jamaica        .               -                              - 
Montserrat               .           .         -           . 
Nevis              -               ... 
St.  Kitt's                 -               ... 
St  Lucia           .            -               .            - 
St  Vincent 

Tobago               -             -               -           - 
Tortola        -               .               -                . 
Trinidad           .                   ... 
Bermudas                 •                  -               - 
Demerara        -               -               -           - 
Berbice           .           .              .              - 

Total  imports  in  1832 
Ditto         in  1830 

Decrease  in  1832,  as  compared  with  1830 

Cni.      <lrl.    Iba. 

143,336    0    0 

266,461    2  27 

58,270    0  2.5 

188,231     1  14 

1,431,689    1  18 

20,855    2  20 

39,843    1  19 

80,602    0  20 

47,965    3  14 

186,812    1  15 

108,100    3  10 

14,999    0  24 

312,265    3  10 

0    2    0 

736,561     1  26 

137,457    0  20 

Lbt. 

49.888 

158,191 

1,350,401 

8,749 

19,405,843 

164 

112 

1,074 

84,512 

91,532 

33 

1,200,791 

2,291,497 

29,173 

5,740 

34,599 

103,654 

2,757,053 

ll,ri04 

11,189 

29,951 

6,544 

29,732 

281,651 

108 

5,556 

30 

1,293,2.55 

122,194 

3,773,456    1     4 
3,912,628    2  12 

24,642,787 
27,428,877 

4,721,933 
6,751,797 

139,172     1    8 

2,786,090 

2,029,864 

The  duties  on  West  India  produce  entered  for  home  consumption  during  the  year 
1832,  yielded  about  7,000,000?.  nett. 

The  exports  from  this  country  to  our  West  Indian  colonies  consist  of  coarse  cottons, 
linens,  checks,  hats,  and  other  articles  of  negro  clothing  ;  hardware  and  earthenware  ; 
staves,  hoops,  coal,  lime,  paint,  lead  ;  Irish  provisions,  herrings  and  other  salt  fish  ;  along 
with  furniture,  wine,  beer,  medicines,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  article  which  a  great 
manufacturing  country  can  supply  to  one,  situated  in  a  tropical  climate,  which  has  very 
few  mechanics,  and  hardly  any  manufactures.  Since  the  depression  of  West  Indian  pro- 
perty, and  the  opening  of  the  ports  on  the  Spanish  main  to  ships  from  England,  the 
exports  to  the  West  Indies  have  decreased  both  in  quantity  and  value.  Their  declared 
or  real  value  amounted,  as  appears  from  the  following  account,  in  1831,  to  2,581,949/. 

Statement  of  the  Total  Amount  of  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  West  India 
Colonies,  in  each  Year,  from  1814  to  1831,  both  inclusive. 


Years. 

Declared  Value 

of 

British  and  Irish 

Products 

eximrted  to  the 

British  West  Indies. 

Imports  from 

Eiports  to  the  British  ^\'est  Indies. 

British  and  Irish 

Foreign  and 

Total 

Produce  and 

Calonial 

of 

Manufactures. 

Merchandise. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1814 

9,022,309 

6,282,226 

339,912 

6,622,138 

7,019,938 

1815 

9,903,260 

6,74'2,451 

453,630 

7,1WJ,081 

7,218,057 

1816 

7,847,895 

4,584,509 

268,719 

4,8;53,228 

4,537,0.56 

1817 

8,326,926 

6,632,708 

382,883 

7,015,591 

5,890,199 

1818 

8,608,790 

5,717,216 

272,491 

5,989,707 

6,021,627 

1819 

8,188,539 

4,395,215 

297,liJ9 

4,692,414 

4,841,253 

1820 

8,353,706 

4,246,783 

314,567 

4,.56 1,350 

4,197,761 

1821 

8,367,477 

4,940,609 

370,738 

5,311,347 

4,320,581 

1822 

8,019,765 

4,127,052 

243,126 

4,370,178 

3,439,818 

1823 

8,4i25,276 

4,621,-589 

28.5,247 

5,906,836 

3,676,780 

1824 

9,065,546 

4,843,556 

324,375 

5,167,931 

3,827,489 

1825 

7,932,829 

4,702,249 

295,021 

4,997,270 

3,866,834 

1826 

8,420,454 

3,792,453 

255  241 

4,047,694 

3,199,265 

1827 

8,380,833 

4,685,789 

331,586 

5,017,375 

3,683,222 

1828 

9,496,950 

4,134,744 

326,298 

4,461,042 

3,289,704 

1829 

9,087,923 

5,162,197 

359,059 

5,521,256 

3,612,08.5 

1830 

8,599,100 

3,749,799      ■ 

29f),878 

4,f>40,677 

2,838,448 

1831 

8,448,839 

3,729,522 

258,764 

3,988,286 

2,581,949 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  exported  to  the  West 
Indian  colonies  in  1831:  —  Cottons,  21,975,459  yards;  linens,  11,029,191  yards; 
woollens,  149,952  yards;  hats,  26,694  dozens;  leather,  ^vrougllt  and  unwrought, 
349,842  lbs.;  earthenware,  1,331,799  pieces;  glass,  23,544  cwt.  ;  hardware  and 
cutlery,  13,535  cwt.  ;  coals  and  culm,  48,536  tons  ;  beef  and  pork,  24,472  barrels  ;  soap 
and  candles,  4,389,968  lbs,,  &c.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  550.  Sess.  1833.) 
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The  articles  exported  from  Canada  and  the  British  possessions  in  North  America 
principally  consist  of  timber  and  lumber  of  all  sorts  ;  grain,  flour,  and  biscuit ;  furs,  dried 
fish,  fish  oil,  turpentine,  &c.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  and 
linens,  earthenware,  hardware,  leather,  salt,  haberdashery  of  all  sorts  ;  tea,  sugar,  and 
coffee;  spices,  wine,  brandy,  and  rum,  furniture,  stationery,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  in  1831  :  —  Cottons,  15,618,106  yards;  woollens, 
900,124  yards;  linens,  3,309,165  yards;  earthenware,  2,253,851  pieces;  iron  and  steel, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  12,400  tons;  hardware  and  cutlery,  29,482  cwt.  ;  coals  and 
culm,  31,134  tons;  salt,  1,559,684  bushels;  beef  and  pork,  8,534  barrels,  &c.  —  {Pari. 
Paper,  No.  550.    Sess.  1 833. ) 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mayer,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  for  much  valuable  inform- 
ation, and  in  particular  for  the  Tables  given  in  the  next  two  pages,  the  most  com- 
j)lete  that  have  ever  been  published,  of  the  population  and  trade  of  our  colonial 
possessions. 

Money. — What  is  called  West  India  currency  is  an  imaginary  money,  and  has  a  different  value  in 
different  colonies.  The  value  it  bears,  as  compared  with  sterling  money,  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
corresponding  value  of  the  coins  in  circulation  in  the  different  islands  at  the  time  the  proportion  was 
fixed  :  these  coins  being  for  the  most  part  mutilated,  and  otherwise  worn  and  defaced,  currency  is  in  all 
cases  less  valuable  than  sterling.  The  following  are  the  values  of  100/.  sterling,  and  of  a  dollar,  in  the 
currencies  of  the  different  islands  :  — 

Sterling.         Currency.       Dollar.       Currency. 
Jamaica  -  .  -  -    100/.     =     140/.  1     =     6s.  Hd. 

Barbadoes  ...    lOO/.     =     135/.  1     =     6s.  3d. 

Windward  Islands  (except  Barbadoes)         -       -    100/.     =    175/.  1     =     8s.  3d. 

Leeward  Islands  ...    100/.     =     200/.  1     =     9s.  Od. 

But  these  proportions  are  seldom  acted  upon ;  the  exchange  being  generally  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
.ibove  the  fixed  par. 

By  an  order  in  council  of  the  2.3d  of  March,  1S25,  British  silver  money  is  made  legal  tender  throughout 
all  British  colonial  possessions,  at  the  nominal  value  as  in  England  ;  and  bills  for  the  same  are  given  on 
the  Treasury  of  London,  of  100/.  each  bill  for  103/.  such  silver  money.  By  this  order,  also,  the  value 
of  the  .Spanish  dollar  is  fixed  at  is.  id.  British  silver  money  throughout  all  the  colonies  where  it  is 
current. 
The  following  are  the  gold  coins  circulating  at  Jamaica,  with  their  legal  weight  and  fineness  :  — 

Value  in  Currency. 
Dtvts.    grs.Tr. 

Spanish  doubloon  .  .  .        .      17 

Two  pistole  piece  -  - 

Pistole 
Half  pistole 
Portuguese  Johannes  (called  Joe) 
Half  Joe 
Quarter  Joe 

Moidore  -  -  - 

Halfmoidore 
English  guinea  ■  •  - 

Halfguinea 
Sovereign  ... 

IV.  Regulations  -under  which  Coiony  Trade  is  conducted.  —  DisposAt  of  Land 
IN  THE  Colonies,  &c. 
These  are  embodied  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.   c.  59.,  which  came  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1833.      It  is  as  follows  :  — 

Imnortatfon  and  Eiportation  of  Goods  confined  to  free  Ports.  —  No  goods  shall  he  imported  into, 
nor  shall  any  goods,  except  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  British  ships,  be  exported  from,  any  of  the 
British  possessions  in  America  by  sea,  from  or  to  any  place  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  or  some 
other  of  such  possessions,  except  into  or  from  the  several  ports  in  such  possessions,  called  "  Free  Potts  " 
enumerated  or  described  in  the  table  following  ;  (that  is  to  say,)  ' 

Tab/e  of  free  Ports.  —  Kingston,  Savannah  Lc  Mar,   Montcgo  Bay,  .Santa   Lucia,  Antonio,  Saint 


.juiML  *iiiv\;iii,  AKjti.  .^raiiiv  vicuiKc  »iiin  lull  inaiiiiiKiii,  j:>e[iiiiiim  ;  any  pori.  wncrc  tncre  is  a  L  ustom- 
house,  Bahamas  ;  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes  ;  Saint  John's,  Saint  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick  ;  Halifax 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia;  Quebec,  Canada ;  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland;  George  Town,  Demer.-ira ;  New 
Amsterdam,  Berbice;  Castries,  Saint  Lucia;  Basseterre,  Saint  Kitt's  ;  Charles  Town,  Nevis  ;  Plymouth 
Montserrat ;  .Sydney,  Cape  Breton  ;  Charlotte  Town,  Prince  Edward's  Island;  Anguilla,  Anguilla  •  and 
if  any  goods  shall  be  imported  into  any  port  or  place  in  any  of  the  said  jrossessions  contrary  hereto 'such 
goods  shall  be  forfeited,  —  ^  2. 

1/i.s  Mdjc.'.li/  nini/ apmint  other  Ports  to  he  free  Ports.  —  Provided  always,  that  if  his  Majesty  sliall  deem 
it  expedient  to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  any  port  or  ports  not  enumerated  in  the  said  table  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  his  M.njesty,  by  order  in  council,  to  do  so ;  and  from  the  day  mentioned  in  such  order 
in  council,  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  this  act,  and  all  the  provisions,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 
therein  contained,  shall  extend,  and  be  deemed  and  construed  to  extend,  to  any  such  port  or  iiorts  as  ftillv 
as  if  the  .same  had  been  inserted  and  enumerated  in  the  .ibove  t.ilile :  provided  also,  that  nothing  herein- 
before contained  shall  extend  to  prohibit  the  import.ition  or  exportation  of  goods  into  or  from  any  ports  or 
places  in  Newfoundland  or  Labrailor  in  British  ships. ^3. 

His  Mnjcstji  man  oppoiiit  Ports  for  Ihiiiteit  Purposes.  —  And  whereas  there  are  in  the  said  pc^scssions 
many  places  situated  in  rivers  and  in  bays  at  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  ports  for  particular 
and  limited  punwscs  only ;  be  it  therefore  cn.icted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  in  any  order  in 
council  made  lor  the  appointment  of  any  free  port,  to  limit  and  confine  such  apiiointments  resnectivciv 
to  any  and  such  purposes  only  as  shall  l)e  expressed  in  such  order. ^  4.  ' 

Privileges  granted  to  Foreign  SJiips  limiled  to  the  Ships  if  those  Countries  granting  the  like  PrivUeees 
to  British  Ships,  ffc.  —  And  whereas  by  the  law  of  navigation  loreign  ships  are  permitted  to  import  into 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  ERITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  AND  WE.ST  INDIAN  COLONIES. 


Britisli  North  American 

1806. 

1825. 

18.32, 

Colonics. 

or  latest  Census. 
539,822 

Lower  Carada 

200,000 

42.->,030 

lT],i>er  Canada 

70,71S 

157,511 

211^567 

New  i^.unswick    - 

.■5.".,0()0 

72, 932 

72,913 

Nova  Scotia    -               -          - 

05,000 

104 ,000  ■» 
10,0011  J- 

112,518 

Cijie  Breton 

2,513 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

9,076 

20,000 

.32,292 

Newfoundland 

Totals     - 

26,605 

52,497 

60,0,i8 

409,412 

840,000 

1,059,260 

1S24. 

1832,  or  latest  Census. 

Whites.           cofourrf.     1           Slaves. 

Total. 

Whites.      1 

Free 
Coloured. 

Slaves. 

Totil. 

British  West 
Indian  Colonies. 

•     1                     -1 

r3 

1 

-3 

■3          E       ■a          P         n 

i 

■3  £ 

-3            B     1 

1        i 

1 

-i 

a       fa     s       fa      S' 

fa 

Sfa 

S           &     1 

S         fa 

s 

fa 

r-.i,     1 

Antigua    - 

1,140          840  1,549       2,34r.|   14,454 

16,531 

36,860 

1,370        1 

3,020 

13,992        15,545 

33,9;7 

Baibadoes 

6,827      7,8032,258       2,2fiB    3(;,159 

4,326 

37,702        43,73S 

487          4171,405       1,7.5S      7,919 

8,055 

412         379  1,782      2,295 

7,362          8,030 

20,20(1 ! 

Grenada 

628          21911,387       2,101    12,258 

13,052 

29,048 

2,154                1 

2,450 

11,432        12,172 

2S,20Si 

Jamaica     - 

{noc'e?.dftaken.       }  1««.''3^ 
175         2131231           320,    3,032 

169,658 

373,405 

no  census  taken. 

158,254     161,167 

322,121 1 

Montserrat  - 

3,473 

7,447 

157         173 

310          504 

2,867          3,395 

7,»0(;' 

Neris        - 

1,140                         4,583 

4,678 

10,401 

700 

2,000 

4,520          4,610 

11,842 

St.  Kjtt's     - 

1,612        1         1,996        1    9,505 

10,312 

23,425 

1,612 

3,000 

9,11 

I           9,9  J4 

23,097 

St.  Lucia  - 

676         518  1,576      2,083     6,297 

7,497 

18,647 

433         433 

,297      1,531 

6,119          7,229 

St.  Vincent     - 

1,053        1         1,482           12,007 

12,245 

26,787 

849         4.52 

,091      1,733 

11,210        11,781 

27,laa 

Tobaeo     - 

JOO           44     225         3G0     6,55g 

7,098 

14,485 

235           50 

493         702 

5,603         6,488 

13,571 

Tortola  and  Virgin 

1 

Islands 

207          201'    2S3         32S     2,975 

3,485 

7,479 

477 

1,296 

2,513         2,889 

7,172 

AnmiiUa 

162          203      150           177      1,279 

1,695 

3,066 

365 

327 

2,388 

3,080 

Trinidad          -       -2,243      1,S53  6,6S1      7,314    U,0r,2 

10,336 

41,479 

2,0.30      1,653 

",642      8,060 

12,5£  1        11,185 

43,761 

Bahamas    -             -  2,282      2,278 

867       1,332,     5,529 

5,279 

17,567 

2,042      2,198 

,326      1,665 

4,77 

r          4,928 

16,936 

Bermudas      -         -  1,897      2,751 

312          410      2,620 

2,622 

10,612 

1,607      2,574, 

458          610 

2,107         2,264 

9,6201 

British  Guiana  — 

1 

1 

Essequibo   -      -  2,009         2.50 

1,336      1,773'  41,224 

33,753 

80,945 

2,100         9062,530      3,830 

34,368       31,188 

74,922 

453           108 

325         510    1.1,007 

10,319 

24,752 

419          104 

454         707 

11,020         9,625 

22,329 

Honduras    - 

156           61 

685          737 

1,054 

811 

4,107 

141           82 

832          956 

1,122             661 

3,794 

Total        - 

850,304 

Total 

787,965| 

TRADE  OF  ASIATIC,  AFRICAN.  AND  EUROPEAN  COLONIES  IN  1831. 


Number  and  Tonnape  of  Vessels 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 

to  and  from  the  United 

Official  Valuf 

ICingdom  and  the  Colonies. 

Imports  into 
the  United 

and  Irish 

African  and  European  Colonies. 

Official 
Value. 

British  and 
Irish  Pro- 
duce and 
Manufac- 
tures. 

Foreign  and 
Colonial 
Merchan- 
dise. 

Total 
Exports. 

and  .Manu- 
factures ex- 
ported from 
the  U.  K. 

Inwaitls. 

Outwards. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

X,. 

L. 

Skif. 

Tons. 

S*.^. 

Ttms. 

Mauritius 

724,285 

268,963 

11,984 

280,948 

148,475 

i5 

17,189 

8,036 

Ceylon 

148,620 

.30,541 

2,.580 

33,124 

28,647 

New  South  Wales     - 

123,403 

295,254 

118,704 

413,958 

269,901 

Van  Piemen's  Land 
Swan  River 

08,201 
2.13 

127,097 
5,026 

28,822 
2,208 

155,919 
7,2.35 

122,4501 
0,119j 

26 

8,068 

67 

23,351 

Cape  of  <;ood  Hope 

183,481 

351,107 

28,940 

380,047 

257,245 

23 

4,276 

38 

7,737 

Sierra  I.*one,  and  settlements  on 

River  Gambia,  Sierra  Lirone,  and 

coast  to  Mesurada 

53,988 

118,685 

79,847 

198,452 

85,192 

Windward  co.xst  from  Mesurada 

to  Cape  Apollonia 
Cai>e    Coast    Castle    and    Gold 
Coast  from  Cape  Apollonia  to 

1,664 

. 

. 

. 

126 

31,763 

137 

38,661 

Xio  Vclta 

39,5.58 

89,167 

40,467 

129,635 

59,414 

ecu  from  Rio  Volta  to  Cape  of 

Good    Hoiw  (including    Fer- 

nando Po)        -               •           - 

203,700 

144,410 

34,961 

179,371 

90,361 

Heiicoland           -                -                - 

46 

187 

2.-3 

70 

2 

100 

3 

195 

Gibraltar        ... 

19,668 

('79,.382  - 

121,310 

1,000,723 

367,284 

30 

4,1!»6 

91 

11,645 

Malta        -               ... 

63,550 

V57,537 

20,485 

278,022 

134,519 

18 

2,387 

59 

9,466 

Cnited  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands 

187,185 

71,592 

13,383 

84,976 

50,882 

32 

4,304 

38 

5,513 
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COLONIES  AND 


any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  from  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  gootU  the  produce  of  those 
countries,  and  to  export  goods  from  such  possessions  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever  ;  bo 
it  therefore  enacted,  that  the  privileges  thereby  granted  to  foreign  ships  shall  he  limited  to  the  ships  of 
those  countries  which,  having  colonial  possessions,  shall  grant  the  like  privileges  of  trading  with  those 
possessions  to  British  ships,  or  which,  not  having  colonial  possessions,  shall  place  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  this  country,  and  of  its  possessions  abroad,  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation, 
unless  his  Majesty  by  order  in  council  shall  in  any  case  deem  it  expedient  to  grant  the  whole  or  any  of 
such  privileges  to  the  ships  of  any  foreign  country,  although  these  conditions  be  not  in  all  respects 
fulfilled  by  such  foreign  country  :  provided,  that  no  foreign  country  shall  be  deemed  to  have  fullilled  the 
before-mentioned  conditions,  or  to  be  entitled  to  these  privileges,  unless  his  Majesty  shall,  !iy  his  order  or 
orders,  have  declared  that  such  foreign  country  hath  so  fulfilled  the  said  conditions,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
said  privileges  :  provided  also,  that  every  order  in  council  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
this  act,  whereby  declaration  is  made  of  the  countries  entitled  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  privileges  of  the 
law  of  navigation,  shall  continue  in  force  as  effectually  as  if  the  same  had  been  made  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  —  §  5. 

This  Act  not  to  affect  certain  Acts.  —  Nothing  contained  in  this  act,  or  any  other  act  passed  in  the  pre- 
sent session  of  parUament,  shall  extend  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  alter  or  affect  an  act  (4  Geo.  4.  c.  77.)» 
intituled  '*  An  Act  to  authorize  his  Majesty,  under  certain  Circumstances,  to  regulate  the  Duties  and 
l^rawbacks  on  Goods  imported  or  exported  in  foreign  Vessels,  and  to  exempt  certain  foreign  Vessels  from 
Pilotage,"  nor  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  alter  or  affect  an  act  (5  Geo  4.  c.  50.)  to  ameiul  the  last-mentioned 
act ;  and  that  all  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  British  possessions  and  ail  foreign  countries  shall  be 
subject  to  the  powers  granted  to  his  Majesty  by  those  acts.  —  ^6. 

Goods  prohibited  or  restricted  to  be  i?fiported  into  Colonies. — The  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated 
Or  described  in  the  table  following,  denominated  **  A  Table  of  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions,"  are  hereby 
prohibited  to  be  imported  or  brought,  either  by  sea  or  by  inland  carriage  or  navigation,  into  the  British 
possessions  in  America,  or  shall  be  so  imported  or  brought  only  under  the  restrictions  mentioned  in  such 
table,  according  as  the  several  sorts  of  such  goods  are  set  forth  therein  ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

A  Table  of  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions, 


Coffee,  sugar,  melasses,  and  rum,  being  of  forei^  production, 
or  the  production  of  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  Kast 
India  Company's  charter,  prohibited  to  be  irnportwl  into 
any  of  the  British  possessiuns  on  the  continent  of  South 


America  or  in  the  AVest  Indies  (the  Bahama  and  Bermuda 
islands  not  included),  except  to  be  warehoused  for  export- 
ation only  ;  and  mav  also  be  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
the  Bahama  or  the  Bermuda  islands  by  his  Majesty's  order 


m  I 


)r  counterfeit  coin,  and  books,  such  as  are  prohibited  to 
be  imported  into  the  IJnited  liingdom,  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported. 


Gunpowder,  arms,  ammunitions  or  utensils  of  war,  prohibited 
to  lie  imported,  except  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from 
Some  other  British  possession. 

Tea,  proliibited  to  he  imported,  except  from  the  United  King- 
dom, or  from  some  other  British  possession  in  America,  un- 
less by  the  East  India  Company,  or  with  their  licence  during 
the  continuance  of  their  exclusive  right  of  trade. 

Fish,  dried  or  salted,  oil,  blubber,  fins,  or  skins,  the  produce 
of  Cireatures  living  in  the  sea,  prohibited  to  be  imported, 
except  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  some  other  Bri- 
tish possession,  or  unless  taken  by  British  shius  fitted  out 
from  the  Unitetl  Kin-jdom  or  from  some  British  possession, 
and  brought  in  from  tlie  fishery,  and  except  herrings  from 
the  Isle  of  Ulan,  taken  and  cured  by  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

And  if  any  goods  shall  be  imported  or  brought  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America  con. 
trnry  to  any  of  the  prohibitions  or  restrictions  mentioned  in  such  table  in  respect  of  such  goods,  the  same 
sliall  be  forfeited;  and  if  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which  such  goods  shall  be  imported  be  of  less  burden  than 
70  tons,  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  also  be  forfeited.  —  ^  7. 

Cqffecy  Sfc ,  though  British^  deemed  Foreign  in  certain  Cases.  —  All  coffee,  sugar,  melasses,  and  rum 
(although  the  same  may  be  of  the  British  plantations),  exported  from  any  of  the  British  possessions  in 
America,  into  which  the  like  goods  of  foreign  production  can  be  legally  imported,  shall,  upon  subsequent 
importation  from  thence  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  into  which  such  goods,  being  of 
foreign  production,  cannot  be  legally  imported,  or  into  the  United  Kingdom,  be  deemed  to  be  of  foreign 
production,  and  shall  be  liable,  on  such  importation  respectively,  to  the  same  duties  or  the  same  forfeitures 
as  articles  of  the  like  description,  being  of  foreign  production,  would  be  liable  to,  tmless  the  same  shall 
have  been  warehoused  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  exported  from  the  warehouse  direct  to  such 
other  British  possession,  or  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  case  may  be.  —  ^8. 

Duties  qf  Importation  in  America.  —  There  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  unto  his  Majesty 
the  several  duties  of  customs,  as  the  same  are  respectively  set  forth  in  figures  in  the  table  of  duties 
herein-after  contained,  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  or  brought  into  any  of  his  Majesty's 
possessions  in  America;  (that  is  to  say,) 


Tabic  of  Duties. 


Duties  payable  upon  spirits,  beine  of  the  growth,  ptoduction, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the 
British  possessions  in  America  or  the  West  Indies,  imported 
into  Newfoundland  or  Canada. 

Spirits  imported  into  Newfoundland;  viz.  L.    s.   d. 

the  produce  of  any  of  the  British  possessions  in 
South  America  or  the  West  Indies  ;  viz. 
imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
America,    or    firora    the    United   King- 
dom, the  gallon  -  -  -     0     0     6 
Imported   from    any    other   place,   to   be 
di-cmed  foreign,  and  to  be  charged  with 
duty  as  such, 
tlie  produce  of  any  British  pO!;session  in  North 
America,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
imported    from    the    United  Kingdom,    or 
from  any  British  possession  in  America,  the 
gallon               -               -           -           -  -016 
Imiwrted  from    any  other   place,   to    be 
deemed  foreign,  and  to  be  charged  with 
duty  as  such. 
Spirits  imported  into  Canada  ;  viz. 

tlie  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  South 
America  or  the  \V'est  Indies,  and  imported 
from  anv  British  possession  in  America,  ur 
from  tlie  United  ICingdom,  the  gallon  -     0     0     G 

Imjiorted    from   an     other    place,    to  be 
deemed  foreign,  and  to  be  charged  with 
duty  as  such. 
Tfote — V/hen    imported  from  the  United  Kingdomi  this 
duty  is  not  to  be  abated  upon  the  ground  of  any  duty  ui\der 
any  colonial  law. 

Duties  payable  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not  being 
of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  o  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America, 
importeil  or  brought  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  in 
America,  by  sea  or  by  inland  carriage  or  navigation. 

Im|»orti-<l  into  the  British  possessions  in  the  West 
Indiis  or  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  or 
liUu  tlie  Bahama  or  Bermuda  island> ;  Tiz. 


Wheat  flour,  the  barrel  ... 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in 

North  America,  or  from  the  warehouse 

in  the  United  Ivingdom  -         -        - 

Shingles,  not  more  than  12  inches  In  length, 

the  1,000  .... 

more  than  ^^  inches  in  length,  the  1,000 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in 

North  America,  or  from  the  warehouse 

in  the  United  Ivinedom 

Red  oak  staves  and  lieadings ;  viz. 

until  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  the  1,000 
on  and  from  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  until 

the  1st  of  January,  lS3fi,  the  l,OtM) 
on  and  from  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  the 
l,Ot)0  -  .  -  -  . 

imported  from  any  Briti!»li  possession  in 
North  America,  or  from  the  warehouse 
in  the  United  Kingdom 
White  oak  staves  and  headings  ;  viz. 

until  the  1st  of  Jaimary,  1834,  the  1,000 
on  and  from  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  until 

the  1st  of  January,  lS3fi,  the  1,000 
on  and  from  the  1st  of  Januarv*  1836,  the 

1,000  -  -  "    - 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
N'orth  America,  or  from  the  warehouse 
in  the  United  Kingtlom        -  -        - 

Pitch  pine  hmiber,  1  inch  thick,  the  1,000 
imported  from  any  Britisli  possession  in 
North  America,  or  from  the  warehouse 
in  the  United  Kingdom  -        -        - 

WHiite  and  yellow  pine  lumber,  1  inch  thick, 
the  1,0(K)  ft-et;  viz. 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1834 
on  and  from  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  until 
the  1st  of  January,  183C  ... 

on  and  from  the  1st  of  January,  1836 
iij»orte<l   from    any  British   itossession   in 
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or  Malta, 
imported 
z.  i-lOth 


Dye  wood  and  cabinet-makers'  woo<l 
(ttlirr  kinds  of  wood  and  lumber,  1  inch  tliick, 
the  1,0(10  feet  .... 

Wood  hoops,  the  1 ,000 

imported  from  any  Britisb  possession  in 
North  America,  or  from  the  warehouse 
in  the  I'nited  Kingdom 
Beef  and  pork,  salted,  of  all  sorts,  the  cwt. 

importetl  from  any  British  possession  in 
North  .Vmerica 
Imported  into  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  or 
I'rince  Edward's  Island  ;  viz. 
Wheat  tlour,  the  barrel  ... 

Beef  and  jxirk,  salted,  of  all  sorts,  the  cwt. 
fre^h,  brought  by  land  or  inland  navigation 
Imported  into  any  of  the  Britisll  possessions  in 
America ;  viz. 
Spirits;  viz. 

Brandy,   geneva,   or  cordials,  and  other 
spirit^,  except  rum,  the  gallon 
and  further,  the  amount  of  any  duty 
payable  for  the  time  being  on  spirits 
the     manufacture    of    the    United 
Kingdom. 
Rum,  the  gallon  ..... 

and   further,  the  amount  of'any  duty 
pa\al>te  for  the  time  being  on  rum  of 
the     British    possessions    in    South 
America  or  the  West  Indies. 
JV.B.— Rum,  although  British,  if  im- 
ported   from    any  British  possession  in 
wliich  foreign  rum  is  not  prohibited,  is 
treated  as  foreign,  unless  it  liad  lieen 
w  arehoused,  and  exported  from  the  ware- 
house. 
Wine  in  Iwttles,  the  tun  .  -  - 

and  further,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

and  on  the  bottles,  the  dozen 
bottled  in  and  importetl  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value    . 
the  bottles 
Wine  not  in  bottles,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 
imported   into  the  British  po 
North  America  from  Gibralt; 
subject  lo  no  higher  duty  than 
from  the  United  lUngdoin; 
of  the  duty  remitted. 
CofTee,  the  cwt.  .  ... 

Cocoa,  the  cwt.  .  -  .  - 

Sugar,  the  cwt.  -  ... 

Alelasses,  the  cwt.  -  - 

and  fitrtlier,  the  amount  of  any  duty  pay- 
able for  the  time  being  on  coffee,  cocoa, 
sugar,  and  metasses  respectively,  being 
the  produce  of  the  British  possessions  in 
South  -America  or  the  West  Indies. 
Clocks  and  watches,  leather  manufactures,  linen, 
musical  instruments,  wires  of  all  sorts,  hooks  and 
papers,  silk  manufactures,  for  every  100/.  uf  the 
value 
Glass  manufactures,  soiip,   refined   sugar,   sugar 
candy,  tobacco  manufactiued,  cotton  manufac- 
tures, for  every  100/.  of  the  value  -  -  ' 

And  if  any  of  the  Roods  herein-before  mentioned  shall  be  imported  through  the  United  Kingdom  (having 
been  warehoused  therein,  and  exported  from  the  warehouse,  or  the  duties  thereon,  if  there  paid,  liaving 
been  drawn  back),  one  tenth  part  of  the  duties  herein  imposed  shall  be  remitted  in  respect  of  such  goods. 
—  «9. 

Acts  not  repealed.  —  Nothing  in  this  act  or  in  any  other  passed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament  shall 
cxtendto  repeal  or  abrogate,  or  in  any  way  to  alter  or  aftcct  an  act  (IS  Geo.  .3.  c.  li.'.),  intituled  "An  Act  for 
removing  all  Doubts  and  Apprehensions  concerning  Taxation  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  any  of 
the  Colonies,  Provinces,  and  Plantations  of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  for  repealing  so 
much  of  an  Act  made  in  the  7th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  present  Majesty  as  imposes  a  Duty  on  Tea  imported 
from  Great  Britain  into  any  Colony  or  Plantation  in  America,  as  relates  thereto  ;"  nor  to  repeal  or  in 
anyway  alter  or  affect  any  act  now  in  force  which  was  passed  prior  to  the  last-mentioned  act,  and  by 
which  any  duties  in  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America  were  granted  and  still  continue  payable  to 
the  Crown  ;  nor  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  alter  or  affect  an  act  (31  Geo.  3.  c.  31.)  intituled  "An  Act  to  repeal 
certain  Parts  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  14th  Year  of  his  Majesty's  Reign,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  making  more 
effectual  Provisions  for  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  (Juebec  in  North  America,  and  to  make  further 
Provisions  for  the  Government  of  the  said  Province.'  " —  ^  10. 

Duties  imposed  l>y  prior  Acts  to  lie  applied  to  Purposes  of  those  Acts.  — The  duties  imposctl  by  any  of 
the  acts  herein-before  mentioned  or  referred  to,  ])ii.sscd  prior  to  the  said  act  (18  Geo.  3.  c.  12.1  shall  be 
received,  accounted  for,  and  applied  for  the  purposes  of  those  acts :  provided  always,  that  no  greater 
proportion  of  the  duties  im|)osed  by  this  act,  except  as  herein-before  excepted,  shall  be  charged  upon  any 
article  which  is  subject  also  to  duty  under  any  of  the  said  acts,  or  subject  also  to  duty  untier  any  colonial 
law,  than  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  duty  charged  l)y  this  act  shall  exceed  such  other  duty  or 
duties:  provided,  that  the  full  amount  of  the  duties  mentioned  in  this  act,  whether  on  account  of  such 
former  actii,  or  on  account  of  such  colonial  law,  or  on  account  of  this  act,  shall  be  levied  and  received 
under  the  regulations  and  powers  of  this  act.  —  ^  1 1, 

Currency,  U'eii^lits,  and  Measures.  —  All  sums  of  money  granted  or  imposed  by  this  act,  either  as 
duties,  i)eiialties,  or  forfeitures,  in  the  British  possessions  in  America,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  sterling 
money  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  be  collected,  and  paid  to  the  amount  of  the  value  which  such  nominal 
sums  bear  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  such  monies  may  be  received  and  taken  at  therateof  .'>*.  Ctd.  the  ounce 
in  silver  ;  and  .ill  duties  shall  be  paid  anti  reccivetl  in  every  part  of  the  British  possessions  in  America 
according  to  British  weights  and  measures  in  use  on  the  fith  day  of  .Iidy,  1825;  and  in  all  cases  where 
such  duties  are  imjiostKl  according  to  any  specific  t|uanlity  or  any  s))ecific  value,  the  same  shall  lie  deemed 
t»  apply  in  the  same  proportion  to  any  greater  or  less  quantity  or  value ;  and  all  such  duties  shall  be  under 
the  inunageinent  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs.  —  ^12. 

Duties  paid  hy  Cul/rclor  to  Treasuri  r  oj  Colony  in  which  levied.  —  The  produce  of  the  duties  «o  received 
uniler  this  act,  except  such  duties  as  are  payable  under  any  act  passtsl  prior  to  the  18  Geo.  3.  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  tlie  customs  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  or  receiver-gene- 
ral of  the  colony,  or  other  proper  otticer  authorised  to  receive  the  same,  to  be  applied  to  such  uses  as  shall 
be  directed  by  the  local  legislatures  of  such  colonies  ;  and  that  the  produce  of  such  duties  so  received  in 
colonies  which  have  no  local  legislature  may  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  his  Majesty's  treasury.  —  \  13. 


Alabaster,  anchovies,  argol,  aniseed,  amber,  al- 
monds, brimstone,  botargo,  box  wood,  currants, 
capers,  cascacoo,  cummin  seed,  coral,  cork,  cin- 
nabar, dates;  essence  of  bergamot,  of  lemon,  of 
roses,  of  citron,  of  oranges,  of  lavender,  of  rose- 
mary ;  emery  stone ;  fruit,  preserved  in  sugar  or 
brandy  ;  figs :  honey ;  iron  in  b:u:s,  unwrought, 
and  pig  iron  ;  juniper  berries,  incense  of  frankin- 
cense, lava  and  Malta  stone  for  building,  lentils; 
marble,  rough  and  worked;  mosaic  work,  me- 
dais,  mask,  maccaroni,  nuts  of  all  kinds  ;  oil  of 
olives,  oil  of  almonds  ;  orris  root,ostrich  feathers, 
ochres,  orange  buds  and  peel,  olives,  pitch, 
pickles  in  jars  and  bottles,  painUn 's,  pozzolana, 
pumice  stone,  punk,  Parmesan  cheese,  pickles, 
prints,  pearls,  precious  stones  (except  diamonds), 
quicksilver,  raisins,  sausages,  sponges,  tar,  tur- 
pentine, vermilion,  vermicelli,  whetstones  ;  for 
every  100/.  of  the  value  .  -  .       .     7 

Goods,  wares,  and  mercliandise,  not  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  and  not  herein  declared  to  be 
free  of  dutv,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value  -  15 

Coin,  bullion,  and  diamonds  ;  horses,  mules,  asses, 
neat  cattle,  and  all  other  live  stock  ;  tallow  and 
raw  hides ;  rice  ;  corn  and  grain,  unground ; 
biscuit  or  bread;  meal  or  flour  (except  wheat 
flour) ;  fresh  meat,  ftesh  fish,  carriages  of  tra- 
vellers -  -  -  .  .       F 

WTieat  flour,  beef  and  pork,  hams  and  bacon,  wood 
and  lumber,  imported  into  Canada :  wood  and 
lumber,  imported  into  New  Brunswick,  Nov.i 
Scotia,  or  Prince  Edward's  Island;  hay  and 
straw,  fruit  and  vegetables,  fresh ;  salt,  cotton 
wool  ;  goods,  the  produce  of  places  within  the 
limiLs  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  im- 
ported from  those  places,  or  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  from  some  place  in  the  British  do- 
minions ;  herrings  taken  and  cured  by  the  inha 
bitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  imported  from 
thence;  lumber,  the  produce  of  and  imported 
from  any  British  possession  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  ;  any  sort  of  craft ;  food  and  victuals,  ex- 
cept spirits  ;  and  any  sort  of  clothing,  and  imple- 
ments and  materials,  fit  and  necessary  for  the 
British  fisheries  in  America,  imported  into  the 
place  at  or  from  whence  such  fishery  is  carried 
on  ;  drugs,  gums  or  resins,  dye  wood  and  hard 
wood,  cabinet-makers'  wood,  tortoiseshell,  hemp, 
flax,  and  tow  -  -  -  -        I 

Seeds,  wheat  flour,  fruits,  pickles,  woods  of  all 
sorts,  oakum,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  ochres, 
brimstone,  sulphur,  vegetable  oils,  burr  stones, 
dog  stones,  hops,  cork,  sago,  tapioca,  sponge, 
sausages,  cheese,  cider,  wax,  spices,  tallow,  im- 
ported direct  from  the  warehouse  in  the  United 
Kingdom         -  -  -  .        ] 

All  goods  imported  firom  the  United  Kingdom, 
after  having  there  paid  the  duties  of  consump- 
tion, and  being  exported  from  thence  without 
drawback  •  -  -  -         -       1 
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All  British  Vessels  shall  he  suhject  to  equal  Duties,  except  coasting  T'essels.  —  Whcrcis  in  some  of  hif 
Majesty's  possessions  abroad,  certain  duties  of  tonnage  arc,  l)y  acts  of  the  local  legislatures  of  such  pos. 
sessions,  levied  upon  British  vessels,  to  which  duties  the  like  vessels  built  within  such  jiossessions,  or 
owned  by  persons  resident  there,  are  not  subject ;  be  it  further  enacted,  that  there  shall  be  levieil  and 
paid  at  the  several  British  possessions  abroad,  upon  all  vessels  built  in  any  such  possessions,  or  owne<l  by 
any  ])erson  or  persons  there  resident,  other  than  coasting  or  drogueing  vessels  employed  in  coasting  or 
drogueing,  all  such  and  the  like  duties  of  tonnage  and  shipping  dues  as  are  or  shall  bie  payable  inany  such 
possessions  upon  the  like  British  vessels  built  iu  other  parts  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or  owned  by  per. 
sons  not  resident  in  such  possessions.  —  ^  14. 

Drawback  on  Hum,  Sfc. — There  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  exportation  from  Newfoundland  to 
Canada  of  rum  or  other  spirits,  the  protluce  of  the  British  possessions  in  South  America  or  the  West 
Indies,  a  drawback  of  the  full  duties  of  customs  paid  upon  the  importation  thereof  from  any  of  the 
saic!  places  into  Newfoundland,  provided  proof  on  oath  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  and 
comptroller  of  the  customs  at  the  port  whence  such  rum  or  other  spirits  is  exported,  that  the  full  duties  on 
tlic  importation  of  such  rum  or  other  spirits  at  the  said  port  had  been  paid,  and  that  a  certificate  be  pro. 
duied  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Ouebcc,  that  such  rum 
or  other  spirits  had  been  duly  landed  in  Canada  :  provided  that  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  such 
rum  or  other  spirits  unless  the  same  shall  be  shipped  within  1  year  from  the  day  of  the  importation  of  the 
same,  nor  unless  such  drawback  shall  be  duly  claimed  within  1  year  from  the  day  of  such  shipment. —  \  15. 

Ship  and  Cargo  to  be  nportfit  un  Arrival.  — The  master  of  every  ship  arriving  in  any  of  the  British 
possessions  in  America,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  whether  laden  or  in  ballast, 
shall  come  directly,  and  before  bulk  be  broken,  to  the  Custom-house  for  the  port  or  district  where  he 
arrives,  and  there  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  of  the 
arrival  and  voyage  of  such  ship,  stating  her  name,  country,  and  tonnage,  and  if  British  the  port  of 
registry,  the  name  and  country  of  the  master,  the  country  of  the  owners,  the  number  of  the  crew,  and 
how  many  are  of  the  country  of  such  ship,  and  whether  she  be  laden  or  in  ballast,  and  if  laden  the  marks, 
numbers,  and  contents  of  every  package  and  parcel  of  goods  on  board,  and  where  the  same  was  laden,  and 
where  and  to  whom  consigned,  and  where  any  and  what  goods,  if  any,  had  been  unladen  during  the 
voyage,  as  far  as  any  of  such  particulars  can  be  known  to  him  ;  and  the  master  shall  further  answer  all 
such  questions  concerning  the  ship,  and  the  cargo,  and  the  crew,  and  the  voyage,  as  shall  be  demanded  ot 
him  by  such  officer;  and  if  any  goods  be  unladen  from  any  ship  before  such  report  be  made,  or  if  the 
lna^ter  fail  to  make  such  report,  or  make  an  untrue  report,  or  do  not  truly  answer  the  questions  de. 
manded  of  him,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/. ;  and  if  any  goods  be  not  reported,  they  shall  be  forfeited. 
—  \  16. 

Entry  outwards  of  Ship  for  Cargo.  —  The  master  of  every  ship  bound  from  any  British  possession  in 
America,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  shall,  before  any  goods  be  laden  therein, 
deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  an  entry  outwards  under  his  hand  of  the 
destination  of  such  ship,  stating  her  name,  country,  and  tonnage,  and  if  British  the  port  of  registry,  the 
name  and  country  of  the  master,  the  country  of  the  owners,  the  number  of  the  crew,  and  how  many  are 
of  the  country  of  such  ship  ;  and  if  any  goods  be  laden  on  board  any  ship  before  such  entry  be  made,  the 
master  of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  50/,  ;  and  before  such  ship  depart  the  master  shall  bring  and 
deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  officer,  a  content  in  writing  under  his  hand  of  the  goods 
laden,  and  the  names  of  the  respective  shippers  and  consignees  of  the  goods,  with  the  marks  and  numbers 
of  the  packages  or  parcels  of  the  same,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  to  the  truth  of  such 
content  as  far  as  any  of  such  particulars  can  be  known  to  him ;  and  the  master  of  every  ship  bound  from 
any  British  po,ssession  in  America,  or  from  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  whether 
in  ballast  or  laden,  shall  before  departure  come  before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer, 
and  answer  u|>on  oath  all  such  questions  concerning  the  ship;  and  the  cargo,  if  any,  and  the  crew  and  the 
voyage,  as  shall  be  demanded  of  him  by  such  officer  ;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other 
proper  officer,  if  such  ship  be  laden,  shall  make  out  and  give  to  the  master  a  certificate  of  the  clearance 
of  such  ship  for  her  intended  voyage,  containing  an  account  of  the  total  quantities  of  the  several  sorts  of 
goods  laden  therein,  or  a  certificate  of  her  clearance  in  ballast,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  if  the  ship  depart 
without  such  clearance,  or  if  the  master  deliver  a  false  content,  or  shall  not  truly  answer  the  questions 
demanded  of  him,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  — \  17. 

fj'owAs  nut  stated  in  Certificate  to  be  Produce  of  British  Possessions  to  be  deemed  of  Foreign  Production. 

No  goods  shall  be  stated  in  such  certificate  of  clearance  to  be  the  produce  of  British  possessions  in 

America,  unless  such  goods  have  been  expressly  stated  so  to  be  in  the  entry  outwards  of  the  same  ;  and 
all  goods  not  expressly  stated  in  such  certificate  of  clearance  to  be  the  produce  of  the  British  possessions 
in  America  shall,  at  the  place  of  importation  in  any  other  such  possessions,  or  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
be  deemed  to  be  of  foreign  production.— ^  18. 

Newfound/and  Fishing  Certificates  in  lieu  of  Clearance.  —  Whenever  any  ship  shall  bo  cleared  out 
from  Newfoundland,  or  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  for  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  or  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  or  Labrador,  or  their  dependencies,  without  having  on  board  any  article  of  traffic,  (ex- 
cept only  the  provisions,  nets,  tackle,  and  other  things  usually  employed  in  and  about  the  said  fishery,)  the 
master  of  such  ship  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  from  the  collector  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  customs 
at  such  port  a  certificate  under  his  hand  that  such  ship  hath  been  specially  cleared  out  for  the  Newfound- 
land fishery  ;  and  such  certificate  shall  be  in  force  for  the  fishing  season  for  the  year  in  which  the  same 
may  be  granted,  and  no  longer  ;  and  upon  the  first  arrival  in  any  port  in  Newfoundland,  &c.  of  any  ship 
having  on  board  such  certificate,  a  report  thereof  shall  be  inade  by  the  master  of  such  ship  to  the  princi- 
pal officer  of  the  customs  ;  and  all  ships  having  such  certificate  so  reported,  and  being  actually  engaged 
in  the  said  fishery,  or  in  carrying  coastwise  to  be  landed  or  put  on  board  any  other  ships  engaged  in  the 
said  fishery  any  fish,  oil,  salt,  provisions,  or  other  necessaries  for  the  use  and  purposes  thereof,  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  obligation  to  make  an  entry  at  or  obtain  any  clearance  from  any  Custom-house  at  New- 
foundland upon  arrival  at  or  departure  from  any  of  the  ports  or  harbours  of  the  snid  colony,  &c.  during 
the  fishing  scison  for  which  such  certificate  may  be  granted  ;  and  previously  to  obtaining  a  clearance  at 
the  end  o(  such  season  lor  any  other  voyage  at  aiiy  of  such  ports,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  deliver  up 
the  bclorc-nientioued  certificate  to  the  officer  of  the  customs  :  provided  always,  that  in  case  any  such  ship 
shall  have  cm  board,  during  the  time  the  same  may  be  engaged  in  the  said  fishery,  any  goods  or  merchan- 
dises whatsoever  other  than  fish,  seals,  oil  made  of  fish  or  seals,  salt,  provisions,  and  other  things,  being 
the  produce  of  or  usually  em|iloyed  in  the  .said  fishery,  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the  said  fishing  certificate, 
and  shall  thenceforth  be  subject  and  liable  to  the  same  rules,  regulations,  &e.  as  ships  in  general  arc  sul>- 
ject  or  liable  to._^  19.  ,      ,    , 

Entry  of  Goods  to  be  laden  or  ««/«</<•».— No  goods  shall  be  laden,  or  water-borne  to  be  laden,  on 
board  any  ship,  or  unladen  from  any  ship,  in  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  or  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  until  due  entry  be  made  of  such  goods,  and  warrant  granted  for  the 
lading  or  unlading  of  the  same;  and  no  goods  shall  be  so  laden  or  water-borne,  or  so  unladen,  ex. 
cept  at  some  place  at  which  an  officer  of  the  customs  is  appointed  to  attend  the  lading  and  unlading  of 
goods,  or  at  some  place  for  which  a  sufi'erance  shall  be  granted  by  the  collector  and  c(miptroller;  and 
no  goods  shall  be  so  laden  or  uidaden  except  in  the  presence  or  with  the  permission  in  wilting  of  the 
proper  otlicer :  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs  to  make  and 
ap)>oiiit  such  other  regul.itions  for  the  carrying  coastwise,  or  for  the  removing  of  any  goods  for  shipment, 
lis  shall  apiH',ar  ex])edicnt ;  and  th.it  all  goods  lailen,  water-borne,  or  unladen  contrary  to  the  regulations 
of  this  act,  or  contrary  to  aiiv  regulations  so  made,  be  foruiled. — ^  -'0. 
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Particulars  of  Entry  of  Goods  inwards  and  outwards. —  The  person  entering  any  such  goods  shall 
deliver  to  the  collector  or  comjaroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  a  bill  of  the  entry  thereol",  fairly  written  m 
words  at  length,  containing  the  name  of  the  exporter  or  importer,  and  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  master, 
and  of  the  place  to  or  from  which  bound,  and  of  the  place  within  the  port  where  the  goods  arc  to  be  laden 
or  unladen,  and  the  particulars  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  goods,  and  the  packages  contaunng  the 
same,  and  the  marks  and  numbers  on  the  packages,  and  setting  forth  whether  such  goods  be  the  produce 
of  the  Hritish  possessions  in  America  or  not ;  and  such  person  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  down  all  duties 
due  upon  the  goods  ;  and  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  shall  thereupon  grant  their 
warrant  for  the  lading  or  unlading  of  such  goods. — \  21. 

Entry  inwards  by  Bill  i>f  Sight.  —  If  the  importer  of  any  goods  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before 
the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  that  he  cannot,  for  want  of  full  information,  make  per- 
fect entry  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  (or  the  collector  and  comptroller  lo  receive  an  entry  by  bill  of  sight  for 
the  packages  or  parcels  of  such  goods  by  the  best  description  which  can  be  given,  and  to  grant  a  warrant 
thereu()on,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  landed  and  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  at  the  expense  of  the  importer,  and  may  be  seen  and  examineii  by  such  importer  in  the 
presence  of  the  proper  officers;  and  within  3  days  after  the  goods  shall  have  been  so  landed,  the  irapo.  ler 
shall  make  a  perfect  entry  thereof,  and  pay  down  all  duties  due  thereon  ;  and  in  default  of  such  entry 
such  goods  shall  f)C  taken  to  the  King's  warehouse,  and  if  the  importer  shall  not,  within  I  month  after 
such  landing,  make  perfect  entry  of  such  good»  and  pay  the  duties  due  thereon,  together  with  charges 
of  removal  and  warehouse  rent,  such  goods  shau  oe  sold  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  the  overplus,  if  any, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  goods. — ^  22. 

Goods  subject  to  ad  I'alorem  Duty.  —  In  all  cases  where  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  upon  the 
importation  of  articles  into  his  Majesty's  possessions  in  America  are  charged,  not  according  to  the  weight, 
tale,  gauge,  or  measure,  but  according  to  the  value  thereof,  such  value  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  declar- 
ation of  the  importer  of  such  articles,  or  his  known  agent,  in  manner  and  form  following;  (that  is  to 
say.) 

'  \  A.  B.  do  hereby  declare,  that  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  entry,  and  contained  in  the  packages 
'  [here  specifying  tlic  several  packages,  and  describing  the  several  marks  and  numbers,  as  the  case  may 
*  he,1  are  of  the  value  of  .     Witness  my  hand  the  day  of  A.  B. 

'  The  above  declaration,  signed  the  day  of  in  the  presence  of  C.  D.  collector  [or 

'  other  principal  officer^. ' 

Which  declaration  shall  be  written  on  the  bill  of  entry  of  such  articles,  and  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  im- 
porter thereof,  or  his  known  agent,  in  the  presenceof  the  collector  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  customs 
at  the  port  of  importation  :  provided,  that  if  upon  view  and  examination  of  such  articles  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  customs  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  the  said  articles  are  not  valued  according  to  the  true 
price  or  value  thereof,  and  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  in  such  case  the  im. 
porter  or  his  known  agent  shall  be  required  to  declare  on  oath  before  the  collector  or  comptroller  what 
IS  the  invoice  price  of  such  articles,  and  that  he  verily  believes  such  invoice  price  is  the  current  value  ol 
the  articles  at  the  place  from  whence  the  said  articles  were  imported  ;  and  such  invoice  price,  with  the 
addition  of  10/.  per  cetitum  thereon,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  value  of  the  articles  in  lieu  of  the  value  so 
declared  by  the  importer  or  his  known  agent,  and  upon  which  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  shall  bo 
chargo<l  and  paid  :  provided  also,  that  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other  proper 
officer,  that  such  articles  have  been  invoiced  below  the  real  and  true  value  thereof,  at  the  place  from 
whence  the  same  were  imported,  or  if  the  invoice  price  is  not  known,  the  articles  shall  in  such  case  be 
examined  by  two  competent  persons,  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  governor  or  commander.in. 
chief  of  the  colony,  plantation,  or  island  into  which  the  said  articles  are  imported,  and  such  persons 
shall  declare  on  oath  before  the  collector  or  comi)troller,  or  other  proper  officer,  what  is  the  true  and  real 
value  of  such  articles  in  such  colony,  plantation,  or  island ;  and  the  value  so  declared  on  the  oaths  ot 
such  i)ersons  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  true  and  real  value  of  such  articles,  and  upon  which  the  duties 
imposed  by  this  act  shall  be  cliarged  and  paid.  —  \  2;5. 

If  Importer  refuse  to  pay  such  Duly,  the  Goods  may  be  sold.  —  If  the  importer  of  such  articles  shall 
refuse  to  pay  the  duties  herc'oy  imposed  thereon,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  or  other  chief  officei 
of  the  cu.'itoms  where  such  articles  shall  be  imjiortcd,  to  take  and  secure  the  same,  with  the  casks  or 
other  package  thereof,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  fje  j>ublicly  sold  within  the  space  of  20  days  at  the  most 
afte*  such  refusal  mailo,  and  at  such  time  and  place  as  such  ofMccr  shall,  by  4  or  more  days'  public  notice, 
appoint  for  that  purpose ;  which  articles  shall  le  sold  to  the  best  bidder ;  and  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  thereof  shall  be  applied  in  the  first  place  in  |)aymcMt  of  the  said  duties,  together  with  the  charges 
that  shall  have  been  occasioned  by  the  said  sale,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  such  importer 
or  proprietor,  or  any  other  person  authorised  to  receive  the  same.  —  ^  24. 

If  Goods  be  twt  entered  in  20  Days,  the  Officer  may  land  and  secure  them.  —  Every  importer  of  any 
goods  shall,  within  20  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  importing  ship,  make  due  entry  inwards  of  such  goods, 
and  land  the  same;  and  in  default  of  such  entry  and  landing  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the 
customs  to  convey  such  goods  to  the  king's  warehouse ;  and  if  the  duties  due  upon  such  goods  be  not 
paid  within  3  months  after  such  20  days  shall  have  expired,  together  with  all  charges  of  removal  ami 
warehouse  rent,  the  same  shall  be  sold,  and  the  produce  thereof  applied  first  to  the  payment  of  freight 

and  charges,  next  of  duties,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  goods. 

5  2.'). 

Goods  imported  from  United  Kingdom  or  British  Po.'scssiaiis  must  appear  in  Cocket,  S(c, — No  goods 
shall  be  imnorted  into  any  ISritish  possession  as  being  imported  li(iii\  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  any 
other  Hritish  possession  (if  any  advantage  attach  to  such  di.stinition  ,  unless  such  gooils  ap|>ear  ni)on  the 
cot^kets  or  other  proper  documents  for  the  same  to  have  been  duly  ckarcd  outwards  at  the  port  of  export- 
ation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  such  other  (iritlsh  possession,  nor  unless  the  ground  upon  which 
such  advantage  be  claimed  be  stated  in  such  cocket  or  document  —  ^  2(). 

Goods  imjtorted  from,  to  be  deemed  of  the  Growth  of.  United  Kingdom.  —  No  goods  shall,  upon  import- 
ation into  any  of  the  iiritish  possessions  in  America,  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture  of  the  Unite<l  Kingdom,  or  of  any  ISritish  possession  in  America,  unless  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  from  some  IJritish  possession  in  America. —  f)  27. 

Entry  not  to  lie  valid,  if  Goods  be  not  properly  described  in  it.  —  No  entry,  nor  any  warrant  for  tlie 
lauding  of  any  goods,  or  for  the  taking  of  any  goods  out  of  any  warehouse,  shall  be  deemed  valid,  unless 
the  particulars  of  the  gocxls  and  packages  in  such  entry  correspond  with  the  particulars  of  the  go.ds  and 
packages  in  the  report  of  the  ship,  or  in  the  certificate  or  other  document,  where  any  is  rcquircHl.by  which 
the  importation  or  entry  of  such  goods  is  authorise<l,  nor  unless  the  goods  shall  have  iK'cn  properly 
described  in  such  entry  by  the  denominations  and  with  the  characters  and  circumstances  according  to 
whu-h  such  goods  are  charged  with  duty  or  may  be  imported  ;  and  any  goods  taken  or  delivered  out  of 
any  ship  or  out  of  any  warehouse  by  virtue  of  any  entry  or  warrant  not  corresponding  or  agreeing  in  all 
such  respects  or  lu.i  properly  describing  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  goods  landed  or  taken  without 
diu-  entry  thereof,  and  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^  28. 

Cerlljieate  of  Production  for  Supur,  C<(/7<'c,  Cocoa,  or  Spirit.t.  —  licfnrc  any  sugar,  cofTec,  cocoa,  or 
spirits  shal  bcsbiiipeil  lor  exportation  in  any  Hritish  possession  in  America  or  in  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
;rs  being  the  produce  nf  such  possession  or  of  surli  island,  the  iiroprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  such 
goods  were  jiroiluccd,  or  his  known  agent,  shall  make  and  sign  an  affidavit  in  writing  before  the  collector 
or  con-ptroller  at  the  port  of  exportation,  or  before  a  justice  of  the  {Kaee,  or  other  officer  duly  authorised 
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to  aJministcr  SHch  oath,  declaring  that  such  goods  are  the  produce  of  such  estate;  and  such  affidavit 
shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  estate,  and  the  description  and  (juantity  of  the  goods,  and  the  packages 
containing  the  same,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  thereon,  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whose  charge 
at  the  place  of  shipment  they  are  to  be  sent ;  and  if  any  justice  or  other  officer  shall  subscribe  his  name 
to  any  writing  |)urporting  to  be  such  affidavit,  unless  the  person  making  it  shall  actually  appear  before 
liim  and  be  sworn  to  the  truth  of  the  same,  such  justice  of  the  peace  or  officer  shall  forfeit  and  pav  for 
any  such  offence  the  sum  of  50/.  ;  and  the  person  entering  and  shipping  such  goods  shall  deliver  such 
affidavit  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or -other  proper  officer,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declar. 
ation  before  him  that  the  goods  which  are  to  be  shipped  by  virtue  of  such  entry  are  those  mentioned  in 
such  affidavit ;  and  the  master  of  the  ship  in  which  such  goods  shall  be  laden  shall,  before  clearance, 
make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or  comptroller  that  the  goods  shipped  by  virtue  of 
such  entry  are  the  same  as  are  mentioned  and  intended  in  such  affidavit,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  shall  sign  and  give  to  the 
master  a  certificate  of  production,  stating  that  proof  has  been  made,  in  manner  required  by  law,  that  such 
goiHls  (describing  the  same)  are  the  produce  of  such  British  possession  or  of  such  island,  and  setting  forth 
in  such  certificate  the  name  of  the  exporter  and  of  the  exporting  ship,  and  of  the  master  thereof,  and 
the  destination  of  the  goods  ;  and  if  any  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  spirits  be  imported  into  any  British  pos. 
session  in  America,  as  being  the  produce  of  some  other  such  possession  or  of  such  island,  without  such 
certificate  of  production,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^  29. 

Cei  locate  of  Production  on  Re-exportation  from  another  Colony.  —  Before  any  sugar,  cofTee,  cocoa,  or 
spirits  shall  be  shipped  for  exportation  in  any  British  possession  in  America,  as  being  the  produce  of  some 
other  such  possession,  the  person  exporting  the  same  shall  in  the  entry  outwards  state  the  place  of  the 
production,  and  refer  to  the  entry  inwards  and  landing  of  such  goods,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  a 
declaration  before  the  collector  or  comptroller  to  the  identity  of  the  same;  and  thereupon,  if  such  goods 
shall  have  been  duly  imported  with  a  certificate  of  production  within  12  months  prior  to  the  shipping  for 
exportation,  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  sign  and  give  to  the  master  a  certificate  of  production, 
referring  to  the  certificate  of  production  under  which  such  goods  had  been  so  imported,  and  containing 
the  like  particulars,  with  the  date  of  such  importation.  —  5  30. 

Goods  brought  over  Land,  or  by  Inland  Navigation.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  to  bring  or  import  by  land  or  by 
inland  navigation  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America  from  any  adjoining  foreign  country  any 
goods  which  might  be  lawfully  imported  by  sea  into  such  possession  from  such  country,  and  so  to  bring 
or  import  such  goods  in  the  vessels,  boats,  or  carriages  of  such  country,  as  well  as  in  British  vessels, 
boats,  or  carriages.  —  \  31. 

H'/iat  J'essels  shall  be  deemed  British  on  the  Lakes  in  America.  —  No  vessel  or  boat  shall  be  admitted  to 
be  a  British  vessel  or  boat  on  any  of  the  inland  waters  or  lakes  in  America,  except  such  as  have  been 
built  within  the  British  dominions,  and  shall  be  wholly  owned  by  British  subjects,  and  shall  not  have 
been  repaired  at  any  foreign  place  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  proportion  of  10s.  for  every  ton  of  such 
vessel  or  boat  at  any  one  time  :  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein-before  contained  shall  extend  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  any  vessel  or  boat  as  a  British  vessel  or  boat  on  such  inland  waters  or  lakes, 
which  shall  have  wholly  belonged  to  British  subjects  before  the  5th  day  of  July,  18i5,  and  which  shall  not 
have  been  since  that  day  repaired  as  aforesaid  in  any  foreign  place.  —  §  Si. 

Goods  must  be  brought  to  a  Place  where  there  is  a  Custom-house.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  so  to  bring 
or  import  any  goods  except  into  some  port  or  place  of  entry  at  which  a  Custom-house  now  is  or  hereafter 
may  be  lawfully  established  :  provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
or  person  administering  the  government  of  any  of  the  said  possessions  respectively,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  executive  council  thereof,  from  time  to  time  to  diminish  or  increase,  by  proclamation,  the 
number  of  ports  or  places  of  entry.  —  \  Si. 

Duties  to  be  collected  in  same  Manner  as  on  Goods  imported  by  Sea.  —  The  duties  imposed  by  this  act 
shall  be  ascertained,  levied,  and  recovered  upon  all  goods  so  brought  or  imported  in  the  same  manner, 
and  by  the  same  means,  rules,  regulations,  penalties,  &c.  as  the  duties  on  the  like  goods  imported  by  sea  ; 
and  if  any  goods  shall  be  brought  or  imported  contrary  hereto,  or  if  any  goods  so  brought  or  imported 
shall  be  removed  from  the  station  or  place  appointed  for  the  examination  of  such  goods  before  all  duties 

Eavable  thereon  shall  have  been  paid  or  satisfied,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with  the  vessel, 
oat,  or  carriage,  and  the  horses  or  other  cattle,  in  or  by  which  such  goods  shall  have  been  so  importe<! 
or  brought,  or  so  removed.  —  ^34. 

Duties  in  Canada  on  American  Boats,  as  in  America  on  British  Boats.  —  The  same  tonnage  duties  shall 
be  paid  upon  all  vessels  or  boats  of  the  United  States  of  America  importing  any  goods  into  Canada  as 
are  or  may  be  payable  in  the  United  States  of  America  on  British  vessels  or  boats  entering  the  harbours 
whence  such  goods  have  been  imported.  —  §  35. 

Conditions  with  bespbct  to  Wabehousino  in  the  Colonies. 

Ports  herein  mentioned  to  be  free  luarchousing  Ports.  — The  several  ports  herein-after  mentioned,  (that 
is  to  say,)  Bridgetown  in  Barbadoes,  Quebec  in  Canada,  Sydney  in  Cape  Breton,  Roseau  in  Dominica, 
St.  George  in  Grenada,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay  in  Jamaica,  Charlcstown  in  Nevis,  Saint  John's  and 
Saint  Andrew's  in  New  Brunswick,  Saint  John's  in  Newfoundland,  Nassau  in  New  Providence,  Halifax 
and  I'ictou  in  Nova  Scotia,  Basseterre  in  Saint  Kitt's,  Kingston  in  Saint  Vincent,  Road  Harbour  in  Tor- 
tola,  San  Joseph  in  Trinidad,  shall  be  free  warehousing  ports  for  all  the  purjioses  of  this  act ;  and 
Kingston  and  Montreal  in  the  Canadas,  and  Liverpool  and  Yarmouth  in  Nova  Scotia,  shall  be  warehousing 
ports  for  the  warehousing  of  goods  brought  by  land  or  by  inland  navigation,  or  imported  in  British  ships,; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  several  collectors  and  comptrollers  of  the  said  ports  respectively,  by 
notice  in  writing  under  their  hands,  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  such  warehouses  at  such  ports  as  shall 
be  approved  of  by  them  for  the  free  warehousing  and  securing  of  goods,  and  also  in  such  notice  todeclare 
what  sorts  of  goods  may  be  so  warehoused,  and  also  by  like  notice  to  revoke  or  alter  any  such  appointment 
or  declaration  :  provided  always,  that  every  such  notice  shall  l>e  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  the  place, 
and  shall  be  published  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  direct.  —  {  3d 

Goods  may  be  warehoused  without  Pai/menl  of  Duty.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  importer  of  any  such 
goods  into  the  said  ports  to  warehouse  them  in  the  warehouses  so  appointed,  without  payment  of  any  duty 
on  the  first  entry  thereof,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  rules,  regulations,  Src.  herein-after  contained. —  \  37. 

Itrguhilion  as  to  warehousing  of  Goods  on  Arrival  in  Canada.  —  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  goods  at  any 
frontier  port  in  the  Canadas,  such  goods  may  be  entered  with  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  at  such 

Cort,  to  be  warehoused  at  some  warehousing  port  in  the  Canadas,  and  may  be  delivere<l  by.such  officer  to 
e  passed  on  to  such  warehousing  port,  under  bond,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  officer,  for  the  clue 
arrival  and  warehousing  of  such  goods  at  such  port.  —  ^38. 

Stowage  of  Goods  in  Warehottse.  —  All  goods  so  warehoused  shall  be  stowed  in  such  parts  or  div'sions 
of  the  warehouse  and  in  such  manner  as  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  direct;  and  the  warehouse 
shall  be  locked  and  secured  in  such  manner,  and  shall  be  opened  and  visited  only  at  such  times,  and  in 
the  presence  of  such  officers,  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations,  as  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall 
direct ;  and  all  such  goods  shall,  after  being  landed  upon  importation,  be  carried  to  the  warehouse,  or 
shall,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  for  exportation,  be  carried  to  be  shipped,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  direct.  —  \  59. 

Bond  upon  Entry  qf  Goods  to  be  trarehnused.  —  Upon  the  entry  of  any  goods  to  be  warehou.sed,  the  im- 
porter  of  such  goods,  instead  of  paying  down  tlie  duties  due  thereon,  shall  give  bond  with  two  sufficient 
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sureties,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  collector  or  comptroller,  in  trebtethe  duties  payable  on  such  goods,  with 
condition  for  the  safe  depositing  of  such  goods  in  the  warehouse  mentioned  in  such  entry,  and  for  the 
payment  of  all  duties  due  upon  such  goods,  or  for  the  exportation  thereof,  according  to  the  first  account 
taken  of  such  goods  upon  the  landing  of  the  same ;  and  with  further  condition,  that  no  part  thereof  shall 
be  taken  out  of  such  warehouse  until  cleared  from  thence  upon  due  entry  and  payment  of  duly,  or  upon 
due  entry  for  exportation  ;  and  with  further  condition,  that  the  whole  of  such  goods  shall  be  so  cleared 
from  such  warehouse,  and  the  duties,  upon  any  deficiency  of  the  quantity  according  to  such  first  account, 
shall  be  paid,  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  entry  thereof;  and  if  after  such  bond  shall  have 
been  given,  the  goods  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  so  that  the  original  bonder  shall  be 
no  longer  interested  in  or  have  any  control  over  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comi). 
troUer  to  admit  fresh  security  to  be  given  by  the  bond  of  the  new  proprietor  or  other  person  having  control 
over  such  goods,  with  his  sufficient  sureties,  and  to  cancel  the  bend  given  by  the  original  bonder  of  such 
gooils,  or  to  exonerate  him  to  the  extent  of  the  fresh  security  so  given. —  §  40. 

Goods  not  duly  warehottsed,  iSjc.  to  be  forfeited.  —  Ifany  goods  which  have  been  entered  to  be  warehoused 
shall  not  be  duly  carried  and  deposited  in  the  warehouse,  or  shall  afterwards  be  taken  out  of  it  without 
due  entry  and  clearance,  or  having  been  entered  and  cleared  for  exportation  shall  not  be  duly  carried  and 
shipped,  or  shall  afterwards  be  relanded  except  with  permission  of  the  customs,  such  goods  shall  be  Ibr- 
feited.  — 5  41. 

Account  of  Goods  to  be  taken  on  landing.  —  Upon  the  entry  and  landing  of  any  goods  to  be  warehoused, 
the  proper  officer  shall  take  a  particular  account  of  the  same,  and  shall  mark  the  contents  on  each  pack- 
age, and  shall  enter  the  same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose;  and  no  goods  which  have  been  so 
warehoused  shall  be  taken  or  delivered  from  the  warehouse  except  upon  due  entry,  and  under  care  of  the 
proper  officers  for  exportation,  or  upon  due  entry  and  payment  of  duty  for  home  use ;  and  «  hcnever  the 
whole  of  the  goods  warehoused  under  any  entry  shall  be  cleared  from  the  warehouse,  or  whenever  further 
time  shall  be  granted  for  any  such  goods  to  remain  warehoused,  an  account  shall  be  made  out  of  the 
quantity  upon  which  the  duties  have  been  paid,  and  of  the  quantity  exported,  and  of  the  quantity  ito  be 
then  ascertained)  of  the  goods  still  remaining  in  the  warehouse,  as  the  case  may  be,  deducting  from  the 
whole  the  quantity  contained  in  any  whole  packages  (if  any)  which  may  have  been  aliandoned  for  the 
duties ;  and  if  upon  such  account  there  shall  in  either  case  appear  to  be  any  deficiency  of  the  original 
quantity,  the  duty  payable  ui)on  the  amount  of  such  deficiency  shall  then  be  paid. —  ^  i-2. 

Samples  may  be  taken.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller,  under  such  regulations  as 
thoy  shall  see  fit,  to  permit  moderate  samples  to  be  taken  of  any  goods  so  warehoused,  without  entry,  and 
without  payment  of  duty,  except  as  the  same  shall  eventually  become  payable,  as  on  a  deficiency  of  the 
original  quantity. — \  43. 

Goods  may  be  sorted  and  repacked.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller,  under  sudi 
regulations  as  they  shall  see  ht,  to  permit  the  proprietor  or  other  person  having  control  over  any  ware- 
housed goods  to  sort,  separate,  and  pack  and  repack  any  such  goods,  and  to  make  such  lawful  alterations 
therein,  or  arrangements  and  assortments  thereof,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  such  goods, 
or  in  order  to  the  sale,  shipment,  or  legal  disposal  of  the  same ;  and  also  to  permit  any  parts  of  such  goods 
so  separated  to  be  destroyed,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  claim  for  duty  upon  the  whole  original  quantity 
of  such  goods  :  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  abandon  any  whole  packages  to 
the  officers  of  the  customs  for  the  duties,  without  being  liable  to  any  duty  upon  the  same.  —  ^  H. 

Goods  warehoused  may  be  delivered  for  Removal  without  Payment  of  Duty.  —  Goods  warehoused  at  any 
warehousing  port  in  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  being  first  duly  entered,  may  be  delivured, 
under  the  authority  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  c  istoms,  without  payment  of  duty,  except  for  any  de. 
ficiency  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  removal  to  another  warehousing  j)ort  in  the  same  possession,  under 
bond,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  officer,  for  the  due  arrival  and  rewarehousing  of  such  goods  at  such  other 
port.  —  \  45. 

All  Goods  to  be  cleared  within  2  Years,  or  sold.  —  All  gowls  which  have  been  so  warehoused  or  re- 
warehoused  shall  be  duly  cleared,  either  for  exportation  or  for  home  consumption,  within  2  years  from 
the  day  of  first  entry  for  warehousing;  and  if  any  such  goods  be  not  so  cleared,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
collector  and  comptroller  to  cause  the  same  to  be  sold,  and  the  produce  shall  be  ap|)lied,  first  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties,  next  of  warehouse  rent  and  other  charges,  and  the  overplus  (if  any)  shall  be  paid  to 
the  proprietor:  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller  to  grant  f^urther 
time  for  any  such  goods  to  remain  warehoused,  if  they  shall  see  fit.  —  5  *''• 

Bond  on  Entry  for  Exportation.  —  Upon  the  entry  outw  arils  of  any  goods  to  be  exported  from  the  ware- 
house, the  person  entering  the  same  shall  give  security  by  bond  in  treble  the  duties  of  importation  on 
such  goods,  w  ith  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  the  same  shall 
be  landed  at  the  place  for  which  they  be  entered  outwards,  or  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  —  ^  47. 

Power  to  appoint  other  Ports. —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  order  in  council,  from  time  to 
time  to  appoint  any  port  in  his  Majesty's  possessions  in  America  to  be  a  free  warehousing  port  for  all  or 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  every  such  i>ort  so  appointed  by  his  Majesty  shall  be,  for  all  the  pur. 
poses  expressed  in  such  order,  a  free  warehousing  port  under  this  act,  as  if  appointed  by  the  same.  —  \  48. 

Goods  from  Mauritius  liable  to  same  Duties  and  llegulations  as  West  India  Goods.  —  ^  49.  —  (See  PoiiT 
Loiiis.) 

Oipe  of  Hope  within  Limits  of  the  Company's  Charter.  —  In  all  trade  with  the  British  possessions  in 
America,  the  Cai)e  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  territories  and  dependencies  thereof,  shall  l)C  deemed  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter.  —  5  50. 

Dutch  PROPRiEToas,  &c. 

Dutch  Proprietors  in  Demcrara,  Esscquibo,  and  Berbicc,  may  supply  their  Estates  from  Holland.  —  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  being  Dutch  jiroprietors  in  the 
colonies  of  Demcrara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  to  import  in  Dutch  ships  from  the  Netherlands  into  the 
said  colonies  all  the  usual  articles  of  supply  for  their  estates  therein,  and  also  wine  imported  for  the  pur. 
poses  of  medicine  only,  and  which  shall  be  liable  to  a  duty  of  lO*.  per  ton,  and  no  more ;  and  in  case 
seizure  be  made  of  any  articles  so  imported,  upon  the  ground  that  thev  are  not  such  supplies,  or  are  for 
the  pun>ose  of  trade,  the  proof  to  the  contrary  shall  lie  on  the  Dutch  p'roprietor  importing  the  same,  and 
not  on  the  seizing  officer;  provided  always,  that  if  sufficient  security  by  bond  be  given  in  court  to  abide 
the  decision  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  upon  such  seizure,  the  goods  so  seized  shall  be  admitted  to 
entry  and  released. —  ^  51. 

Dutch  Proprietors  may  not  export  to  United  Kingdom.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  such  Dutch  pro. 
prietors  to  export  the  produce  of  their  estates  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  sugar 
colonies  in  .America,  except  under  the  conditions  herein. after  provided. ^  52. 

triiat  Perxms  shall  be  deemed  Dutch  Proprietors.  —  All  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands resident  in  Ins  saul  Majesty's  European  dominions,  who  were  at  the  date  (if  the  convention  between 
his  Majesty  (ieorge  III.  and  the  King  of  the  Xelherlands,  dated  the  I'Jth  day  of  August,  181."),  proprietors 
ot  estates  in  the  said  colonies,  and  all  sulijicts  of  his  said  M.ijestv  who  may  liercatter  become  posses^id  ot 
estates  then  belonging  to  Dutch  proprietors  therein,  and  all  such'proiinetors  as  being  then  resident  in  the 
said  colonies,  and  being  natives  of  his  said  Majesty's  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  may  have  declared 
within  3  months  after  the  publication  of  the  aforesaid  convention  in  the  siid  colonics  that  they  wish  to 
continue  to  be  considered  as  such,  and  all  subjects  of  his  said  .M.ijestv  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  who 
may  be  the  holders  of  mortgages  of  estates  in  the  said  colonies  made  jirior  to  the  date  of  the  convention, 
and  who  may  under  their  mortgage  deeds  have  the  right  of  exporting  from  the  said  colonies  to  the 
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Netherlands  the  produce  of  such  estates,  shall  be  deemed  Dutch  proprietors  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act :  provided,  that  where  both  Dutch  and  British  subjects  have  mortgages  upon  Uie  same  property  in  the 
said  colonies,  the  produce  to  be  consigned  to  the  different  mortgagees  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  debts 
respectively  due  to  them.  —  ^53. 

Persons  not  wishing  to  be  considered  Dutch  Proprietors  to  sign  a  Declaration  to  that  I^ect.  —  Whereas 
it  is  expedient  to  permit  any  of  such  persons,  at  their  option,  to  relinquish  such  character  of  Dutch  pro- 
prietor ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  if  any  such  person  shall  make  and  sign  a  declaration  in  writing, 
attested  by  two  credible  witnesses,  setting  forth  that  he  is  desirous  and  has  elected  not  to  be  deemed  to  be 
a  Dutch  proprietor  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  act  in  respect  of  any  such  estate  or  mortgage  to  be 
mentioned  and  named  in  such  declaration,  and  shall  cause  such  declaration  to  be  delivered  to  the  com. 
roissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  such  person  shall  thenceforth  be  no  longer  deemed  a  Dutch  pro. 
prietor  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  act  in  respect  of  the  estate  or  mortgage  so  mentioned  in  such 
declaration  as  aforesaid,  and  such  delaration  shall  have  cfTect  in  respect  of  any  goods  the  produce  of  any 
such  estate  of  which  such  person  so  far  as  relates  to  those  goods  was  a  Dutch  proprietor,  although  such 
goods  may  have  been  exported  from  the  colony  before  the  delivering  of  such  declaration  as  aforesaid. 

—  5  54. 

No  Ship  to  sail  from  Jamaica  to  St.  Domingo,  or  from  St.  Doyninm  to  Jamaica.  —  No  British  merchant 
ship  or  vessel  shall  sail  from  Jamaica  to^St.  Domingo,  nor  from  St.  Domingo  to  Jamaica,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  together  with  her  cargo  ;  and  no  foreign  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  have 
come  from,  or  shall  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  have  touched  at  St.  Domingo,  shall  come  into  any  port  or 
harbour  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  ;  and  if  any  such  ship  or  veisci,  having  come  into  any  such  port  or 
harbour,  shall  continue  there  for  48  hours  after  notice  shall  have  been  given  by  the  officer  of  the  customs 
to  depart,  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  be  landed  in  Jamaica  from  any 
ship  or  vessel  which  shall  have  come  from  or  touched  at  St.  Domingo,  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
or  unless  licence  shall  have  been  given  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica  to  land  such  person,  such  ship  shall 
l)e  forfeited,  together  with  her  cargo.  —  \  ^!i. 

Colonial  Laws  repugnant  to  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  he  null  and  void.  —  All  laws,  by-laws,  usages,  or 
customs  at  this  time  or  which  hereafter  shall  be  in  practice,  or  pretended  to  be  in  practice,  in  any  of  the 
British  possessions  in  America,  in  anywise  repugnant  to  this  act,  or  to  any  other  act  of  parUament,  so  far 
as  such  act  relates  to  the  said  possessions,  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  —  \  50. 

Exemption  from  Duties  to  extend  only  to  Duties  by  Act  of  Parliament. — Provided  always,  that  no 
exemption  from  duty  in  any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  contained  in  any  act  of  parliament,  extends 
to  any  duty  not  imposed  by  act  of  parliament,  unless  and  so  far  only  as  any  duty  not  so  imposed  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  such  exemption. —  ^,  57. 

Officers  may  board  S/tips  hovering  on  the  Coasts.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  customs  to  go  on 
board  any  ship  in  any  British  possession  in  America,  and  to  rummage  and  search  all  parts  of  such  ship 
for  prohibited  and  uncustomed  goods,  and  also  to  go  on  board  any  ship  hovering  within  1  league  of  the 
coasts  thereof,  and  in  either  case  freely  to  stay  on  board  such  ship  so  long  as  she  shall  remain  in  such  pott 
or  within  such  distance;  and  if  any  such  ship  be  bound  elsewhere,  and  shall  continue  so  hovering  for  the 
space  of  24  hours  after  the  master  shall  have  been  required  to  depart,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officer  of 
the  customs  to  bring  such  ship  into  port,  and  to  examine  her  cargo,  and  to  examine  Uie  master  upon  oatb 
touching  the  cargo  and  voyage ;  and  if  there  be  any  goods  on  board  prohibited  to  be  imported,  such  ship 
and  cargo  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  the  master  shall  not  truly  answer  the  questions  demanded  of  him,  he 
shall  forfeit  100/.  —  \  58. 

Forfeit  It  re- of  Vessels,  Carriages,  SfC.  removing  Goods  liable  to  Forfeiture.  —  All  vessels,  boats,  carriages, 
and  cattle  made  use  of  in  the  removal  of  any  good.-;  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  act  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  every  person  who  shall  assist  or  be  otherwise  concerned  in  the  unshipping,  landing,  or  removal,  har- 
bouring, &c.  of  such  goods,  or  into  whose  possession  the  same  shall  knowingly  come,  shall  forfeit  the 
treble  value  thereof,  or  the  penally  of  100/.,  at  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  customs.  —  ^  59. 

Goods,  Vessel's,  ^c.  liable  to  Forfeiture  may  be  seized  by  Officers.  —  All  goods,  ships,  vessels,  boats,  car- 
riages, and  cattle,  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  act,  may  be  seized  and  secured  by  any  officer  of  the 
customs  or  navy,  or  by  any  person  employed  for  that  purpose  with  the  concurrence  of  the  commissioners 
of  his  Majesty's  customs  ;  and  every  person  who  shall  in  any  way  hinder  or  obstruct  such  officers  or  per- 
sons employed  as  aforesaid,  or  any  person  aiding  him,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  IXX)/. 

—  4  60. 

Writ  of  Assistance  to  search  for  and  seize  Goods  liable  to  Forfeiture.  — Under  authority  of  a  writ  of 
assistance  granted  by  the  supreme  court  of  justice  or  court  of  vice  admiralty  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
place,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  the  customs,  taking  with  him  a  peace  officer,  to  enter  any  build- 
ing or  other  place  in  the  daytime,  and  to  search  for,  seize,  and  secure  any  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  under 
this  act,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  break  open  any  doors  and  any  chests  or  other  packages  for  that  pur. 
pose;  and  such  writ  of  assistance,  when  issued,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  force  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  in  which  the  same  shall  have  been  granted,  and  for  12  months  fVora  the  condusioji  of  such  reign. 

—  J  61. 

Obstruction  of  Officers  by  Force.  —  If  any  person  shall  by  force  or  violence  assault,  molest,  hinder,  or 
obstruct  any  officer  of  the  customs  or  navy,  or  other  person  employed  as  aforesaid,  or  any  person  acting 
in  his  aid,  such  person  upon  conviction  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  —  ^  62.  • 

Goods  seized  to  be  secured  at  the  next  Custom-house,  and  sold  by  Auction.  —  All  things  seized  as  liable 
to  forfeiture  under  this  act,  or  under  any  act  made  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  or  relating  to  the 
customs,  or  to  trade  or  navigation,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  customs  next 
to  the  place  where  the  same  were  seized  ;  and  after  condemnation  they  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  sold  by 
public  auction  to  the  best  bidder  :  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  to  direct  in  what  manner  the  produce  of  .such  sale  shall  be  applied,  or,  in  lieu  of  such  sale,  to 
direct  what  things  shall  be  destroyed,  or  be  reserved  for  the  public  service.  —  ^  63. 

The  next  17  clauses  relate  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  actions  as  to  seizures  before  the  courts,  the 
application  and  recoverv  of  penalties,  &c.     It  seems  unnecessary  to  insert  these  in  this  place. 

The  King  may  regulate  the  Trade  of  certain  Colonies.  —  It  shall  bo  lawful  for  his  >Iajesty,  by  any  order 
or  orders  in  council  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time,  to  give  such  directions  and  make  such  regulations 
touching  the  trade  and  commerce  to  and  from  any  British  possessions  on  or  near  the  continent  of  Kurope, 
or  within  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  in  Africa,  of  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter 
(excepting  the  possessions  of  the  said  Company),  as  to  his  Majesty  in  council  shall  appear  expedient: 
and  if  any  goods  shall  be  imported  or  exported  in  any  manner  contrary  to  any  such  order,  the  same  shall 
be  forfeited,  together  with  the  ship  importing  or  exporting  the  same.  —  ^  81. 

East  .'    "     ' 
Compar 
the  linii 

in  America,  and  so  to  carry  and  to  import  the  same  into  any  of  such  possessions,  and  also  to  carry  return 
cargoi-s  from  such  possessions  to  any  place  within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  or  to  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  with  the  licence  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said 
Company,  to  lade  in  and  export  from  anyjof  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China  any  goods,  and  to  lade 
m  and  export  from  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Company's  charter  any  tea,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  carried  to  some  of  his  Majesty's  possessions  in  America,  and  also  so  to  carry  and  to  import  the  same 
into  any  of  such  possessions.  —  5  82. 
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certificate  of  Production  ofEastUaia  ^^'^''r-l^^tfl^l^^l':^^^^^^ 
of  some  British  possession  within  the  hm.ts  ot  'heEa^t  I r.dia  Company  scnar  i      ^^^^^  ^^ 

such  possession,  to  go  before  tJie  .^°  '^'°/> '^°™P'V,'"^;;^f^'^„,°[,,'^^^  resident,  and  make 

none  such,  to  go  before  the  principal  officer  of  «."' ^  P  ace,  or  tiie  J'"'e^^^g  j  ^^  possession,  to  the  best  of 

built  within  the  limits  of  the  E?st  »nd}a  Company  s  charter  p^^^^^^^^ 

liy^ldTlf  Brlt^h^  s^ht^s  r^irt1iVp';i%o?es^^f^?:a^:ith^i-rthrs^ill'^^^^^   mJludin^  the  cape  of 

''tr^fi^^'c'A'^o.uctianofCar.m^^^^^^ 

America,  any  goods  the  growth  or  vroAuce  of  my  oit^^c^^wv^^^^  or       ^  ^  ^  i.trate  of  the 

materials  the  gr<^th  or  prodi^^^ 

the  governor    ''eutenant-governor  Ac  ot  the  isl^^^^^^^^  upo    '^^^^^^.J^^^^^      t„,  .^ip  by,  and  the 

grant  a  certificate  under  his  hand  of  the  pro^^^^^^^^^  the  goods  are  to  be  exported;  and  such 

SficUe  sh^an  be^.'^^&U"sucV^;Jo;urin  the  good.  Utiom,  I  therein  are  of  the  growth. 

'''C^n'ext'sectto.frell^esloThl  importation  of  tea  into  Guernsey,  &c.  during  the  exclusive  trading  pri- 

:HsSHS:fSBSki^i^^i«r^s:^»^^ 

^i»li^anri;parr^^e^hS^^^ 

or  be  waterbonie  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  shipped  m  any  ^'''P. /f  scl,  or  boat  of  ^'^^f J'"™^" '"^  ^/v" 
tons  (except  when  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  m  ships  of  the  burden  ot  70  tons  at  least  ,  nor  in 
any    Xor  package  of  less  size  or  content  than  40  gf  .""^.  ('-'''l^'-P'/^hen  in  bott^e^^^^^ 

Ireland,;  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  such  foreign  brandy  geneva,  "^'''^  ^1"  fv'e  "  sSch  shT  vessel  or 
ively,  together  with  the  casks  or  packages  containing  the  same,  and  also  of  every  such  ship,  vessel,  oi: 

'^sltT^UnTf^fss^f^.T^^^^^^^  SarK,  havin,  Licence  soto^o.  -  Nothing  herein 

rolYaiiiedlrilStend  ortecon  truedtoexttnd,  to  any  boat  not  exceeding  the  burden  of  10  tons  for 

a«  Biihiprr  such  vessel  or  boat  to  lorfe  ture,  or  who  shall  be  found  or  discovcrta  to  nave  oecn  oii  uo.iru 
fnrvi'el  or  boaffrom  wS  any  part  of  the  cargo  shall  have  been  thrown  overboard  during  chace,  or 
staved  or  destroyed,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  1(0/. —  ^90.  ,.    ,    „       ^  ■      ,      «  .  . 

SASSoi?rc-.T,;oWc-rf/ro/«  Srilish  plsscssions  witfiout  Dut;,. -It  shall  not  be  lawful  Q 
re^ximrt  from  any  of  his  Majesty's  possessions  abroad  to  any  foreign  place  any  coals  (he  produce  ot  the 
Uiittell  Kingdom.  Lcept  upon  pay^int  of  the  duty  to  which  such  --  \  """  f' li^; ''>'t"^ 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  such  foreign  place;  and  no  such  coals-  shall  be  si  ppid  at  ai  \  ol  such 
^"ressions.  to  be  exported  to  any  British  place,  until  the  exporter  or  the  master  o.  the  ^M>o"'";K  vesse 
Ihall  have  given  bond,  with  one  sufficient  surety,  in  double  the  value  ot  the  coals,  that  such  coals  shall 
not  be  landed  at  any  foreign  place.  —  5  ^l-  .„  t  .i  ■  <■  u-    -hi  ■  ....•» 

I'eiialti/  for  usin^  Documents  counterfeited  or  falsified.  — If  any  person  shal  ,  In  any  of  his  Ulajesty  3 
possessions  abroad,  counterfeit  or  falsify,  or  wilfully  use  when  counterfeited  or  falsified,  any  entry, 
warrant,  cocket,  &c.  for  the  unlading,  lading,  enU-ring,  reporting,  or  clearing  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  for 
the  landing,  shipping,  or  removing  of  any  goods,  stores,  baggage,  or  article  whatever,  or  shall  by  any  false 
statement  procure  any  writing  or  document  to  be  made  for  any  such  purposes,  or  shall  talsely  make  any 
oath  or  aftirmation  required  by  any  act  for  regulating  the  trade  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  or  shall 
forge  or  counterfeit  a  certificate  of  the  said  oath  or  affirmation,  or  shall  knowingly  publish  such  certificate, 
he  shall  for  every  such  oflence  forfeit  the  sum  of  200/.  —  \  92. 

Tlie  American  govefnincnt  liaving  declined  coinjilyinfT  with  tliosc  conditions  of  reci- 
procity under  wliich  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  tlie  British  colonies  was 
to  be  opened  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  114.,  it  was  directed  by  an  order  in  council,  dated 
the  27th  of  Jiily,  laSR,  that  a  duty  of  4».  3f/.  per  ton  should  be  charged  upon  all 
American  vessels  entering  his  ^Majesty's  po.s.sc,s.sions  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  an 
addition  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  duties  imposed  by  the  above-nientioned  act  on  all  and 
each  of  the  articles  named  in  it,  when  imported  into  the  West  Indies  in  American  sliips. 
In  the  course  of  18:50,  however,  the  negotiations  tliat  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
United  States  relative  to  this  subject  were  happily  terminated  by  the  Americans  agree- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  reciprocity  above  mentioned ;  so  that  the  discriminating  duties 
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imjiosed  upon  the  ships  and  goods  under  authority  of  tlie  above-mention'jd  order  in 
council  are  wholly  repealed. 

Subjoined  is  the  circular  letter  of  the  American  government,  and  an  extract  from  the 
British  order  in  council,  dated  the  5th  of  November,  1830,  relative  to  this  new  arrange- 
ment. 

Circular  to  the  Collectors  of  Customs. 

Treasury  Department,  Oct.  6.  1830. 
Sir,  —  You  will  perceive  by  the  proclamation  of  the  president  herewith  transmitted,  that  from  and  after 
the  date  thereof,  the  act  entituled  "  An  Act  concerning  Navigation,"  passed  on  the  I3lh  of  April,  ISlb ; 
an  act  supplementary  therein,  passed  the  ]5th  of  May,  1820 ;  and  an  act  entituled  "  An  Act  to  regulate 
the  commercial  Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  certain  British  Ports,"  passed  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1823,  are  absolutely  repealed  ;  and  the  ports  of  the  United  States  are  open  to  British  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  coming  from  the  British  colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Caicos, and  the  Bermuda  or  Soiner  Islands  ;  also  from  the  islands, pro- 
vinces, or  colonies  of  Great  Britain  on  or  near  the  North  American  continent,  and  north  or  east  of  the 
United  States.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  of  this  proclamation,  and  in  conformity  with  the  arrangement 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  president,  you  are  in- 
structed to  admit  to  entry  such  vessels  being  laden  with  the  productions  of  Great  Britain  or  her  said  colo- 
nies, subject  to  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost,  and  other  charges,  as  are  levied  on  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  or  their  cargoes  arriving  from  the  said  British  colonies  :  you  wiU  also  grant  clearances 
to  British  vessels  for  the  several  ports  of  the  aforesaid  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  such  ves^el3 
being  laden  with  such  articles  as  may  be  exported  from  the  United  States  in  vessels  of  the  United  States; 
and  British  vessels  coming  from  the  said  colonial  possessions  may  also  be  cleared  for  foreign  ports  and 
places  other  than  those  in  the  said  British  colonial  possessions,  being  laden  with  such  articles  as  m;iy  be 
exported  from  the  United  States  in  vessels  of  the  United  States.     I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  &  D.  IXGHAM.  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

Extract  from  the  British  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  5th  of  November,  1830,  relative  to  the  Trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

"  Whereas  it  hath  been  made  to  appear  to  his  Majesty  in  council,  that  the  restrictions  heretofore  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  British  vessels  navigated  between  the  said  States  and  his 
Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  have  been  repealed  ;  and  that  UiediscriminatinK 
duties  of  tonnage  and  of  customs  heretofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  said  United  States  upon  British 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  entering  the  ports  of  the  said  -States  from  his  Majesty's  said  possessions,  have  also 
been  repealed,  and  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States  are  now  open  to  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
coming  from  his  Majesty's  possessions  aforesaid.  His  Majesty  doth,  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  and  in  pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  powers  so  vested  in  him  by  the  act  passed  in  the^ixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  said  late  JIajesty,  or  by  any  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  declare  that  the  said 
recited  orders  in  council  of  the  iilst  of  July,  1823,  and  of  the  27th  of  July,  182f>,  and  the  said  order  in 
council  of  the  16th  of  July,  1827  (so  far  as  such  last-mentioned  order  relates  to  the  said  United  States', 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  respectively  revoked. 

"  And  his  Majesty  doth  further,  by  the  advice  aforesaid,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  afores.iid,  declare 
that  the  ships  of  and  belonging  to  the  said  United  States  of  America  may  import  from  the  United  States 
aforesaid  into  the  British  possessions  abroad,  goods  the  produce  of  those  States,  and  mayexjKjrt  goods 
from  the  British  possessions  abroad,  to  be  carried  to  any  country  whatever." 

Connection  of  the  Planter  and  Home  Merchant.  Mode  of  transacting  Business  in 
England.  —  The  mode  of  transacting  West  India  business  is  as  follows :  —  A  sugar 
planter  forms  a  connection  with  a  mercantile  house  in  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  or 
Glasgow  ;  stipulates  for  an  advance  of  money  on  their  part ;  grants  them  a  mortgage  on 
his  estate ;  and  binds  himself  to  send  them  annually  his  crop,  allowing  them  the  full 
rate  of  mercantile  conunissions.  These  comanissions  are  2i  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  sugar  sold,  and  of  plantation  stores  sent  out ;  along  with  ^  per  cent,  on  all  insurances 
effected.  During  the  war,  when  prices  were  higii,  the  amount  of  those  commission.s 
was  large ;  but,  like  other  high  charges,  the  result  has,  in  nine  cases  in  ten,  been  to  the 
injury  of  those  who  received  them  :  they  led  the  merchants  to  undertake  too  much,  ar.d 
to  make  too  large  advances  to  the  planters,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  business. 
At  that  time  it  was  usual  to  allow  a  permanent  loan  at  the  rate  of  3,000/.  for  the  assured 
consignment  of  100  hogsheads  of  sugar;  but  that  ratio  was  very  often  exceeded  by  the 
])lanter,  the  3,000/.  becoming  4,000/.,  5,000/.,  6,000/.,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  still  more, 
in  consequence  of  unforeseen  wants  and  too  sanguine  calculations  on  his  part. 

Persons  resident  in  the  West  Indies  are  almost  always  bare  of  capital,  and  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  A  climate  of  such  extreme  heat,  and  a  state  of  society  possessing  so 
few  attractions  to  persons  of  education,  offer  no  inducements  to  men  of  substance  in 
Europe  to  go  thither.  Those  who  do  go,  must  trust  to  their  personal  exertion  and  the 
support  of  others ;  and  when,  after  a  continued  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  tliey 
have  made  some  progress  in  acquiring  a  competency,  and  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  climate,  they  hardly  ever  consider  themselves  as  settled  there  for  life;  their  wish 
and  hope  is  to  carry  their  acquisitions  so  far  as  to  be  enabled  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
their  days  comfortably  at  home.  The  readiest  means,  in  the  view  of  the  planter,  of  ac- 
complishing this,  is  the  extension  of  his  undertakings;  which  he  can  do  only  by  borrov.ing 
money.  Hence  a  continued  demand  on  his  mercantile  correspondents  at  home  for  fresh 
advances :  the  consuming  effect  of  lieavy  commis-sions,  and  of  the  interest  on  borrowed 
money,  is,  or  rather  was,  overlooked  in  his  ardent  speculations.  But  when  piices 
unfortimately  fall,  he  finds  himself  10,000/.  or  20,000/.  in  debt,  with  a  reduced  in- 
come. The  merchants  at  home  become  equally  embarrassed,  because  the  case  of  one  is 
the  case  of  three  fourths  of  their  correspondents  ;  and  the  capital  of  the  merchants,  large 
as  it  may  be,  is  absorbed  and  placed  beyond  t^cir  control.     The  mortgages  they  hold 
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are  of  value  only  in  an  ultimate  sense :   to  foreclose  them,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
estates,  is,  in  general,  a  very  hazardous  course. 

Such  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  the  state  of  our  West  India  trade.  Perhajis  it  is 
impossible  to  point  out  any  mcansof  effectual  relief:  our  planters  must  not  build  expectations 
on  such  doubtful,  or  rather  improbable,  events  as  the  stojjpage  of  distillation  frcm  malt, 
or  an  insurrection  of  the  negi'oes  in  rival  countries,  such  as  Cuba  or  Brazil.  Of  a  boiuity 
on  exportation  it  is  idle  to  speak  :  so  that  »hcir  only  rational  and  substantial  ground  of 
hope  seems  to  be  in  a  further  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum ;  and  an 
abolition  of  the  duties  on  imports,  and  of  the  restrictions  laid  on  their  trade  with  America 
and  other  countries. 

The  sale  of  West  India  articles  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  produce  brokers, 
who  in  London  reside  chiefly  in  INIincing  Lane  and  Tower  Street.  Samples  of  sugar 
and  rum  are  on  show  in  their  respective  sale  rooms  during  four  days  of  the  week,  viz. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  from  11  to  1  o'clock  j  during  which  time 
tlie  sugar  refiners,  wholesale  grocers,  and  other  dealers  in  produce,  call  in,  observe  the 
state  of  the  market,  and  buy  what  they  require.  The  term  of  credit  is  short ;  only  1 
month  for  coffee  and  rum,  and  2  months  for  sugar.  Coffee  is  generally  sold  by 
public  auction,  sugar  and  rum  by  private  contract.  The  broker's  commission  is  usually 
iV  per  cent,  on  the  amount ;  but  in  the  case  of  coffee,  as  they  guarantee  the  buyers, 
their  charge  amounts  to  1  per  cent.  The  brokers  have  no  correspondence  or  connection 
with  the  planters  ;  they  are  employed  by  the  merchants  ;  and  their  sales,  though  for  large 
amounts,  being  very  simple,  a  brokerage  house  of  consequence  generally  does  the  busi- 
ness of  a  number  of  merchants.  Neither  merchant  nor  broker  see,  or  are  in  the  least 
under  the  necessity  of  seeing,  the  bulky  packages  containing  the  diff'erent  articles  of 
produce  of  which  they  efftct  the  sales  :  all  is  done  by  sample ;  the  packages  remaining 
in  the  bonded  warehouse  from  the  time  of  landing  till  they  are  sold ;  after  which 
they  pass  to  the  premises  of  the  refiner,  wholesale  grocer,  or  whoever  may  be  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  allowances  made  to  the  buyer  in  respect  of  weight,  consist,  first  of  the  tare,  which 
is  the  exact  weight  of  the  cask ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  of  a  fixed  allowance  of  5  lbs. 
per  cask  in  the  case  of  coff'ee,  called  trett,  and  of  2  lbs.  per  cask  on  sugar,  under  the 
name  of  draft.  —  (See  Account  Sales  of  both,  in  pp.  150,  15L) 

The  shipi)ing  of  stores  from  England  to  the  plantations  is  also  a  very  simple  trans- 
action. West  India  merchants  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol,  receive  from  the 
planters,  in  the  autumn  of  each  year,  a  list  of  the  articles  required  for  the  respective 
estates :  these  lists  they  divide,  arrange,  and  distribute  among  diff'erent  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  course  of  September  and  October,  with  instructions  to  get  them  ready  to 
ship  in  a  few  weeks.  November  and  December  are  the  chief  montljs  for  the  despatch  of 
outward-bound  West  Indiamen,  as  the  plantation  stores  ought,  by  rights,  to  arrive  about 
the  end  of  Deceml)er,  or  in  the  course  of  January.  That  is  a  season  of  activity,  and 
generally  of  health,  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  comparatively  cool  months  of  November 
and  December  having  cleared  the  air,  and  the  produce  of  the  fields  having  become  ripe 
and  ready  to  carry.  Crop  time  lasts  from  January  to  the  end  of  July,  after  which  the 
heavy  rains  put  a  stop  to  field  work  in  the  islands.  Demerara,  being  so  near  the  line, 
experiences  less  difference  in  the  seasons,  and  it  is  customary  there  to  continue  making 
sugar  all  the  year  round. 

The  arrivals  of  West  Indiamen  in  England  with  homeward  cargoes  begin  in  April 
and  continue  till  October ;  after  which,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  vessels  from 
Demerara  and  Berbice,  they  cease  till  the  succeeding  April.  This  corresponds  with 
the  time  of  carrying  and  loading  the  cro])s :  for  it  would  be  quite  unadvisable,  on  the 
score  of  health,  as  well  as  of  the  interruptions  to  work  from  the  heavy  rains,  to  attempt 
loading  vessels  in  the  sugar  islands  during  the  autumnal  months. 

The  unloading  of  West  Indiamen  in  London  usually  takes  place  at  the  West  India 
docks;  and  did  so  uniformly  from  the  autumn  of  1802,  when  the  docks  were  first 
opened,  till  August,  1823,  when  the  dock  monopoly  ex])ired.  The  delays  in  discharging, 
occasionally  complained  of  during  the  war,  arose  from  two  causes;  from  the  vessels 
arriving  in  fleets  (in  consetpicncc  of  sailing  with  convoy),  and  from  the  imperfections 
inseparable  from  a  new  establislunent.  The  latter  have  been  long  remedied  ;  and  as  to 
the  former,  though  at  particular  seasons,  and  after  a  change  of  wind,  the  vessels  still 
come  close  on  each  other,  the  crowding  in  the  docks  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
to  that  arising  from  the  arrival  of  a  convoy.  Cargoes  are  discharged  very  speedily,  the 
time  selA^Jm  exceeding  3  days.  The  dock  dues  have  also  been  materially  reduced 
since  the  peace :  and  the  whole  exhil)its  a  striking  example  of  the  advantage  attendant 
on  transacting  a  mass  of  business  on  one  spot ;  an  advantage  whicli  can  be  enjoyed  only 
in  great  sea-ports,  such  as  London,  Liverpool,  or  Amsterdam.  —  (See  Docks.) 

The  rates  of  freight  during  the  war  were,  on  sugar  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  cwt.,  and  on 
coffee  from  10s.  to  lis.  ;  whereas  they  now  amount,  the  former  to  4s.  and  4s.  6(/.,  and 
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the  latter  to  Cs.  The  ship  owners  comphiiii  that  these  freights  leave  them  very  little 
profit ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  speed  with  which  vessels  may  now  be  unloaded  and 
cleared  at  London,  it  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  making  two  voyages  in  the  season 
will  become  general. 

Disposal  of  Lund  in  the  Colonies.  —  The  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  all 
colonics  placed  in  rude  and  thinly  peopled  countries,  has  been  the  facility  with  which 
they  have  obtained  supplies  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land.  Were  the  inhabitants  of  a 
colony  so  situated,  that  instead  of  resorting  to  new  land  to  obtain  Licreased  supplies  of 
food,  they  were  obliged  to  improve  the  land  already  in  cultivation,  their  progress  would 
be  comparatively  slow,  and  they  would  approach  to  the  condition  of  an  old  country  ; 
and  the  greater  the  concentration  of  the  inliabitants,  the  nearer,  of  course,  would  be  their 
approach  to  that  state.  On  the  other  hand,  several  inconveniences  result  from  allowing 
the  colonists  to  spread  themselves  at  pleasure  over  unoccupied  districts.  The  inhabitants 
become  too  much  dispersed  to  be  able  to  lend  efficient  assistance  to  each  other ;  a  large 
extent  of  roads  is  necessary,  and  their  construction  is  a  task  too  great  for  so  thin  a  popu- 
lation. Eut  the  gi-eatest  injury  that  can  be  done  to  a  colony  is  the  making  of  gratuitous 
grants  of  large  tracts  of  land  to  corporations  or  individuals,  without  laying  upon  them 
any  obligation  as  to  theu-  occupation,  or  obliging  them  to  contribute  their  share  of  the 
expenses  necessary  on  account  of  public  improvements.  Wherever  such  an  unwise 
policy  has  been  pursued,  as  in  Lower  Canada  for  example,  the  consequences  have  been 
most  injurious.  The  occurrence  of  the  unoccupied  districts  obliges  the  settlers  to  esta- 
blish themselves  at  inconvenient  distances  from  each  other;  it  prevents,  by  the  want  of 
roads,  their  easy  communication  ;  and  retards,  in  a  degree  not  easy  to  be  imagined,  the 
advancement  of  the  district.  The  inconveniences  resulting  from  these  grants  are,  indeed, 
obvious.  They  have  been  loudly  complained  of  by  the  colonists,  and  are  now  almost 
universally  admitted. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  principle  of  the  measures  that  ought  to  be  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  unoccupied  colonial  land.  They  should  be  so  contrived 
as  to  prevent  too  great  a  diffusion  of  the  colonists,  without,  however,  occasioning  their 
too  great  concentration.  And  it  is  plain,  that  these  advantages  may  be  realised  l)y 
selling  all  lands  at  a  moderate  price,  or  by  imposing  upon  them  a  moderate  quit-rent.  If 
the  price  or  quit-rent  were  very  high,  it  would,  of  course,  occasion  too  great  a  con- 
centration, and  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  rapid  progress  of  tlie  colony  ;  while,  if 
it  were  too  low,  it  would  not  obviate  tlie  inconvenience  of  too  great  dispersion.  Tlie 
fixing  of  the  price  at  which  land  should  be  sold  is,  therefore,  the  only  really  difficult  point 
to  be  decided  upon.  The  Americans  sell  their  public  lands  at  2  dollars  an  acre ;  and 
this  is,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  as  proper  a  sum  as  could  be  selected. 

Until  vci'y  recctitly  we  did  not  follow  any  fixed  plan  in  the  disposal  of  colonial  lands, 
which  have  in  many  instances  been  bestowed  in  the  most  improvident  manner.  Hut 
a  diffiirent  system  has  been  adopted,  and  lands  in  the  colonies  are  no  longer  obtain- 
able except  by  purchase.  We,  however,  are  not  without  apprehensions  that  considerable 
inconvenience  will  result  from  the  proposed  plan  of  selling  land  by  auction.  It 
is  easy,  no  doubt,  to  fix  a  minimum  ui)set  price  ;  but  the  market  price  must  entirely 
depend  on  the  quantity  put  up  for  sale,  compared  with  the  number  and  means  of 
the  buyers.  And,  as  the  regulation  of  this  quantity  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the 
local  authorities,  they  will,  in  fact,  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  price.  A  system 
of  this  sort  can  hardly  fail  of  leading  to  very  great  abuses ;  and  will  give  rise  to  per- 
petuivl  complaints,  even  when  they  are  not  deserved,  of  partiality  and  preference.  The 
t/est  way,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  to  order  competent  persons  to  fix  certain  prices 
upon  all  the  lands  to  be  located,  according  to  the  various  circumstances  for  and  against 
them  ;  and  to  grant  specified  portions  of  such  lands  to  all  wlio  claimed  them,  according 
to  the  amount  of  capital  they  proposed  to  employ  in  their  cultivation.  We  do  not,  liow- 
ever,  think  that  the  maximum  price  ought  in  any  case  to  exceed  12«.  or  155.  an  acre  :  a 
price  of  this  magnitude  would  secure  a  sufficient  degree  of  concentration,  without  carrying 
the  principle  so  far  as  to  make  it  injurious.* 

Disposal  of  Land  inCanada.  —  The  following  advertisement,  dated  at  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  York,  Upper  Canada,  27th  of  May,  1833,  explains  the 
terms  on  which  lands  are  in  future  to  be  granted  in  that  province  :  — 

III  conformity  to  instructions  recently  received  from  his  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 
the  following  arrangements  for  disposing  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  crown  in  Upi>er  Canada,  are  made 
known  for  the  information  of  emigrants  and  others. 

Except  in  the  caee  of  U.  E.  Loyalists,  and  other  persons  entitled  by  the  existing  regulations  of  the 
government  to  free  grants,  no  person  can  obtain  any  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  crown  otherwise  than  by 
purchasing  at  the  public  sales,  made  from  time  to  time  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  crown 
lands. 

•  The  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  the  late  system  of  granting  lands  in  the  cnlonie*  have 
been  very  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  (iougor,  AFr.  Tcnnant,  and  others;  but  ihe degree  of  conceiitr.ntion 
tl)ey  recommend  would  be  ten  times  uioce  injutiuiis. 
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These  sales  will  be  made  on  the  1st  and  3d  Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  will  either  be  continued  through 
the  following  day,  or  not,  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  the  agent  to  require. 

Besides  these  general  ))criodical  sales,  there  may  be  occasional  sales  by  auction  in  other  districts,  of  such 
town  lots,  or  other  lots  of  land,  as  may  remain  to  be  disposed  uf ;  and  of  these  sales  ample  notice  will  be 
given. 

The  conditions  of  every  sale  by  public  auction  will  be  as  follows  :  —  One  fourth  of  the  purchase  money 
to  be  paid  tj^v^n  ;  and  the  remainder  in  3  equal  annual  instahnents,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  eacH 
instalment,  payable  with  the  instalment. 

'I'he  lands  will  be  put  up  at  an  upset  price,  of  which  notice  will  he  given  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  in  the 
previous  advertisements  which  will  be  published  of  the  lands  intended  to  be  put  up  at  each  sale  :  and  ipi 
case  no  oHer  shall  be  made  at  the  upset  price,  the  land  will  be  reserved  for  future  sale,  in  a  similar  manner^ 
by  auction. 

A  patent  for  the  lands  will  be  issued  free  of  charge,  upon  the  payment  in  full  of  the  purchase  money 
and  interest 

I'he  commissioner  for  crown  lands,  acting  also  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  clergy  reserves,  requests  it  to  be 
noticed,  that  such  clergy  reserves  as  have  not  been  hitherto  occupied  by  authority,  or  leased  by  the 
government,  will  be  disposed  of,  by  public  auction  only,  either  at  the  periodical  sales  of  crown  lands,  or 
at  occasional  sales,  to  be  duly  advertised,  and  that  the  terms  of  payment  for  clergy  reserves  will  continue 
to  be  as  follows :  —  10  per  cent,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  remainder  in  9  annual  instalments 
of  lU  per  cent,  each,  with  interest  on  each  instalment,  to  be  paid  with  the  instalment. 

Such  clergy  reserves  as  have  been  leased,  or  occupied  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  must  bo  ap- 
plied fur  by  letter  to  the  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  and  when  disposed  of,  will  be  sold  by  private  sale 
ou  the  »amc  terms  of  payment  as  those  disposed  of  by  pubUc  auction. 

Terms  upon  which  the  Crown  Lands  will  be  disposed  of  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemcn's  Land. 

It  has  been  determined  by  his  Majesty's  government  that  no  land  sliall,  in  future,  be  disposed  of  in  New 
South  Wales  or  Van  Diemen's  Land  otherwise  than  by  public  sale,  and  it  hai  therefore  been  deemed 
expedient  to  prepare  for  the  information  of  settlers  the  following  summary  of  the  rules  which  it  has  been 
thought  tit  to  lay  down  for  regulating  the  sales  of  land  in  those  colonies :  — 

1.  A  division  of  the  whole  territory  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  parishes,  is  in  progress.  When  that 
division  shall  bo  completed,  each  parish  will  comprise  an  area  of  about  '25  square  miles. 

i;.  All  the  lands  in  the  colony,  not  hitherto  granted,  and  not  appropriated  for  public  purposes,  will  be 
put  up  to  sale.  The  price  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  quality  of  tlie  land,  and  its  local  situation  ;  but 
no  land  will  be  sold  below  the  rate  of  5a'.  per  acre. 

3.  All  persons  proposing  to  purchase  lands  not  adveftised  for  sale,  mu.st  transmit  a  written  application 
to  the  governor,  in  a  certain  prescribed  form,  which  will  be  delivered  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office  to 
all  persens  applying,  on  payment  of  the  requisite  fee  of  2s.  tirf. 

4.  Those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  purchasing,  will  be  allowed  to  select,  within  certain  defined  limits, 
such  portions  of  land  as  they  may  wish  to  acquire  in  that  manner.  These  portions  of  land  will  be  adver- 
tised for  sale  for  3  calendar  months,  and  will  then  l>e  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  provided  that  such 
bidding  shall  at  least  amount  to  the  price  fixed  by  Article  2. 

5.  A  deposit  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  purchase  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of 
sale,  and  the  remainder  must  he  paid  within  1  calendar  month  fron:  the  day  of  sale,  previous  to  which  the 
purchaser  will  not  be  |)ut  in  possession  of  the  land  :  and  in  case  of  payment  not  being  made  within  the 
prescribed  period,  the  sale  will  be  considered  void,  and  the  deposit  forfeited. 

ft  On  payment  of  the  money,  a  grant  will  be  made  in  fee-simple  to  the  purchaser  at  the  nominal  quit- 
rent  of  a  pepper-corn.  Previous  to  the  delivery  of  such  grant,  a  fee  of  40.v.  will  be  payable  to  the  colonial 
secretary,  for  preparing  the  grant,  and  another  fee  of  5s.  to  the  registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  en- 
rolling it 

7.  The  land  will  generally  be  put  up  to  sale  in  lots  of  1  square  mile,  or  640  acres;  but  smaller  lots  than 
64<J  acres  may,  under  jiarticular  circumstances,  be  purchased,  on  making  application  to  the  governor  in 
writing,  with  full  explanations  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  parties  wish  to  purchase  a  smaller  quantity. 

8.  The  crown  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  making  and  constructing  such  roads  and  bridges  as  may  be 
necessary  for  public  purjioses  in  all  land  purchased  as  above  ;  and  also  to  such  indigenous  timber,  stone, 
and  other  materials,  the  produce  of  the  land,  as  may  be  required  for  making  and  keeping  the  said  roads 
and  bridges  in  repair,  and  for  any  other  public  works.  The  crown  further  reserves  to  itself  all  manes  of 
I<rccious  metals. 

Colonial  Office,  20th  of  January,  1831. 

Selection  of  Sites  for  Colonial  Establishments.  —  Nothing  can  be  more  unwise  tlian  the 
plan,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  hitherto  followed  in  the  selection  of  places  at  which  to  found 
colonies.  The  captain  of  a  ship,  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  nature  of  soils, 
or  the  capacities  of  a  country  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  falls  in  after  a  long  cruise 
with  a  river  or  bay,  abounding  with  fish  and  fresli  water,  and  surrounded  with  laiul  that 
looks  fertile,  and  is  covered  with  lierbage.  He  fortliwith  reports  all  these  circumstances, 
duly  embellished,  to  the  Admiralty,  strongly  recommending  the  .situation  as  an  admirable 
one  at  which  to  found  a  colony  ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  thif  is  all  the  information 
that  is  required  in  taking  a  step  of  such  infinite  importance  !  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  many  fine  .schemes  of  colonisation  should  liave  ended  only  in  lo.ss  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  that  situations  which  tlie  colonists  were  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  species  of 
paradise,  have  proved  to  be  any  thing  but  what  they  were  represented.  Botany  Bay, 
though  described  by  Captain  Cook  as  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  world,  had  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  colonists  that  were  sent  out  to  it ;  as  the  country  round  it,  instead  of 
being  favourable  for  cultivation,  is  a  mere  sandy  swamp.  Is  it  possible  to  sujjpose,  had 
the  proper  inquiries  been  entered  into,  that  any  attempt  would  have  been  made  to 
establish  a  colony  in  so  pestilential  a  cliinate  as  that  of  Sierra  Leone?  Tlie  colony  in 
the  district  of  Albany,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  founded  upon  the  representations 
of  an  individual,  who,  whatever  might  be  his  information  in  other  respects,  Iiad  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  agriculture  ;  and  the  distresses  the  settlers  have  had  to  encounter 
were  the  natural  eonsetiuences  of  their  relying  on  such  authority.  The  late  establishment 
at  .Swan  River  may  lie  adduced  as  anoflier  instance  of  misplaced  or  |>remafure  confidence 
in  the  reports  of  thosewho  were  really  without  tlie  means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  various  circumstances  necessary  to  lie  attended  to  in  forming  a  colony 
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Wc  do,  tliereforc,  hope  tliat  an  end  will  be  put  to  this  system,  —  a  system  which  is  in 
no  common  degree  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and  is  highly  criminal  towards  those 
who  embark  as  colonists.  The  founding  of  a  colony  ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  its  true 
point  of  view  —  as  a  great  national  enterprise.  It  is  not  an  adventure  to  be  intrusted 
to  presumptuous  ignorance  ;  but  should  be  maturely  weighed,  and  every  circumst.ince 
connected  with  it  carefully  investigated.  Above  all,  the  situation  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  found  the  colony  sliould  be  minutely  surveyed  :  and  its  climate,  soil,  and  capacities  of 
production,  deliberately  inquired  into  by  competent  persons  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Were  tliis  done,  government  and  the  public  would  have  the  best  attainable  grounds  upon 
whicli  to  proceed ;  and  neither  i)arty  would  have  much  reason  to  fear  those  disappoint- 
ments, which  have  hitherto  so  often  followed  the  exaggerated  representations  of  those 
to  whom  the  important  and  difficult  task  of  selecting  situations  for  colonies  has  been 
delegated. 

V.  Foreign  Colonies. 

'  1.  Spayiish  Colonies.  —  Spain,  whose  colonial  possessions  extended  a  few  years  ago 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is  not,  at  present, 
possessed  of  a  foot  of  ground  in  the  whole  American  continent.  Still,  however,  her 
colonial  possessions  are  of  great  value  and  importance.  In  the  West  Indies,  she  is  mis- 
tress of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  ;  ■ —  the  former  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  West 
India  islands  ;  and  the  latter  also  a  very  valuable  possession.  In  the  East,  Spain  is 
mistress  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which,  were  they  in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising 
people,  would  speedily  become  of  very  great  commercial  importance.  — (See  the  articles 
Havannah,  Manilla,  Porto  Rico.) 

2.  Dutch    Colonies.  —  Java  forms   the  most   important   and  valuable  of  the    Dutch 

colonial   possessions (See  Batavia. )      In  the   East  they  also  possess   the  Moluccas, 

Bencoolen  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  iVIacassar,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Celebes,  lianda, 
&c.  They  have  several  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  Africa  ;  and  in  the  West  Indies,  they 
possess  the  islands  of  Curagoa  and  St.  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  part  of  St.  Martin ;  and  on 
the  continent  of  South  America,  they  arc  masters  of  Dutch  Surinam.  Cura5oa  and 
St.  Eustatius  are  naturally  barren,  but  they  have  been  both  highly  improved.  From  its 
beinCT  very  conveniently  situated  for  maintaining  a  contraband  traffic  with  the  Caraccas 
and  other  districts  in  South  America,  Cura9oa  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade, 
particularly  during  war.  But  since  the  independence  of  South  America,  Cura9oa  has 
ceased  in  a  "reat  measure  to  be  an  entrepot ;  the  goods  destined  for  the  Continent  being 
now,  for  the  most  part,  forwarded  direct  to  the  places  of  their  destination. 

That  district  of  Surinam  ceded  to  the  British  in  1814,  comprising  the  settlements  of 
Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo  (sec  ante,  p.  343.),  formed  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana.  The  district  which  still  belongs  to  the  Dutch  lies  to  the 
south  of  Berbice.  It  contains  about  25,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
G0,000.      It  is  daily  becoming  of  more  value  and  importance. 

3.  French  Colonies.  —  Previously  to  the  negro  insurrection  that  broke  out  in  1792, 
St.  Domingo  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  colony  in  the  West  Indies.  But  this  dis- 
astrous event,  having  first  devastated  the  island,  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  black  republic  of  Hayti.  —  (See  Port  au  Prince.)  Having  also  sold 
Louisiana  to  the  Americans,  and  ceded  the  Mauritius  to  the  English,  without  making 
anv  new  acquisitions,  the  colonial  dominions  of  France  are,  at  this  moment,  of  very 
limited  extent.  They  consist  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  and  the  small  islands  of 
Marie-Galante  and  Deseada,  in  the  West  Indies;  Cayenne,  in  South  America;  Senegal 
and  Goree,  in  Africa ;  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  in  the  Eastern  Ocean ;  St.  I\Iarie,  in  Ma- 
dagascar ;  and  Pondicherry  and  Chandernagor,  with  a  very  small  surrounding  territory, 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  tabular  statements  in  the  opposite  page  show  the  population, 
trade,  &c.  of  the  French  colonies. 

4.  Danish  Colonies In  the  West   Indies,  these  consist  of  the  islands  of  St.  Croix, 

St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John  :  of  these,  St.  Croix  only  is  valuable.  It  is  about  81  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  contains  about  37,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  3,000  are  whites,  1,200 
free  blacks  and  mulattoes,  and  the  remainder  slaves.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  it  is  well 
cultivated.  The  principal  productions  are  sugar,  rum,  and  coffee.  In  India,  the  Danes 
possess  Tranquebar,  near  Madras  ;  and  Serampoor,  near  Calcutta.  The  former  contained, 
in  1809,  about  19,000  inhabitants;  but  it  has  greatly  improved  since  the  peace,  both  in 
commerce  and  population.  Serampoor  is  a  neat  but  not  very  considerable  place.  It 
serves  as  an  asylum  for  the  debtors  of  Calcutta,  and  is  the  capital  station  of  the  mis- 
sionaries.     The  Danes  have  a  few  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

5.  Swedish  Colonics.  —  The  Swedes  only  possess  one  colony  —  the  small  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  only  about  25  square  miles  in  extent,  but  h 
very  fertile.  It  has  no  springs,  nor  fresh  water  of  any  sort,  except  such  as  is  supplied 
by  the  rain.      Population  between  8,000  and  9,000. 
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Coloxxies. 

Population  in  1829  or  according 

Commerce  with 
France. 

Navigation. 

Cod  of  the  French 

Keal  Value,  1831. 

Entered.      |  Cleared  out. 

^^         1  People  of  Colour. 
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Impcrrts 

into 
France. 
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from 
France. 

Shi|>s. 

Ton-    L.  . 

Ton- 
nage. 

Imported 
in  1X31. 

Official 
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Francs. 

436,155 
705,019 

32,789 

58,584 

1,526,549 

Free.      Slaves. 
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Saint  rierre  and*) 
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Martinique  (Jan.  1 

1.  1S.V2)             -  f 

Guadeloupe(Jan.  1 
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1,891      2,220 

20,000    11,^00 
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1,021  -107.986 

1 

No. 

80,753 
90.743 

19,173 

66,000 
12,297 

1,194 

No. 
861 

109,995 
112,111 

22,684 
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16,110 

110,201 

Francs. 
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26,642,222 
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Francs. 
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1,736,792 
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No. 
3 
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29 

50 
29 

4 

No. 
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40,996 
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4.458 

15,122 
3,058 

1,145 

No. 

136 
194 

23 

62 
25 

5 

No. 

35,037 
47,772 

4,056 

18,315 
2,706 

1,241 

Kitngr. 

1,744,618 
2,820,075 

131,157 

210A15 

43.119  1.56,073  270,160 

469,6151  79,133,603  3.'5,8S8,240 

464    110,755     445 

100,127 

4,906,19,-) 

A lile-bodied  blacks  of  both  sexes    -   194,111  individuals.  1  Colonies  for  colonial  produce  : —  Importations    64,20.5,250  francs. 
Old  men,  children,  and  sick             •     75,989        —             (                          Ditto                          Exportations     50,250,083    

Statement  of  the  Products  of  the  French  Colonies  imported  into  France,  and  entered  for  Consumption 
and  of  the  Duties  charged  on  their  Introduction,  in  1831.  —  (Montviran,  No.  6.)  * 


Colonies  and 
Establishments. 

Sugars  of 

all 
Qualities. 

Jiri7.«r>-- 
,36,579,836 
27,049,000 
16,229,003 
1,432,075 

'  43,023 

CofTco. 

Cacao. 

Cotton. 

Cloves 

and 
Spices. 

Annotto 

Indjgo. 

Gum. 

Wax. 

Wood  of 
aU  Kinds. 

Custom 
Duties. 

Guadeloupe 
Martinique    - 
Bourbon 
Cayenne 
Senegal 

Factories  in  India  - 
St.  Pierre  and  Fish- 
eries of  Miquelon 

Total    - 

Kilof^r. 
9fi,S,4S0 
379,044 
701,814 
42,420 

"  47,282 

Kiloffr. 

9,1112 

157,110 

191 

22 

Kilogr. 

28,892 
5,117 
3,174 

169,520 

81,232 

Kitogr.^ 

24,-;i8 

729 
18,112 

193,747 

Kilogr. 
82,122 

Kiloffr. 

282 
12,754 

Kihgr. 
677,010 

Kilogr. 
12,898 

Kilogr. 
241,042 
949,840 
31,99,5 
68,729 
95,285 

Francs. 

18,813,357 

13,845,765 

7,092,305 

851,408 

111,752 

424,008 

6,789 

81,332,937 

2,199,646 

168,345 

268,935 

236,967 

82,122 

13,036  677,040 

12,898 

1,384,889 

41,148,984 

Produce      of     the 
French       colonics 
Imported,  but  not 
entered    for    con- 
sumption, in  1831 

6,582,833 

938,317 

Totil     - 

87,915,770 
52,719,462 

2,199,646  168,345  268,935 

236,967^   82,122    13,036  677,040    12,898 

1,384,889  42,087,301 

Value  in  francs   - 

1,049,286  116,442175,148 

2,309,670  164,244  130,360  947,856    2,5,796 

346,22258674486* 

COLUMBO,  the  modern  capital  of  Ceylon,  situated  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
island  ;  lat.  6°  55'  N.,  Ion.  79^  45'  E.f  It  is  defended  by  a  very  strong  fort,  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  in  which  is  a  light-house  97  feet  high.  In  1816,  the  population 
of  the  town  and  fort  was  24,664  ;  and  in  1831,  26,357 (  Culumho  Journal,  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1832.)  The  houses  are  generally  only  one  story  high  ;  they  are  of  stone,  clay,  and 
lime ;  and  the  town  has  more  of  a  European  appearance  than  any  other  in  India.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  Cingalese.  In  1821,  there  were  only  32  Europeans  in 
the  ])lacc  qualified  to  serve  on  juries.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  remarkable  for  it.s 
equality  ;  and  though  very  humid,  the  climate  may,  on  tlie  whole,  be  esteemed  salu- 
brious and  temperate.  There  is  r.o  harbour  at  Columbo  for  large  vessels,  but  only  an 
open  roadstead.  A  projecting  rock,  on  which  two  batteries  are  erected,  affords  shelter 
to  a  small  semicircular  bay  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  fort,  having  a  wooden  quay  to  faci- 
litate the  loading  and  unloading  of  boats.  The  depth  ofw.Mer  is  not  sufficient  to  allow 
sloops  or  large  dhonies  to  come  alongside  the  quay;  those  exceeding  100  tons  burden 
lying  at  about  a  cable's  length  from  it.  A  bar  of  sand,  on  some  parts  of  which  the 
water  is  not  more  than  7  feet  deep,  extends  from  the  projecting  rock  acro.ss  this  ha}'. 
The  channel  where  it  may  be  crossed  by  the  larger  class  of  ships  is  liable  to  shift; 
and  it  is  only  in  tlie  fine  weather  of  the  safe  season  that  they  venture  to  go  within  the 
bar.  The  outer  road  affords  secure  anchorage  for  half  the  year,  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  end  of  ]\Iarch,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon,  when  the 
wind  blows  off  tlie  land:  during  the  other,  or  S.  W.  monsoon,  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  sea  on  shore,  the  road  is  very  far  from  safe ;  and  tlie  shii)s  that  frequent  it  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  slip  tlieir  cables  and  stand  out  to  sea.  —  (Milhirn's  Orient.  Comm.  - 


*  Allowinf;  for  bounty  on  export!!. 

+  'ihis  is  the  position  as  given  by  El.nmilton.  According  to  Mr.  Stcuart,  master  attendant  of  the  nort.it 
isinlat.  G°o7' N.,  Ion.  79°52' E.  * 
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Hamilton's  Gazet,  §-0.)  As  respects  its  harbour,  Columbo  is,  therefore,  very  inferior  to 
Trincomalee,  tlie  harbour  of  which  is  accessible  at  all  times,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  India  : 
but  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbo  is  more  fertile  ;  and  it  has  the  command  of 
an  internal  navigation,  stretching  in  a  lateral  direction  along  the  coast,  from  Putlam,  to 
the  north  of  the  city,  to  Caltura  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  partly  olv 
tained  by  rivers,  and  partly  by  canals.  Many  flat-bottomed  boats  are  employed  in  this 
navigation,  the  families  dej^endent  on  which  reside  mostly  on  board.  Nearly  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  is  carried  on  from  Columbo ;  and  it  has  also  a  large  proportion 
of  tiie  coasting  traffic. 

Moneys.  —  The  rixdollar  —  \s.  6d. ;  but  accounts  arekept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  in  England, 
JVeiffftis,  Measures,  4*^. —  The  weights  are  divided  into  ounces,  pounds,  Ac,  and  are  the  same  as  in 
Great  Britain.    The  candy  or  bahar  =:  500  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  461  lbs.  Dutch  Troy  weight.    The  principal 
dry  measures  arc  seers  or  parrahs.    The  former  is  a  perfect  cylinder,  of  the  depth  and  diameter  under- 
mentioned:— 

Depth.  Diameter. 

Seer  _  -  -    4'35  inches.  4U'5  inches. 


The  parrah  is  a  perfect  cube,  its  internal  dimensions  being  every  way  ir57  inches. 
The  liquid  measure  consists  of  gallons,  and  their  multiples  and  sub-multiples.   150  gallons  : 
logger. 
The  bale  of  cinnamon  consists  of  92|  lbs.  very  nearly. 

Rates  of  Pilotage  payable  by  all  Square-rigged  Vessels,  Sloops,      Fees  \ 
or  Scboonsrs,  at  the  Fortr  of  Columbo,  Trincomalee,  and 


1  leaguer  or 


For.  Back 
Bay. 

Trincomalee  —  L^.  s.   tl.- 

Vessels  of  600  tons  and  upwards  -200 
400  and  under  600  -  1  10  O 
200  -  -  400  -110 
100  -  -  200  -  O  10  6 
under  100  -  -060 

Galle  — 

Vessels  of  600  tons        -  - 

400  and  under  COO 
200  -  -  400 
100  -  -  200 
ander  100         -  - 


1  10  0 
1  2  6 
0  15    0 


into  the  inner  harbour  of  Trincomalee  and  the  harbour 
iralle,  whether  they  make  a  signal  for  pilot  or  not.     In  Co- 
lumbo and  Back  Bay,  at  Trincomalee,  the  charge  will  only  be 
made,  if  the  vessel  make  signal,  and  a  pilot  actually  reptiir  on 
board. 


Port  Clearance  payable  by  Merchant  Ships  and  Ves- 
sels, from  the  Ist  Day  of  October,  1825. 
Square-rigged  vessels,  sloops, or  schooners;  Tiz.         ^-   '•    *'• 

OfCOO  tons  or  upwards        -  -  -  -    8    0    0 

400  and  under  600  -  -  -    5  10    0 

200      -  -    400        .  -  -  -400 

100      -         -    200  -  -  -  -    2  16    O 

nnderioa  -  -  -  -    1  10    O 

Dhonies;  tiz. 

Of  30  garce  and  upwards  -  -  -    4    0    0 

25  garce  and  under  30  -  -  -300 

20        -  -         25       -  -  -    2  12    fi 

15        -  -        20  .  -  -250 

10        -  -        15        -  .  -    1  17    6 

5        -  -        10  -  -  -    1     7    0 

under  5  -  -  -  -0  15    0 

Exceptions — IWanar  and  Jaffna  dhonies,  when  passing  from 
port  to  port  within  the  districts  they  belong  to,  or  from  Manar 
to  Jaffna  Kaits  or  Point  Fedro,  or  rice  rend,  to  pay  half  of  the 
above  rates. 

Boats,  vessels,  or  dhonies,  certi6ed  to  belong  to  any  port  of 
Ceylon,  being  under  the  5  garce  or  1,000  parrabft  burden,  are 
to  pay  as  follows:—  i^^   j,     ^, 

Under  50  parrahs  -  -  -  .  o  o  O 
50  and  under  200  parrahs,  or  1  garce  *  -  0  3  0 
1  garce  and  under  2  garce  -  -  -050 
2-  -3 070 


Sailing  Dh'cctions  and  Remarks  on  the  Port  of  Columbo,  by  Janies  Sieuart,  Esq.  Master  Attendant, 


The  land  about  Columbo  is  low  near  the  sea,  with  some 
hills  to  the  eastward  at  a  distance  in  the  countrj*.  The  high 
mountain  having  on  it  a  sharp  cone,  called  Adam's  Peak, 
bears  from  Columbo  E.  7*  S-,  distant  12i  leagues;  its  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  estimated  at  about  7,000  feet, 
according  to  a  rough  trigonometrical  measurement  by  Colonel 
M'illerman.  >Vhen  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  it  may  be  seen 
30  leagues-  During  the  prevalence  of  the  N.E.  monsoon, 
Adam's  I'eak  is  generally  visible  in  the  morning,  and  fre- 
quently the  whole  of  the  day  ;  bat  it  is  rarely  seen  in  theS.VV. 
monsoon,  dense  vapours  generally  prevailing  over  the  island  at 
this  season. 

Ships  approaching  Columlw  in  the  night  have  a  brilliant 
^ht  to  direct  them,  which  is  exhibited  every  night  from  a 
lighi-house  in  the  fort;  the  height  of  the  light  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  97  feet,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  as  far 
as  the  light  anpears  above  the  horizon. 

A  steep  bank  of  coral,  about  i  a  mile  broad,  with  15  fiithoms 
water  on  it,  lies  7  mik-s  \V.  from  Colutnbo,extending  northward 
towards  Negombo  (where  its  surface  is  sand),  and  a  few  miles 
to  rhe  southward  of  Columbo;  outiiide  the  bank  the  water 
deepens  at  once  to  23  fathoms,  and  in  2  miles  to  2H  fathoms, 
pTL-enish  sand,  which  is  not  far  from  the  edge  of  soundings. 
\Vithin  the  bank  there  are  25  fathoms  gradually  shoaling 
towards  the  shore. 

A  bed  of  sunken  rocks,  called  the  Drunken  Sailor,  lies  S.W- 
!iy  W.  4  W.  from  Columbo  Light-house,  distant  1,000  yards. 
1  he  length  of  the  ledge  may  be  estimated  at  100  yards,  and  the 
breadth  20  yards  ;  on  its  N.  end  a  small  spot,  about  the  size  of 
the  hull  of  a  20  ton  boat,  is  said  to  have  only  3  feet  water  on  it 
at  low  water  ;  but  during  several  recent  visits,  when  some  of 
the  coral  from  its  surface  was  brought  up,  there  tlitl  not  api»ear 
to  be  less  than  7  feet  6  inches  water  on  the  shallowest  jiart :  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  ledge  tliere  is  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms.  The 
sea  breaks  on  the  shallow  part  of  these  rocks  almost  constantly 
during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  but  this  is  very  seldom  the  case 
during  the  N.K.  monsoon. 

'J'here  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Drunken  Sailor  is 
granite,  or  stone  of  the  same  description  as  the  rocks  on  the 
snore,  with  its  surface  incrustated  with  coral ;  if  there  ever 
was  so  little  water  as  3  feet  on  it,  it  may  be  supi>osed  to  be 
sinking. 

The  Drunken  Sailor  should  not  l»e  approached  under  9 
fathoms  during  the  night,  as  there  are  8  fathoms  very  near  to 
it,  and  in  iU  stream  to  the  southwanl. 

In  the  N.E.  monsoon  of  182^;,  the  E.I.Company'sbrlgof  war 
Thetis  touched  on  the  Drunken  Sailor,  having  stood  too  close 
to  the  land  in  beating  up  to  the  anchorage  from  the  southward ; 
but  with  common  attention  to  the  depth  of  water  ajiproacbing 
the  rock,  it  may  be  t-asily  avoided. 

The  passage  within  the  Drunken  Sailor  U  clear,  and  some 
ships  have  sailed  through;  but  no  advantage  can  be  gained  by 
approaching  the  shore  so  very  near  at  this  point. 

The  Drunken  Sailor  lies  so  near  the  land,  and  so  far  to  llie 


southward  of  the  anchorage  in  Columbo  road,  as  scarcely  to 
form  any  impediment  to  ships  bound  to  or  from  Columbo. 

The  currents  otT  Columbo  are  subject  to  considerable  vari- 
alton  ;  but  they  are  never  so  strong  as  to  cause  inconvenience  to 
ships,  which  may  have  to  communicate  with  the  shore  in  either 
monsoon  without  roming  to  anchor. 

Columbo  road  affords  good  anchorage,  free  from  foul  ground ; 
and  is  frequented  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  best  anchorage  during  the  prevalence  of  S.W.  winds 
from  April  to  October,  is  in  from  7  (o  8  fathoms,  vrilh  the 
light-house  bearing  S.  by  E.  i  E.,  Dutch  church  E.  by  S.  In 
the  N.E.  monsoon  from  November  to  A]>ril,  it  is  niore  con- 
venient to  anchor  in  6A  fathoms,  with  the  light-house  bearing 
S.  or  S.  i  E.,  and  the  Dutch  church  E.S.E. 

Shins  requiring  pilots  to  conduct  them  to  the  anchorage 
should  make  the  usual  signal ;  the  charge  for  pilotage  is  t5«. 

The  bar  is  a  bank  of  sand  with  7  feet  water  on  Hs  shallowest 
part,  the  northern  extremity  being  about  400  yards  N.W.  of 
the  Custom-house  Point ;  small  vessels  that  draw  (ess  than  10 
feet  water,  ride  within  the  bar  protected  £rom  the  S.W.  wind 
and  sea. 

When  the  sea  is  high,  it  lireaks  with  great  force  on  the  bar, 
and  renders  the  passage  from  the  shipping  in  the  outer  road 
dangerous  for  small  lioats :  the  native  boats  generally  pass 
out  and  in  to  the  southward  of  the  t>ar,  close  to  the  brealters 
on  the  rocky  point  of  the  Custom-house  ;  but  as  the  passage  is 
narrow,  it  should  not  \*e  attempte<l  by  strangers:  when  the  sea 
breaks  on  the  bar,  it  is  better  to  proceed  round  to  thenorthwatd 
of  the  bfti,  which  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  breakers. 

A\'Tiat  is  strictly  understood  by  a  gale  of  wind,  is  a  rare  oc- 
currence at  Columbo:  this  may  be  owing  lothe  vicinity  of  the 
equator.  The  strong  gales  which  blow  on  the  Malabar  coast  arc 
felt  in  small  squalls,  and  a  high  sea,  but  there  is  scarcely  wind 
to  endanger  vessels  properly  found  in  pround  Lickling ;  it  is  true, 
ships  have  sometimes  required  the  aid  of  a  wcond  anchor,  but 
in  most  cases  the  cause  has  been  attributable  to  some  defect  in 
the  first  anchor  or  cable,  a  light  anchor,  an  anchor  breaking, 
a  short  chain,  or  the  chain  coming  unshackled :  an  instance 
occurred  in  Columbo  road,  of  two  ships  receiving  carj^o  during 
the  S.W.  monsoon,  whose  chain  cables  came  unshackled 
twice ;   twice  did  it  occur  to  each  ship. 

On  the  2d  of  June.  1831,  the  Hector  drove  in  a  squall ; 
having  about  HO  fatlioms  of  chain  ahead,  they  let  go  the  second 
anchor;  but  finding  the  ship  did  not  immediately  bring  up, 
they  made  sail  and  hbipi>ed  their  cables:  this  ship  stood  out  of 
the  roads  under  double-reefed  fore  and  mizen  ton-sails,  and 
from  \U  size,  a  single -reef e<l  main  top-sail,  foresail,  fare,  and 
main  trysails  and  driver,  and  returned  to  anchorage  on  the 
4th.  Instances  of  ships  putting  to  sea  are  rare,  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  although  the  sea  is  high,  the  wind  Is  not 
violent :  and  as  at  these  times  the  rain  having  fallen  In  the 
interior,  strong  freshes  escape  to  the  S.W'.,  from  the  Kalany 
Ganga;  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  Columlw  road  proves 
a  safe  anclioragc. 
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Trade  and  Navigation  qf  Ceylon. — The  quantity  and  estimated  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  fVom 
Ceylon  in  ]8J0,l)eginningwithcinnamon,  the  most  important  of  all,  were  as  follow:  viz.  Cinnamon  380,000  lbs., 
value  \il,iAK>l. ;  arrack  73;>,47- gallons,  value  i!4,ri(Hi/.  ;  coir,  and  coir  ropes  and  cables,  ],t!)<J,4;),'>  lbs.,  value 
S,4.'y/. ;  cocoa  nuts  2,HV2,4l>5,  value  2,5'.'8/.  -,  cocoa  nut  oil  118,511  gallons,  value  8,yt)2/. ;  clianks  and  diank 
rings  822,8  JO  pieces,  valucJ.OSO/. ;  plumbago  .'J0,(i29  lbs.,  value  ISO/.  ;  jaggery  29'2,e8;3  lbs.,  value3,()00/.  ;  coflee 
l,i>6<>,4;»0lbs.,  value  l'.',-.>-'/. ;  areca  nuts  3,348,97- lbs.,  value  li;,0ti4/.  ;  tobacco  and  sherroots  1,095,673  lbs., 
value  4,89fi/.  The  destination  and  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Ceylon  in  1830,  were,  to  Great  Britain, 
168,57G/. ;  to  British  colonies,  including  India,  80,075/.  :  to  lort;ign  states,  1,536/.  ;  being,  in  all,  250,7^^7/.  : 
but  to  this  has  to  be  added,  for  the  value  of  the  pearl  fishery  in  1830,  24,023/. :  making  an  aggregate  sum  of 
C74,S107. 

Of  the  imports,  the  principal  are  rice  and  other  grain,  the  estimated  value  of  the  quantity  imported  in 
1830  being  141,761/. ;  the  next  article  of  importance  is  cotton  cloth,  mostly  brought  from  India,  estimated 
at  123,759/.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  very  trifling  ;  their  entire  value  in  1830  being  only  esti- 
mated at  40,777/.  The  total  imports  during  that  year  amounted  to  349,581/. ;  of  whicli  274,570/.  were  from 
Br-tish  colonies,  including  India  and  Cliinji.* 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  ships  entering  Ceylon  inwards  in  1830  were  as  follow;  — 


From  Great  Britain. 

From  British  Colonies  and 
India. 

From  Foreign  Slates. 

Total. 

Ships. 
11 

Ton$. 

3,911 

Ships. 

878 

Tons. 
60,157 

akins. 

169 

Tom. 
12.962 

Ships. 
1,058 

77,O30t 

Extent,  Population,  lievemte,  Sfc.  of  Ceylon.  —  The  area  of  Ceylon  ha.s  been  computed 
at  24,664  square  miles.  Its  population  has  been  much  exaggerated ;  having  frequently 
been  estimated  as  high  as  2,000,000,  and  even  Mr.  Bertolacei  reckoned  it  at  1,500,000. 
— (  View  of  Ceylon,  p.  65.)  But  it  was  found  hy  an  actual  enumeration  taken  in  1831, 
that  the  total  popidation  did  not  exceed  950,000,  of  which  about  6,600  where  whites.  It 
8pi)ears  from  the  official  accounts  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee  in  1825,  that 
during  the  14  years  ending  with  1824,  tlie  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  in  the 
island  amounted  to  1,365,452/.,  at  the  same  time  that  various  heavy  items  of  expense 
are  not  included  in  this  account.  But  according  to  a  statement  in  the  Ceylon  Almanac 
/or  1833,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  authority,  there  was,  during  the  3  years  ending 
with  1831,  an  aggregate  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  174,828/.  We  may, 
however,  observe  that  tlic  accoimts  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee  differ  very  widely, 
for  the  period  to  which  they  apply,  from  those  in  the  Ceylon  Almanac  ;  so  much  so, 
that  while,  according  to  the  former,  there  was,  in  1822,  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
revenue  of  55,896/.,  there  wa.s,  according  to  the  latter,  an  excess  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penditure of  1.5,323/.  !  Of  course,  we  do  not  presume  to  say  which  of  these  accounts  is 
most  to  be  relied  upon.  Probably  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  neither  is 
tntitled  to  implicit  credit. 

A  part,  at  least,  of  the  former  excess  of  expenditure  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  nature 
of  the  establishment  kept  up  in  the  island;  which,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  expcnsive- 
ness,  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  beyond  what  was  really  required.  W'e  arc,  how- 
CNer,  disposed  to  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  is  to  bea.scribed  to  the  poverty 
and  backward  state  of  the  colony,  arising  from  the  perpetual  interference  of  government 
with  every  branch  of  industry.  All  the  restrictive  regulations  enacted  by  the  Dutch 
more  than  a  century  ago  were  kept  uj)  till  1832.  Tlie  cultivation  of  cinnamon,  the 
fisiiery  of  pearls  and  chanks,  tlie  digging  for  chaya  root,  the  felling  of  timber,  &c.  —  (see 
tiiese  articles)  —  have  been  all  mono))olised  by  government,  and  were  carried  on  exclusively 
either  by  its  servants  or  by  tliose  whom  it  had  licensed.  A  country  where  most  of 
the  ])rincipal  branches  of  industry  were  subjected  to  such  restriction.s,  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  languishing.  We  believe,  too,  that  most  of  these  monoi)olies  have  not 
been  worth  the  expense  attending  tlicm.  In  fact,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  island, 
iiK'kuling  land  rent,  customs,  cinnamon  monopoly,  &c.,  very  seldom  exceeds  .360,000/.  a 
year  ;  but  looking  at  its  extent,  its  fertility,  its  favourable  situation  for  commerce,  and 
the  advantage  it  enjoys  in  the  possession  of  cinnamon,  can  any  one  doubt  that,  were  it 
1  ightly  governed,  its  trade  and  revenue  would  be  ftir  greater  than  they  are  ?  Notliin<T  is 
M-antcd  hut  the  ado|)tion  of  measures  calculated  to  give  freedom  and  security  to  indusfrj', 
and  the  im])<)sitioii  of  moderate  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  to  increase  them  both  in 
a  very  high  degree. 

Wc  are  glad  to  have  to  state  that  government  seems,  in  part  at  least,  to  have  at 
length  come  round  to  this  way  of  thinking;  and  that,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  jiresent 
governor  (Sir  It.  W.  Ilorton),  the  system  of  compulsory  labour  has  been  relinquished, 
and  most  monopolies,  including  that  of  cinnamon,  been  thrown  tqi.  This  wise  and 
liberal  conduct  will,  no  doubt,  ))0  productive  of  the  most  bentlicial  eflects.  These,  how- 
ever, will  Ih!  materially  lessened  by  the  exorbitant  duty  of  3.?.  per  lb.  laid  on  the  ex- 
portation of  cinnamon  !  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  for  what  otlier  purpose  so 
oppressive  a  duty  could  be  impased,  except  it  were  to  countervail   the  advantages  that 


„t*i  liJUi  ^y«?'i''°i""  l**"  e*l-  P-.+lS.)  cMimatwl  the  exports  of  Ceylon  at  1,.';00,000/.  a  year,  and  the 
at  1,(KK),000/.  !     Perhaps  a  third  of  the  Doctor's  estimates  are  about  cqu.illy  near  the  mirk 
■    V^",  "''^"'?*?  rcturi.g  of  the  trade  of  Ceylon  for  18.31  have  as  yet  (10th  of  October,  IK.wi  been  i 
HI  fciigland.     Those  given  m  the  papers  printed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1831,  arc  rcallyfor 
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would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly.  It  is  not,  however, 
possible  that  so  mischievous  an  impost  should  be  maintained.  —  (See  Cinnamon.) 
Among  other  improvements  recently  introduced  into  the  island,  may  be  mentioned  the 
eitJiblishmcnt  of  a  mail  coach  from  Columbo  to  Candy. 

COLUMBO  ROOT(Du.  Columbo  wortel ;  Fr.  Racine  de  Colombo;  Get.  Columbo- 
wurzel ;  It.  liadice  di  Columbo;  Port.  Raiz  de  Columba ;  Sp.  liaiz  de  Columbo;  Mo- 
samb.  Kalumb),  the  root  of  the  plant  of  that  name.  It  is  a  staple  export  of  the 
Portuguese  from  INIosambique.  It  is  not  cultivated,  but  grows  naturally  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  imported  in  circular  pieces,  from  i  an  inch  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
generally  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  bark  is  wrinkled  and  thick,  of  a  brownish 
colour  without,  and  a  brightish  yellow  within  ;  the  pith  is  spongy,  yellowish,  and  slightly 
striped :  when  fresh,  its  smell  is  rather  aromatic ;  it  is  disagreeably  bitter,  and  slightly 
pungent  to  the  taste,  somewhat  resembling  mustard  that  has  been  too  long  kept. 
Choose  the  largest  pieces,  fresh,  and  of  a  good  colour,  as  free  from  worms  as  possible, 
rejecting  that  which  is  small  and  broken.  The  freight  is  calculated_at  16  cwt.  to  a  ton. 
' — (Milburn's   Orient.   Com.) 

COMBS  (Ger.  Kamme ;  Du.  Kammen  ;  Fr.  Peignes ;  It.  Peltini ;  Sp.  Peines ;  Rus. 
Grebnii ;  Lat.  Pectines),  instruments  for  combing  the  hair,  sometimes  made  of  horns  of 
bullocks,  or  of  elephants'  and  sea-horses'  teeth ;  sometimes  also  of  tortoiseshell,  and 
sometimes  of  box  or  holly  wood. 

I  COMMERCE,  from  commutatio  mercium,  is  simply,  as  its  name  imports,  the  exchange 
of  commodities  for  commodities. 

I.  Origin  of   Commerce.  —  Mercantile  Classes. 

II.  Home  Trade. 

III.  Foreign  Trade. 

IV.  Restrictions  on  Commerce. 


'    I.   Origin  of  Commerce.  —  Mercantile  Classes. 

(1.)  Tlie  Origin  of  Commerce  is  coeval  with  the  first  dawn  of  civilisation.  The  mo- 
ment that  individuals  ceased  to  supply  themselves  directly  with  the  various  articles  and 
accommodations  they  made  use  of,  that  moment  must  a  commercial  intercourse  have 
begun  to  grow  up  amongst  them.  For  it  is  only  by  exchanging  that  portion  of  the 
produce  raised  by  ourselves  that  exceeds  our  own  consumption,  for  portions  of  the  sur- 
plus produce  raised  by  others,  that  the  division  of  employments  can  be  introduced,  or 
that  different  individuals  can  apply  themselves  in  preference  to  different  pursuits. 

Not  only,  however,  does  commerce  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  village  or 
parish  to  combine  their  separate  effbrts  to  accomplish  some  common  object,  but  it  also 
enables  those  of  different  provinces  and  kingdoms  to  apply  themselves  in  an  especial 
manner  to  those  callings,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  the  district  or  country 
which  they  occupy  gives  them  some  peculiar  advantage.  Tliis  territorial  division  of 
labour  has  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else  to  increase  the  wealth  and  acce- 
lerate the  civilisation  of  mankind.  Were  it  not  for  it,  we  should  be  destitute  of  a  vast 
number  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  enjoyments,  which  we  now  possess  ;  while 
the  price  of  the  few  that  would  remain  would,  in  most  instances,  be  very  greatly  in- 
creased. But  whatever  advantages  may  be  derived, — and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  either  their  magnitude  or  importance,  —  from  availing  ourselves  of  the  pecu- 
liar capacities  of  production  enjoyed  by  others,  are  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  commerce  as 
tiieir  real  source  and  origin. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  in  this  article  with  respect  to  the  practical  details 
connected  with  the  different  departments  of  commerce.  These  will  be  found  under  the 
various  titles  to  which  they  refer.  Our  object,  at  present,  is  merely  to  show  the  nature 
and  influence  of  commerce  in  general,  and  of  the  restrictions  that  have  sometimes  been 
imposed  upon  it.  We  shall  begin  by  endeavouring,  first  of  all,  to  give  some  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  services  performed  by  those  individuals  by  whom  commercial  under- 
takings are  usually  carried  on.  In  the  second  place,  we  shall  consider  the  influence  of 
the  home  trade,  or  of  the  intercourse  subsisting  amongst  individuals  of  the  same  country. 
In  the  third  place,  we  shall  consider  the  influence  of  foreign  trade,  or  of  that  intercourse 
which  subsists  amongst  individuals  belonging  to  different  countries.  After  these  topics 
have  been  discussed,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  what  has  been  termed  the  restric- 
tive system ;  or  on  the  principles  involved  in  the  regulations  enacted  at  different  times, 
in  this  and  other  countries,  for  the  government  and  direction  of  commerce. 

(2.)  Mercantile  Classes.  —  While  the  exchange  of  diflTercnt  products  is  carried  on  by 
the  producers  themselves,  they  must  unavoidably  lose  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  expe- 
rience many  inconveniences.  Were  there  no  merchants,  a  farmer  wishing  to  sell  his 
jrop  would  be  obliged,  in   the  first  place,  to  seek  for  customers,  and  to  dispose  of  his 
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corn  as  nearly  as  possible  in  such  quantities  as  might  suit  the  demands  of  the  various 
individuals  inclined  to  buy  it  ;  and  after  getting  its  price,  he  would  next  be  obliged  to 
send  to  10  or  20  different  and,  perhaps,  remote  places,  for  the  commodities  he  wanted  to 
get  in  its  stead.  So  that  besides  being  exposed  to  a  world  of  trouble  and  inconvenience, 
his  attention  would  be  continually  diverted  from  the  labours  of  his  farm.  Under  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  work  of  production,  in  every  different  employment,  would  be  meet- 
ing with  perpetual  interruptions,  and  many  branches  of  industry  that  are  successfully 
carried  on  in  a  commercial  country  would  not  be  undertaken. 

The  establishment  of  a  distinct  mercantile  class  cflectually  obviates  these  inconve- 
niences. When  a  set  of  dealers  erect  warehouses  and  shops  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  all  descriptions  of  commodities,  every  producer,  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  seeking 
customers,  and  knowing  beforehand  where  he  may  at  all  times  be  supplied  with  such 
products  as  he  requires,  devotes  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  his  proper  business. 
The  intervention  of  merchants  gives  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  motion  to  the 
plough  and  the  loom.  Were  the  class  of  traders  annihilated,  all  the  springs  of  industry 
would  be  paralysed.  The  numberless  difficulties  that  would  then  occur  in  efiecting  ex- 
changes would  lead  each  particular  family  to  endeavour  to  produce  all  the  articles  they 
had  occasion  for :  society  would  thus  be  thrown  back  into  primcEval  barbarism  and 
ignorance  ;  the  divisions  of  labour  would  be  relinquished ;  and  the  desire  to  rise  in 
the  world  and  improve  our  condition  would  decline,  according  as  it  became  more  diffi- 
cult to  gratify  it.  What  sort  of  agricultural  management  could  be  expected  from 
farmers  who  had  to  manufacture  their  own  wool,  and  make  their  own  shoes?  And  what 
sort  of  manufacturers  would  those  be,  who  were  every  now  and  then  obliged  to  leave  the 
shuttle  for  tlie  plough,  or  the  needle  for  the  anvil  ?  A  society,  without  that  distinction 
of  employments  and  professions  resulting  from  the  division  of  labour,  that  is,  without 
commerce,  would  be  totally  destitute  of  arts  or  sciences  of  any  sort.  It  is  by  the  assist- 
ance each  individual  renders  to  and  receives  from  his  neighbours,  by  every  one  applying 
himself  in  preference  to  some  peculiar  task,  and  combining,  though  probably  without 
intending  it,  his  eflbrts  with  those  of  others,  that  civilised  man  becomes  equal  to  the 
most  gigantic  efforts,  and  appears  endowed  with  almost  omnipotent  power. 

The  mercantile  class  has  generally  been  divided  into  two  subordinate  classes  —  the 
wholesale  dealers,  and  the  retail  dealers.  The  former  purchase  the  various  products  of 
art  and  industry  in  the  places  where  they  are  produced,  or  are  least  valuable,  and  carry 
them  to  those  where  they  are  more  valuable,  or  where  they  are  more  in  demand ;  and 
the  latter,  having  purchased  the  commodities  of  the  wholesale  dealers,  or  the  producers, 
collect  them  in  shops,  and  sell  them  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as  may  best 
suit  the  public  demand.  These  classes  of  dealers  are  alike  useful  ;  and  the  separation 
that  has  been  effected  between  their  employments  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous  divi- 
sions of  labour.  The  operations  of  the  wholesale  merchant  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  miner.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  makes  any  change  on  the  bodies  which  he 
carries  from  jilace  to  place.  All  the  difference  between  them  consists  in  this,  —  that  the 
miner  carries  them  from  below  ground  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  the  merchant 
carries  them  from  one  point  to  another  on  its  surface.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  value 
given  to  commodities  by  the  operations  of  the  wholesale  merchant  may  frc(juently  ex- 
ceed that  given  to  them  by  the  producers.  The  labour  or  expense  required  to  dig  a 
quantity  of  coal  from  the  mine,  does  not  exceed  what  is  required  for  its  conveyance  from 
Newcastle  to  London  ;  and  it  is  a  far  more  difficult  and  costly  affair  to  fetch  a  piece  of 
timber  from  Canada  to  England,  than  to  cut  down  the  tree.  In  this  respect  there  is 
no  difference  between  commerce  and  agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  latter  give 
utility  to  matter,  by  bestowing  on  it  such  a  shape  as  may  best  fit  it  for  ministering  to 
our  wants  and  comforts ;  and  the  former  gives  additional  utility  to  the  products  of  the 
agriculturist  and  manufacturer,  by  bringing  them  from  where  they  are  of  comparatively 
little  use,  or  are  in  excess,  to  where  they  are  of  comparatively  great  use,  or  arc 
deficient. 

If  the  wholesale  merchant  were  himself  to  retail  the  goods  he  has  brought  from 
ditlerent  places,  he  would  require  a  proportional  increase  of  capital  ;  and  it  would  be 
iuipossil>le  for  him  to  give  that  exclusive  attention  to  any  department  of  his  business, 
which  is  indispensable  to  it»  being  carried  on  in  the  best  manner.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  each  dealer,  as  of  each  workman,  to  confine  himself  to  some  one  business.  15y  this 
means  each  trade  is  belter  understood,  better  cultivated,  and  carried  on  in  the  chea])est 
possible  manner.  Hut  whether  carried  on  by  a  separate  class  of  individuals  or  not,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  retailing  of  commodities  is  indispensable.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  cargo 
of  tea  should  be  imported  from  China,  or  a  cargo  of  sugar  from  Jamaica.  Most  indi- 
viduals have  some  demand  for  these  articles;  but  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  jirivatc 
person,  even  in  London,  requiring  so  large  a  supjily  of  them  for  his  own  consumption. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  they  must  be  retailed;  that  is,  they  must  be  sold  in  such  quan- 
tities and  at  such  times  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  all  classes  of  consumers.      And  since 
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it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  tliat  this  necessary  business  will  be  best  conducted  by  a  class 
of  traders  distinct  from  the  wholesale  dealers,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  their  em- 
ployment is  equally  conducive  as  that  of  the  others  to  the  public  interest,  or  that  it  tends 
equally  to  augment  national  wealth  and  comfort. 

II.    Home  Trade. 

Ilie  observations  already  made  serve  to  show  the  influence  of  the  home  trade  in 
gllowing  individuals  to  confine  their  attention  to  some  one  employinent,  and  to  prosecute 
it  writhout  interruption.  But  it  is  not  in  this  respect  only  that  the  establishment  of  the 
home  trade  is  advantageous.  It  is  so  in  a  still  greater  degree,  by  its  allowing  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  different  districts  of  the  empire  to  titrn  their  labour  into  those  channels 
in  which  it  will  be  most  productive.  The  different  soils,  different  minerals,  and  different 
climates  of  different  districts,  fit  them  for  being  appropriated,  in  preference,  to  certain 
species  of  industry.  A  district,  like  Lancashire,  where  coal  is  abundant,  which  has  an 
easy  access  to  the  ocean,  and  a  considerable  command  of  internal  navigation,  is  the  na- 
tural seat  of  manufactures.  Wheat  and  other  species  of  grain  are  the  natural  products 
of  rich  arable  soils ;  and  cattle,  after  being  reared  in  mountainous  districts,  are  most 
advantageously  fattened  in  meadows  and  low  grounds.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  districts,  by  confining  themselves  to  those  branches  of  industry  for 
t!>e  successful  prosecution  of  which  they  have  some  peculiar  capability,  and  exchanging 
their  surjilus  produce  for  that  of  others,  will  obtain  an  incomparably  larger  supply  of  all 
sorts  of  useful  and  desirable  products,  than  they  could  do,  were  they  to  apply  themselves 
indiscriminately  to  every  different  business.  The  territorial  division  of  labour  is,  if  pos- 
sible, even  more  advantageous  tlian  its  division  among  individuals.  A  person  may  be 
what  is  commonly  termed  Jack  of  all  trudes ;  and  though  it  is  next  to  certain  that  he 
will  not  be  well  acquainted  with  any  one  of  them,  he  may  nevertheless  make  some  sort 
of  rude  efforts  in  them  all.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  the  same  soil  or  the  same 
minerals  to  every  different  purpose.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  country,  provided  it  were  divided  into  small  districts  without  any  inter- 
course with  each  other,  or  with  foreigners,  could  not,  how  well  soever  labour  might  l>e- 
divided  among  themselves,  be  otherwise  than  poor  and  miserable.  Some  of  them  might 
have  a  superabundance  of  corn,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  wholly  destitute  of 
wine,  coal,  and  iron ;  while  others  might  have  the  largest  supplies  of  the  latter  articles, 
with  but  very  little  grain.  But  in  commercial  countries  no  such  anomalies  can  exist. 
Opulence  and  comfort  are  there  universally  diffused.  The  labours  of  the  mercantile 
classes  enable  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  to  apply  themselves  principally  to  those- 
employments  that  are  naturally  best  suited  to  them.  This  superadding  of  the  division- 
of  labour  among  different  provinces  to  its  division  among  different  individuals,  renders 
the  productive  powers  of  industry  immeasvu-ai)ly  greater  ;  and  augments  the  mass  of 
necessaries,  conveniences,  and  enjoyments,  in  a  degree  that  could  not  previously  have- 
been  conceived  possible,  and  which  cannot  be  exceeded,  except  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  commerce. 

"  With  the  benefit  of  commerce,"  says  an  eloquent  and  philosophical  writer,  "  or  a 
ready  exchange  of  commodities,  every  individual  is  enabled  to  avail  himself,  to  the 
utmost,  of  the  peculiar  advantage  of  his  place ;  to  work  on  the  peculiar  materials  with 
M'hich  nature  has  furnished  him ;  to  humour  his  genius  or  disposition,  and  betake  him- 
self to  the  task  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  succeed.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
mountain  may  betake  himself  to  the  culture  of  his  woods  and  the  manufacture  of  his 
timber  ;  the  owner  of  pasture  lands  may  betake  himself  to  the  care  of  his  herds  ;  the 
owner  of  the  clay-pit  to  the  manufacture  of  his  pottery  ;  and  the  husbandman  to  the 
culture  of  his  fields,  or  the  rearing  of  his  cattle.  And  any  one  commodity,  however  it 
may  form  but  a  small  part  in  the  accommodations  of  human  life,  may,  inider  the  facility 
of  commerce,  find  a  market  in  which  it  may  be  exchanged  for  what  will  procure  any 
other  part,  or  the  whole  :  so  that  the  owner  of  the  clay-pit,  or  the  industrious  potter, 
witlK)ut  producing  any  one  article  immediately  fit  to  supply  his  own  necessities,  may 
obtain  passession  of  all  that  he  wants.  And  commerce,  in  which  it  appears  that  com- 
modities are  merely  exchanged,  and  nothing  produced,  is,  nevertheless,  in  its  etrects,. 
very  productive,  because  it  ministers  a  facility  and  an  encouragement  to  every  artist  in 
multiplying  the  productions  of  his  own  art;  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  mass  of  wealllv 
in  the  world,  in  being  the  occasion  that  much  is  produced,"  —  (^Ferffuson's  Principles  Oj 
Moral  Science,  vol.  ii.   p.  4'24.) 

The  roads  and  canals  that  intersect  a  country,  and  open  an  easy  communication  be-» 
tween  its  remotest  extremities,  render  the  greatest  service  to  internal  commerce,  and  also 
to  agriculture  and  manufactures.  A  diminution  of  the  expense  of  carriage  has,  in  fact, 
the  same  efl'ect  as  a  diminution  of  flie  direct  cost  of  production.  If  the  coals  brought 
into  a  city  sell  at  20.s.  a  ton,  of  which  the  carriage  amounts  to  a  half,  or  10*'.,  it  is  j)Iaii» 
that  in  the  event  of  an  improved  communication,  such  as  a  more  level  or  direct  road,  a 
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railway,  or  a  canal,  being  opened  for  the  conveyance  of  the  coals,  and  that  they  can,  by 
its  means,  be  imported  for  half  the  previous  expease,  their  price  will  immediately  fall  to 
15s.  a  ton;  just  as  it  would  have  done,  had  the  expense  of  extracting  them  from  the 
mine  been  reduced  a  half. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  merest  elements  of  political  science  is  aware  that  em- 
ployments are  more  and  more  subdivided,  that  more  powerful  machinery  is  introduced, 
and  the  productive  powers  of  labour  increased,  according  as  larger  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation congregate  together.  In  a  great  town  like  London,  Glasgow,  or  IManchester,  the 
same  number  of  hands  will  perform  much  more  work  than  in  a  small  village,  where  each 
individual  has  to  perform  several  operations,  and  where  the  scale  of  employment  is  not 
suificiently  large  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  extensive  and  complicated  machinery. 
But  the  great  towns  with  which  England  is  studded,  could  not  exist  without  our  im- 
proved means  of  communication.  These,  however,  enable  their  inhabitants  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  bulky  products  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mines  almost  as  cheap  as  if 
they  lived  in  country  villages  ;  securing  to  them  all  the  advantages  of  concentration, 
with  but  fuw  of  its  inconveniences.  Uoads  and  canals  are  thus  productive  of  a  double 
benefit ;  for  while,  by  affording  comparatively  cheap  raw  materials  to  the  manufacturers, 
they  give  them  the  means  of  perfectmg  the  divisions  of  labour,  and  of  supplying  propor- 
tionally cheap  manufactured  goods  ;  the  latter  are  conveyed  by  their  means,  and  at  an 
extremely  small  expense,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country.  The  direct  advantages 
which  they  confer  on  agriculture' are  not  less  important.  Without  them  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  carry  to  a  distance  sufficient  supplies  of  lime,  marl,  shells,  and  other  bulky 
and  heavy  articles  necessary  to  give  luxuriance  to  the  crops  of  rich  soils,  and  to  render 
those  that  are  poor  productive.  Good  roads  and  canals,  therefore,  by  furnishing  the 
agriculturists  with  cheap  and  abundant  supplies  of  manure,  reduce,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  cost  of  produciny  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  cost  of  bringing  them 
to  market. 

In  other  respects,  the  advantages  resulting  from  improved  communications  are  probably 
even  more  striking.  They  give  the  same  common  interest  to  every  different  part  of  the 
most  widely  extended  empire  ;  and  put  down,  or  rather  prevent,  any  attempt  at  monopoly 
on  the  |)art  of  the  dealers  of  particular  districts,  by  bringing  them  into  competition  with 
those  of  all  the  others.  Nothing  in  a  state  enjoying  great  facilities  of  communication  is 
separate  and  uncoimected.  All  is  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  dependent.  Every  man 
n-aturally  gets  into  the  precise  situation  that  he  is  best  fitted  to  fill  ;  and  each,  co-oper- 
ating with  every  one  else,  contributes  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  extend  the  limits  of 
production  and  civilisation.  —  (See  Roads.) 

Such  being  the  nature  and  vast  extent  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  home  trade, 
it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  give  it  every  proper  encouragement  and 
protection.  It  will  be  found  however,  on  a  little  consideration,  that  this  duty  is  rather 
negative  than  jjositive  —  that  it  consists  less  in  the  framing  of  regulations,  than  in  the 
removal  of  obstacles.  The  error  of  governments  in  matters  of  trade  has  not  been  that 
they  have  done  too  little,  but  that  they  have  attempted  too  much.  It  will  be  afterwards 
sliown  that  the  encouragement  which  has  been  afforded  to  the  producers  of  certain 
species  of  articles  in  preference  to  others,  has  uniformly  been  productive  of  disadvantage. 
In  the  mean  time  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  encouragement  which  a  prudent  and 
enlightened  government  bestows  on  industry,  will  e(jiially  extend  to  all  its  branches ; 
and  will  be  especially  directed  to  the  removal  of  every  thing  that  may  in  any  respect 
fetter  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  the  power  of  individuals  to  engage  in  different 
employments.  All  regulations,  whatever  be  their  object,  that  operate  either  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  commodities  from  one  i)art  of  the  emi)ire  to  another,  or  the  free  circu- 
lation of  labour,  necessarily  tend  to  cheek  the  division  of  employments  and  the  spirit  of 
competition  and  emulation,  and  must,  in  conse<iuence,  lessen  the  amount  of  produce. 
The  same  principle  that  prompts  to  ojjen  roads,  to  construct  bridges  and  canals,  ought 
to  lead  every  people  to  erase  from  the  statute  book  every  regulation  which  either  prevents 
or  fetters  the  operations  of  the  merchant,  aiui  the  free  disposal  of  capital  and  labour. 
Whether  the  freedom  of  internal  commerce  and  industry  be  interrupted  by  impassable 
mountains  and  swamps,  or  by  oppressive  tolls  or  restrictive  regulations,  the  effect  is 
equally  pernicious. 

The  common  law  and  the  ancient  statute  law  of  England  are  decidedly  hostile  to 
monopolies,  or  to  the  granting  of  powers  to  any  particular  class  of  individuals  to  furnish 
the  market  with  commodities.  Lord  Coke  distinctly  states,  "  that  all  monopolies  con- 
cerning trade  and  traffic  arc  against  the  liberty  and  freedom  granted  by  tlie  great 
charter,  and  divers  other  acts  of  parliament  which  are  good  conunentaries  ujion  that 
charter."  —  (2  Inst.  G3. )  And  he  affirms,  in  another  place,  that  "  Commercium  jure 
i/eiiiium  commune  esse  debet,  et  non  in  monopolium  et  privatum  paululorum  questu}n  conver- 
icndum.      Iniquum  est  aliis  permittere,  aliis  inhihere  mcrcatiiram." 

IJut,  notwithstanding  this  concurrence  of  the  common  and  statute  law  of  the  country 
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in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  industry,  during  the  arbitrary  reigns  of  the  princes  of  tlic 
house  of  Tudor,  the  notion  that  the  crown  was  by  its  prerogative  entitled  to  dispense 
with  any  law  to  the  contrary,  and  to  establish  monopolies,  became  fashionable  among  the 
court  lawyers,  and  was  acted  upon  to  a  very  great  extent.  Few  things,  indeed,  occasioned 
so  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  the  multiplication  of  monopolies  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  by  the  crown,  and  the  court  party  in  parlia- 
ment, the  grievance  became  at  length  so  intolerable  as  to  give  rise  to  the  famous  statute 
of  1654  (21  James  1.  c.  3.),  by  which  all  monopolies,  grants,  letters  patent,  and  licences 
for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  and  making  of  goods  and  manutaetures,  not  given  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  are  declared  to  be  "  ultogethcr  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  void, 
and  of  none  effect."  This  statute  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and 
has,  perhaps,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  development  of  industry,  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  With  the  exception  of  the  monopoly  of  printing  Bibles,  and 
the  restraints  imposed  by  the  diarters  of  bodies  legally  incorporated,  the  freedom  of 
internal  industry  has  ever  since  been  vigilantly  protected ;  full  scope  has  been  given 
to  the  principle  of  competition  ;  the  whole  kingdom  has  been  subjected  to  the  simie  equal 
law ;  no  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  freest  transfer  of  commodities 
from  one  county  or  place  to  another  ;  tlie  home  trade  has  been  perfectly  unfettered  ;  and 
though  the  public  have  not  been  supplied  with  commodities  at  so  low  a  price  as  they 
might  have  obtained  them  for,  had  there  been  no  restrictions  on  foreign  commerce,  they 
have  obtained  them  at  the  lowest  price  that  woidd  suffice  to  pay  the  home  producers  the 
cost  of  producing  and  bringing  them  to  market.  It  is  to  this  freedom  that  the  com- 
paratively flourishing  state  of  industry  in  Great  Britain  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 

III.    FoREiGK  Trade. 

What  the  home  trade  is  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  same  country,  foreign  trade 
is  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Particular  countries  produce  only  particular  com- 
modities, and,  were  it  not  for  foreign  commerce,  would  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  but 
such  as  are  indigenous  to  their  own  soil.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  reflected 
on  the  subject,  to  imagine  what  a  vast  deduction  would  be  made,  not  only  from  the 
comforts,  but  even  from  the  necessaries,  of  every  commercial  people,  were  its  intercourse 
with  strangers  put  an  end  to.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  in  Great  Britain 
■we  owe  to  our  intercourse  with  others  a  full  half  or  more  of  all  that  we  enjoy.  We  are 
not  only  indebted  to  it  for  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  and  for  supplies  of  wine, 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  the  precious  metals,  &c.  ;  but  we  are  also  indebted  to  it  tor  most  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  we  now  cultivate.  At  the  same  time,  too,  that  foreign 
commerce  supplies  us  with  an  immense  variety  of  most  important  articles,  of  which  we 
must  otherwise  have  been  wholly  ignorant,  it  enables  us  to  employ  our  industry  in  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  sure  to  be  most  jiroductive,  and  reduces  the  price  of  almost  every 
article.  We  do  not  misemploy  our  labour  in  raising  sugar  from  tlie  beet-root,  in  culti- 
vating tobacco,  or  in  forcing  vines  ;  but  we  employ  ourselves  in  those  departments  of  manu- 
facturing industry  in  which  our  command  of  coal,  of  capital,  and  of  improved  machinery, 
give  us  an  advantage ;  and  obtain  the  articles  produced  more  cheaply  by  foreigners,  in 
exchange  for  the  surplus  produce  of  those  branches  in  which  we  have  a  superiority  over 
them.  A  commercial  nation  like  England  avails  herself  of  all  the  peculiar  facilities  of 
production  given  by  Providence  to  different  countries.  To  produce  claret  here  is 
perhaps  impossible ;  and  at  all  events  it  could  not  be  accomplished,  imless  at  more  than 
100  times  the  expense  required  for  its  productiori  in  France.  We  do  not,  however, 
deny  ourselves  the  gratification  derivable  from  its  use ;  and  to  obtain  it,  we  have  only  to 
send  to  France,  or  to  some  country  indebted  to  France,  some  article  in  the  production 
of  which  we  have  an  advantage,  and  we  get  claret  in  exchange  at  the  price  which  it 
takes  to  raise  it  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  One  country  has  jicculiar 
capacities  for  raising  corn,  bot  is  at  the  same  time  destitute  of  wine,  silk,  and  tea; 
another,  ag.iin,  has  peculiar  facilities  for  raising  the  latter,  but  is  destitute  of  the  former  j 
and  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  a  single  country  which  is  abundantly  sujjplied  with  any 
considerable  variety  of  commodities  of  domestic  growth.  Non  07nnis  fert  omnia  tellus. 
Providence,  by  giving  to  each  particular  nation  something  which  the  others  want,  has 
evidently  intended  thiit  they  should  be  mutually  dependent  upon  one  another.  And  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  cceteris  paribus,  those  must  be  tlie  richest  and  most  abundantly 
supplied  with  every  sort  of  useful  and  desirable  accommodation,  who  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace  witli  the  greatest  success,  and  deal  with  all  the  world  on  fair  and  liberal 
principles. 

"  The  commerce  of  one  country  with  another  is,  in  fact,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  able 
and  ])rc)found  writer,  "  merely  an  extension  of  that  division  of  labour  by  which  so  many 
benefits  are  conferred  upon  the  human  race.  As  the  same  country  is  rendered  the 
richer  by  the  trade  of  one  province  with  another ;  as  its  labour  becomes  thus  infinitely 
more  divided  and  more  productive  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been  j  and  as  the  mutual 
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supply  to  each  other  of  all  the  accommodations  which  one  province  has,  and  another 
wants,  multiplies  the  accommodations  of  the  whole,  and  the  country  becomes  thus  in  a 
wonderful  degree  more  opulent  and  liajipy ;  the  same  beautiful  train  of  consequences  is 
observalije  in  the  -world  at  large,  —  that  great  empire  of  which  the  different  kingdoms 
and  tribes  of  men  may  be  regarded  as  the  provinces.  In  this  magnificent  empire,  too, 
one  province  is  favourable  to  tlie  production  of  one  species  of  accommodation,  and  another 
province  to  another  :  by  their  mutual  intercourse  they  are  enabled  to  sort  and  distribute 
their  labour  as  most  peculiarly  suits  the  genius  of  each  particular  spot.  The  labour  of 
the  human  race  thus  becomes  much  more  productive,  and  every  species  of  accommodation 
is  afforded  in  much  greater  aijundance.  The  same  number  of  labourers,  whose  efforts 
rcight  have  been  expended  in  producing  a  very  insignificant  quantity  of  home-made 
luxuries,  may  thus,  in  Great  Uritain,  produce  a  quantity  of  articles  for  exportation, 
accommodated  to  the  wants  of  other  places,  and  pecidiarly  suited  to  the  genius  of 
Britain  to  furnish,  which  will  pin-chase  for  her  an  accumulation  of  the  luxuries  of  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  There  is  not  a  greater  proportion  of  her  population  employed  in 
administering  to  her  luxuries,  in  consequence  of  her  commerce  ;  there  is  probably  a  good 
deal  less  ;  but  their  labour  is  infinitely  more  productive :  the  portion  of  commoditiei 
which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  acquire  by  means  of  the  same  labour,  is  vastly  greater." 

—  (Miirs  Commerce  defended,  p.  38.) 

What  has  been  already  stated  is  sufficient  to  expose  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  opinion 
that  has  sometimes  been  maintained,  that  whatever  one  nation  may  gain  by  her  foreign 
commerce,  must  he  lost  by  some  one  else.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  how  such  a  notion 
should  ever  have  originated.  Commerce  is  not  directli/  productive,  nor  is  the  good  de- 
rived from  it  to  be  estimated  by  its  immediate  effects.  What  commercial  nations  give  is 
uniformly  the  fair  equivalent  of  what  tlicy  get.  In  their  dealings  they  do  not  prey 
upon  each  other,  but  are  benefited  alike.  The  advantage  of  commerce  consists  in  its 
enabling  labour  to  I)c  divided,  and  giving  each  people  the  power  of  supplying  themselves 
with  the  various  articles  for  which  they  have  a  demand,  at  the  lowest  price  required  for 
their  production  in  those  countries  and  places  where  they  are  raised  with  the  greatest 
facility.  We  import  wine  from  Portugal,  and  cotton  from  America,  sending  in  exchange 
cloth  and  other  species  of  manufactured  goods.  By  this  means  we  obtain  two  very  im- 
portant articles,  which  it  would  he  all  hut  impossible  to  produce  at  home,  and  which  we 
could  not,  certainly,  produce,  except  at  an  infinitely  greater  cost.  But  our  gain  is  no  loss 
to  the  foreigners.  They  derive  precisely  the  same  sort  of  advantage  from  the  transaction 
that  we  do.  We  have  very  superior  facilities  for  manufacturing,  and  they  get  from  us 
cloth,  hardware,  and  other  important  articles,  at  the"  price  at  which  they  can  be  produced 
in  this  country,  and  consequently  for  far  less  than  their  direct  jjioduction  would  have  cost 
them.  The  benefits  resulting  from  an  intercourse  of  this  sort  are  plainly  mutual  and 
reciprocal.  Commerce  gives  no  advantage  to  any  one  people  over  any  other  people ; 
but  it  increases  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  all  in  a  degree  that  could  not  previously 
have  been  conceived  possible. 

But  the  influence  of  foreign  commerce  in  multiplying  and  cheapening  conveniences 
and  enjoyments,  vast  as  it  most  certainly  is,  is  perliaj)s  inferior  to  its  indirect  influence 

—  that  is,  to  its  influence  on  industry,  by  adding  immeasurably  to  the  mass  of  desirable 
articles,  by  inspiring  new  tastes,  and  stimulating  enterprise  and  invention  by  bringing 
each  people  into  competition  with  foreigners,  and  making  them  acquainted  with  their 
arts  and  institutions. 

The  ajiathy  and  languor  that  exist  in  a  rude  state  of  society  have  been  universally 
remarked.  But  these  uniformly  give  place  to  activity  and  enterprise,  according  as  man 
is  rendered  familiar  with  new  objects,  and  is  insiiired  with  a  desire  to  obtain  them.  An 
individual  might,  with  comjiaratively  little  exertion,  furnisli  himself  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  commodities  essential  to  his  subsistence  j  and  if  he  had  no  desire  to  obtain 
others,  or  if  that  desire,  however  strong,  could  not  be  gratified,  it  would  be  folly  to  sup- 
pose that  he  should  be  laborious,  inventive,  or  enterprising.  But,  when  once  excited  the 
wants  and  desires  of  man  become  altogether  illimitable  ;  and  to  excite  fliem,  no  more  is 
necessary  than  to  bring  new  products  and  new  modes  of  enjoyment  within  lus  reach. 
Now,  tlic  sure  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  every  facility  to  the  most  extensive  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  The  markets  of  a  commercial  nation  I)eing  filled  with  tlie  various 
commodities  of  every  country  and  every  climate,  the  motives  and  gratifications  wliich 
stimulate  and  reward  the  efforts  of  tlie  industrious  arc  proportionally  augmented.  The 
husbandman  and  manufacturer  exert  themselves  to  increase  their  supplies  of  raw  and 
manufactured  produce,  that  they  may  exchange  the  surplus  for  the  products  imported 
from  abroad.  And  the  merchant,  finding  a  ready  demand  for  such  products,  is  prompted 
to  import  a  greater  variety,  to  find  out  ehcaiier  markets,  and  thus  constantly  to  afford 
new  incentives  to  the  vanity  and  ami)ition,  and  consequently  to  tlie  enterprise  and 
industry,  of  his  customers.  The  whole  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  body  are  thus 
called  into  action ;  and  the  passion  for  foreign  commodities— a  passion  which  has  some 
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times  been  ignorantly  censured  —  becomes  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  wealth  and 
civilisation. 

Not  only,  however,  does  foreign  commerce  excite  industry,  distribute  the  gifts  of 
nature,  and  enable  them  to  be  turned  to  the  best  account,  but  it  also  distributes  the  gifts 
cf  science  and  of  art,  and  gives  to  each  particular  country  tlie  means  of  profiting  by  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  others  as  much  as  by  those  of  her  own  citizens.  The 
ingenious  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Whitney,  of  the  United  States,  for  separating  cotton 
wool  from  the  pod,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  one  of  our  principal 
manufactures,  has  been  quite  as  advantageous  to  us  as  to  his  own  countrymen.  And 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  Wedgwood,  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  articles  we  send  abroad,  have  been  as  advantageous  to  our  foreign  customers 
as  to  ourselves.  Commerce  has  caused  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  be  universally 
diffused,  and  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  science  to  be  conveyed  to  the  remotest 
corners.  Its  humanising  influence  is,  in  this  respect,  most  important ;  while,  by  making 
each  country  depend  for  the  means  of  supplying  a  considerable  portion  of  its  wants  on 
tne  assistance  of  others,  it  has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  remove  a  host  of  the 
most  baleful  prejudices,  and  to  make  mankind  regard  each  other  as  friends  and  brothers, 
and  not  as  enemies.  The  dread,  once  so  prevalent,  of  the  progress  of  other  nations  in 
wealth  and  civilisation,  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  as  absurd  as  it  is  illiberal. 
Wliile  every  people  ought  alwaj^s  to  be  prepared  to  resist  and  avenge  any  attack  upon 
their  independence  or  their  honour,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  their  real  prosperity 
will  be  best  secured  by  their  endeavouring  to  live  at  peace.  "  A  commercial  war,  whether 
crowned  with  victory  or  branded  with  defeat,  can  never  prevent  another  nation  from 
becoming  more  industrious  than  you  are ;  and  if  they  are  more  industrious  they  will 
sell  cheaper ;  and  consequently  your  customers  will  forsake  your  shop  and  go  to  theirs. 
This  will  hagpen,  though  you  covered  the  ocean  with  fleets,  and  the  land  with  armies. 
The  soldier  may  lay  waste ;  the  privateer,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  will  make 
poor;  but  it  is  the  eternal  law  of  Providence  that  '  the  hand  of  the  diligent  can  alone 
make  rich.'  " — (  Tucker's  Four   Tracts,  p.  41.    Sd  ed.) 

Mr.  Hume  has  beautifully  illustrated  the  powerful  and  salutary  influence  of  that  spirit 
of  industry  and  enterprise  resulting  from  the  eager  prosecution  of  commerce  and  the 
arts.  "  INIen,"  says  he,  "  are  then  kept  in  perpetual  occupation,  and  enjoy,  as  their 
reward,  the  occupation  itself,  as  well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fruits  of  their 
labour.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour;  enlarges  its  powers  and  faculties;  and,  by  an 
assiduity  in  honest  industry,  both  satisfies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents  the  gi-owth 
of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  spring  up  when  nourished  with  ease  and  idleness. 
Banish  those  arts  from  society,  you  deprive  men  both  of  action  and  of  pleasure ;  and, 
leaving  nothing  but  indolence  in  their  place,  you  even  destroy  the  relish  of  indolence, 
■wliich  never  is  agreeable  but  when  it  succeeds  to  labour,  and  recruits  the  spirits, 
exhausted  by  too  much  application  and  fatigue. 

"  Another  advantage  of  industry  and  of  refinements  in  the  mechanical  arts  is,  that 
they  commonly  produce  some  refinements  in  the  liberal  ;  nor  can  the  one  be  carried  to 
perfection,  without  being  accompanied  in  some  degree  with  the  other.  The  same  age 
which  produces  great  philosophers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals  and  poets,  usually 
abounds  with  skilful  weavers  and  ship-carpenters.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  wrought  to  perfection  in  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  of 
astronomy,  or  where  ethics  are  neglected.  The  spirit  of  the  age  affects  all  the  arts ; 
and  the  minds  of  men,  being  once  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  put  into  a  ferment- 
ation, turn  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  carry  improvements  into  every  art  and  science. 
Profound  ignorance  is  totally  banished ;  and  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rational  crea- 
tures, to  think  as  well  as  to  act,  to  cultivate  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those 
of  the  body. 

"  The  more  those  refined  arts  advance,  the  more  sociable  do  men  become ;  nor  is  it 
possible  that,  when  enriched  with  science,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  conversation,  they 
should  be  contented  to  remain  in  solitude,  cr  live  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  that  distant 
manner  which  is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations.  They  flock  into  cities  ; 
love  to  receive  and  communicate  knowledge  ;  to  show  their  wit  or  their  breeding ;  their 
taste  in  conversation  or  living,  in  clothes  or  furniture.  Curiosity  allures  the  wise,  vanity 
the  foolish,  and  pleasure  both.  Particular  clubs  and  societies  are  every  where  formed ; 
both  sexes  meet  in  an  easy  and  sociable  manner  ;  and  the  tempers  of  men,  as  well  as 
their  behaviour,  refine  apace.  So  that  beside  the  improvements  they  receive  from  know- 
ledge and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  impossible  but  they  must  feel  an  increase  of  humanity 
from  the  very  habit  of  conversing  together,  and  contributing  to  each  other's  pleasure  and 
entertainment.  Thus  industry,  knowledge,  and  humanity  are  linked  together  by  an  indis- 
soluble chain  ;  and  are  found,  from  experience  as  well  as  reason,  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
more  polished,  and,  what  are  commonly  denominated,  the  more  luxurious  ages."  — 
(^Estay  of  Refinement  in  the  Arts.") 
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Most  commercial  treatises,  and  most  books  on  political  economy,  contain  lengthened 
statements  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  derived  from  the  liome  and  foreign  trade. 
But  these  statements  are  almost  always  bottomed  on  the  most  erroneous  principles.  Tlie 
quantity  and  value  of  the  commodities  which  the  inhabitants  of  an  extensive  country 
exchange  with  each  other,  is  far  greater  than  the  quantity  and  value  of  those  they  ex- 
change with  foreigners  :  but  this  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  enough  to  show  that 
the  home  trade  is  proportionally  more  advantageous.  Commerce,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  not  a  direct  but  an  indirect  source  of  wealth.  The  mere  exchange  of  commo- 
dities adds  nothing  to  the  riches  of  society.  The  influence  of  commerce  on  wealth  con- 
sists in  its  allowing  employments  to  be  separated  and  prosecuted  without  interruption. 
It  gives  the  means  of  pushing  the  divisions  of  lal)our  to  the  furthest  extent ;  and  supplies 
mankind  with  an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of  necessaries  and  accommodations  of  all 
sorts,  than  could  have  been  produced,  had  individuals  and  nations  been  forced  to  depend 
upon  their  own  comparatively  feeble  efforts  for  the  supply  of  their  wants.  And  hence, 
in  estimating  the  comparative  advantageousness  of  the  home  and  foreign  trades,  the  real 
questions  to  be  decided  are,  which  of  them  contributes  most  to  the  division  of  labour  ? 
and  which  of  them  gives  the  greatest  stimulus  to  invention  and  industry  ?  These  ques- 
tions do  not,  perhaps,  admit  of  any  very  satisfactory  answer.  The  truth  is,  that  both 
home  trade  and  foreign  trade  are  most  prolific  sources  of  wealth.  Without  the  former, 
no  division  of  labour  could  be  established,  and  man  would  for  ever  remain  in  a  barbarous 
state.  Hence,  perhaps,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  most  indispensable  ;  but  the  length  to 
which  it  could  carry  any  particular  country  in  the  career  of  civilisation,  would  be  limited 
indeed.  Had  Great  Britain  been  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  strangers,  there  is 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  we  should  have  been  at  this  day  advanced  beyond  the  point 
to  which  our  ancestors  had  attained  during  the  Heptarchy  !  It  is  to  the  products  and 
the  arts  derived  from  others,  and  to  the  emulation  inspired  by  their  competition  and 
example,  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  extraordinary  progress  we  have  already 
made,  as  well  as  for  that  we  are  yet  destined  to  make. 

Dr.  Smith,  though  lie  has  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  impolicy  of  all  restrictions 
on  the  freedom  of  commerce,  has,  notwithstanding,  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  more 
for  the  public  advantage  that  capital  should  he  employed  in  the  home  trade  *han  in  foreign. 
trade,  on  the  ground  that  the  capitals  employed  in  the  former  are  more  frequently  re- 
turned, and  that  they  set  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  in  motion  than  those  employed  in 
the  latter.  But  we  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  sliow  that  :he  rate  of  profit  which 
different  businesses  yield  is  the  only  test  of  their  respective  advantageousness.  —  (^Prin~ 
ciples  of  Political  Economi/,  2d  ed.  pp.  160 — 180.)  Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  capital 
will  not  be  employed  in  foreign  trade,  unless  it  yield  as  much  profit  ..s  could  be  made  by 
employing  it  at  home.  No  merchant  sends  a  ship  to  China,  if  it  bo  in  his  power  to 
realise  a  larger  profit  by  sending  her  to  Dublin  or  Newcastle ;  nor  would  any  one  build 
a  ship,  unless  he  expected  that  the  capital  so  laid  out  would  be  as  productive  £is  if  it  were 
employed  in  agriculture  or  manufactures.  The  more  or  less  rapid  return  of  capital  is 
a  matter  of  very  little  importance.  If  the  average  rate  of  profit  be  10  per  cent.,  an 
individual  who  turns  over  his  capital  10  times  a  year,  will  make  one  per  cent,  of  profit 
each  time  ;  whereas  if  he  turns  it  only  once  a  year,  he  will  get  the  whole  10  per  cent. 
at  once.  Competition  reduces  the  rate  of  nett  profit  to  about  the  same  level  in  all 
businesses  ;  and  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  those  who  employ  themselves  in  the  depart- 
ments in  which  capital  is  most  rapidly  returned,  do  not,  at  an  average,  gain  more  than 
those  who  employ  themselves  in  the  departments  in  which  the  returns  are  most  distant. 
No  one  is  a  foreign  merchant  because  he  would  rather  deal  with  foreigners  than  with  his 
own  countrymen,  but  because  he  believes  l.e  will  be  able  to  employ  his  capital  more 
advantageously  in  foreign  trade  than  in  ;u'.y  other  business :  and  while  he  does  this,  he 
is  following  that  employment  which  is  most  beneficial  for  the  public  as  well  as  for 
himself. 

IV.   Restbictions  on  Commerce. 

The  statements  already  made,  by  explainmg  the  nature  and  principles  of  commercial 
transactions,  are  sufficient  to  evince  the  inexpediency  of  subjecting  tliem  to  any  species 
of  restraint.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  restrictions  arc  founded  on  false  principles. 
When  individuals  are  left  to  pursue  their  own  interest  in  their  own  way,  they  naturally 
resort  to  those  branches  of  industry  whicii  they  reckon  most  advantageous  for  themselves; 
and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  these  arc  the  very  branches  in  which  it  is  most  for  the  public 
interest  that  they  should  be  employed.  Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
government  can  judge  better  as  to  what  sort  of  transactions  arc  profitable  or  otherwise 
than  i)rivate  individuals,  its  regulations  cannot  he  of  the  smallest  use,  and  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly injurious.  But  any  sucli  pretension  on  the  part  of  government  would  be 
universally  scouted.  It  is  undeniably  certain  that  a  regard  to  our  own  interest  is,  if  not 
an  unerring  guide  to  direct  us  in  such  matfcKR.  at  least  incomparnblv  better  than  anv 
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other.  If  the  trade  with  a  particular  country  or  in  a  particular  commodity  be  a  losing 
one,  or  merely  a  less  profitable  one  than  others,  it  is  quite  as  unnecessary  to  pass  an  act 
to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  on,  as  it  would  be  to  interfere  to  prevent  individuals 
from  selling  their  labour  or  their  commodities  below  the  market  price.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  all  regulations  affecting  the  freedom  of  commerce,  or  of  any  branch  of  industry, 
are  either  useless  or  pernicious.  They  are  useless,  when  they  are  intended  to  protect  the 
interest  of  individuals  by  preventing  them  from  engaging  in  disadvantageous  businesses ; 
and  pernicious,  when  thej'  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  those  that  are  advantageous. 
The  self  interest  of  the  parties  concerned  is  the  only  safe  principle  to  go  by  in  such  matters. 
"When  the  acts  of  the  legislature  are  in  unison  with  it,  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  in 
them,  save  only  that  they  might  as  well  not  exist ;  but  whenever  they  are  inconsistent 
with  it  —  that  is,  whenever  they  tend  to  divert  capital  and  industry  into  channels,  into 
which  individuals,  if  left  totheir  own  discretion,  would  not  have  carried  them  —  they  are 
decidedly  injurious. 

No  one  denies  that  it  is  possible  to  confer,  by  means  of  a  restrictive  regulation,  an 
advantage  on  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individuals.  This,  however,  is  no  proof  that 
it  is  advantageous  in  a  public  point  of  view  ;  and  it  is  by  its  influence  in  this  respect  that 
we  are  to  decide  concerning  it.  If  the  exclusion  of  an  article  imported  from  abroad,  in 
order  to  encourage  its  manufacture  at  home,  raise  its  price  in  the  home  market,  that  cir- 
cumstance will,  for  a  while  at  least,  be  advantageous  to  those  engaged  in  its  production. 
But  is  it  not  clear  that  all  that  is  thus  gained  by  them,  is  lost  by  those  who  purchase 
the  article  ?  To  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  exclusion  of  commodities  that  are  compara- 
tively cheap,  to  make  room  for  those  that  are  comparatively  dear,  can  be  a  means  of 
enriching  a  country,  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  a  people's  wealth  might  be  increased 
by  destroying  their  most  powerful  machines,  and  throwing  their  best  soils  out  of  cul- 
tivation. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  though  this  might  be  the  case  in  the  instance  of  commodities 
produced  at  home,  it  is  materially  different  when  the  commodity  excluded  came  to  us 
from  abroad.  It  is  said,  that  in  this  case  the  exclusion  of  foreign  produce  increases  the 
demand  for  that  produced  at  home,  and  consequently  contributes  to  increase  the  demand 
for  labour ;  so  that  the  rise  of  price  it  occasions  is,  in  this  way,  more  than  balanced  by 
the  other  advantages  which  it  brings  along  with  it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  though  the 
demand  for  one  species  of  produce  may  be  increased  by  a  prohibition  of  importation,  the 
demand  for  some  other  species  is  sure  to  be  at  the  same  time  equally  diminished.  There 
is  no  jugglery  in  commerce.  Whether  it  be  carried  on  between  individuals  of  the  same 
country,  or  of  different  countries,  it  is  in  all  cases  bottomed  on  a  fair  principle  of  reci- 
procity. Those  who  will  not  buy  need  not  expect  to  sell,  and  conversely.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  export  without  making  a  corresponding  importation.  We  get  nothing  from  the 
foreigner  gratuitously :  and  hence,  when  we  prevent  the  importation  of  produce  from 
abroad,  we  prevent,  by  the  very  same  act,  the  exportation  of  an  equal  amount  of  British 
produce.  All  tliat  the  exclusion  of  foreign  commodities  ever  effects,  is  the  substitution 
of  one  sort  of  demand  for  another.  It  has  been  said,  that  "  when  we  drink  beer  and 
porter  we  consume  the  produce  of  English  industry,  whereas  when  we  drink  port  or 
claret  we  consume  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  the  Portuguese  and  French,  to  the 
obvious  advantage  of  the  latter,  and  the  prejudice  of  our  countrymen!"  But,  how 
paradoxical  soever  the  assertion  may  at  first  sight  appear,  there  is  not  at  bottom  any  real 
distinction  between  the  two  cases.  What  is  it  that  induces  foreigners  to  supply  us  with 
port  and  claret  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  :  —  We  either  send  directly  to  Portugal  and 
France  an  equivalent  in  British  produce,  or  we  send  such  equivalent,  in  the  first  place  to 
South  America  for  bullion,  and  then  send  that  bullion  to  the  Continent  to  pay  for  the 
■wine.  And  hence  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- day,  that  the  Englishman  who  drinks 
only  French  wine,  who  eats  only  bread  made  of  Polish  wheat,  and  who  wears  only  Saxon 
cloth,  gives,  by  occasioning  the  exportation  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  British  cotton, 
hardware,  leather,  or  other  produce,  the  same  encouragement  to  the  industry  of  his 
countrymen,  that  he  would  give  were  he  to  consume  nothing  not  immediately  produced 
at  home.  A  quantity  of  port  wine  and  a  quantity  of  Birmingham  goods  are  respectively 
of  the  same  value ;  so  that  whether  we  directly  consume  the  liardware,  or,  having  ex- 
changed it  for  the  wine,  consume  the  latter,  must  plainly,  in  so  far  as  the  employment  of 
British  labour  is  concerned,  be  altogether  indifferent. 

It  is  absolutely  nugatory,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  encourage  industry  at  home  by 
restraining  importation  from  abroad.  We  might  as  well  try  to  promote  it  by  inter- 
dicting the  exchange  of  shoes  for  hats.  We  only  resort  to  foreign  markets,  that  we  may 
supply  ourselves  with  articles  that  cannot  be  produced  at  home,  or  that  require  more 
labour  to  produce  tliem  here,  tlian  is  required  to  produce  the  equivalent  exported  to  pay 
for  them.  It  is,  if  any  thing  can  be,  an  obvious  contradiction  and  absurdity  to  attempt 
to  promote  wealth  or  industry  by  prohibiting  an  intercourse  of  this  sort.  Such  pro- 
hibition, even  when   least  injurious,    is  sure  to  force  capital  and   labour  into  less  pro- 
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auctive  channels ;  and  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  foreign   demand  for  one  species  of 
produce,  quite  as  much  as  it  extends  the  home  demand  for  another. 

It  is  but  seldom,  however,  that  a  restriction  on  importation  from  abroad  does  no 
more  than  substitute  one  sort  of  employment  for  another.  Its  usual  effect  is  both  to 
alter  the  distribution  of  capital,  and  to  increase  the  price  of  commodities.  A  country 
rarely  imports  any  commodity  from  abroad  that  may  be  as  cheaply  produced  at  home. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the  articles  bought  of  the  foreigner  could  not  be 
directly  produced  at  home,  without  a  much  greater  outlay  of  capital.  Suppose  that  we 
import  1.000,000/.  worth  of  any  commodity,  that  its  importation  is  prohibited,  and  that 
the  same  quantity  of  produce  cannot  be  raised  in  this  country  for  less  than  1,200,000/. 
or  1,500,000/.:  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  —  and  this  is  actually  the  case  in  99  out  of 
every  100  instances  in  which  prohibitions  are  enacted,  —  the  prohibition  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  consumers  of  the  connnodity,  as  if,  supposing  it  not  to  have  existed, 
they  had  been  burdened  with  a  peculiar  tax  of  200,000/.  or  500,000/.  a  year.  But,  had 
such  been  tlie  case,  what  the  consumers  lost  would  have  gone  into  the  coffers  of  the 
treasury,  and  would  have  afforded  the  means  of  repealing  an  equal  amount  of  other 
taxes ;  whereas,  under  the  prohibitory  system,  the  high  price,  being  occasioned  by  an 
increased  difficulty  of  production,  is  of  no  advantage  to  any  one.  So  that,  instead  of 
gaining  any  thing  by  such  a  measure,  the  public  incurs  a  dead  loss  of  200,000/.  or 
500,000/.  a  year. 

We  have  said  that  a  prohibition  of  importation  may  he  productive  of  immediate  ad- 
vantage to  the  home  producers  of  the  prohibited  article.  It  is  essential,  however,  to 
remaric  that  this  advantage  cannot  continue  for  any  considerable  time,  and  that  it  must 
be  followed  by  a  period  of  distress.  Were  the  importation  of  foreign  silks  put  an  end 
to,  that  circumstance,  by  narrowing  the  supply  of  silk  goods,  and  raising  their  prices, 
would,  no  doubt,  he,  in  the  first  instance,  advantageous  to  the  manufacturers,  by  ele- 
vating their  profits  above  the  common  level.  But  the  consequence  would  be,  that  those 
already  engaged  in  the  trade  would  immediately  set  about  extending  their  concerns ;  at 
the  same  time  that  not  a  few  of  those  engaged  in  other  employments  would  enter  a 
business  which  presented  such  a  favourable  prospect :  nor  would  tliis  transference  of 
capital  to  tlie  silk  manufacture  be  stopped,  till  such  an  increased  supply  of  silks  had  been 
brought  to  market  as  to  occasion  a  glut.  This  reasoning  is  not  founded  upon  hypothesis, 
but  upon  the  widest  experience.  When  a  business  is  carried  on  under  the  protection 
of  a  restriction  on  importation,  it  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  home  market,  and  is 
incapable  of  further  extension.  It  is,  in  consequence,  particularly  subject  to  tliat  fluc- 
tuation which  is  the  bane  of  industry.  If,  owing  to  a  change  of  fashion,  or  any  otlier 
cause,  the  demand  be  increased,  then,  as  no  supplies  can  be  brought  from  abroad,  prices 
suddenly  rise,  and  the  manufacture  is  rapidly  extended,  until  a  reaction  takes  place, 
and  prices  sink  below  their  usual  level  :  and  if  the  demand  decline,  tlien,  as  there  is  no 
outlet  abroad  for  tlie  superfluous  goods,  their  price  is  ruinously  depressed,  and  the  pro- 
ducers are  involved  in  fncxtricable  difficulties.  The  businesses  deepest  entrenched  behind 
ramparts  of  prohibitions  and  restrictions,  such  as  the  silk  trade  previously  to  1825,  the 
West  India  trade,  and  agriculture  since  1815,  have  undergone  the  most  extraordinary 
vicissitudes  ;  and  have  been  at  once  more  hazardous  and  less  profitable  tlian  the  businesses 
carried  on  under  a  system  of  fair  and  free  competition. 

A  prohibition  against  buying  in  the  cheapest  markets  is  really,  also,  a  prohibition 
against  selling  in  the  dearest  markets.  There  is  no  test  of  high  or  low  price,  except  the 
quantity  of  other  produce  for  which  an  article  exchanges.  Suppose  that,  by  sending  a 
certain  quantity  of  cottons  or  hardware  to  Brazil,  we  might  get  in  exchange  150  hhds. 
of  sugar,  and  that  the  same  quantity,  if  sent  to  Jamaica,  woidd  only  fetch  100  hhds.  •  is 
it  not  obvious,  that  by  preventing  the  importation  of  the  former,  we  force  our  goods  to  be 
sold  for  two  thirds  of  the  price  they  would  otherwise  have  brought  ?  To  supj)ose  that  a 
system  productive  of  such  results  can  be  a  means  of  increasing  wealth,  is  to  suppose  what 
is  evidently  absurd.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  restrictive  regulation,  which  has  been  long 
acted  upon,  and  under  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  capital  is  employed,  ought  not 
to  be  rashly  or  capriciously  repealed.  Every  change  in  the  pulilic  economy  of  a  great 
nation  ought  to  be  gone  about  cautiously  and  gradually.  Adequate  time  should  be  given 
to  those  who  carry  on  businesses  that  liavc  been  protected,  cither  to  withdraw  from  them 
altogether,  or  to  prepare  to  withstand  the  fair  competition  of  foreigners.  But  this  is  all 
that  such  persons  can  justly  claim.  To  persevere  in  an  erroneous  and  oppressive  system, 
merely  because  its  abandonment  might  be  productive  of  inconvenience  to  individuals 
would  be  a  proceeding  inconsistent  with  every  object  for  which  society  is  formed,  and 
subversive  of  all  improvement. 

It  may,  perhaps,  l)o  supposed  that  in  the  event  of  commodities  being  imported  from 
abroad,  after  the  abolition  of  a  protecting  regulation,  that  were  jireviously  produced 
at  home,  the  workmen  and  those  engaged  in  their  production  would  be  tlirown  upon  the 
parish.     Such,  Iiowever,  is  not  tlie  case.     We  may,   l)y  giving  fVeedom  to  commerce 
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change  the  species  of  labour  in  demand,  but  it  is  not  possible  that  we  should  thereby 
change  its  quantity.  If,  in  consequence  of  tlie  abolition  of  restrictions,  our  imports 
were  increased  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/.,  our  exports,  it  is  certain, 
must  be  augmented  to  the  same  extent :  so  that  whatever  diminution  of  tlie  demand  for 
labour  might  be  experienced  in  certain  departments  would  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  others. 

The  pressure  of  taxation  has  often  been  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  restrictions  on  com- 
merce, but  it  is  not  more  valid  than  the  rest.  Taxation  may  be  heavy,  and  even  op- 
pressive ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  impartially  and  fairly  assessed,  it  equally  affects  all  branches 
of  industry  carried  on  at  home,  and  consequently  affords  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
enactment  of  regulations  intended  to  protect  any  particular  business.  And  to  propose 
to  protect  all  branches  of  industry  from  foreign  competition,  is,  in  effect,  to  propose  to 
put  a  total  stop  to  commerce  ;  for  if  nothing  is  to  be  imported,  nothing  can  be  exported. 
The  imposition  of  moderate  duties  on  foreign  commodities,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  is 
quite  another  thing.  3Iany  of  these  form  among  tlie  very  best  subjects  of  taxation ; 
and  when  the  duties  on  them  are  confined  within  proper  bounds,  —  that  is,  when  they  are 
not  so  high  as  to  exert  any  injurious  influence  upon  trade,  or  to  occasion  smuggling  and 
fraud,  —  they  cannot  fairly  be  objected  to. 

It  is  sometimes  contended,  by  those  who  assert,  on  general  grounds,  that  restrictions 
are  inexpedient,  that  it  would  be  unwise,  on  the  part  of  any  country,  to  abolish  them 
until  she  had  obtained  a  security  that  those  imposed  by  her  neighbours  would  also  be 
abolished.  But  the  reasons  that  have  been  alleged  in  favour  of  this  statement  are  not 
entitled  to  the  least  weight.  It  is  our  business  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  markets,  without  being,  in  any  degree,  influenced  by  the  conduct  of  others.  If 
they  consent  to  repeal  the  restrictions  they  have  laid  on  commerce,  so  much  the  better. 
But  whatever  others  may  do,  the  line  of  policy  we  ought  to  follow  is  clear  and  well 
defined.  To  refuse,  for  example,  to  buy  claret,  brandy,  &c.  from  the  French,  because  they 
lay  absurd  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  British  hardware,  cottons,  &c.,  would  not  be 
to  retaliate  upon  them,  but  upon  ourselves.  The  fact  that  we  do  import  French  wine  and 
brandy  shows  that  we  do  export  to  France,  or  to  some  other  country  to  which  France  is 
indebted,  an  equivalent,  in  some  sort,  of  British  produce.  Tlie  fear  of  being  glutted 
with  foreign  products,  unless  we  secure  beforehand  a  certain  outlet  for  our  own,  is  tlie 
most  unfounded  that  can  be  imagined.  The  foreigner  who  will  take  nothing  of  ours, 
can  send  us  nothing  of  his.  Though  our  ports  were  open  to  the  merchants  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  the  exports  of  British  produce  must  always  be  equal  to  the 
imports  of  foreign  produce ;  and  none  but  those  who  receive  our  commodities,  either  at 
first  or  second  hand,  could  continue  to  send  any  thing  to  us. 

"  Les  etrangers  nc  peuvent  demander  ni  desirer  rien  mieux,  que  la  liberte  de  vous 
acheter  et  de  vous  vendre  chez  vous  ct  dans  vos  colonics.  II  faut  la  leur  accorder,  non 
par  foiblesse  et  par  impuissance,  mais  parcequ'elle  est  juste  en  elle-meme,  et  qu'elle  vous 
est  utile.  lis  ont  tort  sans  doute  de  la  refuser  chez  cux  :  mais  cette  faute  d'ignorance 
dont,  sans  le  savoir,  ils  sont  punis  les  premiers,  n'est  pas  un  raison  qui  doive  vous  porter 
a  vous  nuirc  a  vous-meme  en  suivant  cet  exemple,  et  a  vous  exposer  aux  suites  et  aux 
depenses  d'une  guerre  pour  avoir  la  vaine  satisfaction  d'user  des  represaiUes,  dont  I'effet 
ne  ])eut  manquer  de  retbmber  sur  vous,  et  de  rendre  votre  commerce  plus  desavantagcux." 
—  {Le  Trosne  de  f  Ordre  Social,  p.  416.) 

There  are  some,  however,  who  contend,  that  though  restrictions  on  importation  from 
abroad  be  unfavourable  to  opulence,  and  the  advancement  of  individuals  and  nations  in 
arts  and  civilisation,  they  may,  notwithstanding,  be  vindicated  on  other  grovmds,  as  con- 
tributing essentially  to  independence  and  security.  The  short  and  decisive  answer  to 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  reciprocity  of  commerce.  It  does  not  enrich  one  individual  or 
nation  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  confers  its  favours  equally  on  all.  We  are  under  no 
obligations  to  the  Portuguese,  the  Russians,  or  any  other  people  with  whom  we  carry  on 
trade.  It  is  not  our  advantage,  but  their  own,  that  they  have  in  view  in  dealing  with  us. 
We  give  them  the  full  value  of  all  that  we  import;  and  they  would  suffer  quite  as  much 
inconvenience  as  we  should  do  were  this  intercourse  put  an  end  to.  The  independence 
at  which  those  aspire  who  would  promote  it  by  laying  restrictions  on  commerce,  is  the 
independence  of  the  solitary  and  unsocial  savage ;  it  is  not  an  independence  productive 
of  strength,  but  of  weakness.  "  The  most  flourishing  states,  at  the  moment  of  their 
highest  elevation,  when  they  were  closely  connected  with  everj'  part  of  the  civilised  world 
by  the  golden  chains  of  successful  commercial  enterprise,  were,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  absolute  dependence.  It  was  not  till  all  these  connections 
were  dissolved,  and  they  had  sunk  in  the  scale  of  nations,  that  their  true  independence 
commenced !  Such  statements  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation.  There  is  a 
natural  dependence  of  nations  upon  each  other,  as  there  is  a  natural  dependence  of 
individuals  upon  each  other.  Heaven  has  so  ordered  it.  Some  soils,  some  climates, 
»ome  situations,  are  productive  exclusively  of  some  peculiar  fruits,   which  cannot  else- 
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where  be  profitably  procured.  Let  nations  follow  this  as  their  guide.  In  a  rich  and 
rising  community,  the  opulent  capitalists  may  be  as  dependent  upon  the  poor  labourers, 
as  the  poor  labourers  upon  tlie  opulent  capitalists.  So  it  is  with  nations.  The  mutual 
dependence  of  individuals  upon  each  otlicr  knit-s  and  binds  society  together,  and  leads  to 
the  most  rapid  advancement  in  wealth,  in  intelligence,  and  in  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment. It  is  the  same,  but  on  a  far  larger  scale,  witli  the  mutual  dependence  of  nations. 
To  this  alone  do  we  owe  all  the  mighty  efforts  of  commerce  ;  and  what  lights,  what 
generous  feelings,  and  multiplied  means  of  human  happiness,  has  it  not  every  where 
spread!"  —  (North  American  Review,  No.  57.) 

The  principles  of  commercial  freedom,  and  the  injurious  influence  of  restrictive  rc^u- 
)ations,  were  set  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  great  work  ;  and 
they  have  been  since  repeatedly  explained  and  elucidated.  Perhaps,  however,  the  true 
doctrines  upon  this  subject  have  no  where  been  better  stated  than  in  the*petition  pre- 
sented by  the  merchants  of  London  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  8th  of  May,  1820. 
This  document  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of  the  progress  of  liberal  and  enlarged 
views.  It  was  subscribed  by  all  the  prineii>al  merchants  of  the  metropolis,  who  have  not 
scrupled  to  express  tlicir  conviction,  that  the  repeal  of  every  protective  regulation  would 
be  for  the  public  advantage.  Such  an  address,  confirming,  as  it  did,  the  conclusions  of 
science,  by  the  approval  of  the  best  informed  and  most  extensive  merchants  of  the  world, 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  legislature.  During  tlie  last  10  years  several  most 
important  reforms  have  been  made  in  our  commercial  system ;  so  that,  besides  being 
the  first  to  promulgate  the  true  tlicory  of  commerce,  we  are  now  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
being  the  first  to  carry  it  into  effect.  No  doubt  our  trade  is  still  fettered  by  many 
vexatious  restraints ;  but  these  will  gradually  disappear,  according  as  experience  serves 
to  ch'sclose  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  clianges  already  made,  and  the  pernicious  opera- 
tion of  the  restrictions  that  are  still  allowed  to  continue. 

The  petition  now  referred  to,  is  too  impoitant  to  be  omitted  in  a  work  of  this  sort. 
It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons,  &c.,  the  Petition  of  the  Merchants  of  the  City  of  London. 
"  Sheweth, 

"  That  foreign  commerce  is  eminently  conducive  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  country,  by  enabling 
if  to  import  the  commmlities  for  the  production  of  which  the  soil,  climate,  capital,  and  industry  of  other 
countries  are  best  calculated,  and  to  export,  in  payment,  those  articles  for  which  its  own  situation  is 
better  adapted. 

"  That  freedom  from  restraint  is  calculated  to  give  the  utmost  extension  to  foreign  ti-ade,  and  the  best 
direction  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country. 

"  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which  regulates  every 
merchant  in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable,  as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole 
nation. 

"  That  a  policy  founded  on  these  princijiles  would  render  the  commerce  of  the  world  an  interchange 
of  mutual  advantages,  and  diffuse  an  incre;u>e  of  wealth  and  enjoyments  among  the  inhabitants  of  each 
state. 

"  That,  unfortunately,  a  policy  the  very  reverse  of  this  has  been  and  is  more  or  less  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  the  government  of  this  and  every  other  country;  each  trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other 
countries,  with  the  specious  and  well-meant  design  of  encouraging  itj>  own  produc  tions  :  thus  inflicting 
on  the  bulk  of  its  subjects,  who  are  conjuiners,  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  juivations  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  commodities;  and  thus  rendering  what  ought  to  be  the  source  of  mutual  benefit  and  of 
harmony  among  states,  a  constantly  recurring  occasion  of  jealousy  and  hostility. 

"  That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  protective  or  restrictive  system  may  be  traced  to  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  every  importation  of  foreign  commodities  occasions  a  diminution  or  dis. 
couragement  of  our  own  productions  to  the  same  extent :  whereas  it  may  be  clearly  shown,  that  although 
the  particular  description  of  production  which  could  not  stand  against  unrestrained  foreign  competition 
would  be  discourageil,  yet,  as  no  importation  coi'.ld  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  corre- 
»l>onding  exportation,  direct  or  indirect,  there  would  bean  encouragement,  for  the  purposeof  that  export. 
ation,  of  some  other  production  to  which  our  situation  might  bo  better  suited  ;  thus  aflbrdiiig  at  least  atl 
equal,  and  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly  a  more  bencliiial,  employment  to  our  own  capital  and  labour. 

"  '1  hat  of  the  numerous  protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of  our  commercial  code,  it  may  be  proved 
that,  while  all  operate  as  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  community  at  large,  very  few  are  of  aiiy  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  classes  in  whose  favour  Ihcy  were  originally  instituted,  anil  none  to  the  extent  of  the  loss 
occasioned  by  them  to  other  classes. 

"  That  among  the  other  evils  of  the  restrictive  or  protective  system,  not  the  least  is,  that  the  artificial 
protection  of  one  branch  of  industry  or  source  of  production  against  foreign  competition,  is  set  up  as  a 
ground  of  claim  by  other  branches  for  similar  protection;  so  that  if  the  reasoning  upon  which  these 
restrictive  or  prohibitory  regulations  arc  founded  were  followed  out  consistently,  it  would  not  stop  short 
of  excluding  us  from  all  foreign  commerce  whatsoever.  And  the  same  train  of  argument,  which  with 
correspon<ling  |)rohibitions  and  protective  duties,  should  exclude  us  from  foreign  trade,  might  be  brought 
forward  to  justify  the  re  enactment  of  re.itru  lions  upon  the  interchange  of  productions  (unconiiei-ted  with 
public  revenue)  among  the  kingdoms  comiiojiiig  the  union,  or  ainoiiB  the  counties  of  the  same  kingdoni. 

"  That  an  investigation  of  the  ellects  of  the  restrictive  system  at  this  time  is  pcculiaily  cilled  for,  as  it 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  lead  to  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  distress,  which  now  so 
generally  prevails,  is  considerably  aggravated  by  that  system  ;  and  that  some  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
the  earliest  practicable  removal  of  such  of  the  restraints  as  may  be  shown  to  be  most  injurious  to  the 
capital  and  industry  ol.'  the  community,  and  to  be  attended  with  no  compensating  benefit  to  the  public 
revenue. 

"  'i'hat  a  declaration  against  the  anticommercial  principles  of  our  restrictive  system  is  of  the  more 
importance  at  the  present  juncture ;  inasmuch  as,  i<i  several  instances  of  recent  occurrence,  the  merchanH 
and  maniil'acturcrsof  foreign  countries  have  assailed  their  respective  governments  with  applications  for 
further  protcTtive  or  proliibitory  duties  and  rcgulatinns,  urging  the  example  and  authority  of  this  country 
agamst  which  they  are  almost  exclusively  directed,  as  a  sanction  for  the  policy  of  such  measures  And 
certainly,  if  the  reasoning  ui>oii  which  our  restrictiona  have  been  defended  is  worth  any  thing,  it  will 
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apply  in  behalf  of  the  regulations  of  foreign  states  against  us.  They  insist  upon  our  superiority  in  capital 
and  machinery,  as  we  do  upon  their  romparative  exemption  from  taxation,  and  with  equal  foundation. 

"  That  nothing  would  tend  more  to  counteract  the  commercial  hostility  of  foreign  states,  than  the 
adoption  of  a  more  enlightened  and  more  conciliatory  policy  on  the  part  of  this  country. 

"That  although,  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplomacy,  it  may  sometimes  answer  to  hold  the  removal  of 
particular  prohibitions,  or  high  duties,  as  depending  upon  corresponding  concessions  by  other  states  in 
our  favour,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  maiutain  our  restrictions  in  cases  where  the  desired  con- 
cessions on  their  part  cannot  be  obtained  Our  restrictions  would  not  be  the  less  prejudicial  to  our  own 
capital  and  industry,  because  other  governments  persisted  in  preserving  impolitic  regulations. 

"  That,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  liberal  would  prove  to  be  the  most  politic  course  on  such  occasions. 

"  That  independent  of  the  direct  benefit  to  be  derived  by  this  country,  on  every  occasion  of  such  con- 
cession or  relaxation,  a  great  incidental  object  would  be  gained,  by  the  recognition  of  a  sound  principle  or 
standard,  to  which  all  subsequent  arrangements  might  bo  referred  ;  and  by  the  salutary  influence  which 
a  promulgation  of  such  just  views,  by  the  legislature  and  by  the  nation  at  large,  could  not  fail  to  have  on 
the  policy  of  other  states. 

"  That  in  thus  declaring,  as  your  petitioners  do,  their  conviction  of  t/ie  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the 
restrictive  system,  and  in  desiring  every  practicable  relaxation  of  it,  they  have  in  view  only  such  parts  of 
it  as  are  not  coonected,  or  are  only  subordinately  so,  with  the  public  revenue.  As  long  as  tlie  necessity  for 
the  present  amount  of  revenue  subsists,  your  petitioners  cannot  expect  so  important  a  branch  of  it  as  the 
customs  to  be  given  up,  nor  to  be  materially  diminished,  unless  some  substitute  less  objectionable  be  sug. 
gested.  But  it  is  against  every  restrictive  regulation  of  trade,  not  essential  to  the  revenue,  against  all 
duties  merely  protective  from  foreign  competition,  and  against  the  excess  of  such  duties  as  are  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  partly  for  that  of  protection,  that  the  prayer  of  the  present  petition  is  respect, 
fully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament 

"  May  it  therefore,"  &c. 

For  examples  of  the  practical  working  and  injurious  operation  of  restrictions,  see  the 
articles  Bordeaux,  Cadiz,  Cagliari,  Colony  Trade,  Corn  Laws  akd  Corn  Trade, 
Naples,  Tuiber,  &c.,  in  this  Dictionary  ;  the  articles  on  the  American  Tariff  and  the 
French  Commercial  System  in  Nos.  96.  and  99.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,-  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  8th  of  February,  1830;  and  the  Petition  and  Memoire  a  TAppui,  addressed,  in 
1828,  by  the  landowners  and  merchants  of  the  Gironde  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

For  an  account  of  the  doctrines  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  import- 
ation and  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  see  the  articles  Balakce  of  Trade,  and 
Exchange. 

For  an  account  of  the  articles  exported  from  and  imported  into  Great  Britain,  see 
Imports  and  Exports. 

COMPANIES.  In  commerce  or  the  arts,  a  company  is  a  number  of  persons 
associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  some  commercial  or  industrious  under- 
taking. When  there  are  only  a  few  individuals  associated,  it  is  most  commonly  called  a 
copartnery ;  the  term  company  being  usually  applied  to  large  associations,  like  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  &c.,  who  conduct  their  operations  by  means  of 
agents  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  Board  of  directors. 

Companies  have  generally  been  divided  into  two  great  classes — exclusive  or  joint 
stock  companies,  and  open  or  regulated  companies. 

1.  Exclusive  or  Joint  Stock  Companies.  —  By  an  institution  of  this  sort  is  meant  a 
company  having  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  divided  into  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
transferable  shares,  managed  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  shareholders  by  a  body  of 
directors  chosen  by  and  responsible  to  them.  After  the  stock  of  a  company  of  this  sort 
has  been  subscribed,  no  one  can  enter  it  without  previously  purchasing  one  or  more 
shares  belonging  to  some  of  the  existing  members.  The  partners  do  nothing  individually ; 
all  their  resolutions  are  taken  in  common,  and  are  carried  into  effect  by  the  directors  and 
those  whom  they  employ. 

According  to  the  common  law  of  England,  all  the  partners  in  a  joint  stock  company 
are  jointly  and  individually  liable,  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  fortunes,  for  the  debts  of  the 
company.  They  may  make  arrangements  amongst  themselves,  limiting  tlieir  obligations 
with  respect  to  each  other;  but  unless  establislied  by  an  authority  competent  to  set  aside 
the  general  rule,  they  are  all  indefinitely  responsil)le  to  the  public.  Parliament  some- 
times limits  the  responsibility  of  the  shareholders  in  joint  stock  companies  established  by 
statute,  to  the  amoimt  of  the  sliares  they  respectively  hold.  Charters  of  incorporation 
granted  by  the  Crown  were  also,  until  lately,  supposed  necessarily  to  have  this  effect  ; 
but  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  96.  the  Crown  is  empowered  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation 
by  which  the  members  of  corporate  bodies  may  be  made  individuaUi/  liable,  to  such  extent, 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  Hence 
charters  are  now  frequently  granted  for  the  purpose  merely  of  enabling  companies  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  courts  of  law,  under  the  names  of  some  of  their  office-bearers,  without  ia 
any  respect  limiting  the  responsibility  of  the  shareholders  to  the  public.  This  limitation 
cannot  be  implied  in  a  charter  any  more  than  in  an  act  of  parliament,  and  will  be  held 
not  to  exist  unless  it  be  distinctly  set  forth. 

"  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner,  without  the  consent  of  the  company,  can  transfer, 
his  share  to  another  person,  or  introduce  a  new  member  into  the  company.  Each 
member,  however,  may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  and 
demand  payment  from  tliem  of  his  share  of  the  common  stock.      In  a  joint  stock  com- 
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pany,  on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  demand  payment  of  his  share  from  the  company ; 
but  each  member  may,  without  their  consent,  transfer  liis  sl)arc  to  another  person,  and 
thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The  value  of  a  share  in  a  joint  stock  is  always  the 
price  which  it  will  bring  in  the  market ;  and  this  may  be  either  greater  or  less,  in  any 
proportion,  than  the  sum  which  its  owner  stands  credited  for  in  the  stock  of  the  company." 
—  (  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  238.) 

2.  Utiliti/  of  Joint  Stock  Companies.  —  Whenever  the  capital  required  to  carrj^  on  any 
undertaking  exceeds  what  may  be  furnished  by  an  individual,  it  is  indispensable,  in  order 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking,  that  an  association  should  be  formed.  In  all  those 
cases,  too,  in  which  the  chances  of  success  are  doubtful,  or  where  a  lengthened  period 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  an  undertaking  can  be  completed,  an  individual,  though 
ready  enough  to  contribute  a  small  sum  in  connection  with  others,  would,  generally 
speaking,  be  very  little  inclined,  even  if  he  had  the  means,  to  encounter  the  whole 
responsibility  of  such  entei-prises.  Hence  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  companies  or 
associations.  It  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebted  for  those  canals  by  which  every  part  of 
the  country  is  intersected,  for  the  formation  of  so  many  noble  docks  and  warehouses,  for 
the  institution  of  our  principal  banks  and  insurance  offices,  and  for  many  other  establish- 
ments of  great  public  utility  carried  on  by  the  combined  capital  and  energies  of  large 
bodies  of  individuals. 

3.  Brandies  of  Industry,  for  the  Prosecution  of  tchich  Joint  Stock  Companies  may  be 
advantageously  established.  —  In  order  to  ensure  a  rational  prospect  of  success  to  a  com- 
pany, the  undertaking  should  admit  of  being  carried  on  according  to  a  regular  systematic 
plan.  The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  business  of  a  great  association 
must  be  conducted  by  factors  or  agents ;  and  unless  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit 
of  their  duties  being  clearly  pointed  out  and  defined,  the  association  would  cease  to  have 
any  effectual  control  over  tliem,  and  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  at  their  mercy.  An 
individual  who  manages  his  own  affiiirs  reaps  all  the  advantage  derivable  from  superior 
skill,  industry,  and  economy;  but  the  agents,  and  even  directors,  of  joint  stock  companies 
labour,  in  most  cases,  entirely  or  principally  for  the  advantage  of  others ;  and  cannot 
therefore,  however  conscientious,  have  the  same  powerful  motives  to  act  with  energy, 
prudence,  and  economy.  "  Like,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  the  stewards  of  a  rich  man,  they 
are  apt  to  consider  attention  to  small  matters  as  not  for  their  master's  honour,  and  vei-y 
easily  give  themselves  a  dispensation  from  having  it.  Negligence  and  profusion,  there- 
fore, must  always  prevail  more  or  less  in  the  management  of  the  affiiirs  of  such  a 
company."  It  also  not  unfrequently  happens  that  they  suffi^r  from  the  bad  faith,  as  well 
as  the  carelessness  and  extravagance  of  their  servants ;  the  latter  having,  in  many  instances, 
endeavoured  to  advance  their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  their  employers.  Hence 
the  different  success  of  companies  whose  business  may  be  conducted  according  to  a  nearly 
uniform  system,  —  such  as  dock,  canal,  and  insurance  companies,  rail-road  companies, 
&c.  —  and  those  whose  business  does  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  any  regular  plan, 
and  where  much  must  always  be  left  to  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  those  employed. 
All  purely  commercial  companies,  trading  upon  a  joint  stock,  belong  to  the  latter  class. 
Not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  able  to  withstand  the  competition  of  private  adventurers; 
they  cannot  subject  the  agents  they  employ  to  buy  and  sell  commodities  in  distant 
countries  to  any  effectual  responsibility;  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  abuses  tliat 
usually  insinuate  themselves  into  every  department  of  their  management,  no  such  com- 
pany has  ever  succeeded,  unless  when  it  has  obtained  some  exclusive  privilege,  or  been 
protected  from  competition. 

The  circumstances  now  mentioned  would  seem  to  oppose  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  the  companies  established  in  this  country  for  the  prosecution  of  nn'ning 
in  America.  This  business  does  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  a  regular  routine  system. 
Much  must  always  depend  on  the  skill  and  probity  of  the  agents  employed  at  the  mines ; 
and  it  must  plainly  be  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  for  directors  resident  in 
London  to  exercise  any  effectual  surveillance  over  the  proceedings  of  those  who  arc  at  so 
great  a  distance.  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  these  establishments  will  ever  be  so 
productive  to  the  undertakers,  as  if  they  had  been  managed  by  the  parties  themselves. 

The  Abbe  Morellet  ha-,  given,  in  a  tract  published  in  1769  (Examen  de  la  Reponse  de 
M.  N.,  pp.  35 — 38.),  a  list  of  55  joint  stock  companies,  for  the  prosecution  of  various 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  established  in  different  jiarts  of  Europe  since  1600,  every  one 
of  which  had  failed,  thougli  most  of  them  had  exclusive  privileges.  Most  of  those  that 
have  been  established  since  the  publication  of  the  Abbe  Morellet's  tract  have  had  a 
similar  fate. 

IJut  notwithstanding  both  principle  and  experience  concur  in  showing  how  very  ill 
fitted  a  large  association  is  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  commercial  undertakings,  there 
are  cases  m  which  they  cannot  l)c  prosecuted  except  by  associations  of  this  sort,  and  when 
It  may  be  expedient  to  grant  them  certain  peculiar  privileges.  When,  owing  either  to 
the  disinclination  or  inability  of  government  to  afford  protection  to  those  engaged  in  any 
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particular  department  of  trade,  they  are  obliged  to  provide  for  their  own  defence  and 
security,  it  ist)bviously  necessary  tliat  they  should  liave  the  power  to  exclude  such  indi- 
viduals as  may  refuse  to  submit  to  the  measures,  or  to  bear  their  due  share  of  the  expense, 
required  for  tlie  common  protection  of  a\\.  The  Russian  Company,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  Levant  or  Turkey  Company,  and  most  of  the  other  great  trading  companies 
which  have  existed  in  tiiis  country,  seem  principally  to  have  grown  out  of  a  real  or  sup- 
posed necessity  of  this  sort.  It  was  not  believed  that  any  safe  or  advantageous  intercourse 
could  be  carried  on  with  barbarous  countnes  without  the  aid  of  ships  of  war,  factories, 
interpreters,  &c.  And  as  government  was  not  always  able  or  willing  to  afford  this 
assistance,  the  traders  were  formed  into  companies  or  associations,  and  vested  with  such 
peculiar  privileges  as  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  enabling  them  to  prosecute  the  trade 
without  any  extrinsic  support.  "  When,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  a  company  of  merchants 
undertake,  at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  to  establish  a  new  trade  with  some  remote  and 
barbarous  nation,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, and  to  grant  them,  in  case  of  success,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a  certain  number 
of  years.  It  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  way  in  which  the  state  can  recompense  them 
for  hazarding  a  dangerous  and  expensive  experiment,  of  which  the  public  is  afterwards 
to  reap  the  benefit.  A  temporary  monopoly  of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated  upon  the 
same  principles  upon  which  a  like  monopoly  of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor, 
and  that  of  a  new  book  to  its  author.  But  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  monopoly 
ought  certainly  to  determine  ;  the  forts  and  garrisons,  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
any,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  government,  their  value  to  be  paid  to  the  company, 
and  the  trade  to  be  laid  open  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  state."  —  (  Wealth  of  i^^ations, 
vol.  iii.   p.  258.) 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  it  be  really  necessary,  even  in  such  a  case  as  that 
now  mentioned,  to  establish  a  joint  stock  company  with  peculiar  privileges,  and  whether 
the  same  thing  might  not  be  more  advantageously  effected  by  the  establishment  of  an 
open  or  regulated  company. 

4.  Open  or  Regulated  Companies.  —  The  affairs  of  such  companies  or  associations  are 
managed  I)y  directors  appointed  by  the  members.  They  do  not,  however,  possess  a  com- 
mon or  joint  stock.  Each  individual  pays  a  fine  upon  entering  into  the  company,  and 
most  commonly  an  annual  contribution  :  a  duty  applicable  to  the  business  of  the  company 
•is  also  sometimes  charged  upon  the  goods  imported  and  exported  from  and  to  the  countries 
with  which  they  trade.  The  sums  so  collected  are  applied  by  the  directors  to  fit  out 
ambassadors,  consuls,  and  such  public  functionaries  as  may  be  required  to  facilitate  com- 
mercial dealings,  or  to  build  factories,  maintain  cruisers,  &c.  The  members  of  such 
companies  trade  upon  their  own  stock,  and  at  their  own  risk.  So  that  when  the  fine,  or 
the  sum  payable  on  admission  into  a  regulated  company,  is  moderate,  it  is  impossible  for 
its  members  to  form  any  combination  that  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  their  profits 
above  the  common  level ;  and  there  is  the  same  keen  and  close  competition  amongst  them 
tliat  there  is  amongst  other  classes  of  traders.  A  regulated  company  is,  in  fact,  a  device 
for  making  those  engaged  in  a  particular  branch  of  trade  bear  the  public  or  political 
expenses  incident  to  it,  at  the  same  time  that  it  leaves  them  to  conduct  their  own  business 
with  their  own  capital,  and  in  their  own  way. 

Should,  therefore,  government  at  any  time  refuse,  or  be  unable  to  afford,  that  protec- 
tion to  those  engaged  in  any  branch  of  trade  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
it  on,  their  formation  into  a  regulated  company  would  seem  to  be  the  most  judicious 
measure  that  could  be  adopted  ;  inasmucli  as  it  would  obtain  for  them  that  protection 
which  is  indispensable,  without  encroaching  on  the  freedom  of  individual  enterprise. 

The  African,  the  Levant,  and  some  other  branches  of  trade,  were  for  a  long  time  con- 
ducted by  open  or  regulated  companies.  These,  however,  have  been  recently  abolished : 
the  African  Company,  by  the  act  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  28.  ;  and  the  Levant  Company,  by  the 
act  6  Geo.  4.   c.  S3.      The  Russia  Company  still  exists (See  Russia  Company.) 

In  so  far  as  relates  to  protection,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  for  the  reasons  given  by 
Dr.  Smith,  that  a  joint  stock  company  is  better  calculated  to  afford  it  than  a  regulated 
company.  The  directors  of  the  latter  having,  Dr.  Smith  alleges,  no  particular  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the  company,  for  behoof  of  which,  ships  of  war, 
factories,  or  forts,  have  io  be  maintained,  are  apt  to  neglect  them,  and  to  apply  their  whole 
energies  to  the  care  of  their  own  private  concerns.  But  the  interest  of  the  directors  of 
a  joint  stock  company  are,  he  contends,  in  a  great  measure  identified  with  those  of  the 
association.  They  have  no  private  capital  employed  in  the  trade  ;  their  profits  must 
depend  upon  the  prudent  and  profitable  management  of  the  common  stock  ;  and  it  may, 
therefore,  it  is  argued,  be  fairly  presumed  that  they  will  be  more  disposed  to  attend  care- 
fully to  all  the  means  by  which  the  prosperity  of  the  association  may  be  best  secured.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  seldom  that  the  directors  of  joint  stock  companies  stop  at 
the  proper  point ;  having  almost  invariably  attempted  to  extend  their  commercial  dealings 
by  force,  and  to  become  not  only  merchants  but  sovereigns.      Nor  is  this  any  thing  but 
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what  might  have  been  expected,  seeing  that  the  consideration  and  extensive  patronage 
accruing  from  such  measures  to  the  directors  is  generally  of  far  more  importance  to  tliem 
than  a  moderate  increase  of  the  dividends  on  their  stock.  Whenever  they  have  been 
able,  they  have  seldom  scrupled  to  employ  arms  to  advance  their  projects  ;  and  Instead  of 
contenting  themselves  with  shops  and  factories,  have  constructed  fortifications,  embodied 
armies,  and  engaged  in  war.  But  such  has  not  been  the  case  with  regulated  companies. 
The  businesses  under  their  control  have  uniformly  been  conducted  in  a  comparatively 
frugal  and  parsimonious  manner  ;  their  establishments  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
fined to  factories ;  and  they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by 
schemes  of  conquest  and  dominion. 

And  hence,  considering  them  as  commercial  machines,  it  does  not  really  seem  that  there 
can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  a  regulated  over  a  joint  stock  company.  The 
latter  has  the  defect,  for  which  nothing  almost  can  compensate,  of  entirely  excluding 
individual  enterprise  and  compefifio7i..  When  such  a  company  enjoys  any  peculiar  privi- 
lege, it  naturally,  in  pursuing  its  own  interest,  endeavours  to  profit  by  it,  how  injurious 
soever  it  may  be  to  the  public.  If  it  have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  any  particular 
country,  or  of  any  particular  commodity,  it  rarely  fails,  by  understocking  the  home  and 
foreign  markets,  to  sell  the  goods  which  it  imports  and  exports  at  an  artificially  enhanced 
price.  It  is  not  its  object  to  employ  a  comparatively  large  capital,  but  to  make  a  large 
profit  on  a  comparatively  small  capital.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
in  burning  spices,  that  their  price  might  not  be  lowered  by  larger  importations,  is  an 
example  of  the  mode  in  wliich  such  associations  uniformly  and,  indeed,  almost  necessarily 
act.  All  individuals  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  highest  possible  price  for  what  they 
have  to  sell  ;  and  if  they  are  protected  by  means  of  a  monopoly,  or  an  exclusive  privilege, 
from  the  risk  of  being  undersold  by  others,  they  never  hesitate  about  raising  the  price  of 
their  products  to  the  highest  elevation  that  the  competition  of  the  buyers  will  allow  them; 
and  thus  frequently  realise  the  most  exorbitant  profits. 

And  yet,  notwitlistanding  these  advantages,  such  is  the  negligence,  profusion,  and 
peculation,  inseparable  from  the  management  of  great  commercial  companies,  that  even 
those  that  have  had  the  monopoly  of  the  most  advantageous  branches  of  commerce  have 
rarely  been  able  to  keep  out  of  debt.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  article  East  India  Com- 
pany, that  that  association  has  lost  by  its  trade  ;  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid 
derived  from  the  revenues  of  India,  it  must  long  since  have  ceased  to  exist.  To  buy  in 
one  market ;  to  sell  with  profit  in  another  ;  to  watch  over  the  perpetually  occuiTing 
variations  in  the  prices,  and  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  commodities  ;  to  suit  with 
dexterity  and  judgment  the  ([uantity  and  quality  of  goods  to  the  wants  of  each  market  ; 
and  to  conduct  each  operation  in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  ;  requires  a  degree  of 
unremitting  vigilance  and  attention,  which  it  would  be  visionary  to  expect  from  the 
directors  or  servants  of  a  great  joint  stock  association.  Hence  it  has  happened,  over 
and  over  again,  tliat  branches  of  commerce  which  proved  ruinous  to  companies,  have 
become  exceedingly  profitable  when  carried  on  by  individuals. 

-  5.  Constitution  of  Companies.  —  When  api)lication  is  made  to  parliament  for  an  act 
to  incorjjorate  a  number  of  individuals  into  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  prosecution  of 
any  usefiil  undertaking,  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  concede  to  them  any  privileges  that 
may  be  rendered  injurious  to  the  public.  If  a  company  be  formed  for  the  construction 
of  A  dock,  a  road,  or  a  canal,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  stinmlate  individuals  to 
engage  in  the  undertaking,  to  give  them  some  j)eculiar  ])rivik'ges  for  a  certain  number 
of  years.  But  if  other  persons  were  to  be  ])ermanently  hindered  from  constructing  new 
docks,  or  opening  new  lines  of  communication,  a  lasting  injury  might  be  done  to  tlie 
public.  It  may  be  highly  expedient  to  incorporate  a  comp;my  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing water  into  a  city ;  but  supposing  there  were  no  springs  in  the  vicinity,  other  than 
those  to  which  this  company  has  acquired  a  right,  they  might,  unless  restrained  by  the 
act  incor])orating  them,  raise  the  price  of  water  to  an  exorbitant  height  ;  and  make  large 
profits  for  themselves  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injury  of  the  public.  In  all  cases  of  this 
sort ;  and  in  tlic  case,  indeed,  of  all  joint  stock  companies  established  for  the  formation 
of  canals,  railroads,  &c.  ;  it  would  be  sound  policy  to  limit  the  rates  charged  for  their 
services,  or  on  account  of  the  water,  ships,  goods,  &c.  conveyed  by  their  means,  and  also 
to  limit  the  dividends,  or  to  fix  a  maxivmm  beyond  which  they  should  not  be  augmented: 
enacting,  that  if  the  rates  charged  by  the  company  jjroduce  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
die  maximum  rate  of  dividend,  and  to  defray  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  aqueduct,  canal, 
&c.,  they  shall  l)c  allowed  to  reduce  them  till  they  only  yield  this  much  ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  their  declining  to  do  so,  that  the  whole  surjilus  above  paying  the  dividend  shall 
be  applied  to  purchase  up  the  stock  of  the  association,  so  that  ultimately  the  charges  on 
account  of  dividends  may  be  entirely  abolished.  Had  this  principle  been  acted  upon 
wlien  c;inals  first  began  to  be  formed  in  England,  the  carriage  of  goods  conveyed  by 
some  of  the  most  important  lines  of  communication  would  now  have  cost  almost  nothing; 
and  this  desirable  result  might  have  been  accomplishe<l  in  the  way  now  suggested,  with- 
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out,  we  believe,  diminishing  in  any  degree  tlie  number  of  those  undertakings.  Tliere 
are  few  who,  at  the  time  they  engage  in  sucli  enterprises,  suppose  that  they  will  yield 
more  than  10  or  12  per  cent.  ;  and  vast  numbers  will  always  be  disposed  to  engage  in 
them,  if  there  be  any  reasonable  prospect  of  their  yielding  this  much.  Now,  when  such 
is  the  case,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  government  to  provide,  in  the  event  of  the  undertaking 
becoining  in  an  unexpected  and  unusual  degree  profitable,  that  the  public  should  derive 
some  advantage  from  it  ?  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  competition  can  reduce  profits  to 
the  common  level.  The  best,  perhaps  the  only  practicable,  line  for  a  canal  or  railroad 
between  any  two  places  will  be  appropriated  by  those  who  are  first  in  the  field  ;  who 
thus,  in  fact,  obtain  a  natural  monopoly  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  :  and  hence 
the  advantage  of  limiting  the  charges  and  dividends  :  without  discouraging  enterprise, 
it  affords  a  security  that  private  individuals  shall  not  reap  an  unusual  and  unlocked  for 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

In  all  those  cases  in  which  companies  are  formed  for  the  prosecution  of  undertakings 
that  may  be  carried  on,  witli  equal  advantage  to  the  public,  by  individuals ;  or  where 
there  are  no  very  considerable  difficulties  to  overcome,  or  risks  to  encounter ;  they  ought 
to  enjoy  no  privilege  wliatever,  but  should  be  regarded,  in  every  point  of  view,  as  if 
they  were  mere  individuals. 

For  accounts  of  the  principal  joint  stock  and  regulated  companies  established  in  this 
country,  see  the  articles  Bank  of  England,  Docks,  East  India  Company,  Insurance, 
Russia  Company,  &c.  &c. 

6.  Companies  en  Commandite.  —  In  France  there  is  a  sort  of  companies  denominated 
aocietes  en  commandite.  A  society  of  this  description  consists  of  one  or  more  partners, 
liable,  without  limitation,  for  the  debts  of  the  company ;  and  one  or  more  partners,  or 
commanditaires,  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  they  have  subscribed.  A  com- 
manditaire  must  not,  however,  take  any  part  in  the  business  of  the  company ;  if  he  do 
this,  he  loses  his  inviolability,  and  makes  himself  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  names  of  the  partners  in  such  societies  must  be  published,  and  the  amount 
of  the  sums  contributed  by  the  commanditaires. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  partnerships  of  this  sort  into  this  country;  but  it 
seems  very  doubtful  whether  any  thing  would  be  gained  by  such  a  measure.  Partner- 
ships en  commandite  may  be  very  easily  abused,  or  rendered  a  means  of  defrauding  the 
public.  It  is  quite  visionary  to  imagine  that  the  commanditaires  can  be  prevented  from 
indirectly  influencing  the  other  partners  :  and  supposing  a  collusion  to  exist  amongst 
them,  it  might  be  possible  for  them  to  divide  large  sums  as  profit,  when,  perhaps,  they 
had  really  sustained  a  loss ;  and  to  have  the  books  of  the  association  so  contrived,  that 
it  might  be  very  difficult  to  detect  the  fraud.  This,  it  is  alleged,  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
occurrence  in  France. 

7.  Civic  Companies,  or  Corporations.  —  Exclusive  of  the  companies  previously  men- 
tioned, a  number  of  ancient  companies  or  corporations  exist  in  this  and  most  other 
European  countries,  the  members  of  which  enjoy  certain  political  as  well  as  commercial 
privileges.  When  the  feudal  system  began  to  be  subverted  by  the  establishment  of 
good  order  and  regular  government  in  the  towns,  the  inhabitants  were  divided  into 
certain  trades  or  corporations,  by  which  the  magistrates  and  other  functionaries  were 
chosen.  The  members  of  these  trades,  or  corporations,  partly  to  enhance  the  value  of 
their  privileges,  and  partly  to  provide  a  resource,  in  case  of  adversity,  for  themselves 
acquired  or  usurped  the  power  of  enacting  by-laws  regulating  the  admission  of  new 
members,  and  at  the  same  time  set  about  providing  a  fund  for  the  support  of  such  as 
accident  or  misfortune  might  reduce  to  a  state  of  indigence.  Hence  the  origin  of 
apprenticeships,  the  refusal  to  allow  any  one  not  a  member  of  a  corporation  to  carry  on 
any  business  within  the  precincts  of  any  town  corporate,  and  the  various  regulations  that 
had  to  be  submitted  to,  and  the  fees  that  had  to  be  paid  by  the  claimants  for  inrolment 
in  corporations.  For  a  lengthened  period  these  privileges  and  regulations  were  very 
oppressive.  Within  the  last  century,  however,  their  influence  has  been  progressively 
diminishing.  In  France,  where  the  abuses  inseparable  from  the  system  had  attained  to 
a  very  great  height,  it  was  entirely  swept  off  by  the  Revolution  :  and  though  corpo- 
rations still  exist  in  this  country,  they  have  been  stripped  of  several  of  their  peculiar  fran- 
chises ;  and  should  now,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  more,  perhaps,  in  the  light  of 
charitable  than  of  political  institutions.  It  would  be  well,  however,  were  they  reduced 
entirely  to  the  former  character  ;  and  were  the  few  political  and  commercial  privileges, 
which  they  still  enjoy,  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  At  their  first  institu- 
tion, and  for  some  time  after,  corporations,  considered  as  political  bodies,  were  probably 
useful :  but  such  is  no  longer  the  case  ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  now  possess  any  special 
immunities,  they  tend  to  obstruct  that  free  competition  that  is  so  advantageous. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  drawn  up  by  Albert  Gallatin,  Esq.,  then  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  laid 
before  Congress  in  1816,  sets  the  superior  advantages  resulting  from  the  unrestricted 
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freedom  of  industry  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view.  "  No  cause,"  says  he,  "  has, 
perhaps,  more  promoted  in  every  respect  the  general  improvement  of  the  United  States, 
than  the  absence  of  those  systems  of  internal  restriction  and  monopoly  which  continue 
to  disfigure  the  state  of  society  in  other  countries.  No  laws  exist  here,  directly  or 
indirectly,  confining  men  to  a  particular  occupation  or  place,  or  excluding  any  citizen  from 
any  branch  he  may,  at  any  time,  think  proper  to  pursue.  Industry  is,  in  every  respect, 
free  and  unfettered  ;  every  species  of  trade,  commerce,  and  profession,  and  manufacture, 
being  equally  open  to  all,  without  requiring  any  regular  apprenticeship,  admission,  or 
licence.  Hence  the  improvement  of  America  has  not  been  confined  to  the  improvement 
of  her  agriculture,  and  to  the  rapid  formation  and  settlement  of  new  states  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  but  her  citizens  have  extended  their  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and 
carry  on  with  complete  success  even  those  branches  for  which  a  monopoly  had  heretofore 
been  considered  essentially  necessary." 

There  is  in  Rees's  Ci/clopadia,  article  Company,  a.  list  of  the  diiFerent  Civic  Companies 
belonging  to  the  City  of  London,  in  which  the  periods  of  their  incorporation,  and  various 
other  important  particulars  with  respect  to  several  of  them,  are  specified. 

COMPASS  (Ger.  Ein  Kompass ;  Du.  Zeekompas ;  Da.  Suekompass ;  Sp.  Sj'ucom- 
pass ;  Fr.  Boussole,  Compas  de  mer ;  It.  Bussola ;  Sp.  Aguja  de  viarear ;  Port.  Com- 
passo  de  marear ;  llus.  Kompass  korabelniii),  or  mariner's  compass,  an  instrument  com- 
posed of  a  needle  and  card,  by  which  the  ship's  course  is  directed.  The  needle,  witli 
little  variation,  always  points  towards  the  north,  and  hence  the  mode  of  steering  by  the 
compass. 

The  common  opinion  is  that  the  compass  was  invented  by  Flavio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of 
the  once  famous  republic  of  Amalphi,  very  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Dr.  Robertson  has  adopted  this  opinion,  and  regrets  that  contemporary  historians  furnish 
no  details  as  to  the  life  of  a  man  to  whose  genius  society  is  so  deeply  indebted.  —  (Hist, 
of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  47.  8vo  ed. )  But  though  Gioia  may  have  made  improvements  on 
the  compass,  it  has  been  shown  that  he  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  its  discoverer. 
Passages  have  been  produced  from  writers  who  flourished  more  than  a  century  before 
Gioia,  in  which  the  polarity  of  the  needle,  when  touched  by  the  magnet,  is  distinctly 
pointed  out.  Not  only,  however,  had  this  singular  property  been  discovered,  but  also 
its  application  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  long  previously  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Old  French  writers  have  been  quoted  (Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  anno  1200; 
Rees's  Cyclopcedia),  that  seem  fully  to  establish  this  fact.  But  whatever  doubts 
may  exist  with  respect  to  them,  cannot  affect  the  passages  which  the  learned  Spanish 
antiquary,  Don  Antonio  de  Capmany  (^Qiiestiones  Criticas,  p.  73 — 132.),  has  given 
from  a  work  of  the  famous  Raymond  Lully  (Z)e  Contemplatione)  published  in  1272. 
In  one  place  Lully  says,  "  as  the  needle,  when  touched  by  the  magnet,  naturally 
turns  to  the  north  "  (^sicut  acus  per  naturam  vertitur  ad  septentrionem  dum  sit  tacta 
d  magnete).  This  is  conclusive  as  to  the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  polarity  of 
the  needle ;  and  the  following  passage  from  the  same  work  —  "  as  the  nautical  needle 
directs  mariners  in  their  navigation  "  (^sicut  acus  natitica  dirigit  marinarios  in  sua  naviga- 
tione,  8^c.)  is  no  less  conclusive  as  to  its  being  used  by  sailors  in  regulating  their 
course.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  mode  in  which  the  needle  Raymond 
Lully  had  in  view  was  made  use  of.  It  has  been  sufficiently  established — (see  the  autho- 
rities already  referred  to,  and  Azuni,  Dissertation  sur  V  Origine  de  la  Bo'issole,)  —  that  it 
was  usual  to  float  the  needle,  by  means  of  a  straw,  on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water; 
and  Capmany  contends  that  we  are  indebted  to  Gioia  for  the  card,  and  the  method  now 
followed  of  suspending  the  needle  ;  improvements  which  have  given  to  the  compass  all 
its  convenience,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  its  utility.  But  this  part  of  his  Dissertation, 
though  equally  learned  and  ingenious,  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  the  other.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  mariners  at  sea  could  have  availed  themselves  of  a  floating 
needle ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  most  probable  that  Gioia  had  considerably 
im])roved  the  construction  of  the  compass  ;  and  that,  the  Amalphitans  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  it  to  general  use,  he  was,  with  excusable  partiality,  represented  by  them, 
and  subsequently  regarded  by  others,  as  its  inventor. 

The  reader  will  not  consider  these  details  out  of  place  in  a  work  on  commerce,  which 
the  compass  has  done  so  much  to  extend.  "  Its  discovery,"  to  borrow  the  langua<'e  of 
Mr.  Macpherson,  "  has  given  birth  to  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation. The  former  it  has  extended  to  every  shore  of  the  globe,  and  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied its  operations  and  beneficial  effects  in  a  degree  which  was  not  conceivable  by 
those  who  lived  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  latter  it  has  rendered  expeditious,  and  com- 
paratively safe,  by  enabling  the  navigator  to  launch  out  ujwn  the  ocean  free  from  the 
danger  of  rocks  and  shoals.  By  the  use  of  this  noble  instrument,  the  whole  world  has 
become  one  vast  commercial  commonwealth,  the  most  distant  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  broiiglit  together  for  their  mutual  advantage,  ancient  prejudices  are  obliterated,  and 
mankind  are  civilised  and  enlightened."  —  (Vol.  i.  p.  3G6.) 
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COMPOSITION,  in  commerce,  commonly  implies  the  dividend  or  sum  paid  by  an 
insolvent  debtor  to  his  creditors,  and  accepted  by  them  in  payment  for  their  debts. 

COMEY  WOOL  (Ger.  Kaninchenwolle ;  Du.  Konynhair ;  Fr.  Foil  de  lapin  ;  It. 
Pelo  di  Coiiiytio ;  Sp.  Conejuna),  the  fur  of  rabbits.  This  article  is  extensively  used 
in  the  hat  manufacture ;  and  besides  the  large  supplies  raised  at  home,  a  great  deal  is 
imported.  The  imports  usually  range  from  about  300,000  to  about  500,000  skins 
a  year;  but,  in  1831,  they  exceeded  900,000,  while,  in  1827,  they  were  only  197,000. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern,  as  it  still  is  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  is  situated  on  a  triangular  point  of  land,  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmara  (Propontis),  at  the  point  where  it  unites  with  the  Bosphorus,  or 
channel  leading  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  lat.  41°  0'  12''  N.,  Ion.  28^  59'  2"  E.  Population 
variously  estimated  at  from  300,000  to  600,000,  but  believed,  by  the  best  authorities,  to 
be  about  400,000.  The  situation  of  this  renowned  city  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  finest  imaginable.  Standing  on  the  narrow  straits  uniting  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Euxine  Seas,  she  at  once  commands,  and  is  the  entrepot  for,  the  com- 
merce between  them.  The  harbour,  whence  the  Turkish  court  has  taken  the  appellation 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  is  most  excellent.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  inlet,  or  arm  of  the 
sea,  stretching  along  the  north-east  side  of  the  city,  which  it  divides  from  the  suburbs 
of  Galata  and  Pera.  It  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  the  largest  ships,  and  can 
accommodate  more  than  1,000  sail.  The  strong  current  that  sets  through  the  Bosphorus 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmara  strikes  against  Seraglio  Point  —  (see  Plan);  a  part  of  the  water, 
being  in  consequence  forced  into  the  harbour,  runs  along  its  south-western  side  in  the 
direction  marked  by  the  arrows — (see  Plan),  —  till,  arriving  at  its  extremity,  it  escapes 
by  the  opposite  side.  In  the  middle  the  water  is  still.  On  leaving  the  port,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  well  over  to  the  northern  side ;  for  otherwise  the  ship  might  be  taken  by  the 
current,  and  driven  on  Seraglio  Point.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  remark, 
that  notwithstanding  this  inconvenience,  the  current  has  been  of  signal  service  to  the 
city,  by  scouring  the  harbour,  and  carrying  away  the  filth  and  ballast  by  which  it  must 
otherwise  have  been  long  since  choked  up.  The  distance  across  from  Seraglio  Point  to 
the  opposite  suburb  of  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  is  rather  more  than  an  English  mile. 
Within  less  than  ^  of  a  mile  of  the  latter  is  a  rocky  islet,  upon  which  is  a  tower 
and  light-house,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tower  of  Leander.  Foreigners  reside  in 
Galata,  Pera,  and  the  suburbs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour ;  and  it  is  thoc-e, 
consequently,  that  the  principal  trade  of  the  place  is  carried  on.  The  quays  are  good, 
and  ships  lie  close  alongside. 

The  Bosphorus,  or  channel  of  Constantinople,  runs  in  a  N.E.  by  N.  direction  about 
15  miles,  varying  in  breadth  from  1^^  to  -J  mile.  It  is  swept  by  a  rapid  current,  which 
it  requires  a  brisk  gale  to  stem,  and  has  throughout  a  great  depth  of  water.  The 
Hellespont,  or  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  leading  from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Sea  of 
Marmara,  is  about  13  leagues  in  length.  Its  direction  is  nearly  N.E.  Where  nar- 
rowest, it  is  little  more  than  a  mile  across.  It  also  is  swept  by  a  strong  current,  and  has 
deep  water  throughout. 

The  subjoined  plan  of  part  of  Constantinople  and  its  port  is  copied,  without  reduction, 
from  the  beautiful  plan  of  the  city  and  Bosphorus,  drawn  and  engraved  by  M.  MerzofF 
Robert  of  Munich,  and  published  by  Mr.  Wilde,  of  this  city. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  appearance  of  the  city  when  seen  from  the 
sea,  but  on  landing  the  illusion  vanishes.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dark,  ill-paved  and 
irregular.  Owing  to  the  want  of  any  effective  system  of  police,  and  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary attention  to  cleanliness,  they  are  extremely  filthy ;  and  are  infested  with  herds  of 
dogs,  and  also  with  rats,  which  perform  the  functions  of  scavengers.  The  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  wood,  and  fires  are  very  frequent.  Most  of  these  happen  designedly  ; 
the  burning  of  a  few  hundred  houses  being  deemed  the  readiest  and  most  effectual 
means  of  making  the  government  aware  of  the  public  dissatisfaction,  and  of  procuring  a 
redress  of  grievances ! 

Afoncy.  —  Accounts  are  kepi  in  piastres  of  40  paras,  or  120  aspers.  The  Turkish  coin  has  been  so 
much  degraded,  that  the  piastre,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  worth  &.  sterling,  is  now  worth  little  more 
than  id.     A  bag  of  eilver  (krfcr)  —  500  piastres,  and  a  bag  of  gold  (kitxe)  =  30,000  piastres. 

tVeights  and  Measures. — The  commercial  weights  are  —  176 drams  =  1  rottolo;  2i.'72  rottoli  =  1  oke; 
6  okes  =  1  batman;  7j  batmans  =  1  quintal  or  cantaro  =:  I'^iABl  (124J  very  nearly)  lbs.  avoirdu. 
pois  =  Sfi'tS?  kilogrammes  =  116527  lbs.  of  Hamburgh.  The  quintal  of  cotton  is  45  okes  —  1272  lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

The  pik,  or  pike,  is  of  two  sorts,  the  greater  and  the  less.  The  greater,  called  kalebi  or  nrschim 
used  in  the  measurement  of  silks  and  woollens,  is  very  near  28  inches  (27'9).  The  lesser,  called  cndcse, 
used  in  the  measuring  of  cottons,  carpets,  &c.  =  27  inches.  Hence  100  long  piks  —  77  498  English 
yards,  and  100  short  piks  =  75154  do.  But  in  ordinary  commercial  affairs,  the  pik  is  estimated  at  J  of 
an  English  yard. 

Corn  is  measured  by  the kisUn  or  killoui  =  OMl  of  a  Winchester  bushel ;  8|  kisloz  =  1  quarter.  The 
fortin  =  4  kisloz. 

Oil  and  other  liquids  are  sold  by  the  alma  or  me/er  —  1  gallon  3  pints  English  wine  measure.  The 
alma  of  oil  should  weigh  8  okes.  —  (Nelkenbrecher  and  Dr.  Kell^.) 

The  Port  Charges  on  account  of  English  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  fixed 
by  treaty  at  300  asi>er«,  neitlicr  more  nor  less. 
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References  to  Plan.  —  A,  Seraglio  Point :  B,  Galata  ;  C,  Scutari  ;  D,  Tower  and  lighthouse  of  Leandcr. 
The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  currents.    The  soundings  are  in  fathoms. 


TVade,  §-c.  —  Owing  to  the  vicious  institutions  of  tlie  Turks,  and  tlic  disorganised 
state  of  tlic  empire,  the  trade  of  Constantinople  is  very  far  from  being  so  extensive  as 
might  be  supposed  from  its  situation  and  population.  The  imports  consist  of  corn,  iron, 
timber,  tallow,  and  furs,  principally  from  the  Black  Sea;  and  of  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn, 
tin,  tin  plates,  woollens,  silks,  cutlery,  watches  and  jewellery,  j)aper,  glass,  furnitiu-c, 
indigo,  cochineal,  &-c.  from  England  and  other  Euroiican  countries.  Corn  and  coffee 
are  imported  from  Alexandria ;  but  a  good  deal  of  Brazil  and  AVcst  India  coffee  is  also 
imported,  particularly  in  American  bottoms.     Sugar  is  partly  imported  from  the  East,  but 
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principally  from  the  West  Indies.  The  exports  are  very  trifling,  consisting  of  silk,  car 
pets,  hides,  -nool,  goats'  hair,  potashes,  wax,  galls,  bullion  and  diamonds,  and  a  few 
other  articles.  Ships  carrying  goods  to  Constantinople,  either  return  in  ballast,  or  get 
return  cargoes  at  Smyrna,  Odessa,  Salonica,  &c.,  on  which  places  tliey  frequently  pro- 
cure bills  at  Constantinople.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  English,  Trench,  and 
other  European  merchants  (denominated  Franks),  and  of  Armenians  and  Greeks. 
Bargains  are  negotiated  on  their  account  by  Jew  brokers,  some  of  whom  are  rich. 

Commercial  Policy  of  the  Turks.  —  It  is  singular  that  as  respects  commerce,  the  policy 
of  the  Turkish  government,  whether  originating  in  design  or  carelessness,  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  praise.  "  No  restrictions,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  "  are  laid  on  commerce, 
except  in  the  instance  of  a  general  prohibition  of  exporting  the  articles  necessary  for  the 
support  of  human  life  to  foreign  countries,  especially  from  the  capital,  where  alone  it  is 
rigorously  enforced  ;  and  this  impolitic  restraint  will  no  doubt  be  removed,  when  the 
Turkish  government  shall  become  sensible,  that  what  is  intended  as  the  means  of 
securing  abundance,  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  cause  of  that  scarcity  which  is  sometimes  expe- 
rienced. With  this  one  exception,  commerce  is  perfectly  free  and  unfettered.  Every 
article  of  foreign  or  domestic  growth  or  manufacture  is  conveyed  into  every  port,  and 
over  every  province,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  after  pay- 
ment of  the  duties.  On  this  subject  I  speak  from  actual  experience,  and  may  appeal 
10  every  foreign  or  native  merchant  in  Turkey  for  its  general  truth."  —  (^Present  State 
of  Turkey,  vol.  i.   p.  82.) 

The  duties,  too,  are  extremely  moderate,  being  only  three  per  cent,  on  imports,  and  as 
as  much  on  exports  ;  so  that  in  almost  ^W  that  relates  to  her  commercial  regulations, 
Turkey  is  entitled  to  read  a  lesson  to  the  most  civilised  European  powers ;  and  this 
she  has  done  in  a  verj'  able  manner,  in  an  official  paper  published  in  the  Monileiir 
Ottoman,  in  September,  1832.  We  extract  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  very  interesting 
document. 

"  It  is  recognised  throughout  Europe  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the  great  majority  to  substitute,  for 
the  system  of  prohibitions,  that  of  liberty,  which  theoretical  men  advocate;  the  difficulty  is,  to  find 
means  to  separate  the  future  from  the  past  without  a  violent  rupture.  Hence  the  ditficulties  of  govern- 
ment in  satisfying  all  the  exigencies  ol  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  driven  in  a  circle  where 
every  measure  in  favour  of  one,  acts  immediately  in  an  inverse  sense  on  the  other.  The  endeavour  i8 
vain  to  establish,  between  so  many  crossing  interests,  a  factitious  equilibrium  which  absolute  liberty  of 
exchange  alone  can  give. 

"  J'hiis,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  which  occupies  the  meditation  of  statesmen  in  Europe, 
is,  to  discover  how  the  palings  which  pen  commerce  up  in  narrow  spaces  may  be  thrown  down  withou 
shocks  that  might  endanger  public  order. 

"  Good  sense,  tolerance,  and  hospitality,  have  long  ago  done  for  the  Ottoman  empire,  what  the  other 
states  of  Europe  are  endeavouring  to  effect  by  more  or  less  happy  political  combinations.  Since  the 
throne  of  the  sultans  has  been  elevated  at  Constantinople,  commercial  prohibitions  have  been  unknown; 
they  opened  all  the  ports  of  their  empire  to  the  commerce,  to  the  manufactures,  to  the  territorial  pro- 
duce  of  the  Occident,  or,  to  say  better,  of  the  whole  world.  Liberty  of  commerce  has  reigned  here 
without  limits,  as  large,  as  extended  as  it  was  possible  to  he. 

"  Never  has  the  divan  dreamed,  under  any  pretext  of  national  interest,  or  even  of  reciprocity,  of 
restricting  that  faculty  which  has  been  exercised,  and  is  to  this  day.  in  the  most  unlimited  sense,  by  all 
the  nations  who  wisli  to  furnish  a  portion  of  the  consumption  of  this  vast  tmpire,  and  to  share  in  the 
produce  of  its  territory. 

"  Here  every  object  of  exchange  is  admitted,  and  circulates  without  meeting  any  obstacle  other  than 
the  payment  of  an  infinitely  small  portion  ot  tlie  value  to  the  Custom-house.  The  chimera  of  a  balance 
of  trade  never  entered  into  heads  sensible  enough  not  to  dream  of  calculating  whether  there  was  most 
profit  in  buying  or  selling.  Thus  the  markets  of  Turkey,  supplied  from  all  countries,  refusing  no  objecti 
which  mercantile  spirit  puts  in  circulation,  and  imposing  no  charge  on  the  vessels  that  transport  them, 
are  seldom  or  never  the  scenes  of  those  disordered  movements  occasioned  by  the  sudden  deficiency  of 
such  or  such  merchandise,  which,  exorbitantly  raising  prices  are  the  scourges  of  the  lower  orders,  by 
unsettling  their  habits,  and  by  inflicting  privations.  Krom  the  system  of  restrictions  and  prohibitionf 
arise  those  devouring  tides  and  ebbs  which  sweep  away  in  a  dav  the  labour  of  years,  and  convert  com- 
merce into  a  career  of  alarms  and  perpetual  dangers.  In  Turkey,  where  this  system  does  not  exist, 
these  disastrous  effects  are  unknown. 

"  The  extreme  moderation  of  the  duties  is  the  complement  of  this  regime  of  commercial  liberty  ■  and 
in  no  portion  of  the  globe  arc  the  officers  charged  with  the  collection,  of  more  confiding  facility  for  the 
valuations,  and  of  so  decidedly  conciliatory  a  spirit  in  every  transaction  regarding  commerce. 

"  Away  with  the  supposition  that  these  facilities  granted  to  strangers,  are  concessions  extorted  fVoin 
weakness!  The  dates  of  the  contracts  termed  capitulations,  which  establish  the  rights  actually  enjoyed 
by  foreign  merchants,  recall  periods  at  which  the  Mussulman  power  was  altogether  predominant  in 
Europe.  The  first  capitulation  which  France  obtained  was  in  153.'>,  from  Soliman  the  Canonist  {the  Mag- 
nificent). The  dispositions  of  these  contracts  have  become  antiquated,  the  fundamental  principles  remain. 
Thus,  300  years  ago,  the  sultans,  by  an  act  of  munificence  and  of  reason,  anticijiated  the  most  ardent 
desires  of  civilised  Europe,  and  proclaimed  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce." 

Did  the  policy  of  Turkey  in  other  respects  harmonise  with  this,  she  would  be  one  of 
the  most  civilised  and  powerful  of  nations,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  abject  and 
degraded.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  very  far  froin  being  the  ca.se.  Tyranny, 
corruption,  and  insecurity  universally  prevail.  "  The  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  ever  a  help- 
less prey  to  injustice  and  oppression.  Tlie  government  agents  have  to  suflTer  in  their 
turn  from  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  which  they  them.selves  have  been  guilty  ;  and  the 
manufactiu'er  has  to  bear  his  full  share  of  the  common  insecurity  ;  he  is  fixed  to  the 
spot  atid  cannot  escape  the  grasp  of  the  local  governor.  The  raw  material  monopolised 
by  a  bey  or  ayan,  may  be  forced  upon  him  at  a  higher  price  than  he  could  purchase  it 
him.self,  and  perhaps  of  inferior  quality  ;  fines  may   be  imposed  upon  him,  he  may  be 
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taken  for  Forced  labour,  or  troops  may  be  quartered  on  his  workshop."—  (  Urquhart  ok 
Turkey  and  its  litxoinres,  p.  139.) 

This  miserable  system  has  overspread  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe 
and  Asia  with  barbarism  —  turned  tlieir  cities  into  villages,  ainl  their  palaces  into 
cottages :  but  the  degradation  in  which  they  are  involved,  would  have  been  still  more 
complete,  but  for  the  freedom  of  commerce  they  have  always  enjoyed.  This  has  tended 
to  keep  alive  the  seeds  of  industry,  and  to  counteract  the  destructive  influence  of  oppres- 
sion and  msecurity.  Had  their  intercourse  with  foreigners  been  either  prohibited,  or 
placed  under  oppressive  restrictions,  the  barbarism  of  Turkey  would  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  could  have  been  either  wealth  or  industry 
m  the  empire. 

Trade  of  Turkey  with  England.  —  The  trade  between  this  country  and  Turkey  is  of 
much  greater  value  and  importance  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  and  appears  to  be 
susceptible  of  an  almost  indefinite  increase.  Cotton  stuffs  and  t^ist  are  the  great 
articles  of  exjjort  from  Great  Britain  to  Turkey;  and  notwithstanding  the  convulsed 
and  distracted  state  of  the  latter  during  the  last  5  vears,  she  has  continued  to  take  ofF 
a  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  these  staple  articles.  In  1825,  for  example,  we  exported 
direct  for  Turkey,  (including  wliat  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Greece),  13,674,000  yards 
ot  cotton  cloth,  and  446,462  lbs.  of  cotton  twist;  whereas,  in  1831,  we  exported  to 
Turkey  (exclusive  of  the  Morea),  24,565,00CJ  yards  of  cloth,  and  1,735,760  lbs.  of 
twist,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  exports  of  stuffs,  and  of  400  per 
cent,  in  those  of  yarn  !  The  Turkish  manufactures  of  muslins,  ginghams,  handkerchiefs 
&c.  have  sufiered  severely  from  this  extraordinary  importation  of  British  goods  ;  so  much 
so,  that  of  600  looms  for  muslins  busily  employed  in  Scutari  in  1812,  only  4o' remained 
in  1831  ;  and  of  2,000  weaving  establishments  in  Tournovo,  at  the  forme'r  epoch  there 
were  only  200  at  the  latter !  -  (  Urquhart  on  Turkey,  8>-c.  p.  150.)  But  the  great  con- 
sumption of  Turkey  consists  of  coarse  home-made  fabrics ;  and  we  are  assured  by  the 
very  intelligent  author  now  referred  to,  that  this  great  branch  has  not  been  sensibly 
aftect«I  by  our  imports.  Hitherto,  indeed,  they  have  been  principally  intended  for  the 
wealtiiier  part  of  the  community  ;  but  as  cottons  are  universally  worn  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  the  trade  will  not  attain  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried. 
^11  we  supply  the  peasantry  with  the  stuffs  suitable  for  their  use.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
discernment  of  the  Americans,  that  they  were  the  first  to  perceive  the  superior  import- 
ance ot  this  class  of  customers,  and  to  set  about  supplying  them  with  coarse  unbleached 
stuns.  1  he  Manchester  manufacturers  immediately  followed  in  the  same  track  and 
with  Mgnal  success.  Plain  goods  now  form  the  half  of  our  investments  for  Turkey  • 
and  It  IS  inii)ossible,  seeing  the  extent  to  which  articles  of  this  sort  are  made  use  of  in 
all  i^rts  of  the  empire,  and,  indeed,  of<the  East,  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  what  may  be 
Uie  future  magnitude  of  this  trade. 

Of  the  European  states,  Austria  and  Switzerland  have  been  our  most  formidable 
rivals  in  the  supply  of  Turkey  with  cottons.  The  stuffs  were,  in  several  respects,  well 
titte<l  tor  the  Eastern  markets;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  they  lay  under  of  getting 
returns,  and  the  continued  and  rapid  reduction  in  the  price  of  English  cottons,  we  seem 
to  have  gained  a  decided  advantage  over  them,  and  are  now  nearly  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session  of  the  market.  Cheapness  is  every  where  the  grand  desideratum.  Though  our 
mushns  and  chintzt>s  be  still  very  inferior  in  fineness  to  those  of  the  East,  and  our  red 
dye  (a  colour  in  great  esteem  in  Turkey,  Persia,  &c.)  be  inferior  in  brilliancy,  these 
defects  are  more  than  balanced  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  our  goods;  and  from  Smyrna 
to  Canton,  from  Madras  to  Samarcand,  we  are  everywhere  supplanting  the  native 
Si     art'ii"  "^         foundations  of  a  commerce  that  will  be  eminently  beneficial  to 

Exclusive  of  cottons,  we  exported  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna   and  other  Turkish  .>n,(c    ;„  lo". 
and  ammunition  of  the  value  of  21  785/  •  parfh..nw»ro  V  a."ii      i\^  ]i.  1  "rKisn  poits,  in  1831,  arms 

Our  commerce  with  Ttirkey  would  Ik;  considerably  facilitated  by  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  figs,  currants,  oil,  and  carpets.  Nothing,  however,  would  c<.ntHbmls,,luch 
But   tn    '"""";  "^  I^V"'^":^'"'"""*  "'■  ""^'^  •■•"''  «--""i"i"itv  through!     the       tmtry 
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difficult  to  believe  that  it  would  bring  along  with  it  a  more  liberal  system  of  commercial 
policy  than  that  which  at  present  exists.* 

CONSUL,  in  commerce,  an  officer  appointed  by  competent  authority  to  reside  in 
foreign  countries,  in  the  view  of  facilitating  and  extending  tlie  commerce  carried  on 
between  the  subjects  of  the  country  which  appoints  liim,  and  those  of  the  country  or 
place  in  which  he  is  to  reside. 

Origin  and  Appointment  of  Consuls.  —  The  office  of  consul  appears  to  have  originated 
in  Italy,  about  the  middle  cf  the  twelfth  century.  Soon  after  this,  the  French  and  other 
Christian  nations  trading  to  the  Levant  began  to  stipulate  for  liberty  to  appoint  consuls 
to  reside  in  the  ports  frequented  by  their  ships,  that  they  might  watch  over  the  interests 
of  their  subjects,  and  judge  and  determine  such  diffiirences  with  respect  to  commercial 
affiiirs  as  arose  amongst  them.  The  practice  was  gratiually  extended  to  other  countries ; 
tid  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  generally  established  all  over  Europe.  —  (^Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  147.) 

British  consuls  were  formerly  appointed  by  the  Crown,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
great  trading  companies,  or  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  with  a  particular 
country  or  place;  but  they  are  now  directly  appointed  by  government,  witliout  requiring 
any  such  recommendation,  though  it,  of  course,  is  always  attended  to  when  made. 

The  right  of  sending  consuls  to  reside  in  foreign  countries  depends  cither  upon  a 
tacit  or  express  convention.  Hence  their  powers  differ  very  widely  in  different  states. 
In  some  they  exercise  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  the  state  which 
appoints  them  ;  but  the  extent  of  this  jurisdiction  is  not  discretionary,  and  must,  in  all 
cases,  be  regulated  either  by  an  express  convention  between  the  state  appointing  and 
the  state  receiving  the  consul,  or  by  custom.  Consuls  established  in  England  have  no 
judicial  power ;  and  the  British  government  has  rarely  stipulated  with  other  powers  for 
m\ich  judicial  authority  for  its  consuls.  Turkey,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  remark. 
English  consuls  enjoy  in  that  country  several  peculiar  privileges  conferred  by  ancient 
treaties,  and  confirmed  by  that  signed  at  tlie  Daidanelles  in  1809.  It  is  there  stipulated 
and  agreed  upon  — 

"  That  if  there  happen  any  suit,  or  other  difference  or  dispute,  among  the  English  themselves,  the 
decision  thcrenf  shall  be  left  to  their  own  ambassador  or  consul,  according  to  their  custom,  without  the 
ju.lge  or  other  governors,  our  slaves,  intermeddling  therein. 

"  That  if  an  Englishman,  or  other  subject  of  that  nation,  shall  be  involved  in  any  lawsuit,  or  other 
affair  coiniected  with  law,  (with  a  Turk,)  the  judge  shall  not  hear  nor  decide  thereon,  until  the  amhas. 
sador,  consul,  or  interpreter  shall  be  present ;  and  all  suits  exceeding  the  value  of  4,000  aspers,  shall  be 
heard  at  the  Suhlimc  Forte,  and  no  where  else. 

"  That  the  consuls  appointed  by  the  English  ambassadors  in  our  sacred  dominions,  for  the  protection 
of  their  merchants,  shall  never,  under  any  pretence,  be  imprisoned,  nor  their  houses  sealed  up,  nor 
themselves  sent  away  ;  but  all  suits  or  differences  in  which  they  may  be  involved,  shall  be  represented  to 
our  Sublime  Porte,  where  their  ambassador  will  answer  for  them. 

"  I'hat  in  case  any  Englishman,  or  other  person  subject  to  that  nation,  or  navigating  under  its  fl.ig, 
should  happen  to  die  in  our  sacred  dominions,  our  fiscal  and  other  officers  shall  not,  upon  pretence  of  its 
not  being  known  to  whom  the  property  belongs,  interpose  any  ojiposition  or  violence,  ijy  taking  or  seizing 
the  effects  that  may  be  found  at  his  death,  but  they  shall  be  delivered  up  to  such  Englisliman,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  to  whom  the  deceased  may  have  left  them  by  his  will  ;  and  should  he  have  died  intes- 
tate,  then  the  ])roperty  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  English  consul,  or  his  representative  who  may  be 
then  present ;  and  in  case  there  be  no  consul,  or  consular  representative,  they  shall  bo  registered  by  the 
judge,  in  order  to  his  delivering  up  the  whole  thereof,  whenever  any  ship  shall  be  sent  by  the  ambassador 
to  receive  the  same." 

Conformably  to  these  capitulations,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  Levant  Company,  Nos.  39| 
40,  and  41.,  the  consuls  were  authorised  to  administer  justice  in  all  cases  of  contention 
amongst  British  subjects  within  the  Turkish  dominions ;  and  they  were  further  autlio- 
rised  to  send  to  England,  in  safe  custody,  any  British  subject  resident  in  Turkey,  who 
shoidd  decline  tiieir  jurisdiction,  or  ap])eal  from  them  to  the  courts  of  the  Grand 
Siguier,  or  of  any  other  potentate.  And  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  33.  §  4.,  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Levant  Company,  expressly  provides  for  the  continuance  to  the  consuls  appointed 
by  his  Majesty,  of  the  same  rights  and  duties  of  jurisdiction  over  British  subjects  in 
Turkey,  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  consuls  appointed  by  the  Company. 

At  present,  therefore,  consuls  in  Turkey  enjoy  extensive  judicial  poweis ;  but  owing 
to  the  freedom  of  Turkish  commerce,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  regulations  under  which  it 
is  carried  on,  their  other  functions,  with  the  exception  of  furnishing  statistical  details,  none 

•  The  treatise  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  entitled  Turkey  and  its  Resources,  to  which  we  are  principally 
Indebted  for  these  details,  is  a  work  of  distinguished  talent,  discovering  throughout  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  sulijects  treated  of  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  differing  wholly  from  Mr.  Urquhart 
in  liig  views  as  to  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  We  believe  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  poverty 
and  degradation  of  Turkey  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  the  former,  which  has  every  where, 
and  at  all  periods,  been  a  fruitful  source  of  oppression  and  misery.  The  most  superficial  reader  of  thi» 
work  will  see  that  we  are  no  friends  to  excessive  customs  duties  ;  but  it  is  to  their  abuse,  and  no'.*? 
the  duties  themselves,  that  we  object.  The  duties  we  impose  on  brandy,  for  example,  have  been  carried 
to  such  a  height  as  to  defeat  their  object,  and  to  be  productive  of  an  immense  amount  of  smugg.ing  and 
'•'■rr.oralisation.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  more  proper  subject  of  taxation ;  nor,  provided  the  dutiej 
were  reduced  to  &s.  or  lOi.  a  gallon,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  any  less  unexceptionable  tax.  The  defect* 
inherent  in  our  system  of  customs  duties  might  easily  be  removed,  not  only  without  any  diminution, 
but  with  a  large  accession,  of  revenue  ;  but  though  it  were  otherwise,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  imposition 
of  direct  taxes  on  projwrty  or  income  would  occasion  more  injury  in  the  course  of  4_or  5  yeara,  thao 
the  present  customs  duties,  with  all  their  defects,  would  occasion  in  half  a  century. 
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of  which  they  have  hitherto  communicated,  are  extremely  unimportant.*  Mr.  Urquhart, 
whose  opinion  as  to  all  that  respects  Turkey  is  deservedly  of  very  great  weight,  seems 
to  think  that  the  judicial  powers  enjoyed  by  the  European  consuls  in  that  country,  have 
been  productive  of  much  mischief.  Still,  however,  we  doubt  whether  they  could  be 
entirely  dispensed  with  in  a  country  so  peculiarly  situated.  But  tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  such  powers  are  intrusted. 

Other  states  have  occasionally  given  to  consuls  similar  powers  to  those  conceded  to 
them  in  Turkey.  Thus,  in  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  ratified  on  the  24th  of  July,  1818,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  consuls  appointed 
by  either  government  to  reside  within  the  dominions  of  the  other,  or  their  substitutes, 
"  shall,  as  such,  have  the  right  of  acting  as  judges  or  arbiters  in  all  cases  of  differences 
which  may  arise  between  the  captains  and  crews  of  the  vessels  of  the  nation  whose 
affairs  are  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  respective  governments  shall  have  no  right  to 
interfere  in  these  sort  of  aflfairs,  except  in  the  case  of  the  conduct  of  the  crews  disturbing 
public  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country  in  which  the  vessel  may  happen  to  be,  or 
in  which  the  consul  of  the  place  may  be  obliged  to  call  for  the  intervention  and  support 
of  the  executive  power,  in  order  to  cause  his  decision  to  be  respected;  it  being,  however, 
well  understood,  tliat  this  sort  of  judgment  or  arbitration  cannot  deprive  the  contending 
parties  of  their  rights  of  appealing  on  their  return  to  the  judicial  authorities  of  their 
country." 

Duties  of  Consuls.  —  The  duties  of  a  consul,  even  in  the  confined  sense  in  which  they 
are  cominonly  understood,  are  important  and  multifarious.  It  is  his  business  to  be 
always  on  the  spot,  to  watch  over  the  commercial  interests  of  the  subjects  of  the  state 
whose  servant  he  is ;  to  he  ready  to  assist  them  with  advice  on  all  doubtful  occasions ;  to 
see  that  the  conditions  in  commercial  treaties  are  properly  observed  ;  that  those  he  is 
appointed  to  protect  are  subjected  to  no  unnecessary  or  unjustifiable  demands  in  con- 
ducting their  business;  to  represent  their  grievances  to  the  authorities  at  the  place  where 
they  reside,  or  to  the  ambassador  of  the  sovereign  appointing  him  at  the  court  on 
which  the  consulship  depends,  or  to  the  government  at  home  ;  in  a  word,  to  exert  him- 
self to  render  the  condition  of  the  subjects  of  the  country  employing  him,  within  the 
limits  of  his  consulship,  as  comfortable,  and  their  transactions  as  advantageous  and 
secure,  as  possible. 

The  following  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  general  duties  of  a  British  consul,  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Chitty's  work  on  Commercial  Law  :  — 

"  A  British  consul,  in  order  to  be  properly  qualified  for  his  employment,  should  take 
care  to  make  himself  master  of  the  language  used  by  the  court  and  the  magistracy  of 
the  country  where  he  resides,  so  as  to  converse  with  ease  upon  subjects  relating  to  his 
duties.  If  the  common  people  of  the  port  use  another,  he  must  acquire  that  also,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  settle  little  differences  without  troubling  the  magistracy  of  the  place 
for  tiie  interposition  of  their  authority  ;  such  as  accidents  happening  in  the  harbour,  by 
the  ships  of  one  nation  running  foul  of  and  doing  damage  to  each  other. 

"  He  is  to  make  himself  acquainted,  if  he  be  not  already,  with  the  law  of  nations  and 
treaties,  with  the  tariff  or  specification  of  duties  on  articles  imported  or  exported,  and 
with  all  the  municipal  ordinances  and  laws. 

"  He  must  take  especial  notice  of  all  prohibitions  to  prevent  the  export  or  import  of 
any  articles,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  state  wherein  he  resides,  as  of  the  government 
employing  liim  ;  so  that  he  may  admonish  all  British  subjects  against  carrying  on  an 
illicit  commerce,  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenues,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  either. 
And  it  is  his  duty  to  attend  diligently  to  this  part  of  his  office,  in  order  to  prevent 
smuggling,  and  consequent  hazard  of  confiscation  or  detention  of  sliips,  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  masters  and  mariners.  —  (Beawes,  Lex  Merc.  vol.  ii.  p.  42.) 

"  It  is  also  his  duty  to  protect  from  insult  or  imposition  British  subjects  of  every 
dcscrii)tion  within  his  jurisdiction.  If  redress  for  injury  suffered  is  not  obtained,  he  ix 
to  carry  liis  complaint  t)y  memorial  to  tlie  British  minister  residing  at  the  court  on  which 
the  consulsliip  depends.  If  there  be  none,  he  is  to  address  himself  directly  to  the 
court  ;  and  if,  in  an  important  case,  his  complaint  l)c  not  answered,  he  is  to  transmit  the 
memorial  to  his  INIajesty's  secretary  of  state.  —  (Beawes,   Warden,  &x. ) 

"  When  insult  or  outrage  is  ofTered  by  a  British  subject  to  a  native  of  the  place,  and 
the  magistrate  thereof  complains  to  the  consul,  he  should  summon,  and  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience may  l)y  armed  force  bring  before  him  the  ofTendor.  and  order  him  to  give  im- 
mediate s.-itisfaction  ;  a:ul  if  he  refuse,  he  resigns  him  to  tlie  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate,  or  to  the  military  law  of  the  garrison  ;  nevertheless  always  acting  as  counsellor 
or  advocate  at  his  trial,  when  there  is  question  of  life  or  property. 

♦  No'answer  has  hitherto  (15th  of  October  183.))  been  received  to  the  Circular  Queries  fVom  anv  ona 
of  the  lurkish  consult. 
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"  But  if  a  British  subject  be  accused  of  an  offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed  at 
sea,  within  the  dominion  or  jurisdiction  of  his  sovereign,  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  con- 
sul to  claim  cognizance  of  the  cause  for  his  sovereign,  and  to  require  the  release  of  the 
parties,  if  detained  in  prison  by  the  magistracy  of  the  place  on  any  such  accusation 
brought  before  them,  and  that  all  judicial  proceedings  against  them  do  instantly  cease; 
and  he  may  demand  the  aid  of  the  power  of  the  country,  civil  and  military,  to  enable 
him  to  secure  and  put  the  accused  parties  on  board  such  British  ship  as  he  shall  think 
fit,  that  they  may  be  conveyed  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  tried  by  their  proper  judges.  ]f, 
contrary  to  this  requisition,  the  magistrates  of  the  country  persist  in  proceeding  to  try  the 
offence,  the  consul  should  then  draw  up  and  transmit  a  memorial  to  the  British  minister 
at  the  court  of  that  country  ;  and  if  that  court  give  an  evasive  answer,  the  consul  should, 
if  it  bo  a  sea  offence,  apply  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  at  London,  stating  the  case ;  and 
upon  their  representation,  the  secretary  for  the  proper  department  will  lay  the  matter 
before  tb.e  king,  who  will  cause  the  ambassador  of  the  foreign  state,  resident  in  England, 
to  write  to  his  court  abroad,  desiring  that  orders  may  immediately  be  given  by  that 
government,  that  all  judicial  proceedings  against  the  prisoner  be  stayed,  and  that  he  be 
released.  — (See  Case  of  Horseman  and  his  Crew,  Beawes,  vol.  ii.  p.  422.) 

"  It  is  the  duty  also  of  a  British  consul  to  relieve  all  distressed  British  mariners,  to 
allow  them  6(1.  daily  for  their  support,  to  send  them  home  in  the  first  British  vessels 
that  sail  for  England,  and  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  his  disbursements,  which  he  is  to 
transmit  yearly,  or  oftener  if  required,  to  the  Navy  Office,  attested  by  two  British  mer- 
chants of  the  place:  this  is  provided  for  by  positive  enactment  —  (I  Geo.  2.  s.  2.  c.  14. 
§  12.)  He  is  also  to  give  free  passes  to  all  poor  British  subjects  wishing  to  return 
home,  directed  to  the  captains  of  the  king's  packet  boats,  or  ships  of  war,  requiring 
them  to  take  them  on  board.  — (See  Seamen.) 

'•■  The  consul  is  not  to  permit  a  British  merchant  ship  to  leave  the  port  where  he 
resides  without  his  passport,  which  he  is  not  to  grant  imtil  the  master  and  crew  thereof 
have  satisfied  all  just  demands  upon  them;  and  for  this  purpose  he  ought  to  see  the 
governor's  pass  of  a  garrisoned  town,  or  the  burgomaster's ;  unless  the  merchant  or 
factor  to  whom  the  ship  was  consigned  \>  ill  make  himself  responsible.  —  ( Beaices,  Lex 
Merc.  vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 

"  It  is  also  his  duty  to  claim  and  recovt  r  all  ^^Tccks,  cables,  and  anchors,  belonging  to 
British  ships,  found  at  sea  by  fishermen  of  other  persons,  to  pay  the  usual  salvage,  and 
to  communicate  a  report  thereof  to  the  Navy  Board. 

"  The  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  his  Majesty  are,  by  express  enactment  (46  Geo.  3. 
c.  98.  §  9.),  empowered  to  administer  ojths  in  all  cases  respecting  quarantine,  in  like 
manner  as  if  they  were  magistrates  of  I  oe  several  towns  or  places  where  they  respect- 
ively reside.  It  is  also  laid  down,  that  s  consul  is  to  attend,  if  requested,  all  arbitrations 
wliere  property  is  concerned  between  masters  of  Britisli  shijis  and  the  freighters,  being 
inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he  resides."  —  (  Chitty  on  Commercial  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  58 
• — 61.,  and  the  numerous  authorities  tJiere  quoted.) 

Any  individual,  whether  he  be  a  subject  of  the  state  by  which  he  is  appointed,  or  of 
another,  may  be  selected  to  fill  the  office  of  consul,  provided  he  be  approved  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  government  in  whose  ttrritory  he  is  to  reside.  In  most  instances,  however, 
but  not  always,  consuls  are  the  subjei  ts  of  the  state  ajjpointing  them. 

Much,  however,  of  the  peculiar  di.ties  of  a  consul  must  alw.-iys  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  intercourse  with  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  and  of  the  instructions  given 
him.  British  consuls  are  regularly  supplied  with  copies  of  all  acts  relating  to  trade  and 
navigation,  quarantine,  slave  trade  suppression,  emigration,  Sec,  and  with  the  treaties 
between  this  and  other  countries,  and  must,  of  course,  shape  their  conduct  accordingly. 
They  are  strictly  forbidden  from  corresponding  with  private  parties  on  public  niatteis. 
We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the   General  Instructions  for  British  Consuls, 

"  He  will  bear  in  minrt  that  it  is  his  principal  duty  to  protect  and  promote  the  lawful  trade  ami 
trading  interests  of  Great  Britain  by  every  fair  and  proper  means,  taking  care  to  conform  to  the  la-rs 
and  regulations  in  question  j  and  whilst  he  is  supporting  the  lawful  trade  of  Great  Britain,  he  will  take 
special  notice  of  all  prohibitions  with  respect  to  the  export  or  inaport  of  specified  articles,  as  well  'n 
the  part  of  the  state  in  which  he  resides,  as  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  he  may  caution 
all  British  subjects  against  carrying  on  an  illicit  commerce  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue,  and  m 
violation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  either  country;  and  he  will  not  fail  to  give  to  this  department 
immediate  notice  of  any  attempt  to  contravene  those  laws  and  regulations. 

"  The  consul  will  give  his  best  advice  and  assistance,  when  called  upon,  to  his  Majesty's  trading  sub. 
jects,  quieting  their  ditTerences,  promoting  peace,  harmony,  and  good. will  amongst  them,  and  conciliating 
as  much  as  possible  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries,  upon  all  points  of  diflerence  which  may  fall  under 
his  cognizance.  In  the  event  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  injure  British  subjects  either  in  their 
persons  or  property,  he  will  uphold  their  rightful  interests,  and  the  privileges  secured  to  them  by  'r^^'y* 
by  due  representation  in  the  proper  otticial  quarter.  He  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  careful  to  conduct 
himself  with  mildness  and  moderation  in  all  his  transactions  with  the  public  authorities,  and  he  will 
not  upon  any  account  urge  claims,  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  to  which  they  are  not  justly 
and  fairly  entitled.  If  redress  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  local  administration,  or  if  the  matter  of 
complaint  be  not  within  their  jurisdiction,  the  consul  will  apply  to  his  Majesty's  consul-general,  or  to 
his  Majesty's  minister,  if  there  be  no  consul-general  in  the  country  wherein  he  resides,  in  order  that  he 
may  make  a  representation  to  the  higher  authorities,  or  take  such  other  steps  in  the  case  as  he  maj 
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think  proper ;  and  tlie  consul  will  pay  strict  attention  to  the  instructions_which  he  may  receive  Irora 

the  iniiiistur  or  coniul-geiieral." 

Emoluments  of  Consuls.  Prohibition  of  Trading,  Sfc.  —  The  emoluments  of  our  consuls 
wore,  until  these  few  years,  principally  (lerived  from  certain  fees,  dependinn;  on  the  ton- 
najje,  length  of  the  voyages,  &c.  of  the  British  ships  entering  and  clearing  out  of  th(! 
limits  of  their  consulships.  But  this  mode  of  remunerating  them  was  materially  changed 
by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  87.  The  fees  payable  under  this  act  —  (see  post)  —  are  but 
inconsiderable ;  but  the  deficiency  has  been,  partly  at  least,  compensated  by  salaries 
allowed  by  government. 

At  present,  British  consuls  are,  in  some  instances,  permitted  to  carry  on  trade,  while 
in  others  they  arc  interdicted  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  'Ihe  principle  on 
whicJi  the  distinction  is  made  does  not  seem  very  obvious.  We  observe,  for  example, 
that  the  consul  at  Petersburgh,  who  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  is  allowed  to  trade  ; 
while  the  consul  at  Odessa,  whose  duties  must  be  much  lighter,  is  denied  this  privilege. 
There  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  consuls  at  Venice  and  Trieste  ;  the  latter, 
whose  duties  must  be  the  heavier  of  the  two,  being  allowed  to  act  as  a  merchant,  while 
the  other  is  not.  If  this  distinction  must  be  kept  up,  the  preferable  plan  would  seem  to 
be  to  interdict  all  consuls  resident  at  the  great  ports,  and  those  resident  at  other  ports 
principally  in  the  character  of  political  agents,  from  trading;  and  to  permit  it  to  others. 
The  public  duties  of  the  former  are  either  quite  sufficient  wholly  to  engross  their  attention, 
or  they  are  of  such  h.  kind  as  would  make  it  very  inexpedient  for  those  employed  in  them 
to  be  occupied  in  mercantile  pursuits  :  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  class  of  ports,  but  little 
frequented  by  British  ships,  and  where  the  consuls  have  no  peculiar  political  functions  to 
discharge,  tliere  is  a  less  urgent  necessity  for  prohibiting  them  from  carrying  on  business  on 
their  own  account.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  in 
all  cases  be  better  not  to  allow  consuls  to  engage,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  sort  of 
industrious  undertaking.  The  main  end  and  purpose  of  their  institution  is  the  facilitating 
of  commerce  with  tlie  nation  in  which  they  reside  ;  and  in  furtherance  of  such  object 
they  ought,  on  all  occasions,  to  communicate  the  fullest  and  earliest  information  in  their 
power  touching  commercial  matters,  not  only  to  the  government  that  appoints  them,  but 
to  such  of  its  subjects  as  may  apply  for  their  advice  and  assistance.  But,  however 
advantageous  publicity  may  be  to  others,  it  may  in  various  ways  be  extremely  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  the  consul  considered  in  his  capacity  of  mercliant ;  and,  when  his  own 
advantage  and  his  public  duty  are  set  in  ojjposition,  it  requires  little  sagacity  to  discover 
which  will  have  the  ascendancy.  Hence  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  a  trading  consul 
will  rather  endeavour  to  profit  bj'  the  peculiar  information  his  situation  may  enable  him 
to  obtain,  than  to  communicate  it  to  others.  His  interests  as  a  merchant  must  frequently, 
also,  even  when  such  is  not  really  the  case,  appear  to  be  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
parties  for  whose  behoof  he  is  said  to  be  appointed ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  his 
proceedings,  however  fair,  will  always  be  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality.  It  is 
material,  also,  to  observe  that  mercantile  consuls  labour  inider  peculiar  disadvantages 
in  the  obtaining  of  information.  If  a  consul,  not  engaged  in  business,  make  a  proper 
application  to  a  public  functionary,  or  merchant,  for  information  as  to  any  subject  with 
which  they  may  be  accjuainted,  he  will,  in  most  instances,  learn  all  that  they  know. 
But  it  is  obvious,  on  general  principles,  and  we  have  been  assured  of  the  fact  liy  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  officers  of  the  class,  that  if  a  trading  consul  make  tlie  same  ap- 
plication, the  chances  are  10  to  I  he  will  either  learn  nothing,  or  nothing  that  is  not 
false  or  misleading.  The  inquiries  of  the  former  excite  no  jealousy,  those  of  the  latter 
invariably  do.  'I'he  former  is  known  to  be  actuated  only  by  a  feeling  of  liberal  curiosity, 
or  by  a  wish  properly  to  discharge  his  public  duties;  but,  the  latter  being  engaged  in 
business,  gets  credit  only  for  selfish  and  interested  motives,  and  is  believed  to  be 
seeking  the  information  merely  that  he  may  turn  it  to  his  own  account.  A  mercantile 
consul  is,  therefore,  uniformly  the  object  of  the  suspicions  of  all  parties,  both  of 
his  countrymen,  and  of  the  fi)rcigners  amongst  wliom  he  resides.  Instead  of 
being,  as  he  ought  to  be,  an  independent  public  functionary,  he  necessarily  gets 
entangled  in  tlie  cabals  and  intrigues  of  those  wliose  differences  it  is  liis  j)rovince  to 
conciliate.  He  is  tempted,  also,  to  engage  in  smuggling  adventures,  contrary  to  his 
duty,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  character  of  his  nation.  And  though  he  should  be 
proof  against  temptations  of  this  sort,  he  is,  like  all  otlier  individuals,  subject  to  misfor- 
tune and  l)ankrui)tcy  ;  and  may,  in  this  way,  bring  discredit  and  embarrassment  on  the 
govenmient  that  apjioints  him.  These  reasons  seem  to  be  far  more  than  sufficient  to 
vindicate  the  jx.licy  of  interdicting  consuls  from  trading.  But  were  it  otherwise,  it  is 
enough  to  decide  the  question  to  state,  that  if  they  l)e  made  properly  to  perfi)rm  the 
functions  of  their  office,  it  will  occupy  every  moment  of  their  time.  To  the  argument 
in  favour  of  the  existing  system  derived  from  economical  considerations  we  'clo  not 
attach  the  smallest  weight.  To  attempt  to  save  a  few  thousand  pounds  by  allowing 
an   important    class  of  public  functionaries  to  engage  in  avocations  inconsistent  with 
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their  duty,  and  destructive  of  their  utility,   would  be  something   the  very  reverse  of 
economy. 

Cost  of  the  Eifnbtishment.  Improvements  made  in  it.  —  We  had  occasion,  in  the  fjrmer 
edition  of  this  work,  to  complain  of  the  cost  and  inadequacy  of  our  consular  establishment. 
B«t  its  expense  has  since  been  very  much,  and,  in  some  instances  perhaps,  too  much, 
reduced  ;  at  the  same  time  that  measures  have  been  taken  for  increasing  the  duties  of 
the  consuls,  by  making  them  furnish  details  as  to  the  trade,  manufactures,  duties, 
prices,  &c.  of  the  districts  in  which  their  consulships  are  situated.  Hitherto  this  im- 
portant department  of  what  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  duty  of  a  consul  has  been  most 
strangely  neglected  ;  but  if  it  be  properlj'  attended  to,  it  will  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
the  consul's  time,  and  will  be  a  field  for  the  display  of  superior  talents.  Some  of  the 
■answers  made  by  the  consuls  to  the  Circular  Queries  prepared  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  intelligence,  and  reflect  much  credit  on 
their  authors.  There  are  a  good  many  certainly  of  a  very  inferior  description  ;  but  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  —  it  being  hardly  possible  for  those  who  have  not  given  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  to  such  subjects,  to  make  a  proper  reply  to  queries  relating  to  them. 
And  if  the  system  is  to  be  perfected  to  the  degree  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  the  salaries 
allowed  to  the  consuls  ought  to  be  such  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the 
services  of  gentlemen  of  character,  familiar  with  the  principles  of  public  law,  commerce, 
and  statistics ;  and  such  only  ought  to  be  nominated  to  consular  situations.  We  subjoin 
that  part  of  the  General  Instructions  for  the  Consuls  that  has  reference  to  statistical 
inquiries. 

"  The  consul  will  forward  to  the  secretary  of  state,  in  duplicate,  so  soon  as  the  information  he  can 
collect  will  enable  him  so  to  do,  but  at  any  rate  within  a  period  of  6  months  from  the  date  of  his  arrival 
at  his  residence,  a  general  Report  on  the  trade  of  the  place  and  district,  specifying  the  commodities,  as 
well  of  the  export  as  import  trade,  and  the  countries  which  supply  the  latter,  together  with  the  increase 
or  decline  in  late  years,  and  the  probable  increase  or  decline  to  be  expected,  and  the  causes  in  both  cises. 
He  will  state  the  general  regulations  with  respect  to  trade  at  the  place  where  he  is  resident,  and  their 
effects.  He  will  give  the  average  market  prices  within  the  year  of  the  several  articles  of  export  and 
imiKjrt ;  he  will  particularise  what  articles,  if  any,  are  absolutely  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the 
country  wherein  he  resides ;  what  articles  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  from  any  other  jjlaces 
than  from  the  place  of  their  growth  or  production  ;  whether  there  be  any  privileges  of  importation, 
and  what  those  privileges  are,  in  favour  of  ships  that  are  of  the  built  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  country 
wherein  he  resides;  whether  there  be  any  difference  in  the  duty  on  goods  when  )niporte<l  into  that 
•country  in  a  foreign  ship,  and  if  so,  whether  it  be  general,  or  ap|ilicable  only  to  part'irjlar  articles; 
■what  are  the  rates  of  duty  payable  on  goods  imported  into  the  said  country;  whether  there  be  any 
tonnage  duty  or  other  port  dues,  and  what,  payable  on  shipping  entering  at,  or  desiring  from,  the  ports 
of  that  country ;  whether  there  be  any  (and,  if  so,  what'  ports  in  that  country  wherein  gO(xis  may  be 
■warehoused  on  importation,  and  afterwards  exported  with  or  without  payment  of  any  duties,  and 
iinder  what  regulations." 

He  is  also  to  transmit  an  annual  statement  of  the  trade  with  tlie  principal  porls  of  his 
consulships  ;  and  quarterly  returns  of  the  prices  of  corn,  &c.  This  is  a  good  beginning, 
and,  if  it  be  properly  followed  up,  may  lead  to  very  advantageous  results. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  87.  with  respect  to  the  salaries 
and  charges  of  consuls  :  — 

Salaries  to  Consuls.  —  "  Whereas  the  provision  which  hath  hitherto  been  made  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  consuls  general  and  consuls  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  reside  within  the  dominions 
of  sovereigns  and  foreign  states  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  is  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  such  consuls  general  and  consuls,  and  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  and  due  provisions  for  that 
{>urpose  ;  "  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any  orders  to  be  issued  by  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  grant  to  all  or  any  of  the  consuls  general  or  consuls  ap|>i>inted  by  his 
Majesty  to  reside  within  any  of  the  dominions  of  any  sovereign  or  foreign  state  or  power  in  amity  with 
his  Majesty,  such  reasonable  salaries  as  to  his  Majesty  shall  seem  meet,  and  by  such  advice  from  time  to 
time  to  alter,  increase,  or  diminish  any  such  salaries  or  salary  as  occasion  may  require.  —  (6  Geo.  i.  c.  87. 

Terms  on  vhich  Salaries  shall  be  granted.  Leave  of  .Ibsrnce.  —  Such  salaries  shall  be  issued  and  paid 
to  such  consuls  general  and  consuls  without  fee  or  deiluction  ;  provided  that  all  such  salaries  be  granted 
during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  not  otherwise,  and  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  such  consuls  general  and 
consuls,  so  long  only  as  they  shall  be  actually  resident  at  the  places  at  which  they  may  he  so  appointed  to 
reside,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  such  their  offices:  provided  nevertheless,  that  in  case  his  Majesty 
ihaU,  by  any  order  to  be  for  that  purpose  issued  through  one  of  his  principal  secretaries  of  state,  grant  to 
any  such  consul  general  or  consul  leave  of  absence  from  the  place  to  which  he  may  be  so  appointed,  suc-h 
consul  general  or  consul  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  whole,  or  such  part  as  to  his  Majesty  shall  seem 
meet,  of  the  salary  accruing  during  such  period  of  absence.  —  5  '.J. 

Salaries  in  lieu  of  Fees  formerly  paid.  Consuls  not  to  lake  other  than  the  Fees  hereinafter  mentioned.  — - 
The  salaries  so  to  be  granted  shall  be  taken  by  the  consuls  general  and  consuls  as  a  compensation  for  all 
salaries  heretofore  granted,  and  all  fees  of  office  and  gratuities  heretofore  taken  by  them  from  the  masters 
or  commanders  of  Uritish  vessels,  or  from  any  other  person,  for  any  duties  or  services  by  such  consuls 
general  or  consuls  done  or  performed  for  any  such  persons  ;  and  no  such  consuls  general  or  consuls  shall, 
from  the  1st  of  January,  isai,  be  entitled;  on  account  of  any  thing  by  him  done  in  the  execution  of  such 
his  office,  or  for  any  service  by  hira  rendered  to  any  masters  or  commanders  of  British  vessels,  or  to  any 
other  per^on  in  the  execution  of  such  his  office,  to  ask  or  take  any  fees,  recompence,  gratuity,  cora- 
pcncition,  or  reward,  or  any  sum  of  monev,  save  as  herein-after  is  excepted.^  \  .'5. 

Certain  Fees  stilt  allowed  to  be  taken.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  consuls  general  and  consuls  appointed 
hy  his  M.^esty,  and  resident  within  the  dominions  of  any  sovereign,  or  any  foreign  state  or  power  in 
amity  witli  his  Majesty,  to  accrpt  the  several  fees  particularly  mentioned  in  the  tables  to  this  present  act 
annexed,  marked  with  the  letters  A.  and  B.,  for  the  several  things  and  official  acts  and  deeds  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  said  schedules  ;  and  it  shall  l>c  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any  orders  to  be  by  him  made, 
by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  diminish,  or  wholly  to 
abolish,  all  or  any  of  the  fees  aforesaid,  and  to  establish  and  authonie  the  payment  of  any  greater  or 
fmaller  or  new  or  additional  fees  for  the  several  things  mentioned  in  tho  said  schedules,  or  for  any  otne« 
tiling  to  be  by  any  <iich  runsiil  g  'ueral  or  consul  done  in  the  execution  of  such  bis  office.  —  ',  1- 
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Penalty  on  Consuls  demanding  more  Fees  than  specified  in  the  Schedule.  —  In  case  any  consul  general  or 
consul  appointed  by  his  Majesty  as  aloresaid  shall,  by  himself  or  deputy,  or  by  any  person  authorised 
thereto  in  his  behalf,  ask  or  accept  for  any  thing  by  him  done  in  the  execution  of  such  his  office,  or  for  any 
service,  or  duty  by  him  roixlered  or  performed  ni  such  his  office,  lor  any  person  whomsoever,  any  other  or 
greater  fee  or  remuneration  than  is  specified  in  the  schedule,  or  than  shall  be  sanctioned  and  specified  in 
or  by  any  such  order  in  council,  the  person  so  ofliending  shall  forfeit  and  become  liaMe  to  pay  to  his 
Majesty  any  sum  of  sterling  British  money,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  such  person  for 
1  year,  nor  less  than  the  I'Jth  part  of  such  annual  salary,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  such 
penalty  may  be  recovered  ;  and  shall  moreover  upon  a  second  conviction  for  any  such  oHence  forfeit 
such  his  office,  and  for  ever  after  become  incapable  of  serving  his  Majesty  in  the  same  or  the  like  capacity, 
-So. 

Table  of  Fees  to  be  exhibited  at  Custom-houses.  —  A  printed  copy  of  the  tables  of  feci  alIowe<l  by  this  act, 
or  which  may  be  sanctioned  or  allowed  by  any  order  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  by  his  Majesty 
in  council,  shall  be  exhiliited  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  for  the  inspection  of  all  iicrsons,  in  the  Custom, 
h.iuse  in  tiie  port  of  London,  and  in  all  other  Custom-houses  in  the  several  ports  and  harbi*irs  of  the 
Unite*!  Kingdom  of  Ureal  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  |>riiited  copies  thereof  shall,  by  the  collector  or  olher 
chief  officer  of  customs  in  all  such  ports  and  harbours,  be  delivered  gratuitously,  and  without  fee  or  re. 
ward,  to  every  master  of  any  vessel  clearingout  of  any  such  port  or  harbour,  and  demanding  a  copy  thereof. 
—  5  a 

Table  of  Fees  to  be  exhibitedat  Consuls'  Offices.  —  A  copy  of  the  schedule  or  table  of  fees  to  this  present 
act  annexed,  or  which  may  be  establishctl  and  authorised  by  any  such  order  in  council,  shall  be  hung  up 
and  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  public  offices  of  all  consuls  general  or  consuls  appointed  by 
his  Majesty,  in  the  foreign  places  to  which  they  may  be  so  appointed,  for  the  inspection  of  all  persons 
interested  therein;  and  any  consul  general  or  consul  omitting  or  neglecting  to  exhibit  any  such  copy  of 
the  schedules  in  such  his  public  office,  or  refusing  to  permit  the  same  to  \k  inspected  by  any  person 
interested  therein,  shall  for  every  such  oB'cnce  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  of  British  sterling  money  not  exceed- 
ing one  half  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  such  person  for  1  year,  nor  less  than  the  ll'th  part  of  such 
annual  salary,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  such  penalty  may  be  recovered.  — 5  7. 

Superannuation.  —  "  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  his  !Hajes;y  should  be  enabled  to  grant  to  the 
said  consuls  general  and  consuls,  appointed  as  aforesaid,  allowances  in  the  nature  of  superannuation  or 
reward  for  meritorious  public  services  ;  "  it  is  further  enacted,  that  all  the  regulations  contained  in 
M  Geo.  3.  c.  117.,  oGeo  4.  c.  113.,  .5  Geo.  4.  c.  104.,  respecting  superannuation  allowan<es,  are  hereby 
extended  to  the  said  consuls  general  and  consuls,  so  far  as  such  regulations  can  be  applied  to  the  cases 
of  such  several  |)ersons  respectively,  as  fully  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a.s  if  the  same  were  repeated  and 
re-enacted  in  this  present  act.  —  ^8. 

Allowances  during  liar.  —  If  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  by  reason  of  any  war  which  may  hereafter 
arise  between  his  Majesty  and  any  sovereign,  or  foreign  state  or  power,  within  the  dominions  of  whom 
any  such  consul  general  or  consul  shall  Ik-  appointed  to  reside,  he  shall  be  prevented  from  residing,  and 
shall  in  fact  cease  to  reside,  at  the  place  to  which  he  may  be  so  appointed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his 
Majesty,  by  any  order  to  be  issue*!  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  grant  to  any  such  consul  general 
or  consul,  who  may  have  served  his  Majesty  in  that  capacity  for  any  period  not  less  than  3  years,  nor 
more  than  1(1  years  next  preceding  the  commencement  of  any  such  war,  a  special  allowance  not  exceed, 
ing  the  proportion  of  their  re-pective  salaries  to  which  such  consuls  general  and  consuls  would  be  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  3  Geo.  4.,  in  case  the  iieriod  of  their  respective  service  had  exceeded 
10  years  and  had  not  exceeded  1.5  years :  provided  that  in  case  any  such  consul  general  or  consul  shall 
have  served  in  such  his  office  for  the  sjKiceof  10  years  and  more,  it  shall  l>e  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any 
such  order  in  council  as  aforesaid,  to  grant  to  him  such  a  proportion  of  his  saiary,  which,  by  the  said  act 
is  authorised  lo  be  granted,  as  a  superannuation  allouance,  according  to  the  several  periods  of  service 
exceeding  10  years,  in  the  said  act.  —  ^9. 

Commencement.  —  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  except  where  any  other  com« 
mencement  is  particularly  directed ^22. 

Tables  of  Fees  allowed  to  be  taken  by  Consuls  General  and  Consuls,  by  the  preceding  Act  of 
6  Geo.  4.  c.  87. 
Table  A.  —  Certificate  of  due  landing  of  goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom      . 

Signature  of  ship's  manifest  ...... 

Certificate  of  origin,  when  required  .... 

Bill  of  health,  when  required  -.-<.. 

Signature  of  muster  roll,  when  required  ..... 

Attestation  of  a  signature,  when  required       -  •  .  . 

Administering  an  oath,  when  required  ..... 

Seal  of  office,  and  signature  of  any  other  document  not  specified  herein,  when  required 
Table  B.  —  Bottomry  or  arbitration  bond  -  -  -  , 

Noting  a  protest  ....... 

Order  of  survey  ...... 

Extending  a  protest  or  survey  ..... 

Urgistratiuns  ...... 

Visa  of  passport  ..-.,,« 

Valuation  of  goods  -  .  -  -  .  ..1  per  cent. 

Attending  sales,  i  per  cent,  where  there  has  been  a  charge  for  valuing ;  otherwise,  1  per  cent 
Attendance  out  of  consular  office  at  a  shipwreck,  5  dollars  per  diem  for  his  personal  expei.ses,  over  and 

above  his  travelling  expenses. 
Ditto  on  oi>ening  a  will  .  .  .  .  .  .5  dollars 

Management  of  pro|>crty  of  British  subjects  dying  intestate        ...  .  2}  per  cent! 

The  dollars  mentioned  in  the  preceding  tables  arc  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  by  the  delivery  of  dollars,  each 

of  which  is  to  beof  the  value  of  4j.  6rf.  sterling,  and  no  more,  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing 

at  the  place  where  such  payment  is  made. 

CONTRABAND,  in  commerce,  a  commodity  prohibited  to  be  exported  or  imported, 
bought  or  sold. 

toNTKABAND  is  .ilso  a  tcvm  a])plicd  to  designate  that  class  of  commodities  which 
neutrals  are  not  allowed  to  carry  during  war  to  a  belligerent  power. 

It  is  a  recognised  general  principle  of  tlie  law  of  nations,  that  ships  may  s.iil  to  and 
trade  with  all  kingdoins,  countries,  and  states  in  peace  with  the  princes  or  authorities 
whose  flags  they  hear ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  molested  by  the  ships  of  any  other 
power  at  war  with  the  country  with  which  they  are  trading,  unless  they  engage  in  the 
conveyance  of  contriflMind  goods.  But  great  difficulty  has  arisen  in  deciding  as  to  the 
goods  comprised  under  this  term.      The  reason  of  the  limitation  suggests,   however,  t\.c 
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species  of  articles  to  which  it  principally  applies.  It  is  indispensable  that  those  who 
profess  to  act  upon  a  principle  of  neutrality  should  carefully  abstain  from  doing  any 
thing  that  may  discover  a  bias  in  favour  of  either  party.  But  a  nation  who  should  furnish 
one  of  the  belligerents  with  supplies  of  warlike  stores,  or  with  supplies  of  any  article, 
without  which  that  belligerent  might  not  be  able  to  carry  on  the  contest,  would  obviously 
forfeit  her  neutral  character  ;  and  the  other  belligerent  would  be  warranted  in  preventing 
such  succours  from  being  sent,  and  in  confiscating  them  as  lawful  prize.  All  the  best  writers 
on  international  law  admit  this  principle  ;  which,  besides  being  enforced  during  every 
contest,  has  been  sanctioned  by  repeated  treaties.  In  order  to  obviate  all  disputes  as  to 
what  commodities  should  be  deemed  contraband,  they  have  sometimes  been  specified 
in  treaties  or  conventions, — (See  the  references  in  Lampredi  del  Commercio  de'  Popoli 
Neutrali,  §  9. )  But  this  classification  is  not  always  respected  during  hostilities ; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  an  article  which  might  not  be  contraband  at  one  time, 
or  under  certain  circumstances,  may  become  contraband  at  another  time,  or  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  even  by  M.  Ilubner,  the  great 
advocate  for  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  —  {De  la  Saisie  des  Bdtimens  Xeutres, 
tom.  i.  p.  1 93. )  —  that  every  thing  that  may  be  made  directly  available  for  hostile  purposes 
is  contraband,  as  arms,  ammunition,  horses,  timber  for  ship-building,  and  all  sorts  of 
naval  stores.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  occurred  in  deciding  as  to  provisions,  which 
are  sometimes  held  to  be  contraband,  and  sometimes  not.  Lord  Stowell  has  shown  that 
the  character  of  the  port  to  which  the  provisions  are  destined,  is  the  principal  circumstance 
lo  be  attended  to  in  deciding  whether  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  contraband.  A 
cargo  of  provisions  intended  for  an  enemy's  port,  in  which  it  was  known  that  a  warlike 
armament  was  in  preparation,  would  be  liable  to  arrest  and  confiscation ;  while,  if  the 
same  cargo  were  intended  for  a  port  where  none  but  merchantmen  were  fitted  out,  the 
most  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  detain  it,  paying  the  neutral  the  same  price  for  it 
he  would  have  got  from  the  enemy. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  Europe,  a  ship  conveying  any  contraband  article  was  liable  to 
confiscation  as  well  as  the  article.  But  in  the  inodern  practice  of  the  courts  of  ad- 
miralty of  this  and  other  countries,  a  milder  rule  has  been  adopted,  and  the  carriage  of 
contraband  articles  is  attended  only  with  the  loss  of  freight  and  expenses,  unless  when 
the  ship  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  contraband  cargo,  or  when  the  simple  misconduct 
of  conveying  such  a  cargo  has  been  connected  with  other  malignant  and  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances. Of  these  a  false  destination  and  false  papers  are  justly  held  to  be  the  worst. 
—  (5  Itob.  Adm.  Rep.   275.) 

The  right  of  visitation  and  search  is  a  right  inherent  in  all  belligerents ;  for  it  would 
be  absurd  to  allege  that  they  had  a  right  to  prevent  the  conveyance  of  contraband  goods 
to  an  enemy,  and  to  deny  them  the  use  of  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  give  effect 
to  such  right.  —  (  Vattd,  book  iii.  c.  7.  §  114.)  Tlie  object  of  the  search  is  twofold  : 
first,  to  ascertain  whether  the  ship  is  neutral  or  an  enemy,  for  the  circumstance  of  its 
hoisting  a  neutral  flag  affords  no  security  that  it  is  really  such  ;  and,  secondly,  to  ascertain 
•whether  it  has  contraband  articles,  or  enemies'  property,  on  board.  All  neutral  ships 
that  would  navigate  securely  during  war  must,  consequently,  be  provided  with  passports 
from  their  government,  and  with  all  the  papers  or  documents  necessary  to  prove  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ship  and  cargo  —  (see  Ship's  Papers)  ;  and  they  must  carefully  avoid  taking 
any  contraband  articles  or  belligerent  property  on  board.  And  hence,  as  Lampredi  has 
obsen-ed,  a  merchant  ship  which  seeks  to  avoid  a  search  by  crowding  sail,  or  by  open 
force,  may  justly  be  captured  and  subjected  to  confiscation.  —  (§  12.) 

'It  has,  indeed,  been  often  contended  that  free  ships  make  free  yoods  {que  le  pavilion 
eoiivre  la  marchandise),  and  that  a  belligerent  is  not  warranted  in  seizing  the  property 
of  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  ship,  unless  it  be  contraband.  The  discussion  of  this  important 
question  would  lead  us  into  details  which  do  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
work.  We  may,  however,  shortly  observe,  that  no  such  privilege  could  be  conceded  to 
neutrals,  without  taking  from  belligerents  the  right,  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war,  of 
.seizing  an  enemy's  property  if  found  in  places  where  hostilities  may  be  lawfully  carried 
on,  as  on  the  high  seas.  In  fact,  were  the  principle  in  question  admitted,  the  commerce 
of  a  belligerent  power  witii  its  colonies,  or  other  countries  beyond  sea,  might  be  pro- 
secuted in  neutral  ships,  with  as  much  security  during  war  as  in  peace  ;  so  that  neutrals 
would,  in  this  way,  be  authorised  to  render  a  belligerent  more  important  assistance  than, 
perhaps,  they  could  have  done  had  they  sui)i)lie<l  him  with  troops  and  ammunition !  But 
it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  say,  that  to  act  in  this  way  is  a  proceeding  altogether  at 
variance  witli  the  idea  of  neutrality.  Neutrals  are  bound  to  conduct  themselves  in  the 
spirit  of  impartiality  ;  and  must  not  afford  such  aid  or  assistance  to  one  party,  as  may 
the  better  enable  him  to  make  head  against  the  other.  It  is  their  duty  "  non  interponere 
se  hello,  non  hosle  imminente  hostem  eripere."  And  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  lending  of 
neutral  bottoms  to  carry  on  a  belligerent's  trade  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  rule. 
The  ships  or  cruisers  of  a  particular  power  miiy  have  swept  those  of  its  enemy  from  the 
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gea,  and  reduced  liim  to  a  state  of  great  difficulty,  by  putting  a  stop  to  his  commerce 
with  foreigners,  or  with  liis  own  colonies;  but  of  what  consequence  would  this  be,  i/ 
neutrals  might  step  in  to  rescue  him  from  such  difficulties,  by  carrying  on  that  inter 
course  for  him  which  he  can  no  longer  carry  on  for  himself?  It  is  natural  enough  tl)at 
sucli  a  privilege  should  be  coveted  by  neutrals  :  but,  however  advantageous  to  them,  it 
is  wholly  subversive  of  the  universally  admitted  rights  of  belligerent  powers,  as  well  as 
of  the  principles  of  neutrality ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  truly  said  to  be  bottomed  on 
any  sound  princiide. 

In  the  war  of  1756,  the  rule  was  laid  down  by  Great  Britain,  tliat  neutrals  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  a  trade  during  war,  that  they  were  excluded  from  during  peace  ; 
so  that,  sujjposing  a  nation  at  war  with  Great  Britain  had,  while  at  jieace,  prohibited 
foreigners  from  engaging  in  her  colonial  or  coasting  trade,  we  should  not  have  permitted 
neutrals  to  engage  in  it  during  war.  This  rule  has  been  much  complained  of ;  but  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded  seems  a  sound  one,  and  it  may  in  most  cases  be  safely 
adopted.  The  claims  of  neutrals  cannot  surely  be  carried  further  than  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  trade  during  war,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  it  on 
during  peace,  except  with  ])laces  under  blockade;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  when 
they  claim  to  be  allowed  to  employ  themselves,  during  war,  in  a  trade  in  which  they  had 
not  previously  any  right  to  engage.  To  grant  them  this,  would  not  be  to  preserve  to 
them  their  former  rights,  but  to  give  them  new  ones  which  may  be  fafi-ly  withheld. 
Supposing,  however,  that  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  has  force  siifficient  to  prevent 
any  intercourse  between  the  other  and  its  colonies,  or  any  intercourse  between  different 
ports  of  the  other,  she  might,  in  the  exercise  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  a  belligerent,  ex- 
clude neutrals  from  sucli  trade,  even  though  it  had  formerly  been  open  to  them;  be- 
cause otherwise  she  would  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  her  superior  force ;  and  the 
neutrals  would,  in  fact,  wlien  employed  in  this  way,  be  acting  as  the  most  efficient  allies 
of  her  enemy. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  important  and  difficult  question,  and  of  the  various  dis- 
tinctions to  which  it  gives  rise,  see  the  work  of  Hubner  (De  la  Saisie  des  Bdtimeni 
Neutres,  2  tomes,  12mo.  1757),  in  which  the  different  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
principle  that  "  the  flag  covers  the  cargo"  are  stated  with  great  perspicuity  and  talent. 
The  oj)posite  principle  has  been  advocated  by  I^ampredi,  in  his  very  able  treatise  Del 
Commercio  de'  Popoli  Neutruli,  §  10.  :  by  Lord  Liverjjool,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Neutrals,  wri'ten  in  17^'' 7;  and,  above  all,  by  Lord 
Stowell,  in  his  justly  celebrated  decisions  in  the  Admiralty  Court.  Martens  inclines  to 
Hubner's  opinion.  —  (See  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8.   c.  7.) 

CONVOY,  in  navigation,  the  term  ajjplied  to  designate  a  ship  or  ships  of  war,  ap- 
pointed by  government,  or  by  the  commander  in  chief  on  a  particular  station,  to  escort 
or  protect  the  merchant  ships  proceeding  to  certain  ports.  Convoys  are  mostly  appointed 
during  war  ;  but  they  are  sometimes,  also,  appointed  during  peace,  for  the  security  of 
ships  navigating  seas  infested  with  pirates. 

Individuals  have  not  always  been  left  to  themselves  to  judge  as  to  the  expediency  of 
sailing  with  or  without  convoy.  The  governments  of  most  maritime  states  have  thought 
projjer,  when  they  were  engaged  in  hostilities,  to  oblige  their  subjects  to  place  themselves 
under  an  escort  of  this  s<)rt,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  enriched  by  their  capture. 
Acts  to  this  effect  were  passed  in  this  coimtry  during  the  American  war  and  the  Lite 
French  war.  The  last  of  these  acts  ('IS  Geo.  ;5.  c.  57.)  enacted,  that  it  should  not  bo 
lawful  for  any  ship  l)elonging  to  any  of  liis  Majesty's  subjects  (except  as  therein  pro-, 
vided)  to  depart  from  any  port  or  ])lace  whatever,  unless  under  such  convoy  as  should 
be  ap))ointed  for  that  purpose.  The  master  was  required  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  continue  with  the  convoy  during  the  whole  voyage,  or  such  part  thereof  as  it  should 
bo  directed  to  accompany  his  ship  ;  and  not  to  separate  therefrom  without  leave  of  the 
commander,  under  very  heavy  pecuniary  penalties.  And  in  case  of  any  ship  departing 
without  convoy  contrary  to  the  act,  or  wilfully  separating  therefrom,  all  insurances 
on  the  ship,  cargo,  or  freight,  belonging  to  the  master,  or  to  any  other  jjcrson  directing 
or  ])riv}'  to  such  departure  or  se])aration,  were  rendered  mdl  and  void.  The  customs 
officers  were  directed  not  to  allow  any  ship  that  ought  to  «iil  with  convoy  to  clear  out 
from  any  place  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  for  foreign  parts,  without  re<juiring  from  the 
master,  bond  with  one  surety,  with  condition  that  the  ship  should  not  dejiart  without 
convoy,  nor  afterwards  desert  or  wilfully  separate  from  it.  The  regulations  of  this  act 
did  not  extend  to  ships  not  re<piiring  to  l)e  registered,  nor  to  those  licensed  to  sail  with- 
out convoy,  nor  to  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  nor  to  those  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company,  &c. 

It  is  very  connnon,  during  periods  of  war,  to  make  s«i7ih(7  or  departing  with  convoy 
a  condition  in  policies  of  insurance.  This,  like  other  warranties  in  a  policy,  must  be 
itrictly  performed.      And   if  a  ship  warranted  to  sail  with  convoy,  sail  without  it,  the 
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policy  becomes  void,  whether  this  be  imputable  to  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
insured,  or  the  refusal  of  government  to  appoint  a  convoy. 

There  are  five  things  essential  to  sailing  with  convoy:  viz.  Jirst,  it  must  be  with  a 
regular  convoy  under  an  officer  appointed  by  government ;  secondly,  it  must  be  from 
the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  by  government ;  t/iinlli/,  it  must  be  a  convoy  for  the 
voyage  ;  fourthly,  the  master  of  the  ship  must  have  sailing  instructions  from  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  convoy ;  andjift/tly,  the  ship  must  depart  and  continue  with  the 
convoy  till  the  end  of  the  voyage,  unless  separated  by  necessity. 

With  respect  to  the  third  of  these  conditions  we  may  observe,  that  a  warranty  to  sail 
with  convoy  generally  means  a  convoy  ybr  tlie  voyage ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  the 
words  "  for  the  voyage  "  to  make  it  so.  Neither  will  the  adding  of  these  words  in  some 
instances,  make  the  omission  of  them,  in  any  case,  the  ground  of  a  different  construction. 
A  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy  does  not,  however,  miiformly  mean  a  convoy  that  is  to 
accompany  the  ship  insured  the  entire  way  from  the  port  of  departure  to  her  port  of 
destination  ;  but  such  convoy  as  government  may  think  fit  to  appoint  as  a  sufficient 
protection  for  ships  going  the  voyage  insured,  whether  it  be  for  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of 
the  voyage. 

Sailing  instructions,  referred  to  in  the  fourth  condition,  are  written  or  printed  direc- 
tions delivered  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  convoy  to  the  several  masters  of  the 
ships  under  his  care,  that  they  may  understand  and  answer  signals,  and  know  the  place 
of  rendezvous  appointed  for  the  fleet  in  case  of  dispersion  by  storm,  or  by  an  enemy,  &c. 
Tlicse  sailing  instructions  are  so  very  indispensable,  that  no  vessel  can  have  the  full  pro- 
tection and  benefit  of  convoy  without  them :  hence,  when,  through  the  negligence  of 
the  master,  they  are  not  obtained,  the  ship  is  not  said  to  have  sailed  with  convoy  ;  and 
a  warranty  in  a  policy  of  insurance  to  that  effect  is  held  not  to  be  complied  with.  If, 
however,  the  master  do  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  sailing  instructions,  but  is  prevented 
from  obtaining  them  by  any  insuperable  obstacle,  as  the  badness  of  the  weather ;  or 
if  they  be  refused  by  the  commander  of  the  convoy  ;  the  warranty  in  the  policy  is  held 
to  be  complied  with. 

For  further  information  as  to  convoy,  see  Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii. 
c.  3.  ;   Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  i.  c.  9.  §  5.,  and  the  Act  43  Geo.  3.  c.  57,  §(■€. 

COPAIVA.      See  Balsam. 

COPAL,  improperly  called  gum  copal,  is  a  valuable  and  singular  kind  of  resin,  that 
naturally  exudes  from  different  large  trees,  and  is  imported  partly  from  America,  and 
partly  from  the  East  Indies.  The  best  copal  is  hard  and  brittle,  in  rounded  lumps  of  a 
moderate  size,  easily  reducible  to  a  fine  powder,  of  a  light  lemon  yellow  colour,  beauti- 
fully transparent,  but  often,  like  amber,  containing  parts  of  insects  and  other  small 
extraneous  bodies  in  its  sul)stance.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1-045  to  l-l.^Q.  It 
has  neither  the  solubility  in  water  common  to  gums,  nor  the  solubility  in  alcohol  common 
to  resins,  at  least  in  any  considerable  degree.  It  may  be  dissolved  by  digestion  in  drying 
linseed  oil,  and  other  volatile  menstrua.  This  solution  forms  a  beautiful  transparent 
varnish,  which,  when,  properly  applied,  and  slowly  dried,  is  very  hard  and  very  durable. 
Copal  varnish  was  first  discovered  in  France,  and  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  vemii 
martin.  It  is  applied  to  snufl^-boxes,  tea-boards,  and  other  utensils.  It  preserves  and 
gives  lustre  to  jjaintings ;  and  contributes  to  restore  the  decayed  colours  of  old  pictures, 
by  filling  up  cracks,  and  rendering  the  surface  capable  of  reflecting  light  more  uniformly. 
Copal  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  yum  anime,  when  the  latter  is  very  clear  and  good. 
But  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  between  them,  as  the  anime,  though  valuable  as  a 
varnisii,  is  much  less  so  than  the  finest  copal ;  the  varnish  with  the  former  being  darker 
coloured,  and  not  so  hard.  Besides  the  external  appearance  of  each,  which  is  pretty  dis- 
inct  to  a  practised  eye,  the  solubility  in  alcohol  furnishes  a  useful  test,  —  the  anime  being 
readily  soluble  in  this  fluid,  while  the  copal  is  hardly  affected  by  it;  copal  is  also  brittle 
between  the  teeth,  whereas  anime  softens  in  the  mouth. — (iiees's  Cyclopadia ;  Ures 
Dictionary,  §'C. ) 

The  imports  of  gum  animt'  and  copal  are  not  distinguished  in  the  custom-house  accounts.  Theeijtriet 
of  both  tor  home  consumption  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  '° '-"^j'  i  „ 
a  year.  The  duty  has  been  judiciously  reduced  from  56s.  to  6s.  a  cwt  Copal  fetches  in  the  lX)naon 
market  from  firf.  to  Is.  7rf.  per  lb.,  duty  paid. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island 
of  Zealand,  in  the  channel  of  the  Baltic  called  the  Soimd  ;  in  lat.  55°  41' N.,  Ion. 
12°  35'  46''  E.  Population  about  105,000.  It  is  a  well-built,  handsome  city.  In  gomg 
into  Copenhagen,  the  course  is  between  the  buoy  on  the  Stubben  Bank  to  the  lefl,  and 
the  buoy  on  the  Middle-grounds,  and  those  in  advance  of  the  three  Crown  batteries  on 
the  right,  W.S.W.  by  compass.  From  the  three  crowns  to  the  roads  the  course  is 
S.S.W.  The  water  in  the  channel  is  from  6  to  4  fathoms  deep  ;  but  it  is  narrow,  and 
the  navigation  rather  difficult.  There  is  no  obligation  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  ;  but  if  a 
vessel  wish  for  one,  she  may  heave  to  abreast  of  the  battery,  when  he  will  come  to  her. 
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Vessels  not  intending  to  come  into  harbour  bring  up  in  the  roads,  at  from  ^  to  ^  a  mile 
from  shore,  in  about  4  fathoms,  the  town  bearing  S.  S.W.  In  the  harbour,  within  the 
boom,  the  water  is  from  17  to  18  feet  deep.  Vessels  in  harbour  load  and  unload  along- 
side the  quay.      The  anchorage  in  the  roads  is  good  and  safe. 

Money.  —  Accounts  arc  kept  in  rixdoUars  of  6  marcs,  or  96  skillings  ;  the  rixdollar  being  formerly 
worth  about  4.?.  1(/.  sterling.  But  in  1813,  a  new  monetary  system  was  adopted,  according  to  which  the 
new  or  Hi/isOank  dollar  is  worth  ■is.  3}rf.,  being  half  the  value  of  the  old  specie  dollar,  and  |  of  tlie  old 
current  dollar.  But  the  money  pene'ally  used  in  commercial  transactions  i.s  hank  money,  which  is  com- 
monly at  a  heavy  discount.  The /)ar  of  exchange,  estimated  by  the  Kigsbank  dollar,  would  be  8  dollars 
7ti  skillings  per  pound  sterling. 

Weij^ltti  and  Mcasur,s.  —  The  commercial  weights  are,  16  pounds  =  1  lispound  ;  20  lispound  = 
Ishippcund;  lOOIb.  =  110^  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  lo4  lbs.  Troy  =:  lullbs.  of  Amsterdam  =  lUSlLis.  of 
Ha.iil'Urgli. 

The  liquid  measures  are,  4  ankers  =  1  ahm  or  ohm;  ]|  ahm  =  1  hogshead;  2  hogsheads  :::  Ipipe; 
2  pi|)es  —  1. quarter.  The  anker  =  10  (very  nearly)  English  wine  gallons.  A  /u<ier  of  wine  =  930  pots; 
anil  KiOpots  =  25i  wine  gallons. 

The  dry  measures  are,  4  viertels  =  1  scheffel  ;  8  scheflTels  =  1  toende  or  ton  ;  12  tons  =  1  last  =  47J 
Winchester  bushels.  The  last  of  oil,  butter,  herrings,  and  other  oily  substances,  should  weigh 
224  lbs.  nett. 

The  measure  of  length  is  the  Rhineland  foot  =  12J  inches  very  nearly.  The  Danish  ell  =  2  feet;  100 
ells  =  6»5  English  yards. 

Trade  of  Copenhagen. — Tills  is  not  very  considerable,  and  has  latterly  declined. 
Anchors,  pitch,  and  tar,  arc  chiefly  imported  from  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  flax,  liemp, 
ma-sts,  sail-cloth,  and  cordage,  from  Russia  ;  West  India  produce  from  the  Danish  West 
India  islands  ;  tobacco  from  America ;  wines  and  brandy  from  France  :  coal,  earthen- 
ware, and  salt  are  the  principal  articles  of  direct  import  from  England.  Of  coal,  we 
sent  to  Denmark  (principally  to  Copenhagen),  in  1830,  100,127  tons,  and  of  salt 
1,272,487  bushels.  Owing  to  the  erroneous  policy  of  the  Danish  government,  wliich  is 
attempting,  at  a  great  public  loss,  to  raise  and  bolster  up  manufactures,  the  direct  im- 
ports of  woollens  and  cottons  are  quite  inconsiderable.  These  articles  are  not,  however, 
absolutely  proliibited  ;  but  are  admitted  on  condition  of  their  being  stamjjed,  and  put 
up  to  auction  by  the  Custom-house,  which,  after  retaining  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce of  the  sale,  pays  over  the  residue  to  the  importer,  who  is  generally  the  purchaser. 
This  oppressive  regulation  reduces  the  legitimate  importation  of  these  articles  to  next  to 
notin'ng  ;  but  the  illicit  importation  is  very  considerable,  principally  by  the  illbe  and 
the  Ilolstein  frontier.  The  exports  con.sist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  as  grain,  rapeseed,  butter  and  cheese,  beef  and  pork,  hides,  horses  and  cattle,  corn, 
brandy,  bones,  &c.  In  1830,  the  imports  of  grain  into  this  country  from  Denmark 
were  as  follows,  viz.  wheat  88,033  quarters,  barley  75,532  do.,  oats  118,203  do.,  rye 
1,151  do.,  peas  and  beans  5,182  do.,  the  importation  of  rapeseed  during  the  same  year 
was  286,569  bushels.  — (See  Corn  Laws.)     We  subjoin 

An  Account,  extracted  from  the  Returns  published  by  the  Danish  Custom-house  of  the  principal  Articles 
of  Agricultural  Produce  exported  from  Denmark  in  1831. 


Articles  exported. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 
Rye  and  rye  flour 
Barley,  fluur  and  groats 

malt 
Oat?,  meal  and  groats 
Buckwheat  do. 
Peas 

Beans  and  tares 
R^ipcsced 
Butter 
Cheese 
Brandy  (corn) 
Pork,  salted 

smoked 
Beef,  salted 

smoked 
Hides  and  skins  — 

calf,  sheep,  and  Iamb 

ox,  coiv,  and  horse 
WoqJ,  sheep 
Cattle  — 

Horses 

Oxen 

Cows 

Calves 


Quantities  exported. 


l)anish  Weights 
and  Measures. 


113, 
T< 

584, 
19 

351. 
fi, 
15, 
31, 

14.3, 
*7, 


1,449, 

3(i5, 

691, 

15, 


69f.  ton. 
,4fiO  — 
,.-i84  — 
,092  — 
,340  — 
,988   — 

,m>5  — 

,\33  — 
154  — 
!f)58  bar. 
|M)0  lbs. 
■•ilPjhhd 
,787  lbs. 
,789  — 
,104  — 
773  — 


l,112,.'i82  1hs. 

1,744,007   _ 

779,488  — 

12,350  head 
23,013   — 
8,4ril    _ 
S,05G   _ 


54,952  qrs. 

S7,H21  — 

282,408  — 

9,228  — 

169,815  — 

3,377  — 

7,730  — 

15,047  — 

71,608  — 

S.-WO  cwt. 
115,775  galls. 
li,3:n  cwt. 
3,603  — 
6.808  — 
156  — 

10,060  cwt. 
16,169  — 
857,436  — 


Rbd 


Real  or  de- 

:lared  Value! 

Kig^bank 

Dollars. 


3,964,772 


1,.')P0,487 
54,500 


2,885,316 


Value  in  Sterling. 


-C         s.    d. 

446,036  17    0 


156,429  15    9 

268,076    S    0 

6,131    5    0 


324,588    1    0 


10,677,975    .£'1,201,272    3    9 


Md^rab*ir'  ""'"*"'"  °f  "'certaining  the  proportion  shipped  from  Copenhagen,  but  it  was  very  con- 
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France,  &a    The  tonnage  of  these  ships  is  not  stated ;  but  many  were  of  very  small  burden.    Subjoined 

is  an 

Account  of  the  Danish  Shipping  employed  in  the  Foreign  and  in  the  Carrying  Trade  of  Denmark  in  th* 

Year  1830. 


Ships. 


Tonnage. 


Russia 
Prussia 

Mecklenburgh 

Lubeck 


Sweden      and) '  „ 
Norway      -J;  '^^ 


Hamburgh      7 
and  Bremen  3 


Netherlands    - 
Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 
Portugal 

Mediterranean 
Brazil     ■ 


24,198 
29,836 

2,5i7 

7,472 

25,696 

31,154 

15,159. 
43,420 

15,858 

8,451 
9,500 

9,637 
2,416 


r  Ballast,  fruit,  bricks,7 
(  and  piece  goods  -j 
C  Ballast.herrings,  train  f 

<  oil,  and  colonial  > 
C  produce  -  -j 
f  Herrings,    train    oil, 

•<  colonial  I  ,  produce, 
C.  and  provisions 
rCorn,  and  provisions, 
\  piece  goods,  her- 
t  rings,  &c. 
f  Corn  and  provisions, 
i  wool,  piece  goods 
C  and  colonial  produce 
f  Corn  and  seeds,  but- 

<  tor,  provisions,  and  y 
C  piece  goods  -J 
(  Corn,  flour  and  seeds,  ) 
I  piece  goods,  &c.  -3 
fCorn,  seeds,  oilcakes, 

s     bones,  wool,  hides, 

C     &c. 

f  Corn   and  provisions, 

•s     piece     goods,     fish 

t     and  hides 

f  Ballast,    piece  goods,  1 

I     fish,  butter,  &c.       -  j 

f  Ballast,    corn,    piece? 

t     goods,  fish,  flax,  &c.  J 

f  Fish,  pitch,  and  tar, 

•J     timber,     train    oil 

C     piece  goods 

( Ballast,    wheat,    and  } 

t     piece  goods  -J 


;| 


4044 


225,354 


2586 


f  Hemp,  flax,  ashes,  tal-  ) 
(_  low,seeds,and  timber  J 
f  Linen,  flax,  wood,) 
(_     staves,  and  timber -J 


and 
and 


f  Ballast,      corn 

<  seeds,     wool 
t     piece  goods 
r  Piece     goods,      iron,  J 
■J     deals     and    timber,  J- 
t     salt,  &c.  -       -3 
C  Iron,  tar,  deals,  tim- 
•<     ber,   fish,  herrings 
t     train  oil 
f  Ballast,    piece  goods,  ^ 

<  tobacco,  colonial  ?■ 
C  produce  -  -j 
f Ballast,  piece  goods,) 
(_  and  colonial  produce  J 
r  Ballast,  coals,  salt,T 
■J  piece  goods,  and  S 
C     colonial  produce     -j 

fWine,  salt,  piece) 
l_     goods  and  ballast    -J 

fOil  and  fruit,  wine,) 
I     and  salt        -  -  j 

fWine,  piece  goods,) 
I     salt,  fruit,  &c.         -  j 

C Ballast,  fruit,  wine,) 
(_     and  piece  goods      -J 

Colonial  produce 


;i 


16r    94 
42r  158 

101  13 
342  41 
559  151 
308:  247 
92  177 
6351  202 


271111333 


This  return  does  not,  however,  include  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  or  in  the  coasting  trade,  the 
latter  of  which  is  very  considerable. 

About  200  Danish  ships  are  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean.    Latterly,  however, 
the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  have  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  this  department. 
Excluding  vessels  under  20  tons,  there  belonged,  in  1830,  to 

Ships.  Tonnage. 

Denmark  .  .        1,563    -       -    65,375 

Sleswick  .  -        1,022    -        -    33,926 

Holstein  .  -  -       1,106    -       -    27,683 


Total 


3,696    - 


124.984 


Colonial  Trade.  — In  the  West  Indies,  the  Danes  possess  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  which,  though  small, 
is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  All  the  ports  of  Denmark  may  send  vessels  thither,  but  the  return  cargoes 
must  be  discharged  at  places  having  sugar  refineries.  The  principal  part  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
Copenhagen  merchants.  St  Croix  produces  about  25,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  1,400,000  gallons  of  rum. 
In  1831,  23  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  5,772  tons,  arrived  at  Copenhagen  from  St  Croix,  A  good 
deal  of  the  colonial  produce  brought  into  Denmark  is  again  exported. 

The  trade  to  the  settlement  of  Trantjuebar  and  Serampore,  in  India,  is  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive 
company.  Whether  it  be  pwing  to  the  deadening  influence  of  monopoly,  or  to  the  real  superiority  of  the 
Americans,  who  supply  the  Continental  markets  with  tea,  &c.  at  a  cheaper  rate,  only  ont'  ship  a  year  has 
latterly  sailed  from  Copenhagen  for  India  I  The  trade  to  the  Danish  settlement.'!  on  the  African  coast  is, 
if  possible,  of  still  less  importance— (JV.  A  For  an  account  of  the  trade  on  the  Kiel  Canal,  see  Ca.vals.) 

Pott  Charees  vary  according  as  the  vessel  has  come  from  this  or  the  further  side  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
or  from  the  fn<lian  seas  ;  as  she  is  wholly,  or  only  part  loaded  ;  and  as  she  clears  out  with  goods  that  have 
been  in  transitu,  and  are  for  the  most  part  free'of  <luty,  or  has  on  board  a  cargo  of  native  produce  sub- 
ject to  duty.  On  a  ship  of  3(X)  tons  belonging  to  a  privileged  nation  from  this  side  Cape  Finisterre,  un- 
hiding and  loading  mixed  cargoes  in  Copenhagen,  the  dift'ercnt  public  charges,  including  Sound  dues, 
brokerage,  &c.,  would  be  about  ti7/.  10s.  ;  and  from  the  further  side  of  Cape  Finisterre,  the  charge* 
would  be  about  99/.  10.?.  When  a  ship  is  not  fully  loaded,  lastage  money  and  light  dues  are  only  charged 
in  pro|)ortion  to  the  cargo  on  board.  Lastage  money  is  not  charged  on  ships  outward  bound,  laden  with 
transit  goods,  as  tar,  pitch,  iron,  &c.  But.  notwithstanding  these  deductions,  it  is  obvious  that  port 
ch.trges  at  Copenhagen  are  very  heavy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  a  material  obstacle  to  the 
extension  of  trade. 

Commission  on  purchases  is  generally  2  per  cent,  and  on  sales,  3  per  cent,  including  1  per  cent 
:lel  crcilere. 

Ciiizcnship.  —  To  enable  a  foreigner  to  trade  as  a  merchant  in  Denmark,  he  must  become  a  burgher, 
which  costs  about  100/.,  and  it  will  require  about  60/.  more  to  free  him  from  the  obligation  of  serving  in 
the  militia.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  foreigner  establishing  himself  in  Denmark  as  a  manufacturer 
are  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  exclusive  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  guilds  or  corporations  into  which 
(he  principal  crafts  or  trades  are  divided. 

Credit.  —  Goods  imported  into  Copenhagen  are  commonly  sold  on  credit:  3  months  is  the  term 
generally  allowed  on  most  sorts  of  goods,  an<l  in  a  few  instances  6  months.  The  discount  for  ready 
money  is  4  per  cent.     Bankruptcy  is  ol  rare  occurrence. 
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Insurance.  —  Marine  insurance  is  effected  on  liberal  terms,  by  a  company  established  in  1746.  A  good 
many  risks  are,  however,  insured  at  Amsterdam  ;ind  Hamburgh. 

Careening,  S/ii'iis'  Stores,  S(c.~  Copenhagen  has  good  building-yards,  and  is  in  all  respects  an  eligible 
place  for  the  repair  of  ships,  and  for  supplying  them  with  provisions.     Subjoined  is  an 

Account  of  the  Average  Prices  of  Ships'  Provision  at  Copenhagen  in  1831,  in  Imperial  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  Sterling  Money. 


£  s.  d.        £  s.   d. 

Biscuits,  ships',  1st  quality 

0  15    0  per  cwt. 

Ditto        2.1     uitto 

0  la    0  ditto. 

Butter,  1st  quality 

.    2    8    0   to   2  10    0  ditto. 

Ditto,    2d    ditto 

2    4    0  ditto. 

Cheese                     .                     .                      - 

-    0  1.3    5    to   0  17    0  ditto. 

Peas                    -                      -                      -               - 

-    1     8    9   —   1  12    0  per  Imp.  qr. 

Beef,  salted                 •                     •                 - 

-    1  18    0   —    1  19    0  per  200  lbs. 

Pork,  ditto               .... 

.    2  16    0    _   2  18    0  ditto. 

Bacon                  -              -                  -                  - 

.    0    0    3i—    0    0    Siperlb. 

Sptrits.  —  Rum,  2s.  to  2s.  6rf.    French  Brandy 

2s.  4rf.  to  3s.  per  gallon. 

Tarfs.  —  Statement  of  the  Tares  allowed  by  the  Custom-house  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  principal  Articles 

of  Importation. 


Anicla. 

Desctiption  of  Packaf(es. 

Tares. 

Articles. 

Description  of  Packages. 

Tares. 

Almonds 

Linen  bags 

4  per  ct. 

Pepper       - 

Bags  of  150  lbs.  and  under 

2  lbs. 

Cassia  lignea     - 

All  borti  of  packages 

16    - 

exceeding  150  lbs. 

4  — 

Cinnamon 

do. 

do. 

Linen  bags           ... 

do. 

Cocoa 

In  linen  b.-ics        .           -          - 
Casks  of  100 11)5.  and  under 

4  per  ct. 

Pimento 

■      do.            .               .            . 

do. 

Coffee 

16    - 

Raisins 

A  barrel           .               -             - 

18  lbs. 

exceeding  400  lbs. 
Matted  baj-s  of  150  lbs.  b.  under 

12    _ 

}    do.            . 

12  - 

'i\\». 

Ca.sks  exceeding  \  barrel 

lOperct. 

exceeding  UO  lbs. 

\  — 

do.    under  J  barrel 

12     - 

East  India  bags,  double 

do. 

Rice 

Casks 

10    - 

do.                single    - 

«lbs. 

Barrels        ... 

24  lbs. 

Colours.fainters' 

IJnraixed  and  not  enumerated  - 

10  per  ct. 

ido.           - 
J  do. 

IS  _ 

do.  and  enumerate<l,  and  not 

12  — 

1 

being  ochre,  while  lead,    or 

ido.           - 

8  — 

1 

brown  red        -           -            . 

12    _ 

Bags  of  lOOlbs.  and  not  exceed- 

Cotton 

Prepared           -             -             - 
iBags,  or  bal?s 

do. 
4  lbs. 

ing  150  lbs. 

150  lbs.  and  under 

4  — 

Curranu 
.Delft  ware 
Fig.       - 

All  sorts  of  packages 

do. 
i  casks          ... 

Ifiperct. 
12    - 

IS  lbs. 

Saltpetre 
Soap,  white 
Susar,  raw 

All  kinds  of  packages 

do. 
In  casks           .               .             . 

10  per  ct. 
14    - 
17    — 

I    do.       -       - 
Casks 

IS  — 

Br.izil  boxes 

do. 

Ki  per  ct. 

Havannah  do.    ... 

12    — 

Baskets,  or  fraili 

8    — 

refined    . 

Cpsks  (transit) 

do. 

Olaw  ware 

Boxes 

32    — 

.Tobacco 

do.            -                 - 

do. 

Bottles  in  crates  and  in  straw  - 

20    _ 

Baskets  packed  in  mats 

.5     — 

Hardware 

do.    in  boxes  and  in  sawdust 
In  casks  and  boxes 

40    — 
12     ~ 

TurpenUne 

oil    . 

Casks  (Uiick) 

17    — 
20    r- 
34    — 

Packed  in  mats,  per  piece 

4  lbs. 

do.     cased         -            .           - 

Hops 
Indigo 

Bags  and  pwkets 
All  sorts  of  packages 

4  per  ct. 
20    _ 

Vitriol 

Glass  bottles  or  flasks  in  baskets 
do.                            in  boxes 

20    _ 

MusUrd     - 

Glasses,  in  boxes  and  casks 

12    — 

do.         packed  in  sawdust 
Stone  bottles        ... 

40    ■ 

[Ochre       - 

Ail  sorti  of  packages 

In  single  and  double  casks 

Bottled,  In  babkeu  and  straw    - 

10    — 

30    

OUre  oil 

18    _ 
20    _ 

UTiito  lead 

All  kinds  of  packages 

10    — 

do.      in  boxes  and  sawdust   - 

40    — 

General  Remarks.  —  On  the  wliole,  the  commerce  of  Denmark  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  in  a  stationary  state.  But  from  her  advantageous  situation  between  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea,  and  the  industrious,  persevering  character  of  the  inhabitants,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  may  be  materially  extended.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  expect  any  con- 
siderable improvement  till  the  present  system  of  domestic  policy  be,  in  many  respects, 
altogether  changed.  The  Dani.sh  government  has  long  been  exerting  itself  to  holster 
up  a  manufacturing  interest,  by  laying  opjiressive  duties  on  most  species  of  manufactured 
articles.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  such  conduct,  though  it  may 
benefit  a  few  individuals,  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  great  national  lo.ss.  But  in  the 
case  of  Denmark,  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  render  the  restrictive  system  pecu- 
liarly injurious.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  branches  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  kingdom 
are  subjected  to  the  government  of  guilds  or  corporations  ;  nt)  person  can  engage  in 
any  line  of  business  until  he  has  been  authorised  by  its  peculiar  guild  ;  and  as  the 
sanction  of  this  body  is  rarely  obtaiiieil  without  a  considerable  sacrifice,  the  real  effect 
of  the  system  is  to  fetter  comi)etition  and  improvement,  and  to  perpetuate  monopoly  and 
routine.  Even  the  Danisli  writers  acknowledge  that  such  is  the  influence  of  the  present 
regulations.  "  Nas  oui-rhrs"  say  tliey,  "  sont  chers,  travaillent  lenteniciit,  ct  souvaU  tiial 
ft  sans  gout ;  leur  education  est  negligee.  On  ne  les  forme  point  a  jxnser,  et  Vapprentif 
suit  mnchinalement  cc  qu'il  voit  faire  au  maitre."  —  (Catteau,  Tableau  des  Etats  Banois 
tome  ii.  p.  260.)  It  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that  a  country  which  has  to  import  coal, 
sliould,  however  favourably  situated  in  other  res]Hcts,  l)e  able  to  manufacture  cotton.s, 
woollens,  &c.  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  they  may  he  imported  from  others  enjoying  "rcafer 
natural  facilities  for  their  production.  But  when  to  the  i)liysical  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  manufactures,  we  add  others,  not  less  formidable,  of  a  iioiitical  nature,  the  attempt 
to  force  them  into  existence  by  dint  of  customs  duties  and  regulations  becomes  absolutely 
ludicrous. 

The  port  charges  and  traii.sit  duties  are  also  exceedingly  heavy  ;  and  the  Sound  duties, 
being  charged  on  native  as  well  as  foreign  ships,  operate  as  an  inland  duty  on  the  trade 
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between  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  glad,  Iiowever,  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  Danish  people  are  quite  aware  of  the  mistaken 
policy  on  which  they  are  now  proceeding ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will,  at 
no  distant  period,  be  rendered  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  more 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  people.  In  1832,  a  petition,  signed  by  almost  ail 
the  merchants  of  Copenhagen,  was  addressed  to  the  king,  containing  an  able  and  distinct 
exposition  of  the  circumstances  which  depress  Danish  commerce.  The  petitioners  pray 
for  the  c.nancipation  of  commercial  pursuits  from  all  the  restrictions  laid  upon  them  by 
guilds  and  corporations,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  freedom  of  industry ;  for  a  revision 
and  reduction  of  the  transit  duties,  and  a  change  in  the  mode  of  charging  the  Sound 
duties  ;  for  a  reduction  of  the  tonnage  duties,  and  a  remission  of  the  charge  on  account 
of  light  money  on  ships  arriving  at  Copenhagen  that  have  already  paid  for  the  lights  at 
Elsineur ;  they  further  pray  for  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly, 
and  the  freedom  of  trade  to  tlie  East  Indies  and  China ;  and  for  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  several  articles  of  domestic  produce  when  exported,  and  of  foreign  produce 
when  imported.  What  is  here  asked  is  so  reasonable,  and,  if  granted,  would  add  so 
much  to  the  real  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  we  trust  the  government  will  earn  for 
itself  a  new  title  to  the  public  esteem  by  honestly  endeavouring  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  petitioners. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  consulted  Oddi/'s  European  Commerce,  pp.  330 — 369.  ;  Dicti'onnaire 
du  Commerce  [Enci/.  Metfioilique,  tome  II.  pp.  3 — 16.),  Catteau,  Tableau  des  Etats  Danois,  tome  ii. 
pp.  2y2 — 371.;  tlie  Consul's  Answers  to  Circular  Qufrif.:,  which  do  that  functionary  great  credit  j  and 
communications  from  merchants  at  Copenhagen. 

COPPER  (Ger.  Kupfer ;  Du.  Koper ;  Da.  Kohber ,-  Sw.  Kopper ,-  Fr.  Cuivre : 
It.  Rame ;  Sp.  Cobre  ;  Port.  Cob  re ;  Rus.  Mjed,  Krasnoi  mjed ;  Pol.  Miedz  ;  Lat. 
C'lpnim ;  Arab.  Nehass ;  Sans.  Tamra),  a  well-known  metal,  so  called  from  its  having 
been  first  discovered,  or  at  least  wrought  to  any  extent,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  is 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  brilliancy.  Its  taste  is  styptic  and  nauseous  ; 
and  the  hands,  when  rubbed  for  some  time  on  it,  acquire  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable 
odour.  It  is  harder  than  silver  ;  its  specific  gravity  varies  according  to  its  state,  being, 
when  quite  pure,  near  9'000.  Its  malleability  is  great :  it  may  be  hammered  out  into 
leaves  so  thin  as  to  be  blown  about  by  the  slightest  breeze.  Its  ductility  is  also  consider- 
able. Its  tenacity  is  so  great,  tliat  a  copper  wire  0*078  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  capable 
of  supporting  302-26  lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  Its  liability  to  oxidation  from 
exposure  to  air  or  damp  is  its  greatest  defect.  The  rust  with  which  it  is  then  covered 
is  known  by  the  name  of  verdigris,  and  is  one  of  the  most  active  poisons. — (  Thomson's 
Cliemislry.) 

If  we  except  gold  and  silver,  copper  seems  to  have  been  more  early  known  than  any 
other  metal.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  method  of  working  iron  was 
discovered,  copper  was  the  principal  ingredient  in  all  domestic  utensils  and  instruments 
of  war.  Even  now  it  is  applied  to  so  many  purposes,  as  to  rank  next,  in  point  of  utility, 
to  iron. 

Alloys  i>f  Copper  are  numerous  and  of  great  value.  Those  of  tin  are  of  most  importance.  Tin  added 
to  copiicr  makes  it  more  fusible,  less  liable  to  rust,  or  to  be  corroded  by  the  air  and  other  common  sub- 
stances, hanler,  denser,  and  more  sonorous.  In  these  re>pects  the  alloy  has  a  real  advantage  over  un- 
mixed copper:  but  this  is  in  many  cases  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  great  brittleness  which  even 
a  moderate  nnrtion  of  tin  imparts;  and  which  is  a  singular  circumstance,  considering  that  both  metali 
are  separately  very  malleable. 

Copper  alloyed  with  from  1  to  o  per  cent  of  tin  is  rendered  harder  than  before';  its  colour  is  yellow, 
with  A  cast  of  red,  and  its  fracture  granular  :  it  has  considerable  malleability.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  usual  rom|iosition  of  many  of  the  ancient  ed^-cd  tools  and  weapons,  before  the  method  of  working 
iron  was  brought  to  perftctii.n.  The  ^"-^  ■">  o'  "^e  Greeks,  and,  perhaps,  the  <rs  of  the  Romans,  wa» 
nothiii);  else.  Kven  their  eop|)er  coins  contain  a  mixture  of  tin  'I'he  ancients  did  not,  in  fact,  possess 
(a.s  has  been  often  contended  any  peculiar  process  fur  hardening  copper,  except  by  adding  to  it  a  small 
quantity  of  tin.  An  alloy  in  which  the  tin  is  from  01  to  J  of  the  whole  is  hard,  brittle,  but  still  a  little 
malleatile,  close  grained,  and  yellowish  white.  When  the  tin  is  as  much  as  ^  of  the  mass,  it  is  entirely 
brittle  ;  and  continues  so  in  every  higher  proportion.  The  yellowness  of  the  alloy  is  not  entirely  lost  till 
the  tin  amounts  to  03  of  the  whole. 

Copper  ior  sometimes  copper  with  a  little  2inc\  alloyed  with  as  much  tin  as  will  make  from  about  01 
to  J  of  the  whole,  foims  an  alloy,  which  is  principally  employed  for  bells,  brass  cannon,  bronze  statues, 
and  various  other  purposes.  Hence  it  is  called  Arwnic,  or  hell  metal;  and  is  excellently  fitted  for  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  applieii,  by  its  hardne.ss,  density,  sonorousness,  and  fusibility.  For  cannon,  a  lower 
proportion  of  tin  is  commonly  used.  According  to  Dr.  Watson,  the  metal  employed  at  W4iolwich  con- 
sists of  100  parts  of  cojipcr  aid  from  8  to  1-.'  of  tin  ;  hence  it  retains  some  little  malleability,  and,  there- 
fore, is  tniif/her  than  it  would  be  wiih  a  larjier  portion  of  tin.  'i  his  alloy  being  more  sonorous  than  iron, 
brass  guns  give  a  louder  report  than  iron  guns.  A  common  alloy  tor  bell  metal  is  80  parts  of  copper  and 
20  of  till  :  some  artists  add  to  these  ingredients  t\nc,  antimony,  and  silver,  in  small  proportions ;  all  of 
which  add  to  the  sonorousness  of  the  com|Hiund. — ,.Sce  Bell  Mi-.tal.) 

When,  in  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  the  latter  metal  amounts  to  about  ^  of  the  mass,  the  res'ilt  is  a 
beautiful  compound,  very  hard,  of  the  colour  of  steel,  ai  d  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish.  It  i»  well 
adapted  for  the  reflection  of  light  for  optical  purposes ;  and  is  therctbrc  called  speculum  metal.  Besides 
the  above  ingredients,  it  usually  contains  a  little  arsenic,  zinc,  or  silver.  I  he  application  of  an  alloy 
similar  to  the  above,  to  the  construction  of  mirrors,  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Pliny  ;  «ho 
says,  that  formerly  the  best  mirrois  were  reckoned  those  of  Brundusium,  of  tin  and  copper  mixed  {slanno 
et  irre  mistis).  —  {Hist.  Sat.  lib.  xxxiii.   5  9.) 

Kor  tlie  alloys  o(  copper  with  zinc,  see  the  articles  ISnAss,  Pinchbeck.  See, also,  Thomson's  Chemistry  i 
JUct'i  Cyclopiedia  ;  Dr.  Watson's  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iv.,  S(c. 
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British  Copper  Trade.  —  Grpat  Britain  has  various  copper  mines,  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Wales  &c 
but  particularly  in  the  Hrst  Though  known  long  belorc,  the  Cornish  copper  mines  were  not  wro'upht 
with  much  spirit  till  last  century.  I'rom  IT'.'ti  to  1735,  they  produced  at  an  average  about  7(iO  tons  a  year 
of  pure  ciii'per-  During  the  ten  years  from  1766  to  1775,  they  produced,  at  an  average,  2,650  tons.  In 
1798,  the  produce  exceeded  '>,IHH)  tons  ;  and  il  now  amounts  to  about  12,0()()  tons,  worth,  at  Mil.  a  ton  no 
less  than  1,2(X»,(KX»/  sterling!  In  17iiS,  the  famous  nnnes  in  the  I'arys  mountain,  near  Amlwch,  in  Anglesea 
were  discoveretl.  The  supplies  of  ore  luriiishcil  by  them  were  for  a  long  tune  abundant  beyond  all  pre' 
cedent;  but  for  many  years  past  the  prmhictiveness  ol  the  mine  has  been  declinmg,  and  it  nowvield-; 
comparatively  little  copper.  At  (iresent  the  mines  in  Anglesea,  and  other  parts  of  Wales,  yield  fiom'l,75t) 
toS.OOO  tons  of  copper;  those  of  Devonshire  yield  about  5l)0  tons  ;  the  quantitv  produced  iii  the  other  parts 
of  England  being  (|Uite  inconsiderable.  The  Irish  mines  protiuce  about  500  tons.  Those  of  .Scotland 
never  were  pro<luctive,  and  have  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  '1  he  entire  produce  of  the  ccMier 
mines  of  the  empire  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  present  at  from  14,5(K)  to  J5,()0U  tons 

In  consequence  of  the  greatly  increased  supplies  of  copper  that  were  thus  obtained,  Kngland,  instead  of 
being,  as  formerly,  dependent  on  loreigners  lor  the  greater  part  of  her  supplies  of  this  valuable  metal 
become,  previously  to  Ht'o,  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  the  supply  of  others.  And  notwithstaniliiif» 
the  vastly  increased  demand  for  cii|iper  during  the  war  for  the  slieatliiiig  of  ships  and  oiher  purposes  the 
exports  contiiiueil  to  increase  and  the  imports  to  diminish;  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  Cornish 
mines  having  sulticed  nut  only  to  balance  the  increased  demand,  but  also  to  make  up  for  the  tailing  oU'in 
the  supplies  from  Anglesea. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  coal  in  Cnrnw.ill,  the  ores  are  not  ?meltcd  on  the  spot,  but  are,  for  the  most  part 
sent  to  Swansea  ;  it  being  found  cheaper  to  carry  the  ores  to  the  coal  than  the  contrary.  * 

Account  of  the  Copper  produced  from  the  Mines  in  Cornwall  since  1800 ;  showing  the  Quantity  of  Ore, 
of  .Metal  or  Fine  Copper,  the  Value  of  tiie  Ores  in  Money,  the  average  Percentage  or  Produce,  and 
the  average  Standard  or  Miner's  Price  of  Pine  Copper,  made  up  to  the  lind  of  June  in  each  Year. 


Years. 

Quantity  of 
Ores. 

Metal  or  Fin 

e  Copper. 

Value  of  the  Oiea. 

Produce 
of  Or« 
per  cent. 

Arwage  Standard 
Price  per  1  on. 

Toiu. 

Timj.      crfl. 

grs.    tbi. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

je 

*.    d. 

1800 

55,981 

5,187        0 

3      7 

550,925 

1 

0 

9J 

133 

3    6 

1801 

56,611 

5,267     18 

3    10 

476,313 

1 

0 

91 

U7 

5    0 

1802 

53,P37 

5,228     15 

3      5 

445,094 

4 

0 

9j 

110 

18    0 

1803 

6<i,.566 

5,616     16 

0    21 

53.5,910 

16 

0 

9* 

122 

0    0 

IKO* 

64,637 

5,374    18 

1    20 

SO7,h40 

11 

0 

8f 

138 

5    0 

180> 

7S',4.)2 

6,2.34      5 

0      6 

862,410 

16 

0 

7i 

169 

16    0 

1806 

79,269 

6.863     10 

2    13 

7.'>0,845 

6 

6 

4 

138 

5    0 

1807 

7l,6>rt 

6,716     12 

1     26 

6  9.002 

13 

0 

9» 

120 

0    0 

1S(« 

67,867 

6,795    1.3 

2    25 

495,.;()3 

I 

6 

lo' 

loo 

7    0 

iscg 

76,245 

6,821     13 

1     19 

770,(l'.8 

11 

6 

8s 

143 

12    0 

1810 

6l>,04.S 

6,-82    19 

1    27 

570,0  :.'> 

8 

0 

4 

133 

5    0 

1811 

6ii,786 

6,141     13 

3      7 

55.,7j3 

19 

0 

■>i 

120 

12    0 

1812 

71,547 

5,720      7 

2      4 

549,«» 

6 

6 

u| 

111 

0    0 

]8I3 

74,047 

6,918      3 

0      6 

594,34.1 

10 

0 

9-=- 

115 

7    0 

]8H 

74..-;22 

6,.'5<;9     13 

3      7 

627,.0l)l 

10 

0 

Si 

130 

12    0 

1815 

78,485 

6,525      6 

3    25 

.W2,SI.3 

8 

6 

81 

117 

16    0 

1«16 

77,3.^4 

6,697      4 

0     17 

447,!<59 

17 

0 

Sf 

98 

13    0 

1817 

76,701 

6,498      2 

0     16 

494,010 

12 

6 

H 

108 

10    0 

1818 

86,174 

6,8.9      7 

1       1 

68n,{Ky5 

4 

6 

7 

i;4 

15    0 

1819 

8s,736 

6,804      2 

2      7 

62.^,.'i95 

4 

6 

7i 

127 

10    0 

1820 

91,473 

7,S08      0 

3    26 

a2,441 

12 

0 

H 

113 

15    0 

1821 

98,426 

8,514    19 

2    12 

605,968 

19 

6 

f- 

lo.i 

0    0 

1S22 

1(;4,^2.3 

9,141)      8 

3    20 

663,(85 

13 

6 

^ 

104 

0    0 

18J3 

95,750 

-,m     17 

2      7 

608,0.;3 

1 

0 

81 

1(,9 

18    0 

1824 

99,700 

7,823    15 

1     10 

587,178 

3 

6 

7 

110 

0    0 

1S25 

107,454 

8,t:'26      3 

0    21 

726,.3-.3 

12 

0 

7| 

124 

4    0 

1826 

117,.'308 

9.(26    12 

3    15 

78K,;r71 

15 

6 

7 

123 

3    0 

1827 

126,710 

10,311     14 

3    15 

74.5,178 

1 

0 

8 

106 

I     0 

1828 

13(),.Ti6 

9,921       1 

2  n 

7.56,174 

16 

0 

7 

112 

7    0 

1829 

124,.5(,2 

9,656     10 

3      4 

717,.3.:4 

0 

0 

7t 

109 

14    0 

18W 

133,!i64 

10,748 

77.3,846 

8* 

106 

5    0 

18J1 

1«,402 

12,044 

806,090 

8i 

100 

0    0 

Exports  of  British  Copper  since  1820. 


Veari. 

Unwroaght. 

Coin. 

Sheets,  Nails,  &c. 

Wire. 

Wronchi  Copper  of 

olhtr  Sons. 

Cn-t. 

ToUl  of  British 
Copper  exported. 

I  n't. 

Vnl. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cnl. 

1820 

41,155 

10 

58,121 

8 

£9,663 

12l,<».58 

1^21 

34,.-.4.-3 

155 

66,676 

21 

24,0.15 

121,431 

1822 

2.1,S29 

... 

a5,07O 

40 

22,731 

113,671 

P21 

24,(82 

802 

56.146 

S8 

25,387 

106,516 

1.S21 

19,2(.9 

95 

62,920 

292 

e3,.580 

10(),096 

1825 

10 

2,1.34 

51,437 

40 

21,0(i2 

78,-24 

lvv6 

5.a>4 

l,8(r7 

&5,<'64 

11 

26,.;o7 

9.1.' !I4 

1827 

26,.58.S 

1,4.'10 

74,943 

8 

40,439 

14-3,424 

1828 

21. .591 

1,150 

52,4 '2 

71 

48,897 

124,121 

1829 

52,978 

15 

59.871 

13 

46,643 

1  9,521 

1*30 

.56.7'-'2 

640 

66,.3il 

16 

56.443 

183,154 

laii 

67,'.'0O 

96 

70,477 

149 

3'.',690 

170,613 

ia32 

.77.497 

2 

79,944 

13 

37,1.55 

191,612 

N.B.  —  The  foreign  copper  importetl  is  altogether 4ntended  for  rM-xportation.  In  18.32,  \3Ji<n  cwt 
of  copper  were  smelted  from  foreign  ore.  The  Past  Indies  and  China,  France,  and  the  United  Mates  are 
the  great  market*  f..r  British  copper.  The  exporU  to  these  countries,  in  lb32,  were  resi>cctively  82  880. 
Sa,984,  and  31,2..'5  cwt.  j      .      « 

For  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  British  copper  trade  in  18,'30,  we  arc  indebted 
•  o  Mr.  Pascoe  Grcnfell,  who  is  largely  engaged  in  it,  and  on  whose  accuracy  every  reliance  may  be 
pKiced  :  —  J  J  J 

"  The  quantity  of  copper  produced  during  last  year  ;1S30;  in  Cornwall,  from  ores  raised  in  that  county. 
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exceeded  ten  tlwHsand  tons  of  pure  metal :  and  if  to  this  be  added  what  has  been  produced  in  Wales,  In 
other  parts  of  England,  and  in,  Ireland,  the  whole  quantity  of  fine  or  pure  metal  produced  in  the  United 
Kin);dom,  In  18i'9,  may  be  fairly  stated  at  twelve  thousanti  tons. 

"  The  quantity  of  British  copper  exported  in  IS'.'i)  amounts,  according  to  an  account  recently  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  7,976  tons  of  fine  metal ;  to  which  adding  the  exports  of  foreign  copper,  the 
total  export  was  8,Sl7  tons.  The  copper  imported  is  altogether  intended  for  re-exportation.  I  cannot 
state  its  precise  quantity  in  fine  metal,  because  the  greater  part  of  it  arrives  in  a  state  of  ore,  and  1  have 
no  means  of  knowing  the  produce  in  pure  metal  of  that  ore,  beyond  such  part  of  it  as  may  come  into  my 
own  possession. 

"  The  value  of  the  12,000  tons  of  copper  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  above  stated,  at  90/.  per 
ton,  is  1,080,000/." 

Foreign  Copper.  —  Copper  ores  are  abundant  in  Sweden,  Saxony,  Russia,  Persia,  Japan,  China,  Chili,  &c. 
Near  Fahlun,  in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia,  in  Sweden,  is  the  celebrated  copper  mine  of  the  sama.name, 
supposed  to  have  been  wrought  nearly  1,000  years.  For  a  long  time  it  was  one  of  the  most  productive 
mines  in  the  world.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  yielded  an  annual  produce  of 
about  S,(XX),0(X)  lbs.  of  pure  metal ;  but  it  has  since  greatly  declined  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  at  no 
distant  period  it  will  be  wholly  abandoned.  —  ( Thomson's  Travels  in  Sweden,  p.  221.)  There  are  still, 
however,  several  productive  copper  mines  in  other  parts  of  Sweden.  The  exports  of  copjjer  from  Stock- 
holm  in  1832  amounted  to  4,336  skippounds,  or  723  tons  English,  besides  the  exports  from  Gottenburgh 
and  other  ports.  The  product  of  the  copper  mines  in  the  government  of  Olonetz,  in  Russia,  is  estimated 
at  210,000  poods,  or  3,375  tons  (Eng.)  a  year.  —  (Schnitzlcr,  Essai  d'une  Statistique  Generate,  ^c.  p.  41.) 
The  copper  mines  of  Chili  are  also  very  rich,  and  their  produce  is  at  present  imported  into  Canton  and 
Calcutta  direct  from  Valparaiso.  The  copper  mines  of  Japan  are  said  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the 
world.  The  Dutch  annually  import  about  7(X)  tons  of  their  produce  into  Batavia;  and;  the  Chinese 
from  800  to  1,(X)0  tons  into  Canton  and  other  ports.  In  fact,  Japan  copper  is  spread  over  all  the  East, 
and  is  regularly  quoted  in  the  Price  Currents  of  Canton,  Calcutta,  and  Singapore.  —  (See  p.  245.)  It  is 
purer,  and  brings  a  higher  price,  than  any  other  species  of  bar  or  slab  copper.  It  is  uniformly  met  with 
in  the  shape  of  bars  or  ingots,  very  much  resembling  large  sticks  of  red  sealing  wax.  When  the  copper 
of  South  America  is  worth  in  the  Canton  market  from  15  to  16  dollars  per  picul,  that  of  Japan  fetches 
from  18  to  20.  Pretty  considerable  quantities  of  copper  are  imported  into  Calcutta  from  Bushire  and 
Bussorah.  This  is  mostly  the  produce  of  the  Persian  mines;  but  a  little  is  understood  to  come  from  the 
Russian  mines  in  Georgia. 

Customs  Regulations.  -,■  Old  copper  sheathing,  old  copper  utensils,  and  old  copper  and  pewter  utensils 
of  British  manufacture,  imported  from  British  plantations,  and  also  old  copper  stripped  ofTvcssels  in  ports 
ill  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  admitted  to  entry,  duly  free,  under  the  following  regulations  ;  viz. — 

1st.  Old  copper  sheathing  stripped  off'  British  vessels  in  ports  in  the  British  possessions,  upon  proof  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  that  such  sheathing  was  stripped  off  in  such  ports,  and 
also  that  the  said  sheathing  is  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  ship  from  which  it  was  so  stripped,  to  be 
delivered  to  such  owner. 

2d.  Old  copper  sheathing  stripped  off  any  ship  in  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the  fact  being 
certifieii  by  the  landing-waiter  superintending  the  process;  the  old  copper  to  be  delivered  oidy  to  the 
coppersmith  who  may  re-copper  the  vessel  from  which  the  copper  was  stripped,  he  making  proof  to  that 
(act 

3d.  Old  worn-out  British  copper  and  pewter  utensils  to  be  in  all  cases  delivered  when  brought  from 
British  possessions  abroad  in  British  ships,  upon  the  consignee  submitting  proof  that  they  had  been  used 
on  a  particular  estate,  and  are  consi^-ned  on  account  of  the  owner  of  that  estate,  and  that  he  (the  con- 
signee) verily  believes  them  to  have  been  of  British  manufacture.  —  (.V/rt.  Conu  Cus.,  l.'jtli  of  Feb.  I,s,33.) 

Copper  ore  may  be  taken  out  of  warehouses  to  be  smelteit,  on  proper  notice  being  given  to  the  customs 
officers,  and  giving  sufticient  security,  by  bond,  for  returning  the  computed  quantity  of  fine  copper  in  it. 
—  (7  &  8  Geo.  i.  c.  58.  ^  23.) 

Copper  is  in  extensive  demand  all  over  India ;  being  largely  used  in  the  dock-yards,  in  the  manufacture 
ot  cooking  utensils,  in  alloying  spelter  and  tin,  &c.  The  funeral  of  every  Hindoo  brings  an  accession  to 
the  demand,  according  to  his  station  ;  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  giving  a  brass  cup  to  every  Brahmin 
present  at  the  ceremony  :  so  that  5,  Id,  .W,  100, 1,000,  and  sometimes  more  than  10  times  this  last  number, 
are  dispensed  upon  such  occasions.  —  {Bell's  Commerce  of  Bengal.) 

COPPERAS,  a  term  employed  by  the  older  chemists,  and  popularly,  as  synonymous 
with  vitriol.  There  are  three  sorts  of  copperas  :  the  green,  or  sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  blue, 
or  j>ulphate  of  copper  j  and  the  white,  or  sulphate  of  zinc.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  most 
important. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  distinguished  in  common  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  Martial  vitriol, 
English  vitriol,  &c.  When  pure,  it  is  considerably  transparent,  of  a  fine  briglit,  though 
not  very  deep,  grass  green  colour  ;  and  of  a  nauseous  astringent  ta.ste,  accompanied  with 
a  kind  of  sweetness.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  -SS-l.  It  uniformly  reddens  the  vege- 
table blue.s.  Tliis  salt  was  well  known  to  the  ancients;  and  is  mentioned  by  Plinj, 
(Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv.  §  12.),  under  the  names  of  ?«/sy,  sory,  and  calchantum.  It  is 
not  made  in  the  direct  way,  because  it  can  be  obtained  at  less  charge  from  the  decom- 
position of  pyrites  on  a  large  .scale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  collieries.  It  exists  in  two 
states  ;  one  containing  oxide  of  iron,  with  0*22  of  oxygen,  which  is  of  a  pale  green,  not 
altered  by  gallic  acid,  and  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  prussiate  of  pota.ss.  The 
other,  in  which  the  iron  is  combined  with  0-30  of  oxygen,  is  red,  not  crystallisa!)le,  and 
gives  a  black  precipitate  with  gallic  acid,  and  a  blue  with  prussiate  of  potass.  In  the 
common  sulphate,  tliese  two  are  often  mixed  in  various  proportions. 

Suliihate  of  iron  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  It  is  a  principal  ingredient  in 
dyeing;  in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  and  of  Prussian  blue:  it  is  also  used  in  taiming, 
painting,  medicine,  &c.  Suljiluiric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  was  formerly  manufactured 
from  sulphate  of  iron. —  (See  Acin.s. ) 

Sul|)hate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  commonly  called  Roman  or  Cyprian  vitriol,  is  of 
an  elegant  sa))phire  blue  colour,  hard,  compact,  and  .semi-transparent ;  when  ])crfectly 
crystallised,  of  a  flattish,  rhoinboidal,  decahedral  figure  ;  its  taste  is  extremely  nauseous, 
styptic,  and  acrid;  its  .specific  gravity  is  2-1 943.  It  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  i.he 
arts,  and  also  in  medicine. 
J    Sulphate  of  zinc,  or  while  vitriol,  is  found   native  in   the  mines  of  Goslar  and  other 
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places.  Sometimes  it  is  met  witli  in  transparent  pieces,  but  more  commonly  in  while 
efflorescences.  These  arc  dissolved  in  water,  and  crjstallised  into  large  irregular  masses, 
somewhat  resembling  fine  sugar,  having  a  sweetish,  nauseous,  styptic  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity,  when  crystallised,  is  1-912;  when  in  the  state  in  which  it  commonly  occurs  in 
commerce,  it  is  l-327o.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  prepared  in  the  large  way  from  some  varieties 
of  the  native  sulphuret.  The  ore  is  roasted,  wetted  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  sulphur  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  metal,  being 
at  the  same  time  oxidized,  combines  with  the  acid.  After  some  time  the  sulphate  is 
extracted  by  solution  in  water  ;  and  the  solution  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  mass 
is  run  into  moulds.  Thus,  the  white  vitriol  of  the  shops  generally  contains  a  small  por- 
tion of  iron,  and  often  of  copper  and  lead.  — (^Lewis's  Mat.  Medica ;  lire's  Dictionary  ; 
Recs's  Cyclopedia  ;    TItomsuiis  Chemistry,  §-c.) 

COPYRIGHT.      See  Books. 

CORAL  (Ger.  Korallen ,-  Du.  Koraalen ;  Fr.  Corail ,-  It.  Corah;  Sp.  and  Port. 
Coral;  Rus.  Korallii ;  Lat.  Corallium ;  Arab.  Besed;  Pers.  Merjan ;  Hind.  Moonga'), 
a  marine  production,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  It  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  moderns  to  discover  its  real  nature.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
nidus  or  nest  of  a  certain  species  of  vermes,  which  has  the  same  relation  to  coral,  that  a 
snail  has  to  its  shell.  As  an  ornament,  black  coral  is  most  esteemed  ;  but  the  red  is  also 
very  highly  prized.  Coral  is  found  in  very  great  abundance  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  various  places  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  &c.  It  grows  on 
rocks,  and  on  any  solid  submarine  body  j  and  it  is  necessary  to  its  production,  that  it 
should  remain  fixed  to  its  place.  It  has  generally  a  shrub-like  appeaj-ance.  In  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  where  a  great  deal  is  fished  up,  it  usually  grows  to  nearly  a  foot  in 
length,  and  its  thickness  is  about  that  of  the  little  finger.  It  requires  8  or  10  years 
to  arrive  at  its  greatest  size.  The  depth  at  which  it  is  obtained  is  various  —  from  10  to 
100  fathoms  or  more  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  its  production  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  should  readily  penetrate  to  the  place  of  its  habitation.  Its  value  depends  upon  its 
size,  solidity,  and  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of  its  colour  ;  and  is  so  very  various,  that 
while  some  of  the  Sicilian  coral  sells  for  8  or  10  guineas  an  ounce,  other  descriptions  of 
it  will  not  fetch  Is.  a  pound.  It  is  highly  prized  by  opulent  natives  in  India,  as  well  as 
by  the  fair  sex  throughout  Europe.  The  inferior  or  worm-eaten  coral  is  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  Madras  coast,  in  the  celebration  of  funeral  rites.  It  is  also  used  medicinally. 
Besides  the  fishery  in  the  Straits  of  Messina  already  alluded  to,  there  are  valuable 
fisheries  on  the  shores  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  and  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  A  good 
deal  of  Mediterranean  coral  is  exported  to  India,  which,  however,  draws  tlie  largest  por- 
tion of  its  supplies  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  produce  of  the  fishery  at  INIessina  is 
stated  by  S])allanzani  (  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  iv.  p.  308,  &c. )  to  amount  to  1 2 
quintals  of  250  lbs.  each. 

The  manner  of  fishing  coral  is  nearly  the  same  every  where.  That  which  is  most  commonly  practised 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  as  follows:  —  Seven  or  8  men  go  in  a  boat,  commanded  by  the  proprietor; 
the  caster  throws  his  net,  if  we  may  so  call  the  machine  which  he  uses  to  tear  up  the  coral  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  rest  work  the  Ijoat,  and  help  to  draw  in  the  net.  This  is  composed  of  two 
beams  of  wood  tied  crosswise,  with  leads  lixed  to  them  to  sink  them  :  to  these  beams  is  fastened  a  quan- 
tity of  hemp,  twisted  loosely  round,  and  intermingled  with  some  loose  netting.  In  this  condition  the 
machine  is  let  down  into  the  sea  ;  and  when  the  coral  is  pretty  strongly  cntwim'<l  in  the  hemp  and  nets 
Uiey  draw  it  up  with  a  rope,  which  they  unwind  according  to  the  depth,  and  which  it  sometimes  requires 
half  a  dozen  boats  to  draw.  If  this  roi)e  happen  to  break,  the  fishermen  run  the  hazard  of  being  lost. 
Before  the  fishers  go  to  sea,  they  agree  for  the  price  of  the  coral;  and  the  produce  of  .the  fishery  is 
divided,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  into  13  parts;  of  which  the  proprietor  has  i,  the  caster  iJ,  and  the 

other  ()  men  1  each  :  the  thirteenth  belongs  to  the  company  for  jjayment  of  boat-hire,  &c. (See  Ainslic's 

Mai.  Indica  ;  Reel's  Cyclopedia  ;  Ency.  Melrop.  ;  Belt's  Com.  of  Bc7if;at,  J^c.) 

CORDAGE  (Ger.  TaujcerA;  liu.  Touwwerlt ;  Vr.  Manccuvres,  Cordage  ;  It.Caolanie- 
Sp.  Jarcia,  Cnrdaje),  a  term  u.sed  in  general  for  all  sorts  of  cord,  whether  .small,  middling, 
or  great,  made  use  of  in  the  rigging  of  sliips.  The  manufacture  of  cordage  is  regulated 
by  the  act  25  Geo.  4.  c.  56.,  wJiich  specifies  the  .sort  of  materials  that  are  to  be  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cables,  haw.sers,  and  other  ropes,  the  marks  that  are  to  be  affixed  to 

them,   and  the   penalties   for    non-cotnpliance  with   the   respective  enactments. (See 

Cable.)  Masters  of  liritisii  ships  are  obliged,  on  coining  into  any  jjort  in  Great  Britain 
or  the  colonies,  to  report,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  the  foreign  cordage,  not  being 
standing  or  running  rigging,  in  use  on  board  such  ship.      (3  &  4  Will.  4.   cap.  52.   S  8. ) 

The  following  table  shows  how  many  fathoms,  feet,  and  inches,  of  a  rope  of  any  size, 
not  exceeding  14  inches,  make  1  cwt. 

At  the  top  of  the  table,  marked  inches,  fathoms,  feet,  inches,  the  first  column  Lb  the 
circumference  of  a  rope  in  inclies  and  quarters  j' the  second,  the  fathoms,  feet,  and  inches, 
that  make  up  1  cwt.  of  such  a  rope.      One  examjile  will  make  it  jjlaiii. 

Suppose  it  is  required  how  mucli  of  a  7-inch  rope  will  make  1  cwt.  :  find  7, 
in  tlie  ;$d  column,  under  indies,  or  circumference  of  the  rope,  and  innnediately  opposite 
to  it  you  will  find  9,  5,  G  ;  wiiich  shows  that  in  a  rope  of  7  inches,  there  will  be  9  fathom* 
5  feet  C  inches  required  to  make  1  cwt. 
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CORK  (Ger.  Kork ;  Du.  Kork,  Kurk,  Vlothout ;  Fr.  Liege;  It.  Sughero,  Suvero ; 
Sp.  Corcho  ;  Port.  Cortica  (de  Sovreiro)  ;  Rus.  Korhowoe  derewo  ;  Lat.  Suber),  the  thick 
and  spongy  bark  of  a  species  of  oak  (  Quercus  Siiher  Lin. ),  abundant  in  dry  mountainous 
districts  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Barbary.  The  tree 
grows  to  the  height  of  30  feet  or  more,  has  a  striking  rest.^blance  to  the  Quercus  Ilex, 
or  evergreen  oak,  imd  attains  to  a  great  age.  After  arriving  2t  a  certain  state  of  matu- 
rity, it  periodically  sheds  its  bark ;  but  this  valuable  product  is  found  to  be  of  a  much 
better  quality  when  it  is  artificially  removed  from  the  tree,  which  may  be  effected  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  latter.  After  a  tree  has  attained  to  the  age  of  from  26  to  30 
years,  it  may  be  barked ;  and  the  operation  may  be  subsequently  repeated  once  every 
8  or  10  years*,  the  quality  of  the  cork  improving  with  the  increasing  age  of  the  tree. 
The  bark  is  taken  off  in  July  and  August ;  and  trees  that  are  regularly  stripped  are 
said  to  live  for  150  years,  or  more. — (Poiret,  Hist.  Philosophique  des  Plantes,  torn.  vii.  419.) 

Cork  is  light,  porous,  readily  compressible,  and  wonderfully  elastic.  It  may  be  cut 
into  any  sort  of  figure,  and,  notwithstanding  its  porosity,  is  nearly  impervious  to  any 
common  liquor.  These  qualities  make  it  superior  to  all  other  substances  for  stoppers 
for  bottles,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  it  is  principally  made  use  of.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed as  buoys  to  float  nets,  in  the  construction  of  life-boats,  the  making  of  water- 
proof shoes,  and  in  various  other  ways.  Before  being  manufactured  into  stoppers,  the 
cork  is  charred  on  each  side  ;  this  makes  it  contract,  lessens  its  porosity,  and  consequently 
fits  it  the  better  for  cutting  oflp  all  communication  between  the  external  air  and  the 
liquid  in  the  bottle.     Spanish  black  is  made  of  calcined  cork. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  both  well  acquainted  with  cork.  They  seem  also  to 
have  occasionally  used  it  as  stoppers  for  vessels  (^Cadorum  obturamentis,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
lib.  xn.  cap.  8.)  ;  but  it  was  not  extensively  employed  for  this  purpose  till  the  17th  cen- 
tury, -when  glass  bottles,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  before  the  15th  century,  began  to 
be  generally  introduced. — (Beckmann's  Hist.  Invent,  vol.  ii.  pp.  114 — 127.  Eng.  ed.) 

The  duty  on  Manufactured  cork  is  prohibitory ;  and  on  the  nide  article  it  is  very  heavy,  being  no  less 
than  8s.  a  cwt.  or  81.  a  ton.  The  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  from 
40,(K)0  to  45,000  cwts.  Its  price,  including  duty,  varies  with  the  variations  in  its  quality,  from  about  2W. 
to  about  70/.  a  ton.    The  Spanish  is  the  best,  and  fetches  the  highest  price. 

CORN  (Ger.  Corn,  Getreide ;  Du.  Graanen,  Koren ;  Da.  Korn  ;  Sw.  Siid,  Spanmal; 
Fr.  Bleds,  Grains ;  It.  Biade,  Grani ;  Sp.  Granos ;  Rus.  Chljeh ;  Pol.  Zboze ;  Lat. 
Frumentuni),  the  grain  or  seed  of  plants  separated  from  the  spica  or  ear,  and  used  for 
making  bread,  &c.      Such  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  peas,  &c. ;  which  see. 

CORNELIAN.     See  Carnelian. 

CORN  LAWS  AND  CORN  TRADE.  —  From  the  circumstance  of  corn  forming, 
In  this  and  most  other  countries,  the  principal  part  of  tlie  food  of  the  people,  the  trade 
in  it,  and  the  laws  by  which  that  trade  is  regulated,  are  justly  looked  upon  as  of  the 
highest  importance.  But  this  is  not  the  only  circumstance  that  renders  it  necessary  to 
enter  at  some  length  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Its  difficulty  is  at  least  equal  to 
its  interest.  The  enactments  made  at  different  periods  with  respect  to  the  corn  trade, 
and  the  opinions  advanced  as  to  their  policy,  have  been  so  very  various  and  contradictory, 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  submit  tliem  to  some  examination,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
^he  principles  which  ought  to  pervade  this  department  of  commercial  legislation, 

I.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

II.  Principles  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

III.  British   Corn  Trade. 

IV.  Foreign  Corn  Trade. 


•  Beckmann  (vol.  ii.  p.  115.  Eng.  ed.)  says,  that  "  when  the  tree  is  15  years  old,  it  may  be  barked,  and 
this  can  be  done  successively  for  8  years."  This  erroneous  statement  having  been  cojiied  into  the  article 
Cork,  in  Recs's  Cyclopaedia,  has  thence  been  transplanted  to  a  multitude  of  other  works. 
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I.   Historical  Sketch  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

For  a  long  time  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  corn  trade  were  principally 
intended  to  promote  abundance  and  low  prices.  But,  though  the  purpose  was  laudable, 
the  means  adopted  for  accomplishing  it  had,  for  the  most  part,  a  directly  opposite  effect. 
When  a  country  exports  corn,  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  nothing  could  do  so  much  to 
increase  her  supplies  as  the  prevention  of  exportation  :  and  even  in  countries  that  do  nci 
export,  its  prohibition  seems  to  be  a  prudent  measure,  and  calculated  to  prevent  the 
supply  from  being  diminished,  upon  any  emergency,  below  its  natural  level.  These  are 
the  conclusions  that  immediately  suggest  themselves  upon  this  subject ;  and  it  requires  a 
pretty  extensive  experience,  an  attention  to  facts,  and  a  habit  of  reasoning  upon  such 
topics,  to  perceive  their  fallacy.  These,  however,  were  altogether  wanting  when  the 
regulations  affecting  the  corn  trade  began  to  be  introduced  into  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries.  They  were  framed  in  accordance  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  dictates 
of  common  sense ;  and  their  object  being  to  procure  as  large  a  supply  of  the  ^irime 
necessary  of  life  as  possible,  its  exportation  was  either  totally  forbidden,  or  forbidden 
when  the  home  price  was  above  certain  limits. 

The  principle  of  absolute  prohibition  seems  to  have  been  steadily  acted  upon,  as  far 
as  the  turbulence  of  the  period  would  admit,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1436,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  But  at  the  last  mentioned  period  an  act  was  passed,  authorising 
the  exportation  of  wheat  whenever  the  home  price  did  not  exceed  6s.  8d.  (equal  in 
amoimt  of  pure  silver  to  12s.  10|rf.  present  money)  per  quarter,  and  barley  when  the 
home  price  did  not  exceed  3s.  4d.  In  1463,  an  additional  benefit  was  intended  to  be 
conferred  on  agriculture  by  prohibiting  importation  until  the  home  price  exceeded  that 
at  which  exportation  ceased.  But  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  times  prevented  these 
regulations  from  being  carried  into  full  effect ;  and,  indeed,  rendered  them  in  a  great 
measure  inoperative. 

In  addition  to  tlie  restraints  laid  on  exportation,  it  has  been  common  in  most  countries 
to  attempt  to  increase  the  supply  of  corn,  not  only  by  admitting  its  unrestrained  import- 
ntion  from  abroad,  but  by  holding  out  extraordinary  encouragement  to  the  importers. 
'ITiis  policy  has  not,  however,  been  much  followed  in  England.  Puring  the  500  jcais 
immediately  posterior  to  the  Conquest,  importation  was  substantially  free ;  but  it  was 
seldom  or  never  promoted  by  artificial  means  ;  and  during  the  last  century  and  a  half  it 
lias,  for  the  most  part,  been  subjected  to  severe  restrictions. 

Besides  atteijipting  to  lower  prices  by  prohibiting  exportation,  our  ancestors  attempted 
to  lower  them  by  proscribing  the  trade  carried  on  by  com  dealers.  This  most  useful 
class  of  persons  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  every  one.  The  agriculturists 
concluded  that  they  would  be  able  to  sell  their  produce  at  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers, were  the  corn  dealers  out  of  the  way :  while  the  consumers  concluded  that  the 
profits  of  the  dealers  were  made  at  their  expense ;  and  ascribed  the  dearths  that  were 
then  very  prevalent  entirely  to  the  practices  of  the  dealers,  or  to  their  buying  up  corn 
and  withholding  it  from  market.  Tliese  notions,  which  have  still  a  considerable  degree 
of  influence,  led  to  various  enactments,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by 
which  the  freedom  of  the  internal  corn  trade  was  entirely  suppressed.  The  engrossiiiq  oi 
corn,  or  the  buying  of  it  in  one  market  with  intent  to  sell  it  again  in  another,  was  made 
an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  the  pillory  ;  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  carry 
corn  from  one  part  to  another  without  a  licence,  the  privilege  of  granting  which  was 
confided  by  a  statute  of  Elizaljeth  to  the  quarter  sessions.  But  as  the  principles  of 
commerce  came  to  be  better  understood,  the  impolicy  of  these  restraints  gradually  grew 
more  and  more  obvious.  They  were  considerably  modified  in  1624  ;  and,  in  166'3,  tho 
engrossing  of  corn  was  declared  to  be  legal  so  long  as  the  price  did  not  exceed  48s.  a 
quarter  —  (15  Chas.  2.  c.  7. )  ;  an  act  which,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  justly  observed,  has,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  done  more  to  promote  plenty  than  any  other  law  in  the  statute 
book.  In  1773,  the  last  remnant  of  the  legislative  enactments  restraining  the  freedo^n 
of  the  internal  corn  dealers,  was  entirely  repealed.  But  the  engrossing  of  corn  has, 
notwithstanding,  been  since  held  to  be  an  offence  at  common  law  ;  and,  so  late  3s  1800, 
a  corn  dealer  was  convicted  of  this  imaginary  crime.  He  was  not,  however,  brought 
up  for  judgment ;  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  any  similar  case  will  ever  ao-ain  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  courts. 

Tlie  acts  of  14;?6  and  1463,  regulating  the  prices  when  exportation  was  allowed  and 
when  importation  was  to  cease,  continued,  nominally  at  least,  in  force  till  1562,  when 
the  prices  at  which  exportation  might  take  place  were  extended  to  \0s.  for  wheat  and 
6s.  Bd.  for  barley.  But  a  new  princijilc  —  that  of  imposing  duties  on  exjiortation  —  was 
Boon  after  intrixUiccd  ;  and,  in  1571,  it  was  enacted  that  wheat  might  be  exported,  jiaviiig 
a  duty  of  2s.  a  quarter,  and  barky  and  other  grain  a  duty  of  l.s.  4//.,  whir.ever  the  home 
price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  20».  a  quarter,  and  barley  and  malt  V^.  At  the  Rcstor, 
ation,  the  limit  at  which  exportation  might  take  place  was  very  much  extended  •  but  83 
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the  duty  on  exportation  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  very  high  as  to  he  almost  prohibitory, 
the  extension  was  of  httle  or  no  service  to  the  agricuhurists.  This  view  of  the  matter 
seems  to  have  been  speedily  taken  by  the  legislature;  for,  in  1663,  the  high  duties  on 
exportation  were  taken  off,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  imposed  in  their  stead,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  limit  of  exportation  was  extended.  In  1670,  a  still  more  decided  step  was 
taken  in  favour  of  agriculture  ;  an  act  being  then  passed  which  extended  the  exportation 
price  to  53s.  4d.  a  quarter  for  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion,  imposing,  at  the 
same  time,  prohibitory  duties  on  the  importation  of  wheat  till  the  price  rose  to  53s.  4d., 
and  a  duty  of  8s.  between  that  price  and  80s.  But  the  real  effects  of  this  act  were  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  extension  of  the  limit  of  exportation  was 
rendered  comparatively  nugatory,  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  duties  on 
exportation  caused  by  the  necessities  of  the  Crown  ;  while  the  want  of  any  proper  method 
for  the  determination  of  prices  went  far  to  nullify  the  prohibition  of  importation. 

At  the  accession  of  William  III.  a  new  system  was  adopted.  The  interests  of  agri- 
culture were  then  looked  upon  as  of  paramount  importance  :  and  to  promote  them,  not 
only  were  the  duties  on  exportation  totally  abolished,  but  it  was  encouraged  by  tlie  grant 
of  a  bounty  of  5s.  on  every  quarter  of  wheat  exported  while  the  price  contiimed  at  or 
below  48s.  ;  of  2s.  Qd.  on  every  quarter  of  barley  or  malt,  while  their  respective  prices 
did  not  exceed  24s.  ;  and  of  3s.  6d.  on  every  quarter  of  rye,  when  its  price  did  not  exceed 
32s.  —  (1  Will.  §-  Mary,  c.  12.)  A  bounty  of  2s.  6d.  a  quarter  was  subsequently  given 
upon  the  exportation  of  oats  and  oatmeal,  when  tlie  price  of  the  former  did  not  exceed 
1 5s.  a  quarter.      Importation  continued  to  be  regtilated  by  the  act  of  1670. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  bounty. 
That  it  was  intended  to  raise  the  price  of  corn  is  clear,  fi-om  the  words  of  the  statute, 
which  states,  "  that  the  exportation  of  corn  and  grain  into  foreign  parts,  when  the  price 
thereof  is  at  a  low  rate  in  this  kingdom,  hath  been  a  great  advantage  not  only  to  tlie  owners 
of  land,  but  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  in  general ;  therefore,"  &c.  But  admitting  this 
to  have  been  its  object,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  low  prices  which  prevailed  during 
the  first  half  of  last  century  show  that  its  real  effect  had  been  precisely  the  reverse ;  and 
that  it  had,  by  extending  tillage,  contributed  to  reduce  prices.  It  will  be  afterwards 
shown  that  this  could  not  really  be  the  case ;  and  the  fall  of  prices  may  be  sufficiently 
accoimted  for  by  the  improved  state  of  agriculture,  the  gradual  consolidation  of  farms, 
the  diminution  of  sheep  husbandry,  &c.,  combined  with  the  slow  increase  of  the  population. 
In  point  of  fact,  too,  prices  had  begun  to  give  way  30  years  before  the  bounty  was 
granted ;  and  the  fall  was  equally  great  in  France,  where,  instead  of  exportation  being 
encouraged  by  a  bounty,  it  was  almost  entirely  prohibited ;  and  in  most  other  Continental 
states.  —  (For  proofs  of  what  is  now  stated,  see  the  article  Corn  Laws,  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Ency.  Brit. ) 

The  Tables  annexed  to  this  article  show  that,  with  some  few  exceptions  there  was,  during 
the  first  66  years  of  last  century,  a  large  export  of  corn  from  England.  In  ]  750,  the 
wheat  exported  amounted  to  947,000  quarters  ;  and  the  total  bounties  paid  during  the 
10  years  from  1740  to  1751  reached  the  sum  of  1,515,000/.  But  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  subsequently  to  1760,  and  particularly  after  tlie  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  when 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  extended  in  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree, gradually  reduced  this  excess  of  exportation,  and  occasionally,  indeed,  inclined  the 
balance  the  other  way.  Tliis  led  to  several  suspensions  of  the  restrictions  on  importation ; 
and,  at  length,  in  1773,  a  new  act  was  framed,  by  which  foreign  wheat  was  allowed  to  be 
imported  on  paying  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.  whenever  the  home  price  was  at  or  above  48». 
a  quarter,  and  the  bounty  *  and  exportation  were  together  to  cease  when  the  price  was 
at  or  above  44s.  This  st?itute  also  permitted  the  importation  of  corn  at  any  price,  duty 
free,  in  order  to  be  again  exported,  provided  it  were  in  the  mean  time  lodged  under  the 
joint  locks  of  the  king  and  the  importer. 

The  prices  when  exportation  was  to  cease  by  this  act  seem  to  have  been  fixed  too  low; 
and,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  observed,  there  ajipears  a  good  deal  of  impropriety  in  prohibiting 
exportation  altogether  the  moment  jt  attained  the  limit,  when  the  bounty  given  to  force 
it  was  withdrawn  ;  yet,  with  all  these  defects,  the  act  of  1773  was  a  material  improvement 
on  the  former  system,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  altered  unless  to  give  greater  freedom 
to  the  trade. 

The  idea  that  this  law  must,  when  enacted,  have  been  injurious  to  the  agriculturists, 
seems  altogether  illusory ;  the  permission  to  import  foreign  grain,  when  the  home  price 
rose  to  a  moderate  height,  certainly  prevented  their  realising  exorbitant  profits,  in  dear 
years,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  classes  ;  and  prevented  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  from  being  turned  towards  agriculture.  But  as  the  limit  at  which 
importation  at  a  nominal  duty  was  allowed,  was  fixed  a  good  deal  above  the  average  price 

•  The  bounty  amounted  to  5s.  on  every  quarter  of  wheat;  2$.6d.  on  every  quarter  of  barley ;  3s.  Gd.  on 
every  quarter  of  rye  ;  and  2s.  6d.  on  every  quarter  of  oats. 
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of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  it  had  any  tendency  to  reduce 
previous  prices,  which  is  the  only  thing  tiiat  could  have  discouraged  agriculture :  and,  in 
fact,  no  such  reduction  took  place. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  tliat,  but  for  this  act,  we  should  not  have  imported  so  much  foreign 
grain  in  the  interval  between  l~'iS  and  1791.  This  importation,  liowever,  was  not  a 
consequence  of  the  decline  of  agriculture ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  every  branch  of  rural 
economy  was  more  improved  in  tliat  period  than  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  century ; 
but  arose  entirely  from  a  still  more  rapid  increase  of  the  manufacturing  population,  and 
hence,  of  tlie  effective  demand  for  corn. 

By  referring  to  the  Tables  annexed  to  this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  1772,  the 
balance  on  the  side  of  wheat  imported  amounted  to  18,515  quarters;  and  in  1773,  1774, 
and  1775,  all  years  of  great  prosperity,  the  balance  was  very  much  increased.  But  the 
loss  of  a  great  part  of  our  colonial  possessions,  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  and  difficulty 
of  obtaining  employment,  occasioned  by  the  American  war,  diminished  the  consumption ; 
and  this,  combined  with  unusually  productive  harvests,  rendered  the  balance  high  on  the 
side  of  exportation,  in  1778,  1779,  andl789.  In  1783  andl784,  the  crop  was  unusiially 
deficient,  and  considerable  importations  took  place;  but  in  1785,  1786,  and  1787,  the 
exports  again  exceeded  the  imports;  and  it  was  not  till  1788,  when  the  country  had  fully 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  American  war,  and  when  manufacturing  improvements 
were  carried  on  with  extraordinary  spirit,  that  the  imports  permanently  overbalanced  the 
exports. 

The  growing  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  coimtry  had  thus,  by  increasing 
the  population  and  enabling  individuals  to  consume  additional  quantities  of  food,  caused 
the  home  supply  of  corn  to  foil  somewliat  short  of  the  demand  ;  but  it  must  not, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  agriculture  had  not  at  the  same  time  been  very  greatly 
meliorated.  "  The  average  annual  produce  of  wheat,"  snys  Mr.  Comber,  "  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  George  III.  (1760),  was  about  3,800,000  quarters,  of  which  about 
300,000  had  been  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  leaving  about  3,500,000  for  home  eon- 
sumption.  In  1773,  the  produce  of  wheat  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
4,000,0(X)  quarters,  of  which  tlie  whole,  and  above  100,000  imported,  were  consumed 
in  tiie  kingdom.  In  1796,  the  consumption  was  stated  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  be 
500,000  quarters  per  month,  or  6,000,000  quarters  annually,  of  which  about  180,000 
were  imported ;  showing  an  increased  produce  in  about  20  years  of  1,820,000  quarters. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  not  only  that  no  defalcation  of  produce  had  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cessation  of  exportation,  as  has  been  too  lightly  assumed  from  the 
occasional  necessity  of  importation,  but  that  it  liad  increased  with  the  augmentation  of 
our  commerce  and  manufactures." — (Comber  on  Natiojinl  Subsiste7ice,  p.  180.) 

These  estimates  are,  no  doubt,  very  loose  and  unsatisfactory;  but  the  fact  of  a  great 
increase  of  produce  having  taken  place  is  unquestionable.  In  a  report  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  the  waste  lands,  drawn  up  in  1797,  the  number 
of  acts  passed  for  enclosing,  and  the  number  of  acres  enclosed,  in  the  following  reigns, 
are  thus  stated  :  — 

Number  of  Acti.  Number  of  Acres. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne           ,          .          2  1,439 

George  I.          .           -        -          16  17,960 

(Jeorgc  II.               .             -        226  318,778 

George  HI.  to  1797                    1,532  2,804,197 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  from  1771  to  1791,  both  inclusive,  the  period  durin<' 
which  the  greater  number  of  these  improvements  were  effected,  there  was  no  rise  of 
prices. 

The  landholders,  however,  could  not  but  consider  the  liberty  of  importation  granted 
by  the  act  of  1773  as  injurious  to  their  interests,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  prices  from 
rising  with  the  increased  demand.  A  clamour,  therefore,  was  raised  against  that  law  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  interested  feeling,  a  dread  of  becoming  habitually  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies  of  corn,  operated  on  many,  and  produced  a  pretty  general  acquiescence  in 
the  act  of  1791.  By  this  act,  the  price  when  importation  could  take  place  from  abroad 
at  the  low  duty  of  6d.,  was  raised  to  54*.  ;  under  54*.  and  above  50s.  a  middle  duty  of 
2«.  6f/.  ;  and  under  50s.  a  prohil)iting  duty  of  24s.  Zd.  was  exigible.  Tlie  bounty  con- 
tinued as  before,  and  exportation  without  bounty  was  allowed  to  46s.  It  was  also 
enacted,  that  foreign  wlieat  might  l)e  im])orted,  stored  under  the  king's  lock,  and  again 
exported  free  of  duty ;  hut,  if  sold  for  liome  consumption,  it  became  liable  to  a  ware- 
house duty  of  2s.  6d.  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  payal)le  at  the  time  of  sale. 

In  1797,  tlie  Bank  of  England  obtained  an  exeni])tion  from  paying  in  specie;  and  the 
consequent  facility  of  obtaining  discounts  and  getting  a  command  of  capital,  which  this 
measure  occasioned,  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  agriculture  ;  the  clhcacy  of  which  was  most 
powerfully  assisted  by  the  scarcity  and  higli  prices  of  1800  and  1801.  An  agricultural 
mania  now  seized  the  nation  ;  and  as  the  prices  of  1804  would  not  allow  the  cultivation 
cif  the  poor  soils,  wliicli  had  been  broken  up  in  the  dear  years,  to  be  continued,  a  new 
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corn  laic,  being  loudly  called  for  by  the  farmers,  was  passed  in  1804.  This  law  imposed 
aprohibitory  duty  of 'J-4«.  St/,  per  quarter  on  all  wheat  imported  ■^^'ben  the  home  price 
was  at  or  below  63s. ;  between  63s.  and  C6«.  a  middle  duty  of  2s.  6d.  was  paid,  and  above 
66s.  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.  The  price  at  wliich  the  bounty  was  allowed  on  exportation 
was  extended  to  50s.,  and  exportation  without  bounty  to  54s.  By  the  act  of  1791,  the 
maritime  counties  of  England  were  divided  into  1 2  districts,  importation  and  exportation 
being  regulated  by  the  particular  prices  of  each  ;  but  by  the  act  of  1 804  they  were  regu- 
lated, in  England,  by  the  aggregate  average  of  the  maritime  districts ;  and  in  Scotland  by 
the  aggregate  average  of  the  4  maritime  districts  into  n-hich  it  was  divided.  The 
averages  were  taken  4  times  a  year,  so  that  the  ports  could  not  be  open  or  shut  for  less 
than  3  months.  This  manner  of  ascertaining  prices  was,  however,  modified  in  the 
following  session  ;  it  being  then  fixed  that  importation,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
should  be  regulated  by  the  average  price  of  the  12  maritime  districts  of  England. 

In  1805,  the  crop  was  very  considerably  deficient,  and  the  average  price  of  that  year 
was  about  22s.  a  quarter  above  the  price  at  which  importation  was  allowed  by  the  act  of 
1804.  As  the  depreciation  of  paper,  compared  with  bullion,  was  at  that  time  only /our 
per  cent.,  the  high  price  of  that  year  must  have  been  principally  owing  to  the  new  law 
preventing  importation  from  abroad  till  the  home  price  was  high,  and  then  fettering 
mercantile  operations  ;  and  to  the  formidable  obstacles  which  the  war  threw  in  the  way 
of  importation.  In  1806*,  1807,  and  1808,  the  depreciation  of  paper  was  nearly  3  per 
cent.  ;  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  those  years  being  generally  from  66s.  to  75s.,  the  im- 
portations were  but  small.  From  autumn  1808,  to  spring  1814  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  was  unusually  great ;  and  several  crops  in  that  interval  being  likewise  deficient, 
ti.e  price  of  corn,  influenced  by  both  causes,  rose  to  a  surprising  height.  At  that  time 
no  vessel  could  be  laden  in  any  Continental  port  for  England  without  purchasing  a 
licence,  and  the  freight  and  insurance  were  at  least  5  times  as  high  as  during  peace. 
But  the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  anti-commercial  system,  in  the  autumn  of  1813, 
havinr:;  increased  the  facilities  of  importation,  a  large  quantity  of  corn  was  poured  into 
the  kingdom;  and,  in  1814,  its  btdlion  price  fell  below  the  price  at  which  importation 
was  allowed. 

Before  this  fall  of  price,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the  corn  trade ;  and  recommended  in  their 
fleport  (dated  11th  of  May,  1813)  a  very  great  increase  of  the  prices  at  whicli  exportation 
•was  allowable,  and  when  importation  free  of  duty  might  take  place.  This  recommend- 
ation was  not,  however,  adopted  by  the  House ;  but  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made 
when  the  home  price  was  at  least  1 1 2s.  a  quarter,  displayed  a  surprising  solicitude  to 
exclude  foreigners  from  all  competition  with  the  home  growers. 

The  wish  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  the  country  on  foreign  supplies  formed  the  sole 
ostensible  motive  by  which  the  committee  of  1813  had  been  actuated,  in  proposing  an 
alteration  in  the  act  of  1804.  But  after  the  fall  of  price  in  autumn  1813,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1814,  it  became  obvious,  on  comparing  our  previous  prices  with  those  of  the 
Continent,  that  without  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  question  this  dependence  would  be  a 
good  deal  increased  ;  that  a  considerable  extent  of  such  poor  lands  as  had  been  brought 
into  cultivation  during  the  high  prices,  would  be  again  thrown  into  pasturage  ;  and  that 
rents  would  be  considerably  reduced.  These  consequences  alarmed  the  landlords  and 
occupiers;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1814,  a  series  of  resolutions  were 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  declaring  that  it  was  expedient  to  repeal  the  bounty, 
to  permit  tlie  free  exportation  of  corn  whatever  miglit  be  the  home  price,  and  to  impo-e 
a  graduated  scale  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  Thus,  foreign  wheat 
imported  when  the  home  price  was  at  or  under  6-ls.  was  to  pay  a  duty  of  24s.  ;  when 
at  or  under  65s.  a  duty  of  23s.  ;  and  so  on,  till  the  home  price  should  reach  86s.,  when 
the  duty  was  reduced  to  Is.,  at  which  sum  it  became  stationary.  Corn  imported  from 
Canada,  or  from  the  other  British  colonies  in  North  America,  was  to  pay  half  the  duties 
on  other  corn.  As  soon  as  these  resolutions  had  been  agreed  to,  two  bills  founded  on 
them  —  one  for  regulating  tlie  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  another  for  the  repeal  of 
the  boimtv,  and  for  permitting  unrestricted  exjjortation  —  were  introduced.  Very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  last  of  these  bills  ;  but  the  one  imposing  fresh  duties  on  im- 
portation encountered  a  very  keen  opposition.  The  manufacturers,  and  every  class  not 
directly  supported  by  agriculture,  stigmatised  it  as  an  unjustifiable  attempt  artificially  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  food,  and  to  secure  excessive  rents  and  large  profits  to  the  land- 
holders and  farmers  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers.  Jleetings  were  very  generally 
beld,  and  resolutions  entered  into  strongly  expressive  of  this  sentiment,  and  dwelling  on 

•  Several  impolitic  restraints  had  been  for  a  long  time  imposed  on  the  free  importation  and  exportation 
of  corn  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  they  were  wholly  abolished  in  ISOfi;  and  the  act  of  that 
year  (4fiGeo.3.  0.97.",  establishing  a  free  trade  in  corn  between  the  2  great  divisions  of  the  empire,  was 
not  only  a  wise  and  proper  measure  in  it;>clf,  but  has  powerfully  contributed  to  promote  the  general 
advantage. 
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the  fatal  consequences  which,  it  was  affirmed,  a  continuaiice  of  the  high  prices  wouIcJ 
have  on  our  manufactures  and  commerce.  This  determined  opposition,  coupled  wit,', 
the  indecision  of  ministers,  and  perhaps,  too,  with  an  expectation  on  tlie  part  of  some  of 
the  landholders  that  prices  would  rise  without  any  legislative  interference,  caused  the 
miscarriage  of  this  bill.  Tlie  other  bill,  repealing  the  bounty  and  allowing  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  exportation,  was  passed  into  a  law. 

Committees  had  been  appointed  in  1814,  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  examine 
evidence  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  corn  trade  ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  number  of 
the  most  eminent  agriculturists  were  examined.  The  witnesses  were  unanimous  in  this 
only, — that  the  protecting  prices  in  tlie  act  of  1804  were  insufficient  to  enable  the  farmers 
to  make  good  the  engagements  into  which  they  had  subsequently  entered,  and  to  continue 
the  cultivation  of  the  inferior  lands  lately  brought  under  tillage.  Some  of  them  thought 
that  120«.  ought  to  be  fixed  as  tlie  lowest  limit  at  which  the  importation  of  wheat  free  of 

duty  should  be  allowed  :   others  varied  from  90s.  to  1 00s.  —  from  80s.  to  90s and  a 

few  from  70s.  to  80s.  Ttie  general  opinion,  however,  seemed  to  be  that  80s.  would 
suffice ;  and  as  prices  continued  to  decline,  a  set  of  resolutions  founded  on  this  assump- 
tion were  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (now  Lord  Goderich)  ;  and  having  been  agreed  to,  a  bill  founded  on  them  was, 
after  a  very  violent  opposition,  carried  in  both  Houses  by  immense  majorities,  and  finally 
passed  into  a  law  (55  Geo.  3.  c.  26.).  According  to  this  act,  all  sorts  of  foreign  corn, 
meal,  or  flour,  might  be  imported  at  all  times  free  of  duty  into  any  port  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  order  to  be  warehoused  ;  but  foreign  corn  was  not  permitted  to  be  imported 
for  home  consumption,  except  when  the  average  prices  of  the  several  sorts  of  British 
corn  were  as  follows  :  viz.  wheat,  80s.  per  quarter ;  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  53s.  ;  barley, 
bear,  or  bigg,  40s.  ;  and  oats,  26s.  :  and  all  importation  of  corn  from  any  of  the  British 
plantations  in  North  America  was  forbidden,  except  when  the  average  home  prices  were 
at  or  under,  wheat,  67s.  per  quarter;  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  44s.  j  barley,  bear,  or  bigg, 
33s.  ;  and  oats,  22s. 

The  agriculturists  confidently  expected  that  this  act  would  immediately  cffijct  a  rise  of 
prices,  and  render  them  steady  at  about  80s.  But,  for  reasons  which  will  be  afterwards 
stated,  these  expectations  were  entirely  disappointed ;  and  there  has  been  a  more  ruinous 
fluctuation  of  prices  during  the  18  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  passed,  than  in 
any  previous  period  of  our  recent  history.  In  1821,  when  prices  had  sunk  very  low,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
depressed  state  of  agriculture,  and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon.  This  com- 
mittee, after  examining  a  number  of  witnesses,  drew  up  a  report,  which,  though  not 
free  from  error,  is  a  very  valuable  document.  It  contains  a  forcible  exposition  of  the 
pernicious  effects  arising  from  the  law  of  1815,  of  which  it  suggested  several  important 
modifications.  These,  however,  were  not  adopted;  and  as  the  low  prices,  and  conse- 
quent distress  of  the  agriculturists,  continued,  the  sul)ject  was  bronglit  imder  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament  in  the  following  year.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  a  new 
act  was  then  passed  (3  Geo.  4.  c.  60-),  which  enacted,  that  after  prices  had  risen  to  the 
limit  of  free  importation  fixed  by  the  act  of  1815,  that  act  was  to  cease  and  the  new 
statute  to  come  into  operation.  This  statute  lowered  the  prices  fixed  by  the  act  of 
1815,  at  which  importation  could  take  place  for  home  consumption,  to  the  following 
sums,  viz.  — 


Por  Com  noJ  nf  the  Brilish 
ro&ession*  In  North  America. 

For  CoTn  of  the  Brii  ish 
ross<-!isions  in  North  America 

Wheat 

Rye,  peas,  and  beans 

Harlcy,  bear,  or  bigg 

Oats 

-  70s.  per  quarter. 

-  ¥is.           — 

-  35*.            _ 

-  525*.            — 

59s.  per  quarter. 
39s.           — 
30s.            — 

aos.        _ 

But,  in  order  to  prevent  any  violent  oscillation  of  prices  from  a  large  supply  of  grain 
being  suddenly  thrown  into  the  market,  it  was  enacted,  that  a  duty  of  17s.  a  quarter 
sliould  be  laid  on  all  wheat  imported  from  foreign  countries,  during  the  first  3  months 
after  the  opening  of  the  ports,  if  tlie  price  was  between  70s.  and  80s.  a  quarter,  and  of 
12s.  afterwards;  that  if  tlic  price  was  between  80s.  and  85s.,  the  duty  should  be  10s. 
for  the  first  3  months,  and  ."is.  afterwards;  and  that  if  the  price  should  exceed  85s.  the 
duty  should  l)e  constant  at  Is.  ;   and  proportionally  for  other  sorts  of  grain. 

Tliis  act,  by  preventing  importation  until  the  home  price  rose  to  70s.,  and  then  loading 
the  quantities  imported  between  that  limit  and  the  limit  of  85s.  witli  heavy  duties,  was 
certainly  more  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  agriculturists  than  the  act  of  1815.  But, 
unluckily  for  them,  the  prices  of  no  sjiecies  of  corn,  except  barley,  were  sufficiently  high 
while  this  act  existed,  to  bring  it  into  operation.  "  J      6  » 

In  1825,  tlic  first  approach  was  made  to  a  better  svstem,  by  permitting  the  import- 
ation of  wheat  from  British  North  America,  without  reference  to  the  price  at  home  on 
raymeiit  of  a  duly  of  5s.  a  quarter.  But  this  act  was  j^assed  with  difficulty,  and  was 
limited  to  one  year's  duration. 

2  D  4 
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Owing  to  the  drought  that  prevailed  during  tlie  summer  of  1826,  there  was  every 
prospect  that  there  would  be  a  great  deficiency  in  tlie  crops  of  that  year ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  that  might  have  taken  place,  had  importation  been 
prevented  until  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  bringing  supplies  from  the  great 
corn  markets  in  the  north  of  Europe,  his  ^lajesty  was  authorised  to  admit  500,000 
ijuartcrs  of  foreign  wheat,  on  payment  of  such  duties  as  the  order  in  council  for  its 
importation  should  declare.  And  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  crops  of  oats,  peas, 
&c.  were  greatly  below  an  average,  ministers  issued  an  order  in  council,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  on  the  1st  of  September,  authorising  the  immediate  importation  of  oats 
on  payment  of  a  duty  of  2s.  '2d.  a  boll ;  and  of  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  on  payment  of  a 
duty  of  3s.  6d.  a  quarter.  A  considerable  quantity  of  oats  was  imported  under  this 
order,  the  timely  appearance  of  which  had  undoubtedly  a  very  considerable  effect  in 
mitigating  the  pernicious  consequences  arising  from  the  deficiency  of  that  species  of 
grain.  Ministers  obtained  an  indemnity  for  this  order  on  the  subsequent  meeting  of 
parliament. 

Nothing  could  more  strikingly  evince  the  impolicy  of  the  acts  of  1815  and  1822, 
than  the  necessity,  under  which  the  legislature  and  government  had  been  placed,  of 
passing  the  temporary  acts  and  issuing  the  orders  alluded  to.  The  more  intelligent 
portion  of  the  agriculturists  began,  at  length,  to  perceive  that  the  corn  laws  were  not 
really  calculated  to  produce  the  advantages  that  they  liad  anticipated ;  and  a  conviction 
that  increased  facilities  should  be  given  to  importation  became  general  throughout  the 
country.  The  same  conviction  made  considerable  progress  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
BO  much  so,  that  sevei-al  members  who  supported  the  measures  adopted  in  1815  and  1822, 
expressed  tliemselves  satisfied  that  the  principle  of  exclusion  had  been  carried  too  far, 
and  that  a  more  liberal  system  should  be  adopted.  IMinisters  having  participated  in 
these  sentiments,  IMr.  Canning  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
new  corn  law,  on  the  1st  of  jMarch,  1827.  These  resolutions  were  to  the  effect  that 
foreign  corn  might  always  be  imported,  free  of  duty,  in  order  to  be  warehoused ;  and 
that  it  should  always  be  admissible  for  home  consumption  on  payment  of  certain  duties. 
Thus,  in  the  instance  of  wheat,  it  was  resolved  that,  when  the  home  price  was  at  or 
above  70s.  a  quarter,  the  duty  shoidd  be  a  fixed  one  of  Is.  ;  and  that  for  every  shilling 
that  the  price  fell  below  70s.  a  duty  of  2s.  should  be  imposed ;  so  that  when  tlie  price 
was  at  69s.  the  duty  on  importation  was  to  be  2s.,  when  at  68s.  the  duty  was  to  be  4s., 
and  so  on.  The  limit  at  which  the  constant  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter  was  to  take  place  in 
the  case  of  barley,  was  originally  fixed  at  37s.,  but  it  was  subsequently  raised  to  40s. ; 
the  duty  increasing  by  Is.  6d.  for  every  Is.  which  the  price  fell  below  that  limit.  Tlie 
limit  at  which  the  constant  duty  of  \s.  a  quarter  was  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  oats 
was  originally  fixed  at  28s.  ;  but  it  was  subsequently  raised  to  33s.,  the  duty  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  quarter  for  every  shilling  that  the  price  fell  below  that  limit.  The 
duty  on  colonial  wheat  was  fixed  at  Gd.  the  quarter  when  the  home  price  was  above 
f)5s.  ;  and  wlien  the  price  was  under  that  sum,  the  duty  was  constant  at  5s.  ;  the  duties 
on  other  descriptions  of  colonial  grain  were  similar.  These  resolutions  were  agreed  lo 
by  a  large  majority  ;  and  a  bill  founded  on  them  was  subsequently  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  O^ving,  however,  to  the  change  of  ministers,  which  took  place 
in  the  interim,  several  peers,  originally  favourable  to  the  bill,  and  some,  even,  who 
assisted  in  its  preparation,  saw  reason  to  become  amongst  its  most  violent  opponents; 
and  a  clause  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  interdicting  all  importation  of  foreign 
corn  until  the  home  price  exceeded  6Gs.,  having  been  carried  in  the  Lords,  ministers 
gave  up  the  bill,  justly  considering  that  such  a  clause  was  entirely  subversive  of  its 
principle. 

A  new  set  of  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  corn  trade  were  brought  forward  in  1828, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Grant.  '  They  were  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  had 
been  rejected  during  the  previous  session.  But  the  duty  was  not  made  to  vary  equally, 
as  in  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions,  with  every  equal  variation  of  price ;  it  being  23s.  8rf. 
■when  the  home  price  was  64s.  the  Imperial  quarter;  16s.  8</.  when  it  was  69s.  ;  and  Is. 
only  when  it  was  at  or  above  73s.  After  a  good  deal  of  debate,  Mr.  Grant's  resolutions 
were  carried  in  both  Houses  ;  and  the  act  embodying  them  (9  Geo.  4.  c.  60.)  is  that  by 
which  the  corn  trade  is  now  regulated.  An  abstract  of  this  act  will  be  found  in  a 
Eubsequent  part  of  this  article. 

ll.     Principles  of  the  Corn  L.vws. 

1.  Internal  Corn  Trade.  —  It  is  needless  to  take  up  the  reader's  time  by  cr.dtavour- 
ing  to  prove  by  argument  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  free  conveyance  of  corn  from 
one  province  to  another.  Every  one  sees  that  this  is  indispensable,  not  only  to  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  siipiilics  of  food  over  the  country,  but  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of 
those  districts  that  are  best  fitted   for  the   raising  and  fattening  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  so 
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addict  themselves  to  these  or  other  necessary  occupations  not  directly  connected  with 
the  production  of  corn.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  make, 
on  tins  subject,  to  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  speculations  of  the  corn  mer- 
chants in  buying  up  corn  in  anticipation  of  an  advance.  Their  proceedings  in  this  respect, 
though  of  the  greatest  public  utility,  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  that  odium  to 
which  they  have  been  so  long  exposed. 

Were  the  harvests  always  equally  productive,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  storing  up 
supplies  of  corn  ;  and  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  distribute  the  crop  equally 
throughout  the  country,  and  throughout  the  year.  But  such  is  not  the  order  of  nature. 
The  variations  in  the  aggregate  produce  of  a  country  in  diflerent  seasons,  though  not 
peihaps  so  great  as  are  commonly  supjjosed,  arc  still  very  considerable  ;  and  experience 
has  shown  that  two  or  three  unusually  luxuriant  harvests  seldom  take  place  in  succession  ; 
or  that  when  they  do,  they  are  invariably  followed  by  those  that  are  deficient.  The 
speculators  in  corn  anticipate  this  result.  Whenever  prices  begin  to  give  way  in  con- 
sequence of  an  unusually  luxuriant  harvest,  speculation  is  at  work.  The  more  opulent 
farmers  withhold  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  produce  from  market ;  and  the  more 
opulent  dealers  purchase  largely  of  tlie  corn  brought  to  market,  and  store  it  up  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  advance.  And  thus,  without  intending  to  promote  any  one's  interest 
but  their  own,  the  speculators  in  corn  become  the  great  benefactors  of  the  public.  They 
provide  a  relief  stocJc  against  those  years  of  scarcity  which  are  sure  at  no  distant  period 
to  recur :  while,  by  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  redundant  supply  from  immediate 
consumption,  prices  are  prevented  from  falling  so  low  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  farmers, 
or  at  least  are  maintained  at  a  highef  ]ewl  than  they  would  otherwise  have  reached ; 
provident  habits  are  maintained  amongst  the  people  ;  and  that  waste  and  extravagance 
are  checked,  which  always  take  place  in  plentiful  years,  hut  which  would  be  carried  to 
a  much  greater  extent  if  the  whole  produce  of  an  abundant  crop  were  to  be  consumed 
within  the  season. 

It  is,  however,  in  scarce  years  that  the  speculations  of  the  corn  merchants  are  prin- 
cipally advantageous.  Even  in  the  richest  countries,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
individuals  engaged  in  the  business  of  agriculture  are  comparatively  poor,  and  are  totally 
without  the  means  of  withholding  their  produce  from  market,  in  order  to  speculate  upon 
any  future  advance.  In  consequence  the  markets  are  always  most  abundantly  supplied 
with  produce  immediately  after  harvest ;  and  in  countries  where  the  merchants  engaged 
in  the  com  trade  are  not  possessed  of  large  capitals,  or  where  tlicir  proceedings  are 
fettered  and  restricted,  there  is  then,  almost  invariably,  a  heavy  fall  of  prices.  But  as 
the  vast  majority  of  tlie  people  buy  their  food  in  small  quantities,  or  from  day  to  day  as 
they  want  it,  their  consumption  is  necessarily  extended  or  contracted  according  to  its 
price  at  the  time.  Their  views  do  not  extend  to  the  future ;  tliey  have  no  means  of 
judging  whether  the  crop  is  or  is  not  deficient.  They  live,  :us  the  phrase  is,  from  hand  to 
mouth  ;  and  are  satisfied  if,  in  the  mean  time,  they  obtain  aljundant  supjjjies  at  a  cheap 
rate.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  were  there  nothing  to  control  or  counteract  this  improvidence, 
the  consequence  would  very  often  be  fatal  in  the  extreme.  The  crop  of  one  harvest  must 
support  the  population  till  tlie  crop  of  the  other  harvest  has  been  gathered  in  ;  and  if  that 
crop  should  be  deficient  —  if,  for  instance,  it  should  only  be  atlequatc  to  afford,  at  the 

usual   rate  of  consumption,  a   supply  of  9   or  10  months'  provisions   instead  of  12 

it  is  plain  that,  unless  the  price  were  so  raised  immediately  after  harvest,  as  to  enforce 
economy,  and  jiut,  as  it  were,  the  wliolp  nation  on  short  allowance,  the  most  dreadful 
famine  would  be  experienced  previously  to  the  ensuing  harvest.  Those  who  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  prices  of  wlieat  and  otlier  grain  in  England,  collected  by  Bishop 
Fleetwood  and  Sir  F.  I\I.  Eden,  will  meet  with  abundant  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of 
what  has  now  been  stated.  In  those  remote  periods  when  the  farmers  were  generally 
without  the  means  of  withholding  their  crops  from  market,  and  when  tlie  trade  of  a  corn 
dealer  was  proscrilied,  tlie  utmost  improvidence  was  exhibited  in  tlie  consumption  of 
grain.  Tliere  were  then,  indeed,  very  few  years  in  wliicii  a  considerable  scarcity  was  not 
experienced  immediately  before  harvest,  and  many  in  which  there  was  an  absolute  famine. 
The  fluctuations  of  price  exceeded  every  thing  of  which  we  can  now  form  an  idea;  the 
price  of  wheat  and  other  grain  being  4  or  5  times  as  high  in  June  and  July,  as  in  Sep- 
tember and  Octolier.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  increase  of  cajiital  in  the  hands  of  the 
large  fanners  and  dealers,  and  to  the  freedom  given  to  the  oiierations  of  the  corn  mer- 
chants, we  are  no  longer  exposed  to  such  ruinous  vicissitudes.  Whenever  the  dealers, 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  means  of  information,  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  real  state  of  the  crops  tlian  any  other  cla.ss  of  persons,  find  the  harvest  likely  to  be 
deficient,  they  raise  the  price  of  the  corn  they  have  warehoused,  and  bid  .^gainst  e.acli 
other  for  the  corn  which  the  farmers  are  bringing  to  market.  In  consequence  of  this 
rise  of  pr>ces,  all  ranks  and  orders,  but  especially  the  lower,  wlio  are  the  great  consumers 
of  corn,  find  it  indispensolile  to  use  greater  economy,  and  to  check  all  improvident  and 
wasteful  consumption.     Every  class  being  thus  immediately  put  upon  short  aUowance, 
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the  pressure  of  tlic  scarcity  is  distributed  equally  throughout  the  year ;  and  instead  of 
indulging,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  in  the  same  scale  of  consumption  as  in  seasons  of 
plenty,  until  the  supply  became  altogether  deficient,  and  then  being  exposed  without 
resource  to  the  attacks  of  famine  and  pestilence,  the  speculations  of  the  corn  merchants 
warn  us  of  our  danger,  and  compel  us  to  provide  against  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  these  proceedings  of  the  corn  merchants  should  ever  be 
injurious  to  the  public.  It  has  been  said  that  in  scarce  years  they  are  not  disposed  to 
bring  the  corn  they  have  purchased  to  market  until  it  has  attained  an  exorbitant  price, 
and  that  the  pressure  of  the  scarcity  is  thus  often  very  much  aggravated  ;  but  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  any  such  statement.  The  immense  amount  of  capital  required  to  store 
up  any  considerable  quantity  of  corn,  .and  the  waste  to  which  it  is  liable,  render  most 
holders  disposed  to  sell  as  soon  as  they  can  realise  a  fair  profit.  In  every  extensive 
country  in  which  the  corn  trade  is  free,  there  are  infinitely  too  many  persons  engaged  in 
it  to  enable  any  sort  of  combination  or  concert  to  be  formed  amongst  them  ;  and  though 
it  were  formed,  it  could  not  be  maintained  for  an  instant.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
farmers  and  other  small  holders  of  corn  are  always  in  straitened  circimistances,  more 
particularly  if  a  scarce  year  has  not  occurred  so  soon  as  they  expected;  and  they  are  con- 
sequently anxious  to  relieve  themselves,  as  soon  as  prices  rise,  of  a  portion  of  the  stock 
on  their  hands.  Occasionally,  indeed,  individuals  are  found,  who  retain  their  stocks  for 
too  long  a  period,  or  until  a  reaction  takes  place,  and  prices  begin  to  decline.  But 
instead  of  joining  in  the  popular  cry  against  such  persons,  every  one  who  takes  a  dis- 
passionate view  of  the  matter  will  perceive  that,  inasmuch  as  their  miscalculation  must, 
under  the  circumstances  supposed,  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  themselves,  we  have  the 
best  security  against  its  being  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  productive  of  any 
material  injury  or  even  inconvenience  to  the  public.  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  possible  to  determine  beforehand,  when  a  scarcity  is  to  abate  in 
consequence  of  new  supplies  being  brought  to  market ;  and  had  it  continued  a  little 
longer,  there  would  have  been  no  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  holders.  At  all 
events,  it  is  plain  that,  by  declining  to  bring  their  corn  to  market,  they  preserved  a 
resource  on  which,  in  the  event  of  the  harvest  being  longer  delayed  than  usual,  or  of  any 
unfavourable  contingency  taking  place,  the  public  could  have  fallen  back  ;  so  that,  instead 
of  deserving  abuse,  these  speculators  are  most  justly  entitled  to  every  fair  encouragement 
and  protection.  A  country  in  which  there  is  no  considerable  stock  of  grain  in  the  barn- 
yards of  the  farmers,  or  in  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants,  is  in  the  most  perilous 
situation  that  can  easily  be  imagined,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the  severest  privations,  or 
even  famine.  But  so  long  as  the  sagacity,  the  miscalculation,  or  the  avarice  of  mer- 
chants and  dealers  retain  a  stock  of  grain  in  the  warehouses,  this  last  extremity  cannot 
take  place.  By  refusing  to  sell  it  till  it  has  reached  a  very  high  price,  they  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  all  sorts  of  waste,  and  husband  for  the  public  those  supplies  which  they 
could  not  have  so  frugally  husbanded  for  themselves. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  last  remnant  of  the  shackles  imposed  by  statute 
on  the  freedom  of  the  internal  corn  dealer  was  abolished  in  1773.  It  is  true  that 
engrossing,  forestalling,  and  regrating — (see  Engrossing,  &c.  )  —  are  still  held  to  be 
offences  at  common  law  ;  but  there  is  very  little  probability  of  any  one  being  in  future 
made  to  answer  for  such  ideal  offences. 

2.  Exportation  to  Foreign  Countries.  —  The  fallacy  of  the  notion  so  long  entertained, 
that  the  prevention  of  exportation  was  the  surest  method  of  increasing  plenty  at  home, 
is  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  reflected  upon  such  subjects.  The  markets  of  no 
country  can  ever  be  steadily  and  plentifully  supplied  with  corn,  unless  her  merchants 
have  power  to  export  the  surplus  supplies  with  which  they  may  be  occasionally  furnished. 
When  a  country  without  the  ineans  of  exporting  grows  nearly  her  own  average  sup- 
plies of  corn,  an  abundant  crop,  by  causing  a  great  overloading  of  the  market,  and  a 
heavy  fall  of  price,  is  as  injurious  to  the  farmer  as  a  scarcity.  It  may  be  thought, 
perhaps,  that  the  greater  quantity  of  produce  in  abundant  seasons  will  compensate  for  its 
lower  price ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  uniformly  found  that  variations  in  the 
quantity  of  corn  exert  a  much  greater  influence  over  prices,  than  equal  variations  in  the 
quantity  of  almost  any  thing  else  offered  for  sale.  Being  the  principal  necessary  of  life, 
when  tlie  supply  of  corn  happens  to  be  less  than  ordinary,  the  mass  of  the  people  make 
very  great,  though  unavailing,  exertions,  by  diminishing  their  consumption  of  other  and 
less  indispensable  articles,  to  obtain  their  accustomed  supplies  of  this  prime  necessary ; 
so  that  its  price  rises  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  supi)ly  is  unusually  large,  the  consumption  is  not  proportionally  extended. 
In  ordinary  years,  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  about  adequately  fed  ;  and  though  the 
consumption  of  all  classes  be  somewhat  greater  in  imusually  plentiful  years,  the  extension 
is  considerable  only  among  the  lowest  classes,  and  in  the  feeding  of  horses.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  increased  supply  at  market,  in  such  years,  goes  principally  to  cause  a  glut,  and, 
consequently,  a  ruinous  decline  of  prices.      These  statements  arc  corroborated  by  the 
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widest  csperienco.  ^Vliencvcr  tl.cro  is  an  inability  to  export,  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  arise,  an  unusually  luxuriant  crop  is  iniifornily  ;icconipanied  by  a  very  heavy  fall  of 
price,  and  severe  agricultural  distress;  and  wlien  two  or  three  such  crops  happen  to 
ft)llow  in  succession,  the  ruin  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  is  completed. 

If  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  want  of  power  to  export  stop^>cd  here,  they  might, 
though  very  great,  be  borne ;  but  they  do  not  stop  here.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a 
system  ruinous  to  the  producers  can  be  otherwise  to  the  consumers.  A  glut  of  the 
market,  occasioned  by  luxuriant  harvests,  and  the  want  of  power  to  export,  cannot  be  of 
long  continuance :  for,  while  it  continues,  it  can  hardly  fail,  I)y  distressing  all  classes  of 
farmers,  and  causing  tlie  ruin  of  many,  to  give  a  clieck  to  every  species  of  agricultural, 
improvement,  and  to  lessen  the  extent  of  land  in  tillage.  When,  therefore,  an  un- 
tavourablc  season  recurs,  the  reaction  is,  for  the  most  part,  appalling.  Tlie  siijjply, 
being  lessened  not  only  by  the  badness  of  the  season,  but  also  by  a  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  land  in  crop,  falls  very  far  below  an  average ;  and  a  severe  scarcity,  if  not  an 
absolute  famine,  is  most  commonly  experienced.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  if  a  country 
would  render  herself  secure  against  famine,  and  injurious  fluctuations  of  price,  she  must 
give  every  possible  facility  to  exportation  in  years  of  unusual  plenty.  If  she  act  upon  a 
itfterent  system,  —  if  her  policy  make  exportation  in  such  years  impracticable,  or  very 
difricu'.t,  — she  will  infallibly  render  the  bounty  of  Providence  an  injury  to  her  agricul- 
turists ;  and  two  or  three  abundant  harvests  in  succession  will  be  the  forerunners  ot 
scarcity  und  fanu"ne. 

3.  Bointy  on  the  Exportation  of  Corn.  —  In  Great  Britain,  as  already  oliserved,  we 
liave  not  oidy  been  allowed  to  export  for  a  long  series  of  years,  but  from  tlie  Revolution 
down  to  1815  a  bounty  was  given  on  exportation,  whenever  the  home  prices  were 
depressed  lelow  certain  limits.  This  policy,  however,  erred  as  much  on  the  one  hand  as 
a  restriction  on  exportation  errs  on  the  other.  It  causes,  it  is  true,  an  extension  of  the 
demand  hi  corn  :  but  this  greater  demand  is  not  caused  by  natural,  but  by  artificial 
m^ans ;  it  ib  not  a  consequence  of  any  really  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
foreigner,  but  >f  our  furnishing  the  exporters  of  corn  with  a  bonus,  in  order  that  they 
may  loll  it  abroad  ijflow  its  natural  pricu  !  To  suppose  that  a  proceeding  of  this  sort 
can  be  a  public  adantage,  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  a  shopkeeper  may  get  rich  by 
selling  h'<i  goods  bei.„.  „.hat  they  cost.— (See  Bocnty.) 

4.  Importation  frou  Porelyn  Countries.  —  If  a  country  were,  like  Poland  or  Russia, 
■uniformly  in  the  habit  "i"  exporting  corn  to  other  countries,  a  restriction  on  importation 
■would  be  of  no  material  -ons^quence ;  because,  though  such  restriction  did  not  exist, 
no  foreign  corn  would  be  i..,3or>ncl,  unless  its  ports  were  so  situated  as  to  serve  for  an 
eTUrepot.  A  restriction  on  ii-oor-.tion  is  sen-.ibly  felt  only  when  it  is  enforced  in  a 
country  which,  owing  to  the  grCc^cr  v.^^ity  of  its  population,  the  limited  extent  of  its 
fertile  land,  or  any  other  cause,  would,  ■^^^^^  otxisionally  or  uniformly,  import.  It  is 
familiar  to  the  obser^■at.on  of  every  one,,,^^  ^  j^^^,  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  .^  ^  calamity 
that  but  rarely  occurs  in  an  extensive  king.^  .  j,,^^  ^^^  ^^^^j^^,^  ^^j^.^,^  .^  unfavourable 
to  one  description  of  soil,  is  generally  tavoi^j^j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^^_^  description  ;  and  that, 
except   in  anomalous  cases,    the  total  prodm,.^  ^^^  different.      But  what  is  thus 

generally  true  of  single  countries,  is  always  trm^  j,^^  ^.^^,j  ^^  ^^  furnishes 

no  single  instance  of  a  universal  scarcity  ;  but  it  j^^,,,,  ,.^„,^j^  that  when  the  crops 
in  a  particular  country  are  unusually  dehcient,  th.^^^  proportionally  abundant  in  some 
other  quarter.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  res,^;^^  ^^  importation  excludes  the 
country  which  enacts  it  from  profiting  by  this  bene,  ^^  ^„angement.  She  is  thrown 
entirely  on  her  own  resources.  Under  the  circums>,^^  supposed,  she  has  nothing  to 
trust  to  for  relief  but  the  reserves  in  her  warehouses ;  ,  ^,^^^,^j  ^^^^^  ^^  i„e,,equatt-  to 
meet  the  exigency  of  the  crisis,  there  are  apparently  ^^.  ^^.^.^^^  ^,_^_  ^1 

experiencing  all  the  eyds  of  scarcity,  or,  >/  "lay  be,  of  f,,^^      ^^  ^^  deprived  of 

the  power  to  import  is  unabkMo  suppy  the  deficiencies  >,,^^  harvests  by  the  surplus 
produce  of  other  countries;  so  that  her  inhabitants  maj,.^^^,^  amidst  ^sunounLg 
plenty,  and  suffer  the  extreme  of  scarcity,  -l>c",  but  for  tin  ^^.^,.^,^^  ^^  importation^ 
they  might   enjoy  the  greatest  abundance.      If  the   -estrictu  ,^  ^^^  absolute,  but  con- 

ditional ;  if,   instead  of  absolutely  excluding   foreign   corn   fr.    ,      , '    ,    .      •, 

,,','.       .  ,        ,   .        .11  •        1  •  I    ^      -11  the  lipine  markets,   it 

merely  loads  it  with  a  duty  ;   the  degree  in  which  it  will  opera      .  th  t 

and   dearth  will  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  that   duty.      If  tr,    .     ,    **        *;  scarci  y 
1  .  ,  •  1      1 1      rr    .  •     1-         luty  be  constant  and 

moderate,  it  may  not  have  any  very  considera!)le  eHect  in  discour,     ■'.  ^    . 

.-  -.in'.-  II  •.      -11     1      <•  I  T  •        .»  1  .'{?  importation  ;  but 

if  It  be  fluctuating  and  heavy,    it  will,    by  falsifying   the   speculati"  r    '.  ' 

II-  I-  II-.-      .    .1         -       r.u  •         of  the  merchants, 

and  makinc  a  corresiiondiiijr  atldition  to  the  price  ot  the  corn  iinpo^  ,  •       ,, 

...  ^T        1.  I  r      •  1  111-        ,  be  pioiiortionallv 

injurious,      in  whatever  degree  loreign  corn  may  be  excluded  in  ye    r  i  .^  ■     . 

to   the  same  extent  must  prices  be  artificially  raised,   and   the  prcs^    «    ,  i' 

rendered  so  much  the  more  severe.  '  '^'  ^ 

Such  would  be  the  disastrous  influence  of  a   restriction  on  import. 

which,  were  there  no  such  obstruction  in  the  way,   would   sometimes        ,   '  t°""  ^^ 

'ort  and  some- 
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times  export.  But  its  operation  would  be  infinitely  more  injurious  in  a  country  wliich, 
under  a  free  system,  would  uniformly  import  a  portion  of  her  supplies.  The  restriction, 
in  this  case,  has  a  twofold  operation.  By  preventing  importation  from  abroad,  and 
forcing  the  population  to  depend  for  subsistence  on  com  raised  at  home,  it  compels 
recourse  to  be  had  to  comparatively  inferior  soils  ;  and  thus,  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
producing  corn  above  its  cost  in  other  countries,  adds  proportionally  to  its  average 
price.  The  causes  of  fluctuation  are,  in  this  way,  increased  in  a  geometrical  proportion  ; 
for,  while  the  prevention  of  importation  exposes  the  population  to  the  pressure  of  want 
whenever  the  haj^vest  happens  to  be  less  productive  than  usual,  it  is  sure,  at  the  same 
time,  by  raising  average  prices,  to  hinder  exportation  in  a  year  of  unusual  plenty,  until 
the  home  prices  fall  ruinously  low.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  restriction  of  this 
sort  must  be  alternately  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  consumers  and  producers. 
It  injures  the  former  by  making  them  pay,  at  an  average,  an  artificially  increased  price 
for  their  food,  and  by  exposing  them  to  scarcity  and  famine  whenever  the  home  crop 
proves  deficient ;  and  it  injures  the  latter,  by  depriving  them  of  the  power  to  export  in 
yetirs  of  unusu;il  plenty,  and  by  overloading  the  market  with  produce,  which,  under  a 
free  system,  would  have  met  with  an  advantageous  sale  abroad. 

The  principle  thus  briefly  explained,  shows  the  impossibility  of  permanently  keejiirg 
.  up   the  home  prices  by  means  of  restrictions   on  importation,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
affords   a   clue  by  which  we  may  trace  the  causes  of  most  of  that  agricultural  distress 
which   has  been   experienced  in  this  country  since  the  peace.      The  real  objec;  of  the 
Corn  Law  of  1815  was  to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn  to  80s.  a  quarter;  but  to  stcceed  in 
this,  it  was  indispensable  not  only  that  foreign  corn  should  be  excluded  wlxjr.  prices 
were  under  this  limit,   but  that  the  markets  should  never  be  overloaded  with  forn  pro- 
duced at  home  :   for  it  is  clear,  according  to  the  pTincipIe  already  explained,  <<iat  if  the 
supply  should  in  ordinary  years  be   sufficient  to  feed  the  population,   it  rrust,   in   an 
unusually  abundant  year,  be  more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  and  whea-  in  such  3 
case,  the  surplus  is  thrown  upon  the  market,  it  cannot  fail,  in  the  event  of  .'^Jr  average 
prices  being  considerably  above  the  level  of  those  of  the  surrounding  countries,  to  c^use 
a  ruinous  depression.      Now,  this  was  the  precise  situation  of  this  coi'-t'y  at  the  <nd  of 
the  war.      Owing  partly  to  the  act  of  1804,  but  far  more  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
importation,   and  the   depreciation  of  the  currency,  prices  attainf^*  to  an  extraordinary 
elevation  from  1809  to  1814,  and  gave  such  a  stimulus  to  agricr'^"''^)^  that  ve  grew,  in 
1812   and   1813,   sufficient   corn  for  our  own  supply.      And,  :^^^  being  t.'ie  case,  it  is 
clear,  though  our  ports  had  been  hermetically  sealed  agair  -  importation  from  abroad, 
that  the  first  luxuriant  crop  must  have  o-'casioned  a  ru«io^  declme  of  prices.      It  is  the 
exclusion,  not  the  introduction,  of  foregn  corn  that  ia.<: -caused  the  distress  of  the  agri- 
culturists ;  for  it  is  this  exclusion  that  has  forced  'P  -^^  P"=e  of  corn  m  this  country, 
in  scarce  and  average   years,   to  an  unnatural  rf'^''   and  that,   consequently,   renders 
exportation   in    favourable  seasons  ?mpossible,'y"*'°"'/"f''  ^  fall  of  prices  as  is  most 
disastrous  to  the  farmer.      It  may  be  mentie-?  '"  P;o°f  o*^  "'''at  is  now  stated,  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  W-'^  '"  1814,  was  74s.  a  quarter,  and  in  1815 
it  had  fallen  to  64s.      But  as  these  prices  «V'^  "^f  indemnify  the  occupiers  of  the  poor 
lands  brought  under  tillage  during  the,'''^"0"?  '"S«  P"ces,  they  were  gradually  relin- 
quishing  their  cultivation.      A  conside^^'^  P'";''^"  «f  them  was  converted  into  pasture  ; 
rents  were  generally  reduced;  and '^f^  ^""^   I'egun  to  decline:   but  the  legislature 
having  prohibited  the  importation  cf^'S^^OTV'}^^^  operation  of  this  natural  principle 
of  adjustment  was  unfortu.iately  n^^^'^'^'^.'  «"d  t^*^  P\'<^^  o(  1816  rose  to  75s.  10^. 
This   rise  was,  however,   insuffic'*  *°  ''f^^'^f'}  ^7  "^^  improvement ;  and  as  foreign 
corn  was  now  excluded,  and  lar/^'^^';  of  bad  land  had  bee.i  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
the  supply  was  so  much  dimi;,'^'^'   "'f '   notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
monev,   prices  rose  in  1817,.  "y*  "°  '^^''^^  '"  consequence  of  the  bad  harvest  of  the 
previous  year,  to  94s.  9d.  ;  a  '"  ^^^^'}?  ^'^':  \^-  ^  These  high  prices  had  their  natural 
effect      Thev  revived  the   '^P'"?  spirits  of  the  farmers,  who  imagined  that  the  Corn 
Law  was,  at  length,  begin  ^  /''  P™*?"'^^  *^^^  '^«''^^^^  anticipated  from  it,  and  that  the 
golden  days  of  181  "^    w    ^'"'^^'^  ^°'''  """  ^~^^-  '^   quarter,  were  about  to  return! 
But  this  prosperity "c'ar>  "i  "« J'osom  the  seeds  of  future  mischief.     The  increased 
prices  necessarily  occasi^'^  ^,  fresh  extension  of  tdlage  ;  capital  was  again  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  <:c  '*"°  '"'^  increase  of  tillage,  conspiring  with  favourable  seasons, 
and  the  impossibility  exportation,  siank  prices  to  such   a  degree,  that  they  fell,   in 
October,  1822,  so  la''  ^^*"     ."'  ^^  average  price  of  that  year  being  only  43s.  3d. 

It  is  thus"demon  ^^  certain,  that  the  recurrence  of  periods  of  distress,  similar  to 
those  that  have  bf  experienced  by  the  agriculturists  of  tliis  country  since  the  peace, 
cannot  be  warded  ^V  restricting  or  prohibiting  importation.  A  free  corn  trade  is  the 
onlv  SYStem  that  ^'^^  them  that  security  agaiixst  fluctuations  that  is  so  indispensable. 
The  increased  {/'''ation  that  would  take  place,  were  the  ports  always  open,  as  soon 
as  anv  consider/  deficiency  in  the  crops  was  apprehended,  would  prevent  prices  from 
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rising  to  an  oppressive  height ;  while,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  wlien  tlie  crops  were  unusually 
luxuriant,  a  ready  outlet  would  be  found  for  the  surplus  in  foreign  countries,  without 
its  occasioning  any  very  heavy  fall.  To  expect  to  combine  steadiness  of  prices  with 
restrictions  on  importation,  is  to  expect  to  reconcile  what  is  contradictory  and  absurd. 
The  higher  the  limit  at  which  tlie  importation  of  foreign  corn  into  a  country  like 
England  is  fixed,  the  greater  will  be  the  oscillation  of  prices.  If  we  would  secure  for 
ourselves  abundance,  and  avoid  fluctuation,  we  must  renounce  all  attempts  at  exclusion, 
and  be  ready  to  deal  in  corn,  as  we  ought  to  be  in  every  thing  else,  on  fair  and  liberal 
priiiciples. 

Tiiat  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  foreign  corn  trade  during  the  last  10  years 
should  not  have  been  productive  of  more  disastrous  consequences  than  those  that  have 
actually  resulted  from  them,  is,  we  believe,  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  great 
increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  imports  from  Ireland.  Previously  to  1806,  when 
a  perfectly  free  corn  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  for  the  first  time 
established,  the  yearly  imports  did  not  amount  to  400,000  quarters,  whereas  they  now 
amount  to  2,600,000 ;  and  any  one  who  has  ever  been  in  Ireland,  or  is  aware  of  the 
wretched  state  of  agriculture  in  it,  and  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  the  soil,  must  be  satis- 
fied that  a  very  slight  improvement  would  occasion  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
imports  from  that  country ;  and  it  is  believed  by  those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
on  such  a  subject,  that  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  40s.  freeholders,  by  promoting  the  public  tranquillity,  and  taking  away  one  of  the 
principal  inducements  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  splitting  farms,  has,  in  this  respect, 
already  had  great  influence,  and  that  it  will  eventually  lead  to  the  most  material  im- 
provemwits.  Hence  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  growing  imports  from 
Ireland  may,  at  no  distant  period,  reduce  our  prices  to  the  level  of  those  of  the  Continent, 
and  even  render  us  an  occasionally  exporting  countrj*.  These,  however,  are  contingent 
and  uncertain  results  ;  and  supposing  them  to  be  ultimately  realised,  the  Corn  Laws  must 
in  the  mean  time  be  productive  of  great  hardship,  and  must,  in  all  time  to  come, 
aggravate  to  a  frightful  extent  the  misery  inseparable  from  bad  harvests. 

Nothing  but  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  could  excuse  us  for  dwelling  so  long 
on  what  is  so  very  plain.  To  facilitate  production,  and  to  make  commodities  cheaper 
and  more  easily  obtained,  are  the  grand  motives  which  stimulate  the  inventive  powei's, 
and  which  lead  to  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  machines  and  processes  for  saving 
labour  and  diminishing  cost ;  and  it  is  plain  that  no  system  of  commercial  legislation 
deserves  to  be  supported,  which  does  not  conspire  to  promote  the  same  objects :  but  a 
restriction  on  the  importation  of  corn  into  a  country  like  England,  which  has  made  a 
great  comparative  advance  in  population  and  manufacturing  industry,  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  these  principles.  The  density  of  our  population  is  such,  that  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  corn  forces  us  to  resort  to  soils  of  a  decidedly  less  degree  of  fertility  than  those 
that  are  under  cultivation  in  the  surrounding  countries;  and,  in  consequence,  our 
average  prices  arc  comparatively  high.  We  have  resolved  tliat  our  people  should  not 
employ  their  capital  and  labour  in  those  branches  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry  in  which  they  have  a  decided  advantage  over  every  other  country  ;  but  that 
they  should  be  made  to  force  comparatively  barren  soils  to  yield  them  a  scanty  retiu'ii 
for  their  outlay.  If  we  could,  by  laying  out  lOCX)/.  on  the  manufacture  of  cottons  or 
hardware,  produce  a  quantity  of  these  articles  that  would  exchange  for  400  quarters  of 
American  or  Polish  wheat;  and  if  the  same  sum,  were  it  expended  in  cultivation  in  this 
country,  would  not  produce  more  than  300  quarters ;  the  prevention  of  importation 
occasions  an  obvious  sacrifice  of  100  out  of  every  400  quarters  consumed  in  the  empire  ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  occasions  an  artificial  advance  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  corn.  In  a  public  point  of  view,  the  impolicy  of  such  a  system  is  obvious ;  but  it 
seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  it  were  advantageous  to  the  landlords.  The  advantage  is, 
however,  merely  apparent :  at  bottom  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  interests 
of  the  landlords  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  indeed, 
to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  landlords  can  be  benefited  by  a  system  in  ivhich  those 
tremendous  fluctuations  of  prices,  so  subversive  of  all  agricultural  prosiierity,  are  in- 
herent ;  but  though  these  could  be  got  rid  of,  the  result  tt'ould  i)e  the  same.  The 
prosperity  of  agriculture  must  always  depend  upon,  and  he  determined  by,  the  prosperity 
of  other  branches  of  industry  ;  and  any  system  which,  like  the  corn  laws,  is  most 
injurious  to  the  latter,  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  former.  Instead  of  being  publicly 
advantageous,  high  jirices  are  in  ereri/  case  distinctly  and  comi)letely  the  reverse.  The 
smaller  the  sacrifice  for  which  any  commodity  can'  be  obtained,  so  much  the  better. 
When  the  labour  required  to  produce,  or  the  money  required  to  purchase,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  corn  is  diminished,  it  is  as  clear  as  tlie  sun  at  noon- day  that  more  labour  or 
money  must  remain  to  jiroduce  or  purchase  the  otlior  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
amusements  of  human  life,  and  that  the  sum  of  national  wealth  and  comforts  must  be 
proportionally  augmented.      Those  who  suppose  that  a  rise  of  prices  can  ever  be  a  means 
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of  improving  the  condition  of  a  country  might,  with  equal  reason,  suppose  tlmt  it  -wculil 
be  improved  by  throwing  its  best  soils  out  of  cultivation,  and  destroying  its  most  powerful 
rnacliines.  The  opinions  of  such  persons  are  not  only  opposed  to  the  plainest  and 
most  obvious  scientific  principles,  but  they  are  opposed  to  the  obvious  conclusions  of 
common  sense,  and  the  universal  experience  of  mankind. 

Experience  of  the  injurious  effects  resulting  from  the  Com  Laws  has  induced  many 
that  were  formerly  their  zealous  advocates  to  come  round  to  a  more  liberal  way  of 
tliinking.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to  mention  that  there  has  always  been  a 
large  and  respectable  party  amongst  the  landlords,  opposed  to  all  restrictions  on  the 
trade  in  corn  ;  and  who  have  uniformly  thought  that  their  interests,  being  identified 
with  those  of  the  public,  would  be  best  promoted  by  the  abolition  of  restrictions  on  im- 
portation. A  protest  expressive  of  this  opinion,  subscribed  by  10  peers,  was  entered  on 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  against  the  corn  law  of  1815.  This  document  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Lord  Grenville,  who  has  always  been  the  enlightened 
advocate  of  sound  commercial  principles.  Its  reasoning  is  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  that 
we  are  sure  we  shall  gratify  our  readers,  as  well  as  strengthen  the  statements  previously 
made,  by  laying  it  before  them. 

"  Dissentient.  —  I.  Because  we  are  adverse  in  principle  to  all  new  restraints  on  commerce.  We  think 
it  certain  that  public  prosperity  is  best  promoted  by  leaving  uncontrolled  the  free  current  of  national  in. 
dustry  ;  and  we  wish  rather,  by  well  considered  steps,  to  bring  back  our  commercial  lagislation  to  the 
straight  and  simple  line  of  wisdom,  than  to  increase  the  deviation  by  subjecting  additional  and  extensive 
branches  of  the  public  interest  to  fresh  systems  of  artificial  and  injurious  restrictions. 

"  II.  Because  we  think  that  the  great  practical  rule,  of  leaving  all  commerce  unfettered,  applies  more 
peculiarly,  and  on  still  stronger  grounds  of  justice  as  well  as  policy,  to  the  corn  trade  than  to  any  other. 
Irresistible,  indeed,  must  be  that  necessity  which  could,  in  our  judgment,  authorise  the  legislature  to 
tamper  with  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  and  to  impede  the  free  purchase  of  that  article  on  which  de- 
pends the  existence  of  so  large  a  portion  oftlie  community. 

"  IIL  Because  we  think  that  the  expectations  of  ultimate  benefit  from  this  measure  are  founded  on  a 
delusive  theory.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  this  law  will  ever  contribute  to  produce  plenty, 
cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price.  So  long  as  it  operates  at  all,  its  efltcts  must  be  the  opposite  of  these. 
Monopoly  is  the  parent  of  scarcity,  of  dearness,  and  of  uncertainty.  To  cut  ofTony  of  the  sources  of  sup. 
ply,  can  only  tend  to  lessen  its  abundance ;  to  close  against  ourselves  the  cheapest  market  for  any 
commodity,  must  enhance  the  price  at  which  we  purchase  it ;  and  to  confine  the  consumer  of  corn  to  the 
produce  of  his  own  country,  is  to  refuse  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  provision  which  Providence  itself 
has  made  for  equalising  to  man  the  variations  of  climate  and  of  seasons. 

"  IV.  But  whatever  mav  be  the  future  consequences  of  this  law  at  some  distant  and  uncertain  period, 
we  see  with  pain  that  these  hopes  must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  great  and  present  evil  To  com- 
pel the  consumer  to  piu-chase  corn  dearer  at  home  than  it  might  be  imported  from  abroad,  is  the  immediate 
practical  efiect  of  this  law.  In  this  way  alone  can  it  operate.  Its  present  protection,  its  promised  ex- 
tension of  agriculture,  must  result  if  at  all'  from  the  profits  which  it  creates  by  keeping  up  the  price  of 
corn  to  an  artificial  level  These  future  benefits  are  the  consequences  expected,  but,  as  we  confidently 
believe,  erroneously  expected,  from  giving  a  bounty  to  the  grower  of  corn,  by  a  tax  levied  on  it» 
consumer. 

"  V.  Because  wc  think  the  adoption  of  any  permanent  law  for  such  a  purpose,  required  the  fullest  and 
most  laborious  investigation.  Nor  would  it  have  been  sufficient  for  our  satisfaction,  could  we  have  been, 
convinced  of  the  general  policy  of  a  hazardous  experiment.  A  still  further  inquiry  would  have  been 
necessary  to  persuade  us  that  the  present  moment  is  fit  for  its  .idoption.  In  such  an  inquiry,  we  must 
have  had  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  what  its  immediate  operation  will  be,  as  connected  with  the- 
various  and  pressing  circumstances  of  public  difficulty  and  distress  with  which  the  country  is  surroundeii ; 
with  the  state  of  our  circulation  and  currency,  of  our  agriculture  and  manufactures,  of  our  internal  and 
external  commerce,  and,  above  all,  v/ith  the  condition  and  reward  of  the  industrious  and  labouring  classw 
of  our  community. 

"  On  all  these  particulars,  as  they  respect  this  question,  we  thuiK  that  parliament  is  almost  wholly 
uninformed  ;  on  all  we  see  reason  for  the  utmost  anxiety  and  alarm  from  the  operation  of  this  law. 

"  Lastly,  Because,  if  we  could  approve  of  the  principle  and  purpose  of  this  law,  we  think  that  no  suf- 
ficient foundation  has  been  laid  for  its  details.  I'he  evidence  before  us,  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect  a» 
it  is,  seems  to  us  rather  to  disprove  than  to  support  the  propriety  of  the  high  price  adopted  as  the  standard 
of  importation,  and  the  fallacious  mode  by  which  that  price  is  to  be  ascertained.  And  on  all  these  ground* 
we  are  anxious  to  record  our  dissent  from  a  measure  so  precipitate  in  its  course,  and,  as  we  fear,  » 
injurious  in  its  consequences." 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  estimate  the  pecuniary  burden  which  tlie 
restrictions  on  importation  entail  in  ordinary  years  upon  the  country.  This,  however, 
is  a  subject  with  respect  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  very  accurate  data.  But 
supposing  the  total  quantity  of  corn  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
amount  to  52,000,000  quarters,  every  shilling  that  is  added  to  its  price  by  the  Corn  Laws, 
is  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  corn  of  2,600,000/.  ;  and  estimating  the  average  rise  on  all  sorts 
of  grain  at  7s.  a  quarter,  the  total  sum  will  be  18,200,000/.  So  great  a  quantity  of 
corn  is,  howcTCr,  consumed  by  the  agriculturists  themselves  as  food,  in  seed,  the  keep 
of  horses,  &c.,  that  not  more  than  a  half,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  quantity  produced  is 
brought  to  market.  If  we  are  nearly  right  in  this  hypothesis,  and  in  the  previous  esti- 
mates, it  will  follow  that  the  restrictions  cost  the  classes  not  engaged  in  agriculture  no 
less  than  9.100,000/.,  exclusive  of  their  own  pernicious  consequences.  Of  this  sum  a 
fifth,  probably,  or  1,800,000/.  may  go  to  the  landlords  as  rent ;  and  this  is  n//  that  the 
agriculturists  can  be  said  to  gain  by  the  system,  for  the  additional  price  received  by  the 
farmer  on  that  portion  of  the  produce  exclusive  of  rent  is  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
return  for  his  capital  and  labour.  His  profits,  indeed,  instead  of  being  increased  by  this 
system,  are  really  diminished  by  it ;  (for  proofs  of  this,  see  the  note  on  Com  Laws,  in  my 
edition  of  the  JFcalth  of  Nations,  vol.  iv.   pp.  358—361.  ;)  and  though  the  rents  of  the 
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landlords  be,  nominally  at  least,  somewhat  increased  by  it,  it  is,  notwitlistandin":,  abun- 
dantly certain  that  it  is  any  thing  but  advantageous  to  them.  It  would  require  a  far 
larger  sum  to  balance  the  injury  which  fluctuations  of  price  occasion  to  their  tenants, 
and  the  damage  done  to  their  estates  by  over-cropping  when  prices  are  high,  than  all 
that  is  derived  from  the  restrictions. 

5.  Ditties  on  Importation.  —  A  duty  may  be  equitably  imposed  on  imported  corn,  for 
two  objects ;  that  is,  cither  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  or  to  balance  any  excess  of  taxes 
laid  on  the  agriculturists  over  those  laid  on  the  other  classes.  —  (See  my  edition  of 
Wealth  of  Nationi,  vol.  iv.  pp.  363 — 369.)  With  respect,  however,  to  a  duty  imposed 
for  the  sake  of  revenue,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  corn  be  a  proper  subject  for  taxation. 
Bui,  at  all  events  such  a  duty  should  be  exceedingly  moderate.  It  would  be  most  inex- 
pedient to  attempt  to  add  largely  to  the  revenue  by  laying  heavy  duties  on  the  prime 
necessary  of  life. 

If  it  be  really  true  that  agriculture  is  more  heavily  taxed  than  any  other  branch  of 
industry,  the  agriculturists  are  entitled  to  demand  tliat  a  duty  be  laid  on  foreign  corn 
when  imported,  corresponding  to  the  excess  of  burdens  affecting  them.  It  has  been 
doubted,  however,  whether  they  are  in  this  predicament.  But  though  the  question  be 
by  no  means  free  from  difficulty,  we  should  be  disposed  to  decide  it  in  the  affirmative, 
being  pretty  well  satisfied  that,  owing  to  the  local  and  other  burdens  laid  on  the  land, 
those  occupying  it  are  really  subjected  to  heavier  taxes  than  any  other  class.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, or  rather,  perhaps,  impossible,  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  precision  what  the 
excess  of  taxes  laid  on  the  agriculturists  beyond  those  laid  on  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants may  amount  to  ;  but  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  if  we  estimate  it  as  making 
an  addition  of  5s.  or  6s.  to  llie  quarter  of  wheat,  we  shall  certainly  he  beyond  tlie  mark. 
—  (See  my  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iv.  p.  369.)  However,  we  should,  in 
a  case  of  tliis  sort,  reckon  it  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  protection  than  of  too 
little;  and  would  not,  therefore,  object  to  a  fixed  duty  of  6s.  or  Is.  a  quarter  being  laid 
on  wheat,  and  a  proportional  duty  being  laid  on  other  species  of  grain.  Under  micIi  a 
system  the  ports  would  be  always  open.  The  duty  would  not  be  so  great  as  to  interpose 
any  very  formidable  obstacle  to  importation.  Every  one  would  know  beforehand  the 
extent  to  which  it  would  operate ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  just  rights  and  interests  of 
the  agriculturists,  and  of  every  other  class,  would  be  maintained  unimpaired. 

When  a  duty  is  laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  for  the  equitable  purpose  of 
countervailing  the  peculiar  duties  laid  on  the  corn  raised  at  home,  an  equivalent  drawback 
ought  to  be  allowed  on  its  exportation.  ''  In  allowing  this  drawback,  we  are  merely 
returning  to  the  farmer  a  tax  which  he  has  already  paid,  and  which  he  must  have,  to 
place  him  in  a  fair  state  of  competition  in  the  foreign  market,  not  only  with  the  foreign 
producer,  but  with  his  own  countrymen  who  are  producing  other  commodities.  It  is 
essentially  different  from  a  bounty  on  exportation,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
bounty  is  usually  understood ;  for,  by  a  bounty,  is  generally  meant  a  tax  levied  on  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  corn  unnaturally  cheap  to  the  foreign  consumer  ; 
whereas  what  I  propose  is  to  sell  our  corn  at  the  price  at  which  we  can  really  afford  to 
produce  it,  and  not  to  add  to  its  price  a  tax  which  shall  induce  the  foreigner  rather  to 
purchase  it  from  some  other  country,  and  deprive  us  of  a  trade  which,  under  a  system 
of  free  competition,  we  might  have  selected."  —  (  Ricardo  on  Protection  to  Agriculture, 
p.  53.) 

A  duty  accompanied  with  a  drawback,  as  now  stated,  would  not  only  be  an  equitable 
arrangement,  but  it  would  be  liighly  for  the  advantage  of  farmers,  without  being  injurious 
to  any  one  else.  The  radical  defect,  as  already  shown,  of  the  system  followed  from  1815 
down  to  the  present  moment,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  respects  agriculture,  is,  that  it  forces 
up  prices,  in  years  when  the  harvest  is  deficient,  while  it  leaves  the  market  to  be  glutted 
when  it  is  abundant.  But  while  a  constant  duty  of  6s.  would  secure  to  the  home 
growers  all  the  increase  of  price  which  the  regard  due  to  the  interests  of  others  should 
allow  them  to  realise  in  a  bad  year,  the  drawback  oi  6s.,  by  enabling  them  to  export  in 
an  unusually  plentiful  year,  would  i>revent  the  markets  from  being  overloaded,  and 
prices  from  falling  to  the  ruinous  extent  that  they  now  occasionally  do.  Such  a  plan 
would  render  the  business  of  a  corn  dealer,  and  of  agriculture,  comparatively  secure ;  and 
would,  therefore,  provide  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  them  both.  We  are  astonished 
that  the  agriculturists  have  not  taken  this  view  of  the  matter.  If  they  be  really  entitled 
to  a  duty  on  foreign  corn,  on  account  of  their  being  heavier  taxed  than  the  other  classes 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  they  must  also  \m  entitled  to  a  corresjionding  drawback.  And 
it  admits  of  demonstration,  that  their  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  coninnmity,  would 
be  far  better  promoted  by  sucli  a  duty  and  drawl)ack  as  we  have  suggested,  than  they  can 
ever  be  by  any  system  of  mere  duties,  how  high  soever  they  may  be  carried. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  levy  the  duty 
when  the  home  price  became  very  high,  and  that,  consequently,  it  would  be  every  now 
and  then  necessary  to  suspend  it.      But  this  objection  does  not 'seem  to  be  by  ai.y  means 
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so  formidable  as  it  has  sometimes  been  represented.  It  may,  we  think,  be  concluded  on 
unassailable  grounds,  that  were  the  ports  constantly  open  under  a  moderate  fixed  duty 
and  an  equivalent  drawback,  extreme  fluctuations  of  price  would  be  very  rare.  Suppos- 
ing it  were  enacted,  that  when  the  home  price  rises  above  a  certain  high  level,  as  80s., 
the  duty  should  cease,  we  believe  the  clause  would  very  seldom  come  into  operation  ;  and 
those  who  object  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  farmers  to  deprive  them  of  the  full  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  highest  prices,  should  recollect  that  in  matters  of  this  sort  it  is 
not  always  either  possible,  or,  if  possible,  prudent,  to  carry  the  soundest  principles  to  an 
extreme ;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  public  interests  will  be  better  consulted  by 
guarding  against  scarcity  and  dearth,  than  by  securing,  at  all  hazards,  a  trifling  though 
just  advantage  to  a  particular  class. 

III.   British  Corn  Trade. 

1.  Quantity  of  Corn  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  —  Attempts  have  sometimes  been 
made  to  compute  the  quantity  of  corn  raised  in  a  country,  from  calculations  founded  on 
the  number  of  acres  in  tillage,  and  on  the  average  produce  per  acre ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  no  accurate  estimate  can  ever  be  framed  of  the  extent  of  land  under  cultivation.  It 
is  perpetually  changing  from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  amount  of  produce  varies  not  only 
with  the  differences  of  seasons,  but  also  with  every  improvement  of  agriculture.  This 
method,  therefore,  is  now  raj-ely  resorted  to ;  and  the  growth  of  corn  is  generally  esti- 
mated from  the  consumption.  The  conclusions  deduced  from  this  criterion  must  indeed 
be  subject  to  error,  as  well  from  variations  in  the  consumption,  occasioned  by  variations 
in  the  price  of  corn,  as  from  the  varying  extent  to  which  other  food  is  used.  But  sup- 
posing the  prices  of  corn  to  be  reduced  to  an  average,  if  the  consumption  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  and  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  were  accurately 
determined,  we  should  be  able,  supposing  the  census  of  the  population  to  be  nearly 
correct,  to  make  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  total  consumption  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  well-informed  and  intelligent  author  of  the  Tracts  on  the  Corn 
Trade,  made  many  curious  investigations,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  mean  annual  con- 
sumption of  corn ;  and  reducing  it  to  the  standard  of  icheat,  he  found  it  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  quarter  for  each  individual,  young  and  old.  This  estimate  has  been  confirmed 
by  a  variety  of  subsequent  researches ;  and,  among  others,  by  inquiries  made  during  the 
scarcity  of  1795  and  1796,  by  the  magistrates  of  Suffolk,  in  42  diflerent  parishes,  in  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  average  consumption  of  each  family,  which  they  found  to  cor- 
respond very  closely  with  INIr.  Smith's  estimate.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
M.  Paucton,  the  intelligent  author  of  the  I'Ictrolopie,  estimates  the  mean  annual  average 
consumption  in  France,  when  reduced  to  the  standard  of  wheat,  at  about  10  bushels  for 
each  individual ;  and  as  the  French  consume  considerably  more  bread,  and  less  animal 
food,  than  the  English,  this  estimate  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  that  of 
Mr.  Smith. 

Having  taken  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1 765  at  6,000,000,  Mr.  Smith 
reckoned  the  consumers  of  each  kind  of  grain,  the  quantity  consumed  by  each  individual, 
and  hence,  the  whole  consumed  by  man,  to  be  as  follows :  — 

Estimated  Popu-  Average  ('on-  Consumed 

lation  of  England  sumption  of  by  Manv 

and  Wales.  each  Person. 

3,750,000  consumers  of  wheat,  at  1  quarter  each                    ....  3,750,000 

739,000  da  of  barley,  at  If  da                ..-..--  1,016,125 

888,000  da  of  rye,  at  1 J  da                   ......  999,000 

623,000  da  of  oats,  at  i;'|  do.                    -                  -                  -                  -                  -           -  l,791,2a» 

Consumed  by  man     .-_.-.-  7,556,350 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Smith  estimated  the  wheat  distilled,  made  into  starch,  &c.                  -  90,(XiO 

Barley  used  in  malting,  &c.                    .....--  3,417,000 

Kye  for  hogs,  &c.        --------               -  31,000 

Oats  for  horses,  &c                  ------           .  2,46l,.'K)0 

Total  of  home  consumption      ......    13,555,850 

Add  excess  of  exports  over  imports  -  -  -  -         3y8,ii24 

13,9>4,47* 
AM  seed  (one  tenth)  ...-.-      1,395,447 

Total  growth  of  all  kinds  of  grain  in  England  and  Wales  in  1765  -  -  -    15,349,921 

This  estimate,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  include  either  Scotland  or  Ireland;  and 
later  inquiries  have  rendered  it  probable  that  I\Ir.  Smith  underrated  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  by  nearly  1,000,000.  The  most  eminent  agriculturists  seem  also  to 
be  of  ojiinion  that  the  allowance  for  seed  ought  to  be  stated  as  high  as  a  seventh. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  availing  himself  of  the  information  respecting  the  numbers  of  the 
people  furnished  under  the  population  act  of  1800,  estimated  the  total  consumption  of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  Great  Britain  at  that  epoch  at  27,185,300  quarters, 
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whereof  wheat  constituted  7,076,100  quarters.  The  crops  of  1800  and  of  1801  being 
unusually  deficient,  tlic  importation  in  these  years  was  proportionally  great ;  hut  excluding 
these  scarcities,  the  total  average  excess  of  all  sorts  of  grain  imported  from  Ireland  and 
foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain  over  the  exports  had  previously  amounted  to  about 
1,000,000  quarters,  which  deducted  from  27,185,300,  leaves  26,185,300,  to  which  if 
we  add  one  seventh  as  seed,  we  shall  have  29,925,057  quarters  as  the  average  growth  of 
Great  Britain  in  1800. 

The  population  of  Ireland,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1821,  amounted  to  very 
near  7,000,000,  and  probably  at  present  exceeds  8,000,000.  The  greatest  portion  of  its 
inhabitants  are,  it  is  true,  supported  by  the  potato,  and  seldom  or  never  taste  bread ;  but 
we  shall  perhaps  be  within  the  mark,  if  we  estimate  the  number  of  those  fed  on  the 
various  kinds  of  corn  at  3,000,000,  and  the  average  quantity  of  the  difterent  sorts  of 
grain  consumed  by  each  individual  at  2  quarters.  This  would  give  6,000,000  quarters 
as  the  total  consumption  of  Ireland. 

But  the  population  of  Great  Britain  increased,  from  10,942,000  in  1800,  to  16,537,000 
in  1831  ;  and  both  Mr.  Western  and  Dr.  Colquhoun  concurred  in  estimating  the  average 
consumption  of  the  whole  empire,  in  1812  and  1814,  at  about  35,000,000  quarters. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Colquhoun's  estimate  :  — 


Si>ecies  of  Grain. 

Estimated 
A  verage  of  the 
Population  of 
Great  Briuin 
and  Ireland. 

Each 

Person 

averaged. 

Consumed 
b:r  Man. 

Consumed  by 
Animals. 

Used  in  Beer 
and  Spirits. 

Used  in  va- 
rious Manu- 
factures. 

Total  of 
Quarters. 

Wheat 

Barley     . 

Oats 

Rxe 

Beans  and  peas    - 

Totals      - 

9,000,000 

1,500,000 

4,500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

Qitariers, 

1 

!i 
1' 

Quarters. 

9,000,000 

1,875,000 

6,750,000 

625,000 

500,000 

Quarters. 

210,000 

10,200,000 

59,000 

1,360,000 

Quarters. 

4,250,000 

Quarters. 

170,000 
1,000 

9,170,000 
6,3,35,000 
16,950,000 
685,000 
1,81.0,000 

16,0011,000     1 

18,750,000     11,829,000 

4,250,000  1     171,000 

35,000,000  1 

Dr.  Colquhoun  has  made  no  allowance  for  seed  in  this  estimate ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tliat  he  has  underrated  the  con.sumption  of  oats  by  at  least  one  half  quarter  in 
the  consumption  of  each  of  the  4,500,000  individuals  he  supposes  fed  on  them,  or  by 
2,2.')0,000  quarters.  Adding,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Colquhoun's  estimate  5,500,000  quarters 
for  seed,  and  2,250,000  quarters  for  the  deficiency  of  oats,  it  will  bring  it  to  42,750,000 
quarters;  and  taking  the  increase  of  population  since  1813  into  account,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  that  the  annual  average  consumiition  of  the  dilferent  kinds  of  grain  in  the 
United  Kingdom  can  now  be  estimated  at  less  than  forty-four  millions  of  quarters, 
exclusive  of  seed,  and  at  fiftt-t^vo  millions  when  it  is  included.  Assuming  this  estimate 
to  be  correct,  and  the  proportion  of  wheat  to  amount  to  twelve  millions  of  quarters,  the 
progressive  consumption  will  be  as  follows :  — 

Ctmsumption  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  a  Year,  Six  Months,  a  Month, 

a  Week,  S(c. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

A  year       -           . 

12,000,000 

40,000,000 

52,000,000 

Six  months 

6,(XXJ,000 

20,000,000 

2ii,oo(i,o(;o 

Three  months 

3,000,000 

10,000,000 

13,000,000 

Six  weeks 

1, .000,(100 

5,(H  0,01,0 

e.si  .0,000 

One  month 

1,000,0(K) 

3,3;3.;3.'« 

4,333,333 

Two  weeks        -           -        . 

.5(10,(100 

1,666,665 

2,l(>t!,fi66 

One  week 

250,000 

833,.33.1 

1,0S.!„3.!3 

One  day           .... 

35,714 

ll!M)48 

154,762 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  corn  in  1831  amounted  to  3,541,809  quarters,  being  the 
largest  (|iiantity  ever  brought  into  Great  Britain  in  any  1  year.  Now,  as  this  quantity 
does  not  amoimt  to  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  entire  ])roduce,  it  woidd  seem  as  if  the 
greatest  importation  could  have  but  a  very  slight  influence  on  prices;  but  it  has  been 
already  shown  that  a  very  large  proportion,  perhaps  a  half,  of  the  entire  corn  produced 
in  the  ein]>ire  is  never  brought  to  market,  but  is  ])artly  consumed  by  the  agriculturists, 
and  partly  used  as  .seed  and  in  the  feeding  of  farm  horse.s,  &c.  Hence,  if  we  are  nearly 
right  in  tliis  estimate,  it  follows  that  an  Importation  of  3,500,000  quarters  is  really  equi» 
valent  to  al)out  one  .seventh  ])art  of  the  entire  ])roduce  brought  to  market  in  an  averaga 
year,  and  must  consequently  liavc  a  very  material  influence  in  alleviating  the  pressure  of 
scarcity  in  a  bad  year,  and  in  checking  the  rise  of  prices. 

2.  Regulations  under  which  the  Corn  Trade  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  conducted.-— 
The.se  regulations  are  embodied  in  the  act  9  Geo.  4.  c.  60.,  an  abstract  of  which  is  sub- 
joined :  — 

Sections  1.  and  2.  repeal  the  acts  .W  Geo.  .*!.  c.  ?6.,  3  Geo.  4.  c.  60.,  and  7  &  8  Geo  4.  c.  58.,  and  (0  much  of 
the  act  6 Geo.  4.  c.  111.  a.*  imi>oses  duties  on  the  importation  of  buck-whent  and  Indian  com. 

1'  K 
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Forct'gn  Corn  mat/  be  importrd  on  Payment  of  the  Duties 'specified.  —  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that 
corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country,  or  of  any 
British  possession  out  of  Europe,  should  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  con. 
sumption,  upon  the  payment  of  duties  to  be  regulated  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  average  price 
of  British  corn  made  up  and  published  in  manner  hercin-after  required;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that 
there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  to  his  IMajesty,  upon  all  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  the  several  duties  specified  and  set  forth  in 
the  table  annexed  to  this  act ;  and  that  the  ^aid  duties  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  in  such 
and  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  the  several  duties  of  customs  mentioned  and  enumerated  in  the 
table  of  duties  of  customs  in\vard9  annexed  to  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  111.  —  \  3. 

The  following  is  the  table  referred  to :  — 


If  imparled  from  any  foreign  Country: 
TTAeai;— According    to   the   averaere   price    of 

wheat,  made  up  and  published  in  manner 

required  by  law  ;  inJeluet, 
Whenever  such  price  ^hall  be  62t.  and  under 

634.  the  quarter,  the  duty  sliall  be  for  every 

quarter  .  -  -  . 

"Whenever  such  price  shall  be  63j.  and  under 

64<.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 

quarter  .  .  .  - 

Whenever  such  price  shall  he  6ts.  and  under 

C5*.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  bcf  for  every 

quarter  .  .  .  - 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  65*.  and  under 

66*.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 

quarter  -  -  -  - 

AViienever  such  price  shall  be  06*.  and  under 

67».  the  quarter,  the  duly  shall  be  for  every 

quarter  -  - 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  G7s.  and  under 

6Sj,  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 

au  ^rte^  .... 

whenever  such  price  shall  be  6S».  and  under 

69*.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 

Quarter  -  - 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  69*.  and  under 

70*.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 

quarter  -  - 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  70*.  and  under 

71*.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 

^^^lenever  such  price  shall  le  71*.  and  under 
72*.  the  quarter,  the  duty  sjiall  be  for  every 
quarter  -  -  -  - 

Wnenever  such  price  shall  be  72*.  and  under 
73*.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  -  .  .  . 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  73*. 
the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter 

'Whenever  sufh  price  shall  be  under  62*.  and 
not  under  61*.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  -  - 

And  in  respect  of  each  integrral  shilling,  or  any 
part  of  e.Tch  integral  shillinf;  by  which  such 
price  shall  he  under  61*.,  such  duty  shall  be 
increased  by  1*. 
Barley :  —  Whenever  the  average  price  of  barley, 
made  up  and  published  in  manner  required 
by  law,  shall  be  33*.  and  under  54*.  the 
quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  - 

And  in  respect  of  ev^ry  jntefyral  'shilling  by 
which  such  price  shnll  he  above  33*.,  such 
duty  shall  be  decreased  by  1*.  Ct/.,  until  i.uch 
price  shall  be  41*. 

Whenever  such  nri'-e  shall  be  at  or  above  41*., 
the  duty  shall  oe  for  tvcry  quarter 

Whenever  such  price  sha'l  be  under  33*.  and  j 
not  under  32*.,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  j 
quarter  -  -   '  -  .  ' 

And  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any  ' 
part  of  each  integral  shilling,  by  which  such  j 
jiriie  sha  I  be  under  32*.,  such'duty  shall  be 
increa'^ed  by  1*.  6fi. 
Oa/* ;  — W'ht  never  the  average  price  of  oats, 
made  up  and  published  in  manner  required 
by  law,  shall  be  25*.  and  under  26*.  the  I 
quaiter,  the  dutv  sha'l  lie  for  every  quarter  - 

And  in  nspect  of  every  integral  shilling  by  ! 
which  such  price  shall  be  above  25*.,  such  I 
duty  shall  be  decreased  by  1*.  6d.,  until  such 
price  shall  be  31*. 

W  henevor  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  31*.,  ( 
the  duty  shall  tie  for  every  quarter 
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Mlienever  such  price  shall  be  under  25*.  and 
not  under  24*.,  the  duty  shall  be  for  everv 
quarter  -  .  .  '- 

And  in  respect  of  each  intcpral  shillinir,  or  anv 
part  of  each  integral  shilling,  by  which  sucfi 
price  sha  1  be  under  24*.  such  duty  shall  be 
increased  by  Is.  (id. 
Rye,  Pais,  and  Beans  :  —  A\Tienever  the  avcra'.'e 
price  of  rve,  or  of  peas,  or  of  beans,  made  up 
and  published  in  manner  required  by  1-w, 
shall  lie  36*.  and  under  37*.  the  quarter,  the 
duty  sh.tU  be  for  every  quarter 

And  in  respect  of  every  integral  shilling  b\ 
which  such  price  shall  l>e  above  36*.,  such 
dtitv  shiU  be  decreased  by  1*.  &£/.,  until  such 
nrice  f.'.  0..1  be  46*. 

Avhenever  such  pric-^  shall  be  at  or  above  46*., 
the  duty  shdl  be  for  every  quaner 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  36*.  and 
not  under  35*.,  the  duty  shall  le  for  every 
quarter  ... 

And  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any 
part  of  each  intci^ral  shilling,  hv  which  such 
price  shall  be  und  r  35*.,  su^hdutv  shall  be 
mcre^sedby  \s.Gd. 
WJieut  Meal  aw)  FUurt  —  For  every  barrel,  being 
19G  bs.,  a  dutv  equal  in  ainount  to  the  duty 
pavable  on  3S.V  gallons  of  wheat. 
Oatmeal :— Vox  e"vcr>  quantity   of  ISl.^   lbs,,   a 
duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on 
a  quarte   of  oats. 
Maize  or ludian  Com,  Uuck'Wheat,  DearyOr  BitiR : 
~-  For  every  quarter,  a  duty  equal  in  amount 
to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  barley. 

//  the  Produce  of  and  import^  from  any  British 
Possession  in  North  America,  or  tlservhere  out  qf 
Europe. 
Wheat :  —  For  everv  quarter 
L'nt  1  the  price  of*  Briti^h  wheat,  made  np  and 
putiliahid  in  manner  required  by  law,  shall 
tie  67*.  piT  quarter. 
Whenever  such  mice  shall  be  at  or  above  67*., 
the  dutv  sh.ill  ne  for  every  quarter 
Barley  :  —  For  everv  quarter 
Until  the  price  of  firiiish  barley,  made  up  and 
published  in  manner  required  by  law,  shall 
b  '  3t*.  per  quarter. 
"Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  34*., 
the  duty  sh.-.l!  he  for  evt-ry  quarter 
Oats  :       For  every  quarter 

Tntil  the  pr.ce  of  Bri'ish  oats,  made  up  and 
published  in  manner  required  by  law,  shall 
lie  25*.  per  quarter. 
■Whenever  sucn  price  shall  be  at  or  above  25*., 
the  duty  shall  beforev  ry  quarter 
Rye,  Pras,  and  Bcatis  :  —  For  everv  quarter 
LJntil  the  price  of  British  r\e,  or  of  jieas,  or  of 
beans,  made  up  and  pul>fish«l  in  manner  re- 
quired by  law,  shall  be  41*. 
M'henever  such  i>rice  shall  be  at  or  above  41*., 
the  duty  shall  be  for  everv  qu  irter 
Wheat  Mr.it  ami  Flour:  —  For  everv  barrel   Iwing 
I'Jfi  li<s.,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty 
payable  on  38^  gallons  of  wheat. 
Oatmral :  —  for  every  quantity  of  181^  lbs.,  a 
dutv  •  qual  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on 
a  quartf  r  of  oats- 
Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  Buck-Wheat,  Bear,  or  Bigg : 
—  For  every  quarter,  a  duty  equal  in  amount 
to  the  duty  payable  on  a  qii.iner  of  barley. 
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Regulations  to  be  obsert^ed  upon  skipping  Com  from  any  British  Possession  out  of  Europe,  Ac.  —  No  com, 
gram,  meal,  or  flour  shall  he  shipped  from  any  port  in  any  British  possession  out  of  Europe,  as  being  the 
produce  of  any  such  possession,  until  the  owner  or  proprietor  or  shipper  thereof  shall  have  nia^ie  and  sub- 
ecrihed,  before  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of  shipment,  a  declaration  in 
wnlMip,specitying  the  quantity  of  each  sort  of  such  corn,  grain,  or  fiour,  and  that  the  same  was  the  nro- 
duce  ot  some  British  po-^session  out  of  Europe  to  be  named  in  such  declaration,  nor  until  such  owner  or 
proprietor  or  shipper  shall  have  obtained  from  the  collector  or  olht>r  chief  otticer  of  the  customs  at  the 
said  port  a  certificate,  under  his  signature,  of  the  quantitv  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  so  decUrcJ  to  be 
shipped  ;  and  before  any  corn,  grain,  nK\il,  or  flour  sh'.Il  be  entered  at  anv  port  or  place  in  the  UnitPd 
Kingdom,  as  being  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  out  of  Europe,  the  master  o(  the  ship  importing 
the  same  shall  produce  and  deliver  to  the  collector  or  other  chief  olticer  of  customs  of  the  i>ort  or  place  of 
importation  a  copy  oi  such  declaration,  certified  to  be  a  true  and  accurate  copy  thereof,  under  the  hand  of 
the  crdlector  or  other  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of  shipment  before  whom  the  same  was  made, 
together  with  the  certificate,  signed  by  the  said  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  customs,  of  the  quantity 
of  corn  so  declared  to  be  shipped  ;  and  such  master  shall  also  make  and  subscribe,  before  the  collector  or 
other  chief  ofhcer  of  customs  at  the  port  or  place  of  importation,  a  declaration  in  writing,  that  the  several 
qumtities  of  corn,  gr^in,  meal,  or  fiour  on  board  .<:uch  ship,  and  propo>ed  to  be  entered  under  the  autho- 
rity of  such  declaration,  are  the  same  that  were  mcnt-onrd  and  referred  to  in  th^'  declaration  and 
certthcate  produced  by  him,  without  any  admixture  or  addition  ;  and  if  any  person  shall,  in  any  such 
declaration,  wilMiHy  and  corruptly  make  any  false  statement  respecting  theplace  of  which  anv  such  corn. 
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grain,  itieal,  or  flour  was  the  produce,  or  respecting  the  iiieptity  of  any  such  com,  grain,  meal,  or  flour, 
»uch  person  shall  forfeit  and  become  liable  to  pay  to  his  Majesty  the  sum  of  100/.,  anil  the  corn,  Bra'>i> 
meal,  or  flour  to  such  (lersoii  belonging,  on  board  any  such  ship,  shall  also  be  torte;ted  ;  and  such  tor. 
feitures  shall  and  may  be  sued  for.  prosecuted,  recovered,  and  applied  in  such  and  the  same  irianner  in  all 
respects  as  any  forfeiture  incurred  under  and  by  virtue  of  tiie  said  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  111.  :  Provided  always, 
that  the  declarations  aforesaid  shall  not  be  required  in  respect  of  any  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  which 
shall  have  been  shipped  uitliin  3  n-.onths  next  after  the  passing  of  this  act.  —  ^  4. 

I'<nailyfor  hii/x/rliiii;  Ma/I  or  ground  Cum.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  iroijort,  from  parts  beyond  the 
seas  into  "the  I'luted  Kingdom,  for  consumption  there,  any  malt,  or  to  import,  for  coiisumption  into  Great 
Britain,  anv  corn  ground,  except  wheat  meal,  wheat  flour,  and  oatmeal;  or  to  import,  for  consumption, 
any  corn  ground  into  Ireland  ;  and  that  if  any  such  article  as  aforesaid  shall  be  imported  contrary  to  the 
pr^>vision^  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^5.  .    . 

Account  of  Cum  and  Flour  imporltd,  Jir.  to  be  publislud  in  the  Gazelle  monthly.— The  commissioners  of 
his  Majesty's  customs  shall,  once  in  each  calendar  month,  cause  to  be  published  in  the  London  (Jazettean 
account  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  sort  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  aim  flour  respectively,  which  shall  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  also  an  account  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  sort  of  the 
corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour  respectively,  upon  which  the  (iutiesof  importation  shall  have  been  paid  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  calendar  month  next  preceding ;  together  with  an  account  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  each  sort  of  the  said  corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour  resiiectively  remaining  in  warehouse  at  the  end 
of  such  next  preceiliiig  calendar  month.  —  ^6. 

Section  7.  enacts,  that  if  any  foreign  state  shall  subject  British  vessels,  goods,  &c.,  to  any  higher  duties 
or  charges  than  are  levied  on  the  vessels,  &c.  of  other  countries,  his  Majesty  may  prohibit  the  importation 
of  corn  from  such  state. 

WeeKly  Itelums  of  Purchases  and  Sales  of  Corn  to  be  made  in  the  Places  herein  menlioned.  —  And 
whereas  it  is  necessary,  lor  regulating  the  amount  of  such  duties,  that  eflcctual  provis  on  should  l.e  made 
for  ascertaining  from  'time  to  time  the  average  prices  of  Uritish  corn  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  weekly 
returns  of  the  purchases  and  sales  of  British  corn  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  herein-after  directe.,  in 
the  following  cities  and  towns ;  tthat  is  to  sav,)  London,  Uxbridjie,  Hertford,  Royston,  Chelmsford,  Col- 
chester, Kumford,  Maidstone,  Canterburv,  Dartf.ird,  Chichester,  Guildford,  Ix-wes,  Rye,  Bedtor,!, 
Windsor,  .'\vle^bury,  Ipswich,  Woodbridg'e,  Sudbury,  Huntingdon,  Hadleigh,  Stowmarket,  Bury  Saint 
Edmunds,  Bcccles,  Bungav,  Lowestoft,  Cambridge,  Ely,  Wisbeach,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  Thetford, 
Watton.  Diss,  East  Uereh'am,  Harlestoii,  Holt,  Avlesham,  Eakenham,  North  Walsham,  Lincoln,  Gains- 
borough,  Glanfonl  Bridge,  Lowth,  Boston,  Skalord,  Stamford,  Spalding,  Derby,  Northampton,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Worcester,  Coventry,  Beading,  ()xlbr<l,  WaktlirUl,  \Varmiii>tir,  Biriniiigham,  Leeds, 
Newark,  York,  Bridlington,  Beverkv,  Howiieii,  Sliettield,  lUiM,  VVhitliy,  New  Malton,  Durham,  Stockton, 
Darlington,  Sunderland,  Barnard  Castle,  Walsinghani,  BeUiiui,  Hexham,  Newcastle-upon.Tyne,  Moi- 
leth,  Alnwick,  Beiwick-upon-Tweed,  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Cm  kerniouth,  Penrith,  Egremont,  Appleby, 
Kirkby-ir.-Keiidal,  Liverpool,  Ulverston,  Lancaster,  Preston,  Wigati,  Warrington,  Manchester,  lioltoii, 
Chester,  Nantwich,  iMiddlewich,  Four  Lane  Ends,  Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Carnarvon,  Havcrtbrd  West, 
Carmarthen,  Cardifj;  Gloucester,Cirencester,  Tedbury,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Tewkesbury,  Bristol,  'I'aunton, 
Wells,  Bridgewater,  Erome,  Chard,  Monmouth,  Abergavenny,  Chepstow,  Pont-y-pool,  Exeter.  Barn, 
staple,  Plymouth,  Totnes.s,  Tavistock,  Kingsbriclge,  Truro,  ISodmin,  Launceston,  liedruth,  Helstone, 
Saint  Austel,  Blandford,  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Sherbourne,  Shaston,  Waroham,  Winchester,  Annoier, 
Basingstoke.  Fareham.  Havant,  Newport,  King  wood.  Si  utliamptou,  and  Portsmouth  ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  duly  collecting  and  transmitting  such  weekly  returns  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  appointed  in  each  ot 
the  said  cities  and  towns,  in  manner  lierein.after  directed,  a  lit  and  proper  person  to  be  inspector  of  corn 
returns.  —  \  S. 

Appointing  Comptroller  of  Corn  Returns.  —  Tt  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  appoint  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  be  comptroller  of  corn  returns,  for  the  purposes  hereiii-alter  mentioned,  and  to  grant  to  such 
comptroller  of  corn  returns  such  salary  and  allowances  as  to  his  Majesty  .^liall  seem  meet :  Provided  always, 
that  such  person  shall  be  appointed  io  and  shall  hold  such  his  olllce  curing  his  Maje^ty's  pleasure,  and 
not  otherwise  ;  and  shall  at  all  times  conform  tuai.d  obey  such  lawful  in-.tructioiis,  touching  the  execution 
of  the  duties  of  such  his  olhce,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  given  to  him  by  the  Lords  of  the  committee 
of  privy  council  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  foreign  plantatioi.s. 
—  K  9. 

■Sections  10,  11,  12.  embody  the  comptroller's  oath,  enact  tliat  he  shall  execute  his  office  in  person  and 
not  by  deputy,  provide  for  sui'plying  his  plai  e  during  illness  or  absence,  and  authorise  him  to  send  and 
receive  letters  relating  exclusively  to  the  duties  ol  his  office  free  of  postage. 

Sections  18.  and  14.  authorise  the  lord  Ma) or  and  aldermen  to  appoint  an  inspector  for  the  city  of 
London,  who  is  to  oo  the  duty  in  jierson,  &c. 

Sections  15,  111.  and  17-  declare  that  no  person  shall  he  eligible  to  the  office  of  corn  inspector  in  the  city 
of  London,  who  shall  be  engaged  in  trade  as  a  miller,  maltster,  or  corn  factor,  or  be  anywise  concerned  in 
the  bu}ing  of  corn  lor  sale,  or  in  the  sale  of  bred  made  thereol  ;  they  also  embody  the  oath  tlie  inspector 
is  to  take,  and  provide  for  the  enrolment  of  his  .'ippoinliiient. 

Dealers  in  Cum  in  London  Io  deliver  in  a  Diclaiuiiun  Io  the  Lord  Mayor,  S[C.  —  Every  person  who  shall 
carry  on  trade  or  Liuiness  in  the  city  of  Ixmdoii,  or  within  5  miles  Irom  the  Koyal  Exchange  in  the  said 
city,  an  a  corn  factor,  or  as  an  agent  employed  in  the  saleof  British  corn,  and  every  person  who  shall  sell 
any  British  coin  within  the  present  Corn  Exchange  in  Mark  Lane  in  the  said  city,  or  within  any  other 
building  or  place  whicii  now  is  or  may  herealter  be  used  within  the  city  of  London,  or  within  5  miles  from 
the  Koyal  Exchange  in  the  said  city,  lor  such  and  the  like  jiurposes  for  which  the  said  Corn  Exchange  in 
Mark  Lane  hath  ;>eeii  and  is  used,  shall,  befi.re  he  or  they  shall  carry  on  trade  or  business,  or  sell  any 
corn  in  manner  afore-aid,  makcand  deliver  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  1  of  the  aldermen  of  thccity  of  London, 
a  tieclaiatlon  in  the  following  words;  (that  is  to  say,) 

"  I  A.  B.  do  declare,  that  the  returns  to  be  by  me  made,  conform.ibly  to  an  act  passed  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  'Jure  set  forth  l/ie  lille  (fthisaci'},  of  the  quantities  and 

Iirices  of  British  corn  which  henceforth  shall  be  by  or  for  me  sold  or  delivered,  shall,  to  the  best  of  my 
.nowledgc  and  belief,  contain  tlie  whole  quantity,  and  no  more,  of  the  corn  bono  fide  sold  and  delivered 
by  or  lor  me  within  the  periods  to  whicli  such  returns  respectively  shall  refer,  with  the  prices  of  such  corn 
and  the  names  ol  the  l)U>ers  respectively,  and  of  the  persons  for  whom  such  corn  shall  have  been  sold  by 
me  respectively ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  the  said  returns  shall  in  all  respects  be  conformable  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  act." 

Which  declaration  shall  be  in  writing,  and  ehall  bo  subscribed  with  the  hand  of  the  person  so  making  the 
same;  and  the  I..ord  Mayor  or  rucli  alderman  as  aforesaid  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  lime  being  shall 
and  he  is  hereby  required  to  deliver  a  certilicate  thereof,  under  his  hand,  to  the  inspector  of  corn  returns 
for  the  city  of  London,  to  be  by  him  registered  in  a  book  to  be  by  him  provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Dealers  in  Corn  to  make  Ilcturvs  to  Corn  Itispectur.  —  Every  such  corn  factor  and  other  person  as  aforc> 
said,  who  is  hercin-before  required  to  make  and  who  shall  have  made  such  declaration  as  aforesaid  shall 
and  he  or  she  is  hereby  required  to  return  or  cause  to  be  relumed,  on  Wednesday,  in  each  and  every  week 
to  the  inspector  of  corn  returns  lor  the  city  of  London,  an  ac<  ount  in  writing,  signed  with  his  or  her  owti 
name,  or  the  name  of  his  or  her  agent  duly  authorised  in  that  behalf,  of  the  quantities  of  each  respective 
sort  of  British  corn  by  him  or  her  sold  during  the  week  ending  on  and  including  the  next  preceding  Tucs- 
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day,  with  the  prices  thereof,  and  the  amount  of  every  parcel,  with  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  each 
sort  ol  corn,  and  by  what  measure  or  weight  the  same  was  sold,  and  the  names  of  the  buyers  thereof,  and 
of  the  persons  for  iind  on  behalf  of  whom  such  corn  was  sold;  and  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  such 
inspector  of  corn  returns  to  deliver  to  any  person  making  or  tendering  any  such  returns  a  notice  in  writ- 
ing, requiring  him  or  her  to  declare  and  set  forth  therein  where  and  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  any 
such  Hritish  cum  was  deln  ercd  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof ;  and  every  person  to  whom  any  such 
notice  sliall  be  so  delivered  shall  and  he  or  she  is  hereby  required  to  comply  therewith,  and  to  declare  and 
set  forth  in  such  his  or  her  return  the  several  particulars  aloresaid  —  ^  19. 

Sections '.'U,  i\,2J,H.  and 'J  4.  authori>e  the  appointment  olcorn  inspectors  in  the  places  before-mentioned, 
forbid  those  being  employed  as  such  who  have  within  the  preceding  12  months  been  engaged  in  any  de- 
partment of  the  corn  trade,  or  as  a  miller,  or  maltster,  forbid  those  who  are  ajipointed  from  engaging  in 
>uch  occupations,  prescribe  the  oath  they  are  to  take,  and  provide  for  the  enrolment  of  their  appoint- 
ments, &c. 

Dt'iilcrs  in  Com  in  Cities  and  Totrns  to  male  Declaration.  —  Every  person  who  shall  deal  in  British 
corn  at  or  within  any  such  city  or  town  as  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  at  or  within  any  such  city  or  town  en- 
gage in  or  carry  on  tiie  trade  or  business  of  a  corn  factor,  miller,  maltster,  brewer,  or  distiller,  or  who  shall 
be  the  owner  or  ijrojirietor,  or  part  owner  or  proprietor,  of  any  stage  coaches,  wagons,  carts,  or  other 
carriages  c.irrying  gnoJs  or  passengers  for  hire  to  and  from  any  such  city  or  town,  and  each  and  every 
person  who,  as  a  merchant,  clerk,  agent,  or  otherwise,  shall  purchase  at  any  such  city  r.r  town  any  British 
corn  for  sale,  or  for  the  sale  of  meal,  flour,  malt,  or  bread  made  or  to  be  made  thereof,  shall,  before  he  or 
she  shall  so  deal  in  British  corn  at  any  such  city  or  town,  or  shall  engage  in  or  carry  on  any  such  trade  or 
business  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  purchase  any  British  corn  for  any  such  purpose  as  aforesaid,  at  or  within 
any  such  city  or  town,  make  and  deliver,  in  manner  herein.after  mentioned,  a  declaration  in  the  following 
words  i  ^that  is  to  say,) 

"  I  A.  B.  do  declare,  that  the  returns  to  be  by  me  made  conformably  to  the  act  passed  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  {^liere  set  forth  the  title  of  this  ar^],  of  the  quantities  and 
prices  of  British  corn  which  henceforward  shall  by  or  for  rne  be  bought,  shall,  to  thebest  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  contain  the  whole  quantity,  and  no  more,  of  the  British  corn  honi\  fide  bought  for  or  by  me 
within  the  periods  to  which  such  returns  respectively  shall  refer,  with  the  prices  of  such  corn,  and  the 
names  of  the  sellers  respectively  ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  the  said  returns  shall  in  all  respects  be 
conformable  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act." 

Which  declaration  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be  subscribed  with  the  hand  of  the  person  so  making  the 
same,  and  shall  by  him  or  her,  or  by  his  or  her  a;;ent,  be  delivered  to  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate,  or  to 
some  justice  of  the  peace  for  such  city  or  town,  or  for  the  couiity,  riding,  or  division  in  which  the  same  is 
situate,  who  are  hereby  required  to  deliver  a  certificate  thereof  to  the  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  any 
«uch  city  or  town  as  aforesaid,  to  be  by  him  registered  in  a  book  to  be  by  him  provided  and  kept  for  that 
purpose.  — ',  'io. 

Inspectors  empowered  to  require  such  Declarntionfrom  Corn  Denlers.  — It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
any  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  city  of  London,  or  lor  any  such  other  city  or  town  as  aforesaid,  to 
seri  e  upon  and  deliver  to  any  person  buying  or  selling  corn  in  any  such  city  or  town,  and  who  is  not 
within  the  terms  and  meaning  ol  this  present  act  specially  required  to  make  any  such  declaration  as  afore- 
said, a  notice  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  such  inspector,  requiring  him  to  make  such  decl.iration  as 
aforesaid  ;  and  any  person  upon  whom  such  notice  shall  be  served  as  aforesaid  shall  and  he  is  hereby  re- 
quired to  comply  with  such  notice,  and  to  make  such  declaration  in  such  and  the  same  manner  in  ail 
respects  as  if  he  or  she  liad  been  specially  required  to  make  the  same  by  the  express  provisions  of  this 
piesent  act. —  \  26. 

Com  Dealers  to  mahe  Returns  in  Writing  to  Corn  Inspectors  —  .Ml  persons  who  are  herein-before 
required  to  make  and  who  shall  have  made  such  declaration  as  aforesaid,  shall  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
quired,  on  the  tiist  market  day  which  shall  be  holden  in  each  and  every  week  within  each  and  every  surh 
city  or  town  as  aforesaid  at  or  within  which  they  shall  respectively  deal  in  corn,  or  engage  in  or  carry  on 
any  such  trade  or  business  as  aforesaid,  or  purchase  any  corn  for  any  such  purpose  as  aforesaid,  to  return 
or  cause  to  be  returned,  to  the  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  such  city  or  town,  an  account  in  writing,  signed 
with  their  names  respectively,  of  the  amount  ot  eac  h  and  every  parcel  of  each  respective  sort  of  British 
corn  so  by  them  respectively  bought  during  the  week  ending  on  and  including  the  day  next  preceding 
such  first  market  day  as  aforesaid,  with  the  price  thereof,  and  by  what  weight  or  measure  the  same  was 
so  bought  by  thein,  with  the  names  of  the  sellers  of  each  of  the  said  parcels  respectively,  with  the  names 
of  the  person  or  persons,  if  any  other  than  the  person  making  such  return,  tor  or  on  account  of  whom  the 
same  was  so  bought  and  sold  ;  and  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  such  inspector  ot  corn  returns  to  dC- 
Jiver  to  any  person  making  or  tendering  any  such  return  a  notice  in  writnig,  requiring  him  or  her  to 
declare  and  set  forth  therein  where  and  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  any  such  British  corn  was  delivered 
to  him  or  her  ;  and  every  person  to  whom  any  such  notice  shall  be  delivered  shall  and  he  or  she  is  hereby 
required  to  comply  therewith,  and  to  declare  and  set  forth  in  such  his  or  her  return,  or  in  a  separate 
statement  in  writing,  the  several  particulars  aforesaid.  —  \  27. 

Inspector  not  to  include  lietums  until  he  has  ascertained  that  the  Persons  making  them  have  taken  the 
Declaration  required.  —  No  inspector  of  corn  returns  shall  include,  in  the  return  so  to  be  made  by  them  as 
aforesaid  to  the  comptroller  of  corn  returns,  any  account  of  sales  or  purchases  of  corn,  unless  such  inspec- 
tor shall  have  received  satisfactory  proof  that  the  ]>erson  or  persons  tendering  such  account  hath  made 
the  declaration  herein-before  required, and  hath  delivered  the  same  to  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  or  to 
some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  city  or  town  for  which  such  inspector  shall  be  so  appointed  to  act,  or  to 
some  justice  of  the  jieace  for  the  county,  riding,  or  division  in  which  such  city  or  town  is  situate  — ^  2S. 

Inspector  to  enter  lietums  made  to  him  in  a  Book,  !jc.  —  Every  inspector  of  corn  returns  shall  duly  and 
regularly  enter,  in  a  book  to  be  by  him  provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  several  accounts  of  the 
quantities  and  prices  of  corn  returned  to  him  by  such  persons  respectively  as  aforesaid  ;  and  every  such 
Inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  city  of  London,  and  lor  the  several  other  cities  and  towns  aforesaid,  shall 
in  each  and  every  week  return  to  the  comptroller  of  corn  returns  an  account  of  the  weekly  quantities  and 
prices  of  the  several  .sorts  of  British  corn  sold  in  the  city  or  town  for  which  he  is  appointed  inspe<tor, 
according  to  the  returns  so  made  to  him  as  aforesaid,  and  in  such  form  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  pre- 
tcribed  and  directe<i  by  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  retui  ns  ;  and  the  said  returns  shall  be  so  made  to  the 
said  comptroller  by  the  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  city  of  London  on  Friday  in  each  week,  and  by 
the  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  several  other  cities  and  towns  as  aforesaid  within  i  days  next  after 
the  first  market  day  holden  in  each  and  every  week  in  any  such  city  or  town. —  \  29. 

Average  Prices  to  be  made  up  and  published  every  If'eek.  —  The  average  prices  of  all  British  corn,  by 
which  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  said  duties  shall  be  regulated,  shall  be  made  up  and  compute<l  on  Thurs- 
day  in  each  and  every  week  in  manner  following  ;  ^that  is  to  say,  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returnsshall 
on  such  Thursday  in  each  week,  from  the  returns  received  by  him  durins;  the  week  next  preceding,  ending 
on  and  including  the  Saturday  in  such  preceding  week,  add  together  the  total  quantities  of  each  sort  of 
British  corn  respectively  appearing  by  such  returns  to  have  been  sold,  and  the  total  prices  lor  which  the 
same  shall  thereby  appear  to  have  been  sold,  and  shall  divide  the  amount  of  such  tot.il  prices  re<pfCtively 
by  the  amount  of  such  total  quantities  of  each  sort  of  British  corn  respectively,  and  the  sum  p.odiicel 
Iherebv  shall  be  added  to  the  sums  in  like  manner  prodiiceii  in  the  5  weeks  innnedia.t_cj.y  ;>rcce  iiig 'he 
fame,  and  the  amount  of  such  sums  so  added  shall  be  divide.l  by  fi,  and  ilie  sum  ti.cre-iy  given  Siiall  be 
dcen'.ed  and  taken  to  be  the  aj,'gregate  average  price  ol  each  .-ucli  sort  of  British  corn  respectively,  tor  the 
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purpose  of  regulating  and  ascertaining  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  said  duties  ;  and  the  said  comptroller 
of  corn  return>  shall  cause  such  aggregate  weekly  averages  to  be  published  in  the  next  succeeding  (iiizctte, 
and  shall  on  Thursday  in  each  week  transmit  a  certificate  of  such  aggregate  average  prices  of  each  sort  of 
British  corn  to  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  ol  the  customs  at  each  of  the  several  ports  of  ihe  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  du'ies  to  he  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  from 
tune  to  time  be  regulated  and  governed  at  each  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  respectively  by  the 
aggregate  average  prices  of  British  corn  at  the  time  of  the  entry  for  home  consumption  of  any  corn,  grain, 
meal,  or  flour  chargeable  with  any  such  duty,  as  such  aggregate  average  prices  shall  appear  and  be  stated 
in  the  last  of  such  certiticates  as  aforesaid  w'hich  sliall  have  been  received  as  aforesaid  by  the  coUucloi  or 
other  chief  officer  of  customs  at  such  port.  —  ',-  30. 

IIow  Qufintilies  qf  Corn  an-  to  be  computed.  —  In  the  rclurns  so  to  be  made  as  aforesaid  to  the  romp, 
troller  of  corn  returns,  and  in  the  publications  so  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  London  Gazette,  and 
in  the  certificate  so  to  be  transmitted  by  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  to  such  collectors  or  other 
chief  officers  of  the  customs  as  aforesaid,  the  quantities  of  each  sort  of  British  corn  respectively  shall  be 
computed  and  set  forth  by,  according,  and  with  reference  to  the  imperial  standard  gallon.  —  5  o). 

ComptroUer  may  use  the  present  Averages.  —  Until  a  sullicient  number  of  weekly  returns  shall  have  been 
received  by  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  under  this  act,  to  atlbrd  such  aggregate  average  prices  of 
Brit'sh  corn  as  aforesaid,  the  weekly  average  prices  of  British  corn  published  by  him  immediately  betore 
the  passing  of  this  act  shall  by  him  be  used  and  referred  to  in  making  such  calculations  as  alorcaid,  in 
such  and  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  made  up  and  taken  under  and  in  pursuance  ot  this 
act  —  ^  3'-'. 

Il'hat  shall  he  deemed  Byitish  Corn.  —  All  corn  or  grain,  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  British  corn  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  —  ^33. 

Provisions  of  this  Act  may  he  api'lied  to  any  Town  in  the  United  Kingdo^ii.  — For  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  average  price  of  corn  and  grain  sold  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any  order  or  orders  to  be  by  him  made,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  direct  that  the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  regards  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  and  the  making  of  weekly  returns,  shall  be  ai)plicable  to  any  cities  or  towns  within  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  shall  be  named  in  any  such  order  or  orders  in  council  : 
I'roviiied  always,  that  the  returns  so  received  from  such  towns  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  averages 
made  up  for  the  puqiose  of  regulating  the  duties  payable  upon  foreign  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour.  —  §  34. 

Section  So.  i)rovides  tor  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  present  comptrollers  and  inspectors. 

If  Hetvrns  ate  untrue.  Com />t  rot/er  to  lay  a  Statement  thereof  before  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.  — 
If  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  shall  at  any  time  see  cause  to  believe  that  any  return  so  to  be  made 
as  aforesaid  to  any  such  inspector  of  corn  returns  tor  the  city  of  London,  or  for  any  other  such  city  or 
town  35  aforesaid,  is  fraudulent  or  untrue,  the  said  comptroller  shall  and  he  is  hereby  required,  with  all 
convenient  expedition,  to  lay  before  Ihe  Lords  of  the  said  committee  of  privy  council  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  such  his  belief;  and  if,  ujion  consideration  of  any  such  statement,  the  said  Lords  of  thesaiil 
committee  shall  direct  the  said  comptroller  to  omit  any  such  return  in  the  computation  of  such  aggregate 
weekly  average  price  as  aforesaid,  then  and  in  that  case,  but  not  otherwise,  the  said  comptroller  of  corn 
returns  shall  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to  omit  any  such  return  in  the  computation  of  such  aggregate 
weekly  average  price.  —  ^  36. 

Section  37.  enacts,  that  corn  dealers  having  made  the  declaration  previous  to  this  act  shall  transmit 
returns  and  comply  with  the  rules  hereby  required. 

Comptroller  to  issue  Directions  respectini;  Inspection  qf  Hoohs  of  Inspectors.  — The  comptroller  of  corii 
returns  shall  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  from  time  to  time,  in  pursuance  of  any  instructions  which  he 
shall  receive  in  that  behalf  Irom  the  Lords  of  the  said  committee  of  privy  council,  to  issue  to  the  several 
inspectors  of  corn  returns  any  general  or  special  directions  respecting  the  inspection  by  any  person  or 
persons  of  tlie  books  so  directed  as  aluresaid  to  be  kept  by  every  such  inspector  of  corn  returns  ;  and  no 
such  inspector  as  aforesaid  shall  permit  or  suffer  any  person  to  inspect  any  such  book,  or  to  peruse  or 
transcribe  any  entry  therein,  except  in  compliance  with  some  such  general  or  special  directions  from  the 
said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  as  aforesaid  —  ^  38. 

Copy  of  the  last  Return  to  he  atfiied  on  Market  Place  on  each  Market  Day. —  Each  and  every  inspector 
of  corn  returns  shall  and  he  is  hereby  required  on  each  and  every  market  day  to  put  up  or  cause  to  be  nut 
up  in  the  market  place  of  the  city  or  town  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed  inspector,  or  if  there  .'hall  be 
no  market  place  in  such  city  or  town,  then  in  some  other  conspicuous  place  therein,  a  copy  of  the  last 
return  made  by  him  to  the  comptroller  of  corn  returns,  omitting  the  names  of  the  parlies  who  may  have 
sold  and  bought  the  said  corn ;  and  every  such  inspector  shall  also  again  put  up  such  account  on  the 
market  day  immediately  following  that  on  which  it  shall  first  have  been  [lut  up,  in  case  the  same  shall 
from  accident  or  any  other  cause  have  been  removed,  and  shall  take  due  care  that  the  same  shall  remaiu 
up  for  public  inspection  until  a  new  account  for  the  ensuing  week  shall  have  been  prepared  and  set  up,— . 
<39. 

Sections  40.  and  41'rcl.ite  to  the  payment  of  comptrollers  and  inspectors. 

Penalty  on  Com  Dealers  for  not  making  Declarations  or  Ileliirns. —  If  any  person  who  is  hereby 
required  to  make  and  deliver  the  declaration  or  declarations  herein-before  particularly  mentioned  and  set 
forth,  or  either  of  them,  shall  not  make  and  deliver  such  declaration  or  declarations  at  the  time,  and  in 
the  form  and  manner,  and  to  the  person  or  persons,  herein  before  directed  and  prcscribcnl  in  that  behalf, 
every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  2(1/.  for  each  and  every  calendar  month  during 
which  he  shall  neglect  or  delay  to  make  and  deliver  any  such  declaration;  and  if  any  person  who  is 
herein-before  required  to  make  any  return  to  any  such  inspector  of  corn  returns  as  aforesaid  shall  not 
make  such  returns  to  such  inspect<ir,  at  the  time  and  in  the  form  and  manner  herein. before  directed  and 
prescribed,  every  such  offender  shall  for  such  his  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  i.'0/.  —  ^  4'.'. 

Sections  4^,44.  and  4;").  regard  the  recovery  and  application  of  penalties,  and  impo.;e  a  fine,  not  exceeding 
1(1/.,  on  any  person,  lawfully  summoned  as  a  witness  touching  any  matter  of  fact  under  this  act,  wlio 
refuses  to  attend  without  reasonable  excuse. 

PunisAtnent  for  making  false  Heturns.  —  If  any  person  shall  make  any  false  and  fraudulent  statement 
in  any  such  return  as  he  is  hereinbefore  directed  and  recjuired  to  make,  or  "Shall  falsely  and  williilly 
include,  or  procure  or  cause  to  be  included,  in  any  such  return,  any  British  corn  which  Was  not  truly  and 
bond  fide  sold  or  bought  lo,  by,  or  on  behalf  of  Ihe  person  or  persons  in  any  such  return  mentioned  in 
that  Ijel.alf,  in  the  quantity  and  for  the  price  therein  stated  and  set  forth,  every  such  ollender  shall  be  and 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  —  ^  40. 

Act  not  to  I'ffert  the  Practice  of  measuring  or  Privileges  of  the  City  of  London Nothing  in  this  .net 

contained  shall  extend  to  alter  the  present  practice  of  measuring  corn,  or  any  <  f  the  articles  aforcs.iid,  to 
be  ship|icd  from  or  to  be  landed  in  the  port  of  London,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  measured  bv  the  suoni 
meters  appointnl  for  that  purpose,  by  whose  certificate  the  searchers  or  oilier  proiier  officers  of  his 
Majesty's  customs  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  certify  the  ((Uantily  of  corn  or  otiier  articles  as 
aloresaid  so  shipped  or  landed  ;  and  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to  lessen  or  take  away 
the  rights  and  privileges  of,  or  the  tolls  or  duties  due  and  pavable  to,  the  mayor  and  commonaltv  and 
(itizens  of  the  city  of  Lon<lon,  or  to  the  mavor  of  the  said  rily  for  the  time  being,  or  to  take  away  the 
privileges  ol  any  persons  lawlully  deriving  tiilo  Irom  or  uniler  them.  —  \  47. 

I.imitnlion  of  Actions.  —  Actions  brought  or  commenced  under  this  act  must  be  within  three  monlhs 
after  the  matter  or  thing  done.  Defcn.lants  may  plead  the  general  issue:  and  if  judgment  be  niven 
Bjf.iinst  the  plaintiff,  defendants  shall  have  treble  cosl.s.  —  '  48. 
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3.  Tables  showing  the  Prices  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Grain  in  Great  Britain, 
THE  Quantities  imported  and  exported,  Sec. 

I.   Account  of  the  Prices  of  Middling  or  Mealing  Wheat  per  Quarter  at  Windsor  Market,  as  ascertained 
by  the  Audit-Books  of  Eton  College. 
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5| 

1718 

1  18  10 

1  14    6i 

1778 

2    9    6 

2    4    0 

165.S 

3    5 

0 

2  17 

9i 

1719 

1  15    0 

1  11    u 

1779 

2    0    8 

1  16    If 

1659 

3    6 

0 

2  18 

8 

1720 

1  17    0 

1  12  10| 

1780 

2    8    6 

2    3    ll 

um 

2  16 

6 

2  10 

2f 

1721 

1  17    6 

1  13    4 

17H1 

2  19    0 

2  12    5i 

1661 

3  10 

0 

3    2 

2| 

1722 

1  16    0 

1  12    0 

1782 

3    0    6 

2  13    9i 

1662 

3  14 

0 

3    5 

Si 

1723 

1  14    8 

1  10  10| 

783 

3     1    0 

i  14    22 

1663 

2  17 

0 

2  10 

8 

1724 

1  17    0 

1  12  10| 

1784 

3    0    6 

2  13    9i 

1664 

2    0 

6 

1  16 

0 

1725 

2    8    6 

2    3    ]i 

1  15    4| 

178r< 

2  14    0 

2    8    0 

2    7    ^ 

1665 

2    9 

4 

2    3 

lOJ  2  10    5J| 

1726 

2    6    0 

2    0  lOf 

1786 

2    7    6 

2    2    2| 

1666 

1  15 

0 

1  12 

0 

1727 

2    2    0 

1  17    4 

1787 

2  11    6 

2    5    9t 

1667 

1  16 

0 

1  12 

0 

1728 

2  14    6 

2    8    5i 

1788 

2  15    6 

2    9    4 

166S 

2    0 

0 

1  15 

fij 

1729 

2    6  10 

1789 

3    3    2 

2  16    If 

1669 

2    4 

4 

1   19 

5 

1730 

1  16    6 

1  12    5i 

1790 

3    3    2 

2  16    If 

1670 

2    1 

8 

1  17 

0| 

1731 

1  12  10 

1  9  ^ 

r,9i 

2  15     6 

2    9    4 

1671 

2    2 

0 

1  17 

4 

1732 

1     6    8 

1     3    8i 

1792* 

. 

2  13    0 

1672 

2    1 

0 

1  16 

5i 

1733 

1     8    4 

1     5     2i 

1793 

. 

2  15    8 

1673 

2    6 

8 

2    1 

5| 

1734 

1  18  10 

1  14    6i 

1794 

. 

2  14    0 

157-t!3    8 

8 

3    1 

o|             1 

1735 

2    3    0 

1  18    2i 

1  15    2 

1795 

. 

4    1     6 

2  14    3f 

167513    4 

8 

2  17 

5J  2    0  111 

1736 

2    0    4 

1  15  lOi 

1796 

. 

4    0    2 

1676 

1  18 

0 

1  13 

y? 

1737 

1  18    0 

1  13    9| 
1  11     6| 

1797 

_ 

3    2    0 

1677 

S    2 

0 

1  17 

i 

173S 

1  15    6 

1793 

. 

2  14    0 

1678 

2  19 

0 

2  12 

5i 

1739 

1  18    6 

1   14    2J 

1799 

. 

3  15    8 

1679 

3    0 

0 

2  13 

4 

1740 

2  10    8 

2    5     1^ 

1800 

. 

6    7    0 

1680 

2    5 

0 

2    0 

0 

1741 

2    6    8 

2     1     55 

1801 

_ 

6    8    6 

1681]  2    6 

8 

2    1 

5| 

1742 

1  14    0 

1  10    2| 

1802 

. 

3    7    2 

1682   2    4 

0 

1  19 

H 

1743 

1    4  10 

1     2    1 

1803 

\ 

3    0    0 

lfi83    2    0 

0 

1  15 

n 

1744 

I     4  10 

1     2    1 

1804 

\ 

3    9    6 

1684   2    4 

0 

1  19 

174;-. 

1    7    6 

1     4    5i 

1  12    1 

1805 

\     . 

4    8    0 

4    1    2} 

1685    2    6 

8 

2    1 

5f 

2    1    4^ 

1746 

1  19    0 

1  14    8 

ISO, 

4    3    0 

1686    1  14 

0 

1   10 

2| 

1747 

1   14  10 

1  10  llj 

1807 

" 

3  18    0 

1687  '  1     5 

2 

1    2 

4i 

1748 

I   17    0 

1  12  lOJ 

1S08 

3  19    2 

1(>S8    2    6 

0 

2     0 

lOf 

1749 

1  17    0 

1  12  1()| 

1809 

" 

5    6    0 

16891  1  10 

0 

1    6 

8 

17.50 

1  12    6 

1     8  lot 

1810 

" 

5  12    0 

1690  1  1  14 

8 

1  10 

9 

1751 

1  18    6 

1  14    2f 

1811 

" 

5    8    0 

1691    1  14 

0 

1  10 

1752 

2    1  10 

1   17     % 
1  19    8| 

1812 

- 

6    8    0 

16<)2    2    6 

8 

2    1 

5 

1753 

2    4    8 

1813 

- 

6    0    0 

1693    3    7 

8 

3    0 

1 

1754 

1  14    8 

1  10    9f 

1814 

4    5    0 

16<W    3    4 

0 

2  16 

10 

1755 

1  13  10 

1  10    1 

I     1    2J 

1815 

3  16    0 

4  17    6 

1695    2  13 

0 

2    7 

I-  II  19    6i 

1756 

2    5    2 

2    0    1? 

1816 

- 

4    2    0 

1696    3  11 

0 

3    3 

1 

1757 

3    0    0 

2  13    4 

1817 

- 

5  16    0 

1697  ,  3    0 

0 

2  13 

4 

1758 

2  10    0 

2    4    5i 

1«18 

- 

4  18    0 

1698    3    8 

4 

3    0 

9 

1759 

1  19    8 

1  15    3 

1819 

- 

3  18    0 

16!>9    3    4 

0 

2  16 

10| 

1760 

1  16    6 

1  12    5i 

IS.-O 

- 

3  16    0 

1700   2    0 

0 

1  15 

6f 

1761 

1  10    2 

1     6    9f 

1821 

- 

3  11    0 

1701    1  17 

8 

1  13 

5f 

1762 

1  19    0 

1  14    8 

1822 

. 

2  13    0 

1702    1    9 

6 

1     6 

2| 

1763 

2    0    8 

1  16    If 

1S23 

- 

2  17    0 

1703  i  1  16 

0 

1  12 

0 

1764 

2    6    8 

2    1     5J 

1824 

. 

3  12    0 

1704 ;  2    6 

6 

2     1 

4 

1765 

2  14    0 

2    8    0 

I  19    31 

1825 

. 

4    4    0 

3  18    8| 

1705  1  1  10 

0 

1    6 

8    '2    2  11 

1766 

2    8    6 

2    3    1} 

1826 

. 

3  13    0 

1706  i  1    6 

Oi  1     3 

lil 

1 

1 

The  Eton  Account  of  Prices  commenced  in  1595  ;  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  in  the  tirst  years  cannot, 
however,  be  so  implicitly  relied  on,  as  those xjuoted  above.  —  Bisho|)  Fleetwood  and  Sir  F.  M.  E<len  have 
collected,  with  great  industry,  almost  all  the  existing  information  respecting  the  state  of  prices  in  England 
during  the  last  six  hundred  years. 


•  From  this  year,  inclusive,  the  account  at  Eton  College  has  been  kept  according  to  the  bushel  of  8 
gallons,  under  the  provision  of  the  act  31  Geo.  3  c.  30.  ^  82. 
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11.  Account  of  the  Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  per  Winchester  Quarter,  in  England  and  Walei, 
since  1771,  as  ascertained  by  the  Receiver  of  Corn  Returns. 


Yean. 

Wheat. 

llje 

Barley. 

Oau. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

jf 

S. 

<f. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

rf. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

^   J.   (£ 

1771 

2 

7 

2 

14 

4 

5 

8 

0 

16 

8 

8 

6 

1772 

10 

8 

16 

.  8 

5 

4 

0 

16 

2 

10 

0 

'\  i 

1773 

2 

11 

0 

13 

4 

8 

4 

0 

17 

2 

13 

0 

a. 

1774 

2 

12 

8 

14 

4 

8 

6 

0 

17 

10 

11 

2 

^ 

1775 

2 

8 

4 

12 

10 

6 

0 

0 

16 

6 

8 

8 

° 

1776 

1 

18 

2 

6 

10 

0 

2 

0 

15 

0 

6 

6 

u 

1777 

S 

5 

6 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

15 

8 

8 

6 

O* 

1778 

2 

2 

0 

8 

4 

a 

8 

0 

15 

2 

7 

8 

01 

1779 

1 

13 

8 

3 

4 

0 

19 

6 

0 

U 

0 

4 

2 

f  . 

1780 

1 

15 

8 

2 

2 

0 

17 

0 

0 

12 

10 

2 

2 

w^ 

1781 

2 

4 

8 

6 

10 

0 

17 

2 

0 

13 

8 

3 

0 

}z^ 

1782 

2 

7 

10 

8 

10 

2 

6 

0 

15 

2 

6 

0 

g-5 

1783 

2 

12 

8 

15 

8 

10 

4 

0 

19 

10 

14 

10 

J*** 

1784 

2 

8 

10 

12 

2 

7 

10 

0 

18 

4 

12 

2 

1785 

2 

11 

10 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

17 

2 

10 

8 

3 

1786 

1 

18 

10 

7 

2 

4 

4 

0 

18 

0 

13 

2 

O 

1787 

2 

1 

2 

7 

8 

2 

8 

0 

16 

8 

11 

10 

<Q 

1788 

2 

5 

0 

7 

8 

2 

0 

0 

15 

8 

7 

2 

O 

1789 

2 

11 

2 

9 

10 

2 

10 

0 

16 

0 

7 

2 

la 

1790 

2 

13 

2 

14 

0 

5 

6 

0 

18 

10 

11 

0 

1791 

2 

7 

2 

11 

4 

5 

10 

0 

18 

2 

10 

6 

1792 

2 

2 

11 

10 

8 

6 

9 

0 

17 

10 

11 

7 

1  12   8 

1793 

2 

8 

11 

15 

11 

11 

9 

1 

3 

17 

8 

1  18   4 

1794 

2 

11 

8 

17 

9 

12 

10 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2   6   8 

1795 

3 

14 

2 

8 

5 

l7 

8 

4 

9 

6 

8 

2  13   4 

1796 

3 

17 

1 

7 

0 

15 

7 

1 

9 

18 

10 

2   3   6 

1797 

2 

13 

1 

11 

11 

7 

9 

16 

9 

7 

6 

1  13   5 

1798 

2 

10 

3 

1 

10 

11 

9 

1 

19 

10 

10 

1 

1  13  11 

1799 

3 

7 

6 

2 

3 

9 

16 

0 

7 

7 

2 

4 

7 

2   5   2 

18U0 

5 

13 

7 

16 

11 

0 

0 

19 

10 

3 

9 

3 

3   7   5 

1801 

5 

18 

3 

19 

9 

7 

9 

16 

6 

3 

2 

8 

3   7   8 

1802 

3 

7 

5 

3 

3 

13 

1 

0 

7 

1 

16 

4 

1  19   6 

1803 

2 

16 

6 

16 

11 

4 

10 

1 

3 

1 

14 

8 

1  18   6 

1804 

3 

0 

1 

17 

1 

10 

4 

3 

9 

1 

18 

7 

2   0  10 

ISQS 

4 

7 

10 

2 

14 

4 

4 

8 

8 

0 

2 

7 

5 

2   8   4 

18(J6 

3 

19 

0 

2 

7 

4 

18 

6 

5 

8 

2 

3 

9 

2   3   6 

1807 

3 

13 

3 

2 

7 

6 

18 

4 

8 

1 

2 

7 

3 

2  15  U 

1808 

3 

19 

0 

2 

12 

4 

2 

2 

1 

13 

8 

3 

0 

8 

3   6   7 

1809 

4 

15 

7 

3 

0 

9 

2 

7 

3 

12 

8 

S 

0 

9 

3   0   2 

1810 

5 

6 

2 

2 

19 

0 

2 

7 

11 

9 

4 

2 

13 

7 

2  15   9 

1811 

4 

14 

6 

2 

9 

11 

2 

1 

10 

7 

11 

2 

7 

10 

2  11   6 

1812 

6 

5 

5 

3 

15 

11 

3 

6 

6 

4 

0 

3 

12 

8 

3  13   7 

1813 

5 

8 

9 

3 

10 

7 

2 

18 

4 

19 

5 

3 

16 

5 

3  18   6 

1814 

3 

14 

0 

2 

4 

6 

1 

17 

4 

6 

6 

2 

6 

7 

2  10   0 

1815 

3 

4 

4 

1 

17 

10 

1 

10 

3 

3 

10 

1 

16 

1 

1  18  10 

1816 

3 

15 

10 

2 

3 

2 

1 

13 

5 

3 

6 

1 

18 

4 

1  18   4 

1817 

4 

14 

9 

2 

16 

6 

2 

8 

3 

12 

1 

2 

12 

0 

2  11   5 

1818 

4 

4 

1 

L' 

It 

10 

2 

13 

6 

12 

U 

3 

3 

1 

2  19  11 

1819 

y 

1 ; 

(( 

- 

!' 

0 

2 

6 

8 

9 

4 

2 

15 

5 

2  16   0 

III.  Account  of  the  Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter,  in  England  and  Wales,  since 
1820,  as  ascertained  by  the  Receiver  of  Corn  Returns. 


Yean. 

%Vhe«t. 

Rye.     1 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas 

I 

£    s. 

d. 

£ 

*. 

rf. 

£      $.      d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£     s.     d. 

£ 

H. 

rf, 

1890 

3   7 

11 

2 

2 

0 

1  13  10 

1 

4 

9 

2   3   4 

</. 

5 

11 

1821 

2  16 

2 

1 

12 

1 

1   6   0 

0 

19 

6 

1  10  11 

1 

12 

9 

1822 

2   4 

7 

1 

0 

11 

1   1  11 

0 

18 

2 

1   4   6 

1 

6 

« 

1823 

2  13 

5 

1 

11 

11 

1  11   7 

2 

11 

1  i3   1 

1 

15 

0 

1824 

3   4 

0 

2 

1 

5 

1  16   5 

4 

10 

2   0   1 

2 

0 

8 

1825 

3   8 

7 

2 

2 

4 

2   0   1 

5 

8 

9   2  10 

2 

a 

S 

1826 

2  18 

9 

2 

1 

2 

1  14   5 

6 

9 

5!   4   3 

2 

7 

8 

1827 

2  16 

9 

I 

19 

0 

1  16   6 

7 

4 

2   7   7 

2 

7 

7 

1828 

3   0 

5 

1 

U 

2 

1  12  10 

2 

6 

1  18   4 

2 

0 

6 

18-29 

3   6 

3 

1 

14 

10 

1  IJ!   6 

2 

9 

1  16   8 

1 

16 

8 

1830 

3   4 

3 

1 

15 

10 

1  12   7 

4 

5 

1  16   1 

1 

14 

« 

1831 

3   fi 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1  18   0 

5 

4 

1  19  10 

.  9 

1 

11 

1832 

2  18 

K 

1 

14 

7 

1  IS   1 

L 

0 

5 

1  15   4 

1 

17 

0 

^-  .B.  —  The  Winehesfcr  bushel  cont.iins  21.';0-42  cubic  inches,  while  the  Impcri-nl  bushel  contains 
2218i92  cubic  inches,  being  about  one  Uiirty-secondth  pari  larger  than  the  former.  —(Sec  Bisiiel,  and 

WEUiUTS  AND  MeASUHI.s.) 

lol?'^'^"'''"''"'^  account  of  the  current  prices  of  all  sorts  of  corn  in  the  London  market,  7lh  of  October, 
1833,  IS  mteresting,  trom  iu  showing  their  comparative  values,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held :  — 
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IV.  — Current  Prices  of  Grain,  Seeds,  &c.  per  Imperial  Quarter.    London,  7th  of  October,  1833. 


Wheat,  Euex>  Kent,  and  SufTolk,  old  red 

do.  do.  while 

do.  do.  new  red 

do.  do.  white 

Norfolk  '.nd  Lincolnshire,  old 
Northumberland,  B  rwick,  and  Scot.,  do. 
Galway  and  Limerick,  white  and  red 
Cork  and  VouKhat  do. 

Dublin,  Watertbrd,  and  Clonmel,  do. 
Rye,  new  .  -  , 

Barlej,  Kent,  Emcx,  Norfolk,  and  SutTolk, 


PerQu 


Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire 
stained  and  KTinding 
Scotch 
Malt,  Essex,  .\'orfolk,  and  Suffolk 

Kingstnn  and  Ware 
Oats,    Norfolk,    C imbridgeshirc,    Li 
colnshire,  and  Vork^bire 
do. 


do. 
do. 


;]feed  - 
-  Poland 
Hpouto 

do.  -  -    feed 

Devonshire,  and  West  Country  feed,  or 

black 

Dundalk,    Newry,    and    Belfast,   potato, 
■i\t.to2is.6J.  -  -    feed 

Limerick,  Sligo,  and  Westport,  feed 

do.  do.  potato 

Cork,  VVaterford,  Dubl 

\'oughal,  and  Clonmel 
Galwsj 
Beans,  tick,  new 
old 
harrow  and  small,  new 
do.  old 

Peas,  boiling 

hog,  grey,  and  maple 
Tares 

Flour,  English,  per  sack  of  2,S01bs. 
do.        fine  do. 

Scotch  and  North  Country 

Irish 
Linseed,  crushing,  per  quarter 


,-lbl.ic 
Jwhil 


»mg. 


do. 


cake,  per  1,000  of  3  lbs.  each,  Hi.  to 
lU.lOj. 

Cloversecd,  old  English  white,  per  cwt. 
do.    red  do. 

foreign  white         do. 
do,    red  do. 

new  English  white,     do. 
do.      red         do. 
Trefoil,  new       -  -  do.       -  - 

Rapeseed,  crusliing,  new,  per  last,  22/.  to  25/. 

c^ke.  perlon.  1/.  Hit-  to  .V. 


50  _  54 

46  —  48 
46  —  48 
46   —  48 


27    -  30 
0—0 


50 


60 


63  _  65 

19  _  21 

20  —  22 
24  —  25 
23  —  24 
IS  —  20 


29 


.  .■52 


34—36 
33—35 

37  —  S9 
44   —  46 

38  —  42 

40  —  44 

42  —  45 
46  —  50 

41  —  43 
41  _  44 


58  —  62 
46  —  56 
56  _  66 
52  —  64 
56  —  66 


Foreign. 


■\Vlieat,    Dantzic     and    Kcinigsberg; 
finest  high  mixed 

do.  good  mixed 

do.  red  mixed 

Stettin 

Danish 

Hamburgh  and  Pomeranian 

Zealand  and  Brabant 

Odessa,  soft 

Riga,   Petersburgh,  and  lie. 
bau,  soft 

Archangel 

Tuscan,  red 

Canada 

Spanish,  soft 

Buck  or  brank 
Indian  corn 
Rye,  Baltic,  dried 

Barley,  Hamburgh,  Dantzic,  Konigs- 
bt-rg.  and  Riga,  malting 
do.  grinding 
Danish      do. 
Oats,  Dutch  brew  and  thick 
Danish 

Friesland  brew  and  thick 
Russian 
Beans,  tick        -  -  - 

Mediterranean 
Peas,  white,  boiling 

grey  or  hog 
Tares  (duty  lOs.j     - 

Flour,  Dantzic,  per  barrel 
American,  sour,  do. 
do.       sweet,  do.    • 


Linseed,  Russian,  crushing   (duty  1*.  per 
quarter),  per  quarter 

do.        sowing,  per  barrel    - 
IMedilerranean,  per  quarter 
Rapeseed  (duty  1*.  per  qr.),  crushing,  new 

per  quarter 
Linseed  cake  (duty  2fl.  per  cwt.),  per  ton 
Rape  cake  (dut>  2(/.  per  cwt.),  do. 

Cloverseed,  red  (duty  20».  per  cwt.),  per  ton    2  10—3    6 
white  (duty  20j.  per  cwt.)  do.       .  2  12  —  3  10 


66  to  68 
56  —  58 
52  —  56 
0—0 
O  —  O 
52  —  56 
0—0 
46  —  49 

45  —  48 
38  —  40 
.58  —  60 
58  —  61 
56  —  62 
32  —  34 
32  —  36 
3<)  —  32 
31   -  32 


16  —  19 
20  -  21 
20  —  21 
32   —  34 


42  —  45 
0—0 
0  —    U 


In  Bond. 
PerQr. 


48  to  50 
46  —  48 
36  —  40 


0-0 
45  —  55 
0-0 
0—0 
0—0 
0-0 

22  —  24 

0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
14  -16 
11  —  12 
0—0 
0—0 
22—0 

23  —  24 
0-0 

32—35 


0-0 
21  —  22 
25—28 


2  Oto  2  8 
0  0-0  0 
2    8  -    2  12 

22  0  —  24  0 
7  0—80 
4  10—    4  15 


40 


56 


24   —  30 


V. Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  exported,  and  of  Foreign  Wheat  and  Wheat 

Flour  imported,  in  the  following  Years  (Winchester  Measure). 


Veari. 

Wheat 
and  Flour 

Foreign 
Wheat  and 
Flour  im- 

Yean. 

IVheat 
and  Flour 

Forei^in 
Wheat  and 
Flour  im- 

Years. 

Wheat 
and  Flour 

Foreign 
Wheat  and 
Flour  im- 

exjHjrted. 

ported. 

exported. 

ported. 

exponed. 

ported. 

England. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

England. 

Qr,. 

Qr,. 

Gt.  Britain. 

Qr,. 

^'"\^ 

1697 

U,()99 

400 

1732 

202,0.')8 

1766 

164,9,i9 

11,020 

1698 

6,H57 

KJ5 

1733 

427,199 

7 

1767 

5,071 

497,905 

1699 

557 

486 

17;34 

498,196 

6 

1768 

7,433 

349,268 

1700 

49,056 

5 

I7;i5 

1.53,,»3 

9 

1769 

49,892 

4,378 

1701 

98,.iii+ 

1 

1736 

118,170 

16 

1770 

75,449 

34 

1702 

90,230 

17J7 

461,602 

32 

1771 

10,089 

2,510 

1703 

166,615 

SO 

1738 

.580,.596 

2 

1772 

6,959 

25,474 

1704 

90,513 

2 

1739 

279,542 

5,423 

1773 

7,637 

56,857 

1705 

96,185 

1740 

54,390 

7,568 

1774 

1.5,928 

289,149 

1706 

188,-«2 

77 

1741 

45,417 

40 

1775 

91,037 

56<J,')88 

1707 

7i,155 

1742 

293,260 

1 

1776 

210,664 

20,.578 

1708 

83,406 

86 

1743 

371,431 

2 

1777 

87,686 

233,3li3 

1709 

169,a80 

1,5,52 

1744 

231,984 

2 

1778 

141,070 

106,.394 

1710 

13,9'24 

400 

1745 

324,8;J9 

6 

1779 

222,261 

5.039 

1711 

76,949 

1746 

I.j0,6+6 

1780 

224,059 

3'»>f 

1712 

145,191 

1747 

266,907 

1781 

103,021 

159,866 

1713 

176,227 

1748 

543,387 

385 

1782 

145,152 

80,695 

17H 

174,821 

16 

1749 

(i'i9,(H9 

382 

1783 

51,943 

584,183 

1715 

16i;,490 

1750 

947,602 

279 

1784 

89,288 

216,947 

1716 

74,926 

1751 

661,416 

3 

1785 

132,685 

110,863 

1717 

22,954 

1752 

429,279 

1786 

20.5,466 

51,463 

1718 

71,K00 

1753 

299,609 

1787 

120,536 

59,339 

1719 

1-27,762 

20 

1754 

356,270 

201 

1788 

82,971 

148,710 

1720 

83,084 

Gt.  Britain. 

1789 

140,014 

112,656 

1721 

81,633 

1755 

237,466 

1790 

30,892 

222,557 

17-22 

178,880 

1756 

102,752 

5 

1791 

70,626 
300,278 

46it,0.56 

17'->3 

157,720 

17.57 

11,545 

141,.562 

1792 

622,417 

1724 

245,865 

148 

1758 

9,2,')4 

20,353 

1793 

76,629 

490,398 

1725 

201,413 

12 

17.09 

227,641 

162 

1794 

155,048 

327,902 

1726 

142,183 

1760 

393,614 

3 

1795 

18,839 

313.793 

1727 

30,315 

1761 

441,956 

1796 

24,679 

879,200 

1728 

3,817 

74,.774 

1762 

295,385 

56 

1797 

54,525 

4«1,767 

1729 

18,993 

40,315 

1763 

429,538 

72 

1798 

59,782 

396,721 

1730 

93,971 

70 

176t 

396,857 

1 

1799 

39,362 

463,185 

1731 

130,025 

4 

1765 

167,126 

104.547 

1800 

22,013 

1,264,520 
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VL — Account  specifying  the  Total  Quantities  of  all  Sorts  of  Grain  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  dif. 
ferent  Countries,  in  each  Year,  from  18(11  to  182j,  both  inclusive ;  the  Average  Quantity  of  all  Sorts  ol 
Urain,  and  the  Average  Quantity  of  each  particular  Si>ecics  of  Grain,  as  Wheat,  Kye,  Barley,  &c., 
im)iorted  in  each  of  the  above  Vears,  from  each  different  Country,  in  Winchester  Quarters. 


1 

Other 

V«8n. 

_             Sredra 
Russia.       and 

1 

Den- 
maik. 

Pnisua. 

Got-       „The 
many.     Nether- 
lands. 

France 

and 
South  of 
Europe. 

United 
States  of 
America. 

British 
North 

Colonies 
67,724 

Countries 
l^lc  of 

Man,  and 
I'rije 
Com. 

Ireland. 

1801 

204,656,26,3751     7.088  663,584  699,.'540  351,330 

3,223 

372,151 

10,074 

900 

1802 

12,870    10,9611     3,882  377,984  151,363  103,194 

2,032 

80,820 

75,172 

856 

467,067 

1803 

16,448|         540,      8,619  171,001  161,147    81,7.'i8 

1,565 

109,832 

43,245 

1,782 

343,548 

180* 

8,215    19,931    31,029  531,364  1.58,810  170,9^7 

168 

4,351 

2\,2U 

4^576 

316,958 

1805 

173,874    25,859    ;"'2,837  702,tiO5  126,146    72,516 

2,794 

13,475 

2,250 

8,51] 

306,923 

1806 

57,416,    .      .  1    10,284    90,040  108,581     29,949 

3,790 

79,906 

9,801 

5,613 

466,947 

1807 

6,183         no    74,(149    22,890  141,537  237.523 

32,113 

250,866 

27,69£ 

18,996 

463,406 

1808 

3,664          195       1,800     -       .  |    i9,998    18,137 

11,736 

13,206 

21,506 

12,236 

656,770 

1809 

14,089,      2,348      9,027      2,015  169,6^5  328,582 

30,848 

172,87{ 

2.3,737 

20,848 

9.i3,658 

1810 

66,869    87,961  132,287  316,224  255,475  436,286;  241 ,345 

98,361 

25,93f 

28,465 

632,849 

1811 

49,597  i    40,391     45,127     97,886|      2,429     -       - 

5,167 

18,097 

44C 

15,9.J4 

430,189 

1812 

128,437     14,919l    52,302      9,063         619             2 
64,938    71,629;    58,872  133,9o7  12.5,1.06    -      - 

454 

ll,.o24 

23,774 

17,970 

6(K),268 

1813 

-      - 

1,09£ 

1 

10,112 

977,164 

1814 

9,760,   30,926    18,356  186,241  116,861  420,f 09  170.596 

2 

3 

7,476 

812,805 

1815 

1,443         626      9.250    19,428    35,279  135,778 

79,051 

4;';,586 

25 

6,60(( 

8'J1,192 

1816 

24,198         660    14,874    94,791    54,1:)7  118,048 

1,189 

7,201 

g 

4,077 

873,865 

1817 

405,933       1,166  149,012  4)4,94"  253,403  191,141 

35,372 

316„:« 

25,876 

8,016 

699.8(19 

1818 

676,793      2,455  342,213  829,646  571,864  761,874 

92,891 

187,576 

56,617 

8,740  1,207.851 

1819 

543,554      2,255!  123,638  323,350  2.!5,076  193,029  218,215 

47,654 

14,257 

6,484 

967.861 

1820 

372,169    13,492  147,595  356,288  218,711    78,813 

12,917 

91,098 

40,898 

9,8691,417,120 

1821 

28.445    -     . 

26,778    39,258    51,540,    19,964 

102 

38,488 

40,916 

12,163 

1.822.816 

1822 

22,040    -      - 

15,045    28,745    21  ,.528:     3,0-24 

741 

6,242 

23,439 

5,000  1,063,(j89 

1823 

14.568    -      - 

6,948      8,7431     4,635!     3,896 

102 

4,237 

209 

10,303  1,528,153 

1824 

14.500      2,a->8  106,998    76,780  231,430  132,160 

1,395 

33,872 

891 

9,154  1,634,024 

1825 

26,895      4,284  248,282  217,836  372,839    63,9.54 

499 

12,903 

95,059 

15,227  2,203,962 

Annual      ) 

1                              1 

average  of  l_ 
the  above  | ' 
25  years     } 
Annual      "i 

117,902'   14,397 

67.847  228,584  171,103  158,078 

37,932 

80,712 

25,627 

10,363 

865,968 

average  of  1 
ditto  for     (" 

53,377 

9,576 

16,324  157,359   58,103    56,817 

24,649 

74,024 

24,863 

4,836 

187,438 

wheat        J 

1 

Do.  rye         < 

9,968         960 

1,123      5,689      5,189      1,690 

293 

2,431 

. 

1,438 

253 

r3o.  barley 

7,112         987 

18,MJ8     18,718    24,839      9,.000 

1,097 

31 

51 

2,194 

33.331 

Do.  oats        ! 
Do.  peas     1 
and  beans  j 
Do.  In-       I 
dian  corn   j 

46,652      2,446 

30,672    39,209    75,828    84,269 

1,953 

3 

1 

1,703 

639,857 

785        428 

823|     7,609     7,144     5,802 

9,124 

£01 

697 

151 

4,922 

8    -      . 

97' 

816 

4,022 

15 

41 

167 

VII.— Account  of  the  Imports  into  Great  Britain  of  all  Descriptions  of  Foreign  Corn  in  1831  ■  spccifvine 
the  Countries  whence  they  were  imported,  and  the  Quantities  brought  from  each.  — [Pari.  I'a'per 
No.  426.  Se«s.  1832.)  •      y    > 


Countries  from  which 
Imported. 


Barley  and 
Barley 
Meal. 


bu. 


42,.5(i8  2 

1,718  7 

115,658  ) 

6(J,778  6 


12,284  0 
18,737  7 

2,318  3 

418  6 

3,003  1 


Ruuia 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Prussia        -  .  - 

Germany 

The  Netherlands 

France 

The  Azores 

.Spain 

the  Canary  Islands 

Italy 

MalU 

Ionian  Islands 

Turkey 

Ca|>c  of  Good  Hope 

Mauritius 

East    India    Company's 

territories 
Van  Diemen's  Land 
British   North  American 

colonies 
British  West  Indies 
t'nitcd  Stales  of  America  - 
Chili  and  Peru         .         .1  . 
Isles  ofGucrn.^,      .  1,128  2 

8ey,Jer«cy,AI.  ('""'Sn  | 

derney&ManjP'^'^"'^^    5,498  6 
ToUl 


1,299  4 
1,1.57  5 


116,928  3i  7,664  4 


624  0 
1  0 


15  1 


240  3 


7,070  3 

1,454  0 

0  4 

0  4 


3,691  4 
1,031  3 


0  ] 


Indian 

Com  and 

Meal 


17,893  2 
2,649  3 
1,598  5 


0  4 

0  4 
22,195  3 


Vr..    Im. 

369,608  1 

20,663  5 

96,996  5 

70,115  4j 

31,4.50  1 

15,226  0 

7,936  0 

30  0 


Peas. 


Rye  and 
Rye 

Meal. 


6,902  6 
599  4 


8,831  2 


ffn.  bu.\    <) 

6,372  7  53,911  5 
34  3  60  6 
2,667  2|  6,8.32  2 
i.5,211  018,447  3 
13,962  7  7,103  5 
471  0   4,205  2 


li:2  5 


461  6 
0  1 


92  5 
22  0 


137  4 


Flo 


SSd  6 
1.887  3 


404,584  1 

71  2 

56.967  6 

296,f86  ' 

218,507  4 

30,249  4 

103,7(JO  6 

22  2 

154,671  1 

1,082  4 

253,29".  5 

13,;339 

249  3 

6,215  4 

2,183  4 

0  6 

5.490  4 
45 

218,327  2 

3  4 

463.418  7 

140  7 

0,242  1 

14.265  5 


«r,. 


0    1 

6,691  4 


Total. 


937,.;63  6 
22,548  7 
278.421  4 
481,996  7 
395,617  1 

m,fm  I 

1.56,673  3 

2,672  I 

158,623  1 

1,501  2 

260,039  0 

14,371  2 

249  3 

6,839  7 

2,185  4 

06 

5,641  5 
45  5 

226,166  3 

4  1 

488,101  2 

140  7 

10.463  0 

22,636  2 


■  381,922  023.388  644.702  1  622,361  459.559  291.819  ii^ll^m'i'fii&^S m^^i;rb 
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VIII.   Accounts  of  the  Annual  Imports  of  Corn,   Flour,  and  Meal,  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain, 

since  1807- 


Years. 

Wbeat  Flour. 

Bailev  .Meal. 

Rye. 

Oatmeal. 

Co:n. 

Total. 

1807 

45,111 

(?M. 

23,048 

431 

Qr,. 
389,649 

Qrs. 

^   e«. 

qn. 

463.406 

5,167 

1S08 

4.'J,497 

30,586 

573 

579.974 

2,140 

656,770 

1809 

68,124 

16,619 

425 

845,782 

- 

2,708 

933,6;8 

1810 

127,510 

8,321 

20 

493  231 

10 

3,757 

632.849 

1811 

147,567 

2,713 

21 

275,757 

- 

4,131 

430.189 

1812 

160,843 

43,262 

178 

3V(),926 

.     . 

5,059 

600,268 

1813 

217,4.')4 

63,560 

420 

691,493 

. 

4,.532 

977,164 

1814 

225,821 

16,779 

4 

564,010 

. 

6,191 

812,805 

1815 

189,544 

27.108 

207 

597,.537 

. 

6,796 

821,192 

1816 

121,<iJl 

62,254 

43 

683,714 

. 

6,2-23 

873,865 

1817 

59,025 

26,766 

614 

611,117 

. 

2,287 

699,809 

1818 

108,230 

2.3,387 

4 

1,069,385 

- 

4,845 

1,207,851 

1819 

154,031 

20,311 

2 

789,613 

. 

3,904 

9b/,86I 

1^20 

404,747 

87,095 

134 

916,250 

1 

8,893 

1,417,120 

1821 

569,700 

82,884 

550 

1,10.',249 

. 

7,4:33 

1,8.'2,8I6 

1822 

463,004 

2:2,532 

353 

5.i9,237 

- 

7,963 

1,063,089 

1823 

400,068 

19,274 

198 

1,10-',4S7 

- 

6,126 

1.528,153 

1824 

356,408 

45,872 

112 

l,2i5,085 

. 

6,547 

1.634.024 

1825 

396,018 

165,082 

2-0 

1,629,856 

. 

12.786 

2.203,9o2 

1826 

314,851 

6J,885 

77 

1,303,734 

. 

7.190 

1.452 

1,692,189 

1827 

405,i".5 

67,791 

256 

1,343,267 

1,795 

10,037 

1.372 

1,829,743 

1828 

652,584 

84,204 

1,424 

2,075,631 

280 

7,068 

4,944 

2,826,1.3.5 

18i9 

519,49! 

97,140 

568 

1,673,628 

30 

10,444 

4,503 

2,.-305,806 

1830 

529,717 

189,745 

414 

1,471, '-'.52 

28 

19,053 

2.520 

2,212,729 

18  il 

557,520 

185,409 

515 

1,655,934 

563 

15,039 

4,663 

2,4I9,G« 

1832 

572,586 

123,068 

294 

1,890,321 

.3,037 

14,512 

1.916 

2.605,734 

IX. — Account  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Corn,  Flour,  and  Meal,  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  since  lbl5;  specifying  the  Total  Amount  of  Duty  received  thereon,  and  the  l{ates  of 
Duty  ;  in  Imperial  Quarters.  —  {.Appendix  to  Agricultural  Report  of  1833,  p.  620.) 


181S 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
Iv^O 

nn 

1825! 
18M 
18M 
ISM 
1826 
1827 
18l!8 
1829 
1830 
1831 
18.32 


Com,  &c.  entered  for  Home  Cun&umptic 


^^'heat 
and 
Flour. 


225,263 
1,020,949 
1,593,518 

122,133 
34,2741 


I    Qrs-    I 

I  150 
I!,9I8 
1.>3,I38 
695,621 
364,012 


1481 
10,259| 

13-.','.i27 
79,221 
17,'.d93 


Qrs.        Qis.       Qrs. 


Qrs. 


2141  -       -  II  523 

76,294'  -  -  -  -  I  .326,-34 
473,813:  157'  17,122  1,777,706 
9911,917,  1,411  177,8.0(13,538,568 
523,515  26,738  199,716  l,'ij.3,4l)7 
726,848    •        -  I  3     761,125 


Average  Rates  of  Duty. 


Bar-    Rye.     Oats.  Indiar 
ley.  1  !  1  Com. 

Pr.  q.!  Perqr.'perqr.  Peri|r. 


Beam 
and 
Peu. 


Perqr 


1,361, 

1,701, 

1,491, 

325, 


,885  il,\ 
,631  522,; 
435    72,' 


12,137     10,31016  Hi 

1,249    -        -       r,7'-..fi'm  17.;.3s3  11  \\t 

91    .30,767     s-i>.-it'-  v<'..Vi\     8  6*4     43    6    6 
6,222  1S9,S'JI    .  ' 
145,842  157,851  J,  1 
22,747  119,78.i  1,^1 

22,688    96,511  l,'Jll,0l<,l,;/0u;-^U8i    9  2 j  9    OJ    2     li'll     l3]  9     7110     W 

4,100    63,644  2,711,1761798,000    6  4X9    sl  12     614    2*12     7*'  7     Hi 

63,428    83,444  2,568,983  555,1581    4  8    1     7      2    7|'  7 

1,021    21,181     423,2291.309,676  16  2    9    6^  17    o|    2 


4  0  4  10  6  .'^f 

1,11      .JJ5    2i    z    941  2  3  3  11  3  5 

-.121      4i  1     0,6    2|1  3|  2  9A  2  6^ 

■        •      915     1  :  3     6      8  OA  2  4*1  8  21 


% 


5  lOj 
4f  10    4 


We  have,  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  article,  sufficiently  illustrated  the  impolicy, 
generally  speaking,  of  imposing  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn  ;  but  besides  the  ob- 
jections that  may  be  made  to  all  duties  of  this  sort,  from  their  tendency  to  force  up 
average  prices,  and  to  render  exportation  in  abundant  years  impossible,  the  duty  now 
existing  in  this  country  is  liable  to  some  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  iuelf. 
From  the  way  in  which  it  is  graduated,  it  introduces  a  new  element  of  uncertainty  into 
every  transaction  connected  with  the  corn  trade ;  producing  a  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  merchant  to  import,  and  of  the  foreigner  to  raise  corn  for  our  markets.  Suppose 
a  merchant  commissions  a  cargo  of  wheat  when  the  price  is  at  71s.  a  quarter  ;  in  the 
event  of  the  price  declining  only  3s.,  or  to  68s.,  the  duty  will  rise  from  6s.  8 J.  to  16s.  8d  ; 
so  that  if  the  merchant  brings  the  grain  to  market,  he  will  realise  l.^s.  8d.  a  quarter  less 
than  he  expected,  and  10s.  less  than  he  would  have  done  had  there  been  no  duty,  or  the 
duty  been  constant ! 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  present  scale  of  duties  is  injurious 
to  the  merchant  when  prices  are  falling,  and  when  importation  is  consequently  either 
unnecessary  or  of  less  advantage,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  advantageous  to  him 
when  prices  are  rising,  and  when  the  public  interests  require  that  importation  should  be 
encouraged  :  but  the  prices  in  the  view  of  the  merchant  when  he  gives  an  order,  are 
usually  such  as  he  supposes  will  yield  a  fair  profit ;  and  if  they  rise,  this  rise  would,  sup- 
posing the  duty  to  be  constant,  yield  such  an  extra  profit  as  would  of  itself  induce  him 
to  increase  his  importation  to  the  utmost.  If  it  were  possible  to  devise  a  system  that 
would  diminish  the  losses  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  unfavourable  speculations,  by 
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making  a  proportional  deduction  from  the  extraordinary  gains  of  those  whose  speculations 
turn  out  to  be  unusually  successful,  something,  perhaps,  might  be  found  to  say  in  its 
favour.  But  the  system  we  have  been  considering  proceeds  on  quite  opposite  principles : 
its  effect  is  not  to  diminisli  risks,  but  to  increase  them  ;  it  adds  to  the  loss  resulting  from 
an  unsuccessful,  and  to  tlie  profit  resulting  from  a  successful,  speculation  ! 

It  would,  therefore,  seem,  that  if  a  duty  is  to  be  imposed,  one  that  is  constant  is  pre- 
ferable to  one  that  fluctuates.  When  tlie  duty  is  constant,  all  classes,  farmers  as  well 
as  merchants,  are  aware  of  its  amount,  and  can  previously  calculate  the  extent  of  its 
influence.  But  the  ettect  of  a  duty  that  fluctuates  with  the  fluctuations  of  price,  can 
never  be  appreciated  beforehand.  Its  magnitude  depends  on  contingent  and  accidental 
circumstances  ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
as  well  as  of  the  corn  dealer. 

It  appears,  from  No.  IX.  of  the  preceding  accounts,  that  in  1828,  842,000  quarters 
of  wheat  were  entered  for  home  consumption,  at  an  average  duty  of  only  Is.  9^d.  per 
quarter!  In  1829  the  imports  were  1,:56'1,000  quarters,  and  the  duty  9s.  2^rf.  In 
1830  the  imports  rose  to  1,702,000  quarters,  and  the  duty  fell  to  6s.  4Ul.  ;  and  in  1831 
the  imports  were  1,491,000  quarters,  and  the  duty  4s.  Sd.  Had  the  duty  been  a  con- 
stant one  of  6s.  or  7s.,  the  interests  of  all  parties  would  have  been  materially  promoted. 
But  there  are  obviously  very  slender  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  quantity  imported 
would  have  been  considerably  increased ;  for  though  the  present  system  of  duties 
frequently  checks  importation  for  a  lengthened  period,  yet,  on  the  otiier  hand,  when 
prices  rise,  and  the  duties  are  reduced,  every  bushel  in  the  warehouses  is  imme- 
diately entered  for  home  consumption  ;  and  the  chance,  which  is  every  now  and  then 
occurring,  of  getting  grain  entered  under  the  nominal  duty  of  Is.,  probably  tempts  the 
merchants  to  speculate  more  largely,  though  at  a  greater  risk  to  themselves,  than  they 
would  do  under  a  different  system.  A  moderate  duty,  accompanied  by  an  equal  draw- 
back, besides  giving  a  greater  degree  of  security  to  the  corn  trade,  would,  in  this  respect, 
be  particularly  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  not  possible  to 
foretell,  with  any  thing  approaching  to  accuracy,  what  may  be  the  range  of  prices  during 
any  future  period,  however  near ;  so  that  the  trade  of  a  farmer,  which  is  naturally  one  of 
the  most  stable,  has  been  rendered  almost  a  species  of  gambling.  But  were  the  ports 
always  open  under  the  plan  previously  suggested,  every  one  would  be  aware  that  varia- 
tions of  price  would  be  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits  :  and  the  business  of 
farming  would  acquire  that  security,  of  which  it  is,  at  present,  so  completely  destitute, 
and  which  is  so  indispensable  to  its  success. 

IV.   Foreign  Corn  Tradk. 

Polish  Com  Trade.  —  Dantzic  is  the  port  whence  we  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  import  the  largest  supplies  of  corn  ;  and  it  would  seem  fully  established  by  the  data 
collected  by  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  tours,  that  28s.  or  30s.  a  quarter  is  the  lowest  price 
for  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation  can  be  permanently  raised 
in  the  corn-growing  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw:  its  viitihnum  cost  price, 
when  brought  to  London,  according  to  the  data  furnished  by  3Ir.  Jacob,  would  be  as 
under  :  — 

Cost  of  wheat,  at  Warsaw,  per  quarter  .... 

Conveyance  to  the  boats,  and  charges  for  loading  and  stowing,  and  securing  it  by  mats 

I-'reiglil  to  Dantzic  -..-.. 

Loss  on  the  passage  by  pilfering,  and  rain  causing  it  to  grow 

Kxpenses  at  Dantzic  in  turning,  drying,  screening,  and  warehousing,  and  loss  of  measure 

I'rofit  or  commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  merchant  at  Dantzic 

I'reight,  primage,  insurance,  and  shipping  charges,  at  Dantzic  and  in  London 

Cost  of  the  wheat  to  the  English  merchant  .  -  -  -    48    0 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  premium  paid  the  underwriters  does  not 
cover  the  risk  attending  damage  from  heating  or  otherwise  on  the  voyage  ;  and  it  otiglit 
further  to  be  observed,  that  the  freight  from  Warsaw  to  Dantzic,  and  from  Dantzic  home, 
is  here  charged  at  the  lowest  rate.  Mr.  Jacob  supposes  that  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  as  much  wheat  as  would  lie  equal  to  six  days'  consumption  of  that  grain  in  England, 
or  for  21(7,000  quarters,  would  raise  the  cwst  of  freight  on  the  A'istula  fiom  30  to  40 
per  cent.  :  and  as  such  a  demand  could  hardly  be  supplied  without  resorting  to  the 
markets  in  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  Warsaw,  its  minimum  cost  to  the  I-ondon  mer- 
chants could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  amount,  even  supposing  some  of  these 
statements  to  be  a  little  exaggerated,  to  less  than  from  50s.  to  53s.  or  55s.  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Grade,  of  Dantzic,  furnished  the  committee  of  1831  with  the  following  Table  of 
the  average  prices  of  corn  at  that  city,  free  on  board,  in  decennial  periods,  from  1770 
to  1820. 


s. 

rf. 

28 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

(i 

8 

0 
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Average  Price,  from  Ten  to  Ten  Years,  of  the  different  Species  of  Corn,  free  on  board,  per  Quarter,  in 
Sterling  Money,  at  Dantzic. 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oia. 

».      d. 

s.      d 

s.     d. 

s.      d. 

From  1770  to  1779       - 

m    9 

21      8 

16      1 

11      1 

1781)  _  178')    - 

33    10 

22      1 

17     11 

12      4 

1790  —  1799 

43      8 

26      3 

19      3 

12      6 

1801)  —  1809 

fiO      0 

34    .10 

25      1 

13      1 

1810  —  1819    -        .           -           - 
Aggregate  Average  Price  of  49  Years  - 

55      4 

31       1 

26      0 

20      4 

45      4 

27      2 

20    10 

^13    10 

In  1823,  1824,  1825,  and  1826,  prices,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  demand  from 
England,  were  very  much  depressed ;  but  they  have  since  attained  to  near  their  former 
elevation. 

We  subjoin  a  statement,  furnished  by  the  British  consul,  of  the 
Average  Prices  of  Grain,  bought  from  Granary,  in  Sterling  Money,  at  Dantzic,  per  Imperial  Quarter. ' 


WhiU'and 

White  aiijj 

years. 

Wheat. 

Rje. 

Barlcv. 

Oats.         Veiiow 
Tea-. 

Years. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats.         Yellow   1 
Pe«. 

s.     d. 

«.     d. 

S.      d. 

S.     d        s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d.  1  s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

1822 

30    3 

18    4| 

12     f.i 

10  111     15    7 

1828 

37    1 

19    5   |l4    3 

11     3 

28    4 

1823 

27    9 

18     61 

U  1(4 

11     Oi     18     2| 

1829 

47    1 

17    4   '13    8 

10  11 

18    8 

1824 

23    8 

11     21 

8  lU 

7    7   ;  li  111 

1830 

42    2 

20    3   il5    0 

11     2 

'-0    8 

1825 
1826 
1827 

24  2 

25  1 

26  11 

11     4    1 10    5 
15    3|il3    .5i 
18    2   |16    9 

8    1      14    7 

12  r>\    2.3    li 

13  10      31  11 

1831 

50    2 

28    6   |21    3 

15    8 

27    7 

Average    .    - 

SS    5 

17  10     14    1    1 11     Si 

21    0| 

The  shipping  charges  may,  we  believe,  be  taken  at  8rf.  or  9c?.  a  quarter ;  and  this, 
added  to  the  above,  gives  34s.  \d.  or  34«.  ^d.  for  the  average  price  of  wheat, /ree  onboard, 
at  Dantzic,  during  the  10  years  ending  with  1831.  The  charges  on  importation  into 
England,  warehousing  here,  and  then  delivering  to  the  consumer,  exclusive  of  duty  and 
profit,  would  amount  to  about  lOs.  a  quarter.      This  appears  from  the  following 

Account  of  the  Ordinary  Charges  on  100  Quarters  of  Wheat,  shipped  from  Dantzic  on  Consignment,  and 
landed  under  Bond  in  London.  —  (Pari.  Paper,  No.  333.  Sess.  1827.  p.  28.) 


e 

s. 

d. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

One  hundred  quarters,  supposed  cost  at  Dantzic,  free  on  board,  30s. 

- 

- 

150 

0 

0 

Freight  at  5s.  per  quarter,  and  10  per  cent 

.           . 

27 

10 

0 

Met,ige  ex  ship,  &c.,  6»-.  6rf.  per  last 

-        . 

3 

5 

0 

Lighterage  and  landing,  9rf.  per  quarter 

-                 -                - 

3 

la 

0 

Insurance  on  180/.,  including  10  per  cent. 

maginary  profit,  at  80s.  7 

7 

14 

0 

per  cent. ;  policy  5s.  per  cent. 

Granary  rent  and  insurance  for  one  week 

.                 .                 - 

0 

5 

0 

Turnint;  and  trimming,  about 

-           . 

0 

2 

0 

Delivering  from  granary,  3d.  per  quarter 

... 

1 

5 

0 

Metage,  &c.  ex  granary,  2s.  per  last 

-           . 

1 

« 

0 

Commission  on  sale.  Is  per  quarter 

.                . 

5 

0 

0 

Del  credere,  1  per  cent,  on,  suppose,  40s. 

- 

2 

0 

0 

51 

16 

0 

n  bond 

Total  cost  to  importer  if  sold 

201 

16 

0 

Imaginary  profit  10  per  cent. 

quarter 

20 

3 

6 

221 

19 

6 

Would  produce,  at  44s.  4 

d.  per 

^221 

13 

4 

N.  B.  —  lyoss  on  remeasuring  not  considered. 

Freight  and  insurance  are  taken  in  this  statement  at  an  average,  being  sometimes  higher  and  sometimei 
lower. 


Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  perfectly  unfounded,  than  the  notions  so  prevalent  in 
this  country  as  to  the  e.\treme  cheapness  of  corn  at  Dantzic.  When  there  is  little  or  no 
foreign  demand,  and  all  that  is  brought  to  the  city  is  thrown  upon  the  home  market, 
prices  are,  of  course,  very  much  depressed  ;  but  when  there  is  a  moderate  demand  for 
exportation,  they  immediately  rise  to  something  like  the  average  level  of  the  European 
market.  During  the  greater  number  of  the  years  embraced  in  the  consular  return,  the 
Polish  corn  trade  was  very  much  depressed  ;  and  in  some  seasons  the  exports  were  ex- 
tremely limited.  But  notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  price  of 
wheat,  free  on  board,  at  an  average  of  the  whole  period,  was  34s.  Id.  a  quarter.  Now, 
if  we  add  to  this  10s.  a  quarter  for  freight  and  other  charges  attending  its  importation 
into  England,  and  delivery  to  the  consumer,  it  could  not,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
charged  with  a  duty  of  6s.  or  7s.  a  quarter  on  importation,  be  sold  so  as  to  indemnify 
the  importer  for  his  outlay,  without  yielding  him  any  profit,  for  less  than  50s.  or  51s.  a 
quarter.  And  there  are  really  no  very  satisfactory  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  could 
be  disposed  of  for  so  little  ;  for  whenever  it  has  been  admitted  into  the  British  ports  under 
any  thing  like  reasonable  duties,  prices   at   Dantzic  have  uniformly  been  alwve  40*.  a 
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quarter.  Supposing,  however,  that,  in  the  event  of  our  ports  being  always  open>  the 
growth  of  corn  in  Poland  would  be  so  much  increased  as  to  admit  of  wlieat  being  shipped 
in  ordinary  seasons  for  34s.,  still  it  is  quite  plain  it  could  not  be  sold  in  London,  under  a 
duty  of  6s.  or  7s.,  for  less  than  53s.  or  54s.  a  quarter. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions  ou  which  it  would  be  safe  to  place  much  reliance 
as  to  the  supplies  of  corn  tiiat  might  be  obtained  from  Dantzic,  were  our  ports  con- 
stantly open  under  a  reasonable  duty.      Mr.  Jacob  gives  the  following 

Account  of  the  Total  annua!  Average  Quantity  of  Wheat  and  Rye  exported  from  Dantzic,  in  Periods 
of  25  Years  each,  for  the  166  Years  ending  with  1825. 


I                    Years. 

ANTical.     Quarters. 

Rye.    Quarters. 

Toul.    Quarters. 

'           1&51  to  1675 

81,775 

22.-^,312 

307,OH7 

1           1676  —  1700 

124,897 

227,482 

352,379 

1701  —  I7i.'5 

5!l,7i'5 

170,100 

2i.'9,895 

1           172d_17/;0 

80,624 

119,771 

200,395 

1751  —  1775 

141,080 

208,140 

349,220 

1776  —  1800 

150,299 

103,045 

253,344 

1801  —  18-25 

200,3.30 

67,511 

267,841 

"  The  average  of  the  whole  period,  "  Mr.  Jacob  observes,  "  gives  an  annual  quantity 
of  wlieat  and  rye,  of  279,794  quarters;  and  this  surplus  maybe  fairly  considered  as  the 
nearest  approacli  that  can  be  made,  with  existing  materials,  to  what  is  the  usual  ex- 
cess of  the  produce  of  bread  corn  above  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  when  no 
extraordinary  circumstances  occur  to  excite  or  check  cultivation."  —  (Report,  p.  49.) 

We  have,  however,  been  assured  by  gentlemen  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
countries  traversed  by  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  &c.,  that  I\Ir.  Jacob  has  very  much  under- 
rated their  capabilities  of  improvement ;  and  that  were  our  ports  opened  under  a  fixed 
duty  of  6s.  or  7s.  a  quarter  on  wlieat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion,  we  might  reckon 
upon  getting  from  Dantzic  an  annual  supply  of  from  350,000  to  450,000  quarters.  We 
incline  to  think  that  tliis  is  a  very  moderate  estimate.  Hitlierlo,  owing  to  the  fluc- 
tuating and  capricious  nature  of  our  demi'nd,  it  has  proved  of  little  advantage  to  the 
cultivators ;  and  but  little  corn  has  been  raised  in  the  expectation  of  its  finding  its  way 
to  England.  Hut  it  would  be  quite  another  thing  were  our  ports  always  open.  The 
supply  of  the  English  markets  would  then  be  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Polish  agriculturists,  who,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  would  both  extend  and  improve  their 
tillage.    We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Exports  of  Corn  from  Dantzic  during  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831,  specifying  the 
Quantities  sent  to  different  Countries,  reckoned  in  Quarters  of  IO3  to  the  Last. 


Species  of  Com. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Britain 
and  her 
Po!.ses- 
sions. 

•''-e.     H- 

Other 
Coun- 
tries. 

Brit,iin 
and  her 
Pos.ies- 

France. 

Hoi-      ""-f 
-"•      ^rX 

Britain 
and  her 
Posses- 
sions. 

France. 

Hol- 
land. 

Olher 
Coun- 
tries. 

Wheat 
Rve 
Biirley 
Oals 
Ptau      - 

Total  of  Com 

Flour,     barrelii     of  1 

196  lbs.        -         -  J 

Bisruits,  baes  of  1  cwt. 

Qr,. 
21l,9.-V5 
S,9S0 
.1,648 
8,9'i3 
2,414 

Qr,.     \     Qr,. 

24,169     64,591 

9,4.55    30,866 

237  1    2,118 

274  1 

217 

Qr,. 
3,070 
28,971 
672 

181 

Qr,. 
328,982 
8,453 
4,128 
20,997 
14,312 

Qr,. 

21,473 
52 

Qr,.     1     Qr,. 

43,970     i,lr,^ 

2S,7.')3    47,S16 

788       2,452 

465 

1,768           856 

125,.\W 
2,510 
1I,3SU 
2,220 
I4,TS0 

- 

Qr,. 
7,'MH 
4,500 

560 

•';:;2 

5,456 
300 

510 

M9,IliS  i  34,135  I  97,795  j  32,897  ;376,872  [  41,625  |  75,279  [  65,732  JI5C,220  [  •         -    13,032 

6,828 

2,016  1 
3,224  ■ 

1   8.926     -        -  1    2,776 1       108 
nO,287i    -        -     -        -  1         72 

lo!.     -   -  . 

6,732 '  -        -  1  -     - 

2 
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Quality  of  Dantzic  Jflteat.  —  It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  accounts,  that  the 
price  of  wheat  nt  Dantzic,  during  the  10  years  ending  with  IS.*} I,  was  very  near  7s.  a 
quarter  al)()ve  its  average  price  at  Hamburgh  during  the- same  period,  and  aliout  2s. 
above  the  average  of  Amsterdam.  This  difference  is  entirely  owing  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Dantzic  wheat.  Though  small  grained,  and  not  .so  heavy  as  several  other 
sorts,  it  is  remarkably  thin-skinned,  and  yields  the  finest  flour.  Some  of  the  best  white, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  "high  mixed"  Dantzic  wheat,  is  superior  to  the  very 
best  English  ;  hut  the  quantity  of  this  sort  is  but  limited,  and  the  average  quality  of  all 
that  is  exijorted  from  Dantzic  is  believed  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  average  (|uality 
of  Englisli  wlieat.  Allowing  for  its  superior  ([uality,  it  will  be  found  that  wheat  is, 
speaking  generally,  always  cheaper  in  Dantzic  tlian  in  any  of  the  Continental  ports 
nearer  to  London.  There  are  but  few  seasons,  indeed,  in  which  Dantzic  wheat  is  not 
largely  imported  into  .-Vmsterdam  ;  and  it  fretpiently,  also,  finds  its  way  into  Hamburgh. 
But  it  is  quite  impossible  that  such  should  be  the  case,  unless,  taking  (]uality  and  other 
modifying  circumstances  into  account,  it  were  really  cheaper  than  the  native  and  other 
wheats  met  with  in  these  markets.  When  there  is  any  considerable  importation  into 
England,  it  is  of  every  day  occurrence  for  merchants  to  order  Dantzic  wheat  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Holstein,  or  of  the  Lower  Elbe,   though  the   latter  might  frequently 
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be  put  into  warehouse  here  for  20s.  a  quarter  less  tlian  the  former  !  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  indispensable,  in  attempting  to  draw  any  inferences  as  to  the  comparative  prices  of 
corn  in  dirterent  countries,  to  make  the  requisite  allowances  for  differences  of  quality. 
Unless  this  l)e  done,  whatever  conclusions  may  be  come  to  can  hardly  fail  of  being  false 
and  misleading  ;  and  when  they  happen  to  be  right,  they  can  only  be  so  through  the 
merest  accident. 

Dantzic  being  by  far  the  greatest  port  for  the  exportation  of  corn  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  its  price  may  be  assumed  as  the  general  measure  of  the  price  in  other  shipping 
ports.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  when  Dantzic  is  exporting,  wheat  cannot  be 
shipped,  taking  quality  into  account,  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  any  other  place.  The 
importer  invariably  resorts  to  what  he  believes  to  be,  all  things  considered,  the  cheapest 
market ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  he  should  burden  him- 
self with  a  comparatively  high  freight,  and  pay  :Hs.  Id.  for  wheat  at  Dantzic,  provided 
he  could  l)uy  an  equally  good  article  in  so  convenient  a  port  as  Hamburgh  for  26s.  6\d. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  right  in  estimating  the  price  at  which  wheat  could  be  imported 
from  Dantzic  under  a  duty  of  6s.  or  7s.,  at  from  53s.  to  54s.,  we  may  be  assured  that 
this  is  the  lowest  importation  price.  The  greater  cheapness  of  the  imports  from  other 
places  is  apparent  only ;  and  is  uniformly  countervailed  by  a  corresponding  infe- 
riority of  quality.  — (For  further  details   as  to  the  Polish  corn  trade,   see  Dantzic, 

KiJNIGSBEBG,  &C.  ) 

Russian  Corn  Trade. — Russia  exports  large  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  meal. 
The  wheat  is  of  various  qualities  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  small  grained,  coarse, 
brown,  and  very  badly  dressed.  The  hard,  or  Kubanka,  is  the  best ;  it  keeps  well, 
and  is  in  considerable  demand  for  mixing  with  other  wheats  that  are  old  or  stale.  Hiis- 
sian  oats  are  very  thin  ;  but,  being  dried  in  the  straw,  they  weigh  better  than  could  be 
expected  from  their  appearance,  and  are  reckoned  wholesome  food.  Our  imports  from 
Russia,  in  1831,  were  extraordinarily  large,  she  having  supplied  us  with  no  fewer  than 
464,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  wheat  tlour,  369,000  quarters  of  oats  and  oatmeal, 
54,000  quarters  of  rye  and  rye  meal,  42,000  quarters  of  barley  and  barley  meal,  &c., 
making  a  grand  total  of  937,000  quarters  !  Generally,  however,  our  imports  do  not 
exceed  a  fifth  part  of  this  quantity.  The  quarter  of  hard  wheat  was  worth,  fi-ee  on 
board,  at  Petersburgh,  in  November  1832,  when  there  was  no  demand  for  exjiorSation, 
from  28s.  to  28s.  6d. — (The  reader  will  find  notices  of  the  Russian  corn  trade  under  the 
articles  Archangel,  Petersburgh,  and  Riga.  For  an  account  of  the  corn  trade  by 
the  Black  Sea,  see  post,  and  the  article  Odessa.) 

Danish  Corn  Trade.  —  The  ex])ort  of  wheat  from  Denmark  Proper,  that  is,  from  Jut- 
land and  the  islands,  is  but  inconsiderable.  There  is,  however,  a  pretty  large  exportation 
of  wheat  and  other  grain,  as  well  as  of  butter,  cheese,  beef,  &c.,  from  Sleswick  and 
Holstein.  As  already  stated,  the  quality  of  the  wheat  is  inferior ;  for,  though  it  looks 
plump,  it  is  coarse  and  damp.  The  chief  shipping  port  for  Danish  corn  is  Kiel ;  but 
owing  to  the  superior  facilities  enjoyed  by  Hamburgh,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  con- 
signed to  that  city.  In  1831  we  imported  from  Denmark  55,960  quarters  of  wheat, 
115,658  do.  of  barley,  96,996  do.  of  oats,  with  some  small  quantities  of  rye  and 
beans.  —  (For  an  account  of  the  exports  of  raw  produce  from  Denmark  in  1831,  see 
Copenhagen.) 

Corn  Trade  of  the  Elbe,  ^c.  —  Next  to  Dantzic,  Hamburgh  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
corn  market  in  the  north  of  Europe,  being  a  depot  for  large  quantities  of  Baltic  corn, 
and  for  the  produce  of  the  extensive  countries  traversed  by  the  Elbe.  But  the  excess 
of  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Hamburgh  over  the  imports,  is  less  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1825,  to  only 
48,263  quarters  a  year.  It  appears  from  the  subjoined  table  that  the  average  price  of 
wheat  at  Hamburgh,  during  the  10  years  ending  with  1831,  was  only  26s.  6.W-  a  quarter, 
being  aliout  7s.  a  quarter  under  the  level  of  Dantzic;  but  this  extreme  lowness  of  price 
is  altogether  ascribable  to  the  inferiority  of  the  Holstein  and  Hanover  wheats,  which 
are  generally  met  with  in  great  abundance  at  Hamburgh.  Wheat  from  the  Upper  Ellw 
is  of  a  better  quality.  Bohemian  wheat  is  occasionally  forwarded  by  the  river  to  Ham- 
burgh ;  but  the  charges  attending  its  conveyance  from  Prague  amount,  according  to 
Mr.  Jacob,  to  full  17s.  a  quarter,  and  prevent  its  being  sent  down,  except  when  the 
price  is  comparatively  high.  In  1830,  there  was  shipped  from  Hamburgh  for  British 
ports,  271,700  quarters  of  wheat,  1,900  of  rye,  18,200  cf  barley,  and  2,^^00  of  oats. 
Perhaps  we  might  be  able,  did  our  prices  average  abor.t  55s.,  to  import  in  ordinary 
years  from  250,0(X)  to  300,000  quarters  of  wheat  from  Deimiark  and  the  countries  in- 
tersected by  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 
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Average  Prices  of  Corn  at  Hamburgh,  during  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  1831,  in  Sterling  Jloney,  per 

Imperial  Quarter. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Years.  1 

^Vhcat. 

Rje. 

Barley. 

Oau. 

1822 

18-.'4 
1825 
1826 
1827 

S.     d. 

27    6 
27    6 
24    0 
20    6 
18    4 
26    3 

s.    d. 
15    5 
18    4 
13    0 
12    9 
17     1 
23  10 

S.     d 

13  0 

14  6 

12  6 

13  10 
13    3 
17    7 

S.     d. 
9    4 

11  0 
8     6 
8     fi 

12  4 
16    9 

1828 
1829 

1«30  1 
1831 

S.     d. 

27  10 
•Ji    5 
25  10 
33    4 

s.    d. 

20  8 
18    3 

21  3 
26    8 

S.     d. 

13    4 

13  3 

14  9 
19    9 

4-.     (/. 

10     2 
9     4 
10    3 
10    0 

Average 

i.6    6i 

18    9 

14     GJ 

10    74 

Amsterdam  is  an  important  depot  for  foreign  corn,  every  variety  of  which  may  be  found 
thtre.  Only  a  small  part  of  its  own  consumption  is  supplied  by  corn  of  native  growth  ; 
so  that  the  prices  in  it  are  for  the  most  part  dependent  on  the  prices  at  wliich  corn  can 
be  brought  from  Dantzic,  Kiel,  Hamburgh,  and  other  shipping  ports.  Rotterdam  is  a 
very  advantageous  port  for  warehousing  foreign  corn  ;  being  conveniently  situated, 
and  the  warehouse  rent  low,  not  exceeding  Id.  or  'l\d.  per  quarter  per  month.  We  sub- 
join an  account  of  the 

Average  Prices,  per  Imperial  Quarter,  of  Wlieat,  Rye,  Barley,  and  Oats  grown  within  the  Consulship  of 
Amsterdam,  during  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  1831. 


Years. 

Wheat, 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Cats. 

Years. 

^\'heat. 

Rye. 

Earky. 

Oats. 

1822 
182:i 
1824 
182.-> 
1826 
1827 

»•.    d. 
25     0 
21     1 
20     3 
2i     4 
25     0 
33    2 

s.    d. 

16  8 
20    6 

17  4 
16    5 
19    3 
29    0 

s.     d.    ■ 

13  0 

16  1 

14  2 

15  9 

17  7 
21    t) 

f.     d. 
9     4 

8  0 

9  8 
12    0 
16    4 
21    8 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

s.     d. 
34    6 
46  10 

41  9 

42  8 

*.    d. 

24  0 

25  7 
27    4 
30    0 

s.    d. 
19    0 

19  5 

20  0 
22    4 

i.     d. 

12  10 

13  10 
18     1 
18     6 

Average 

31     4i 

23    Vi 

17    9i 

14    Ui 

Previously  to  the  late  revolution  in  the  Netherlands,  there  used  to  be  a  considerable 
trade  in  corn  from  Antwerp  to  England.  Wheats,  both  white  and  red,  are  among  the 
finest  we  receive  from  the  Continent,  and  are,  of  course,  pretty  high  priced.  Beans  and 
peas  are  also  fine.  Antwerp  buck-wheat  is  the  best  in  Europe.  According  to  Mr.  Jacob, 
the  cost  of  storing  and  turning  wheat  per  montli  at  Antwerp  does  not  exceed  l^d.  a 
quarter,  or  about  half  what  it  costs  in  London. 

French  Corn  Trade.  —  It  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  Marquis  Gamier  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  translation  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  that  the  price  of  the  hectolitre 
of  wheat  at  the  market  of  Paris  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  19  years  beginning 
with  1801  and  ending  with  1819,  to  20  fr.  .53  cent.  ;  which  is  equal  to  30  fr.  80  cent. 
the  septier  ;  or,  taking  the  exchange  at  '25  fr.,  to  45s.  6d.  the  quarter.  Count  Chaptal, 
in  his  valuable  work,  Sur  rindiistrie  Frangaise  (tom.  i.  p.  2'2G.'),  published  in  1819, 
estimates  the  ordinary  average  price  of  wheat  throughout  France  at  18  fr.  the  hectolitre, 
or  42«.  lOrf.  the  quarter.  The  various  expenses  attending  the  importation  of  a  quarter 
of  French  wheat  into  London  may  be  taken,  at  a  medium,  at  about  Gs.  a  quarter. 
France,  however,  has  very  little  surplus  produce  to  dispose  of;  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  import  any  considerable  quantity  of  French  corn  without  occasioning 
a  great  advance  of  price ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  our  imports  from  France  have  been  at  all 
times  quite  inconsiderable. 

The  mean  of  the  different  estimates  framed  by  Vauban,  Quesnay,  Expilly,  Lavoisier, 
and  Arthur  Young,  gives  61,519,672  septiers,  or  32,810,000  quarters,  as  the  total 
average  growth  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  France.  —  {Peuchet,  Statistir/iic  Ele- 
mentdire,  p.  290.)  We,  however,  took  occasion  formerly  to  observe  (^Supp.  to  Enci/c. 
Brit.  art.  Corn  Laics')  that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  this  estimate  was  a  great  deal 
too  low  ;  and  the  more  careful  investigations  of  late  French  statisticians  fully  confirm 
this  remark.  It  is  said  that  the  mean  annual  produce  of  the  harvests  of  France,  at  an 
average  of  the  4  years  ending  with  1828,  amounted  to  60,533,000  hectolitres  of  wlieat, 
and  114,738,000  ditto  of  other  sorts  of  grain;  making  in  all  175,271,000  hectolitres, 
or  62,221,205  Winch,  quarters.  Of  this  quantity  it  is  supposed  that  16  per  cent,  is 
con.sumed  as  seed,  19  per  cent,  in  the  feeding  of  different  species  of  animals,  and  2  per 
cent,  in  distilleries  and  l)rcweries.  —  (liii/klin  des  Sciences  Geogriiphi<}ues,  tom.  xxv. 
p.  34.)  This  estimate  is  believed  to  lie  pretty  nearly  accurate;  perhaps,  however,  it  is 
still  rather  under  the  mark. 

The  foreign  corn  trade  of  France  was  regulated  down  to  a  very  late  period  by  a  law 
which  forbade  exportation,  except  when  the  home  prices  were  below  certain  limits  ;  and 
which  restrained  and  absolutely  forl>ade  importation  except  when  they  were  above  certain 
other  limits.  The  prices  regulating  importation  and  exportation  dillered  in  the  different 
districts  into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided  ;  and  it  has  not  uiifrequently  happened 
that  corn  warehoused  in  a  particular  port,  where  it  was  either  not  admissible  at  all,  or 
not  admissil'lo  except  ur.der  payment  of  a  high  duty,  has  been  carried  to  another  port  in 
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another  district,  and  admitted  duty  free  !  But  during  tlie  last  2  years  importation 
has  been  at  all  times  allowed  under  graduated  duties,  which,  however,  like  those  of  this 
country,  become  prohibitory  when  the  prices  sink  to  a  certain  level.  The  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  separate  districts  is  still  kept  up;  and  in  June,  18:}3,  while  the  duties  on 
wheat  imported  into  some  of  the  departments  were  only  4  fr.  75  cent.,  they  were,  in 
others,  as  high  as  12  fr.  25  cent.  An  official  announcement  is  issued  on  the  last  day  of 
each  month,  of  what  the  duties  are  to  be  in  that  district  during  the  succeeding  month. 
These  depend,  with  certain  modifications,  on  the  average  prices  of  the  districts. 

Spanish  Corn  Trade.  —  The  exportation  of  corn  from  Spain  was  formerly  prohibited 
under  the  severest  penalties.  But  in  1820,  grain  and  flour  were  both  allowed  to  be  freely 
exported  ;  and  in  1823,  this  privilege  was  extended  to  all  productions  (frutos)  the  growth 
of  the  soil.  There  is  now,  in  fact,  no  obstacle  whatever,  except  the  expense  of  carriage, 
to  the  conveyance  of  corn  to  the  sea-ports,  and  thence  to  the  foreigner.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  corn^j^ 'owing  provinces  being  principally  situated  in  the  interior,  and  to  the 
extreme  badness  of  the  roads,  which  renders  carriage  to  the  coast  both  expensive  and 
difficult,  the  exports  are  reduced  within  comparatively  narrow  limits  ;  the  same  difficulty 
of  carriage  frequently  gives  rise  to  very  great  differences  in  the  prices  of  places,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  only  a  few  leagues  distant.  Were  the  means  of  communication 
improved,  and  any  thing  like  security  given  to  the  husbandman,  Spain  would,  in  no  long 
time,  become  one  of  the  principal  exporting  countries  of  Europe.  Old  Castile,  Leon, 
Estremadura,  and  that  part  of  Andalusia  to  the  south  and  east  of  Seville,  are  amongst 
the  finest  corn  countries  of  Europe ;  and  might  be  made  to  yield  immense  supplies. 
But  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  a  market  for  their  pro- 
duce, they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  all  cultivated.  And  yet  such  is  tlieir  natural 
fertility,  that  in  good  seasons  the  peasants  only  reap  those  fields  nearest  to  the  villages ! 
Latterly  we  have  began  to  import  corn  from  Bilbao,  Santander,  and  other  ports  in  the 
north  of  Spain  ;  and  in  1831,  she  supplied  us  with  no  fewer  than  158,CXX)  quarters.  — 
(See  Bilbao.) 

Corn  Trade  of  Odessa.  —  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  only  port  in  Southern 
Europe  from  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  exported.  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  its  vicinity  has  been  much  exaggerated  ;  but  the  wheat 
shipped  at  Odessa  is  principally  brought  from  Volhynia  and  the  Polish  provinces  to  the 
south  of  Cracow,  the  supplies  from  which  are  susceptible  of  an  indefinite  increase. 
Owing  to  the  cataracts  in  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Dniester  having  a  great  number  of 
shallows,  most  part  of  the  corn  brought  to  Odessa  comes  by  land  carriage.  The  expense 
of  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  not,  however,  nearly  so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  The 
carts  with  corn  are  often  in  parties  of  150  ;  the  oxen  are  pastured  during  the  night,  and 
they  take  advantage  of  the  period  when  the  peasantry  are  not  occupied  with  the  harvest, 
so  that  the  charge  on  account  of  conveyance  is  comparatively  trifling. 

Both  soft  and  harA  wheat  is  exported  from  Odessa ;  but  the  former,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  abundant,  is  only  brought  to  England.  Supposing  British  wheat  to  sell  at 
about  60s.,  Odessa  wheat,  in  good  order,  would  not  be  worth  more  than  52s.  in  the 
London  market ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  Mediterranean  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held  is  quite  the  reverse  ;  at  Malta,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  &c.,  Odessa  wheat 
fetches  a  decidedly  higher  price  than  British  wheat. 

The  hard  wheat  brought  from  the  Black  Sea  comes  principally  from  Taganrog.  It 
is  a  very  fine  species  of  grain  ;  it  is  full  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  British  wheat,  and  has 
less  than  half  the  bran.  It  is  used  in  Italy  for  making  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  and 
things  of  that  sort  ;  very  little  of  it  has  found  its  way  to  England. 

The  voyage  from  Odessa  to  Britain  is  of  uncertain  duration,  but  generally  very  long. 
It  is  essential  to  the  importation  of  the  wheat  in  a  good  condition,  that  it  should  be  made 
during  the  winter  months.  When  the  voyage  is  made  in  summer,  unless  the  wheat  be 
very  superior,  and  be  shipped  in  exceedingly  good  order,  it  is  almost  sure  to  heat ;  and 
has  sometimes,  indeed,  been  injured  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require  to  be  dug  from  the 
hold  with  pickaxes.  Unless,  therefore,  means  be  devised  for  lessening  the  risk  ot 
damage  during  the  voyage,  there  is  little  reason  to  think  that  Odessa  wheat  will  ever 
be  largely  imported  into  Britain.  —  (See  the  evidence  of  J.  II.  Lander,  Esq.  and 
J.  Schneider,  Esq.  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1827,  on  the  price  ot  foreign 
corn. ) 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  British  consul,  dated  Odessa,  31st  of  December, 
1 830,  that  the  prices  of  wheat  during  the  quarter  then  terminated  varied  from  22s.  4rf. 
to  S4s.  6d.  a  quarter.  During  the  summer  quarter,  149,029  quarters  of  wheat  were 
exported. 

We  copy  the  following  account  from  the  evidence  of  J.  H.  Lander,  Esq.  referred  to 
above : — 
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Account  of  the  average  Prices  of  Wheat  at  Odessa,  with  the  Shipping  Charges,  reduced  into  British 
Measure  and  Currency  ;  the  Rate  of  Exchange  (the  whole  taken  Quarterly  for  the  Years  1814  to  1824, 
inclusive) ;  and  the  Quantities  annually  exported. 


Quarter  ending 

Priie  per  Chet- 

wert  in  Russian 

Money. 

Charges  on 
Shipping;. 

Exchange. 

Price  on 
bo.ird  per 
Quarter. 

Quantity 
exiJOrtea. 

Observations. 

R. 

R. 

K. 

<.     if. 

i^uarier*. 

1814. 

March  31. 

20-75 

e-75 

18-60 

3.-3    8-) 

June    30. 

21  JO 

2-65 

18-W) 

Si     if 

187,685 

Sc|it.     30. 

17-50 

2-50 

l<)-55 

27     3  f 

Dec.     31. 

18- 

2-50 

2()-.50 

26    83 

18IJ. 

Jlarih  31. 

2430 

3-55 

20-30 

36    6J 

June    .30. 

21- 

2-75 

20-10 

31     6f 

372,309 

Sept.     30. 

24-80 

2  95 

20-60 

35  llf 

Dec.     31. 

23-50 

3-75 

21-20 

34    3} 

1816. 

March  31. 

32- 

5-50 

22-10 

45    3\ 

June    30. 

35-35 

3-60 

22-60 

46    Of 

801,591 

Sept.     30. 

35-80 

3-65 

2310 

45    7( 

Dec.     31. 

36  90 

3-65 

23- 

47   o3 

J817. 

March  31. 

4475 

4-40 

22-40 

58    C-) 

June     30. 

34-60 

360 

22- 

46    4  f 

870,893 

Sept.     30. 

30- 

3-30 

21-65 

41     2(' 

Dec.      31. 

33-60 

375 

22-80 

47  11 3 

1818. 

March  31. 

29-SO 

3-80 

20-55 

43    ?■) 

June    30. 

22-70 

2  85 

20-85 

32    8  f 

538,513 

Sept.     30. 

23-80 

2-90 

20  40 

34  llf 

Dec.     31. 

21-30 

2-.S0 

19-20 

33    63 

1819. 

March  31. 

17-20 

2-60 

19-80 

26    8) 

June     30. 

17-30 

2-60 

20-85 

25    5( 

627,926 

Sept.     30. 

16-30 

2-55 

21-85 

23    If 

Dec.     31. 

14- 

2-45 

23-70 

18    6J 

1820. 

March  31. 

15-.-50 

250 

24  30 

19    7-) 

June    30. 

17- 

2-60 

24-20 

21    7  f 

534,199 

Sept.     30. 

19-30 

2-65 

24-40 

24  or 

Dec.     31. 

23-30 

2-75 

23  40 

29    83 

1821. 

March  31. 

24-50 

2-80 

23-70 

30    9-) 

June     30. 

23-50 

2  75 

2415 

29    01 

435,305 

Sept.     30. 

20-15 

2-65 

25  25 

24    31" 

Dec.     31. 

19-80 

2-65 

24  90 

24    23 

1822. 

March  31. 

17-25 

2-60 

24-80 

20  8-) 

21  8  f 

June     30. 

17-75 

2-60 

25- 

342,752 

Sept     30. 

17-45 

2-60 

24-65 

21    71" 
19  10) 

The  present  price 

Dee.     31. 

15-25 

2-50 

23-90 

of    wheat    is    less 

1823. 

March  31. 

15-20 

2-50 

24- 

19    8^ 

than   the   cost    of 

June     30. 

15- 

2-50 

24.50 

19    2f 

443,035 

cultivation.      The 

Sept.     30. 

12-25 

2-;>5 

2475 

15    7C 

charge    on    ware- 

Dec.    31. 

12-70 

2. -30 

24-95 

16    03 

housing  wheat  at 

1824. 

March  31. 

12-90 

2-30 

25-40 

16    1-) 

Odessa    does     not 

June     30. 

13- 

2-30 

2510 

16    3  f 

427.767 

exceed     2rf.      per 

Sept.     30. 

13- 

2-30 

25-10 

16    3( 

quarter  per  month. 

Dec.     31. 

13- 

2-30 

24-50 

16    7) 

The  entire  expense  of  importing  a  quarter  of  -wheat  from  Odessa  to  London  may  be 
estimated  at  from  16s.  to  19s.  We  borrow,  from  the  valuable  evidence  of  J.  Schneider, 
Es(|.  already  referred  to,  the  following  accoinit,  -which  states  in  detail  the  various  items 
of  expense.  —  (See  Table,  next  page.) 

The  price  free  on  board  is  estimated,  in  this  Table,  at  under  IGs.,  being  no  less  than 
12.S-.  below-  the  averat/e  price  of  October  and  December,  1 830,  as  returned  by  the  consul  ; 
but  notwithstanding,  if  we  add  to  the  cost  of  the  -n-heat  in  London,  as  given  in  this 
statement,  6s.  of  duty,  and  allow  10s.  for  its  siip])oscd  inferiority  to  English  ivheat,  its 
price  here,  when  thus  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  latter,  would  be  about  50s.  Gd.  At 
present  (7th  of  October,  18.33),  Odessa  wheat,  entered  for  home  consumjition,  is  worth 
in  the  London  market  from  42s.  to  46s.  ;  being  about  10s.  below  the  average  of  En- 
glish wheat. 

American  Corn  Trade.  —  The  prices  of  -wheat  at  New  York  and  riiiladeliihia  may  be 
taken,  on  an  average,  at  from  37.?.  to  40s.  a  quarter ;  and  as  the  cost  of  importing  a 
quarter  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  into  Kngland  amounts  to  from  10s.  to  12s.,  it 
is  seen  that  no  considerable  supply  could  be  obtained  from  that  quarter,  were  our  prices 
under  50s.  or  52s.  It  ought  also  to  be  remarked,  that  prices  in  America  are  usually 
higher  than  in  the  lialtic;  so  that  but  little  can  be  brouglit  from  the  former,  except 
when  tlie  demand  is  suflicient  previously  to  take  off  the  cheaper  wheats  of  the  northern 
ports. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  .States  are,  liowever,  comparatively  trifling ;  it 
being  in  the  shape  of  flour  that  almost  all  their  exports  of  corn  arc  made.  The  shipments 
of  this  important  article  from  lialtimore.  Pliiladeli)liia,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and 
other  ports,  are  usually  very  large.  The  British  West  Indies,  Cuba,  INIexico,  Brazil, 
Kngland,  and  France,  are  the  principal  markets  to  which  it  is  sent.  All  sorts  of  flour, 
whether  made  of  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  &c.  exported  from  the  United  States,  must  pre- 
viously be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  oflicers  aj)])ointed  for  that  piu-i)ose.  The  law 
further  directs,  that  the  barrels,  in  which  it  is  shipped,  shall  be  of  certain  dimensions,  and 
that  each  barrel  shall  contain  1 96  lbs.  of  flour,  and  each  half  barrel  98  lbs.    The  inspector. 
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CORN  LAWS  AND  CORN  TRADE. 


Fro  forma  Invoice  of  2,000  Chetwerts  of  Wheat  shipped  at  Odessa  for  London. 


2,000  cbetwerts  wheat,  at  12  rs.  per  chet. 

Charges. 
Measuring  when  received,  at  S  cops,  per  chet. 
Ditto  when  shipped  9  — 

Duty  77  — 

Carriage  to  the  mole  18  —  . 

Lighterage  IS  — 

Use  of  bags  10  —       - 

Brokerage,  |  per  cent.       ... 


Commission,  3  per  cent. 


Rs.  100 
180 
1,540 
360 
300 
200 
120 


Exchange  at  24  rs.  per  £  sterling 


871  10  0 
87  3  7 
10    10    0 


Would  produce  1,450  Imperial  quarters,  to  cost  per  quarter 

Charges  in  London. 
Policy  duty  on  1,200/.  at  J  per  cent 
Insurance  on  1,150/.  at  21.  2i.  per  cent. 

Commission  do.  |  - 

Freight  on  1,453  quarters  wheat,  at  12.S.  per  quarter 
Primage,  10  per  cent.  .... 
Gratification       .  .... 

Charterparty,  1/. ;  Custom-house  entries,  \0s. 

Metage  on  ship,  at  44'.  S^d.  per  last 

Lastage        .  -  .  .  - 

Lighterage  of  1,453  quarters  at  id. 

Landing,  wharfage,  housing,  and  delivering,  at  9rf. 

Kent  4  weeks,  at  5s.  per  100  quarters  per  week 

Metage,  &c  ex  granary 


Estimated  charge  for  probable  damage  on  the  voyage 
Factorage  in  London       .  .  - 

Del  credere,  1  per  cent. 


*.    d. 

0      0 
3      0 


27      3      0 
i5    15      0 


9      7 
10     0 


14    10 
7      S 


.^1,136    15      0 


Or  per  quarter 


Rs.  24,000 


2,800 


Rs.  26,800 
804 


Rs.  27,600 


jf  1,150      3      4 


£     s.     d. 
0    15    10 


0    15     8 


1  11  6 
0  2  0 
0      1      0 


£\    U     6 


having  ascertained  that  the  barrels  correspond  with  the  regulations  as  to  size,  weight,  &c., 
decides  as  to  the  quality  of  the  flour  :  the  first,  or  best  sort,  being  branded  Superfine;  the 
second.  Fine  ;  the  third,  Fine  Miildlings ;  and  the  fourtli,  or  lowest  quality,  Middlings. 
Such  barrels  as  are  not  merchantable  are  marked  Bad ;  and  their  exportation,  as  well  as 
the  exportation  of  those  deficient  in  weight,  is  prohibited.  Rye  flour  is  divided  into 
2  sorts,  being  either  branded  Superfine  Rye  Flour,  or  Fine  Rye  Flour.  Maize  flour  is 
branded  Indian  Meal;  flour  made  from  buck-wheat  is  branded  B.  Meal.  Indian  meal 
may  be  exported  in  hhds.  of  800  lbs.  Floin-  for  home  consumption  is  not  subjected 
to  inspection.  The  inspection  must  take  place  at  the  time  and  place  of  exportation, 
under  a  penalty  of  5  dollars  per  barrel.  Persons  altering  or  counterfeiting  marks  or 
brands  forfeit  100  dollars;  and  persons  putting  fresh  flour  into  barrels  already  marked 
or  branded,  or  offering  adulterated  wheaten  flour  for  sale,  forfeit  in  either  case  5  dollars 
for  each  barrel. 

The  fees  of  branding  were  reduced  in  1 832.  They  amount,  in  New  York,  to  3  cents 
for  each  hogshead,  and  1  cent  for  each  barrel  and  half  barrel  of  full  weight.  A  fine  of 
30  cents  is  levied  on  every  barrel  or  half  barrel  below  the  standard  weight,  exclusive  of 
20  cents  for  every  pound  that  it  is  deficient. 

The  act  9  Geo.  4.  c.  60.  enacts,  that  every  barrel  of  wheaten  flour  imported,  shall  be 
deemed  equivalent  to  38^  gallons  of  wheat,  and  shall  be  charged  with  a  corresponding 
duty  (ante,  p.  418.).  Hence,  when  the  price  of  British  wheat  per  quarter  is  between 
52s.  and  53s.,  the  duty  on  the  barrel  of  flour  is  20s.  lO^d.  ;  when  wheat  is  between  60s. 
and  61s.,  the  duty  on  flour  is  16s.  O^d.  ;  and  when  wheat  is  between  69s.  and  70s.,  the 
duty  on  flour  is  8s.  2jf/.* 

The  following  Tables,  derived  principally  from  private  but  authentic  sources,  give  a 
very  complete  view  of  the  foreign  corn  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  10 
years. 


•  There  is  a  Table  of  the  duties  on  flour,  according  to  the  variations  in  the  price  of  British  wheat,  in 
the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Reus:  (p.  117.)  relating  to  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  America. 
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L  —  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Flour  and  Grain  exported  from  the  United  States,  from  October  1st, 
1821 ,  to  September  aoth,  1831,  with  the  Prices  of  Flour  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  Wheat  and  Indian  Corn 
at  New  York. 


Years. 

MHicat  Flour. 

Rye  Flour. 

Com  Meal. 

^Vheat. 

Indian  Com. 

Price  of  Wheat 
Flour  per 

Barrel  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Price  of  WTieat 
per  Bushel  at 
New  Vovk. 

Price  of  Indian 
Corn  per 
Bubhel  at 
New  York. 

Darrelt. 

Barrels, 

BarreU. 

ButheU. 

Bushett. 

DolU.  cents. 

Dolis.  cents. 

Dolls,  cents. 

ISSl 

1,805,205 

19,0+9, 

204,206 

405,384 

566,761 

- 

1      19 

0  70 

1&30 

1,225,881 

26,298, 

I45,.i01 

45,289 

444,107 

4    98 

0     98 

0    57 

iS'^g 

837,3,^5 

34,191 

173,775 

4,007 

897,656 

6    35 

1     38 

0    58 

1828 

860,8H9 

22,214 

174,639 

8,906 

704,9(J2 

5    60 

1      8 

0    53 

1827 

8fi5,491 

13,345 

1;>1,(>41 

22,182 

978,66* 

5    23 

0    97 

0    65 

1826 

857,820 

14,472 

158,625 

45,166 

505,381 

4    &i 

0    90 

0    79 

1K25 

813,906 

29,545 

187,285 

17,960 

869,644 

5     !0 

1      4 

'0    56 

182-t 

996,792 

31,879 

152,723 

20,373 

779,297 

5    62 

1     15 

0    47 

1823 

756,702 

25,665 

141,501 

4,272 

749,034 

6    82 

1      5 

0    S3 

1832 

827,865 

19,971 

148,288 

4,418 

509,098 

6    58 

0    90 

0    49 

1821 

1,056,119 

23,523 

131,669 

25,812 

Gfflfi-n 

4    78 

0    89 

0    53 

IL  —  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Destination  of  Wheat  Flour  exported  from  the  United  States,  com. 
mencing  1st  of  October,  1821,  and  ending  30th  of  September,  1831. 


Yean. 

America.                   j 

Europe. 

Africa- 

Asia. 

Total. 

British 

We4t 

South 

Gr.  Bri- 

Spain 
ani  Por- 

Other 

Indies. 

',tain  and 

France. 

Madeira. 

Parts  of 

Parts. 

Parts. 

Ireland. 

tugal. 

Europe. 

Barrels, 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Ban  els. 

Barrels. 

Barrtls. 

Hurls. 

Bar  Is. 

Barrels. 

1831 

150,r>45 

371,876 

319,616 

879,430 

23,991 

364 

12,811 

35,416 

2,751 

8,305 

1,805,205 

1830 

149,966 

281,256 

347,290 

326,182 

56,590 

10,222 

9,628 

36,924 

2,609 

5,214 

1,225,881 

1829 

91,088 

248,236 

235,591 

221,176 

17,464 

.509 

3,779 

14,959 

221 

4.,S62 

837,385 

1828 

86,680 

370,371 

308,110 

23,258 

6,266 

294 

4,061 

54,371 

1,737 

5,6f;2 

860,809 

1827 

107,420 

3(>2,674 

271,524 

53,129 

19 

4,293 

5,171 

52,114 

4,909 

7,2;!8 

8&-),491 

1S26 

72,904 

433,094 

285,563 

I8.3.-.7 

275 

504 

6,119 

27,716 

5,403 

7,885 

857,820 

182S 

30,780 

429,760 

252,786 

27,272 

102 

730 

3,597 

55,818 

7,62.3 

15,438 

813,906 

1824 

39,191 

424,a59 

357,372 

70,873 

426 

939 

25,851 

47,449 

3,883 

6,439 

996,792 

1823 

29,681 

442,468 

198,256 

4,252 

51 

62,387 

4,752 

2,088 

9(13 

11,864 

756,702 

1822 

89,840 

436,849 

211,059 

12,096 

228 

25,104 

21,375 

976 

3,929 

26,429 

827,865 

1821 

131,035 

551,396 

156,888 

94,541 

1,175 

71,958 

26,572 

9,074 

3,123 

10,357 

1,056,119 

'  Owing  to  the  diminished  demand  in  England,  the  exports  in  the  year  ending  SOth  of  September,  1832, 
fell  considerably  under  the  level  of  the  2  preceding  years,  being  only  864,919  barrels,  valued  at  4,880,623 
dollars.  There  were  exported,  during  llie  same  year,  88,304  bushels  of  wheat,  and  451,230  bushels  of 
Indian  corn [Papers  laid  before  Congress,  15th  of  February,  1833.) 


Mr.  Reuss  gives  (p.  120.)  the  following  pro  forma  account  of  the  expenses  attending  the  importation  of 
a  cargo  of  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  New  York,  supposing  it  to  cost  1  doll.  12  cents  a  bushel,  which  is 
about  its  average  price. 


5,000  bnihels,  at  1  dot.  12  cenuper  buihel 
Winnowinff,  measuTinc,  and  deUverj 

onboard  -  .  -     l.WOO 

Brokersfie,  A  percent.  -  -      MOO 

Iniurance,  6,000  doU.  at  I)  per  cent.       90-00 


Comini»ion,  b  per  cent. 

Exchange,  1 10  per  cent.    /.. 
L,  ;  d,     L,  I,   d, 
FreiKhl,  125  (oni  at  15<.  per 
ton  -  -  93  15  0 

Primage,  5  p.  ccn^  4  13  9 


Enlr\,  officer's  feet,  and  citT  duel       -    1  10 
Mvtaue  from  the  (hip  at  'ts,  U.  per 
last  of  lOqrs.  ■  -    6  IS 


Brought  forward  -  117 
Petty  charges,  at  1*.  per  last  of  10  qrs.  2 
M^hternRe  and  porterage  to  granary, 

9 J.  per  quarter  -  -  19 

Gran.iry  rent  and  (ire  insurance,  s.Ty 

4  weeks,  at  *£s.  per  100  qr%.  per  week  9 
Turning,  at '2/.  per  liiO  quarters  -  0 
Metnge  and  porterage  to  the  granary, 

at  4*.  iier  lUI  quarters  -         '  -  10 

Do.       do.    from  the  do.  at  5«.  per  qr.  1  ] 
Postage  and  stamps  •  •    1 

Factorage,  Is.  per  quarter 
C'ommission,  24  percent." 


10    0 
2    0 


cent.^ 

—      MJpcreent.C.T    0  11 


In  I^ndon. 

10.1'Ofi  quarters  'Winchester  measure,  equal  to 
100  quarters  Imperial. 

hfiMHi  bushels  Winiliester  measure,  equal  to 
r,04  nuarters  Imperial  mea,sure,  costing 
49<.  9JW.  per  quarter  in  l>ond - 


1,,W3  14    2 


The  usual  price  of  wheat  in  Canada,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  the  English  market,  is  about  40j.  ii 
quarter ;  but  taking  it  as  low  as  35s.,  if  we  add  to  this  12*.  a  quarter  as  the  expenses  of  carriage  and  ware- 
housing, it  will  make  its  price  in  Livcn>ool,  when  dclivercil  to  the  consumer,  47.«. ;  and  being  sjirlng 
wlic.it,  it  is  not  so  valu.tble,  by  al)Out  6s.  a  quarter,  as  English  wheat.  The  duty  on  corn  imported  from 
a  Itritish  colony  being,  when  the  home  price  is  under  C'is.,  only  Bs.,  it  is  suspected  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
tliiur  brought  from  (  anada  has  been  really  furnishetl  by  the  tJnited  States.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  in 
the  present  year  (1833)  wheat  has  iK-en  sent  from  Archangel  to  Canada,  in  the  view  (as  is  .tllpgcdl  of  its 
being  re-shipped,  under  the  low  duty,  to  Ilritish  jmrts;  the  saving  of  duty  being  supposed  sulfirient  to 
countervail  the  cost  of  a  double  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  !  But  grain  from  the  colonies  is  not  admitted 
into  England  at  the  low  duty,  without  the  exporters  subscribing  a^Ieclaratinn  that  it  is  the  produce  of 
such  foloiiics :  any  wilful  inaccuracy  in  such  document  being  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  corn  so 
imjiorted,  anci  of  100/.  of  penalty  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  corn,  flour,'Xr.  must  also  be  accomp.inied 
by  a  cerljticnti-  <f  origin  subscribed  by  the  collfctor  or  comptroller  at  the  port  of  shipment.  It  is,  there- 
fore, difticult  to  see  how  the  importers  of  Hussian  corn  into  Canada  are  to  succeed  in  getting  it  shipped 
for  England  as  colonial  corn  ;  and  wc  believe  tlial  most  of  it  will  go  to  the  West  Indieat 
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COTTON. 


Account  of  all  Corn  and  Flour  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Canada,  during  the  Five  Years  ending 
wiih  1832;  specifying  the  Quantities  in  each  Year. — {Pari.  Faper,  No.  iiU6.  Sess.  ibj'ij 


Com  and  Flour. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Qrt.      bus. 

qrt.      but. 

Qrs.      bus. 

Ort.      but. 

Qrt.      but.  ' 

Wheat 

14,415     i 

4,055    5 

58,963    6 

189,885    1 

88,6S6    6    '■■ 

Harley 

-         .        . 

-        -       * 

-        -       - 

209    5 

1 

Oats 

580    0 

61    4 

1,223    1 

3,750    2 

0    2    ! 

l-cas 

l,8u8    3 

1,616    2 

1424    6 

461    6 

8    0    < 

Indian  corn 

Total  of  corn 

5    0 

7    0 

) 

1»,868    7 

5,740    3 

61,611    5 

194,306    6 

88,695    0   / 

Cwl.      qrs.  lbs. 

Ctrl.       qrt.  Ibt. 

Cwt,      qrt.  Ibt. 

Crvt.       qrt.  Ibt. 

cm.      qrt.  Ibt! 

Wheat  meal  or  flour 

16,571     0  i'7 

5,5;9     1     0 

61.904    3  13 

96,039    1  14 

4«,809    2  27  / 

Oatmeal 

. 

-         .          - 

519    1  13 

142    0  24 

1    2  13| 

Indian  meal 

■        -        - 

1    3    6 

Rye  meal 

Total  of  raeal  and  flour 

-        - 

- 

- 

885    0  15 

' 

16,571    0  27 

5,581     0    6 

62,424    0  26 

97,066    2  25 

48,811     1  1-2 

Inferences  from  the  above  lievlew  of  Prices.  —  We  may,  we  think,  satisfactorily  con- 
clude, from  this  jiretty  lengthened  review  of  the  state  of  the  foreign  corn  trade,  that  in 
the  event  of  all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn  into  our  markets  being  abolished, 
it  could  not,  in  ordinary  years,  be  imported  for  less  than  46s.  or  47s.  a  quarter.  But 
taking  it  so  low  as  44s.,  it  is  plain  it  could  not,  in  the  event  of  its  being  charged  with  a 
duty  of  6s.  or  7s.,  be  sold  for  less  than  50s.  or  51s. 

Now,  it  appears,  from  the  account  No.  III.  page  423.,  that  the  average  price  of 
wheat  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  fen  years  ending  -n-ith  1832,  amounted  to 
61s.  S^d.  a  quarter;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  crops  from  1826  to  1831  were 
verv  deficient,  and  that  the  importations  in  those  years  were  unusuallj'  large.  But 
without  taking  this  circumstance  into  account,  it  is  clear,  from  the  previous  statements, 
tbat  the  opening  of  the  ports  under  a  fixed  duty  of  6s.  or  7s.  could  not  occasion  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  9s.  or  10s.  a  quarter  in  the  prices  of  the  last  10  years;  and  not  more 
than  7s.  or  8s.  on  the  prices  of  last  year  (1832). 

We  feel  pretty  confident  that  these  statements  cannot  be  controverted  ;  and  they  show, 
conclusively,  how  error.eous  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  repeal  of  the  exi.sting  corn  laws, 
and  the  opening  of  the  ports  for  importiition,  under  a  duty  of  6s.  or  7s.,  would  throw 
a  large  proportion  of  our  cultivated  lands  into  pasture,  and  cause  a  ruinous  decline 
in  the  price  of  corn.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1802, 
1803,  and  1804, — years  of  decided  agricultural  improvement, —was  exactly  61». 
a  quarter,  being  almost  identical  with  its  price  during  the  last  10  years;  while  the  re- 
duction of  taxation,  the  greater  cheapness  of  labour,  and  the  various  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  agriculture  since  1804,  tnust  enable  corn  to  be  raised  from  the  same 
soils  at  a  less  expense  now  than  in  that  year.  It  cannot  be  justly  said  that  1823  was  by 
any  means  an  unfavourable  year  for  the  farmers;  and  yet  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
then  only  51s.  9d.,  being  rather  less  than  its  probable  average  price  under  the  system  we 
have  ventured  to  propose.  The  landlords  and  farmers  may,  therefore,  take  courage. 
Their  prosperity  does  not  depend  on  restrictive  regulations  ;  but  is  the  effect  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  which  belongs  to  them,  of  the  absence  of  all  oppressive  feudal  privileges, 
and  of  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  coasumers  of  their  produce.  The  unbounded 
freedom  of  the  corn  trade  would  not  render  it  necessary  to  abandon  any  but  the  most 
worthless  soils,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  broken  up  ;  and  would,  consequently, 
have  but  a  very  slight  eflfect  on  rent ;  while  it  would  be  in  other  respects  supremely 
advantageous  to  the  landlords,  whose  interests  arc  closely  identified  with  those  of  the 
other  classes. 

COTTON  (Ger.  BamnwoUe j  Du.  Kutoen,  Boomivol;  Da.  Bomtdd ;  Sw.  Bomull ; 
Fr.  Coton;  It.  Cotone,  Bambagia ;  Sp.  Algodon ;  Port.  Algoduo ;  Rus.  Chlobtschataja 
bumaga ;  Pol.  Bowelna  ;  Lat.  Gossi/pium,  Bombax ;  .\rab.  Kutun  ;  Sans.  Kapasa ;  Hind. 
Ruhi  ;  Malay,  Kapas),  a  species  of  vegetable  wool,  the  produce  of  the  Gossypium  herha- 
ceuni,  or  cotton  shrub,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  It  is  found  growing  naturally 
in  all  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  whence  it  lias  been  transplanted, 
and  has  become  an  important  object  of  cultivation,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
•States,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  Europe. 

Cotton  is  distinguished  in  commerce  by  its  colour,  and  the  length,  strength,  and  fine- 
ness of  its  fibre.  White  is  usually  considered  as  characteristic  of  secondary  quality. 
Yellow,  or  a  yellowish  tinge,  when  not  the  effect,  of  accidental  wetting  or  inclement 
seasons,  is  considered  as  indicating  greater  fineness. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  raw  cotton  in  the  market,  their  names  being  principally 
derived  from  the  places  whence  they  are  brought.  They  are  usually  classed  under  the 
denominations  of  long  and  short  stapled.  The  best  of  the  first  is  the  sea-island  cotton,  or 
that  brought  from  the  shores  of  Georgia  ;  but  its  qualities  differ  so  much,  that  the  price 
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of  the  finest  specimens  is  often  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  inferior.  The  superior 
samples  of  Brazil  cotton  are  reckoned  among  the  long  stapled.  The  upland  or  bowed 
Georgia  cotton  forms  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  short  stapled  class.  All  the 
cottons  of  India  are  short  stapled. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  cotton  wool  are  held  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  statement  of  their  prices  in  I^iverpool,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1833. 
The  inferiority  of  Bengal  and  Surat  cotton  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  defective  mode 
in  which  it  is  prepared ;  but  Mr.  Horace  II.  Wilson  doul)ts  whether  it  can  be  grown  in 
India  of  a  better  kind.  The  raw  cotton  of  the  Indian  islands  has  hitherto  been  almost 
entirely  consumed  on  the  spot 

Prices  of  Cotton  in  Liverpool,  1st  Kovetnber,  1833. 


A          d. 

d.          d.   < 

Sea  island,  stained  and  saw-ginn'd  - 

8    to  12 

Alabama  and  Mobile,  gcod  fair 

8|  fo    9f 

inferior 

i:;^  -  13 

good     - 

9|  ~  104 

middling     -         -           - 

13    _  131 

Upland,  inferior      -            . 

71-    8 

fair,  clean,  not  fine 

131  _  14 

middling        ... 

8i  —    8i 

good,  clean,  &  rather  fine 

l^  -  15i 

fair           -            . 

9    —    9| 

fine  and  clean 

16    -  20 

good  fair        .           -           - 

New  Orleans,  inferior 

7|-    H 
8|  —    8| 

good        ... 

9|  —  10, 
13    —  13- 

middling 

Egyptian           .           -           -           . 

fair 

Sf  —    <>i 

Pernambiico           -                -            - 

9f  —  Uj 

good  fair 

9i-    9f 

Bahia            -                -                .         - 

9    —  lOj 

good 

9|  -  lOf 

Maranham           ... 

9^-11 

very  choice  gin  marks 

11     —  12 

Dcmerara        -               ... 

8i—  Ui 

Alabama  and  Mobile,  inferior  - 

7^   —      '5 

West  India        -        -             .           . 

8    —    9^ 

middling 

8    -    8| 
8f  —     Hi 

Carthagcna           ... 

7    -    8 

fair 

Surat          -              .               -           . 

4i-    7J 

A  small  quantity  of  very  superior  cotton  has  been  imported  from  New  South  Wales. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been  carried  on  in  Hindostan  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity. Herodotus  mentions  (lib.  iii.  c.  106.)  that  in  India  there  are  wild  trees  that 
produce  a  sort  of  wool  superior  to  that  of  sheep,  and  that  the  natives  dress  themselves  in 
cloth  made  of  it. —  (See,  to  the  same  effect,  Arrian  Indie,  c.  16.  p.  582.)  The  manu- 
facture obtained  no  footing  worth  mentioning  in  Europe  till  last  century. 

1 .  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Cotton  Manufacture.  —  The  rapid  growth  and  ]iro- 
digious  magnitude  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  are,  beyond  all  question, 
the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  history  of  industry.  Our  command  of  the 
finest  wool  naturally  attracted  our  attention  to  the  woollen  manufocture,  and  paved  the 
way  for  that  superiority  in  it  to  whicli  we  have  long  since  attained  :  but  when  we  un- 
dertook the  cotton  manufacture,  we  had  comparatively  few  facilities  for  its  prosecution, 
and  had  to  struggle  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  The  raw  material  was  produced  at  an 
immense  distance  from  our  shores  ;  and  in  Hindostan  and  China  the  inliabitants  had 
arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the  arts  of  sjiinning  and  weaving,  that  the  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  their  finest  cloths  emulated  the  web  of  the  gossamer,  and  seemed  to  set  com- 
petition at  defiance.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  influence  of  the  stupendous  discoveries 
and  inventions  of  Hargraves,  Arkwriglit,  Crompton,  Cartwright,  and  others,  that  we 
have  overcome  all  these  difficulties  —  tliat  neither  the  extreme  cheapness  of  labour  in 
Hindostan,  nor  the  excellence  to  which  the  natives  had  attained,  has  enabled  thein  to 
■withstand  the  competition  of  those  who  buy  their  cotton  ;  and  who,  after  carrying  it 
5,000  miles  to  be  manufactured,  carry  back  tiie  goods  to  them.  This  is  the  greatest 
triumph  of  mechanical  genius :  and  what  perhajjs  is  most  extraordinary,  our  superiority 
is  not  the  late  result  of  a  long  series  of  successive  discoveries  and  inventions;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  accomplished  in  a  very  few  years.  Little  more  than  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  British  cotton  manufactory  was  in  its  infancy ;  and  it  now  forms  tlie 
princi|)al  business  carried  on  in  the  country, —  affording  an  advantageous  field  for  the 
accimiulation  and  employment  of  millions  upon  millions  of  capital,  and  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  workmen!  The  skill  ar.d  genius  by  which  these  astonishing  results 
have  bee'i  achieved,  have  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our  ])ower  :  they  have  con- 
Iributed  in  no  common  degree  to  raise  the  British  nation  to  the  high  and  conspicuous 
place  she  now  occupies.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  wealth  and  energy 
derived  from  the  cotton  manufacture  that  bore  us  triuni])hant1y  through  the  late  dreadful 
contest,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  us  strength  to  sustain  burdens  that  would  have 
crushed  our  fathers,  and  could  not  be  su))ported  by  any  other  jieople. 

The  precise  period  when  the  manufacture  was  introduced  into  England  is  not  known  ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  The 
first  authentic  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Lewis  Roberts,  in  his  Treasure  of  Traffic,  pub- 
lished in  1641,  where  it  is  stated,  "  The  town  of  .Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  nuist  be  also 
herein  remembered,  and  worthily  for  their  encouragement  commended,  who  buy  the 
yarne  of  the  Irish  in  great  quantity,  and  weaving  it,  returne  the  same  again  into  Ireland 
to  sell.  Neither  doth  their  industry  rest  here  ;  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  London  that 
comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smvrna,  and  at  hom:-  wirke  the  same,  and  perfect  it  into 
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fustians,  vcrmillions,  dimities,  and  other  such  stuffes,  and  thun  return  it  to  London,  where 
the  same  is  vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  forrain  parts,  who  have  means,  at 
far  easier  termes,  to  provide  themselves  of  the  said  first  materials." — (Orig.  ed.  p.  32.) 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  mention  is  freijiientlj'  made  by  previous  writers,  and  in  acts  of  the 
legislature  passed  at  a  much  earlier  period  *,  of  "  Manchester  cottons,"  "  cotton  velvets," 
"  fustians,"  &c.  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  these  articles  were  ivholly  composed  of  wool,  and 
had  most  probably  been  denominated  cottons  from  their  having  been  prepared  in  imi- 
tation of  some  of  the  cotton  fabrics  imported  from  India  and  Italy. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  into  Great  Britain  down  to  tlie 
comparatively  late  period  of  l??.*?,  the  weft,  or  transverse  threads  of  the  web,  only,  were 
of  cotton  ;  the  warp,  or  longitudinal  threads,  consisting  wholly  of  linen  yarn,  principally 
imported  from  Germany  and  Ireland.  In  tlie  first  stage  of  the  manufacture,  the  weavers, 
dispersed  in  cottages  throughout  the  country,  furnished  themselves  as  well  as  they  could 
with  the  warp  and  weft  for  their  webs,  and  carried  them  to  market  when  they  were 
finislicd :  but  about  1760,  a  new  system  was  introduced.  The  Manchester  merchants 
began  about  that  time  to  send  agents  into  the  country,  who  employed  weavers,  whom  they 
supplied  with  foreign  or  Irish  linen  yarn  for  warp,  and  with  raw  cotton,  which  being 
carded  and  spun,  by  means  of  a  common  spindle  or  distaff,  in  the  weaver's  own  family, 
was  then  used  for  weft.  A  system  of  domestic  manufacture  was  thus  established  ;  the 
junior  branches  of  the  family  being  employed  in  the  carding  and  spinning  of  the  cotton, 
while  its  head  was  employed  in  weaving,  or  in  converting  the  linen  and  cotton  yarn  into 
cloth.  This  system,  by  relieving  the  weaver  from  the  necessity  of  providing  himself 
with  linen  yarn  for  warp  and  raw  cotton  for  weft,  and  of  seeking  customers  for  his  cloth 
when  finished,  and  enabling  him  to  prosecute  his  employment  with  greater  regularity, 
was  an  obvious  improvement  on  the  system  that  had  been  previously  followed  ;  but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  clear  that  the  impossibility  of  making  any  considerable  division  among 
the  different  branches  of  a  manufacture  so  conducted,  or  of  prosecuting  them  on  a  large 
scale,  added  to  the  interruption  given  to  the  proper  business  of  the  weavers,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  the  patches  of  ground  which  they  generally  occu- 
pied, opposed  invincible  obstacles  to  its  progress,  so  long  as  it  was  conducted  in  this  mode. 

It  appears  from  the  Custom-house  returns,  that  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  wool  an- 
nually imported  into  Great  Britain,  at  an  average  of  the  Jive  years  ending  witli  I  705, 
amounted  to  only  1,170,881  lbs.  The  accounts  of  the  imports  of  cotton  from  1720  to 
1 770  have  not  been  preserved ;  but  until  the  last  2  or  3  years  of  that  period  the 
manufacture  increased  very  slowly,  and  was  of  very  trifling  amount.  Dr.  Percival, 
of  Manchester,  who  had  the  best  means  of  being  accurately  informed  on  the  subject, 
states  that  the  entire  value  of  all  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  at  the 
accession  of  George  III.  in  1760,  was  estimated  to  amount  to  only  200,000/.  a  year, 
and  tiie  number  of  persons  employed  was  quite  inconsiderable  :  but  in  1 767,  a  most 
ingenious  person,  James  Hargraves,  a  carpenter  at  Blackburn  in  Lancashire,  invented 
the  spinning  jenny.  At  its  first  invention,  this  admirable  machine  enabled  tight  threads 
to  be  spun  with  the  same  facility  as  one  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  brought  to  such  per- 
fection, that  a  little  girl  was  able  to  work  no  fewer  than  from  tighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  spindles. 

The  jenny  was  applicable  only  to  the  spinning  of  cotton  for  weft,  being  unable  to  give 
to  the  yarn  that  degree  of  firmness  and  hardness  which  is  required  in  the  longitudinal 
threads  or  warp :  but  this  deficiency  was  soon  after  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  the 
spinning-frame,  —  that  wonderful  piece  of  machinery  which  sj)ins  a  vast  number  of 
threads  of  any  degree  of  fineness  and  hardness,  leaving  to  man  merely  to  feed  the  ma- 
chine with  cotton,  and  to  join  the  threads  when  they  happen  to  break.  It  is  not  dillicult 
to  understand  the  principle  on  which  this  machine  is  constructed,  and  the  mode  of  its 
operation.  It  consists  of  two  pairs  of  rollers,  turned  by  means  of  machinerj'.  The 
lower  roller  of  each  pair  is  furrowed  or  fluted  longitudinally,  and  the  upper  one  is 
covered  with  leather,  to  make  them  take  a  hold  of  the  cotton.  If  there  were  only  one 
pair  of  rollers,  it  is  clear  that  a  carding  of  cotton  passed  between  them  would  be  drawn 
forward  by  the  revolution  of  the  rollers,  but  it  would  merely  undergo  a  certain  degree 
of  compression  from  their  action.  No  sooner,  however,  has  the  carding,  or  roving,  as  it 
is  teclinically  termed,  begun  to  pass  through  the  first  pair  of  rollers,  than  it  is  received 
by  the  second  pair,  which  are  made  to  revolve  with  (as  the  case  may  be)  3,  4,  or 
5  times  the  velocity  of  the  first  pair.  By  this  admirable  contrivance,  the  roving  is 
drawn  out  into  a  thread  of  the  desired  degree  of  tenuity  ;  a  twist  l)eing  given  to  it  by  th« 
adaptation  of  the  spindle  and  fly  of  the  common  flax-wheel  to  the  machinery. 

Such  is  the  principle  on  which  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  constructed  his  famous  sj)in- 
ning  frame.      It  is  obvious  that  it  is  radically  and  completely  different  from  the  previous 

•  In  an  act  of  5  S:  (i  Ed  w.  6.  (15i;'2),  entitled,  for  the  true  m.iking  of  woollen  cloth,  it  is  ordered,  "  TA/i/ 
all  cottons  called  Manchester,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  cottons,  full  wrought  for  sale,  shall  be  in  length," 
Ac.     This  proves  incontestably,  that  what  were  tlien  called  cottons  were  made  wholly  of  wool. 
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methods  of  spinning,  either  by  the  common  hand-wheel  or  distaff,  or  by  the  jenny,  \Thich 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  common  wheel.  Spiiming  by  rollers  was  an  entirely 
original  idea ;  and  it  is  difficult  which  to  admire  most  —  the  profound  and  fortunate 
sagacity  which  led  to  so  great  a  discovery,  or  the  consummate  skill  and  address  by  which 
it  w;ls  so  speedily  perfected,  and  reduced  to  practice.* 

Since  the  dissolution  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  patent,  in  1 785,  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery and  improvement  in  every  department  of  the  manufacture  has  been  most  rapid. 
The  mule-Jenny  —  so  called  fi-om  its  being  a  compound  of  the  jenny  and  the  spiiming 
frame  —  invented  by  Mr.  Crompton,  and  the  power-loom,  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  are  machines  that  have  had  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  manufacture  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  tlieir  introduction,  and  of  innumerable  other  inventions  and  im- 
provements, the  prices  of  cotton  cloth  and  yarn  have  gone  on  progressively  diminishing. 
But  as  the  demand  for  cottons  has  been,  owing  to  their  extraordinary  cheapness,  extended 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  value  of  the  goods  produced,  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  manufacture,  are  now  decidedly  greater  than  at  any  previous  period. 

2.  Imports  of  Cotton  Wool.  Countries  whence  it  is  imported.  Prices,  Duties,  ^c.  —  The 
following  Tables  have  been  partly  taken  from  official  documents,  and  partly  from  the 
accounts  of  merchants  of  great  experience.  We  believe  they  may  be  relied  on  as  ap- 
proaching as  near  to  accuracy  as  it  is  possible  to  attain  to  ui  such  matters. 

Account  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Cotton  Wool  to  and  from  Great  Britain,  from  1781  to  IS  12, 

both  inclusive. 


Years. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Years. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Lb,. 

Lb: 

Lbt. 

Ll». 

1781 

5,198,778 

96,788 ' 

1797 

23,354,371 

609,058 

1782 

11,828,039 

421.229 

1798 

31,880,641 

601,139 

1783 

9,735,663 

177,626 

1799 

43,379,278 

844,671 

1784 

11,482,083 

£01,845 

1800 

.56,010,732 

4,416,610 

1785 

18,4<X/,o84 

407,496 

1801 

.56,004,305 

1,860,872 

1786 

19,475,020 

323,153 

1802 

60,345,600 

3,730,480 

1787 

23,250,2(» 

1,073,381 

1803 

53,812,284 

1,561,053 

1788 

20,4(>7,436 

853,146 

1804 

61,867,329 

503,171 

1789 

32,576,023 

297,837 

1805 

59,682,406 

804,243 

1790 

31,447,605 

844,154 

1806 

68,176,283 

651,867 

^  1791 

28,706,675 

363,442 

1807 

74,925,306 

2,176,943 

179« 

34,907,4!i7 

l,4a'-.,4fi5 

1808 

43,605,982 

l,<*i,867 

1793 

19,040,929 

1,171,566 

1809 

92,812,282 

4,351,105 

1794 

24,.'5;J8,567 

1,349,950 

1810 

132,488,935 

8,787,109 

1795 

26,4<JI,J40 

1,193,737 

1811 

91,576,535 

1,266,867 

1796 

32,126,a57 

cm,im 

1812 

6,3,025,936 

1,740,912 

Account  of  the  Imports  of  Cotton  Wool  into  Great  Rritain,  of  the  Stocks  on  hand  on  the  3Ut  of 
December,  of  the  Annual  and  Weekly  Delivery  for  Consumption,  the  Amount  of  the  Crops  of 

i  Cotton  in  North  America,  and  the  Average  Price  of  Uplands,  each  Year  from  1814  to  1832,  both 
inclusive.  —  (.Furnished  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Mincing  Lane  ) 


Total  Imports 

Slock  in  tlie 

Total  Deliveries 

Estimated 

Yean. 

into  Cireat 

I'orf., 

for  Consump- 

wetkly 

Crop  in 

Piiceof 

Britain. 

31st  of  December. 

Uon. 

Consumption. 

North  America. 

Uplands. 

1J>: 

Li,. 

Lilt. 

Lbt. 

^           Lbi. 

Per  lb. 

1814 

73,728,000 

22,272,000 

80,640,000 

1,664,000 

28d. 

1815 

9fi,200,{XJ0 

22,360,0(K) 

85,800,000 

1,612,000 

20i(/. 

1816 

97,310,000 

22,355,(X)0 

88,r>3 1,000 

1,709,500 

.  No  correct 

18irf. 

1817 

126,240,000 

3l,(m,0OO 

108,356,000 

2,051,400 

20rf. 

1818 

\-S,9V),(m 

85,8(K),(X)0 

111,800,000 

2,132,000 

20d. 

1819 

137,592,(K)0 

88,^. 02,000 

108,864,0(X) 

2,116,800 

13j</. 
lljrf. 

1820 

147,.")76,0(X) 

103,4.58,000 

l25,C)4fi,000 

2,.322,(K)0 

1821 

126,420,000 

106,800,000 

126,420,(XJ0 

2,47ti,800 

110,940,000 

9irf. 

hid. 

1822 

14l,51O,O(/0 

76,.>ii2,(K)0 

144,180,000 

2,750,100 

121,485,000 

1823 

183,700,00f) 

l(>.5,S7-,,(XiO 

147,12;>,(>00 

3,02.5.000 

136.125,000 

8irf. 

1824 

147,420,000 

64,428,(K0 

174,174,000 

3,166,800 

152,880,000 

sj-/: 

1825 

244,360,000 

laJ.'.tW.UlO 

16!',26t,000 

3,4.5ti,00O 

169.860,000 

liK 
(Ad 

1826 

170,520,(«0 

l(»0,.5-tH,(KK) 

lf4,M0,000 

3,4l0,4<« 

211,680.0(X) 

1827 

264,.3.»,('00 

134,2+I,<.(K) 

211,Ur7,O0O 

3,801 ,6(X) 

285,1 2f).000 

6jrf. 
6Jrf 

1H28 

222,750,000 

120,582,000 

217,701,000 

4,158,000 

213,840,(H)0 

1829 

218,324,(X)0 

84,!166,(;00 

221,676,(KK) 

4,2t.3,000 

255,780,000 

■     6Jrf! 
did. 

1830 

2;"i9,85t;,000 

95,3tM,000 

242,0O0,fK)0 

4,768,000 

292,040,000 

1831 

280,080,000 

84,090,000 

2.57,.5<IO,00O 

5,047,700 

311.655,000 

1832 

270,690,(X)0 

73,.560,00<J 

259,980,000 

5,330.500 

296,245.000 

*  There  is.  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopccdia  Britannica,  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  life  of  Sir 
Richard  Arkwriglit  The  i)uestii>n  as  to  his  merit  as  an  original  dLscoverer  is  still  undecided  Itcceiitlv 
however,  it  has  been  asccrtaiiietl  that  a  patent  for  spinning  by  rollers,  revolving  with  diflbreiit  degrees  of 
velocity,  was  taken  out  by  Messrs.  VV)att  and  Paul,  so  early  as  17;JH.  —  {.See  the  excellent  Account  of  the 
lotion  Mnnufnclure,  by  Ivlward  Haines,  jun.,  Esq.)  Rut  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  inventors  had  been 
able  to  give  effect  to  their  happy  idea,  and  all  traces  of  the  invention  seem  to  have  been  lo'-t  The  state- 
ments in  the  ctsc  printed  by  Sir  Hirliard  Arkwright  and  his  p.-irtner«  in  1782.  show,  that  he'was  awaie  of 
the  attempts  made  in  the  reign  <if  (ieorgc  1 1,  to  spin  by  machinery  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  urove  that 
he  was  aciiuainlcd  with  the  principle  on  which  these  atlcmpts  had  been  made,  or  that  he  had  seen  the 
patent  referred  to.  Undnubledlv,  however,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  he  had.  But  admitlini'  thi« 
to  be  the  case,  it  detr.icts  but  little  from  the  substantial  merits  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  If  the  itlei  of 
spinning  by  rollers  did  not  spring  up  s|>ontaneously  in  his  mind,  he  was,  at  all  event*  the  first  who  mail,' 
It  available  in  practice ;  and  showed  how  it  might  lie  rendcretl  a  most  prolific  source  ['(  weailli 
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In  1786,  the  supplies  of  cotton  wool  were  derived  from  the  following  sources:  — 


From  the  British  West  Indies 

French  and  Spanish  colonies 
Dutch  colonies 
Portuguese  colonies 
Smyrna  and  Turkey 


Lbs- 

-  S.SOO.OOO 
.    5,500,000 

-  1,600,000 

-  2,000,000 

-  5,0(J0,000 


.  19,900,000  lbs. 


or  about  66,000  bales. — N.  B.   The  bale  or  package  is  of  various  magnitudes ;  but  may, 
at  an  average,  be  estimated  at  from  300  to  310  lbs. 

Previously  to  1790,  North  America  did  not  supply  us  with  a  single  pound  weight  of 
raw  cotton.  After  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  cotton  began  to  be  cultivated 
in  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  and  it  has  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  now  forms  the  principal 
staple  production  of  the  United  States.  American  cotton  is  generally  known  by  the 
names  of  sea-island,  upland,  New  Orleans,  and  Alabama.  The  first  is  the  finest  cotton 
imported  into  Britain.  It  grows  on  small  sandy  islands  contiguous  to  the  shores  of 
Georgia,  and  on  the  low  grounds  along  the  sea.  The  upland  grows  at  a  distance  from 
the  coast,  and  is  so  very  difficult  to  separate  from  the  seed,  that  it  was  for  a  considerable 
period  not  worth  cultivating.  But  the  genius  of  Mr.  Whitney,  who  invented  a  machine 
wliich  separates  the  wool  from  the  seed  with  the  greatest  facility,  has  done  for  the  planters 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia  what  the  genius  of  Arkwright  did  for  the  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire.  Before  Mr.  Whitney's  invention,  in  1793,  very  little  upland  was  produced, 
and  none  was  exported  from  the  United  States.  No  sooner,  however,  had  his  machine 
been  constructed,  than  the  cultivation  of  this  species  of  cotton  became  the  principal  object 
of  the  agriculturists  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  and  the  exports  have  increased  to  upwards 
of  100,000,000  lbs.  New  Orleans  and  Alabama  cottons  are  so  called  from  the  ports 
whence  they  are  shipped.  At  present,  the  exports  of  all  sorts  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  exceed  300,000,000  lbs.  a  year  ' 

Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Exports  of  Cotton  Wool  from  the  United  States,  during  the  Year  ended 
50th  of  Seiitember,  1832,  specifying  the. Countries  to  which  Exports  were  made,  with  the  Quantities  and 
their  Values  sent  to  each. 


^Vhither  exported.  .  Sea-island. 

Other  Kinds 
of  Cation. 

Value. 

Whither  exported. 

Sea-island. 

Other  Kinds 
of  Cotton. 

\'al^le^ 

1         Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Dothirs. 

Lba. 

Lit. 

Dvitars. 

Russia             -  1  - 

S3S,951 

87,973 

France  on  the 

Swcilen       and  j 

Atlantic 

1,276,004 

67,722,972 

6,931,564 

Norway         -  !  . 

699,002 

75,711 

France   on  the 

Denmark         -  '  - 

305,450 

27,812 

Mediterranean 

- 

8,468,831 

791,311 

HoUaml            -    - 

3,9-'0,016 

392.430 

Spain     on    the 

Kn.L'ltnd 

7,011,235 

210,19r),428 

21,2152,900 

Atlantic 

. 

1,296,474 

142,924 

.Scotland 

319,994 

10,674,4.")" 

I,()88,34" 

Spain     on    the 

Ireland 

. 

805,158 

77,807 

Mediterranean 

- 

987,401 

93,491 

Giljraltar 

. 

492,778 

42,5;!7 

Cuba 

- 

335,91  H) 

17,660 

Hritish  K.Indies 

136,140 

. 

£0,420 

Italy  and  Malta 

. 

580,974 

51,n06 

British  W.Indies 

. 

376 

41 

Trieste  and  other 

Brit.  American 

Austrian  ports 

- 

1,654,775 

179,402 

colonics 
Hanse   Towns, 
S:c. 

- 

36,171 

4,298 

Europegencrally 

- 

380,513 

33,353 

. 

4,075,122 

403,09!! 

ToUl 

8,743,373 

313,471,749 

31.724,682 

{Papers  laid  before  Congress,  15th  of  February,  1833,  p.  218.) 

Brazil,  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  &c.  are,  after  the  United  States,  the  countries  that 
furnish  the  Largest  supplies  of  cotton  for  exportation. 

Of  288,674,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wool  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1831, 
21 9,333,000  Ib-^.  were  from  the  United  States,  31,695,000  lbs.  from  Brazil,  'J5,805,000lbs, 
from  the  East  Indies,  7,714,000  ll)s.  from  Egypt,  2,401,000  lbs.  from  the  British  West 
Indies,  334,000  lbs.  from  Columbia,  366,000  lbs.  from  Turkey  and  Continental  Greece, 
344,000  lbs.  from  Malta,  &c.  —  (Pari.  Paper,  No.  550.  Se.ss.  "l833.) 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  many  years  past  to  levy  a  duty  on  cotton  wool,  when  im- 
ported. The  policy  of  such  a  duty  is  very  questionable ;  and  it  would  be  quite  in- 
tolerable, were  it  not  kept  at  a  low  rate.  For  a  number  of  years  previously  to  1831,  it 
amounted  (on  foreign  cotton)  to  6  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  but,  in  order  to  make  up,  in 
part,  at  least,  for  the  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  printed  cottons 
—  (see  Calico),  it  was  raised  in  that  year  to  5s.  \0d.  a  cwt.  Such  a  duty  would  have 
materially  affected  the  imports  of  the  inferior  species  of  cotton,  and  the  price  of  coarse 
goods;  and  being,  in  consequence,  justly  objected  to,  it  was  reduced  last  session  (1833) 
to  2s.  \\d.  a  cwt.  The  duty  on  cotton  from  a  British  possession  is  little  more  than 
nominal,  being  only  4d.  a  cwt.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  the 
duties  on  cotton  produced  449,760/. 

The  subjoined  statement  is  taken  from  the  circular  of  George  Holt  and  Co.,  eminent 
0Otton  brokers  at  I>iverpool,  dated  31st  of  December,  1832.    It  rontains  some  additional 
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and  instructive  details.      Its  near  agreement  with  the  previous  statements  affords  a  strong 
proof  of  their  and  its  accuracy. 

Statement  of  the  Consumption,  Exportation,  &c.  of  Groat  Britain,  fv  the  different  Sorts  of  Cotton  WooJ, 
from  1824  to  1832,  both  inclusive. 


Average    week);     eou- 
sumption. 
Upland 

(Jr:ean»  and  Tennewee 
Sea-island 

Total  United  States 
Braiil 

Kgypt 

East  India 

Demerara,  West  In-I 
dia,  &c.                  -J 

Total 
Packages  annually  con- 1 

sumed           -             -i 
Averace     weight      of/ 

pacliagej  consumed,  J. 

in  llis.            -              .  \ 
Weekly     consumption  "> 

in  packages,  average  > 

3l(ll>s.            -           .\ 
.4»era/;e     weipht     of  1 

packages     imported,  J. 

in  lbs.           -              -J 
Packages  exported 
Lbs.   weight    annually') 

i.niH>ited,  in  millions  > 

and  tenths        -         . ) 
I.b9.wci:;ht  consuraed,do. 
Llw.    weight   in   ports,! 

31st  ot  Dec.             do.  J 
l^)^.    weiRht    in  Great! 

Britain                    do.  J 
Averai:c  price  |)er  Ih.  1 

of  uplands  in  Liver- > 

pool               -             -J 
Do.       do.        Pemams 
Do.        do.         Surats 

1824. 

1825. 

1826.    1    1827.    I    1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

4,212 

2,293 

754 

3,713 

2,412 

360 

3,783           4,241 

2,713           3,940 

369              673 

4,990 

4,210 

635 

5, .-504 

3,788 

539 

5,452 

5,756 

460 

5,241 

5,800 

517 

6,219 

5,321 

519 

7,264 

2,890 

36-2 

644 

473 

6,515 
2,502 

8(J1 
1,096 

527 

6,8M 

1,188 

975 

489 

308 

8,854 

1,815 

1,142 

664 

502 

9,835 

2,456 

671 

738 

380 

9.631 

3,094 

485 

658 

463 

10,668 

3,6fl2 

508 

940 

284 

11,558 

(3,294 

619 

765 

260 

12,059 
2,843 

881 
1,161 

196 

11,633 
604,900 

273 

10,213 

266 
53,600 
1437 
165-2 
64-0 
80-3 
8}<». 

ll-fir/. 
6-6d. 

11,531 
599,600 

278 

10,316 

270 
72,800 
222-4 

166-8 
107-0 
115-5 
U-6d. 

15- Id. 
8-9/;. 

9,825 
510,900 

294 

9,288 

295 
95,000 
171-5 
150-2 

89-0 

110-9 

6id. 

lOW. 
4d. 

12,977 
674,800 

297 

12,194 

303 

69,100 

2711 

197-2 

129-2 

164-8 

6i</. 

9-id. 
5  Id. 

14,080 
732,200 

297 

13,471 

293 
63,700 
219-8 
217-9 
112-7 
147-0 
6-4rf. 

8-4<J 
4-6d. 

14,331 
745,200 

294 

13,551 

297 
118,100 
221-8 
219-2 
80-8 
115-5 

It 

16,002 
83i,100 

298 

15,333 

300 
33,400 
261-2 
247-6 
91-4 
118-S 
6-OJ. 

fl\d. 
5d. 

16,496 
857,800 

306 

16,230 

510 
74,000 
280-5 

262-7 
81-3 
114-4 

ed. 

i-hd. 

17,140 
891,300 

311 

17,110 

319 

67,100 

287-8 

276-9 

76-5 

103-7 

6-C</. 

9'. 
5(7. 

We  subjoin,  from  Bums'  Glance,  a  tabular  statement,  annually  published  at  Man- 
chester, and  admiued  to  be  drawn  up  with  great  care,  an  account  of  the  cotton  spun  in 
Great  Hritain  in  1832,  and  how  that  spun  in  England  was  disposed  of,  with  several 
Other  interesting  particulars. 

Statement  of  Cotton  spun  in  England  and  Scotland  in  1832,  and  the  Quantity  of  Yarn  produced-  showing 
also  the  Quantity  spun  in  England,  and  how  disposed  of  ' 


Number  of 

Bags 
consumed. 


American  cotton               -  -  615,402  345 

Brazil  ditto               -           -  -  135,298  180 

Etrvptian  ditto                  -  -  45,864  220 

West  India  ditto                -  -  6,4.54  300 

East  India  ditto                -  •  55,416  a>0 

Taken  from  inland  stock  -  33,160  310 

Total  number  of  bags  consumc<l  -         891,594 

Allowed  for  loss  in  spinning  IJ  oz.  per  lb. 

Total  quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  England  and  Scotland 
Deduct  yarn  spun  in  Scotland  ... 

Total  quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  England 

Ilou'  disposed  of. 
Exported  in  yam,  during  the  year  ... 

—  thread  -  -  -  - 

manufactured  goods  .  .  - 

Estimated  quantity  of  yarn  sent  to  Scotland  and  Ireland 
Exported  in  mixed  manufactures,  not  stated  in  the  above  f 
named  articles,  consumed  in  cotton  banding,  hcalds,  candle  V 
and  lamp  wick,  wadding,  and  loss  in  manufacturing  goods  J 
Balance  left  tor  home  consumption  and  stock 


Average 
Weight  ofBags 


Total  Weight  in  lbs. 


212,313,690 
24,353,640 
10,090,080 
l,9.-36,200 
18,287,280 
10,'-'79,600 


277,260,490 
30,.325,366 


71,662,850 
1,041,273 

61,C51,380 
5,700,000 

12,000,000 

70,941,404 


Weekly  ConsumpUoi 
of  Bags. 


11,834-.S4 

2,601  46 

88200 

124-06 

l,0a5-36 

637-36 


17,14602 


246,935,124 
24,338,217 


222,596,907 


222,596,907 


This  annual  quantity  of  222,596,907  lbs.  gives  a  weekly  supnly  of  4,280,709  lbs.     Mr.  Burns  estimate! 


..,.,..  ,,         ,.,  ,„.  J  greater  than  any  one  not 

pretty  well  acquainted  with  it  would  readily  suppose.     Ihe  average  quantity  required  for  each  loom  is 
i'stiniatc<t  at  4  lbs.  per  week  :  making  the  total  annual  consumption,  in  Eneland  and  Wales  4"  -ail  5S4  Ihe 
or -215,824  barrels  of  196  lbs.  each!  ,  t-.jvi.jct  lus.. 


AVc  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Cook  for  the  following 
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Account  of  the  Imports  of  Cotton  into  the  principal  Continental  Ports  in  1830,  1881,  and  1832,  and  of  the 
Stockii  on  hand  in  these  Years. 


Imports. 

Stock,  31st  of  December.                  j 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832.       1 

Lbt. 

Lbs. 

Lb>. 

Lbt. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

France 

87,360,000 

65,517,900 

78,198,600 

18,375,000 

10,743,000 

6,600,000 

Trieste 

12,705,000 

19,782,900 

25,799,500 

2,640,000 

2,590,000 

2,49<i,6'J0 

Genoa 

2,511,000 

4,110,000 

5,159,900 

324,000 

1,245,000 

l,245,.30O 

Antwerp 

6,465,000 

607,200 

4,613,100 

1,470,000 

315,000 

270,000 

Amsterdam 

4,974,000 

1,661,400 

2,453,400 

1,170,000 

1,424,000 

877,200 

Rotterdam 

l,3n5,000 

6,750,000 

3,468,900 

732,000 

1,390,500 

516,600 

Bremen 

1,200,000 

],45S,J00 

1,437,900 

570,000 

373,500 

411,000 

Hamburgh 

6,420,000 

3,867,900 

4,692,000 

2,475,000 

],779,()00 

1,581,600 

Pctersburgh 

Total  lbs. 

2,520.000 

890,400 

1,847,400 

900,000 

1,140,000 

None. 

25,520,000 

104,646,000 

1-27,670,700 

28,656,000 

21,000,100 

13,992,300 

Bales 

(418,400) 

(341,780) 

(425,570) 

(95,520) 

170,740) 

(46,640) 

.S.    Present  Value  of  the  British   Cotton  Manufacture.      Amount  of  Capital,  and  Number 

of  Persons  employed  in  it It  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably 

accurate  estimate  of  the  present  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  its  different  departments ;  but  the  data  on  which  such  estimates  are 
founded  being  necessarily  very  loose,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  precision. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  following  calculations  are  not  very  wide  of  the  maik. 

In  1817,  3Ir.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  best  informed  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  empire, 

in  a  paper  published  in  the  Manchester  Transactions,  estimated  the  number  of  persons 

employed  in  the  spinning  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  at  110,763;  the  aid  they  derived 

from  steam   engines  as   equal   to   the   power   of   20,768   horses ;    and   the   number   of 

spindles  in  motion  at  6,645,83.3.      Mr.  Kennedy  further  estimated  the  number  of  hanks 

of  yarn  annually  produced  at  £,987,500,000;    and  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in 

their  production  at  500,479  tons.     We  subjoin  Mr.  Kennedy's  statement  for  the  year 

1817  :  — 

Raw  cotton  converted  into  yarn  in  the  United  Kingdom 
Loss  in  spinning  estimated  at  1 J  oz.  per  io. 


110,000,000  lbs. 
10,312,500 


6,615,833 


110,763 
20,768 


Ouantitv  of  varn  produced  .  -  .  -  -  -  99,687r'>00  lbs. 

Numberof  hanks,  taking  the  average  at  40  per  lb.  .  -  -  3,987,500.000- 

Number  of  spindles  employed,   each  spindle  being  supposed  to  produce  2  hanks 

per  day,  at  300  working  days  in  the  year  -  -  .  .  - 

Number  of  persons  employed  in  spinning,  supposing  each  to  produce  120  hanks 

per  day  ...  -  .  .  - 

Horse  power  employed,  equal  in  number  to  -  -  .  .         - 

Pour  ounces  and  a  half  of  coal  estimated  to  produce  one  hank  of  No.  40. ;  and  ISO  lbs.  of  coal  per  day 

equal  to  one  horse  power. 

But  the  cotton  manufacture  has  increased  rapidly  since  1817.  Mr.  Huskisson  stated, 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  March,  1  824,  that  he  believed  the  total  value 
of  the  cotton  goods  then  annually  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  the  pro- 
digious sum  of  thirty-three  and  a  half  millions  ;  and  we  believe  we  shall  be  about  the 
mark,  if  we  estimate  their  present  value  at  thirty-four  millions  !  If,  indeed,  we  took  the 
increase  in  the  imports  of  the  raw  material  as  a  test  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
manufacture,  we  should  estimate  it  a  great  deal  higher.  But  it  will  be  afterwards  seen 
that  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  different  processes,  and  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  raw  cotton,  liave  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in  reducing  the  price  of  the  goods 
brought  to  market,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  their  quantity,  their  total  value 
must  have  remained  nearly  constant. 

The  average  annual  quantity  of  cotton  wool  imported,  after  deducting  the  exports, 
may  be  taken  at  about  260.000,000  lbs.  weight.  It  is  supposed,  that  of  this  quantity 
about  20,000,000  lbs.  are  used  in  a  raw  or  half  manufactured  state,  leaving  a  balance  ot 
240,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  manufacturing,  the  cost  of  which  may  be  taken,  on  an 
average,  at  Id.  per  lb.  Deducting,  therefore,  from  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured 
goods,  or  34,000,000Z.,  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  amounting  to  7,000,OOOZ.,  there 
remains  27,000,000/.  ;  which,  of  course,  forms  the  fund  whence  the  wages  of  the 
persons  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  manufacture,  the  profits  of  the 
capitalists,  the  sums  required  to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  buildings,  machinery,  &€•> 
the  expense  of  coals,  &c.  &c.,  must  all  be  derived.  If,  then,  we  had  any  means  of  as- 
certaining how  this  fund  is  distributed,  we  should  be  able,  by  taking  the  average  of 
wages  and  profits,  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  labourers,  and  the 
quantity  of  capital  employed.  But  here,  unfortunately,  we  have  only  probabilities  and 
analogies  to  guide  us.  It  may,  however,  be  confidently  a.ssumed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  extensive  employment  of  highly  valuable  machinery  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  proportion  which  the  profits  of  capital,  and 
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the  sum  to  be  set  aside  to  replace  its  wear  and  tear,  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
manufacture,  must  be  much  larger  than  in  any  other  department  of  industry.  We  have 
heard  this  proportion  variously  estimated,  at  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  total  value  of 
the  manufactured  goods,  exclusive  of  the  raw  material ;  and  as  the  weight  of  authority 
seems  to  be  pretty  mucli  divided  on  the  subject,  %ve  shall  take  an  intermediate  proportion. 
Assuuiing,  therefore,  that  tlie  profits  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  mani^acture, 
the  wages  of  superintendence,  &c.,  the  sum  required  to  replace  the  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  buildings,  &c.,  and  to  furnish  coals,  &c.,  amount  together  to  one  third  of  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods,  exclusive  of  the  raw  material,  or  to  9,000,000/.,  a 
sum  of  18,000,000/.  will  remain  as  the  wages  of  the  spinners,  weavers,  bleachers,  &c. 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  ;  and  taking,  inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age  are  employed,  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  only  22/.  10s.  a  year, 
we  shall  have  (dividing  18,000,000  by  22-5),  800,000  as  the  total  number  of  persons 
directly  employed  in  the  different  departments^of  the  manufacture. 

We  should  mistake,  however,  if  we  supposed  that  this  number,  great  as  it  certainly 
is,  comprised  the  whole  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  cotton  manufacture  furnishes 
subsistence,  exclusive  of  the  capitalists.  Of  the  sum  of  9,000,000/.  set  apart  as  the 
profit  of  the  capitalists,  and  the  sum  required  to  furnish  coal,  and  to  defray  the  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery,  &c.,  a  large  proportion  must  annually  be  laid  out  in  paying  the 
wages  of  engineers,  machine-makers,  iron-founders,  smiths,  joiners,  masons,  bricklayers, 
&c.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  this  proportion  may  amount  to ;  but  taking  it  at  a  third, 
or  3,000,000/.,  and  supposing  the  rate  of  wages  of  each  individual  to  average  30/.  a  year, 
the  total  number  employed  in  the  various  capacities  alluded  to  will  be  (3,000,000  divided 
by  30)  100,000  ;  and  a  sum  of  6,000,000/.  will  remain  to  cover  the  profits  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  manufacture,  to  repair  the  different  parts  of  the 
machinery  and  buildings  as  they  wear  out,  and  to  buy  coal,  flour,  &c.  The  account  will, 
therefore,  stand  as  under :  — 

Total  value  of  every  description  of  cotton  goods  annually  manufactured  in  Great  Britain    34,000,000* 


Baw  material,  240,000,000  lbs.  at  7rf.  per  lb.  .  -  -  -  £  7,000,000 

Wages  of  800,000  weavers,  spinners,  bleachers,  &c.  at  22/.  10s.  a  year  each  -     18,000,000 

Wages  of  100,000  engineers,  machine-makers,  smiths,  masons,  joiners,  &c.  at  30/. 

a  year  each  -  -  -  ...      3,000,000 

Profits  of  the  manufacturers,  wages  of  superintendence,  sums  to  purchase  the 

materials  of  machinery,  coals,  &c.  -  -  .  .      6,000,000 

34,000,000 

The  capital  employed  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  — 
Capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  ...  .     4,000,000 

Capital  employed  in  payment  of  wages  -  -  .  ...    10,000,000 

Capital  vested  in  spinning.mills,  power  and  hand  looms,  workshops,  warehouses,  stocks  on 

hand,  &c.  -  ......  .   20,000,000 

^£•34,000,000 

Now,  this  sum  of  34,000,000/.,  supposing  the  interest  of  capital,  inclusive  of  the 
wages  of  superintendence,  &c.,  to  amount  to  10  per  cent.,  will  yield  a  sum  of  3,400,000/.  ; 
which  being  deducted  from  the  6,000,000/.  profits,  &c.,  leaves  2,600,000/.  to  purchase 
materials  to  repair  the  waste  of  capital,  the  flour  required  for  dressing,  the  coals  neces- 
sary in  the  employment  of  the  steam  engines,  to  effect  insurances,  and  to  meet  all  other 
outgoings. 

Tlie  aggregate  amount  of  wages,  according  to  the  above  estimate,  is  21,000,000/.  • 
but  there  are  not  many  departments  of  the  business  in  wliich  wages  have  to  be  advanced 
more  tlian  6  montlis  before  the  article  is  sold.  We,  therefore,  incline  to  think  that 
10,000,000/.  is  a  sufiieient  (perhaps  too  great)  allowance  for  the  capital  employed  in  the 
payment  of  wages. 

•  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  whose  opinion,  on  a  matter  of  this  sort,  the  greatest  deference  is  due,  considers  this 
estimate  as  a  great  deal  too  hiRh.  We  cannot,  however,  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  such  is  really  the 
case.  It  appears  from  the  olhcial  account-,  that  the  real  or  derlared  value  of  the  cotton  fabrics  exported 
in  18.'3C  airiounted  to  IS.fi'Ji.SSO/.,  and  that  of  the  twist  to  4,7'.'f),7y(i/.  Now  it  appears  from  the  state- 
mcnt.s  in  Burns'  Glance,  and  other  good  authorities,  that  the  weight  of  the  cotton  yarn  retained  at  home 
to  be  wrought  up  into  fabrics  for  domestic  use  is  about  lOor  12  per  cent,  greater  than  the  weight  of  Ihe 
yarn  exported  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods.  But  without  taking  this  greater  weight  into  .-iccount, 
if  we  suppose  that  tlic  fabrics  retained  at  home  are  nearly  equal  in  point  of  quality  to  those  exported, 
the  value  of  the  manufacture  must  be  at  least  ;)0,(.'(K),()()()/.,  viz.  fabrics  exported  12,f)22,(K)0/.,  twist  ex- 
|K)rted  4,721,r<»(i/.,  and  fabrics  consumed  at  home  12,til'2,0(Xl/.  But  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  exports 
consist  (if  comparatively  coarse  fabrics  destined  for  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  &c.  ;  and  we  have  been 
assured  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  that  the  value  of  the  fabrics  made  use  of  at  home 
cannot  be  less,  at  an  average,  than  from  30  to  M)  per  cent,  above  the  value  of  those  exported ;  but  taking 
i(  .it  only  3(J  per  cent,,  it  will  make  Ihe  total  value  of  the  manufacture  ,■54,000,000/.  We  do  not  well  .see 
how  this  statement  can  be  shaken.  The  cx|)orters  have  no  motive  to  exaggerate  the  real  value  ol  the 
goods  and  yarn  sent  abroad ;  but  in)lcss  they  have  done  so  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  will  be  dillicult  to  ira. 
peach  the  above  conclusions. 
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If  we  are  nearly  right  in  these  estimates,  it  will  follow  —  allowance  being  made  for 
old  and  infirm  persons,  children,  &c.  dependent  on  those  actually  employed  in  tlie 
various  departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  in  the  construction,  repair,  Sic.  of 
the  macliinory  and  buildings  required  to  carry  it  on  —  that  it  must  furnish,  on  tlie  most 
moderate  computation,  subsistence  for  from  1,200,000  to  1,400,000  persons!  And  for 
this  new  and  most  prolific  source  of  wealth  we  are  indebted  partly  and  principally,  as 
already  shown,  to  the  extraordinary  genius  and  talent  of  a  few  individuals ;  but,  in  a 
great  degree,  also,  to  that  security  of  property  and  freedom  of  industry  which  give 
confidence  and  energy  to  all  who  embark  in  industrious  undertakings,  and  to  that 
universal  diftusion  of  intelligence  which  enables  those  who  carry  on  any  work  to  press 
every  power  of  nature  into  their  service,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  productive  capacities 
of  which  a  less  instructed  people  would  be  wholly  ignorant. 

The  effect  that  the  sudden  opening  of  so  vast  and  profitable  a  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  labour  has  had  on  the  population  of  the  different  towns  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Lanarkshire,  the  districts  where  the  cotton  manufacture  is  principally  carried 
on  —  has  been  most  striking.  In  1774,  for  example,  the  parish  of  Manchester  is  esti- 
mated to  have  contained  41,0,32  inhabitants —  a  number  which  was  swelled,  in  1831,  to 
187,019,  having  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  space  of  57  years  !  The  population  of 
Preston,  in  1780,  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  6,000 ;  whereas  it  amounts,  at  present,  to 
33,112.  In  like  manner,  the  population  of  Blackburn  has  increased  from  11,980,  in 
1801,  to  27,091,  in  1831  ;  that  of  Bolton  has  increased  in  the  same  period,  from  17,416 
to  41,195  ;  that  of  Wigan,  from  10,989  to  20,774,  &c.  But  the  progress  of  Liverpool 
is  most  extraordinary,  and  can  be  matched  only  by  the  progress  of  one  or  two  cities 
in  the  United  States.  Liverpool  is  not  properly  one  of  the  seats  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  mainly  indebted  to  it  for  the  unparalleled  rapidity 
of  its  growth.  It  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  cotton  district  —  the  port  where  almost 
all  the  raw  cotton,  and  the  various  foreign  articles  required  for  the  employment  and 
subsistence  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  are  imported,  and  whence 
the  finished  goods  are  exported  to  other  countries.  It  has,  therefore,  become  a  place 
of  vast  trade,  and  is  now,  in  that  respect,  second  only  to  London.  In  1700,  according 
to  the  best  accounts  that  can  be  obtained,  the  population  of  Liverpool  amounted  to 
only  5,145;  in  1750,  it  had  increased  to  18,450;  in  1770,  it  amounted  to  34,050.  The 
cotton  manufacture  now  began  rapidly  to  extend,  and,  in  consequence,  the  population 
of  Liverpool  increased,  in  1801,  to  77,653;  in  1821,  to  118,972;  and,  in  1831,  it 
amounted  to  165,175.  The  propress  of  population  in  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewsliire 
has  been  equally  striking.  In  1780,  the  city  of  Glasgow  contained  only  42,832  in- 
habitants ;  in  1801,  that  number  had  increased  to  83,769;  and,  in  1831,  it  amounted 
to  nearly  203,000.  The  growth  of  Paisley  is  similar.  In  1782,  it  contained,  inclusive 
of  the  Abbey  Parish,  only  17,700  inhabitants;  in  1801,  it  contained  36,722;  in  18'J1, 
it  contained  about  47,000;  and,  in  1831,  57,466. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  absurd  system  of  Irish  protecting  duties,  in  1823,  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  begun  to  make  considerable  progress  in  Ireland.  This  is  proved  by 
a  statement  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  shows  that  the  number  of  yards 
of  cotton  goods,  manufactured  cliiefly  from  yarn  sent  from  England,  exported  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  in  1822,  amounted  to  406,687;  in  182.3,  to  556,646;  in 
1824,  to  3,840,699;  and  in  1825,  it  amounted  to  no  less  than  6,418,645  ;  —  having 
increased  in  nearly  a  twelvefold  proportion  in  2  years,  by  the  abolition  of  duties  that  were 
intended  to  protect  the  industry  of  Ireland  !  I3ut  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  and 
the  want  of  coal  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  continued  increase  of  the  manufacture. 

Exports  of  Cotton  Goods  and  Yarn.  Full  of  Prices,  ^x.  —  For  a  very  long  period 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  the  great  staple  of  the  country.  But  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  the  spinning  and  manufacturing  of  cotton,  since  1770,  being  so  much 
more  rapid  than  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  value  of  the 
former  is  now  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  appears,  from  the  accounts  of 
the  declared  or  real  values  of  the  different  sorts  of  exported  commodities  given  by  the 
Custom-house,  that  the  exports  of  cotton  goods,  including  yarn,  amount,  at  an  average, 
to  about  17,000,000/.  sterling,  being  about  half  the  value  of  the  whole  manufacture  ;  and 
form  of  themselves  about  two  thirds  of  the  total  value  of  all  tlie  wove  fabrics  exported 
from  the  empire.  We  subjoin  a  statement,  compiled  from  the  Annual  Finance  Accounts, 
of  the  official  and  the  declared  or  real  values  of  the  cotton  manufactured  goods,  cotton 
yarn,  woollen  and  silk  manufactures,  and  the  totals  of  all  other  articles  of  British  pro- 
duce and  manut'acturc,  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  all  parts  of  the  world  (except 
Ireland)  annually  since  1816. 
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Colton 
Maimtactures 

1  Cotton  Yam. 

1 

1 

Manufactures. 

Total  of  Wove 
Fabrics. 

Tot.il  of  all 
other  Articles. 

Years. 

1      Woollen. 

Linen. 

1       Silk. 

£ 

£ 

1            ^ 

jC 

S 

£ 

£ 

^ISlfi 

16,335,124 

1,380,486 

5,586,364 

1,559,367 

161,874 

25,023,215 

9,751,305 

1817 

20,3">7,147 

1,12:".,257 

5,l)'76,oaj 

1,943,194 

152,734 

29,255,2.53 

9,980,144 

1818 

21,6-'T,ai6 

1,296,776 

6,344,100 

2,153,3(.9 

167,559 

31,589,683 

10,373,84-t 

1819 

16,876,206 

1,585,753 

4,602,270 

1,547,352 

126,809 

24,738,390 

8,185,185 

1820 

20,704,600 

2,022,153 

4,363,973 

1,9.;5,186 

118,370 

29,144,283 

8,673,753 

te 

1821 

21,631,493 

1,898,695 

5,500,922 

2,^03,443 

156,402 

31,478,955 

8,715,938 

3 

1822 

24,566,920 

2,353,217 

5,943,612 

2,.i94,783 

:4I,(X)7 

35,599,539 

7,958,950 

1^ 

1823 

24,117,549 

2,425,419 

5,539,789 

2,6">4,098 

141,320 

34,878,175 

8,266,291 

1824 

27,170,107 

2,984,329 

6,136,092 

3,283,403 

159,648 

39,733,579 

8,296,457 

18^5 

26,537,574 

2,897,706 

5,929,042 

2,709,772 

150,815 

38,285,209 

8,167,812 

1826 

21,445,5ti5 

3,748,526 

5,041,585 

2,056,760 

106,738 

32,399,174 

7,9.32,830 

1827 

29,203, 1. -58 

3,979,759 

5,979,701 

2,808,081 

17-3,334 

42,144,013 

9,132,435 

18'.'8 

28,989,976 

4,485,841 

5,720,079 

3,118,270 

178,871 

42,493,037 

9,536,113 

1829 

31,810,456 

5,458,985 

5,361,997 

3,003,394 

220,436 

45,855,248 

9,610,475 

18o0 

3.1,395,400 

5,655,5t;9 

5,.651,644 

3,101,031 

435,045 

50,148,689 

10,.'i43,948 

I8;3i 

33,682,475 

5,674,600 

6,187,979 

3,61.2,945 

469,076 

49,704,075 

9,386,048 

^IbS'i 

37,060,750 

6,725,505 

6,666,700 

2,649,343 

474,509 

53,576,807 

11,005,230 

M8I6 

13,072,757 

2,628,448 

7,844,855 

1,402,667 

480,522 

25,479,252 

14,849,690 

1817 

14,178,022 

2,014,182 

7,163,472 

1.703,632 

408,523 

25,467,827 

14,869,292 

1818 

16,643,579 

2,.i85,.'505 

8,143,193 

1,949,815 

499,175 

29,621,067 

15,567,182 

1819 

12,388,833 

2,516,783 

5,986,807 

1,391,245 

376.798 

22,6«),467 

ll,.'->88,029 

w 

1820 

13.84:!,S69 

2,826,643 

5,583,430 

1,653,804 

374, 1 14 

24,278,570 

11,290,109 

s 

1821 

13,786,957 

2,307,8.;0 

6,46I,.567 

1,981,465 

373,938 

24,911,759 

10,914,223 

"ta 

18'-'2 

14..';34,253 

2,7(J0,437 

6,488,523 

2,192,772 

381,455 

26,297,429 

9,879,468 

>    I  1823 

13,751,415 

2,H25,947 

5,634,137 

2,095,574 

350,880 

24,457,952 

10,233,172 

■s  \  '^-* 

1.5,240,006 

3,135,496 

6,011, .534 

2,442,440 

442,.582 

27,272,059 

10,301,359 

CJ 

1825 

15,0.'>t,l;38 

3,206,729 

6,193,775 

2,130,705 

296,6-/7 

26,862,024 

11,221,749 

J3 

ISi'S 

10,5'J2,.557 

3,491,268 

4,982,898 

1,489,647 

]ii8,453 

20,652.623 

10,195,015 

1 

1827 

13,956,825 

3,.t45,.568 

5,277,861 

1,895,186 

2.:6,('92 

24,911, .532 

11,484,807 

Q 

1828 

13,545,a38 

3,594,945 

5,120,226 

2,<  00,033 

255,755 

24,516,647 

11,636,151 

1829 

13,42O,.044 

3,974,039 

4,656,809 

1,885,831 

267,192 

24,204,415 

11,008,458 

ISSO 

1.0,203,713 

4,132,2.-.8 

4,847,.398 

1,926,256 

519,919 

26,629,544 

11, (.'61,7.58 

1831 

13,207,947 

3,974,9.S9 

5,385,811 

2,301,803 

578,260 

25,448,810 

11,203,884 

1 1832  1 

12,622,880 

4,721,796 

5,475,298 

1,655,478 

529,808 

25,005,260 

U, 040,767 

It  •n-ill  be  observed,  from  the  above  Table,  that  while  the  official  value  of  the  cotton 
goods  exported  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  their  declared  or  real  value  has  been  about 
Stationary,  or  has  ratlier  diminished.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  irrelevant  discussion  ;  and  lias  even  been  referred  to  as  proving  that  the  manufacture 
is  in  a  declining  state  !  Uut  it  proves  precisely  the  contrary.  It  sliows  that  thedeclin  • 
in  tlic  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  improvements  in  the  machinery  and  processes 
u.sed  in  the  manufacture  have  been  so  great,  that  we  are  now  able  to  exjiort  and  sell 
with  a  profit,  (for,  unless  such  were  the  ca.se,  the  exportation  would  very  speedily  cease,) 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  we  exported  in  1816,  for  about  the  .same 
price.  Had  the  Table  been  carried  further  back,  the  result  would  have  been  still  more 
striking. 

In  illustration  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  beg  to  subjoin  the  following  statement 
of  the  production  and  cost  of  the  diftlrciit  species  of  cotton  yarn  in  England,  in  1812 
and  1830.  It  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Manchester,  to  the  committee  on  the 
East  India  Company's  affairs,  so  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  accuracy. 


Hankit  per  Day,  per  Spindle. 

Price  of  Cotton  and 
Watte  per  lb. 

Labour  per  lb.* 

Cost  per  lb. 

Deu-ripilon  of 

1812. 

1830. 

1812. 

1830. 

1K12. 

1830. 

1812. 

1830. 

A-o. 
40 
60 
80 
100 
120 
1.50 
200 

2- 

1-5 

1-5 

1-4 

1-25 

1- 

0-75 

275 

25 

2- 

1-8 

1-65 

1-33 

090 

0-06 

*.    ll. 

1  6 

2  0 
2    2 
2    4 
2    fi 

2  10 

3  4 

4  0 

*.  rf. 
0    7 
0  10 

0  Hi 

\l' 

1  8 
3    0 

3    8 

S.    d. 
1     0 

1  6 

2  2 
2  10 

5  6 

6  6 
16    8 
31    0 

*.    rf. 

0  7i 

1  0| 

1  71 

2  2i 
2    8 
4  11 

11    6 
24    6 

s.    rf. 

2  6 

3  6 

4  4 

5  2 

6  0 
9    4 

20    0 
35    0 

S.     rf. 
1     2J 

1  10| 

2  64 

3  4j 

4  0 
6    7 

14    6 
28    2 

Tlie  following  Table  is  interesting,  from  its  exhibiting  the  state  of  our  trade  in 
wrought  cottons  with  the  difTerent  countries  of  the  world.  It  sets  the  importance  of 
the  markets  of  Brazil,  Chili,  and  the  other  states  of  South  America,  as  outlets  for  our 
cottons,  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view. 


•  WaRcs  arc  csfimnfofi  at  the  fame  ratp,  or  at  20rf.  a  day,  for  every  person  cmplovcd,  men  women  ami 
cliiklren,  in  1812  and  1830  ;  the  saving  being  entirely  in  the  belter  application  of  the  labour.'  ' 
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Account  of  the  Export  of  Cotton  Goods  and  Yam,  in  1831  ;  specifying  the  Countries  to  wliich  they  were 
sent,  and  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  those  sent  to  each.—  {Farl.  Paper,  No.  550.  Sess.  1833.). 


Cotton  Manu&ctures. 

Cotton  Twist  and  Tarn. 

Hosiery, 

Countries  to  which  exported. 

Enured  by  the  Yard. 

Lace,  aiid 
SmaU  \Vares. 

Quantity. 

Declared 
Value. 

Declared 
Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 
Value. 

Yards. 

£ 

£ 

Lbi. 

£ 

Northern  Europe— Russia 

1,960,034 

68,412 

7,252 

13,959,666 

790,371 

Sweden           ~    - 

18,280 

615 

216 

708,510 

34,885 

Norway         - 

434,744 

13,704 

1,829 

34,440 

1,553 

'     Denmark               -               -             ■ 

312,461 

6,213 

992 

118,316 

5,716 

\    Prussia         ... 
Germany             .               .               - 

1,456 

80 

20 

19,448 

1,556 

41,520,616 

940,441 

205,527 

20,435,442 

1,195,718 

'    The  Netherlands 

13,285,524 

383,127 

214.123 

9,091,238 

794,5o6 

Southern  Eu.rope — France 

946,fi60 

35,357 

13,613 

2,616 

i,m 

Portugal,  Proper 

23,377,243 

373,916 

13,454 

281,096 

17,534 

Azores 

780,099 

17,126 

383 

3,240 

149 

Madeira 

569,794 

14,577 

677 

Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands 

4,756,652 

129,778 

9,503 

36,170 

3,147 

Canaries 

631,079 

15,646 

515 

2,500 

131 

Gibraltar               -               -             - 

9,909,009 

238,732 

6,158 

39,196 

3,178 

Italy  and  the  Italian  islands 

38,164,564 

1,035,748 

44,172 

8,444,518 

438,834 

Malta 

1,967,953 

49,594 

1,403 

312,740 

13,468 

Ionian  Islands     -               -               - 

216,159 

5,210 

615 

62,450 

3,643 

Turkey  and  Continental  Greece     - 

24,565,580 

585,473 

3,335 

1,735,760 

90,015 

Morea  and  Greek  islands 

344,893 

6,540 

. 

11,000 

600 

.\frica—  Egypt  (ports  on  the  Medi-  7 
terranean)                .                  -5 

2,354,628 

56,088 

26 

93.600 

6,000 

Tripoli,  Barbary,  and  Morocco 

7,810 

123 

Western  coast  of  Africa  .    . 

2,384,000 

75,058 

446 

280 

34 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

2,904,106 

83,612 

3,807 

193J 

19 

St  Helena 

73,371 

2,173 

254 

Z 

Mauritius               -              -            - 

2,432,894 

65,185 

3,400 

Asia  — East  India  Company's  ter.? 
ritories,  Ceylon  and  China        -J 

43,385,852 

1,182,574 

13,972 

6,624,823 

467,861 

Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  islands  > 
of  the  Indian  Seas           -          -3 

5,915,088 

194,889 

1,730 

312,000 

22,653 

Philippine  Islands 

1,132,583 

33,639 

13 

18,800 

1,796 

New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  7 
Land,  and  Swan  River              -S 

1,905,428 

61,567 

8,380 

7,233 

380 

New  Zealand  and  South  Sea  Is-  > 
lands               -               -             -J 

5,014 

135 

America— British  Northern  colonies 

15,618,106 

413,737 

25,536 

307,997 

10,S7fi 

British  West  Indies 

21,975,4.59 

606,923 

31,568 

14,416 

835 

Hayti 

6,8i!8r^V6 

178,743 

4,731 

320 

St) 

Cuba  and  other  Foreign  West  Indies 

11, .569,441 

364,547 

11,329 

200 

10 

United  States  of  America 

68,587,893 

2,518,824 

344,427 

317,392 

1'  063 

States  A  Central  and  Southern  7 
America;  viz.  —  Mexico         -J 

12,150,4^ 

471,208 

23,712 

784,215 

37,972 

Columbia     - 

5,757,562 

177,559 

9,060 

28,880 

1,580 

Brazil                    -               -               - 

26,271,527 

681,461 

20,540 

2,740 

334 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

fi,242,134 

176,874 

9,743 

800 

30 

Chili 

12,79-5,220 

431,323 

26,851 

4,800 

130 

Peru     -               -               -              - 

6,312,931 

222,708 

19,605 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  7 
Man,  &c       .          .                 -J 

1,013,852 

41,364 

35,755 

4,406 

755 

Total  export    . 

421,385,.'303 

12,163,513 

1,118,672 

63,821,440 

3,975,019 

Such  being  the  vast  extent  and  importance  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  probability 
of  our  pre.serving  our  ascendancy  in  it  becomes  a  very  interesting  topic  of  inquiry.  But 
it  is  obvious,  that  a  great  deal  of  conjccfure  must  always  insinuate  itself  into  our  reason- 
ings with  respect  to  the  future  state  of  any  branch  of  manufacturing  industry.  Tliey  are 
all  liable  to  be  affected  by  so  many  contingent  and  unforeseen  circumstances,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  predicate,  with  any  thing  like  certainty,  what  may  be  their  condition  a  few 
VL-a.s  hence.  But  abstracting  from  the  effect  of  national  struggles  and  commotions, 
which  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  calculated,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
our  state,  or  in  that  of  the  different  commercial  and  manufacturing  countries  of  the 
world,  that  should  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  cotton  manufacture  of  England  has  readied  its  zenith,  and  that  it  must 
now  begin  to  decline,  will  be  realised.  The  natural  capabilities  we  possess  for  carrying 
on  the  business  of  manufacturing  are,  all  things  considered,  decidedly  superior  to  thoiC 
of  any  other  people.  But  the  superiority  to  which  we  have  already  arrived  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  advantage  in  our  favour.  Our  master  manufacturers,  engineers,  and  arti- 
sans, are  more  intelligent,  skilful,  and  enterprising,  than  those  of  any  other  country  ;  and 
the  extraordinary  inventions  they  have  already  made,  and  their  familiarity  with  all  the 
principles  and  details  of  the  business,  will  not  only  enable  them  to  perfect  the  proces.ses 
already  in  use,  but  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  others.  Our  establish- 
ments for  spinning,  weaving,  printing,  bleaching,  &c.  are  infinitely  more  complete  and 
perfect  than  any  that  exist  elsewhere ;  the  division  of  labour  in  them  is  carried  to  an 
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incomparably  greater  extent ;  the  workmen  are  trained  from  infancy  to  industrious 
habits,  and  have  attained  that  peculiar  dexterity  and  sleijfjit  of  hand  in  the  performance 
of  their  separate  tasks,  that  can  only  be  acquired  l)y  long  and  unremitting  ap])lication 
to  the  same  employment.  Why,  then,  having  all  these  advantages  on  our  side,  should 
we  not  keep  the  start  we  have  already  gained  ?  Every  other  people  that  attempt  to 
set  up  manufactures  must  obviously  labour  under  the  greatest  difficulties  as  compared 
with  us.  Their  establishments  cannot,  at  first,  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  divi- 
sion of  employments  to  be  carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  at  the  same  time  that  ex- 
pertness  in  manipulation,  and  in  tlie  details  of  the  various  processes,  can  only  be  attained 
by  slow  degrees.  It  appears,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  such  new  beginners, 
having  to  withstand  the  competition  of  those  who  have  already  arrived  at  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  art,  must  be  immediately  driven  out  of  every  market  equally 
accessible  to  both  parties  ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  aid  derived  from  restrictive  regu- 
lations and  prohibitions  will  be  effectual  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  their  establish- 
ments in  the  countries  where  they  are  set  up. 

4.  Progress  of  the  Manufacture  in  other  Countries. — But  notwithstanding  what  has  now 
been  stated,  a  notion  seems  to  be  spreading  abroad,  that  we  shall  have  no  little  difficulty 
in  maintaining  our  ground  against  the  competition  of  the  Americans,  Swiss,  Austrians, 
French,  &c.,  and  a  good  deal  of  evidence  upon  this  subject  was  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1833  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  shipping.  Such  apprehensions  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  destitute 
of  any  real  foundation.  Provided  we  have  no  agitation,  that  public  tranquillity  and 
security  in  fact  and  opinion  be  maintained  unimpaired,  we  need  be  under  no  sort  of  un- 
easiness as  to  any  competition  to  which  we  can  be  exposed.  The  tariff  forced  cotton, 
woollen,  iron,  and  other  manufactures,  into  a  premature  existence  in  the  United  States ; 
but  we  have  little  doubt  that,  except  in  the  coarser  fabrics,  and  those  where  it  is  necessary 
to  use  large  quantities  of  the  raw  material,  the  late  modifications  of  the  tariff  have  given 
a  death-blow  to  the  American  manufacturing  system.  Independent,  however,  of  this, 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  that  quarter.  During  the  year  ended  the  SOtli 
of  September,  1829,  the  exports  of  all  sorts  of  cotton  goods  from  America  amounted 
to  1,259,457  dollars;  while  during  the  year  ended  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  they 
amounted  to  1,229,574  dollars.  —  (^Papers  laid  before  Congress,  5th  of  February, 
1830,  and  15th  of  February,  1833.)  It  is  plain,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tariff,  that  the  exports  of  manufactured  cottons  from  America  have  not 
increased  any  thing  during  the  last  3  years  ;  and  it  is  very  imlikely  that  even  the 
trifling  quantity  now  exported  will  be  maintained.  Tliey  have  been  exported  only 
because  the  fabrics  contained  a  great  deal  of  the  best  cotton,  which  made  them  more 
durable  and  heavy  than  those  manufactured  here.  But  goods  of  this  sort  arc  in  very 
limited  demand  ;  and  the  INIanchester  manufacturers  have  already  produced  an  article 
similar  to  and  cheaper  than  the  American  "  domestics,"  which  will  go  far  to  expel  them 
from  the  market. 

Among  the  singular  statements  that  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  America,  one  is,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  lower  there  than  here  !  To  dwell  on 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  statement  would  be  an  insult  to  our  readers.  But  though  it  were 
true  that  wages  arc  as  low  in  Massachusetts  as  in  England,  that  would  afford  no  real 
ground  for  anticipating  any  formidable  competition  from  America  in  this  department. 
The  price  of  cottons  depends  more  on  the  profits  of  stock  than  on  the  wages  of  labour ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  it  lias  not  yet  been  alleged  that  they  are  lower  in  America  than  here. 
Suppose  an  English  and  an  American  manufacturer  have  each  100,000/.  vested  in  cotton 
mills,  and  in  the  floating  stock  re<juired  to  carry  on  the  business  ;  if  profits  in  England  be 
1  ])cr  cent,  less  than  in  America,  the  English  manufacturer  can  afford,  cateris paribus,  to 
sell  his  goods  fur  \,OOOl.  less  than  the  American.  We  are  very  far  from  insinuating  or 
believing  that  this  lowness  of  profit  is  an  advantage;  but  whatever  may  be  its  influence 
in  other  respects,  so  long  as  it  continues,  it  gives  our  manufacturers  a  decide<l  superiority 
over  those  of  every  other  country  where  profits  are  higher,  in  the  manufiicture  and  sale 
of  all  articles,  such  as  cotton  yarn  and  stuffs,  principally  ])roduccd  by  machinery.  It 
is  ludicrous,  indeed,  to  sup])ose  that  a  half-peopled  country  like  America,  possessed  of 
boundless  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  of  the  highest  degree  of  fertility,  should  be  able 
successfully  to  contend  in  manufacturing  industry,  with  an  old  settled,  fully  peopled,  and 
very  rich  country  like  Great  Britain.  The  government  which  encourages  such  a  mis- 
direction of  the  public  caj)ital  and  industry,  and  those  who  suppose  it  can  end  in  any 
thing  else  than  ruin  to  the  parties,  are  ignorant  of  the  merest  elements  of  the  science  of 
wealth. 

The  following  results  as  to  the  state  of  the  American  cotton  manufacture  in  1831  have  been  deduced 
irom  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  Congrcsi  in  1832  : 
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In  12  states  they  had,  mills 

—  spindles 

—  looms 

The  weight  of  cotton  consumed 
Allowing  2  oz.  per  lb.  for  loss 

Total  weight  of  yarn  produced 
Weekly  amount 
Averaging  1G|  oz.  per  spindle  weekly. 


7M 

1,2+11,51)3 

33,506 

77,557,316  lbs. 
9,694,66* 

67,862,652 
1,305,051 


If  the  33,506  looms  were  cmploved,  and  the  whole  1,305,051  lbs.  of  yarn  manufactured,  each  loom  mu4' 
have  consumed  at  an  average  o9  lbs.  weekly,  showing  that  the  goods  manufactured  were  of  a  very  heaVj 
description.     It  also  appears  from  statements  made  by  the  same  committee,  that 


The  number  of  males  employed  were 

—  females  -  -  -         - 

Total  number  employed  in  spinning  and  manufacturing 


57,466 


The  amount  paid  for  wages  in  the  year  was  10,2&1,414  dollars,  or  2,144,780/.,  being  42,895/.  per  week ; 
averaging  Ms.  llrf.  for  each  person  employed. 

Thev  state  that  the  consumption  of  flour  in  their  manufacture  was  1,641 ,253 lbs ,  or  8,374  barrels 
(19nlb's.  earh\  averaging  weekly  31, .562  lbs.,  or  nearly  1  lb.  for  each  loom. 

Xote  —  By  the  new  Americ.in  tariff,  plain  calicoes,  &c.  imported,  not  exceeding  in  value  1*  3rf.  the 
squarevard,  lonay  .'Urf.  per  yard  duty.  Printed  or  coloureii  calicoes,  ttc  ,  not  exceeding  U.  5Jrf.  the  square 
yard,  to  pay  4f  n.  per  yard  duty.  Cotton  yarn,  unbleached  and  uncoloured,  not  exceeding  in  value  2s.  (id. 
per  lb.,  to  pay  TJd.  per  lb  duty.  If  bleached  or  coloured,  not  exceeding  3s.  llrf.  per  lb.,  to  pay  9^.  per  lb. 
duty. 

Little  as  we  have  to  fear  from  American,  we  have  still  less  to  fear  from  Swiss  or  Austrian 
competition.  America  has  some  advantage  over  England  in  the  greater  cheapness  of  the 
raw  material ;  but  Switzerland  and  Austria,  situated  almost  in  the  very  centre  of  Europe, 
can  onlv  draw  their  supplies  of  raw  cotton  by  a  distant  land  carriage  by  way  of  Mar- 
seilles, Genoa,  and  Trieste ;  or  by  a  lengthened  navigation  up  the  Rhine  or  the  Elbe ; 
and  we  have  the  best  authority  for  affirming,  that  a  bale  of  cotton  may  be  conveyed  at 
a  less  expense  from  Charleston  to  Manchester,  than  from  Genoa  or  Trieste,  Amsterdam 
or  Hamburgh,  to  Switzerland  or  Austria.  Switzerland  is  altogether  destitute  of  coal ; 
all  that  she  does  is  done  by  water  power,  and  that  is  already  pretty  well  exhausted.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Swiss  and  Austrians  should  have  succeeded 
in  supplying  their  own  markets,  and  some  of  those  immediately  contiguous,  with  certain 
species  of  yarn  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  they  will  ever  do  much 
more  tlian  this. 

It  was  stated  before  the  committee  of  1833,  that  the  French  cotton  manufacture  liad 
increased,  between  1812  and  1826,  in  the  ratio  of  310  per  cent.,  while  in  England  its 
increase  was  only  270  percent.  This  statement  is,  we  believe,  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes; 
and  yet  it  is  eminently  calculated,  although,  no  doubt,  without  being  so  intended,  to 
mislead.  In  1812,  and  for  some  years  previously,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  import 
cotton  wool  into  France,  and  its  price  was  quite  exces.sive.  When,  therefore,  the  ma- 
nufacturers got  wool  after  the  return  of  peace  at  an  ordinary  price,  it  was  impossible, 
seeing  that  foreign  cottons  are  excluded  from  France,  but  that  the  manufacture  should 
increase  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  until  the  hoine  demand  was  pretty  well  supplied 
An  advance  of  this  sort  is  assuredly  no  proof  of  the  capacity  of  France  to  prosecute 
the  manufacture  with  advantage,  or  to  export  cottons  without  the  aid  of  a  bounty.  Had 
the  manufacture  gone  on  increasing  in  the  above,  or  even  in  a  very  inferior  ratio,  down 
to  the  present  time,  the  circumstance  might  have  justly  excited  attention  ;  but  such  has 
not  been  the  case  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  lias  been  quite  stationarj-,  or  has  rather,  perh<-ip.s 
retrograded,  from  1822  down  to  the  present  time.  In  proof  of  this,  we  beg  to  refer 
to  the  Havre  Price  Current,  corrected  and  revised  by  a  Board  of  mercliants,  for  the  9th 
of  May,  1833.      It  contains  the  following 

Statement  of  the  Imports  of  Cotton  into  France,  the  Deliveries  from  the  Warehouses,  and  the  Stocks  on 
Hand  in  each  Year  from  1822  :  — 


Years. 

Imports. 

DeUTerio. 

Stocks,  31sl  Der. 

Years. 

Impons. 

Deliveries. 

Stocks,  31st  Dec.  1 

Bait. 

Balet. 

Baits. 

BaleJ. 

Baltt. 

Balr:           1 

1822 

2t»5,861 

215,199 

42,.545 

1828 

21(6,132 

239,723 

54,812 

1823 

169,845 

172,312 

40,078 

1829 

242,230 

264,7.50 

e»  2't2     1 

1824 

251,074 

243,958 

'47,194 

1830 

282,7.i2 

250,784 

tii,2fi0 

1825 

204,572 

216,460 

35,:;06 

1831 

218,3a-3 

243,843 

33,810 

18^ 

320,174 

281,001 

74,479 

1832 

259,159 

272,463 

22.506 

1827 

290.617 

279.693 

85,403 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  competition  we  have  to  fear  from  the  Continent  does 
not  consist  so  much  in  the  spinning  as  in  the  weaving  of  cottons  ;  and  that  the  probability 
is,  that  our  exports  of  yarn  will  increase,  and  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  di- 
minish. We  do  not,  however,  imagine  there  is  much  in  this.  Our  power  looms  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  country;  and  it  Is  uiihappily  true,  that  the  wages  of  hand 
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loom  -weavers  here  are  sunk  below  the  general  level  of  Europe.*  There  is  not,  in  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dyes,  a  single  particular  connected  with  the  cotton  manufacture, 
in  which  we  have  not  a  manifest  superiority  over  the  Swiss,  Austrians,  French,  Prussians, 
and  every  Continental  nation.  Certainly,  however,  we  are  inferior  to  some  of  them  in 
the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  their  dyes  ;  and  tliis  circumstance  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  German  and  Swiss  printed  cottons  in  many  parts  of  the  East, 
■where  vivid  colours  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  But  even  there,  the  greater 
cheapness  of  our  goods  is  proving  an  overmatch  for  the  greater  brilliancy  of  those  of 
our  rivals. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  British  cotton  manufacture 
has  reached,  much  less  passed,  its  zenith.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  observe,  considering  the  vast  importance  of  the  trade,  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  nothing  should  be  left  undone  that  may  serve  to  widen  its  foundations,  and  to  pro- 
mote its  prosperity,  on  the  other,  nothing  should  be  attempted  that  may,  by  possibility, 
have  an  opposite  effect.  The  subsistence  of  1,400,000  people  is  not  to  be  endangered  on 
slight  grounds.  The  abuses  even  of  such  a  business  must  be  cautiously  dealt  with,  lest, 
in  eradicating  them,  we  shake  or  disorder  the  whole  fabric.  We  admit,  however,  that 
the  case  of  children  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  is  one  of  those  that  call  fairly  for 
legislative  regulation.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  plan  for  having  relays  of 
children  is  the  best  that  might  be  devised.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  will, 
in  most  instances,  be  found  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  whole  subject,  as  to 
the  limitation  of  hours,  is  confessedly  one  of  great  difficulty  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
bettor,  before  taking  any  very  decisive  steps  in  the  matter,  to  try  the  effect  of  the  system 
of  inspection,  and  of  the  publication  of  the  Inspectors'  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
children  emjiloyed. 

5.  STATuroRY  Regulations  as  to  the  Employment  of  Children  in  Factories. 

No  statutory  restrictions  respecting  the  employment  of  chil<iren  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  the  United 
Kingdom  existed  until  the  year  1802,  when  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  (42  Geo.  3.)  forthepre- 
serv.-ition  of  the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others  employed  in  cotton  and  other  factories,  and 
directing  the  local  magistrates  to  report  whether  the  factories  were  conducted  according  to  law,  and  to 
adopt  such  sanitary  regulations  as  they  might  think  fit  This  act  was  followed,  in  1816,  by  an  act,  gene- 
rally called  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act,  imposing  various  regulations  on  the  employment  of  children  in  cotton 
mills. 

Both  of  these  acts  were  repealed  in  1831,  by  an  act  1^2  Will.  4.  c.  39.,  commonly  called  .Sir  John 
Hobhouse's  Act,  which  provided,  that  in  cotton  factories,  to  which  alone  it  re!ate<i,  no  child  could  legally 
be  employed  till  it  had  attained  the  age  of  9  years  ;  and  that  no  person  under  18  years  of  age  could  be 
lufl'ered  to  remain  in  the  factories  more  than  12  hours  in  one  day ;  and  that  on  Saturdays  they  ^ilould  only 
b€  employed  in  the  factories  for  9  hours. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse's  act  was  repealed  in  1833,  by  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  103.,  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisionii,  comprehending  the  whole  statutory  regulations  at  present  applicable  to  cotton  and  other 
factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  — 

I.  'J'hat  alter  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  no  person  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  the 
fi''ght,'that  is,  between  J  past  8  p.  M.  ;uid  ^  past  !>  a.  m.,  in  any  cotton  or  other  factorv  in  which  steam  or 
water,  or  any  other  mechanical  power,  is  or  shall  be  used  to  propel  the  machinery,  excepting  in  lace  fac- 
tories. 

iJ.  That  no  person  under  18  shall  be  employed  more  than  12  hours  in  one  day,  nor  more  than  69  hourg 
in  one  week. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  allowed,  in  the  course  of  everyday,  not  less  than  IJ  hour  for  meals  to  every 
person  restricted  to  tlie  performance  of  12  hours'  work. 

4.  That  after  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  no  child,  except  in  silk  mills,  shall  be  employed,  who  shall 
not  be  9  years  old. 

5.  That  after  the  1st  of  March,  18.34,  no  child,  except  in  silk  mills,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  more 
than  48  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than  9  hours  in  any  day,  who  shall  not  be  11  years  old  ■  nor 
after  the  1st  of  March,  183.5,  who  shall  not  be  12  years  old  ;  nor  alter  the  1st  of  March,  1836,  who  shall  not 
be  13  years  old ;  and  that  these  hours  of  work  shall  not  be  exceeded,  even  if  the  child  has  worked 
during  the  day  in  more  factories  than  one. 

6.  'I'hat  chililren  and  young  persons,  whose  hours  of  work  are  regulated,  shall  be  entitled  to  2  holi- 
days  and  8  half  holidays  in  every  year. 

7.  That  children,  whose  hours  of  work  are  restricted  to  9  hours  a  day,  are  not  to  be  employed  without 
obtaining  a  certificate  from  a  physician  or  surgeon,  certifying  th.it  they  are  of  the  ordinary  strength  and 
appearance  of  children  of  the  age  before  mentioned,  which  certificate  is  to  be  countersigned  by  some 
Inspector  or  justice. 

8.  Th.Tt  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  aiipoint,  during  pleasure,  4  persons  to  be  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories, with  extensive  powers,  as  magistrates,  to  examine  the  children  employed  in  the  factories  and  to 
inquire  respecti.ig  their  condition,  employment,  and  education;  and  that  one  of  the  sccrct:irics  of  state 
•hall  have  power,  on  the  application  of  an  inspector,  to  appoint  superintendents  to  superintend  the  exe- 
cution of  tlie  act 

9.  That  those  in6|>ectors  are  to  make  all  rules  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  act,  and  to  enforce  the 
attendance  at  school,  for  at  least  2  hours  daily  out  of  6  days  in  the  week,  of  children  employed  in  factories 
from  whose  weekly  wages  a  deduction,  not  exceeding  1  peimy  in  every  shilling,  for  schooling  shall  be 
made. 

10.  That  no  child  shall  be  employed,  who  shall  not,  on  Monday  of  every  week,  give  to  the  factory  master 
a  certificate  of  his  or  her  attendance  at  school  lor  the  previous  week. 

II.  That  the  interior  walls  of  every  null  shall  be  whitewasliiKl  every  year. 

;    12.  That  a  copy  or  aljstract  of  the  act  shall  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  every  mill 

l.i.    That  the  inspectors  shall  regularly,  once  a  year,  report  their  jiroccedings  to  one  of  the  secrctarie* 


•  lor  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  have  occasiont  d  this  depression,  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader 
to  .in  article  on  manufactures,  commerce,  &c.  In  the  117th  No.  of  the  £din/>u,eA  I!a-icu.     Some  of  the 

■  hnvi>  cfntotTiAntK  *ro  takon  frf\m  that   ttrHt^ln  "  *       >^njtum  ui    iilc 


above  statement)  are  taken  from  that  article. 
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.  The  act  also  contains  regulations  extending  tlie  hours  of  work  where  time  shall  be  lost  by  the  want  of, 
or  an  excess  of,  water,  in  mills  situated  upon  a  stream  of  water ;  respecting  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  obtain  regular  certificates  of  age  for  the  children  requiring  them  ;  respecting  the  ereition  of  schools, 
where  necessary  ;  and  respecting  the  proceedings  to  be  had  before  inspectors  and  magistrates  tor  enforcing 
the  act,  and  the  right  to  appeal  from  their  decisions. 

COWHAGE,  oil  COWITCH  (Hind.  Kiwach),  the  fruit  or  bean  of  a  perennial 
climbing  plant  (^Dolichos  pruriens  Lin.).  It  is  a  native  of  India,  as  well  as  of  several 
other  eastern  countries,  and  of  America.  The  pod  is  about  4  or  5  inches  long,  a  little 
curved,  and  contains  from  3  to  5  oval  and  flattish  seeds  ;  the  outside  is  thickly  covered 
with  short,  bristly,  brown  hairs,  which,  if  incautiously  touched,  stick  to  the  skin,  and 
occasion  intolerable  itching.  Syrup  thickened  with  the  hairs  is  prescribed  in  certain 
complaints {AinsUes  Materia  Indica.) 

COWRIES  (Ger.  Kauris;  Du.  Kauris;  Fr.  Coris,  Cauris,  Bouges ;  It.  Cori,  Por- 
cellane ;  Sp.  Bucios  Zimbos)  are  small  shells  brought  from  the  Maldives,  which  i)as» 
current  as  coin  in  smaller  payments  in  Hindostan,  and  throughout  extensive  districts  in 
Africa.  They  used  to  be  imported  into  England  previously  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  in  which  they  were  subsequently  employed.  They  are  an  article  of  trade  at  Bom- 
bay. The  best  are  small,  clean,  and  wliite,  having  a  beautiful  gloss ;  those  that  are 
yellow,  large,  and  without  lustre,  sliould  be  rejected.  The  freight  is  calculated  at  20 
cwt.  to  the  ton (  Milburn's  Orient.  Com. ) 

CRANBERRIES,  oa  RED  WHORTLEBERRIES,  the  fruit  of  a  moss  plant, 
the  Vaccinium  oxi/coccus  of  Linna;us.  The  berries  are  globular,  about  the  size  of  cur- 
rants ;  are  found  in  mossy  bogs  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  but  not  in  great  nimibers : 
they  were  once  common  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Norfolk  ;  but  since 
the  bogs  have  been  drained  and  cultivated,  they  are  rarely  met  with.  Cranberries  have 
a  peculiar  flavour,  and  a  sharp,  acid,  agreeable  taste  ;  they  are  easily  preserved,  and  are 
extensively  used  in  making  tarts.  They  are  very  abundant  in  North  America,  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Russia  ;  the  latter  being  of  a  superior  quality.  We  import  from 
fJO,000  to  35,000  gallons  annually.  It  is  said  that  some  very  fine  ones  have  recently 
been  brought  from  New  South  Wales. 

CRAPE  (Fr.  Crepe;  Ger.  FMr,  Krausflohr ;  It.  EspumiUa,  Soplillo ;  Rus.  Flior ; 
Sp.  Crespon),  a  light  transparent  stuff,  in  manner  of  gauze,  made  of  raw  silk,  gummed 
and  twisted  on  the  mill  and  woven  without  crossing.  It  is  principally  used  in  mourning. 
Crape  was  originally  manufactured  in  Bologna ;  but  that  made  in  this  coimtry  is  now 
deemed  superior  to  any  made  in  Italy. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR.     See  Argal. 

CREDIT,  the  term  used  to  express  the  trust  or  confidence  placed  by  one  individuni 
in  another,  when  he  assigns  him  money,  or  other  property  in  loan,  or  without  stipulating 
for  its  immediate  payment.  The  party  who  lends  is  said  to  give  credit,  and  the  party 
who  borrows  to  obtain  credit. 

Origin  and  Nature  of  Credit.  —  In  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  credit  is  in  a  great 
measure  unknown.  This  arises  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  very  little  capital  being 
then  accumulated,  and  partly  from  government  not  having  the  means,  or  not  being  suf- 
ficiently careful,  to  enforce  that  punctual  attention  to  engagements  so  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  confidence  or  credit.  But  as  society  advances,  capital  is  gradually  ac- 
cumulated, and  the  observance  of  contracts  is  enforced  by  public  authority.  Credit  then 
begins  to  grow  up.  On  the  one  hand,  those  individuals  who  have  more  capital  than 
they  can  conveniently  employ,  or  who  are  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  business,  are  dis- 
posed to  lend,  or  to  transfer,  a  i)art  or  the  whole  of  their  capital  to  others,  on  condition 
of  their  obtaining  a  certain  stipulated  premium  or  interest  for  its  use,  and  what  they 
consider  sufficient  security  for  its  repayment ;  and,  on  the  other  iiand,  there  are  always 
individuals  to  be  met  with,  disposed  to  borrow,  partly  (and  among  merchants  principally) 
in  order  to  extend  their  business  beyond  the  limits  to  which  they  can  carry  it  by  means 
of  tlieir  own  capital,  or  to  purchase  commodities  on  speculation,  and  partly  to  defray 
debts  already  contracted.  These  different  classes  of  individuals  mutually  acconunodate 
each  other.  Those  desirous  of  being  relieved  from  the  iatigues  of  business,  find  it  very 
convenient  to  lend  their  capital  to  otliers ;  while  such  as  are  anxious  to  enlarge  their 
businesses,  obtain  the  means  of  prosecuting  them  to  a  greater  extent. 

It  is  plain,  that  to  whatever  extent  the  power  of  the  borrower  of  a  quantity  of  produce, 
or  a  sum  of  money,  to  extend  his  business  may  be  increased,  that  of  the  lender  must  be 
equally  diminished.  The  same  portion  of  capital  cannot  be  employed  by  two  individuals 
at  the  same  time.  If  A.  transfer  his  capital  to  B.,  he  necessarily,  by  so  doing,  dejjrivcs 
liimself  of  a  power  or  capacity  of  production  which  B.  acquires.  It  is  most  proI)able, 
indeed,  tliat  this  capital  will  l)e  more  productively  employed  in  the  hands  of  15.  thaii  of 
A.  ;  for  tlie  (act  of  A.  having  lent  it  shows  that  he  either  had  no  means  of  employing 
it  advantageously,  or  was  disinclined  to  take  the  trouble  ;  while  the  fact  of  B.  having 
borrowed  it  shows  that  he  conceives  he  can  advantageously  employ  it,  or  that  he  can 
inveut  it  so  as  to  make  it  yield  an  interest  to  the  lender,  and  a  profit  to  himself.      It  U 
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obvious,  however,  that  except  in  so  far  as  credit  contributes,  in  the  way  now  mentioned, 
to  bring  capital  into  the  possession  of  those  wlio,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  will  employ 
it  most  beneficially,  it  conduces  nothing  to  the  increase  of  wealth. 

The  most  common  method  of  making  a  loan  is  by  selling  commodities  on  credit,  or 
on  condition  that  they  shall  be  paid  at  some  future  period.  Tlie  price  is  increased  pro- 
portionally to  the  length  of  credit  given  ;  and  if  any  doubt  be  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  i)unctuality  or  solvency  of  the  buyer,  a  further  sum  is  added  to  the  iirice,  in  order 
to  cover  the  risk  that  the  seller  or  ender  runs  of  not  receiving  ])ayment,  or  of  not 
receiving  it  at  tlie  stipulated  pcrioa  Tliis  is  the  usual  method  of  transacting  where 
capital  is  abundant,  and  confidence  general  ;  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
the  amount  of  property  lent  in  Great  IJritain,  the  Netherlands,  and  most  other  com- 
mercial countries,  in  this  way,  is  infinitely  greater  than  all  that  is  lent  in  every  other 
way. 

When  produce  is  sold  in  the  way  now  described,  it  is  usual  for  the  buyers  to  give  their 
bills  to  the  sellers  for  the  price,  payable  at  the  period  when  the  credit  is  to  expire ;  and 
it  is  in  the  effects  consequent  to  the  negocialion  of  such  bills  that  much  of  that  magical 
influence  that  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  credit  is  believed  to  consist.  Suppose,  to 
illustrate  this,  that  a  paper-maker.  A.,  sells  to  a  printer,  B.,  a  quantity  of  paper,  and  that 
he  gets  his  bill  for  the  siun,  payable  at  12  months  after  date  :  B.  could  not  have  entered 
into  the  transaction  had  he  been  obliged  to  i)ay  ready  money ;  but  A.,  notwithstanding 
he  has  occasion  for  the  money,  is  enabled,  by  the  facility  of  negociating  or  discounting 
l)ills,  to  give  the  requisite  credit,  without  disabling  himself  from  prosecuting  his  business. 
In  a  case  like  this,  both  parties  are  said  to  be  su})ported  by  credit ;  and  as  cases  of  this 
sort  are  exceedingly  common,  it  is  contended  that  half  the  business  of  the  country  is 
carried  on  by  its  means.  All,  however,  that  such  statements  really  amount  to  is,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  industrious  undertakings  do  not  employ  their 
own  capital,  but  that  of  others.  In  the  case  in  question,  the  printer  employs  tlie  capital 
of  the  paper-maker,  and  the  latter  emjiloys  that  of  the  banker  or  broker  who  discounted 
the  bill.  This  person  had  most  likely  the  amount  in  spare  cash  lying  beside  him,  which 
he  might  not  well  know  wliat  to  make  of;  but  the  individual  into  whose  hands  it  has 
now  come,  will  inmiediately  apply  it  to  useful  purposes,  or  to  the  purchase  of  the  ma- 
terials, or  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  his  establishment.  It 
is  next  to  certain,  therefore,  that  the  transaction  will  have  been  advantageous.  But  still 
it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  have  been  so,  not  because  credit  is  of  itself  a 
means  of  jiroduction,  or  because  it  can  give  birth  to  capital  not  already  in  existence  ;  but 
because,  through  its  agency,  capital  finds  its  way  into  those  channels  in  which  it  has  the 
best  chance  of  being  profitably  emjjloyed. 

The  real  advantage  derived  from  the  use  of  bills  and  bank  notes  as  money  consists,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  in  their  substituting  so  cheap  a  medium  of  exchange  as  paper, 
in  the  place  of  one  so  expensive  as  gold,  and  in  the  facilities  which  they  give  to  the 
transacting  of  commercial  affairs.  If  a  banker  lend  A.  a  note  for  100/.  or  1,000/.,  the 
latter  will  be  able  to  obtain  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  land  or  produce  of  the  country 
in  exchange  for  it;  but  that  land  or  produce  was  already  in  existence.  The  issue  of  the 
note  did  not  give  it  birth.  It  was  previously  in  some  one's  possession  ;  and  it  will 
depend  wholly  on  the  circumstance  of  A.'s  em])loying  it  more  or  less  advantageously 
than  it  was  previously  employed,  whether  the  transaction  will,  in  a  pubMc  point  of  view, 
be  profitable  or  not.  On  analysing  any  case  of  this  kind,  we  shall  invariably  find  that 
all  that  the  highest  degree  of  credit  or  confidence  can  do,  is  merely  to  change  the  dis- 
tribution of  capital  —  to  transfer  it  from  one  class  to  another.  These  transfers  are 
occasionally,  too,  jiroductive  of  injurious  results,  by  bringing  capita!  into  tiie  hands  of 
spendthrifts :  this,  however,  is  not,  except  in  the  case  of  the  credit  given  by  shopkeepers 
a  very  common  effect;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majoiity  of  regular 
loans  are  decidedly  beneficial. 

Abuses  of  the  jiresent  Credit  System  in  Great  Britain.  Mca/ts  of  ohrinting  them,  — 
The  previous  observations  refer  rather  to  the  credit  given  to  individuals  engaged  1« 
business,  wlio  mean  to  en)i)l()y  the  capital  which  they  borrow  in  industrious  undertakings, 
than  to  tliat  wliich  is  given  to  individuals  not  so  engaged,  and  who  em])loy  the  advances 
made  to  them  in  supporting  tliemselves  and  their  families.  In  neither  case  is  credit  of 
advantage,  imless  it  be  granted  with  due  discrimination,  and  with  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter, condition,  and  ])rospects  of  those  receiving  it.  In  this  country,  however,  these 
considerations  have  been  in  a  great  measure  lost  sight  of,  in  tiie  granting  of  credit  by 
shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  of  all  descriptions.  Owing  to  the  competition  of  such 
l)erson,s  their  extreme  eagerness  to  secure  customers,  and  the  general  indolence  of 
opident  persons,  which  disinclines  tliem  to  satisfy  every  small  debt  when  it  is  contracted, 
the  system  of  selling  upon  credit  has  become  almost  universal.  Few  among  us  think  of 
paying  ready  money  for  any  thing ;  seven  tenths  of  the  community  are  in  tlie  constant 
j)ractice  of  anticipating  their  incomes;  and  there  is  hardly  one  so  bankrupt  in  character 
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and  fortune  as  to  be  unable  to  find  grocers,  bakers,  butcliers,  tailors,  &c.  ready  to  furnisli 
him  upon  credit  with  supplies  of  the  articles  in  which  they  respectively  deal.  We  look 
upon  this  facility  of  obtaining  accommodations  as  a  very  great  evil.  They  are  not,  in 
One  case  out  of  five,  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  parties  receiving  then\  while  they  are 
productive  of  very  pernicious  results.  The  system  tempts  very  many,  and  sometimes 
even  the  most  considerate  individuals,  to  indulge  in  expenses  beyond  their  means ;  and 
thus  becomes  the  most  fruitful  source  of  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  and  bad  faith.  To 
guarantee  themselves  from  the  extraordinary  risk  to  which  such  proceedings  expose  tliem, 
tradesmen  are  obliged  to  advance  the  price  of  their  goods  to  a  most  exorbitant  height; 
so  that  those  who  are  able,  and  who  really  mean  to  pay  the  debts  they  contract,  are,  in 
fact,  obliged  to  pay  those  of  the  hosts  of  insolvents  and  swindlers  maintained  by  the 
present  system.  Many  tradesmen  consider  themselves  as  fortunate,  if  they  recover  from 
two  thirds  to  three  fourths  of  the  sums  standing  in  their  books,  at  the  distance  of  several 
years. 

The  extraordinary  extent  to  which  the  credit  practice  is  carried  may  be  learned  from 
the  inquiries  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Small  Debts.  Tt  appears  from  them, 
that  hatters,  shoemakers,  &c.  in  the  metropolis,  have  often  4,000/.  and  upwards  on  their 
books  in  debts  below  10/.,  and  that  Jive  sixths  of  their  book  debts  are  below  that  sum!  A 
large  proportion  of  these  debts  are  irrecoverable  j  but  owing  to  the  artificial  enhance- 
ment of  prices,  those  that  are  good  are  sufficient  to  indeumify  the  traders  for  the  loss  of 
the  bad. 

It  is  not  easy,  we  think,  to  imagine  any  system  better  fitted  to  generate  improvidence 
and  fraud.  The  vast  majority  of  those  who  become  insolvent,  or  are  imprisoned  for 
debt,  consist  of  labourers,  artisans,  half-pay  officers,  clerks  in  public  and  other  offices, 
annuitants,  &c.  —  persons  whom  no  prudent  shopkeeper  would  ever  allow  to  get  perma- 
nently into  his  debt.  The  following  Table  exhibits  some  of  the  effects  resulting  from  this 
system .  — 

Number  of  Persons  conimitfed  for  Debt  to  the  several  Prisons  of  the  Metropolis  in  the  Year  1827,  and  the 
Sums  for  which  they  were  committed.  —  [Par/.  Paper,  No.  76.  Sess.  1828.) 


King's  Bench  prison        '   - 
Fleet  prison           .           -.            - 
Whitecross  Street  prison 
Marshalsea  prison     .           -         - 
Horsemonger  Lane  prison 

Total 

For  Sums 
above  lOU/. 

For  Sums 

hel«-«n 

.•>0l.  &  100(. 

For  Sums 
between 

5w.  &  no;. 

For  Sums 
under  1!0;. 

Total. 

In  Custody 
January  1. 

isas. 

474 
206 
205 
20 
57 

354 
Ul 
273 
30 
58 

550 

223 
816 
166 
1.34 

213 
113 
600 

414 
923 

1,591 

683 

,1,893 

630 

1,172 

674 
253 
378 
102 
105 

963 

8.>6 

1,889 

2,263       i     5,969       '<      1,512      I 

It  is  time,  certainly,  that  something  effectual  were  done  to  put  an  end  to  such  flagrant 
abuses  —  to  a  system  that  sends  923  persons  to  a  single  prison  for  debts  under  20/.  ! 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  or  insinuate  that  credit  may  not  frequently  be  given  to  the 
labouring  classes  with  the  best  effects  :  but  it  is  of  its  abuse  that  we  complain,  —  of  its 
being  indiscriminately  granted  to  everyone;  to  those  whom  it  encourages  to  continue  in 
a  course  of  idleness  and  profligacy,  as  well  as  to  those  industrious  and  deserving  persons 
to  whom  it  may  occasionally  be  of  the  greatest  service.  To  secure  the  advantages  of 
credit  to  the  public,  free  from  the  enormous  evils  that  residt  from  its  abu.se,  is  an  object 
of  the  highest  importance ;  and  few  things,  we  believe,  would  do  so  much  to  secure  it, 
as  the  taking  from  creditors  the  power  to  arrest  and  imprison  for  debt. —  (See  Bank- 

KUPTCY.  ) 

It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (19th  of  February,  1827,)  that  in  the  space 
of  2^  years,  70,000  persons  were  arrested  in  and  about  London,  at  an  expense  to  the 
parties,  it  may  be  estimated,  of  between  150,000/.  and  200,000/.  !  In  1827,  in  the 
metropolis  and  two  adjoining  counties,  23,515  warrants  to  arrest  were  granted,  and 
11,317  bailable  processes  were  executed.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  in  this  single 
year,  within  the  above  limits,  no  fewer  than  12,000  persons  were  deprived  of  their 
liberty,  on  the  mere  allegation  of  others,  without  any  proof  that  they  owed  them  a 
farthing!  Well  might  Lord  Eldon  say  "  that  the  law  of  arrest  is  a  permission  to  commit 
acts  of  greater  oppression  and  inhumanity  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  slavery  itself,  and  that 
the  redress  of  such  a  grievance  would  not  be  attended  with  any  fetal  consequences  to  the 
country." 

The  following  Table,  which  shows  that  1,120  persons  were  committed  to  Horsemonger 
Lane  prison,  in  1831,  for  debts  amounting,  in  all,  to  only  2,417/.  7s.  5d.,  being,  at  an 
average,  no  more  than  21.  3s.  2(/.  each,  proves  that  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
with  respect  to  tlie  law  of  arrest  and  imprisonment,  have  not,  in  any  degree,  lessened  its 
mischievous  operation.  Whatever  else  may  be  dear  in  England,  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  j)eople  are  annually  imprisoned  for  such  miserable  trifles,  shows  that  personal  liberty 
is,  at  at  all  events,  abundantly  cheap. 
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A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Debtors  committed  to  Horsemonger  I-ane  Prison,  on  Process  out  of  the 
Courts  ol'  Kei|uests,  during  the  Years  ending  1st  of  January,  18,>2  and  18J3 ;  stating  the  aggregate 
Amount  of  Debts  and  Costs,  separately,  in  each  Year  ;  showing,  in  Classes,  the  Number  confined  Irom 
One  to  less  than  Ten  Days,  for  Ten  Davs  and  less  than  Thirty,  Fifty,  Seventy,  and  One  Hundred 
Days  i  stating,  also,  the  Amount  paid  but  of  the  County  or  other  Kates  for  the  Maintenance  and 
Support  of  such  Prisoners,  as  accurately  as  possible. 


Number  committed  in  the  year               ... 

Aggregate  amount  of  debts                                      -           _     - 
costs         .... 

Number  confined  from  1  to  less  than  10  days 
for  10  and    -        -    30    - 
30    -           -        SO    - 
50    -           -        70    - 
70    -           -      100    - 
100  days  and  more 

Amount  paid  out  of  the  county  or  other  rates  for  the  main- 7 
tenance  and  support  of  such  prisoners               -                   -J 

1831. 

1832. 

1,120 

945 

£     s.    d. 

2,417    7    5 
696    2    7 

£     s.    d. 

2,039  14    9 
566  18    2 

610 
336 

77 
47 
26 
24 

•  394 
317 
119 
65 
29 
30 

£ 

208 

£ 

226 

We  defy  any  one  to  show  that  the  law  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  has  a  single  good 
consequence  to  be  placed  as  a  set-off  against  the  intolerable  evils  of  which  it  is  productive. 
Tradesmen  depend,  as  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  above  statements,  upon  the  despotical 
power  which  it  puts  in  their  hands,  to  get  them  out  of  scrapes ;  and  believe  that  the  fear 
of  being  subjected  to  arrest  will  stimulate  even  the  most  suspicious  portion  of  their 
debtors  to  make  payment  of  their  accounts.  The  records  of  our  prisons,  and  of  our 
insolvent  and  other  courts,  show  how  miserably  these  expectations  are  disappointed.  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  the  more  respectable  classes  of 
shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  are  now  generally  satisfied  that  the  present  system  requires 
some  very  material  modifications.  The  law  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  is,  in  fact, 
advantageous  to  none  but  knaves  and  swindlers,  and  the  lowest  class  of  attorneys,  who 
frequently  buy  up  small  accounts  and  bills,  that  they  may  bring  actions  upon  them,  and 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  by  the  magnitude  of  their  charges.  Such 
oppressive  proceedings  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country.  Were  the  law  in  question 
repealed,  credit  would  be  granted  to  those  only  who  deserved  it ;  for,  generally  speaking, 
tradesmen,  supposing  they  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  their  own  discretion,  would  not 
deal,  except  for  ready  money,  with  those  of  whose  character  and  situation  they  were  not 
perfectly  informed  ;  and  the  difficulty  under  which  all  idle  and  improvident  persons 
would  thus  be  placed  of  obtaining  loans,  would  do  much  to  wean  them  from  their  vicious 
courses,  and  to  render  them  industrious  and  honest.  "  Those,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  who 
have  made  the  laws,  have  apparently  considered  that  every  deficiency  of  payment  is  the 
crime  of  the  debtor.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  creditor  always  shares  the  act,  and  often 
more  than  shares  the  guilt  of  improper  trust.  It  seldom  happens  that  any  man  imprisons 
another  but  for  debts  which  he  suffered  to  be  contracted  in  liope  of  advantage  to  himself, 
and  for  bargains  in  which  he  proportioned  his  profit  to  his  own  opinion  of  the  hazard* 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  punish  another  for  a  contract  in  which  both  con- 
curred." 

The  power  of  taking  goods  in  execution  for  debts  is  also  one  that  requires  to  be 
materially  modified.  At  present,  the  household  furniture  of  every  man,  and  even  the 
implements  used  iii  his  trade,  should  there  be  nothing  else  to  lay  hold  of,  may  be  seized 
and  sold  in  satisfaction  of  any  petty  claim.  It  seems  to  us  quite  clear  that  some  limits 
should  be  set  to  this  power ;  and  that  such  articles  as  are  indispensable  either  to  the 
subsistence  or  the  business  of  any  poor  man  ought  to  be  exempted  from  execution  and 
perhaps,  distress.  The  present  practice,  by  stripping  its  victims  of  the  means  of  support 
and  employment,  drives  them  to  despair,  and  is  productive  only  of  crimes  and  disorders. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction  among  mercantile 
men,  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  present  practice.  A  petition  against  im- 
prisonment for  small  debts,  subscribed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  manu- 
facturers,  bankers,  &c.  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1833.  It  contains  so  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  so  forcible,  an  exposition  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  present  system,  that  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  laying  it  before 
our  readers. 

"  Your  petitioners  have  been  long  and  seriously  impressed  with  the  belief  that  verv  ereat  evils  hnvn 
arisen  and  do  arise  from  the  imprisonment  of  debtors  in  Scotland,  especially  for  sn-nll  sums  "  '  "'" 

"  '/"*"?  rJ^."'"'r"  *'"  T'  K^'^  question  the  policy  of  the  exiting  laws  which  authorisethe  imprison, 
ment  of  debtors  for  considerable  sums,  nor  do  they  intend  to  object  to  the  creditor  retaining  the  fullest 
i»wer  over  the  property  and  effects  of  his  debtor;  but  thev  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  in  sohrJtb^^ 
laws  give  creditors  the  power  to  imprison  debtors  for  small  sums,  such  as  for  8/.  and  under  thev  are  not 
only  injurious  to  the  public,  and  ruinous  to  the  debtor,  but  even  hurtful  to  the  creditor  himself. 
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It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  the  hardship  of  subjecting  debtors  to  imprisoninent  for 
mall  debts,  contracted  sometimes  certainly  under  circumstances  of  real  distress,  but  more  frequently  from 
the  improper  use  of  credit,  with  which  they  are  too  readily  supplied.  The  creditor  takes  care  tliat  his 
profit  shall  be  commensurate  with  his  risk;  and  the  debtor  is  induced  to  purchase  freely,  and  at  any  price, 
that  which  he  is  not  immediately  called  upon  to  pay  ;  the  creditor  coolly  and  cruelly  calculates  upon  the 
power  which  the  law  has  granted  him  over  the  person  of  his  debtor  if  he  fail  to  discharge  his  debt  to  him, 
while  the  debtor  forgets  that,  by  the  credit  so  imprudently  aHbrded  him,  he  is  preparing  the  way  for  his 
own  ruin,  and  that  of  all  who  have  any  dependence  upon  him. 

"  The  total  number  of  debtors  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of  Glasgow  alone,  for  debts  of  81.  and  under,  was, 
in  the  year  1830,  So3  ;  in  ISol,  419 ;  and  in  183i,  4o7  ;  while  the  whole  number  of  incarcerations  in  that 
gaol  forsumsof  every  description  were,  in  the  year  1830, 557  ;  in  1831,  630,' and  in  1832,  696;  the  proportion 
of  sums  of  8/.  and  under  being  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  on  the  average  of  these  3  years. 

"  To  remedy  these  evils,  your  petitioners  humbly  submit  that  means  should  be  adopted  for  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  at  present  in  force,  in  so  far  as  they  sanction  the  recovery  of  small  debts  by  imprisonment, 
reserving  their  effect  in  every  other  respect;  the  result  of  which  would  be,  that  credit  for  small  sums 
v/ould  bi  greatly  limited,  if  not  entirely  extinguished,  and  the  poorer  classes  rendered  more  provident; 
and  by  purchasing  with  money  at  a  cheaper  rate  what  they  now  buy  at  an  extravagant  price,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  proLure  for  themselves  additional  comforts,  from  the  more  economical  employment  of  their 
small  incomes. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  your  Honourable  House  to  take  this  matter  into  your  consideration,  and  to 
adopt  such  means  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall  see  i)roper,  to  prevent  the  incarceration  of  debtors  for  sums 
under  8/.,  and  thereby  remove  or  greatly  mitigate  the  evils  of  improvidence  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  and 
of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  creditor,  which  necessarily  arise  under  the  present  system." 

So  reasonable  a  proposal,  supported  by  such  conclusive  statements,  could  not  fail  to 
make  a  deep  impression ;  and  a  bill  was  consequently  introduced  by  the  solicitor  general, 
takinc  away  the  power  to  arrest  and  imprison  for  petty  debts.  This  hill  was  after- 
wards withdrawn ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  brought  forward  again, 
unless  it  be  resolved  to  apply  a  still  more  radical  cure  to  the  abuses  complained  of. 

Propriety  of  placing  all  small  Debts  beyond  the  Pale  of  the  Law.  —  The  taking  away 
the  power  of  arrest  and  imprisonment,  except  in  the  case  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy 
would  certainly  be  a  material  improvement  upon  the  existing  system.  But  we  are  satis- 
fied that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  ;  and  that  by  far  the  most  desirable  and  beneficial 
reform  tliat  could  be  effected  in  this  deijartment  would  be  to  take  away  all  action  for  debts 
under  a  given  sum,  as  50/.  or  100/.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  should  be  in  the 
case  of  claims  for  wages,  or  labour  done  under  executory  contracts.  To  prevent  the 
measure  from  being  defeated,  no  action  should  be  granted  on  bills  under  50/.  or  100/., 
except  upon  those  drawn  by  or  upon  regular  bankers.  Tliis  would  be  a  radical  change 
certainly  ;  but  we  are  fully  satisfied  tliat  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  every  cla.ss 
of  the  community,  and  most  of  all  to  labourers,  retail  dealers,  and  small  tradesmen.  It 
would  protect  the  former  from  oppression,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  tend  power- 
fully to  render  them  more  provident  and  considerate  ;  it  would  teach  the  latter  to  ex- 
ercise that  discretion  in  the  granting  of  credit  which  is  so  very  indispensable ;  and  it 
would  be  publicly  beneficial,  by  strengthening  the  moral  principle,  and  making  the 
contraction  of  debts  for  small  sums,  without  the  means  of  paying  them,  at  once  difficidt 
and  disgraceful. 

We  arrree  entirely  in  opinion  with  those  who  think  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  attempt 
to  remedy  the  defects  now  pointed  out,  by  multiplying  courts  and  other  devices  for 
facilitating  the  speedy  recovery  of  small  debts.  This  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end ; 
or  rather  it  is  attempting  to  obviate  the  influence  of  one  abuse  by  instituting  another. 
No  wise  statesman  will  ever  be  easily  persuaded  to  fill  the  country  with  petty  local 
courts  ;  for  these,  when  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  the  merest  nuisances  imaginable  ; 
and  he  would,  at  all  events,  exert  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  do  away,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  with  the  circumstances  that  make  individuals  resort  to  them.  But  it  is 
certain  that  nine  tenths  of  the  cases  in  county  courts  originate  in  questions  as  to  simple 
contract  del>ts  under  50/.  ;  and  were  such  debts  placed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law,  the  courts  would  be  wholly  unnecessary.  Our  object  ought  not  to  be 
to  provide  means  for  enforcing  payment  of  trifling  debts,  but  to  prevent  their  contraction. 
We  believe,  indeed,  tliat,  instead  of  lessening,  the  multiplication  of  district  courts  will 
materially  aggravate,  all  the  evils  of  the  present  credit  system.  The  belief  that  they 
may  read'ilvenforce  their  claims  by  resorting  to  them  will  make  sliopkeepers  and  trades- 
men still  more  disposed  than  at  present  to  give  credit,  while  the  unprincipled,  the  incon- 
siderate, and  the  necessitous  will  eagerl)-  grasp  at  this  increased  facility.  What  there  is 
of  caution  amongst  our  retail  dealers  is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  owing  to  the  want 
of  those  petty  tribunals  so  many  are  anxious  to  have  universjtlly  established.  The  more 
they  are  increased,  the  less  will  caution  prevail.      But  instead  of  diminishing  this  virtue, 

for  such  it  really  is,  —  it  cannot  be  too  much  increased.    Nothing  will  ever  deter  those 

who  ou^ht  not  to  obtain  credit  from  taking  it  while  in  their  power  ;  but  those  who 
give  it  may  be  made  to  exercise  greater  discretion  ;  tliey  may  be  made  to  know  that  it 
is  a  private  transaction  between  themselves  and  those  to  whom  they  grant  it;  and  that 
in  tlie  case  of  petty  debts  they  have  only  their  own  sagacity  to  look  to,  such  tran.sactions 
not  being  cognizable  by  law.  A  measure  of  the  sort  here  proposed  would  not,  as  some 
appear  to  imagine,  annihilate  credit.  It  would,  no  doubt,  annihilate  that  spurious 
indiscriminating  species  of  credit,  that  is  as  readily  granted  to  the  spendthrift  and  pro- 
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digal,  as  to  the  frugal  and  industrious  individual ;  but  to  the  same  extent  that  it  de- 
prived the  former  of  the  means  of  obtaining  accommodation,  it  would  extend  those  of 
the  latter.  Notliing  short  of  this  —  nothing  but  the  placing  all  small  debts  beyond 
the  pale  of  tlie  law  —  will  ever  fully  impress  tradesmen  with  a  conviction  of  the  vast 
advantages  that  ^vould  result  to  themselves  from  their  withdrawing  tlieir  confidence  from 
courts  and  prisons,  and  preventing  every  one  from  getting  upon  their  books,  of  whose 
situation  and  circumstances  they  are  not  fully  aware  ;  nor  will  any  thing  else  be  able 
conipletyly  to  eradicate  the  flagrant  abuses  inherent  in  the  present  credit  system,  and 
wliicli  have  gone  far  to  render  it  a  public  nuisance. 

One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  present  system  is  the  sort  of  thraldom  in  wliich 
it  keeps  thousands  of  labourers  and  other  individuals,  whom  the  improper  facilities  for 
obtaining  credit  originally  led  into  debt.  Such  persons  dare  not  leave  the  shops  to 
which  they  owe  accounts  ;  and  they  dare  neither  object  to  the  quality  of  the  goods 
offl'red  to  them,  nor  to  the  prices  charged.  Dr.  Johnson  has  truly  observed,  that  "  he 
that  once  owes  more  than  he  can  pay,  is  often  obliged  to  bribe  his  creditor  to  patience 
by  increasnig  his  debt.  Worse  and  worse  commodities  at  a  higher  and  higher  price  are 
forced  upon  liim  ;  he  is  impoverished  by  compulsive  traffic  ;  and  at  last  overwhelmed  in 
the  common  receptacles  of  misery  by  debts,  which,  without  his  own  consent,  were  accu- 
midated  on  his  head."  By  taking  away  all  right  of  action  upon  small  debts,  this  system 
of  invisible  but  substantial  coercion  would  be  put  an  end  to.  The  tradesman  woidd 
take  care  who  got,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  his  books ;  and  instead  of  forcing  articles 
upon  him,  would  cease  to  furnish  him  with  any  unless  he  found  he  was  regular  in 
making  his  payments ;  while  the  customer,  to  whom  credit  was  of  importance,  would 
know  that  his  only  chance  of  obtaining  it  would  depend  upon  his  character  and  re^ 
putation  for  punctuality.  The  abuses  of  the  sort  now  alluded  to,  that  grew  out  of 
what  has  been  denominated  the  truck  system,  justly  occasioned  its  abolition  ;  but  these 
were  trifling  compared  with  those  that  originate  in  the  bringing  of  petty  debts  within  the 
pale  of  the  law. 

When  the  former  ciUtion  of  this  work  was  published,  we  were  not  aware  that  it  had  been  previnusTy  pre. 
posed  to  take  away  all  action  foi-  debts  under  50/.  or  100/. ;  but  we  have  since  met  with  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
Credit  Pernicious,  published  in  1823,  in  which  this  plan  is  proporcd  and  ably  supported.  'I'here  are 
also  some  valuable  remarks  and  observations  on  the  topics  now  treated  of,  in  the  TiCdinc  cii  t\e  Police, 
t/c.  of  the  Metropolis,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Cabinet  Lawyer,"  pp.  114—134. 

CREW,  the  company  of  sailors  belonging  to  any  ship  or  vesseL  No  ship  is  admitted 
to  be  a  British  ship,  unless  duly  registered  and  navigated  as  such  by  a  cretv,  three 
fourths  of  which  are  British  subjects,  besides  the  master.  —  (."J  &  4  WiU.  4.  c.  54.  §  12.) 
The  master  or  owners  of  any  British  ship  having  a  foreign  seaman  on  board  not  allowed 
by  law,  shall  for  every  such  seaman  forfeit  10/.  ;  unless  they  can  show,  by  the  certificate 
of  the  British  consul,  or  of  two  Britisli  merchants,  or  shall  satisfactorily  prove,  that  the 
requisite  number  of  British  seamen  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  place  where  the  foreign 
seaman  was  taken  on  board.  It  is  also  ordered  tliat  the  master  of  every  British  vessel 
arriving  from  the  West  Indies  shall  deliver,  within  10  days  after  arrival,  to  the  Custom- 
hou.se,  a  list  of  the  crew  on  board  at  the  time  of  clearing  out  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  and  of  every  seaman  who  has  deserted  or  died  dnring 

the  voyage,  and  the  amount  of  wages  due  to  each   so  dying,  under  a  penalty  of  50/. 

(3  &  i   Will.  4.   c.  54.   §  19.  ;  3  cS;  4   WiU.  4.   c.  52.    §  16.) 

CUBEBS  {Gcr.  Kuhehen  ;  Fr.  Cuhehes ;  It.  Cubehi  ;  Sp.  Cvbebas ;  Rus.  Kubebii ; 
Lat.  Piper  Cuheba ;  Arab.  Kehdbeh ;  Javan,  Kumuiikus ;  Hind.  Ciibab-chinie),  the 
produce  of  a  vine  or  climber,  the  growth  of  which  is  confined  exclusively  to  Java.  It 
is  a  small  dried  fruit,  like  a  pej)per  corn,  but  somewhat  longer.  Cubebs  have  a  hot 
pungent,  aromatic,  .slightly  bitter  taste  ;  and  a  fragrant,  agreeable  odour.  They  should 
be  cliosen  large,  fresh,  sound,  and  the  heaviest  that  can  be  procured.  'J'he  quantity 
entered  for  home  consumjjtion,  in  18,00,  amounted  to  1 8,540 lbs.,  jirodiicing  a  nett 
revenue  of  1,854/.  Gs.  Their  price  in  the  London  market,  in  bond,  varies  from  '21.  10s. 
to  4/.  4s.  per  ewt. 

CUCUMBER,  a  tropical  plant,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  largely  cultivated 
in  hothouses  in  England. 

CUDBEAR,  a  i)urj)le  or  violet  coloured  powder  used  in  dyeing  violet,  purple,  and 
crimson,  i)repared  from  a  s])ecies  of  lichen  (Lichen  tartareus  Lin.),  or  erustaceoiLS  moss, 
growing  commonly  on  limestone  rocks  in  Sweden,  Scotland,  tlie  north  of  England 
&c.  About  130  tons  of  this  lichen  are  annually  exported  from  Sweden.  It  commonly 
sells  in  the  port  of  London  for  about  20/.  per  ton  ;  but  to  prepare  it  for  use  it  must  be 
washed  and  dried  ;  and  by  these  operations  the  weight  is  commonly  diminished  a  half, 
and  the  price,  in  effect,  doubled.  Though  possessing  great  beauty  and  lustre  at  first' 
the  colours  olitained  from  cudbear  are  so  very  fugacious,  that  they  ought  never  to  be 
employed  but  in  aid  of  some  other  more  permanent  dye,  to  which  they  may  give  body 
and  vivacity.  In  this  country  it  is  chiefly  used  to  give  strengtli  and  brilliaircy  to  the 
blues  dyed  with  indigo,  and  to  produce  a  saving  of  that  article  :  it  is  also  used  as  a  around 
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for  madder  reds,  which  commonly  incline  too  much  to  yellow,  and  are  maae  rnny  by  this 
addition.  The  name  cudbear  was  given  to  this  powder  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon,  who, 
having  obtained  a  patent  for  the  preparation,  chose  in  this  way  to  connect  it  with  his 
own  name.  — {Bancroft,  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colours,  vol.  i.   pp.  300— }304. ) 

CUMMIN  SEED  {Ger.  Kumin  ;  Fr.  Cumin,-  It.  Comino,  Cumino  ;  Sp.  Comino  ; 
Arab.  Kemun),  the  seeds  of  an  annual  plant  {Cuminum  Cyminum  Lin.),  a  native  of 
Egypt,  but  extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Malta.  They  have  a  strong,  peculiar, 
heavy  odour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  disagreeable  taste.      They  are  long  and  slender. 

CURRANTS  (Fr.  Raisins  de  Corinthe  ;  Ger.  Korinthen  ;  It.  Uve  pas.ie  di  Corinto ; 
Lat.  PassulcB  Corinthiaca: ;  Rus.  Korinka,  Opock  ;  Sp.  Pasas  de  Corinto^,  a  small  species  of 
grape,  largely  cultivated  in  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca,  of  which  islands  they  form 
the  staple  produce ;  and  in  the  Morea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Patras.  The  plant  is  delicate ; 
and  as  6  or  7  years  must  elapse,  after  a  plantation  has  been  formed,  before  it  begins  to 
produce,  its  cultivation  requires  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital.  The  crop  is  particularly 
liable  to  injury  from  rains  in  harvest,  and  is  altogether  of  a  very  precarious  description. 
After  being  dried  in  the  sun,  the  currants  are  exported  packed  in  large  butts.  They 
are  in  extensive  demand  in  this  country ;  and,  when  mixed  with  flour  and  suet,  make  a 
dish  that  is  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  lower  classes.  But,  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  richest  individuals,  they  are  burdened  with  the 
enormous  duty  of  44s.  ■id.  a  cwt.  !  The  fact,  that  in  despite  of  this  anti-consumption 
impost,  the  entries  of  currants  for  home  consumption  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the 
3  years  ending  with  1831,  to  127,084  cwt.  a  year,  producing  an  annual  revenue  of 
281,787/.,  shows  that  the  taste  for  them  is  both  deeply  rooted  and  widely  diffused.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  tliey  are  the  most  grossly  over-taxed  article  in  the  British  tariff. 
Their  price  in  bond,  in  London,  varies  from  20s.  to  27s.  a  cwt.  ;  so  that  the  duty 
amounts  to  more  than  200  per  cent,  on  the  importation  price  !  So  exorbitant  a  tax 
admits  of  no  justification.  It  is  highly  injurious  to  the  consumers  in  Great  Britain, 
to  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  to  the  producers  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  Greece,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  revenue :  for,  considering  how  highly 
esteemed  the  article  is  by  all  classes,  and  that  it  might  be  imported  in  much  larger 
quantities  without  any  considerable  rise  of  price,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
■were  the  duty  reduced  to  1  Os.  or  1 2s.  a  cwt.  the  consumption  would  be  so  much  increased, 
that  in  a  few  years  the  revenue  would  be  materially  greater  than  at  present. 

By  referring  to  the  article  Ionian  Islands,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duty  has  been 
peculiarly  hostile  to  their  interests.  It  has,  in  fact,  gone  far  to  countervail  all  the  advan- 
tages they  have,  in  other  respects,  derived  from  our  protection  ;  and  has  done  much 
to  estrange  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  excite  and  keep  alive  a  jealousy  of  this 
country. 

The  Mediterranean  merchants,  in  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  last 
session,  prayed  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  imposed  since  1806,  being  16s.  4d.  a  cwt, 
leaving  a  duty  of  28s.  a  cwt.  A  reduction  to  this  extent  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  con- 
siderable relief  to  the  growers  and  importers ;  but  it  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  bring 
the  article  fairly  into  consumption  among  the  mass  of  tiie  people.  To  accomplish  this 
most  desirable  object,  the  duty  ought  not  to  exceed  10s.  or  12s.  ;  and  we  are  well  con- 
vinced it  would  yield  more  revenue  at  this  rate  than  at  28s.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent,  is 
surely  high  enough  upon  an  article  fitted  to  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

No  abatement  of  duties  is  made  on  account  of  any  damage  received  by  currants. 

Currants,  the  produce  of  Europe,  are  not  to  be  imported  for  home  use  except  in  British  ships,  or  in 
ships  of  the  country  of  which  they  are  the  produce,  or  of  the  country  whence  they  are  imported. — 
(3  &  4  fVill.  4.  c.  54.  r^  2.  22.) 

A  Treasury  letter  of  the  30th  of  March,  181fi,  directs  the  following  tares  to  be  allowed,  with  liberty  to 
the  merchant  and  otficers  to  take  the  actual  tare  when  either  party  is  .lissatisfied. 
Currants  in  casks  from  Zante         -  -    l.J  per  cent. 

Leghorn        .         -    ]U        — 
Trieste        -  -     10        — 

CUSTO^M-HOUSE,  the  house  or  office  where  commodities  are  entered  for  im- 
portation or  exportation  ;  where  the  duties,  bounties,  or  drawbacks  payable  or  receivable 
upon  such  importation  or  exportation  are  paid  or  received  ;  and  where  ships  are  cleared 
out,  &c. 

For  information  as  to  the  proceedings  necessary  at  the  Custom-house  on  importing  or 
exporting  commodities,  see  the  article  Importation  and  Exportation. 

The  principal  British  Custom-hou.se  is  in  London ;  but  there  are  Custom-houses 
subordinate  to  the  latter  in  all  considerable  sea-port  towns. 

CUSTOMS,  are  duties  charged  upon  commodities. on  their  being  imported  into  or 
exported  from  a  country. 

Custom  duties  seem  to  have  existed  in  every  commercial  country.  The  Athenians 
laid  a  tax  of  a  fifth  on  the  corn  and  other  merchandise  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
and  also  on  several  of  the  commodities  exported  from  .\ttica.      The  portaria,  or  customf 
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payable  on  the  commodities  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  the  difFcient  ports  in  the 
Roman  empire,  formed  a  very  ancient  and  important  part  of  the  public  revenue.  The 
rates  at  wliich  they  were  charged  were  fluctuating  and  various,  and  little  is  now  known 
respecting  them.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  duties  on  corn  exported  from  the  ])orts  of 
Sicily  were,  in  his  time,  5  per  cent.  Under  the  Imperial  government,  tlie  amount  of 
the  portaria  depended  as  much  on  the  caprice  of  the  prince  as  on  tiie  real  exigencies  of 
the  state.  Though  sometimes  diminished,  they  were  never  entirely  remitted,  and  were 
much  more  frequently  increased.  Under  the  ISyzantine  emperors,  they  were  as  high  as 
I'J^  per  cent.  — (Supp.  to  Encyc.  Brit.  art.    Taxation.) 

Customs  seems  to  have  existed  in  England  before  the  Conquest ;  but  the  king's  claim 
to  ihem  was  first  established  by  stat.  3  Edw.  1.  These  duties  were,  at  first,  principally 
laid  on  wool,  woolfels  (sheep-skins),  and  leather  when  exported.  There  were  also  ex- 
traordinary duties  paid  by  aliens,  which  were  denominated  parva  costuma,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  former,  or  magna  costuma.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of 
wliich  mention  is  so  frequently  made  in  English  history,  were  custom  duties;  the  first 
being  paid  on  wine  by  the  tun,  and  tlie  latter  being  an  ad  vtlorem  duty  of  so  much  a 
pound  on  all  other  merchandise.  When  these  duties  were  granted  to  the  Crown,  they 
were  denominated  subsidies  ;  and  as  the  duty  of  poundage  had  continvied  for  a  lengthened 
period  at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  pound,  or  5  per  cent.,  a  subsidy  came,  in  tlie  language  of  the 
customs,  to  denote  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent.  The  new  subsidy  granted  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  was  an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  duties  on  most  imported 
commodities. 

The  various  custom  duties  were  collected,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  book  of  rates  pub« 
lished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  a  new  book  of  rates  being  again  published  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  But,  exclusive  of  the  duties  entered  in  these  two  books,  many  more 
had  been  imposed  at  different  times;  so  that  the  accumulation  of  the  duties,  and  the 
com])licated  regulations  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were  productive  of  the  greatest  embar- 
rassment. The  evil  was  increased  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  new  duties  were 
added  to  the  old  ;  a  percentage  being  sometimes  added  to  the  original  tax  ;  while  at 
otlicr  times  the  commodity  was  estimated  by  a  new  standard  of  bidk,  weight,  number, 
or  value,  and  charged  with  an  additional  impost,  without  any  reference  to  the  duties 
formerly  imposed.  The  confusion  arising  from  these  sources  was  still  further  aug- 
mented by  the  special  appropriation  of  each  of  the  duties,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  a  separate  calculation  for  each.  The  intricacy  and  confusion  inseparable  from 
such  a  state  of  things  proved  a  serious  injury  to  commerce,  and  led  to  many  frauds  and 
abuses. 

The  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1787,  did  much  to  remedy 
these  inconveniences.  The  method  adopted  was,  to  abolish  the  existing  duties  on  al) 
articles,  and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  one  single  duty  on  each  article,  ecjuivalent  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  various  duties  by  which  it  had  previously  been  loaded.  The  resolutions 
on  wliich  the  act  was  founded  amounted  to  about  3,000.  A  more  simple  and  uniforin 
system  was,  at  the  same  time,  introduced  into  the  business  of  the  Custom-house.  These 
alterations  were  productive  of  the  very  best  effects ;  and  several  similar  consolidations 
have  since  been  effected;  particularly  in  1825,  when  the  various  statutes  then  existing 
relative  to  the  customs,  amounting,  including  parts  of  statutes,  to  about  450,  were  con- 
solidated and  compressed  into  only  1 1  statutes  of  a  reasonable  bulk,  and  drawn  up  with 
great  perspicuity.  Since  then,  a  few  statutes  were  passed,  amending  and  changing 
some  of  the  provisions  in  the  consolidated  statutes ;  and  these  have  been  again  embodied 
in  consolidated  acts  passed  last  session.* 

Tlie  Board  of  Customs  is  not  to  consist  of  more  than  13  commissioners,  and  they 
are  to  be  reduced  to  11  as  vacancies  occur.  The  Treasury  may  appoint  1  commis- 
sioner, and  2  assistant  commissioners,  to  act  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Officers  of  customs  taking  any  fee  or  reward,  whether  pecuniary  or  of  any  other  sort, 
on  account  of  any  thing  done,  or  to  be  done,  by  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  from 
any  one,  except  l)y  tiie  order  or  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  shall 
be  dismissed  their  office  ;  and  the  person  giving,  offering,  or  promising  such  gratuity, 
fee,  &c.  shall  forfeit  100/. 

Any  officer  of  customs  who  shall  accept  of  any  bribe,  recompence,  or  reward,  to  in- 
duce liim  to  neglect  his  duty,  or  to  do,  conceal,  or  connive  at  any  act  whereby  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  customs  laws  shall  be  evaded,  shall  be  dismissed  the  service,  and  be 
rendered  incapable  of  serving  his  ]Majesty  in  future  in  any  capacity  whatever  ;  and  the 
I)erson  ottering  such  bribe,  recompence,  &c.  shall,  whether  the  offer  be  accepted  or  not, 
forfeit  500/. 

Custom  duties,  like  all  duties  on  particular  commodities,  though  advanced  in  the  first 
in>,tance  by  the  merchant,  are  ultimately  paid  by  those  by  whom  they  are  consumed. 

•  3  &  4  Will  4.  cip.  51, 52.  56.  and  58. 
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When  a  government  laj's  a  duty  on  the  foreign  commodities  wliicli  enter  its  ports,  the 
duty  falls  entirely  on  such  of  its  own  subjects  as  purchase  these  commodities ;  for  the 
foreigners  would  cease  supplying  its  markets  with  them,  if  they  did  not  get  the  full 
price  of  the  commodities,  exclusive  of  the  tax  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  when  a  govern- 
ment lays  a  duty  on  the  commodities  wliich  its  subjects  are  about  to  export,  the  duty 
does  not  fall  on  them,  but  on  the  foreigners  by  whom  they  are  bought.  If,  therefore, 
it  were  possible  for  a  country  to  raise  a  sufficient  revenue  by  laying  duties  on  exported 
commodities,  such  revenue  would  be  wholly  derived  from  others,  and  it  would  be  totally 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  taxation,  except  in  so  far  as  duties  might  be  imposed  by 
foreigners  on  the  goods  it  imports  from  them.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken,  in  im- 
Dosing  duties  on  exportation,  not  to  lay  them  on  commodities  that  may  be  produced  at 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  cost  by  foreigners ;  for  the  effect  of  the  duty  would  then 
be  to  cause  the  market  to  be  supplied  by  others,  and  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  their  export- 
ation. But  in  the  event  of  a  country  possessing  any  decided  natural  or  acquired  advan- 
tage in  the  production  of  any  sort  of  commodities,  a  duty  on  their  exportation  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  taxes.  If  the  Chinese  chose  to  act  on  this 
principle,  they  might  derive  a  considerable  revenue  from  a  duty  on  exported  teas,  which 
would  fall  entirely  on  the  English  and  other  foreigners  who  buy  them.  The  coal  and 
tin,  and  perhaps,  also,  some  of  the  manufactured  goods  produced  in  this  country,  seem 
to  be  in  this  predicament. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  custom  duties  in  1590,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  50,000/.  In  1613,  it  had  increased  to  148,075/.  ;  of  which 
no  less  than  109,572/.  were  collected  in  London.  In  1660,  at  the  Restoration,  the 
customs  produced  421,582/.  ;  and  at  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  they  produced  781,987/. 
Durinf  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  the  customs  revenue  was  considerably 
augmented,  the  nett  payments  into  the  exchequer  in  1712  being  1,315,423/.  During 
the  war  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  nett  produce  of  the  customs 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000/.  In  1792,  it  amounted  to 
4,407,000/.  In  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  it  amounted  to  1 1,360,000/.  ;  and  last  year 
(1832)  it  amounted  to  about  17,000,000/.,  and,  including  Ireland,  to  about  1 8,5OO,0C)O/. ! 

Astonishing,  however,  as  the  increase  of  the  customs  revenue  has  certainly  been,  it  is 
not  quite  so  great  as  it  appears.  Formerly  the  duties  on  some  considerable  articles,  such 
as  suo'ar,  brandy,  wine,  &c.  imported  fi-om  abroad,  were  divided  partly  into  customs 
duties  charged  on  their  importation,  and  partly  into  excise  duties  on  their  being  taken 
into  consumption.  But  these  duties  have  now,  with  the  exception  of  tea*,  been  trans- 
ferred wliollv  to  the  customs ;  the  facilities  afforded,  by  means  of  the  warehousing 
svstem,  for  paying  the  duties  in  the  way  most  convenient  for  the  merchant,  having 
obviated  the  necessity  of  dividing  them  into  different  portions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  various  articles  in  this  work — (see  Brakdt,  Geneva,  Smuggling, 
Tea,  Tobacco,  &c.  )  —  that  the  exorbitant  amount  of  the  duties  laid  on  many  articles 
imported  from  abroad  leads  to  much  smuggling  and'  fraud  ;  and  requires,  besides,  an 
extraordinary  expense  in  many  departments  of  the  customs  service,  which  might  be 
totallv  avoided  were  these  duties  reduced  within  reasonable  limits.  Tiiis,  however,  is  the 
business  of  government,  and  not  of  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  customs; 
and  it  would  be  imjust  to  the  latter  not  to  mention  that  this  department  has  been  essen- 
tially improved,  during  the  last  few  years,  both  as  respects  economy  and  efficiency.  The 
followin"-  extracts  from  a  letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Goulburn,  ascribed  to  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs  ( R.  B.  Dean,  Esq. ),  give  a  brief  but  satisfactory 
view  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  effected :  — 

"  As  regards  the  department  of  customs  in  1792,  the  principal  officers  engaged  in  the 
receipt  of  the  duties  in  the  port  of  London  were  patent  officers. 

"  The  first  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  collector  inwards. 

"  The  late  Duke  of  Manchester,  collector  outwards. 

"  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  comptroller  inwards 
and  outwards. 

"  Ijord  Stowell,  surveyor  of  subsidies  and  petty  customs. 

"  Tiiese  noblemen  took  no  part  in  the  official  duties,  but  merely  exercised  the  right  of 
appointing  deputies  and  clerks. 

"  Both  principals  and  deputies' were  remunerated  by  fees.  The  patentees  received 
the  fees  denominated  patent,  and  the  deputies  retained  the  fees  called  the  fees  of  usage 
fin-  their  own  use.  In  addition  to  these  fees,  both  deputies  and  clerks  received  (r^s  for 
despatch.  _ 

"  Tile  same  system  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  department.  The  salaries  of  i"^ 
officers  were  nominal ;  and  the  principal  proportion  of  all  official  income  was  derived 

*  From  the  2-M  of  April,  IS't,  the  collection  of  the  tea  <lu;iC3  by  the  excise  is  to  cease  ;  ami  they  are 
tob.'  tr.insfcrred  to  the  customs.  —  (See  Tea.) 
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from  fees.     These  fees  were  constantly  varying  both  in  rate  and  amount,  and  formed  a 
continual  source  of  dispute  and  cQmi)laint  between  the  merchant  and  the  oflicer. 

"  Tliis  system  (after  having  been  repeatedly  ol)jected  to  by  various  commissions  of 
inquiry,  and  finally  by  the  committee  of  finance  in  1797,)  was  ]mt  an  end  to  in  the 
year  181'J,  by  the  act  51  Geo.  ;?.  c.  71.,  by  which  all  patent  offices  and  fees  were 
al)olished,  and  compensation  allowances  granted  to  the  patent  officers,  and  fixed  salaries 
established. 

''  The  additional  salaries  granted  under  tliis  arrangement  amounted  to  about  200,000^., 
and  the  temporary  compensation  allowances  to  about  40,000/.  per  annum. 

"  'I'he  fees  abolished,  and  from  whicii  the  public  were  relieved,  amounted  to  about 
160,000/.  per  annum. 

"  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  fees  from  which  the  public  were  relieved,  various 
allowances  made  l)y  the  Crown  to  officers  for  quarantine,  coal  poundage,  poundage  on 
seizures,  and  many  other  incidental  allowances,  which  did  not  appear  on  the  establish- 
ment, were  also  abolished,  and  the  salaries  of  every  officer  placed  at  one  view  upon  the 
establislmient. 

"  The  effect  of  these  salutary  measures  has  been  to  give  a  great  apparent  increase  to 
officers'  salaries  since  1792;  and,  upon  a  mere  comparison  of  the  establishment  of  1792 
with  18,30,  without  the  above  explanation,  it  would  appear  that  the  pay  of  the  officers 
had  been  most  materially  augmented,  whereas,  in  i)oint  of  fact,  the  difference  is  in  the 
mode  of  payment :  and  the  incomes  of  the  officers  at  the  present  period  (as  compared 
with  1792)  are  in  general  less;  and,  consequently,  the  public  are  less  taxed  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  same  duty  now  than  in  1792. 

"  In  the  year  1792,  the  warehousing  system  had  not  been  established.  Officers  were 
admitted  at  all  ages,  and  there  was  no  system  of  classification  or  promotion.  The  officers 
at  tlie  out-ports  and  in  London  were  generally  appointed  through  local  influence ;  and 
were  too  often  jiersons  who  had  failed  in  trade,  or  had  been  in  menial  service,  and  who 
regarded  their  situations  rather  as  a  comfortable  provision  fur  their  families  than  as  offices 
fur  whicli  efficient  services  were  required.  The  superintendence  and  powers  of  the 
lioard  were  cramped  and  interfered  with  by  circumstances  and  considerations  wliich 
prevented  the  enforcement  of  wholesome  regulation.  The  whole  system  vfas  so  imper- 
fect, so  far  back  only  as  1818,  that  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  department ;  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  that  commission,  various  regulations 
have  been  adopted. 

"  Tlic  age  of  admission  has  been  limited ;  a  system  of  classification  and  promotion  of 
officers,  and  a  graduated  scale  of  salaries,  established  throughout  the  whole  department; 
and,  by  this  means,  local  interference  in  the  promotion  of  officers  has  been  abolished  ; 
the  attendance  of  officers  increased,  regulated,  and  strictly  enforced ;  holidays  reduced 
from  46  in  the  year  to  3 ;  viz.  Good  Friday,  the  King's  birthday,  and  Christmas-day  ; 
useless  oaths,  and  bonds,  and  forms  of  documents  of  various  kinds,  discontinued  ;  in- 
creased facility  and  despatch  afforded  to  the  merchant's  business ;  the  accomits  kept  in 
the  different  offices,  and  returns  of  all  kinds  revised,  simplified,  and  reduced  ;  and  various 
minor  regulations  of  detail  established ;  the  whole  machinery  of  the  department  re- 
modelled, and  adapted  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

"  In  Ireland,  the  number  of  officers  employed  at  all  the  ports,  in  the  year  ended  the 
5th  of  January,  18:50,  and  the  salaries  and  charges,  did  not  much  exceed  the  number  and 
expense  at  the  port  of  Dublin  alone  in  1818  :  and,  within  the  space  of  1 1  years,  nearly 
two  tiiirds  of  the  officers  emj^loyed  at  the  ports  in  Ireland  have  been  discontinued; 
the  number  having  been,  in  1818,  1755;  in  1829,  544:  and  an  annual  reduction  in  sa- 
laries and  charges  has  been  effected  to  the  extent  of  17:5,724/.  ;  the  amount  having  been, 
in  1818,  285,115/.;  in  1829,  111,. 391/.  ( 10.'5,81,'5/.  of  that  amount  h.aving  been  reduced 
between  the  years  1823  and  1828),  upon  an  expenditure  of  285,115/.  ;  and  the  receijits 
were  nearly  equal,  in  1827,  to  those  of  1818  and  1823,  notwithstanding  the  total  repeal 
of  the  cross  Channel  duties,  amounting  to  about  340,000/.  per  annum,  subsequent  to  the 
latter  period. 

"  Already  has  government  relinquished,  it  may  be  said,  any  interference  with  pro- 
motion in  the  department  of  the  customs,  and  the  road  is  open  to  advancement  to  the 
meritorious  officer. 

"  Influence  is  no  longer  allowed  to  prevail ;  and  in  many  cases  w.hich  have  recently 
occurred,  and  in  which  the  patronage  of  government  might  have  been  fairly  exercised, 
it  has  been  at  once  abandoned,  in  order  to  give  way  to  arrangements  by  which  the  services 
of  some  very  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  officers,  vhose  offices  "had  been  abolished, 
could  be  again  rendered  available,  with  a  material  saving  to  the  public. 

"  By  a  recent  order  from  the  Lords  of  the  'i'rcasury,  of  the  20th  of  February,  1830,  the 
sjilarics  of  the  commissioners,  and  of  other  officers,  have  been  prospectively  reduced,  and 
directions  given  to  revise  the  whole  establishment  in  tlie  spirit  of  that  order,  with  a'view 
to  every  possible  reduction.' 
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Those  arc  very  great  improvements,  certainly,  and  reflect  much  credit  on  the  govern* 
ment,  and  on  the  Board  by  whom  its  efforts  have  been  zealously  seconded ;  but  we  are, 
notwithstanding,  satisfied  that  very  great  reductions  may  still  be  made  in  the  cost  of  the 
establishment.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  effected  by  reducing  the  salaries  of  the 
officers,  which,  if  any  thing,  are  now  too  low ;  but  by  lessening  the  demand  for  their 
services,  by  reducing  and  simplifying  the  duties.  The  coast  guard  and  coast  blockade 
(the  latter  is  under  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty),  costing  together  about  400,000/.  a  year, 
mio-ht  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  were  it  not  for  the  exorbitant  duties  on  brandy,  gin,  and 
tobacco — duties  which  seem  to  be  intended  only  to  encourage  smuggling;  and  which  it 
is  quite  certain  would  be  3  times  as  productive  as  they  are  at  this  moment,  were  they 
reduced  to  one  third  of  their  present  amount.  The  duties  on  a  great  variety  of  small 
articles  might  also  be  entirely  repealed,  without  any  sensible  loss  of  revenue,  and  with 
great  advantage  to  commerce ;  and  were  these  alterations  effected,  and  the  proceedings 
with  respect  to  the  entry  and  clearing  out  of  ships  and  goods  adequately  simplified,  a  very 
great  saving  might  be  made  in  this  department,  and  the  services  of  a  large  number  of 
those  now  employed  in  it  might  be  dispensed  with. 

In  Scotland,  separate  Custom-houses  seem  to  be  multiplied  to  an  absurd  extent. 
Within  these  few  years,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  change  for  the  better  was  effected 
in  the  Scotch  Custom-house ;  but  it  is  still  susceptible  of,  and  ought  to  be  subjected  to, 
great  curtailment. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  the  accounts  of  most  imported  articles  of  any  consequence 
given  in  this  work,  statements  of  the  customs  duty  paid  on  their  importation.  It  may 
be  gratifying,  howeTer,  to  have  them  all  brought  together  in  one  point  of  view,  as  in 
the  following  Table  :  — 

An  Account  of  the  Gross  Receipt  and  Xet  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Customs  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1833;  distinguishing  the  Amount  collected  on  each  Article 
usually  producing  1,000/.  or  more  per  Annum. 


List  of  Articles. 

Gross  Receipt.                            \                          ^'^t  Produce. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain.'       England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

But'     Inwards 

L.       4.    d. 

L.        M.   d. 

L.       4.    d:        L.        4.    d. 

L.     4.    d 

L.      4.    d. 

Ar\A    Yinrac'ic 

4,1S3     0    0 

4,183    0    0       4,183    0    0 

- 

4,183    0     0 

Alkan6t  root        •           •            - 

1,733   18    0 

57  is"  8 

1,791  16    81      1,729    6    0 

57  18    8 

1,787     4    8 

10,97.'5   16     7 

497    1  11 

11,470  18    6     10,775  10    8 

478    5    0 

11,253  15    8 

Aloes            -              - 

!i,lX4     5     5 

. 

2,184     5     5        1,810    5     2 

1,810    5    2 

Angelica        - 

'i-b    2  10 

. 

275    2  10!         275    2  10 

- 

275    2  10 

671     0     1 

. 

671    0     li          671     0    1 

- 

671    0    1 

Apples,  not  dried 

Argol 

Arrow  root  or  powder 

Ashes,  pearl  and  pot 

2,996  12    8 

299  15    0 

3,296    7    8       2,912  19    7 

298    2    0 

3,211     1     7 

678   18    5 

8    0    1 

686  18    6'         670    3    6 

8    0    1 

678    3    7 

787  19    9 

64  19    4 

852  19    11         787  12    4 

61  18    8 

849  11    0 

1,887  14    4 

163    2    7 

2,050  16  11       1,877    0  11 

163    2    7 

2,040    3    « 

l,76i  15  5 

198    3    6 

1,960  18  11       1,761   13     1 

198    3    6 

1,959  16    7 

Balsams 

2,490  14  11 

57     2     7 

2,547  17     6       2,3.S3    6    4 

57     2     7 

2,440    8  11 

Barilla  and  alkali 

15,166  16    7 

174    4     9 

15,311     1     4'     15,156  16     7 

172  11     7 

15,329     8     2 

B  irit  for  tanners'  or  dyers'  use 
Baskets           -           - 

19,001    0    0 

3,340  13  10 

22,341   13  10     18,970     2     8 

3,280  17    9 

22,251     0    5 

1,043     9     2 

1     1     7 

1,044  10    9;      1,043    6     2 

117 

1,014     7     9 

B-'ef  salted        -           * 

.300  19    4 

11  12    3 

312  11     7           .300  19     4 

11   12    3 

312  11     7 

Beer,  spruce        .             -             - 
Berries  uf  all  sorts 

5,956     6     3 

892    9  10 

6,848  16     1'      5,950  17    0 

890    6  11 

6,841     3  11 

3,037  U  11 

25    0    5 

3,062  12     4'       3,037  11   11 

25     0    5 

3,062  12    4 

Books         -                   -               - 

»,S43     4     7 

86    5     4 

8,929    9  11       8,824     1  10 

85     8     5 

8,909  10    3 

Boots,  shoes,  and  calashes 

3,748  16    0 

3    0    6 

3,751   16    6       3,743    4    0 

3    0     6 

3,746    4     6 

875    6     1 

7    9    0 

882  15    11          875    6     1 

7     9     0 

882  15    1 

Boxes  of  all  sorts             *           * 

3,342     1     9 

36     7     0 

3,378     8     9       3„-?21     4     9 

36     7    0 

3,3)7  11    9 

Brimstone        •              • 

6,256    6    5 

1,536    8    4 

7,792  14    9       6,253  18    5 

1,530  11  10 

7,781   10    3 

25,185  16    1 

428    8    3 

2.5,614     4    4    25,184  14    7 

428     8     3 

25,613     2  1" 

Bugles 

3,075    2    0 

0    4     0 

3,075     6     0       3,042  16     0 

0    4     0 

3,013     0    0 

127,773  19  10 

556    9  10 

128,330    9    8   127,739  16    7 

553  19  10 

1*8,293  16   5 

Canes  of  all  sorts 

3,590     8    2 

40  16    4 

3.631    4     6      3,569  17     7 

40  16    4 

3,610  13  U 

Cantharides           •           •          " 

1,869  18    0 

12    9    0       1,882    7    0       1,858  19    4 

12     9     0 

1,871     8    4 

Capers 

Cassia  lignea    . 

Cheese 

1,534    4     4 

19     1     0        1,553    5    4       1,534     4     4 

19     1     0 

I,.V53    5     4 

1,663    1  10 

144     10       1,807    2  10       1,663    1  10 

144     1     0 

1,807    2   10 

62,367     2  11 

6,808  13    7    69,175  16    6    62,248  19    7 

6,794  13  11 

69,013  13    6 

China    »are,    porcelain,    and 
earthenware 

4,369  18    5 

12    1    3      4,381  19    8      4,200  17    7 

12    1     3 

4,212  18  10 
416  16  lOl 

416  16  10 

416  16  10         416  16  10     • 

Clock*           -           - 

5,938    7  11 

154  13    9       6,093     1     8       5,868  14    5!        154  13    9 

6,023     8    2 

7,643  13    9 

66     2     0       7,709  15     9       7,514  16     9            66     2    0 

7,580  18    9 

Cochineal,  granilla,  and  dust    - 

4,217  18    5 

4,217  18    5      4,195  15    l!     - 

4,195  15    I 

Cocoa,  cocoa  nut  husks,  shells. 

14,.101  19    9 

44     1     7     14,546    1     4    14,485  13  10          40    8     1 

14,526    3  11 

CofTee       -              .       .          - 

548,0'J2    8  11 

28,165     1     9  576,217  10    8  547,106  13    8'  28,158    5    0 

575,264  18    8 

Coral  beads        -               -          * 

2,110  18     1 

-     1      2,140  18     1       2,140  18     li     - 

2,140  18     1 

Cordaffe  and  cables 
Cork,  unmanufactured    - 

22   IS     4 

1  16    3            24  14    7            22  18    4             1  16    3 

24  14     7 

12,9(10  14     3 

2,876  16     1     15,867  10    4    12,988  18     V     2,869  15    9 

15,858  14    4 
274    8    0 

Corks,  readj  made 

261  19    0 

9    9    0           274    8    0          264  19    Oj            9    9    0 

Com,    jn^ain,   meal,   and   flour 
{including  buckwheat ) 

279,954    7    4 

29,956    6    8  309,910 13    0  278,005    9    4   29,910    S    2 

307,915  14   6 

Cotton  manufactures  (not  other- 

w  Ise  describeil ) 
Cream  of  tartar 

2,930  11     9 

fi  13  10      2,937    5    7       2,903     19:           6  13  10 

2,909  15    7 

1,374  12     2 

291  10    3       1,666     2     5       1,354  IS     9,         291  10    3 

1,646    9    0 
1,244     4    6 

Culielw           -               -               • 

1,208  18     6 

35     6    Ol      1,244    4    6       1,208  18    6           .35    6    0 

Currants               ... 

.312,749  17    2 

2,382  12    4  315,132    9    6  511,948    2    6     2,376  12    4 

314,324  14  10 

D^e  and  hard  woods  ;  Tiz. 
Boxwood        -           - 

1,868  15    7 

;                              1 
1,868  15    7      1,868  15    7  (Excessof  re- 

1,867  17    * 

Cedar,  under  8  in.  square 
Fustic        -              -           • 

«A31   10     9 
913    7    2 

18     9    2      2,549  19  U       2,.531   10    9     "^'"iS    9    2 
8  17    2|         9i2    4    4          905  IS    9i            8  12    3 

2,549  19  II 
914  11     0 

2,138  19    0 

45,405    6  II 

806  12    6 

8.376    6    4 

Lofprood   . 

2,307  15    5 

1.37     8  10,      2,415    4     3       2,.T02  19    0          136     0    0 

Mahoeany 
Nicaragua 
Rosewood 

39.543  17    1 

815  12    8 

•  8,027  n  10 

6,923  11    6 
'351    4' 6 

45,467    8    7     39,501    7    5 

815  12    8          806  12    5 

8,378  16    4      8,027   11   10, 

5,903  19     b 
'  348  14  '  6 

CUSTOMS. 
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List  of  Articles. 


luitics  inn-ardJ— continued. 

In'  teeth 

iL-n  and  needlework 
of    berKamot      and 
].  I   )ns.    tSf«  Ki^^eiitial  oils.) 
eathera  for  t»td* 

ostrich 
Pigs  -    . 

b'uh,  anchovie* 


1    tow,  or  codilla  of 
nd  tis 


h...  ,- 

lowers,  axtitiLial  (not  of  tilk) 
^ur^ 
tnger,  dry 

a>^;    ri/.    botUes,    Rieen  or 
coninio.1 

of  all  other  sorts    - 
rains,  Guinea 
r^ipei 

um,  animi  and  copal      - 
Arabic 
Suieffal 
lac  dve 
shellac 
tragacanth 
■lair,  horiie 
human 
I  T  or  Roatfr*  wool,  manuf.! 
-urei  of       - 
lais  of  chip  and  straw      - 
!emp  - 

"  de>,  not  tanned 

tanned 
Torn*,  h«m  tips,  and  pieces 
Hor%':» 
'alap 

'     nibbcn 
ndtf;o 
ron,  in  bars 

of  all  other  torts    - 
^inglau 

uU-e  of  lemons   times,   and 
cr^nfccs 

jUp«'bCTrtcs.    (Sre  Berries. 
Hicv  thread 
.acquered  ware 

ad,  black 
.««iheT)^Tes 

'manu&ctures  of,  eicrpt 
boots,  shoes,  and  gloves 
.croons  and  oranges 
linens  fi>rei;:n 
iquoricejuice 
I  ace 

fadder  and  madder  root 
I  anna 
{an  of  RuMia 

other  sorts 
lelasflFS 

f  usical  instruments 
Ijrrrh 
iutmcgs 
luu,  chesnuts 
small 
walnuts 
'H,  castor 

chemical ,    essential ,     and 

perfumed  f>f  all  sorts 
olWe 
palm 

train,  spermaceti  and  blub- 
ber 
ker 
llMum 

^rtial  and  orchelia 
apcr 

of  the  Isle  of  Man 
for  hangings 
epper  of  all  borts 
ictures 
imrnto 
tch 

Utting  of  chip  or  straw 
u,  dritd 
Is  and  drawinf^ 

kiilver 

Is  goose 

Ix  ipecacuanlise 
ags,  Ace-  fox  paper 
Ai-iins 

pesccd  and  other  oil  cakes 
liubarb 

in  the  husk 
J  •  - 

Blti»etre 
arHaparilla 
rammony 

i-eitt  of  all   sorts  (Including 
t.r.^) 

)Mpk'  hulls  and  materlab 


.  knubs  and  husks 
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CUSTOMS. 


Gross  Receipt. 

Nett  Produce.                              1 

Lisl  of  Articles. 

1 

Kn^Iand. 

ScoUand. 

Great  Britain. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Duties  /rirt"ir(/<— continued. 

/,.       *. 

d. 

L.       t.    d'. 

L.      1.    d. 

L.       ,.    J. 

L.      ..    </ 

/-.      4.    d 

Silk  manufacturi^,  Knst  Indian 

I9,'«6  15 

8 

19,296  15    S 

19,262  17   111 

- 

19,262  17  10 

not    do. 

149,079  11 

9    4*5 

149,088  15    9 

118,667    5   11' 

9  4   ; 

148,676  10    3 

Skins  (  not  beini<  furs) 

l(i,'-!Sa  15 

11 

2,104    0    6 

1S,39.T  16    5 

16,017  17     7 

2,015  15  11 

18,093  13    C 

Smalts 

5,053    3 

612    4    6 

5,565    8     0 

5,1)51     7  III 

312    4    1 

5M'3  12    i 

Soap,  hard  and  soft,  foreign     • 

1,277  10 

33    7    9 

1,310  18    3 

1,277  10    6 

33    7    I 

1,310  18    3 

Spelter 

5,578  17 

125    0    5 

5,703  17  11 

5,573  17     6 

125    0    5 

HfiUH  17  11 

Spirits,  foreign,  viz.  rum 

1,520,102     1 

11 

50,411  14     2   1,570,513  16     1 

1,518,994    8     1 

.'.0,108    2    2 

1,. 169,402  10    .1 

Iirandy 

1,«97,144  16 

68,799    0    4   1,766,213  16    9 

1,697,095     7    2 

08,7'J4    2  K 

1,76.^,SS9  10    n 

Geneva 

15,577     « 

7,956  16    9 

23,531     4  10 

15,567    9     8 

7,946  18    9 

■M,:>H    8    S 

of  all  other  sorts 

y,12G  16 

734    2  10 

9,860  18  11 

9,020     1  11 

721  15  n 

9,741  17  lU 

of  the  manufacture  of 

Guernsey  and  Jersey 

21,071  18 

. 

21,071  18    1 

21,054    0    7 

- 

21,051    0    7 

Sponffe 

2,117  11 

2,147  11     7 

2,097    4    1 

2,097    4    1 

Stones,  vi».  burrs  for  millstones 

1,.-.15    0 

31  12' 4 

1,346  13     1 

1,509  15     2 

31   12    4 

1,311     7    6 

marble  blocks 

688    4 

11 

50  15    5 

739    0    4 

665    7     5 

50    6     1 

715  l3   S 

Succades 

899    » 

62  14    2 

96^    2  10 

SS9    4  11 

62  14    2 

951  19    1 

Sugar            -               .               - 

4,437,812    C 

508,660  15    4 

4,946,473    1    6 

3,571,419  U     1 

415,069     I     T 

3,9lf6,5IS  12   H 

Tallow 

175,818  11 

11 

9,151  10  11 

185,000    2  10 

175,484     7     2 

9,111   18    :, 

184,196    5    7 

Tamariuds 

679    0 

11 

114     8    0 

793    S  11 

676  12    8 

112    0    U 

788  12  III 

Tar             -              -              - 

5,539    6 

1,130  11     1 

6,669  17    2 

5,506    5    8 

1,094    4    (I 

6,600    9   HI 

^Balks  and  ufers,  under  3 

1 

(       inches  sqU:tve 

l,2.-50    5 

113    2    0 

1,343    7    7 

1,230    5     7 

113    2    0 

1,313    7    ■ 

Battens  and  batten  ends    - 

81,5G6    9 

11 

28,362    7    4 

109,7^8  17    3 

80,110  15    5 

28,347    8  10 

IOS,48S    4    S 

\  Deals  and  deal  ends 

479,819  19 

9,683  11     0 

489,503  10    8 

475,595  16    6 

9,664    9    0 

4S5,2l»    5    f 

1 

]  Firewood 

4,518    3 

39     8    5 

4,557  11     6 

4,175  12    9 

38    4     6 

4,il3  17    .1 

.    1  Fir  quarters 

3,429    0 

14  12    7 

3,443  12    9 

3,369     9    8 

14  12    7 

3,3S1    S   } 

1 

^    1  Knees  of  oak 
^      Lathwood 

l,.-?56    8 

9 

518  18    1 

1,875    6  10 

1,354  13    3 

515    5    8 

1 ,869  19    1 

1 

25,510    2 

3 

2,381   13    4 

27,891  15    7 

24,263  1 1    6 

2,346     6  1 1 

26,609  IS    6l 

'C  1  Masts  and  spars 

13,917  19  10 

1,199  11     0 

15,117  10  10 

13,868    6     2 

1,177  15    5 

15,016    1    : 

»  \  Oak  plank 

3,658  12 

6 

3,594     7     9 

7,253    0    3 

3,656  10    5 

3,'i49  16    9 

7,Wli    7    V 

g      Oars 

780  16 

2 

101  19    7 

882  15    9 

771     5    0 

101   19    7 

873    4    ; 

Staves 

43,930    4 

2 

2,943   13  11 

46,873  18    1 

43,886  17  10 

2,938  15  11 

46,825  IS   ; 

s 

Teak 

Timber,  fir,S  inches  square 

6,696    3 

G 

665    5    9 

7,561    9    3 

6,6S5    3    6 

662    9    5 

7,317  IK  11 

or  uuwards 

.362,447    1 

2 

61,047  11     9 

423,494  12  11 

314,238  15    0 

60,671   11     7 

371,910   6  7 

1             ■    oak         do. 

29,999  10 

7 

8,174  11     3 

38,174    1  10 

29,966    7  10 

S,IIS2     1     4 

38,048    9    i 

(,                 of  other  sorts,  do. 

5,944  12 

1,587    3    6 

7,531  15  11 

5,903    4  10 

1,561     0    6 

7,461    A    4 

Wainscot  logs,  do. 

7,453    4 

10 

353    7     1 

7,S06  11  11 

7,.391  17     9 

353     1      1 

7,711  18  10 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

2,146,442    0 

9 

291,392    5    0 

2,437,8.-54    5    9 

2,137,212  10     1 

291,289  17     6 

2,428,332    7    7 

Tortoiseshell 

458  10 

7 

0    8    6 

458     19  1 

457  13     1 

0    8    6 

4.58    1    ; 

Toys 

3,456  19 

(1 

50    5    3 

3,507     4    9 

.3,418  16    4 

50    5    3 

3,469    1    7 

Turpentine,  common 

73,707  11 

2 

- 

73,707  11     2 

73,558  14     3 

- 

73A5S  14    3 

V'alonia 

6,908    2 

10 

.W    0    0 

6,93s    2  10 

6,907    7  10 

30    0    0 

6,937    7  10 

Verdigris        .                -               - 

2,468    4 

0 

38     9     0 

2,506  13    0 

2,457    0    0 

38    9    (1 

2,495    9   ( 

Vermicelli  and  maccaroni 

1,407    7 

2 

79    4    6 

1,486  11     8 

1,401  13  10 

76  15    6 

1,478   9   4 

Vinegar 

216  13 

0 

123    9    0 

340    2    0 

215  10    6 

121  16    0 

337   6  6 

of  the  manufacture  of 

<Juemse)-  and  Jersey 

16    0 

6 

0  14    4 

16  14  10 

16    0    6 

0  14    4 

16  1410 

Water,  Colojme,  in  flasks 

4,032  11 

2 

112    7    0 

4,144  18    2 

4,031     5    2 

109  19    0 

4,141    4  i 

Wax,  bees',  &c. 

778    6 

9 

49     1     1 

827     7  10 

774    1     7 

49     1     1 

sa  2  8 

Wines  of  all  sorts         -          -| 

1,331,584  16 

5 

104,259    8    6 

1,4,35,844    4  11 

1,277,196  15    5 

99,829    2    8 

1,377,025  18    1 

142,613    4 

7 

142,613    4     7 

142,613    4    7 

142,613   4    7 

Wool,  cotton 

.'■)91,435  17 

1 

37,831  13*10 

6'29,270  10  11 

588,149  11     1 

37,305    1    7 

625,74»l«   8 

sheep's  ard  lambs' 

102,276  19 

1 

0     1     1 

102,277    0    2 

102,027  19    4 

(Excess  of 

I0.f,027   2  1< 

Woollen     matiufactures,     not 

repayments.) 

otherwise  described,  includ- 

ing carpets 

11,907  IS 

9 

119 

11,909    0    6 

11,879    1  10 

1     1    9 

"•SS   5   I 

Yam,  cotton 

499  12 

5 

.•503  15    2 

803    7    7 

499  12    5 

303  15    2 

803  7   7 

linen,  raw         '    - 

534    8 

0 

118  14    9 

653    2    9 

534    8    0 

lis    6    7 

652  It  7 

Vellow  berries.    [See  Berries.) 

Zaiire 

416  12  10 

416  12  10 

4IG  12  10 

41612  10 

All  other  articles 

Total  duties,  inwards,! 
carried  forward          -j" 

Coals  and  culm  exjiorted 

90,8.->3    2 

4 

"3,194  17  11 

94,028    0    3 

88,852    4    4 

,3,178   "5    9 

92,030  10  1 
16,727,7'JO  18  7 

16,419,796    6 

2 
0 

1,467,803    6    6 

17,887,599  12    8 

15,363,788    2    9 

1,361,002  15  10 

51,042    8 

5,573  14  10 

56,616    2  10 

48,923    0    5 

6,407  14  II 

54,330  15   4 

British  sheep  and  lambs'  wool, 

woollen  yam,  &c.  exported  - 

2,905  16 

3 

38  17    0 

2,911  13    3 

2,827    4    9 

38  17    0 

2,866    1    9 

Skins,  do. 

14    2 

7 

. 

15    2    7 

15    2    7 

15   2   7 

Per    cenuge    duty  on   British 

goods  exported 

Total  duties  outwards,7 
carried  forward         -  ^ 

Duties  inwards,brougbt  forward 

59,097    5 

2 

2,553  15    3 
8,166    7    1 

62,251    0    5 
121,826  19     I 

53,513    6    6 
105,278  14     3 

2,523    5    9 

56,036:  l«  3 
113,218  II  >■ 

113,660  VI 

0 

7,969  17    8 

16,419,795   6 

\ 

1,467,803    6    6 

17.887.599  12    8 

15,363,788    2    9 

1,361,002  15  Io'l6,7«7.790  18  7 

outwards,  do. 

113,660  12 
16,533,456  18 

0 
2 

8,166    7    1|      121,826  19    1 

105,278  14    3 

7)969  17     S,      11.^448  11  1" 

•1,475,969  13    7 

18,009,426  11    9 

15,469,066  17   2 

1,371,972  13    616,840,453  10  8 

Canal  and  dock  duty.  Isle  of 

Alan  duties,  rent  of  quays. 

goods  sold  for  duty,  &c. 
Total,  Great  Britain 

156,294  15 
16,689,751  13 

2 
4 

1,914    1    9 

158,238  16  11 

117,948    6    2 

1,648  17    6      120,198   J   S 

1,477,913  15    4 

18,167,665    8    8 

15,587,015    3    4 

1,373,616  II    016.960,631  U   4 

Irelbid       ■ 

1,516,988  16    2 

- 

.    1  1,507,249  11. 11 

19,684,654    4  10 

18,467,881   6    3 

Total,  United  Kingdom 

Inspector  General's  Office,  Custom  House, 
London,  i^th  of  March,  1833. 


WILLIAM   IRVING, 
Inspector  General  of  imports  anil  Exports. 


The  charges  of  collection  on  the  customs  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
same  year  were  — 


Civil  department 

Harbour  vessels 

Cruisers 

Preventive  water  guard 

I,and  guard 


Great  Britain- 

£       s.     d. 

-  734,793  10  llf 

-  5,187  17     1 

-  13:.,9i4    3    2f 

-  £2!J,789  12     1} 

-  18,352    0    8 

Ireland 

£      s. 

130,044  18 

^■33  1'.' 

9,8tiO    6 

112,189     1 

d. 
7 
9 
6 
H 

^1,124,037    4    1 

^253,327  19 

u 

CUTLERY.  —  CYPRESS.  463 

Inspector  Geiieral  of  Imports  and  Exports.  Miserable  Attempt  at  Economy  in  this 
Department.  —  The  office  of  inspector  general  of  imports  and  exjjorts  was  establislied  in 
1696.  The  accounts  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country,  annually  laid  before 
parliament,  are  furnislied  hy  this  office ;  and,  owing  to  the  ability  of  the  officers,  the 
improved  manner  in  which  these  accounts  are  now  made  out,  and  the  practice  of  giving 
statements  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  exported  and  imported,  and  the 
declared  or  real  value  of  the  former,  they  have  become  of  great  public  importance.  It 
is  singular,  however,  that  after  having  existed  for  about  I'.iS  years,  and  being  gradually 
brouglit  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  this  office  was,  in  1830,  rendered  nearly  useless 
by  a  pitiful  attempt  to  save  the  salary  of  a  couple  of  clerks  !  Previously  to  that  year,  the 
accounts  of  tlie  trade  and  revenue  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  empire  were  exhibited 
separately  and  jointly  ;  so  that  if  any  one,  for  example,  wished  to  know  the  quantity  of 
sugar  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1829,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  he  would 
have  found  tlie  results  separately  stated  ;  and  in  the  same  way  for  the  produce  of  any  article 
or  tax.  Nothing,  it  is  plain,  could  be  more  desirable  than  an  arrangement  of  this  sort; 
which,  indeed,  considering  the  entirely  diflerent  situation  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
empire,  is  tlie  only  one  capable  of  affording  the  means  of  drawing  any  useful  conclusions. 
But  in  1830,  ministers,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  miserable  object  already  alluded 
to,  had  all  the  accounts  consolidated  into  one  mass  {rudis  et  indiyesta  moles)  ;  so  that  it 
became  impossible  to  tell  what  was  the  consumption  of  any  article,  or  the  produce  of 
any  tax,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland, —  the  only  information  communicated  being 
the  general  result  as  to  the  United  Kingdom  !  Nothing  more  absurd  was  ever  imagined.^ 
On  the  principle  tliat  Ireland  is  taken  into  the  same  average  with  Great  Britain,  we 
might  take  in  Canada ;  for  there  is  decidedly  less  diffi;rence  between  tlie  condition 
and  habits  of  the  people  of  Canada  and  those  of  Britain,  than  there  is  between  those 
of  the  British  and  Irisli.  But  this  measure  was  not  objectionable  merely  from  its  con- 
founding such  dissimilar  elements,  and  laying  a  basis  for  the  most  absurd  and  unfounded 
inferences  :  it  rendered  all  the  previous  accounts  in  a  great  measure  useless  ;  and  would, 
had  it  been  persevered  in,  have  cttectually  deprived  statesmen  and  statisticians  of  some 
of  the  very  best  means  of  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  past  and  future  state 
of  both  divisions  of  the  empire.  Ilajipily,  however,  this  abortive  attempt  at  economy 
has  been  relinquished.  The  moment  I\ir.  Poiilett  Thomson  attained  to  office,  he  took 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  that  system  which  had  been  so  unwisely  abandoned ; 
and  every  one  in  any  degree  conversant  with  matters  of  finance,  commerce,  or  statistics, 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  could  have  rendered  few 
more  acceptable  services.  The  public  accounts  for  1830,  the  only  ones  made  out  on  the 
new  system,  were  a  disgrace  to  the  coimtry.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  to  add  that 
they  have  been  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  others. 

CUTLERY,  a  term  used  to  designate  all  manner  of  sharp  and  cutting  instruments 
made  of  iron  or  steel,  as  knives,  forks,  scissors,  razors,  shears,  scythes,  &c.  Sheffield  is 
tjie  principal  seat  of  the  cutlery  manufacture ;  but  the  knives  and  other  articles  made 
in  London  are  said  to  be  of  superior  quality. 

The  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  7.  gives  the  manufacturers  of  cutlery  made  of  trroti^Al  steel,  the  privilepe  of  marl^ 
ing  or  stamping  them  with  the  figure  of  a  hammer ;  ami  prohibits  the  manufacturers  of  any  articles  of 
cutlery,  edge  tools,  or  hardware,  ca.il  orformcil  in  a  mould,  or  manufactured  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
a  hammer,  from  marking  or  impressing  upon  them  the  figure  of  a  hammer,  or  any  symbol  or  device  re- 
sembling it,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  such  articles,  an<i  bl.  for  every  dozen.  A  penalty  of  10/.  per  dozen, 
exclusive  of  forfeiture,  is  also  imposed  upon  every  person  having  articles  of  cutlery  in  his  pos^session  for 
the  purpose  of  sale,  marked  with  the  words  Lonilon,  or  London  mmlc,  unless  the  articles  so  marked  have 
been  really  manufactured  within  the  city  of  London,  or  a  distance  of  ao  miles  from  it. 

CYPRESS,  a  forest  tree  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  the  species  denominated 
the  evergreen  cypress  (  Cupressus  sempervircns)  and  the  white  cedar  (  Cupressus  Thyoidcs) 
being  the  most  celebrated. 

The  cyi)ress  is  indigenous  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  to  several  parts  of  Asia, 
and  to  America.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  a  most  valuable  species  of  timber.  It 
is  never  attacked  l)y  worms  ;  and  exceeds  all  other  trees,  even  the  cedar,  in  durability. 
Hence  the  Athenians,  wlien  desirous  to  preserve  the  reiuains  of  their  lieroes  and  other 
great  men,  had  them  enclosed  in  cy])rcss  coffins  ;  and  lieiice,  also,  the  external  covering 
of  tlie  Egyptian  mummies  is  made  of  the  s;ime  enduring  material.  The  cypress  is  said 
to  live  to  a  great  age ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  its  thick  dark  green  foliage, 
has  made  it  lie  regarded  as  the  einl)lem  of  death  and  tlie  grave. 

In  his  Geoyrapliy  and  History  of  the  Western  States  tf  America,  ^Ir.  Timothj-  Flint 
has  given  the  following  account  of  the  cypress  trees  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mi.ssissij)pi :  —  "  Tliese  noble  trees  rear  their  straiglit  columns  from  a  large 
cone-shaped  buttress,  whose  circumference  at  the  ground  i.s  perhaps,  3  times  that  of 
the  regular  shaft  of  the  tree,  'i'his  cone  rises  tVom  6  to  10  feet,  with  a  regular  and  sharp 
taper,  and  from  the  apex  of  the  cone  towers  the  perpendicular  column,  with  little  taper 
after  it  has  left  the  cone,  from  60  to  80  feet  clear  shafl.     Very  near  tlie  top  it  begins  to 
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throw  out  multitudes  of  horizontal  branches,  which  interlace  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
trees,  and,  when  bare  of  leaves,  liave  an  air  of  desolation  and  death,  more  easily  felt 
than  described.  In  the  season  of  vegetation  the  leaves  are  short,  fine,  and  of  a  verdure 
so  deep  as  almost  to  seem  brown,  giving  an  indescribable  air  of  funereal  solemnity  to  this 
singular  tree.  A  cypress  forest,  wlien  viewed  from  the  adjacent  hills,  with  its  numberless 
interlaced  arms  covered  with  this  dark  brown  foliage,  has  the  aspect  of  a  scaffolding  of 
verdure  in  the  air.  It  grows,  too,  in  deep  and  sickly  swamps,  the  haunts  of  fever,  mos- 
quitoes, moccassin  snakes,  alligators,  and  all  loathsome  and  ferocious  animals,  that 
congregate  far  from  the  abodes  of  man,  and  seem  to  make  common  cause  with  nature 
against  him.  Tlie  cypress  loves  the  deepest,  most  gloomy,  inaccessible  swamps ;  and, 
south  of  33°,  is  generally  found  covered  with  sable  festoons  of  long  moss,  hanging, 
like  shrouds  of  mourning  wreaths,  almost  to  the  ground.  It  seems  to  flourish  best 
when  water  covers  its  roots  for  half  the  year.  Unpromising  as  are  the  places  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  growth,  no  tree  of  the  country  where  it  is  found  is  so  extensively 
useful.  It  is  free  from  knots,  is  easily  wrought,  and  makes  excellent  planks,  shingles, 
and  timber  of  all  sorts.  It  is  very  durable,  and  incomparably  the  most  valuable  tree  in 
the  southern  country  of  this  valley." —  (Vol.  i.   p.  62.) 
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DAMAGED  GOODS,  in  the  language  of  the  customs,  are  goods,  subject  to  duties, 
that  have  received  some  injury  either  in  the  voyage  home  or  in  the  bonded  warehouses. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  3  &  4  \VilL  4.  c.  52.,  that  if  any  goods  rated  to  pay  duty  according  to  the  number, 
measure,  or  weight  thereof  (except  those  after  mentionetij,  shall  receive  damage  during  the  voyage,  an 
abatement  of  such  duties  shall  be  allowed  proportionally  to  the  damage  so  received  ;  provided  proof  be 
made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  or  of  officers  acting  under  their  direction,  that 
such  damage  was  received  after  the  goods  were  shipped  abroad  in  the  ship  importing  the  same,  and 
before  they  were  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  provided  claim  tosuch  abatement  of  duties  be  made 
at  the  time  of  the  first  examination  of  such  goods. —  ^  30. 

It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  officers  of  customs  shall  examine  such  goods,  and  may  state  the  damage 
which,  in  their  opinion,  they  have  so  received,  and  may  make  a  propcttionate  abatement  of  duties ;  but 
if  the  officers  of  customs  be  incompetent  to  estimate  such  damage,  or  if  the  importer  be  not  satisfied  with 
the  abatement  made  by  them,  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  choose  2  inciilferent  merchants  ex- 
perienced in  the  nature  and  value  of  such  goods,  who  shall  examine  the  same,  and  shall  make  and  sul^ 
scribe  a  declaration,  sta'ing  in  what  proportion,  according  to  their  judgment,  the  goods  are  lessened  in 
value  bv  such  damage,  and  the  officers  of  customs  may  make  an  abatement  of  the  duties  according  to 
the  proportion  of  damage  declared  by  such  merchants.  —  ^  31. 

Provided  always,  that  no  abatement  of  duties  shall  be  made  on  account  of  any  damage  received  by  any 
of  the  sorts  of  goods  herein  enumerated;  viz.  cocoa,  coffee,  oranges,  pepper,  currants,  raisins,  figs, 
tobacco,  lemons,  and  wine.  —  f)  32. 

DAMAR,  a  kind  of  indurated  ])itch  or  turpentine  exuding  spontaneously  from 
various  trees  indigenous  to  most  of  the  Indian  islands.  Difl'erent  trees  produce  dif- 
ferent species  of  resin,  wliich  are  designated  according  to  their  colour  and  consistence. 
•'  One  is  called  Damar-batu  in  Malay,  or  Damar-selo  in  Javanese,  which  means  hard  or 
stony  rosin  ;  and  another  in  common  use  Damar-putth,  or  white  rosin,  which  is  softer. 
The  trees  which  produce  the  damar  yield  it  in  amazing  quantity,  and  generally  without 
the  necessity  of  making  incisions.  It  exudes  through  the  bark  ;  and  is  either  found 
adhering  to  the  trunk  or  branches  in  large  lumps,  or  in  masses  on  the  ground  under 
the  trees.  As  these  often  grow  near  the  sea-side,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  damar 
is  frequently  floated  away,  and  collected  in  distant  i)Iaces  as  drift.  It  is  exported  in 
large  quantities  to  Bengal  and  China  ;  and  is  used  for  all  the  purposes  to  wliich  we  apply 
pitch,  l)ut  principally  in  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships.  By  a  previous  arrangement, 
almost  any  quantity  may  be  procured  at  Borneo,  at  the  low  rate  of  i  dollar  per 
picul." — (Crawfurd,  East.  Arc/tip.   vol.  i.   p.  455.,   vol.  iii.   p.  420.) 

DAMASK  (Ger.  Damasten  Tafelzeug ;  Du.  Damaskuerk ;  Fr.  Venise,  Damas ;  It. 
Tela  damaschinn  ;  Sp.  Tela  adamascada  ;  Rus.  Kamtschatnii'd  salffiki),  a  species  of  table 
linen. — (See  Linen.) 

DANTZIC,  one  of  the  principal  emporiums  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  West 
Prus-sia,  in  lat.  54°  20' 48"  N.,  Ion.  18°  38'  E.  Population  about  56,000.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about  4  miles  from  where  it  falls 
into  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  defended  on  each  side 
by  pretty  strong  forts.  The  town  is  traversed  by  the  small  river  Motlau,  which  has  been 
rendered  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  8  or  9  feet  water. 

lioads.  Port,  ^c.  —The  road  or  bay  of  Dantzic  is  covered  on  the  west  side  by  a  long,  n.irrow,  low, 
sandv  tongue  of  land,  extending  from  Ilcserhofl  Point  (on  which  is  a  lij;ht-house1,  in  lat  'A'-  .V-i',  lou. 
18'^  '/3  15",  upwards  of  VO  miles,  in  an  E.  by  S.  direction,  having  the  small  town  of  Heela,or  Hce',  near  its 
termination.  A  light-house,  elevated  123  feet  (Kng.)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  erec'etl  within 
about  J  mile  of  the  extremity  of  this  point.  The  A.-ishes  of  the  light,  which  is  a  revolving  one,  succeed 
each  other  every  |  minute.    Dantzic  lies  about  S.  i  \V.  from  the  Heel ;  its  pert,  denominated  the  F.-iirwatcr. 
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being  distant  about  i  leagues.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  tlie  roads  for  ships  of  any  l)ur<lcn  ;  but  they 
are  cxiiosed,  except  immediately  under  the  Heel,  to  the  north  and  north-easterly  winds.  There  are  har. 
bour  lights  at  the  entrance  to  tlie  port.  All  ships  entering  the  Vistula  must  heave  to  about  a  mile  oft' the 
port,  and  take  a  pilot  on  board ;  and  pilots  must  always  be  employed  in  moving  ships  in  the  harbour,  cr 
m  going  up  and  down  the  river.  The  usual  depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  from  12  to  13 
feet  (Eng.1 ;  in  the  harbour,  from  13  to  14 feet;  at  the  coiiHucnce  of  the  Motlau  with  the  Vistula,  from 
9  to  !>i  leet ;  and  in  town  from  8  to  9  feet.  Moles  have  been  erected  on  both  sides  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour:  that  on  the  eastern  side,  which  is  most  exposed,  is  constructed  of  granite,  but  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted ;  tlie  other  is  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  timber. 

Trade  of  Dantzic.  —  Next  to  Petcrsliurgh,  Dantzic  is  the  most  important  commercial 
city  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  owes  its  distinction  in  tliis  respect  to  its  situation  ; 
tlie  Vistula,  with  its  important  tributaries  the  Bug,  Narew,  &c.,  giving  it  the  com- 
mand of  a  great  internal  navigation,  and  rendering  it  the  entrepot  where  the  surplus 
products  of  West  Prussia,  Poland  as  far  as  Hungary,  and  part  of  Lithuania,  are  ex- 
changed for  those  imported  from  the  foreigner.  The  exports  of  wheat  from  Dantzic 
are  greater  than  from  any  other  port  in  the  world.  There  are  four  sorts  of  wheat  di.s- 
tinguished  here;  viz.  white,  high-mixed,  mixed,  and  red,  according  as  the  white  or  red 
predominates.  The  quality  of  the  Pantzic  wheat  is  for  the  most  part  excellent ;  for, 
though  small  in  the  berry,  and  not  so  heavy  as  many  otiier  sorts,  it  is  remarkably  thin 
skinned,  and  yields  the  finest  flour.  The  white  Polish  wheat  exported  here  is  the 
best  in  the  Baltic.  Rye  is  also  very  superior,  being  both  clean  and  heavy  ;  and  the  ex- 
ports are  very  large.  The  exports  of  barley  and  oats  are  comparatively  inconsiderable, 
and  the  qualities  but  indifferent.  Very  fine  white  peas  are  exported.  Next  to  grain, 
timber  is  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  Dantzic.  The  principal  supply  of 
fir  timber,  masts,  &c.  is  brought  by  the  River  Narew,  which,  with  its  branches,  ri.se 
in  Old  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  and  falls  into  the  Bug  near  the  confluence  of  the  latter 
with  the  Vistula.  Oak  plank,  staves,  &c.  are  brought  down  from  tlie  higher  parts 
of  the  Vistula,  and  the  tributary  streams  of  Dunajetz,  Wieprez,  &c.  Weed  ashes,  pearl- 
ashes,  bones,  zinc,  wool,  spruce  beer,  feathers,  &c.  are  also  exported. 

Money.  —  Accounts  used  formerly  to  be  wholly  kept  in  guldens,  guilders,  or  florins  of  30  groschcn.  The 
rizdollar  =  3  florins  =  ;iO  groschen  =  270  schillings  =  1,6.'0  pfennings.  The  florin  or  guilder  =  9rf.  ster. 
ling,  and  the  rixdoUar  =  ^s.  3d. 

A  new  system  was,  however,  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  conformably  to  the 
decrees  of  the.jOth  of  September,  1821,  and  of  the  22dof  June,  1823;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  entirely  super- 
seded the  method  of  accounting  previously  in  use. 

The  Cologne  mark  ^containing  3,609  Eng.  grains)  is  the  weight  at  pre.=cnt  used  in  the  Prussian  mint 
in  weighing  the  precious  metals.  The  fineness  of  the  coins  is  not  determined,  as  previously,  by  carats  or 
loths,  but  the  mark  is  divided  for  this  purpose  into  288  grains.  Accounts  are  now  kept  in  the  public  offices 
in  thalers  or  dollars  (R.),  silver  groschen,  and  pfennings :  1  dol.  =  3(J  sil.  gr. ;  1  sil.  gr.  =  12  pf. 

The  only  silver  monies  now  coined  are  dollars  and  %  dollar  pieces;  but  smaller  coins  are  in  circulation, 
of  former  coinages. 

The  Prussian  silver  coins  have  J- of  alloy ;  and  as  the  mark  is  coined  into  14  dollars,  each  should  contain 
257  tiS  Eng.  grains  pure  silver,  and  be  worth  about  2s.  Hid.  sterling;  but  the  assays  do  not  always  strictly 
coincide  with  the  mint  valuation. 

The  gold  coins  are  Frederick  d'ors,  double,  single,  and  half  pieces.  The  mark  of  288  grains,  hating 
260  grains  of  fine  gold,  is  coined  into  35  Fred,  d'ors.  The  Fred,  d'or  is  worth  Iroin  5  doL  18  siL  gr.  to 
B  dol.  22  sil.  gr.,  according  to  the  demand. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  weights  arc, 

32    Loths        =     1  Ounce.  I    20  Pounds    =     1  Small  stone. 

16    Ounces     =     1  Pound.  33  Pounds     =    1  Large  stone. 

I6|  Pounds     =     1  Lispound.        | 

110 lbs.  =  1  centner;  3  centners  =  1  shippound  (330 lbs.);  100 lbs.  of  Dantzic  =  1033 lbs.  avoirdupois  = 
46-85  kilog.  =  (M-7  lbs.  of  Amsterdam  =  960  lbs.  of  Hamburgh. 

The  liquid  measures  are,  for  beer, 


5    Quarts     = 

I  Anker. 

2  Hhds. 

;: 

1  Roth. 

4     Ankers    = 

1  Ahm. 

2  Both 

=; 

1  Fuder. 

14  Ahm       = 

1  Hhd. 

2  Fuder 

- 

1  Last  = 

6204  Eng.  wine  gallons. 
In  wine  measure,  which  is  less  than  beer  measure,  the  ahm  =  395  Eng.  gallons.    The  pipe  —  2  ahms. 

The  last  of  com  =  3J  malters  =  60schefrels  =  CH)  viertels  =  WO  metzen  ;  and  weighs  4,(;80lbs.  Dantzic 
weight  in  rye.  The  scheflel  =  -547  of  a  hectolitre  1  5,')2  Winchester  bushel.  >lence  the  last  of  60 
IchefTels  =  11  quarters  3  bushels ;  the  last  of  ."ii:*  schefl'els  -  10  i|Uarters  7  bushels. 

The  Dantzic  foot  =.  Wi  Eng.  inches,  or  1(J0  Dantzic  feet  =;  941i)  Eng.  feet  'J'hc  ell  is  2  feet  Dantzic 
measure.  The  Khineland  or  Prussian  foot  —  '3138  French  metres,  or  12  356  Eng.  inches:  hence  100 
Prussian  =  1()2'8  English  feet.  The  Prussian  or  lierlin  cU  has  25^  Prussian  inches  =  2ti-2,')li  Eng.  ditto. 
100  lierlin  ells  =  721(3  Eng.  yards;  and  137'142  Berlin  ells  =  100  Eng.  yards.  1+J  Prussian  miles  are 
equal  to  15  geographical  miles. 

Oak  planks,  deals,  and  pipe  staves,  are  sold  by  the  shook  of  60  pieces  ;  wheat,  rye,  &c.  arc  sold  by  the 
last  of  56J  bchellcls.  — {Kelly's  Cambist;  ticlkcnbreckcr,  Manrtt'.  Univcrsel.) 

Imports.  —  We  regret  our  inability  to  lay  before  the  reader  any  account  of  the  quan- 
tities of  the  different  articles  usually  imported  into  Dantzic.  They  consist  of  sugar, 
coffee,  wine,  oil,  l>randy,  spices,  coiijier,  lead,  furs,  cotton  stuffs  and  cotton  yarn,  woollens, 
hardware,  silks,  indigo,  dye  woods,  &c. 

We  subjoin  an 
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Ai^count  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Dantzic  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with 
1831,  with  their  Prices  and  Values  in  Sterling  Money. 


Articles- 

182!». 

1830. 

1831. 

Average 

Averaee 

Average 

Quan- 
titj. 

Prices  in 
Sterling 

Value- 

Quan- 
titj- 

Prices  in 
Sterling 

Value- 

Quan-    Prices  in 
tity.      .Sterling 

Valae, 

Mone>. 

Money- 

Money. 

L.  ,.  d. 

L.       t.   d. 

L.  4.  d. 

L.        ,. 

d. 

L.  t.  d. 

L.       ,.    i. 

Wheat,  Imp.  qr.  atlOj 

306,766 

2     7     1 

TiiMH    5  10  398,588 

2    2    2 

840„-!56    7 

A 

133,800  2  10    2 

335,615    0    0 

Rve,  ditio 

-H.'ilb 

0  17    4 

67.838    6    8,  85,074 

1     0    3 

86,137    8 

h 

12,530  18    6 

17,855    b   ^ 

6,675 

0  13    8 

4,561    5    0      7,368 

0  15    0 

5,526    0 

(1 

11,680  1     1    3 

12,410    0    C 

9,19-7 

0  10  11 

5,020    0     7;  21,462 

0  11     2 

11,982  19 

(1 

2,220  0  15    8 

1,739    0   IJ 

2,S42 

0  18    8 

2,652  10    8;   16,916 

1     0    8 

17,479  17 

4 

15,850,  1     7     7 

21,859  15  M 

Flour,  barrels  of  196  lbs. 

2,016 

1     3    0 

2,318     8     0    11,810 

1     1     6 

12,695  15 

(1 

I2I  1     2    0 

13    4    C| 

Bucuii'i,  ba^s  of  I  cwt- 
Fir    timber,    squared, 
pieces 

3,2'.i4 

0  10    0 

1,612     0     0    10,359i 

0  10    0 

5,179  15 

0 

6,93i!|0  11    0 

3,812  12    0 

64,791 

I    0    0 

64,794    0    0 

47,548 

1    0    0 

47,548    0 

a 

37,497 

1    0    0 

37,497    0   t 

Fir  deals,  long,  short. 

290,258 

0    4    0 

54,061  16 

(1 

179,166 

0    4    0 

35,833    4    « 

1,001 

I  15    0 

1,751  15    0 

2,707 

1   10    0 

4,060  10 

(1 

313 

2    0    0 

626    0    0 

Oak  plank,  ditto 

12,669 

0    9    0 

5,701     1     0 

10,298 

0    8  10 

4,548    5 

8 

10,706 

0  10    0 

5,353    0    C 

timber,  ditto 
staves,  shock  of  60 
pieces 

2,042 

ISO 

2,348    6    0 

1,675 

1    3    0 

1,926     3 

0 

1,197 

1     3    0 

1,376  11    « 

17,464 

1  15    6 

30,998  12    0 

11,018 

2    0    0 

22,036    0 

0 

6,210 

2  14    6 

16,922    5    0 

ClapboaTds,  ditto 

117 

5    0    0 

585     0    0 

28 

5  "O    0 

140    0 

0 

52 

5    0    0 

260    0    « 

5,66U 

0     I     6 

424  12    3     2,855  | 

0     I     6 

214    2 

6 

IS,420 

0    16 

406  10    C 

J>athwood,  fathoms 

933 

2    0    0 

1,866    0    0 

l,102i 

2    0    0 

2,205    0 

0 

936 

2    0    0 

1,872    0    t 

8,330 

1  13    0 

13,744  10    0 

1  13    0 

10,868  11 

0 

5,078 

1  13    0 

8,378  14    t 

13,5-0 

1     2    0 

14,927     0    0 

2,485 

1     2    0 

2,733  10 

0 

369 

1     3    0 

424    7    C 

5,56.->4 

2    5    0 

12,517  17     6 

4,232 

2    8    0 

10,375    4 

0 

2,867 

2  10    0 

9,667  10    0 

28,510 

0  12    8 

18,056    6    8 

29,767 

0  12    8 

18,852    8 

8 

2,946 

0  12    4 

1,816  14    C 

1,2S2A 

7  13    6 

9,843     4     0 

7  15     2 

14,236  10  10 

464 

8    8    0 

3,813  12    C 

Feathers,  pounds 

36,010 

0     12 

2,100  11    8 

22,825 

0    12 

1,331     9 

2 

13,530 

0    1     2 

789   i   C 

Salted  provisions,  bar- 

157 

2    4    0 

45 

2    4    0 

99    0    C 

Spruce  beer,  keg^s 
Total  value 

25,460 

0    6    6 

8,274  10    0 

0     6    6 

6 

26,191 

0    6    « 

8,512    1    « 

1,052,511     2  10 

1,185,085  12 

_6 

526,952  10    *i 

Account,  showing  the  Countries  for  which  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Dantzic  during  the 
Three  Years  ending  with  1831  were  shipped,  and  the  Quantities  shipped  for  each. 


Articles. 

1829- 

183a 

1831. 

Britain 
and  her 
Posses- 
sions. 

i 
1 

1 
= 

a 

Other 
Coun- 
tries. 

Britain 
and  her 
Posses- 

i 

•3 

1 

Other 
Coun- 
tries- 

Britain 
and  her 
Fosses- 
si  ons- 

t 

1 

Other 
Coun- 
tries. 

Wheat,  Imp.qr.  atlOi 

per  last        ,- 
Rye,  ditto 

214,933 

24,169 

64,594 

3,070 

328,982 

21,473 

43,970 

4,163 

125,330 

7,908 

562 

8,980 

9,455 

30,866 

28,974 

8,453 

52 

2,510 

. 

4,564 

3,648 

237 

2,118 

672 

4,128 

• 

11,380 

. 

8,923 

274 

. 

. 

20,997 

• 

2,220 

. 

- 

2,444 

217 

|181 

11,312 

. 

14,780 

560 

Flour,  barrels  of  196  lbs. 

2,016 

. 

. 

- 

8,926 

. 

2,776 

108 

10 

BiscuitH,  bags  of  1  cwt. 

3,224 

- 

- 

10,287J 

* 

- 

72 

6,732 

- 

Fir   timber,     squared, 
pieces           -               - 

31,232 

24,013 

7,852 

1,697 

26,639 

10,379 

8,622 

1,908 

33,642 

2.152 

1,115 

588 

Fir  deals,  long,  short. 

98,609 

92,090 

60,724 

38,835 

85,664 

88,913 

48,738 

46,994 

111,347 

11,00.5 

18,292 

38,5M 

Ma^u  and  spars,  ditto 
Oai  plank,  ditto 
timber,  ditto 

111 

750 

40 

100 

132 

2,323 

.J6» 

60 

8,128 
1,170 

2,273 
872 

I      I 

4,746 
97 

2,317 
1,227 

351 

8,724 
311 

263 
£38 

1      I 

648 

staves,  shock  of  60 
pieces 
Clapboards,  ditto 

7,873 

7,786J 

864 

940^ 
376' 

4,388 

.3,366 

807 

2,457 

5,462 

366 

34 

348 

107J 
5,28.5i 

6 

22 
2,288 

2 

4 
567 

44 
4,712 

« 

■     ■ 

708 

Lathwood,  fathoms     - 

929 

- 

- 

> 

. 

310 

2,073 

6,245 

12 

2,720 

- 

3,867 

- 

8,581 

. 

1,9»7 

10,436 

3,1.34 

21i 

• 

2,251 

. 

5,56.3i 

- 

4,323 

- 

- 

- 

3,867 

- 

- 

Zinc,  ditto 

24,629 

- 

3,881 

25,689 

- 

4,078 

1,946 

w 

l,219i 

37 

26 

1,769 

- 

66 

- 

4.54 

• 

Fea'h*ir*,  pounds 

30,810 

5,100 

100 

21,093 

- 

1,402 

330 

13,530 

- 

- 

• 

rel  of  200  lbs. 

. 

. 

- 

> 

, 

• 

Sprue*  b««r,  kegs 

24,950 

SO 

-      ■ 

25,816 

-    - 

M.->  1 

Hemarks  on  Tariff  —  The  following  Table  affords  a  pretty  sufficient  specimen  of  the  sort  of  tariff  which 
the  Prussian  government  are  so  anxious  to  extend  all  over  Germany  ;  and  in  furtherance  of  which  object 
they  have  displayed  equal  address  and  perseverance.  Some  of  the  duties  arc  abundantly  moderate;  but 
those  on  cotton  goods,  wrought  iron,  and  woollen  goods,  are  quite  exorbitant  It  is  obvious  too,  that 
from  their  being  imposed  according  to  the  weight,  they  fall  principally  on  the  coarser  fabrics,  or  those 
worn  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  high  duties  on  wrought  iron  are  particularly  objectionable.  Jj 
Prussia  wish  to  become  a  manufacturing  country,  she  ought  to  open  her  ports  for  the  reception  of  all 
articles  made  of  iron,  from  wherever  they  may  be  had  cheapest.  They  are  the  principal  instrutnenU 
by  which  manufactures  are  carried  on;  and  if  one  were  to  set  about  contriving  methods  for  depressing 
the  latter,  they  would  not  easily  find  one  l)etter  fitted  to  effect  their  object  than  by  confining  the  manu- 
facturers in  their  choice  of  tools  and  instruments,  and  making  them  adopt  those  that  were  bad  and  dear, 
because  they  happened  to  be  made  at  home.  The  duties  on  sugar  and  coHee  are  also,  in  th"  circuin- 
•tances  of  Prussia,  quite  excessive.  We  are,  indeed,  astonished  that  so  liberal  and  intelligent  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  Berlin  should,  at  this  late  period,  become  the  patron  of  the  exploded  errors  and  absurditie* 
•f  the  mercantile  system. 
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Rates  of  Duty  on  the  chief  Articles  imported  for  Home  Consumption  into  the  Eastern  Prussian 

Provinces  in  1832. 


Makes  in 

Makes  in 

Articles. 

Prussia 

n 

Brit 

sh  Money, 

Articles- 

Prtisiian 
Currency. 

British  Money, 

Currencj. 

per 

about 

per 

about 

A...? 

Ff- 

L.  ,.e.  d. 

U.  i.g 

vf- 

L.   1.    il. 

Anise  seed,  per  centner  of 

Oil,  Provence,  in 

casks,  per 

110  lbs.  Prussian     • 

1     0 

0 

cwt. 

0     2  lOJ 

cwt.  of  110  lbs. 

Prussian    - 

1     0 

0 

cwt. 

0    2  lOA 
0     2  lOl 

Alum           do.           do. 

1  10 

0 

— 

0    3  10 

green 

do. 

1     0 

0 

— 

Almonds     do.           do. 

4  15 

0 

— 

0  13     0 

Oranee  iiecl 

do. 

4  15 

0 

— 

0  13  10 

Urimstone  do.            do. 

0     5 

0 

— 

0     0     5J 

Pimento 

do. 

7  10 

0 

— 

1     1     U 

Cuffee          dOk           do. 

6  15 

0 

— 

0  18     U 

Pepper 

do.       - 

7  10 

0 



1     1     li 

Cacao          do.          do. 

6  15 

0 

— 

0  IS     9 

Porter  and  ale 

do. 

2  15 

0 

^- 

0     7    '4* 

Ca<»ia           do.           do. 

7  10 

0 

— 

1     1     li 

Haibinji 

do. 

4  15 

0 

■  ._ 

0  13    0 

Currants      do.           do. 

4  15 

u 

— 

0  13     0 

Kiie 

do.       - 

3     0 

0 

— 

6    8    8 

Cotton  goods    do.      do. 

55     0 

0 

_ 

7  18     0 

Rum  and  brandy 

do. 

8     0 

0 

._ 

I    3    Oif 

yam,  sewinp,  do.   do. 

6    0 

0 

— 

0  17     3 

Sugar,  manufactured,  do.     - 

11     0 

0 

_ 

1  11     8 

twist     do.      do. 

2     0 

0 

_ 

0    5     9 

raw 

do. 

5     0 

0 

.— 

0  14    5 

Coals            do.           do. 

0     1 

3 

_ 

0    0    U 
0    0  llj 

Syrup 

do. 

5     0 

0 

_ 

0  14    5 

Earthenware    do.      do. 

0  10 

0 



Saltpetre 

do. 

0  10 

0 

.^ 

0     0  llA 

(rlass            do.           do. 

3     0 

0 

_ 

0     8     8 

Shot 

do. 

2     0 

0 



0    5     9 

Gingtrr         do.           do. 

7  10 

0 



1     1     U 

Steel,  unwrought 

do.       - 

1     0 

0 

__ 

U     2  10^ 

Herrings,  per  barrel 

1     0 

0 

bris. 

0     2  11 

wrought 

do.       - 

6    0 

0 

^. 

0  17     3 

Hardware,  per  cwt.  of  110  lbs. 

Silk  goods 

do. 

110    0 

0 



15  17     8 

Prussian 

55     0 

0 

cwt. 

7  18    5 

Tea 

do. 

11     0 

0 



1  U     S 

Indigo          do.           do. 

0  15 

0 



0     1     5 

Tin,  in  bars 

do. 

2    0 

0 



0    5     9 

lron,unwrouxhtj  (iu  bars,)do. 

1     0 

0 



0    2  lOJ 

in  plates 

do.        - 

3  20 

0 

— 

0  10     7 

wrought            do. 

6     0 

0 



0  17     3 

Vitriol 

do.       - 

0    0 

7i 

^ 

0    0     84 

Logwood                      do. 

0    5 

0 



0    0    5j 

White  lead 

do. 

2    0 

0 

_ 

0    5     9 

Lead                             do. 

0  15 

0 

__ 

0     1     5 

Woollen  coods 

do.       ■ 

33    0 

0 

_„ 

4  15    0 

Linen                           do. 

11     0 

0 

_ 

1  11     8 

Wine 

do.       - 

8    0 

0 

_ 

1     3    Oij 

Oii,  Pro^snce,  in  flasks, &c.  do. 

8    a 

0 

— 

1     3     Oi 

With  the  exception  of  wool  and  bones,  almost  all  articles  of  export  are  duty  free. 

Com  Trade  of  Dantzic.—The  reader  will  find,  under  the  head  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Traoe  (pp.  427 

430.1,  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  Polish  corn  trade.  But  the  importance  of  the  suliject  will  excuse  our 
giving  a  few  additional  details.  Grain  is  almost  wholly  brought  to  Dantzic  by  water,  in  Hat-boltomed  boats 
suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  Bug,  &c.  Mr.  Consul  Gibson  estimates  the  expense  of  the  con- 
veyance of  wheat  and  rye  thither,  including  the  duty  at  Thorn  and  the  charges  of  turning  on  the  river, 
till  put  into  the  granary,  as  follows  :  — 


Per  Imp.  qr. 

B.   li.      t,  d. 

From  Wlaclaweck  and  its  neighbourhood,  about  \.    ■> , .  ,  - 

140  miles                  -               -               -           .      }4     ^to3  5 

From  Grandentz,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles,! 

no  duty  at  Tborn,  and  when  not  turned  on  >0  10  -  0  9 

the  river  -  -  -  -     S 


Per  Imp.  qr. 

t.  d.     I.  d. 

Fromtheupperprovinceson  the  Bug,  a  distance  1q  g  ._  7  m 

rfflrom  700  to  500  miles                 -                -     P  iio  1  lu 

From  the  provinces  of  Cracow,  Sendomir,  andl^  f-      e     - 

Lublin,  550  to  .-550  miles           -           -          .     {o  o  -  j    ■» 

From  Warsaw  and  its  neighbourhood,  about  240l.  n      .111 

mUes                   -              -              -              .    J4  3  -  J  11 

'   K.  B. — These  are  the  ordinary  charges.     They  are  higher  when  there  is  any  unusual  demand  for 
exportation. 

The  Bug  has  many  windings,  and  its  navigation,  which  is  tedious  and  uncertain,  can  only  be  attempted 
in  the  spring,  when  the  water  is  high.  It  is  the  same,  though  in  a  less  degree,  with  some  ot  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Vistula  before  it  reaches  Warsaw  ;  and  towards  Cracow  the  Vistula  itstif  is  frequently  un. 
navigable,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  except  in  spring,  and  at^cr  the  midstimmef  rains,  uhen  the  snow  melts 
on  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  navigation  of  the  Polish  rivers  in  18o2  was  more  than  usually  bad. 
The  corn  from  the  upper  provinces  did  not  reach  Dantzic  till  from  2  to  4  months  later  than  usual,  and 
was  burdened  with  a  very  heavy  additional  expense.  In  fact,  the  supplies  of  grain  at  Dantzic  depend 
quite  as  much  on  the  abundance  of  water  in  the  rivers,  or  on  their  easy  navigation  in  summer,  as  on  the 
goodness  of  the  harvests. 

"  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Jacob,  "  two  modes  of  conveying  wheat  to  Dantzic  by  the  Vistula.  That  which 
grows  near  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  comprehending  Polish  Russia,  and  part  of  the  province  of  Plock, 
and  of  Masovia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  conveyed  in 
covered  boats,  with  shifting  boards  that  protect  the  cargo  from  the  rain,  but  not  from  pilfering.  These 
Tessels  are  long,  and  draw  about  15  inches  water,  and  bring  about  150  quarters  of  wheat.  'I'hey  are  not, 
however,  so  well  calculated  for  the  upper  parts  of  the  river.  From  Cracow,  where  the  Vistula  first  be- 
comes navigable,  to  below  the  junction  of  the  Bug  with  that  stream,  the  wheat  is  mostly  conveyed  to 
Dantzic  in  open  flats.  These  are  constructed  on  the  banks,  in  seasons  of  leisure,  on  spots  far  from  the 
ordinary  reach  of  the  water,  but  which,  when  the  rains  of  autumn,  or  the  melted  snow  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains  in  the  spring,  fill  and  overflow  the  river,  are  easily  floated. 

"  Barges  of  this  description  are  about  75  feet  long,  and  20  broad,  with  a  depth  of  2J  feet.  They  are 
made  of  flr,  rudely  put  together,  fastened  with  wooden  treenails,  the  corners  dovetailed  and  secured  with 
■light  iron  clamps,  —  the  only  iron  employed  in  their  construction. 

"  A  large  tree,  the  length  of  the  vessel,  runs  along  the  bottom,  to  which  the  timbers  are  secured.  This 
roughly  cut  keelson  rises  9  or  10  inches  from  the  floor,  and  hurdles  are  laid  on  it,  which  extend  to  the 
sides.  'I'hey  are  covered  with  mats  made  of  rye  straw,  and  serve  the  purpo>e  of  dunnage;  leaving  below 
a  space  in  which  the  water  that  leaks  through  the  sides  and  bottom  is  received.  The  bulk  is  kept  from 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  barge  by  a  sinular  plan.  The  water  which  these  ill-consttucted  and  imper- 
fectly caulked  vessels  receive,  is  dipped  out  at  the  end  and  sides  of  the  bulk  6f  wheat 

"  'V'essels  of  this  description  draw  from  10  to  12  inches  water,  and  yet  they  frequently  get  aground  id 
defcending  the  river.     The  cargoes  usually  consist  of  from  1«0  to  200  quarters  of  wheat. 

"  The  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  mats,  piled  as  high  as  the  gunwale,  and  left  uncovered,  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  to  the  pilfering  of  the  crew.  During  the  passage,  the  barge  is  carried 
along  tiy  the  force  of  the  stream,  oars  In-ing  merely  used  at  the  head  and  stern,  to  steer  clear  of  the  sand 
banks,  which  are  numerous  and  shifting,  and  to  direct  the  vessel  in  pa.ssing  under  the  several  bridges 
These  vessels  arc  conducted  by  6  or  7  men.  A  small  boat  precedes  with  a  man  in  it,  who  is  employed 
sounding,  in  order  to  avoid  the  shifting  shoals.  'Ihis  mode  of  navigating  is  necessarily  very  slow  ■  and 
during  the  [irogress  of  it,  which  lasts  several  weeks,  and  even  months,  the  rain,  if  any  fall,  soon  causes 
the  wheat  to  grow,  and  the  ve.ssci  assumes  the  api>earance  of  a  floating  meadow.  The  shooliiig  of  the 
fibres  soon  forms  a  thick  mat,  and  prevents  the  rain  from  penetrating  more  than  an  inch  or  two  The 
mam  bulk  i>  protected  by  this  kind  of  covering,  and,  when  that  is  thrown  aside,  is  found  in  tolerable  con 
dition. 


•  A  cask,  or  1|  barrel,  weighs  about  5J  cwt 

t  A  puncheon  of  90  to  100  gallons  weighs  8  to  9  cwt,  according  to  the  degree  of  strength 

t  A  hogshead  weighs  about  3i  cwt  ' 

2  H  2 
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"  The  vessels  are  broken  up  at  Dantzic,  and  usually  sell  for  about  §  of  their  original  cost.  The  men 
who  conduct  them  return  on  toot. 

"  When  the  c;irgo  arrives  at  Dantzic  or  Elbing,  all  but  the  grown  surface  is  thrown  on  the  land,  spreai 
abroad,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  frequently  turned  over,  till  any  slight  moisture  it  may  have  imbibed  is 
dried.  If  a  shower  of  rain  falls,  as  well  as  during  the  night,  the  heaps  of  wheat  on  the  sliorc  are  tlirown 
together  in  the  form  of  a  steep  roof  of  a  house,  that  the  rain  may  run  off,  and  are  covered  with  a  linen 
cloth.  It  is  thus  frequently  a  long  time  after  the  wheat  has  reached  Uantzic,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  i)laccd 
in  the  warehouses. 

"  The  warehouses  (spetchers)  arc  very  well  adapted  for  storing  corn.  They  consist  generally  of  7 
stories,  3  of  which  are  in  the  roof  The  floors  are  about !)  feet  asunder.  Each  of  thera  is  divided  by  per- 
pendicular partitions,  the  whole  length,  about  i  feet  high,  by  which  different  parcels  are  kept  distinct 
from  each  other.  Thus  the  floors  have  2  divisions,  each  of  them  capable  of  storing  from  150  to  200  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  and  leaving  sufficient  .-ipace  for  turning  and  screening  it.  There  are  abundance  of  windows 
on  each  floor,  which  are  always  thrown  open  in  dry  weather  to  ventilate  the  corn.  It  is  usually  turned 
over  3  times  a  week.  The  men  who  perform  the  operation  throw  it  with  their  shovels  as  high  as  they  can, 
and  thus  the  grains  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  air. 

"  The  whole  of  the  corn  warehouses  now  loft  (for  many  were  burnt  during  the  siege  of  1S14),  arc 
capable  of  storing  50(),(X)0  quarters  of  wheat,  supposing  the  quarters  to  be  large  enough  to  fill  each  of  the 
2  divisions  of  the  floors  with  a  separate  heap ;  but  as  of  late  years  it  has  come  down  from  Poland  in 
smaller  parcels  than  formerly,  and  of  more  various  qualities,  which  must  of  necessity  be  kept  distinct, 
the  present  stock  of  about  280,000  quarters  is  found  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  those  warehouses  which 
arc  in  repair,  or  are  advantageously  situated  for  loading  the  ships.  Ships  are  loaded  by  gangs  of  porters, 
with  great  despatch,  who  will  complete  a  cargo  of  uOO  quarters  in  about  3  or  4-  hours." —  {First  Report.) 

We  extract  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Oddy,  the  following  additional  information  with  respect  to  the 
Dantzic  warehouses  :  —  "  The  warehouses  for  linens,  ashes,  hemp,  &c.,  and  the  extensive  granaries,  are 
situated  in  an  island  formed  by  the  Motlau.  To  guard  these  warehouses,  from  20  to  30  ferocious  dogs  of 
a  large  size,  amongst  which  are  blood-hounds,  are  let  loose  at  11  o'clock  at  night  To  keep  the  dogs  within 
their  districts,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  passengers,  large  high  gates  run  across  the  end  of  each  of  the  streets 
leading  to  the  main  one:  no  light  is  allowed,  nor  any  person  suffered  to  live  on  this  island.  These  dogs 
prowl  about  the  whole  night,  and  create  great  terror.  It  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  keep  property 
secure  amongst  the  hordes  of  Poles,  Jews,  &c.  met  with  here  ;  no  punishment  would  have  half  tne  effect 
that  the  dread  of  the  dogs  produces.  In  winter,  when  the  water  is  frozen  over,  there  are  keepers  placed 
at  particular  avenues,  with  whips,  to  keep  the  dogs  in  their  range. 

"  No  fire  or  robbery  was  ever  known  ;  and  the  expense  to  each  building,  with  the  immense  property 
they  contain,  is  very  reasonable.  Vessels,  either  from  the  interior,  or  other  quarters,  lying  alongside  these 
warehouses,  are  not  allowed  to  have  a  fire,  or  light  of  any  kind,  on  board,  nor  is  a  sailor  or  any  other  person 
suffered  even  to  smoke.  These  regulations  partly  extend  to  all  shipping  lying  in  the  harbour."—  {European 
Commerce,  ]>.  24!.'.) 

Timber  Trade,  Brack Fir  timber  is  usually  brought  down  in  its  natural  state,  and  is  squared  into 

logs,  or  sawn  into  planks,  in  winter,  when  the  labourers  cannot  be  otherwise  employed.    The  staves  shipped 
here  are  carefully  assorted,  and  are  reckoned  superior  to  those  of  America. 

The  expenses  of  the  water  conveyance  of  squared  timber,  including  duty  at  Thorn,  are  — 

i.  d.      s,  d. 
From  the  Bug  .  -  from  about  6    0  to  5    9  per  piece. 

—  Wieprez  (above  Warsaw)      -       —     4    6-44       do. 

—  Vistula    (above       do.   )        -       —     3    0  -  2    4       do. 

Being  higher  when  the  demand  is  unusually  great,  or  when  hands  are  scarce. 

At  Dantzic,  as  wcU  as  at  Petersburgh  (which  see),  Kiga,  and  several  other  Baltic  ports,  sworn  inspectors 
{braclcers]  are  appointed  by  authority  to  examine  certain  articles  intended  for  exportation,  and  to  classify 
them  according  to  their  qualities.  Staves  and  timber  of  all  sorts,  with  the  exception  of  pine  wood,  is  sub- 
jected  to  the  brack.  Prime  quality  is  branded  Krohn  or  Crown  ;  second  quality.  Brack  ;  and  the  third  or 
lowest  quality.  Bracks  Brack.  AU  unmerchantable  articles  are  rejected  by  the  brackers,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  be  exported. 

The  gauge  for  crown  pipe  staves,  which  the  bracker  has  always  in  his  hand,  is4J  inches  broad,  1|  thick, 
and  fi4  inches  in  length,  which  they  must  be  at  least;  but  they  are  expected  to  be  larger  in  every 
respect. 

Pipe  staves  are  from  04  to  68  inches  long  ;  6,  5,  and  4J,  at  least,  broad  ;  and  from  1|  to  3  inches  thick. 

Brandy  staves  are  at  least  54  to  58  inches  long,  as  thick  and  broad  as  pipe  staves. 

Hogshead  staves  are  42  to  45  inches  long,  as  thick  and  broad  as  pipe  staves,  all  English  measure. 

The  quality  is  ascertained  by  marks,  to  distinguish  each  sort,  as  follows  :  — 


Crown  pipe  staves,  stamped  at  the  end,  K. 

—  brack,  in  the  middle,  L 

—  bracks  brack,  II. 
Hogshead  crown,  at  the  end,  O  K. 

—  brack,  in  the  middle,  I. 


Hogshead  bracks  brack,  II. 

Brandy  hogshead  crown,  at  the  end,  B  K. 

—  brack,  in  the  middle,  ;< 

—  bracks  brack,  X  X . 


Oak  i)lanks  are  assorted  in  the  same  manner.  Crown  plank  is  marked  in  the  middle,  C.  Brack,  in  the 
end  and  middle,  B.     Bracks  brack,  B  B. 

To  distinguish  IJ  from  2,  and  2^  from  3  inches,  the  1|  are  marked  with  I,  and  2J  ^. 

At  the  end,  in  rough  strokes,  with  coloured  paint,  brack  is  yellow  I;  bracks  brack,  white  II;  crown, 
red  111. 

Ashes  are  subjected  to  the  brack.  The  calcined  are  opened,  and  the  crust  taken  off;  others  are  not  ex- 
amincd  unless  there  be  any  suspicion  of  their  quality,  or  the  staves  of  the  hogshead  be  supposed  to  be  too 
thick.    Every  cask  of  jjotashes  is  opened. 


Shipping  Charges  and  Duties,  exclusive  of  Commission. 


On  AlTicat 
Kye 
B.irley  ' 


lye      1 
i.irley  V 


about  2  i'ii  J 
—     2  »!    >  per  last  of  about  10}  Imp.  qrs. 


—    2  12  3 
Sh°p  biscuit  }  Spwcenl. 
K.  ».ffr. 
Fearlashes       aliout  0  10  )ier  sbippound  of  330  lbs. 
M'eeil-.%shes       —      0    6    —  barrel  do. 

Fir  timber         —      0  10   —  load. 


On  Deck  deals 
Short  deal: 
I)e.-il  end 
I.atliwood 
Clapb 


'5  7 


Jl.t.gr. 

-    about    0  2Ji  per  load. 


Oak  ends  J 

Black  or  spruce  beer     — 


—  fathom. 

—  shock  of  CO  piece 

—  load. 

—  millepipc. 
0    7A  _  la-it  01*  II  ke(!S. 
"    0     —  100  lbs. 


1  10 
!.■?  10 


N.  n.  —  The  Prussian  pound  is  aliout  .l}  per  cent.  beaTier  than  the  English  pound.  The  expenses  of  sending  Roods  dow» 
:  re  taken  .it  .ttiout  an  averaRc  rate ;  but  if  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo,  were  loaded  in  the  Fairwaier  or  roaiu* 
the  expense-:  would  be  somewhat  more. 
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Shipping.  —  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  specifying  the  Countries  to  wliich  they  belonged,  with  their 
Tuiiuage  and  Crews,  that  arrived  at  and  departed  from  Dantzic,  in  1831. 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Sliips. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Crews 

Tints. 

Liuta. 

Tons. 

Lasts. 

Bremen       -               .             - 

2 

216 

14i 

12 

2 

216 

144 

12 

British           -                -           - 

108 

17,560 

11,707 

875 

107 

17,493 

11,66-2 

871 

Dutch 

59 

4,341 

2,894 

253 

59 

4,341 

2,894 

253 

Danish               •               - 

W 

2,956 

1,971 

200 

29 

2,956 

1,971 

20(J 

French        ... 

1 

i\0 

60 

7 

1 

.    90 

60 

V 

Hamburgh 

3 

310 

207 

17 

3 

310 

207 

17 

Hanoverian        •              -        - 

22 

1,773 

1,182 

108 

23 

1,863 

1,242 

113 

L.ubeck           -               -            - 

16 

2,376 

1,584 

132 

16 

2,376 

1,584 

132 

Mecklenburg       .             -        - 

7 

1,005 

670 

54 

7 

1,005 

670 

54 

Oldenburg        .                .           - 

7 

336 

224 

25 

V 

3S6 

224 

25 

I'nissian        .            - 

250 

61,555 

41,037 

2,580 

251 

58,900 

39,267 

2,514 

Russian        -               -               . 

11 

2,280 

1,520 

9fi 

10 

2,130 

1,420 

89 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  . 

59 

4,981 

3,321 

355 

60 
575 

5,049 

3,366 

359 

57+ 

99,779 

66,521 

4,714 

97,065 

64,711 

4,646 

Lying  from  1830    . 

65 

Remaining  in 

port 

64 
639 

639 

Harlmur  money  .  -  - 

Diitu  m  fiold  (say  in  Fred,  d'ors,  reckoned  at 

5  r.,  in  which  this  must  be  paid) 
River  nwney  -  -  - 

Commercial  contribution  -  -  - 

Expeditiun  expenses  -  -  - 

Captain's  allowance  for  expenses  on  shore 
Traclcins  the  ship  into    the  harbour   (Fair- 
water)  -  -  •  - 
Ballast  money,  &c.        ... 
Pilot  to  the  ballast  wharf 
Ditto  moving  the  ship  in  Fairwater 
Police  passport        -               -               -  *      3    5 
Clearing  the  vessel  in  and  out        -           -         -    16  20 

Making  2.5/.  G^.  Od.  sterling,  &t  the  exchange 
of  6  r.  */8  s.  gr.  -  -  -  175  17 


0    0 

n 

3  10 

(1 

13  lU 

(1 

IG  20 

0 

2    0 

n 

10  24 

i) 

4    0 

(1 

2  15 

0 

Thccharges  on  the shipsof  all  countries  havingreciprocitv  trea- 
ties with  Prussia  (which  is  generally  Ihe  case)  are  the  same, 
only  Dantzic  captains  receive  no  allowance  for  shore  exj^enst-s. 
Uiver  or  stream  money  is  only  paid  b>  vessels  that  bring  floods 
to  town ,  or  load  in  the  I\Jotfau  (above  the  blockhouse):  if  a 
ship  remain  in  the  Fairwater  or  Vistula,  the  river  money 
b  levied  on  the  craft  carrjing  the  goods,  and  falls  on  the 
latter. 

Dant/ic  is  a  favourable  place  for  ships  careening  and  re- 
pairing, and  for  obtaining  supplies  of  all  sorts  of  sea  stores  at 
a  r.e<isonable  rate. 

There  belong  to  the  port  75  ships,  measuring  about  10,000 
\as^&  :=  *21,«00  tons,  iiavigatetl  by  about  950 


nployed  in  foreign  trade.     The  port  ha 


U'hey  are 
)  fishery,  and  no 


.  .  _         .  .      ithin 

24  hours  after  arrival  in  port,  make  a  declaration  of  the 
cargo  on  board,  and  of  the  ship's  provisions,  and  he  incurs  a 
nevero  penalty  if  the  declaration  do  not  prove  csrrect. 
The  ship's  hatches  (if  goods  are  on  board)  are  sealed  on 
arrival,  and  an  additional  declaration  is  accepted  l>efore 
they  arc  unsealed  ;  but  no  later  declaration,  supniementary, 
or  explanator),  of  the  fir^it,  and  no  submitting  the  goods  to 
Investigation  by  tlie  oflireT>,  is  received  or  allowed.  If  tlie 
shipmaster  be  unable  to  make  a  complete  declaration  on  ar- 
rival, a  Custom-house  ollicer  is  put  on  board,  who  remains 
until  the  ship  is  unloaded,  at  an  expense  to  her  uf  about  2<. 
per  d&y  and  ntglit.  'I'hc  cargo  can  only  l>e  discharged  in  pre- 
■ence  of  a  customs  officer. 

'i')»e  shipmaster,  and  not  the  receiver  of  the  goods,  is  made 
responsible,  if  the  n*n/cn/a  of  the  packages  do  not  correspond 
with  his  deilaraiion  ;  and  he  is  only  exonerated  from  this,  by 
sokinnly  aviTring,  on  making  the  declaration,  that  the  con- 
tents are  unknown  to  htm.  An  evident  mistake  or  ovursigbt 
is  treated  as  rigorously  as  an  Intentional  fraud. 

On  ronimencing  to  /o/«/,  the  shipmaster  receives  a  blank 
loading  list,  in  which  be  must  daily  note  the  articles  he  takes 
on  board,  or  he  is  liable  to  fine;  but  X\\\f>  regulation  is  not  viry 
rigidly  enforced.  Dn  clearing  out,  tlds  list  is  compared  with 
the  goods  entered  by  the  vessel,  when  the  sea  passport  is 

lialtast  can  Jw  discharged  only  at  stated  places,  on  i»ain  of 
the  shipmaster  being  fined. 

It  i»  inateri.il,  howtver,  to  observe,  that  the  whole  Custom- 
house business  of  the  shipmaster  is  conducted  by  Ciistom- 
houj.e  brokers,  so  that  he  is  nevir  at  a  loss,  lieing  informed  by 
the  one  he  wlects  what  he  has  to  do.  Alterations  are  fre- 
quently made  in  the  Custom-house  regulations. 

'Jhe  shipmaster  receives,  on  arrival,  from  Ihe  pilot  commo- 
dore, a  ro]iy  of  the  harbour  regulations,  in  his  own  language, 
wi'.h  nistructions  how  to  act  as  to  bnllasl. 

WnrrUnusinf! — Such  g(Mxls  as  pay  a  higher  duty  Uian  A  a 
...11.11  per  centner  (nbtmt  U.  ^i'/.  for  about  1  l.T  lbs.  English) 
iu.i>  bf  place<l  in  the  kinK*s  stores  (no  where  else),  and  re- 
main then-  for  2  yearv  without  payment  of  duty.  Nu  allow - 
lUKe  is  made  for  waste  or  dain:igt'  in  tluse  stores.  Other 
gooils,  not  capable  of  being  chan^  eil,  mav  be  placed  in  private 
M.-res,  under  the  king's  lock  ;  but  not  elhcwhere,  without  inr- 
ii>iv,i,,».  Ni>rent  is  chnrged  lor  goods  in  the  king's  Ktort-i, 
durnv' the  lirst  3  months;  afterwards  al<.>iit  U./.  monthly 
r<  Tit  is  charged  for  the  lirst,  and  hI>oii|  ?uL  nioi'ithl)  lor  the 
Ltt.Hid  ye.ir,  per  centner  of  almut  115  lbs.  Knglish. 

In  private  warehouses,  Ihe  monthly  rent  for  14»  quarters  of 
wheat  or  other  grain  is  from  about  J^d*  to  7c/.,  or  more,  ac- 


cording as  warehouse  room  is  abundant  or  otherwise.  Other 
goods  ao  not  usually  pay  by  the  piece,  but  part  of  a  store  is 
hired  for  them,  and  the  rent  generally  comes  somewhat 
higher  in  i)roportion. 

The  cost  of  rent  and  turning  grain  is  from  \s.  2c/.  to  1*.  0(.'. 
monthly,  for  lO  quarters,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year 
and  otlier  circumstances ;  but  more  when  granary  room  is 
scarce,  and  wages  high. 

Bankinfz  EslaUishmcnts.  —  There  is  none  such  here,  except- 
ing a  branch  of  the  Koyal  or  Government  Hank  of  Berlin. 
This  was  founded  partly  in  the  view  of  receiving  deposits  of 
money  under  litigation  in  the  cotirts  of  the  province ;  monies 
the  property  of  minors  and  charitable  institutions,  the  former 
until  disposable  or  placed  on  good  security;  and  monies 
belonging  to  individuals  not  merchants,  and  at  times,  also, 
those  of  the  latter.  Interest  is  paid  on  such  deposits  as 
follows:   viz. 

3  per  cent,  on  sums  belonging  to  minors. 
2i      do.  do.  charitable         institutions, 

churches,  and  sums  deposited  by  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
U        do  all  other  deposits. 

The  principal  i*  demandable  at  pleasure,  unless  otherwise 
stipulated.  The  bank  makes  advances  on  grain  and  some 
other  kinds  of  goods  at  5  per  cent,  interest;  discounts  bills 
with  3  signatures,  not  having  more  than  2  months  to  run,  at 
()  per  cent.,  and  sometimes,  when  money  is  plenty,  at  a  lower 
rate.  It  also  makes  advances  at  4  per  cent,  on  deposits  of 
Fred,  d'ors  and  certain  foreign  monies ;  and  it  occasionally  buys 
bills  for  account  of,  and  sells  bills  on,  the  Berlin  bank.  It  does 
not  issue  notes.  The  amount  of  its  capital  is  not  fixed;  but 
government  guarantees  its  transactions.  It  is  relieved  from 
the  i)ayment  of  postage  on  money,  and  it  is  not  re<juircd  to 
use  the  stamps  fixed  by  law,  on  bills  for  its  deposit  trans- 
actions, but  only  tJliose  of  I0s.gr.,  (about  llj^d-);  while  indi- 
viduals must  use  stamps  for  such  bills  of  5  s.  gr.  for  every 
400  r.,  of  not  longer  date  than  3  monllis,  and  for  every  200  r. 
of  longer  date. 

On  negotiable  bills,  however,  the  bank  must  use  the  stamps 
fixed  by  law,  say  of  5  s.gr.  (about  5^</.)  for  sums  of  50dol.  to 
400dol.,and  at  the  same  rate  for  every  additional  sum  between 
100  dol.  and4(»Odol. 

Bills  from  and  on  foreign  places,  negotiated  at  Dantzic,  are 
not  sulije't  to  the  stamp  duty. 

The  ntt'airs  of  the  bank  are  not  made  public.  Being  a  go- 
vernment concern,  there  arc  no  dividends.  It  is  not  supposed 
to  be  very  nrolitable,  at  least  in  the  present  circumscribed 
state  of  tntde,  Jtlthoufih  cnjnyiBg  the  advantages  of  exemption 
from  ii<i--l.ig«' of  monies,  and  paying  le^s  stamp  duty.  It  is 
true,  howtvi-r,  iliiit  the  direct  ailvantage  of  the  lower  stamp 
dutv  is  LiMONL-d  by  the  borrower. 

Credit,  hn>kcraf^€t  iS^c.  —  Very  few  goodaare  consigned  from 
abroad  for  salt-,  tor  such  consignments  rarely  turn  to  good 
account.  Imports  are  seldom  sold  for  cash,  but  generally  at 
1,  2,  and  3  months'  credit,  or  longer.  The  discount  allowed 
for  cash  payments,  when  sold  on  time,  is  usually  (i  per  cent-, 
but  it  varies  according  as  money  is  plentiful  or  otherwise. 

Any  iierson,  being  a  burghtr  uf  the  town  (which  any  one 
of  good  character  may  become),  may  transact  husint-ss  as  a 
commbision  merchant  or  iRctor  ;  but  brokers  must  be  chosen 
by  the  elders  of  the  Corporation  of  MercbanLs,  approved  by 
the  regency  of  the  provintfe,  and  sworn  in  by  tjie  magistracy 
of  tJte  town. 

The  usual  rates  of  commission  are  — 
3  per  cent,  on  wood  articles!  „„„^, 
2       do.  other  Koo*Is     j"P«««d. 

2       do.  goods  importetl, 

with  from  from  I  to  2  per  cent  on  do.  for  dct  credere^  or 
guarantee  of  debts. 

The  com  factor  receives  r.  1*7  (al>out  4*.  Vtl.  sterhng) 
ner  last  (of  6u  scheflels)  of  nil  grain,  from  the  buyer,  and 
1  pir  cent,  from  the  seller. 

The  rates  of  brokerage  are  — 
I'^i  s.  gr.  (neariy  1».  'iU.)  per  100/. 
74    _     (    —       8'7./.)  per  l(M)/. 
3i    —     (    —       i•^d.)  per  100  r. 
1  per  mllle  for  bills  on  llirUn,  Warsaw,  and  Paris. 
A  per  cent,  on  monies  iilactd  at  interest,  for  a  period  not  less 

than  r.  months,  from  tlte  bonower^and 
1  per  milk- from  the  lender. 

I  per  niiiU-  usually  for  short  discounts,  from  holh  parlies. 
1  per  i  till,  on  the  actual  or  the  computed  amount  of  trans- 

n<  liui):.  in  public  funds,  from  both  parties, 
i  |Kr  cent,  usually  (<^mctimes  more  or  less)  for  mcrrhandiic. 

On  grain  for  vxporlation,  the  brokerage  is  recently  find  al  1 
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WT  cent.,  to  be  paid  by  the  seller,  the  buyer  refunding  to  him 
S  s.  KT.  per  last  of  564  scheffels. 

Burghers  being  merchants,  may  act  as  brokers,  without 
direct  authority,  in  the  [mrchase  from,  and  sale  ol"  goods  to, 
Poles,  receiving  1  per  cent,  on  goods  bought,  and  1  to  2 
per  cent,  on  eomIs  sold,  according  to  circumstances. 


Bankrui'iaes  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  here.  Their 
most  jirevalunt  sources  at  present  are  speculations  in  grain, 
and  general  badness  of  trade.  Bankrupts  cannot  obtain  a 
discharge  except  by  private  composition,  without  which  tliey 
always  remain  re^ponsiMe  to  each  individual  creditor,  who 
can  attach  them  at  any  time,  if  he  can  show  that  they  pc&sess 
property,  although  their  affairs  have  been  settled  by  judicial 
authority.  This,  and  the  iediousne>s  of  settlements  in  court, 
make  both  debtor  and  creditor  desirous  of  settlinjj  by  compo- 
sition ;  and  hence  few  insolvents  are  made  bankrupt,  by  their 
aff^airs  being  brought  into  court.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
creditors,  having  claims  by  bills  in  force,  must  b\  law  be  paid 
to  the  full,  before  those  with  only  book  cairns  receive  any 
thing;  but  to  avoid  the  tardiness  of  the  court,  bill  creditors 
here  generally  ogree  to  let  book  creditors  receive  half  as  much 
in  coniposit.on  as  Ihey  themselves  get.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  a  composition,  as  each  creditor  can  make  his 
own  terms  ;  and  those  who  hold  out,  generally  get  more,  at 
least  privately,  than  the  ostensible  rate  of  comi>osition  offi;red 
by  the  debtor. 

If  a  private  composition  cannot  be  effected,  and  the  insol- 
Tent  is  regularly  made  bankrupt,  by  his  affairs  being  put  into 
court,  the  law  prescribes  that,  if  a  "small  portion  of  the  cre- 
ditors will  not  accept  the  dividend  with  which  the  greater 
portion  are  satisfied,  the  latter  can  require  the  former  to  con- 
sent, or  become  responsible  fur  the  estate  producing  as  much 
finally  ;  but  so  many  ohpctions  may  be  made,  that  this  com- 
pulsive measure  is  very  seldom  resorted  to.  A  private  compo- 
sition is,  however,  generally  preferred  by  ajf  parties,  more 
partic\darly  by  the  debtor,  as  being  the  only  means  by  which 
ne  can  become  entirely  free,  and  get  a  general  discharge. 

Honest  bankrupts,  whose  affairs  are  brought  into  court, 
may  be  freed  from  personal  arrest  by  faithfully  delivering  up 
all  their  property.  Dishonest  ones,  upon  conviction,  are 
punished  by  being  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  ;  but  they 
often  escape  punishment,  from  the  too  great  laxity  in  enforcing 
the  laws  in  criminal  matters. 

The  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  estate  brought  into  court,  rank 
under  S  different  classes,  each  prior  class  enjoying  a  prece- 
dency of  claim  over  those  following,  to  the  full  amount.  The 
two  most  considerable  classes,  in  general,  are  the  (ith  and  7th, 
the  former  being  tliat  of  the  bill,  the  latter  that  of  the  book, 
creditors. 

Tares,  S^c —  The  duties  are  in  general  payable  on  the  gross 
weight;  a  fixed  allowance  being  made,  in  many  cases,  ac- 
cording to  the  packages;  in  others,  there  is  no  allowance. 
The  tariff"  specifies  the  particular  regulations  on  this  point. 
The  t£ire  on  goods  in  single  sacks  is  4  lbs.  per  centner  (about 


113  lbs.  English),  it  being  left  to  the  option  of  the  recdTer  to 
have  the  iiett  weight  ascertained. 

In  trade  there  are  fixed  rates  of  tare  only  on  the  following 
goods  ;  viz. 

Potashes,  G  per  cent.,  when  sold  by  a  merchant. 
Dye  wood,  ground,  8  to  11  per  bale. 
Currants  14  per  cent.    -    -    in  whole  butts. 

16         —    -         -    halfdo. 

18         _     -       -    ^  and  1.8th  do. 

Figs  and  raisins  10         »  -    casks. 

Olive  oil  16        —        -      -    whole  and  half  butti. 

IS  to  20     -  -    iandl-8th. 

16         —  -    pipes. 

Reed  oil,  latterly  the  tare  is  ascertained. 
Pepper,  English,  in  double  bags,  7  lbs. 

-  Danish,  in  hags  and  mats,  11  lbs. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  6  per  cent.,  or  tare  ascertained. 

Rice  from  England  or  Hamburgh,  the  tare  as  on  the 
casks,  less  2  lbs.  per  cask  on  that  from  England,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  on  that  from  Hamburgh.  Danish 
should  give  10  per  cent,  tare,  but  the  bu>ers  are  in  general 
not  satisfied  with  this. 

Tallow,  lU  per  cent.,  or  nett  tare. 

Tea,  Danish  bohea,  7S  lbs.  if  in  linen  and  mats. 

-  21  lbs.  in  chests  above  100  lbs. 

—  22  lbs.        —        of  about  SO  lbs. 
Most  frequently  the  tare  is  ascertained. 

Vitriol,  10  per  cent. 

Raw  sugar,  12  to  16  per  cent,  according  to  the  size  of  the 

chests. 
Candied  sugar,  tare  by  invoice,  adding  in  that  proportion  for 

the  difference  in  the  weight  usually  heavier. 
Syrup  in  whole  casks,  10  per  cent. 

—      in  ^  ditto,  and  barrels,  12  per  cent. 
On  the  sale  of  import>,  1  per  cent,  on  the  nett  weight  (called 

good  weight)  is  allowed  in  favour  of  the  buyer. 

Insurance There  are  no  insurance  companies  nor  pri- 
vate insurers  here ;  but  there  are  agents  of  insurance  com- 
panies in  Hamburgh  for  ships,  and  of  those  of  London  and 
other  places  for  houses  and  lives. 

Wages  of  common  Labourers  in  Dantzic  vary  from  9rf.  to  IIJ. 
a  day,  and  those  of  carpenters,  masons,  &c.,  from  1*.  firf.  to 
2i.  "W'eiges  in  all  the  large  Prussian  towns  are  higher  than  in 
the  small  towns  of  the  countrj',  from  the  price  of  flour,  bread. 
and  butcher's  meat  being  higher  in  them.  This  is  occasioned 
partly  by  the  latter  beiitg  subject  to  octrois  or  excise  duties  on 
entering  the  great  towns,  froin  which  the  country  districts  and 
smaller  towns  are  exempted.  The  king  receives  2-3ds  of 
these  duties,  and  the  towns  the  other  l-3d.  This  duty  is  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  free  intercourse  with  the  country. 

(We  have  derived  these  details  from  different  sources,  but 
principally  from  the  valuable  Answers  made  by  the  Consul  to 
the  Circular  Queries.) 


Prussian  Shipping.  —  Summary  Statement  of  the  Arrivals  of  Ships  at,  and  of  their  Departures  from, 
the  different  Prussian   Ports,  in  1830.  — (From  a  "Work  (p.  182.)  of  C.  W.  Ferber,  Privy  Councillor  to 

his  Prussian  Majesty,  Berlin,  1832.) 


1. 

Ladtn. 

In  Ballast. 

Foreign  Vessels  comprised  in 
Columns. 

the  previoua 

Names  of  the  Ports. 

Ships. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

ill 

Laden. 

In  Ballast. 

S^ 

.5-5°- 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Memel           -[f,;^p 

697 

700 

81,445 

81,377 

144 

697 

14,210 
81,190 

553 
.■5 

67,235 
187 

485 
487 

53,191 
53,113 

85 
485 

6,661 
52,96;) 

400 
2 

46,530 
ISO 

P"'-     -       -[d"p. 

1,033 

61,9fi5 

a)6 

19,428 

737 

42,537 

870 

42,663 

212 

10,001 

a58 

32,662 

1,0.^?, 

63,77ii 

1,021 

60,638 

31 

3,141 

874 

42,543 

Sol 

41,616 

17 

927 

Dantzic         -[^^/^ 

1,189 

113,192 

296 

21,306 

886 

91,886 

766 

50,548 

208 

9,864 

558 

40,684 

1,171 

112,564 

1,14<) 

111,476 

22 

1,088 

767 

51,703 

746 

50,668 

21 

1,035 

Stolvem-unde  ^^'J- 

108 
lOfi 

3,166 
3,078 

47 
84 

1,352 

2,357 

61 

22 

1,814 

721 

20 
20 

731 
731 

1 
19 

32 
699 

19 

1 

699 

3S 

Riigenwalde    [^^p 

140 

l.-n 

4,619 
4,401 

19 
118 

477 
3,677 

121 
19 

4,142 
724 

67 
68 

e,,395 
2,432 

1 
65 

45 
2,297 

66 
3 

2,35( 

135 

Colberg          .[^J^l 

«8 

3,551 

41 

1,347 

57 

2,204 

16 

641 

6 

229 

10 

412 

05 

3,S83 

m 

2,898 

9 

485 

16 

Wl 

14 

542 

2 

99 

Swinemiinde  J  ,    ' 

m) 

64,0.55 

783 

51,190 

147 

12,865 

318 

19,561 

273 

17,047 

45 

2,514 

842 

61,796 

639 

44,8(XI 

203 

16,996 

320 

19,649 

257 

15,059 

W 

^■^ 

Wolgast        -[^,^4; 

!13 

5,381 

42 

2,131 

51 

3  2.50 

2-/ 

890 

20 

666 

V 

107 

6,506 

80 

4,979 

27 

1,527 

32 

1,242 

13 

410 

19 

838 

Griefswalde  -{^'J^ 

14.'? 

10,4;54 

41 

1,.382 

102 

9,0.52 

27 

986 

1,S 

Sll 

14 

675 

1.37 

9,.335 

107 

4,931 

30 

4,404 

33 

1,213 

25 

721 

8 

Stralsund       .[^J^ 
Arrivals 

.•!47 

17,984 

146 

6,605 

201 

11,379 

111 

4,140 

V8 

2,921 

33 

3J1 

18,620 

258 

12,110 

93 

6,510 

112 

4,289 

60 

1,606 

4,771 

3r>.'"),792 

1,855 

119,428 

2,916 

246,364 

2,707 

175,746 

897 

47,777 

^•^12  ^U'^^ 

Departures 

Total    .        . 

4,(;<j8 

3tW,839  4,239  329,056 

459 

.35,783 

2,729 

177,556 

2,541 

166,581 

188  I  10,975 

«,4f)9 

7;;o,6.;i  6,(194  (448,484  3,375  '283,147 

5,436 

353,3f)2 

3,438 

214,358 

1,998  158,944 

Countries  to  which  Foreign  1'csscls  belonged. 
from  Prussian  ports  in  1830,  there  were  — 


•  Of  the  foreign  vessels  that  entered  and  were  despatched 


' 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Tonnage  (in  LasU) 

British 

-        740 

, 

745 

155,7.55 

Netherlands 

697 

. 

680 

74,186 

Danish 

.        584 

. 

584 

49,294 

Hanoverian 

238 

. 

254 

25,607 

Swedish 

142 

. 

147 

18,476 

Norwegian 

152 

- 

149 

l3,3Ce 

Then  follow  the  ships  of  the  Hanseatic  cities,  Russia,  Mecklenburg,  &c. 
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SAt>)«  belonging  to  Prussia.  —  M.  Ferber  gives  the  following  Table  of  the  shipping  of  Prussia :  — 

iinnunary  Indication   of  the  Vessels  belonging  to  Prussian  Owners,  in  the  Years  1825, 1826,  1827,  1828, 
1829,  18J0,  and  1831.  —  (.Ferber,  p.  17*.) 


18S!>.       1       1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Ports. 

Ships. 

Lasts.  Iships. 

LasU. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

.Ships.  .Lasts.   Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Kfinigsberg    - 

13 

1,617       16 

2,368 

16 

2,539 

17 

2,738 

18 

3,0261    20 

3,008 

11 

3,228 

PiUau    - 

11 

1,767 

12 

2,026 

16 

2,670 

14 

2,468 

15 

2,602 

15 

2,ti60 

14 

2,589 

Memel    - 

36 

4,229 

36 

4,278 

35 

4,07fi 

36 

4,377 

86 

4,815 

38 

5,095 

38 

4,543 

Elbing  . 

12 

1,430 

15 

2.178 

17 

2,650 

19 

3,175 

18 

2,941 

19 

3,106 

20 

3,154 

Dautzic    • 

67 

12,.i09 

72 

14,934      73 

l.),o86 

V6 

15,999 

78    16,095 

76 

16,058 

76 

15,934 

Stettin    - 

220 

20,559 

230  22,808    241 

25,02+ 

238 

25,0.')7 

235  25,014 

244 

25,160 

2,52 

26,398 

Cdslin    • 

32 

1,724 

28 

1,657 

34 

2,764 

35 

2,792 

39     3,045 

39 

2,909 

41 

3,181 

Stralsund  .     - 

82 

6,'.;36 

IS. 

5,983 

80 

6,324 

81 

6,186 

76     6,001 

75 

6,310 

81 

7,248 

Griefswalde   - 

41 

2,957 

42 

3,069 

52 

3,928 

54 

4,ij70 

52     4,103 

52 

4,185 

.02 

4,179 

Wolgast    .     ■ 

21 

1,626 

19 

1,540 

18 

1,.586 

20 

1,78^ 

22     1  P92 

21 

1,919 

23 

2,164 

Barth    -  ^^  - 
ToUl 

41 

3,554      41 

3,572 

41 

3,784 

41 

3,784 

41  ]  3,784 

41 

4,369      41 

4,369 

576  58,007  i  589  'G4,393    623  170,731 

631 

72,434 1  630  73,418 

643   75,0791  652  76,987 1 

iTUiucnce  (tf  Reciprocity  Treaties.  —  This  Table  is  important,  as  exhibiting  the  utter  groundlessness 
of  the  clamour  raised  in  this  country  as  to  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Prussia.  Taking  the  last  at  Ik 
ton,  the  total  increa.«e  of  Prussian  shipping,  from  1S2:)  to  1831  inclusive,  will  be  76  ships  and  28,470 
t«ins,  which  is  very  little  more  than  the  increase,  during  the  same  period,  of  the  shipping  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Newc.tstlel  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  increase  since  1827  has  only  amounted  to 
2S(  ships  and  9,384  tons.  If,  therefore,  our  shipping  be  distressed,  it  is  quite  impossible  it  should  have 
lieen  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  shipping  in  Prussia.  Considering,  indeed,  the  extent  of  sea  coast 
uow  in  possession  of  that  kingdom,  the  tranquillity  she  has  enjoyed  since  the  peace,  and  her  rapid  progress 
in  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  small  increase  of  her  shipping  is  not  a  little  surprising.  It  could 
not  well  have  been  less,  though  the  reciprocity  treaty  had  never  been  heard  of.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
Prussian  ship  owners  think,  and,  perhaps,  justly,  that  it  would  have  been  greater  had  that  treaty  not 
been  entered  into.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  view,  that  this  trifling  increase  in  the  shipping  of  Prussia 
is  the  only  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  shipping  of  any  country  of  the  north  of  Europe  since 
18K5.  The  mercantile  navies  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  have  undergone  little  or  no  change; 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  shipping  of  Norway  has  fallen  ott'  even  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Prussia 
has  increased,  and  yet  we  have  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  her !  Is  not  this  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
influence  of  these  treaties  has  been  grossly  exaggerated  by  our  ship  owners  ?  and  that  they  cannot 
really  have  done  them  any  injury  ? 

DATES  {Gar.  Datteln ;  Fr.  Dattes ;  It.  Datteri ;  Sp.  Dafiles),  the  fruit  of  the 
palm  tree  (Phoenix  dactylifera  Lin.).  This  tree  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  particularly  on  the  confines  of  the  desert,  and  wher- 
ever there  is  sufficient  moisture.  It  is  a  tall  majestic  tree ;  and  repeated  references 
are  made  to  it  in  the  sacred  writings  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  14.),  and  in  the  Koran,  Moham- 
med, in  one  of  his  sayings,  beautifully  compares  the  upright  and  generous  man  to  the 
palin  tree.  "  He  stands  erect  before  his  Lord  ;  in  his  every  action  he  follows  the  im- 
pulse received  from  above,  and  his  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creature.s."  But  the  veneration  in  which  the  palm  tree  is  held  in  the  East  is  to  be 
ascribed  more  to  its  utility  than  to  its  beauty.  Dates  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Arabia  and  Barbary,  and  they  are  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  wherever  they  are  met  with.  "  They  are,"  says  Burckhardt, 
"  by  far  the  most  essential  article  of  food  for  the  lower  classes  of  Medina ;  their  harvest 
IS  expected  with  as  much  anxiety,  and  attended  with  as  much  general  rejoicing,  as  the 
vintage  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  if  the  crop  fails,  which  often  happens,  as  those 
trees  are  seldom  known  to  produce  abundantly  for  3  or  4  successive  years,  or  is  eaten 
up  by  the  locusts,  universal  gloom  overpreads  the  population,  as  if  a  famine  were  appre- 
hended."—  (Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.   p.  214.) 

There  is  an  endless  variety  of  dates.  Generally,  however,  they  may  be  described  as 
being  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  acorn,  but  usually  larger,  consisting  of  a  thick 
fleshy  substance,  including  and  freely  separating  from  an  oblong  stone  or  kernel,  having 
a  furrow  on  the  one  side.  Their  taste  is  agreeably  sweet,  accompanied  witli  a  slight 
astringency.  The  new  fruit  is  called  by  the  Arabs  riilcb.  When  the  dates  are  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  tree  till  tliey  are  qm'te  ripe,  and  have  become  soft  and  of  a  hio-h  red 
colour,  they  are  formed  into  a  hard  solid  paste  or  cake  called  adjoue.  lliis  is  formed 
by  pressing  the  ripe  dates  forcil)ly  iiUo  large  baskets,  each  containing  about  2  cwt. 
"  In  this  .state,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  the  Bedouins  export  the  adjoue  :  in  the  market 
it  is  cut  out  of  the  basket,  and  sold  by  the  poinid.  It  forms  part  of  the  daily  food 
of  all  cla.sses  of  people:  in  travelling  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  tluis  affords  a  sweet 
and  refreshing  drink.  During  the  mi>nsoop,  the  sliijis  from  tlie  Tersian  Gulf  Iiring 
adjoue  from  Bussorah  to  Djidda  for  sale  in  small  baskets  weigliing  about  10  lbs,  each; 
this  kind  is  preferred  to  every  other.  Ships  bound  from  Arabia  for  India  take  with  them 
a  considerable  quantity  of  adjoue,  which  is  readily  disposed  of  amongst  the  aiohammedans 
of  Hindostan." — (  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.   p.  57.) 

The  Arabians  and  Egyptians  use  the  leaves  of  tlie  tree  in  the  preparation  of  bags  and 
baskets;  the  boughs,  the  outer  and  inner  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  the  fleshy  substance  at 
the  root  of  the  leaves,  where  they  spring  from  the  trunk,  have  all  their  respective  uses  • 
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and  besides  tliis,  tlic  kernels  of  the  fruit,  notwithstanding  their  liardness,  are  used  as 
food  for  cattle ;  they  are  soaked  for  two  days  in  water,  when  they  become  softened,  and 
arc  given  to  camels,  cows,  and  sheep,  instead  of  barley  :  they  are  said  to  be  mucii  more 
nutritive  than  that  grain.  There  are  shops  at  Medina  in  which  nothing  else  is  sold  but 
date  kernels ;  and  tlie  beggars  are  continually  employed  in  all  the  main  streets  iii  picking 
up  those  that  are  thrown  away.  —  (^Burchhardt,  vol.  ii.  p.  212.) 

AU  the  refinements  of  Arabian  cookery  are  exhausted  in  the  preparation  of  dates ;  and 
the  Arabs  say  that  a  good  housewife  will  daily  supply  her  lord,  for  a  month,  with  a  dish 
of  dates  differently  dressed. 

Palm  trees  are  raised  by  shoots ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  that  they  arrive  at  their 
vigour  in  about  30  years,  and  continue  so  70  years  afterwards,  bearing  yearly  15  or  20 
clusters  of  dates,  each  of  them  weighing  15  or  20  lbs.  :  after  this  period,  they  begin  to 
decline.  —  (  Travels  in  the  Levant,  p.  142.   4to  ed. ) 

The  best  dates  imported  into  Great  Britain  are  said  to  come  from  Tunis,  but  they 
are  most  commonly  brought  from  Smyrna  and  Alexandria.  They  should  be  chosen 
large,  softish,  not  much  wrinkled,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  with  a 
whitish  membrane  betwixt  the  flesh  and  the  stone.  Those  that  are  dry  and  hard  are  of 
little  value. 

DEALS,  OR  DEAL  BOARDS  (Ger.  Z)?e7€n;  Bu.  Beelen ,-  Ba.  Daler ;  Sw.  Til- 
jor ;  Fr.  Planches  minces ;  It.  Tavole,  Piane ;  Rus.  Doski ;  Pol.  Tarcice),  a  thin  kind 
of  fir  planks,  much  used  in  carpentry :  they  are  formed  by  sawing  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
into  longitudinal  divisions,  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  according  to  the  purposes  they  are 
intended  to  serve.  They  are  imported  from  Dantzic,  Petersburgh,  Narva,  and  many 
other  ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  from  North  America  ;  but  those  from  Christiania,  the 
capital  of  Norway,  are  the  best,  and  bring  the  highest  price.  They  are  distinguishable 
from  those  produced  in  the  contiguous  provinces  of  Norway ;  their  superiority  has  been 
said  to  depend  principally  on  their  being  more  perfectly  sawed  ;  but  it  really  depends  on 
the  greater  care  with  which  tlie  sap-wood  and  other  defective  portions  of  the  timber  is 
cut  away,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  timber. 

A  Russian  standard  deal  is  12  feet  long,  11  inches  wide,  and  1|  inch  thick  j  400  feet  of  1^  inch  plank 
make  a  load. 

A  Christiania  standard  deal  is  11  feet  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  Ij  inch  thick.  There  is  another  standard 
of  Norway  deals  at  Dram,  10  feet  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  1^  inch  thick.  —  (See  Cuhistianu.) 

DEBENTURE,  a  term  used  at  the  Custom-house  to  signify  the  certificate  sub- 
scribed by  the  customs  officers,  and  given  to  the  exporter  of  goods  on  which  a  bounty 
or  dr-awback  is  allowed,  bearing  that  the  exporter  has  complied  with  the  required 
regulations,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  such  bounty  or  drawback. 

It  is  enacted  by  3&  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.  \  86.,  that  no  drawback  or  bounty  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  export- 
ation of  any  goods,  unless  entered  in  the  name  of  the  real  owner  thereof,  or  of  the  person  who  had  actually 
purchased  and  shipped  the  same,  in  his  own  name  and  at  his  own  risk,  on  commission. 

Such  owner  or  commission  merchant  ihall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  on  the  debenture  that  the 
goods  have  been  actually  exported,  and  arc  not  to  be  relanded  in  any  pr.rt  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
&c. ;  and  if  such  owner  or  commission  merchant  shall  not  have  purchased  the  right  to  such  drawback  or 
bounty,  he  shall  declare  under  his  hand  in  the  entry,  and  in  his  oath  upon  the  debenture,  the  person  who 
is  entitled  thereto;  and  the  name  of  such  person  shall  be  inserted  in  the  cocket,  and  in  the  debenture, 
and  his  receipt  on  the  latter  shall  be  the  discharge  of  such  drawback  or  bounty.  —  \  87. 

For  these  and  the  other  clauses  in  the  act  relating  to  debentures,  see  Lmportation  and  Exportation. 

All  debentures  must  be  on  os.  stamps. 

Debentures  or  certificates  for  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  linens  or  sailcloth  exempted  from  duty. 

DELFT,  OR  DELF  (Ger.  Faycnce,  Undchtes  Porzellan ;  Du.  Delfs  porcelyn ;  Fr. 
Faience),  a  coarse  species  of  porcelain  originally  manufactured  at  Delft,  whence  its  name. 
It  is  now  rarely  used  in  this  country. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  commercial  navigation,  is  an  allowance  made  to  the  master  or 
owners  of  a  ship  by  the  freighter,  for  detaining  her  in  port  longer  than  the  pcriotl 
agreed  upon  for  her  sailing.  It  is  usually  stipulated  in  charterparties  and  bills  of 
lading,  that  a  certain  number  of  days,  called  running  or  working  days,  shall  be  allowed 
for  receiving  or  discharging  the  cargo,  and  that  the  freighter  may  detain  the  vessel  for  a 
further  .specified  time,  or  as  long  as  he  pleases,  on  payment  of  so  much  per  diem  for 
such  over-time.  When  the  contract  of  affreightment  expressly  stipulates  that  so  many 
days  shall  be  allowed  for  discharging  or  receiving  the  cargo,  and  so  many  more  for  over- 
time, such  limitation  is  interpreted  as  an  express  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  freighter, 
that  the  vessel  shall  in  no  event  be  detained  longer,  and  that  if  detained  he  will  be  liable 
for  demurrage.  This  holds  even  in  cases  where  the  delay  is  not  occasioned  by  any  fault 
on  the  freighter's  part,  but  is  inevitable.  If,  for  example,  a  ship  be  detained,  owing  to 
the  crowded  state  of  the  port,  for  a  longer  time  than  is  allowed  by  the  contract,  demur- 
rage is  due;  and  it  is  no  defence  to  an  action  for  demurrage,  that  it  arose  from  port 
regulations,  or  even  from  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  Custom-house  officers.  Demurrage 
is  not,  however,  claimable  for  a  delay  occasioned  by  the  hostile  detention  of  the  ship,  or 
the  hostile  occupation  of  the  intended  port ;  nor  is  it  claimable  for  any  delay  wilfully 
occasioned  bv  the  master,  or  owners,  or  crew  of  the  vessel.      The  claim  for  demurrage 
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ceases  as  soon  as  the  sliip  is  cleared  out  and  ready  for  sailing,  though  she  should  he  de- 
tained by  adverse  winds,  or  tempestuous  weather (  Chittt/'s  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii. 

pp.  426—431.) 

DENARIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  estimated  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot  to  have  been  worth  7|(/. ; 
but  its  value  diflered  at  diftercnt  periods. 

DENIER,  a  small  French  coin,  of  which  there  were  12  to  a  sol. 

DIAMOND  (Ger.  Du.  Da.  and  Fr.  Diamant ;  Sw.  Demant,  Diajnant ;  It.  Sp.  and 
Port.  Diamante ;  llus.  Almas ;  Vol.  Dyamant ;  hat.  AiJamas  ;  Hind.  //«>a),  a  precious 
stcMie,  which  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  ages.  Pliny  has  described  it  (Hist.  IKat. 
lib.  37.  §  4. )  ;  but  his  account  is,  in  many  respects,  inaccurate.  It  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  India,  and  in  Borneo  ;  it  is  also  found  in  Brazil,  on  which,  indeed,  Europe  may 
be  said  to  be  at  present  entirely  dependent  for  supplies  of  diamonds.  Hitherto,  however, 
it  has  not  been  met  with  any  where  except  within  the  tropics.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  valuable  of  precious  stones.  Its  most  common  colours  are  white  and  grey  of 
various  shades.  It  occurs  also  red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  green.  The  colours  are 
coimnonly  pale.  It  is  always  crystallised,  but  sometimes  so  imperfectly  that  it  might 
l)ass  for  amorphous.  It  is  the  hardest  body  in  nature.  External  lustre  from  splendid 
to  glimmering;  internal  always  splendid.  It  is  brittle;  its  specific  gravity  is  3-5.  When 
rubbed,  it  becomes  positively  electric,  even  befi>re  it  has  been  cut  by  the  lapidary,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  any  otlier  gem.  — (  Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

According  to  Mr.  INIilburn  (  Orient.  Com.'),  the  colour  should  be  perfectly  crystalline, 
resembling  a  drop  of  clear  spring  water,  in  the  middle  of  whicli  you  will  perceive  a  strong 
light  playing  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit.  If  the  coat  be  smooth  and  bright,  with  a  little 
tincture  of  green  in  it,  it  is  not  the  worse,  and  seldom  proves  bad ;  but  if  there  be  a 
mixture  of  yellow  with  the  green,  then  beware  of  it  —  it  is  a  soft,  greasy  stone,  and  will 
prove  bad. 

Tests  of  Diamonds.  Cutting,  Sjc.  —  To  ascertain  whether  any  specimen  is  a  true  diamond  or  not,  a 
fine  f\\e  raay  be  used  ;  and  if  ttie  surface  of  the  stone  be  the  least  abraded  or  scratched  by  its  action,  it  is 
not  a  diamond.  The  difl'ercnce  will  also  apiicar  upon  close  examination  without'  this  instrument;  the 
rays  of  light  easily  pass  through  other  gems,  but  in  the  diamond  they  are  refracted  to  the  surface,  which 
occasions  its  superior  brilliancy.  If  the  specimen  under  examination  be  very  minute,  it  may  be  placed 
between  2  half-crowns,  or  other  flat  metallic  surfaces,  and  pressed  with  the  thumb  and  finger  ;  if  a  diamond, 
it  will  not  be  injured,  but  if  otherwise,  it  will  break  and  fall  to  powder.  On  account  of  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  diamond,  the  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  it  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  in  Europe.  But, 
in  U.Ofi,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Louis  Bcrghen,  a  native  of  Bruges,  is  said  to  have  constructed  a 
polishing  wheel  for  the  purpose,  which  was  fed  with  diamond  powder  instead  of  corundum,  which  the 
Chinese  and  Hindoos  had  been  long  accustomed  to  employ.  Berghen  was  led  to  this  discovery  by  olj- 
scrving  the  action  produced  by  rubbing  ii  rough  diamonds  together.  Diamonds  are  cut  into  brilliants  and 
rose  diamonds;  the  former  being,  for  the  most  part,  made  out  of  the  octahedral  crystals,  and  the  latter 
from  the  spheroidal  varieties.  —  {.loycc's  Practical  iUncralogy  ■  Hccs's  Ci/clopicdia,  ifc.) 

"  Commercial  Value  of  Diamonds.  —  In  the  great  or  wholesale  trade  there  is  but  little  fluctuation  in 
the  price  of  those  diamonds  which  may  be  termed  stones  in  general  demand.  1  will  begin  with  brilliants 
from  1  grain  to  2J  grains  each.  — .Such  brilliants,  double  cut,  and  what  may  be  termed  line,  are  worth 
from  11.  to  8/.  per  carat.  Needy  sellers  may  take  10  per  cent,  less  for  cash  ;  but  this  is  the  general  average 
price  for  a  lot  of  10,  20,  or  50  carats  of  well-made  stones,  if  the  quality  be  goo<l. 

"  Brilliants,  from  2  grains  to  .'J,  may  be  bought  in  lots,  at  from  11.  Is.  to  8/.  per  carat.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  diamonds  in  a  lot  are  never  all  quite  free  from  faults;  hence  there  m.iy  arise  a  dif((?rence  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  price.  Stones  of  3  grains,  if  fine  and  perfect,  are  always  in  demand,  at  8/.  or  91. 
per  carat. 

*'  Brilliants,  from  3  grains  to  4,  if  very  fine  and  well  proportioned,  are  worth  from  8/.  to  91.  per  carat. 
Those  of  a  carat  each,  if  very  tine  and  well  selected,  are  worth  91.  or  10/.  Three  years  ago  I  ottered  UV. 
each  for  8,  and  could  not  obtain  them. 

"  Brilliants,  from  5  grains  to  fi,  if  pure,  are  worth  from  13/.  to  14/.  ;  if  perfectly  fine,  and  of  the  full 
weight  off)  grains,  they  are  worth  from  17/.  to  18/.  each  :  I  have,  for  such,  paid  20/. 

"  Brilliants,  of  2  carats  each,  are  worth  from  27/.  to  30/.  Stones  of  this  weight,  if  well  proportioned, 
are  considered  of  a  fine  size,  ana  well  calculated  for  pins,  or  the  centre  of  clusters ;  indeed,  well  propor. 
tioned  diamonds,  from  (i  grains  to  2  carats  each,  are  always  in  demand,  and  are  retaile<l  at  from  20/.  to 
35/.  each,  according  to  their  degree  of  perfection,  or  as  the  retailer  may  think  fit  to  charge  them. 

"  Kor  brilliants  of  3  carats,  if  fine  and  well  formed,  from  70/-  to  80/.  may  be  obtained.  Stones  of  this 
size,  and  larger,  are  more  liable  to  capricious  fluctuations  of  price  than  the  smaller  ones  before  named, 
being  chiefly  required  for  the  centre  stones  of  saleable  ncckl.iccs. 

"  Brilliants  of  4  carat.'i,  if  fine,  are  worth  from  1(K)/.  to  I.JO/.  I  have  sold  stones,  single  cut,  a  little  off" 
coliiur,  of  this  weight,  at  80  guinea.s.  I  possessed  one  of  17  grains,  perfectly  white,  having  a  surface  as 
large  as  that  of  a  7  carat  stone  ought  to  be;  it  was,  consequently,  very  thin,  but  being  much  in  request, 
on  account  of  its  great  spread,  or  surface,  it  was  sold  for  llKi/. 

"  Brilliants  of  5  carats  are  nol  frequently  met  with  in  general  trade,  and  are  valuable  in  price  ;  as  the 
dealers  exact  more  if  they  know  that  such  stones  are  wanted,  than  they  would  in  the  regular  course  of 
business.     The  prices  may  be  saiil  to  vary  from  180/.  to  2(J(J/. 

"  Brilliants  of  6  carats,  as  before  stated,  are  not  common  :  they  are  suit.ilile  for  centre  stones  of  ex. 
IK-nsive  necklaces,  and  single  stone  rings  ;  if  perfect  and  well  shaped,  they  sell  for  -230/.  to  250A  or 
more. 

"  For  estimating  the  value  of  peculiarly  fine  diamonds,  there  is  no  fixed  standard.  Rough  diamonds, 
selected  as  fine,  and  well  fonned  for  cutting,  may  be  estimated  as  follows  :  —  Square  the  weight  of  the 
stone,  multiply  the  prmluct  by  2,  and  the  result  will  be  the  value  in  pounds  sterling.  Brilliants,  if  fine, 
may  be  estimated  by  squaring  the  weight  in  carats,  and  multiplying  the  product  by  8,  which  will  give  the 
amount  in  pounds  sterling. 

"  As  a  very  large  property,  l)oth  in  this  kingdom  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  is  vested  in  dia. 
monds,  it  may  be  interesting  to  be  informcti,  that  not  only  the  price  of  these  gems  has  for  several  years 
been,  upon  the  whole,  gradually  rising,  but  that  it  is  likely  to  c(mtinue  on  the  advance.  At  the  present 
tune,  nideed,  and  for  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  dull  sale  of  diamonds  in  England,  nor  did  the 
coronation  occasion  a  demand  worth  notice ;  but  on  the  Continent  the  trade  has  been  steady,  and  rough 
diamonds  have  been  constantly  rising  In  price.     That  this  advance  will  be  progressive,  may  he  assumed 
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from  the  fact,  that  the  best  diamond  ground  now  known,  the  Serro  do  Frio  in  Brazil,  has  assuredly  passed 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  1  went  over  the  greater  part  of  what  is  yet  reserved,  and  still  remains  to  be 
woikcil,  and  1  conceive  that  there  would  be  no  dilliculty  in  calculating  the  length  of  time  in  which  the 
present  number  of  workmen  may  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  exhaustion,  like  that  of  the  far-famed  Golconda. 
The  average  annual  produce  of  future  years  may  be  estimated  by  the  amount  obtained  from  that  portion 
Which  has  been  already  worked.  Brazil  may  be  said  to  furnish  Europe  with  25,000  or  3<J,000  carats  per 
annum  of  rough  diamonds  ;  which,  if  reduced  to  brilliants,  may  make  an  influx  into  the  market  of  8,000 
or  9,(«JU  carats  annually."  —  [Mawe's  Treatise  on  Diamonds,  2d  ed.  pp.  9—14.  and  p.  fiO.) 

The  rule  stated  hy  Mr.  Mawe,  and  adopted  by  the  jewellers,  for  estimating  the  value  of  diamonds  (mul- 
tiplv  the  square  of  the  weight  in  carats  by  'J,  and  the  product  is  the  value  in  pounds  sterling),  can  only 
hdlil  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  of  a  small  size,  or  do  not  weight  more  than  2U  carats.  The  value  of  the 
largest  <  iamonds,  which  are  exceedingly  rare,  {7wn  r?isi  regihus,  et  iis  admodum  paucis  cognitus,  Pliny,) 
can,  it  is  clear,  depend  upon  nothing  but  the  competition  of  the  purchasers.  The  diamond  belonging  to 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  still  uncut,  and  weighs  l,fi80  carats;  so  that, 
according  to  the  jewellers'  rule,  it  must  be  worth  the  enormous  sum  of  5,fi4-t,800/. !  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted,  whether  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  have  any  disinclination  to  part  with  it  for  the  odd  sum  of 
6i+,8U()/.  The  famous  diamond  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  the  jewellers  tell  us  is  worth 
4,8U+,t)00/.,  did  not  cost  Ijl^OOOi. 

Diamonds  are  not  used  exclusively  as  articles  of  ornament  or  luxury.  They  are  frequently  employed 
with  great  advantage  in  the  arts.  "  Bad,  discoloured  diamonds,"  says  Mr.  Mawe,  "  are  sold  to  break  into 
powder,  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  more  extensive  sale  than  brilliants,  with  all  their  captivating  beauty. 
In  many  operations  of  art  they  are  indispensable  ;  the  fine  cameo  and  intaglio  owe  their  perfection  to  the 
diamond,  with  which  alone  they  can  be  engraved.  The  beauty  of  the  onyx  would  yet  remain  dormant, 
had  not  the  unrivalled  power  of  the  diamond  been  called  forth  to  the  artist's  assistance.  The  carnelian, 
the  agate,  or  cairngorm,  cannot  be  engraved  by  any  other  sukstance ;  every  crest  or  letter  cut  upon  hard 
stone  is  indebted  to  the  diamond.  This  is  not  all;  for  without  it,  blocks  of  crystal  could  not  be  cut  into 
slices  for  spectacles,  agate  for  snuff-boxes,  &c." 

Diamonds  may  be  landed  without  report,  entry,  or  warrant  —  (3  &  4  Jf'ili.  4.  c.  52.  ^  2.) 

The  carat  grain  used  in  weighing  diamonds  is  different  from  the  Troy  grain,  5  diamond  grains  beinj 
only  equal  to  4  Troy  grains. 

DIAPER  (Ger.  Drell ;  Du.  Drel ;  Fr.  Linge  ouvri ;  It.  Tela  tessuta  a  opere ; 
Sp.  Manteles  alemaniscas  ;  Rus.  Salfetotsschnoe),  a  sort  of  fine  flowered  linen,  commonly 
used  for  table-cloths,  napkins,  &c.,  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  in  the  manufac- 
tories in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  Germany,  and  Scotland. 

DICE  (Ger.  Wiirfel ;  Du.  Taarlingen ;  Fr.  Dcs  {a  jouer) ;  It.  Dadi ;  Sp.  Dados; 
Rus.  Kosti),  cubical  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  marked  with  dots  on  each  of  their  sides, 
from  1  to  6,  according  to  the  number  of  the  face.  The  regulations  as  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  dice  are  the  same  as  those  with  respect  to  Cards  (which  see). 
Every  pair  of  dice  is  to  pay  a  duty  of  20s.  All  pieces  of  ivory,  bone,  or  other  matter, 
used  in  any  game,  having  letters,  figures,  spots,  or  other  marks  denoting  any  chance, 
marked  thereon,  to  be  adjudged  dice ;  and  if  more  than  6  chances  are  signified  on  any 
one  piece,  then  such  piece  to  be  charged  with  the  full  duty  of  a  pair  of  dice.  — 
(9  Geo.  4.  c.  18.) 

DIMITY  (Fr.  Basin;  It.  DoUetto ;  Sp.  Z)?m!7e),  a  species  of  cross-barred  stuff  en- 
tirely composed  of  cotton,  similar  in  fabric  to  fustian. 

DISCOUNT,  an  allowance  paid  on  account  of  the  immediate  advance  of  a  sum  of 
money  not  due  till  some  future  period.  It  is  u.sually  said  to  be  of  two  kinds ;  viz.  dis- 
count of  bills,  and  discount  of  goods  ;  but  they  are  essentially  the  same. 

When  a  bill  of  exchange  is  presented  at  a  banker's  for  discount,  it  is  the  practice  to 
calculate  the  simple  interest  for  tlie  time  tlie  bill  has  to  run,  including  the  days  of  grace, 
which  interest  is  called  the  discount ;  and  this  being  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the 
bill,  the  balance  is  paid  over  to  the  presenter  of  the  bill.  This  is  the  method  followed 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  London  and  provincial  bankers,  and  by  commercial  men 
in  general.  But  it  is,  notwithstanding,  inaccurate.  The  true  discount  of  any  sum  for 
any  given  tiiue  is  such  a  sum  as  will  in  that  time  amount  to  the  interest  of  the  sum  to  be 
discounted.  Thus,  if  interest  be^^ye  percent.,  the  proper  discount  to  be  received  for 
the  immediate  advance  of  100/.  due  12  months  hence  is  not  51.,  but  41.  15s.  2',d.  ;  for 
this  sum  will,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  amount  to  51.,  which  is  what  the  100/.  would 
have  produced.  Those,  therefore,  who  employ  their  money  in  discounting,  make  some- 
what more  than  tlie  ordinary  rate  of  interest  upon  it ;  for  a  person  discounting  100/. 
due  at  the  end  of  a  year,  advances,  supposing  interest  to  be  5f.  per  cent.,  only  951. ;  so 
that,  as  this  951.  produces  100/.  at  the  period  in  question,  the  interest  received  has  really 
been  51.  5s.  Sd.  per  cent. 

The  rule  for  calculating  discount  on  correct  principles  is  as  follows ;  — 

As  the  amount  of  100/.  for  the  given  rate  and  time 

Is  to  the  given  sum  or  debt ; 

So  is  KKi/.  to  the  present  worth,  or 

So  is  the  interest  of  IfK)/,  for  the  given  time 

To  the  discount  of  the  given  sum. 

Mr.  Smart  has  calculated,  on  this  principle,  a  Table  of  the  discount  of  1/.  for  any 
number  of  days,  at  2,  2^,  3,  3^,  &c.  to  10  per  cent.,  to  8  decimal  places.  But  the  simple 
interest  of  the  sum  being  the  only  thing  looked  to  in  practice,  such  Tables  are  hardly 
ever  referred  to. 

Bills  in  the  highest  credit  are  discounted  on  the  lowest  terms  ;  the  di.scount  in- 
creasing according  to  the  suspicions  entertained  of  the  punctuality  or  solvency  of  the 
parties  subscribing  the  bills.      During  the  war,  the  rate  of  interest,  or,  which   is  the 
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same  thing,  of  discount,  was  comparatively  high;  but  since  1818,  the  rate  of  discount 
upon  good  bills  has  seldom  been  above  4,  and  has  often  been  as  low  as  3  and  even  2^ 
per  cent. 

Discount  on  merchandise  takes  place  when,  after  making  a  purchase  of  goods  at  a  fixed 
term  of  credit,  the  buyer  finds  means  to  make  his  payment  before  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  receiving  from  the  seller  a  discount  or  allowance,  which  is  commonly  a  good  deal 
above  the  current  rate  of  interest,  'llie  discount  on  goods  varies,  of  course,  according 
to  the  interest  of  money.  During  the  late  war,  the  loans  to  government  were  so  large, 
and  the  facility  of  investing  money  was  such,  that  the  discount  on  goods  was  often  as 
high  as  5  per  cent,  for  6,  and  10  per  cent,  for  12  months.  Now,  however,  the  discount 
on  goods  has  fallen,  with  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  to  7  or  7|-  per  cent,  for  12 
months ;  being  about  double  the  current  interest  arising  from  funded  property,  or  the 
discount  of  good  mercantile  bills. 

Long  credits  and  discounts  upon  goods  have,  for  a  lengthened  period,  been  usual  in 
England.  This  arose  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  principally,  perhaps,  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  exports  to  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  other  countries  where  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  capital ;  but  in  whatever  causes  it  originated,  it  has  latterly  been  car- 
ried to  what  seems  to  be  an  injurious  extent (See  Credit.)   In  France  and  Germany, 

the  manufacturers,  in  general  bare  of  capital,  are  obliged  to  stipulate  with  the  merchants 
for  short  credits.  In  Holland,  the  vsage  of  the  exporting  merchants  has  been  to  pay 
either  in  ready  money,  or  at  so  short  a  date  as  to  put  discounting  out  of  the  question, 
the  manufacturer  setting  at  once  the  lowest  price  on  his  goods. 

DIVIDEND,  the  name  given  to  the  payment  made  to  creditors  out  of  the  estate  of 
a  bankrupt,  and  to  the  annual  interest  payable  upon  the  national  debt,  and  other  public 
funds. 

DJIDDA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  21  miles  from  Mecca,  of  which 
it  is  the  sea-port,  in  lat.  21°  29'  N.,  Ion.  39°  14'  E.  It  is  well  built;  the  streets  are 
unpaved,  but  spacious  and  airy  ;  the  houses  high,  and  constructed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
madrepores  and  other  marine  fossils.  The  supply  of  water  is  scanty,  and  its  quality  in- 
different. Small  vessels  approach  close  to  the  quays ;  but  large  vessels  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  the  roads,  about  2  miles  off,  loading  and  unloading  by  means  of  lighters.  The 
entrance  to  the  roads  is  diflfieult,  and  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot.  Djidda 
is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  is  the  entrepot  in  which  is  centred 
the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  between  India,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  Many  of  its 
merchants  possess  large  capitals  ;  some  of  them  as  much  as  from  150,000/.  to  200,000/. 
The  trade  in  coffee  brought  from  Mocha,  and  other  ports  in  Yemen,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable, but  it  is  said  also  to  be  the  most  hazardous.  The  returns  are  principally  made 
in  cash.  The  trade  with  India  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia  is  safer  than  the  coffee  trade,  and 
is  very  considerable.  Djidda  has  also  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Cos- 
seir,  Souakin,  and  Massouah,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  imports  from 
the  last  two  principally  consist  of  slaves,  gold,  tobacco,  dhourra  or  barley,  hides,  butter 
(of  which  immense  quantities  are  made  use  of  in  Arabia),  mats,  &c.  ;  in  return  for  which 
the  Africans  receive  Indian  goods  suitable  for  their  markets,  dresses  and  ornaments  for 
their  women,  dates  (which  are  not  produced  in  any  part  of  Nubia),  iron,  &c.  The 
principal  article  of  import  from  Cosseir  is  wheat ;  and  not  only  Djidda,  but  the  whole 
Hedjaz,  or  Holy  Land  of  Arabia,  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Egypt  for  corn. 
Coffee  is  the  principal  article  sent  in  return.  Business  is  transacted  at  Djidda  with  ease 
and  expedition.  The  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port  is  estimated  at  250.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  timber,  none  of  them  arc  built  at  Djidda ;  those  belonging  to  it  being 
either  purchased  at  Bombay  or  Muscat,  or  at  IVIocha,  Hodeida,  or  Suez.  P"or  a  con- 
siderable period  each  year,  before  and  after  the  feast  of  Ramadhan,  wlien  pilgrims  come 
from  all  quarters  to  visit  Mecca,  the  town  is  thronged  with  strangers,  and  a  great  deal  of 
mercantile  business  is  transacted.  Djidda  is  at  i)resent,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years,  under  the  government  of  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha  of  Egy])t.  The  moneys,  weiff/its, 
and  measures  of  the  latter  country  (for  which,  sec  Alexandkia),  are  now  generally  used 
in  Djidda,  the  commerce  of  which  has  been  much  improved  and  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  comparative  security  and  good  order  enforced  by  the  pacha.  — (We  have  gleaned 
these  details  from  the  different  works  of  Burckhardt,  particularly  from  his  Travels  in 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  1  — 100.) 

DOCKS  arc  artificial  basins  for  the  reception  of  ships.  The  term  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  StKOfiat,  to  receive;  but  it  is  obviously  no  other 
than  the  Teutonic  dock,  originally  perhaps  derived  from  dekken,  to  cover,  enclose  or 
protect. 

Docks  arc  of  2  sorts  —  wet  and  dry.  Wet  docks  are  generally  constructed  with  gates 
to  retain  the  water.  Ships  are  admitted  at  high  water;  and  the  gates  being  shut,  they  are 
kept  constantly  afioat.  A  dry  dock  is  intended  for  the  building,  repairing,  or  examination 
of  ships.     Tlie  ships  to  be  repaired  or  examined  are  admitted  into  it  at  high  water ;  and 
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the  water  either  ebbs  out  with  the  receding  sea,  or  is  pumped  out  after  the  gates  are 
shut. 

Utility  of  Docks.  —  The  construction  of  wet  docks  has  done  much  to  facilitate  and 
promote  navigation.  A  large  vessel,  particularly  if  loaded,  could  not  be  allowed  to  come 
to  the  ground,  or  to  lie  on  the  beach,  without  sustaining  considerable  injury,  and  perhaps 
being  destroyed ;  and  even  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  are  apt  to  be  strained,  and  other- 
wise hurt,  if  they  are  left  dry,  unless  the  ground  be  very  soft.  Hence,  when  large  vessels 
have  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded  where  there  are  no  docks,  and  where  the  water  close  to  the 
shore  or  quay  is  not  sufficiently  deep,  the  work  can  only  be  carried  on  during  a  particular 
period  of  each  tide ;  it  being  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat,  that  she  should 
leave  the  sliore  with  the  ebbing  tide.  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  by  running  jetties  or  piers  to  such  a  distance  into  the  sea,  that  there 
might  always  be  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  at  their  heads  :  but  this  can  only  be  done  in 
peculiar  situations ;  and  it  requires  that  the  ship's  position  should  be  frequently  changed. 
It  is  in  most  cases,  too,  impossible  properly  to  protect  the  cargoes  of  ships  loading  or  un- 
loading at  quays,  or  on  the  beach,  from  depredation.  Previously  to  the  construction  of 
the  wet  docks  on  the  Thames,  the  property  annually  pillaged  from  ships  was  estimated 
to  amount  to  500,000^.  a  year,  though  this  is  probably  much  exaggerated. 

I.   Docks  on  the  Thames. 
1.    West  India  Docks.  l      6.   London  Port  Dues.  —  Charges 


\ 


2.   London  Dock. 
S.    East  India  Docks. 
4.    St.  Katkerine's  Docks. 
5'    Commercial  Docks. 

II.   Liverpool  Docks,  Shipping,  etc, 

III.  Bristol  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 

IV.  Hull  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 
V.    Goole  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 

VI.   Leith  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 


on  Account  of  Lights,  Pilotage, 
^•c.  in  the  Thames,  —  Ship- 
ping, S^c.  of  London. 


I.   Docks  on  the  Thames. 


It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  utility  of  wet  docks,  and  the  vast  trade 
of  the  metropolis,  there  was  no  establishment  of  this  sort  on  the  Thames  till  nearly  a 
century  after  a  wet  dock  had  been  constructed  at  Liverpool.  The  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  crowded  state  of  the  river,  at  the  periods  when  fleets  of  merchantmen  were 
accustomed  to  arrive,  the  insufficient  accommodation  aflTorded  by  the  legal  quays  and 
sufferance  wharfs,  the  necessity  under  which  many  ships  were  placed  of  unloading  in  the 
river  into  lighters,  and  the  insecurity  and  loss  of  property  thence  arising,  had  been  long 
felt  as  almost  intolerable  grievances:  but  so  powerful  was  the  opposition  to  any  change, 
made  by  the  private  wliarfingers  and  others  interested  in  the  support  of  the  existing  order 
of  things,  that  it  was  not  till  1793  that  a  plan  was  projected  for  making  wet  docks  for 
the  port  of  London ;  and  6  years  more  elapsed  before  the  act  for  the  construction  of  the 
West  India  Docks  was  passed. 

1 .  West  India  Docks.  — These  were  the  first,  and  continue  to  be  the  most  extensive,  of  the 
great  warehousing  establishments  formed  in  the  port  of  London.  Their  construction 
commenced  in  February,  1800,  and  they  were  partially  opened  in  August,  1802.  They 
stretch  across  the  isthmus  joining  the  Isle  of  Dogs  to  the  IMiddlesex  side  of  the  Tliames. 
They  originally  consisted  of  an  Import  and  Export  Dock,  each  communicating,  by  meaas 
of  locks,  with  a  basin  of  5  or  6  acres  in  extent  at  the  end  next  Blackwall,  and  with 
another  of  more  than  2  acres  at  the  end  next  Limehouse ;  t)Oth  of  these  basins  com- 
municate with  the  Thames.  To  these  works  the  West  Iiulia  Dock  Company  have 
recently  added  the  South  Dock,  formerly  the  City  Canal,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Export  Dock.  This  canal  was  intended  to  facilitate  navigation,  by  enabling  ships  to 
avoid  the  circuitous  course  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  It  was,  however,  but  little  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  is  now  appropriated  to  the  wood  trade,  for  the  greater  accommodation 
of  .which,  a  pond  of  19  acres  has  been  recently  formed  on  the  south  side  for  tlie  re- 
ception  of  bonded  timber.  The  Export  Dock,  or  that  appropriated  for  ships  load- 
ing outwards,  is  about  870  yards  in  length,  by  1.05  in  width;  so  that  its  area  is 
near  25  acres :  the  North,  or  Import  Dock,  or  that  appropriated  for  ships  entering 
to  discharge,  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  Export  Dock,  and  166  yards  wide;  so 
that  it  contains  nearly  30  acres.  The  South  Dock,  which  is  appropriated  both  to  nn- 
port  and  export  vessels,  is  1,18.3  yards  long,  with  an  entrance  to  tlie  river  at  each  end; 
both  the  locks,  as  well  as  that  into  the  Blackwall  Basin,  being  45  feet  wide,  or  large 
enough  to  admit  ships  of  l,2fK)  tons  luirdcn.  At  the  highest  tides,  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  docks  is  24  feet;  and  the  whole  will  contain,  with  ease,  600  vessels  of  from  250 
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to  500  tons.  The  separation  of  the  homeward  bound  ships,  wliich  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  preventing  plunder,  and  giving  additional  security  to  the  revenue  and  the 
merchant,  was,  for  the  first  time,  adopted  in  this  cstabHshnient.  The  Import  and 
Export  Docks  are  parallel  to  each  other,  being  divided  by  a  range  of  warehouses,  prin- 
cipally appropriated  to  the  reception  of  rum,  brandy,  and  other  spirituous  liquors.  There 
are  smaller  warehouses  and  sheds  on  the  quays  of  the  Export  and  South  Docks,  for  the 
reception  of  goods  sent  down  for  exportation.  The  warehouses  for  imported  goods  are 
on  the  four  quays  of  the  Import  Dock.  They  are  well  contrived,  and  of  great 
extent,  being  calculated  to  contain  160,000  hhds.  of  sugar,  exclusive  of  coffee  and 
other  produce.  There  have  been  deposited,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  quays,  under  the 
sheds,  and  in  the  warehouses  belonging  to  these  docks,  148,563  hhds.  of  sugar,  70,875 
casks  and  433,648  bags  of  coffee,  35,158  puncheons  of  rum  and  pipes  of  INIadeira  wine, 
14,021  logs  of  mahogany,  21,350  tons  of  logwood,  &c.  The  whole  area  occupied  by  the 
docks,  warehouses,  &c.  includes  about  295  acres ;  and  the  most  effectual  precautions 
are  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  fire  and  pilfering. 

This  spacious  and  magnificent  establishment  was  formed  by  subscription,  the  property 
being  vested  in  the  West  India  Dock  Company,  the  affairs  of  which  are  managed  by  21 
directors,  as  a  body  corporate.  The  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  those  shareliolders  only 
who  hold  500/.  of  the  Company's  stock.      The  Company's  capital  is  1,380,000/. 

The  West  India  Docks  have  proved  a  very  successful  undertaking,  and  have  been 
highly  beneficial  to  the  original  shareholders.  All  West  India  ships  frequenting  the 
Tliames  were  obliged  to  use  them  for  a  period  of  20  years  from  their  completion.  The 
dividend  on  the  Company's  stock  was  limited  to  10  per  cent.  ;  and,  after  making  dividends 
to  the  full  amount,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  half  year,  they  had,  in  1819,  an  accu- 
mulated fund  of  near  400,000/.  But  they  then  diminished  their  charges,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country, 
so  as  to  give  the  trade  using  the  docks  the  benefit  of  the  surplus  fund,  which  was  to 
be  reduced  to  100,000/.  before  the  30th  of  January,  1826.  Latterly  the  Company 
have  been  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  the  other  Companies,  to  make 
further  reductions  of  dividend.  It  now  amounts  to  5/.  per  cent.  At  present,  the 
Company's  stock  sells  at  about  par. 

The  nearest  dock  gate  at  Limehouse  is  about  3  miles  from  the  Exchange ;  and  the 
other,  next  Blackwall,  about  i  a  mile  more.  This  distance  has  the  disadvantage  of 
increasing  the  expense  of  cartage,  and  of  being  inconvenient  to  the  merchants  and 
others  using  the  docks.  On  the  otiier  hand,  however,  ships  entering  the  West  India 
Docks  avoid  a  considerable  extent  of  troublesome,  if  not  dangerous,  navigation,  that  must 
be  undertaken  by  those  bound  for  the  St.  Katherine's  and  London  Docks. 


:    Contrivance  for   clearing  Water  in  ike   West  India  Docks 

In  almost  all  docks  and  harbours,  a  serious  evil  is  felt  from 
the  constant  accumulation  of  nnid,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
pense of  preserving  the  proper  dejJth  of  water.  In  various 
situations,  wovision  has  been  made  for  scouring  out  or  raising 
mud  and  silt  by  means  of  back-water,  dredgers,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances;  but,  in  the  West  India  Docks,  the 
evil  has  been  entirely  obviated  :  a  brief  notice  of  the  manner 
in  which  so  important  an  object  has  been  aecomplished,  may 
be  both  intertstine  and  useful. 

The  water  of  the  Thames  is  generally  very  muddy,  and 
when  it  is  admitted  into  the  basins  and  docks  in  larf^c  quan- 
tities, to  rei>lace  the  water  lost  by  evaporation,,  leakage, 
locking  vessels  in  and  out,  &c.,  the  deposit  is  very  ^reat.  In 
the  West  India  Docks,  the  accumulation  of  mud,  from  this 
cause,  was  most  considerable  in  the  Eastern  or  Blackwall 
Basin ;  and  the  annual  cost  of  clearing  out  the  same  was 
between  3,000/.  and  4,0(»M. 

And  yet  the  process  by  which  that  basin  was  cleared,  was 
probably  the  most  economical  which  could  t>e  adopted.  A 
floating  dredger,  of  the  \isual  description,  raised  the  mud, 
which  was  thrown  into  barges ;  and  these,  when  loaded,  were 
emptied  by  a  stationary  engine,  working  an  endless  chain  of 
buckets,  similar  to  those  of  the  dnclger.  Hut  the  field  where 
the  mud  was  depositeil  having  become  full,  additional  ex- 
pense was  likely  to  be  incurred  by  removing  the  mud  to  a 
greater  distance,  so  that  the  subjtct  called  for  and  received 
more  attention;  and  the  result  «ill  show,  that  the  Coni- 
panv  have  at  length  provided  the  in>  >t  etteciual  remedy. 

All  the  gates  of  the  locks  point  inwards,  to  sustain  the 
water  of  the  docks  ;  as  long  as  the  level  of  the  water  within, 
is  higher  than  the  level  of  the  river,  those  gates  remain 
closed:  but  as  soon  as  the  river  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
Blackwall  Basin,  the  gates  of  the  outer  lock  are  thrown  open  : 
while  the  gates  of  the  two  locks  at  the  west  end  of  that  basin 

Rules  and  Kegixations  to  be  observed,  and  Rates  to  be  paid,  by  the  Siiippinq  prequentinq 

THE  West  India  Docks. 
RiiLEs  AND  Orders  to  be  observed  by  Masters,  Pilots,  and  otiier  Persons  having  the  Charge  of  Ships, 

Vessels,  Lighters,  or  Craft,  coming  into,  lying  in,  and  going  out  of,  the  West  India  Docks,  i)ursuant  to 

Act  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  52. 

The  Compant/'s  Moorinf^s.  —  The  moorings  in  the  river,  within  200  yards  of  each  of  the  entrances  at 
Blackwall,  and  that  into  Limehouse  Basin,  and  within  150  yards  of  the  Limehouse  entrance  of  the  South 
Dock,  are  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  vessels  entering  into,  or  which  have  recently  co.^ne  out  of.  the 
docks. 

Every  master  or  person  in  charge  of  any  ship,  lighter,  barge,  boat,  or  other  vessel,  of  any  description 
whatsoever,  lying  within  the  above  distance,  shall  immediately  remove  the  same»  when  required  by  th€ 
dock  masters  or  their  assistants.    Penalty  5/.  for  every  hour  which  such  vessel  may  remain.    ,        ^    - 


remain  closed,  the  influx  from  the  river  would  not  be  con- 
siderable; but  when  the  tide  has  risen  above  the  level  of  the 
Import  and  Kxport  Pocks,  tho-e  gates  would  also  be  thrown 
open,  ard  then  ihe  river  would  How  in  with  considerable 
force;  the  muddy  water  discolouring  that  of  the  docks,  and 
of  course  depositing  the  silt  or  mud  held  in  suspension. 

These  facts  showed  tliat  the  exclusion  of  the  river  water 
was  the  only  effectual  cure  for  the  evil ;  but  the  loss  or  waste 
of  water  from  the  docks  was  equal,  on  an  average,  to  3 
inches  over  the  whole  surface  in  21  hours,  and  this  lass  had 
to  be  supplied ;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  keep  the  river  out, 
it  was  necessary  at  all  times  to  keep  the  water  of  the  docks 
and  basins  up  to  a  higher  jioint  ilinn  that  to  which  tlic  river 
would  rise  at  the  highest  spring  tides. 

After  long  con>i<teration,  the  following  plan  was  matured 
for  efiectiiig  this  object :  — 

The  fonipanj's  spare  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Black- 
wall  H.utin  lay  below  high  water  mark,  and  ibere  tltree  re- 
servoirs were  forme{l :  the  two  next  the  basin  receive  the 
water  from  the  river  by  a  culvert  with  sluices,  which  are 
closed  as  soon  as  they  are  tilled  ;  from  these  the  water  is 
pumped  by  an  engine  of  36  horse  power,  after  having  had 
time  to  {leposit  the  silt  into  the  elevated  reservoir,  from 
whence  it  flows  by  a  conduit  into  the  basin,  and  thence  into  the 
dock,  and  thus  the  level  of  the  whole  is  kept  up  to  the  highest 
point  which  can  be  desired,  and  the  river  Thames  witli  ita 
mud  is  no  longer  admitted. 

'J'he  great  body  of  water  in  the  df>cks  is  thus  constantly 
maintained,  and  is  at  alt  times  clear  and  sweet,  and  no  mud 
will  hereafter  be  deposited  ;  great  advantage  arises,  however, 
from  the  depth  of  water,  which  is  preserved  from  fluctuating 
with  tiie  level  of  the  neap  and  spring  tides,  as  the  dcejiest 
laden  ship  can  at  all  limes  be  transported,— the  deptli  throui:h« 
out  being  fVom  23  to  *^G  feet. 
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Pilots  shall  not  attempt  to  place  ships  inside  the  buoys,  if  other  ships  have  previously  brought  up,  but 
shall  bring  them  to  their  berths  in  due  succession  on  the  outside,  unless  they  shall  be  expressly  ordered 
by  the  dock  master  to  take  a  berth  inside  the  tier  for  the  convenience  of  docking. 

All  parties  creating  oDstructions  will  be  prosecuted,  and  the  penalties  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Vessels  about  to  enter  the  Docks,  &c.  Signals.  —  The  red  flag  on  the  flag-staff  at  the  entrance  is  the 
signal  for  ships  to  prepare.  A  blue  flag  will  be  kept  flying  the  whole  time  proper  for  docking ;  when  the 
tide  has  reached  high  water  mark,  that  flag  will  be  struck,  after  which  no  ship  can  be  taken  in. 

Declaration  Book When  ships  have  brought  up  properly  at  the  moorings,  an  officer  will  deliver  the 

Company's  regulations,  and  the  commander  or  pilot  of  every  vessel  exceeding  100  tons  must  certify  in 
the  Declaration  Book  her  draught  of  water  ;  that  she  is  provided  with  all  necessary  and  suflicient  warps, 
ropes,  and  tackle,  to  remove  and  moor  her  in  safety  ;  and  that  her  anchors  are  (or  shall  be  before  leaving 
the  moorings)  so  secured  and  stowed  as  not  to  endanger  the  works,  the  ships  therein,  or  the  vessel 
herself 

Preparing  Ships  for  Admission. —  Every  master  or  pilot,  in  charge  of  a  ship,  should  lose  no  time  in 
making  the  following  preparations,  viz.  her  anchors  to  be  properly  secured  and  stowed  ;  her  sails  all  furled ; 
all  quarter  boats  lowered  down,  guns  unloaded,  gunpowder  put  out,  fires  extinguished,  and  such  other 
precautions  taken  as  the  dock  master  may  direct :  when  these  preparations  are  completed,  a  flag  must  be 
hoisted  at  the  fore,  as  a  signal  that  the  ship  is  ready. 

All  ships  are  required  to  send  down  top-gallant  yards  and  strike  top-gallant  masts,  and  to  have  their  jib 
and  mizen  booms  rigged  close  in,  bomkins,  martingales,  and  all  out-riggers  unshipped,  if  time  will  permit, 
and  at  all  events  immediately  at^er  entering.  Vessels  will,  however,  be  exempted  from  striking  lo»  er 
yards  and  top-masts,  upon  the  master  certifying  that  the  same  may  be  safely  dispensed  with,  and  en- 
gaging to  be  answerable  for  all  consequences;  but  before  being  placed  at  the  quay,  the  yards  must  be 
topped  well  up,  and  the  yard-arms  lashed  close  in  to  the  rigging. 

Docking  Tickets  and  Order  of  Admission.  —  In  fixing  the  order  of  admission,  and  issuing  the  docking 
tickets,  regard  will  be  had  to  the  state  of  the  tides,  and  the  size  and  draught  of  water  of  each  vessel,  as 
well  as  the  time  of  arrival :  the  largest  ships  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  when  the  tides  are  highest,  al- 
though they  may  have  arrived  subsequent  to  smaller  vessels.  Loaded  vesseU  must  always  have  the  pre- 
ference over  light  ships. 

No  ship  can  be  admitted,  if  neither  the  master  nor  pilot  are  on  board. 

The  docking  ticket  will  only  remain  in  force  for  the  tide  for  which  it  is  granted. 

At  the  proper  time  for  the  admission  of  each  ship,  notice  will  be  given  by  hoisting  her  ticket  number 
at  the  pier  head,  provided  she  has  made  the  signal  for  being  properly  prepared. 

If  any  vessel  shall  attempt  to  gain  admittance  before  her  number  is  hoisted,  the  owners,  and  the  master, 
pilot,  or  other  person  in  charge,  must  be  responsible  for  all  consequences  of  such  misconduct. 

Entering. —  When  a  ship's  number  is  hoisted,  she  must  drop  up  to  the  entrance,  and  have  good  and 
sufficient  warps  ready  to  send  to  each  pier,  when  ordered  by  the  dock  masters.  If  the  ship  shall  not  so 
come  to  the  entrance,  she  shall  forfeit  her  turn. 

When  within  the  piers,  proper  ropes  will  be  sent  on  board  to  guide  and  check  the  vessel  through  the 
lock  :  the  master  and  pilot  will  be  held  responsible  for  making  these,  as  well  as  the  ship's  warps,  properly 
fast  on  board  :  the  vessel  must  be  hauled  ahead  by  her  own  warps,  and  they  are  on  no  account  to  be  cast 
off,  unless  ordered  by  the  dock  master,  until  the  ship  is  in  the  basin. 

Every  pilot  must  bring  his  boat  into  the  basin,  or  South  Dock,  as  it  is  a  most  essential  part  of  his  duty 
to  moor  the  ship. 

The  owners  must  be  answerable  for  all  ships'  boats,  and  none  can  be  admitted  into  the  Import  Dock 
except  such  as  are  conveniently  stowed  on  deck.     All  other  boats  must  be  sent  out  of  the  docks. 

The  boats  of  ships  in  the  South  Dock  which  cannot  he  securely  stowed  on  deck,  must  be  hauled  up  on 
the  north  bank,  or  secured  afloat  in  such  manner  as  the  dock  master  may  direct,  after  the  ship  is  moored. 
Ships,  however,  which  are  not  lying  at  a  jetty,  will  be  allowed  to  employ  1  boat  during  the  legal  hours 
of  business,  which  boat  must  be  chained  by  the  Company's  officers  to  the  north  bank  as  soon  as  that  t.iie 
has  expired. 

Any  boats  found  afloat  in  any  of  the  docks  or  basins,  contrary  to  these  regulations,  will  t>e  removed  by 
the  dock  master,  and  will  be  detained  until  the  charges  occasioned  by  such  removal  shall  be  paid. 

The  hatches  of  all  loaded  ships  are  to  be  locked  down,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  officer  appointed 
to  receive  the  same. 

Import  Dock.  —  Xo  person  whatever  can  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  dock  after  the  established  hours 
of  business :  nor  can  any  person  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  vessels  therein,  excepting  the  owner, 
master,  or  chief  officer,  without  a  pass. 

Passes  will  be  given  on  the  application  of  the  captain  or  chief  mate,  to  admit  the  ship's  apprentices,  or 
other  persons,  to  prepare  the  ship  for  discharging,  or  to  do  any  other  work  which  may  be  unavoidably 
necessary;  but,  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  sometimes  occur,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Com- 
pany's labourers  be  employed. 

Ships  discharging.  —  Previously  to  any  ship  being  quayed,  the  decks  must  be  cleared,  and  every  thing 
prepared  to  begin  working  out  the  cargo.  If,  through  want  of  proper  tackle,  or  any  neglect,  a  ship  be  not 
in  readiness  to  take  her  turn,  another  will  be  quayeri  in  the  mean  time. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  baggage  or  presents  should  be  sent,  as  promptly  as  possible,  to  the  Company's 
baggage  warehouse,  where  an  authority  from  the  master  for  the  delivery  thereof  must  be  Imiged.  Masters 
are  particularly  cautioned  against  signing  such  authorities  in  blank,  or  allowing  themselves  to  be  in. 
fluenced  by  the  importunity  of  brokers  ;  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  one  agent  only  should  be  appointed 
for  each  ship. 

Packages  of  bullion  or  specie  (whether  cargo  or  private  property)  must  be  delivered  by  the  captain, 
under  his  own  responsibility,  unless  from  their  being  liable  to  examination  or  other  circumstance  he 
may  be  desirous  of  placing  the  same  in  the  Company's  charge,  in  which  case  such  packages,  or  any  other 
of  considerable  value,  should  be  particularly  specified,  and,  if  bills  of  lading  have  been  granted  for  them, 
imserted  in  the  regular  manifest  of  the  ship.  The  delivery  of  goods  overside  will  also  rest  with  the  m.ister, 
and  he  must  take  such  steps  as  he  may  think  necessary  to  protect  his  owners  in  respect  to  their  freight 

An  officer  of  the  revenue  is  authorised  to  forward  all  despatches  for  the  departraents  of  government; 
packets  so  addressed  will  therefore  be  delivered  into  his  charge,  unless  the  Company  receive  express 
directions  to  the  contrary. 

When  a  ship  is  finally  discharged  and  moored  in  the  Export  Dock,  or  either  of  the  basins,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  out  to  the  river,  all  the  services  provided  for  in  the  import  rate  are  completed. 

For  the  more  expeditious  discharge  of  vessels,  or  despatch  in  reloading,  every  assistance  will  be  given 
in  clearing  the  decks,  or  stiffening  them  ;  coopering  water  casks,  and  shipping  them,  when  filled ,  clearing 
the  hold  after  discharge ;  shipping  and  stowing  the  outward  cargo,  under  the  directions  of  the  ship's 
officers;  and  any  other  services  which  can  be  reasonably  required.  —  Should  the  Company's  movable 
machinery  be  desired,  it  will  be  lent  upon  application  to  the  principal  dock  master.  —  The  following 
charges  will  be  made  for  such  services :  — 

>.  d.  '•  i- 

Foi  labourers  hired  to  work  under  the  directions  of  the  Two  tons,  and  under  5  tons  -  .18 

commanding  officer  of  the  ship,  each  man  per  day,  (and  not  less  than  1  ton  to  he  charged.) 

of  Ihe.regulated  hours  of  attendance  -  -     3    6      Movable  roachiner;  lent,   each    jigKer  with    its  gear, 

(and  not  less  than  i  day  to  be  charged.    OTer-time  per  day  -  -  -  -  -    10    0 

will  be  charged  in  proportion.)  The  use  of  the  floating  engine  for  washing  ships,  in- 

Articles  loaded,  shipped,  or  struck  down  by  the  dock  eluding  the  attendance  of  the  man  in  charge,  tier  day  SO    0 

cr«nrs  or  jiggers,  unda:  2  loas,  per  ton        .  -     1    0  (and  not  less  than  1  day  to  be  charged.) 
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Condtiions'to  be  observed  by  Ships  taking  in  Cargoes  from  the  Import  Warehouses.  —  1.  The  taking  the 
ship  in  and  out  of  dock,  or  to  and  from  the  quay,  to  be  performed  by  the  master  and  crew,  as  directed  by 
the  dock  masters. 

2.  The  goods  to  be  taken  from  the  slings,  and  to  be  stowed  away  by  the  crew,  under  the  orders  of  the 
master. 

3.  If  a  sufficient  crew  be  not  on  board  to  receive  and  stow  away  the  goods  as  dehvered,  or  to  transpoi  t 
the  vessel,  a  further  number  of  men  shall  be  provided  by  the  Company,  at  the  charge  of  3s.  6d.  per  man 
per  day,  to  work  under  the  direction  and  responsibility  of  the  master  and  his  officers. 

4.  The  vessel  to  be  hauled  into  the  basin  or  Export  Dock  after  the  usual  hours  of  business,  by  her  own 
officers  and  crew,  and  to  continue  in  their  charge. 

Ships,  from  the  Export  or  South  Docks,  will  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  Import  Dock  to  load,  without 
any  addition  to  the  rate  to  which  they  may  be  liable  for  the  use  of  the  docks. 

Goods  sent  by  land  carriage  will  be  shipped  in  either  of  the  docks,  on  payment  of  the  usual  charges. 

To  prevent  delay  in  loading  export  vessels,  the  shippers  should  pay  up  the  rent  and  charges  upon  the 
goods ;  or  where  the  amount  cannot  be  ascertained  without  weighing,  &c.,  make  a  deposit  to  cover  the 
same. 

Export  and  South  Docks.  —  All  vessels  entering  or  lying  in  these  docks  are  in  charge  of  the  masters  and 
owners ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pilots,  or  officers  and  crews,  to  transport  their  respective  vessel*,  under 
their  own  responsibility,  as  directed  by  the  dock  master,  to  or  from  the  river,  and  to  or  from  any  part  of 
the  docks  or  basins. 

Light  ships  on  entering  from  the  river  must  be  provided  with  sufficient  hands  to  dock  and  transport 
them,  and  should  move  in  due  time  into  the  dock  ;  otherwise  they  will  be  removed  by  the  dock  master, 
and  the  owners  charged  with  the  expense. 

Vessels  discharged  of  their  inward  cargoes  by  the  Company  in  these  docks  will  be  regarded  as  privileged 
ships,  and  all  transporting  within  the  docks  will  be  performed  by  the  dock  master,  assisted  by  the  crew, 
gratuitously ;  but  unless  there  are  sufficient  crew  on  board  to  assist  in  transporting  the  outward-bound 
ships,  they  will  not  be  moved. 

Whenever  assistance  is  required  by  other  vessels,  it  will  be  furnished  by  the  dock  master  on  the  fol. 
ing  terms  :  viz.  — 

A  boat  with  warp  and  2  hands  -  -    10s.  Od. 

—  and  4  hands  -  .    15s.  Orf. 

And  for  every  additional  hand  employed,  either  on  board  or  in  the  boats,  6rf.  per  hour. 

The  warps  are  only  lent  in  aid  of  the  shijj's  warps. 

Ships  taking  in  cargoes  will  be  moored  at  the  quays  in  due  rotation.  Light  ships  not  taking  in  goods 
shall  be  moored  in  either  of  the  docks  or  basins,  as  the  dock  masters  may  judge  convenient. 

While  ships  are  lying  at,  or  moving  to  or  from  the  quay,  all  out-riggers  should  be  got  in  and  made 
snug ;  and  sails  are  by  no  means  to  be  loose  while  so  moving. 

,    No  ship  must  be  removed  from  her  berth  without  notice  being  given  to  the  dock  master,  and  his  assent 
as  to  the  time  of  removal  being  obtained. 

Craft  must  be  fastened  to  the  ships  from  which  they  are  receiving,  or  to  which  they  may  be  delivering 
goods :  the  charge  upon  craft  which  shall  not  be  bona  fide  so  engaged,  will  be  the  same  as  the  rent  upon 
sloops  and  craft  coastwise,  and,  as  usual,  not  less  than  1  week's  rent  will  be  charged.  To  obviate  any 
doubt  as  to  the  time  for  which  they  may  be  fairly  entitled  to  exemption,  24  hours  will  be  allowed,  from 
the  time  of  entering  the  dock,  for  receiving  goods,  and  24  hours  after  being  loaded  or  discharged,  for 
going  out  of  the  docks. 

Convenient  receptacles  on  the  quays  and  craft  are  provided,  wherein  all  dust,  ashes,  &c.  are  to  be  de. 
posited,  and  which  shall  be  cleared  by  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Company,  and  by  no  one  else. 

No  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  take  in  ballast  after  daylight,  or  before  daybreak. 

Ships'  provisions  or  stores  cannot  be  permitted  to  pass  the  gates  without  an  order  signed  by  the  captain 
or  owner. 

No  repair  or  caulking  can  be  permitted  without  the  special  permission  of  the  court  of  directors,  to  whom 
application  should  be  made  through  the  principal  dock  master. 

The  Jellies Ships  landing  cargoes  in  the  South  Dock,  or  taking  in  goods  by  land,  shall  have  the  pre- 
ferable use  of  the  jetties. 

Ships  which  are  fitting  out,  but  have  not  commenced  loading,  shall  be  accommodated  as  far  as  possible ; 
but  such  ships  must  be  removed  to  make  room  for  vessels  about  to  discharge  or  take  in  cargo  by  land. 

In  other  respects,  preference  will  be  given  to  ships  intended  for  sale,  over  those  which  are  merely  lying 
up;  and  as  between  ships  which  are  similarly  circumstanced,  the  priority  of  their  entering  the  dock  shall 
determine  the  preference. 

The  captains  or  commanding  officers  of  ships  are  cautioned  to  be  attentive  and  careful  to  boom  off 
when  the  ship  is  fast  loading  down  in  the  water,  or  on  the  approach  of  neap  tides. 

Fire  and  Candle.  —  Vessels  in  these  docks  shall  be  considered  as  forming  3  cla.sses  :  viz 

I.  Vessels  actually  discharging,  having  their  crews  on  board,  or  loading  outwards. 

II.  Vessels  rigging  or  fitting  out,  but  which  shall  not  have  commenced  taking  in  goods. 
Ill    Vessels  for  sale  or  lying  up. 

To  each  of  these  classes  special  licences  will  be  granted. 

Every  such  licence  will  express  theplace  in  which  fire  may  be  kept,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  may  be  used  :  upon  the  slightest  infringement  of  the  conditions,  the  penalty  prescribed  by  law  will  be 
rigidly  enforced. 

Every  application  for  a  licence  must  be  made  by  the  master  or  owner,  specifying  the  names  and  capacit" 
of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  ship,  and  engaging  to  be  responsible  for  their  attention  to  the  regulations. 

Opening  and  shutting  the  dales.  —  The  gates  o(  the  Export  and  South  Docks  will  be  opened  at  (i  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  shut  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  Kith  of  November ;  and, 
ftom  the  11th  of  November  to  the  last  day  of  February,  opened  at  S  in  the  morning  and  shut  at  7  in  the 
evening. 

Captains  and  mates  may  be  furnished  with  tickets  upon  applying  at  the  police  office,  at  the  Import 
Dock,  which  will  entitle  them  to  admission  till  9  o'clock  v.  a.,  but  no  person  whatever  can  be  allowed  to 
go  out  after  the  hour  for  closing  the  gates. 

Vessels  about  lo  leave  the  Docks.  —  Export  vessels  should  be  hauled  out  in  sufficient  time  to  be  at  the 
River  Locks,  at  Blackwall,  at  low  water  ;  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  hauling  down  the  Ulackwall 
Basin  or  South  Dock  during  the  time  that  other  vessels  are  requiring  admission,  which  must  have  the 
preference. 

Vessels  can  only  be  let  out  after  high  water,  upon  the  special  request  of  the  oflicers  in  charge  of  them. 

Ships  going  into  the  river  must  use  their  own  ropes,  as  they  are  out  of  the  dock  master's  charge  when 
clear  of  the  outer  g.itcs. 

NoTiCK.  — Two  true  copies  of  the  manifest  of  the  cargo  must  be  delivered  into  the  General  Ollicc,  at 
the  West  India  Dock  House,  within  12  hours  alter  every  vessel  shall  enter  the  docks,  or  after  the  cargo 
shall  have  been  reported  at  the  Custom-house,  which  shall  first  happen.  Penalty  for  refusal  or  neglect 
any  sum  not  exceeding  5/,  —  (I  &  2  JliU  4.  c. 52   «  84.) 

No  manifests  will  be  required  for  ships  discharging  by  their  own  crews. 

No  ships  can  receive  their  rotation,  or  bo  allowed  to  break  bulk  until  their  cargoes  are  duly  entered  • 
and  such  cargoes  will  be  landed  in  due  succession,  according  to  the  strict  order  in  which  the  manifests  are 
delivered  and  entries  completed. 
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If  such  manifest,  or  bill  of  lading,  or  copy,  shall  be  false ;  or  if  any  bill  of  lading  be  uttered  by  any 
master,  and  the  goods  expressed  therein  shall  not  have  been  bona  fide  shippe<l  on  board  such  ship;  or  if 
any  bill  of  lading  uttered  or  produced  by  any  master  shall  not  have  been  signed  by  him  ;  or  any  such  copy 
shall  not  have  been  received  or  made  by  him  previously  to  his  leaving  the  place  where  the  goods  expressed 
in  such  bill  of  lading,  or  copy,  were  shipped ;  penalty  100/.  —  (3  &  4  IVill.  4.  c.  52.  \  II.) 

Hours  of  Attendance  are,  from  the  10th  of  May  to  the  9th  of  November  inclusive,  8  in  the  morning  to  i 
in  the  afternoon  ;  from  the  10th  of  November  to  the  9th  of  May  inclusive,  9  in  the  morning  to  4  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  there  is  to  be  no  intermission  of  business  during  these  hours. 

No  holidays  are  to  be  kept,  except  Sundays,  Christmas-day,  Good  Friday,  fast  days  appointed  by  royal 
proclamation,  and  the  King's  or  Queen's  birthdays. 

In  all  cases  not  specified  or  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  rules  and  orders,  application  must  be  made  to 
the  principal  dock  master.  Charles  C.  Parish,  Principal  Dock  Master. 

The  foregoing  regulations  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  West  India  Dock 
Company.  H.  Longlands,  Secretary. 

West  India  Dock  House,  September  24th,  1833. 

}J,  B. Ships  entering  the  West  India  Docks  are  permitted  to  retain  their  crews  on  board,  when  re- 
quired by  the  owners;  and  the  directors  have  fitted  up  the  ship  Waterloo,  in  the  South  Dock,  for  the 
accommoilation  of  junior  officers  and  apprentices,  while  their  ships  are  discharging  their  cargoes  in  the 
Import  Dock. 

The  captains,  officers,  and  crews  of  ships  are  requested  not  to  give  either  wine,  spirits,  or  grog,  to  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  as,  by  so  doing,  they  expose  them  to  the  certain  and  immediate  forfeiture  of 
their  situations. 

"No  fee,  perquisite,  or  reward,  of  any  kind  or  denomination  whatsoever,  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Company's 
officers,  or  any  persons  who  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  for  any  act  done  within  the 
docks.     Penalty,  forfeiture  of  the  sum  taken,  and  any  sum  not  exceeding  51.  for  each  offence. 


Dock  Rates.  —  hnport  Vessels,  when  discharged  by 
the  Company,  including  docking,  mooring,  and 
removing  within  the  docks  until  discharged, 
ships'  cooperage  or  mending,  and  the  use  of  the 
docks,  if  from  Hamburgh  or  the  Mediterranean, 
for  6  weeks  from  the  date  of  entrance;  if  from 
any  otlier  port  or  place,  for  4  weeks  from  the 
final  discharge  ;  viz. 

Per  Ton  rep. 
t.  d. 
Ships  laden  entirelj',  or  in  part,  with  hogsheads  and 

tierces  of  sugar  or  molasses        -  -  -     2    6 

laden  entirely,  or  in  part,  with  chests  of  sugar 

above  5  cwt.  -  -  -     2    0 

entirely,  with  chests  under  5  cwt.,  or  bags  of 
sugar,  coiTee,  spirits,  wine,  iron,  copper,  brass, 
le^,  spelter,  or  other  metal,  in  pigs,  bars,  rods, 

E"  ?s,  or  similar  pieces,  rice,  or  other  goods, 
ept  oil,  tallow,  or  ashes,)  packed  in  bales, 
,  serons,  casks,  cases,  chests,  or  similar 
packages,  or  wood  in  ptanks  or  billets,  such  as 
dye  wood,  staves,  &c.  -  -  -     1    G 

laden  entirely  or  in  part,  with  mahogany,  tim- 
ber, or  other  wood  in  logs  -  -26 
entirely  with  hemp,  or  entirely  or  in  part  with 

goods  in  bulk  -  -  -  -     1     9 

laden  entirely  or  in  part  with  tobacco  or  oil,  not 

including  ship's  cooperafie  -  -     1    6 

entirely  with  tallow,  not  including  ship's  cooper- 
laden  entirely  with  mixed  cargoes  of  hemp  and 
tallow,  or  ashes,  not  including  ship's  cooper- 
age; viz. 

t.    d. 
For  every  ton"of  hemp    3    01  The  number  of  tons  charged 
For  every  ton  of  tallow  >  not  to  exceed  the  register 

or  ashes  -  -    1    3J   tonnage. 

Ships  Wood  laden  from  Europe,  or  the  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  when  discharged  by  the  Company, 
includingdocking,  mooring,  and  removing  within 
the  docks,  until  discharged ;  unloading  the  car- 
goes, and  the  use  of  the  docks  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  4  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  final  dis- 
charge. Per  Ton  reg. 

Laden  entirely  with  deals,  planks,  staves,  or  wood  in 

bflleu  -  -  -  -  -     1    6 

principally  with  ditto,  and  bringing  bard  wood 


or  pine  timber  (for  every  load  of  hard  wood 
and  pine  timber  ^'^d,  in  adUition)  -  -     1    6 

entirety  with  hard  wood  or  pine  timber  -20 

Ships  discharged  in  either  of  the  Docks  or  Basins 
by  their  own  Crews,  the  expense  of  docking, 
mooring,  unmooring,  and  removing,  not  in. 
eluded. 

'■   Per  Ton  reg. 

For  the  use  of  the  docks  for  any  period  not  excee<ling, 
if  from  the  Medaterranean,'  G  weeks,  from  other 
ports  or  places  4  weeks,  from  the  dale  of  entrance  0    9 

Vessels  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Eu- 
ropean port,  outside  the  Baltic,  between  the  North 
Cape  and  Ushant,  with  cargoes  for  trans-shipment, 
for  delivery  on  board  ships,  or  for  landing  in  either 
dock  (except  when  wood  laden),  not  remaining  be- 
yond, if  from  Hamburgh,  6  weeks,  if  from  any  other 
port  or  place,  4  weeks,  from  the  date  of  entrance        -     0    6 

Sloops  and  craft  coastwise,  with  bricks  for  delivery  on 
board  ships  and  vessels  with  broken  granite  or  paving- 
stones,  not  remaining  beyond  1  week  -  -     0    3 

Vessels  entirely  com  laden  (in  lieu  of  tonnage  rate),  of 
lOD  tons  and  upwards,  each  -  -  -  21    0 

Under  100  tons,  each  -  -  -   10    6 

Rent  to  commence  after  1  clear  day  from  final  discharge. 
Vessels  two  thirds  laden  with  com,  will   be  chargt-d  the 

usual  tonnage  rates  in  proportion  to  the  other  pan  of  the»r 

cargoes. 

Vessels  entering  to  load  from  the  Import  Ware 
houses  only. 

Per  Ton  on 
gr,  wt.  shipped. 


For  the  use  of  the  dock  for  1  week 


-    0    6 


Light  Vessels,  the  expense  of  docking,  mooring, 
unmooring,  and  removing,  not  included. 

Per  Ton  reg. 
M.    d. 
Not  having  discharged  in  either  of  the  docks,  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  4  weeks  from  Che  date  of  en- 
tering -  -  .  -  -    0    6 


For  remaining  over  the  periods  specified,  per  week       -     0    1 
Vessels  wliich  re-enter  after  having  been  out  for  repair,  will 
be  allowed  their  privilege  without  reckoning  the  time  they 
remained  out. 


Table  for  imported  Goods. 

The  Prime  fla/i' includes  all  expenses  for  landing,  wharfage,  weighing,  or  gauging  at  Linding,  cooper- 
ing, marking,  sampling,  housing,  weighing  for  actual  delivery,  and  delivering ;  furnishing  landing  and 
delivery  weights  or  gauges,  surveying  and  furnishing  certificates  of  damage,  and  rent  for  I'J  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  ship's  commencement  of  discharge.  . 

This  rate  will  be  charged  on  all  goods  imported  from  the  East  or  West  Indies,  the  Mauritius,  Mexico, 
or  South  America,  and  upon  wood,  spirits,  or  wine,  and  tobacco,  from  whatever  place  of  importation, 
unless  notice  be  given  by  the  importers,  of  their  desire  to  have  them  placed  under  the  landing  rate,  or 
their  intention  to  remove  them  without  housing  or  piUng.  If  such  notice  is  given  before  housing  or  piling, 
the  rate  in  the  second  column  will  be  discharged.  . 

The  Landing  Rate  includes  landing,  wharfage,  and  housing,  or  delivering  from  the  quay,and  furnishing 
landing  accounts.  j     »    r    » 

This  rate  will  attach  to  all  other  merchandise  than  as  above  specified,  which  may  be  imported  ;  to  ijist 
India  cotton,  to  hides  and  skins,  hair,  horns  and  tips,  to  manufactures  returned,  and  to  every  description 
of  goods  relanded,  or  removed  in  bond  or  coastwise  into  the  docks,  unless  the  importers  signify  their  wisn 
that  they  should  be  warehoused  under  the  prime  or  consolidated  rates. 

The  Kates  for  Unhousing  and  Loading,  or  Unloading  and  Housing,  when  not  otherwise  specified,  are 
each  one  third  of  the  landing  rate:  and  that  for  unhousing,  wharfage,  and  shipping,  is  the  whole  rate, 
as  stated  in  the  second  column.  When  the  prime  rate  has  not  been  paid,  those  charges  will  be  nii.le, 
together  with  reasonable  charges  for  coopering,  sampling,  and  other  operations  contingent  on  housing 

Ths  Charges  for  Weighing  and  Rehousing  are  each  one  third  of  the  rate  in  the  second  column,  toir 
repiling  or  weighing  wood,  one  fourth  of  that  rate  is  charged. 
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Goods  sold  from  the  Landing  Scale,  or  not  intended  to  be  warehoused,  wUl  be  allowed  4  clear  days  from 
the  final  weighing  of  the  parcel  for  removal ;  in  default  of  which,  they  will  be  housed  or  piled.  If  in- 
tended for  immediate  trans-jhipnient,  they  may  remain  on  the  quay,  subject  to  the  same  regulationg  as 
goods  prepared  for  shipment,  paying  rent  as  if  housed  at  landing. 

Warchottsc  Rent,  on  goods  to  which  the  prime  rate  does  not  attach,  will  be  chargc<l  from  the  date  of  the 
ship's  breaking  bulk  ;  tut  when  goods  sold  from  the  landing  scale  are  housed,  the  rent  will  be  charged 
from  the  final  weighing  of  the  parcel. 

A  week's  rent  will  be  charged  for  all  fractions  of  a  week. 

Before  the  transfer  by  the  Company,  or  delivery  of  any  goods  can  take  place,  the  charges  on  the  quantity 
to  be  transferred  or  delivered  must  be  paid  either  to  the  collector,  at  the  General  Office  in  London,  or  to 
the  comptroller,  at  the  General  Office  at  the  docks. 

Rates  on  Goods  imported. 
N.  B.  —  All  sorts  of  goods  may  be  imported  into  and  warehoused  at  the  West  India  Docks,  on  about  the 
same  terms  as  at  the  other  docks.  We  have  given,  under  the  head  London  Docks,  a  Table  of  the  dock 
dues,  &c.  on  most  articles  commonly  imported,  which  may  be  applied,  with  very  trifling  modifications, 
either  to  the  West  India  or  SI.  Katharine's  Docks.  The  following  Table  includes  merely  the  dock  charges 
on  tlie  importation,  warehousing,  &c.  of  the  principal  articles  of  West  India  produce :  — 


Articles. 

Prime 
Rate. 

I.andg.l      Rent  per 
Rate.  1        Week. 

Articles. 

Prime 
Rate. 

La 
R 

ndg. 
lies. 

~d' 

Rent  per 
Week. 

Nttt  per 

t.  ^. 

«.  d.  ^Grots  per  s.  d. 

Neilper^  »• 

d. 

,. 

Gross  per    s.  dS 

Annolto               -           -          ion 

21    0 

7    0     ton     -        0  7 

Mother-o'-pearl shells        -    ton, 18 

ti 

■/ 

fi 

ton     -        0  4 

basic,  and  pack,  under  1  cwt. 

1    7i   lOOpckgs.*  2 

ware       -               -       chest 

0 

u 

1 

G 

chest     -    0  2 

Arrow  root           -               -    ton 

7    fi     Ion       -     0  7 

box 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Ijox        -01 

Canella  alba         -         -       cwt. 

0    6    !cwt.        -  0  OJ 

Piccaba              -           -       cwt. 

u 

0 

0 

fi 

ton        -     0  4 

Chocolate         -           -            box 

0   0 

0    9    [box      -      0  2 

Pickles,  cases       -     doz.  bottles 

0 

0 

() 

iii 

doz.  botls.O  OA 

Cochineal               -            -    cwt. 

0    9     cwt.        -  0  H 

barrels        -           -       gallon 

u 

u 

() 

barrel        0  1 

Cocoa  and  coffee,  casks           — 

1    6 

0    6     ton       -      0  6 

1 

ti 

0 

fi 

ton     -       0  6 

bags           -               -         _ 

1    2 

0    S 

—     -        0  G 

bags                .              .        _ 

1 

2 

0 

fi 

-        -     OG 

Cotton  wool ,  press  packed  -    — 

0    3 

_        -     0  .^ 

Snake  root         .          .          _ 

u 

0 

0 

IDA 

barrel  or 

not  prtss packed        -       — 

1    0 

0    4^ 

—    -     0  e 

ibale      0  1 

Ginger,  casks           -           -    _ 

1    6 

0    6 

—        -     0  6 

trc.orbaleO  2 

1    2 

0    fi 

-     -        0  G 

hhd.      -    0  3 

preserved.     See  Succades. 

Succades,  under  28  lbs.  package 

0 

G 

() 

3 

cwt.    -      0  Oi 

Jalap               -               -           — 

0  lOi 

bale,3cwt.0  1 

28  lbs.  to  1  cwt.            — 

0 

0 

G 

_     -        0  0. 

Indian  rubber      •    hhd.  or  pipe 

0    0 

1    6 

hhd.  or 

1  cwt.  and  upwards        cwt. 

1 

0 

0 

fi 

_        -    0  0. 

pipe    -  0  4 

Sugar,  casks        -           -         — 

8 

u 

3 

ton    -       0  5 

case  2  to  1  cwt. 

0    0 

1    6 

easel  to  2 

chests  above  5  cwt.,  or 

case  1  to  '2  cwt. 

0    0 

1    0 

cwt.        0  1 

baskets        -        -           — 

() 

V 

() 

3 

—       -    OS 

bag  or  barrel 
loose,  cwt. 

0   0 

0    G 

band     -    0  O.J 

chests  und.  5  cwt.,or bags- 

0 

a 

0 

3 

_     -        0  4 

0    0,1    0 

in  bottle    0  1 

candy           -            -         — 

u 

u 

0 

4* 

cwt.      -    0  0} 

Ipecacuanha          -         -    cwt. 
Molas&es           -                -       — 

0    0  1  0  lOi 

ton        -     0 10 

Tobacco.      See  London  Docks. 

0    7      0    3 

pun.     -     0  2i 
hhd.ortrc.O  l| 

Wood.    See  separate  Table,  p. 
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1 

bar.orkegO  Oj 

1 

Rates  on  Sugar. 


Wharfage 

Rent 

Wharfage         p^„, 

Porterage. 

per  Week. 

Por?e"rage.'  P«  "■-•■'• 

1-.    d. 

S.    d. 

i.    d.         s.    d. 

Sugar,  4  to  5  cwt.  bag  or  basket 

0     8 

0    1 

Sugar,  refined,    14  and  under 

about  2  cwt.    do.  or  mat 

0     4 

0    OJ 

18  cwt.           .              -  cask 

10           0    fi 

boxes  or  chests      -         ton 
bastards,  14  cwt.  and  upwards. 

3    4 

0    5 

12  and  under  14  cwt.        do. 

Do.  packed  in  hluls.  or  vatf,to 

be  housed  for  exxmrtation. 

10          U    4 

1    fi 

^ 

Vat.               llhd. 

12  and  not  exceeding  14  cwt.  | 

fo    Ston 

Housing        -           .           . 

110            0     6 

cask       1    2 

' 

Weighing  or  rc.weighjng    - 

I     1     0            0     6 

under  8         .           .  tierce      0    8 

0    2 

UiilHju.-.ing,  wharfage,  and 

i 

not  exceeding  2J      -barrel      0    5 

0    1 

shipping 

1   3  0   ;     IS 

refined,  18  cwt  to  24  cwt.  cask  i    2    0 

0    7 

Rent            -           per  week 

'06'      03 

Crushing  Sugar.  — The  following  charges  include  all  expenses  for  receiving,  del 

vering,  cooptring, 

and  rent,  lor  two  weeks ;  viz. 

s.    d. 

s.  ri. 

Crushed  fine  by  the  mill  and  packed    into 

broken  small  and   rammed 

with  entire 

Havannah  cases      .           .               .  ton  21    0 

lumps 

ton   1+    0 

partly  crushed  and  packed  with  lumps     —  16    0 

broken  large    and    rammed 

with   entire 

crushed  rough                  -                -             —  19     0 

lumps 

-    ton  12    0 

crushed  fine            .                .            -          —  i'2    0 

Traiisfernng 

—      0    2 

ground  bv  the  mill           -               .           —  16    0 

Rent  per  week 

-      _     0    7 

broken  and  i)arked,  rough  and  not  to  par- 

Sampling 

cask    0    6 

tii'idar  weights            .               -           ton  14    0 

Papering 

—     0    6 

Rales  on  Dye  Woods. 


if 

Ml 

.I'-bI 

•5 

1^' 

Overs' woo<l,&c. 

s.  d. 

«.  d. 

>.  d. 

Dyers'  wo»'d,  &c. 

:  d. 

..  rf. 

'Bar  wood       -        -., 

Brazilrlto 

ton 

«    0 

0   c 

/•    2 

Itrazil  wood,  small        •     > 



S    11 

5    6 

0    2 

llrazil  wood^tarf^ 

Fu'lic,  young 

..- 

8    0 

.'•    G 

0    3 

Nicarflgua  wo»)d,  small 

— 

X    0 

6    6 

0    2 

Cocvis  wood 

Snpan 

— 

8     0 

5    B 

0    9 

Kbonv 

0    1 

— 

8    0 

5    6 

0    3 

FuBtic 
Lignum  vitio 

under  cover 

7    0 

0    1^ 

Other  wood,  charged  with  dul 

v,at 

5    6 

0-3 

Ix^gwood 

.per  ton. 

Nicaragua,  large  - 

MRhogarv,  rcdar,  facaranda, 

rose 

Quassia 

Banders  wooil      •■' 

wood,  satin  wood, tulip,  zebra 

&c. 

7    0 

4    0 

0    li 
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DOCKS  ON  THE  THAMES  (WEST  INDIA). 


ICooil  Ilitfrs.  — The  West  India  Dock  Company  having  approiiriatcil  the  South  Dock  to  the  timber  trade, 
and  atlbrded  other  facilities  for  carrying  it  on  with  ease  and  expedition,  we  subjoin  a  Table  of  the  dock 
rates  on  wood  iniportetl.        A'.  £.  — For  the  rates  on  ships  laden  with  wood,  see  ante,  p.  480. 


] 

-1 

fe-£ 

{ 

Goods  imported. 

l?*a 

a 

(joods  imported. 

is 

» 

"i^l 

t 

1 

IS 

1 

is" 

1 

-£« 

^ 

Zx 

J. 

li. 

J. 

d. 

J. 

T 

..    </.   1 

Peals, 

Oak,  African  and  other fsquare,  per  load! 
timber  chargeil   witb<ot  .OO  ft.  round,}. 

1 

American,  Russian,    and  Prussian  deals. 

6 

6 

I     0 

and    deal    ends,  per  standard  hundred 
12  feet  long  and  li  thick 

duty  at  per  load        -  I  per  load  of  40  ft.  ) 

a 

6 

3 

0 

Black  birch 

5 

0 

1    0 

Spruce  deals  from  Outbec,  12  +  3+9 

under  cover 

7 

0 

1    6 

per  120 

14 

6 

4 

6 

Wainscot  logs,  14  feet  long  (greater 

Swedish  deals  from  ports  in  tlie  Baltic, 

length  in  proportion)            -           -  each 

2 

0 

D    8 

2i  anil  .->  inches  thick,  14  feet  long    120 
l^and2           do.           do.                   — 

18 

0 

6 

0 

7  feet  long                -                -                -    — 

0 

8 

0    2 

13 

0 

4 

0 

Oak  and  other    planks     (except   fir 

Norway  and  Swedish,  fiorn  pons  in 

planks)                         -                        -  load 

7 

tj 

1    6 

the  r?onh  Sea, 

Clap  boards,  6  feet  long            -           -   each 

0 

3 

0    1 

i  and  I  in.  thick,  under  10  ft.  long  120 

5 

0 

1 

6 

3  feet  long                      -                        -    — 

0 

1 

0    Oi 

*_           _          ID  to  12             -    - 

6 

0 

1  10  1 

Handspikes                          -                          -   120 

6 

0 

2    0 

—    exceeding   12  to  11             -    — 

7 

0 

2 

2 

Spokes                   -                                   -  1,200 

15 

0 

6    6 

-           -         11  to  16             -    - 

8 

0 

2 

6 

Oars,  under  2 1  feet  long             -             -    120 

15 

0 

5    0 

_         Ifi  to  IS                 — 

9 

0 

2  10  1 

above  24  ftet  long                  •                  •    — 

20 

0 

7    ') 

—          —         18  to  20             .    - 

10 

0 

3 

2 

Treenails,  2  feet  ani  under                   .  j200 

8 

0 

2    fi 

—            _          20  to  21                     - 

10 

6 

3 

6 

above  2  feet                                ■                 — 

12 

0 

4    0 

li  inch  thick,  under  10  feet  long      — 

7 

0 

2 

2 

Staves, 

_           —          10  to  12             -      - 

8 

5 

2 

8 

puebec,  pipe  -        -  3  tot     achpr.  1,200 

80 

0 

^ 

—    exceeding  12  to  11 

0 

3 

2 

,  2  to  ? ,         —        — 

55 

0 

-"jj 

_           —         lltol'i             -    — 

11 

6 

3 

8 

\l  to    4        -        - 

55 

0 

35  cj 

_           —         16  to  18            -    — 

13 

1) 

4 

2 

hogshead       -       <  3  to  4          —       — 

70 

0 

,                _           _          IS  to  20             -    — 

14 

6 

4 

8 

/  2  to  2i        -       _ 
1 1  to  I J       —       — 

45 

0 

■■  ^-^ 

—            —           20  to  21               -    — 

1.5 

5 

2 

30 

0 

f^'7. 

l.V  and  2  in.  thick,  under  10  ft.  long 

9 

0 

2 

8 

barrel  and  heading  3  to  4          —       — 

50 

0 

^  s 

—           _          10  to  12              -    — 

U 

0 

3 

4 

2  to  2A       —       — 
1  to  IJ       -       - 

40 

0 

*•"■  'E. 

—    exceeding   12  to  11              -    — 

13 

0 

4 

0 

30 

II 

J  ^ 

—            —          14  to  16             -    — 

!.'> 

0 

4 

8 

North  American, 

_           _          16  to  18              -    — 

17 

0 

5 

4 

puncheon  and  hogshead,   1  inch 

—            _           IS  to  20              -    — 

19 

0 

6 

0 

and  under                  -                     -    — 

18 

0 

6    0 

—            _           20  to  21               -     — 

20 

0 

6 

S 

barrel  and  heading  ditto                  -    — 

12 

0 

4    0 

2i  and  5  in.  thick ,  under  1 0  ft.  long 

U 

6 

4 

0 

Hamburgh  and  Baltic,  pipe  -           -    — 

40 

0 

15    0 

"—           —          10  to  12             -    — 

14 

6 

4 

6 

ho:;bhead               -               -              -    — 

35 

0 

15    0 

—    exceeding  12  to  14              -    — 

17 

6 

6 

barrel               -                   -                -    — 

30 

0 

10    0 

—           _          11  to  16             -    — 

20 

6 

6 

6 

heading               -               -                -    — 

27 

6 

10    0 

—           _          16  to  18             -    — 

23 

6 

7 

6 

pipe,  thin  1  to  IJ  inch  thick            -    _ 

25 

0 

10    0 

—            —           IS  to  20              -     — 

26 

6 

8 

6 

hogshead  ditto                   -                 -    — 

22 

0 

10    0 

—            —           20  to  21               -    — 

28 

0 

9 

0 

barrel  and  heading  ditto                   -    — 

16 

0 

10    0 

Deal  ends,  6  feet  and  under                -    — 

6 

0 

2 

0 

Billet  staves,  oak  or  .ish. 

Deck  de,Tls, 

■"ls|'=''}-s-**'-{ 

48 

0 

2a  0 

3  inches  thick,  30  to  45  feet  long  each 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3.5 

0 

15    0 

2i             -             -                .    - 

0 

10 

0 

3 

22 

0 

10    0 

0 

S 

0 

2i 

Pipe  boards  5i  inches  tliick                    -    — 

60 

0 

22     6 

2iand3             22  to  30                 -    — 

0 

s 

0 

Packs, 

undercover      I 

2                   .     

0 

6 

U 

'2 

l>ipe                 -                                   -  each 

1 

0 

0    6 

Battens  from  all  imrts. 

half  pipe              -              -              -    — 

0 

8 

0    4 

j  and  1  inch  thick,  under  10  ft.  long  120 

3 

6 

1 

2 

quanerpipe                    *                    -    — 

0 

4 

0     2 

—           —          lUtolX             -    — 

4 

2 

1 

4 

The  Company  will  be  answerable  for 

—    exceeding  1 2  to  1 1            -    — 

\  10 

1 

6 

the  nuvibcr  of  pieces  ottttf  of  lath- 

—          —         14  to  16             -    _ 

S 

1  10  1 

-Hood,  and  cannot  be  responsible  for 

—           —         16  to  IS             -    - 

6 

4 

2 

2 

the  dimensions  of  Quebec  or  billet 

—            —           IS  to  20               .    _ 

7 

4 

i 

6 

staves. 

—            —                      21               -    — 

7 

10 

2 

8 

Fir  staves                  -                 -                 -  fm. 

15 

0 

5    0 

\\  inch  thick,  imder  10  feet  long 

3 

0 

1 

8 

Heading  and  stave  ends, 

_           _          10  to  12              

S 

8 

1 

11 

not  exceeding  20  iaches  long               1,900 

12 

0 

4    0 

—    exceeding   12  to  1 1            -    — 

6 

4 

2 

2 

-           _          14  to  16            -    - 

7 

0 

2 

5 

Floated  Timlter. 

—           _          16  to  IS             -    _ 

7 

8 

2 

8 

Rafting,  including  ropes,  staples,  laying  up 
or  towing  to  the  dock  gates,  or  to  the 

—           —          18  to  20              .    _ 

8 

8 

2  11 

—            —                      21               -    — 

9 

2 

3 

2 

pond :  — 

U  and  2  in.  thick,  under  10  ft.  long 

6 

7 

2 

0 

Eait  Countrj',  Swedish   and  American 

_           -          1(1  to  12             -    - 

7 

4 

2 

4 

timl>er  and  masts,                       per  load 

1 

6 

1    0 

—    exceeding  12  toll             -    — 

8 

8 

2 

8 

Norway  timber                     -                   — 

2 

n 

1    6 

—           —         14  to  16             -    _ 

10 

0 

3 

4 

Spars,  6  inch  and  upwards                    — 

4 

6 

2    0 

—           —         16  to  18             -    — 

11 

4 

4 

0 

Uafied  timber  tloated  from  the  river 

0 

5 

1    0 

—           —         18  to  20             -    — 

13 

4 

4 

8 

Delivennf;  stored  limber  at  the  dock  patesf 

—            —                     21               -     - 

14 

0 

5 

0 

East  Countr>-,    Swedish,  and  American 

24  and  3  in.  thick,  under  10  ft.  long 

8 

0 

2 

3 

timber  and' mas(>i                      •    per  load 

0 

3 

_           -          10  to  12              -    - 

II) 

0 

.1 

0 

Norway  thnber  and  spars                     — 

U 

4 

~~    exceeding   1 2  to  11             -    — 

12 

0 

3 

9 

llent  on  stored  goods  to  commence   from 

—            -          14  to  16              .    _ 

14 

0 

4 

6 

the  final  discharf;e  of  the  ship,  and  to 

—           _          16  to  18             .    _ 

16 

0 

5 

3 

be    charged    likewise    on    goods     not 

—           _          18  to  20              -    — 

IS 

0 

6 

0 

stored,  unle^vs  they  are  removed  within 

—           _                    21              .    — 

19 

0 

6 

6 

I'l  days  after  delifer>'  from  the  ship. 

—           —         22  to  30            -  each 

0 

6 

0 

2 

Repairing  floats  for  delivery  :  — 

Oatten  ends               .               -           .    120 

4 

0 

1 

4 

No  charge  to  be  made  during  the  1st  and 

PalinK  boards,  notcxcceding  7  feet       — 

a 

0 

2 

0 

2d    quarter's  rent,    but   at  the  .com- 

Fir, thick  stuff  and  plank                      .    load 

5 

0 

1 

8 

mencement  of  the  3d  quarter  thccixarge 

Fir  boards,  1^  inch  thick  and  under    -    — 

7 

0 

2 

6 

to  l)C                   -                -             per  load 

0 

3 

Lathwood,  under  b  feet              -           .  fm. 

10 

0 

C 

And  at  the  commencement  of  every  suc- 

.'i feet  and  not  exceeding  S  feet           -    — 

15 

0 

5 

0 

ceeding  quarter                -             per  load 

0 

1 

Firewood                 -                .                   .    

7 

6 

2 

6 

Rmnid  tiuuts  to  U  reckoned  at  40  feet  to  tite 

Balks  above  24  feet  and  under  Ti  inch        — 

42 

0 

14 

0 

loud. 

under  2 1  feet  and  under  .5  inch           -    — 

32 

0 

11 

0 

Norway  timber  m  balks              -           -  load 

4 

0 

1 

0 

SjHcial  Charges. 

..  a. 

Spars  under  6  and  above  4  incbes        -   120 

40 

0 

M 

0 

Rummaging  timber  and  other   measured    wood 

.   a» 

Lancewood               .               -             -    _ 

30 

0 

9 

0 

usual  per  ton  or  load 

.      1     0 

Rickers,  under    4  inch,  24  feet  long 

r>e!ivering  into  decked  vessels 

.     0   « 

and  upwards                    -                   -   120 

20 

0 

7 

0 

Sticking  deck  deals,  nhen  re,/iiired 

each     0    1 

under  21  feet  long               -           '       -    — 

10 

0 

3 

0 

—      oak  plank  and  fir  thick  stuff*                per 

load     1    ♦ 

tJfers,  under  24  feet  long           -            -    — 

20 

0 

7 

6 

Sorting  Quebec  and  billet  staves  for  freight      per 

,200     7    0 

24  10  yi  ditto               -            -              .    _ 

35 

0 

10 

0 

Turning  to  measure  for  sale    at  landing,  oak,  black            _  ! 

above  .■2  ditto                -             .             .     _ 

50 

0 

15 

0 

birch,  African,  and  other  timber                 -       per 

load     1    0 

SpMholl/  and  10  ells,  one  third  more 

IMarkinK  lots  of  American  and  other  timber  piled  in               1 

L    'han  I'fers. 

tiers  (one  lot  to  a  tirr),  or  floated  timber,  per  lot             0    4  | 

*  The  quarter  to  be  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  ship's  bre.iking  1  iilk. 

+  U  not  removetl  witliin  2  tides  after  being  brought  for  delivery,  to  be  charged  per  tide  per  load  2rf. 
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Hemaramla  for  the  Information  of  the  consignees  anil  pro- 
prietors of  (;oo<k  imiiortcilin  ships  wlUcli  discharce  their 
cargoes  in  the  \W-^i  India  Korki. 

No  ship  is  allowed  to  breali  Imik  until  her  cargo  is  duly  en- 
tered;  It  IS  therefure  important  that  consifnees  should  eive 
dire<Uons  for  the  entr^(  of  their  respecUve  consignnieuts  at  the 
Custom-house  as  soon  as  the  ship  is  reported. 

Baggage  and  presents  inaj  be  cleared  at  the  baccace  ware- 
house  at  the  doi  ks,  after  examinaUon  by  the  revenue. 

The  original  bilUof  lading  must  bedeposited.when  required. 
?>^?'".K  '^■'■^  ^  >'•?'■'''*■  ">'=  B'"^^  are  intended  to  be  placed 
under  the  hast  India  Company's  care;  in  that  case  the  original 
S  L.!1",K  '«.«hil„nd,  and  a  true  copy  thereof  deposited, 
hhould  theoiiKinal  bill  have  been  previously  dcliver.d  at  the 
t..%st  India  House,  a  certified  copy  must  be  obtained  from  the 
accountant  gener.d  of  the  Honourable  Company. 

Particular  attention  is  necessary  to  the  regularity  of  the 
inuorseinents,  as  the  Comi«any's  officers  cannot  pass  any  bill  of 
lading,  on  wluch  the  authority  from  the  shipper  to  the  holder 
IS  not  deduced  by  a  complete  and  accurate  chain  of  indorse- 

Ever..'  bill  of  lading  should  be  Specially  indorsed,  so  as  clearly 
10  designate  the  partj-  to  whose  order  the  contei\ts  are  to  be 
ueiivered. 

.  In  all  cases  of  informality  in  biUs  of  lading,  from  want  of 
!^?3"f"',?"''*'''''u°V'"'''""Klost,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  court  by  letter,  stating  the  circumstanced,  and 
enclosing  aiur  documents  which  will  show  the  title  to  the  giods- 
ta  every  sucjl  case  the  applicant  must  engage  to  indemnify  the 
company  by  bond,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Court  may  direct. 

U  hen  bills  ot  lading  are  produced,  which  are  at  variance 
w;tli  the  manifest,  as  lo  the  original  consignee,  the  Company 
vvill  not  pass  any  delivery  order  founded  thereon,  until  3  clear 
tlapfs  snail  have  elapsed. 

I'he  deUvery  of  goods  afloat  will  be  the  act  of  the  captain  or 
officer  in  charge  of  the  vessel.  --ofuiu.  or 

f^o  order  can  be  received  until  the  manifest  of  the  cargo, 
I^,f;  r>  ,  u  ^  "'f  "^^P'^m-  ,has  been  deposited  at  the  \V«t 
India  Dock  House ;  but  the  orders  of  the  importers  of  all  eoodi 

maTtJI^Up^'ed""""'"''  "'"''  '^"'""""^'^  m-ugement 
Uhen  parties  holding  orders  for  delivery  from  the  quays 
wish  the  goods  housed  m  their  own  names  or  in  the  nanies  of 
oilier  parties,  they  must  lodge  the  order  indorsed  to  that 
eltcct,  and  warrants  will  be  granted  accordingly. 
r  1,  ."'erehandise  warelioused  under  the  care  of  the  West 
India  Dock  Company  is  deliverable  m  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  by  warrant,  with  the  exception  of  muscovido  sugar 
,?^  ' J'etiirned  manufactures,  and  articles  imported  in  bulk 
ol  which  the  weight  or  measure  is  liable  to  increase  or  decrease 
trom  natural  causes,  and  goods  which  are  not  to  be  ware! 
nouscd,  or  are  intended  for  immediate  shipment ;  in  the  latter 
arTnot  rc'uS""^  """*'  ^'^'^  °"  ^^'^  ""*""  **'  "  '*'^"a"ls 
All  goods  entrusted  to  the  management  of  the  East  India 
tx.tnpany,  although  deposited  in  the  West  India  Docks,  will  be 
aelivered  in  the  usual  course  of  the  Honourable  Couipanys 
business  by  East  India  warrants.  ^     ^ 

thcoo^u''.hV^'"^°''Mf""'P'''"Stl>e':tiargesdueu|H>n 
fromT^'  'heCompany  will  open  </eposit  accounts  upon  reqiest 
trom  the  merchants  as  hereinafter  noticed.  ^ 

romn-.'.!^°"'i*^  of  business,  as  respects  the  West  India  Dock 
LTm,?;  V,  "^  ^  *""(!'  ""derstood,  the  attention  of  importers 
lotii'ig  me^'^^ajfd^';!""  "  particularly  requested  to  t'he  fol- 

tniii'l^'  JJ '^'  ^"'''*  °'*''  ■»an^nls  forgonds  which  are  usually 
«ol.l  „„bout  lotting,  will  be  made  out  for  such  quantitiS^^ 


should  specially  direct  the  manner  in  which  the  contents  are 
to  be  divided,  and  state  the  names  of  the  parties  in  whose 
favour  the  new  warrants  or  cheques  are  to  be  issued,  in  the 
loUowing  form  :  _"  Please  to  divide  the  within  ■  "  or  wbeu 
I'art  IS  to  be  delivered,  "  Deliver  to  bearer  (state  how  manv 
packages;,  and  grant  new  one  for  (state  how 

many  packages)  in  favour  of  „^ 

for,"  Sec. 

Warrants  may  be  exchanged  or  divided  without  a.ssigninff 
charge         "         '^'^"^  •'^  ">«  holder,  at  the  same  raa-  ol 


The  original 
for  dividing  or  iss 
For  each  warrant 


is  not  charged  for  ;  but  the  charges 
„  ew  documents,  or  transferring,  are-^ 
transfer. 


img 


I  or  2  packages  or  quanti- 
ties -  -1 
3  or  4  do.  .  .  .  <i 
5  to  7  do.  ..  .3 
S  -  10  do.  -  .  .4 
li  — 15  do.  .  .5 
16-20  do.  -  .  .  6 
21  -25  do.  .               ..7 


26  to  30  packages  or  quan- 
tities 
31— 35  do 
36  — 40  do. 
41— 45  do. 

46  and  upwards        -        -  : 
Goods  in  bulk,  per  ton 
Every  new  cheque  granted 


ma,  ho,,?*^"!?  '"^  ^"f""  l"^""'!".  »r  sitigle  packages, 
IheVatCdiite."'""'  °"  ''"^*"«  '"'  ""=  "^"^  ""»""■  "' 
wfri^i,?,^'^!^'''''''  F"  '°"*^'  "'^^*  merchantable,  Sic,  the 
f.mt  u  .'  ■*  T^^  ■°"'  ¥■  ^"  '^  'he  operations  are  per- 
t^^micd.  When  direcUons  from  the  importer  are  re.iuire.1 
.harUu'uHrTnT  "",'""  l-ding  account"  it  fs  deSe 
noU«^  -.^..^.s^  ?i  *"'^  altenlion  should  be  paid  to  such 
nolicc-s,  and  that  Uie  importers  of  cotton,  pepper,  or  other 
should  iJi^j^,'"  "'""''i'^  !,'^"i"^  "''"8  "'^dl  ViVrchantafil' 
Jorm'^'t'^If,  uSTmponSo^n's!"'"''*  thatoperaUon  to  1^  perl 

i«,m.'.f  .'i''l**'3^"'^/0''«  ^*''^'  '"'"^  Do'^''  Company  will  be 
issued  to  the  order  of  the  importers  „r  their  assigns  (provid«l 

,ar™,:?„""fVK''  "'!""  ""  '-"'""'•  '■'"  •^'■'Kh'  or  otherwise),  upon 
payment  of  the  prime  r.alOi  or  landing  charges. 

lim^rir  hi .    ?fi.  ""'* "',  ""'""P  merchantable  for  the 

imiKir  er,  but,  if  the  goods  arc  deliverable  by  warrant,  are  not 
to  Include  rent ;  -^cSarg«    accrumg  subs«,uently,  to,?  Z- 


IVll'^T  '■*  Pf "  H-l^''  ^"^''"'^  "f  'h-^  warrants  KefoTd" 
vory  of  the  g«.ds.     1  he  proprietors  of  good: 


.        -- .   -  ■■-   t""i'"^"-»  vt    goous  may,  however. 
-  -  .  .-  ...jt  .-md  incidental  charges  to  any  desired  date,  antl 
»ve  new  warrants  or  cheques  accordingly. 
\V  hen  the  assignment  or  removal  of  part  of  ihegoods  only  is 


-ndi^l,  ih 
dock  house  ii 
If  the  deli 


»  of  the 


r  provided, 
of  the  contents  is  directed  and 
iiie  go,Kl.,  .ire  not  removeil  within  2  days,  a  new  warrant  or 
ene.|ue  tor  the  remainder  of  the  parcel  must  be  taken  out. 

In  the  case  of  casks  of  liquitls  us.d  to  fill  up  olliers,  the  war- 
rant must  l)c  lo<lgiil,  and  the  proprietor  may  eiiher  have  a  new 

oui'I^^r'i"/ "'.'"[I""":.''"' ?■"  "  •"»>  '«  ''elivered  (if  not  re- 
quirwl  again  to  be  used  in  ihe  s.ime  wavl  to  his  order. 

M  hen  the  holders  of  warrants  or  ch'eques  are  desiroui  of 
?^''?"',"'' I"*."  °f  'heir  contents,  without  Jeliv.ry,  reweighing, 
iven    in  excnange. 
The  indorsement 


If  from  the  nature  of  the  contract  between  the  seller  .nml 
miyer,  reweighing,  &c.  may  he  necessary,  the  warrants  should 
be  deposited  mdorsed  with  directions  to  that  pHecl,  and  new 
warrants  wiU  be  issued,  containing  the  landing  weights  and 
reweights,  as  soon  as  the  operations  arecomplcled. 
(»voi.T'  ^^  alterations,  such  as  repacking,  &c.,  are  to  be  mads 
(except  when  preparatory  to  immediate  delivery ),  the  warrani  J 
iTsi'.'iH  ?!^*'  ■  '"''  "'h^""*'  'epresenting  the  goods  corTcctlv„ 
Issued  in  the  same  manner.  o         o  ,  ^ 

The  warrants  must  likewise  be  lodged  on  giving  orders  to 
va  but  if  immediate  shipment  is  not  ilitended,  new  warrant? 
will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  casks  are  refilled. 

In  the  3  last.jnentioned  cases  the  charges  for  perrorminir 
the  oi,eraUons  inf lude  the  expense  of  the  new  warrants 

When  warrants  or  cheques  are  lost  or  mislaid. the  Com- 
I  pany  require  that  they  should  be,  advertised  in  the  PMic 
Ledger,  the  paper  containing  the  advertisement,  and  an  en- 
gagement  to  indemnify  the  Company,  by  bond  or  otherwi-e,  to 
be  enclosed  with  the  application  for  duplicates.  'J-henew 
andTfivlv^"'  '1  ''^'^^'1  ""i'^  *e  original  shall  be  found 
and  delivered  up)  until  7  clear  days  shall  have  elapsed  from  the 
tf^  '  ?"'*  ^^  advertisement.  Upon  notice  of  the  loss,  the 
goods  will  be  stopped  ;  and  the  original  document  can  on  no 
account  be  acted  upon.  Mhen  East  India  warrants  are  lost, 
the  notice  should  be  given  to  the  Honourable  Company 's 
warehouse  keeper.  '^     ' 

Irregularities  in  the  indorsements  lessen  the  security  of  the 
proprietors  of  foods,  and  render  the  documents  incomplete  as 
authorities.  1  he  attention  of  the.  holders  is  therefore  p.irticu. 
^rly  called  to  that  point,  to  prevent  the  impediments  which 
mtist  otherwise  anse  to  the  regular  despatch  of  business. 
v.tX'L'i"^"^'^^  '°  ''f'"°^'=  *•",'''  in'l'ediments  by  indorsing  any 
warrant.oider,  or  cheque  wiUiout  due  authority'  even  although 
no  fraud  maybe  mtended,  will  be  invariably  noticed  in  tfia 
Com  ''^"°"*  manner  by  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Dock 

mnv"'tT*  K?  "^^h^  persons  may  be  authorised  to  sign  for  others^ 
may  be  obt.iined  in  the  general  office  at  the  dock  house  ;  amt 
as  no  signature  but  that  of  the  parly  named  on  the  warrant 
de  iven  order   or  cheaue,  can  bL  ac?ed  upon.°whe,fg"Sfi'^- 

S  .h!  f   r"'''''l-*°  "'''^'"'  •r*""'^  ^"  authorised  should  adhere 
to  the  following  form  :  -  ■•  For  (name  or  firm.)  ^ 

(."signature  ofthe  person  authorised. )"• 
X>PMi(  /Iccmm/s  may  be  opened  with  such  deposits  as  the 
merchants  thmk  proper  ;  when  the  balance  is  reLced  below 
10/.,  a  further  deposit  must  be  made,  IW.  being  the  smallest 
sum  which  can  be  received  at  a  time. 

Parties  having  deposit  accounts  with  the  Comiiany,  must 
transmit  a  note  of  advice  on  the  proper  form  with  each  dtpo- 
sit,  and  It  will  be  necessary  that  they  should  invariably  state 
b     thus""        or  warrants  whom  the  charges  are  to  be  paid 

r,  '^tW,?"  '°  ""^  (date)  to  our  account.  (Signaturc.l" 

Or,  "Charges  to  be  paid  by  ibeholder.  (.'iign.iture.  ■' 

By  opening  such  accounts,  the  business  of  merchants  with 

the  Company,  particularly  where  goods  are  upon  rent,  is  much 

facilitated.    1  be  i.roper  forms  and  pass  books  may  be  obtametl 

on  apiihcation  at  the  dock  house.  "oiaineu 

OrJtrt  fur  Extra    Wmk.  —  The  charges  for  repacking, 
preparuig  tor  exportation,  and  all  work  not  comi.riscd  i      ' 


to  time,  with  rehrence  to  the 
rso  such  work,  however,  can  be 
proprietors  of  goinls,  or  parties 


rehousing,  Ac,  new  documentVw  iii  i».  | 
on  lodging  the  originals,  duly  Indorsed. 


Tabltg,  will  be  fixed  from  li 
cost  of  labour  and  materials 
done  but  by  the  order  of  ll..  ,..„,,,.„„„ 
duly  aulbnrised  by  them.  The  warrants,  or  other  doculi 
fili".',.'.  r  c"'-'*  P""'""'<'.  'o  show  their  authority,  except 
^Jf,*""*^  "',"''■  aj"'  sampling  wine  and  spirits  ;nth«e 
oXr.  ■"        °'  ""  '*"'^"  ■""*'  •'«  insert^  on  thl 

The  charges  under  this  head  must  be  paid  by  the  nartimi 
giving  the  order  or  clearing  the  goods.  '^  ^  *  •^*'*'"* 
^,^,'11.' r-f'T"'  ^"^  *'">•"""■  -  M  ben  goods  housed  in  Ihe 
inport  warehouses  are  preiiare<l  for  shipment,  and  are  not 
taken  away  within  the  fixej  number  of  Jays,  theVwill  be  J^ 
hous.^  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  and  "ui  change  fw 

icc^j;e.r:;Vf,ia^i.irfj;t".!L'i?:;;;;. ""'  -^^  -<«  ^"« 
ur-^!;z?j^^T5  ^{S^ni^szis^^Liri'^;^' 

dye  »-o«K  imd  all  other  goals,  7  clear  days :  when  the  e"x^i>ri 


2.  Lomlon  Bocks.  —  These  were  the  next  undertaking  of  this  sort  set  on  f„nt  in  fK» 
Th„„,es.  They  are  situated  in  Wapping,  and  were  prine^ally  inten  le5  Jor  the "  c  pt  on 
of  .hips  laden  with  w.ne.  brandy,  tobacco,  and  rice.      The  western  dock  covers  a  K 

ex|H-.uos  of  making  such  allotment.     "^P"^"'''  ""°  '''•'^""«t  and  correspontitng  parcels,  on  his  payi.Vg  the 
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of  above  20  acres ;  and  the  new  or  eastern  dock  covers  about  7  acres.  The  tobacco  dock 
lies  between  the  above,  and  exceeds  1  acre  in  extent,  being  destined  solely  for  the  recep- 
tion of  tobacco  ships.  The  entire  space  included  within  the  outer  dock  wall  is  71  acres 
and  3  roods.  The  warehouses  are  capacious  and  magnificent.  The  great  tobacco 
warehouse,  on  the  north  side  of  the  tobacco  dock,  -is  tlie  largest,  finest,  and  most  con- 
venient building  of  its  sort  in  the  world.  It  is  calculated  to  contain  24,000  hhds. 
of  tobacco,  and  covers  the  immense  space  of  near  five  acres  !  There  is  also  a  very  laro-e 
tobacco  warehouse  on  the  south  side  of  the  tobacco  dock.  These  wareliouses  are  wholly 
under  the  management  of  the  officers  of  customs ;  the  Dock  Company  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them,  save  only  to  receive  the  rent  accruing  upon  the  tol)acoo 
deposited  in  them.  The  vaults  are  under  tlie  tobacco  and  other  warehouses  ;  they 
include  an  area  of  about  ISj-  acres,  and,  after  allowing  for  gangways,  &c.,  have  stowage 
for  66,000  i)ipes  of  wine  and  spirits!  These  docks  were  opened  in  1805.  All  sl)i|>s 
bound  for  the  Thames,  laden  with  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  rice  (except  ships  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies),  were  obliged  to  unload  in  them  for  the  sjnice  of  21  years:  but 
this  monopoly  expired  in  January,  1826  ;  and  the  use  of  the  docks  is  now  optional. 

The  only  entrances  to  the  London  Docks  were,  until  lately,  by  the  basins  at  Her- 
mitage and  Wapping.  Recently,  however,  another  entrance  has  been  completed  from 
old  Shadwell  Dock,  thiough  what  was  formerly  IVIilkyard,  to  the  eastern  dock.  Tliis 
new  entrance  is  £  of  a  mile  lower  down  than  Wapping  entrance,  and  is  a  most  material 
improvement. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  ynounts  to  3,238, 310Z.  5s.  lOd.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  vast  smn,  and  of  a  further  sura  of  700,000Z.  borrowed,  was  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  houses,  about  1,300  in  number,  that  occupied  the  site  of  the  docks.  Tlie 
present  dividend  is  2y  per  cent.,  and  a  100/.  share  is  worth  about  55/.  10s.  Tlie  Board  of 
directors  consists  of  25  members,  of  whom  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  conservator  of  the  river 
Thames,  is  one. 

The  RejTulatiuns  to  be  observed  by  Ships  in  the  different  Docks  being  very  much  alike,  as  are  also  the 
regulations  as  to  loading  and  unloading,  working  hours,  &c.,  it  seems  unnecessary,  having  already  given 
those  issued  by  the  West  India  Dock  Company,  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them. 

Tonnage  Rates. 

Vessels  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  dock  until  the  tonnage  dues  and  other  expenses  have  been  paid; 
for  wljicl!  purpose  the  register  must  be  produced  at  the  superintendent's  office,  if  British,  or  a  certiticate 
of  admeasurement  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  custom.s,  if  foreign  ;  when  a  pass  will  be  granted,  which 
must  1)6  lodged  with  the  dock  master  on  leaving  the  dock. 

First  Class.  —  Vessels  nrrivmg  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Isle  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Alderney,  Sark,  or  other  European  ports  outside  the  Baltic,  between  the  North  Cape  and  Ushant  i,Ham- 
hurgh  excepted,  see  Secotid  Class),  with  liberty  to  reload  for  any  port,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel 
firf. ;  and  rent,  after  4  weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  if  cargo  discharged  by  own  crew  ;  from  the  date  of 
final  discharge,  if  cargo  discharged  by  the  Dock  Company,  Irf.  per  register  ton  per  week.  If  with  part 
of  their  cargoes,  for  every  ton  of  goods  landed,  6rf. ;  and  rent,  after  1  week  from  date  of  entrance,  Id.  per 
register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  loading  for  anv  of  those  places,  not  having  prei-iously  discharged  their  cargoes  in  the  docks, 
for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  &d.  ;  and  rent,  after  4  weeks  from  date  of  entrance.  Id.  per  register 
ton  per  week. 

Second  Class.  —  Vessels  arriving  from  Hamburgh,  with  liberty  to  reload,  for  every  register  ton  of 
the  vessel,  Grf. ;  and  rent,  after  6  weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  Irf.  per  register  ton  ))er  week. 

Vessels  loading  for  Hamburgh,  not  having  previously  discharged  their  cargoes  in  the  docks,  for  every 
register  ton  of  the  vessel,  &d.  ;  and  rent,  after  4  weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  Id.  per  register  ton 
per  week. 

Third  Class.  — Vessels  arriving  from  any  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  liberty  to  reload  for  any  port, 
for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  9rf.  ;  and  rent,  after  6  weeks  from  date  of  entrance.  Id.  per  register 
ton  per  week. 

Vessels  loading  for  any  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  not  having  previously  discharged  their  cargoes  in 
the  docks,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  9d. ;  and  rent,  after  *  weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  Id.  per 
register  ton  (wr  week. 

Fourth  Class.  —  Vessels  arriving  from  any  other  port  or  place  whatsoever  (with  the  exception  of  those 
hereafter  enumerated;,  with  libcrtv  to  reload,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  ^.  ;  and  rent,  after 
4  weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  if  cargo  discharged  by  own  crewj  from  date  of  final  discharge,  if  cargo 
discharged  by  Dock  Comi>aiiv,  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  loading  for  any  other  port  or  place  whatsoever  (with  the  exception  of  those  hereafter  enu- 
meratedl,  not  having  previously  discharged  their  cargoes  in  the  dock,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel, 
9d.  ;  and  rent,  after  4  weeks  from  date  of  entrance.  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Exceptions.  —  Vessels  from  Spain,  laden  with  cork  or  wool,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  6rf. , 
and  rent,  after  the  exiJiration  of. i  weeks,  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week.  _  At 

Vessels  to  or  from  the  whale  fisheries,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  U. ;  and  rent,  after  the 
expiration  of  6  weeks.  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week  ;  for  every  tun  of  oil  delivered  into  craft,  6d. 

Vessels  (excepting  coasters,  fr)r  which  see  First  Class},  landing  part  of  their  cargoes,  for  every  ton  of 
goods  landed,  9d.  ;  and  rent,  after  I  week  from  date  of  entrance,  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  loacling  part  of  their  cargoes,  for  every  ton  of  goods  tiiken  on  board  from  the  quays  or  by  craft, 
yd. ;  and  rent,  alter  1  week  from  date  of  entrance,  )d.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  two  thir.ls  laden  with  corn  will  be  charged  dock  dues  on  the  proportion  which  the  other  part  of 
the  cargo  bears  to  the  register  tonnage. 

No  tonn.ige  rates  will  be  charged  on  vessels  wholly  corn-laden,  but  they  will  be  charged  lor  dcckrng 
and  undocking  as  under :  — 

Vessels  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  1/.  Is. 
Do.  under  10(1  tons,  10*.  Cd. 
with  liberty  to  remain  in  the  dock,  without  further  charge,  for  24  hours  after  final  discharge.     Uenl. 
after  the  expiration  of  that  period.  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week.     Should  the  vessel  load  outwards,  the 
usual  to.inage  rates,  according  to  the  port  of  destination,  will  be  charged,  instead  of  the  rate  for  ducking 
and  undocking.  - 
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Vessels  coal  laden,  for  cirvcking  and  undocking,  21,?.  each;  for  every  ton  of  coals  landed,  Grf. ;  for  every 
ton  of  coals  transhipped,  (id. ;  and  rent,  alter  1  week,  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  which  enter  the  docks  light,  and  load  out,  pay  dues  according  to  tiieir  ports  of  destination, 
instead  of  those  on  light  vessels. 

Light  vessels  entering  th^  dock  to  lie  np,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  (id. ;  and  rent,  after  4 
weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  Id.  per  register  ton  per  werk. 

Whenever  required,  the  Company  will  discharge  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  upon  the  following  terms;  viz. 
Cargoes  consisting,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  of  hogsheads  or  tierces  of  sugar  (including  ship  cooper- 
age). Is.  9d.  per  register  ton. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  sugar  in  chests,  5  cwt.  and  upwards  (including  ship  cooperage),  \s.  3d.  per  register 

ton. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  sugar  in  bags  or  diests,  under  .")  cwt.,  or  other  goods  (not  being  oil  direct  from  the 

fisheries,  tallow,  hemp,  ashes,  corn,  wooil  goods,  pitch,  tar,  hay,  or  straw),  contained  in  casks,  bales, 

serous,  chests,  cases,  bags,  biiskets,  mats,  bundles,  or  similar  packages;  also,  spelter  or  metal  in  pigs, 

bars,  rods,  plates,  &c.,  9d.  per  register  ton. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  mahogany  timber,  or  other  wood,  in  logs.  Is.  9rf.  per  register  ton. 
Blue  gum  wood,  or  large  timber,  additional  for  every  load  delivered,  6d. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  hemp  only,  or  merchandise,  in  bulk,  Is.  per  register  ton. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  tallow  only,  6d.  per  register  ton. 

Mixed  cargoes;  hemp,  1.?.  Sd.  per  ton  of  goods;  tallow,  M.  per  ditto;  ashes,  fid.  per  ditto. 
Mixed  cargoes,  part  being  in  bulk,  on  the  latter,  l.v.  per  ton  of  goods. 

(No  charge  made  for  excess  beyond  the  register  tonnage.) 

Vessels  which  leave  the  docks  for  repairs  are  not  charged  rent  while  absent 

Memoranda.  —  Registers  of  ships  inwards  and  outwards  are  kept  in  the  superintendent's  office. 

The  wicket  gates  at  the  north-west  principal  entrance,  at  Wapping,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  eastern 
dock,  are  opened  and  closed  as  under  :  — 

From  2'Jd  Sept.  to  Cuth  Oct,  both  inclusive,  opened  at  6  o'clock,  closed  at  6  o'clock 
21st  Oct       20th  March  —  7  —  6      — 

Visiters  are  not  admitted  on  Sundays. 

No  person  is  permitted  to  quit  a  vessel  after  the  wicket  gate  is  closed. 

The  hours  for  the  commencement  of  business,  and  opening  and  closing  the  barrier  gate,  are, 
From  1st  March  to  31.-t  Oct,  both  inclusive,  opened  at  8  o'clock,  closed  at  4  o'clock. 
1st  Nov.  28th  l^eb.  _  9  —  4      — 

T.oflgjnent  of  Manifest.  —  Masters  of  ships  are  required  to  deliver  at  the  superintendent's  office, 
within  12  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  dock,  or  reporting  at  the  Custom-house,  (which 
shall  first  happen,)  a  true  copy  of  the  manifest  or  report  of  the  cargo,  signed  by  themselves. 

Discharge  if  I'es.tels.  —  Vessels  are  not  to  break  bulk,  without  the  permission  of  tlie  superintendent, 
until  the  whole  of  the  cargo  has  been  entered  at  the  Custom-house. 

Upon  apidication  of  the  master,  ttie  Company  will  pass  a  warehousing  entry  for  such  goods  as  the 
owners  or  consignees  may  have  neglected  or  refused  to  enter  within  48  hours ;  and  will  also  land  goods 
not  entered  within  7  days  ;  both  [leriods  to  be  computed  from  the  date  of  the  report 

Labourers  or  lumpers  are  not  allowed  to  work  on  board  vessels,  on  tlie  quays,  or  in  the  warehouses,  un. 
less  engaged  by  the  Company;  but  maybe  hired  of  the  Company,  to  work  under  the  direction  and  respou- 
sibility  of  the  master,  the  charge  being  is.  ftd  per  day  for  each  man  :  and  should  not  a  sutticient  number 
be  employed  for  the  timely  discharge  of  the  cargo,  additional  hands  will  be  provided  by  the  Company,  at 
the  expense  of  the  vessel 

'I'be  decks  are  to  be  speedily  cleared  of  such  articles  as  may  impede  the  discharge;  and  the  master, 
mate,  or  some  ijers,>n  duly  authorised  by  the  owners,  is  to  remain  on  board  during  Uie  unloading 

maps  for  Freig/it.  —  Goods  landed  will  be  detained  for  the  freight,  on  due  notice  in  writing,  by  the 
owner,  master,  or  other  person  interested  therein  ;  and  will  not  be  delivered,  nor  warrants  granted  for 
them,  until  orders  shall  have  been  given  for  the  release  of  the  goods,  or  the  freight  deposited  with  the 
Company  ;  nor  can  a  stop  bo  received  after  the  goods  have  been  transferred  in  the  Company's  books,  or  a 
warrant  has  been  grante<l  for  them. 

Goods  delivered  into  craft  to  be  landed  elsewhere,  cannot  be  detained  for  freight 

Vessels  leaving  the  dock  for  repairs  are  not  charged  rent  whilst  absent;  nor  is  any  charge  made  for 
ballast,  chalk,  or  flints,  received  from  or  delivered  into  craft. 

Water  is  supplied  from  the  reservoir,  and  delivered  into  the  ships'  boat^,  at  Is.  per  tun,  on  application 
to  the  dock  master. 

Abstracts  of  cargoes,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  freight  accounts,  will  be  supplied  on  application 
at  the  comptroller's  ottice,  at  the  following  charge  :  —  s.   d. 

If.  the  goods  have  10  marks  or  under  -  -  -.20 

—  1 1  to  20  marks  -  -  .  .  -    3  0 

—  21  and  upwards,  2d.  each  mark  or  parcel 

Steam  boats  are  furnished  by  the  Company,  in  certain  cases,  to  vessels  (not  laden  with  corn  or  timber) 
proceeding  to  these  docks,  arriving  from  North  and  South  America,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  all  ports  to  the  eastward  thereof,  upon  ai)plicati'jn  to  the  secretary,  the  superintendent 
cr  the  agent  of  the  Company.  * 

Regulations  regarding  Goods  and  the  Rates  and  Charges  thereon. 

Rent  is  charged  on  goods  from  the  day  on  which  the  importing  vessel  breaks  bulk.  If  poods  be  landed 
by  a  duty  paid,  a  sight,  or  a  warehousing  entry,  and  t;-.ken  away  within  3  djiys,  no  rent  is  payable- 
but  if  they  remain  on  the  quay  after  that  time,  quay  rent  or  watching  is  charged  for  such  longer  period.' 

Goods  landed  by  Dock  Order. —  Before  poods  which  have  been  landed  by  the  Company  for  want  of 
entry,  can  be  delivered  or  transferred,  the  bill  of  lading  must  be  lodged  at  the  warehouse,  and  the  goo<U 
entered  at  the  Custom-house  :  and  such  goods  are  subject  to  an  additional  charge  for  porterage. 

Orders  for  transfer  or  delivery  (the  forms  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  comptroller's  ollicc\  unless 
the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  froin  the  landing  .scale,  cannot  be  accepted  until  the  goods  have  been 
landed. 

Neither  can  orders  for  tran.9fcr  be  received,  until  the  charges  due  on  the  goods  composing  the  whole 
of  the  entry  have  been  paid;  goods  lande<l  under  the  consolidale<l  rate,  and  wines  and  spirits,  excepted. 

Orders  for  delivery  cannot  be  acted  upon,  unless  signeil  by  the  i)arty  in  whose  name  the  g(M)ds  stand  in 
the  Company's  books,  or  by  a  person  duly  authorisul  to  sign  them  :  and  should  any  interlineation 
erasure,  or  alteration  have  been  made  in  an  order,  it  can  only  be  accepted  with  the  initials  of  the  party 
set  against  such  alteration. 

Payment  of  Charfics  and  Deposit  Accounts.  —  The  only  persons  authorised  to  receive  monev  are  tho 
collectors  at  the  superintendent's  office,  and  wine  and  spirit  department;  the  deputy  warehouse-keeper 
at  the  tobacco  warehouse  ;  the  dock  master  (for  water  furnishcil  to  vessels  in  the  dock) ;  and  the  ware- 
house-keeper at  the  eastern  dock ;  except  for  consolidated  rates,  which  may  be  paid  at  the  London 
Pock  Hou.se,  in  New  Hank  Ruildings. 

Deposit  accounts  may  be  opened  at  the  superintendent's  office. 

If  the  order  does  not  specify  the  party  by  whom  the  charges  due  at  the  date  of  the  order  or  transfer 
are  to  be  paid,  the  amount  thereof  will  be  placed  to  the  deposit  account  of  the  party  transferring. 
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Warrants  and  Transji-rs.  —  Warrants  for  goods  in  general,  are  granted  on  written  application  nt  tlie 
dock,  in  favour  of  such  person  as  tlie  party  in  whose  name  they  stand  in  the  Company's  books  may 
direct.  The  first  are  issued  free  of  charge  ;  on  all  subsequent  warrants  and  transfers,  the  charges  are  as 
follow :  — 


For  each  warrant  or  transfer  containing 

s.   d. 

For  each  warrant  or  transfer  containing 

*.  </. 

1  or    2  packages 

-    0    1 

26  to  30  packau-es 

-    0    8 

3—    4           -                  -           - 

.    0    2 

31  —  35        - 

-    0    9 

5  to    7       - 

-    0    3 

36  —  40            . 

-    0  10 

8  —  10 

-    0    4 

41—45 

-    0  11 

11  —  15 

-    0    5 

46  and  upwards 

-     1     0 

16  —  20 

.    0    6 

and  for  goods  in  bulk,  per  Ion 

-    0    2 

21  —  25 

-    0    7 

The  contents  of  one  warrant  may  be  divided  into  warrants  for  smaller  quantities,  at  the  will  of  the 
holder. 

Whenever  housing,  taring,  weighing,  dipping,  rehousing,  or  counting  of  gooiis  is  required,  the  oper- 
ation must  be  performed  before  a  warrant  can  be  issued  ;  and  if  reweighing,  &c.  be  required,  a  new  one 
must  be  obtained. 

Applications  for  duplicate  warrants,  in  consequence  of  the  originals  being  lost  or  mislaid,  must  bo 
addresse^l  to  the  secretary,  at  tlie  London  Dock  House,  who  will  make  known  the  conditions  on  which  tlic 
Company  will  issue  them. 

Weights  of  Goods.  —  Duplicates  are  furnished,  upon  reasonable  cause  for  requiring  them  being 
assigned. 

Second  Samples  of  Goods.  —  Orders  for  second  samples,  if  the  goods  are  for  "  exportation  only,"  arc 
issued  at  the  comptroller's  office,  the  proprietor  paying  the  customs' duty  thereon. 

Empty  Casks  and  Packages.  —  If  not  removed  from  the  dock  within  7  days,  are  sold  by  the  Company, 
and  the  proceeds  paid  to  the  owners,  after  deducting  the  sale  charges  and  other  expenses. 

Explanation  of  the  following  Table  of  Rates  and  Charges  on  Goods  imported  into  the  London  Docks. 

The  consolidated  rate  is  charged  upon  the  nett  weight,  and  includes  landing,  wharfage,  and  housing,  or 
piling  on  the  quay,  coopering,  sampling,  weighing  for  delivery,  delivery,  and  12  weeks'  rent  from  the 
date  of  the  importing  ship  breaking  bulk  ;  which  may  be  paid  on  each  mark  separately,  and  will  attach 
unless  notice  be  given  to  the  contrary,  prior  to  final  weighing  or  gauging. 

The  import  rate  is  charged  upon  the  gross  weight,  and  includes  landing,  wharfage,  and  housing,  oi 
piling  on  the  quay,  or  loading  from  the  landing  scale,  and  furnishing  the  landing  weights  or  tales ;  to  be 
paid  before  the  delivery  of  any  part  of  an  entry  can  take  place. 

The  charges  for  reweighing,  rehousing,  unhousing  and  loading,  or  repiling,  are  each  one  third  of  the 
import  rate  ;  those  for  unhousing  or  unpiling,  wharfage  and  shipping,  the  same  as  the  import  rate ;  when 
not  otherwise  specified. 

Table  of  Kates  and  Charqes  on  Goods  imported  into  the  London  Docks. 


-J 

Rent.                      1 

Goods  imported. 

li 

Rent.                       1 

Goods  imported. 

II 

Per 
Week. 

Per 
Week. 

Quantities,  &c. 

J~ 

Quantities,  \c. 

Per 

<.   d. 

"7~ 

d. 

Per 

Per 

<.  d. 

,. 

d. 

Per 

AJkanet  root               -    cwt. 

0    6 

0 

1 

cwt. 

Arsenic           -            -      ton 

5    0 

0 

4 

ton 

Almomls,  from  Africa,   ton 

4    6 

0 

4 

ton 

Asafcctida           -        -    cwt. 

0    f. 

0 

gl 

cwt. 

in  boxes  and  barrels,  cwt. 

0    6 

i 

0 

100  boxes 

Ashes,  from  America,      ton 

3    0 

0 

cask 

1 

3 

100  half  boxes 

Russia            -          -      ton 

3    0 

0 

2 

cask 

0 

2 

brl.  2cwt.  2qrs.to3cwt. 

Odessa               -          -  ton 

3    0 

0 

3 

ton 

0 

Oh 

i  barrel 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 

shell            -             -    cwt. 

0    9 

0 

2 

large  bale 

shipping,  2«.  per  ton. 

0 

U 

small  bale 

Asphaltum          -        -      ton 

5    0 

0 

6 

ton 

0 

1 

half  bale  or  seron  4  to 

1.J  cwt. 
score  gourds 

Aloes,  In  Rourda           -    ton 

8    0 

0 

Unhousing, 
WTiarfnpe,  and 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

Shipping. 

30*.  per  ton  nett. 

Bacon       -         -    hogshead 

2    0 

0 

3 

In  chests  or  casks      -    ton 

6    0 

0 

1 

packaRe  under  3  cwt. 

bale 

0    6 

0 

1 

0    f> 

or  a  consolitiated  rate  of 

0 

n 

ditto  3  A:  under  5  cwt. 

side 

0    2i 

0 

<H 

0   14 

0    6 

2O5.  per  ton  nett. 

0 

2 

ditto  .'■>  ^  umler  S  cwt. 

middles,  3  cwt.          tierce 

0    8? 

0 

r 

0 

3 

ditto  8  cwt.  &  upwards 

ditto,  1  to  2  cwt.     -    cask 

0    6* 

0 

04 

0    4 

Alum               -              •    ton 

3    6 

0 

3 

ton 

Alva  marina, 

Baggage,  including  delivery 

in  bales  press-parked,  ton 

3    0 

0 

4 

ton 

and  one  week's  rent. 

in  bags  not  press-packed. 

presents,  samples,  parcels 

ton 

5    0 

0 

6 

ton 

of    papers,    and     other 

Amber  and  beads,    packape 

1    6 

0 

1 

box  or  case 

small  articles,   package 

0    C 

0 

1 

package 

AmUrj^ris,  in  boxes  or  kci,'S 
packaRe 

1    6 

0 

3 

pai-kape 

cases,  trunks,  boxes,  bun- 
dles   of    bedding,    and 

\A 

1" 

H 

package 

Anchovies           -        -    cwt. 

0    9 

1 

3 

1(K)  brls.  or  double  brls. 
lOOkera 

wearing  apparel,p.ickage 
middle-sized     ditto,    and 

b  c 

s 

0 

(IJ  cask  under  IJ  cwt. 

chests              -    package 
larger    packages   in    pro. 

2    0 

0 

2 

package 

Angelica  root                -    ton 

5    0 

0 

I     barrel 

0 

2     tierce 

portion. 

0 

3  :  hoc^head 

Bags,  empty    -          -    score 

0    2 

0 

?! 

2 
01 

score 

Aniseed            -             -    cwt. 

star               -              •    cwt- 
Annutto            •              -    ton 

or  a  consolidated  rate  ot 
Vti.  per  ton  nett  in  casks 

0    3 
0    41 
7    0 

0 
0 
0 

10 
7 

ton 
ton 

Balsam  capivi.  In  jars,  cwt. 
in  barrels     -          -    cwt. 

Peru,  in  jars           -    cwt. 
Cooper's   attendance   at 

1     IJ 

0  6 

1  1} 

0 
0 
0 
0 

■fcarrrf,  under  2  cwi. 
barrel,  3  cwt.  *  upward* 

jar 

in  lia-skets  or  small  pack- 

landing and  delivery  is  a 

ages           -           -    cwt. 

1    7J 

0 
0 

2 

Oi 

cask  3  to  8  cwt. 

mat  or    basket    1  cwt. 

separate  charge. 

Canada    -         -    package 

1    6 

0 

1 

package 

and  under                        Bamboos.    See  Cams. 

Antimony        -           -      ton 

.■i    0 
3    6 

0 
0 

4 

2 

ton                                        Bark,    oak,     in     bags     or 
ton                                      .        loose           -            -    ton 

5    0 

0 

4 

ton 

If  loose,  fillinR  and  weigh- 

infZt'ls.  per  ton. 

Apples           basket  or  barrel 

tierce 

hopihead 

0  6 

1  0 
1    6 

0 
0 
0 

P 

basket  or  barrel 

tierce 

hogshead 

in  casks        -           -    ton 

in    cases   about    I  cwt. 

2  qrs.        -         -    cwt. 

Jesuits*  or  Peruvian,  cwt. 

3    0 

0  6 

1  0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

1 
1 
0? 

ton 

chest 

A  chest  or  seron 

4  seron 

tou 

Argol           .                 -    ton 

0    0 

0 

1 

4 

C 

ton  in  CiLsks 

100  cases  under  2  cwt. 

Barilla,  loose    -           -    ton 

3    6 

2 

r> 

100  bajjs  or  cases  2  cwt. 
and  under  4  cwt. 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 
shipping,  3^.  per  ton. 

Arrow  root         -         -    ton 

7    6 

0 

7 

ton 

Filling  and  weighing,  'is. 

or  a  consolidated   rale   of 
405.    per     ton     nett     in 
ciisks,  or  30s.  in  tK>xes  or 

per  ton. 
in  serons        -            -    ton 
Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 

33 

0 

2 

ton 

chests. 

shipping, 2».  M.  per  Ion. 
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Goods  imported. 


Per     «. 

Baskets  -  -    bale    3 

ii  bale     1 
larf;e  bundle     I 
small  bundle  I  0 
Ueadst  jet>  or  other  kinds,  1 

not  de->ciibed         package     1 
Beans,  in  bags  -    ba^  j  0 

castor  -  -    c  " 

Beef  and  pork  -    tierce 

barrel 
tub,  kit,  or  half  barrel 
Berries,  juniper  -    ton 


ton 


*,  rf. ;         Per 

0  3  I  bale 

0  li  4  I'ale 

0  1  I  larKC  bundle 

U  OV  small  bundle 

0  1  !  package 


I  100  barrels 
I  100  barrels 

ino  ba^s  under  2  cw 
I  100  bat;s2  to  1  cwt. 


5    0     0    5  I  ton 


Bmes 

I  baf^s 
Books 


.     1,000 
-    bag    0    6 
-    cwt. 


0   ov 


Boracic  acid  •  -  ton 
Borax,  ri>ugh  or  refined,  ton 
Bottles,  empty  glass  pross 
Brass        -  •    ton 

Brimstone,  loose  -    tori 

UnhoiLsing,  wharfage,  and 

shipping,  3«.  per  ton. 
Filling  and  weighing,  2j. 

per  ton. 
in  casks  or  cases        •    ton 
Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 
shipping,  2^.  Od,  per  ton. 

Bristles,  in  packages  above 

i  cwt.  -  -    ton 

under  5  cwt.  -    ton 

Bronze  -  case 

case 

Bucco  leaves  ■     cwt. 

Bugles  -  -    ton 

Bullion  -    cask  or  case 

small  package 
smaller  packages,  not 
exceeding  5/.  in  value. 
Burr  stones.    See  Stone. 
Butter,  foreign, 
Kriesland  or  Holstein, 
landing,    wharfage,     and 
housing,     or      loading, 
and  furnishing  landing 
weif^hts  to   the  import- 
ers        -  -     ^cask 
the  like       -  half  qr.  ca>k 
Loading  from   the  ware- 
house. Id.  per  cask. 
Weighing  on  di-livery,  if 
rf(iuired,and  fiimishing 
delivery  weights   to  the 
buver,  \d.  per  cask. 
Emden  or  Holland, 
landing,    wharfage,    and 
housing      or      loading, 
and  furnishing  landing 
weights  -    tirkin 
Loading    from  the  w 
house,  ,^rf.  per  lirkin 
Weiglung     on     delivery, 
when  required,  ^d.   per 
firkin. 
Irish        -        score  firkins 
^V'eig!ling    xi\tox\  delivery, 

\d.  per  cask  or  firkin. 
Unhouslng,  wharfage,  and 
shippmg,   \^d.  per  cask 
or  firkin, 
allies,  iron        -  -    ton 

hempen  -  -     ton 

coir  -  -    ton 

-    package 


keg 

bai?  or  barrel 

1,000 

bag 

bale  or  box 

package  or  chest 

ton 

ton 


3    0     0    1     grow 


0    3  Ion  in  casks 

,84  100casesofabout2cwt. 

;  4    2  100  boxes  about  1  cwt. 

!  2    1  100  boxes  about  66  lbs. 


6    Si 


-  cwt. 
atcd  rate  of 
,vt.  nett. 


Cambric 
Camels'  hair 

ur  a  ronsolic 
\a.  Hd.  i>er 
Canes,  common  rattan, 

1,000 
or  a  consolidated   rate  of 

3*.  Gd.  per  1,000. 

ground        -  -    l/KK) 

reed,  in  bundles,  2^  each 

100  bundles 

whanghee,  bamboo,    and 

Jumbo  -        1,000 

Canilla  alba  -         cwt 

or  a  consolidated  rale  of 

If.  ad.  per  cwt.  nett. 

Cantharides        -        -    cwt. 


Capers 


Cards,  playing         pi^kage 

smnll  porkaff^ 

Cardamcras    -  -    c-wt- 

b-4{ 


6     ton 

6    ton 
2     c^se 
1     box 
0    IJ  case  or  barrel  2  cwt. 
case  3  to  5  cwt. 
9     ton 


No  rent  or  watch- 


mg 


.ill 


l'J*J 


charged  if  taktn 
away  from  the 
quay  within  six 
working  davs 
from  the  period 
of  the  importing 
ship  breaking 
bulk. 
IVatching  on  the 
quat/s,  after  the 
expiration  of  one 
week,  per  nitjht. 


of  ca^ks 


s.  d. 


Not  exceeding 
2.5  -  -  -  0  6 
26  &  not  50  0  9 
51  _  7r,  1  0 
76    —  100  1   6 

On    any    number 
above"   lOo, 
10/      like  proporl 


0  lOi   0    2  I  fcale  or  case 
0    6  I  0  10^  ton 


1    6     0    H  1>000 


4    0 
6    3 


0  03 


1,000 

100  bundles 

1,000 


Per 

Carpets,  bale  above  70 square 
yards 
ballot,  under  70  square 
yards 

Carraway  seed  -    ton 

Cashew  nuts  -    cwt. 

Ca!.!t»  landed  empty,  or  cask 
rase?,  if  not  delivered  with- 
in 6  days    (and    includes 
delivery) 
butt,  pipe,  or  puncheon 
smaller  eask  or  case 
N.lt.~U    taken    away 
within  6  davs,  half  the 
above  charges,  and  no 
rent, 
wine  or  spirit,-  small  ul- 
lages (including  turning 
over  the  contents,  storing 
and  deliver))  each 

Cassia  lignea  -    cwt. 

buds  -  -    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

Is.  Gd.  per  cwt.  nett. 

fistula  -  -    cwt. 

Castor  beans       -        •      ton 

Castorum,  keg  or  small  box 

Catlings         -    case  or  chest 

Caviare  -        -  package 

Chaises   or   carriages,  with 

2  wheels        -  -  each 

4  ditto  -  -  each 

Chalk,  French  •     ton 

Chassum  -  -    bale 

Cheese,  foreign  •     ton 


Landing,  wharfage,  and 
housing,  or  loading, 
and  furnishing  landing 
weights   to  the  imjwrt- 


Tuming,  each  time,  per 
ton,  9d, 


0    6     0  1 

I  1  G 

0    2i    4  0 

I  2  0 

4  2 

0    6    fo  C- 

0    9    i  "•' 


2    4^    0  10 


O    3    case  or  cask  undor4  cwt. 
0    4  :  cate  or  cask  4  and  under 

I      8  cwt. 
0    6     case  or  ca'.k  8  cwt.  and 
upwards 


0    3     0    6     butt 


0    4 


0    14  chest 
0    1     hag 


ho[;>head 

barrel 

package 

all  paikagc 


ghmg,  per 


Unhousing    and    loading, 

per  ton.  Is.  4d. 
in  tub  or  case  -    cwt- 


Chicoree,  under  1  cwt.  2  qrs. 

case  01  cask 

under  3  cwt.  case  or  cask 

3  and  under  5  cwt.  case 

or  cask 

5  cwt.  and  above,  cask 

Chillies  -  -    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

It.  per  cwt.  nett. 

China  root        -  -    cwt. 

China    ware  ot    porcelain^ 

small  case 

box 

Chiravcta        -  cwt. 

(hocohiic      -  box 

Cinnabar  -  -    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

4*  6./.  per  cwt.  nett. 

Cinnamon        -  -    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

3«.  per  cwt.  nett. 

Citron,  in  salt       -        -  pip<» 

hogshead 

Cooper's    attendance  i»  j 

separate  charge, 
preserve*!.   See  Succadcs. 
Clocks,  wooden  -    chest 

Cloth,  woollen,  case  or  large 

bale    2    0     0    3 
from  S  to  12  pieces,  ordi 

nary  bale 
under  S  pieces,  small  bale    10     0    lA 
Cloves  -  .    cwt.     0   8i   0    1 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of;  l 

2-».  3d.  iwr  cwt.  nett- 
Cobalt  -  .      ton    .^    O  '  0    .^ 

Cochineal  -         .    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated   rate  of 

3«.  per  cwt. 
duKt 
Cocoa  and  cofTee,  all  kinds, 
cwt. 
or    a    consolidated    rate, 
in  casl;s,  \s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
nett ;  in  bags,  1*.  'id.  per 
cwt.  m-tt. 
Cocque  de  |»erle  cbrst 

C(»cidu»  Indicus         ■    cwt. 
or  a  consolidated   rate  of 
1j.  Gd.  per  cwt.  nett. 


d.\         Per 

I 
2    0  I  0    4    bale 

1    4A    0    2     ballot 
5    0     0    5     ton 
0    G  I  0    Oi  cwt. 


0    1  I  butt,  pipe,  or  puncheon 
0   0.^ '  smaller  ca&k  or  case 


0    6     0    03 


0    9  I  0    U 

•  ]*' 

0  no  6 


0  u    u  u^ 


ton,  in  chests 
100  bags 


keg  or  small  box 
case  or  chest 
packa{;e 


bale 

To  be  housed  in  a  well 
lighted  and  ventilated 
warehouse,  with  the 
use  of  scaHbldinK,U|ion 
which  the  cheese  will 
be  stowed,  so  as  to 
admit  of  sttoAT^tti  and 
conveniens  irxamin- 
ation;  and  the  rent  to 
commence  after  one 
week  from  the  day  of 
landing. 

N.  B.  -  iy  this  mode  of 
stowage  and  well  re- 
taliated ventilation, the 
loss  in  weight  u.suaily 
sustained  upon  hous- 
ing will  he  materjaflv 
diminished. 

tub  or  case 

loi)  small  ditto 

UK)  sacks 


cwt. 

case 

smoll  ca.sc 

box 

cask  or  case 

box 

ton 


chcsl 

case  or  large  bale 

onlinary  bale 
small  bale 
cwt. 


100  bags 


2   I  4 
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Goods  imported. 


BA      Per 


Goods  imported. 


Per  I 
Week. 


Quantities,  &c* 


ri 


OlOi    0    1 


Per 
Coir,     unwrouf^t,      press- 
packed  -  -    ton 
rope,  under  6  inches  girth. 


Coker  nuts        -  -    100 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 
3t.  4,/.  per  100. 
Coloquintida       -        -    cwt. 


CoIuml>o  root  -    cwt. 

Copiier  -  too 

NVliarf.ige    and    shipping 

copper  slabs,  when  piled 

on  the  quay,  3j.  4tl.  per 


Copperas        -  •      ton 

Coquilla  nuts  -  1,000 

Counting  the  whole  parcel 
is  a  separate  cliarge. 
Coral,  framnents        -    cwt.  1  0    7J    0    3 
beads  -  -     case     *     -  '  "    « 

box 
Cordaffe,  hempen,  under  6  i 
inches  -  •      ton  i 

Cork        -  -         -      ton  ' 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and  I 
shipping,  4«.  per  ton- 
Corks  -  -    cwt. 


4     ton 
3     100 


Fish,  cod 
herrings 
mackerel 


'    case  or  cask  3  cwt.  and 
I     upwards. 


Cornelians  and  beads,  chest 
box 
Corpses  -  -  each  _.    _ 

Cortex  U'intoranus    -    cwt.     0    6     0   0| 
or  a  con>;oUdated  rate  of ' 
Is.  dJ.  p-r  cwt.  nett. 
Cotton  goous  •    bale  1X6     0    2  i  bale 

box  or  case  I  1    0     0    Ij'  box  or  case 
trunk  '09     Oil  trun' 
Cotton  wool,  press-pckd.cwt.  j  0    3  j  0    5  1  ton 
not  press-|>acked    -    cwt.     0   4^    0    6 
or  a  consolidated  rate  on  I 

press- p;icked,  9J.  per 
cwt.  nett;  not  press- 
parked.  Is.  per  cwt>  nett. 
Coiton  yam 


case  or  cask 

case 

box 


ton  under  cover 


bag  1  cwt. 
Oi!  bag  36  lbs. 
hogshead 
chest 
box 


Cowhaje 

-    cwt. 

-    ton 

:ows 

-   each 

Cranberries 

-      kes 

barrel 

Cream  of  tartar 

ton 

Ciihebs 

-    cwt. 

Cummin  seed 

-    cwt. 

0   5i'  0 
0    6  1  0 

5    0:0    3~1  ton 


1     bale 
0\  cwt. 


5    0  10    6     ton 


0    2  1  cask  under  13  cwt. 


Currants  23  cwt.  and  up- 
wards -  -    buit 
13  to  23  cwt.  -   butt 
y  to  15  cwt.            -   pipe 
3  to   9  cwt.         -  carotel 
Deals.    See  IVood  Goods. 
I>eer     -           -           -   each 
Diamonds  -           •  package 
Dragons'  blood           -    cwt. 
Drip'.ioncs       -           -   each 
Dserto^er         -         -      ton 
or  a  consolidated  rate  of 
H*.  itil.  |>er  ton  nett. 
Eau  de  Co'-o^fne         -     ca.se 
small  case 
Kffgs        -         -           -     box 
Elephants*  teeth.   9eelvort/. 
Jimery  stone.     See  Stvne. 
Ksscn'cts,    1   cwt.  and    up- 


Unhousing 

and 

Loading. 


0    4 


16     0    2 

1    6  !  0    3  package 

0    6     0   OA  cwt. 

0    9     0    Oj  each 

■^  ton 


case 

small  case 
box 


-    cwt.  I  0    9  10    1 


ca?e 

0    2    small  case 
0    1  I  cask  about  t  cwt. 
0    l\\  cask  above  CJ  cwt. 


case 
box 
cwt. 


from  Ircl'ind        -  -      I 

ostrich        -        -  package  ' 

vulture,  not  exceeding  2 

cwi.         -         -  pncka^c 

not  exceeding  5U  tbs.  bag  , 


JFigs,  3  qrs.  to  1  cwt.  1  qr.,     ' 
chest 
al>out  56  lbs.  X  chest 

Ichest  — 2S  lbs.  score 
arums         -  -    score 

k  and  ^  drums  -  score 
naif  qr- drums  -  score 
tajmeis         -  -    store 


0  10^ 


0  lii  case 

0  1     '»<>« 

0  1   I  small  bale 

0  U'  bag  li  and  under  2  c 


-  tieice 

-  barrel 

-  tierce 


stock,  or  sturgeon     1,000 


not  otlienvise  described, 

tierce 

barrel 

box 

roes  -  -    barrel 

Flax  (including  weighing}, 

ton 

If  sold  from  landing  scale, 

to    importer,    per   ton, 

34.  Gd-;  to  buyers,  ditto, 

U.  €d, 

Unhousing,  wharfege,  and 

shipping, -li-Ct/.  p«rton 

Flour        -  -        -      ton 

including  delivery  by  land 

or  water. 
Repiling,  U.  per  ton. 
Weighing  on  delivery,  if 
required.  Id.  per  barrel 
or  chest. 
Flowers,  arii6cial       -    case 
box 
Forest     seeds,      nuts     and 
acorns        -  -     barrel 

Frankincense    -        -    chest 
Fruit.     See   the   species  of 

fruit. 
Furniture,  very  large  case 

ordinary  case 

middling  case 

intermediate  package 

small  case 

Furs.    See  Skins. 

Galangal  -  -  cwt. 

Galbanum        -  •    cwt. 

Galls  -  -    cwt. 

Gamboge        -  -    cwt. 

Gentian  root     -         -      ton 

Ginger  -  -    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of, 

in  casks.  Is.  6d.  per  cwt. 

nett;    in  bags,    U.  2d. 


0    3^ 


do- 


ton 


Glass    -       -     cask  or  chest  | 

case 

box  ^ 

Glue       -         -  -      ton  j 

Granilla  •  -    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate   of 

35.  per  cwt.  nett. 

Grapes  -  -      box  . 

jar  j 

(Jrease    .         -  -      ton  1 


,  chests  or  cask-s  from 

Africa  -  -      ton 

in  cases,  chests,  or  barrels, 

firora  other  places     cut. 

loose  or  in  hogsheads   ton 

Guns,   canronaaes,    6   cwt. 

and  upwards  -        -    each 

Other  sizes  are  charged  in 

p.oportion. 

Hair,    horse,    ox,    or  cow, 


Per 

ton 

100  tierces 
1 00  borre's 
100  tierces 
100  kits 
1 ,000  stock 
lou  kegs  sturgeon 
loo  barrels  stock  or  tCur. 
geon 


100  tierces 
100  barrels 
100  boxes 
100  barrels 


0  10 


large  case 
^     ordinary  caso 
0    2  I  middling  case 
0    Ik  intermediate  package 
0    1=""-"  — 


0  0\  cwt. 
0  Of  cwt. 
0  10  ton 
0  0\  cwt. 
0  10  **^" 
0    6     toil 


nail  case 


barrel 

cask  or  tlicst 

case 

box 


100  l>oxes 
2    6     100  jars 


0    li  chest  or  case 
0    oX  barrel 
0    4    ' 


1    CO    2     package 


I'nhsg 

I    and 

I.nd:;. 

0    bl 


ba;;  not  exceeding  50  lbs. 

Rent 
per  \V'eek 


!!  6  0  6  1 

2  6  (I  li  •  I 

1  fi  n  fi  V 

1  fi  0  fi  I 

1  «  u  t  J 


Hams 


bile  under  3  cwt. 
0    IJ  bale  .1  and  under  5 cwt. 
0    2     b:ile  5  cwt.  and  upwKd» 
n   Oi'  cwt.  loose 
0    2    bale 


Unhsff. 
Whfue, 
I     and 
Shi|)g. 

J<».'rf. 
1  6 
0    8 


0    ."? 


-    hflssbe.nd  ,  2  0 

tierce  '  1  6 

barrtl  or  basket    0  C 

loose    -  -  -    each  '  0  0^    0   Oj'  each 

Hats,  Leghorn       -    lOdoz.  |0  6     0    lil"'.'""" 


h09>bead 
tierce 


10    4     barrel  or  basket 


chip         -    tubofSOdoz. 
Hcl  ebore  root  ■     cwt. 

Hefui)  (including  weighing) 
ton 
If  sold  from  landing  scale: 
to  im]iorler,  ten  3#.  6d.  ; 
to  buyer,  ton  1«. 
Weighing    in    the  ware- 
house,  ton,  2«. 
I     I^oadint;,  ton,  2«. 

Vnhousing,  wharfage,  and 
shii'it^ng.  1*.  per  ton. 


1    6 


0    2  i  niiddlingcascorpackage 
0    4  I  lanic  c.Vic  or  package 
0    2  I  I^b  of  SU  dozen 
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Goods  imported. 


Per  1 

Hemp  —  coitiimud,  | 

press-packfd  -      ton  ' 

cotHlla,  hemp  or  flax    ton 


If 


W 


ria^Ji 


from    landin;; 

scale: 
to  importer,  ton  o$. 
to  Imytr,  ton  Is. 

hin^;,  2s,  per 


"C. 


\liarfa! 

^liippinj;,  5«.  per  ten. 

<  ■     sotidatett     rate,    on 

i;.-Ki      India,      press- 

packcd,  11  J.  per  ton. 

Jlides,  lioi&e   •  bale  or  chest 


2   8^ 


loo^        _         _        -    each  j  0    0^ 

from  Hambro*,  drv      I(»0  I  7    t]  i  \ 
bundle  0^2  hides  I  0    3 

horse,  ox,  cow,  or  buf- 
falo, wet  salted    -    tach    0    1^ 

ox,  cow,  or  Jaila^o,  witt 
shoit  horns  -  each 

other  hides,  not  enumo- 
rated,  drv,  or  dry  ^Ittd 
averaging  more  than  2'^ 
lbs.  -  -    each     0    li 

do.  avoracing  12  lbs.  and 
nolexcewlin-221bs.l00 

do.  7  lbs.  and  under  12  lbs- 

ion 

do.  uni'erTlbs.        -    100 
in  bales, aiioutScwt.    bile 

about  Icwt.     ii.de  |  1 
small  bale     1 
lo.h  -     laleorthest 

Uney  -  -    cwi.     0 


-    cwt. 


tToofs 
Hopsi        . 

Horrs,    and  horn   tips,    or 
I    pUtc^,  including  counlinp 

I        in  packages     .    -    cwt. 
{     harl,    Rta.^,  or    d«cr, 
I  100  pair 

in  bz:Ies  under  2  cwt. 

bale 

2  cwt.  and  above      bale 

Horses       -        -  .    each 

'alap  -  .    cwt. 

'ewcllcry      -       -    package 

box 

ndian  rubber,  hhd.  or  pipe 

2  to  4  cwt.  lase 

1  to  2  cwt.  case 

barrel 


l005^4 


cwt. 


Indian  corn  -  -  bag 
ndigo,not  East  India,  cwt. 
or  a  consolidated  rate  of 
"  V 


iTliZ 


India,  in  chests  rwt. 
I  consolidated    rale, 
icludine    all     opera- 
ans  incident  on   tar- 
raising,    repnck- 
vtowing.  and  at- 
lance     whilst      on 
V,    nailing    down, 
UL',      and      piling 
>,  uf  17«.  u(/.  per 


ron   (including   weighing], 

if  landed    for  tr-msit,  and 
not  wtHtrbid         -      ton 
when  shipprd  from  land- 
ing si  ale  (including  de- 
Iivt'r>)        -  -      ton 

Unpiling,  witarfage,  and 
shipping,wtthout  weigh* 
'ig,  2<.  M.  per  ton. 

ighed  on  board, 
ng  use  of  scalex 
-ighu),    is.    per 


Whvu  1 


old  .  -      ton 

ore  -  -      (on 

steam     engines,    boilers, 
c>hnders,      and     otiier 
li.avy  marhincry,       ton 
if    discharged    from     the 
vesjiul    into  craft,    with- 
out landing  or    weigh- 
ing -  .      ton 
IsinglaM        -              -    cwt. 
Ivory                 ,            -    cwt.  I 
>'  I  nk,  or  old  rope      •      ton 
lute,  preAspncked     -      ton 
onsolidated  rate  of 
per  ton  ne!t.  | 


0   r. 


containing  lAOorundei 

larger  bale  in  proportio 

100 

1 00 

100 

100  hides 

100 


OlOi 


0    6 
0    6 
0    3 
0     1' 
0    1 
f)    .T 

100 
mo 

bale 
bale 

M.iall  bale 
bale  or  chest 

(1     1 

barrel 

0    l).J 
0  10 
0     2 
0     1 

koK  or  jar 
ton 
bag 
IKjeket 

0  in 
0   5 
0  ()', 

ton  horns 
ton  tips 
bag 

0   3 

100  pair 

0   1 
0  1', 

bale 
bale 

0   1 
0  nj 
0  3 
II  'i 
0  4 
0   1 

hale  about  3  rwt. 

bale  about  li  cwt 

package 

box 

hogshead  or  pipe 

(1  1 

0    0' 

0   1 
0  0^ 

case 

barrel 

CWI.  in  bottle 

cwt.  solid 

has 

0    IJ  chest 


cask 
0    14  case 
0    1    box  or  keg 
0  lU  I  ton 

0    1    ton 

0    1    Ion 


none  if  sbipprd  within  one 
week  from  the  last  day 
of  landing. 


0    S    .on 
0    2  ,  ,on 


0  lOi 

0  lot 

0  in 

ton 

0    1 

cwl 

3   r. 

1)    3 

14.I1 

4    0 

U     1 

ton 

Goodi  imported. 


£-    W'St.l         Quantities,  &c. 


Kelp 
Filling  and  ' 


iighing,  5!». 
-   package 


chest 
se  cr  box 
-  chest 
box 
bladder 


Lac  dve  or  lake 
Lace  ■     .         -    < 
I-acquered  ware 


Lard 
Lead 

Unpiling,  wharfage,  and 

snipping,  If.  Sti.  per  ton. 

ore  -  -      ton 

black  -  .      ton 

white         -  -      ton 

Leather,    foreign     (tanned) 

bale 

demi      -  .         -    bale 

loose  -  -      ton 

Irish  (tanned)  bale,  under 


bale,  1  cwt.  to  2  cwl. 
bale,  '.i  cut.  to  I  cwt. 
small  or  middling  crate 
lar;;e  crate 


f.einons.    See  Oram; 

^. 

Lcxia    - 

ton 

Limes 

barrel 

Lime  juice       -    100 

gallons 

J.avmg  up  to  gauge,  and 

cooper's    attend.! 

ice    at 

landing    and     d 

elivery. 

form  a  separate  charge. 

Linen,  German  • 

-    bale 

A  bale 
J  bale 

loose  or  in  bags 

-    roll 

chest 

J  chest 
J  chest 

Russia 

-    bale 

i  bale,    contain 

■•c    10 

pieces,  or  boarded  bale 

i  lale 

crash       •    - 

-    bale 

*  bale 
if  bale 

sail  cloth       -    bol 

or  roll 

mats,  2  pieces 

-    each 

Iri^h    -       -    case 

or  bale 

box  or 

bundle 

sam 

pie  box 

Linseed.    See  Whmt 

cakes 

ton 

Liquorice 

-    cwt. 

root 

-    cw  t. 

Mace 

-    cwt. 

or  3  consolidated 

rate  of 

3«.  per  cwt. 

Madder 

ton 

roots 

-    cwt. 

Afaitlen  hair     - 

-    bale 

Manna 

-    cwt. 

Marbles 

Marble  baths     - 

-    each 

■ulpturtd  works  of  art : 
import    rate    according 


blocks,  under  '2  tons,    ton 
above  2  tons  .    ton 

above  10  tons  -    ton 


0    03    0    6 


0    9     0    OS 


0    8i  0    1 
0    IJ,  1     0 


74   0 
of   n 


0  74  0 
0  IJ  1 
0    3  I  2 


0    3i    0     1 


1     0  j  0    li 


I     0      0 
0  lllj    0 


A    0     0    6 


case 

barrel 

box 

chest 

case'or  box 

chest 

box 

lOu  bladders 

ton 


bale 
bale 
ton* 

bale  under  1  cwt. 
balel  to  2  cwt. 
bale  2  to  4  cwt. 
small  or  middling  crate 
large  crate 

ton 


barrel 
pundieon 
nogshead 
barrel 


bale 
i  bale 
I  bale 
100  rolls 
ihest 
4  chest 
}  chest 
bale 

ibale 
I  bale 
bale 

4  bale 

5  bale 

K«l  bolls  or  rolls 
100  mats  (2  pieces) 
case  or  bale 
box  or  bundle 
Mtnple  box 


case  or  barrel 

loose,  ton 

bale  under  2  cwl. 


ton 


1  bale  under  3  cwt.  2  qrs. 
14  hale  3  cwt.  2  qrs.  and 

under  6  cwt. 

2  bale  5  cwt.  and  upwards 
1     bale 

chest  or  cask 


ton 

each 

ton 


case 

small  case 
ca;-e 


Del 

vercd    1 

to  Craft, per) 

Ton 

of  V.') 

aim 

sorl2 

ul.i 

:  Feet. 

t. 

il. 

3 

0 

r, 

0 

111 

0 

WTiarfiige 

and 
Shipping. 


Mastic 

Mats 

.      100 

Indian 

-   chest 

1    H   0    « 


cafe  or  chest  abt.  5  cwt. 

lOf)  bundles 

chest 


from  com  ve$st]«,  bundle 

oflo 

llellverv  bv  lar.il,  Arf    per  I 

bmidle;bj   u.i  er,   1,;. 

per  lundle.  | 

Melting  pots       .       .    cask 

MInern's  .  .    r«,.n 

Moll. 

Mnia 

Dock- 
Moss,  rock  or  Iceland,    ton  | 


0    y     0    1  ■  box 

I 
0    2     Of.,  100  bundles 


ryam 


11 VW  Iiitlia  I 


0  0  4  c.nk 
0  0  2  case 
74  0    1  I  bale 


Arotlirr-n'-p'>-rl,  «l'ell«,  Ion    7 
or  n   oinilldated  r.-'tr  of | 
IS.,  dl.  ler  Ion  mil. 


0  9  I  ton, in  bags 

1  fi     IilOc;isks.ibonl81Ibs. 
3    0  '  ll«l  casks  about  2  cwt. 


ch'sts    If.     11    S 


4.90 
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Goods  imported. 

Per 

i' 

Rent. 

Goods  imported. 

la 

Rent.                      1 

Per 
V'cek.          Quanuiies,  ate. 

Per 
kVeek. 

Quantities,  Sic. 

s.  d. 

,.  d.\        Pa- 

Per\ 

..  d. 

:    d. 

Ptr 

Miinjeet,  in  bales           cwi. 

U    6 

0    Oi  cwu 

Orrice  root         •        -  cwt. 

0    3 

0    3 

hogshead 

in  -i  LOiisoIiilated  rate   of 

1 

0    2 

tieroe 

i#.  oJ.  per  cwt.  nelt. 

0    1 

barrel  or  seron 

in  bundles          -        -  cwt* 

0    9 

0   0§ 

cwt. 

Orsidew    .  .         .  package 

1    6 

0    3 

large  case 

or  a  consolidated   rate  of 

1 

0    2 

small  case 

2*.  per  cwt.  nett. 

Otto  of  roses          -  package 

2    6 

?„. 

iMuik              -             -  chest 

1     6 

0    2 

chist 

middling  package 

1    6 

i.0  4 

package 

box 

1    0 

0    1 

boi 

small  package 

1    0 

J 

Mjrabolam          -        -  cwt- 

0    4i 

0    Oi 

cwt. 

Oxen        -           -         -  each  10    0  1 

Mvrrh            -               -  cwt. 

0    6 

0    Oi 

cwt. 

Paddy,  in  bulk        -  quarter 

0  10  1 

0    1    quarter 

Nails                     -          -  cwt- 

0    3 

0    0*  barrel  or  Dag                     i 

Paper           -         -        -  cwt. 

0    6 

0  10    ton 

Nail  keen          -           -  chest 

1     3 

0    1  1    ' 

chest 

Pearl  barley             -       -  keg 

0    3 

0    Oi  keg 
0    0^  barrel 

Natron,  loose          -        -  ton 

3    6 

0    3  1 

ton 

barrel 

0    6 

Filling  and  weighing,  2«. 

Peas             -  tierce  or  barrel 

0    9 

(1    1  ;  tierce  or  bairel 

par  ton. 

bag 

0    41 

2    6 

100  bags 

NutiiieRs           -           -  cwt. 

0    6 

0  10 

ton 

Pepper  (unsifted)           •  ton 

3    0 

0    6 

ton 

or   a  consolidated  rate  of 

or  a  consolidated    rate  of 

Is.Gd.  percwi.  nett. 

9(i. per  cwt.  nett;  or  of 
2«.  ill.  per  cwt.  nett,  in- 

Nuts              -           -  bushel 

0    2i 

4    0 

100  sacks 

barrel 

0    4j 

0    1 

barrel 

cluding  ordinary-  sifting 

bag  or  sack 

0    4^ 

2    0 

100  bags 

and  bagging 

. 

0    1 

bag  of  317  lbs.  nett 

castania         -       -  bushel 

r^ 

1    0 

100  bushels 

long  or  Cayenne       •  cwt. 

0    6 

0    7 

ton 

Nux  vomica          -        -  cwt 

0    OJ 

cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

(Mkuni                -            -    ton 

5    0 

0    4 

ton 

1».  per  cwt.  nett. 

Oatmeal,  about  2^  cwt.|  in- 

Piano-fortes       -         •  each 

4    6 

0    6 

each 

cluding  delivery      -   ton 

4    9 

0    2J 

ton,  if  not  cleared  within 

Piccaba             -           -  cwt. 

0    S 

0    4 

ton 

M'eighing  for  delivery.  Id. 

U   days   of   breaking 

Pickles           -  dozen  bottles 

0    2i 
0    Oi 

0    Oi 

dozen  bottles 

per  sack  or  barrel. 

bulk. 

in  barrels                -  gallon 

0    1 

barrel 

Ochre         -           -        -  ton 

3    9 

0    4 

ton 

large  bottles  or  jars. 

Oil,  bay           -               -  cask 

1    0 

0    1 

cask 

under  2  gallons  -  gallon 

0    li 

0    Oj 

bottle  or  iar 

castor               -          -  cwt. 

0    6 

0    3 

puncheon  or  hhd. 

2  and  under  b  do.,  gallon 

0    1 

0    a  j  bottle  or  jar                      1 

1    3 

ton,  in  jars  or  duppers 

5  and  upwards    -  gallon 

0    OJ 

0    0     bottle  or  iar                      1 

0    2 

tierce 

Pictures,    large  bale  or  ca.se 

4  e' 

0    6 

large  bale  or  case 

0     1 

barrel  under  2  cwt. 

middling  bale  or  case 

3    0 

0    4 

middling  bale  or  case 

0    iV  barrel  above  2  cwt. 

small  bale  or  case 

1     6 

0    3 

small  bale  or  case 

0    Oj  case  lU  bottles 

Piece  goods         -          -  bale 

1     3 

0    14 

bale 

chemical,  1  cwt.  and  up- 

Pill boxes               -  large  vat 

4     6 

0    G 

large  rat 

wards        -        -  package 

2    0)04     large  case 

small  vat 

3    0 

0    4 

small  vat 

under  1  cwt.    -  package 

1    6  1  0    2  1  small  case 

Pimento         -               -  cwt. 

0     6 

0    6 

Ion                                1 

1           1 

or  a  consolidated  rate. 

in  bags        -  1*.  2rf.  cwt. 

Per  Tun  of  252  Imp.  Gals. 

in  casks      .  1».  M.  cwt. 
Pink  root             -         •  cwt. 
Pitch           -           -        -  ton 

0    6 

2    6 

0    2 
3    0 

bale 

100  barrels 

OUve 

N  wfound 

in 

Fish. 

land. 

Plaster  of  Paris              -  ton 

3    0 

0    2 

ton 

Casks. 

Plums,  Portugal,    in  boxes. 

t.    d. 

«.   d. 

«.   d. 

dozen 

0    9 

1    0 

100  boxes 

Landing,    wharfage,    and 

Porcelain           -          -  case 

1     6 

0    3 

case 

laving  up  to  gauge 
Coopers  attendance,  if  de. 

4    6 

3    0 

3    0 

small  case 

1    0 

0    2 

small  case 

Potatoes               -            -  ton 

3    6 

0    3 

ton 

livered  from  the  quay  - 

2    0 

2    0 

2    0 

Potash.    See  Ashct. 

Searching  and  lilling  up 

Preserves, 

(if  done) 

1     0 

1    0 

1     0 

under  28  lbs.        -package 

0    3 

) 

Jxiadmg  or  housing 

1     6 

1     6 

1     2 

2S  to  112  lbs.       -package 

0    G 

5.003 

cwt. 

Coojier's     attendance     at 

1  cwt.  &  upwards,  package 

0    G 

S 

housing,  and  at  delivery 

or  a  consolidated  r  ite. 

from  the  vault 

1    0 

1    0 

1     0 

under  2S  lbs.  package,  Od. 

Unhousing  and  loading  - 

1    6 

1    6 

1     6 

2Sloll21bs.      do.       U. 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 

shipping             - 
Rent  per  week 

Jv.B.— Fourteen  days 

4    G 
0    6 

3    0 
0    4 

3    0 
0    4 

112  lbs.  and  upwards, 
package,l«.per  cwt.  nett. 

Rent 

per 

Week. 

Unhsg 

and 
Ldng. 

«.     a. 

0     G 

0    3 

allowed  from  final  day  of 
landing  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  rent  ; 

Prunes  or  French  plums, 
about  8  cwt.,  hhd.  or  pun. 
5  to  7  cwt.           -      barrel 

1     6 
1    0 

».    rf. 

0    2  1  hhd.  or  pun. 
0     \\   barrel 

. 

but  the  Company  are  at 
liberty  to  house  6  days 
after  gauging,  unless  de- 
tained by  written  order 

2  to  r,  cwt.             -  i  barrel 

under  2  cwt.        -  ^  barrel 

about  1  cwt.,  containing 

boxes  or  cartoons  -  case 

0    9 
0    C 

0    G 

0    2 
0    2 

0    2 

0  r 

4     2 
0    1 

i  barrel 

luo 

case 

4            previouMT. 

about  £0  lbs.             -  box 

0    2 

0    G 

1    3 

luo 

1             Rfiuon'thequantityre- 
1          mainirg  will  he  charged 
j           from  the  cUy  of  the  vessel 

score 

about  28  lbs.         -  ^  chest 

0    li 

0    6 

1    0 

100 

1           breaking  bulk. 

Prassiatc  of  potash        -ton 

4    6 

Keiil 

V^k 
0    4 

ton 

\ 

Impt. 
Rate. 

Rent 

olive,  in  jars: 

».   rf. 

:    d. 

l'uri«            -             -  chest 

0    G 

0    1 

chest 

common  jars         -  cwt. 

0    Si 
0    Si 

0    3 

common  j.ir 

Pvrolignateof  lead       -ton 

5    0 

0    5 

ton 

A  jars           .            -  cwt. 
large  jars       -        -  cwt. 

0    2 

4  jar 

Oiias-sia             -            -  cwt. 

0    G 

0  03 

cwt. 

0    6 

U    6 

large  jar 

Quicksilver,  in  bottles,  bolt. 

0    3 

0    Oj 
0  0) 

bottle 

cases      containing      50 

containing  1  skin      -  case 

0    6 

case 

quart  bottles       -  case 
salad,    i    chest     of      30 

1    0 

0    3i 

score  ca-es 

QuUls           -         -        -    vat 

4    6 

0    4 

vat 

small  val 

3    0 

0    3 

small  Tat 

bottles 

0    6 

0    2i 

score  i  chests 

hogshead  or  barrel 

1     G 

0    3 

hogshead  or  barrel 

palm  and   cocoa  nut,  ton 

3    9 

U    4 

ton 

case 

2    0 

0    3 

case 

in  large  casks,  for  every 

bale 

0    6 

0    2 

bale 

cwt.  above  30  cwt. 

n  9 

Quinine,  sulphate    of,  con- 

1 

seed               -               -  tun 

6    0 

n   6 

tun 

taining  about  3  quarts,  case 

0    9 

0    \ 

case 

Oil  eke.  See  Linsred  Cakcj. 

Radix  contrayerva:      -  cwt. 

0    9 

0    « 

case 

OUbanum.  Sec  Gvm,  in  cases 
or  chests. 

scnekflc         •           -  barrel 
Rags  or  old  ropes          -  ton 

0    6 
3    0 

0    01 

0  3 

barre 

ton 

Olives,  about  12  galls.  J  brl. 

—  6     —    i  brl. 

-  n  -       keg 

0    4 
0    3 
0    2i 

0    1 
0    01 
0    Oj 

A  barrel 
J  b.nrrel 
keg 

Vnhif 

Rent 

1 

about  5  quarts  small  keg. 

.     . 

lidng.  u'«ik.l 

score     1     b 

0    2 

score 

0    S 
0    C 
0    4 

0    4     butt 
0    3     inpe 
0    2     carotel 

3  pint  jars        •        -  score    0    9 

0    1 

score 

Rabins,  IS  to  20  cwt.,    butt 

3    0 

in  larger  packages,  gallon 

0    OJ 

0    3 
0    2 

tierce 

barrel,  "0  gallons 

9  to  12  cwt.              -  pipe     i    J 
5  to  9  cwt.             -  carotcl     1     o 

Onions           -           -  bushel 

n  fi 

0     1 
0     1 

A  barrel 
f).i.sket  or  barrel 

2cwt.2qrs.to4cwt.2qrs.  1        _ 
barrel     0    9 

0    2 

0   031  barrel 

Opium               -           -  cwt. 

0  lOJ 

0     U 

chest  under  3  cwt. 

1  cwt.  2  qrs.  to  2  cwt.  2  qr. 

0    2 
0    0 

0    01  \  barrel 
2    U  1  100 

Oranges  and  lemons,     che>t 
box 

0    7}    0    1 

!  0   Ai  0  ni 
:  1    0,3   1 

chest 
Ikjx 

Ibairel     0    n 
under  Icwt.  2  nrs.,  J  barrel    0    3 
Weighing  do.  1«.  score.       1 

Oranges,  in  cases             case 

cise 

1 

Orange  buds         -        -  cwt 
1  Orchella  weed        -     -  rwt 

0     4*    0     2 
"1  0    .1 

'  0  -H  0   I 

1  tierce 
1  hogshead 

t  bale 

Cape,  casks  under  3  cwt., 

cnsk     0    9 
3  rwt  to.',  cwl.,  cask      1     « 

" 

0   m'  cask 

0    2  i  100 

T  Orpunent          <-               ton 

5    0 

0    4 

ton 

boxes,  about  60  lbs.,  scort 

3    0 

1  ■    • 

1    8  ' 
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Goods  imported. 

llf 

Rent. 

Goods  imported. 

C 

S 

Rent. 

Per 
Week. 

Quantities,  &c. 

1 

wSk\         Quantities,  &c. 

, 1 ^ 

Per 

..    d. 

t.  d. 

:   d. 

Per 

Per 

T" 

~d. 

d.           I'er 

Raisins  —  continued. 

Skins  —  contimied. 

Denia  and  Valencia,  boxes. 

2    G 

0    6 

1    3 

100 

IVlogadore,    dry   salted, 
loose         -       -  dozen 

0 

3 

0 

04  dozen 

Wi-iL'hing  do.  8rf.  score. 
i  and  A  boxes        -  score 
frails  or  baskets    -  scor: 
Weijjhing  do.  Gil.  score. 
iandi  trails  or  baskets, 

Wcifihing  do.  4d.  score. 

cat  or  fitch,  cask  or  case 

1 

6 

0 

3 

casi  or  case 

I    6 

1    S 

1    0 

0    6 
0    5 

0    4 

1    0 
1    0 

1    0 

100 
100 

100 

chinchilli,  bale,  cask,  or 

deer,    pun.,  hhd.,  or  bale 

case  or  pack 

bundle 

doR  fish            -          -  bale 

1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

6 
6 
0 
9 
9 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

2 
1 
0.i 

4 

bale,  cask,  or  case 

pun.,  hhd.,  or  bale 

case  or  pack 

bundle 

bale 

120 

Malaga,  boxes           -  scor-e 

2    0 

0    6 

1    0 

100 

elk,  loose           -           -  120 

3 

0 

^  and  i  boxes       -  score 
Weij;hing  do.  Sd.  score. 

1    6 

0    6 

0    10   lOU 

furs,  large  bale,  case,  or 
cask 

1 

6 

0 

G 

large  bale,  case,  or  cask 

Smyrna,  drums         -  score 
Weighing  do.  lOrf.  score 

i  and  i  drums     -  score 
Weighing  do.  6d.  score. 

2    6 
1    6 

0    6 
0    6 

1    0     100 
1    0     100 

middling  bale,  case,  or 

cask 

small  bale,  case,  or  cask 

1 
0 

0 
9 

0 
0 

3 
2 

middling  ditto 
small  ditto 

Rent 

Boat,  Trieste,  bale  about 
8  cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

3 

bale 

H&. 

Hamburgh,  bale  of  100 

bale 
bale 

skins  and  under 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Rhatania  extract        -  cwt. 

0    9 

0    1 

cwt. 

bale  above  100  skins 

1 

6 

0 

14 

root              -             •  cwt. 
Rhubarb           •           -  cwt. 

0  lOi 

0  iu| 

0    OJ 
0  10 

cwt. 
ton 

Mogadore,     above    100 
skins         -        -  bale 

1 

6 

0 

2 

I20skin3 

A    consolidated    rate    on 

above  eO  to  100  skins. 

120  skins 

East    India,     including 

bale 

0 

9 

0 

2 

also  starting  into  bulk, 
taring,    repairing,     re- 
taring,    refilling,    nail- 
ing down,   reweighing. 

above  30  to  CO  skins, 

bale 

of  30  and  under,  bale 

loose        -          -  dozen 

0 
0 
0 

6 
3 

2 

0 
0 
0 

2 
2 

120  skins 
120  skins 
120  skins 

and  piling  away,  of  bs- 
per  chest . 

hare  and  coney,  500  skins, 
bale 

1 

6 

0 

3 

bale 

Rice       -          -          -  cwt. 

0    2i 

0    4 

ton 

under  500  skins,    bale 

1 

0 

0 

2 

bale 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of. 

large  cask 

2 

0 

0 

G 

large  cask 
middling  cask 
small  cask 

in  casks    -    15s.  Ad.  ton 

middling  cask 

1 

6 

0 

4 

in  h.igs      -    10.t.  6(/.  ton 

small  cask 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Roots,  sassafras  or  winters 

kangaroo         .        -  dozen 

0 

04 

0 

2 

bale 

cwt. 

0    9 

0    2 

cask  or  case 

kid  or  lamb,  hhd.,  pun., 

Rosin              •                -  ton 

2    6 

0    6 

ton, loose 

or  bale 

1 

6 

0 

3 

hhd.,  pun.,  or  bale 

3    0 

100  barrels 

tierce 

1 

0 

0 

2 

tierce 

Rugs             •                  -  bale 

1    6 

0    3 

bale 

barrel 

0 

fi 

0 

1 

barrel 

i  bale 

1    0 

0    U 

J  bale 

large  bundle 

1 

0 

0 

2 

large  bundle 

Rushei              -           -  load 

1    6 

0    3 

load 

ordinary  bundle 

0 

9 

0 

1 

ordinary  bundle 

for  poliahing         •  bundle 

0    li 

1    0 

100  bundles 

small  bundle 

0 

6 

0 

1 

small  bimdle 

Sac  Saturni                  -  cwt. 

0    3 

0    3 

chest 

Iamb,  Hamburgh  or  Co- 

SailVon              -           -  cwt. 

2    0 

0    2 

bale  or  casr 

penhagen,     under     200 

bale 
bale 

Safflower               -        «   tun 

5    0 

0    6 

ton 

skins              -          .  bale 

1 

0 

0 

I 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

above  200  skins,    bale 

1 

G 

0 

n 

I4s.  Gd.  per  ton  nett. 

leopard,    lion,  and  tiger. 

0 
0 

4 

each 

hogshead 

barrel 

Sago         -           -         -  cwt. 

0    6 
5    0 

0    6 
0    6 

ton 

ion 

each 
nutria        -        -  hogshead 

0 

1 

6^ 

Salop           -           -  package 

1    6 

0    2 

l«ckage 

barrel 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Saltpetre            ■             -  ton 
Salts              -                -  cwt. 

5    0 
0    3 

0    3 
0    4 

ton 
ton 

about  150 dozen  skins, 
bale 

1 

G 

0 

4 

bale  of  150  dozen 

Samples  which  are  by  law 
exempted  from  duty,  free. 

about  100  dozen  skins, 
bale 

1 

0 

0 

3 

bale  of  100  dozen 

Saphora         .         -  package 
Sarsaparilla        -        -  cwt. 

0  6 

1  6 

0    1 
0    1 
0    10 

package 

cwt. 

100  bundles 

about  50  dozen  skins, 

bale 

opossum,  about  50  skins, 

0 

9 

0 

2 

bale  of  50  dozen 

or  a    consolidated  rate  of 

bundle 

0 

6 

0 

1 

bundle 

4i.  6(/.  per  cwt.  nett. 

Quebec  or  Hudson's  Bay, 

Reweighing    bales  4  cwt. 

case,  bale,  or  puncheon 

1 

6 

0 

3 

case,  b.ile,  or  puncheon 
large  bundle 
ordinary  bundle 

and     upwards      Is.  Qd. 
per  bale. 

large  bundle 
ordinary  bundle 

1 

0 

0 
9 

0 
0 

2 
1 

under  4  cwt.,  U. 
Scaleboards     -  100  bundles 

small  bundle  or  keg 

0 

6 

0 

1 

small  bundle  or  keg 

3    0 

0    4 

100  bundle! 

seal               -               -  pipe 

2 

0 

0 

3 

pipe 

Scammony          -          -  cwt. 

3    0 

0    OJ 

drum 

puncheon  or  hogshead 

1 

6 

0 

2 

puncheon  or  hogshead 

b.irrel 

120 

Seed,    agricullnral    (or  not 

barrel 

1 

0 

0 

1 

otherwise  rated), 

loose              -           -  120 

1 

6 

0 

3 

in  bags            -              ton 

3    U 

0    3 

ton 

South  .Seas,  wigs    -  IVO 

1 

9 

0 

6 

120 

in  casks            -        -  ton 

■4    6 

0    3  ;  ton 

middlings              -  120 

1 

9 

0 

4 

120 
120 

Seed  lac            •            .  cwt. 

0    U 

0   OJ  cwt. 

smalls  and  pups  -  120 

1 

6 

0 

3 

or  a  consolidated  rate   of 

Greenland,  loose    -  120 

1 

6 

0 

2 

120 

2<.  per  cwt.  nett. 

sheep.  Hamburgh        bale 

1 

6 

0 

2 

bale 

8enna              -             •  cwt. 

0    6 

0    7i  ton 

0    lA  small  hox  or  bale 

sheep  or  goat. 

ShawU     -  small  Itox  or  b.ilc 

2    0 

Cape     -  bale,  100  skins 

2 

0 

0 

2 

bale 

large  box  or  bale 

3    0 

0    2 

large  box  or  bale 

75  skins 

1 

6 

0 

\^ 

bale 

Shaja  root,    press-packed. 

50  skins 

1 

0 

0 

1 

bale 
bale 

ton 

4    0 

0    4 

ton 

25  skins 

0 

6 

0 

?i 

Shellac           -               -  cwt. 

0    9 

0    OJ 

cwt. 

loose,  dry          -  dozen 

0 

3 

0 

3 

120 

or  a  consolidated    rate  of 

salted        -        -  dozen 

0 

S* 

0 

4 

120 

It.  per  cwt.  nett. 

India,  loose              -  120 

1 

0 

0 

2 

120 

Ships*    stores     warehoused. 

about  4  cwt.  large 

consolidated   rate,   2  cwt. 

bale 

2 

0 

0 

3 

bale 

and  upwards             -  cwt. 

1     6 

0    1 

packape 

small  calf,  Russia, 

under  *2  cwt.    •  package 

1    0 

0    0» 
0    Oj 

package 

100  skins,  bundle 

0 

9 

0 

IJ 

bundle 

und»>rVSlbs.    -  package 

0    fi 

package 

swan,  bale  co.itg.l50  skins 

1 

G 

0 

2 

bale 

if  liquids                 •  gallon 

0    1 

0    ? 

tun 

100  skins 

1 

0 

0 

1 

bale 

Shot         -           -           •  ton 

3    0 

0    11 

ton 

V'irienia,  loose           -  120 

1 

6 

0 

3 

IM 

.Shurf          -          -       -  ton 

5    0 

0    2 

ton 

Smalts        -           -         -  ton 

5 

0 

0 

5 

ton 

Silk,  raw  or  thrown,       cwt. 

1    0 

0    2 

'  bale  above  2  cwl. 

Snake  root         -           -  cwt. 

oioi 

0 

1 

4  bale  or  barrel 

0    li 

bale  under  2  cwl. 

0 

2 

tierce 

manufactured,  1  cwt.  and 

0 

2 

hale 

upwards     -  bale  or  case 

1     6 

0    li 

'  bale  or  case 

0 

3 

hogshead 

under  1  cwt.,  small  bale 

1 

Soap          -         -           -  cwt. 

0 

6 

0 

1 

case  under  0  cwt. 

or  case 

1    0 

0    li 

small  bale  or  caae 

Sofia           .           -        >    ton 

3 

0 

0 

4 

ton 

waste,  4  cwt.  &  upwards, 

1 

Soy           -          -         .  chest 

0 

1 

0 

2 

chest 

bale 

2    fi 

0    1 

'  bale 

in  casks                  .  gallon 

0 

1 

0 

5 

puncheon 
hogshead 

2  and  under  4  cwt.  bale 

2    0 

0    1 

bale 

0 

3 

I  and  under  2  cwt.  bale 

0    9 

0    OJ 

bale 

0 

2 

kit  or  barrel 

Silk  ribands         -         .  case 

2    0 

0    1 

case 

Spectacles         -          -  cjwe 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Skins   calf  or   kip,  4  cwt. 

Speller            -                 .    ton 

3 

0 

0 

1 

ton 

and  upwards           •  bale 

1    6 

0    li 

bale 

Wharfage  and    shipping, 

0 

2 

ton,  in  casks 

about  2  cwt. 

1 

2j.  per  Ion,  when  piled 
on  tile  quay. 

middling  bale 

small  bale 

sailed,  wet           -  dozen 

1    0 

0   OJ  middlln);  hale 

I2qr«. 

0    9 

1  0    41 

0    0 
0    4 

smat 

bale 

Sponge            -             .  cwt. 

0 

9 

0 
0 

2 
3 

case  or  bale  under  1  ewt. 
large  case  or  cask 

1  120 

loose,  dry            -  dozen 

0    3 

1  n    0\  dozen 

Squills               .             .  ton 

5 

0 

0 

3 

ton 

dry  salted              -  dozen 

0    4 

(1    4  ;  120  skina 

dried,  about  4  cwt.  -  case 

1 

G 

(1 

H 

Weighing  and  loading,  1  */. 

1 

about  2  cwt.          -  case 

1 

0 

0 

1 

case 

i>ei  dozen  each  cliargu. 

1 

1 

in  b.igs                   .  cwl. 

0 

G 

0 

Oi 

bag                                    « 
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Goods  imported. 

1 

i 

_ 

Rent. 

Goods  iniported. 

II 

Rent.                       1 
—                   -                         f 

VViiek.          Quantities,  *c. 

:    d. 

w"v. 

Quantities,  &c. 

BX 

Per 

~ 

</. 

Per 

Per 

$.    d 

..    rf.          Pf' 

Starch               -             -    ton 

.■> 

0 

il' 

6 

ton 

Vanelloes,  case  or  canister 

1    6 

0    1  il  <^asc  or  canister 

Sieel            -            -        -    ton 

4 

f) 

1) 

2 

ton 

\*erdigris           -           -    ton 

5    () 

0    Cjl™                                   1 

Stick  lac           -              -  cwt. 

0 

g 

0 

Oi 

cwt. 

A'crmilion              -        -  rwt.     '2    41 

0    10;  ion                                      1 

or  a    consolidated  rale  of 

Vermicelli, case  under  1  cwt. 

2t.  plt  cwt.  nett. 
Sticks,  wiilking           -  1,000 

cwt. 

1    0 

0    0' 

box  under  l.G  lbs. 

5 

0 

p 

2 

1,000 

1  to  2  cwt.         -        -  case 

1    0 

0  r 

c-ue  under  i  cwt.            , 

Stock  ti<h.    See  Fis/i. 

2  cwt.  and  upwards,  cwt. 

0    G 

0    2 

CL.e  £  and  under  ■!  rwt. 

Stone,  burr          -         -  each 

0 

n 

0 

9 

100 

0    4 

case  4  and  undir  H  cwi. 

emery            -              -  ton 

3 

6 

0 

1 

ton 

0    6 

case  b  cwt.  and  upwards 

Filimij  and  weighing,  '^«. 

V^ine^ar,  pun.  of  100  galls. 

2    1 

0    4 

puncheon 
hopshead 

\u;T  ton. 

hog.-jliead 

1     2 

0    2 

lit.iographic        -        -  ton 

5 

0 

0 

6 

ton 

tieri-e  or  barrel 

1    0 

0    'I  \  lierce  or  barrel                  | 

uum:ce             -           -  ton 

7 

6 

0 

8 

ton 

ica^k 

0    6 

0     li 

•i  caak 

0 

4 

ton  in  bricks 

Cooper's      attendance    in 
addition.  See  »  i;ic»and 

Turkey         -           -  cwt. 

0 

3 

0 

1^ 

casic  3  to  6  cwt. 

Scraw,  manufactured, 

Svirits. 

under  1  cwt.           •  case 

0 

8 

0 

case 

If  housed,  including   at- 

1 and  under2cwl.  case 

1 

0 

0 

1 

case 

tendance     at     delivery. 

2         -          3  cwt.  case 

1 

fi 

0 

u 

I'ase 

puncbeon  2*. ;  hhd.  l*. 

3—4  cwt.  case 

1 

9 

0 

2 

case 

tilt.  ;  tierce  1*. 

4  cwt.  and  upwards,  case 

!i 

0 

0 

2 

case 

Walnuts        -           -    bushel 

0   2i 

4    0 

100  sacks 

unmanufactured, 

2    0 

10(1  bags 

I  to  2  cwt.     -        -  case 

1 

0 

0 

2 

case 

Water,  mineral,  doz.  bottles 

0    3 

0    OJ 

dozen  L/olllcs 

a  to  .1  cwt.        -      -  case 

1 

6 

0 

3 

case 

Wax                -                -    ton 

5    0 

0   g' 

ton 

3  cwt.  ami  upwards,  case" 

2 

0 

0 

4 

case 

sealing                -        cwt. 

0    9 

0    1 

cwt. 

Sugar,  in  ca>ks             -  cwt. 

0 

3 

0 

5 

ton 

Weld              -               -    ton 

7     6 

0    9 

Ion 

in  chests,  5  cwt. and  above. 

Whalebone                   -    ton 

7     6 

0    4 

or  in  basket-)  of  any  size, 

Whale  fins       •            .    ton 

7     6 

0    6 

ton 

cwt. 
chests,  mats,  or  bags  under 

0 

3 

0 

5 

ton 

5  cwt.          -           -  cwt. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

ton 

Landing, 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of — 

Wharfage, 

Rpnt 

in  casks,  8J.  cwt.  nett ; 

Housinc,  and'  ,n.r  ino 

in  chests,    '»  cwt.    and 
above,  or  in  baskets  of 

Delivering. 

fer 

any  size,  7d.  cwt.  nett ; 

In  a 

In  a  1 

in  cheits,  mats,  or  ba,i;s, 

Ship. 

Barge. 

under  5  cwt.,  6c/.  cwt. 

Wlieat,  Sec. 

J.    (/. 

t.   rf.i      Ji.     ,1 

nett. 

0 

5 

9 

0 
0 
0 

f 

Se^d,  heavy  grain,  fee.  qr. 

0    9 

0    6 

4  9 

Rent    com- 

candy           -             -  cwt. 

cwt. 

Oats,  light  grain,  &c,  qr. 

0    8 

0    6 

3  10 

mences    from 

Sulpbateof  zinc              -  ton 

ton 

S.il. 

Ihe    Last     daj 

Sumach              -              -  ton 

3 

2 

ton 

Filling  and  porterage 

of  landinir. 
Risk     from 

Tallow,  in  casks             -  ton 

3 

6 

0 

3 

ton 

at  landing,          qr.  0  ii 

if  sold  from   the  Ending 

2 

4 

Ditto  aideliv(j-y,  qr.  0  2 

Hre     for    ar. 

scale  to  the  imporier,  ton 

Turnmg  each    time 

count  of  pro- 

also to  the  buyei-,    -  ton 

1 

2 

Three    n-orking    days 
from     the    la^t   day    of 

100  qrs.  2  fi 

prietors. 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 

Screening,     100 qrs.  (i  6 

sliipping,  2*.  6(/.  per  ton. 

weiRhiiiK  at  tlie  landinu 

(hie    turning    to    be 

AVharfage  and    shipping. 

scali-',  will  be  allowed  to 

charged  on  screen  ■ 

'Za.  !(/.  per  ton. 

cle.ir    tallow  from    the 
quays  i  no  rent   will  be 
cliar^ed  for  that  period, 

ing. 
Tran-jferring 

100  sacks  0  G 

if  so  cle.ired  :    when  not 

Feeling   over    heavy 

so  cleared,  rent  will  be 

crain                -    qr.  0  5 

charged      from      vesbcl 

Ditto  light          -    qr.  0  4"; 

. 

in  skins           -           -  ton 

3 

9 

0 

3 

breaking  bulk. 

If  imn..rttd  in  bags,        " 
an  additionah  harge 

MediteiTanean,  Cape,   or 

of  \d.  per  bag,  for 

American,  packages  un- 
der 5  cwt.             •      ton 

5 

0 

0 
0 

1 

Iiackage  under  3  cwt. 
package  above  3  cwt. 

cutting    open    and 
shooting  out. 
Col'ecting         empty 

Tamarinds.    See  Preserves. 

0 
0 
3 
0 

2 

0 

bale 
barrel 
100  Iiarrcls 

bags   and    packing 

Tapes              -               -  bale 

1 

6 

into  bundles,  bdle.  0  1 

'J'apioca             -           -  cwt. 
Tar       -  barrel  of  32  gallons 

0 
0 

1' 

Loadiiig  or  shipping, 

hdle.  0  1 

Tares            -           -  quarter 
AVorking  out  and  deliver- 

1 

0 

1 

qututer 

"Working  out  and  deliver- 

ing into  craft,  3i,  per 

ing  into  craft,  3(/.  perqr. 

Terra  j;iponica                -  ton 

sienna               -             -  ton 

vertle         -           -        -  ion 

5 
5 

5 

0 

n 

0 

0 
0 
0 

3 
3 
3 

ton 
ton 
ton 

quarter. 



umbra  and  Pozzolani,  ton 

3 

6 

0 

3 

ton 

Impt. 
Rate. 

Rent 

Wfighinp      l*o/.zoIani   on 
boird.  Is,  per  ton. 

M^«k. 

Quantities,  &c. 

Threid              -            -  bale 

1 

6 

0 

2 

bale 

..   i. 

>.    li. 

Timber.    See  IVootl. 

Whetstones                •    cwt. 

0    3 

0    U 

0  05 

cask  3  to5cwi. 

Tin            ...  ton 

4 

0 

0 

2 

ton 

caseor  cB^k  1  cwt. 

ore           -           -         -  ton 

5 

0 

0 

* 

ton 

AVTii^ks  for  brooms, 

Toliii*co,aconsolidated  rate. 

100  bundles 

3    0 

0    3 

100  bundles 

see  p,ige  494. 

loose       -           -         1,000 

3    0 

0    4 

1,000 

Toncue<,  about  2  dor.,  bale 

0 

6 

0 

1 

bale 

bale 

1  lOi 

0    3 

bale 

loose            -            -  dozen 

0 

3 

0 

Vi 

dozen 

h  bale 

1     0 

0    IJ 

>i  bale 
j  bale 

3  cwt.           -        •  tierce 

0 

Sj 

0 

1 

tierce 

i  bale 

0    9 

0    1 

1  to  V  cwt.           -     cas\ 

0 

6 

0 

9k 

cask  1  to  2  cwt. 

one  eighth  of  a  bale 

0    6 

0    Oi 

one  eighth  of  a  bale 

Tonquin  beans            -  chest 

1 

G 

n 

li 

chest 

manufactured           •    100 

1     6 

0    2 

100 

in  c.xsks        -             -    cwt. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

cwt. 

Wine  in  casks,  see  consoli- 

Tortoise-ihell               .    cwt. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

cise 

dated  rate,  p.  491. 

or    a  consolidated  rate  of 

0 

1 

cwt.  in  casks 

in  cases,  see  p.  491. 

4s.  Oil.  per  cwt.  nett. 

Wire,  iron         -         -    cwt. 

%t\ 

0    Oi 

0  a} 

cwt. 

Tow,  in  bales               -  cwt. 

0 

■li 

0 

1 

bale  4  cwt.  and  unc!er 

plated  or  gilt            •    cwt. 

cwt. 

0 

r, 

bale  above  4  and  uutler 
G  rwt. 

AVoad.    See  Wet<L 

Wool,     sheep     or      lamb. 

0 

2 

bale  G  cwt  and  upwaids 

(ierman     -               -     cwt. 

0  4i 

n  0^ 

bale  under  .">  r»». 

Toys        -  large  case  or  vat 

4 

fi 

0 

G 

large  case  or  vat 

or  a  consolidated   rate  of 

0     1 

bale  3  to  4  cwt.. 

middling  case  or  vat 

3 

0 

0 

4 

middling  case  or  vat 

.1.1.    per   bale   of  about 

0     Ij 

bale  4  to«  cwt. 

smill  case  or  vat 

2 

0 

0 

3 

small  case  or  vat 

4  cwt. 

II     2 

bale  6  c  » t.  and  upwardi 

Trees,  live  plants,  Sec. 

Unhousing  or  loading  by 

large  case 

1 

6 

0 

1 

large  case 

land     or      water,     and 

small  case 

1 

0 

0 

1 

small  case 

mending     at     delivery, 

Turmeric            -           -  cwt. 

0 

S 

0 

S 

ton 

■when     charged     under 

or  a  consolidated    rate  of 

0 

Oi 

chest  1  cwt.  2  qrs. 

consolidated     rate,    per 
bale  hf  about  4  cwt.,  U. 

1.1.  per  cwt.  nett. 

Turi'cntine         -           .  ion 

2 

G 

3 

6 

100  tierces 

Australian    .           -    cwt. 

0   4^ 

0  03 

0     1 

l>alc  under  3  cw'. 

Delivery  by  land  or  water, 

5 

0 

100  barrtis 

or  a  consolidated  rate   of 

bale  3  to  1  cwt. 

Is.  Sa.  per  ton. 

5 

0 

100  casks,  from  France 

4v-.  per  bale  of  about  2\ 

0   14 

0    2 

bale  4  to  G  cwt. 

Twine              -              -c«-t. 

n 

*\ 

0 

1 

mat  or  bundle 

cwt ,  including  landing. 

1 

bale  G  cwt.  and  apwardf 

\'alerian            •           -  hale 

1 

6 

0 

2 

bale 

wharfige,  housing,  and               1 
1  -i  wpeks"  rent  from  the 

Valonia        ...  ton 

4 

6 

0 

3 

ton 

Filling  and  weighing,  Us. 

d  nenf  the  shin  breaking               | 

per  ton. 

I 

l.uk,    l.uulinj;    weights. 

1 

I 

1 
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%i 

1   " 

Rent. 

\-7. 

Rent. 

Goods  impoTled. 

O.S 
1* 

Pt*r    1 
w'eSk  '          QuanUties,  &c. 

Goods  imported. 

Per 

Week 

Quantities,  &c. 

1                                             Per  ,.    d. 

t. 

rf.  1          Per 

Per 

>.    d 

Per 

'•WooJ  —  eonlviued. 

Wood  —  conttnnt'd. 

orisinal  warrniits,  certi 

Uuhousing    or    unpiling. 

ficate  of  damam',  or  sur- 

wharfage,  and  shipping. 

1         Key  aitei  landing,  mend- 

2j.  dd,  per  ton. 

1   •     ing  at  landinK,    taring. 

or  a    consolidated  rate  of 

lotting^    sainplinf;,    xm. 

6».  CJ.  per  ion.  If  under 

Diling    for  show,  show- 
ing, repiling,   mendini^. 

covci,  7».  per  ton. 
Braziletto        -            -    ton 

5  c 

0    2 

Ion 

and  lining  in,  reweigh- 

Br.i-.til  wood,  small    -    ton 

5  fi 

0    2 

tint 

ing,  and  any  other  usual 

P'u--tic,  vouiig             -    ton 

5    6 

0    :i 

tftn 

1         optration  performed   by 

Nu.:,,,^;u.,,M,,.ill       -     ton 

5    fi 

1)    2 

ion 

order  of  the  iinjiorter. 

S.iml;il                 .          -     ton 

5    6 

0    3 

Vnhoufiing  and  loading  by 

^il^-af,as         -           -     lun 

A    6 

0    3 

ton 

land,  or  direct  into  ship 

Sapan            -              -     ton 

5    6 

0    2 

ton 

or  lighter,  and  mendins, 

or  a   consolidated  late  of 

M.   per    bale   of    about 

S«.  per  tun. 

gjcwl. 

.I.lccariiida     -        -     N 
M.  hogany         .      - 

goats"         -              -    cat.     0    e  '  n 

1 

tia^e  about  2  cwt. 

1            1  '^ 

2 

bale  above  2  cwt. 

Maple             - 

hair  or  beards     .-    cwt.     OlOA'u 
Spanish            -         -    cwt.     0    4}    t) 

2 

case 

Kosovood 

1 

1   1  bale  2  cwt.  2  qrs. 

S:,tin 

or  a  consolidated  rat«  of 

0 

03   bale  about  2  cwt. 

Z."b;'a         -■          :     />on 

4f.    per    bale    of  about 

0 

Oj   bale  about  I  cwt. 

5    0 

n  V. 

ton 

J  cwt.,  anil  3s.  per  half 

liiid's-eye 

0  1 

ton,  after  1  vear  from 

bale,  including  the  same  , 

Cedar      and    other 

vesse  (breaking  bulk. 

oiierations  as  to  Austra- 

woods      chaged 

lian  wool. 

with  duty,  or  sold 

Unhousing,  &c.,    6d.    per 

at            -              -    ./ 

bale,  4i/.  per  half  bale. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

Vigonia        -             -    cwt. 
Woollen  cloth.     See  CMh. 

0    4.i    0 

3 

bale 

7.5.  per  ton. 

Rummaging      niahoganv 

Wood.  For  consolidated  rate 

limber,   or    other    iiiea'- 

on  staves,  deals,  &c.  ste 

sured  woods,  U.  pet  ion 

below. 

Delivering     into     decked 

Barwood    -            -  -, 

vesse's,  6<(.  per  ton  e.>ctra 

Boxwood 

' 

Yarn,   in  vats  not  above  20 

Brazil,  large 

Ion  ;  if  under  cover,  IJi'. 

cwt.           -         -       ton 

r>  0 

0  .1 

tot 

Camwood    - 

per  ton 

above  20  cw!.           -     ton 

.5  3 

0  4 

tci 

Cocus  wood 

Black   ebony,  from    the 

additional  for  every  cwt 

0    5 

Ebony 

'ton 

4    6     0 

1 

East  Indies,   and  Hr- 

above  1  ton 

0    4i 

0  i\ 

b.de 

Fustic,  large 

num  vitae,    rent  after 

in  bales         -           -    cwt. 

a  0 

0  5 

ton 

Lignum  »itiE 

I     year    from     vessel 

Zarties               -            -    ton 

liOgwood 

breaking  bulk.  Id.  per 

Zinc.     See  Speller. 

Nicaragua,  large     -^ 

1 

ton  per  week. 

Consolidated  Rates 

on  Wood  Goods.  - 

-Transferring,  One  Penny  per 

Load. 

£ 

1. 

ili 

i 

ic^ 

It 

is 

ii-^ 

lif> 

h. 

Goods  imported. 

>  = 

^11 

Goods  imported. 

^1 

!l 

Si 

sis 

CT3 

.£-0 

-a  c 

g.§c» 

>Ja.Ci 

-i 

j=,o 

.J 

X 

Saves, 

Per 

».  d. 

t.    d. 

t.    d. 

Deck  deals. 

Per 

t.  d. 

«.  d. 

:    d. 

from  America, 

3   in.  thick,  30  to  10  feet  long 

each 

1     0 

0    6 

0     4 

pipe 

hogshead        -               ... 

1,200 

24    0 

12    0 

5    0 

Hj        _         .■50-40        — 

0  10 

0    5 

0    3J 

20    0 

10    0 

4    0 

2          —         30-40        — 

... 

0    8 

0    4 

0    3 

barrel  or  heading 



14     0 

7    0 

3     0 

3          —         20 -.30        _ 



0    9 

0    5 

0    3 

Iwrrel  logs 

._ 

88    0 

44    0 

14     8 

Vi        —         20-30        — 



0    7i 

0    4 

0    2i 

double  barrel        -               -             - 



44    0 

22    0 

7     4 

2          —         20  —  30        — 



0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

from  Quelitc, 

Dunnage  boards 

. 

120 

'■^    S 

6    3 

4    0 

pipe  logs     ■      -    3  to  4  iiuhes  thick 

__ 

120    0 

60    0 

20    0 

.Norway  timber  and  balks 

load 

6     0 

.■?    fi 

3    0 

double  pipe      -      2  —  2.4         — 



64    0 

32     0 

10    « 

Spars  under  6  and  above  1  inches 

120 

40    0 

20    0 

!3    4 

•ingle    -         -       1  _  Ij         - 



.■56    0 

IS     0 

6     II 

Kickers,  under  4  inches,  and  24  feet  1 

DHK 

hogshead  logs    -    3  —  4           — 
double  hogshead    2  —  2*          _ 
single    -       -          1-4         - 



IIH)    0 

.5((    0 

IG     8 

and  upwards 



2.5    0 

12    6 

8    4 



in    0 

2.5    0 

H     4 

under  24  feet  long 

- 



12    0 

6    0 

4    0 



..TO    0 

1.5     0  1  .5     S 

H;lnd^|.lkes 

_ 

6    0 

3    0 

2    0 

barrel  logs        -       3  —  4           — 



88     0 

44     0  !m     0 

Ufers,  under  24  feet  long 



2.5    0 

12    C 

8    4 

double  barrel     -    2  -  2i          — 
single        -           -  1  —  1}          — 

__ 

44     0 

22     0  !  7     4 

from  21  to  32       _ 



40    0 

20    0    13    4  1 

. 

26     0 

13     0  1  4     4 

32  feet  long  and  upwards 
Sparhottz  and   10  ells  to  add  one  th 



66    0 

33    0 

20    0 

heading  logs     -3  —  4            — 



88    0 

44     0    14     8 

iJ 

double  heading      2-2*          — 
single       -           -  1  —  1}         — 
ftom  Ilambro'  and  Dantzic, 



44     0 

22     074 

to  the  rates  on  ufers. 



26     0 

13    0      4     4 

Oars  under  21  feet  long 



12    6 

6    3 

4    2 

from  21  to  .32    _ 



'.'0     0 

10    0 

6    8 

pipe           -           -               -              - 
hogshead           -              - 



40    0 

20    0    1.5     0 

52  feet  long  and  upwards 

__ 

.50    0 

15    0    16    0  1 



37    6 

18     !»  '12     6 

l.ancewood  spars 



.50    0 

15    0 

9    0 

barrel            -                   .           ,          - 



31    6 

17     9    10    0 

Gun  stocks 



6     0 

3    0 

2    0 

heading 



32    0 

16     0    10    0 

Lathwood  under  5  feet  long 

fa.  horn 

9     0 

4     6 

3    0 

thinprpe        .        1  to  li  inch  tliick 
hogshead        -                   — 

_- 

27    0 

13    6  .11)    6 

from  5  to  8                — 

__ 

12     0 

6    0 

4    (1 



2.')    0    12     6  ,10    0 

Fir  Slav,  s 

- 

15     0 

7    6 

5    0 

barrel  and  heading          — 



20    0    10    Q 

8    0 

Treenails,  large,  above  2  feet  long 

,200    12    0 

6    0 

4    0 

sorting,  per  1 ,2(X) 

T». 

»mall,un<l-r2        - 

— 

8     0 

4    0 

2    6 

Dnls,                             stand.-ird  hundred  of  120 

Wainscot  logs,  7  feet  long 

eacli 

0     9 

0    5 

0    ? 

Russia  and  Prussia  deals  and  deal  ends 

^ 

14        -         - 

2     0 

1     0 

0    8 

li  inch  thick  and  12  feet  long 



12    6     C    3 

4    0 

riap  boards       3        — 



0    3 

0    IJ 

0    I 

Swedish  deals  fi-oin  ports  in  the  Baltic, 

6        -        . 

_ 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

SA  and  3  inches  thick,  14  feet  long 
l}and2            —             14         — 

_ 

20    0    12    6 

7    0 

dak  and  other  tmiber  chargt^d  u  ith  dt 

t1 



16    8     8    4 

a  6 

by  Ihe  lo.id, 

Quebec,  -Norway,  and  Swedish  deals 

1 

Mluare.  iier  lonil  of  .50  full  1 
round,  per  loul  of  10  feet  J 

6     6 

4    0 

1    0 

from  ports  in  the  Norlh  Sea, 
2^  and  3  in.  Uiick,  10  and  12  feel  lonfj 

' 

" 



16    0     SO 

5     6 

inrliKlint:  vintti-r cover, ]icr  loai 

. 

7    0 

1    6 

toll 

_ 

r.)  0    9   6 

6     6 

Deal  )>1aiik  and  lioaitU 

. 



7    0 

3*6 

2    6 

—  16        — 

«_ 

22    0    11     0 

7     6 

Firewood 

frtlh.,m      7     1) 

3    6  1 

2    6 

-  18        — 

_ 

%',    0    l!i     6 

8     fi 

Snokos,  Anurlcm 

. 

,2liO    20    0 

10    0 

4    0 

—  20        — 

_ 

28    0    14    0 

9    6 

'1  takwuoil,  |il.inkd  uf,  not  under  rovpi 

load     7    0 

4    0 

1    6 

Battens  from  all  porU, 

2^  and  3  In.  thick,  10  and  12  feet  long 

undercover 

—    17    6 

2    C 

_ 

12    0     6    0     4    n 

to  14       - 

_ 

14    .1     7    0     4    n 

Turnlr.R  to  measurt^  for  sale  nt  landini; 

oak 

-  16       _ 



16    6     8    3     .'>    fi 

or  other  tinibtr,  1*.  per  load. 

—  18        - 

_ 

18    9     i)    0     fi    3 

-  20       _ 

_ 

21     0    10    6     7    0 

Sorting  slaves  for  friiplil,  7*.  per  l/iOO 

2i  and  3  inch  half  deals.    - 
deal  ends 

- 

!t     0      4     6      3     0 
7     0      3    6      2     4 

Marking  lots  on  tinilier  piled  in  tier 
pff  lot. 

.u.     1 

batten  enc4. 

_ 

5    0     2    6      9    0 

paling  board* 

- 

6    0     3    0     2    6 

1 





' 
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Cliarges  on  Cigars  and  Tobacco. 


Chests 
containing 
from  SOO 
to  (iUO  lbs. 

Boxes  containing                  ] 

Cigars. 

.\bovt  300 
and  not 

exceeding 
400  lbs. 

Above  200 
and  not 

exceeding 
300  lbs. 

.\bove  100 
and  not 

exceeding 
200  lbs. 

Import  rate;  including  landing,  wharf^;e,  housing,  weighini;  ^rou ;  and 
examining,  or  sampling,  one  side 

both  siiles       ... 
Unpacking,  weighing  nett,  repacking  (when  in  bundles*),  and  coopering 
*  If  loose,an  eiitra  chargeis  made.  Garbling, or  sorting, is  also  an  extra 
charge. 
Examining,  or  resampling,  one  side        -                  •                    .                  - 
both  sides        .... 
Unhousing,  wharfage,  and  shipping        .... 
Ditto,  and  loadmg               .                  -               -                  ... 
Transferring        -                  .                     ... 
Boxes  or  chests,  not  of  the  above  specified  weights,  charged  in  proportion. 

t.    tl. 

8    0 
10    0 
10    6 

4    0 
6    0 
3    0 
1    0 

0    2 

4  'o 

5  0 
4    0 

1  0 

2  fi 
2    0 
1    0 
0    2 

t.    d. 

2  9 

3  9 
2    9 

1  0 

2  0 
2    0 

n  9 

0    2 

».   d. 

2  3 

3  0 
2    0 

1  0 

2  0 
1    fi 

•      0    fi 
0    2 

Tobacco.                                                                                                       1 

Landing  charges  and  coopering,  weighing,  sam- 
nlini^,  and  making  merchantable  at  landing 
scale,  per  1  no  lbs.  nett 
On  delivery-  for  exportation,  including  cooper- 
ing, per  100  lbs.  nett 
Pitto,  if  resampled,  ditto        -                  -            - 
Unhousing  and  loading,  per  hogshead 
Ilesampling                            —               -                • 
Weighed  gross  when  an  average  tare  'a  taken, 
importers  charge 

0.    d. 
0    6 

0    2A 

0  3 

1  0 

2  0 

Warrant, 

1  hogshead               *           -                     -           . 

3        —        .      "            -      '              -    "                I 

An.v  quantity  exceeding  3  hogsheads,  2d.  per 
hogshead  additional         ... 
Transfer,  per  hogshead 

t.    d. 

0    6 

0  9 

1  0 

0    2 

Rates  on  Wines  and  Spirits. 

Consolidated  Rate  on  Wines,  when  delivered  from  the  Quaj  within  Six 

working  Days  after  Gauging. 

Home  consumption 

Exportation  or  coastwise,  and  shipping    - 

Pipe. 

Hhd. 

Third. 

Ouarter 
Cask. 

Double 
Aum, 

.Single 
Aum. 

Half 
Aum. 

..  d.          s.  d. 

3  6           19 

4  2           2    1 

t.   d. 

1    6 
1  10 

<.    d. 

1    2 
1    5 

».    d. 

2  6 

3  0 

1     6 
1   10 

s.    d. 
1    0 

1    •; 

Tlie  consolidated  rate  on  wines  in  oak  casks  landed  under  a  warehousing  entry,  with  the  standard 
number  of  iron  hoops —  (see  note),  is  chargeable  on  the  Gth  working  day  after  gauging  (unless  previously 
detained  on  the  quay  by  a  written  order),  and  comprises  landing,  wharfage,  housing,  cooper's  attendance, 
coopering,  13  weeks'  rent  from  the  day  the  vessel  began  working,  and  delivery  from  the  vault.  : 


Port,  Lisbon,  Sherry,  Malaga,  Spanish  red,  and 
Uhenish  wine                           -                  -             - 
Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Cape,  and  Sicilian 
tnaret  and  other  French  wines 
Rent  after  three  months           ... 
Ditto,  twelve  months 

Pipe. 

Hhd. 

Third. 

Quarter 
Casks. 

Double 
Aum. 

Single 
Aum. 

Half 
Aum. 

t.    d. 

15    3 
14    6 

0*4 
0    5 

*.    d. 

7    8 

7  3 

8  9 
0    2 

0    2i 

t.    d. 

6    6 

6  0 

7  0 
0    2 
0    2i 

t.    d. 

5    1 

4  10 

5  6 
0    H 
P    '^ 

s.    J. 
U    6 

0    3 
0    4 

1.    d. 
5    9 

0    2 
0    2i 

I.    J. 

4  0 

5  10 

0    I 
0    u 

Kote.  —  The  standard  number  of  iron  hoops  is  as  follows  ;  viz.  port  and  Lisbon  pipe.s,  10 ;  sherry  butt.«, 
8  ;  Spanish  red,  brandy,  and  geneva  puncheons,  6  ;  double  aums,  hogsheads,  and  smaller  casks,  6.  If  the 
casks  be  landed  with  a  less  number,  the  charge  is  4|d.  per  hoop. 


Consolidated  Rates  on  Spirits  landed  under  a  Warehousing  Entry,  exclusive  of  Rent. 


Brandy  and  geneva         .... 
Rent  from  the  day  the  vessel  begins  landing  {  ^^onj" 


Pun. 


0    5 


0    H 


0    2i 


Kote.  — When  any  quantity  not  exceeding  one  fifth  of.an  entry  is  required  to  be  delivered  or  trans, 
ferred,  the  "  consolidated  rate"  is  to  be  paid  on  one  fifth  :  when  any  further  quantity  is  to  be  delivered 
or  transferred,  the  "  the  consolidated  rate  "  must  be  paid  on  the  whole. 

Unsizeable  casks  in  proportion,  at  the  rate  of  210  gallons  for  2  pipes  or  4  hogsheads. 

The  Company  engage  to  make  good  the  following  deficiencies,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  if  thecaskt 
are  of  oak  timber,  but  not  otherwise;  provided  they  be  claimed  within  6  months  of  delivery,  and  esta- 
blished by  the  customs' gauge  at  landing  and  delivery,  viz.— 

Exceeding  1  gallon  on  each  cask,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  1  year  :  2  gallons,  if  more  than  l.and 
not  exceeding  2  years  :  and  in  like  proportion  for  each  succeeding  year. 

Wines  and  spirits  landed  under  a  dock  order,  are  charged  with  the  consolidated  ratn.  >'"  not  taken  away, 
or  detained  on  the  quay  by  a  written  order,  within  fi  working  days  after  landing. 

Wines  and  spirits  landed  under  a  prime  entry,  cannot  be  housed  until  the  whole  of  the  duty  has  been 
paid,  but  are  chargeable  with  quay  rent  and  watching,  after  the  6th  working  day  from  the  landing,  agre^ 
ablv  to  the  Table. 


Wine  in  cases,  in  lieu  of  rent  for  3  months,  and  all  other  charges  (except  tisting),  on 
condition  that  the  proprietors  make  their  election  prior  to  the  second  day  after  examin- 
ation ;  the  Company  being  responsible  for  all  deficiencies,  per  dozen  bottles    - 
Ditto,  on  which  the  consolidated  rate  is  not  charged  :  — 

Import  rate,  per  dozen  bottles    ------- 

Examining  and  coopering,  ditto    -  -  -  .  .  -  . 

Smaller  cases  than  3  dozen,  per  case,  extra      -  - 

Kent  per  week,  per  dozen  bottles        -  -  .  .  -  . 

Wine  and  spirits,  in  cases,  when  landed  for  immediate  exportation,  including  delivery  and 

1  week's  rent,  per  dozen  -  .  -  -  - 


s.   d. 
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Landing;                  .                  -  - 

Wharfage           ... 
Cooper's  attendance  at  landing  and  loading 
Laying  up  to  gauge  in  numerical  order 
Loading             .               .               -  - 

Housing               ,                  .                    . 
Unhousing  and  loading 
Cooi»er'&  attendance  at  landing  and  housing 
Cooper's  attendance  at  delivery  from  vault 
Unhousing,  wharfage,  aiid  shipping 
Shipping  from  the  quay 
Houging  off             -                 - 
'i'tiuiining  and  replacing  wootl  hoops 
Driving        -                -                    -  - 

Iron  hoops,      each 
Pieces  of  lead,  — 
Rivets                  —         - 
Chimes              —           - 
Pitching  and  turning 
Uncasing,  and  porter's  work 
Casing                  ditto 
Casing  and  new  cases 
Hacking  *                                  -  - 

llreakinu  out  for  coopering  and  filling      - 
Ditto  for  delivery  and  laying  up  again    • 
(jauging,  per  cask          -                   -  - 

Cellar  rent,  for  the  first  3  months,  per  week 
I  Ditto,  after  3  months  - - - 


0    14 


0    2^ 


Third.   !  S""J^' 


0    li 


0    1^ 


0    1 

0   ij 


Casks,  when  necessary,  are  supplied  by  the  Company  at  the  market  price;  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
racked  casks,  when  sold,  are  paid  to  the  proprietor,  after  deducting  expenses. 


Pipe  or 
Pun. 

Hhd. 

Third. 

Quarter 

Cask. 

Double' 
Aum. 

Single 

Half 
Aum. 

:   d. 

t.    d. 

..   d. 

J.    d. 

I.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

0    6 

0    6 

0    6 

0    6 

0    6 

0     fi 

0    6 

Racking  from  the  lees 

3    6 

2    0 

1    'J 

1     6 

2    fi 

1     9 

Racking  and  reuairing  casks 

15    0 

9    0 

Bark  hoops           -                 -                  -                     -        1     9 

1    4 

1     0 

Paintinf;  casks          -               •                  -                  - 

4    0 

2    G 

2    0 

1    9 

3    0 

2    0 

1     (i 

Spirits  t)Tought  forward  for  inspection  or  re-dipping 
Taoting  t  in  store,  each  time 

1    0 

0    4 

0    2 

Ditto,  at  public  sale 

0    1 

0    1 

0    1 

0    1 

0    1 

Sampling  in  vault,  or  seconu  sampling  on  the  quay 

0    6 

0    6 

0    6 

0    6 

0    6 

0    C 

0    G 

Jf.  B.  —  No  charge  for  tasting  is  made  to  the  proprietor,  or  clerk  (if  fully  authorised  to  sign  all  orders), 
when  not  accompanied  by  another  person. 


Uuay  Rent,  if  detained  by  Order  beyond  the  Sixth  Working  Day  after  Gauging  or  Examination. 

Per  day  each        -                 ... 

Pipe,  Butt, 
Puncheon. 

Double          Single 

Aum,             Aum, 

Hogshead,    or  Quarter 

or  Third.          Cask. 

Cases  of  Wine.  —  (Dozens.) 

One 
to  Three. 

Four  to       Seven  and 
Six.           upwards. 

>.   d. 
0    4 

>.    d.             i.    d. 
0    2               0    l.i 

:    d. 
0    1 

t.    d.      1       1.   d. 
0    li      1       0    2 

Watching,  per  N 
Wine 

ghl,  if  detained  by  Or 

<ler  be>ond  the  Sixth  Working  Day  after  Gauging  or  Examination.     If  Cases  of       1 

»rc  intended  to  be  detained  oh  the  Quay,  Notice  must  be  given  on  the  Day  of  Examination. 

1     Double 

Single 

Aum, 

or  Quarter 

Cases  of  Wine.  —  (Dciens.)         ] 

Hoi.'^head, 

One 

Pimcheon. 

or  Third. 

Cask.         to  Three. 

Six. 

upwards. 

<.    (/. 

t.    d. 

1.    d. 

J.    d. 

(.  d. 

4.    d. 

1  to    .5 

_ 

_ 

0    4 

0    3 

0    2 

0    11 

0    2 

(1    3 

G        10 

. 

. 

0    6 

0    4 

U    3 

0    2 

0    3 

0    4 

11        20 

. 

. 

1     0 

0    8 

0    6 

0    4 

0    6 

0    8 

21-30 

_ 

. 

1     G 

1    0 

0  10 

0    8 

0  10 

1    0 

.11        40 

. 

2    0 

I     G 

1    4 

1     0 

1    4 

1    6 

41  -  50 

- 

- 

2     G 

2    0 

1    8 

14              18 

S    0 

Surveys  and  certificates  thereof,  as  follows  :  — 

On  1  to  a  casks  ...-..■ 

6  to  2()  ditto        ...-.-, 

21  and  upwards  -  -  -  -  .  .  . 

an  entire  cargo  -  -  -  -  -  -  • 

Duplicate  or  copy  of  certificate  -  -  -  -  -  . 

Scotch  and  Irish  Spirits. 

Landing,  wharfage,  loading,  laying  up  to  gauge,  cooper's  attendance,  and  weighing  when 

required        ..---.. 
Rent,  to  commence  21  days  after  ihe  date  of  the  ship's  report,  per  week 


Per  Certifi 

cate. 

jC 

s. 

rf. 

•      0 

2 

fi 

-      0 

5 

0 

-      0 

I 

7 

1 

6 
0 

.      0 

1 

0 

Per  Pun. 

s. 

d. 

. 

4 

0 

. 

0 

4 

•  Racking  in  the  vaults  is  not  charged  until  the  expiration  of  fi  months  from  the  period  of  the  "  con- 
solidated rate  "  attaching  ;  those  for  ex|iortation  excepted, 
t  Tasting  not  permitted  without  a  written  order. 
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Bottling  M'ine.                                                                          Magnum. 

Quarts. 

Pints. 

«.    d. 

Comolidated  rate  for  bottling  wire,  per  doien,  including  removing,  housing,  fining,  bottling, 
coikini;,  striM,  packin),-,  sealing,  marking,  nailing  down,  weighing,  bagging  the  lees,  and 
vent  OT  the  I  mpiv  bottles        -                    -                    -                    -                    -                    -             -  |      1     G 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and  shipping,  per  dozen         -                  -                  -                   -               -,04 

llent,  to  commence  the  daj  atler  bottling,  per  6  dozen  per  week            -                  -                    -        0    6 

1     0 
0    3 

0    3 

1.    d. 
0  IC 

0  n 

Rum. 


Consolidated  rate 


Rent,  per  week 
Cooper's  attendance  after  12  weeks,  per  week 


per  100  gallons 

f  per  butt 
_  3  per  puncheon 
"  "i  per  hogshead 

(.  per  barrel 

f  per  puncheon  or  hogshead 
"  I  per  barrel 


s. 

d. 

10 

1) 

0 

f. 

0 

4 

0 

2i 

0 

U 

0 

1 

0    Oi 


Vatting  a7id  Refilling. 

Unhousing,  racking,  the  use  of  the  vat,  remaining  one  night,  refilling,  and  bunging 

up,  per  loO  gallons  drawn  from  the  vat        .  -  -  - 

Ditto,  for  government  contracts,  ditto        ... 
Remaining  in  the  vat  more  than  one  night,  per  100  gallons 
For  each  additional  night        -  -  .  -  - 

Water  for  reducing  the  strength,  per  puncheon     ... 
Spirits  brought  in  for  vatting,  for  receiving,  and  delivering,  100  gallons 

Rates  on  Goods  sent  to  the  London  Docks  for  Exportation. 
Which,  if  cleared,  may  be  shipped  on  board  until  sunset. 
If  goods  be  not  shipped  at  tlie  expiration  of  3  weeks,  rent  is  charged  upon  them.     Goods  not  enume- 
rated  in  the  following  Table,  are  charged  by  the  package,  see  post. 


2 

fi 

0 

fi 

0 

.■3 

1 

0 

a 

4 

Goods  for  Eiportation. 


Per 

Acids  -    middling  case 

small  ca^e 

Almonds,  in  serons  ton 

in  boxes  or  barrels    cwt. 


Alum  -  -    ton 

Anchors  or  grapnels,        ton 

Anchovies,  case  containing 

8  barrels 

double  barrel 

k.  g  or  single  barrel 


Aniseed 
Annotto 
Axle  trees 
Bacon 

Baggage 

Bagging 
Bark 

Barle; 


Beer 


best 
i  chest 
small  basket 


side 
package-J 


i  chest  c 


r  barrel  < 
-    each 


kilderkit 
hi 


c-l  I 
hog-he 
butt  or  puncheon  | 
bottled,  in  casks,  do/,  bott. 
in    c.ises,      bottles,     or 
hamiK?rs,  doz.  bottles  ; 
Bees'  war,  in  casks 


Blacking 


each.; 


■     firkin 

barrel 

small  cask  | 

from  5  to  7  cwt.  cask 

about  fi  cwi .  cisk 

9  cwt.  cask 

from  10  to  15  cwt.  cask 

15  and  under  '20  cwt.  cask 

about  20  cwt.  cask  ' 


l='°- 

g"t 

Per 
H'eek. 

Quantities,  &c. 

I.     d. 

t.    d 

Per 

.>    0 

0    y 

middling  case 

2     0 

0    6 

small  case 

3     4 

0    8 

Ion 

0     4 

4     0 

100 

•1     0 

100  half  ditto 

0    3 

/bnrrel  about 
t2twt.  2qrs. 

0     1 

A  or  ^  barrtl 

0    6 

0    4 

large  bale 

0    3 

small  ditto 

0    2 

fibaletVom.-^qr- 
tto  1  cwt.  2  qrs. 

2    6 

0    6 

ton 

3    4 

0    3 

ton 

0    S 

0    1 

case 

0    2 
0     1 

|05 
0    1 

score 

(1    9 

chest 

0    G 

0    IJ 

A  chest 

0    4 

0     1 

s'mall  basket 

0    6 

0     1 

/ 

to 

to 

•.each 

1     G 

0    2 

S 

0    6 

0     1 

bale 

0    i 

0    Oi 

side 

0    6 

0     1 

7 

to 

to 

{.package 

2    0 

0    6 

S 

0    2 

2    6 

too  rolls 

1    0 

0    3 

chest 

0    8 

0    2 

J  chest  or  seron 

1    0 

0    3 

tierce 

n   8 

0    Ij 

small  cask 

0    6 

0     1 

sack 

0   -z 

0    5 

/ 

to 

to 

J.  score 

0    4 

0  10 

0    2 

0    S 

score 

0    6 

0     1 

/ 

to 

to 

•.each 

1     6 

0    3 

S 

0    6 

8     0 

100  tierces 

0     4 

G     0 

100  barreU 

0    4 

0     1 

kilderkin 

1  0    4 

0     U 

barrel 

0    8 

0    2" 

hogshead 

1     4 

0    4 

butt  or  puncheon 

\o    1 

0    OJ 

dozen  bottles 

'o    2 

0    OA 

doze.i  bottles 

1  •■'    * 

n  10 

ton 

I     4 

0     4 

l.ale 

1  1     0 

0     3 

bale 

1  0    s 

0     2 

J 

1     to 

to 

Ualr 

2    6 

0     G 

s 

2    6 

0     G 

1 

to 

to 

V-each 

r,  0 

1     1) 

0    4 

0    Oj 

firkin 

0    6 

0     1 

barrel 

1  0     H 

0     li 

i,mail  cask 

1     0 

0     2 

c.-isk 

1     2 

0     2.J 

cask 

1     4 

0    3 

cask 

1     6 

0     3*. 

cask 

2    fi 

0     4 

cask 

3    0 

0    6 

ca^ 

Goods  for  Exportation. 


Per 
Bottles,  empty  filass,    con- 
taining from    13  to  20 
dozen        -  -    crate 

from  '21  to  29  dozen,  crate 
50  to  44  dozen,  crate 
45  to  50  dozen,  crate 

small  basket  or  box< 

Bran        -        .        -       sack 

Bread        -  -        -    b.i;; 

Bricks  -  -    1,'20U 

ifshippetl  by  crew,    l,■^^\0 

Brooms,  birch,  1  doz.  bundle 

2  dozen  bundle 

house  bundle 

large  parka^ic 

small  packajLje 

Butter        -        tub  or  >lrkin 

^  c.tsk 

Cables,  hemp         -  ton 

chain  -  -    ton 

Camphor        -  -    chest 

Candles,  less  than  '2S  Ihs-  box 

as  lbs.  to  1  cwt.  box 

above  1  cwt.  bux 

Canes,  common  rattan, t,()0() 

Cannons,  under  *Z  ion-i,  each 

under  4  tons*      -     each 

*  Larger  in  proportion. 

Canvass        ...    bolt 

Carts,  according  to  size,) 

each^ 


BulU< 


Carl  wheels 


pair< 


Casks,  empty        sugar  hhd. 

butt  or  puncheon 

noj;  .head 

tiurrel 

Cassia  •  -    chest 

under  1  cwt.        -    i  chest 

Cement         -  -    barrel 

i  barrel 

ChalT cutters  according  toj 
size  -  each") 

Chairs,  single  or  mahog my 

each 

common,  bundle  contain* 

ini;  '2  -  -         - 

other  bdls.  in  proportion. 

Chaises  with  4  wheels,  each 

2  wheels,  e.ich 

Chalk,  in  casks  -       ton 

Chariots  -  each  | 

Cheese,  loose  -    cwt. 

hamper 

about  1  cwt.  baslEel 

2  qrs.  basket 

Cider        -  -        pipe 

hogshead 

Cinnamon        -     single  bale 

double  bale 

3  or  4  bolts,  package 

6  bolts,  package 

case  or  chest 

J  chest 


,5  1  Rent  after  ThreeWeeks 


0  2     crate 

0  2.J  crate 

0  3     crate 

0  4     I  rate 

>0  OJ   sm.  basket  or  box 

U  1  '  sack 

0  0^  bag 

0  6     1,200 

0  fi  •  1,2110 

0  0^  bundle 

0  (I.T   bundle 

0  Oi  bundle 


3  0  100  fakinsor  tub 

6  0  100  quarter  casks 

0  S  toil 

0  3  Ion 

U  U  chest 


fpair 

0  li  sugar  hogshemt 

0  1     butt  or  puncheon 

0  OJ  hogshead 

o  3    score 

0  2  j  chest 

0  1  I  X  chest 

0  1     barrel 
barrel 


4 


0  Oj  A 
027 
to        Veach 

0    Oil  each 
0    U^'  bundle 


biiskct 
basket 

hogshead 
single  ba'e 
double  bale 

I  package 

:  package 
case  or  chest 

[  i  chest 
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^,  Rent  after  Three  Weeks. 


Goods  for  Exportation* 


f  Week.     QuantiUes,  &c. 


Goods  for  Exportation. 


Rent  after  Three  Weeks. 


Per 
Oil— con/iou*J. 

11  to  12  {gallons,  jug  j 

chest  , 

i  chest  I 


each-^ 


Origans 

(  I 
Osnaburgs,  loose  -  piece 
Ox  bows  or  yokes. 


Oxen 
Paint, 


bundle  ' 

each 

.^  ...  ^..iall  ke,£;s    -    ton  ; 

-.  cabks  containing  do., ton  , 

Paper       -         -         .     l»ale  I 

small  bale  I 

Pearl  barley,  1  cwt.    barrel 


Pepper 


-    bag 


Perry       -  - 

Piano-fortes,  grand,       each 

cabinet         -  -    each 

-    each 

-     large  package  ; 

middling  package  i 

small  package  | 


PicI 


icSe 


cwt. 

barrel 

cwt. 

bale 


Pigs 

Pipeclay,  loose  -  ton  i 
hogshead 
puncheon  j 

small  cask< 

Pipes,  empty  -       each  | 

Pitch        -        -        _    barrel  , 

Plants,  about  5  cwt.p:ickage  ' 

middling  package  ' 

small  package 

Ploughs  -  -        each  i 

Potatoes,      about     1     cwt. 

basket 

3  bushels,  sack  j 

ton  I 

Quicksilver      -     iron  bottle  \ 

Rags       -         -    3  cwt.  bag 

Rite  -         -        -    bag 

Rigging 

Satllower,    under 
2  qrs. 

above  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  bal 

Sago,  in  boxes  about  1  cwt. 

box 

Sail-cloth         -  -    bolt 

Salipeue,    rough,  in  bags,  i 

ton 

refined,         1  cwt,  barrel 

above  1  to  2  cwt.      cask 

10  cwt.  -        -     cask 

Saws        ...    bundle 

Seetl,  clover  or  other     bale  i 

Setd  lac,  2  cwt.  to  2  qrs.  bag 

Sheep  -  -    each 

Shellac,  in  bags  or  bundles,  I 

Skins 

15  cwt. 

vat 

hoshead 

tierce 

goat  and  ■Mogadore,  al>out 

2  cwt.  2  qrs.         -     bale 

large  l)ale 

Slates        -       -      hogshead 

puncheon 

Soap,    56  lbs.    and    under, 

small  box 

57  and  under  112  lbs.  box 

1  and  under  2  cwt.     chest 

2  and  under  3  cwt.     chest 

3  to  5  cwt.       -     -    cheit 


Soiai 

Spades 


each-; 


1  dor.  bundle 

2  doz.  bundle 
Spelter  -  -  -  ton 
Spirits,  see  Whu*. 

Starch         -  1  cwt.  box 

under  I  cwt.  box 

Staves,  wine  hogshead,  pack 

pipe,     leaser,      or    sugar 

hogshead  -        pack 

Steel,  in  bars        -        -    ton 

in  bundles,    1  cwt.  bundle 


Stoves  and  grates 
i  Straw 


0  0^  gallon 

0  0\  chest 

0  0|  -i^  chest 

0  6  7 

to  5>each 

1  0  J 

0  Oi  piece 

0  Oi  bundle 

1  0  ton 
0  6  ton 
0  2  bale 

0  li  small  bale 

0  1  barrel  or  keg 


0  OJ  7 
to  J- 
0     1      S 


butt 

1  0    each 

0  9  '  each 

0  6     each 

0  2    large  packaee 

0  1   '  middlinf;  pck^e. 

0  OJ  small  package 

0  3     ton 

0  2S  hogshead 

0  2     puncheon 


>small  cask 

each 

lOU  barrels 

package 

niiddlihg  pckge. 

small  pacKage 


9  n 


0  3     each 

0  Oy  basket 

0  1     sack 

0  4     ton 

0  0^1  each 

0  1  i  bag 

0  4  I  ton 

0  0|  cwt- 

6  0     100  barrels 


ton 

barrel 

cask 

ca^k 

score  bundles 

bale 


0  10 

9.  Vi 


0  6 

0  6 

0  4 

0  3 


0    3 


large  bale 
hogshead 
puncheon 


0    0^  small  box 
0    1     box 
0    li  chest 

chest 

chest 


0    3 
to 


^each 


each-^ 


-    truss    0    10    3 


0  1  box 
0  1  box 
0    Oi  pack 


u    D  I  ton 
0     2  I  7 
to     I  >e 
0    3      5 


Per 

Sugar        -       -    mat  or  bag 

'  4  or  5  cwt.  mat  or  bask. 

boxes  or  chests       -    ton 

bastard,  not  exceed.  2  cwt- 

2  qrs.    -  -     barrel 

under  8  cwt.       -    tierce 

12    and  under   14  cwt. 

caik 

14  cwt*  and   upwards, 

cask 

refined        -         hogshead 

12  and  und.  14  cwt-  cask 

14  —       IS  cwt.  cask 

15  —        24  cwt.  cask 


Per 
mat  or  bag 
mat  or  basket 


Refined,  packed  in  hogs- 
heads or  vats,  to  be  housed 
for  exportation. 


Housing  .  .  . 

\\'eighing  or  re-weighing    - 
Unhousing,    wharfage,  and 

shipping 
Kent         -  -    per  week 


Tallow 

Tar 

Tea 


ton 


-    barrel 

chest 

A  chest 

J  chest 

small  box 

Tiles,  Welch,  about  1  foot 

square       *  -       loo 

Tin  .  -       -    box 

barrel 

block 

Tombstones  -         each 

Tri|je       .       -       -        keg 


Turmeric 


Turpentine 


bag< 

carboy -j 

barrel 


Varnish 

Vermilion,     2    to    3 

chest  or  package 
Vinegar  -  -  puncheon 
iiogihead 
barrel  or  ^  hogshead 
*  Vitriol,  carboys  -  gallon 
middling  case 
small  case 


AVagons 
MTialebone 


-     each< 
5  cwt.  bale 


Wheels,  according  to  size.J 
pair| 

^\'h  eel  barrows        -        each 
Wine,     bottled,    in    casks, 
dozen  bottles 
in  cases    -  dozen  botiles 
S[iirits,   pii>e,    imncheon, 
or  butt 
hogshe.id 
No  charge  is  made  for 
wharfage    of    wines   and 
spirits  landed  at  the  docks, 
and  caried  to    the  export 
quay,    except  for  "  strik- 
ing and  shipping,"  viz. 
inpe,       butt,     and    pun- 
cheon -  -    8(/. 
Iiogshead           -         -    4d. 
Wire,   iron,   1    cwt.    2  qrs. 
bundle 
A^'ood           -                -        ton 
WTien  not  cleare<l    the 
same   day    as  sent  down, 
piling  is  charged. 
W  ood  hoops            -    bundle 
truss  bundle 
W'ool,    English,   3   cwt.  to 
3  cwt.  2  qrs.        -     bale 
3  cwt.2  qrs.  to  5  cwt. bale 
Spanish        -      1  cwt.  bag 
2  cw!.  bag 
2  cwt.  2  qrs.  bag 
German,  under  4  cwt.  bag 
4  to  6  cwt.  bag 
G  cwt.  and  upwards,  bag 


Whfg. 
and 
.Shipg. 


0     ! 


Rent 


0    IJ 


b? 


0    Oi 
0    0^ 


0    2| 


ton 

100  barrels 

chest 

Achest 
I  chest 
small  box 

100 
box 
barrel 

each 
keg 

ton 


barrel. 

chest  or  package 

Kuncheon 
ogshead 
barrel  or  ^  hhd. 
gallon 

middling  case 
small  case 

>each 


lipe,  pun.  or  butt 


bale 
bale 

1  I  hsK 

2  bag 
2i   bag 

2  [bag 

3  bag 

4  I  bag 


•  N.  7?.  —  "  Persons  sending  to  the  dock,  for  shipment,  aqua  fortis,  oil  of  Titriol,  or  other  goods  of  a 
dangerous  quality,  and  neglecting  to  distinctly  mark,  or  state,  the  nature  of  such  goods  on  the  ""'"tsj^J 
of  the  package,  or  otherwise  give  due  notice  thereof  to  the  superintendent,  arc  subject  lo  a  penalty  of  2(M. 
—  (See  act  9' Geo.  4.  c.  116.  §  132.) 
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When  chauged  by  the  Package. 


Goods  for  Exportation. 


Quantitiesj  &c* 


Ba£>,  small 

Uales,  small 

middling        -  -    each 

lar^e,  6  and  under  7  cwt. 

each 

7  and  under  S  cwt,  each 

•Sand  under  Ticwt. each 

12  and   under  14   cwt. 

each 

11  and  under  16  cwt. 

each  ' 

16  cwt.    and    upwards 

eacli  I 

E.  I.  goods,  sin^Iej     each  ' 

doub'e        -  -    each  I 

half    hales      repacked,  j 

each  , 

Barrels       -       -       -    each  | 

Baskets,  small  .    each  i 

middling        -         -    each 

lartie  -  -    each 

Bottles orjars,  1  lo3galIons,  I 

each  i' 

4  to  7  Rallons  -    each  ; 

7  to  10  gallons        -    each 

11  to  12  gallons      -    each  i 

Boxes        -         -       eacb<  I 


Per     *.  «•    *.    tl. 
-    each     0    4     0    1 


Bundles*  large 

middling  • 

small 
Ca&t-s,  small 

middling 

large,  5  to  6  cwt. 
o  to  7  cwt. 


-  each  I 

-  each 

-  each  j 

-  each  I 

-  each  1 

•  each 

•  each 


Per 

each 
each 
each 


OOi 


0  0^  each 
0  1  I  each 
0  1^  each 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
cwt. 


0    Oi 


Goods  for  Expottation. 


Per 

Cases —  continued, 

extra  large,  7  to  8  cwt.each 

9  to  1-2  cwt.  -    each 

above  1*2  cwt.      -    each 

CaskSf  butts       -       -    each 

hogshead  -  each 

l>ijje  or  puncheon    -    each 

tierce  or  wine  hhd.     each 


small 


each-^ 


Chests,  small  -    each 

middling         -  -    each 

larRe           -  -    each 

Hogsheads,    not  exceeding 

S  or  9  cwt.  .        each 

Jars,  see  livtttes. 


Kegs 


Packs,  vats,  &c. 


each-; 


bale 


each 


Pipes  

Portmanteaus,  ord.  size  each 

Other      sizes     will     be 

charged  in  proportion,  and 

rent  one  fourth  of  the  rate 

for  wharfage  and  shipping. 


Puncheons 
Tierces 


each 


^    S"  Rent  after  Three  Weeks, 

111! 

%     '§. ''  \Veek .     Quantities,  &c. 


^OOi 


0    Oi 


0    1.J 


each 
each 
each 
each 


each 
each 
each 


ii|  each 
each 


0  6  7 
to  >i 
0    Hi 


Goods  not  included  in  the  foregoing  Tables  pay  in  proportion  to  the  rates  therein  contained,  according 
to  weight  or  size. 


3.  East  India  Docks.  —  These  docks,  situated  at  Blackwall,  were  principally  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  ships  employed  by  the  East  India  Company.  There  are 
2  docks;  1  for  ships  unloading  inwards,  and  1  for  those  loading  outwards.  The  Import 
Dock  contains  about  18  acres,  and  the  Export  Dock  about  9  acres.  The  entrance  basin 
whicli  connects  the  docks  with  the  river,  contains  about  24  acres ;  the  length  of  the 
entrance  lock  is  210  feet,  the  width  of  the  gates  48  feet  clear.  Having  to  receive  vessels 
of  great  burden,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  East  India  Docks  is  never  less  than  23  feet. 
Most  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  these  docks  is  conveyed,  without  loss  of  time  to 
warehouses  in  the  city ;  so  that  the  extent  of  warehouses  belonging  to  them  is  compara- 
tively small. 

The  discharging  of  ships  in  the  Import  Dock  is  wholly  performed  by  the  servants  of 
the  Company ;  and  the  regulations  as  to  fire,  cooking,  &c.  are  stricter  than  in  the  other 
docks. 

The  East  India  Docks  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  town.  Tlie  Company's  tea 
and  other  goods  are  conveyed  to  the  warehouses  in  the  city  in  locked  wagons  of  a 
peculiar  description. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  under  500,000/.,  and  the  dividend  is  4  per  cent.  A 
100/.  share  of  the  Company's  stock  is  at  present  worth  about  ,50/.  The  management  is 
confided  to  13  directors,  4  of  whom  must  be  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
they  must  each  hold  at  least  20  shares  of  the  Company's  stock. 


Ratej  charged  on  Ships  fmm  Ihe  East  Indies  usiiy;  the  East 
India  Dvcks. 
The  rate  for  reccivinR  and  unloading;  ships  or  vestcls  under 
800  Ions,  in  Ihe  East  India  Dorks,  and  for  the  use  of  the  same 
for  '^S  d.iys  &oin  tile  date  of  the  tinal  discharge,  is  U.  Gd.  per 
ton  register. 

Dock  rent,  if  the  28  days  be  exceeded,  1//.  per  refdster  ton 
per  week,  wliieli  is  also  the  rale  for  light  ships  laying 
up  in  the  dock. 
The  rate  for  such  ships  and  vessels  as  are  loaded  outwards 
by  the  Dock  Company  will  be  *^s.  per  Ion  register,  should  the 
packages  or  articles  laden  not  exceed  i  tons  e.ich  by  ineasure- 
inenl  or  weisht  j  l,ut  on  such  as  excc-ed  U  tons,  and  up  to  10 
tons.  3».  per  ton  additional  will  \ie  charRcd  on  Ihe  qu.iinity 
laden  ;  p,ickaKes  or  articles  exceidinB  10  tons  the  Dock  Com- 
pany  decline  ladine,  except  bv  sjiecial  acreenient.    The  rale 
for  ships  and  vessels  loa<le<l  bv  the  ir  owners  will  lie  1».  per  ion 
reRister  only,  for  the  use  and  aconiniodnlion  of  ihe  dork. 
Ships  and  ve-sels  loading  outwanb  to  l>e  allowed  VS  days  for 
the  imrpoie,  from  their  commencemeni  of  receiving  c.irjfo. 
Dock  rent,  if  the  iS  days  be  exceeded,  Irf.  pir  register  ton 
per  week, 
roasters,  or  other  Tcssels,  InadinR  from  Ihe  im,<ort  ware- 
house*, will  hcrhar(te<l  I'ul.  |ier  Ion  on  ihe  k'o-s  \\ei;;lit  Ihcy 
t3kc  on  bo,ird  ;  to  be  allowi'd  1  w  t-ek  for  surh  pur|H>se. 

Do,  k  rent,  if  the  1  week  be  exceeded,  Id.  per  rcRisler  ton 


3/nn.  — Tlicse  docks  receive  no  other  than  ships  or  vet- 
sels  in  the  Last  India  trade,  or  coasters  to  load  from  tha 
warehouses. 

Rates  cliargnl  Jitr  Wharfage,  Storrhoutes,  <Sf.,  and  for  sundry 
Work  done  tn^  the  East  India  Dock  Cotn^tani/. 

"Wharfage  of  (juns  above  20  cwt.  each               .  -  2  6 

above  l.'»  cwt.  and  under  20  cwt.  do.         .  .  9  n 

10       -       -           li       .            .  .  ,  6 

under  10    -               .               .               .  -  1  0 
of  Kun  carria^n!!!  belonuinR  to  Ihe  guns  of  tlie 

aliove  scale,  li.  3d.,  Is.,  Od.,  and  Cd. 

of  anchors,  per  cwt.                -                 .  -  0  3 

of  kentledge,  per  Ion                 -               .  -  I  6 
of  other  arUclcs  deposited   on    the  wharfs   or 

quays,  do.                -                  .                 .  -  !i  6 

These  rates  of  wharfage  are  for  the  season  the  ship  may 
remain  at  home;  or  for  a  period  not  exceeding  12  moiith.s  ;  ff 
the  12  months  be  exceeded,  Ihe  s.iiiie  rate  of  cliar^'e  will  be 
niaile  as  if  a  new  sca.on  had  been  coninienc.d,  and  this  rate 
ol  whnrf.igc  he  considered  an  annual  cliarue  —  A'.  /(.  Hy  the 
present  <  xiMing  agTeenient  beUieen  the  K.ist  India  Comiiany 
''  '".  of  ships  whilst 


2  K  2 


nd  tlie  Hotk  rompan>,  the  pxins  ami  ; 

I  (he  Company's  service  are  free  of  wharfai^e. 
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Landing  enns  f^om  rraf^,  and  stowing  them  on  skids,  2d.  per 
cwt. — l)itt '  carriaijcs  of  guns,  at>o%'e  10  cwt..  Is- ;  under 
ditto,  6d.  each —  Shipping  of  ditto  into  craft,  the  same 
ra;e.  —  Getting  guns  on  board  ship  and  mounting  them, 
2*.  6d.  per  ton.  —  Getting  on  board  gun  carriages,  of  guns 
above  10  cwt.,  6(/.  each  ;  under  ditto,  id.  each  —Landing  an- 
chors from  craft  and  placing  them  at  racks,  3d.  per  cwt. — 
Shipping  off  ditto  into  craft,  the  same  rate —  Placing  an- 
chors for  unstocking  or  for  stocking,  l^d,  per  cwt Dis- 
charging kentledge  frona  ship«i,  and  stacking  it  on  the 
wh;irf,  1».  2J.  per  ton.  — Discharging  ditto  from  ships  into 
craft,  is.  per  ton.  —  Shipping  off  kentledge  from  the  wharf, 
and  stowmg  it  in  the  hold,  1*.  2J.  per  ton —  Shipping  off 
ditto  into  craft,  lOd.  per  ton.  —  Discharging  shingle  or  stone 
ballast  into  craft  or  on  the  quay.  Is.  3d.  per  ton.  — ^Vater 
supplied  to  outward-bound  ships,  as  well  as  what  is  used  for 
seasoning  their  casks,  1*.  per  ton  Imperial  measure. 

Admission  of  loaded  wagons,    *.  d,      ^  ^  _  gj^.    . 
conveying  cargo,  or  passen-  J  ^„ ^  commanders'  and 

l^lrf^'-efch   ""    ^'"    ""•    5    o[  o^'^'/ t^S^'>  ^^- 
wnanoge,  eacn  -  ^    "l   mitled   free    to   oUt- 

SS:cf^t^l^:w,1h'do.fdo.      :    f    g3»ard  bound  ships. 
Storehouses  {for  ships'  stores)  may  be  hired  at  11.  Is.  per 
week ;  if  rented  annually,  large  storeliouses,  40/.  a  year  — 
smaller  ditto,  35/.  a  year;  or  if  taken  permanently,  large 
storehouses,  3  J/.  a  year  —  smaller  ditto,  at  50/.  a  year. 
Use  of  the  rigging   shed  for   fitting 

rigging,  viz.  L.   s. 

For  ships  of  800  tons  and  upwards  -5  51  N.  B.  —  Time 
500  to  800  tons  -  -  4  4  (  for  this  oper- 
300  -  500  -  -    3    3  r  ation  limited 

under  300  -  -    2    ^  j   to  1  month. 

Every  ship  using  the  docks,  outwards  or  homewards,  and 
making  fast  alongside  the  hulk,  of  500  tons  burden,  or  up- 
wards, to  pay  1/.  !«.,  and  ships  and  vessels  under  that  bur- 
den, 105.  6d.  for  every  24  hours,  for  the  Ji'-st  3  days  ;  should 
this  period  be  exceeded,  to  pay  for  every  24  hours  beyond  the 
same,  5/.  5s.,  unless  such  detention  is  caused  by  special  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  by-laws  provide  for. 


The  charge  for  any  description  of  labour  or  serrice  performed 
by  the  Dock  Company,  and  not  specified  in  this  Table,  will 
be  made  on  moderate  terms. 

Note.—  In  loading  ships  outward,  the  Dock  Company  en" 
gage  to  get  on  board  all  goods  and  stores  from  craft,  or  the 
wharf,  without  extra  charge,  except  the  following,  viz.  kent- 
ledge, anchors,  guns  and  carriages,  sails,  standing  and  nmninj; 
rigging,  booms,  and  boats. 


Charga  far  Matting  or 

Dismasti 

agatlfu  Mast-Building, 

Main 

Fore    1  Mizen 

Bow- 

For  ships  of 

1,000  to  1,500  tons 

Mast 

Mast.  1  Mast. 

sprit. 

L.    I.  d. 

L.   1.  d.  L.   1.  d. 

L.   :  d. 

10    0    0 

90040050    Ol 

800  -  1,000       . 

7,10    0 

7    0    0  3  10    0 

4  0  e 

eflo  .    800 

5    0    0 

4  10    0  2  10    0 

2  10    C 

500   -      650 

4    0    0 

3  10    0  2    0    0 

2    0    C 

300-500        - 

3  10    0 

3    0    0   1  15    0 

1  15    0 

under     3(X) 

2  10    0 

2    5    0  1  10    0 

1  10    0 

For  putting  on  and  taxing  qff"  Tops. 


For  shiiK  of 

1,0U0  to  1,500  tons 
800  -  1,1100    - 
.V)()  -     800    - 
under     500    - 


Ma 


Fore.        Mizen. 


1     0    0      1     0  0 

0  16    0     0  16  0 

0  12    6  I  0  12  6 
in  proportion. 


The  prices  in  the  above  Tables  are  for  each  operatioo, 
which  includes  the  use  of  masting -falL  and  slings. 

N.  B —  Owners  in  ships  may  purchase  not  less  than  half  a 
fall,  at  15  per  cent,  under  the  readj  money  cost  price. 


4.  St.  Katharine's  Docks.  —  The  Company  for  the  construction  of  these  docks  was  in- 
corporated by  the  act  6_Geo.  4.  c.  105.  (local),  and  they  were  partially  opened  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1828.  They  are  situated  immediately  below  the  Tower,  and  are  con- 
sequently the  most  contiguous  of  any  to  the  city,  the  Custom-house,  and  other  places 
where  business  is  transacted.  The  capital  raised  by  shares  amounts  to  1,352,800/.  ;  but 
an  additional  sum  of  800,000?.  has  been  borrowed,  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  for  the 
completion  of  the  works,  and  the  purchase  of  a  freehold  property  possessing  river  frontage 
from  the  Tower  to  the  corner  of  Lower  East  Smithfield,  of  the  value  of  upwards  of 
100,OOOZ.,  but  not  required  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  act.  A  portion  of  this 
property  has  been  appropriated  as  a  steam  packet  wharf,  wliere  passengers  embark  and 
land  without  the  aid  or  risk  of  boat  conveyance.  The  purchase  of  the  numerous  houses 
that  stood  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  the  docks  proved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London 
Docks,  a  heavy  item  of  expense.  The  space  included  within  the  outer  wall  is  about  24 
acres,  nearly  1 1  of  which  are  water.  There  are  2  docks,  communicating  by  a  basin. 
The  lock  leading  from  the  river  is  180  feet  long,  and  45  broad :  it  is  so  constructed,  that 
ships  of  upwards  of  GOO  tons  burden  may  pass  in  and  out  3  hours  before  high  water,  so 
that  outward-bound  ships  have  the  opportunity  of  reaching  Blackwall  before  the  tide 
begins  to  recede.  Ships  of  upwards  of  800  tons  register  are  docked  and  undocked  with- 
out difficulty,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  exceeds  that  of  any  other  wet  dock 
in  the  port  of  London.  Vessels  are  also  docked  and  undocked  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  —  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  establishment.  A  clear  channel  of  not  less  than  300 
feet  in  width  is  at  all  times  to  be  kept  in  the  pool ;  and  vessels  drawing  18  feet  water 
may  lie  afloat  at  low  water  at  the  principal  buoy  off  the  dock  entrance.  The  warehouses 
and  vaults  are  upon  a  very  large  scale ;  far  more  so  than  one  might  be  disposed  to  infer 
from  the  cjitent  of  water.  The  warehouses  are  exceedingly  well  contrived  and  commodious ; 
and,  owing  to  their  being  built  partly  on  pillars  (within  which  what  is  called  the  quay 
work  of  the  other  docks  is  transacted),  close  to  the  water's  edge,  goods  are  hoisted  direct 
from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  without  its  being  necessary,  as  in  the  West  India  and  London 
Docks,  to  land  them  on  quays;  so  that  there  is  in  this  way  a  great  saving  both  of  room, 
time,  and  labour.  The  whole  establishment  is  exceedingly  complete,  and  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  public  spirit,  enterjirise,  and  skill,  of  those  by  whom  it  was  projected 
and  executed. 

'I'he  icgulations  to  be  observed  by  vessels  using  the  St.  Katharine's  Docks  are  similar 
to  those  enforced  in  the  West  India  Docks,  to  which,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  London  Docks, 
we  beg  to  refer. 
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Table  of  Tonnage  Rates  chargeable  on  Vessels  entering  the  St  Katharine  Docks,  and  also  of  the  Rates 
for  discharging  Cargoes  landed  by  the  Company,  subject  to  such  Revision,  from  Time  to  Time,  as 
shall  be  found  expedient  


Vessels  Innards. 


On  Vessels  laden.    Per  Ti 
anriTing  from        Register. 


First  Class.  —  Any 
port  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  U\e 
of  Man,  Jersey 
Guernsey,  Alder 
ney,  SarV,  or  other 
Eiironean  ports  out 
side  tlie  Baltic,  be 
tween  the  North 
Cape  and  Ushant  • 


Second  Class. --Any 
other  port 


i.d.  ^ 


Privilege. 


Vessels  rvhose  cargoes  are  diS' 
charged  by  the  Dock  Com]  ant/. 

Use  of  the  Docks  to  vessels  ar- 
riviDg  from  Hambro',  or  from 
any  port  in  the  Mediterranean, 
for  G  weeks  from  the  date  of 
entrance;  if  arriving  from  any 
other  port,  4  weeks  from 
the  date  of  final  discharge, 
with  liberty  to  load  outwards 
for  any  port  or  place,  and  to 
quit  the  docks  for  repairs,  and 
re-enter;  the  period  of  absence 
from  dock  for  such  purposes 
not  to  atlect  the  privilege. 

Vessels   rvliosc  carf^ocs  are 
charf^ed  by  tfuir  crcn-s. 

The  like  privilege,  but  toe 
mence  from  the  dale  of  en- 
trance. 


Rent,  In  each  case,  after  the  expiration  of  thi 

?riTilege,  per  week      -  -  . 

'or  p.Lrtial  remissions  and  exemption';  oi 
vessels   partly  laden,   or  arriving   from 
Spain  or  Portugal,  wool  or  cork  laden 
or  vessels  with  com,  see  annexed  Table. 
Rates  for  dischar/^ng  Cargoes  by  the  Company. 
Coreoes,  consistinc,  in  the  whole  or  in  part; 
ofsugar  in  hogsheads  or  tierces,  including 
sJup  cooperage 
Cargoes,  consisting  ofsugar  in  chests  of  5  cwt 

and  upwards,  including  ship  cooperage 
Cargoes,  consisting  ofsugar  in  bags,  mats,  or 
chests  under  5  cwt.,  or  other  goods   (not 
being  hemp,   tallow,  ashes,  wood  goods, 
com,  pitch,  tar,  hay,  or  straw),  contained 
in  casks,  bales,  serons,  chests,  cases,  bags, 
baskets,  or  similar  packages;  also  spelter, 
or  metal  in  pi^,  bars,  rods,  plates,  »S:c. 
Cargoes,  consisting  of  hemp  only,   or  mer. 
cbaodise  iu  bulk,  wholly  or  in  part 
tallow  only     - 

s.  d. 

(hemp 
Mixed  cargoes  of<  ullow 
(^  ashes 
Blue  gum  wood,   or  large  timber, 

additional  for  every  load  delivered    0    6 
No  charge  u|>on  excess  landed  beyond  a  ship' 

register  tonnage. 
Oil,  additional  for  every  tun  delivered 
into  craft        -         .  -  -  -    0    6 


-  0    6}- 

-  0    Cj 


YetaclM  Outnardt, 
entering  the  Docks  without  Cargoes. 


Loading  for  any  "J 
port  rnumc-  / 
rated  in  the  > 
Import  Table  I 


hrfct  class 
Do.  do.  ii  do. 
Ve&sels  load. 

in      part, 

quantity  taken 

cordinf? 
their   port    of 
destination,  as 
above     clasiii- 
fi«l 


Per  Ton 
Register. 


Privilege. 


Use  of  dock  to  \ 
load  4  weeks  \ 
{torn  date  of  / 
entrance  -    -  | 

Use  of  dock  to 
load  1  week 
flfom  en- 
trance     •    - 


Per  ton  of 
goods,  cli.lrge 
in  no  case  to 
exceed  the  re- 
gister tonnage 
of  the  vessel. 


Rent  after  ei- 
pir.ition  of  the 
privilege,  \d. 
per  ton  register 
per  week. 


Table  qf  special  RegvlaiionM,  Remitsimu,  and  Exemptions^  and 
MisceliuneouB  Chorffes  appUcabte  to  Vessels  inwa'dsy  not  iiein^ 
futtti  laden^  or  Uidcn  rvith  the  Articles  enumerated,  or  entering 
the  Docks  light,  f,-c. 

Xo  tonnage  rate  will  be  charged  on  vessels  wholly  cr-m  laden  , 
whose  cargoes  shall  be  landed  in  the  docks  ;  but  a  charge  will 
in  such  case  be  made  for  docking  and  uiidocldng,  as  under  : 


Vesselsof  100  tons  and  upwards      -       •       -    1     1    0 
Vessels  under  100  tons  -  -  -  -    0  10    6 

witli  liberty  to  remain  in  dock  without  further  charge  for  21 
hours  after  final  landing.  Rent,  after  expiration  ot  that  pe- 
riod, }d.  per  ton  register  per  week.  Should  the  vessel  load 
outwards,  the  usual  tonnage  rates,  acccrdiiig  to  the  port  of 
destination,  will  be  charged,  instead  of  the  rale  for  docking 
and  undocking.  The  Dock  Company  reserve  the  power  of 
retusing  the  admission  of  ships  laden  entiiel/  with  com. 

Other  vessels,  not  being  fully  laden  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
docks,  will  be  charged  tonnage  rate  only,  on  the  proportion  of 
cargo  brought  in  ;  the  amount  of  rate  to" be  determined  bv  the 
port  from  whence  the  vessel  has  arrived  ;  and  if  discharged 
by  the  Company,  rates  for  unloading  in  addition,  according  to 
the  description  of  the  cargo  and  quantity  so  discharged. 
Kent,  .ifter  1  week,  Id.  per  ton  register  per  week. 
essels  laden  with  cork  or  wool  from  Spain  or  Portug.^l  will  be 
charged  only  Crf.  per  ton  register.  Kent,  after  3  weeks  from 
date  of  entrance.  Id.  per  ton  register  per  week. 

L.s.d. 

Light  vessels  entering  the  dock  to  lie  tip,  will  be 
chargtd,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  4  wteks,  per 
ton  register       -  .  -  .  -    0  0  G 

Rent  per  week,  .tflt r  the  expiration  of  the  4  weeks, 

tie  register  tonnage,  per  ton  -  -  -    00  1 

Vessels  two  thirds  laden  with  com  will  be  charged  tonnage  rate 
only  on  the  proportion  which  the  other  part  of  the  cargo 
bears  to  the  register  tonnage. 

Vessels  chielly  laden  with  wood  goods,  pilch,  tar,  h,iv,  straw, 
or  intendi^  to  discharge  the  whole  of  their  cargoes  into 
lighters,  will  only  be  pirmitlcd  to  enter  or  depart  the  docks, 
subject  to  such  terms  as  shall  be  first  mutually  agreed  upon 
between  the  owners  and  the  Dock  Company. 

Miscellaneous  Chargu,  j,  g. 

For  labourers  hired  of  the  Company,  to  work  on  board, 
and  who  shall  be  under  the  directions  and  rtsponsi- 
bility  of  captains  or  owners  of  vessels,  both  or  either 
(which  rule  applies  to  all  over-board  deliveries),  a 
charge  will  be  made  for  each  man  per  day,  of  -  -  3  6 
Th.nmes  water  supplied  to  vessels  by  the  Company,  per 
tun         -  -  .  .  -'^-10 

or  an  abstract  of  a  ship's  cargo  inwards,  and  weights  thereof, 
tor  the  purpose  of  making  up  freight  accounts,  the  foUowine 
charge  will  be  made  :—  ^ 

«.  rf- 
If  the  goods  have  10  marks,  or  under       -    2    0 
11  marks  to  20  marks   -36 
21  marks  and  upwarla  -    0    2  each  mark  or 
parcel. 

K.  B.  —  The  dock-dues,  rent,  Ac.  of  most  articles  landed 
wari  housetl,  or  shipped  at  the  dilferent  docks,  being,  in  general' 
ne.irly  identical,  the  reader  is  referred  fur  an  account  of  the 
to  tlie  Table  under  the  head  LonJon  Locks. 


5.  Commercial  Docks.  —  Exclusive  of  the  previously  mentioned  docks,  which  arc  all 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  there  are  on  the  south  side  the  Commercial  Docks,  opposite 
to  tlie  west  end  of  the  West  India  Docks.  These  docks  arc  of  large  extent  j  the  space 
included  within  the  outer  wall  being  about  49  acres,  of  which  nearly  38  (teres  are  water. 
They  are  principally  intended  for  the  reception  of  vessels  with  timber,  corn,  and  other 
bulky  commodities.  They  have  but  little  accommodation  for  warehou'ing  ;  and  their 
establishments  are  not  constructed  .so  as  to  entitle  them  to  bond  all  goods.  The  Surrey 
Canal  Company  also  admit  vessels  to  be  docked  in  the  basin  of  tlieir  car.al. 

6.   London   Port   Dues ;    Charges  on  Account  of  Liyhts,  Pilotage,  §-c.    t»  the  Thames  ; 
Shippinff,  §*c.  of  London. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  expert  pilots,  brilliant  lights,  and  every  otli?r  means  that  it 
is  possible  to  devise,  should  be  afforded  to  render  navigation  safe  and  eipeditious.  But 
to  secure  these  advantages,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  charges  on  their  account  .should  be 
moderate.      If  they  be  otlierwisc,  navigalors  are  not  unfrequently  tempted  to  resort  to  what 
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are  less  expensive,  though  less  secure,  channels.  This  principle  has  not,  however  obvious, 
been  always  kept  sufficiently  in  view  either  in  this  or  in  other  countries.  During  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  and  down  to  1825,  the  charges  on  account  of  docks,  lights,  pilot- 
a"e.  Sec.  on  ships  in  the  Thames,  and  most  other  British  ports,  were  exceedingly  heavy ; 
and  would,  no  doubt,  had  they  been  maintained,  have  materially  injured  our  commerce. 
Instead,  also,  of  encouraging  the  resort  of  foreign  ships  to  our  ports,  a  contrary  policy 
was  adopted ;  the  charges  laid  on  them  being  usually  about  double  those  laid  on  British 
ships.  This  regulation  was  intended  to  promote  the  employment  of  the  latter  ;  but,  as  it 
led  to  reprisals  in  other  countries,  its  real  influence  is  believed  to  have  been  quite  differ- 
ent;  while  by  driving  away  foreigners,  it  injured  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  prevented 
our  ports  from  becoming,  what  they  are  so  well  fitted  to  be,  the  emporiums  of  the 
world.  We  arc  glad,  however,  to  have  to  state  that  the  circumstances  now  alluded  to 
have  been  materially  changed  within  the  last  dozen  years.  In  1825,  the  various  dock 
monopolies  expired  ;  and  a  very  great  reduction  has  been  inade  in  the  charges  on  account 
of  the  docks,  which,  as  already  seen,  are  now  very  moderate  indeed. 

Exclusive  of  the  dock  duties,  certain  port  or  tonna-;c  duties  were  imposed  on  ships  frequenting  the  port 
of  Loudon,  by  the  acts  39  Geo.  3.  c.  Ha,  43  Geo.  3.  c.  124.,  &c.,  partly  to  pay  the  harbour  masters,  provide 
inoornif;  cliains,  &c.,  and  partly  to  create  a  fund  for  the  improvement  ol  the  port,  and  in  particular  for 
defrayiiig  tlie  cost  of  making  a  navigable  canal  across  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  But  this  canal  having  been  sold 
(«nr,  p.  476.)  for  li-'O.O)')/.  to  the  West  India  Dock  Company,  under  the  lu  Geo.  4.  c.  13().,  and  the  sums 
advanced  bv  the  public  toe  the  improvement  of  the  port  having  been  repaid,  it  was  judiciously  resolved 
to  reduce  the  port  duties  to  the  lowest  rates  capable  of  defraying  the  necessary  expenses.  This  was 
effected  by  the  4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  Si,'.,  which  imposes  tlie  following  tonnage  duties  on  vessels  in  the  port :  — 

I'er  Ton. 

a. 

\st  Class. For  every  ship  or  other  vessel  trading  coastwise  between  the  port  of  London  and  any 

port  or  place  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  th*  Orkneys,  Shetland,  or  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land, there  shall  be  paid  for  e\  ery  voyage  in  and  out  of  the  said  port         -  -  -    J 

2rf  Class. For  every  ship,  &c.  entering  inwards  or  clearing  outwards  from  or  to  Denmark,  Norway, 

or  Lapland  (on  this  side  of  the  North  Cape),  or  from  Holstein,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  or  any  other 
part  of  Germany  bordering  on  or  near  the  Germanic  Ocean,  or  from  or  to  Holland  or  any  other 
ofthe  United  Provinces,  ot  Brabant,  Antwerp,  Flanders,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Netherlands, 
or  from  or  to  France  (within  Ushant\  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  the  Isle  of  Man, 
there  shall  be  paid  for  every,  &c.,  as  above  -  -  -  -  -    J 

Sd  Class.  —  For  every  ship,  &c.  entering  inwards  or  clearing  outwards  from  or  to  Lapland  (beyond 
the  North  Cape),  Finland,  Russia  (without  or  within  the  Baltic  Sea\  Livonia,  Courland,  Poland, 
Prussia,  Sweden,  or  any  other  country  or  place  within  the  Baltic  Sea,  there  shall  be  paid  for 
every,  &c.,  as  above  •  -  -  '  v  ^'    ^ 

ith  Cl^ss.  —  For  every  ship,  &c.  entering  inward?  or  clearing  outwards  from  or  to  France  (be. 
tween  Ushant  and  Spain),  Portugal,  Spain  (%vithout  the  Mediterranean),  or  any  of  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  or  Canary  Islands,  or  any  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of  the  British  colonies  or 
provinces  in  North  America  or  Florida,  there  shall  be  paid  for  every,  &c.,  as  above  -  -    | 

5th  Class.  —  For  every  ship,  &c.  entering  inwards  or  clearing  outwards  from  or  to  Greenland,  Gibral- 
tar, France,  or  Spain  (within  the  iVlediterraneanl,  or  any  country,  island,  port,  or  place  within  or 
bordering  on  or  near  the  Mediterranean  or  Adriatic  Sea,  or  from  the  West  Indies,  Louisiana, 
Mexico,  South  America,  .Africa,  East  India,  China,  or  any  other  country,  island,  port,  or  jilace 
within  or  bordering  on  or  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  from  any  other  country,  island,  port,  or 
placewhatsoeverto'thesouthwardofiy  degrees  of  north  latitude,  there  shall  be  paid,  cSjc,  as  above  f 
Exemptions.  —Ships  of  war,  and  ships  the  property  of  his  Majesty  or  any  of  the  royal  family.  —  Any 
vessel  coming  to  or  going  coastwise  from  the  port  of  London,  or  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  such 

vessel  sh.nll  exceed  4.5  tons. Any  vessel  bringing  corn  coastwise,  the  principal  part  of  whose  cargo  shall 

consist  of  corn.  —  Any  fishing  smacks,  lobster  and  oyster  boats,  or  vessels  for  passengers.  —  Any  vessel 
or  craft  navigating  the  Thames  above  and  below  London  Bridge,  as  far  as  Gravesend  only.  —  .\ny  vessel 
entering  inwards  or  outwards  in  ballast.  ,  .      , 

^  ^  _  The  port  or  tonnaf;c  duties  paid  by  ships  in  the  port  of  London,  as  stated  in  the  accounts  on 
the  opposite  page,  were  those  payable  previously  to  the  act  4  &  5  Will  4.  c.  32.,  which  only  took  elTect  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1834;  and  were,  at  an  average,  from  4  to  6  times  as  high  as  at  present. 

Owin'T  to  the  distance  of  London  from  the  sea,  and  the  rather  intricate  navigation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  charges  on  account  of  lights  and  pilotage  must  necessarily 
be  pretty  heavy.  They  have,  however,  been  very  materially  reduced  of  late  years.  The 
charges  on  account  of  the  lights  under  the  management  of  the  Trinity  Hou.se  have  been 
diminished,  in  almost  every  instance,  at  least  one  third  ;  and  in  many  instances  as  much  as 
a  half,  and  sometimes  even  more,  since  1823.  — (See  Light-houses.)  The  illiberal  and 
impolitic  practice  of  imposing  discriminating  light  and  pilotage  dues  on  foreign  vessels  is 
still  kept  up  ;  but  owing  to  the  general  establishment  of  reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  the  grievance  thence  arising  has  become  rather  nominal  than  real,  and  at  present 
affects  very  few  of  the  foreign  vessels  coming  to  our  ports. 

The  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  125.  made  a  reduction  of  8  per  cent,  in  the  charges  authorised 
to  be  demanded  by  the  pilots  licensed  by  the  Trinity  House  for  the  port  of  London  ;  and 
forei-rn  vessels,  privileged  as  British  vessels,  have  been  relieved  from  the  additional  or 
surplus  rate  of  25  per  cent,  payable  to  the  Trinity  pilots,  as  well  as  to  those  licensed  by 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. —  (See  Pilotage.) 

The  oppressive  and  troublesome  charges  in  the  port  of  London,  imposed  on  alien  goods 
under  the  names  of  package,  scavage,  cS:c.  —  (see  Package)  —  were  put  an  end  to  during 
last  session  (183:5).  At  present,  therefore,  we  believe  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that, 
considering  its  distance  from  the  sea,  the  public  charges  on  sliii)ping  in  the  port  of 
London  are  quite  as  reasonable  as  in  any  other  port  of  the  empire,  or  of  the  world. 
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But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  further  reductions  may  still  be  effected,  particularly  in 
the  article  pilotage. 

The  following  accounts  show  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  various  charges  that  are  at 
present  incurred  by  vessels  in  the  port  of  London  ;  — 

Pro  forma  Account  of  Charges  on  a  Ship  of  about  480  Tons,  entering  and  departing  the  Port  of  London, 
laden  both  Ways,  supposing  every  tiling  to  be  conducte<l  witli  strict  Economy,  and  excluding  any 
Charge  on  account  of  extraordinary  Uespatch  or  superior  Accommodation. 

Reporting  the  ship  and  appointment       -...,. 
Pilotage  from  the  Downs     -  -  .  . 

Boarding  the  pilot  at  sea  -  .  ••  . 

Waterman,  boat,  and  kedge,  from  Gravesend  '  »  . 

London  port  dues  inwards,  5d.  per  ton  .  .  - 

Do.         do.         outwards,        do.     -  -  - 

X.  i?.— This  duty  is  of  a  temporary  cliaractcr,  and  will  cease  in  about  5  years. 
Trinity  dues  and  lights  Inwards  -  .  . 

Dock  dues  in  and  out,  9d.  per  ton       .  .  -  ."  . 

Trinity  dues  and  lights  outwards         -  -  -  . 

Dungeness  light  in  and  out        -        - 

Clearing  outwards,  and  victualling  bill  -  . 

Steam-boat  to  Blackwall,  optionul       -  -  .  . 

Pilotage  to  the  Downs        -  -  .  .  , 

Putting  the  pilot  on  shore,  unless  landed  in  the  ship's  boat 


£  s. 

d. 

.    1  1 

0 

-  14  0 

4 

-  2  0 

0 

-  1  11 

6 

-10  0 

0 

-  10  0 

0 

-11  0 

0 

-  12*  0 

0 

-  8  18 

6 

-  2  5 

0 

-  2  12 

fi 

-  10  0 

0 

-  12  8 

6 

-  0  10 

0 

Charges  on  a  British  Vessel  of  285  Tons,  entering  and  departing  the  Port  of  London,  laden  both  Way«. 

Reporting,  appointing,  &c.  -  -  .  . 

Tonnage  duty  inwards  (with  cargo)  -  .  -  . 

Do.  outwards       (do.)  .  . 

Putting  pilot  on  board  at  Deal  -  .  .  .  . 

Pilotage,  Downs  to  London,  draft  15  feet  G  inches 

Do.     outwards,  draft  about  14  feet  -  - 

Boat  and  men  up  and  down,  3  guineas  each         -  -  . 

Trinity  lights,  inwards  .  -  -  .  . 

Do.  outwards        -  -  ... 

Private'do.  in  and  out  -  -  -  .  . 

Dungeness  do.  .  -  .  - 

Dock  duty,  Drf.  per  ton  .  .  - 

Clearing  outwards  .  -  .  . 


£  s. 

d. 

-  2  10 

a 

-  5  18 

fi 

-  5  18 

fi 

-  2  10 

0 

-  16  8 

7 

-  9  15 

0 

-  6  6 

0 

-  6  13 

2 

-  5  6 

6 

-  9  10 

0 

-  1  9 

0 

-  10  13 

9 

-  2  7 

0 

Oiargcs  actually  paid  on  the  President,  American  Packet  Ship  of  from  470  to  4S0  Tons,  in  the  River 
Thames,  in  October,  1833. 

Reporting  and  appointing  .... 

Tonnage  duty  inwards,  and  entry  .  .  .  . 

Do.         outwards     -  -  . 

Trinity  lights  and  pilotage  inwards  -  ... 

Do.  do.  outwards  .  .  . 

Private  and  Foreland,  in  and  out        .... 
Pilot  from  Dungeness         .  ... 

Boat  and  men  up  and  down  -  •  ... 

Dock  charges    --.... 
Clearing  and  victualling  bill  -  . 

Printing  bills  and  cards      .  .  ... 

Advertisements  in  bills  of  entry  ..... 


£  s. 

d. 

.  2  10 

6 

.  10  6 

6 

-  1(1  10 

6 

-  15  12 

0 

-  28  10 

0 

-  5  18 

0 

-  15  12 

0 

-  6  0 

0 

-21  2 

0 

-  2  12 

(5 

-  3  13 

6 

-  0  10 

6 

^122  18    0 


In  this  rase,  the  pilotage  inwards  and  outwards,  lights,  &c.  are  charged  from  Cowes,  so  that  a  con. 
siderable  portion  ot  these  items  cannot  be  considered  as  an  expense  peculiar  to  the  Thkincs  A  nart 
of  the  dock  charges  might  also  have  been  avoided,  by  employing  the  crew :  the  last  two  items  are  not 
properly  port  charges.  .     ^     o  ,  -^  .i^mo  oii.  nui. 

Amount  of  Shipping,  Sfc.  Idonriing  to  the  Fort  of  Lomlon.  —  According  to  the  official 
accounts,  there  belonged  to  tliis  port,  in  18.32,  besides  boats  and  other  ves.sels  not  re-ris- 
tered,  2,6G9  ships,  of  the  liurden  of  565,174  tons,  manned  by  .'52,786"  men  and  boys,  "in 
1819,  the  gross  customs'duty  collected  in  the  jjort  of  London  anioinited  to  7,74'),46,3/ 
the  expenses  of  collection  being  277,913/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  ;}/.  lis.  SVA  per  cent  In 
18S2,  the  gross  duty  had  risen  to  9,434,854/.,  while  the  expenses  of  collection  had  sunk 
to  243,678/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  only  2/.  lis.  7;,^.  per  cent.  _  (7^«W.  P„j,cr,  No.  414, 
Sess.  18.33.)  So  vast  an  amount  of  shiiiping  and  commerce  was  never  previouslv  con- 
centrated in  any  smgle  port.  London  may  be  truly  said  to  be  universi  orbis  terrarum 
tmporium.      3Iay  her  prosperity  be  as  lasting  as  it  is  great ! 


•  If  discharged  by  the  Dock  Company,  there  would  be  an  additional  charge  of  12/.  on  that  account 
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The  following  tabular  'statement  will  serve   to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  foreign 
trade  and  navigation  of  London  :  — 

Kumber  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entering  the  Port  of  London  from  Foreign  Parts,  distinguishing  between 
British  and  Foreign  Ships. 


Years. 

Briliih 

Forti^ 

Years. 

British 

Foreign                 | 

Shinto 

Tont. 

Sftips. 

Tom. 

Shipi. 
3,354 

Tont. 

4>Aif«#. 

Twu. 

1700 

8& 

80,040 

496 

76,995 

1820 

655,239 

856 

12'J,6I9 

1750 

1,498 

198,023 

184 

36,346 

1821 

3,000 

•  585,994 

571 

89,073 

1790 

2,254 

431,890 

1,116 

149,205 

1822 

3,230 

603,167 

697 

106,099 

1791 

2,184 

419,374 

1,256 

149,053 

1823 

3,031 

611,451 

865 

161,705 

1792 

2,489 

451,188 

1,186 

152,243 

1824 

3,132 

607,106 

1,643 

264,098 

1793 

2,548 

478,105 

1,193 

177,019 

1825 

3,989 

78.>,565 

1,743 

302,122 

War. 

1826 

3,495 

675,026 

1,586 

215,254 

1814 

269,834 

1827 

4,012 

769,162 

1,534 

221,008 

1815 

275,.375 

1828 

4,084 

767,212 

l,;>03 

195,929 

1816 

115,463 

1829 

4,108 

784.070 

1,300 

215,605 

1817 

131,647 

1830 

3,910 

744,229 

1,268 

207,500 

1818 

272,656 

1831 

4,140 

780,988 

1,557 

£69,159 

1819 

158,882 

1832 

3,268 

639,840 

8*4 

l;Vt,142 

K.  B.  —  The  temporary  falling  off  in  1832  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  and  the  unfor. 
tunate  misunderstanding  with  Holland. 

,iccount  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  the  Ships  that  have  entered  the  Port  of  London,  with  Cargoes, 
from  Foreign  Parts,  distinguishing  the  Couiitries  whence  they  came,  during  the  Years  1830,  1831,  and 
1832.  —  {Papers  published  by  tite  Board  of  Trade,  part  ii.  p.  112.) 


• 

1830. 

1831. 

1832.                       1 

Countries. 

British 

Foreign 

British 

Foreign 

British 

Foreign       1 

.•ihips. 

Tonn. 

Ships. 

Tonn. 

Ships. 

Tonn. 

Ships. 

Tonn. 

Ships. 

Tonn. 

.Ships. 

Tonn. 

479 

103,260 

26 

10,359 

642 

133,202 

51 

14,050 

381 

,  81,582 

31 

11,276 

19 

3,865 

62 

14,056 

3,118 

86 

21,S64 

3 

513 

'1 

377 

89 

30,116 

4 

445 

134 

40,065 

1 

78 

81 

26,127 

56 

6,114 

147 

11,722 

44 

4,498 

178 

16,992 

23 

2,806 

80 

8,726 

257 

33,.-.og 

293 

61,471 

21,25S 

280 

61,633 

113 

16,415 

286 

46,658 

185 

16,776 

37,124 

146 

16,525 

210 

37,074 

9,180 

442 

49,902 

283 

27,653 

433 

50,563 

253 

24,907 

318 

35,79C 

184 

16,314 

IM 

20,966 

66 

7,265 

205 

19,991 

198 

19,211 

159 

18,101 

146 

11,860 

Portugal,  Aiorcs,  and  Madeira 

274 

26,477 

5 

522 

338 

31,518 

15 

1,774 

248 

24,820 

8 

908 

211 

27,075 

29 

3,025 

38,223 

50 

5,658 

180 

19,296 

Italian  Sut» 

127 

I8,0S9 

5 

842 

25,659 

30 

7,280 

101 

13,811 

Ionian  I-lanils 

18 

2,535 

•    * 

• 

31 

4,645 

.    - 

• 

26 

3,575 

Turkev  and  Continental  Greece 

47 

6,781 

.    . 

. 

72 

10,105 

.    > 

. 

67 

9,339 

4 

562 

.    . 

. 

1,2S* 

.    • 

, 

13 

1,985 

Ei-vpt 

6 

1,509 

.    . 

. 

15 

3,341 

.    . 

, 

6 

862 

TiivoIi,Barbarv,and  -Morocco 

11) 

960 

.    - 

. 

9 

957 

Forci:;n  possessions  in  Asia 

11 

4,106 

I 

370 

9 

3,261 

6 

1,831 

1 

370 

Cbina 

22 

27,782 

.    . 

- 

21 

27,889 

. 

20 

25,237 

Unitol  States  of  America 

10 

2,911 

56 

19,574 

21 

93 

32,981 

23 

7,362 

50 

19,794 

Forei:^  West  Indii.'S 

32 

6,033 

y 

2,308 

39 

7,676 

y 

2,226 

43 

8,954 

14 

4,124 

Foreif^  Tontinental  colonies  in 

America 

Totals        - 

83 

15,545 

1 

270 

105 

20,778 

1 

162 

76 

14,916 

2 

500 

2,600 

406,836 

1,257 

206,265 

2,872 

451,533 

1,524 

265,358 

2,025 

325,299 

851 

lS0,4a'i 

II.  Liverpool  Docks,  Shippikg,  etc. 

The  first  wet  dock  in  the  British  empire  was  constructed  at  Liverpool,  in  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  parliament  obtained  in  1708.  At  this  period  Liverpool  was  but  an 
inconsiderable  town ;  and  the  accommodation  she  has  derived  from  her  docks  is  one 
of  the  circumstances  that  has  done  most  to  promote  her  extraordinary  increase  in  com- 
merce, population,  and  wealtli-  A  second  wet  dock  was  opened  about  the  middle  of 
last  century  ;  and  since  that  period  many  more  have  been  constructed,  some  of  them 
on  a  very  magnificent  scale,  and  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  conveniences.  When  those 
now  in  progress  are  completed,  the  total  area  of  water  in  the  docks  will  exceed  90  acres. 

The  entrance  to  the  port  of  Liverpool  is  a  good  deal  incommoded  with  sand  banks  ; 
through  which,  however,  there  are  several  channels  which,  when  the  proper  precautions 
are  observed,  afford  an  easy  and  safe  access  to  the  port.  Being  an.xious  to  contribute 
all  the  information  in  our  power  as  to  this  great  and  growing  en.porium,  we  have 
annexed  to  this  edition,  a  cliart  of  the  entrance  to  the  Mersey,  and  of  part  of  that  river, 
with  a  map  of  the  country  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  exhibiting  all  the  great  lines 
of  communication  between  these  and  the  adjacent  towns.  The  recently  opened,  or  at  least 
recently  discovered,  channel  (now  called  the  South  Channel),  leading  through  the  banks 
to  Liverpool,  is  laid  down  in  the  chart.  In  compiling  it,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of 
Lieutenant  Evans's  large  and  valuable  chart  of  the  ISIerscy  and  contiguous  coasts.  In 
spring  tides,  the  water  rises  in  the  Mersey  about  30  feet,  and  in  neap  tides  about  15: 
but  the  height  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the  winds,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  annual  amount  of  the  Liverpool  dock  duties  since  1757, 
the  number  of  vessels  entering  the  docks  since  that  period,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  same 
since  1800.     It  exhibits  an  increase  of  commerce  unequalled  in  any  other  port. 
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Amount  of  Dock  Dut 

es  at  the 

Port  of  Liverpool,  from  the  Year  1757,  ending  the  24th  of  June 

each  Year.                                                                              | 

Year. 

No.  tf  Vatcli. 

£       s.      d. 

Year. 

No.  if  Vessel). 

£      s.     d. 

17.57 

1,371 

2,336    15      0 

1779 

2,374 

4,9.77    17     10 

1758 

1,453 

2,403      6      3 

1780 

2,261 

3,528      7      9 

1759 

1,281 

2,372    12      2 

1781 

2,512 

3,91-5      4    11 

17<iO 

1,245 

2,330      6     7 

1782 

2,496 

4,249      6      3 

1761 

1,319 

2,382      0      2 

1783 

2,816 

4,840      8      3 

1762 

1,307 

2,526    19      6 

1784 

3,098 

6,597     11       1 

1763 

1,752 

3,141      I      5 

1785 

3,429 

8,411      5      3 

1764 

1,625 

2,780      3      4 

1786 

3.228 

7,508      0      1 

]7t)S 

1,930 

3,455      8      4 

1787 

3.567 

9,199    18      8 

1766 

1,908 

3,653    19      2 

1788 

3,677 

9,206    13    10 

1767 

1,704 

3,615      9      2 

1789 

3,619 

8,901     10    10 

1768 

1,808 

3,566    14      9 

1790 

4,223 

10,037      6      24 

1769 

;  2,054 

4,004      5      0 

1791 

4,045 

11,645      6      6 

1770 

2,073  . 

1,142    17      2 

1792 

4,483 

13,243    17      8i 

1771 

2,087 

4.203    19    10 

1793 

4,129 

12.480      5      5 

1772 

2,259 

4.552     5     4 

1794 

4,265 

10,678      7      0 

1773 

2,214 

4,725      1    11 

1795 

3,948 

9.368     16      4 

1774 

2.258 

4,580      5     5 

1796 

4,738 

12.377      7      7 

1775 

2,291 

5,384      4      9 

1797 

4,528 

13,319    12      8 

1776 

2,216 

5,064    10     10 

1798 

4,478 

12,0.57    18      3 

1777 

2,361 

4,610      4      9 

1799 

4,518 

14,049    15      1 

1778 

2,292 

4,649      7      7 

1 

, 

Tear. 

No.  of  Fetsclt. 

Tonnage. 

£      s.  d. 

Year. 

No.  If  Vessel!. 

Tonitage. 

£       t.   rf. 

1800 

4,746 

450,060 

23,379  13    6 

1806 

4,676 

507,825 

44,560    7    3 

1801 

5,060 

459,719 

28,365    8    2| 

1807 

5,791 

662,3C9 

62,831    5  10 

1802 

4,781 

510,691 

28,192    9  10 

1808 

5,225 

516,836 

4t),6.j8  10    4 

1803 

:  4,791 

494,5i;l 

28,027  13    7 

1809 

6,023 

594,601 

47,580  19    3 

1804 

'    4,291 

.'448,761 

26?1.57    0  11 

1810 

6,729 

734,391 

65,782    1    0 

1805 

4,618 

1  463,482 

33,364  13    1 

1811           ■5,616 

611,190 

54,752  18     5 

Ytar. 

No.  of  VeSHli. 

Tonnage. 

£       s.  d. 

£       s.   d. 

1812 

4,599 

446,788  -               ^ 

Duties  on  goods 

~ 

20,260    3    5\ 
24,143    4    6J 

44,403    7  11 

1813 

5,341 

547,426  - 

Duties  on  goods 

- 

24,134  18    8  ) 
26,042  14    63 

50,177  13    2 

1814 

5,706 

548,957  - 

Duties  on  goods 

- 

28,630  11    3  » 
31,110  11     1  j 

59,741    2    4 

1815 

6,440 

709,849  - 

Duties  on  goods 

" 

36,310    19) 
40,605    6  11  j 

76,915    8    8 

1816 

6,888 

774,243  - 

Duties  on  goods 

" 

43,765    6    3) 
'.1,881    4    6J 

92.646  10    9 

1817 

6.079 

653,425  - 

Duties  on  goods 

- 

35,186    8    0) 
40.703    8    4J 

75.889  16    4 

1818 

6,779 

754,690  - 

Duties  on  goods 

. 

43.842  16    6 
54,695  11     9J 

98,538    8    3 

1819 

7,849 

867,318  - 

Duties  on  goods 

- 

.'")0,042    7    8> 
60,084  14    05 

110,127    1    8 

1820 

7.276 

805,033  - 

Duties  on  goods 

"       . 

44,717  17  10  7 
49.694  14    03 

94.412  11  10 

1821 

7,810 

839,848  - 

Duties  on  goods 

■ 

43,J31    6    2  1 
51,425    2  113 

94,556    9    1 

1822 

8,136, 

892,902  - 

Duties  on  goods 

- 

47,229  10    4  > 
5.5,174    7    03 

102.403  17    4 

1823 

8,916 

1,010,819  - 

Duties  on  goods 

_ 

52,837    5    5 
62,945  16    13 

115,783    1    6 

1824 

10,001 

1,180,914  - 

Duties  on  goods 

■  .      : 

60,878    9    7 
70,033     1  11 J 

130,911  11    6 

1825 

10,837 

1,223,820  - 

Duties  on  goods 

-  . 

.09,446    7    8} 
69,245  12    03 

128.691  19    8 

J826 

9,«)1 

1,228,318  - 

Duties  on  goods 

; 

60,411     9  11  J 
70,589    9    13 

131.000  19    0 

1827 

9.592 

1,225,313  - 

Duties  on  goods 

. 

61,601    0    6> 
72,871  13    93 

134,472  14    3 

1828 

10.703 

1,311,111  -                  -     ^ 
Duties  on  goods 

"  _ 

62,969    7  10  J 
78,400    7    9j 

141,369  15    7 

1829 

11,383 

1.387,957  -                  -     ,  , 
Duties  on  goods. 

• 

66,128  18  10  ) 
81,198    6    13 

147.327    4  U 

l&JO 

11,214 

1,411,964  - 

Duties  on  goods. 

• 

68..322    9  in 
8.>,007    7  113 

151,329  17  10 

1831 

12,537 

1,592.436  - 

Duties  on  goods 

- 

81,039  11  11  J 
102,415  12    43 

183,455    4    3 

1832 

12,928 

1,540,057  - 

Duties  on  goods 

. 

74,530    4  11  5 
9.'->,517    2    03 

170.047    6  11 

1833 

12,964 

1,590,461  - 

Duties  on  goods 

: 

79,5,08    3  111 
103,422  12    53 

182,980  16    4 

Dock  Office,  Liverpool,  24th  of.Junc,  1833. 

Dock  Dues.  —  The  following  dues  are  payable  upon  all  vessels  entering  inwards,  or 
clearing  outwards  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  for  dock  rates  and  harbour  lights  :  — 

*.    d. 

From  between  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  St.  David's  Head.  Isles  of  Man  and  Anglesca, 
the  ton  --  -  ----  --0    3J 

From  between  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  Duncan's  I5ay  Head,  Orkney  lilies,  and  islands  on  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland;  between  St.  David's  Ile.id  and  the  Land's  End,  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  the  eatt  coast  of  Ireland,  from  Cape  Clear  to  Mailing  He.id,  the  to  i  -  0    6^ 
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From  the  cast  and  southern  coast  of  Great  Britain,  between  Duncan's  Bay  Head  and  the  Land** 
End,  the  islands  of  Shetland,  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  from  Cape  Clear  to  Mailing  Head^ 
including  the  islands  on  that  roast,  the  ton  -  -  -  -  •      .0    8J 

From  Europe,  north  of  Cape  Finisterrc,  and  westward  of  the  North  Cape,  and  without  the 
Cattegat  and  Baltic  Sea,  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  the  Faro  Isles, 
and  Iceland,  the  ton        --  -  -  -  -  -  --13 

From  within  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic,  the  whole  of  Sweden,  the  White  Sea,  eastward  of  the 
North  Cape,  Europe,  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  without  the  Mediterranean,  Newfoundland, 
Greenland,  Davis's  Straits,  Canaries,  Western  Islands,  Madeira,  and  Azores,  the  ton  -        17 

From  the  cast  coast  of  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  east  coast  of  South  America,  north 
of  Rio  Plata,  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  islands  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all  parts 
within  the  Mediterranean,  including  the  Adriatic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Archipelago,  the 
islands  of  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  the  ton  -  -  -        2    3 

From  South  America,  south  of  Rio  Plata,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Africa  and  Asia,  eastward  of  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  ton  .  -  -  -  -  -  -34 

Ifote. Vessels  remaining  longer  than  six  months  in  dock,  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  above  rates, 

per  month  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -02 

All  vessels  arriving  at  or  clearing  from  the  said  port,  are  to  pay  the  said  rates  from  or  for  the  most  distant 
port  or  place  from  or  for  which  they  shall  trade  ;  but  vessels  arriving  from  any  parts  in  ballast  do  not 
pay  dockage  on  entering  inwards;  and  should  such  vessels  proceed  to  sea  again  in  ballast,  then  only 
one  half  of  the  dock  rates  arc  due,  with  the  whole  of  the  lights  ;  but  taking  a  cargo  outwards  subjects 
such  vessels  to  full  dock  dues. 

jf,  B.  —  New  vessels  built  in  Liverpool  are  subject  only  to  half  the  above  rates  on  the  first  outward 
clearance. 
Floating  Light,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  River  Mersey. —Tov;axis,  this  light,  the  following  rates  are 

payable :  — 

All  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  Liverpool,  to  any  port  or  place  between  Duncan's  Bay  Head  and  the 

Land's  End,  on  the  west  side  of  Great  Britain,  and  between  Mailing  Head  and  Cape  Clear  on  the  east 

side  of  Ireland,  \d.  per  ton.  .„       tt     j       j   ^ 

All  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  Liverpool,  to  anv  port  or  place  between  Duncan  s  Bay  Head  and  the 

Land's  End,  on  the  east  and  southern  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  between  Mailing  Head  and  Cape  Clear 

on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  Jd.  per  ton.  ,.,.,-..      . 

All  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  Liverpool,  to  any  port  or  place  not  benig  withm  the  United  Kingdom  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the  adjacent  islands  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 

northward  of  tape  Horn,  \d.  per  ton.  .     ,  .     «  ,  ^      , 

All  vessels  sailing  to  and  from  Liverpool,  to  any  port  or  place  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  and  the  westward  of  Cape  Horn,  'id.  per  ton.  .  ,     ,      ,  xt  t.r   -        u-  m  ,. 

t^  In   the  day  time,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  a  blue  flag,  with  the  letters  N.W^.  in  white,  will  be 

hoisted  at  the  main-mast  head,  and  in  thick  and  foggy  weather,  either  by  night  or  day,  a  bell  will  be 

kept  constantly  ringing,  to  prevent  vessels  from  running  foul  of  the  light-vesseL 

"  Dock  Resu/ations.    Extracts  from  Acts  of  Parliament.  —  Any  owner,  or  Blaster,  or  any  person  having 

the  command,  agency,  or  consignment  of  any  vessel  chargeable  with  docli  duties,  refusing  to  pay  the 

same,  is  liable  to  have  such  vessel  or  goods  seized. 

Any  person  throwing  any  ballast  or  rubbish  from  out  of  any  vessel  upon  any  of  the  quays,  &c.,  shall 

immediately  cart  or  carry  awav  the  same  :  penalty  40*. 

Every  ship  shall,  before  she  comes  within  any  of  the  piers,  take  down  all  her  sails  :  penalty  5t 

Any  person  having  the  charge  of  any  vessel  in  any  of  the  docks,  refusing  to  remove  the  same,  after 

2-1  hours'  notice  in  writing,  shall  forfeit  CO/.,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  removal  by  the  water  bailifl". 

Any  person  having  the  command  of  any  vessel  moored  in  the  river,  refusing  to  remove  the  same, 

when  ordered  by  the  water  bailiff,  shall  forfeit  20/. 
The  master,  or  other  person  hav  ing  the  command  of  any  vessel  from  which  any  cannon  or  gun  shall 

be  fired  whilst  in  the  port,  shall  forfeit  10/.  _  .    „  . 

Any  person  making  payment  of  dock  duties,  who  refuses  to  answer  such  questions  as  shall  be  put  to 

him  by  the  collector,  or  give  a  false  or  untrue  answer,  shall  forfeit  10/. 

Any  master,  &c.  evading  payment  of  the  duties,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  double  the  duties  evaded;  and 

by  .53  Geo.  '3.  a  sum  of  20/.  in  addition  thereto. 

Whenever  it  shall  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or  repairing  the  docks,  to  remove  the 

ve.ssels  lying  therein,  the  master,  iinate,  or  other  person  taking  the  command  of  such  vessel,  shall,  within 

3  days  after  notice  given,  remove  such  ship  from  such  dock,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10/. 

Anv  master,  &c.  refusing  to  moor  and  remove  the  .«ame  in  docks,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 

dock  master,  will  forfeit  5/.,  together  with  the  costs  of  removal  by  the  dock  master. 
Any  master,  &c.  acting  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  dock  master,  will  forfeit  20t 
Any  master,  &c.  entering  and  giving  false  information  of  the  draught  of  water  of  any  ship  to  any  of 

the  dock  masters,  will  forfeit  20/.  -       ,  .    u  •  .  j        .v      ■         » 

Any  master,  &c.  bringing  the  same  into  the  entrance  basins,  when  a  signal  is  hoisted  on  the  pier,  ac 

the  entrance  of  such  basin,  signifying  that  such  dock  is  full  of  vessels,  will  forfeit  20/. 

Any  master,  &c.  bringing  his  vessel  into  any  of  the  docks,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  dock  master. 

Every  master,  or  other  person,  damaging  any  of  the  dock  gates,  bridges,  piers,  quays,  &c.  is  liable  to 
have  the  ship  seized,  and  sold  to  compensate  for  damage  done. 

Any  person  opening  or  shutting  any  of  the  dock  gates,  sluices,  or  clews,  is  liable  to  forfeit  lOO/. ;  or 
opening  or  shutting  any  drawbridge,  20/.  ,       ., ,         ..        ,         ,  ■    ,         ..  r 

Any  owner  &c.  leaving  gunpowder,  pitch,  tar,  &c.,  or  combustible  matter  of  any  kind,  on  the  quays  of 
the  docks  &c!,  or  upon  the  deck  of  any  vessel  lying  in  any  of  the  docks,  for  above +S  hours  after  passing 
the  Custom-house  officers,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  os.  an  hour ;  on  neglecting  to  watch  such  goods  in  the 
night  time,  to  a  penalty  of  5/.  .  ,  _    .„ 

Any  master,  or  other  person,  having  the  command  of  any  ship,  suffering  any  fire,  candles,  or  lamp  to 
be  lighted  and  burning  on  board:  penalty  10/.  ,,       ,■ 

Any  owner  &c.,  landing,  or  causing  to  be  landed  and  laid,  any  pumps,  boats,  anchors,  cables,  lime- 
stones, &c.,  or  other  things  whatsoever,  upon  any  of  the  dork  quays,  shall  within  48  hours  wholly  remove 
the  same  from  off  such  quav,  or  shall  forfeit .').«.  per  hour  aljove  the  4«.  ,  .    ^^      • 

Any  person  wilfully  cutting,  damaging,  or  destroying  any  cables,  &c.  by  which  any  vessel  in  the  river 
or  in  any  of  the  docks  shall  be  fastened  :  penalty,  5o/.  ,      ,     ,  ,      , 

Anv  person  damaging  or  breaking  any  lamp,  &c.  set  up  near  the  docks  :  penalty  for  each  lamp,  51. 

Any  master  or  other  person,  having  the  command  of  any  vessel  about  which  any  offence  shall  nave 
been  committed,  in  relation  to  any  of  the  docks,  &c.,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  imposed  for  such  offence. 

Any  owner  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  giving  or  offering  a  bribe  to  any  officer  employed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  dock  acts  :  penaltv  20/.  _       .     ^  „    .     .  u     »  .  «/ 

Any  owner,  consignee,  or  master  of  anv  vessel  arriving  and  departing  in  ballast  without  payment  or 
dock  duties,  is  liable  to  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  dock  duty  which  should  have  been  i>aid,  and 
the  master  liable  to  the  penalty  of  20/.  in  addition. 
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Every  master,  &c.  wilfully  throwing,  casting,  or  putting  any  earth,  stones,  rubbish,  &c.  out  of  any 
ship,  &c.  into  any  part  of  the  port :  i>cnalty  50/. 

Any  owner,  &c.  of  any  vessel  laid  up  for  sate,  or  which  shall  not  be  actually  employed  for  two  months, 
not  removing  the  same  within  24  hours'  notice  in  writing  from  the  harbour  master,  or  left  on  board  : 
penalty  5/.,  and  costs  of  removal. 

Any  person  discharging  timber  in  any  dock  without  having  obtained  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
chairman  or  deputy  chainnan  of  the  dock  committee,  or  of  some  justice  of  the  peace:  penalty  h>/. 

Any  person  having  consent,  not  removing  the  same  therefrom  within  24  hours,  liable  to  a  line  of  5*, 
an  hour. 

Any  person  damaging  any  ship,  &c.  in  any  of  tlie  docks,  &c.,  or  in  the  river,  and  refusing  to  make  com- 
pensation,  liable  to  have  his  goods,  or  the  tackle  of  the  ship,  &c.  doing  the  damage,  seized. 

Any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Chester  or  borough  of  Liverpool,  upon  complaint  made  to 
them,  may  summon  persons  to  appear  before  him,  and  may  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  boatmen,  and 
persons  finding  and  taking  possession  of  anchors,  &c.  in  any  part  of  the  port  of  Liverpool 

Any  person  throwing,  casting,  or  emptying  any  ballast,  ashes,  Sec.  out  of  any  ship,  &c.  into  the  river 
Mersey,  the  Rock  or  Horse  Channel,  or  Kormby  Channel,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Floating  Light,  or  from 
any  of  the  piers  into  the  docks  or  basins,  or  info  the  river  Mersey  :  i)enalty  lOi. 

That  every  vessel  laden  with  a  cargo  consisting  solely  of  limestones,  paving-stones,  fiintstones,  grave, 
and  chalk,  shall  be  charged  tonnage  rates,  as  if  coming  in  ballast. 

Every  owner  or  master,  &c.  of  any  vessel  arriving  at  or  departing  from  the  said  port,  shall  produce  to 
the  collector,  upon  demand,  at  the  time  of  making  entry,  all  books,  accounts,  &c.  in  relation  to  such 
vessel,  or  which  show  the  weights  and  quantities  of  the  goods,  &c.  In  case  of  dispute,  such  owner,  &c. 
shall  produce  a  statement  in  writing,  to  be  verified  by  oath,  and  showing  the  actual  weights  and  quantities 
of  such  goods,  &c.,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  said  books,  &c 

In  case  the  master,  &c.  of  any  vessel  from  which  rubbish,  ballast,  dirt,  or  other  refuse  of  any  kind  shall 
be  landed,  shall  permit  or  suffer  the  same  to  be  so  landed,  or  laid  within  3  yards  from  the  margin  of  any 
such  dock  or  basin,  or  of  the  river  Mersey,  and  shall  not  cause  such  rubbish,  &c.  to  be  wholly  removed 
from  ofTsuch  quays,  &c.  within  24  hours  after  the  same  shall  be  so  landed  or  laid  :  penalty  5/. 

Any  owner,  &c.  of  any  boat  or  vessel,  permitting  gunpowder,  exceeding  10  pounds  in  weight,  to  be 
brought  into  any  of  the  docks  or  basins,  or  any  vessel  or  boat  lying  therein,  without  the  previous  consent 
in  writing  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  borough  of  Liverpool :  penalty  100/. 

That  upon  due  proof,  on  oath,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  borough  of  Liver- 
pool, or  county  of  Lancaster,  that  any  dealer  in  marine  stores,  within  the  said  borough,  or  Toxteth  Park, 
shall  have  been  guilty  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  or  purchasing  or  receiving,  &c.,  every  such  person  shall 
forfeit  20/.  for  the  first  oflfence,  30/.  for  the  second  offence;  and  after  conviction  for  such  second  offence, 
shall  not  carry  on  business  as  such  dealer  in  marine  stores  within  200  yards  from  the  margin  or  side  of 
any  dock  or  basin  (exclusive  of  40  yards  prohibited  by  a  former  act)  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  sum  of  10/. 
for  every  day  he,  she,  or  they  shall  carry  on  such  trade  or  business. 

In  case  any  person  or  persons  giving  or  accepting  any  bribe  to  or  from  any  water  bailiff,  harbour 
maKter,  &c.  give  information  thereof,  he  or  they  shall  be  excused  from  the  penalty  of  20/.  imposed  by  the 
51  Geo.  3.  for  such  oflence,  provided  such  information  be  given  before  any  proceeding  for  jiunishing  the 
said  offence  shall  have  commenced,  or  any  information  laid  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  against  such 
person  in  respect  of  the  same. 

Justices  of  the  peace  may,  upon  complaint  made,  summon  parties  and  ascertain  and  award  the  amount 
of  recompence,  for  any  services  rendered  by  boatmen,  &c.  to  vessels  in^the  said  docks  or  basins,  and,  in 
case  of  non-payment,  may  levy  the  sum  so  awarded  by  distress. 

Bylaws.  — 1.  That  the  master,  &c.  who  shall  permit  or  suffer  any  pitch  or  tar,  or  any  other  combus- 
tible matter,  to  be  boiled  or  heated  for  the  use  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  either  on  board  of  such  vessel,  or 
within  5  yards  of  the  same,  shall  forfeit  4()s.  for  every  offence. 

2.  That  the  master,  &c.  discharging  or  loading  any  cotton  or  other  combustible  goods  on  or  from  any 
of  the  quays,  who  shall  permit  or  suffer  any  person  or  persons  to  smoke  or  burn  tobacco,  shall  for  each 
offence  forfeit  20.v. ;  and  any  other  person  or  persons  who  shall  burn  or  smoke  tobacco,  or  any  other  thing, 
amongst  cotton  or  any  other  combustible  goods,  lying,  and  being  on  the  quays,  shall  for  each  offence 
forfeit  the  like  penalty  of  20s. 

3.  That  if  the  master,  &c.  shall  bring  the  same  into  any  of  the  docks,  basins,  or  entrances,  with  loadel 
cannon  or  guns,  with  gunpowder  on  board,  or,  when  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  shall  neglect  imma 
diately  to  discharge  the  same,  or  who  shall  take  gunpowder  on  board,  until  clear  of  the  docks  and  piep 
heads,  shall  forfeit  51. 

4.  That  the  master,  &c.  of  any  vessel,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  who  shall  permit  or 
suffer  any  rope  from  such  vesacl  to  be  made  fast  to  any  chain.post  or  quay-fender,  or  any  rope,  chain,  or 
tackle  of  any  description,  to  be  made  fast  to  any  of  the  pillars  of  any  iron  or  other  shed  on  any  of  the 
quays,  or  to  the  roof  or  any  other  part  of  such  shed,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  40*. 

5.  That  the  master,  &c.  of  any  vessel  lying  within  or  up  to  any  of  the  docks,  basins,  &c.,  v/ho  shall 
suffer  any  ballast,  &c.  to  be  taken  on  board  such  vessel,  or  thrown,  discharged,  or  carried  out  of'  the  same, 
without  having  a  canvass  nailed  to  the  ship's  side,  or  some  other  safeguard  from  falling  into  any  such 
docks  or  basins,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  40.?. 

6.  That  the  master,  &c.  of  any  ship  or  vessel  lying  in  any  of  the  said  docks  or  basins,  or  the  entrances 
to  the  same,  who  shall  suffer  aiiy  repairs  to  be  done  to  the  outsides  of  such  vessels,  without  having  a 
canvass  or  some  other  safeguard  secured  from  the  side  of  such  vessel,  and  placed  or  fixed  so  as  to  prevent 
any  chips  or  pieces  of  wood  from  falling  into  the  said  docks  or  basins  during  the  whole  of  such  work  or 
repairs,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  4<)s. 

7-  That  the  master,  &c.  of  any  vessel  lying  or  being  within  any  of  the  docks,  &c.  who  shall  not  cause 
all  ballast,  fee.  discharged  from  or  to  be  laden  on  board  of  any  ves«ei,  to  be  thrown  at  least  .I  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  quay,  or  on  the  outsides  of  the  cart  or  chain-posts  of  the  said  quay,  and  taken  away  imme- 
diately, shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  Ws. 

8.  That  the  master,  &c.  or  other  person  having  the  charge  or  command  of  every  vessel  lying  within 
any  of  the  docks  or  basins,  shall  have  a  ship-keeper  on  deck  to  attend  the  vessel  every  tide,  at  least  2 
hours  before  the  time  of  high  water,  and  1  hour  after  high  wafer,  un<lcr  the  penalty  of  10*. 

9.  That  the  master,  &c.  of  any  vessel,  when  hauling  into  or  out  of  the  docks  or  basin«,  &c.,  shall  (except 
when  any  such  vessel  be  driven  by  stress  of  weather)  have  the  yards  a-])rak,  and  the  sprit-sail  yard  fore 
and  aft,  and  the  jib-boom  run  in,  within  3  feet  from  the  cap,  if  jiracticable ;  and,  alter  any  such  vessel 
shall  lie  brought  into  any  dock  or  basin,  shall  have  the  anchors  got  in  on  the  forecastle  or  deck,  and  shall 
have  the  steering. sail  booms  and  irons  taken  off  from  the  yards,  and  shall  have  the  main  or  mizett 
booms,  and  the  stern  or  quarter  davits  rigged  in,  witlnn  21  hours,  under  the  penalty  of  40*. 

10.  That  the  master  or  other  person  h.iving  the  command  of  any  vessel,  who  shall,  by  negligence  or 
oiherwise,  leave  an  anchor  in  the  entrance  to  any  of  the  docks,  or  upon  the  strand  of  the  river,  without 
a  buoy,  for  a  longer  period  than  one  tide,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  .'>/. 

11.  U'hat  the  owner,  &c.  of  any  vessel  whosh.ill  refuse  to  strike  the  tnp-gallant  maslsand  yards  of  every 
such  vessel  entering  any  of  the  repairing  or  graving  docks,  shall  forfeit  5/. 

12.  That  the  owner  or  driver  of  any  cart,  &v.,  or  any  other  jierson  or  persons  who  shall  draw,  or  cause 
or  permit,  or  suffer  to  be  drawn  upon  or  over  anv  of"  the  dock  bridges,  any  anchors,  l>alks,  ^c  shall  for 
every  offence  forfeit  40*. 
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Every  day,  2  hours  before  high  water,  a  bell  will  be  rung  for  1  minute  at  each  dock,  when  every  ship, 
keeper  is  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  or  incur  the  penalty  of  404\ 

All  merchants  and  other  owners  or  agents  of  ships  and  vessels  trading  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  will 
be  required  to  enter  the  names  of  such  vessels,  their  draught  of  water,  and  the  date  of  their  arrival  at 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  together  with  the  name  of  the  dock  into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  brought, 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  in  the  office  of  the  harbour  master,  in  Trenthara  Street.  And  all  vessels 
will  thereafter  be  admitted  into  the  said  docks  or  basins  in  the  order  only  in  which  they  shall  be  so 
entered  ;  except  when  vessels  are  prevented  entering  the  docks  in  their  regular  turn  by  want  of  sufficient 
water  ;  in  which  cases  lighter  vessels  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  docks  out  of  their  regular  turn,  pro- 
vided  space  be  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  such  heavier  vessels  when  the  tides  will  admit  of  their 
entrance. 

Liverpool  Dock  Rates.  — The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  dock  duties  on  goods  imported,  exported, 
or  brought  coastwise  into  the  port  of  Liverpool :  — 

ag=  The  Duties  Outwards  are  for  Foreign,  British,  or  Irish  Goods,  except  those  marked  thus  (*)  which 
are  for  British  or  Irish  Goods  only. 


Articles. 

Inwards. 

4 

Articles. 

Inwards. 

1     1     1 

Fo- 

Coast- 

Fo. 

Coa.>.t-     5 

reign. 

wise. 

o 

reign 

wise.      O 

Acorns          -          -        -    ton  (10  bus.) 

J.  d. 
2     0 

«.  d. 
1    0 

t.  d. 
0    8 

BuUrushes             -        load  (63  bundles) 

3.  d. 
1     U 

5.  d.     •■  i- 
0    6     0    4 

Alabaster              -              -            -    <o» 

1     0 

0    6 

0    4 

Burr  stones           -               -           -      100 

1     0 

0    6     0    4 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter       -       100  gallons 

0    5 

0    4 

0    6 

Butter             .           -         cask  or  firkin 

0     1 

0    Olio    OJ 

hogshead 

0    6 

0    6 

0    6 

i  firkin  or  keg 
Cables  or  cordage             -             .       ton 

0     01 

0  0|  0    Oi 

1  0,0    S  ! 

bottled,  the  punch,  or  cable 

0    4 

0    4 

0    4 

2    0 

tierce 

0    3 

0    3 

0    3 

Cakes,  linseed  or  rape           -        .        — 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4  I 

barrel 

0     li 

0    li 

!^  J-^ 

Calamine,  calaminaris  lapis          -         — 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

hamper 

0     1 

0    1 

0    1 

Cambric               -          -          -       piece 

0    1 

0    0 

0     \] 

0    ftj! 

Alkanet  root,  amber,  and  aloes     -    cwt- 

0    3 

0    li 

0    1 

Camphor,  canella  alba          -        -     cwt. 

0    2 

0     1 

Almonds            -             -               -ton 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

♦Candles,  and  candlewick            *       — 

0    2 

0    l' 

Alum,  roche            -           .           -        ^ 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4 

package 

. 

0    OJ 

Anchor  palms           -           -         •         — 

1     0 

0    B     0    8 

Cane  reeds          -              -           .    1,200 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

Ancho\'ies,  angelica,  and  annotto       cwt. 

0    3 

0    li  0    1 

CantharideSjCaoutchuc,  and  capers,  cwt. 

0    3 

0     11 

0    1 

Aniseedi,  antimony           -            -         — 

0    3 

0    IJ   ~     " 

0    I 

Carpets.    See  Woolletis. 

Apples            -              .-            -        bushel 

0    1 

0    OJ 

R    ?^ 

Carriages,  cars,  and  caru          .       each 

. 

1    0 

1     0 

Aquafortis,  and  arsenic              •       cwt. 

0    3 

0    it 

0    1 

for  guns           .          .           — 

. 

0    3 

0    3 

Argol ton 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

handcarts          ■       •          — 

0    6 

0    6 

Arrow  root  and  powder              -       cwt. 

0    3 

n     }^ 

0    1 

Cassia  buds           -            -           •     cwt. 

o'e 

0    3 

0    2 

Ashes  — barilla              -              -         ton 

1    6 

0    9 

0    6 

fibtula  and  lignea       .       .        _ 

0    3 

0     11 

0    1 

pearl  and  pot         -        -          — 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

Cattle,  asses  and  mules,  bulls,  cows,  and 

*Ashes  — black,  soda  weed  and  wood  — 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4 

oxen          -           -     ■     -          .    each 

0    6 

0    3 

0    6 

bleaching           -         -          — 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

calves        .          .              .       — 

0    3 

0    1 

0    3 

common  Irish            -           — 

- 

0    6 

horses               •           .        -         — 

1    0 

0    6 

1    0 

Bacon          .         -          -          -          — 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

lambs,  sheep,  and  swine     -       — 

0    1 

0  0'. 

0    1 

Bagging          .             .              -      piece 

0    Oi 

0    OJ 

0    Oi 

Caviare       .          .            -           .       ton 

3    0 

1    6' 

1    9 

Ballast  of  paving  and  other  stones  that 

Cement           -           -           .         .        — 

1     0 

0    6 

may  be  used  for  making  or  repairing 

Chalk           .           .             .           .       _ 

0    4 

0    2 

roads           -           -           -         -        ton 

0    2 

0    1 

0    1 

Charcoal            -               .               .       — 

1    4 

0    8 

Bark,    angustura,    eleutherite,  Jesuits', 

*Cheese           -          .         .         .       _ 

1    0 

0    6 

0    i 

cascarilla,  or  Winteranus          -      cwt. 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

hamper 

. 

0    Oi 

oak,  cork  tree,  birch,  and  larch,  ton 

1    6 

0    9 

0    6 

box  or  other  package,  not  described 

.. 

©■   1 

quercitron           -         -        -         — 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

if  loose,  cwt. 

, 

0    01 

sassafras           -           -         -      cwt. 

0    3 

S  H 

0    1 

Cheese  boards          -           -       .     dozen 

0    0\ 

0    01 

Basket  rods          -           -          •    bundle 

0    O.i 

0  o| 

0    21 

0    OJ 

Chesnuts            -           .          .       bushel 

o'l 

0    0.. 

0    Oj 

1,000 

0    5 

0    21 

China.    See  Earthenware. 

Bass  mats           -               .             -        120 

0    3 

0     15 

0    1 

Chirt  stones           -            -           ■■      ton    0    8 

0    4 

0    3 

Bast  rope               -               -           -       ton 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4 

British  or  Irish         -       — 

0    2 

Beef  or  pork           -            -       hogshead 

1    0 

0    6 

0    5 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  paste            -     cwt. 

0    3 

o"ii 

0     I 

puncheon 

0    8 

0    4 

0    4 

Cider          -           -         tun  (252  gallons) 

2    4 

1  2' 

0    9 

tierce 

0    4 

0    2 

0    11 

Cinnabar             ...     cwt. 

0    6 

0    3 

0    S 

barrel 

0    3 

0    1' 

0  o| 

0    1 

Cinnamon               -            -            -       — 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4 

J  barrel  and  smaller  package 
Beer,  spruce           -            -       32  gallons 

R  li 

R    ?J 

Citron,  preserved       .          -       .       — 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

0    5 

0    2| 

2     ii 

Clay,  Cambria  and  pipe        .         .      ton 

0    6 

0    3 

Bees'  wax,  or  bell  metal        -       -      cwt. 

0    2 

0    1 

0    1 

China,  stone,  and  firebrick         — 

0    8 

0    4 

Bellows,  smiths'            -            •        each 

. 

0    3 

0    1 

*Clocks           ....     case 

0    5 

Berries,  bay,  juniper,  yenow        -       ton 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

Cloves,  cobalt,  cochineal    -           .     cwt.    1    0 

06 

0    4 

Blacking          -          -          -    hogshead 

0    6 

0    5 

♦  Coals       .       (Winchester  meas.)  chal.       . 

U    4 

puncheon  or  cask 

0    4 

0    4 

ton    0    4 

0    2 

tierce 

0    3 

0    3 

Cocoa,  cofTee,  cork           .            .      ton    2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

barrel 

0    li 

0    11 

Cocoa  nuts        ....       100  ;  0    3 

0    11 

0    1 

smaller  package 

0    1 

0    1 

Colouring  for  porUr,  &c.    .     100  gallons  [  0    8 

0    4 

u  s 

Bladders  conUuning  lard,  &c.       -    each 

. 

0    OJ 

*Combs               -           -          _      (mckf^e 

0    6 

0    2 

Blocks,  heel           -           -                   gross 
last       -           -               -        1,000 

0    1 

Copper,  British  or  Irish     -    *box  or  tub 

. 

0    2 

0    6 

*case 

. 

. 

0    i 

Bhip           -           -             -        100 

10 

0    6 

0    3 

♦cask 

- 

. 

0    4 

Blubber             -              .            -       ton 

1    6 

0    9 

0    6 

•-               ♦tierce 

. 

. 

0    3 

Blue             -          -              -      package 

0    3 

0    11 

0    1 

♦barrel 

. 

. 

0    \\ 

Boats              -              -              -       each 

1    0 

0    6 

0    6 

♦bag  or  keg 

. 

0    1 

Bobbins            -              -            -       cask 

0    6 

0    4 

ton 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

Bone  dust  and  bones  of  cattle,  and  bran. 

old              .            .           .         _ 

1    8 

0  10 

0    6 

ton 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4 

ore           .             -            .        ~- 

0    6 

U    3 

0    2 

Books             -          •              -     pack.->gc 

0    4 

0    2 

0    3 

dross  and  slag          .       .        _ 

0    4 

0    2 

0    2 

Borax  or  lineal           -           -        -      cwt. 

0    3 

0    11 

0    1 

Copperas          -             .             .       — 

1    0 

0    fi 

0    4 

♦BotUes             -           -               -        crate 

. 

0    3 

Coral           -               ...      cwt. 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

of  green  or  common  glass,  not 

Cork                 -                -               -ton 

2    0 

1    0 

0    H 

less  than  pmts         -         gross 

0    3 

0    11 

0    3 

Corks        -               ...       bag 

0    4 

0    2 

0     1 

Boulder  stones           -           -        -       ton 

0    8 

0    4 

0    2 

Com —  Barley,  here,  and  bigt;:jis,  In- 

Bowls of  wood              .            -       dozen 

. 

0    01 

0    OJ 
0    OJ 

dian,  peas,  or  ije          -       .     quarter 
Meal,  b.-irle^  meal  or  oat  meal,  ton 

0    3 

0    11 

0    1 

Bows  for  cattle        -           -        -             — 

. 

0    05 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

Brass           ...          -       cwt. 

0    2 

0    1 

0    1 

Mall,  also  wheat         -       quarter 

0    4     0    2 

0   ■ 

old               .               .              *        ton 

1    8 

0  10 

0    6 

Oats          .       .         .              _ 

0    2    0    1 

0     1 

Bread          ....     cwi. 

0    2 

0    1 

0    1 

Wheat  flour         -          •       cwt. 

0     1 

0    Oj  0    01 
0   01  0  oJ 

bag  or  sack 

- 

0    OJ 

Cotton  seed           ...    bushel 

0    1 

Bricks,  bearers,  and  tiles          -       1,200 

1    0 

o'fi 

0    4 

twist,  thread,  and  yam   -       cwt. 

0    4 

0    2 

Bristles          ....      cwt. 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

waste,  also  cotton  wool       100  lbs. 

0    3 

0     11 

0    I 

Broom  and  brush  handles       .     bundle 

. 

0    01 

0    01 

Cottons,  manufactured         -        package 

1    0 

0    6* 

0    3 

1,000 

0    9 

Cream  of  tartar,  also  currants      -       ton 

2    0 

1     0 

0    8 

Brooms            ...       dozen 

o'oi 

0    OJ 

0    OJ 

Crystal             -           .           .        package 

0    3 

0    11 

0     1 

load  (18  bundles) 

- 

1    0 

Culm               ...       ton 

0    4 

0    2 

0    2 

Brown  powder         ...        ton 

2    0 

1    0 

Curiosities,  natural  or  artificial,  package 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

Brush  heads  and  stocks        .        .     hag 

0    1 

0    01 

0    Oi 

Drapery,  linen  or  woollen           -        piece 

. 

0    01 

0    OJ 

l.OIK) 

0    ft 

Earth,  black,  brown,  red,  or  yellow,  ton 

2    0 

1    0 

Brushes           -          -         bundle  or  box    0    B 

0    3 

0    2 

fullers'           -           -           .        _  1  1    0 

0    6 

cask 

. 

n   4 

Earihenware     -    eralp  or  other  package  ;  0    4    0    2 

0    S 

Buckets  of  wood           -           -         dozen  1      -       0    0\ 

0    01 

load    3    0     1    6 

1    0 

Bugle           ....      ton    2010 

0    s 

Ezgs               -              -               -        1,200  10    fi     0    3 

0    2 

Bullion          .          .                    package 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

Emery  stones        -            ;;_     .       cwt. 

0    1 

0    01 

0    OJ 
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Inwards. 

1 

Invards. 

•a 
is 

Articles. 

Fo.    Coast 

» 

Articles. 

Fo-  1  Coast 

t 

reign,    wise. 

0 

reign,  wise 

0 

>.  d. 

<.  J. 

« 

"dT 

t.  d.    4.  d. 

1.  d. 

Empty  bags,  baskets,  crates,  hampers, 

Iron  — con/inucrf. 

and  sacks             -          .          -     score 

0    t 

0     1 

0 

1 

wire,  or  wrought       •       •       ton 

2    0 

1    0 

0   8* 

barrels           .         .          .          _ 

0  10 

0     i 

U  10 

*cask 

. 

n  4 

i    barrels     and    smaller    pack- 

Isinglass      .                 .             .       cwt. 

0    3 

0  'u  0  i  1 

ages         -         -       r        — 

0    5 

0    2i 

0 

.5 

Juice,  lemon,  lime,  and  orange    -      tun 

2    4 

1   •/ 

iO  9 

boxes       ...     each 

0    0' 

0     OJ 

0 

Oi 

Junk         -                   .                  -       ton 

1     0 

0    6 

0   4 

load 

2    0 

1     0 

I^ory              -                  -            .       cwt. 

0    6 

0    3 

0   2 

crates           -            -         -     each 

0    2 

0     1 

0 

1 

Kelp           .                  .                 .       ion 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4 

cases,  chests,  half  quarter  crates, 
tierces,  and  trunks       -     each 

Lac,  gum,  stick,  seed,  and  shell    -    cwt. 

0    3 

0    Ii 

0    I 

0    1 

0    0\ 

0 

OJ 

r^''''  . ,     ."  .           •             •       package 
Lampblack,  latton  black,  and  lard,     ton 

1    0 

0    6 

0    3 

Feathers       ....       cwt. 

0    G 

0    3 

0 

2 

2     0 

1     0 

0    8 

ostrich            -          -      100  lbs. 

2    0 

1    0 

0 

8 

Laths       -                  .             .       bundle 

0     1 

0    Oi 

0    Oi 
0    8 

Felt              .              -              -    package 

0    2 

Lead,  and  lead  ore       .                .       ton 

1     0 

0    6 

Fii-i       -           .              -              -       ton 

2    0 

1    0 

0 

8 

black,  red,  while,  and  powder    _ 
Leather  (tanned)       ...       cwt. 

2    0 

1     0 

'0    8 

FiiierinK  stones       •            •         -     each 

0     1 

0    O-i 

0 

1 

0    3 

0    li 

'O     I 

Kiali,  drj  salted           ...        ton 

1     0 

0    6 

0 

4 

wrought       .               .    package 
Leeches       .              .              .             _ 

> 

0    6 

0    3 

herrinss-,  fresh            -           -    1,200 

0    3 

0    li 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

pickled  and  salted  of  all  descrip- 

Lemons          .               .       case  or  chest 

0    3 

0    li 

0    1 

tions        -           -              -      barrel 
firkin,  J  barrel,  or  kit 

0    2 
0    1 

0     1 

0    0; 

0 
0 

1 

0.J 

box  or  other  package 
Lime       -                 .            .     hogshead 
*keg 
♦puncheon  or  cask 
, .                                                          *tierce 
Limes       .              .                 .    package 
Limestones            -               .           -        ton 

0    2 

0    1' 

0    6 

0     I 
0    3 

pipe,  pimchcon,  cask 

0    4 

0    2 

0 

2 

. 

0    Oi 

0    Oi 
0    3 
0    3 
0    1 

hogshead 

tierce 

British  cured           •        *hoKshead 

0    6 
0    3 

0    3 

0    i-i 

0 
0 
0 

3 

1 

6 

o's 

o'li 

♦puncheon 

. 

• 

0 

4 

0    2 

0     1° 

0    1 

♦tierce 

♦barrel 

*i  brl.  and  smaller  package 

; 

i 

0 
0 
0 

1* 

2^ 

Linen  cloth           .                   .    package 

piece 

♦rags             .                 .       crate 

1    0 
0    1 

0    6 
0    Oi 

0    3 
0    Oi 
0    3 

Flapstones,  also  freestone              -        ton 

0    6 

0    3 

0 

3 

thread  yam       .               .       cwt. 

0*4 

0*2 

Flax,  rouyh        -           ...        — 

2    0 

1     0 

0 

8 

*nianufactured              .    package 

0    3 

Flint,  (ground  or  dried          -         -        ton 

0    8 

0    4 

0 

4 

Liquorice  paste,  also  litharge       .       ton 

2*0 

1  '0 

0    8 

stones          -            -               -         — 

0    4 

0    2 

0 

2 

Maccaroni        ...        cwt. 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

Floor-cloth  (containing  1  roll),  box,  bag. 

IVIace           -                   .               .           

1    0 

0    6 

0    4 

or  mat 

. 

0     1 

0 

1 

*iMachines,  bark  mills,  binnacles,  brew- 

Furniture,  household        •         -       load 

I     0 

0    6 

1 

0* 

ing,  cortiie  fanners,  and  cooking  ap- 
paratus          -              .           .       each 

♦package 

0    3 

0     0 

0 

n 

0    6 

0    6 

0    6 

box,  bundle,  mat,  or  ♦truss 

0 

2 

copying       .            .           _ 

0    6 

0    2 

0    2 

ca'.e,  chest,  or  trunk 

0 

5 

com,  also  filtering     -       _ 

. 

0    6 

0    6 

Galangal,  galbanum,  galls,  uaniboge,cwt. 

0*3 

o"u 

0 

1 

fire  engines        -           .      — 

. 

0    9 

0    9 

Gentian  root,  granella  (cocluneal  refuse) 

gins,   linseed  cribbles,  malt 

cwt. 

0    2 

0     1 

0 

1 

mills,     mangles,    packing 

Gics           -           .              -        -       each 

- 

1     0 

presses,  paper  moulds,  saw- 
ing,   sedans,    and    shower 

Ginger,  Glauber  salts,  or  glue      -       ton 

2    0 

1  (1 

0 

8 

preserved           -       -       -     cwt. 

0    3 

0  n 

0 

1 

baths        -              .        each 

. 

0    6 

0    6 

Ginseng           ....       ton 

3    0 

1     6' 

1 

0 

soap  cutters             .          _ 

• 

0    3 

0    3 

Glass       -           -              -            -      cwt. 

0    1 

0    Oi 

0  o| 

straw  cutters,  also  tin        — 

. 

0    6 

0    6 

broken           .            .           .        — 

0   oi 

turning  lathes          .           _ 

• 

0    3 

0    3 

crown           -           -        -    package 

. 

0 

1* 

turning  drills           -           

. 

0    2 

0    2 

flmt       .           .               -             — 

- 

0 

3* 

all  other  packages   of  ma- 

Grapes       ....             — 

0    1 

0    0, 

0 

OJ 

,                 rhinery        .           .             . 

. 

0    6 

0    6 

Grease  or  greaves            -              -       ton 

1    0 

0     6" 

0 

4 

Machmery  (loose)       .                 -       ton 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

•Groats           -            -            -       barrel 

- 

- 

0 

IJ 

Madder         -                    .                   .         

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

cask 

• 

0 

4 

roots       .              .           .         

1    6 

0   y 

0    C 

jar  or jug 

. 

0 

Oi 

Manganese,  also  marble               .        _ 

1     0 

0   fi 

0    4 

tierce 

. 

. 

0 

3 

Manure           -               .                 .         _ 

0    2 

0   1 

Grinding  stones       -           -       -       each 

0    1 

0    Oi 

0 

Oi 

Marble,  sculpturetl,  loose  pieces           — 

2    G 

1     3 

0  10 

Gum.    Ammoniac,  anhni,  Arabic,  ca- 

package 

1    0 

0    6 

shew,  copal,  elemi,  guaiacum,  Senegal, 

Marmalade       -              -            -       cwt. 

1    0 

0    G 

0    4 

and  tragacanth       -           -       -       ton 
Gunpowder           ...       cwt. 

3    0 

1    6 

1 

0 

M.-isticli,  and  motherKif-pearl  shell      — 

0    3 

0     Ii 

0    1 

1    0 

0    6 

Matchets              .                    -    package 

. 

0   3* 

♦barrel 

. 

0 

li 

Millboards          -              -            -       120 

. 

0    6 

♦i  b.irrcl 

. 

. 

0 

1 

stones              .                     -       each 

1     0 

0    6 

0    4 

♦4  barrel  and  keg 

. 

0 

Oi 

Mineral  waten           -              -    pack.ige 

0     6 

0    3 

0     2 

Halwrdashery             -           -       p.ick,ige 

i"o 

0    6 

0 

3 

Molasses       ...         ton 

1     6 

0    9 

0    6 

Hair,  bull,  tow,  and  ox,  goats'  and  horse 

cask  or  i>uncheon 

. 

0    4* 

cwt. 

0    2 

0    1 

0 

1 

Mum           .                  -                -       tun 

2    4 

I  '2 

0    9 

Halrpowder           -        .       -       package 

0    3 

0  n 

0 

1 

Muriate  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda      ton 

1     0 

0    6 

0    4 

Hammocks          ...       dozen 

0    2 

0     1 

0 

1 

Musical  instruments        -         -    jiackage 

1     0 

0    6 

Hams       -           .              .            -       ton 

2    0 

1     0 

0 

8 

*aiuskets       .               -       caseorche»t 

• 

. 

0    S 

Handcoops       -              -              .100 

0    1 

0    OJ 

Mustard           ...       cwt. 

0    2 

0    I 

Hardens          ...       package 

1    0 

0    6 

0 

3 

package 

. 

0    2* 

(loose)       -          -           -     piece 

0    Oi 

0 

0', 

Natron,  also  nixon  sal       .           .       ton 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

Hardware         ■           .            -       bundle 

0*2 

0     1 

0 

05 

Nesis  of  trunks           -                  .     each 

0    5 

keg    0    2 

0     1 

0 

1 

Nutmegs           ...       cwt. 

1    0 

o"6 

0    4 

all  other  packages 

0    C 

0    3 

0 

3 

Nuts              -                 .            .    bushel 

0    1 

0    Oi 

0    1 

Harrows,  also  hats           -           -       each 

0    6 

0    3 

(1 

2 

Oakum             .                    -              -          ton 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4 

Hay           .            ...         ton 

0    6 

0    3 

0 

3 

Oatmeal  shudes,  or  dust               .          

. 

0    2 

rakes        .           ...        dozen 

0     1 

0    0, 

0 

OJ 

( Ichrc,  or  okcr           -                   .         _ 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

Hemp,  rough        ...          ton 

2    0 

1     0 

0 

8 

Oil,  castor           .               .           .       cwt. 

0     3 

0     Ii 

0    1 

Hides,  drj-        .           ...        cwt. 

0    3 

0    IJ 

0  03 

0 

'•} 

cod            .               -                .         tun 

1     9 

0  10 

0    7 

wet             .           .           .           _ 

0    11 

0 

05 

dubbing,  linseed,  also  olive    .        

2     4 

I     2 

0     9 

pieces  of,  or  glue  pieces     -       ton 

2    0 

1     0 

0 

8 

in  (laski             .                    .        chest 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

Honey        ....       cwt. 

0    2 

0    1 

liox  or  i  chest 

0    3 

0    Ii 

0    1 

Hoojn,  mast,  and  truss       ■       •         liiO 

0    9 

0    4J 

palm,  teal,  train,  or  whale       .    tun 

1    6 

0    9 

0    6 

set 

. 

0  OJ*  1 

raiie,  also  spermaceti       .        -     — 

2    4 

1     2 

0    9 

wood    .            .              -       1,«(X) 

1     C 

o'g 

0 

G 

of  vitriol            -               .           .      _ 

3    0 

1     6 

1    0 

Hoofs  of  cattle            -                   -       ton 

1    0 

0    6 

0 

4 

♦Oils  of  all  kinds  lioiled  or  manufactured 

Hojis           .              .                -           cwt. 

0    2 

0     1 

0 

1 

since  their  importation  -    butt  or  )>ipe 

. 

, 

0    6 

bag  or  imcket 

. 

0 

1 

puncheon  or  c;i.sk 

0    4 

Uonu  and  horn  tips                 -       l.iiuo 

1    0 

0    6 

0 

4 

hogshead 

. 

. 

0    2 

hogsliead 

. 

. 

0 

barrel 

. 

0   n 
0  0} 
0   1 

tierce 

• 

0 

3 

bottle,  jar,  jup,  or  can 

. 

. 

ihaTings,  also  slues              -        ton 

1    0 

06 

Onions           .              -             .    i>ackage 

0    2 

0    1 

Hurdles  {rontainmg  1  dozen)      .        mat    0    ii 

0    1 

0 

1 

loose             .                   .        bushel 

0    1 

0    01 

0   1 

Jarkscrews        -            -                 .pair 

u  e 

0    3 

0 

2 

Opium,  also  orange  peel  .           .       cwt. 

0    3 

0     1, 

0   1 

«Jar»  and  jugs  containing  barlev,  oat- 

Oranges       -                   -         rase  or  chest 

0    3 

0   1} 

0   1 

meal,    groats,  peas,  or  other  articles 

box  or  othcT  package 

0    2 

0     1 

0   1 

of  Drltish  or  Irish  growth,  priKluce,  or 
manufacture,  not  otherwise  rated,  each 

Orchella  weed        .            -            -        ton 

3    0 

1     6 

1   n 

. 

• 

0 

OJ 

C)rrice  root           -               .            .      cwt. 

0    3 

0     Ii 

0   1 

Iceland  moss,  or  lichen  l&landicus,  cwt. 
Indigo           .               .                   .         _ 

0  3 

0    11 

0 

1 

Parking  boards       -                 -       flo/en 

0    OJ 

0    t)I 

1   0 

0    6 

0 

4 

Paint  and  painters'  colours  and    mate- 

l|>ecacu.inha root        -               .             _ 

0  3 

0  14 

0 

1 

rials            -                -                   ■        ton 

2    0 

1   n 

Iron,  viz.  b.ir,  l>oli,  or  rod           .        ton 
broken  or  old         •                  .        _ 

1   0 
0  9 

0    6 
0    4J 

0 
0 

8 
4 

case,  chest,  or  hogshe.id 
tiiTce 

0    6 
U    6 

0  5 
0  3 

cast,  or  pig 

hoops  and  sheet        .             .        _ 

♦plate  and  sheet       .           -      box 

0  6 

1  C 

0    3 
0    9 

0 
0 
0 

8 
8 
04 

cask  or  puncheon 

barrel 

box  or  bundle 

■ 

0    4  , 
0    2  ' 

0    2  ■ 

0    4 

15  i* 

nail.       .          .           .       f.ackage 

. 

(1 

V 

kii; 

0    Oi   0    Oil 

'           on       .                .             -       ton 

0    4 

0    2 

0 

2 

jar  or  jug 

•      i 

U    (4 

C     oJ 
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bale,  case,  chest 

^  bale,  bundle,  box 

reim 

Paving  stones        -  -  -        ton 

Pearl  and  she'Jed  barley,  pepper,  white 

or  black,  pewter,  ot  pimento     -       ton 

Pears,  pistachio  nuts  -  -         bushtl 

Pickles  .  -  .        gallon 

*box,  case,  or  chest 

*  barrel 

-,.   ,         ^  *keg,jar,  orjug 

Pink  root        •  .  -       cwt. 

Pitch        -  -       last  of  12  barrels 

Planter  of  Paris        -  -  -        ton 

Plate  and  plated  ware  -        package 

Ploughs  -  -  loose,  each 

Potatoes  -  .  .        ton 

exported  in  packages    -    barrel 

hanjpei 


0    Oi'O    Oi 

0  2  |o  r 


Preserved 
Pr. 


ginger 


Printers'  liquor 
Prints  or  pictures 
Pninelloes 
Prunes 
Pumice  stone 
Quern  stones 
Uuick  silver 
Omlls        . 


Kaisins,  also  rock  mo«s 

Rhubarb 

Rice 


Rosi 


each 

-    package 

1,200 

packa<^e 


bundle 


ton 
barrel 
load  (63  bundles) 
ac,  or  gem    -    ton 


0  u^ 


10     OA 

Oi  0   oi 


:' 


0    Oi 


0    8 
0    Oi 


2  li 


9  U 


0  4} 
0  3 
0    O.J 


9     H 


*Stationery 

Steel,  also  sulphur  Tivum 

Straw  and  straw  plait 

Sturgeon 

Succades  and  sweetmeats 

Sugar 

re^ed 


-  package 
ton 
package 

cwt. 

ton 

•    hogshead 

tierce 

barrel 

puncheon 

cwt. 


candy 
Talc,  tamarinds,  or  tapioca 
Tallow,  albo  tin  of  all  kinds 
Tanner^'  waste 
Tapes,  British 

Tar  -  -        last  (12  barrel-,) 

water  -  -        barrel 

Tarras  -  -  -      bushel 

Tea  .  -  .   package 

Thread,  linen,  twist,  cotton,  or  yarn,  cwt 
Thrums  -  .  -        bag 

lin  plates  -  -        box 

Toijacco  and  stalks,  also  turmeric      cwt. 
Tobacco  pipes  -  -        box 

Tongues  -        ;  -        package 

Toi-toise-sheU  -  r       -s 

Tow 
Tovs 
I'reenails 


,. 

d. 

II 

i; 

0 

H 

(t 

3 

u 

0+ 

0 

ti 

1 

U 

0 

1 

u 

n 

0 

V. 

0    2 
0    Oi 


0    2 
Oi 


Rushes 
Satflower,  sal 

Satfron  ^. 

Sago,  sanguis  dracoms,  salep,  aLo  san 
ders  wood,  white  and  yellow       -    cwt 
Sailcloth        ,  .  -       package 

Sails  -  -  -        each 

Saltpetre        -  -  -  ton 

firkin 
Salt,  rock        •  .  -         ton 

white  -  -  -         

Sand  for  ironfounders  aid  glassblowers, 

ton 

silversmiths      -      _   -        casks 

Sarsaparilla,  also  sausages         -         cwt. 

Sassafras  -  -  -        ton 

Scammony        •  •  .        cwt. 

Scythe  stoneg  -  -        dozen 

Scythes       -  -  .        bundle 

Seeds,  viz.    aniseeds,  caraway,  clover, 

or  trefoil       -  -  '-        cwt. 

Canary        -  _  .         ton 

coriander  and  garden        -       cwt. 

flax  or  iinseed,  hemp  and  rape,  qr. 


fur/e 
mustard 
rye  grass 


100  busheh 


100  bushels    2    0 


Trurtles 


s-t. 

ton 

packa;;e 

1,21)1) 
each 


up* 


Senn 

Shaddocks  -  -        package 

Shakes  -    hogshead,  puncheon,  or  tierce 
barrel,  J  barrel,  or  ^  cask 
Sheathing        -  -  -         ton 

Shovels  or  spades        -  -       bundle 

Shumac        -  -  -         ton 

Sieves        -  -  .        dozen 

Silk,  raw  or  thrown        -  -        cwt. 

waste         -  -  -  

manufactured         -  .    package 

Skins,  kip  and  calf,  dry       -        -        cwt 

wet    -  -  — 

badger,  bear,  beaver,  deer,  elk, 
ermine,  fisher,  fox,  leopard,  lion, 
marten,  otter,  panther,  seal  (fur), 
tiger        -  -  .     score 

cat,  chinchilli,  busse,  mink,  ra- 
coon, seal  (hair)        -  -    120 

goat,  filch,  kid,  Iamb,  musquash, 
nutria,  sheep,  swan         -        120 

cone>-,  hare,  mole  -  -  _ 
Skates,  also  slue  pencils  package 


Slate  and  slate  &libs 
Slates 

Slime 
S  malts 
Smart  sticks 
Snuff* 
Soap 


puncheon  t 


Soder 

Spermaceti 

Spinne" 

Spirits 


solder,  or  spelter 


0    li 


0  li 

1  0 

0  u 

0  15 


0    Oi 


0    Oi 


!  Spiriu  of  salts 
I  Sponae 
I  Sprats 

Spnice  b€er 

Squills 
I  Staroh 


lOOgalloiu 

pipe 

punctie<m 

hojntiead 


0    Oi 
OOi* 


0    1* 
OOi: 


0  Oi 
0  6 
0    Oi 


0    Oi 
OOi* 


0    u  _    . 

0    Oj!  0    Oi 


0     0    8 

OOi* 

0     0    I 


0    2     0  10  1 

0    6     0  3     0  2 

0  111 

0    GO  3     0  2 


Turpentine 

Twine 

Types 

Valerian 

\'alonia,  also  -varnish 

V'anelloes 

Venire  turpentine 

\'erdigris 

\'ermicelli,  also  vermilion 

Vinegar  and  verjuice 


Vitriol,  white 

UTialebone  fins 

U'heelbirrows 

Whetstones 

Whip-sticks 

Whiting 


Wine 


bottled 


0 

2 

1 

fi 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0  10 

cwt. 
box 
cwt. 


cwt. 
ton 
pipe 
cask 
hogshead 
^  h(^^ead 
tun 


each 

cask 

bundle 


cask 
hogshead 
puncheon 
tierce 
each 
120 


0  0- 

0  3 

0  2 

0  1^ 

0*0i 

0    OJ 


0    li 


0    OA 
0    Oi 


0    0^ 


Wood,  via.  anchor  stocks 
axe  handles 

battens,  viz.  C  ft.  to  21  ft.  long  — 

above  21  ft.  long  — 

batten  ends           -               -  — 

l»eech  poles          -               -  load 

boards,  viz.   beech,  birch,  pine. 


and  poplar 
clap 
oak,  above  1.5  ft. 

under    do.     - 
wainscot,  above  do. 
under  do. 
coal  pit  props 
crate  and  crop  wood 
deals,  viz.  under  21  ft. 

exceeding    do. 
deal  ends 

fir  quarters  or  balk^,  viz. 
under  8  in.  square 
8  mches  and  above        -      I 
fire  wood        -  -       fatl 

lath  wood 
masts,    viz.  6  in.  and 


120 


0    Oi 


0  2* 
0  1* 
0  8 
0  10 


0    Oi 


3    0 

2  0 

3  0 
2    0 

a'o 

3  0 
1    0 

i    0 

0    9 

0    4i 


nder  S 
in.         -  .       <r«fa  1 0 

8  in.  and  under  12  in.    — 
oak  knees,  viz.  under  8  in.  sq.  1211 
8  in.  square  and  upwards,  load 
oar  rafters  and  oars  -        )  20 

old  uood  -  -      load  I  0 

planks,  vir..  beech,  birch,  oak 
and  poplar    -  -        load 

pine  .  -        120 

spars.  Til.  under  22  ft.  lonp       —  |  1 

22  ft.  lone  and  upwards   — 
spruce  knees,  viz.  under  8  in.    —  I  2 

8  in.  and  upwards  load 

staves,  above  li  in.  thick,  not 

ceedin^  3G  in.  lon^  120  I  0 

exceed.  30  in.  and  under  60  —  j  0  6 
exceeding  fiO  in.  long  -  — 
not  above  li  in.  thick,  not 
exceedini;  .36  in.  long  120 
exceed.  .">6  in.  and  under  60  — 
exceeding  IJO  in.  long  -  — 
timber,  viz.  fir        -  -       load  1 0 

teak  or  oak  -  

pine,  and  all  other  timber  — 


0    4i  0   3 


-     0    6     0    3    0    2 


6     0    3     0    X 
6     1    3    0  10 


0    4i  0 

0   li  n 

"30 
4i  0 

0}  0 
u  1  0 
0  li  0 
0  4i  0 
0  0 

0    4jlO    3 
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Inwards. 

4 
S 

1  1 

Articles. 

Inwards. 

1 

1 

s.  d. 
0    2 
0    2 

Articles. 

Fo- 
reign. 

Coast, 
wise. 

Fo- 
reign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

1.  d. 
Wood  —  continutd.                                             \ 

ufers,  Tiz.  under  24  ft.  long      120    2    0 

24  feet  long  or  upwards    —     f    " 

vainscot  logs          -           -        load     1     6 

».  d. 

1    0 

1    (i 

0    9 

U    8 

- 

0  0 

0*9 

1  0 

0  9 

1  0 

0    IJ 
0    1 
0    2 
0     1 
0     I 

0  8 

1  0 
0    6 
0    6 
0    S 
0    6 
0    .-5 
0    6 

0    8 

0    6 

0    8 

0    1 
0    1 

Yeast         -              -              -       package 
Zaifre  (a  species  of  cobalt)           -       cwt. 

*.  d. 
1    ( 

0    4 

».  d. 
0    6 
0    2 

British  or  Irish        -        — 
wheel  six)kes  and  fellies      -        — 

British  or  Irish 
barwood  or  boxwood          -        ton 
Brazil    and  BrazilettOj    or    cam- 
wood             -              -       ton 
pipe  boaids.    Sec  S/<iim. 
inasu,  r^  in.  and  upwards.    See 

Fir  Timber. 
cedar  wood,  ebony,  fustic, Guinea 
wood,    lignum   vitfe,    loswood, 
mahog.iny,  or  red  sanders       ton 
Nicaragua  'wood,  sapan,  or  rose- 
wood             -                  -       ton 
Woollens              .                 .       package 
Yarns                 -                       -        itackage 
Yam,  bay               .                     -       cwt. 
cotton  or  twist       -             -       — 
p-ogram,  also  worsted         .        — 

i"c 
I'o 

2    0 

1  6 

2  0 
1    0 
0    s 
0     2 
0     4 
0     2 
0     4 

ArticUi  mi  rated,  but  to  pay  as  foUont. 

Inwards,  viz.  Carpets  as  woollens ,  china  as  earthenware ;  cider, 
bottled,  as  ale;  cordials  as  spirit'*,  dammon  as  rosin  ;  coin, 
foreign,  as  bullion  ;  hosiery  as  haberdashery,  iron  liquor  as 
prinurs'  liquor,  iron  in  packages  as  hardware,  millinery  as 
liaberdashery,  salad  oil  as  olive  in  flasks,  pomegranates  as 
oranges';  saddlerv,  wrought  leather  slops,  see  Haberdashery ; 
straw  bonnets  and  wearing  apparel  as  haberdashery. 

Outwards,  viz.  Bacon,  bams,  lard,  and  tripe,  as  beef  and  pork ; 
iron,  in  packages;  as  hardware;  linen  as  cotton,  machinery 
as  wrought  iron,  pa^KT  as  stationery,  pewter  and  tin  as  cop- 
per, pieserve*  as  pickles ;  soda  water  as  pickles,  tapes  or  linen, 
and  twine,  thread,  twist,  as  cottons. 

Painters'  colours,  in  packages,  outwards,  includes  ashes,  brown 
powder,  cement,  chalk,  charcoal,  chromate  of  lead,  or  iron, 
copperas,  cudbear,  earths,  blue,  grease  or  greaves,  lamp 
black,  lead,  litharge,  manganese,  ochre,  starch,  and  whit- 
ine. 

Liverpool  Town  Dues.  —  Besides  the  tJock  rates,  town  dues  are  levied  on  goods  inwards  and  out- 
wards, at  a  certain  rate  per  pacliage.  The  annual  amount  of  these  duties,  since  1812,  is  shown  in  a  pre- 
vious Table,  and  we  now  subjoin  an  account  of  the  rate  at  which  they  are  charged. 


Articles. 

Inwards. 

Outwards- 

Articles. 

Inwards.  [Outwards.! 

J. 

d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

..   d. 

Alabaster,  the  ton       -              •           - 
Ashes  of  tWrn,  the  100  bushels 

6 

2 

0    2 

Nuts,  the  barrel          •           - 

0    2 

0    1 

1 

4 

0    8 

the  bag 

0    1 

0    1 

Bacon,  the  ton        .               -                 - 

1 

0 

0    6 

Oak  hark,  the  ton       -           - 

0    6 

0    6 

Bricks,  the  I.UOO 

0     1 

timber,  the  ton        -           .           - 

0    6 

0    6 

Butler,  the  ton                .               -        - 

i 

0 

0    6 

planks,  the  1 20    . 

1    0 

0    6 

Calamine,  the  ton    •               -               . 

0 

3 

0    3 

Oil,  viz.  fish  or  train,  the  ton    - 

0    8 

0    8 

Candles,  the  box           -             -           - 

0 

1 

0    Oi 

Paper,  the  pack 

Perry  or  cider,  the  hogshead 

0    2 

0    2 

Cheese,  the  ton        - 

0 

8 

0    6 

0    2 

0    2 

Clay  for  potters,  the  ton 

0 

3 

0    3 

Potatoes,  the  UK)  bushels 

1    0 

1    0 

Copper,  the  ton        -               -               - 

0 

6 

0    3 

Pols  of  iron,  the  ton        -         - 

0    6 

0    3 

Cotton,  the  bag 

0 

2 

0    1 

Raisins,  the  lllO  baskets 

1    0 

0    6 

Coals,  the  chaldron  (Winchester  mea- 

Salt, white,  the  100  bushels 

. 

2    0 

sure)           .... 

0 

n 

0    2J 

coastwise 

• 

1    0 

the  ton       ■ 

0 

2 

0   2' 

rock,  the  lUO  bushels 

» 

1    4 

Cowshanks,  the  1,000   -           .           . 

0 

2 

0    1 

coastwise,  do. 

. 

0    8 

horns,  the  too        ■         . 

0 

1 

0    OA 

Seeds,  garden,  the  sack 

0    1 

0    Oi 

Cork  wood,  the  ton        .             -           - 

1 

0 

0    6 

Slates,  the  ton         -            - 

0    2 

0    2 

Com,  of  aU  sorts,  the  100  bushels 

1 

4 

0    8 

Soap,  the  box              -              -           . 

0    1 

0    Oi 

Currants,  the  butt           -           .           - 

0 

8 

0    4 

Spirits,  the  puncheon 

0    8 

0    4 

Deals,  the  120         .                 .               . 

1 

0 

0    6 

the  hogshead        .           .          - 
drawn  from  com,  the  puncheon 

0    6 

0    3 

Deer  skins,  loose,  the  100 

0 

3 

0    li 

0    2 

0    2 

dressed,  the  hogshead 

0 

4 

0    2 

Staves,  heading,  and  handspikes,  the 

Dyeing  wood,  <£every  kind,  the  ton   - 

0 

6 

U    3 

l,OflO         -                -                -               - 

0    6 

0    3 

Earthenware,  the  crate 

0 

2 

.'Starch,  the  chest       -         - 

0    2 

0    2 

thei  (Tate 

0    1 

Sugar,  the  hogshead 

0    4 

0    2 

loose,  the  load  (60  pieces) 

, 

. 

0    4 

the  tierce 

0    3 

0    U 
0    1* 

Ebony,  the  ton           -            -              - 

0 

6 

0    3 

tfie  barrel  .... 

0    2 

Elephants'  teelh,  the  ton 

1 

0 

0    6 

Tallow,  the  cwt.        ... 

0    1 

0    1 

Feathers,  the  bed  or  bag 

Fish,  salted,  «r  stocklish,  the  ton 

0 

3 

0    3 

Tar  and  pitch,  the  barrel 

0    2 

0    1 

1 

0 

0    6, 

Timlier(fir,&c.),  the  load      - 

0    6 

0    3 

(JlngtT,  the  bag       -           - 

0 

1 

0  oi 

Tobacco,  the  hogshead        ... 
Turpentine,  the  barrel 
■Wainscot  boards,  the  120 

0    4 

0    2 

Glass  bottles,  the  lOll  dozen 

1 

0 

0    6 

1    2 

0    1 

Groceries,  coastwise,  the  hogshead     - 
the  iirkin 

0 

2 

0    2, 

1    0 

0    6 

0 

Hi 

0    oi 

Wine,  the  pipe             -               .           . 
the  hogshead 

1    0 

0    6 

Gum  Senegal,  the  ton        - 

1 

0 

0    6, 

0    C 

0    3 

Gunpowder,  the  barrel     -          -        - 

0 

1 

0   oi 

coastwise,  the  pipe 

1    0 

0    6 

Hemp  or  flax,  the  ton 

1 

0 

0    6 

IVindow  glass,  the  side 

0    ] 

0     1 

Herrings,  the  barrel        -           -           - 

0 

1 

0    1, 

the  box    ... 

0    Oi 

0    01 
0    4 

Hidesof  cows  and  oxen,  each     . 

0 

1 

0    oi 

Wool,  the  bag          -              -              . 

0    4 

imported  from  the  East 
Indies,  the  dozen      - 

Y'ams,  linen,  the  truss 

0    6 

0    3 

0 

I 

0    0} 
0    Oi 

the  peck 

foreign,  the  fatt    - 

0    4 

0    2 

of  horses,  each 

0 

oi 

0    8 

0    4 

Hops,  the  pocket           ... 

0 

2 

0    2 

bay,  the  pack    - 

0    4 

0    2 

Iron,  in  bars,  the  ton 

1 

0 

0    fi 

Dry  goods,  not  before   described,  the 

in  pigs,  or  cast,  the  ton     - 

0 

6 

0    3 

pack.ige,  viz. 

ore,  the  ton           ... 

0 

3 

0    3 

hale        . 

0    4 

0    2 

Kelp,  the  ton            . 

Lead,  lead  ore,  or  copper  ore,  the  ton 

0 

6 

0    3 

banel        .                .           . 

0    2 

0    I 

0 

6 

0    6 

box        -               . 

0    2 

0    1 

Lathwood,  the  f.tthom 

0 

2 

0    1 

bundle       .              .           . 

0    1 

0    Oi 
0    ? 
0    2 
0    2 

Linen,  of  all  sorts,  the  pack 

0 

4 

0    2 

case 

0    4 

a  box  or  bundle 

0 

2 

0    1 

cask    .               . 

0    4 

Lemons  or  oranges,  the  chest 

0 

2 

0     1 

chest 

0    4 

the  box    • 

0 

1 

0    OJ 

crate       ... 

0    2 

0    '' 

Lignum  yit£e,  the  ton 

u 

6 

0    3* 

i  crate 

hamper    ... 

hogshead 

0    1 

0    1 
0    Oi 
0     2 

0    .•? 

0     li 
0    2 
0     I 
0    Oi 

1 

Mahogany,  the  ton        -             .           . 

0 

G 

0    fi 

0     i 

Masts,  above  12  inches  diameter 

0 

3 

0    3 

0    4 
(1    6 
0    3 
0    2 
0    2 
0    1 

8  inches  and  under  12  inches 

puncheon       .           .         . 

diameter        .               •            . 

0 

S 

0  s 

tierce 

6  inches    and  under  8  inches 

tmiik 

diameter        -               -           . 

0 

I 

0    1  ' 

truss        ... 

Meal  of  oats,  &c.   the  ton     - 

0 

6 

0    6 

keg            .               .           . 

Molasses,  the  hogshead 

0 

2 

0    2 

JK>  The  above  duties  are  not  due  on  goods,  the  property  of,  and  to  be  sold  solely  on  account  of  ner 
sons  free  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  London,  Watorford,  or  Wexford ;  nor  on  the  exportation  of  c'oods' 
which  may  have  been  imp.irteri,  or  brought  .-oastwise,  provided  they  arc,  at  the  time  of  exportation  the 
same  property  as  when  so  imported,  or  brought  coastwise.  1        '    ".  "•«- 

The  LivcrpoHl  Docks  arc  all  constructed  upon  the  estate  of  the  corporation,  and  are 
managed    by  coimnissiouers    appointed    by  parliament.       Tlie  warehouses    beloiTr    to 
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individuals,  and  arc  private  property.  None  of  them  belong  to  the  Dock  estate.  Most 
of  them  are,  of  course,  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  docks.  The  discharging 
and  loading  of  vessels  in  Liverpool  is  effected  by  a  class  of  men  called  lumpers.  ludi- 
viduals  who  follow  this  business  engage  to  discharge  a  ship  for  a  specific,  or  lump  sum, 
from  2  guineas,  perhaps,  up  to  20,  according  to  the  size  and  description  of  cargo,  having 
the  requisite  number  of  common  labourers  (chiefly  Irishmen)  to  do  the  work ;  the 
lumper  being  master  and  superintendent:  these  labourers  are  generally  paid  day  wages, 
but  sometimes  the  job  is  a  joint  concern  among  the  whole. 

A  West  India  ship  of  500  tons  would  be  discharged  by  lumpers  for  from  1 51.  to  20?.  : 
a  cotton  ship  of  the  same  burden  for  41.  to  61.  By  discharging  is  merely  meant  putting 
out  the  cargo  on  the  quay ;  the  proprietors  of  the  goods  employ  their  own  porters  to 
weigh,  load,  and  warehouse  the  property :  they  likewise  employ  their  own  coopers,  where 
cooperage  is  required. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  of  managing  business  of  this  sort  in  Liverpool  is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  plan  followed  in  London,  at  least  in  the  East  India  Docks,  where 
all  these  operations  are  perform.ed  by  the  Dock  Company. 

The  expense  of  loading  a  West  India  ship  of  500  tons  outwards  would  not  be  half  as 
much  as  that  of  discharging  inwards,  because  they  very  seldom  take  a  full  cargo  outwards. 
The  average  does  not,  perhaps,  exceed  a  third.  Hence  the  total  expense  of  a  West 
India  ship  of  500  tons,  coming  into  and  going  out  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  may  be 
estimated  as  follows  :  — 


Pilotage  inwards     - 
Boat  hire,  warjiing,  &c. 
Lumpers  discharging     . 
Labourers'  hire  for  loading 


£  s.  d. 

8  11  0 

0  10  6 

17  10  0 

5  10  0 


Pilotage  outwards 
Boat  hire  assisting  out 


j£    s.    d. 

-  3      8    0 

-  0    10    6 


Besides  these,  there  is  the  charge  for  the  various  light-houses  in  St.  George's  Channel, 
which  cannot  be  called  an  expense  peculiar  to  Liverpool. 

In  1832,  there  belonged  to  Liverpool  853  registered  vessels,  of  the  burthen  of  166,028 
tons,  manned  by  9,329  men  and  boys.  The  gross  customs  duty  collected  in  the  port 
during  the  year  1833  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  3,733, 132i.  ! 

Imports  of  the  principal  Articles  of  East  and  West  Indian,  American,  &c.  Produce  into  Liverpool,  during 
each  of  the  Five  Years  ending  with  lS3i,  with  the  Stoclis  on  Hand  on  the  31st  of  December  each  Year. 
—  (From  the  Circular  Statement  of  Messrs.  Jee,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  31st  of  December,  1834.) 


Packages  and 
Quantilies. 


Imports. 


1834. 


Stocks  on  Hand,  31st  of  December. 


1831.       1832.       1833.   |  1834, 


Ashes,  American   * 

Brimstone    - 

Cocoa 

Coffee,  West  India 
ditto  -  '  - 
Kast  India,  Sec. 

Cotton 

D^e  -wood,  fustic     - 

N  icaragua  \rood 

cam  wcod 

bar^'ood 
Flour,  American    - 
Ginger,  M'est  India 

E^st  India,  Aec. 
Hides,  foreign,  cow 
and  or       - 

Kast  India 
horse    - 
Indico 

Kast  India 
Molasses 
Olive  oil 
Palm  oil       - 
Pepper 
Pimento 
Quercitron  hark 
lUcc,  American 

padd? 

Brazil,  African 

East  India 
Rum 
.Saltpetre 
See<l,  flax    » 
Shumac 
Sucar,  Brit,  plant. 

HaTannah 

Brazil 

Maurit.  &  E.  I. 

Manilla,  5cc.    • 
Tar,  American 

Stcckhoim,  &c. 
Tallow        -  -| 

Tobacco 
Turpentine 
Valonia 


tons 
brls.  and  bags 

casks 
brls.  and  bags 


barrels 

brls.  and  bags 

pockets 


do. 

do. 

bxs.  &  seron 

chests 

puncheons 

casks 

tons 

bags  &  pckts. 

brls.  and  bags 

hogsheads 

casks 

bushels 

bags 

do. 

puncheons 

bags,  &c. 

quarters 

bags 

hbds.  and  tcs. 

boxes 

cases 

bags  and  bxs. 

bags  and  brls. 

barrels 

do. 

casks 

serons 

hogsheads 

barrels 

tons 


22,500 

3,800 

870 

7,800 

6,100 

I^IK) 

794,039 

3,900 

6,'iW 

850 

120 

C60 

300,500 

sue 

400 

380,900 

.10,300 

92,000 

960 

1,430 

9/.()0 

10,400 

9,SS0 

4,400 

3,500 

2,500 

1,100 

78,350 

32,000 
12,400 
31,00(J 
17,260 
35,000 
42,000 


16,0l«J 
26,IXI0i 
15,000; 

8,100 

51,400 

l,900l 


23,200 
4,880 
1,380 
8,560 
4,540 

940 

796,440 

4,200 

6,900 

1.000 

260 

1,360 

647,000 

600 
1,130 

362,000 

17,000 

182,500 

420 

1,720 

15,000 

16,350 

7,050 

6,400 

1,800 

1,400 

3,800 

73,800 

none 

46,350 

16,000i 

38,000^ 

25,000 

41,200 

48,400 

8,200 

in,,',oo' 

40,100; 

17,10o' 
17,500 
12,000 

9,530 

7.'5,2O0 

1,4  .W 


19,400 

6,300 
90O 
9,780 
10,560 
2,IKX) 


16,800 
8,.-!00 
4,000 
7,000 

10,000 
7,000 


777,210  844,110 


3,500 1 
8,300 
1,500 

siiol 

4001 


,800 

13,300 

2,500 

6.50 

650 


48,200  41,000 

750  1,000 

4,650  20,000 

I 

231,000  410,600 

51,990  243,700 

67,900,  71,400 

200  880, 

2,110  1,850 

17,800  17/jOO 

52  7,200 

10,550  11,000 

12,3(X)  22,400 

2,900  6,000 

800  1,200 

1,100  1,700 

87,000  86,100 

none    |  .^00. 

43,300  58,600 

9,500  10,880 

63,100  38,500 

24,fK)0  20,300 

44.000  45,()(X) 
45,400  49,.'300 

1,90' I  1,3(X) 

2,61)0  3,700 

64,500  82,280 

none    1  S,.')10 

15,01)0  14,600 

33.1  K)0  25.600 
20,200 


6,580 
9,780 
3,080 
8,040 
6,170 
9,930 
839,285 

11,770 

10,460 

3,460 

520 

1,500 

i\,QM 
2,070 

10,0^0 


fpot.  8,200 

Ipri.  1,800 

400 

2,500 

Stons  1,900 

258,000 

1,300 

2,000 

1,400 

.■50 

100 

130,000 

1,000 

950 


9,500 

6,900 

140 

1,800 


7,700  2,150 

5,900  2,100 

930  2,500 

1,860  1,950 


bags 


469,400 
203,200 
36,100 
1,460 
2,040 
18,850 

7,40(1  tuns 

10,80<ltons 

19,550 

1,910 

930 

900 

83,040 

8.M) 

61,310 

10,880 

64,6CO 

18,240 

46,600 

51,360 

2,180 
133,650 
12,970 
19,180 


5,100 
74,'IOO 
2.100 


22,600 
900 
8,270 

76,'iOO 


700 

24,530 

320 

9,800 

87,970 

1,800 


75,000 

6,000 

10,000 

75 

520 

1,140 

XW 

1,700 

4,.>0U 

4,600 

930 

6U0 


10,000 
lO.SOO 
5,700 


3,7.50 
8,2.50 
2,500 

7,000 
8,000 

i,;oo 


212,350 

1,500 

950 

860 


107,800 
3,400 
85,000 
40 
.550 
1,500 
3,900 


197,960 

420 

1,900 

840 


4,500, 

500 

270 

250 

241,000'  190.000|  163,500 

2,loS;  }''*<»•  "-^ 


600 


SOO 
1,850 

200 
1,100 


55,(100l 

10,500 

20,400, 

40, 

400} 


1,.W0 

2, .550 

51M) 

4,i00 

4,850 

4,000 

1,030 

440 

- 

tir;irt. 

'7,000 

10,000 

14,800 

11,000 

9,000 

16,700 

700 

4,000 

7,800 

8,200 

11,U)0 

10,500 

4,000 

4,500 

4,6(10 

20,5(X) 

29,(JIX) 

none 

1,000 

8, .500 

7,500 

3,500 

5,500 

9,700       7,600 

14,000     10,500 

700  850 


113,000 

50,000 

14,000 

.•592, 

385 

2,650' 

1,230' 

3,600] 

5,400 

6,150 

fnlO 

480 

uncert. 

30,5tiO 
11,000 
12,4(X) 
2,000 
7,500, 

l3,ooo: 

1,630 

2,6,50, 

23..5IX) 

17,.T</0 

700, 

3,400, 

5,000 

700 

7,700 

15,500 

4.50 


211,700 

27,000 

9,100 

140 

250 

7,450 

1,500^ 

6,000, 

6,00m 

6,650 

650 

none   | 

uncert.  | 

none    t 

17,.'«)0| 

11,090, 

22,1-50 

5,(00 

8,440; 

9,550  i 

1,5001 

5.501 

21, SOO 

15,500 

5(«) 

10,6iO 

5,500 

8,300 

13,000 

SOO 
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Arrivals  at  Liverpool.  —  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  and  their  Tonnage,  that  have  entered  the 
Port  of  Liverpool  from  Foreign  Ports,  distinguishing  British  from  Foreign,  since  1820. 


Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign.               | 

Tons. 

a/lips. 

To'i'. 

SAijij. 

Turw. 

iViJp*. 

Turn. 

1820 

],H6 

228,233 

633 

166,821 

1827 

1,422 

306,369 

810 

231,863 

1821 

1,188 

242,322 

582 

149,151 

1828 

1,652 

344,641 

660 

179,514 

1S22 

1,263 

261,137 

699 

174,607 

1829 

1,487 

326,311 

811 

210,713 

1S23 

1,459 

296,710 

798 

199,866 

1H30 

1,655 

368,268 

1.055 

272,463 

1824 

l.HM 

327,198 

702 

174,593 

1831 

1,862 

413,928 

978 

265,0.37 

1825 

1,.531 

815,115 

863 

222,187 

1832 

1,719 

397,933 

828 

227,087 

1826 

1,387 

299,037 

680 

181,907 

The  falling  off  in  1832  is  ascribable  partly  to  the  cholera  then  prevailing;  but  more  to  the  rupture 
with  the  Dutch  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

Irish  Trade.  —  The  trade  between  Liverpool  and  Ireland  has  always  been  of  con- 
siderable value  and  importance  ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  regular  steam-packets  to 
Dublin,  Belfast,  &c.,  it  has  increased  prodigiously.  Tlie  imports  from  Ireland  into 
Liverpool  may,  at  present,  be  estimated  at  about  4,500,000/.  a  year.  They  consist  prin- 
cipally of  articles  of  provision,  which  meet  a  ready  and  advantageous  market  in  Man- 
chester, and  the  surrounding  manufacturing  towns.  The  benefits  resulting  to  Ireland 
from  this  intercourse  are  quite  equal  to  those  it  confers  on  England ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  wealth  arising  from  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  improved^  aspect  of  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  country.  We  subjoin  an  account,  which,  though  not  official,  may 
be  depended  upon  as  being  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  of 

The  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  various  Articles  of  Irish  raw  Produce  imported  into  Liverpool  in  1831. 


Articlus. 

Quantilies. 

.\v.|Pr;ce. 

Amount. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Av.  Price. 

Amount. 

£    s 

£         s. 

£    s. 

£         s. 

Cows 

90,715 

10    0 

907,150    0 

Butter      . 

258,087  firks. 

2  10 

645,217  10 

Horses      - 

296 

20    0 

5,920    0 

Do.    .      . 

19,217  i  firks. 

1    5 

24,021     5 

Sheep 

134,702 

1    5 

235,833  10 

Eggs 

2,596  crates 

20    0 

50,190    0 

Mules 

243 

15    0 

3,645     0 

Wheat     - 

277,060  qrs. 

3    0 

ay  ,183  0 

Pigs 

156,001 

3  15 

585,003  15 

Oats 

380,679    — 

1  12 

532,950  12 

Calves 

1,196 

2  10 

2,990    0 

Barley 

21,328    — 

1  15 

37,324    0 

Lambs 

25,725 

1    0 

25,725    0 

Rye 

613    — 

1  10, 

919  10 

Bacon 

13,099  bales 

5    0 

a5,4&4     0 

Be.ins 

8,452   _ 

2    0 

16,904    0 

Pork 

14,554  brls. 

3    0 

43,662     0 

Peas 

1,724   — 

2    4 

3,448    0 

Do. 

9M  i  brls. 

1  15 

1,038     0 

Malt 

6,850    — 

2  10 

17,125    0 

Hams  and 

Meal 

149,816  loads 

1    5 

187,270    6 

tongues 

590  hhds. 

20    0 

11,800    0 

Hour 

23,154  sacks 

2    5 

209,596  10 

Beef 

6,391  tcs. 

4    5 

27,171  15 

Do.    -      - 

1,18!)  brls. 

3    0 

3,567    4 

Thus  ma 

king  the  gross  v 

alue  of) 

Lard 

46.5  tcs. 

8    0 

3,720     0 

Irish  p 

riiduce  importc 

d  into  > 

4,497,708  O 

Do.    -      - 

4,542  firks. 

1  10 

6,813    0 

Liverp 

>ol  in  1831 

-J 

Butter      - 

5,754  cools 

2    0 

11,508     0 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Salted  Beef,  Pork,  and   Butter,   imported  into  Liverpool  from  Ireland 
during  the  Twelve  Years  ending  with  1832. 


Year. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Butter.                         1 

Titrea. 

Bamlt. 

Barrett. 

Balf  DarrcU. 

Firkint. 

Balf  Firkim. 

1821 

6,283 

2,444 

25,263 

3,0!»6 

232,048 

13,585 

1822 

5,387 

2,713 

13,222 

1,423 

166,365  - 

14,629 

1823 

9,936 

2,137 

17,408 

1,498 

270,.521 

19,265 

1824 

7,114 

1,743 

16,389 

1,650 

296,564 

15,684 

1825 

7,371 

1,696 

14,434 

1,606 

327,143 

13,711 

'       1826 

5,358 

773 

11,351 

844 

236,647 

12,257 

\      1827 

6,201 

997 

15,540 

2,427 

302,945 

20,249 

1      IP 

6,852 

1,538 

9,978 

1,169 

336,603 

21,402 

i       18'.:9 

5,170 

1,536 

14,453 

1,494 

286,740 

15,808 

]8'.0 

7,105 

828 

19,360 

2,458 

2.'">6,.;85 

17,670 

lan 

6,.391 

1,189 

14,55* 

9.11; 

t58,087 

19.217 

1832 

6,887 

1,173 

11,91!^ 

1,297 

292,292                  15;S66        1 

III.    Bristol  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 

Tlie  Bristol  Docks  were  formed  in  pursuance  of  the  act  43  Geo.  .3.  c.  142.,  by 
changing  the  course  of  the  rivers  Avon  and  Frome,  and  placing  gates  or  locks  at 
each  extremity  of  tlio  old  channel.  The  accommodation  tluis  obtained  is  very  extensive. 
The  warehouses  at  Bristol,  as  at  Liver^  ool,  arc  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  docks  : 
they  all  belong  to  jirivate  in(Hvi(hials. 

Bristol,  as  a  port,  used  to  be  inferior  only  to  London  ;  but  now  she  ranks  far  below 
Liverpool,  and  jjrobalily  is  second  to  Hull.  However,  she  still  enjoys  a  very  extensive 
trade,  particularly  with  the  "West  Indies  and  Ireland.  The  custom'  duties  collected  in 
Bristol  amounted,  in  1831,  to  1,161,97G/.  In  1832,  there  belonged  to  the  port  296 
registered  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  46,567  tons. 

2  L 
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The  produce   of  the  dock   duties  on  tonnage  and    goods,  since  1820,  has  been  as 
follows :  — 


Ycais. 

Tonnage  Rates. 

Kates  on  Goods. 

Years. 

Tonnage  Kates. 

Rates  on  Hoods. 

£        s.       d. 

£         S.       d. 

£        s.      d. 

£         S.       d. 

1821 

10,469     19      6 

7,237      7      6 

1826 

14,863    10      0 

9,438     14      3 

1822 

10,530    11      2 

8,062      5      3 

1827 

13,9.34      1      8 

7,773     12      0 

1823 

10,747     19      2 

7,746      7      7 

1828 

15,292      0      2 

8,396    16      2 

1824 

12,395      6      4 

7,990      7      2 

1829 

15,833      4      6 

8,871     13      0 

1825 

13,424      4    10 

9.409    11      0 

1830 

15,998    12      8 

8,087      1      0 

Per  To 
£  s.  d. 


-COS 


The  charges  on  ships  entering  Bristol  are  very  heavj'.  Tliey  are  as  follow :  — 
For  every  vessel  on  entering  into  the  port  of  Bristol,  except  barges  or  other  vessels  passing  or  going  to 
or  from  the  Bath  River  Navigation,  or  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  or  re-shipping  or  discharging  their 
cargoes  to  be  again  laden,  and  pass  or  go  up  the  said  navigation  or  canal,  but  not  discharging  any  part  of 
their  cargoes  at  the  quays  of  Bristol  for  sale,  the  several  rates  or  duties,  according  to  the  register  tonnage 
of  such  vessels  following,  viz. :  — 

First  C/ass,  —  For  every  vessel  trading  from  Africa,  Honduras,  Surinam,  and  other  ports  in 
South  America,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  all  the  ports  within 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery  .  -  .  .  . 

Second  Class.  —  For  every  vessel  trading  from  the  British  Colonies,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Spain  without  the  Straits,  and  Sweden  -  -  -  - 

Third  Class.  —  For  every  vessel  trading  from  Flanders,  France  without  the  Straits,  Germany, 
Guernsey,  Holland,  Jersey,  Norway,  Poland,  and  Zealand  -  -  .  .  - 

Fourth  Class.  —  For  every  vessel  trading  from  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Scotland 

Fifth  Class.  —  For  every  vessel  employed  as  a  coaster,  except  as  aforesaid,  not  including  vessels 
from  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  other  ports  to  the  eastward  of  the  Holmes,  at  each  entering  into 
the  said  port  ...  ...... 

For  vessels  from  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  other  ports  to  the  eastward  of  the  Holmes  (except  as 
aforesaid),  being  market  boats  or  vessels,  having  one  third  part  at  least  of  the  lading  consist- 
ing of  co:il,  scruff,  tin,  iron,  tin  plates,  grain,  copper,  bricks,  stones,  coal,  tar,  slate,  bark, 
timber,  or  wood,  and  not  exceeding  75  tons  burden,  each  voyage  .  .  -  . 

if  exceeding  75  tons  burden,  each  voyage  ..... 

For  all  other  vessels  from  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  other  ports  to  the  eastward  of  the  Holmes 
(except  as  aforesaid),  if  under  40  tons  burden,  each  voyage  -  -  -  . 

if  of  40  tons  and  under  75  tons  burden,  each  voyage  -  -  .  . 

if  75  tons  and  under  100  tons  burden,  each  voyage  .  -  .  .  . 

if  100  tons  burden  or  upwards,  each  voyage  ..... 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  various  expenses  incurred  by  a  West  India  ship 
of  500  tons,  entering  and  discharging  at  Bristol :  — 

Inwards. —  Anchorage,  moorage,  and  lights,  about  6rf.  per  ton.  —  Dock  dues,  5s.  per  do.  —  Pilotage, 
15/.  to  25/.  —  Warner,  1/.  Is. —  Mayor  and  quay  wardens'  fees,  '21.  5s.  —  Cranage  about  30/.  —  labour  dis. 
charging,  30/.  to  40/.  —  Coopers*  charges,  from  50/.  to  100/.  The  two  last  items  depend  greatly  on  the 
condition  the  cargo  is  in. 

Outwards Lights,  about  id.  per  ton.  —  Pilotage,  151.  to  20/. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  and  their  Tonnage,  distinguishing  between  British  and  Foreign, 
which  have  entered  inwards  at  Bristol  since  1820. 


0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

16 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Years. 

BriUsh. 

Foreign. 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign.               | 

S/iip». 

Totia. 

"r 

Toiu. 

Ships. 

Tom. 

^t" 

Toiu. 

1820 

311 

53,919 

5,6;-)2 

1827 

412 

75,916 

8,368 

1821 

266 

46,811 

52 

7,350 

1828 

357 

66,.5S8 

61 

8,508 

1822 

291 

53,808 

56 

8,165 

1829 

371 

73,129 

63 

8,561 

1823 

305 

57,186 

39 

7,121 

1830 

357 

66,479 

SO 

7,818 

1824 

338 

65,878 

64 

10,177 

1831 

404 

76,807 

97 

12,387 

182.i 

359 

73,709 

68 

11,323 

1832 

240 

4fi,871 

29 

4,352 

1S26 

334 

65,087 

60 

6,931 

IV.  Hull  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 

There  are  three  considerable  docks  in  Hull;  occupying,  inclusive  of  their  basins,  an 
area  of  26  acres.  They  are  capable  of  affording  accommodation  for  about  .312  ships 
rf  the  average  size  of  those  that  frequent  the  port.  Hull  is  the  next  jjort  in  tlie  empire, 
after  Bristol,  or  perhajis  Liverpool;  for,  although  the  customs,diity  collected  in  Hull  be 
inferior  to  that  of  Bristol,  it  having  amounted,  in  IS.'Bl,  to  only  689,116/.,  she  has  a 
larger  amount  of  shijiping.  In  1832,  there  belonged  to  this  port  557  registered  vcssel.s, 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  68,892  tons. 

The  produce  of  the  Hull  dock  duties,  since  1824,  has  been  as  follows: 


Years.         |                Amount. 

Years.                        Amount. 

Years                           Amount. 

£       s.     d. 

1824  18,776      6      3 

1825  2.5,S61     16      0 

1826  1        19,089     16      0 

1827 
1828 
1829 

£        s.      d. 

22,381       9      9 
18,546     18      5 
19,()()9      5      4 

.e       S.      d. 

ia.-50                   18,.W4     19      4 

1831  2-2..'!86     18      5 

1832  16,797      9      2 

The  decline  in  the  last  year  was  owing  to  tlie  temporary  falling  off  in  the  trade  of  tho 
port,  occasioned  by  the  cholera,  and  the  interruption  of  the  intercourse  with  Holland. 

The  regulations  to  be  observed  by  ships  using  the  Hull  Docks  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  Thames;  but  the  dues  on  most  articles  are  higher. 


DOCKS  (GOOLE  — LEITH). 

Tlie  dock  and  harbour  dues  on  ships  are  as  follow  :  — 


From  within  the  Baltic  .-..--»•- 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  below  Elsinore,  or  any  place  in  Germany,  Holland,  Flanders,  France, 

to  the  eastward  of  Ushant,  Ireland,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey  .  .  .  . 

AVcstward  of  Ushant,  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  -  -  .  .  . 

West  Indies,  North  and  South  America,  Africa,  Greenland,  eastward  of  the  north  cape  of  Norway, 

within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  -  .  -  .  .  .  , 
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Per  Ton. 
S.  d. 
1     3 


0  10 

1  3 


Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  entering  inwards  from  Foreign  Parts,  at  the  Port 
of  Hull,  each  Year  from  1820,  separating  British  from  Foreign.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  fi56.  Sess.  18J3.) 


Ytars. 

British. 

Ic.c^tn 

Years. 

BritUh. 

F 

jreign. 

SAtiM. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

w 

Thus. 

Ships. 

Tu,u. 

Ships. 

Tom. 

1820 

&n 

117,4.J4 

15,111 

1827 

191,364 

800 

72,338 

1821 

578 

113,133 

106 

13,8'.'0 

1828 

881 

156,925 

674 

60,082 

1822 

672 

134,999 

103 

14,011 

lf<29 

883 

16.5,791 

603 

58,854 

18i3 

778 

153,313 

203 

26,103 

1830 

897 

163,657 
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51,015 

1824 

77d 

142,(n5 

510 

58,603 

1831 

974 

187,361 

725 

73,547 

1825 

1,171 

227,3ri3 

i.aio 

100,773 

1832 

762 

140,788 

454 

43,481 

1826 

717 

130,674 

854 

70,137 

. 

The  port  of  Goole  has  latterly  drawn  off  some  portion  of  the  trade  of  Hull.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
foreign  vessels  frequenting  the  port  are  of  small  burden,  and  are  engaged  in  the  importation  of  bones, 
rags,  rapeseed,  &c. 

V.    GooLE  Docks,   Shipping,  etc. 

The  port  of  Goole,  situated  on  the  Ouse,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Humber, 
about  '22  miles  more  inland  than  Hull,  promises  to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
latter.  Ten  or  12  years  ago,  Goole  was  but  an  insignificant  hamlet.  It  communicates 
by  means  of  canals  with  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  AVakefield,  &c.  Though  so 
remote  from  the  sea,  vessels  drawing  15  or  16  feet  of  water  reach  Goole  in  safety.  It 
has  2  wet  docks  and  a  bjisin.  The  first,  or  ship  dock,  is  800  feet  long  by  200  in 
breadth.  The  second,  or  harc/e  dock,  is  900  feet  long  by  150  wide,  and  is  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  small  craft  which  ply  upon  the  canals  and  rivers.  The 
warehouses  at  Goole  are  extensive  and  convenient ;  and  it  has  been  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  a  bonding  port.  There  belonged  to  it,  in  1832,  119  registered  ships,  of  the 
burden  of  8,545  tons. 


VI.    Leith  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 

Leith  has  2  wet  docks,  constructed  in  the  very  best  manner,  containing  more  than  10 
acres  of  water  room,  and  capable  of  accommodating  150  such  ships  as  frequent  the  port. 
There  are  also  3  dry  docks  contiguous  to  the  wet  docks. 

The  total  expense  of  these  docks  seems  to  have  amounted  to  285,108/.  sterling.  Ex- 
tensive improvements  are  at  present  going  foward  at  the  harbour  of  Leith  ;  but  the 
money  for  this  purpose  has  not  been  furnished  by  individuals,  but  by  government,  and 
there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  expenditure  will  be  profitable. 

Tlie  customSjduty  collected  at  Leith  in  1831  amounted  to  431,821/.  ;  the  number  of 
registered  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  is  246,  and  their  burden  25,629  tons. 

Dock  Bates  at  Leith  are  as  follow  :  —  ver  Ton. 

s.  d. 
For  every  ship  or  vessel,  from  any  port  between  Buchanness  and  Eyemouth,  including  the  great 

canal  and  the  river  Clyde,  as  far  down  as  Greenock,  coming  by  the  canal  -  .  -    0    4 

from  any  other  port  in  great  Britain  and  Ireland         .  .  »  .  -    0    8 

from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holstein,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Holland,  and  Flanders, 

that  is,  without  the  Baltic,  and  no  further  south  than  Dunkirk         -  -  .  -    Q  104 

.  from  the  Baltic,  all  above  the  Sound,  Onega,  Archangel,  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  Portugal, 

France,  and  Spain,  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Newfoundland,  Madeira,  or  Western  Islands    1     1* 

^—^  from  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  from  America  -  .  .  -14. 

..  from  the  West  Indies,  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  -  •  -    1    8 

^^^—  from  Greenland,  or  Davis's  Straits  -  -  •  .  .  -20 

But  if  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  make  a  second  voyage,  she  shall  be  credited  in  the  charge 

for  such  second  voyage  -  -  -  -  .  .  .04. 

For  all  ships  and  vessels  (excepting  those  from  Greenland  or  Davis's  Straits)  remaining  in  the 

dock  above  3  calendar  months,  for  each  aftomonth,  or  any  part  thereof  ... 

For  all  foreign  vessels  from  any  of  the  before-mentioned  ports  or  places,  the  aforesaid  re.<pective 

rates,  and  one  half  more. 
For  all  loaded  vessels  not  breaking  bulk,  and  for  all  vessels  in  ballast  which  do  not  take  in  goods 

coming  into  the  present  harbour,  provided  they  do  not  make  use  of  any  of  the  docks    nor 
remain  in  the  harbour  above  4  weeks,  one  half  of  the  aforesaid  rates  or  duties. 
For  every  ship  or  vessel  going  from  the  port  of  Leith  to  any  other  port  in  the  Frith  of  Forth   to 

take  in  a  part  of  a  cargo,  and  return  to  Leith,  upon  her  return  -  .  .       '    . 


0    2J 


0    2 

No  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  subjected  in  payment  of  the  aforesaid  rates  and  duties  for  more  than  8 
voyages  in  any  1  year. 

rf. 
6 
6 
1» 


Flag,  or  Light  Dues.  —  Every  vessel,  of  whatever  burden,  from  foreign  ports 

of  40  tons  burden  and  upwards,  to  pay  for  each  coasting  voyage 

Beacon  and  anchorage,  per  ton  -  -  -  .  .  .. 

This  duty  is  only  charged  upon  four  fifths  of  the  register  tonnage. 
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DOG  (  Fr.  Chien  ;  Gcr,  Hand ;  It.  Cane;  Lat.  Canis  familiarhy.  Of  this  quadru- 
ped, emphatically  styled  "  the  friend  and  companion  of  man,"  there  is  a  vast  variety 
of  species.  But  to  attempt  to  give  any  description  of  an  animal  so  well  known,  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  and  we  mention  it  for  the  purpose 
j)rincipally  of  laying  tlie  following  account  before  our  readers,  with  a  remark  or  two 
with  respect  to  Asiatic  dogs. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Dogs  entered,  and  for  which  Duty  was  paid  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  Year 
1830  ;  distinguishing  the  Number  of  Packs  of  Hounds,  and  the  Number  of  each  Description  of  Dog, 
the  Kate  of  Duty  on  each,  and  the  aggregate  Amount  paid. 


Description  of  Dogs. 


Greyhounds        ...  .  -  . 

Pointers,  hounds,  setting  dogs,  spaniels,  terriers, 
lurchers,  or  any  other  dogs,  where  persons  keep  two 
or  more  dogs         .  .  -  .  - 

Other  dogs  ;  persons  keeping  one  only 

Total,  exclusive  of  packs  of  hounds 
Packs  of  hounds  .... 


Kates  of  Duty. 

Total  Number. 

Amount  of  Duly. 

£    S.    d. 
1     0     0 

18,192 

£       s.    d. 

18,192    0    0 

0  li     0 

113,307 

79,314  18    0 

0     8     0 

219,013 

87,fi0.5    4    0 

.        - 

350,512 

1&5.112    a    0 

36    0    0 

68 

2,418    0    0 

"  Many  dogs  are  exempted,  either  as  belonging  to  poor  persons,  or  as  sheep  dogs  on  small  farms. 
"  From  the  number  of  persons  compounding  for  their  taxes,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  dogs  kept ;  the  account  is,  therefore,  made  out  of  the  number  assessed." 

Cuvier,  the  great  French  naturalist,  says,  "  The  dog  is  the  most  complete,  the  most 
remarkable,  and  the  most  useful  conquest  ever  made  by  man  :  every  s-pecies  has  become 
our  property ;  each  individual  is  altogether  devoted  to  his  master,  assumes  his  manners, 
knows  and  defends  his  goods,  and  remains  attached  to  him  until  death  ;  and  all  this 
proceeds  neither  from  want  nor  constraint,  but  solely  from  true  gratitude  and  real 
friendship.  The  swiftness,  the  strength,  and  the  scent  of  the  dog  have  created  for  man 
a  powerful  ally  against  other  animals,  and  were,  perhaps,  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
society.    He  is  the  only  animal  which  has  followed  man  through  every  region  of  the  earth." 

It  is  singular,  however,  that  neither  Cuvier,  nor  any  one  of  those  by  whom  his  statements 
have  been  copied,  should  have  mentioned  that  this  account  is  applicable  only  to  Europe. 
All  IMohammedan  nations  regard  the  dog  as  impure,  and  will  not  touch  it  without  an 
ablution.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  the  Hindoos.  From  the  Hellespont  to  the 
confines  of  Cochin-China,  dogs  are  unappropriated,  and  have  no  master.  They  prowl 
about  the  towns  and  villages  ;  and  though  they  are  naturally  more  familiar,  they  are  in 
no  respect  more  domesticated,  than  the  carrion  crows,  kites,  vultures,  &c.  which  assist 
them  in  performing  the  functions  of  scavengers.  In  China  and  Cochin-China,  the  dog 
is  eaten  as  food  ;  its  flesh  being,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  hog,  the  most  common 
in  their  markets. 

The  unnecessary  multiplication  of  dogs,  particularly  in  large  cities,  is  a  very  great 
nuisance :  coming,  as  they  often  do,  into  the  possession  of  those  who  are  witliout  the 
means  of  providing  for  them,  they  are  frequently  left  to  wander  about  in  the  streets ; 
and  from  ill  usage,  want  of  food  and  of  proper  attention,  are  apt,  during  hot  weather, 
to  become  rabid.  In  several  districts  of  the  metropolis  the  nuisance  has  attained  to  a 
formidable  height ;  and  it  is  singular,  considering  the  numerous  fatal  occurrences  that 
have  taken  place,  that  no  effort  should  have  been  made  to  have  it  abated.  It  has  grown 
to  its  present  exce.ss,  partly  from  too  many  exemptions  being  granted  from  the  duty, 
and  partly  from  a  want  of  care  in  its  collection  ;  but  besides  lessening  the  number  of 
the  former,  and  more  rigidly  enforcing  the  latter,  it  would  be  proper  to  enact  that  ail 
dogs  found  wandering  in  the  streets  without  masters  should  be  destroyed. 

DOWN  (Ger.  Duukh,  Flawnfedern ;  Du.  Dons ;  Fr.  Duvet;  It.  Penna  matta, 
Fiumini ;  Sp.  F/njel,  Plumazo ;  Rus.  Pitch;  hat.  Pluma),  the  fine  feathers  from  the 
breasts  of  several  birds,  particularly  those  of  the  duck  kind.  Tiiat  of  the  cider  duck  is 
the  most  valuable.  These  birds  pluck  it  from  their  breasts  and  line  their  nests  with  it. 
I\Ir.  Pennant  says  that  it  is  so  very  elastic,  that  a  quantity  of  it  weighing  only  J  of  an 
ounce,  fills  a  larger  .space  than  the  crown  of  the  greatest  hat.  Tliul  found  in  tlie  nest 
is  most  valued,  and  termed  live  tloiim ;  it  is  much  inorc  ehtstic  than  that  jilucked  from 
the  dead  bird,  which  is  comparatively  little  esteemed.  The  eider  duck  is  found  on  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  but  the  down  is  principally  imported  from  Norway  and 
Iceland. 

DRAGONS'   BLOOD.      See  Bai-s.vm. 

DRAWBACK,  a  term  used  in  commerce  to  signify  the  remitting  or  paying  back  of 
the  duties  jirevioasly  paid  on  a  commodity  on  its  being  ex])orted. 

A  drawback  is  a  device  resorted  to  for  enabling  a  commodity  affected  by  taxes  to  be 
exported  and  sold  in  the  foreign  market  on  the  same  terms  as  if  it  had  not  been  taxed  at 
all.      It  differs  in  this  from  a  bounty,  —  that  the  latter  enables  a  commodity  to  be  sold 
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abroad  for  less  than  its  natural  cost,  whereas  a  drawback  enables  it  to  be  sold  exactly  ag 
its  natural  cost.  Drawbacks,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  observed,  "  do  not  occasion  the  export- 
ation of  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  tlian  would  have  been  exported  had  no  duty  been 
imposed.  They  do  not  tend  to  turn  towards  any  particular  employment  a  greater 
share  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  would  go  to  that  employment  of  its  own 
accord,  hut  only  to  hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of  tliat  share  to  other 
employments.  They  tend  not  to  overturn  tliat  balance  wliich  naturally  establishes  itself 
among  all  the  various  employments  of  tlie  society ;  but  to  hinder  it  from  being  over- 
turned by  the  duty.  They  tend  not  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve,  what  it  is  in  most  cases 
advantageous  to  preserve — the  natural  division  and  distribuiionof  labour  in  the  society." 
—  (Vol.  ii.   p.  35-2.) 

Were  it  not  for  the  system  of  drawbacks,  it  would  be  impossible,  unless  when  a 
country  enjoyed  some  very  peculiar  facilities  of  jiroduction,  to  export  any  commodity 
tliat  was  heavier  taxed  at  home  than  abroad.  But  the  drawback  obviates  this  difficulty, 
and  enables  merchants  to  export  commodities  loaded  at  home  with  heavy  duties,  and  to 
sell  them  in  the  foreign  market  on  the  same  terms  as  those  fetched  from  countries  where 
they  are  not  taxed. 

Most  foreign  articles  imported  into  this  country  may  be  warehoused  for  subsequent 
exportation.  In  this  case  they  pay  no  duties  on  being  imported  :  and,  of  course,  get  no 
drawback  on  their  subsequent  exportation. 

Sometimes  a  drawliack  exceeds  the  duty  or  duties  laid  on  the  article  ;  and  in  such  cases 
the  excess  forms  a  real  bounty  of  that  amount,  and  should  he  so  considered. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  act  3  S:  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  that  no  drawback  or  bounty  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  ex- 
portation from  the  United  Kingdom  of  any  goods,  unless  such  goods  shall  "have  been  entered  in  the  name 
of  the  person  who  was  the  real  owner  thereof  at  the  time  of  enuy  and  shipping,  or  of  the  person  who 
had  actually  purchased  and  shipped  the  same,  in  his  own  name  and  at  his  own  liability  and  risk  on  com- 
mission, according  to  the  practice  of  merchants,  and  who  was  and  shall  have  continued  to  be  entitled  in 
his  own  right  to  such  drawback  or  l)ounty,  exce))t  in  the  cases  herein-after  provided  for. ^  86. 

No  drawback  shall  Ijc  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  unless  such  goods  be  shipped  within 
3  years  after  the  payment  of  tlie  duties  inwards  thereon.  And  no  debenture  for  any  drawback  or  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  shall  be  paid  after  the  expiration  of  2  years  (rom  the  shipment  of 
such  goods  ;  and  no  drawback  sludl  be  allowed  upon  any  goods  which,  by  reason  of  damage  or  decay, 
shall  have  become  of  less  value  for  home  use  than  the  amount  of  such  drawback  ;  and  all  goods  so  damaged 
which  shall  be  cleared  for  drawback  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  the  person  who  caused  such  goods  to  be  so 
cleared  shall  forfeit  200/.,  or  treble  the  amount  of  the  drawback,  at  the  option  of  the  commissioners  of 
customs.  —  ^  ;K). 

No  drawback  or  bounty  shall  be  allowed  upon  goods  exported  and  cleared  as  being  press-packed,  unless 
the  quantities  and  qualities  of  the  Hame  be  verified  by  outh  of  the  master  packer  thereof,  or,  in  case  of 
his  unavoidable  absence,  by  oath  of  his  foreman.  —  ^  i)3. 

No  goods  clearetl  for  drawback  or  bounty,  or  from  any  warehouses,  shall  be  carried  to  be  put  on  board 
ship  for  exportation,  except  by  a  person  authorised  for  that  purpose  by  licence  of  the  commissioners  of 
customs. —  5  !H.  —  (.See  Iwi'oktation  and  Expoutation.) 

DUBBER,  a  leathern  vessel,  bottle,  or  jar,  used  in  India  to  hold  oil,  ghee,  &c. 
Barrels,  as  already  observed  —  (see  Barrels),  —  are  entirely  a  European  invention. 
Liquids,  in  Eastern  countries,  are  for  the  mo.st  part  packed  for  exportation  in  leathern 
ves.sels.  Dubbers  are  made  of  thin  untanned  goat  skins ;  and  are  of  all  size.s,  from  a 
quart  up  to  nearly  a  barrel. 

DUNNAGE,  in  commercial  navigation,  loose  wood,  consisting  of  pieces  of  timber, 
boughs  of  trees,  faggots,  8ic.,  laid  in  tlie  bottom  and  against  the  sides  of  the  ship's  holc^ 
cither,  1st,  by  raising  the  cargo  when  she  is  loaded  with  heavy  goods,  to  prevent  her 
from  becoming  too  stiff —  (see  Ballast)  ;  or,  2d,  to  prevent  the  cargo,  should  it  bt 
susceptible  of  damage  by  water,  from  being  injured  in  the  event  of  her  becoming  Icaky- 
A  ship  is  not  reckoned  seaworthy  unless  she  be  ]u-ovided  with  proper  and  sufficient 
dunnage.  —  {Falconer's  Marine  Dictionarij ;  Abbott  (^Lord  Tenterden)  on  the  Law  of  S/iip- 
pinp,  part  iiL  c.  3.) 


E. 

EARNEST,  in  commerci.il  law,  is  the  sum  advanced  by  the  buyer  of  goods  in  order 
to  bind  the  seller  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  It  is  enacted  by  the  17th  section  of 
the  famous  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Cha.  II.  c.  3.,  that  "  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any 
good.s,  wares,  and  merchandises,  for  the  prices  of  10/.  sterling  or  ujjwards,  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  .sold,  and  actually 
receive  the  same,  or  give  something  in  carriest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  payment, 
or  that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain  be  made  and  signed 
by  the  parties  to  be  charged  by  such  contract,  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully  au- 
thorised." 

As  to  what  amounts  to  sufficient  earnest,  Blackstone  lays  it  down,  that  "  if  any  part 
of  the  piice  is  pafd  down,  if  it  is  but  a  penny,  or  any  portion  of  the  goods  is  delivered 
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J)y  way  of  earnest,  it  is  binding."  To  constitute  earnest,  the  thing  must  be  given  as  a 
token  of  ratification  of  the  contract,  and  it  should  be  expressly  stated  so  by  the  giver.  — 
(Chitiy's  Commercial  Law,   vol.  iii.   p.  289.) 

EARTHENWARE  (Ger.  Irdene  Waaren  ;  Du.  Aardcgoed ;  Fr.  VaisscUe  de  terre, 
Poterie ;  It.  Stoviglie,  Terraglia  ;  Sp.  Loza  de  harro ;  Rus.  Gnrschetschiiiie  possodii ; 
Pol.  Gliniana  naczynia),  or  crockery,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  comprises  every  sort  of 
household  utensil  made  of  clay  hardened  in  the  fire.  Its  manufacture  is,  in  England, 
of  very  considerable  importance ;  and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  it  since 
the  middle  of  last  century  have  contributed  powerfully  to  its  extension,  and  have  added 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  classes. 

"  There  is  scarcely,"  it  has  been  well  observed,  "  any  manufacture  which  is  so  inter- 
esting to  contemplate  in  its  gradual  improvement  and  extension  as  that  of  earthenware, 
presenting,  as  it  does,  so  beautiful  a  union  of  science  and  art,  in  furnishing  us  with  the 
comforts  and  ornaments  of  civilised  life.  Chemistry  administers  her  part,  by  investi- 
gating the  several  species  of  earths,  and  ascertaining  as  well  their  most  appropriate  com- 
binations, as  the  respective  degrees  of  heat  which  the  several  compositions  rcijuire.  Art 
has  studied  the  designs  of  antiquity,  and  produced  from  them  vessels  even  more  exquisite 
in  form  than  the  models  by  which  they  have  been  suggested.  The  ware  has  been  pro- 
vided in  such  gradations  of  quality  as  to  suit  every  station  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
It  is  to  be  seen  in  every  country,  and  almost  in  every  house,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  America,  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  At  home 
it  has  superseded  the  less  cleanly  vessels  of  pewter  and  of  wood,  and,  by  its  cheapness, 
has  been  brought  within  the  means  of  our  poorest  housekeepers.  Formed  from  sub- 
stances originally  of  no  value,  the  fabrication  has  induced  labour  of  such  various  classes, 
and  created  skill  of  such  various  degrees,  that  nearly  the  whole  value  of  the  annual 
produce  may  be  considered  as  an  addition  made  to  the  mass  of  national  wealth.  The 
abundance  of  the  ware  exhibited  in  every  dwelling-house  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  vast 
augmentation  of  the  manufacture,  which  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  population  in  the  districts  where  the  potteries  have  been  established." — (  Quarterly 
Review. ) 

For  the  great  and  rapid  extension  of  the  manufacture  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
late  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood  ;  whose  original  and  inventive  genius  enabled  him  to  make 
many  most  important  discoveries  in  tlie  art ;  and  who  was  equally  sucoessful  in  bringing 
his  inventions  into  use.  The  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  in  Staffordshire,  where 
there  is  a  district  denominated  the  Potteries,  comprising  a  number  of  villages,  and  a 
population  which  is  supposed  to  amount,  at  this  moment,  to  above  60,000,  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  There  are  no  authentic 
accounts  of  the  population  of  this  district  in  1760,  when  Mr.  Wedgwood  began  his 
discoveries ;  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  20,000.  The 
village  of  Etruria,  in  the  Potteries,  was  built  by  3Ir.  Wedgwood.  The  manufacture 
has  been  carried  on  at  Burslem,  in  the  same  district,  for  several  centuries. 

The  canals  by  which  Staffordshire  is  intersected,  have  done  much  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  manufacture.  Pipe-clay  from  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  and  flints 
from  Kent,  are  conveyed  by  water  carriage  to  the  places  where  the  clay  and  coal  abound  ; 
and  the  finished  goods  are  conveyed  by  the  same  means  to  the  great  shipping  ports, 
whence  they  are  distributed  over  most  parts  of  the  globe. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  various  sorts  of  earthenware  produced  at  the 
Potteries  may  amount  to  about  1,500,000/.  a  year  ;  and  that  the  earthenware  produced 
at  Worcester,  Derby,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  may  amoimt  to  about  750,000/. 
more  ;  making  the  whole  value  of  the  manufacture  2,250,000/.  a  year.  The  consumption 
of  gold  at  the  Potteries  is  about  650/.  a  week,  and  of  coal  about  8,000  tons  a  week. 

The  earthenware  manufacture  has  increased  considerably  since  1814,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  state  the  exact  ratio.  It  has  been  estimated  at  |  for  the  porcelain,  |  for  the 
best  earthenware,  and  at  ^  or  i  for  the  common  or  cream-coloured  ware.  The  prices  of 
the  different  sorts  of  earthenware  are  said  to  have  fallen  20  per  cent,  during  the  last  15 
years.  Wages  have  not  fallen  in  the  same  proportion  ;  but  we  are  assured  that  a  workman 
can,  at  the  present  day,  produce  about  four  times  the  quantity  he  did  in  1790.  -^  (This 
article  has  been  prepared  from  information  obtained  at  the  Potteries,  obligingly  com- 
municated by  James  Loch,  Esq.  M.  P.) 

The  real  value  of  the  earthenware  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  countries, 
during  the  6  years  ending  with  1832,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  exporters,  was 
as  follows :  — 

.£        s.   a.  £        s.     d. 

1827  -  -    4'}7,S12     17    8    IR'JO        -  .  -    439,.'5fi6    19      2 

1828  -  .  -    499,7+3      6    6    l«.il  -  -    iSSfiCx',    11     11 
18'29                       .                    -    4i")l,710      5    7     U32        .                -  -    489,980     17      7 

The  foreign  demand  for  earthenware  lias  incrcnsed  considerably  since  1815.  The 
exports  to  Soutli  America,  Cuba,  and  other  ci-dtvant  .Spanisli  colonies,  have  been  largely 
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increased.  But,  notwitlistanding  this  increase,  the  United  States  continues  to  be  by  far 
the  best  market  for  British  earthenware.  Of  the  entire  value  exported  in  1831,  amount- 
ing to  45H^G5l.,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  no  less  than  255,159L 
Thii  markets  next  in  importance  are  Brazil,  the  British  North  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies,  Cuba,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  We  have  been  assixred  tliat  it  is  necessary 
to  add  ^  to  tlie  declared  value  of  the  exports,  to  get  their  true  value. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  a  famous  association,  originally  established  for  pro- 
secuting the  trade  beween  England  and  India,  which  they  acquired  a  right  to  carry  oa 
exclusively.  Since  the  middle  of  last  century,  however,  the  Company's  political  have 
become  of  more  importance  tlian  their  commercial  concerns. 

East  Indies,  a  popular  geographical  term  not  very  well  defined,  but  generally 
imderstood  to  signify  the  continents  and  islands  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  river 
Indus,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  China,  including  Timor  and  the  Moluccas,  but  excluding 
the  Philippine  Islands,  New  Guinea,  and  New  Holland.  China  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  were,  however,  included  within  tlie  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  peculiar 
privileges. 

I.   East  India  Company  (Historical  Sketch  of). 
II.   East  India  Company  (Constitution  of). 
III.    East  Indies  (State  of  Society  in,  growing  Demand  for  English  Good% 

Trade,  Colonisation,  etc.), 
IV.   East    Indies   (Extent,   Population,    Miutary    Force,    Revenue,    etc.    or 
British). 


I.   East  India  Company  (Historical  Sketch  of). 

The  persevering  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  to  discover  a  route  to  India,  by  sailing 
round  Africa,  were  crowned  with  success  in  1497.  And  it  may  appear  singular,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  accounts  that  had  been  prevalent  in  Europe,  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  with  respect  to  the  wealth  of  India,  and  the  importance  to  which 
the  commerce  with  it  had  raised  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  in  antiquity,  the  Ve- 
netians in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  it  was  then  seen  to  confer  on  the  Portuguese,  the 
latter  should  have  been  allowed  to  monopolise  it  for  nearly  a  century  after  it  had  been 
turned  into  a  channel  accessible  to  every  nation.  But  the  prejudices  by  which 
the  people  of  most  European  states  were  actuated  in  tJie  sixteenth  century,  and  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed,  hindered  them  from  embarking 
with  that  alacrity  and  ardour  that  might  have  been  expected  in  this  new  commercial 
career.  Soon  after  the  Portuguese  began  to  prosecute  their  discoveries  ahong  the  coast 
of  Africa,  they  applied  to  the  jiopc  for  a  bull,  securing  to  them  the  exclusive  right  to 
and  possession  of  all  countries  occupied  by  infidels,  they  either  had  discovered,  or 
might  discover,  to  the  south  of  Cape  Non,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  27"  54' 
north  latitude  :  and  the  pontiff,  desirous  to  display,  and  at  the  same  time  to  extend, 
liis  power,  immediately  issued  a  \ni\\  to  this  efl'ect.  Nor,  preposterous  as  a  proceeding 
of  this  sort  would  now  appear,  did  any  one  then  doubt  that  the  pope  had  a  right  to  issue 
such  a  bull,  and  that  all  states  and  empires  were  bound  to  obey  it.  In  consequence, 
the  Portuguese  were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  allowed  to  prosecute  their  conquests  in 
India  without  the  interference  of  any  other  European  power.  And  it  was  not  till 
a  considerable  period  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  the  blind  and  brutal  bigotry 
of  Philip  II.  kindled  in  the  Lotv  Countries,  that  the  Dutch  navigators  began  to  display 
their  flag  on  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  Indian  empire. 

The  desire  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  in  the  pope's  bull,  and  to  avoid  coming 
into  collision,  first  with  the  Portuguese,  and  subsequently  with  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  conquered  Portugal  in  1580,  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  that  led  the 
English  to  make  repeated  attempts,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  discover  a  route  to  India  by  a  north-west 
or  north-east  passage  ;  channels  from  which  the  Portuguese  would  have  had  no  pretence 
for  excluding  them.  But  these  attempts  having  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  pope's 
bull  having  ceased  to  be  of  any  efllect  in  this  country,  the  English  meix^hants  and  navi- 
gators resolved  to  be  no  longer  deterred  by  the  imaginary  rights  of  the  Portuguese  from 
directly  entering  ujion  what  was  then  reckoned  by  far  the  most  lucrative  and  advan- 
tageous branch  of  commerce.  Captain  Stephens,  who  performed  the  voyage  in  1582, 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  sailed  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  voyage 
of  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake  contril)uted  greatly  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  naval  entei-.- 
prise,  and  to  render  the  Englisli  better  actjuainted  with  the  newly  opened  route  to  India. 
But  the  voyage  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Cavendish  was,  in  the  latter  respect,  the 
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most  important.  Cavendish  sailed  from  England  in  a  little  squadi-on,  fitted  out  at  his 
own  expense,  in  July,  1 586  ;  and  liaving  explored  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  far  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  carefully  observed  the  most  important  and  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  people  and  countries  which  he  visited,  returned  to  England, 
after  a  prosperous  navigation,  in  September,  1588.  Perhaps,  however,  nothing  con- 
tributed so  much  to  inspire  the  English  with  a  desire  to  embark  in  the  Indian  trade,  as 
the  captures  that  were  made,  about  this  period,  from  the  Spaniards.  A  Portuguese 
East  India  ship,  or  carrack,  captured  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  during  his  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  Spain,  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  merchants  by  the  ridmess  of  her  cargo, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  papers  found  on  board  gave  specific  information  respecting 
the  traffic  in  which  she  had  been  engaged.  A  still  more  important  capture,  of  the  same 
sort,  was  made  in  1593.  An  armament,  fitted  out  for  the  East  Indies  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Borroughs,  fell  in,  near  the  Azores,  with  the 
largest  of  all  the  Portuguese  carracks,  a  ship  of  1,600  tons  burden,  carrying  700  men 
and  36  brass  cannon  ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  carried  her  into  Dartmouth.  She 
was  the  largest  vessel  that  had  been  seen  in  England ;  and  her  cargo,  consisting  of 
gold,  spices,  calicoes,  silks,  pearls,  drugs,  porcelain,  ivory,  &c.,  excited  the  ardour  of  the 
English  to  engage  in  so  opulent  a  commerce. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  concurring  causes,  an  association  was  formed  in 
London,  in  1599,  for  prosecuting  the  trade  to  India.  The  adventurers  applied  to  the 
queen  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  also  for  power  to  exclude  all  other  English 
subjects,  who  had  not  obtained  a  licence  from  them,  from  carrying  on  any  species  of 
traffic  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  As  exclusive 
companies  were  then  very  generally  looked  upon  as  the  best  instruments  for  prosecuting 
most  branches  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  adventurers  seem  to  have  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  their  charter,  which  was  dated  the  3 1st  of  December,  1600.  The  cor- 
poration was  entitled,  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading 
into  the  East  Indies : "  the  first  governor  ( Thomas  Smythe,  Esq. )  and  24  directors 
were  nominated  in  the  charter ;  but  power  was  given  to  the  Company  to  elect  a  deputy 
governor,  and,  in  future,  to  elect  their  governor  and  directors,  and  such  other  office- 
bearers as  they  might  think  fit  to  appoint.  They  were  empowered  to  make  by-laws ; 
to  inflict  punishments,  either  corporal  or  pecuniary,  provided  such  punishments  were  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  England ;  to  export  all  sorts  of  goods  free  of  duty  for  4 
years ;  and  to  export  foreign  coin,  or  bullion,  to  the  amount  of  30,000/.  a  year,  6,000/.  of 
the  same  being  previously  coined  at  the  mint ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  import,  within 
6  months  after  the  completion  of  every  voyage,  except  the  first,  the  same  quantity  of 
silver,  gold,  and  foreign  coin  that  they  had  exported.  The  duration  of  the  charter  was 
limited  to  a  period  of  15  years;  but  with  and  under  the  condition  that,  if  it  were  not 
found  for  the  public  advantage,  it  might  be  cancelled  at  any  time  upon  2  years'  notice 
Deing  given.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  British  East  India  Company,  —  the  most 
celebrated  commercial  association  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  which  has  now 
extended  its  sway  over  the  whole  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  after  the  charter  was  obtained,  considerable  eager- 
ness would  have  been  manifested  to  engage  in  the  trade.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
Notwithstanding  the  earnest  calls  and  threats  of  the  directors,  many  of  the  adventurers 
could  not  be  induced  to  come  forward  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  charges  incident 
to  the  fitting  out  of  the  first  expedition.  And  as  the  directors  seem  either  to  have 
wanted  power  to  enforce  their  resolutions,  or  thought  it  better  not  to  exercise  it,  they 
formed  a  subordinate  association,  consisting  of  such  members  of  the  Company  as  were 
really  willing  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  voyage,  and  to  bear  all  the  risks  and  losses  at- 
tending it,  on  condition  of  their  having  the  exclusive  right  to  whatever  profits  might 
arise  from  it.  And  it  was  by  such  subordinate  associations  that  the  trade  was  conducted 
during  the  first  13  years  of  the  Company's  existence. 

The  first  expedition  to  India,  the  cost  of  which  amounted,  ships  and  cargoes  included, 
to  69,091/.,  consisted  of  5  ships,  the  largest  being  600  and  the  smallPT  1,30  tons  burden. 
The  goods  put  on  board  were  principally  bullion,  iron,  tin,  broad  cloths,  cutlery,  glass, 
&c.  The  chief  command  was  intrusted  to  Captain  James  Lancaster,  who  had  already 
been  in  India.  They  set  sail  from  Torbay  on  the  13th  of  February,  1601.  Being 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  seas  and  countries  they  were  to  visit,  they  did  not 
arrive  at  their  destination,  Acheen  in  Sumatra,  till  the  5th  of  June,  1602.  But  though 
tedious,  the  voyage  was,  on  the  whole,  uncommonly  prosperous.  Lancaster  entered 
into  commercial  treaties  with  the  kings  of  Acheen  and  Bantam ;  and  having  taken  on 
board  a  valuable  cargo  of  pepper  and  other  produce,  he  was  fortunate  enough,  in  his 
way  home,  to  fall  in  with  and  cai)tnre,  in  concert  with  a  Dutch  vessel,  a  Portuguese 
carrack  of  900  tons  burden,  richly  laden.  Lancaster  returned  to  the  Downs  on  the 
11th  of  September,  1603.  — (Molein  Uin'cfrsul  History,  vol.  x.  p.  16.;  Macpherson's 
Commerce  of  the  European  Powers  with  Indin,  p.  81.) 
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But  notwithstanding  the  favourable  result  of  this  voyage,  the  expeditions  fitted  out 
in  the  years  immediately  following,  though  sometimes  consisting  of  larger  ships,  were 
not,  at  an  average,  materially  increased.  In  1()12,  Captain  Best  obtained  from  the 
court  at  Delhi  several  considerable  privileges;  and,  amongst  others,  that  of  establisning 
a  factory  at  Surat ;  which  city  was,  henceforth,  looked  upon  as  the  principal  British 
station  in  the  west  of  India,  till  the  acquisition  of  Bombay .- 

In  establishing  factories  in  India,  the  English  only  followed  the  example  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch.  It  was  contended,  that  they  were  necessary  to  serve  as  depots 
for  the  goods  collected  in  the  country  for  exportation  to  Europe,  as  well  as  for  tiiose 
imported  into  India,  in  the  event  o(  their  not  meeting  with  a  ready  market  on  the  arrival 
of  tiie  ships.  Such  establishments,  it  was  admitted,  are  not  required  in  civilised  countries  ; 
but  the  peculiar  and  unsettled  state  of  India  was  said  to  render  them  indispensable  there. 
Whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  this  statement,  it  is  obvious  that  factories  formed 
for  such  purposes  could  hardly  fail  of  speedily  degenerating  into  a  species  of  forts.  The 
security  of  the  va!ual)le  propert)-  deposited  in  them,  fiu-nished  a  specious  pretext  for  put., 
ting  them  in  a  condition  to  withstand  an  attack,  while  the  agents,  clerks,  warehousemen, 
&c.  formed  a  sort  of  garrison.  Possessing  such  strong  holds,  the  Europeans  were  early 
emboldened  to  act  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with  their  character  as  merchants ;  and 
but  a  very  short  time  elapsed  before  they  began  to  form  schemes  for  monopolising  the 
commerce  of  particular  districts,  and  acquiring  territorial  dominion. 

Though  the  Company  met  with  several  heavy  losses  during  the  earlier  part  of  their 
traffic  with  India,  from  shipwrecks  and  other  unforeseen  accidents,  and  still  more  from 
the  hostility  of  the  Dutch,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  trade  was  decidedly  profitable.  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt,  that  their  gains,  at  this  early  period,  have  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  During  the  first  13  years,  they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  132  per  cent. 
But  then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  Mr.  Grant  has  justly  stated,  that  the  voyages 
were  seldom  accomplished  in  less  than  30  montlis,  and  sometimes  extended  to  3  or  4 
years :  and  it  should  further  be  remarked,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at  home,  the 
cargoes  were  disposed  of  at  long  credits  of  1 8  months  or  2  years  ;  and  that  it  was  fre- 
quently even  6"  or  7  years  before  the  concerns  of  a  single  voyage  were  finally  adjusted.  — 
{Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Company,  p.  13.)  When  these  circiunstanccs  are  taken  into 
view,  it  will  immediately  be  seen  that  the  Company's  profits  were  not,  really,  by  any 
means  so  great  as  has  been  represented.  It  may  not,  however,  be  uninstructivc  to  remark, 
that  the  principal  complaint  that  was  then  made  against  the  Company  did  not  proceed 
so  much  on  the  circumstance  of  its  charter  excluding  the  public  from  any  share  in  aa 
advantageous  traffic,  as  in  its  authorising  the  Company  to  export  gold  and  silver  of  the 
value  of  30,000/.  a  year.  It  is  true  that  the  charter  stipulated  that  the  Company  should 
import  an  equal  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  within  6  months  of  the  termination  of  every 
voyage  :  but  the  enemies  of  the  Company  contended  that  this  condition  was  not  complied 
witii ;  and  that  it  was,  besides,  highly  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  and  contrary  to  all 
principle,  to  allow  gold  and  silver  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  merchants  and 
others  interested  in  the  support  of  the  Company  could  not  controvert  the  reasoning  of 
their  opponents,  without  openly  impugning  the  ancient  policy  of  absolutely  preventing 
the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  They  did  not,  however,  venture  to  contend,  if  the 
idea  really  occurred  to  them,  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  to  the  East  was  advantageous, 
on  the  broad  ground  of  the  commodities  purchased  by  it  being  of  greater  value  in  Eng- 
land. But  they  contended  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  to  India  was  advantageous, 
because  the  commodities  thence  imported  were  chiefly  re-exported  to  other  countries  from 
which  a  much  greater  quantity  of  bullion  was  obtained  than  had  been  retjuired  to  pay 
for  them  in  India.  Mr.  Thomas  Mun,  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
ablest  of  its  early  advocates,  ingeniously  compares  the  operations  of  the  merchant  in  con- 
ducting a  trade  carried  on  by  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  seed  time  and 
harvest  of  agriculture.  "  If  we  only  behold,"  says  he,  "  the  actions  of  the  husbandman 
in  the  seed  time,  when  he  casteth  away  much  good  com  into  the  ground,  we  shall  account 
him  rather  a  madman  than  a  husbandman.  But  when  we  consider  his  labours  in  the 
harvest,  which  is  the  end  of  his  endeavours,  we  find  the  worth  and  plentiful  increase  of 
his  actions."  —  (  Treasure  by  Foreign   Trade,  p.  50.  cd.  1664.) 

We  may  here  remark,  that  wliat  has  been  called  the  mercantile  system  of  political 
economy,  or  that  system  which  measures  the  progress  of  a  country  in  the  career  of 
tvualtli  by  the  supposed  balance  of  i)ayments  in  its  favour,  or  by  the  estimated  excess  of 
the  value  of  its  exports  over  that  of  its  imports,  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  excuses 
now  set  up  for  the  exi)ortation  of  bullion.  Previously  to  this  epoch,  the  policy  of  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  Ijullion  had  been  universally  admitted;  but  it  now  began  to 
be  ])retty  generally  allowed,  that  its  exportation  might  be  productive  of  advantage, 
provided  it  occasioned  the  subsequent  exjiortation  of  a  greater  amount  of  raw  or  manu- 
factured products  to  countries  whence  bullion  was  obtained  for  them.  'Iliis,  when 
compared  witJi  the  prcviouslv  existing  prejudice — for  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of 
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system  —  which  wholly  interdicted  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  must  be  allowed  to 
be  a  considerable  step  in  the  progress  to  sounder  opinions.  The  maxim,  ce  n'est  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute,  was  strikingly  verified  on  this  occasion.  The  advocates  of  tlie 
East  India  Company  began  gradually  to.  assume  a  higher  tone,  and,  at  length,  boldly 
contended  that  bullion  was  nothing  but  a  commodity,  and  that  its  exportation  ought  to 
be  rendered  as  free  as  that  of  any  thing  else.  Nor  were  these  opinions  confined  to  the 
partners  of  the  East  India  Company.  They  were  gradually  communicated  to  others ; 
and  many  eminent  merchants  were  taught  to  look  with  suspicion  on  several  of  the 
previously  received  dogmas  with  respect  to  commerce,  and  were,  in  consequence,  led  to 
acquire  more  correct  and  comprehensive  views.  The  new  ideas  ultimately  made  their 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  in  1663,  the  statutes  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  were  repealed,  and  full  liberty  given  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  to  private  traders  to  export  them  in  unlimited  quantities. 

But  the  objection  to  the  East  India  Company,  or  rather  the  East  India  trade,  on  the 
ground  of  its  causing  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  admitted  of  a  more  direct  and 
conclusive,  if  not  a  more  ingenious  reply.  How  compendious  soever  the  ancient  inter- 
course with  India  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  unavoidably  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  expense.  The  productions  of  the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  brought  to 
Ceylon,  or  the  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast,  by  the  natives,  were  there  put  on  board  the 
ships  which  arrived  from  the  Arabic  gulf.  At  Berenice  they  were  landed,  and  carried 
by  camels  250  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  were  there  again  embarked,  and 
conveyed  down  the  river  to  Alexandria,  whence  they  were  despatched  to  different  markets. 
The  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  by  such  a  multiplicity  of  operations  must  have  been 
considerable ;  more  especially  as  the  price  charged  on  each  operation  was  fixed  by  mo- 
nopolists, subject  to  no  competition  or  control.  Pliny  says,  that  the  cost  of  the  Arabian 
and  Indian  products  brought  to  Rome  when  he  flourished  (A.  D.  70.),  was  inveased  a 
hundred  fold  by  the  expenses  of  transit — (Hist.  Nat,  lib.  vi.  c.  23.)  ;  but  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  that  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  exaggeration. — (See  ante, 
p.  18.)  There  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  less  bulky  sorts  of  Eastern  pro- 
ducts, such  as  silk,  spices,  balsams,  precious  stones,  &c.,  which  were  those  principally 
made  use  of  at  Rome,  might,  supposing  there  were  no  political  obstacles  in  the  way,  be 
conveyed  from  most  parts  of  India  to  the  ports  on  the  ^lediterranean  by  way  of  Egypt, 
at  a  decidedly  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  conveyed  to  them  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

But  at  the  period  when  the  latter  route  to  India  began  to  be  frequented,  Syria, 
Egypt,  &c.  were  occupied  by  Turks  and  Mamelukes ;  barbarians  who  despised  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  jealous  of  strangers,  especially  of 
Christians  or  infidels.  The  price  of  the  commodities  obtained  through  the  intervention 
of  such  persons  was  necessarily  very  much  enhanced ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  route  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was,  consequently,  of  the  utmost  importance ;  for,  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes,  it  introduced,  for  the  first 
time,  something  like  competition  into  the  Indian  trade,  and  enabled  the  western  parts  of 
Europe  to  obtain  supplies  of  Indian  products  for  about  a  third  part  of  what  they  had 
previously  cost.  Mr.  Mun,  in  a  tract  published  in  1621,  estimates  the  quantity  of  Indian 
commodities  imported  into  Europe,  and  their  cost  when  bought  in  Aleppo  and  in  India, 
as  follows :  — 

Cost  of  Indian  commodities  consumed  in  Europe  when  bought  in  Aleppo  for  Alexandria^ 

.£  s.  d. 

6,000,000  lbs.  pepper  cost,  with  charges,  &c.  at  Aleppo,  '2s.  per  lb.             ...       600,000  0  0 

450,f»00  lbs.  cloves,  at  is.  9rf.                    -               -               -               -               .               -       1()6,H75  10  0 

15<l,(XX)lbs.  mace,  at4s.  9d.     -                  -                  -                  .                ".                  .         S.j.tSiS  0  0 

*JO,()00  lbs.  nutmegs,  at 'Is.  id.                -               •              •              -                  -           -         4f),6;>ii  2  4 

a^O.OOO  lbs.  indigo,  at  4«.  4rf.                     -                   -                   -                  .                  -         76,8.!.J  6  8 

1,000,000  lbs.  Persian  raw  silk,  atl2s.       .             -              •              -              -              -       600,(KX)  0  0 


I 


\ 


se\,i65,W)0    19    0 

But  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  commodities  cost,  when  bought  in  the  Eaot  Indies,  according  to 
Mr.  Mun,  as  follows  :  — 
6,01 10,000  lbs.  pepper,  at  2}rf.  per  lb.  .... 

4>0,.iiO  lbs.  c!o\cs,  ul  9rf.  ..... 

150,000  lbs.  mace,  at  8rf.         - 

4<)0,0(K)  lbs.  nutmegs,  at  id.       ■ 

3.')i»,(HX)  lbs.  indigo,  at  Is.  2d. 
l,00f),000  lbs.  raw  silk,  at  8x.        - 


£ 

s. 

rf. 

fi2,500 

0 

0 

111,875 

0 

0 

.li.OOO 

0 

0 

6,6ri6 

1.3 

4 

20,416 

la 

4 

400,000 

0 

0 

j£'-;il,458      5    8 


Which  being  deducted  from  the  former,  leaves  a  balance  of  9.')3,542/.  13s.  4d.  And 
supposing  that  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Mun  are  correct,  and  that  allowance  is  made 
for  the  difference  between  the  freight  from  Aleppo  and  India,  the  result  would  indicate 
the  saving  which  the  discovery  of  the  route  by  the  Cajic  of  Good  Mope  occasioned  in 
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the  purchase  of  the  above-mentioned  articles.  —  (A  Discourse  of  Trade  from  England  to 
the  East  Indies,  by  T.  M.,  original  ed.  p.  10.  This  tract,  which  is  very  scarce,  is  re- 
printed in  Purchas's  Pilgrims.) 

In  the  same  publication  (p.  37.),  Mr.  IMun  informs  us  that,  from  the  bcgiiming  of  tlie 
Company's  trade  to  July,  16'20,  they  had  sent  79  ships  to  India;  of  which  34  had  come 
home  safely  and  richly  laden,  4  had  been  worn  out  by  long  service  in  India,  '2  had  been 
lost  in  careening,  6  had  been  lost  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  12  had  been  captured  by 
the  Dutch.  Mr.  Mun  further  states,  that  the  exports  to  India,  since  the  formation  of 
the  Company,  had  amounted  to  840,376/.  ;  tliat  the  produce  brought  from  India  had 
cost  356,288/.,  and  had  produced  herctlic  enormous  sum  of  1,914,600/.  ;  that  the  quarrels 
with  the  Dutch  had  occasioned  a  loss  of  84,088/. ;  and  that  the  stock  of  the  Company, 
in  ships,  goods  in  India,  &c.,  amounted  to  400,000/. 

The  hostility  of  the  Dutch,  to  which  Mr.  IMun  has  hero  alluded,  was  long  a  very  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  Company's  success.  The  Dutch  early  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  spice  trade,  and  were  not  at  all  scrupulous  about  the  means 
by  which  they  attempted  to  bring  about  this  their  favourite  object.  The  English,  on 
their  part,  naturally  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  a  share  of  so  valuable  a  commerce  ;  and 
as  neither  party  was  disposed  to  abandon  its  views  and  pretensions,  the  most  violent 
animosities  grew  up  between  them.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  unjustifiable  acts  were  not  committed  by  the  one  party  as  well  as  the  other ; 
though  the  worst  act  of  the  English  appears  venial,  when  compared  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  in  1622.  While,  however,  the  Dutch  Company 
was  vigorously  supported  by  the  government  at  home,  the  English  Company  met  witli 
no  efficient  assistance  from  the  feeble  and  vacillating  policy  of  James  and  Charles.  The 
Dutch  either  despised  their  remonstrances,  or  defeated  them  by  an  apparent  compliance  ; 
so  that  no  real  reparation  was  obtained  for  the  outrages  they  had  committed.  During 
the  civil  war,  Indian  affairs  were  necessarily  lost  sight  of;  and  the  Dutch  continued, 
until  the  ascendancy  of  the  republican  party  had  been  established,  to  reign  triumphant 
in  the  East,  where  the  English  commerce  was  nearly  annihilated. 

But  notwithstanding  their  depressed  condition,  the  Company's  servants  in  India  laid 
the  foundation,  during  the  period  in  question,  of  the  settlements  at  Madras  and  in  Bengal. 
Permission  to  build  Fort  St.  George  was  obtained  from  the  native  authorities  in  1640. 
In  1658,  Madras  was  raised  to  the  station  of  a  presidency.  In  1645,  the  Company 
began  to  establish  factories  in  Bengal ;  the  principal  of  which  was  at  Ilooghly.  These 
were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  subordinate  to  the  presidency  at  Madras. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  civil  wars  terminated,  than  the  arms  and  councils  of 
Cromwell  retrieved  the  situation  of  our  affairs  in  India.  The  war  which  broke  out 
between  the  long  parliament  and  the  Dutch,  in  1652,  was  eminently  injurious  to  the 
latter.  In  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1654,  it  was  stipulated  that  indemnification 
should  be  made  by  the  Dutch  for  the  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  the  English  mer- 
chants and  factors  in  India.  The  27th  article  bears,  "  that  the  I^ords,  the  states-general 
of  the  United  Provinces,  shall  take  care  that  justice  be  done  upon  those  who  were  par- 
takers or  accomplices  in  the  massacre  of  the  English  at  Amboyna,  as  the  repid)lic  of 
England  is  pleased  to  term  that  fact,  provided  any  of  them  be  living."  A  commission 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed,  conformably  to  another  article  of  the  treaty,  to  inquire 
into  the  reciprocal  claims  which  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties  had  upon  each 
Other  for  losses  sustained  in  India,  Brazil,  &c.  ;  and,  upon  their  decision,  the  Dutch  paid 
the  sum  of  85,000/.  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  3,615/.  to  the  heirs  or  executors  of 
the  sufferers  at  Amboyna.  —  (^Bruce's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  489.) 

The  charter  under  which  the  East  India  Company  prosecuted  their  exclusive  trade  to 
India,  being  merely  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  and  not  ratified  by  any  act  of  parliament, 
was  imderstood  by  the  merchants  to  be  at  an  end  when  Charles  I.  was  de])oscd.  They 
were  confirmed  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  from  the  circumstance  of  Charles  having  him- 
self granted,  in  1635,  a  charier  to  Sir  VV'illiam  Courten  and  others,  authorising  tliem  to 
trade  with  those  parts  of  India  with  which  the  Company  had  not  established  any  regular 
intercourse.  The  reasons  alleged  in  justification  of  this  measure,  by  the  Crown,  were, 
that  "  the  East  India  Company  had  neglected  to  establish  fortified  factories,  or  scats  of 
trade,  to  which  the  king's  subjects  could  resort  with  safety ;  that  they  had  consulted 
their  own  interests  only,  without  any  regard  to  the  king's  revenue;  and,  in  general,  that 
they  had  broken  the  condition  on  which  their  charter  and  exclusive  privileges  had  been 
granted  to  them."  —  (lit/vi.  Fadera,  vol.  xx.  p.  146.) 

Courten's  association,  for  the  foundation  of  which  such  satisfactory  reasons  had  been 
.assigned,  continued  to  trade  with  India  during  the  remainder  of  Charles's  reign  ;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  forced  the  Dutch  to  desist  from  their  de- 
predations and  to  make  reparation  for  the  injuries  they  had  inflicted  on  the  English  in 
India,  than  private  adventurers  engaged  in  great  numbers  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  carried 
it  on  with  a  zeal,  economy,  and  success,  that  monopoly  can  never  expect  to  rival.      It  is 
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stated  in  a  little  work,  entitled  Britannia  Languens,  published  in  1680,  the  author  of 
whicli  has  evidently  been  a  well-informed  and  intelligent  person,  that  during  the  years 
1653,  1654,  1655,  and  1656,  when  the  trade  to  India  was  open,  the  private  traders  im- 
ported East  India  commodities  in  such  large  quantities,  and  sold  them  at  such  reduced 
■prices,  that  they  not  only  fully  supplied  the  British  markets,  but  had  even  come  into 
Successful  competition  with  the  Dutch  in  the  market  of  Amsterdam,  "  and  very  much 
sunk  the  actions  (shares)  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company."  —  (p.  132.)  This  cir- 
cumstance naturally  excited  the  greatest  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
pany ;  for,  besides  the  danger  that  they  now  ran  of  being  deprived,  by  the  active 
competition  of  the  English  merchants,  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade  which  they 
had  previously  enjoyed,  they  could  hardly  expect  that,  if  tlic  trade  were  thrown  open  in 
England,  the  monopoly  would  be  allowed  to  continue  in  Holland.  A  striking  proof 
of  what  is  now  stated  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  in  the  third  volume  of  Thurlow's  State 
Papers,  dated  at  the  Hague,  the  15th  of  January,  1654,  where  it  is  said,  that  "  the  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam  have  advice  that  the  Lord  Protector  intends  to  dissolve  the  East 
India  Company  at  London,  and  to  declare  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  East 
Indies  free  and  open  ;  which  dotli  cause  great  jealousy  at  Amsterdam,  as  a  thing  that 
will  very  much  prejudice  the  East  India  Company  in.  Holland." 

Feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with  the  private  adventurers  under  a  system 
of  fair  competition,  the  moment  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch  had  been  concluded,  the 
Company  began  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  tlieir  charter ;  but  in  this  they  were  not  only 
opposed  by  the  free  traders,  but  by  a  part  of  themselves.  To  unriet stand  how  this  hap- 
pened, it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  Courten's  association,  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  already  noticed,  had  begun,  in  1648,  to  found  a  colony  at  Assuda,  an  island  near 
Madagascar.  The  Company,  alarmed  at  this  project,  applied  to  the  council  of  state  to 
prevent  its  being  carried  into  effect';  and  the  council,  without  entering  on  the  question 
of  either  party's  rights,  recommended  to  thein  to  form  a  union  ;  which  was  accordingly 
effected  in  1649.  But  the  union  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  rather  nominal  than  real; 
and  when  tiie  Dutch  war  liad  been  put  an  end  to,  most  of  those  holders  of  the  Company's 
stock  who  had  belonged  to  Courten's  association  joined  in  petitioning  the  council  of  state 
tliat  the  trade  might  in  future  be  carried  on,  not  by  a  joint  stock,  but  by  a  regiduted 
company ;  so  that  each  individual  engaging  in  it  might  be  allowed  to  employ  his  own 
stock,  servants,  and  shipping,  in  whatever  way  he  might  conceive  most  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage.—  (Petition  of  Adventurers,  17th  of  Nov.  1656;  Druce's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  518.) 

Tliis  proposal  was  obviously  most  reasonable.  The  Company  had  always  founded 
tlieir  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  on  tiie  alleged  ground  of  its  being  necessary  to 
maintain  forts,  factories,  and  ships  of  war  in  India;  and  that  as  this  was  not  done  by 
government,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  Company.  But,  by  forming  the  traders  with 
India  into  a  regulated  company,  they  might  have  been  subjected  to  whatever  rules  were 
considered  most  advisable ;  and  such  special  duties  miglit  have  been  laid  on  tlie  commo- 
dities tliey  exported  and  imported,  as  would  have  sufficed  to  defray  the  public  expenses 
required  for  carrying  on  tlie  trade,  at  the  same  time  that  the  inestimal)le  advantages  of 
free  competition  would  have  been  secured;  each  individual  trader  being  left  at  liberty  to 
conduct  his  enterprises,  subject  only  to  a  {qw  general  regulatioi.s,  in  his  own  way  and 
for  his  own  advantage. — (See  Companies.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  srccess  that  was  clearly 
j)rove(l  to  have  attended  tlie  operations  of  the  private  traders,  the  Company  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  renewal  of  tlieir  charter  from  Cromwell  in  1657.  Charles  II.  confirmed 
tJiis  charter  in  1661  ;  and  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  them  the  power  of  making  jicace 
or  war  witli  any  jiower  or  people  not  of  the  Christian  religion;  of  establishing  fortifica- 
tions, garrisons,  and  colonies;  of  exporting  ammunition  and  stores  to  their  settlements 
duty  free ;  of  seizing  and  sending  to  England  such  British  subjects  as  should  be  found 
trading  to  India  without  tiieir  leave ;  and  of  exercising  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
their  settlements,  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  Still,  however,  as  this  charter  was 
not  fully  confirmed  by  v.ny  act  of  parliament,  it  did  not  prevent  traders,  or  interlojiers 
as  they  were  termed,  from  ajipearing  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  territories.  The 
energy  of  private  commerce,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Orme,  "  sees  its  drift  with 
eagles'  eyes."  formed  associations  at  the  risk  of  trying  the  consequence  at  law,  being  safe 
at  the  outset,  and  during  the  voyage,  since  the  Company  were  not  authorised  to  stop  or 
.seize  the  ships  of  those  who  thus  attempted  to  come  into  competition  with  them.  Hence 
their  monopoly  was  by  no  means  complete ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Revolution, 
and  when  a  free  system  of  government  had  been  established  at  home,  that,  by  a  singular 
contradiction,  the  authority  of  parliament  was  interposed  to  enable  the  Company  wholly 
to  engross  the  trade  with  the  East. 

In  addition  to  the  losses  arising  from  this  source,  the  Company's  trade  suffered 
severely,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  from  the  hostilities  that  were  then  waged  with 
the  Dutch,  and  from  the  confusion   and  disorders  caused  bv  contests  among  the  native 
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princes;  but  in  1668,  the  Company  obtained  a  very  valuable  acquisition  in  the  island  of 
Bombiiy.  Charles  II.  acquired  this  island  as  a  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  his 
wife,  Catharine  of  Portugal ;  and  it  was  now  made  over  to  the  Company,  on  condition 
of  their  not  selling  or  alienating  it  to  any  persons  whatever,  except  sucli  as  were  subjects 
of  the  British  crown.  They  were  allowed  to  legislate  for  their  new  possession ;  but  it 
was  enjoined  that  tiieir  laws  should  be  consonant  to  reason,  and  "  as  near  as  might  be  " 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  England.  Tliey  were  authorised  to  maintain  their  dominion 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  tlie  natives  of  Bombay  were  declared  to  have  the  same  liberties  as 
natural  born  subjects.  The  Company's  western  presidency  was  soon  after  transferred 
from  Surat  to  Bombay. 

In  1664,  the  French  East  India  Company  was  formed;  and  10  years  afterwards  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  tiieir  settlement  at  Pondieherry. 

But  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  chiefly  memorable  in  the  Company's  annals,  from  its 
being  the  era  of  the  commencement  of  the  tea  trade.  Tlie  first  notice  of  tea  in  the 
Company's  records  is  found  in  a  despatch,  addressed  to  their  agent  at  Bantam,  dated 
24th  of  January,  16C7-8,  in  which  he  is  desired  to  send  home  100  lbs.  of  tea,  "the  best  he 
can  get." —  (Bruce's  Annuls,  vol.  ii.  p.  210.)  Such  was  the  late  and  feeble  beginning  of 
the  tea  trade ;  a  branch  of  commerce  that  has  long  been  of  vast  importance  to  the 
British  nation  ;  and  without  which,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  East  India 
Company  would  long  since  have  ceased  to  exist,  at  least  as  a  mercantile  body. 

In  1677,  the  Company  obtained  a  fresh  renewal  of  their  charter;  receiving  at  the  same 
time  an  indemnity  for  all  past  misuse  of  their  privileges,  and  authority  to  establish  a 
mint  at  Bombay. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  the  Company's 
affairs  at  home  were  principally  managed  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  ablest 
commercial  writer  of  the  time  ;  and  in  India,  by  his  brother  Sir  John  Child.  In  1681, 
Sir  Josiah  published  an  apology  for  the  Company,  under  the  signature  of  4>iAo7raTpis —  "  A 
Treatise  wherein  is  demonstrated  that  the  East  India  I'rade  is  the  most  National  of  all 
Foreign  Trades :  "  in  which,  besides  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  Company  from  the 
objections  that  had  been  made  against  it,  he  gives  an  account  of  its  state  at  the  time. 
From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  Company  consisted  of  5'^G  partners ;  that  they  had 
from  35  to  36  ships,  of  from  77.5  to  100  tons,  employed  in  the  trade  between  England 
and  India,  and  from  port  to  port  in  India — (p.  23.);  that  the  custom  duties  upon  the 
trade  amounted  to  about  60,000/.  a  year ;  and  that  the  value  of  the  exports,  "  in  lead,  tin, 
cloth,  and  stuffs,  and  other  commodities  of  the  production  and  manufacture  of  England," 
amounted  to  about  60,000/.  or  70,000/.  a  year.  Sir  Josiah  seems  to  have  been  struck, 
as  he  well  might,  by  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  trade  ;  and  lie  therefore  dwells 
on  the  advantages  of  which  it  was  indirectly  productive,  in  enabling  us  to  obtain  supplies 
of  raw  silk,  pepptr,  kc.  at  a  much  lower  price  tlian  they  would  otherwise  have  fetched. 
But  this,  though  true,  proved  nothing  in  favour  of  the  Comp;:ny  ;  it  l)eing  an  admitted 
fact,  that  those  articles  were  furnished  at  a  still  lower  price  l:y  the  interlopers  or  private 
traders. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  was  one  of  the  first  who  projected  the  formation  of  a  territorial  empire 
in  India.  But  the  expedition  fitted  out  in  1686,  in  the  view  of  accomjjjishing  this  pur- 
pose, )>roved  unsuccessful ;  and  the  Company  were  glad  to  accejjfc  ])eace  on  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Mogul.  Sir  John  Child,  having  died  during  the  course  of  these 
transactions,  was  succeeded  in  the  principal  management  of  the  Com))any's  affairs  in 
India  by  Mr.  Vaux.  On  the  ai)pointment  of  the  latter,  Sir  Josiah  Cliild,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  advancement,  exhorted  him  to  act  with  vigour,  and  to  carry  whatever  instruc- 
tions he  might  receive  from  home  into  immediate  effect.  Mr.  Vaux  returned  for  answer 
tliat  he  should  endeavour  to  acquit  himself  with  integrity  and  justice,  and  that  he  would 
make  the  laws  of  his  country  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  Sir  Josiah  Cliild's  answer  to  this 
letter  is  curious  :  —  "  He  told  Mr.  Vaux  roundly  that  he  expected  his  orders  were  to 
be  his  rules,  and  not  the  laws  of  England,  which  were  a  heap  of  nonsense,  compiled 
by  a  kw  ignorant  country  gentlemen,  who  hardly  knew  how  to  make  laws  for  the 
good  government  of  their  own  private  families,  much  less  for  the  regulating  of  com- 
panies and  foreign  commerce."  —  {Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  vol.  i. 
p.  232.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  that  of  his  successor,  the  num- 
l)er  of  private  adventurers,  or  interlopers,  in  the  Indian  trade,  increased  in  an  unusual 
degree.  The  Company  vigorously  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of  what  thev  conceived 
to  be  their  rights;  and  the  (piestion  with  res])cct  to  the  validity  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  them  by  their  charter  was  at  length  brought  to  issue,  by  a  prosecution  carried  on  at 
tiieir  instance  against  Mr.  Thomas  .Sandys,  for  trading  to  the  East  Indies  without  their 
licence.  Judgment  w.xs  given  in  favour  of  tlie  Company  in  1685.  But  this  decision 
was  ascrilied  to  corrupt  influence;  and  instead  of  allaying,  only  served  to  increase  the 
clamour  against  them.      TIic  meeting  of  tlie  Convention  Parliament  gave  the  Company's 
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opponents  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  to  their  eflforts  ;  and  liad  tliey  been  united,  tlicy 
might  probably  liavc  succeeded.  Their  opinions  were,  however,  divided  —  part  being 
for  throwing  the  trade  open,  and  part  for  the  formation  of  a  new  company  on  a  more 
liberal  footing.  Tlie  latter  being  formed  into  a  body,  and  acting  in  unison,  the  struggle 
against  the  Company  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  them.  Tlie  proceedings  that  took  place 
on  this  occasion  are  amongst  the  most  disgraceful  in  tlie  history  of  the  country.  The 
most  open  and  unblushing  corruption  was  practised  by  all  parties.  —  "  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
trial  which  side  should  bribe  the  highest ;  public  authority  inclining  to  one  or  other  as  the 
irresistible  force  of  gold  directed." — (^Modern  Universal  History,  vol.  x.  p.  127.)  Govern- 
ment appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  Company ;  and  they  obtained 
a  fresh  charter  from  the  Crown  in  1693.  But  in  the  following  year  the  trade  was  vir- 
tually laid  open  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  all  the  subjects  of  England 
had  an  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament." 
Matters  continued  on  this  footing  till  1698.  The  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  govern- 
ment was  then  involved,  induced  them  to  apply  to  the  Company  for  a  loan  of  2,000,000/. 
for  which  they  offered  8  per  cent,  interest.  The  Company  offered  to  advance  700,000/. 
at  4  per  cent.  ;  but  the  credit  of  government  was  at  the  time  so  low,  that  they  preferred 
accepting  an  offer  from  the  associated  merchants,  who  had  previously  opposed  the  Com- 
pany, of  the  2,000,000/.  at  8  per  cent.,  on  condition  of  their  being  formed  into  a  new  and 
exclusive  companj'.  While  this  project  was  in  agitation,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  were 
not  idle,  but  exerted  themselves  to  show  that,  instead  of  establishing  a  new  Company,  the 
old  one  ought  to  be  abolished.  But  however  conclusive  and  unanswerable,  their  argu- 
ments, having  no  adventitious  recommendations  in  their  favour,  failed  of  making  any 
impression.  The  new  Company  was  established  by  authority  of  the  legislature  ;  and  as 
the  charter  of  the  old  Company  was  not  yet  expired,  the  novel  spectacle  was  exhibited  of 
two  legally  constituted  bodies,  each  claiming  an  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  of  the  same 
possessions ! 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pretensions  set  up  by  those  who  had  obtained  the  new  charter 
during  their  struggle  with  the  old  Company,  it  was  immediately  seen  that  they  were 
as  anxious  as  the  latter  to  suppress  every  thing  like  free  trade.  They  had  not,  it  was 
obvious,  been  actuated  by  any  enlarged  views,  but  merely  by  a  wish  to  grasp  at  the 
monopoly,  which  they  believed  would  redound  to  their  own  individual  interest.  The 
public,  in  consequence,  became  equally  disgusted  with  both  parties ;  or  if  there  were 
any  difference,  it  is  probable  that  the  new  Company  was  looked  upon  with  the  greatest 
aversion,  inasmuch  as  we  are  naturally  more  exasperated  by  what  we  conceive  to  be 
duplicity  and  bad  faith,  than  by  fair  undisguised  hostility. 

At  first  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  rival  associations  knew  no  bounds.  But  they  were 
not  long  in  perceiving  that  such  conduct  would  infallibly  end  in  their  ruin  ;  and  that, 
while  one  was  labouring  to  destroy  the  other,  the  friends  of  free  trade  might  step  in  and 
procure  the  dissolution  of  both.  In  consequence,  they  became  gradually  reconciled ;  and 
in  1702,  having  adjusted  their  diffei-enccs,  they  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  one 
company,  entitled,  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies. 

The  authority  of  parliament  was  soon  after  interposed  to  give  effect  to  this  agreement. 

The  United  Company  engaged  to  advance  1,200,000/.  to  government  without  interest, 
which,  as  a  previous  advance  had  been  made  of  2,000,000/.  at  8  per  cent.,  made  the  total 
sum  due  to  them  by  the  public  3,200,000/.,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.  ;  and  govern- 
ment agreed  to  ratify  the  terms  of  their  agreement,  and  to  extend  the  charter  to  the 
25th  of  3Iarch,  1726,  with  3  years'  notice. 

While  those  important  matters  were  transacting  at  home,  the  Company  had  acquired 
some  additional  possessions  in  India.  In  1692,  the  Bengal  agency  was  transferred  from 
Hooghly  to  Calcutta.  In  1698,  the  Company  acquired  a  grant  from  one  of  the  grand- 
sons of  Aurongzebe,  of  Calcutta  and  2  adjoining  villages  ;  with  leave  to  exercise  judi- 
ciary powers  over  the  inhabitants,  and  to  erect  fortifications.  These  were  soon  after 
constructed,  and  received,  in  compliment  to  William  III.,  then  king  of  England,  the 
name  of  Eort  William.  The  agency  at  Bengal,  which  had  hitheitJ  been  subsidiary 
only,  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  presidency. 

The  vigorous  competition  that  had  been  carried  on  for  some  years  before  the  coalition 
of  the  old  and  new  Companies,  between  them  and  the  private  traders,  had  occasioned  a 
great  additional  importation  of  Indian  silks,  piece  goods,  and  other  products,  and  a  great 
reduction  of  their  price.  These  circumstances  occasioned  the  most  vehement  complaints 
amongst  the  home  manufacturers,  who  resorted  to  the  arguments  invariably  made  use  of 
on  such  occasions  by  those  who  wish  to  exclude  foreign  competition  ;  affirming  that 
manufactured  India  goods  had  been  largely  substituted  for  those  of  England ;  that 
the  English  manufacturers  had  been  reduced  to  the  cruel  necessity  either  of  selling 
nothing,  or  of  selling  their  commodities  at  such  a  price  as  left  them  no  profit ;  that  great 
numbers  of  their  workmen  liad  been  thrown  out  of  employment  ;  and  last  of  all,  tiiat 
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Indian  goods  were  not  bought  by  British  goods,  but  by  gold  and  silver,  the  exportation  of 
which  had  caused  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  kingdom  !  The  merchants  and  others 
interested  in  the  India  trade  could  not,  as  had  previously  happened  to  them  in  the  con- 
troversy with  respect  to  the  exportation  of  bullion,  meet  these  statements  witliont  attack- 
ing the  principles  on  whicli  they  rested,  and  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  them,  that  it 
was  for  the  advantage  of  every  people  to  buy  the  products  they  wanted  in  the  cheapest 
market.  This  just  and  sound  principle  was,  in  consequence,  enforced  in  several  petitions 
presented  to  parliament  by  the  importers  of  Indian  goods;  and  it  was  also  enforced  in 
several  able  publications  that  appeared  at  tlie  time.  But  these  arguments,  how  un- 
answerable soever  they  may  now  appear,  had  then  but  little  influence;  and  in  1701, 
an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Indian  manufactured  goods  for  home 
consumption. 

For  some  years  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Company,  it  continued  to  prosecute 
its  ettbrts  to  consolidate  and  extend  its  commerce.  But  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  coupled  with  the  determination  of  the  Company  to  estid>lish  factories  in  every 
convenient  situation,  exposed  their  affairs  to  perpetual  vicissitudes.  In  1715,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Delhi,  to  solicit  from  Furucksur,  an  unworthy  descendant 
of  Aurengzebe,  an  extension  and  confirmation  of  the  Company's  territory  and  privileges. 
Address,  accident,  and  the  proper  application  o£  presents,  conspired  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  embassy.  The  grants  or  patents  solicited  by  the  Company  were  issued  in  1717. 
They  were  in  all  34.  The  substance  of  the  privileges  they  conferred  was,  tliat  English 
vessels  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  the  empire  should  be  exempt  from  plunder ;  that 
the  annual  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum  to  the  government  of  Surat  should  free  the 
English  trade  at  that  port  from  all  duties  and  exactions ;  that  those  villages  contiguous 
to  ^Madras  formerly  granted  and  afterwards  refused  by  the  government  of  Arcot, 
should  be  restored  to  the  Company  ;  that  the  island  of  Diu,  near  the  port  of  Masuli- 
patam,  should  belong  to  the  Company,  paying  for  it  a  fixed  rent ;  that  in  Bengal,  all 
persons,  whether  European  or  native,  indebted  or  accountable  to  the  Company,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  presidency  on  demand ;  that  goods  of  export  or  import,  belonging 
to  the  English,  might,  under  a  dustuck  or  passport  from  the  president  of  Calcutta,  be 
conveyed  duty  free  through  the  Bengal  provinces ;  and  that  the  English  should  be  at 
liberty  to  jmrchase  the  lordship  of  37  towns  contiguous  to  Calcutta,  and  in  fact  com- 
manding both  banks  of  the  river  for  10  miles  south  of  that  city.  — (^Grant's  Sketch  of 
the  Hist,  of  the  East  India  Company,    p.  128.) 

The  im])ortant  privileges  thus  granted,  were  long  regarded  as  constituting  the  great 
charter  of  the  English  in  India.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  not  fully  conceded;  but 
were  w  ithheld  or  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  emperor's  lieutenants,  or  soubahdars. 

In  1717,  the  Company  found  themselves  in  danger  from  a  new  competitor.  In  the 
course  of  that  year  some  ships  appeared  in  India,  fitted  out  by  private  adventurers  from 
Ostend.  Their  success  encouraged  others  to  engage  in  the  same  line;  and  in  1722,  the 
adventurers  were  formed  into  a  company  ur.der  a  charter  from  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
The  Dutch  and  English  Companies,  who  had  so  long  been  hostile  to  each  other,  at 
once  laid  aside  their  animosities,  and  joined  heartily  in  an  attempt  to  crush  their  new 
comjietitors.  Remonstrances  being  found  ineffectual,  force  was  resorted  to ;  and  the 
vessels  of  the  Ostend  Company  were  captured,  under  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  in 
the  open  seas  and  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil.  The  British  and  Dutch  governments  abetted 
the  selfish  spirit  of  hostility  displayed  by  their  respective  Companies.  And  the  emperor 
was,  in  the  end,  glad  to  purchase  the  sujiport  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland  to  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Company  at  Ostend. 

Though  the  Company's  trade  had  increased,  it  was  still  inconsiderable ;  and  it  is  very 
dillicult,  indeed,  when  one  examines  the  accounts  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
published  of  the  Company's  mercantile  affairs,  to  imagine  how  the  idea  ever  came  to 
be  entertained  that  their  commerce  was  of  any  considerable,  much  less  ])aramount, 
importance.  At  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1724,  the  total  value  of  the 
British  manufactures  and  other  products  annually  exported  to  India  amounted  to  onlv 
92,410/.  12s.  6d.  The  average  value  of  the  bullion  annually  exported  during  the  same 
period,  amounted  to  ,518,102/.  lis.  Or/.;  making  the  total  annual  average  exports 
617,513/.  3s.  \0d.  ;  —  a  truly  pitiful  sum,  when  we  consider  the  wealth,  j)oj)nlation,  and 
industry  of  the  countries  between  which  the  Company's  commerce  was  carried  on;  and 
affording  by  its  smallness  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  the  efl'ect  of  the  monopoly  in 
preventing  the  growth  of  the  trade. 

In  1730,  though  there  were  3  years  still  unexpired  of  the  Company's  charter,  a 
vigorous  effort  was  m.ide  by  the  merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  to  pre- 
vent iis  renewal.  It  has  been  said  that  the  gains  of  the  Company,  had  they  been  exactly 
known,  would  not  have  excited  any  very  envious  feelings  on  the  jiart  of  the  merchants; 
but  being  concealed,  they  were  exaggerated  ;  and  the  boasts  of  the  Comi)any  as  to  the 
importance  of  their  trade  contributed  to  sjjread  the  belief  tliat  their  profits  were  enormous, 
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and  consequently  stimulated  the  exertions  of  their  opponents.  Supposing,  however,  that 
the  real  stJite  of  the  case  had  been  known,  there  was  still  enough  to  justify  the  utmost 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  merchants :  for  the  limited  profits  made  by  the  Company, 
notwithstanding  their  monopoly,  were  entirely  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  their  agents, 
which  they  liad  vainly  endeavoured  to  restrain;  and  to  the  waste  inseparable  from  such 
unwieldy  establishments. 

The  merchants,  on  this  occasion,  followed  the  example  that  had  been  set  by  the 
petitioners  for  free  trade  in  1656'.  They  offered,  in  the  first  place,  to  advance  the 
3,200,000/.  lent  by  the  Company  to  the  public,  on  more  favourable  terms.  And  in  the 
second  place,  they  proposed  that  the  subscribers  to  this  loan  should  be  formed  into  a 
regulated  company,  for  opening  the  trade,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  to  all 
classes  of  their  countrymen. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  Company  should  trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  and  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  but  that  every  individual  who  pleased  should  trade  in  the  way  of 
private  adventure.  The  Company  were  to  have  the  charge  of  erecting  and  maintaining 
the  forts  and  establishments  abroad ;  and  for  this,  and  for  other  expenses  attending  what 
w<as  called  the  enlargement  and  preservation  of  the  trade,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  receive  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  upon  all  exports  to  India,  and  of  5  per  cent,  upon 
all  imports  from  it.  For  ensuring  obedience  to  this  and  other  regulations,  it  was  to  be 
enacted,  that  no  one  should  trade  to  India  without  licence  from  the  Company.  And  it 
was  proposed  that  31  years,  with  3  years'  notice,  should  be  granted  as  the  duration  of 
their  peculiar  privilege. 

"  It  appears  from  this,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  that  the  end  which  was  proposed  to  be 
answered,  by  incorporating  such  a  company,  was  the  preservation  and  erection  of  the 
forts,  buildings,  and  other  fixed  establishments,  required  for  the  trade  of  India.  This 
Company  promised  to  supply  that  demand  which  has  always  been  held  forth  as  peculiar 
to  the  India  trade,  as  the  grand  exigency  which,  distinguishing  the  traffic  with  India 
from  all  other  branches  of  trade,  rendered  monopoly  advantageous  in  that  peculiar  case, 
how  much  soever  it  might  be  injurious  in  others.  While  it  provided  for  this  real  or 
pretended  want,  it  left  the  trade  open  to  all  the  advantages  of  private  enterprise,  private 
vigilance,  private  skill,  and  private  economy,  —  the  virtues  by  which  individuals  tlirive 
and  nations  prosper.  And  it  gave  the  proposed  company  an  interest  in  the  careful 
discharge  of  its  duty,  by  making  its  profits  increase  in  exact  proportion  with  the  increase 
of  the  trade,  and,  of  course,  with  the  facilities  and  accommodation  by  which  the  trade 
was  promoted. 

"  Three  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed company,  by  the  merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool.  It  was  urged, 
that  the  proposed  company  would,  through  the  competition  of  which  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive, cause  a  great  extension  of  the  trade ;  that  it  would  produce  a  larger  exportation 
of  our  own  produce  and  manufactures  to  India,  and  reduce  the  price  of  all  Indian 
commodities  to  the  people  at  home ;  that  new  channels  of  traffic  would  be  opened  in 
Asia  and  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe  ;  that  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise  would 
be  increased ;  and  that  the  waste  and  extravagance  caused  by  the  monopoly  would  be 
entirely  avoided."  —  (Mill's  India,  vol.  iii.  p.  37.) 

But  these  arguments  did  not  prevail.  The  Company  magnified  the  importance  of 
their  trade  ;  and  contended,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  risk  advantages  already  realised, 
for  the  sake  of  those  that  were  prospective  and  contingent.  They  alleged  that,  if 
the  trade  to  India  were  thrown  open,  the  price  of  goods  in  India  would  be  so  much 
enhanced  by  the  competition  of  different  traders,  and  their  price  in  England  so  much 
diminished,  that  the  freedom  of  the  trade  would  certainly  end  in  the  ruin  of  all  who 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  adventure  in  it.  To  enlarge  on  the  fallacy  of  these  state- 
ments would  be  worse  than  superfluous.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  whatever  could 
have  been  risked,  and  that  a  great  deal  would  have  been  gained,  by  opening  the  trade 
in  the  way  that  was  proposed.  And  if  it  were  really  true  that  the  trade  to  India 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  monopoly,  lest  the  traders  by  their  competition  should  ruin 
each  other,  it  would  follow  that  the  trade  to  America  —  and  not  that  only,  but  every 
branch  both  of  the  foreign  and  home  trade  of  the  empire  -r—  should  be  surrendered  to 
exclusive  companies.  But  such  as  the  Company's  arguments  were,  they  seemed  satis- 
factory to  parliament.  They,  however,  consented  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  debt  due 
to  them  by  (he  public  from  5  to  4  per  cent.,  and  contributed  a  sum  of  200,000/.  for  the 
public  service.  On  these  conditions  it  was  agreed  to  extend  their  exclusive  privileges 
to  I^ady-day,  1 766,  with  the  customary  addition  of  3  years'  notice. 

For  about  15  years  from  this  period,  the  Company's  affairs  went  on  without  any  very 
prominent  changes.  But  notwithstanding  the  increased  importation  of  tea,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  now  began  rapidly  to  extend,  their  trade  continued  to  be  compara- 
tively insignificant.  At  an  average  of  the  8  years  ending  with  1741,  the  value  of  the 
Bfitish  goods  and  products  of  all  sorts,  exported  by  the  Company  to  India  and  China, 
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amounted  to  only  157,944/.  4s.  Id.  a  year !  And  during  the  7  years  ending  with  1748, 
they  amounted  to  only  188,176/.  \Gs.  4cl.  And  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these 
exports  included  the  military  stores  of  all  sorts,  forwarded  to  the  Company's  settlements 
in  India  and  at  St.  Helena,  the  amount  of  which  was,  at  all  times,  very  considerable, 
it  does  appear  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  Company  really  exported,  during  the 
entire  jjeriod  from  1730  to  1748,  150,000/.  worth  of  British  produce  as  a  legitimate 
mercantile  adventure  !  Their  trade,  such  as  it  was,  was  entirely  carried  on  by  shipments 
if  bullion  ;  and  even  its  annual  average  export,  during  the  7  years  ending  with  1748, 
only  amounted  to  548,711/.  196'.  2d.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  Company  had 
derived  no  perceptible  advantage  from  the  important  concessions  obtained  from  tlie 
iVIogul  emperor,  in  1717.  But  the  true  conclusion  is,  not  that  these  concessions  were  of 
little  value,  but  that  the  deadening  influence  of  monopoly  had  so  paralysed  the  Company, 
that  they  were  unable  to  turn  them  to  account ;  and  that,  though  without  competitors, 
and  with  opulent  kingdoms  for  their  customers,  their  commerce  was  hardly  greater  than 
tJiat  carried  on  by  some  single  merchants. 

In  1732,  the  Company  were  obliged  to  reduce  their  dividend  from  8  to  7  per  cent., 
at  which  rate  it  continued  till  1744. 

The  opposition  the  Company  had  experienced  from  the  merchants,  when  the  question 
as  to  the  renewal  of  their  charter  was  agitated,  in  1730,  made  them  very  desirous  to 
obtain  the  next  renewal  in  as  quiet  a  manner  as  possible.  They  therefore  proposed,  in 
1743,  when  23  years  of  their  charter  were  yet  unexpired,  to  lend  1,000,000/.  to  govern- 
ment, at  3  per  cent.,  provided  tlieir  exclusive  privileges  were  extended  to  1780,  with  the 
usual  notice.  And  as  none  were  expecting  such  an  application,  or  prepared  to  oppose 
it,  the  consent  of  government  was  obtained  without  difficulty. 

But  the  period  was  now  come,  when  the  mercantile  character  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,— if,  indeed,  it  could  with  propriety,  be,  at  any  time,  said  to  belong  to  them,  —  was 
to  be  eclipsed  by  their  achievements  as  a  military  power,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  con- 
quests. For  about  two  centuries  after  the  European  powers  began  their  intercourse  with 
India,  the  Mogul  princes  were  regarded  as  amongst  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of 
monarchs.  Though  of  a  foreign  lineage  —  being  descended  from  the  famous  Tamerlane, 
or  Timur  Bee,  who  overran  India  in  1400  —  and  of  a  different  religion  from  the  great 
body  of  their  subjects,  their  dominion  was  firmly  established  in  every  part  of  their 
extensive  emj)ire.  The  administration  of  the  different  provinces  was  committed  to 
officers,  denominated  soubahdars,  or  nabobs,  intrusted  with  powers,  in  their  respective 
governments,  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  pra?tors.  So  long  as  the  em- 
perors retained  any  considerable  portion  of  the  vigour  and  bravery  of  llieir  hardy 
ancestors,  the  different  parts  of  the  government  were  held  in  due  subordination,  and 
the  soubalidars  yielded  a  ready  obedience  to  the  orders  from  Delhi.  But  the  empe- 
rors were  gradually  debauched  by  the  apparently  prosperous  condition  of  tlieir  affairs. 
Instead  of  being  educated  in  the  coimcil  or  the  camp,  the  heirs  of  almost  unbounded 
power  were  brought  up  in  the  slothful  luxury  of  the  seraglio ;  ignorant  of  public 
affairs ;  benumbed  by  indolence ;  depraved  by  the  flattery  of  women,  of  eunuchs,  and 
of  slaves  ;  their  minds  contracted  with  their  enjoyments;  their  inclinations  were  vilified 
by  their  habits  ;  and  their  government  grew  as  vicious,  as  corrupt,  and  as  worthless  as 
themselves.  When  the  famous  Kouli  Khan,  the  usurper  of  the  I'ersian  throne,  invaded 
India,  the  effeminate  successor  of  Tamerlane  and  Aiu-engzebe  was  too  unprepared  to 
oppose,  and  too  dastardly  to  think  of  avenging  the  attack.  Tliis  was  the  signal  for 
the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy.  No  sooner  had  the  invader  withdrawn,  than 
te  soubahdars  either  openly  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  or  paid  only 

species  of  nominal  or  mock  deference  to  his  orders.  The  indept-ndence  of  the 
soubahdars  was  very  soon  followed  by  wars  amongst  themselves ;  and,  being  well  aware 
of  the  superiority  of  European  troojjs  and  tactics,  they  anxiously  courted  the  alliance 
and  support  of  the  French  and  English  East  India  Companies.  These  bodies,  having 
espoused  different  sides,  according  .ns  their  interests  or  prejudices  dictated,  began  very 
soon  to  turn  tlie  quarrels  of  the  soubahdars  to  their  own  account.  Instead  of  being 
contented,  as  hitherto,  with  the  possession  of  factories  and  trading  towns,  they  aspired 
to  the  dominion  of  provinces  ;  and  the  struggle  soon  came  to  be,  not  which  of  the 
native  princes  should  prevail,  but  whctlier  the  English  or  the  French  should  become 
the  umpires  of  India. 

But  these  transactions  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  work  ;  nor  could 
any  intelligible  account  of  them  be  given  without  entering  into  lengthened  statements. 
We  shall  only,  therefore,  observe  that  the  affairs  of  the  French  were  ably  conducted  by 
La  Bourdonnais,  Dupleix,  and  Lally,  officers  of  distinguished  merit,  and  not  less  cele- 
brated for  their  great  actions  than  for  the  base  ingratitude  of  which  they  were  the  victims. 
But  tliough  victory  seemed  at  first  to  incline  to  the  French  and  their  allies,  the  English 
affairs  were  effectually  retrieved  by  the  extraordinary  talents  and  atldressof  a  single  indi- 
vidual ;  —  Colonel  (afterwards  Lord)  Clive  was  equally  brave,  cautious,  and  enterprising ; 
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not  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  means ;  fertile  in  expedients ;  endowed  with  wonderful  sa- 
gacity and  resolution  ;  and  capable  of  turning  even  the  most  apparently  adverse  circum- 
stances to  advantage.  Having  succeeded  in  humbling  the  French  power  in  the  vicinity 
of  Madras,  Clive  landed  at  Calcutta  in  1757,  in  order  to  chastise  the  soubahdar,  Sura- 
Jah  ul  Dowlah,  who  had  a  short  while  before  attacked  the  English  factory  at  that  place, 
and  inhumanly  shut  up  146  Englishmen  in  a  prison,  where,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat 
and  want  of  water,  123  perished  in  a  single  night.  Clive  had  only  700  European  troops 
and  1,400  Sepoys  with  him  when  he  landed;  but  with  these,  and  570  sailors  furnished  by 
the  fleet,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  immense  army  commanded  by  the  soubahdar, 
and  totally  defeated  him  in  the  famous  battle  of  Plassey.  This  victory  threw  the  whole 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  into  our  hands ;  and  they  were  finally  confirmed 
to  us  by  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1 765. 

Opinion  has  been  long  divided  as  to  the  policy  of  our  military  operations  in  India ; 
and  it  has  been  strenuously  contended,  that  we  ought  never  to  have  extended  our  con- 
quests beyond  the  limits  of  Bengal.  Tlie  legislature  seems  to  have  taken  this  view  of 
the  matter;  the  House  of  Commons  having  resolved,  in  1782,  "that  to  pursue 
schemes  of  conquest  and  extent  of  dominion  in  India  are  measures  repugnant  to  the 
wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  this  nation."  But  others  have  argued,  and  appa- 
rently on  pretty  good  grounds,  that,  having  gone  thus  far,  we  were  compelled  to  advance. 
The  native  powers,  trembling  at  the  increase  of  British  dominion,  endeavoured,  when 
too  late,  to  make  head  against  the  growing  evil.  In  this  view  they  entered  into  com- 
binations and  wars  against  the  English  ;  and  the  latter  having  been  uniformly  victo- 
rious, their  empire  necessarily  went  on  increasing,  till  all  the  native  powers  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  its  vast  extent. 

The  magnitude  of  the  acquisitions  made  by  Lord  Clive  powerfully  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  public.  Their  value  was  prodigiously  exaggerated;  and  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  the  Company  had  no  legal  claim  to  enjoy,  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  charter,  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  conquests,  to  which  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  the  state  had  largely  contributed.  In  1767,  the  subject  was  taken 
up  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  calculate  the  entire  expenditure  incurred  by  the  public 
on  the  Company's  account.  During  the  agitation  of  this  matter,  the  right  of  the  Com- 
pany to  the  new  conquests  was  totally  denied  by  several  members.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  question  was  compromised  by  the  Company  agreeing  to  pay  400,000/.  a  year  for  2 
years;  and  in  1769,  this  agreement,  including  the  yearly  payment,  was  further  extended 
for  5  years  more.  The  Company,  at  the  same  time,  increased  their  dividend,  which  had 
been  fixed  by  the  former  agreement  at  10,  to  12^  per  cent. 

But  the  Company's  anticipations  of  increased  revenue  proved  entirely  visionary.  The 
rapidity  of  their  conquests  in  India,  the  distance  of  the  controlling  authority  at  home, 
and  the  abuses  in  the  government  of  the  native  princes,  to  whom  the  Company  bad  sue-, 
ceeded,  conspired  to  foster  a  strong  spirit  of  peculation  among  their  servants.  Abuses 
of  every  sort  were  multiplied  to  a  frightful  extent.  The  English,  having  obtained,  or 
rather  enforced,  an  exemption  from  those  hea^-y  transit  duties  to  which  the  native  traders 
were  subject,  engrossed  the  whole  internal  trade  of  the  country.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  decide  what  quantity  of  goods  each  manufacturer  should  deliver,  and  what  he 
should  receive  for  them.  It  is  due  to  the  directors  to  say,  that  they  exerted  themselves 
to  repress  these  abuses.  But  their  resolutions  were  neither  carried  into  effect  by  their 
servants  in  India,  nor  sanctioned  by  the  proprietors  at  home  ;  so  that  the  abuses,  instead 
of  being  repressed,  went  on  acquiring  fresh  strength  and  virulence.  The  resources 
of  the  country  were  rapidly  impaired ;  and  while  many  of  the  Company's  servants 
returned  to  Europe  with  immense  fortunes,  the  Company  itself  was  involved  in  debt 
and  difficulties ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum  of  400,000/.  a 
year  to  government,  was  compelled  to  apply,  in  1772,  to  the  Treasury  for  a  loan  ! 

In  this  crisis  of  their  affairs,  government  interposed,  and  a  considerable  change  was 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Company.  The  dividend  was  restricted  to  6  per  cent., 
till  the  sum  of  1,400,000/.,  advanced  to  them  by  the  public,  should  be  paid.  It  was 
further  enacted,  that  the  court  of  directors  should  be  elected  for  4  years,  6  members 
annually,  but  none  to  hold  their  seats  for  more  than  4  years  at  a  time  ;  that  no  person 
was  to  vote  at  the  courts  of  proprietors  who  had  not  possessed  his  stock  for  12 
months ;  and  that  the  amount  of  stock  required  to  qualify  for  a  vote  should  be  increased 
from  500/.  to  1,000/.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Mayor's  Court  at  Calcutta  was  in  future 
confined  to  small  mercantile  cases ;  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  new  court  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  a  chief  justice  and  3  principal  judges  appointed  by  the  Crown.  A  supe- 
riority was  also  given  to  Bengal  over  the  other  presidencies,  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  being 
named  in  the  act  as  governor-general  of  India.  The  governor-general,  councillors,  and 
judges,  were  prohibited  from  having  any  concern  whatever  in  trade ;  and  no  person 
residing  in  the  Company's  settlements  was  allowed  to  take  more  than   1 2  per  cent,  per 
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annum  for  money.       Though  strenuously  opppsed,  these  measures  were  carried  by  a 

large  majority. 

At  tliis  period  (1773)  the  total  number  of  proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  with  their 

qualifications  as  they  stood  in  the  Company's  book,  were  as  follows :  — 

Proprietors.  Stocks. 

£  s.  d. 

Englishmen,  possessing  1, OCX)?,  stock  and  upwards      -       487  1,018,398   19  11 

Foreigners,  possessing  1,000/.  stock  and  upwards        -       325  890,940   17  0 

Englishmen,  possessing  500/.  stock  and  upwards         -    1,246  634,464      1  8 

Foreigners,  possessing  500/.  stock  and  upwards  -         95  50,226     0  O 


Total  -  -  -    2,153     ^£2,594,029  18     7 


Notwithstanding  the  vast  extension  of  the  Company's  territories,  their  trade  continued 
to  be  apparently  insignificant.  During  the  3  years  ending  witli  1773,  the  value  of  the 
entire  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  including  military  stores  exported 
by  the  Company  to  India  and  China,  amounted  to  1,469,411/.,  lieing  at  the  rate  of 
489,803/.  a  year ;  the  annual  exports  of  bullion  during  the  same  period  being  only 
84,933/. !  During  the  same  3  years,  23  sliips  sailed  annually  for  India.  The  truth, 
indeed,  seems  to  be,  that,  but  for  the  increased  consumption  of  tea  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Company  would  have  entirely  ceased  to  carry  on  any  branch  of  trade  with  the  East ; 
and  the  monopoly  would  liave  excluded  us  as  eifectually  from  the  mai'kets  of  India  and 
China  as  if  the  trade  had  reverted  to  its  ancient  channels,  and  the  route  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  been  relinquished. 

In  1781,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company  were  extended  to  1791,  with  3  years' 
notice ;  the  dividend  on  the  Company's  stock  was  fixed  at  8  per  cent. ;  tliree  fourths  of 
their  surplus  revenues,  after  paying  the  dividend,  and  the  sum  of  400,000/.  payable  to 
government,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  the 
Company's  own  use. 

In  1 780,  the  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  by  the  Company  to 
India  and  China  amounted  to  only  386,152/.  ;  the  bullion  exported  during  the  same 
year  was  ]  5,014/.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  same  year  was  12,648,616/. ; 
showing  that  the  East  India  trade  formed  only  one  thirty-second  part  of  the  entire  foreign 
trade  of  the  empire  ! 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  one  continued  scene  of  war,  negotiation,  and 
intrigue.  The  state  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  improved,  became  M'orse  ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  a  council  minute  by  INIarquis  Cornwallis,  dated  the  18th  of  September,  1789, 
it  is  distinctly  stated,  "  that  one  third  of  the  Compcmt/'s  territorij  is  now  a  jungle  for  wild 
beasts."  Some  abuses  in  the  conduct  of  their  servants  were,  indeed,  rectified  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, the  nett  revenue  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  which,  in  1772,  had 
amounted  to  2,126,766/.,  declined,  in  1785,  to  2,072,963/.  This  exhaustion  of  the 
country,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war  with  Hyder  Ally  and  France,  involved 
the  Company  in  fresh  difficulties.  And  being  unable  to  meet  them,  they  were  obliged, 
in  1783,  to  j)resent  a  petition  to  jjarliament,  setting  fortli  their  inability  to  pay  tlie  stipu- 
lated sum  of  400,000/.  a  year  to  the  public,  and  praying  to  be  excused  from  that  payment, 
and  to  be  supported  by  a  loan  of  900,000/. 

All  parties  seemed  now  to  be  convinced  that  some  further  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Company  had  become  indispensable.  In  this  crisis,  Wr.  Fox  brougiit  forward  his 
famous  India  Bill  ;  the  grand  object  of  which  was  to  abolish  the  courts  of  directors  and 
proprietors,  and  to  vest  the  government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  7  commissioners 
ajjpointed  by  parliament.  The  coalition  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  had  ren- 
dered the  ministry  exceedingly  unpopular  ;  and  advantage  was  taken  of  tlie  circum- 
stance to  raise  an  extraordinary  clamour  against  the  b'll.  The  East  India  Comijany 
stigmatised  it  as  an  invasion  of  tlieir  chartered  rights;  though  it  is  obvious,  that,  from 
their  inability  to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  under  which  those  rights  were  con- 
ceded to  them,  they  necessarily  reverted  to  tlie  public;  and  it  was  as  open  to  jiarliament 
to  legislate  upon  them  as  upon  any  other  question.  The  political  opponents  of  the 
government  represented  the  proposal  for  vesting  the  nomination  of  commissioners  in 
the  legislature,  as  a  daring  invasion  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  an  insidious 
attempt  of  the  minister  to  render  himself  all-powerful,  by  adding  the  iiatrona'a-  of 
India  to  that  already  in  his  possession.  Tlie  bill  was,  however,  carried  throii<di  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  ferment  it  had  excited,  and  the 
avowed  opposition  of  his  Majesty,  it  was  tlirown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
event  proved  fatal  to  the  coalition  ministry.  A  new  one  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Pitt  at 
its  liead  ;  and  parliament  being  soon  after  dissolved,  the  new  minister  acquired  a  decisive 
majority  in  both  Houses.  When  thus  secure  of  parliamentary  supjiort,  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
forward  his  India  Bill,  which  was  successfullv  carried  through  all  its  stages.     By  this 
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bill  a  Board  of  Control  was  erected,  consisting  of  6  members  of  the  privy  council, 
who  were  "  to  clieck,  superintend,  and  control  all  acts,  operations,  and  concerns,  wliich 
in  anywise  relate  to  the  civil  or  military  government,  or  revenues,  of  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  East  India  Company."  All  communications  to  or  from  India, 
touching  any  of  the  above  matters,  were  to  be  submitted  to  this  Board ;  the  directors 
being  ordered  to  yield  obedience  to  its  commands,  and  to  alter  or  amend  all  instructions 
sent  to  India  as  directed  by  it.  A  secret  committee  of  .'5  directors  was  formed,  with 
which  the  Board  of  Control  might  transact  any  business  it  did  not  choose  to  submit  to 
the  court  of  directors.  Persons  returning  from  India  were  to  be  obliged,  under  very 
severe  penalties,  to  declare  the  amount  of  their  fortunes ;  and  a  tribunal  was  appointed 
for  the  trial  of  all  individuals  accused  of  misconduct  in  India,  consisting  of  a  judge 
from  each  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  ;  5  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  7  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  last  being  chosen 
by  lot  at  the  commencement  of  each  session.  The  superintendence  of  all  commercial 
matters  continued,  as  formerly,  in  the  hands  of  the  directors. 

During  'the  administration  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hastings, 
Tippoo  Saib,  the  «on  of  Hyder  Ally,  was  stripped  of  nearly  half  his  dominions  ;  tlie 
Company's  territorial  revenue  was,  in  consequence,  greatly  increased ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  permanent  settlement  was  carried  into  effect  in  Bengal,  and  other  important 
changes  accomplished.  Opinion  has  been  long  divided  as  to  the  influence  of  these 
changes.  On  the  whole,  howevei-,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  have  been  decidedly 
advantageous.  Lord  Cornwallis  was,  beyond  all  question,  a  sincere  friend  to  the  people 
of  India ;  and  laboured  earnestly,  if  not  always  successfully,  to  promote  their  interests, 
which  he  well  knew  were  identified  with  those  of  the  British  nation. 

During  the  3  years  ending  with  179:5,  the  value  of  the  Company's  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  fluctuated  from  928,1831.  to  1,031,262/.  But  this  increase  is 
wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea  in  1784,  and  the  vast  increase 
that,  consequently,  took  place  in  its  consumption.  — (See  article  Tea.)  Had  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  continued  stationary,  there  appear  no  groimds  for  thinking  that  the 
Company's  exports  in  1793  would  have  been  greater  than  in  1780;  unless  an  increase 
had  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  military  stores  exported. 

In  1793,  tlie  Company's  charter  was  prolonged  till  the  1st  of  March,  1814.  In  the 
act  for  this  purpose,  a  species  of  provision  was  made  for  opening  the  trade  to  India  to 
private  individuals.  All  his  Majesty's  subjects,  residing  in  any  part  of  his  European 
dominions,  were  allowed  to  export  to  India  any  article  of  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  British  dominions,  except  military  stores,  ammunition,  masts,  spars,  cordage, 
pitch,  tar,  and  copper  ;  and  the  Company's  civil  servants  in  India,  and  the  free  merchants 
resident  there,  were  allowed  to  ship,  on  their  own  account  and  risk,  all  kinds  of  Indian 
goods,  except  calicoes,  dimities,  muslins,  and  other  piece  goods.  But  neither  tiie  mer- 
chants in  England,  nor  the  Company's  servants  or  merchants  in  India,  were  allowed  to 
export  or  import  except  in  Company's  ships.  And  in  order  to  insure  such  conveyance, 
it  was  enacted,  that  the  Company  should  annually  appropriate  3,000  tons  of  shipping  for 
the  use  of  private  traders ;  it  being  stipulated  that  they  were  to  pay,  in  time  of  peace, 
.5/.  outwards,  and  15/.  homewards,  for  every  ton  occupied  by  them  in  the  Company's 
ships ;  and  that  this  freight  might  be  raised  in  time  of  war,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Board  of  Control. 

It  might  have  been,  and,  indeed,  most  probably  was,  foreseen  that  very  few  British 
merchants  or  manufacturers  would  be  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
sending  out  goods  in  Company's  ships  ;  or  of  engaging  in  a  trade  fettered  on  all  sides 
by  the  jealousy  of  powerful  monopolists,  and  where,  consequently,  their  superior  judg- 
ment and  economy  would  have  availed  almost  nothing.  As  far,  therefore,  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  relaxation  was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  did  not  produce  any  useful 
results.*  It  was,  however,  made  use  of  to  a  considerable  extent  by  private  merchants 
in  India;  and  also  by  the  Company's  servants  returning  from  India,  many  of  whom 
invested  a  part,  and  some  the  whole,  of  their  fortune,  in  produce  fit  for  the  European 
markets. 

The  financial  difficidties  of  the  East  India  Company  led  to  the  revolution  which 
took  place  in  its  government  in  1784.  But,  notwithstanding  the  superintendence  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  its  finances  have  continued  nearly  in  the  same  unprosperous  state  as 
before.  We  have  been  favoured,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  most  dazzling  accounts  of 
revenue  that  was  to  be  immediately  derived  from  India  ;  and  numberless  acts  of  parlia- 
ment have  been  passed  for  the  appropriation  of  surpluses  that  never  had  any  existence 

■*  In  his  letter  to  the  East  India  Company,  tlatcd  the  21st  of  March,  1812,  Lord  Melville  says  :  "  It  will 
not  be  denied  that  the  facilities  granted  by  that  act  (the  act  of  1793)  have  not  been  satisfactory,  at  least  to 
the  merchants  either  of  this  country  or  of  India.  They  have  been  the  source  of  constant  dispute,  and 
they  have  even  entailed  a  heavy  expense  upon  the  Company  without  aflbrding  to  the  public  any  ade- 
quate benefit  flrom  such  a  aMTificc."  —  {Papers  published  by  E.  I.  Comp.  1813,  p.  84.) 
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except  in  the  imagination  of  tlioir  framers.  The  proceedings  that  took  place  at  the 
renewal  of  the  chtirter,  in  1793,  afford  a  striking  example  of  this.  Lord  Cornvvallis 
had  then  concluded  the  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  which  had  stripped  him  of  half  his 
dominions;  the  perpetual  settlemei.t,  from  which  so  many  benefits  were  expected  to  be 
derived,  had  been  adopted  in  Bengai  ;  and  the  Company's  receipts  had  been  increased, 
in  consequence  of  accessions  to  their  territory,  and  subsidies  from  native  princes,  &c.,  to 
upwards  of  cit/ht  millions  sterling  a  year,  which,  it  was  calculated,  would  afford  a  future 
annual  surplus,  after  every  description  of  charge  had  been  deducted,  of  1,240,000/. 
Mr.  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Melville),  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
availed  himself  of  these  favourable  appearances,  to  give  the  most  flattering  representation 
of  the  Company's  affiiirs.  There  could,  he  said,  Le  no  question  as  to  the  permanent  and 
regular  increase  of  the  Company's  surplus  revenue :  he  assured  the  House  that  the 
estimates  had  all  been  framed  with  the  greatest  care ;  that  the  Company's  possessions 
were  in  a  state  of  prosperity  till  then  imknown  in  India ;  that  the  abuses,  which  had 
formerly  insinuated  themselves  into  some  departments  of  the  government,  had  been 
rooted  out;  and  that  the  period  was  at  length  arrived,  when  India  was  to  pour  her 
golden  treasures  into  the  lap  of  England  !  Parliament  participated  in  these  brilliant  an- 
ticipations, and  in  the  act  prolonging  the  charter  it  was  enacted,  1st,  That  500,000/.  a  year 
of  the  surplus  revenue  should  be  set  aside  for  reducing  the  Company's  debt  in  India  to 
2,000,000/.  :  2dly,  That  500,000/.  a  year  should  be  jiaid  into  the  exchequer,  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  public  service  as  parliament  should  think  fit  to  order ;  3dly,  When  the 
India  debt  was  reduced  to  2,000,000/.,  and  the  bond  debt  to  1,500,000/.,  one  sixth  part 
of  the  surplus  was  to  be  applied  to  augment  the  dividends,  and  the  other  ^ye  sixths  ware 
to  be  paid  into  the  Bank,  in  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of  the  national  debt,  to  be 
accumulated  as  a  guarantee  fund,  until  it  amounted  to  1  2,000,000/.  ;  and  when  it  reached 
that  sum,  the  dividends  upon  it  were  to  be  applied  to  make  up  the  dividends  on  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Company  to  10  per  cent.,  if,  at  any  time,  the  funds  appropriated  to 
that  purpose  should  prove  deficient,  &c. 

Not  one  of  these  anticipations  has  been  realised !  Instead  of  being  diminished,  the 
Company's  debts  began  immediately  to  increase.  In  1795,  they  were  authorised  to  add 
to  the  amount  of  their  floating  debt.  In  1796,  a  new  device  to  obtain  money  was  fallen 
upon.  Mr.  Dundas  represented  that  as  all  competition  had  been  destroyed  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  the  Company's  commerce  had  been  greatly  increased,  and  that  their  mer- 
cantile capital  had  become  insufficient  for  the  extent  of  their  transactions.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  representation,  leave  was  given  to  the  Company  to  add  two  ynillions  to 
their  capital  stock  by  creating  20,000  new  shares  ;  but  as  these  shares  sold  at  the  rate 
of  173/.  each,  they  produced  3,460,000/.  In  1797,  tlie  Company  issued  additional  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  1,417,000/.;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr.  Dundas  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1799,  that  there  had  been  a  deficit  in  the 
previous  year  of  1 ,3 1 9,000/. 

During  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  which  began  in  1797-8  and 
terminated  in  1805-6,  the  British  em])ire  in  India  was  augmented  by  the  conquest  of 
Seringapatam  and  the  whole  territories  of  Tipjioo  Saib,  the  cession  of  large  tracts  by 
the  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  capture  of  Delhi,  tlie  ancient  seat  of  tlie  IVIogul  empire,  and 
various  other  important  acquisitions ;  so  that  that  the  revenue,  which  had  amounted  to 
8,059,000/.  in  1797,  was  increased  to  15,403,000/.  in  1805.  But  the  expenses  of 
government,  and  the  interest  of  the  debt,  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than  the 
revenue;  having  amounted,  in  1805,  to  17,672,000/.,  leaving  a  deficit  of  2,269,000/.  In 
the  following  year  the  revenue  fell  off  nearly  1,000,000/.,  while  the  expenses  continued 
nearly  the  same.  And  tliere  was,  at  an  average,  a  continued  excess  of  expenditure, 
including  commercial  charges,  and  a  contraction  of  fresli  debt,  down  to  1811-12. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  additions  made  to  their  territories,  the  Company's  commerce 
with  them  continued  to  be  very  inconsiderable.  During  the  5  years  ending  with  181 1, 
the  exports  to  India  by  the  Company,  exclusive  of  those  made  on  account  of  individuals 
in  their  ships,  were  as  under:  — 


£ 
1SI)7  -  -  -    952,416 

1808  -  -  -    !iIM,&H 

1809  ...       -    866,153 


1810  -  -        -    1,010,815 

1811  -  -  .    1,033,816 


The  exports  by  the  private  trade,  and  the  privilege  trade,  that  is,  the  commanders  and 
officers  of  the  Company's  sliijjs,  during  the  above-mentioned  years,  were  about  as  large. 
During  the  5  years  ending  with  1 807-8,  the  annual  average  imports  into  India  by  British 
]n-ivate  traders,  only,  amounted  to  305,4967.  — (^Papers published  by  the  East  India  Com- 
piini/  in  1813,  4to.  p.  ryG.) 

The  Company's  exports  include  the  value  of  tlie  military  stores  sent  from  Great  Britain 
lo  India.  The  ships  employed  in  the  trade  to  India  and  China,  during  the  same  5  years, 
v;iric;l  iVom  44  to  53,  and  their  burden  from  36,671  to  45,342  tons. 
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For  some  years  previously  to  the  termination  of  the  Company's  charter  in  1813,  the 
conviction  had  been  gaining  ground  among  all  classes,  that  tlie  trade  to  the  East  was 
capable  of  being  very  greatly  extended  ;  and  that  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  want  of 
enterprise  and  competition,  occasioned  by  its  being  subjected  to  a  monopoly,  that  it  was 
confined  witiiin  such  narrow  limits.  Very  great  efforts  were,  consequently,  made  by 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  to  have  the  monopoly  set  aside,  and  the 
trade  to  the  East  thrown  open.  The  Company  vigorously  resisted  these  pretensions ; 
and  had  interest  enough  to  procure  a  prolongation  of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  an  ex- 
clusive trade  to  China  to  the  10th  of  April,  1831,  with  3  years'  notice  ;  the  government 
of  India  being  continued  in  their  hands  for  the  same  period.  Fortunately,  however, 
tlie  trade  to  India  was  opened,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  public.  The  principal 
of  these  conditions  were,  that  private  individuals  should  trade,  directly  only,  with 
the  presidencies  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  the  port  of  Penang  ;  that  the 
vessels  fitted  out  by  them  should  not  be  imder  350  tons  burden  ;  and  that  they  should 
atjstain,  unless  permitted  by  the  Company,  or  the  Board  of  Control,  from  engaging 
in  tiie  carrying  trade  of  India,  or  in  the  trade  between  India  and  China.  And  yet, 
in  despite  of  these  disadvantages,  such  is  the  energy  of  individual  enterprise  as 
compared  with  monopoly,  that  the  private  traders  gained  an  almost  immediate  ascen- 
dancy over  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  a  very  short  time  more  than  trebled  our 
trade  with  India  ! 

In  the  Report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  printed  in  May,  1821,  it  is  stated,  that  "  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
British  goods  in  the  East,  since  the  commencement  of  the  free  trade,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  demand  of  European  residents,  the  number  of  whom  does  not  materially  vary  j 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  much  the  greatest  in  articles  calculated  for  tiie  general  use 
of  the  natives.  That  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  tliis  country  alone  is  stated,  since 
the  first  opening  of  the  trade,  to  have  been  augmented  from  four  to  Jive  fold  (it  is  now 
augmented  irom  fifty  to  sixty  fold).  The  value  of  the  merchandise  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  India,  which  amounted,  in  1814,  to  870,177?.,  amounted*,  in  1819,  to 
3,052,741/.  ;  and  although  the  market  apjiears  then  to  have  been  so  far  overstocked 
as  to  occasion  a  diminution  of  nearly  one  half  in  the  exports  of  the  following  year, 
that  diminution  appears  to  have  taken  place  more  in  the  articles  intended  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Europeans  than  of  natives ;  and  the  trade  is  now  stated  to  the  committee, 
by  tlie  best  informed  persons,  to  be  reviving.  When  the  amount  of  population,  and  the 
extent  of  the  country  over  which  the  consumption  of  these  articles  is  spread,  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  obvious  that  any  facility  whicli  can,  consistently  with  the  political 
interests  and  security  of  the  Company's  dominions,  be  given  to  the  private  trader,  for 
the  distribution  of  his  exports,  by  increasing  the  number  of  ports  at  which  he  may  have 
the  option  of  touching  in  pursuit  of  a  market,  cannot  fail  to  promote  a  more  ready  and 
extensive  demand." 

Besides  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  act  of  1813  on  the  proceedings  of  the  free  traders +, 
they  frequently  experienced  very  great  loss  and  inconvenience  from  the  commercial  spe- 
culations of  the  East  India  Company.  The  latter  have  had  commercial  residents,  with 
large  establishments  of  servants,  some  of  them  intended  for  coercive  purposes,  stationed 
in  all  the  considerable  towns ;  and  the  ISlarquis  Wellesley  has  stated,  "  that  tlie  inti- 
mation of  a  wish  from  the  Company's  resident  is  always  received  as  a  command  by  the 
native  manufiicturers  and  producers."  It  was  obviously  impossible  for  a  private  trader  to 
come  fairly  into  competition  with  persons  possessing  such  authority,  and  who  were  often 
instructed  to  make  their  purchases  on  any  terms.  Mr.  Tucker,  now  deputy  chairman  of 
the  Company,  states,  in  liis  useful  work  on  Indian  finance,  that  the  Company's  invest- 
ments (purchases)  in  India  during  the  last  10  years  may  in  some  instances  be  said  to  have 
been  forced  ;  meaning  by  this,  that  the  goods  exported  by  them  from  India  have  sometimes 
been  compulsorily  obtained  from  the  natives,  and  sometimes  bought  at  a  higiier  price  than 
they  would  have  brought  in  a  market  frequented  only  by  regular  merchants.  But  the 
trutii  is,  that  it  was  not  in  tiie  nature  of  things  that  the  Company's  purchases  could  be 
fairly  made ;  tlie  natives  could  not  deal  with  their  servants  as  they  would  have  dealt 
with  private  individuals ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  agents  authorised  to 
buy  on  account  of  government,  and  to  draw  on  the  public  treasury  for  the  means  of  pay- 
ment, should  generally  evince  the  prudence  and  discretion  of  individuals  directly  respon- 
sible in  their  own  private  fortunes  for  their  transactions.  The  interference  of  such  persons 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  rendered  the  East  India  trade  peculiarly  hazardous. 
But  their  influence  in  this  respect  was  materially  aggravated  by  the  irregularity  of  their 
appearances.  No  individual,  not  belonging  to  the  court  of  directors,  could  foresee  whe- 
ther the  Company's  agents  would  be  in  the  market  at  all  j  or,  if  there,  to  what  extent 

•  This  is  the  amount  of  the  Company's  exports  only,  and  the  sum  is  not  quite  accurate,  see  post. 
f  Tliese  restraints  were  a  good  deal  modified  by  the  3  Geo.  4.  c.  SO.,  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  rccora- 
liiondatioii  of  tlie  committee  quoted  above. 
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they  would  either  puvcnasc  or  sell.  So  capricious  were  their  proceedings,  that  in  some 
years  they  have  laid  out  700,000/.  on  indigo,  while  in  others  they  have  not  laid  out  a  single 
shilling  ;  and  so  with  other  things.  A  fluctuating  demand  of  tliis  sort  necessarily  occa- 
sioned great  and  sudden  variations  of  price,  and  was  injurious  alike  to  the  producers  and 
the  private  merchants,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  late  secretary  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  set 
the  mischievous  influence  of  the  circumstances  now  alluded  to  in  the  clearest  point  of 
view,  in  his  masterly  evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  1832  on  the  affairs  of 
India ;  and  he  further  showed,  that  it  was  not  possible,  by  any  sort  of  contrivance,  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  complained  of,  and  that  they  would  unavoidably  continue  till 
the  Company  ceased  to  have  any  thing  to  do  witli  commerce. 

But  besides  being  Injurious  to  the  private  trader,  and  to  the  public  generally,  both  in 
India  and  England,  this  trade  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  East  India  Company.  How, 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise?  A  company  that  maintained  armies  and  retailed  tea, 
that  carried  a  sword  in  the  one  hand  and  a  ledger  in  the  other,  was  a  contradiction  ;  and, 
had  slie  traded  with  success,  would  have  been  a  prodigy.  It  was  impossible  for  her 
to  pay  that  attention  to  details  that  is  indispensable  to  the  carrying  on  of  commerce  with 
advantage.  She  may  have  gained  something  by  her  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade,  though 
even  that  is  very  questionable ;  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  she  has  lost  heavily 
by  her  trade  to  India.  *  AVhen,  therefore,  the  question  as  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
came  to  be  discussed  in  1832  and  1833,  the  Company  had  no  reasonable  objection  to 
urge  against  their  being  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  trading.  And  the  act  3  &  4 
Will.  4.  c.  85.,  for  continuing  the  charter  till  1854,  h<is  terminated  the  Company's  com- 
mercial character ;  by  enacting,  that  the  Company's  trade  to  China  is  to  cease  on  the  22d 
of  April,  1834i-,  and  that  the  Company  is,  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date,  to  dispose 
of  tlieir  stocks  on  hand,  and  close  their  commercial  business. 

4Ve  congratulate  our  readers  on  this  consummation.  The  trade  to  India,  China,  and 
the  East  generally,  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  opened  to  free  and  unfettered  mercantile 
enterprise.  What  has  been  effected  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  India  in  1814,  not- 
withstanding the  many  drawbacks  under  which  it  has  laboured,  is  an  earnest  of  wliat 
may  be  anticipated  from  the  new  arrangements.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found  that  the  commerce  between  the  Eastern  and  Westr?rn  worlds  is  as  yet  only  in  its 
infancy ;  and  that  it  is  destined,  now  that  the  incubus  of  monopoly  is  wholly  removed, 
to  attain  to  a  magnitude  and  importance  of  which  we  can  form  no  definite  idea. 

II.   East  India  Compant  (Constitution  of). 

Under  the  new  act,  the  functions  of  tlie  East  India  Company  are  wliolly  political.  She 
is  to  continue  to  govern  India,  with  the  concurrence  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  nearly  on  the  plan  laid  down  in  Mr.  I'itt's  act,  till  the  30tli  of  April,  1854. 
All  the  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  Company  on  the  22d  of  April,  1834, 
is  vested  in  the  (Jrown,  and  is  to  be  held  or  managed  by  the  Company  in  trust  for  the 
same,  subject  of  course  to  all  claims,  debts,  contracts,  &c.  already  in  existence,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  brought  into  existence  by  competent  authority.  The  Company's  debts  and 
liabilities  are  all  charged  on  India.  The  dividend,  which  is  to  continue  at  lOi  per  cent., 
is  to  be  paid  in  England  out  of  the  revenues  of  India ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  security  fund  for  its  discharge.  The  dividend  maybe  redeemed  by 
parliament,  on  payment  of  200/.  for  100/.  stock,  any  time  after  April,  1874;  but  it  is 
provided,  in  the  event  of  tlie  Company  being  deprived  of  the  g(jvernment  of  India  in 
1854,  that  they  may  claim  redemption  of  the  dividend  any  time  thereafter  upon  3  years' 
notice. —(3  &  4   IVill.  4.  c.  85.) 

Company's  Stock  —  forms  a  capital  of  6,000,00(V. ,  into  which  all  persons,  nati"es  or  foreigners,  males  or 
females,  bodies  [Mjlitic  or  corjiorate  (the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  IJank  of  England  only  excp|ited), 
are  at  liberty  to  purchase,  without  limitation  of  amount.  Since  J7!)3,  the  dividends  have  been  lOi  per 
cent,  to  which  they  are  limited  by  the  late  act 

General  Courts.  —  The  proprietors  in  general  court  assembled  arc  empowered  to  enact  by-laws,  and  in 
other  respects  are  competent  to  the  complete  investigation,  regulation,  and  control  of  every  branch  of  the 
Company's  concerns  ;  but,  for  the  more  prompt  despatch  of  business,  the  executive  detail  is  vested  in  a 
court  of  directors.  A  general  court  is  required  to  be  held  once  in  the  months  of  March,  June,  .Sep- 
tember, and  December,  in  each  year.  No  one  can  be  present  at  a  general  court  unless  possessed  of  5(Ki/, 
stock  ;  nor  can  any  person  vote  upon  the  determination  of  any  question,  who  has  not  been  in  possession 
of  l.UOO/.  stock  for  the  preceding  Vi  months,  unless  su<h  stock  have  been  obtained  by  bequest  or  mar- 
riage. I'crsons  possessed  of  l.WKi/.  stock  are  empowered  to  give  a  single  vote  ;  o,00(//.  are  a  qualification 
for  two  votes  ;  fi,{XX)/.  for  three  votes;  and  )(I,(MXV.  and  upwards  for  four  votes,  'there  were  y.tO.'i  pro. 
prietors  on  the  Company's  IxMiks  in  1823;  of  these,  1,49+  were  qualified  to  give  single  votes;  39*2,  two 
votes;  69,  three  votes;  and  48,  four  votes.     U|>on  any  special  occasion,  9  proprietors,  duly  qualified  by 

♦  It  is  needless  now  to  enter  upon  the  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Company's  debt.  —  (See  former 
edition  of  this  work,  p.  5f)7.)  It  is  probable  that  those  who  contend  that  this  debt  is  wholly  atlribiitalile  to 
the  Company's  commercial  operations,  may  have  somewhat  exaggerated  their  injurious  influence.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  room  for  doubting,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  prices  charged  on 
tea,  that,  for  these  many  /ears  past,  the  Company's  trade  has  been,  on  the  whole,  proiUietive  of  nothinj; 
Out  loss. 

+  For  the  new  regulations  as  to  the  China  trade,  sec  Canton. 
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the  possession  of  1,000/.  stock,  may,  by  a  requisition  in  writing  to  the  court  of  directors,  call  a  general 
court ;  w  liich  the  directors  are  required  to  .summon  witliin  10  days,  or,  in  default,  the  proprietors  may 
call  such  court  by  notice  atiixed  upon  the  Uoyal  Exchange.  In  all'  such  courts  the  questions  are  decided 
liy  a  majority  of  voices  ;  in  case  of  an  equality,  the  determination  must  be  by  the  treasurer  drawing  a  lot 
Nine  proprietors  may,  by  a  requisition  ni  writing,  demand  a  ballot  upon  any  question,  which  shall  not  be 
taken  witliin  'J4  hours  after  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  general  court. 

Court  of  Directors.  —  The  court  of  directors  is  composed  of  24  members,  chosen  from  among  the 
proprietors,  each  of  whom  must  be  possessed  of  2,000/.  stock  ;  nor  can  any  director,  after  being  chosen 
act  longer  than  while  he  continues  to  hoKI  stock.  Of  these,  6  are  chosen  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
April  in  each  year,  to  serve  for  4  years,  in  the  room  of  6  who  have  completed  such  service.  After  an  in- 
terval of  \i  months,  those  who  had  gone  out  by  rotation  are  eligible  to  be  re-elected  for  the  ensuing 
4  years.  Tormerly,  no  person  who  had  been  in  the  Company's  civil  or  military  service  in  India  was 
eligible  to  be  elecicd  a  director  until  he  had  been  a  resident  in  England  2  years  after  quitting  the 
service  :  but  this  condition  no  longer  exists  ;  and  all  civil  or  military  servants  of  the  Company  in  India, 
supposing  they  are  otherwise  eligible,  may  be  chosen  directors  immediately  on  their  return  to  England 
provided  they  have  no  unsettled  accounts  with  the  Company  ;  if  so,  they  are  ineligible  for  2  years  after 
their  return,  unless  their  accounts  be  sooner  settled.  —  (.j  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  85.  \  28.)  "  The  directors  choose 
annually,  from  amongst  themselves,  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman.  I'hey  are  required  by  bv-laws 
to  meet  once  in  every  week  at  least ;  but  they  frequently  meet  oltener,  as  occasion  requires.  Not  less 
than  io  can  form  a  court.  Their  determinations  are  guided  by  a  majority  :  in  case  of  an  equality 
the  question  must  be  decided  by  the  drawing  of  a  lot  by  the  treasurer ;  upon  all  questions  of  importance* 
the  sense  of  the  court  is  taken  by  ballot.  The  Company's  officers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  receive  their 
appointments  immediately  from  thecourt ;  to  whom  they  are  responsible  for  thedue  and  faithful  discharge 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  patronage  is,  nevertheless,  so  arranged,  as  that  each  member  of  the 
court  separately  participates  therein. 

Secret  Committee.  —  The  principal  powers  of  the  court  of  directors  are  vested  in  a  secret  committee, 
forming  a  sort  of  cabinet  or  privy  council.  All  communications  of  a  confidential  or  delicate  nature 
between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Company  are  submitted,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  committee  ;  and  the  directions  of  the  Board,  as  to  political  affairs,  may  be  transmitted 
direct  to  India,  through  the  committee,  without  being  seen  by  the  other  directors.  The  secret  committee 
is  appointed  by  the  court  of  directors,  and  its  members  are  sworn  to  secresy. 

III.    East    Indies  (State  of  Society  in,  growing  Desiand    for  Engllsh   Goods, 
Trade,   Colonisation,  etc.). 

I.  Distinction  of  Castes  in  India.  Inaccuracy  of  the  Representations  as  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants being  unalterably  attached  to  ancient  Customs  and  Practices.  —  We  have  taken  occa- 
sion, in  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Ea.st  India  Company,  repeatedly  to 
notice  the  small  extent  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  its  agency.  It  has  been  contended, 
however,  that  this  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  deadening  influence  of  monopoly,  but  to 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  people  of  India.  A  notion  has  long  been  prevalent  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  that  the  Hindoos  are  a  race  unsusceptible  of  change  or  improve- 
ment of  any  sort ;  that  every  man  is  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  his  father,  and  can 
engage  in  none  else ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  simplicity  and  unalterableness  of  their 
hai)its,  they  never  can  be  consumers,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent,  of  foreign  com- 
modities. "  What  is  now  in  India,  has  always  been  there,  and  is  likely  still  to  continue." 
—  ( I{ohertson''s  Disquisition,  p.  202.)  The  Hindoos  of  this  day  are  said  to  be  the  same 
as  tlie  Hindoos  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  description  of  them  given  by 
Arrian  has  been  quoted  as  applying  to  their  actual  situation.  It  is  affirmed  that  they 
have  neither  improved  nor  retrograded;  and  we  are  referred  to  India  as  to  a  country 
in  which  the  institutions  and  manners  that  prevailed  3,000  years  ago  may  still  be 
found  in  their  pristine  purity  !  Tlie  President  de  Goguet  lays  it  down  distlnctlj',  in  his 
learned  and  invaluable  work  on  the  origin  of  laws,  arts,  and  sciences,  that  in  India 
"  every  trade  is  confined  to  a  ])articular  caste,  and  can  be  exercised  only  liy  those  whose 
jiarents  professed  it."  —  {^Oriyin  of  Laws,  Sfc.  Eng.  trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  24.)  Dr.  Robert- 
son says,  that  "  the  station  of  every  Hindoo  is  unalterably  fixed ;  his  destiny  is  irrevocable  ; 
and  the  walk  of  life  is  marked  out,  from  uhich  he  must  never  deviate."  —  {Disquisition  on 
India,  p.  199.)  The  same  opinions  arc  maintained  by  later  authorities.  Dr.  Tennant 
says,  that  "  the  whole  Indian  community  is  divided  into  4  great  classes ;  and  each 
class  is  stationed  between  certain  walls  of  separation,  which  are  impassable  by  the  purest 
virtue,  and  most  conspicuous  merit." — (Quoted  by  Mr.  Richards,  p.  6.)  This  unal- 
terable destiny  of  individuals  has  been  repeatedly  a.ssumed  in  the  despatches  and  official 
papers  put  forth  by  the  East  India  Company;  and  has  been  referred  to  on  all  occasions 
by  them  and  their  servants,  as  a  proof  that  the  depressed  and  miserable  condition  of  the 
natives  is  not  owing  to  misp,overiiinent,  or  to  the  weight  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  them; 
and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  materially  improving  their  condition,  or  of  making  them 
acquainted  with  new  art.s,  or  giving  tliem  new  habits,  so  long  as  the  institution  of  castes, 
and  tlic  prejudices  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  preserve  their  ascendancy  iniimpaired. 

But  notwithstanding  the  univer.sal  currency  which  the  opinions  now  referred  to  have 
ol)tained,  and  the  high  authority  by  whicli  they  are  supported,  they  are,  in  all  the  most 
essential  respects,  entirely  without  foundation  !  The  books  and  codes  of  the  Hindoos 
themselves,  and  the  minute  and  careful  observations  that  have  recently  been  made  on 
Indian  society,  have  shown  that  the  influence  ascribed  to  the  institution  of  castes  by  the 
ar.cients,  and  by  tlie  more  early  modern  travellers,  has  been  prodigiously  exaggerated. 
In  the  first  part  of  liis  excellent  work  on  India,  JVIr.  Rickards  has  established,  partly  by 
references  to  the  authoritative  books  of  the  Hindoos,  and  partly  by  his  own  obserA'ations, 
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aiia  those  of  Mr.  Colebrook,  Dr.  Heber,  ana  other  high  authorities,  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Hindoo  popuhition  may,  and,  in  fact,  does  engage  in  all  sorts  of  employ- 
ments. INIr.  llickards  has  further  shown,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of 
Indian  society  to  oppose  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  new  arts,  or  the 
spread  of  improvement ;  and  that  the  causes  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  people 
must  be  sought  for  in  other  circumstances  than  the  institution  of  castes,  and  the  nature 
of  Hindoo  superstition. 

The  early  division  of  the  population  into  the  4  great  classes  of  priests  (Brahmins), 
soldiers  (Cshatryas),  husbandmen  and  artificers  (Vaisyas),  and  slaves  (Sudras),  was 
maintained  only  for  a  very  short  period.  The  Hindoo  traditions  record  that  a  partial 
intermixture  of  these  classes  took  place  at  a  very  remote  epoch  ;  and  the  mixed  brood 
thence  arising  were  divided  into  a  vast  variety  of  new  tribes,  or  castes,  to  whom,  speaking 
generally,  no  employments  are  forbidden. 

"  The  emiiloymenfs,"  says  Mr.  Uickards,  "  aliowed  to  these  mixed  and  impure  castes,  maybe  said  to  be 
every  description  of  handicraft,  and  occupation,  for  which  (he  wants  of  human  society  have  created  a 
demand.  Thou^^  many  seem  to  talie  their  names  from  their  ordinary  trade  or  profession,  and  some  have 
duties  assignetl  them  too  low,  and  disgusting,  for  any  others  to  perform,  but  from  the  direst  necessity ; 
yet  no  employment,  generally  speaking,  is  forbidden  to  the  mixed  and  impure  tribes,  excepting  three  of 
the  prescribed  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  class ;  viz.  teaching  the  f'edas,  orticiating  at  a  sacrifice,  and  receiv- 
ing presents  from  a  pure.handed  giver;  which  three  are  exclusively  lirct/iminical." 

Mr.  Colebrook,  who  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  very  highest 
authorities,  as  to  all  that  respects  Indian  affairs,  has  a  paper  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  on  the  subject  of  castes.  In  this  paper,  Mr.  Colebrook  states  that 
the  Jatimala,  a  Hindoo  work,  enumerates  forty-two  mixed  classes  springing  from  the 
intercourse  of  a  man  of  inferior  class  with  a  woman  of  a  superior  class,  or  in  the  inverse 
order  of  the  classes.  Now,  if  we  add  to  these  the  number  that  must  have  sprung  from 
intermixture  in  the  direct  order  of  the  classes,  and  the  hosts  further  arising  from  the 
continued  intermixture  of  the  mixed  tribes  amongst  themselves,  we  shall  not  certainly 
be  disposed  to  dissent  from  IMr.  Colebrook's  conclusion,  "  that  the  subdivisions  of  these 
classes  liave  further  multiplied  distinctions  to  an  endless  variety." 

Mr.  Colebrook  has  given  the  following  distinct  and  accurate  account  of  the  pro- 
fessions and  em.ployments  of  the  several  classes  at  the  present  day.  It  forms  a  curious 
commentary  on  the  "  irrevocable  destiny"  of  Dr.  Robertson,  and  the  "  impassable  walls" 
of  Dr.  Tennant. 

"  A  Diahman,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  duties,  may  live  by  the  duty  of  a  soldier  ;  if  he  cannot  get  a  sub- 
sistence by  either  of  these  employments,  he  may  apply  to  tillage  and  attendance  on  cattle,  or  gain  a  com- 
petence by  traffic,  avoiding  certain  commodities.  A  i'shalrija  in  distress,  may  subsist  by  all  these  means  ; 
but  he  must  not  have  recourse  to  the  highest  functions.  In  seasons  of  distress,  a  further  latitude  is  given. 
The  i)ractice  of  medicine,  and  other  learned  professions,  painting,  and  other  arts,  work  for  wages,  menial 
service,  alms,  and  usury,  are  among  the  modes  of  suhsistenee  alicjweil  both  to  the  Brahman  and  (.'shatrya. 
A  I'aisi/a,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties,  may  descend  to  the  servile  acts  of  a  Su(/ra  :  and  a  Sudra, 
not  finding  employment  by  waiting  on  men  of  the  higher  classes,  may  subsist  by  handicrafts  ;  principally 
following  tho.se  mechanical  o])erations,  as  joinery  and  masonry,  and  practical  arts,  as  jiainting  and  writing, 
by  which  he  may  serve  men  of  superior  classes;  and  although  a  man  of  a  lower  class  is  in  general  re. 
stricled  from  the  acts  of  a  higher  class,  the  Sudra  is  expressly  permitted  to  become  a  trader,  or  a 
husbandman. 

"  Ucsides  the  particular  occupation  assigned  to  each  of  the  mixed  classes,  they  have  the  alternative  of 
following  that  profession,  which  regularly  belongs  to  the  class  from  whicli  they  derive  their  origin  on 
the  mother's  side  ;  those  at  least  have  such  an  option,  who  are  born  in  the  direct  order  of  the  classes. 
The  tniied  classes  are  also  permitted  to  subsist  by  any  of  t/ie  duties  of  a  Sudra,  tliat  is,  by  menial  service, 
by  handicrafts,  by  commerce,  and  agriculture.     Hence  it  appears,  that  almost  kvery  occupatio.n, 

THOl'(;ll    REGll.ARLY   IT  BE  THE   PBOFESSIO.\   OF  A   PARTICULAR   CUSS,   IS  OPE.N  TO  MOST  OTHER  CLASSES  ; 

and  that  the  limitations,  far  from  being  rigorous,  do  in  fact  reserve  only  the  peculiar  profession  of  the 
Brahman,  which  consists  in  teaching  the  Veda,  and  officiating  at  religious  ceremonies." 

"  We  have  thus,"  says  Mr.  Rickards,  by  whom  this  passage  has  been  quoted,  "  the  highest  existing 
authority  for  utterly  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Hindoo  community  '  being  diviiled  into  four 
castes  ; '  and  of  their  peculiar  prerogatives  being  guarded  inviolate  by  "  impassable  walls  of  separation.' 
If  is  also  clear  that  the  intermixture  of  castes  had  taken  place,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  at  the  time  when 
the  Dhcrma  Sastra  was  composed,  which  Sir  William  Jones  computes  to  be  about  HHO  years  B.  C. ;  for  the 
mixed  classes  are  specified  in  this  work,  and  it  also  refers,  in  many  places,  to  past  times,  anri  to  events 
which  a  course  of  time  only  could  have  brought  about.  The  origin  of  the  intermixture  is  therefore  lost 
in  the  remotest  and  obscurest  antiquity ;  and  having  been  carried  on  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  a  he. 
terogeneous  mzuss  is  every  where  presented  to  us,  in  these  latter  times,  without  a  single  example  in  any 
{(articular  state,  or  kingdom,  or  separate  portion  of  the  Hindoo  community,  of  that  quadruple  division  of 
castes,  which  has  been  so  confidently  insisted  upon. 

"  I  have  myself  seen  carpenters  of  five  or  six  different  castes,  and  as  many  different  bricklayers,  em- 
ployed on  the  same  building.  The  same  diversity  of  castes  may  be  observed  among  the  craftsmen  in  dock- 
yards, and  all  other  great  works  ;  and  those,  who  have  resided  for  any  time  in  the  principal  commercial 
cities  of  India,  must  be  sensible,  that  every  increasing  demand  for  labour,  in  all  itsdiH'ercnt  branches  and 
varieties  of  old  and  new  arts,  has  been  speedily  and  effectually  supplied,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  insti- 
tution of  castes  ;  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  forms  so  impassable  an  obstruction  to  the  advancement 
of  Indian  industry." 

2.   Growing  Demand  for  Enylish  Goods It  is  difficult  to  sup])osc  that  the  directors 

of  the  East  India  Com])any  should  not  have  been  early  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  the  opinions 
as  to  the  fixedness  of  Indian  habits.  So  far,  however,  as  we  know,  they  have  not, 
in  this  instance,  evinced  any  acquaintance  with  the  discoveries  of  their  servants.  On 
tlie  contrary,  in  all  the  discussions  that  took  i>lace  with  respect  to  the  oiieniiig  of  the 
trade  in  1814,   the  Company  invariably  contended  that  no  incrca.sc  of  trade  to  India 
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could  be  expected.  In  a  letter  of  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Robert  Dundas,  dated  13th  of  January,  1809,  it  is  stated,  that  the  small 
demand  for  foreign  commodities  in  India  "  results  from  the  nature  of  the  Indian  people, 
their  climate,  and  their  usages.  The  articles  of  first  necessity  their  own  country  fur- 
nishes more  abundantly  and  more  cheaply  than  it  is  possible  for  Europe  to  supply  them. 
The  laljour  of  the  great  body  of  the  common  people  only  enables  them  to  subsist  on  rice, 
and  to  wear  a  slight  covering  of  cotton  cloth  ;  they,  therefore,  can  purchase  none  of  the 
superfluities  we  cffer  them.  The  comparatively  few  in  better  circumstances,  restricted, 
like  the  rest,  by  numerous  religious  and  civil  customs,  of  which  all  are  remarkably  tena- 
cious, find  few  of  our  commodities  to  their  taste  ;  and  their  climate,  so  dissimilar  to  ours, 
renders  many  of  them  unsuitable  to  their  use ;  so  that  a  commerce  between  them  and  us 
cannot  proceed  far  upon  the  principle  of  supplying  mutual  wants.  Hence,  except 
woollens,  in  a  very  limited  degree,  for  mantles  in  the  cold  season,  and  metals,  on  a  scale 
also  very  limited,  to  be  worked  up  by  their  own  artisans  for  the  few  utensils  they  need, 
hardly  any  of  our  staple  commodities  find  a  vent  among  the  Indians  ;  the  other  exports 
which  Europe  sends  to  India  being  chiefly  consumed  by  the  European  population  there, 
and  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlers,  all  of  whom,  taken  col- 
lectively, form  but  a  small  body,  in  view  to  any  question  of  national  commerce." — 
{Papers  published  by  authority  of  the  East  India  Company,  1813,  p.  21.) 

The  volume  from  which  we  have  made  this  extract  contains  a  variety  of  passages  to 
the  same  effect.  So  confident,  indeed,  were  the  Company  that  they  had  carried  the  trade 
to  India  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  it  was  capable,  that  it  is  expressly  stated,  in 
resolutions  passed  in  a  general  court  held  at  the  India  House,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1813,  "  that  no  large  or  sudden  addition  can  be  made  to  the  amount  of  British  exports 
to  India  or  China  ;"  that  the  Company  had  suffered  a  loss  in  attempting  to  extend  this 
branch  of  their  trade ;  that  the  warehouses  at  home  were  glutted  with  Indian  com- 
modities for  which  there  was  no  demand ;  and  that  to  open  the  outports  to  the  trade 
would  be  no  other  than  "  a  ruinous  transfer  of  it  into  new  channels,  to  the  destruction 
of  immense  and  costly  establishments,  and  the  beggary  of  many  thousands  of  industrious 
individuals." 

Luckily,  however,  these  representations  were  unable  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the 
trade,  and  the  result  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  their  fallacy.  The  enterprise  and 
exertion  of  individuals  has  vastly  increased  our  exports  to  India  —  to  that  very  country 
which  the  Company  had  so  confidently  pronounced  was,  and  would  necessarily  continue 
to  be,  incapable  of  affording  any  additional  outlet  for  our  peculiar  products ! 

The  commercial  accounts  for  1812  and  1813  were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  fire 
at  the  Custom-house.  The  trade  to  India  was  opened  on  the  10th  of  April,  1814  ;  and 
in  that  year  the  declared  or  real  value  of  the  products  exported  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  countries  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  excepting  China,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  was  826,558/.,  and  by  the  private  traders,  1,048,132/.  In  1817,  the  Com- 
pany's exports  had  declined  to  638,382/.,  while  those  of  the  private  traders  had  increased 
to  2,750,333/.  ;  and  in  1828,  the  former  had  sunk  to  only  488,601/.,  while  the  latter  had 
increased  to  3,979,072/.,  being  more  than  double  the  total  exports  to  India,  as  well  by 
the  Company  as  by  private  traders,  in  1814  ! 

The  Company  have  stated,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  they  have  lost  a  verj'  large  sum 
in  attempting  to  extend  the  demand  for  British  woollens  in  India  and  China,  which, 
notwithstanding,    continues  very  limited.      But  in   their   efforts  to   force   the  sale  of 
woollens,  they  seem  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that  we  had  attained  to  great  excellency 
in   the   manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs,   the  article  principally  made  use  of  as  clothing  in 
Hindostan  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  India,  the  advantage 
we  derived  fiom  our  superior  machinery  might  enable  us  to  offer  cotton  stuffs  to  the 
natives  at  a  lower  price  than   they  could  afford  to  manufacture  them  for.      No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  trade  been  opened  to  private  adventurers,  than  this  channel  of  enter- 
prise was  explored  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that,  instead  of  bringing  cottons  from  India  , 
to  England,   the   former   has  become  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  markets  for  the  : 
cottons  of  the  latter.      We  question,  indeed,  whether,  in  the  whole  history  of  commerce, 
.nnother  equally  striking  example  can  be  produced  of  the  powerful  influence  of  com- 
petition in  opening  new  and  almost  boundless  fields  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  J 
commercial  enterprise.  I 

In  1814,  the  first  year  of  the  free  trade  to  India,  the  exports  of  cotton  amounted  to^ 
817,000  yards,  of  which  only  about  170,000  yards,  valued  at  17,778/.,  were  exported  by 
the  Company !     The  progress  of  the  trade  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement  — 
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Account  specifying  the  Quantities  of  the  printed  and  plain  Cotton  Stuffs,  the  declared  Value  of  all  Sorts 
of  manufactured  Cotton  Goods,  the  Quantity  of  Cotton  Twist  or  Yarn,  and  the  declarcil  Value  of  the 
same,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  to  all  Parts  of  the  East,  except  Chma,  each  Year  from  1814k. 


Years 

Cotton  Manufactures. 

Cotton  Twist.                         | 

1 

Printed. 

Plain. 

Declared  Value.* 

Twist. 

Declared  Value.     | 

\ 

Yardt. 

Yards. 

J? 

Ll». 

£ 

i       18U 

604,800 

213,408 

109,480 

8 

7 

1815 

8fi6,077 

489,399 

142,410 

1816 

991,147 

714,611 

160,534 

624 

190 

1817 

2,84«,705 

2,468,0-.H 

422,814 

2,704 

505 

1818 

2,25;7,6o5 

4,614,381 

700,892 

1,861 

455 

1819 

3,713,H01 

3,414,060 

461,268 

971 

138 

1820 

7,iOP,(iOO 

6,484.256 

834,118 

224 

24 

1S21 

9,715,374 

9,423;a^2 

1,084,440 

5,865 

805 

1822 

9,029,204 

11,712,6;59 

1,145,057 

22,200 

2,335 

1823 

9,431,700 

13,0+7,717 

1,128,468 

121,500 

16,993 

1824 

9,611,880 

14,8.08,515 

1,113,477 

105,350 

13,041 

ISO-; 

8,826,715 

14,201,496. 

1,036,871 

233,360 

35,345 

1826 

9,751 /,076 

15,248,781 

994,019 

918,587 

100,8114 

1827 

14,264,794 

27,295,286 

1,614,517 

3,063,668 

274,002 

1828 

12,410,220 

30,411,857 

1,621,560 

4,558,185 

388,888 

1829 

11,215,743 

32,893,931 

1,453,404 

2,927,476 

2a),552 

1830 

13,595,074 

4.3,481,156 

1,760,,';52 

4,689,570 

324,955 

1831 

14,569,583 

35,012,953 

1,419,995 

6,541,853 

483,762 

1832 

18,291,650 

39,276,511 

1,531,393 

4,295,4i.'7 

309.719 

The  East  India  Company  contributed  nothing  whatever  to  this  extraordinary  increase  of  the  cotton 
trade ;  their  exports  not  having  been  so  large  in  any  one  year  as  in  1814,  when  they  only  amounted  to  the 
inconsiderable  sum  already  mentioned. 

The  demand  for  several  other  articles  of  British  manufacture  has  recently  increased, 
though  not  in  the  same  unprecedented  manner  as  cotton,  with  considerable  rapidi'y. 
Notwitlistanding  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  immutability  of  Hindoo  habits,  the  lact 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  a  taste  for  European  products  and  customs  is  rapidly  spreading 
itself  over  India.  And  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  it  will  continue  to  gain  ground 
according  as  education  is  more  ditfused,  and  as  the  natives  become  better  acquainted 
with  our  language,  arts,  and  habits.  The  authenticity  of  Dr.  Heber's  statements  cannot 
be  called  in  question ;  and  there  are  many  passages  in  different  parts  of  his  Journal  that 
might  be  quoted  in  corroboration  of  what  has  now  been  stated.  Our  limits,  however, 
will  only  permit  us  to  make  a  very  few  extracts. 

"  Nor  have  the  religious  prejudices,  and  the  unchangeablenessof  the  Hindoo  habits,  been  less  exagge. 
rated.  Some  of  the  best  informed  of  their  nation,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  assure  me,  that  half  their 
most  remarkable  customs  of  civil  and  domestic  life  are  borrowed  from  their  Mohammedan  conquerors; 
and  al  present  there  is  an  obvious  ayid  increasing  disposition  to  imitate  the  English  in  every  thing,  which 
has  already  led  to  very  remarkable  changes,  and  will,  probably,  to  still  more  im])ortant.  The  wealthy 
natives  now  all  affi^ct  to  have  their  houses  decorated  with  Corinthian  pillars,  and  filled  with  English  fur- 
niture ;  they  drive  the  i)est  horses  and  the  most  dasliing  carriages  in  Calcutta ;  many  of  them  speak 
English  fluently,  and  are  tolerably  read  in  English  literature  ;  and  the  childrenof  oneof  our  friends  1  saw 
one  day  dressed  in  jackets  and  trowsers,  with  round  hats,  shoes,  and  stockings.  In  the  Bengalee  news- 
papers, of  which  there  are  two  or  three,  politics  are  canvassed  with  a  bias,  as  I  am  told,  inclined  to 
Whiggism;  and  one  of  their  leading  men  gave  a  great  dinner,  not  long  since,  in  honour  of  the  Spanish 
revolution :  among  the  lower  orders  the  same  feeling  shows  itself  more  beneficially  in  a  growing  neglect 
of  caste."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  306.) 

"  To  say  that  the  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans  are  deficient  in  any  essential  feature  of  a  civilised  people,  is 
an  assertion  which  T  can  scarcely  suppose  to  be  made  by  any  who  have  lived  with  them ;  their  manners 
are  at  least  as  pleasing  and  courteous  as  those  in  the  corresponding  stations  of  life  among  ourselves  ;  their 
houses  are  larger,  and,  according  to  their  wants  and  climate,  to  the  full  as  convenient  as  ours  ;  their  ar- 
chitecture is  at  least  as  elegant;  nor  is  it  true  that  in  the  mechanic  aits  they  are  inferior  to  the  genera. 
run  of  European  nations.  Where  they  fall  short  of  us,  [which  is  chieHy  in  agricultural  implements,  and 
the  mechanics  of  common  life,)  they  are  not,  so  far  as  1  have  understood  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France 
surpassed  in  any  degree  by  the  people  of  those  countries.  Their  goldsmiths  and  weavers  produce  as 
beautiful  fabrics  as  our  own  ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  true  that  they  are  obstinately  wedded  to  their  old  pat- 
terns, that  they  show  an  anxiety  to  imitate  our  models,  and  do  imitate  them  very  successfully.  The  ships 
built  by  native  artists  at  Bombay  are  notoriously  as  good  as  any  which  sail  from  London  or  Liverpool. 
The  carriages  and  gigs  which  they  supply  at  Calcutta  are  as  handsome,  though  not  as  durable,  as  those 
of  Long  Acre.  In  the  little  town  of  Mnnghyr,  3(K)  miles  from  Calcutta,  I  had  pistols,  double-barrelled 
guns,  and  different  pieces  of  cabinet  work,  brought  down  to  my  boat  lor  sale,  which  in  outward  Ibrni  (tor 

I  know  no  further)  nobody  but  perhaps  Mr. could  detect  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin  ;  and  at  Delhi 

in  the  shop  of  a  wealthy  native  jeweller,  1  found  brooches,  ear-rings,  snuffboxes,  &c.  of  the  latest  models 
(so  far  as  I  am  a  judge),  and  ornamented  with  French  devices  and  mottos." —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  382.) 

As  Bishop  Heber  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  India,  he  found  the  same  taste  as  in 
Calcutta,  for  European  articles  and  for  luxuries,  to  prevail  every  where  among  the  natives. 
Of  Benare.s,  he  writes  as  follows:  — 

"  But  wh.at  surprised  me  still  more,  as  I  penetrated  further  into  it,  were  the  large,  lofly,  and  handsome 
dwelling-houses,  the  beauty  and  apparent  richness  of  the  goods  exposed  in  the  bazaars,  and  the  evident 
hum  of  business.  Benares  is  in  fact  a  very  industrious  and  wealthy,  as  well  as  a  very  holy  city.  It  is  the 
great  mart  where  the  shawls  of  the  north,  the  diamonds  of  the  south,  and  the  muslins  of  Dacca  and  the 
eastern  provinces  centre ;  and  it  has  very  considerable  silk,  cotton,  and  fine  woollen  manufactories  of  its 
own  ;  while  English  hardware,  swords,  shields,  and  spears,  from  Lucknow  and  Monghyr,  and  titose  Eu/- 
riipcan  luxuries  and  elegancies  which  arc  daily  becoming  more  popular  in  India,  circulate  from  hence 
through  Bundlecund,  Gorruckpoor,  Ncpaul,  and  other  tracts  which  are  removed  from  the  main  artery  of 
the  Ganges."  —  (Vol  1.  p.  289.)  ' 


•  Including  lace,  hoiiery,  and  small  ware*. 
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Proceeding  still  further  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  when  at  Nusseerabad, 
distant  above  1,000  miles  from  Calcutta,  the  bishop  continues  his  Journal  in  the  same 
strain  ;   viz. 

"  European  articles  are,  at  Nusseerabad  *,  as  might  be  expected,  very  dear ;  the  shops  are  kept  by  a 
Greek  and  two  Parsees  from  Bombay  :  they  had  in  their  Hst  all  the  usual  items  of  a  Calcutta  warelu/usc. 
English  cotton  cloths,  both  white  and  printed,  are  to  be  met  witli  commonly  in  wear  among  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  may,  I  learned  to  my  surprise,  be  bought  best  and  cheapest,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  hard, 
ware,  crockery,  writing-desks,  &c.,  at  I'allee,  a  large  town  and  celebrated  mart  in  Marwar,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  several  days'  journey  west  of  Joudpoor,  where,  till  very  lately,  no  European  was  known  to 
have  penetrated."  —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  SG.) 

As  to  the  character  of  the  Hindoos,  their  capacity,  and  even  anxious  desire  for  im- 
provement, the  bishop's  testimony  is  equally  clear  and  decided ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  of 
pre-eminent  importance,  the  reader's  attention  is  requested  to  the  following  statements  :  — 

"  In  the  schools  which  have  been  lately  established  in  this  part  of  the  empire,  of  which  there  r.re  at 
present  9  established  by  the  Church  Missionary,  and  11  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  ScK-icties,  some 
very  unexpected  facts  have  occurred.  As  all  direct  attempt.*  to  convert  the  children  are  disclaimed,  the 
parents  send  them  without  scruple.  But  it  is  no  less  sfringe  than  true,  that  there  is  no  objection  made 
to  the  use  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  a  class-book ;  that  so  long  as  the  teachers  do  not  urge  them 
to  eat  what  will  make  them  lose  their  caste,  or  to  be  baptised,  or  to  curse  their  country's  gods,  they  readily 
consent  to  every  thing  else ;  and  not  only  Mussulmans,  but  Brahmins,  stand  by  with  pcrlcct  coolness,  and 
listen  sometimes  with  apparent  interest  and  pleasure,  while  the  scholars,  by  the  road  side,  are  reading  the 
stories  of  the  creation  and  of  Jesus  Christ."  —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  290.) 

"  Hearing  all  I  had  heard  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  I  certainly  did  not  at  all 
expect  to  find  that  the  common  people  would,  not  only  without  objection,  but  with  the  greatest  thankful- 
ness, send  their  children  to  schools  on  Bell's  system  ;  and  they  seem  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages 
conferred  by  writing,  arithmetic,  and,  above  all,  by  a  knowledge  of  English.  Tliere  are  now  in  Calcutta, 
and  the  surrounding  villages,  20  boys'  schools,  containing  60  to  120  each  ;  and  23  girls',  each  of  25  or  SO." 
—  (Vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

"  In  the  same  holy  city  (Benares)  I  visited  another  college,  founded  lately  by  a  wealthy  Hindoo  banker, 
and  intrusted  by  him  to  the  management  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  which,  besides  a  gramma, 
tical  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  language,  as  well  as  Persian  and  Arabic,  fhe  senior  boy?  could  [lass 
a  good  examination  in  English  grammar,  in  Hume's  History  of  England,  Joyce's  Scientilic  Dialogues,  the 
use  of  the  globes,  and  the  principal  facts  and  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel;  most  of  them  writing  ij^'auti- 
fully  in  the  Persian,  and  very  tolerably  in  the  English  character,  and  excelling  most  boys  I  have  met  with 
in  the  accuracy  and  readiness  of  their  arithmetic." —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  CSS.) 

"  The  different  nations  which  I  have  seen  in  India,  (for  it  is  a  great  mistalce  to  suppose  that  all  India 
is  peopled  by  a  single  race,  or  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  disparity  between  the  inhabitants  of  Guzer.it, 
Bengal,  the  Dooab,  and  the  Deccan,  both  in  language,  manners,  and  physiognomy,  as  between  any  lour 
nations  in  Europe,)  have,  of  course,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  vices  which  must  be  expected  to  at- 
tend on  arbitrary  government,  a  demoralising  and  absurd  religion,  and  tin  all  the  independent  states,  and 
in  some  of  the  districts  which  are  partially  subject  to  the  British)  a  laxity  of  law,  and  an  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  intestine  feuds  and  habits  of  plunder.  'J'he  general  character,  however,  has  much  which 
is  extremely  pleasing  to  me  ;  they  are  brave,  courteous,  intelligent,  and  most  eager  alter  knowledge  and 
improvement,  with  a  remarkable  talent  for  the  sciences  of  geometry,  astronomy,  See.,  as  well  as  for  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In  all  these  points  they  have  had  great  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  both 
from  the  want  of  models,  instruments,  and  elementary  instruction  ;  the  indisposition,  or  rather  the  horror, 
entertained,  till  lately,  by  many  among  their  European  masters,  for  giving  them  instruction  of  any  kind ; 
and  now  from  the  real  difficulty  which  exists  of  translating  works  of  science  into  languages  which  have 
no  corresponding  terms."  —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  409.) 

Even  if  our  space  permitted,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  add  to  these  extracts.  The 
fiicts  and  circumstances  now  mentioned,  must,  we  think,  satisfy  every  one  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  Indian  society,  in  the  institution  of  c.xstes  as  at  present  existing, 
or  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives,  to  hinder  them  from  advancing  in  the  career 
of  civilisation,  commerce,'  and  wealth.  "  It  may  safely  be  asserted,"  says  ]\Ir.  Hamilton, 
"  that  with  so  vast  an  extent  of  fertile  soil,  peopled  by  so  many  millions  of  tractable  and 
industrious  inhabitants,  Hindostan  is  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  world  with  any 
species  of  tropical  merchandise  j  the  production,  in  fact,  being  only  limited  by  the 
demand." 

3.    Trade  ivith  India The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  extending  the  commerce 

with  India  does  not  consist  in  any  indisposition  on  tlie  part  of  the  natives  to  purcliase  our 
commodities,  but  in  the  difficulty  under  which  they  are  placed  of  furnishing  equivalents  for 
them.  This,  however,  is  rather  a  factitious  than  a  real  difficulty.  It  results  more  from 
tlie  discriminating  duties  laid  on  several  articles  of  Indian  produce,  than  from  their  being, 
in  any  res|)eft,  unsuitable  for  our  markets.  Instead  of  adniiltiiig  all  the  articles  raised 
in  the  different  dependencies  of  the  emi)ire  for  home  consumption  on  the  same  terms,  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  give  a  marked  preference  to  those  raised  in  the  West  Indies.  AVe 
confess,  however,  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  discover  any  grounds  on  which  to  vin- 
dicate .su<fli  preference.  The  protection  which  every  just  government  is  bound  to  afford 
to  all  cla.sses  of  its  subjects,  cannot  vary  with  the  varying  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude under  which  they  happen  to  live.  And  as  no  one  denies  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Bengal  are,  as  well  as  those  of  Dcmerara  or  .Jamaica,  liege  subjects  of  the  Uritish 
crown,  it  does  seem  quite  at  variance  with  every  fair  principle,  to  treat  them  worse  than 
the  West  Indians,  by  imposing  higher  duties  on  their  produce  when  brouglit  to  our 
markets. 

Tlie  following  Tables  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  trade  with  India  since  the 
relaxation  of  tlie  monopoly  in  1814,  and  particularly  during  the  3  years  ending  with 
1832:  — 

^  Nusseerabad,  sie.ir  Ajmerc,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rajepoot  country. 
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An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  between  Great  Britain  and  all  Places  Eastward  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (excepting  China);  distinguisliing  the  Private  Trade  from  that  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  each  Year,  from  1814  to  the  latest  Period  to  which  the  same  can  be  made  up. 


Years. 

Value  of  Imports  into  Great  Britain,  from  all  Places 
JiastwardoflheCapi-ofCood  llope(eic.pt  China), 
accordim;  to  the  Vrices  at  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Sales  in  the  resjiective  Years. 

Value  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  all  Places 
Eastward  of  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope  icxcepi  Cluna), 
according  to  the  Declarations  of  the  Exporters. 

By  the  East 
India  Company. 

Private  Trade. 

Total  Imports. 

By  the  East 
India  Company. 

PriTate  Trade. 

Total  Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1814 

4,208,079 

4,435,196 

8,643,275 

826,558 

1,048,132 

1,874,690 

1815 

3,016,556 

5,119,iill 

8,136,167 

996,248 

1,569,513 

2,565,761 

1816 

2,02",;(I3 

4,402,082 

6,429,785 

633,546 

1,955,909 

2,589,455 

1817 

2,*J  v-" 

'.',.1 1  i  ,:',.o 

6,865,586 

638,382 

2,750,333 

3,388,715 

1818 

2,.:;i'-.'  -' 

.  ,  '-:.i  1.4 

9,206,147 

55-i,S^-, 

3,018,779 

3,572,164 

1819 

l,!'•^-,l   1 

t,i' '  ■,  .11/ 

6,615,768 

760,508 

1,586,575 

2,347,083 

1820 

1,75 /,ij7 

4,-di,."Sy 

5,958,526 

971,096 

2,066,815 

3,037,911 

1821 

1,743,733 

3,031,413 

4,775,146 

887,619 

2,656,776 

3,544,395 

1822 

1,092,329 

2,6.' 1,334 

3,713,663 

606,089 

2,838,354 

3,444,443 

1823 

1,587,078 

4,344,973 

5,932,051 

458,550 

2,957,705 

3,416,2.55 

.1824 

1,194.753 

4,410,.S47 

5,60.'),  100 

654,783 

2,841,795 

3,496,578 

1825 

1,462,692 

4,7!  6,083 

6,178,775 

S98,.'")53 

2,574,6iiO 

3,173,213 

1826 

1,520,060 

5,210,865 

6,730,926 

990,964 

2,480,588 

3,471,552 

1827 

1,612,480 

4,068,5,7 

."5,681,017 

805,610 

3,8,;0,580 

4,636,190 

1828 

1,930,107 

5,13  1,073 

7,065,180 

488,601 

3,979,072 

4,467,673 

1829 

1,593,442 

4,624,842 

6,218,284 

434,586 

3,665,678 

4,100,264 

1830 

1,593,566 

4,08,),505 

5,679,071 

195,3<H 

3,891,917 

4,087.311 

1831 

1,«4,372 

4,2i)5,4J8 

S,72!i,810 

146,480 

3,4S8,571 

3,635,051 

183'/ 

1,107,787 

5,229,311 

6,337,098 

149,193 

3,601,093 

3,750,286 

An  Account  of  the  Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  all  Places  Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(excepting  China),  distinguishing  between  those  made  by  the  East  India  Company  and  those  made  by 
private  Traders  during  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1832.  —  (From  Pari.  Paper,  No.  425.  Sess.  1833.)' 


East 

India 

Company 


Alo«s 

Asafoetida 

Benjamin 

Borax 

Camphire,  unrefined 

Canes,     Tiz.    rattans 

ground)         -         -  I  _ 
Cott'ee      -  .  -  lbs. 

Cotton    piece   goods,   white 

calicoes  and  muslins,  pes. 
Cotton    piece    goods,    dyed 

cotton  &  grass  cloths,  pes 


(not 


lbs. 


, —  jloths 

Cardamoms 

Cassia  buds 

Cassia  lignea 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Cotton  wool 

Pye  (c  hard!  ebony,      tons 

woods,  viz.  J  red  Sanders, 
Elephants'  teeth         -    cwt. 
tialls        -  .        -      _ 

Ginger  -  -      

"uin,  nnimi  and  copal,   lbs. 

Arabic  •  -  cwt. 

Lac  dye,  lac  lake,  and  cake 


lac" 


lbs 


Shell  l.tc  and  seed  lac  — 
Ktick  lac  -  -    _ 

Hemp  .  .  cwt. 

Nutmegs  .  .  lbs. 

Oil,  castor        -  -    — 

Cocoa  nut  .       -  cwt, 

of  mace  &  nutmef^,  Ibs.o/. 

Olibanum  -         .   cwt. 

Pqiper,  of  all  sorts        -  lbs. 

Hides,  untanned  -  cwt. 

Indigo  .  .  lbs. 

M.idder  root        -  -  cwt. 

Mother  o'pearl  shells,  rh.lbs, 
Musk  -  -        -OZ. 

Rhubarb  -  -  lbs. 

Kice,  nut  in  the  husk,    cwt, 
-  the  husk        -      -  bush. 
Safllower  -  -  cwt. 

WO  -  -       .     _ 

,^-iltpetre         -  -    _ 

.Senna        .  .        .  lbs. 

Silk,  raw ,  wa.sie,  &  rtoss,  — 

IManufictured,  viz. 

Bandana  handkerchiefs 

and  romals       -  piecei 

Crap  ■,  in  pieces        — 

Crape  shawls,  scarf,  and 

goun-pieccsand  hand 

kt-rchiefs         .  numb 

I       Tatrali.~i,and  other  silks_ 

!  in  jilectii  -  pieces 

Soap  .  .     cwt 

Spirits,  viz.  arr.nck,  Imp.gall 

I  Sugar,  unreiined        -    cwt 

Tortoise.^ihcll,  rough  -  lbs. 
Turmeric  -  .  _ 
Vermilion  -      .  


171,2S3 
47,538 


Trade. 


51,065 

27,4'.i8 

273,6S2 

'.(,414,562 
7,025,799 


620,333 


44,'J-^g 
1,020,963 


6,173 
1 18,S5S 


205,025 

573,581 

41,».Vj 

86,75S 

831, 5(96 

44<l 

3, 198 

11,892,556 

1,301 

14 

1,602 

1  ,.'i61 

1,234 


485,269 

649,636 

37,595 

14,130 

45,059 

44 1  ,'il. 

6,484 

466,1 

4,181 

2,74'^,224 

.'>,104 

6,772,516 

12,962 

992 

4  65,5a  1 

3,320 

1.'>7,21I 

125,481 

2I,U48 

2,170 

2,6lil 

98,774 

176,.'>93 

715,'.i68 


2,356 
II 
41,419 
660,729 
14,574 
.32,1S9 
1,867,764 


51,065 
8,722 

27,4'.;8 
172,64  i 
273,682 

2,414 
7,0'25,799 


East 

India 

Company 


206,020 


252,563 

,573,581 

41,0.35 

S6,7.'>8 

831,296 

449,656 

3,r~ 

12,512,889 

1,301 

14 

1,602 

1,561 

1,269 

55,651 

1,UC2 

485,269 

619,636 

37,.'>95 

14,13(1 

45,05y 

441,275 

6,484 

466,15 

4,1    - 

2,742,224 

5,1()» 

7,926,857 

12,962 

992 

46.V'91 

3,320 

157,211 

125,487 

21,948 

2,170 

2,661 

143,702 

176,593 

1,736,231 


8,529 
II 
41,419 
779,08^ 
11,57 
.32.189 
1,867,764 


Trade. 


East         t>  •     . 

India         Private 

Company,     '^"'i'^' 


20,30, 
892 

83,879 
18S,'241 
106,979 


15,900 


136,731 
854,671 
72,800 
171,720 
392,789 
2-22,991 
124,607 
446,930!25,366,643 
III 


2,173 
1,031 

8.50 

190,274 

2,189 


«nS,S35 


1 ,070,464 
1,781,978 


28,818 
1,088,973 


I'oi  J  V.ilue  of  I 


149,1441 
11. 

no,  .„ 

343,373 

3,535 

651,14 

761 

5,057,776 

3,376 

5,223,'268 

40,921 

2,571 

510,(92 

3,11 
133,462 
1.3.3,8X7 
33A''3 
2,136 
2,2.'.3 
141,901 
200,H!)0 
636,677 


20,3051 
892, 

83,879 
188,241 
106,979 


17,367     - 

168,838'  11,126 
8.54,671 
72,8001 
171,720; 
392,7891 
222,9S1I 
121,607' 
25,813,573  2,586,115 

ml   - 

65  - 

2,173  - 

1,031;  - 

S50l  - 

190,274i  - 

2,489|  - 

753,252'    - 
1,146,1281    - 
149,144      - 
1 1 ,735     - 
1 10,o3y;    . 
543,373     - 
3,335     . 
651,14:     . 
76l|    . 
6.128,240     . 
3,376!     . 
7,005,246  1,731,898 
4  0,92 1 1 
2,671 
510,49'2 
3,447 
133,46'2 
1.3.3,887^ 
33,553; 
2,4.36i 
2,2531 
170,7221 
200,990i 
1,725,650 


7,911 

647,972 

5,472 

.30,<J02 

1,292,028 

10,923 

201,279 

7,911 
750,448 

.30,!I02 

1, -292,028 

10,9-23 

203,460[ 

-49,512 
727,175 


92,-l-J3 
150,<y5 
203,734 


216,l00|      227,226 
JJ,MI7 

;/,2i,s 

,   ....        j5,i73 
996,36s       9!i(:,3(,S 


1,6141 
3,089  35 
70| 

149 
1,010 

867 
2,509 
>,290 
i,693 


,oio| 


459,379 

1,070,261 
3I9..373 
64,910 
i2.-.,4  .6 
257,3:>7 
10,660 
264,  II 

5,.%o.; 

4,6.30,475 

10,7.39 

4,479.;.U7 

72,0-22 

721,527 
8,l'2!l 

1 1 5, -23 7 

171,51:0 
19,744 
5,.556| 
3,3771 

180,026 

464,917 
1.087,644    1, 


lo.cbo 
3,506 

i.r-Mr.:- 

10,V.39 

5,2ll,h95 

;-/,ll-22 

3:.  I 

7-:i.-'-27 
i*,r29 

ll.'-,'A'7 
l)l,.'liO 
1 9,-.  14 


2-29,.-.3.'< 
461.9.7 
,814,811, 


148,310'    2n,r,s; 


11,469 

4,525 

20,591 
703,137 
26,642 
39,004 
1,004 ,0|.-i 
1 ,926 


208,719       208,719 


^IiTir.'ll'.-..^?Ij^t!g?.  ■J/'^'^':lJ.'.'':7».'','-:i>'3.'r'!Zl-«-^9i.438'  5,729,810  1,107.787  ■V22'.i>311    ^..-'^T.^jiS 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantities  and  declared  Values  of  the  various  Articles  exported  from  Great  Britain 
to  all  Places  Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (except  China),  distinguishing  between  those  made 
by  the  East  India  Company,  and  those  made  by  private  Traders,  during  the  Three  Years  ending  with 
1832.  —  tErom  the  I'ari.  taper.  No.  4ii5.  Sess.  J8330 


Articles. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

East 
India 
Comp. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

East 
India 
Comp. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

East 
India 
Comp. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

Apothecary  wares 

Declared  value  L, 

10,588 

9,642 

20,230 

6,582 

6,169 

12.751 

6.967 

9.778 

16,745 

Apparel 

4,3.i« 

28,224 

32,576 

1,895 

27,362 

29,257 

9,271 

23.477 

32,74s 

Beer  and  ale              -    tuns 

. 

3,473 

3,473 

26 

3,144 

3,170 

. 

4.737 

4,737 

Declared  value  /.. 

. 

71,31.4 

71,364 

390 

60,405 

60,795 

. 

87,606 

87,106 

Books,  primed            -    cwt. 

40 

703 

743 

6 

823 

829 

13 

1,032 

1,045 

Declared  value  L. 

1,143 

19,504 

20,617 

259 

23,016 

23,275 

237 

27.189 

27,426 

Brass            -              -    cwt. 

10 

2.)2 

242 

5 

164 

169 

45 

124 

169 

Declared  value  L. 

90 

2,145 

2,235 

4U 

1,241 

1,284 

393 

1,005 

1,398 

Cabinet  and  u  pholsterv  wares 

Declared  valu.'  L. 

. 

3,525 

•3,525 

2,019 

2,019 

47 

3,098 

3,145 

Carriages              -    number 

. 

1,13 

1 33 

- 

137 

137 

SO 

80 

Declared  value  L. 

. 

1I,>>35 

11,835 

9,382 

9,382 

. 

5,450 

5,430 

Coals           -               -    tons 

1,877 

2,11.6 

4,0 13 

2,013 

3,013 

5.056 

1,926 

4,547 

6,473 

Declared  value  /-, 

ii,538 

1 ,1)53 

3,591 

id,514 

2,555 

4,S69 

1,S70 

3,898 

5,768 

Cochineal          -           -    lbs. 

44,329 

44,.i29 

. 

34,676 

34,1,76 

29,588 

29,5.S8 

Declared  value  L. 

. 

21,056 

21,056 

. 

13,870 

13,870 

11,095 

11,095 

Colours  for  uainters 

Declireil  value  /.. 

679 

14,434 

15,113 

S91 

8,573 

9,464 

1.150 

11,951 

13>101 

Copi«r,unwrou-ht,  in  bricks 

and  pigs                 -    cwt. 
Declared  value  L. 

46,807 

46,807 

49,359 

49,.359 

2,639 

43,710 

"16,349 

200,050 

200,050 

204,936 

204,956 

11,180 

178,036 

189,216 

Wrought,    of      all 

sorts          -          -    cwt. 

1,028 

43,1  S6 

44,2U 

714 

.35,216 

35,930 

243 

40,548 

40,791 

Declared  value  L. 

5,0  J8 

195,098 

200,156 

3,500 

153,5.34 

157,0.34 

1,232 

173,876 

175,108 

Cordage          -           -    cwt. 

441 

911 

1,352 

1,405 

1,595 

3,000 

285 

5,751 

6,036 

Declared  value  L. 

1,101 

2,187 

3,2S8 

3,270 

3,645 

6.915 

602 

10.524 

11,126 

Cotton  manufactures  (Hrit.) 

Calicoes,    &c.,    white  or 

plain           -        -    :rards 

7,500 

37,555,fi87 

37,563,187 

10,410 

28,639,567 

28,649,977 

6,414 

34,077.810 

.34,084,224 

Declared  value  /.. 

240 

1,008,865 

1,009,105 

320 

726,386 

726,706 

268 

818,921 

819,189 

Ditto*   printed,    checked. 

stamed,  or  dyed   -  yards 

2,600 

13,426,203 

I3,428,S03 

890 

13,971,220 

13,972,110 

17,907,088 

17,907,0SS 

Declared  value  L. 

160 

535,951 

536,111 

71 

471,617 

471,688 

- 

531.654 

531,654 

Muslins,  &c.,     white    or 

plain        ■            -    yards 

5,917,969 

5,917,969 

6,3r,2,976 

6,362,976 

- 

5.192,287 

5,192,2.87 

Decl.^red  value  L. 

- 

185,9  10 

185,910 

- 

179,1,52 

179,652 

143,140 

145,140 

Ditto,    printed,    checked. 

stained,  or  dyed  -  yards 

. 

166,271 

166,271 

■ 

597,473 

597,473 

384,562 

584,562 

Declared  value  £,. 

. 

7,562 

7,562 

. 

22,579 

22,579 

. 

14,168 

14,168 

Hosiery,  and  small  wares 

Declared  value  L. 

149 

21,685 

21,835 

90 

19,280 

19,370 

. 

23,242 

23,242 

Ag^reftate  value  of  British 

cotton  manufactures 

Declared  value  L. 

549 

1,760,003 

1,760,552 

481 

1,419,514 

1,419,995 

268 

1,531,125 

1 ,531 ,393 

Cotton  twisi  and  yam   -  lbs. 

38 

4,689,532 

4,689,570 

6,541,853 

6.541,8.'i3 

169 

4,295,258 

4,295,427 

Declared  value  L. 

1 

324,954 

324,955 

483,762 

483,762 

12 

309,719 

309,731 

Cotton  manufac  ures  (f^.) 

square  yards- 

> 

.2,885 

2,885 

. 

7,806 

7,806 

value  Z-.- 

114 

114 

1 

1 

991 

,"1 

Decl-ired  value  Z-.- 

. 

258 

25S 

. 

327 

327 

. 

991 

»S.I 

Earthenware    of   all     sorts 

pieces 
Declared  value  L 

42,000 

1,245,800 

1,287,800 

27,000 

1,25.3,525 

1,280,525 

6,900 

2,087,339 

2,094,239 

429 

20,072 

20,501 

312 

17,209 

17,521 

82 

27,004 

27,036 

Glass     -    Declared  value  L. 

1,746 

102,870 

101,616 

2,354 

100,069 

102,423 

1,060 

100,087 

101,147 

Guns  and  pistols    -  number 

1!,3WI 

1 ,400 

3,700 

1,420 

478 

1,898 

820 

8,219 

9,0.39 

Declared  value  L. 

4,2S1 

5,100 

9,384 

1,583 

3,640 

b.llZ 

1.416 

11,257 

12,673 

Haberdashery  ,md  millinery 

Declared  value  L. 

112 

25,367 

25,479 

20 

20,862 

20,882 

16 

29,543 

29,559 

Hardwares  and  cutlery 

Declared  value  L. 

9,030 

72,013 

81,W3 

10,352 

50,690 

61,042 

11,264 

71,025 

82,289 

Hats  of  all  sorts       -    dozens 

1,222 

2,232 

3,151 

980 

2,014 

2,994 

1,001 

2,791 

3,792 

Declared  v.ilue  L. 

1,817 

13,540 

15,387 

1,471 

9,376 

10,847 

1,604 

12,760 

]4,.364 

Iron,  bar  and  bolt       -    tons 

43 

12,290 

12,.333 

93 

11,755 

11,848 

30 

17,400 

17,130 

Declared  value  /.. 

376 

86,958 

87,314 

980 

79,258 

80,238 

272 

103,765 

104,037 

cast  and  wrought  cwt. 

5,980 

69,616 

75,596 

10,402 

75,987 

86,389 

2,495 

58,854 

61,349 

Declarid  value  £.. 

7,341 

50,231 

57,572 

12,621 

50,628 

.63,252 

2,740 

37,916 

40,656 

Lace  and  tliread  of  gold  and 

silver           -            -     lbs. 

163 

557 

720 

96 

212 

308 

187 

474 

661 

Declared  value  L. 

1,455 

4,661 

6,116 

786 

1,077 

2,463 

1,465 

2,944 

4,4119 

Lead  and  shot             -    tons 

31 

1,226 

1,260 

52 

1,280 

IA'2 

61 

1,565 

,l'^'\\ 

Declared  value  L. 

487 

16,507 

.16,994 

719 

16,432 

17,151 

827 

18,986 

19,813 

Leather  and  -addlery 

Declired  value/,. 

^  1,345 

49,051 

30,396 

3,671 

18,367 

22,038 

1,505 

22,709 

24,214 

Linen  manuf.u-tures 

Declared  value  L. 

2,077 

21,211 

23,288 

1,611 

23,724 

25,335 

5,341 

43.715 

49,056 

Machinery    and    mill. work 
Declared  value  L. 

7,384 

21,10.' 

28,489 

3,092 

10,340 

13.432 

3,601 

11.523 

15.174 

Military    stores  not    other- 

wise described 

Declared  value  L, 

5,983 

494 

6,387 

1.081 

221 

1,302 

128 

115 

243 

Musical  instrumentJi 

Declared  value  L. 

294 

12,060 

\i^:a 

240 

8,951 

9,194 

io2 

7/)85 

7,337 

Opium           -                -    lbs. 

. 

21,890 

2 1 ,890 

5,483 

5,483 

Declared  value  /.. 

16,418 

16,418 

4,524 

4,524 

Ordnance,  of  brass  and  iron 

223 

116 

339 

224 

5 

229 

34 

23 

57 

DecLared  value  £,. 

8,140 

730 

8,870 

3,286 

140 

3,426 

816 

130 

946 

Plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery 

and  watches 

Declared  value  L. 

10,025 

44, .370 

51,395 

2,333 

-38,208 

40,541 

33,778 

33,778 

Provisions,  declared  value  L. 

7,889 

2IA47 

29,2.36 

7,931 

16,151 

21,082 

"  10.992 

21,454 

32,446 
36,743 
3,521 

Quicksilver                   -    lbs. 

1 53.94  S 

1.53,948 

95,702 

95,702 

36,743 

Declared  value  L. 
Silk  manufactures 

De<-lared  value  h. 

- 

14,112 

14,112 

8,972 

8,972 

- 

3,521 

. 

9,873 

9,873 

1,083 

8,015 

9,008 

45 

25,1.59 

25,204 
1,316 

Soap  and  candies        -    cwt. 

619 

866 

1 ,185 

'      4«5 

830 

1,235 

2 

1,314 

Declared  value  L. 

1,845 

3,889 

5,7.34 

1,318 

3,657 

4,975 

4 

5,207 

5,211 
37,199 
21,093 

Spelter,  fi>reiBn          -    cwt. 
Declared  value  L. 

. 

62,376 
32,717 

62  ,.376 
.32,747 

49,964 
27,180 

49,961 
27,180 

■ 

37,499 
21,093 

Spirits,  British        -    g-iHons 

. 

3,632 

3,6.32 

.- 

6,001 

6,001 

6,289 

6,289 
2,362 

Declared  value  L. 

. 

1 ,780 

1.7S0 

. 

2,121 

2,121 

2,362 

Spirits,  foreign       -    gallons 

99,453 

99,153 

, 

128,174 

128,174 

. 

■  108,581 

208,58 1 
32.032 

declared  value  L. 

12,072 

12,072 

• 

19^310 

19,310 

■ 

32,032 
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Exports  —  continued. 


Articles. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832.                    1 

East 
India 
Comp. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

East 
India 
Comp. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

East 
India 
Comp. 

Private 
l-xade. 

Total. 

Stationer)',  declared  value  L. 

13,175 

33,064 

46,239 

20,663 

27,298 

47,961 

23,924 

26,252 

50,176 

Steel,  unwrouKhl       -    cwt. 
Declared  value  L, 

10,881 

10,881 

* 

21,651 

21,651 

20 

14,446 

14,460 

. 

11,153 

11,153 

. 

24,439 

24,439 

40 

16,106 

16,146 

Sugar,  refined            -    cwt. 

44 

8S3 

897 

. 

763 

763 

31 

778 

809 

Declared  value  L. 

89 

1,890 

1,979 

. 

1,792 

1,792 

67 

1,951 

2,008 

Swords                 -    number 

1,700 

90 

1,790 

750 

161 

911 

1,150 

90 

1,240 

Declared  value  L, 

1,633 

140 

1,775 

484 

139 

623 

1,062 

101 

1,153 

Tin,  unwrought         -    cwt. 

5 

5 

. 

41 

41 

6 

129 

135 

Declared  value  L. 

15 

16 

163 

165 

20 

495 

616 

Tin  and  pewter  wares,  and 

tin  plates   -  Dec.  val.  L. 

731 

10,1.18 

10,869 

704 

8,.«8 

9,262 

673 

6,822 

7,396 

Wines            -    Imp.  gallons 

1,33'.! 

239,259 

240,591 

116 

205,777 

205,893 

900 

338,535 

359,436 

Declared  value  L. 

449 

104,945 

105,404 

51 

92,530 

92,581 

308 

149,919 

150,257 

Woollen  manufactures  (Br.) 

(Jlolhs  of  all  sorts  -pieces 
Declared  value  L, 

6,029 

47,719 

53,748 

2,959 

51,712* 

54,671i 

3,507 

30,186 

33,693 

60,565 

211,171 

271,734 

31,470 

195,136 

226,606 

34,108 

141,365 

176,473 

Stud's,  \  iz.  camlets,  serges. 

&c.      -           •    pieces 

94 

20,118 

20,242 

251 

14,767 

16,018 

56 

18,909i 

18,966i 

Declared  value  L. 

302 

49,li9 

49,431 

352 

40,747 

41,109 

84 

42,801 

42,886 

Other  woollens,  dec.  val.  L. 

4,127 

19,106 

23,233 

2,220 

11,497 

13,723 

3,609 

15,542 

19,131 

Aggregate  value  of  British 

woollens    -  Dlx.  val.  L. 

64,992 

279,406 

344,598 

34,048 

247,390 

281,438 

37,801 

199,708 

237,509 

Woollen  manufactures   (fo- 

reign)                 -    pieces 

2 

2 

. 

372 

372 

, 

483 

483 

value  L. 

40 

40 

401 

404 

. 

400 

400 

DecL-ired  value  L. 

5S 

5S 

3,-W6 

3,666 

4,505 

4,.'j05 

All  other  aiiicles 
Tot;il  valueof  exports  -  L. 

'  16,21.5 

147,218 

lfi3,433 

'  14,661 

12ii,656 

137,317 

8,709 

162,236 

170,946 

19.5,.)94 

3,891,917 

4,087,311 

146,480 

3,488,571 

3,635,051 

149,193 

3,661,093 

3,750,286  1 

The  preference  in  favour  of  West  Indian  commodities,  was  within  these  5  years  much 
greater  than  at  present ;  but  the  following  statement  shows  that  it  is  still  very  con- 
siderable :  — 

An  Account  of  Articles  imported  from  British  Possessions  East  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  which  a 
hi(;lier  Customs  Duty  is  charged  on  Import  into  the  United  Kingdom,  ihan  is  charged  on  the  same 
Articles  imported   from   Kritish   Possessions  in  any  other   Parts  of   tlie  World:    showing,    in  'Ihrce 

Parallel  Columns,  the  Different  Rates  and  the  Excess  of  Duty  on  rach  Article;  also,  the  Amount  of 
)uty  levied  on  each  of  these  Articles  in  the  Year  1832,  and  the  Quantity  on  which  the  same  was  le\itd. 


Rates  of  Duty  charged. 


On  Import- 
ations from 
Brit.  Posses- 
sions within 
the  Limits  of 
the  E.  I.  Co.'s 
Charter,  ex- 
cept the 
Mauritius. 


On  Importations 

from  other 
British  Possessions. 


Excess  of 
Duty  charged 
on  Imjiort- 
ilions  within 
the  Limits 
of  the  E.  I. 
;o.'s  Charter. 


1  gj.  per  lb. 


Sui^r 
Spirits 
Tobacco  * 


6rf.  per  lb.,  if  the  pro- 
I  duceof  and  imported 
from  the  Mauritius 
or  any  British  pos- 


32*.  per  cwt. 
16*.  per  gal. 
3<.  per  lb. 


24».  per  cwt.,  if  do. 


>  od.  per  lb. 

8«.  per  cwt. 
G».  per  gal. 
3il.  per  lb. 


U" 


ntity  charged  with  Duty    Amount  of  Dutv 
in  the  Vear  1832.  in  the  Vearl.S.-i2 


Imported 
from  British 

Possessions 

within  the 
Limits  of  the 

E.I.  Co.'s 
Charter. 


Limits  ol  the 
Company's 
Charter, 


79,008   2  6   4,.3.'i5,814221 127,373  13  6 
-     3,513,250  sa/.l     - 


On  Import- 
ations from 
ithir  British 
Po.^essions, 
and  charged 
vilh  a  lower 
Kate  of 
Dutv. 


524,920  !8  G 


Under  the  new  regulations  as  to  residence  in  India  (see  pos<),  Englishmen  will 
be  allowed  to  employ  themselves  in  the  raising  of  sugar,  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  employ  themselves  in  the  raising  of  indigo ;  but,  unless  the  duty  be  equal- 
ised, this  concession  will  be  of  little  importance,  at  least  in  so  far  as  respects  sugar. 
An  e(|ualisalion  is,  however,  imperiously  required,  as  well  in  justice  to  India  as 
in  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  British  pulilic  ;  and  sliuuld  it  take  place, 
wc  have  little  doubt  that  the  growth  of  sugar  in  India  will  be  very  greatly  extended,  and 
tliat  it  will  become  an  article  of  great  commercial  value. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  importation  of  coffee  from  India  are  as  objectionable  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Wliy  should  the  coft'ee  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon  piiy  3^/.  per  lb.  more 
duty  than  tliat  of  the  Mauritius  ?  A  distinction  of  this  sort  is  an  outrage  upon  com- 
mon sense,  and  an  insult  to  India.  Foreign  coffee  may  be  imported  from  any  port  of 
Britisli  India  at  9d.  jier  H).  ;  but  if  it  be  imported  from  a  foreign  port  it  pays  Is. 
Hence,  if  a  British  ship  take  on  lioard  coffee  at  INIoelia,  INIanilla,  or  Java,  i^he  is  obli.rcd 
to  call  in  her  way  home  at  Bombay  or  Singapore;  and  must  there  unload  and  then 
reload  her  cargo  !  Such  a  regulation  requires  no  lengthened  commentary  ;  it  is  enough 
to  remark  that  its  existence  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  nation. 

Besides  being  unfairly  assessed,  the  duties  on  several  most  important  articles  of  East 
India  produce  are  signally  oppressive  in  their  amount.  Arrack,  for  example,  which 
may  be  bought  in  bond  here  for  about  ,'3s.  a  gallon,  is  loaded  with  a  duty  of  \5s.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  duty  is  perfectly  unproductive;  its  only  effect  is  to 
exclude  a  valuable  article  from  the  market ;  to  deprive  the  public  of  a  gratification  they 

*  Quantity  of  tobacco  brought  from  the  East  too  trifling  to  deserve  mention. 
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might  otherwise  enjoy,  and  the  government  of  a  considerable  amount  of  revenue.  Tlic 
duty  on  pepper  is  also  most  extravagantly  high;  being  no  less  than  Is.  on  an  article  tl..t 
sells  from  about  3d.  to  4'(/.  Considering  the  degree  in  which  the  demand  for  pepper  is 
checked  by  this  anti-consumption  impost,  we  believe  we  may  safely  affirm  that  its  reduc- 
tion to  3fl.  or  4d.  would  be  productive  of  an  increase  of  revenue. 

However,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  a  very  material  deduction  has  been  made  from  the 
duties  charged  on  several  articles  of  East  India  produce  since  the  publication  of  the 
former  edition  of  this  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  eflocts  of  which  tliese 
I'cductions  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  may  speedily  lead  to  others.  The  following  ac- 
count will  no  doubt  receive  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  reader  :  — 


Account  showing  the  Prices  in  Bond  in  London  of  the  different  Articles  of  East  India  Produce,  on 
the  1st  of  November,  1833 ;  the  present  Duty  on  such  Articles,  and  the  Rate  per  Cent  of  the  Duty  on 
the  Price.     A  Column  is  added,  showing  the  Duties  in  1831  that  have  since  been  modilicd. 


Prices, 

1st  of  November, 

Duties,  1st  of 

Duty. 

Goods. 

1833. 

Per 

November, 

1833. 

Rate  per  Cent. 

Duties,  1st  of 
Janu.iry,  1831- 

From 

To 

From 

To 

L.    ». 

d. 

L.    t. 

d. 

s.    d.    tier 

/..  . 

d.     vtr 

Aloes 

2    0 

0 

12    0 

0 

cwt. 

0    2  lb. 

7 

■     46 

0     1 

3  lb. 

AsaftEtida 

1  10 

0 

3    0 

0 

— 

6    0  cwt. 

10 

20 

4  13 

4  cwt. 

Benjamin,  1st  sort 

*2d    —        -           -         - 

10    0 

0 

40    0 
20    0 

0 
0 

— 

i    4    0    — 

1 

0-57 
2-7^ 

11     4 

0    _ 

3d    — 

4  10 

0 

7  10 

0 



f- 

2-7 

4i 

Barilla          -                  •                  * 

- 

- 

5    0 

0 

ton 

40    0  ton 

40 

Borax,  refined 

4    0 

4    0 

0 
0 

4    5 
4    9 

0 
0 

cwt. 

10    0  cwt. 

4    0    — 

12 
4-5 

12-5 
5 

2  IC 
1    8 

0    — 
0    — 

Camphor 

Cardamons,  Ce>lon 
Malabar 

7    5 

0 

1     0    — 

0-7 

0    9 

4     — 

'  0    1 
0    3 

6 
6 

0    1 
0    3 

8 
9 

lb. 

]     0    Ib. 
1    0    — 

60 
26 

66 
,-0 

0    2 
0    2 

0    iii. 
0    — 

Cassia  buds        -               -                - 

lignea 
Cinnamon        -              - 
Cloves,  Bourbon 

Amboyna 
Cocculus  Indicus           ■                  ■ 

"  3    5 

1) 

4    0 
4    5 

0 
0 

cwt. 

1    0    — 

0    6    — 

65 

14J 
86 

0    4 
0    1 
0    1 
0  15 

0 
3 
0 

0    9 
0     1 
0    1 

6 
2 
6 

ib. 
cwt. 

0    6    — 
2    0    — 
2    0- 
2    6    — 

5 
170 
133 

11 
2U0 
160 
1S60 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

3 

)b. 

0    2    — 

13 

16 

0    0 

4     — 

CoH'ee,  Mocha        -            -             • 

3  10 

0 

6    6 

0 

cwt.l 

0    9   lb. 

66 

120 

other  sorts 

2  10 

0 

3    0 

0 

from  Brit,  ports 

140 

168 

Cotton,  Bengal 

Madras 

Surat        .           -            - 
Cubebs 

Dragon's  blood        -           - 
Kbony  wood        -                -               " 
Galls        -                  -               "       " 

0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

fi 

U    0 
0    0 
0    0 

7 
8 

7 

'} 

0    4  cwt. 

0-5 
0-4 
0-5 

0-6 
0-7 
0-6 

2  15 

0 

3    5 

0 

cwt. 

"  0    6   lb. 

80 

loo 

0    2 

0    — 

5  10 

6  10 
3  1(1 

0 
0 
0 

25    0 
7  10 
4    5 

0 
0 

0 

toil 
cvt 

4    0  cwt. 
3    0  ton 
2    0  cwt. 

0-8 
2 
2 

3-7 

2-3 

3 

9    G 

0  15 
0    5 

8  cwt. 
0  ton 
0  cut. 

Gamboge               -              ■            * 
Ginger,  Bengal        -               -         - 
Gum  ammoniac 

9    0 

0 

lb   n 

0 

„ 

4    0    — 

11 

2-2 

9    6 

S    — 

1  15 

2  10 
6    0 

0 
0 
0 

1  IS 
5    0 
10    0 

0 
0 
0 

- 

11    0    — 
6    0    — 
6    0    — 

29 
6 
3 

31 
12 
S 

ri  11 

7    0 
2  IC 

G    — 
0    — 
0    — 

Arabic           -    ^,      " 

2  10 

0 
6 
9 

2  15 

0 

— 

6    0    — 

11 

2-2 

4 

12 
3-5J 

Gum  lac,  lac  dye  fine  DI.      • 
other  sorts 

0    1 
0    0 

0    2 
0    1 

3 

3 

lb. 

G    0    — 
6    0    — 

5p 

r  cent. 

shell  lac        . 

6    5 

0 

7  15 

0 

cwt. 

6    0    — 

3-7 

4-7 

20 

- 

"^'"^           ■                  fdrv           - 
Hides,  bufTalo  and  os  |  ^^ 

23    0 

0 

ton 

1    8  ton 

0-3 

free 

'  0    0 

5 

0    0 

9i 

lb. 

2    4  cwt. 

2.5 

5 

0    0 

5 

0    0 

1    2    _ 

2-5 

4 

Indigo,  line        -               -               * 
good  and  middling 
ordinary 

Mace         -                  • 

0    6 

9 

0    8 

6 



1  ■ 

3 

3-7 

0    4 

3 

0    6 

6 



J.    0    3   Ib. 

4 

6 

0    3 
0    4 

C 
0 

0    4 
0    6 

0 
6 

— 

^■3    6_- 

6-2 
53 

7 
87 

Mother-o'-pearl  sheUs,  Bombay     - 
Manilla 

1    5 
3  15 

0 

0 

2    0 
4    0 

0 
0 

cv/t. 

1     5  per  cent. 

5 

Musk            -                  -                  ■ 

0  IS 

0 

1     8 

0 

oz. 

0    6  oz. 

1-7 

3-3 

0    5 

0   07. 

Myrrh 

Nutmegs               -                •               " 

Nux  vomica 

4    0 

0 

14    0 

0 

cwt. 

6    0  cwt. 

2 

7-5 

9    C 

8  cwt. 

0    3 
0  15 

6 
0 

0    6 

6 

lb. 
cwt. 

2    6    lb. 

2    6    — 

38 

71 

18G0 

0,1  of  aniseed 

0    0 

H 

- 

oz. 

1     4    — 

15 

0    4 

0   lb. 

0    0 

64 

0    0 

7 

— 

1     4     _ 

14 

15 

0  16 

0    - 

cinnamon 

0    5 

6 

— 

1     4    — 

1-3 

0  16 

0    — 

cloves           -               -          " 

0    0 

y 

0    0 

10 

— 

14    0    — 

105 

116 

1  12 

0    — 

mace       .              -              - 

0    0 

2 

0    0 

4 

— 

1     4     - 

25 

50 

2    0 

0    — 

nutmegs        -           -             " 
Olibanum        -               • 

0    0 

10 

0     1 

3 



1     4    — 

6-7  ■ 

10 

2    0 

0    — 

2    () 

(1 

3  15 

0 

cwt. 

G    0  cwt. 

8 

15 

2    0 

0  cwt. 

Pepper,  black        -           - 

0    0 

33 

0    0 

■<i 

lb. 

1     0    Ib. 

266 

320 

white           _           -            . 

0    0 

4 

0    0 

9 



1     0     — 

133 

300 

Rhubarb,  common 

0    1 

10 

0    2 

4' 

— 

1     0    - 

43 

54-1 
28  j 

0    2 

G  Ib. 

fine  Dutch,  trimmed    - 

0    3 

6 

0    5 

0 

— 

10    — 

20 

Rice  from  British  possessions 

0  12 

0 

1     0 

0 

cwt. 

1     0  cwt. 

5 

8 

1  Spirits,  arrack        .             -            - 

0    3 

0 

gal. 

15    0  gal. 

500 

'  Satllower        -               - 

5    5 

0 

S   10 

0 

cwt. 

1     0  cwt. 

06 

1 

0    2 

6  cwt. 

Sago,  common        -    .         - 

pearl           -              -             - 
Sal  ammoniac           -               -        - 

0  10 

0 

— 

10    — 

10 

0  15 

0 

'  2    0 

0 

_- 

1     0    — 

2-5 

6-7 

0  10 

Ocwf. 

3    0 

0 

. 



1     0    — 

- 

1-7 

1    8 

0    - 

Saltpetre 
Sai.an  wood 
Saunders*  wood,  red 

1   15 

0 

2    0 

0 



0    6    — 

1-2 

1-4 

8    0 

0 

17    u 

(1 

ton 

1    0  ton 

0-3    - 

'"0-6 

0  15 

0  ton 

13    0 

0 

16    0 

0 

— 

1    0    _ 

0-3 

0-4 

0  12 

0    — 

Seeds,  aniseed,  star 

3    5 

0 

. 

cwt. 

5    0  cwt. 

7-5 

1  10 

0  cwt. 

Silk,  Bengal  and  China 

0  IB 

0 

1     3 

0 

lb. 

0    I    Ib. 

0-35 

0-45 

Su^ar,  Bengal,  wliite 

:    4 

0 

1    11 

0 

cwt. 

.■^2    0  cwt. 

103 

133 

yellow    - 

1     1 

0 

1    3 

0 

32    0    — 

139 

152 

Mauritius,  yellow    - 

1    6 

0 

1  14 

0 

„ 

24     0     — 

70    ■ 

92 

urown 

1    2 

0 

1    6 

0 



24    0     — 

92 

109 

Teeth,  elephants* 

T<-irajaponica 

Tortoi.-.e  shell        -            - 

19    0 
3  15 
1  10 

0 
0 
0 

28    0 
4    0 
2  15 

0 
0 
0 

ib. 

20    0    — 
1     0    — 
0     1    Ib. 

3-5 
1-2 
0-1 

5-2 
1-3 
0-3 

0    3 
0    0 

0  cwt. 
6  ». 

Turmeric,  Bengal 

0  Ifi 

0 

0  18 

0 

cwt.") 

13 

15 

1     1) 

0 

1    3 

0 

-  > 

'  2    4  cwt. 

10 

11-4 

China 

1    n 

II 

1    5 

0 

-  \ 

from  Brit,  ports 

9 

11-4 

Vermi*:rn 

111 

Ih. 

0    6    lb. 

17-2 

n   1 

0  — 

JT,  B.  —  We  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  Table  to  Mr.  Begbie,  secretary  to  the  East  India  Asso- 
ciation. 
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There  is  another  grievance  afRcting  llie  East  India  trade,  which  calls  loudly  for 
redress.  Goods  from  America,  the  West  Indies,  or  any  wliere  except  the  East  Indies, 
may  be  conveyed  from  one  warehousing  port  to  another  without  payment  of  the  duties. 
But  with  East  India  goods  a  different  rule  has  been  established.  There  are  only  about 
a  dozen  ports  in  the  cmjjire  in  which  East  India  goods  may  be  received  and  warehoused; 
and  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  these  goods  to  any  other  place,  not  privi- 
leged to  receive  India  goods,  the  whole  duties  have  to  be  paid  ;  so  that  if  a  merchant 
found  it  expedient  to  ship  1,000Z.  M-orth  of  pepper  from  I^ondon,  Hull,  or  any  olhcr 
privileged  port,  to  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Aberdeen,  or  any  non-privikged  port,  he  would, 
before  he  could  make  such  shipment,  have  to  advance  about  4,000/.  of  duty  !  This  is  a 
most  oppressive  regulation.  There  is  not,  and  there  never  was,  any  good  reason  for  pro- 
hibiting East  India  goods  from  being  removed,  imder  bond,  from  one  port  to  another 
where  other  goods  are  allowed  to  be  bonded.  Many  considerable  advantages  would 
result  from  permitting  this  to  be  done.  It  would  distribute  East  India  goods  more 
equally  over  the  country  ;  and  country  dealers  would  be  able  to  lay  in  and  keep  up  suffi- 
cient stocks  with  a  far  less  outlay  of  capital  than  at  present.  Such  a  measure,  coupled, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  with  an  adequate  reduction  of  the  duties,  would  materially  extend  the 
comforts  of  all  classes  at  home. 

4.  Colonisation  of  India,  —  Hitherto  very  considerable  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in 
the  way  of  Europeans  establishing  themselves  in  India,  and  particularly  of  their  acquir- 
ing Or  holding  land.  This  policy  was  dictated  by  various  considerations;  partly  by  a 
wish  to  prevent  the  extrusion  of  the  natives  from  the  soil,  wliich  it  was  sujjposed  would 
be  eagerly  bought  up  by  Europeans,  and  partly  by  the  fear  lest  the  latter,  when  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  and  released  from  any  effectual  control,  should  offend  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives,  and  get  embroiled  with  them.  Now,  however,  ft  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  India  that  but  little  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  these  circumstances  ;  that  the  £i^\v  Europeans  established  in  it  as  indigo 
planters,  &c.  have  contributed  very  materially  to  its  improvement ;  and  that  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  the  English  population,  and  tlicir  permanent  settlement  in  the  country, 
are  at  once  the  most  likely  means  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  our  arts  and  sciences,  and 
of  widening  and  strengthening  the  foundations  of  our  ascendancy.  If  is  obvious,  indeed, 
that  the  duration  of  our  power  in  India  must  depend  on  a  very  uncertain  tenure,  ludess 
we  take  root,  as  it  were,  in  the  soil,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  be 
attached  to  us  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  of  common  interests  and  sympathies.  In  this 
respect  we  ought  to  imitate  the  Roman  in  preference  to  the  Lacedemonian  or  Athenian 
policy.  Quid  aliud  exitio  Lacedccmoniis  ylt/ieniensibus  fnit,  qiianquam  armis  pollereiit, 
nisi  quod  victis  pro  idienigenis  arcehant?  Looking,  however,  at  the  density  of  popu- 
lation in  India,  the  low  rate  of  wages,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  oUier  similar 
circumstances,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  become  the  resort  of  any 
considerable  number  of  English  settlers ;  at  least  of  such  a  number  as  would  be  suffi- 
cient, within  any  reasonable  period,  to  form  any  thing  like  a  powerful  native  English 
interest.  But  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried,  it  promises  to  be  highly  advan- 
tageous. "  We  need  not,  I  imagine,"  says  the  present  Governor-General  of  India, 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  "  use  any  laboured  argument  to  prove  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
advantageous  for  India  to  borrow  largely  in  arts  and  knowledge  from  England.  'J'he 
legislature  has  exprassly  declared  the  truth  ;  its  acknowledgment  has  been  ini))lied  in  iPie 
daily  acts  and  professions  of  government,  and  in  all  the  efforts  of  humane  individuals  av.d 
societies  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Nor  will  it,  I  conceive,  be  doubted,  that  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  its  ai)i)lication  to  the  arts  and  business  of  life,  must  be 
comparatively  tardy,  unless  we  add  to  prt«ept  the  examjile  of  Europeans,  mingliii}» 
familiarly  with  the  natives  in  the  course  of  their  profession,  and  j>ractically  demon- 
strating, by  daily  recurring  evidence,  the  nature  and  the  value  of  the  principles  we  desire 
to  inculcate,  and  of  the  jjlans  we  seek  to  have  ado])ted.  It  seems  to  be  almost  equally 
plain,  that  independently  of  their  influencing  the  native  community  in  this  way,  various 
and  important  national  advantages  will  result  from  there  being  a  consideral)le  body  of 
our  countrymen,  and  their  descendants,  settled  in  tlie  country.  To  question  it,  is  to 
deny  the  superiority  which  has  gained  us  tlie  dominion  of  India  :  it  is  to  doubt  whether 
national  character  has  any  effect  on  national  wealth,  strengtli,  and  good  government:  it 
is  to  shut  our  eyes  to  all  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  our  situation  :  it  is  to  hold  as 
nothing  community  of  language,  sentiment  and  interest,  between  the  government  and 
the  governed :  it  is  to  disregard  the  evidence  afforded  by  every  corner  of  the  globe  in 
which  the  British  flag  is  hoisted  :  it  is  to  tell  our  merchants  and  our  manufacturers,  that 
the  habits  of  a  people  go  for  nothing  in  creating  a  market,  and  that  enterprise,  skill,  and 
capital,  and  the  credit  which  creates  capital,  are  of  no  avail  in  the  production  of  com- 
modities." 

Tlie  existing  regulations  .as  to  the  residence  of  Englishmen  in  India  are  embodied  in 
the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.   c.  85.,  and  are  as  follows :  — 

'2  N 
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Authoritfi  for  his  Majesty's  Subjects  to  reside  in  certain  Paris  of  India.  —  It  sliall  be  lawful  for  any 
natural-born  subjects  of  his  Majesty  to  proceed  by  sea  to  any  port  or  place  having  a  Custom-house  cstab- 
lishment  within  the  same,  ami  to  reside  thereat,  or  to  proceed  to  reside  in  or  pass  through  any  part  of 
such  of  the  said  territories  as  were  under  the  government  of  the  said  Company  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
18(.iO,  and  in  any  part  of  the  countries  ceded  by  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  of  the  province  of  Cuttacic, 
and  of  the  settlements  of  Singapore  and  Malacca,  without  any  licence  whatever ;  provided  that  all  sub. 
jects  of  his  Majesty  not  natives  of  the  said  territories  shall,  on  their  arrival  in  any  part  of  the  same  from 
any  port  or  place  not  within  said  territories,  make  known  in  writing  their  names,  places  of  destination, 
and  objects  of  pursuit  in  India,  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  customis  or  other  officer  authorised  for  that  pur. 
pose  at  such  port  or  place  as  aforesaid.  —  ^  SI. 

Subjects  of  /lis  Majesty  not  to  reside  in  certain  Parts  of  India  icithoiit  Licence.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  subject  of  his  Majesty,  except  the  servants  of  the  said  Company  and  others  now  lawfully  autho- 
rised to  reside  in  the  said  territories,  to  enter  the  same  by  land,  or  to  proceed  to  or  reside  in  such  parts  of 
the  said  territories  as  are  not  herein-before  in  that  behalf  mentioned,  without  licence  first  obtained  from 
the  commissioners  of  the  board  of  control,  or  the  court  of  directors,  or  the  governor-general,  or  a 
governor  of  any  of  the  said  presidencies  :  provided,  that  no  licence  given  to  any  natural-born  subject  of 
his  Majesty  to  reside  in  parts  of  the  territories  not  open  to  all  such  subjects  shall  be  determined  or  revoked 
unless  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  some  express  clause  of  revocation  or  determination  in  such  licence 
contained.  —  5  ^"■ 

The  Governor-General  with  previous  Consent  of  Directors,  jnay  declare  other  Places  open.  —  It  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  governor-general  in  council,  with  the  previous  consent  and  approbation  of  the  said  court 
of  directors,  to  declare  any  place  or  places  whatever  within  the  said  territories  open  to  all  his  Majesty's 
natural.born  subjects,  and  it  shall  be  thenceforth  lawful  for  any  of  his  Majesty  s  natural-born  subjects  to 
proceed  to,  or  reside  in,  or  pass  through  any  place  or  places  declared  open  without  any  licence  whatever. 
—  \  ys. 

Laws  against  illicit  Residoice  to  be  made.  —  The  governor-general  shall  and  is  required  to  make  laws 
or  regulations  providing  for  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  the  illicit  entrance  into  or  residence  in  the 
said  territories  of  persons  not  authorised  to  enter  or  reside  therein. —  ^  Hi. 

Latvs  and  Regulations  to  be  made  for  Protection  of  Natives.  —  And  whereas  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  said  territories  will  render  it  necessary  to  provide  against  any 
mischiefs  or  dangers  that  may  arise  therefrom,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  governor-general  shall  and  is  re- 
quired, by  laws  or  regulations,  to  provide  with  all  convenient  speed  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  of 
the  said  territories  from  insult  and  outrage  in  their  persons,  religions,  or  opinions.  —  5  83. 

Lands  ivithin  the  Indian  Territories  7nay  be  purchased.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  natural-born  sub- 
ject of  his  Majesty  authorised  to  reside  in  the  said  territories  to  acquire  and  hold  lands,  or  any  right, 
interest,  or  profit  in  or  out  of  lands,  for  any  term  of  years,  in  such  part  or  parts  of  the  said  territories  as 
he  shall  be  so  authorised  to  reside  in  :  provided  always,  that  nothhig  herein  contained  shall  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  governor-general  in  council  from  enabling,  by  any  laws  or  regulations,  or  otherwise,  any  sub- 
jects of  his  Majesty  to  acquire  or  hold  any  lands,  or  rights,  interests,  or  protits  in  or  out  of  lands,  in  any 
part  of  the  said  territories,  and  for  any  estates  or  terms  whatever. —  ^  86. 

iVo  Disabilities  in  respect  of  Religion,  Colour,  or  Place  of  Birth.  —  No  native  of  the  said  territories, 
nor  any  natural.boni  subject  of  his  Majesty  resident  therein,  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place 
of  birth,  descent,  colour,  or  any  of  them,  be  disabled  from  holding  any  place,  office,  or  employment  under 
the  said  company \  87. 

IV.  East  Indies,  (Extent,  Population,  Military  Force,  Revenue,  etc.  of  British). 

1.  Extent,  Population,  §'c.  of  British  Dominions  in  Hindostan,  and  of  the  Tributary  and 
Independent  States.  —  We  copy  the  following  Table  from  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's Gazetteer.  It  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  only,  inasmuch 
as  no  means  exist  of  coming  at  correct  conclusions ;  but  the  talents  of  the  writer,  and 
his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  as  accurate  as  it 
can  be  made  with  the  present  imperfect  means  of  information. 

Table  of  thc-relative  Area  and  Population  of  the  Modern  States  of  Hindostan. 


Bciigal,  Bahar,  and  Benares             -                             .              .              - 
Additions  in  Hindostan  since  A.  D.  17f>5           -              -               -           - 
Gurwal,  Kumonn,  and  tlie  tract  between  the  Sutuleje  and  Jumna 

Total  under  the  Bengal  Presidency          .... 

Under  the  Madras  Presidency        .           .           -            -            . 

Under  the  Bombay  Presidency         -               .               .               -               . 

Territories  in  the  Deccan,  &c.  acquired  since  I81:'i,  consisting  of  the 
Peishwa's  dominions,  &c.,  and  since  mostly  att.-iched  to  the  Bombay 
Presidejicy        ....... 

Total  under  the  British  government  .... 
British  Allies  and  Tributaries. 

The  Nizam           ....... 

The  Nagpoor  Raja           .               .               .               -                - 

ITie  Kingof  Oudc                 ...                  .                .            - 

The  Guicowar             -                -                -               •                -                -        . 

Kotah,  fvWX);  Boondec,  2,500;  Bopaul,  5,000      .... 

llie  Mysore  Haja              ........ 

'J'he  Satara  Raja               ....                 .               . 

Travancore,  6,000;  Cochin,  2,000       ..... 

Under  the  Rajas  of  Joudixmr,  Jeypoor,  Odeypoor,  Bicanccre,  Jessclraere, 
and  other  Raipoot  chiefs,  Holcar,  Ameer  Khan,  the  Row  of  Cutch, 
Bhurtpoor,  Machcrry,  and  numerous  other  petty  chiefs,  Seiks,  Gonds, 
Bhcels,  Coolies;,  and  C.ittics,  all  comprehended  within  the  line  of 
British  protection               ...... 

Total  under  the  British  government  and  its  allies 

British 
Square  Miles. 

ropulalion. 

162,000 
148,000 
18,000 

39,000  000 
18,000,000 
500,(,00    [ 

328,0(;0 
154,000 
11,000 

60,000 

57,.5l)0,WX) 
l.S,000,0(K) 
SjiXJOjOOO 

8,000,000 

553,000 

•J6,000 
70,(X)0 
20,000 
18,000 
14,(KX) 
27,000 
14,000 
8,000 

283,000 

,83,000,000 

10,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
3.000,000 
1,. 500,000 
1,000,000 

15.000,000 

1.103,0OJ 

123.000,000 
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Tabic  of  the  relative  Area  and  Population  —  continued. 


Brought  up 
Independent  States. 
The  Nepaul  Raja    ....... 

'I'he  Lahore  Raja  (Runjcct  Singh)       ..... 

The  Ameers  of  Sinile                 -                -                .                .                .        . 

The  dominions  of  Sinilia                   ..... 

The  Cabul  sovereign  east  of  the  Indus                  .               .               .        - 

Grand  total  of  Hindo5tan                 .... 

British 
Square  Miles. 

Population. 

1,103,000 

53,000 

50,000 
24,000 
40,000 
10,000 

123,000,000 

,   2,000,000 

,  3,000,000 

1,000,000 

4,000,000 

1,280,000 

134,000,000 

India  beyond  the  Ganges.  —  British  Acquisitions  in  1824  and  1825. 


Countries  south  of  Rangoon,  consisting  of  half  the  province  of  Martaban, 

and  the  provinces  of  Tavoy,  Ye,  Tenasserim,  and  tlie  Mergui  Isles 
The  province  of  Arracan        .                   .                  .                  .               - 
Countries  from  which  tlie  Burmese  have  been  expelled,  consisting  of 
Assam  and  the  adjacent  petty  states,  occupying  a  space  of  about 

Total 

Briti-l, 

Square  Miles. 

Population. 

12,000 
11,000 

54,000 

.•il.OOO 

100,000 

150,000 

77,000 

301,000      I 

In  1805,  according  to  official  returns  transmitted,  the  total  number  of  British-born 
subjects  in  Hindostan  was  .TIjOOO.  Of  these,  22,000  were  in  the  army  as  officers  and 
privates ;  the  civil  officers  of  government  of  all  descriptions  were  about  2,000  ;  the  free 
merchants  and  mariners  who  resided  in  India  under  covenant,  about  5,000 ;  the  officers 
and  practitioners  in  the  courts  of  justice,  300;  the  remaining  1 ,700  consisted  of  adven^ 
turers  who  had  smuggled  themselves  out  in  various  capacities.  Since  the  date  above 
mentioned,  no  detailed  reports  have  been  published  :  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
even  now  the  total  number  of  British  subjects  in  Hindostan  does  not  exceed  40,000  j 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  commercial  intercourse  having,  contrary  to  expect- 
ation, added  very  faw  to  the  previous  number. 

The  army  required  for  the  protection  of  these  extensive  provinces,  and  for  the  retaining 
them  under  due  subordination,  although  it  presents  a  formidable  grand  total,  probably 
does  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  maintained  by  the  Mogul  sovereigns  and 
their  fimctionaries,  when  their  empire  was  in  its  zenith  ;  yet,  even  under  the  ablest  of  the 
emperors,  commotions  in  some  quarter  of  their  ill-subdued  territories  were  unceasing. 
The  Britisli  system  in  India  has  always  been  to  keep  the  troops  in  a  constant  state 
of  preparation  for  war ;  but  never  to  enter  into  unprovoked  hostilities,  or  engage  in  any 
contests  except  those  rendered  necessary  by  the  principle  of  self-defence.  At  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ilus.sian,  the  British  military  force  is  probably  the  largest 
standing  army  in  the  world.  In  1796,  it  amounted  to  55,000.  In  1830,  the  latest 
period  for  which  we  have  a  detailed  statement,  it  consisted  of  infantry  170,062,  cavalry 
19,539,  artillery  17,385,  engineers  1,084,  with  pioneers,  invalids,  &c.,  making  a  grand 
total  of  223,476  men.  Of  these,  187,068  were  natives,  and  37,376  Europeans;  the 
latter  being  divided  between  the  King's  and  the  Comi)any's  services  in  the  proportion  ot 
20,292  to  the  former,  and  17,084  to  the  latter.  The  total  expenditure  on  account  of 
the  Indian  army  during  tlie  same  year  amounted  to  9,461,953/.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
worth  while  remarking,  that  the  war  department  in  Prussia,  which  has  one  of  the  most 
efficient  armies  in  Europe,  cost,  in  1829,  22,165,000  rix-dollars,  or  3,324,000/.,  being 
little  more  than  tlie  third  of  the  cost  of  the  British  Indian  army  !  Recently,  however, 
very  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  economise  in  this  department.  The  army  has 
been  reduced  to  about  190,000  men,  and  some  of  the  former  allowances  have  been 
discontinued. 

A  good  deal  of  rather  conflicting  evidence  was  given  before  the  late  select  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  Indian  army.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to  be  decidedly  superior,  in 
respect  of  discipline  and  efficiency,  to  any  native  army  ever  organised  in  India.  But 
many  very  intelligent  officers  douljt  whether  it  could  make  any  effectual  opposition  to 
European  troops,  to  whom,  generally  s))eaking,  the  sepoys  are  inferior  botli  in  pliysical 
strengtij  and  moral  energy.  Some  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  think  that  the  Indian  army 
has  recently  been  a  good  deal  deteriorated. 

The  army  is  distributed  throughout  Hindostan  under  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
government,  promulgated  through  its  political  agents.  Conunencing  from  the  great 
stations  in  tlie  Doab  of  the  Ganges,  at  Ajmeer  is  one  corps ;  another  at  Neemutch  ; 
a  third  at  Mow  ;  all  sujjplicd  from  the  Bengal  army.  These  are  succeeded  by  the 
Gujcrat  subsidiary  forces,  the  field  corps  at  ]\Iulligaum,  and  the  Poonah  division,  fur- 
nished chiefly  by  the  Bombay  army.  The  circle  is  further  continued  by  the  field  force 
in  the  southern  ^Maliratta  country;   the  Hyderabad  and  Nagpoor  subsidiaries,  composed 
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of  Madras  troops ;  and  the  detachments  from  tlie  Bengal  establishment,  forming  the 
Ncrbudda  and  Saugur  divisions,  from  whence  the  cordon  terminates  in  Bundelcund. 
Such  is  the  general  outline,  liable,  of  course,  to  temporary  modifications,  and  occasional 
change  in  the  selection  of  stations.  At  present,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  35  miles 
broad  on  each  side  of  Aseerghur,  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  communication  through 
the  British  territory  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta. 

In  direct  and  authoritative  control,  the  dominion  of  the  British  government  extends 
much  further  than  that  possessed  by  any  prior  dynasty,  whether  Patan  or  Mogul ;  yet 
the  latter,  so  long  as  they  abstained  from  persecution,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
the  religion  of  the  Hindoos;  and  history  proves  that  the  commotions  which  agitated  the 
Mohammedan  monarchies  chiefly  arose  from  their  own  internal  dissensions  and  national 
disputes.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  any  prior  conquerors  ever  employed  disciplined 
corps  of  their  own  countrymen  in  defence  of  their  own  sovereignty,  although  they  had 
to  contend  with  one  very  numerous  tribe  —  the  Hindoo;  while  the  British,  more  advan- 
tageously situated,  have  two  to  put  in  motion  against  each  other,  and  in  process  of  time 
may  raise  up  a  third.  Each  foreign  invader  certainly  favoured  his  own  countrymen ; 
but  it  was  by  bestowing  on  them  places  and  high  appointments,  which  excited  envy, 
without  essentially  strengthening  his  domination.  Besides,  therefore,  total  abstinence 
from  persecution,  the  British  government,  in  a  powerful  corps  entirely  European,  and 
totally  distinguished  from  the  natives  by  colour,  language,  and  manners,  possesses  a 
solidity  and  consistence  much  beyond  any  of  the  prior  Mohammedan  dynasties.  — 
{Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer,  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  656 — 659.) 

2.  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  East  India  Company.  —  The  far  greater  part  of  the 
revenue  of  India  is  at  present,  and  has  always  been,  derived  from  the  soil.  The  land 
has  been  held  by  its  immediate  cultivators  generally  in  small  portions,  with  a  perpetual 
and  transferable  title  ;  but  they  have  been  under  the  obligation  of  making  an  annual 
payment  to  government  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  farms,  which  might 
be  increased  or  diminished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  which  has,  in  almost 
all  cases,  been  so  large,  as  seldom  to  leave  the  cultivators  more  than  a  bare  subsistence. 
Under  the  Mohammedan  government,  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil  was  divided  into 
equal  or  nearly  equal  shares,  between  the  ryots,  or  cultivators,  and  the  government. 
We  regret  we  are  not  able  to  say  that  the  British  government  has  made  any  material 
deductions  from  this  enormous  assessment.  Its  oppressiveness,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  has  prevented  our  ascendancy  in  India ;  and  the  comparative  tranquillity  and  good 
order  we  have  introduced,  from  having  the  beneficial  effects  that  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  cultivators  throughout  Hindostan  are  proverbially  poor  ;  and  till  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  they  are  at  present  subject  to  be  effectually  reduced,  they  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  wretched.  They  are  commonly  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  buy  their 
seed  and  carry  on  their  operations,  at  a  high  interest,  on  a  species  of  mortgage  over  the 
ensuing  crop.  Their  only  object  is  to  get  subsistence  —  to  be  able  to  exist  in  the  same 
obscure  poverty  as  their  forefathers.  If  they  succeed  in  this,  they  are  satisfied.  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  whose  authority  on  all  that  relates  to  India  is  so  deservedly  high,  mentions 
that  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  each  ryot,  or  cultivator,  in  Bengal  is  commonly 
about  6  acres,  and  rarely  amounts  to  24 ;  and  it  is  ob\-ious  that  tlie  abstraction  of 
half  the  produce  raised  on  such  patches  can  leave  their  occupiers  nothing  more  than 
the  barest  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Indeed,  Mr.  Colebrooke  tells 
us  that  the  condition  of  ryots  subject  to  this  tax  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  a  hired 
labourer,  who  receives  the  miserable  pittance  of  2  annas,  or  about  3  pence,  a  day  of 
wages. 

Besides  the  land  revenue  *,  a  considerable  revenue  is  derived  in  India  from  the  mono- 
polies of  salt  and  opium,  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  land  and  sea  customs,  post-office, 
&c.  Of  these  monopolies,  the  first  is,  in  all  respects,  decidedly  the  most  objectionable. 
Few  things,  indeed,  would  do  more  to  promote  the  improvement  of  India,  than  the  total 
abolition  of  this  monopoly.  An  open  trade  in  salt,  with  moderate  duties,  would,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  plibiic,  and  of  a  large 
increase  of  revenue  to  government.  The  opium  monopoly,  though  less  objectionable 
than  the  last,  is,  notwithstanding,  very  oppressive.  It  interferes  with  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants ;  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  opium  being  obliged  to  sell 
their  produce  at  prices  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Company's  agents.  It  woidd  be  worse 
than  useless  to  waste  the  reader's  time,  by  pointing  out  in  detail  the  mischievous  efTects 
of  such  a  system  ;  they  are  too  obvious  not  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  one.  Tlie 
produce  of  these  and  the  other  branches  of  Indian  taxation  is  specified  in  the  subjoined 
Table,  which  we  have  carefully  compiled  from  the  official  accounts. 

•  For  an  account  of  the  land  revenue  of  India,  of  tlie  various  modes  in  *hich  it  is  assessed,  and  its 
Influence  on  the  coiulititm  of  tlie  inhabitants,  we  bop;  to  refer  to  Mr.  Rickanis's  work  on  India.  The 
various  imiK>rtant  and  ditticult  ijuestions  witli  respect  to  Indian  taxation  are  there  treated  with  E''<^at 
learning  and  sagacity,  and  placed  ui  the  most  luminouo  ^joint  of  view. 
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Account  of  the  Territorial  Revenues  of  the  East  India  Company  during  the  Official  Year  1827-28. 


Description. 

Benf;al. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Penang 

Ma- 

lacca. 

Singa- 
pore. 

Saint 
Helena 

1 
Londor 

Total. 

7,and  rent 

Liquors  (nett) 

0|)ium  (monopoly) 

Tobacco  (do.) 

Salt  (partial  monopoly)    - 

Farms  and  licences  (uett) 

Mint 

!'ost-K)ffice 

Stamjis 

Bank,  Madras  (nett) 

Customs  —  sea 

inland 

da  unspecified 
Sundries 

Revenue 
General    board,    (repay. 

ment  by) 
Marine  (pilotage) 
Judicial  (fines  and  fees) 

Total  civil  revenue    - 
Military  (repayments)      . 
Buildings  (do.) 

Total  receipts 
Interest 

Gross  revenue  and  re. 
ceipts 
Nett  surplus  revenue  over 
expenditure 

£ 
8,252,797 
4S5,4'.'2 
2,051,620 

2,389,600 

38,139 
91,833 
327,709 

"  831,734 
308,355 

£ . 

3,519,745 
257,038 

85,482 

34<>,192 

56,252 

4,332 

32,043 

56,261 

9,162 

126,859 

439,870 

392,355 

£ 

1,965,093 

19,936 
225,650 

5,440 
12,.584 

5,161 

65,698 
109,209 
219,784 

£ 

21,893 

£ 

4,881 

£ 

18,55s 

£ 

1,064 

66 
2,216 

£ 

£ 

1.3,7«4,0-12 

743,0(;0 

2,051 ,6f0 

a5,Piy 

2.755,728 
281,968 
47,91 1 
136,460 
389,131 
9,162 
194,773 
549,079 

1,051,518 
700,7.0 

14,777,209 

38,486 
106,287 

5,326,191 

7,802 
13,845 

2,628,555 

18,333 
17,890 

21,893 

3,617 

367 

5,039 

4,881 

18,559 

.3,346 
52 

-_     ; 

22,780,634 

3,617 
65,0:;8 
143,113 

14,921,"J«2 

5,347,838 

2,664,828 

30,916 
373 
49 

4,881 

18,559 

3,398 

-  -  22,99-',4(y2 

-  -  1            373 

-  -1              49 

14,921,982 

5,347,838 

2,664,828 

31,338 

4,881 

18,559 

3,398    -      -  22,yyi.',8-.'l  1 
...   -            -1 

14,921,982 
1,479,273 

5,347,838 

2,664,828 

31,338 

4,881 

18,559  3,398    -      -.  22,9'.;2,8:il 

Account  of  the  Territorial  Charges  of  the  East  India  Company  during  the  Official  Year  1827-28. 


Description. 

Bengal.        Madras. 

Bombay. 

Penang. 

Ma- 
lacca. 

Sings- 
pore. 

Hefinl     I-"""'''"-    1       T"'--"- 

Land  rent  (collection, 

pensions,  &c.) 
Liquors  (charges  of  col 
Opium      (cost     and 

charges) 
Tobacco        (do.)       - 
Salt                (do.)      - 
Farms  and  licences  (c 
Mint  (charges  on) 
Post-office  (do.) 
Stamps        (do.) 
Bank  (charges  not  spe 
Customs — sea  (charges 

of  collection) 
inland         (do.)   . 
general  unspecified 
Sundries 

Charge  under  revenue 
board      ... 

Charges   under  gene- 
ral do.     - 

Charges  under  marine 
do. 

Charges  under  judicial 
do. 

Gross  amount  of  civil 

charges 
Do.  military  do. 
Buildings  both   civil 

and  military  do. 

Charge  in  India 
V  Interest  on  debt 
lUnspecified 

£ 

1,608,480 
ection  not  s 

658,254 

*808,322 

harges  of  c 

51,786 

89,075 

81,690 

cified.) 

'l26,808 
140,849 

£ 

70-2,ffn 
pecified.) 

"31,843 
74,419 
Dllection  r 
20,406 
29,339 
9,437 

23,445 

28,587 

36,3,854 

£ 

642,551 

ot  specifie 
3,637 
18,848 

14,867 

3,037 

25,605 

136,944 

£ 

3,000 

d') 

£ 

500 

£ 

1,500 

£ 

.*' 

£ 

2,9.;S,708 

6:58,254 
31,84,'! 
882,741 

75,829 
l.-37,262 
91,127 

38,312 
31,624 
1.02,413 
641,647 

3,565,264 

1,102,824 

117,7+5 

1,150,394 

1,284,007 

353,659 

18,781 

371,751 

845,489 
474,781 
212,862 
305,446 

3,000 

100,014 

6,000 

12,000 

500 
12,825 
1,000 
2,000 

1,500 
36,637 

3,000 
.6,000 

46,808 

-       - 

5,fi9!),760 

2,127,548 

359,388 

1,847,.59I 

5,936,227 
5,245,737 

:.->48,492 

2,028,198 
.J,897r520 

81,877 

],83fi,.'i78 
2,051,810 

163,088 

4,033,476 
1      27,230 

121,014 
49,255 

4,833 

16,325 
8,030 

1,186 

47,137 
11,341 

4,606 

46,608 
75,172 

1,989 

-       - 

I0,0.14,2h7 
11, .338,865 

786,071 

11,730,4-^6 
1,712,253 

6,0(i7,.595 
179,025 

175,102  25,541 
9,024    .     . 

63,084 

123,969 

2,060,141 

22,l,'-.!t,223; 
1,920,532 
2,060,141 

'Gross  charge     . 

1  Nett  charge,  or  excess 
/     of  expenditure  over 
1      revenue 

13,442,709 

ti,186,(i20  4,060,706 
838,782  1,395,881 

177,126  25,541 
145,788120,660 

63,084(  123,969  2,060,141 
44,525  120,571  2,060,141 

26,139,896 
3,147.975 

The  territorial  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the  East  India  Company  have,  for  a  length- 
ened period,  equalled  those  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies.  At  present  they  are 
greater  than  those  of  either  Russia  or  Austria,  being  inferior  only  to  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  France!  Still,  however,  the  Company's  financial  situation  is  the  very 
reverse  of  prosperous.  Vast  as  their  revenue  has  been,  their  expenditure  appears,  in 
most  instances,  to  have  been  still  larger;  and  at  this  moment  their  debts  exceed 
60,O00..O00/.  I     The  Company  have  given  the  following  statement  of  their  affairs,  which 
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- 

£ 

61,197,782 
29,579,523 

£  1,928,494 
51,617,149 

31,618,259 

; 

19,718,655 

11,899,604 
3,>42,854 
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is  applicable,  as  respects  India,  to  the  1st  of  iNIay,  1S31  ;  and  as  respects  England,  to  the 
1st  of  May,  1832:  — 

Total  territorial  and  political  debts  abroad  and  at  home 
Ditto,  credits,  ditto  .  .  .  - 

Balance  deficient  in  the  territorial  and  political  branch 
Total  commercial  debts  abroad  and  at  home 
Ditto,  credits,  ditto  .... 

Balance  in  favour  in  the  commercial  branch 

Balance  deficient        .... 
Add  the  amount  of  the  Company's  home  bond  debt    - 

Total  balance  deficient,  including  the  home  l)ond  debt  .  -  .        .    £   15,442,458 

Of  the  credits  placed  to  account  of  the  Company,  arrears  of  revenue,  &c.  form  an  im- 
portant item ;  but  of  these  it  is  most  probable  a  considerable  portion  will  never  be  real- 
ised. In  a  statement  laid  by  the  East  India  Company  before  parliament,  and  printed 
in  the  former  edition  of  this  work  (p.  511.),  intended  to  represent  the  situation  of  the 
Company's  affairs  on  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  their  assets  were  said  to  exceed  their  debU 
and  liabilities  by  about  3,000,000/.  The  wide  difference  between  that  account  and  the 
one  given  above,  is  principally  owing  to  the  Company  having  struck  out  of  the  latter  a 
sum  of  10,870,000/.  expended  by  them  on  account  of  fortifications,  buildings,  &c.  erected 
in  India,  which  they  took  credit  for  in  the  former. 

The  statement  now  given  renders  it  abundantly  obvious,  that  the  recent  arrangements 
with  the  Company  have  been  quite  as  beneficial  to  it  as,  we  doubt  not,  they  will  prove 
to  tlie  public.  All  the  territorial  and  other  property  made  over  to  the  Crown  will  cer- 
tainly be  far  short  of  meeting  the  claims  upon  it. 

The  following  account  sliows  the  balance  between  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  our 
Indian  dominions,  from  1809-10  to  1830-31  :  — 

An  Account  of  the  Total  annual  Revenues  and  Charges  of  the  British  Possessions  in  India  under  the 
Ea>t  India  Company,  from  1809-10  to  1K30-31  :  showing  also  the  Nett  Charge  of  Bencoolen,  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  and  St.  Helena ;  the  Interest  paid  on  account  of  Debts  in  India;  and  the  Amount  of 
Territorial  Charges  jaid  iu  England.  —  (Abstracted  from  the  Pari.  Papers,  No.  22.  Sess.  ISJO,  and  No. 
30a  Sess.  1833) 


1809-10 
1810-11 
1811-12 
1812-13 
1813-14 
1814-15 
1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-20 
18'20-21 
1821-22 
1822-2.3 
18-i5-24 
1824-25 
lS-25-26 
182i>-27 
1827-28 
1828-29 
1829-30 
Kstimnte 
1830-'51 


Total  Gross 

ReTenues  of 

India.   . 


£ 

16,464. 
16,679 
16,605, 
16,459, 
17,228, 
17,231, 
17,16S, 
18,010. 
18,.'305, 
19,.-392, 
19,172, 
21,292, 
21,753, 
23,120, 
21,238, 
20,705, 
21,096, 
23,327, 
22,818, 
22,692, 
21,662, 

[  22,.366, 


Total 

Charges  i 

India. 


£ 

13,775,57 
13,909,983 
13,220,967 
;774l  13,659,429 
,71113,617,725 
,191114,182,454 
,19515,081^87 
,1.S5  15,129,839 
,265  15,844,964 
,CK)2!  17,558,615 
,506  17,(M'J,8*8 
,0.36  17,520,612 
,271  17,551,668 
,934  18,083,4.S2 
,62318,902,511 
,152,20,410,929 
,960  22,346,3G5| 
,753,21,424,894 
,184!21, 778,431 
,711119,298,622 
,310  18,300,715 

,926  18,075,428 


Nett 
Charge  of 


\\'ales 
Island,  and 
St.  Helena. 


£ 

203,361 
199,663 
168,288 
201,349 
209,957 
204,250 
225,558 
205,372 
219,793 
210,224 
142,049 
220,04.3 
207,816 
154,761 
257,276 
279,277 
214,28.5 
207,973 
272,014 
250,794 
213,.'301 


Territorial  Charges  paid  in  England. 


£ 

2,159,019 
2,196,691 
1,457,077 
],49I,K70 
l,5,i7,4'34 
1,. 502,217 
1,584,1.57 
1,719,470 
1,75.3,018 
1,66.5,928 
1,940,327 
1,902,585 
1,9.32,8,35 
1,694,731 
1,652,449 
1,460,433 
1,. 575,941 
1,749,068 
1,958,313 
2,121,165 
2,007,693 


86,044  2,211,869 


Other  Terri 
torial  Pay- 
ments 
chargeable 

on  the 

Revenue. 

( Pensions, 

&c.) 


£ 
190,128 
217,703 
154,998 
193,7N4 

64,257 
129,87.; 

81,90.3 
194,.374 

81,941 
130,162 
265,055 
228,058 
^02,735 
204,147 
395,276 
414,181 
74^),72S 
1,111,792 
8(J5,0I6 
449,603 
293,873 


£ 

867,097 
901,688 
922,770 
1,184,976 
1,14.S,156 
1,064,223 
1,199,952 
1,071,176 
1,0<H,701 
1,1.50,378 
1,1.5(V391 
1,072,106 
1,17.5,149 
l,a">4,960 
758,590 
l,16t>,078 
1,076,504 
l,,31S,ll)2 
1,25.5,125 
1,517,802 
1,454,867 


1)8,430  1,335,135     1,473,565 


£ 

1,0.57,225 
1,119,391 
1,077,768 
1,378,768 
1,212,413 
1,U»4,.596 
1,281,885 
1,265,550 
1,176,642 
1,280,540 
1,415,416 
1,300,161 
1,377,884 
1,.559,107 
1,15.3,866 
J^.sO.2,59 
1,817,232 
2,429,894 
2,060,141 
l,9iT7,405 
1,748,740 


General  Reiiult. 


681,516 


R51,182 
147,677 


348,632 

679,068 

1,. 528,853 


2(J,020 


SurjUus 
Charge 


£ 

730,791 
736,530 

271,634 


1,004,9^2 

510,091) 

689,152 

I, .323,305 

1,466,164 


727,479 
3,02.5,746 
4,856,8.57 
2,484,076 
3,2;")0,715 
94.5,275 
608,142 


However  much  this  account  of  (lie  financial  concerns  of  our  Eastern  empire  may  be  at 
variance  with  the  exaggerated  ideas  entertained  respecting  it,  as  well  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  as  by  foreigners,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  has  ever  reflected  on  the  subject.  It  is  due,  indeed,  to  the  directors,  to 
.state,  that  though  they  have  occasionally  acted  on  erroneous  principles,  they  have  always 
exerted  themselves  to  enforce  economy  in  every  branch  of  their  expenditure,  and  to  im- 
pose and  collect  their  revenues  in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner.  I5ut  though  they  have 
succeeded  in  repressing  many  abuses,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  they  .should  ever 
entirely  succeed  in  rooting  them  out.  How  can  it  be  imagined,  that  strangers  sent  to 
India,  conscious  that  they  are  armed  with  all  the  strength  of  government,  placed  under 
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no  real  responsibility,  exempted  from  the  salutary  influence  of  public  opinion,  fearing  no 
exposure  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and  anxious  only  to  accumulate  a  fortune, 
should  not  occasionally  abuse  their  authority?  or  that  they  sliould  manage  the  compli- 
cated and  difficult  affairs  of  a  vast  empire,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  peojjle  of  whose  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  habits,  they  are  almost  wholly  ignorant,  with  that  prudence,  economy, 
and  vigilance,  without  which  it  were  idle  to  expect  that  any  great  surplus  revenue  could 
ever  be  realised? 

EHONY  (Ger.  Ehenhoh ;  Du.  Ehbenhont ;  Fr.  Ehene ;  It.  Ebano ;  Rus.  Eheno- 
woedireu'o ;  I.at.  Ebenus),  a  species  of  wood  brought  principally  from  the  East.  It  is 
exceedingly  hard  and  heavy,  of  great  durability,  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish,  and  on 
that  account  used  in  mosaic  and  other  inlaid  work.  There  are  many  species  of  ebony. 
The  best  is  that  which  is  jet  black,  free  from  veins  and  rind,  very  compact,  astringent, 
and  of  an  acrid  pungent  taste.  This  species,  (denominated  by  botanists  Diuspi/rus 
Ebenus),  is  found  principally  in  INIadagascar,  the  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon.  The  centre 
only  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  valuable.  In  1826,  2,002,783  lbs.  of  tbony,  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  9,017/.  7s.  Gyd.  were  exported  from  the  Mauritius.  Besides  the  black, 
there  are  red,  green,  and  yellow  ebonies ;  but  the  latter  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  the 
former.  Cabinet-makers  are  in  the  habit  of  substituting  pear-tree  and  other  woods 
dyed  black,  in  the  place  of  genuine  ebony  ;  these,  however,  want  its  polish  and  lustre, 
though  they  hold  glue  better.  The  price  of  ebony  varies,  in  the  London  market,  from 
5/.  to  20/.  a  ton.      The  quantities  imported  are  but  inconsiderable. 

EEL  {A/iguilla  murcena  of  Linna-us),  a  fisli,  the  appearance  of  which  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description.  It  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  waters  of  Europe, 
fre<|uenting  not  only  rivers  but  stagnant  pools.  Eels  are,  in  many  places,  extremely 
abundant,  particularly  in  Holland  and  Jutland.  Several  ponds  are  appropriated  in 
England  to  the  raising  of  eels ;  and  considerable  numbers  ai-e  taken  in  the  Thames  and 
other  rivers.  But  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  eels  used  in  England  are  furnished 
by  Holland.  Indeed,  very  few  excejjt  Dutch  eels  are  ever  seen  in  London  ;  and  even 
Hampton  and  Richmond  are  ])rincipally  supplied  by  tliem.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by 
two  Uutch  companies,  who  employ  in  it  several  small  vessels,  by  means  of  which  the 
market  is  regularly  and  amply  provided  for.  A  cargo  of  eels  is  supposed  to  average 
from  15,000  to  20,000  lbs.  weight,  and  is  charged  with  a  duty  on  importation  of 
13/.  Is.  3<i  In  1832,  this  duty  j)roduced  940/.  10s.,  showing  that  72  cargoes  had  been 
imported  that  year.  — (^Report  on  Channel  Fisheiies,  p.  93.  &c.) 

EGGS  (IV.  OLufs ;  Lat.  Ova),  are  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  described.  They 
differ  in  size,  colour,  taste,  &c.  according  to  the  different  species  of  birds  that  lay  them. 
The  eggs  of  hens  are  tliose  most  commonly  used  as  food  ;  and  form  an  article  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  a  commercial  j)oint  of  view.  Vast  quantities  arc  brought 
from  the  country  to  London  and  other  great  towns.  Since  the  peace  they  have  also 
been  very  largely  imported  from  the  Continent.  At  this  moment,  indeed,  the  trade  in 
eggs  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  our  commerce  with  France,  and  affords  constant 
employment  for  a  number  of  small  vessels  ! 

Account  of  the  Numlwrof  Eggs  imimrtcd  since  IRSfi,  specifying  the  Countries  whence  they  were  brought, 
and  the  Revenue  accruing  tlicreon. 


Countries  from  which  imported. 

1826. 

1827.      I       182S.              1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

18.32. 

fJcnmnv 

l^niicil  Nethnlands 

I'ranie 

IsUsof  (iuem^cy,  Jers*?,  Akiemey.l 

ard  M.in,  l»T<xlu(e  (duty  free)     '  -  j 
IsU-s  of  (jiicni»«v,  JiT!«y,  Aldfmej,! 

and  Man,  iiroiluce  (foreign)          -J 
All  otlwr  placn 

Tolal  of  llw  Imporutiocu  Intotliel 
United  Kin^xloin           -              -  j 

Amount  of  dul>  received 

Rate  of  duty  charged 

Humlttr, 

7,20n 
Sp.lM.llO 

493,985 
9,0-17 

Kximbcr.    1     Nutnhcr, 

y.iivol    - 
.•5,08S,fi98'     5,417,280 
63,10<(,6IS    6ll,043,026 
4M,802J        609,930 

220,674          348,447 
1,220|             4,090 

Numtter. 

8(1 

6,749,7.'.9 

5G,-570,479 

671,435 

373,119 
300 

A'i/m/<r. 

3,600 
4,626,718 
48,026,01)6 

705,760 

2!Sl,G54 

400 

Kvmlxr. 

7A''7,I46 
50,401,000 

732,998 

505,798 

210 

5,120 

5,7.14,961) 

55,G51,?4.T 

655,229 

546,065 

l,2i)0j 

C3,'2CO,C27 

66,886,132    66,4.13,773 

64,165,472 

53,644,168    59,197,688    6il,5UI,S17 

/..     J.  d. 

'HiViC,  10  2 

/..     «.  it.       /,.    *.  it. 

23,071    4  1   22,920  8    3 

L.     i.    it. 
22,189  2  10 

L.      i.  ,1.       L.      «.  </.       t.      1.  rf. 

18,505  11  8  20,372  15  9  2i;637    2  0 

in,/,  per  120  durinc  the  whole  i>elio<l.                                                  1 

It  appears  from  this  official  statement,  that  the  eggs  imported  from  France  amount  to 
about  .'),•■), 000,000  a  year  ;  and  su])posing  them  to  cost,  at  an  average,  '\<l.  a  dozen,  it 
follows  that  the  people  of  the  metrojiolis  and  Brighton  (tor  it  is  into  liiein  that  they  are 
almost  all  imported)  pay  the  French  about  70,388/.  a  year  for  eggs;  and  siqiposing 
tiiat  the  freight,  importers'  antl  retailers'  profit,  duty,  &c.  raise  their  price  to  the  con- 
sumer to  \0d.  a  dozen,  their  total  cost  will  be  190,972/. 

EJOO.      Sec  GoMUTi. 

ELEMI,  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Amijris  elemifera,  a  tree  growing  in  diff"ercnt  parts 
of  America,  Turkey,  &c.  It  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  in  dry  weather,  the  juice 
being  left  to  thicken  in  the  sun.      It   is  of  a  pale  vellow  colour,  semi-transparent;  at 
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first  softisli,  but  it  hardens  by  keeping.  Its  taste  is  slightly  bitter  and  warm.  Its  smell, 
which  is,  at  first,  strong  and  fragrant,  gradually  diminishes.  It  used  to  be  imported  in 
long  roundisli  cakes,  wrapped  in  flarr  leaves,  but  it  is  now  usually  imported  in  mats  and 
chests.  —  (  Tliomsnii's  Cliemistry.) 

ELEPHANTS'  TEETH.      See  Ivop.y. 

ELINI  {Ulmus),  a  forest  tree  common  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties.  It  atUiins  to  a  great  size,  and  lives  to  a  great  age  :  its  trunk  is  often  rugged 
and  crooked,  and  it  is  of  slow  gro^'th.  Tlie  colour  of  the  heart-wood  of  elm  is  generally 
darker  than  that  of  oak,  and  of  a  redder  brov.'n.  The  sap-wood  is  of  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  white,  with  pores  inclined  to  red.  It  is  in  general  porous,  and  cross-grained, 
sometimes  coarse-grained,  and  has  no  larger  septa.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour.  It  twists 
and  warps  much  in  drying,  and  shrinks  very  much  both  in  length  and  breadth.  It  is 
difficult  to  work,  but  is  not  liable  to  split,  and  bears  the  driving  of  bolts  and  nails  better 
than  any  other  timber.  In  Scotland,  chairs  and  other  articles  of  household  furniture 
are  frequently  made  of  elm  wood  ;  but  in  England,  where  the  wood  Ls  inferior,  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coffins,  casks,  pumps,  pipes,  &c.  It  is  appropriated 
to  these  purposes  because  of  its  great  durability  in  water,  which  also  occasions  its  ex- 
tensive use  as  piles  and  planking  for  wet  foundations.  The  naves  of  wheels  are  fre- 
quently made  of  elm  ;  those  of  the  heavy  wagons  and  drays  of  London  are  made  of  oak, 
which  supports  a  heavier  weight,  but  does  not  hold  the  spokes  so  firmly.  Elm  is  said  to 
bear  transplanting  better  than  any  other  large  tree.  —  (  Tred(/old's  Principlts  of  Carpentry, 
pp.  201 — 203.  &c.) 

ELSINEUR,  on  HELSINGOR,  a  town  in  Zealand,  about  22  miles  north  of  Co- 
penhagen, in  lat.  56'^  2'  17"  N.,  Ion.  12^  S8'  2"E.  Population  about  7,000.  Adjacent 
to  Elsincur  is  the  castle  of  Cronborg,  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  by  the 
Sound.  All  merchant  ships  passing  to  and  from  the  Baltic  are  obliged,  under  the  reserv- 
ations mentioned  below,  to  salute  Cronborg  Castle  by  lowering  their  sails  when  abreast 
of  the  same ;  and  no  ship,  unless  she  belong  to  Sweden,  is  allowed  to  pass  the  Sound 
without  clearing  out  at  Elsineur,  and  paying  toll,  according  to  the  provisions  in  the 
treaties  to  that  effect  negotiated  with  Denmark  by  the  different  European  powers.  The 
first  treaty  with  England  having  reference  to  this  subject  is  dated  in  1450.  The  Sound 
duties  had  their  origin  in  an  agreement  between  the  King  of  Denmark  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  Hanse  Towns  on  the  other,  by  which  the  former  undertook  to  construct  light- 
houses, landmarks,  &e.  along  the  Cattegat,  and  the  latter  to  pay  duty  for  the  same.  The 
duties  have  since  been  varied  at  different  periods.  Ships  of  war  are  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  duties.  IMost  maritime  nations  have  consuls  resident  at  Elsineur.  The 
following  plan  of  the  Sound  is  taken  from  the  Admiralty  Chart,  compiled  from  Danish 
authorities.  —  (  See  opposite  page. ) 

Ordinance  respecting  lowering  in  the  Sound.  —  This  ceremony  being  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
iii  unfavourable  weather,  his  Danish  Majesty  issued,  in  1829,  the  following  ordinance:  — 

1.  All  ships  sailing  through  the  Sound,  whether  they  come  from  the  north  or  south,  must  salute 
Cronborg  Castle,  by  lowering  their  sails  so  soon  as  the  northernmost  church  in  Elsincur  begins  to  be  con. 
cealcd  behind  the  castle.  The  lowering  must  not  commence  before  the  church  goes  in  behind  the  castle, 
and  must  continue  till  the  church  opens  itself  'vithout  the  castle  again,  or  for  the  full  space  of  5  minutes. 
Every  person  neglecting  this  duty  must  expect  to  be  compelled,  by  cannon-shot,  to  the  same,  and  to  be 
fined  for  contumacy. 

N.  B.  —  When  a  ship  lowers  her  sails  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  marks,  and  keeps  them  lowered  5 
minutes,  tijough  not  come  out  of  the  marks,  it  is  considered  sufficient. 

2.  The  sails  to  be  loweretl  are  as  follow  :  —  Ships  carrying  top-gallant  sails,  standing  or  flying,  must 
lower  the  to|>-gallant  sails  entirely  down  on  the  cap:  ships  having  only  one  top-gallant  sail,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fore-top-sail,  they  must  be  lowered  half-mast  down  :  ships  having  no  top-gallant  sails  must 
lower  both  the  toi)-sails  on  half-mast :  all  other  ships,  be  they  galliots,  smacks,  ketches,  brigantincs,  or  of 
what  denomination  soever,  carrying  only  flying  top-sails,  musi  lower  the  top-sails  entirely  down  ;  but 
these  having  no  standing  or  flying  top-sails,  or  which  have  all  their  reefs  in  their  toivsails,  arc  exempt 
from  lowering. 

3.  When  ships  cruize  through  the  Sound  with  a  contrary  wind,  or  when  (with  a  scant  wind  or  small 
breeze)  the  current  is  so  strong  against  them  that  it  would  set  them  astern,  if  they  lowered  their  sails, 
then  it  shall  be  made  known  to  Iticm,  by  hoisting  the  colours  at  the  castle,  that  no  salute  is  required,  and 
that  they  inay  make  the  best  of  their  way  without  striking  their  sails. 

4.  When  any  vessel  has  been  lircd  at,  then  the  master  or  mate,  with  two  of  the  ship's  crew,  must  go  on 
shore,  and  make  declaration,  on  oath,  before  the  Court  of  Inquest,  why  they  have  not  lowered  in  the  time 
or  in  the  manner  prescribed.  If  it  bo  deposed  that  lowering  was  performed  in  due  t;!iw  and  manner,  then 
the  master  will  be  free  from  paying  for  the  shot  fired  at  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  must  then  pay  for  each 
shot  fired  at  him  from  the  castle,  orixdollars  20  stivers  current ;  and  1  ducat  for  each  shot  from  the  guard- 
ship's  boat  when  in  pursuit  of  the  ship.  If  the  master  of  a  vessel  should  sail  away  without  acquitting  him- 
self, when  it  is  proved  who  the  master  or  ship  was,  the  fine  will  be  demanded'of  the  person  who  clears 
him  at  the  Custom-house. 

In  stormy  weather,  when  a  ship  cannot  come  to  anchor  in  Elsincur  roads  without  danger,  or  if  she  be 
leaky,  or  going  to  repair  or  deliver ;  in  such  case.s  going  to  Copenhagen  is  not  considered  a  fraud.  But  it 
is  in  all  cases  indi.'^pcnsable  that  the  ship's  papers  should  be  sent  to  Elsineur  as  soon  as  possible,  that  she 
may  be  cleared. 

Iteferences  to  Flan.  — K,  Castle  and  light  of  Cronborg;  B,  Elsincur;  C,  Helsingborg  in  Sweden; 
D,  the  bank  called  the  Lappen  ;  E,  the  bank  called  the  Diskcn.    The  soundings  are  in  fathoms. 
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Fih 
come 


'oinee,  Ac  — When  ships  come  into  Klsinenr  roads,  or  lie  wind-bound  near  the  Lappcn,  watermen 
v,u..,e  on  b^ard  to  inquire  if  the  master  will  be  carried  ashore  to  clear  ;  and  >n  rough  weather  it  is  always 
best  to  make  use  of  their  services,  their  boats  being  generally  very  safe.  The  Danish  authorities  have 
published  a  Table  of  rates,  being  the  highest  charge  that  can  be  made  by  the  boatmen  upon  such  occasions ; 
but  captains  may  bargain  with  them  for  as  much  less  as  they  please.  Most  sh,(>s  passing  the  Sound  take 
on  board  pilots,  the  signal  for  one  being  a  flag  at  the  fore-topmast-head.  I  hose  bound  for  the  Baltic 
take  a  pilot  at  Elsineur,  who  either  carries  the  .ship  to  Copenhagen,  or  Dragoe  a  small  town  on  the  south, 
east  extremity  of  the  island  of  Amack,  where  she  is  clear  of  the  grounds.     I  hose  leaving  the  IJaltic  take 


to  happen  in  future,  as  we  understand  the  Danish  government  have  recently  hired  a  steam  tug  for  the 
special  purpose  of  bringing  ships,  in  adverse  weather,  round  Cronborg  Point.  T  he  pilots  are  regularly 
licensed,  so  that,  bv  employing  them,  the  captain's  responsibility  is  at  an  end.  I  heir  charges  are  lixcd 
by  authoritv,  and  ilei>end  on  the  ship's  draught  of  water.  We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  tarift  applicable  to 
pilots  taken  on  board  at  Klsineur  to  carry  ships  to  Dragoe,  Copenhagen,  or  KuU  Point,  with  the  sum* 
both  in  silver  and  in  Uigsbank  pajicr  dollars. 
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Pilotnge  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  SOth  of  September. 

Dragoe. 

Copenhagen. 

Kull  Point.                 1 

Silver. 

Pap«r. 

Silver. 

Paper. 

Silver. 

Paper.       1 

Fett. 

RJ,.  dr.     tch. 

RJ>.  dr.     tch. 

R.b.  dr.     tch. 

R.b.  dr.     tch. 

RJ>.  dr. 

tch. 

R.b.  dr. 

tch. 

11           78 

12            18 

9            10 

9           38 

5 

Ti 

5 

89 

13           16 

13           56 

10              6 

10           36 

63 

83 

9        10 

14           60 

14           94 

11             2 

11           35 

7 

53 

7 

76 

10  —  11 

15           84 

16           36 

11           94 

12           34 

8 

44 

8 

69 

11        12 

17           22 

17          74 

12           91 

13           33 

9 

.15 

9 

e.-? 

12        13 

18           56 

19           16 

13           87 

14           32 

10 

25 

10 

,16 

13        14 

19           90 

20           54 

14           83 

15           31 

11 

16 

II 

SO 

14        15 

21           28 

21           92 

15           78 

16          30 

7 

12 

43 

15        16 

22           62 

23           .M 

16           75 

17           S9 

12 

93 

13 

36 

16        17 

24           65 

25           43 

18           56 

19           16 

13 

84 

14 

30 

17        18 

26           68 

27           5i 

20            37 

21             2 

15 

44 

15 

90 

18        19 

28          71 

29          61 

22           19 

22           86 

17 

3 

17 

54 

19        20 

30          74 

31           72 

24             0 

24           72 

IS 

59 

19 

19 

20        21 

32           77 

33           80 

2.5           77 

26           58 

SO 

19 

20 

80 

21  —  22 

34           80 

35"        89 

27           59 

28          46 

74 

22 

43 

22  -  23 

36           83     '      38             1 

29           40 

30           32 

23 

34 

24 

28 

Pilotage  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  SOth  of  March. 

Ships 

drawing  Water. 

Dragoe. 

Copenhagen. 

Kull  Point.                  1 

Silver. 

Paper.' 

Silver. 

Paper. 

Silv 

er. 

Paper.       | 

Feet. 

RJ>.  dr.     tch. 

R.b.  dr.     tch. 

R.b.  dr.     tch. 

R.b.  dr.     tch. 

RJi.  dr. 

tch. 

RJi.  dr. 

«*. 

U  <ler 

8 

14           92 

15            40 

U           35 

11           70 

7 

53 

7 

76 

Between 

8  and  9 

16           75 

17            30 

12           61 

13             2 

8 

73 

9 

3 

9  —  10 

18           56 

19           16 

13           88 

14           64 

9 

92 

10 

26 

10  —  11 

20          37 

21             2 

15           19 

15           64 

11 

16 

11 

40 

22           19 

22           Sfi 

16           47 

17 

12 

.V! 

12 

73 

12  —  13 

24 

24           72 

17           73 

18           30 

13 

55 

14 

13  —  14 

25          77 

26            5S 

19             4 

10           62 

14 

75 

1J» 

24 

14  —  15 

27           59 

28            46 

20           29 

20           90 

15 

95 

16 

48 

15-  16 

29           40 

30           32 

21           57 

22           26 

17 

17 

17 

68 

16  -  17 

32           12 

33           12 

24 

24           72 

18 

37  ■ 

18 

92 

17  —  18 

34           80 

35           88 

26           39 

27           22 

20 

48 

21 

14 

18  —  19 

37           52 

38           68 

28           79 

29           70 

22 

57 

23 

28 

40           24 

41           48 

31           21 

32           19 

24 

68 

25 

46 

20  —  21 

42           92 

44           28 

33           60 

34           6,5 

26 

79 

27 

64 

21  -  22 

45           6t 

47             9 

36             4           37           16 

28 

88 

29 

78 

22  —  23 

48           36     '      49           83 

3S           43     '      39           62 

31 

3 

32 

0 

A'.  B-  —  When  a  pilot  is  taken  on  board  at  Dragoe  to  carry  a  ship  to  Elsineur,  the  charge  is  the  same 
as  that  given  under  the  first  head  of  the  above  column.  —  {Archives  du  Commerce,  tome  iil  p.  145.) 

The  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Elsineur  are  the  same  as  those  of  Copenhagen  (which  see],  ex. 
cept  that  the  rixdolTar  is  divided  into  4  orts  instead  of  6  marcs  :  thus,  24  skiUings  make  1  ort ;  and  4  orts 
1  rixdoUar. 

In  paying  toll,  however,  at  the  passage  of  the  Sound,  the  monies  are  distinguished  into  three  different 
values  ;  namely,  specie,  crown,  and  current. 

Specie  money  is  that  in  which  the  duties  of  the  Sound  were  fixed  in  1701. 

Crown  money  was  the  ancient  currency  of  Denmark,  in  which  the  toll  is  sometimes  reckoned. 

Current  money  is  the  actual  currency  of  the  country. 

The  i)roportion  between  these  denominations  is  as  follows  :  — 

Eight  specie  rixdoUars  =  9  crown  rixdollars ;  16  crown  rixdoUars  =  17  current  rixdoUars  :  therefore 
to  reduce  specie  money  into  crown  money,  add  one  eighth ;  and  for  the  reverse  operation,  subtract  one 
ninth. 

To  reduce  crown  money  into  current  money,  add  one  sixteenth  ;  and  for  the  reverse  operation,  subtract 
one  seventeenth. 

Hence,  also,  128  specie  rixdollars  are  worth  144  crown  rixdollars,  or  1,^3  current  rixdoUars:  and  there- 
fore  specie  money  is  12J  per  cent,  better  than  crown  money,  and  lyi?  per  cent,  better  than  current 
money.  ^'^ 

Houses  in  the  Baltic  charge  the  Sound  duties  in  the  invoices,  and  have  their  own  agents  at  Elsineur, 
to  clear  all  the  merchandise  shipped  by  them.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  the  merchants  at  Elsineur  then 
draw  upon  the  owners  or  agents  where  the  goods  are  directed  or  addressed. 

Weights.  —  A  shipix)und  from  the  Baltic,  of  10  stone,  is  calculated  as  300  lbs.  Danish  :  a  Russian  ber- 
kowitz,  as  300  lbs. ;  a  pud,  as  30  lbs.  Danish;  a  centner  from  the  Baltic,  as  UUlbs.;  anilacwt  English, 
as  11-2  lbs.  Danish. 


Corn  Measure  of  different  Places  reduced  to  Danish  Lasts,  /or  paying  the  Sound  Dues. 


Bwih 

Cohere 
IVjtnmin  - 
KUu'enwalde 
Slolpe 
Trt-ptow  - 
Stral-sund  - 
Wolgast 


3la'itswill  be  reck. 
.   oned  in  the  Sound 
as  4  last*. 


Crvpswalde         -        -7  ,  j^^j,  ^k<,„ed 
\\  i^inar  •  *  J*  as  5 

Anclam  -  -J 

Rostock,  5  lasts  for  6. 
Stettin  -  -7 

Wamemundc     -        -J-i 
Winemunde      •  -j 

Lubeck,  7  lasts  fur  8. 


^  G  lasts  for  '4 


Kuiiigsberg 

D.inizic 

Kihinp 

Memel 

Revel 

Petersburgh 

Oesel 


16  Rus^an  chetverts 

1  Cent,  of  28  muids  French  salt,  from  Rochelle    - 

1  cent,  from  Bordeaux 

13  razjers  from  Dunkirk  -  « 


l/isls. 
.       1 


10  muids  firom  Havre 

7  movos  from  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  &c.  • 

•100  Dutch  marts  (mea.'iurfri) 

1  Kn;;lish  chaldron,  2  weighs,  2  tons,  or  80  bu&hels 


Liquid  Measure.  —  A  tonneau  of  French  wine  is  considered  as  4  oxhofts,  or  24  ankers. 
A  pipe  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  wine,  as  2  oxhorts. 
SO  Spanish  arrohas,  or  25  Portuguese  almudcs,  as  a  regular  pipe. 

SO  Spanisii  arrobas,  or  48  pots  of  oil,  as  a  regular  hoth  (pipe)  5  a  hogshead  of  brandy,  as  G  ankers;  a 
tierce,  as  4  ankers  ;  an  anker,  5  vclte,  or  40  Dani&h  pots. 
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Duties  payable  at  the  Sound  on  the  principal  Articles  commonly  pa^ain^  through. 


Ale  or  b?er»  the  8  hogsheads^  at  4^ 

Almonds,  the  lUn  lbs. 

Alum,  the  s1ii|>)>nund  ... 

Ani<;eed,  the  100  lbs. 

Antimunv,  the  shipuound 

Anchor  and  locks,  the  schock  of  GO 

Apples,  the  last  of  tj'i  barrels 

Apothecaries'  drugs,  the  lispound  Talued  at  3G  x't 

dollars  ... 

Arffol,  the  slilppound  ... 

Arsenic,  do. 

Ashe^,  weed,  the  last  <Jf  12  t^irrels,  or  15  do. 

pot,  the  lai.t  of  12  do.,  or  l'^  do. 
Bacon,  ihe  shippound 
B  iize,  the  ninKie  piece 

the  double  do.  -  • 

Balks,  gieat,  of  oak,  the  piece 
fir,         4  do. 
small,    do.        20  do. 
Ba»,  berries,  Ihe  200  lbs. 
Beef,  salted,  the  last  of  12  barrels 
Bt^uit,  or  bread  of  wheat,  4  barrels  • 

rve,  4  do. 
BooVs,  printed,  the  100  lbs.  valued  at  36  rixdollars 
Brass,  or  brass  wire,  the  shippound 

urought,  the  100  lbs.  valued  at  36  rixdollars 
Btlmstone,  trie  la^^t  of  12  shippound 
Brandy,  French  or  Spanish,  the  hogshead 
com,  the  barrel 

Khenish,  the  ahm  .  . 

Brazil  wood,  tlie  500  lbs. 

Bristles,  the  shippound,  Talued  at  36  rixdollars 
Butter,  the  barrel  ... 

Cables,  cordage,  or  cable  yam,  the  shippound 
Calicoes,  the  S  pieces 
Capers,  the  pipe,  or  \l  ho^^heads 
Cards,  for  piaynt;  or  for  woo!,  the  10  dozen 
Cardamoms,  cinnamon,  cloves,  or  cochineal,  the  100  lbs 
Camlets,  the  t  pieces 
Canvass,  or  cambrics,  4  do. 
Callimancoes,  the  8  do.  - 

Cami>e.ichy  wood,  the  500  lbs. 
Caraway  seeds,  the  100  do. 
Caviare,  the  shippound,  valued  at  36  rixdollars 
Chee&e,  the  shijipound       ... 
Chesnuts,  the  3'i  sacks 

Cider,  the  hogshead  ... 

Clock-work,  the  100  lbs.  valued  at  3C  rixdollars 
Cloth  of  silk,  the  piece  ... 

fine  or  short  clotlis,  or  doul>le  dozens,  the  2  pieces 
coarse,  or  long  cloths,  or  dozens,  the  4  do. 
CofTee,  the  200  lbs.  -  . 

Copper,  the  shippound 

wrought,  the  100  lbs.  valued  at  32  rixdollars 
Cork,  the  .30  bundles 

Coi>peras,  calamine,  or  cream  of  tartar,  the  shippound 
Cotton  wool,  the  100  lbs. 
Com,  barley,  the  last  of  20  barrels 

beans,  peas,  oaLs  or  buckwheat,  the  last  of  12do. 
malt,  the  last  of  12  do. 
ry-.',  the  last  of  20  do. 
wheat,  the  last  of  20  do. 
Coriander  and  currants,  the  'jTOO  lbs. 
Damask,  of  silk,  the  piece 

linen,  the  4  pieres 
woollen,  the  8  do. 
Deals  of  oak  or  fir,  above  20  feet,  the  schock 
Carlsham,  under  20  feet 
Frussian 

common,  10  to  14  feet,  the  1,000 
Diaper  or  drilling,  thi.-  20  pieces 
Down,  the  shippound         -  -  - 

DniggctS,  the  i!  pieces 
EeU,  the  last  of  12  barrels 
£lei>hantV  letth,  each 
Feathers,  the  shippound 
Femambuco  wood,  1,000  lbs. 
FigH,  the  18  baskets,  SOO  do. 
Fiiji,  cod,  the  last,  12  barrels 

stock,  the  last,  12  2>hipi>ound,  or  1,000  fish 
salmon,  the  barrel 
salted  herrings,  do. 

red  herrings,  the  last  of  20  straes,  or  20,000 
Flannels,  the  H  pieces  of  25  ells  each 
Flax,  dressed,  the  ship|M>und 

undres&ed,    as  Petersburgh.    Narva,  12  hogs 
heads  ;     Marienburg,   alt   fine  sorts  podilla, 
racketzer,  and  patemuster,  the  4  do. 
coarse,  half  cle.m,   F.irken,   Itas&ets,  Memels, 

and  Marienburg,  llie  6  do> 
tow,  the  5  do.        -  . 

Flounders,  dry,  the  20,000 
Flour  of  wheat,  the  200  Iba. 

barley  or  rye,  the  lait  of  12  baireU 
Frieze,  the  piece        -  -  - 

Galls,  or  gum,  the  200  lbs. 
Glass  for  windows,  English,  French,  Lubeck,  and 
Dantzic,  the  8  chests  - 
Venice,  drinking  do.,  the  chest 
bottles,  the  ton,  4  hogsheads  and  30  schocks 

the  2  pi|>ps 
quart  bottles,  100  dozen,  50  rixdollars 
GloTes,  Russia,  or  Courland,  the  2.'>0  pair 

leather,  the  dozen,  value  2  rixdollars 
Gunpowder,  the  UiO  lbs. 
Haberdashery  ware,  the  100  lbs.  valued  at  36  rlx 

dollars  .... 

Hair,  camels'  or  coneys',  the  50  lbs. 
Handspikes,  the  500  ... 

Hats,  A;It,  the  cask 

beaver,  the  dozen,  value  4S  rixdollars 
castor,  the  dozen,  do. 

Hemp,  the  shippound 
tow,  the  10  do. 


0 

15 

0 

IS 

0 

6 

0 

34 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

3fi 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

18 

0 

12 

0 

10 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

24 

(1 

3(5 

0 

36 

0 

30 

0 

3fi 

0 

30 

0 

4S 

0 

12 

0 

50 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

36 

0    30 

n    10 

0     24 


Hides,  elks',  harts',  bucks",  or  Russia,  the  decker 
salteil,  elks',  harts',  bucks',  or  Russia,  do. 
dry,  elks',  liai  t-.',  bucks',  or  Kussia,  the  5  do. 
Russia,  the  shippound 
Honey,  Ihe  hoj;shead 
Hops,  the  shippound  •  - 

Horses,  the  pair         ... 
Indifo,  the  lOOIbs. 
Iron  wire,  or  pans,  do. 

stoves,  plates  or  pots,  the  shippound 
bars,  bats,  bolt»,  hoops,  anchors,  and  ^ns,  do. 
wrought,  the  100  lbs.  valued  at  24  rirdollars 
old,  the  shippound 
(-istermunds,  do. 
Isinplass,  tlie  100  lbs. 
Juniper  berries,  the  200  do. 
Kerseys,  the  H  pieces         ... 
Lace,  silk,  or  ferret,  the  4  lbs. 

thread,  wool,  cotton,  or  hair,  the  10  do. 
gold  and  silver,  the  lb. 
Lemons,  the  12  chests,  or  36,000 

pickled,  the  pij^e  or  hogshe.id 
Lead,  fodder,  the  ton,  or  6  shippound 
shot,  the  100  lbs. 
red  or  white,  do. 
Leather,  Russia  or  .Scotch,  the  decker 

Spanish,  Cordovan,  Turkey,  and  buff,  do. 
Sems,  the  10  do. 
Uasanes,  the  10  do. 
tanned  oi  sole,  the  100  lbs. 
alumed  or  white,  the  500  pieces 
Lignum  vitse,  the  100  lbs. 
Linseed,  the  last  of  2  »  barrels 
Linen,  calicoes,  the  Itj  pieces 
flax,  the  20  do. 

Holland,  Silesia,  and  Westphalia,  the  4  do. 
hemp,  black  tow,  the  80  do. 
canvass,  the  8  do. 
damask,  the  12  do. 
drilling,  the  20  do.,  or  500  arsheens 
from  Pctersburgh,  all  sorts,  the  40  do.,  or  2,000 
do.  - 

Loj-wood,  the  800  lbs. 
Mace,  the  50  lbs. 
Masts,  15  palms  and  upwards,  the  piece 

small  ... 

for  boats,  the  schock 
Blats  from  Petersburgh,  the  1,000 
Mohair,  the  50  llis. 
Mustard  seed,  the  last  of  12  barrels 
rs.iils,  Holland  or  Lubeck,  the  centner 

tret  nails  for  ships,  the  40,000 
Nutmegs,  do.        .... 
Nuts,  the  last  of  20  barrels  or  sacks 
Oars,  great,  the  schock 

small,  do.         ... 
Oil,  olive,  of  Seville  or  Portugal,  the  pipe 
rape,  linseed,  hemp,  the  last  of  S  ahms 
train,  the  last  of  S  hogsheads,  or  12  barrels 
Olibanum,  the  100  lbs. 
Olives,  the  fi\>e,  ot  2  hogsheads 
Oranges,  the  12  chests,  or  3,600 
Paper,  the  8  bales,  or  SO  reams 
Pepi>er,  the  lOOIhs. 
Pewter,  the  shipp  und  • 

Pitch,  great  band  ... 

Plates  of  tin,  the  4  casks,  or  shippound 
I'laiding,  the  1 ,000  ells,  or  40  pieces 
Prunes,  the  100  lbs. 
Prunelloes,  the  100  do. 

Ouicksilver,  the  50  do.        .  .  . 

Ka)ieseed,  Uje  last  of  24  barrels 
Raisins,  the  400  lbs.,  or  36  ba&keiji 
Resin,  the  shippound 
Ribands  of  silk,  or  ferrets,  the  4  lbs. 
gold  or  silver,  the  2  do. 
Rice,  the  2(10  do.  .  .  . 

Saflron,  the  2  do.         .  . 

Salt,  Spanish,  Krench,  and  Scotch,  the  last  of  1 8  bar^ 
reU,  or  8  bushels  ... 

Lunenburg,  the  last  of  12  bushels 
Saltpetre,  the  shippound  -  . 

Says,  double,  the  2  pieces 

single,  or  Knelish,  the  4  do. 
Sailcloth,  the  S  do. 
Sars.iparill^,  do. 
Shuinac,  Oie  100  lbs. 

Siik,  sewing,  ferret,  wrought  lace,  the  4  do. 
raw,  the  100  do.         ... 
stuff's,  do.  .  .  . 

with  gold  and  silver,  the  piece 
Skins,  beaver,  the  5  deckers 

otter,  the  piece  ... 

Russia,  dry,  wolf  and  fox,  Uie  5  deckrrs 

goat,  the  20  do. 

calf,  the  10  do. 

cat  and  sheep,  the  ."iOO  pieces 

blsi  k  rabbit,  or  lamb,  tJie  1 ,000  do. 

grey  rabl.ll,  or  kid,  llie  2,(100 

m.-irten,  the40 

hare,  Ihe  bale,  valued  at  72  rixdollars 
Soap,  white,  the  100  lbs. 

grein,  the  last  of  12  barrels 
Spars,  great,  the  25  pieces 

small,  the  1,000  do. 
Starch,  the  30(1  lbs.  .  .  .       _ 

•'''•"I''.  Pijie,  hoj^ead,  and  barrel,  the  great  hundred 

Su-cl.the  100  lbs.  .        '  .  "         ' 

Stones,  Poland,  the  1  /KM)  feet  of  .'>00  ells 
Stockings  of  silk,  the  dozen,  or  1 2  lbs. 

kerse, ,  woollen,  or  worsted,  for  children. 
Uie  100  pair 


0 

36 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

10 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

50 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

IS 

0 

24 

0 

1 

I 

24 

0 

15 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

4 

0 
0 

n 

0 

12 

0 

Vi 

0 

8 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

9 

0 

IS 

0 

24 

0 

30 

0 

12 

u 

24 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

50 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

24 

0 

36 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

30 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

10 

(1 

30 

0 

15 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

36 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

30 

0 

36 

0 

9 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

16 

0 

8 
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Stockings  —  conUnued. 

worsted,  floret,  and  savet,  the  50  do. 
woollen,  for  children,  the  '^(HJ  do. 
Sturceon,  Iht  last  of  12  barrels 
Stud"-.,  woollen,  the  8  pieces 
Succade,  the  50  ilis. 
Sugar  candy,  or  confectionary,  the  1 00  do. 

loaves,  powder,  or  Muscovado,  the  200  lbs. 
Bword  bl.ides,  the  60  - 

hilts,  do.  -  -  - 

Sweetwood,  the  lOO  lbs. 
Tallow,  the  -.hippound 
Tarras,  the  last,  6  shippound,  or  12  barrels 
Tar,  great  band,  the  last  of  l2"barrcls 

small  band,  the  last  of  do. 
Thread,  white  and  coloured,  the  50  lbs. 

gold  and  silver,  the  lb. 
Tin,  the  shippound  -  -  • 

Tobacco,  the  100  lbs. 
I'reacle,  the  pipe,  or  2  hogsheads 
TurpenOne,  the  shippound 
VerdiJi^Tis,  the  100  lbs. 

Vermilion,  do  -  -  - 

Velvet,  line,  the  piece 

with  thread,  the  2  pieces 
Vinegar  of  wine,  the  hogshead 

beer,  ale,  or  cider,  the  2  do. 


Rixa 

St. 

-     0 

3(1 

-    0 

SO 

-    1 

12 

-   II 

12 

-   II 

12 

-   II 

IS 

-     0 

IS 

-    II 

12 

-    I) 

18 

•    II 

» 

■   II 

K 

-,ll 

,ifi 

■    II 

18 

-    0 

H 

.   I) 

31) 

-  II 

S 

.    0 

24 

-    0 

9 

-  II 

7,H 

-   II 

« 

-  II 

9 

-     0 

5li 

-   II 

9 

.  II 

9 

.  (1 

12 

-  u 

9 

Rixd.  ii^. 

,  the  shippound        -                  -                  -           -  0  36 

isc'ot  boards  the  schotk            -                 -                -  0  14 
f,  Bordeaux,  the  ton,  or  1  hogsheads,  at  52  rix- 

dollars        -                    -                  -                  -  I  36 
Picardin,  Hoogl.-md,  Muscat,  and  Frontignac, 

the  2  hogsheads                 -                 -               -  I  0 

Sprmish  or  Portuguese,  the  pipe      -  I  21 


Italian  and  I^^vant 

Rhenish,  the  ahm 
Wire,  iron,  or  bra.'is,  the  shippound 

steel,  the  UK)  Il>s. 

gold  and  silver,  the  lb. 
Wool,  beaver,  the  50  lbs. 

Spanish,  or  fine,  the  4  shippound 

coarse,  or  Scotch,  the  6  do. 

flock,  or  cuttinij  wool,  the  2  do. 

Scotch  shirts,  the  40  pieces 

shifts,  the  8  do. 
Wood  shovels,  the  lOschocks 

dishes  or  trays,  the  5  do. 

plates,  the  5  do. 

nails,  the  20,000 
Yam,  cotton,  the  50  lbs. 

linen,  the  shippound,  or  40  schocks 

tow,  the  4  do. 

sail,  the  shippound 

all  sorts  of  woollen,  the  50  lbs. 


2      0 
0    40 
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11 

(1 

111 

II 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

II 

IS 
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••w 

II 

3(! 

II 

3« 

II 

Sfi 

0 

3ti 

Memorandum  respecting  the  Mode  of  preventing  certain  Overcharges  of  Sound  Duties  on  Goods  shipped 

fur  the  Baltic. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  of  the  Sound  duty  being  overrated  on  goods  which,  as  they  are  not 
noticed  in  the  tariff,  are  chargeable  ad  valorem,  (.1  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedes; 
Ji  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  other  nations  ;)  this  charge  being  solely  regulated  by  the  value  expressed  in 
the  cockets,  the  only  documents  by  which  the  Custom-house  officers  at  the  Sound  are  governed.  This 
originates  in  the  shippers  of  goods  finding  it  expedient  occasionally  to  give  a  nominal  value  to  merchan. 
dise  not  liable  to  an  export  duty  in  England,  far  exceeding  the  real  value,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  further 
shipment  of  the  same  species  of  goods  in  the  same  vessel  (which  entry  can  alone  be  considered  as  expressive 
of  the  intention  to  ship  goods  to  that  extent).  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  to  tlie  shippers  of  merchandise 
for  the  Baltic,  that,  besides  the  above-mentioned  nominal  value,  they  should  cause  the  real  value  of  the 
goods  actually  shipped  to  be  inserted  on  the  reverse  of  the  cocket,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  real  value  will  then  become  the  criterion  by  which  the  Sound  duty  will  be  calculated.  For  instance, 
supposing  a  cocket  to  run  thus— . 

"  Know  ye  that  Parkinson  and  Co.  have  entered  British  cottons,  value  10,000/.  sterling,  to  he  shipped 
per  the  Newland,  Francis  Hunter,  master,  for  St.  Petersburgh  : " 

The  indorsement  should  be  — 

"  P.  1.  a.  10.  Ten  bales  cambrics,  value  4,794/.  5s.  sterling,  shipped  on  board  the  Newland,  Francis 
Hunter,  for  Petersburgh." 

(Signed  by)  Parkinsov  and  Co. 

(Or  by  the  signing  Custom-house  officer)    N.  M 

The  Sound  duty  will  then  probably  be  charged  not  on  10,000/.,  but  on  4,794/.  5s.  Should,  however,  the 
latter  entry  be  wanting,  the  first  sum  will  be  the  only  criterion  by  which  to  calculate  the  Sound  duty; 
and  in  case  of  overcharge,  no  restitution  need  be  hoped  for.  —  {Rordanx,  European  Comnicrcc.) 


Navigation  of  the  Baltic. 

This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  that  have  passed  (going  and  return- 
ing) the  Sound  at  different  Periods,  from  the  Year  1777  to  the  present  Time,  specifying  the  Coun- 
tries to  which  they  belonged. 


Countries. 

1777. 1780. 

1783. 

1785. 

1787. 

1789. 

1790. 

1792. 

1814. 

IS16. 

1820. 

1825. 

1827. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

— I 
18.12. 

Briiish  islands 

,2,552  1,701 

2,862 

2,537 

2,959 

3,501 

3,771 

4,349 

2,319 

1,848 

3,597 

5,186 

5,099 

4,8115 

4,274 

4,772 

3,^K1 

Holland      - 

•5,56712,058 

510 

1,571 

1,4.36 

1,924 

2,009 

2,181 

876 

8.53 

6.30 

814 

1,105 

1,227 

I  .HV3 

1.125 

1,773  1,880 

2,474 

2,1.36 

2,395 

53 

4.30 

2,134 

2,759 

2,042 

1,519 

1,319 

1,.3SS 

1,117 

l.lSSi  1,317 

1,110.5 

i.iin  1..-H1 

1,796 

1,787 

1,.3.37 

1,343 

1,5S6 

1,362 

471. 

7S7 

792 

8113 

855 

S65 

741 

695 

83.5 

472 

fi71 

2,086 

1,.35S 

743 

943 

599 

737 

1 ,1)33 

1,014 

1,55.1 

2,391 

z,mn 

2,186 

2,2.53 

l,SIO 

i'lM 

47 

43 

1.37 

114 

96 

6 

65 

495 

A'M 

242 

.3.^5 

3.S1 

367 

405 

421 

I'nited  Swtes 

3 

20 

.311 

42 

44 

68 

168 

169 

2.30 

191 

isi; 

1.52 

17!' 

189 

21 

, 

8 

20 

3.5 

111 

123 

25 

12 

16 

63 

72 

103 

isi: 

199 

72 

231 

S_pain     - 

10 

y 

15 

111 

23 

32 

40 

22 

9 

- 

1(! 

8 

4 

4 

. 

. 

55 

263 

458 

413 

457 

602 

645 

451 

542 

Iin|ierial  (Austria] 

5 

.Td 

533 

66 

6! 

107 

6 

40 

1 

Dant/ic 

Ml 

174 

202 

161 

2IIII 

186 

248 

209 

Mecklenburgh 

. 

. 

386 

517 

602 

555 

627 

661 

53.5 

Mi 

,- 

_ 

. 

. 

2 

. 

24 

3.5 

18 

29 

47 

34 

35 

44 

56 

53 

7* 

r.ubeck 

78 

8? 

125 

79 

66 

83 

89 

86 

28 

45 

121 

95 

lOt 

80 

77 

77 
»0! 

82 

146 

263 

176 

142 

181 

177 

I8S 

248 

111 

59 

34 

,55 

85 

79 

92 

Hamburgh     - 

22 

7,\ 

61 

77 

62 

104 

83 

36 

36 

15 

31 

35 

46 

25 

41 

21 

Kostock 

79 

104 

57 

101 

224 

339 

338 

Papenburgh 

61 

Portugal    - 

12 

21 

29 

28 

16 

33 

28 

1 1 

42 

48 

2 

9 

1! 

ii 

Courland 

2 

10 

25 

lu 

5 

22 

21 

.Naples 

"  ? 

2 

4 

2 

(It.l6 

. 

9 

« 

6 

12 

4 

Norway 

83 

794 

94C 

951 

879 

1,161 

1,202 

1,357 

\fi3i\ 

Greece     . 
Totals 

- 

- 

■ 

9.746 

8,S23 

9,742 

8,1  SC 

8,871 

■ 

- 

• 

- 

' 

9,0.5.T 

8,291 

11,2.33 

10,268 

12,114 

10,926  13,160 

13,000 

13,486 

13,212 

12,946 

ii,««| 

The  statements  in  this  Table  for  the  years  1777,  1780,  1783,  and  1789,  are  taken  from  the  valuable 
work  entitled  Voyage  de  Deux  Frartfuis  au  Xord  dc  VEuropc  ttom.  i.  p.  SO.)  ;  the  other  years  are 
taken  from  the  returns  sent  by  the  Briti?h  consul  at  Elsincur,  printed  in  various  parliamentary  pai>ers. 
We  have  seen  no  two  returns  of  the  .shipping  that  pass  the  Sound  that  quite  agree,  though  the  differ- 
ences afe  not  very  material.  The  above  account,  though  in  many  respects  most  interesting,  is  defective, 
inasmuch  as  it  docs  not  give  the  tonnage  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  ships.  Since  1831,  however,  the 
British  consul  has  sent  returns  of  the  shi])ping ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Danish  authorities 
may  be  able  to  supply  this  desideratum  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
British  shipping  in  18.32  wns  wholly  owing  to  the  alarm  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  and  other 
evanescent  causes  — ^'c  subjoin  an 
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Account  of  the  British  Shipping  employed  in  the  Baltic  Traile  Ihrougli  the  Sound  in  1832;  exhibiting 
the  Number  of  Vessels  sent  out,  the  Numoer  of  Voyages  performed  by  tliem,  and  their  Tonnage,  as 
ascertained  by  the  Consul  at  Elsineur.  —  [Papers  picblished  by  Board  of  Trade,  voL  ii.  p.  53.) 


1  To  what  Ports  belonging. 

Number  of  Ships  sent  out. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of  Voyages  performed. 

Aggregate  Tonnage. 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland     - 

Inland          ■           -       ■ 
Guernjiey  and  Jersey 
The  Colonics 

Total 

679 
395 
16 
22 
3 

140,469 

50,694 

2,193 

3,556 

699 

1,891 

1,352 

38 

43 

6 

403,997 

175,992 

5,272 

6,914 

1,398 

1,115                             197,611      1                         5,330 

593,533 

There  were  lost  in  the  Baltic,  in  1832,  14  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  2,897  tons  ;  and  8  British 
ships,  of  the  burden  of  1,823  tons,  were  detained  in  it  by  the  frost  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  obliged 
to  winter  in  its  various  ports. 

EMBARGO,  an  order  issued  by  the  governicent  of  a  country  to  prevent  the  sailing 
of  ships. 

EMERALD  {Fr,  Enter aude ,-  Ger.  Smaragd ;  It.  Smerdldo ;  Lat.  Smaragdiis ;  Sp. 
Esmeralda),  a  precious  stone  in  high  estimation.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  gems 
by  its  peculiar  emerald  green  lustre,  varying  in  intensity  from  the  palest  possible  tinge  to 
a  full  and  deep  colour,  than  which,  as  Pliny  has  truly  stated,  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  and  pleasing  ;  nulliiis  coloris  aspectus  juciindior  est.  It  emulates,  he  continues, 
if  it  do  not  surpass,  tlie  verdure  of  the  spring ;  and  the  eye,  satiated  by  the  dazzling  glare 
of  the  more  brilliant  gems,  or  wearied  by  intense  application,  is  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  the  quiet  enlivening  green  of  the  emerald.  In  Pliny's  time,  the  best  came  from 
Scythia.  Those  met  with  in  modern  times  do  not  often  exceed  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
Some  of  a  much  larger  size,  and  perfect,  have  been  found,  but  they  are  extremely  rare. 
Nero  used  one  as  an  eye-glass  in  surveying  the  combats  of  the  gladiators.  Hitherto  it 
has  always  been  found  crystallised.  Specific  gravity  from  2'6  to  2-77.  —  (P/jh.  Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  5.  ;    Thomson's  C/iemistri/.) 

"  For  the  last  two  centuries  and  more,  the  only  country  known  to  yield  emeralds  is  Peru,  where  they 
occur  in  Santa  Fe,  and  in  the  valley  of  Tunca.  Several  large  stones  have  appeared  in  Kurope  :  about  2 
years  ago  I  cut  one,  exceeding  '2  ounces  in  weight,  lor  the  Kmperor  of  Morocco,  but  it  was  full  of  imper- 
fections. The  largest  specimen  known  is  an  hexagonal  crystal,  nearly  6  inches  long,  and  above  2  in 
diameter.  This  gem,  however  small,  is  so  rarely  seen  perfert,  that '  an  emerald  without  a  flaw  '  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  A  fine  stone  of  4  carats  may  be  valued  at  40/.  or  501.,  or  even  more  if  very  pure.  Inferior 
stones  of  1  or  2  carats  are  sold  at  from  4('s.  to  70«.  per  carat ;  and  if  smaller  and  defective,  at  U)s.  or  l.'js. 
per  carat.  Fine  emeralds  are  rare,  and  in  such  demand,  that  a  particular  suit  has  been  known  to  have 
passed  into  the  possession  of  a  series  of  purchasers,  and  to  have  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century."  —  {Mawc  on  Diamonds,  2d  cd.  p.  104  ) 

EMERY  {Fr.  Emeril,  Emeri;  Ger.  Smirgel ;  It.  Smerglio,  Smeregio  ;  Sp.Esmirril; 
Rus.  Nashdak;  Lat.  Smiris),  a  mineral  brought  to  l?ritain  from  the  isle  of  Naxos, 
where  it  exists  in  large  quantities.  It  occurs  also  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  It 
is  always  in  shapeless  mas.se.s,  and  mixed  with  other  minerals.  Colour  intermediate 
between  greyish  black  and  bluish  grey.  Specific  gravity  about  4.  Lu.stre  glistening  and 
adamantine.  Emery  is  extensively  used  in  the  jiolishing  of  hard  bodies.  Its  fine  powder 
is  ol>tained  by  trituration.  — (  T/winsous  Cheinistrif.) 

ENGROSSING,  is  "  the  buying  up  of  corn  and  other  dead  victuals,  witli  intent  to 
sell  them  again."  —  {Blackstone,  book  iv.  cap.  12.)  We  have  shown  in  another  article, 
how  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that  this  practice  should  have  any  injurious  influence  — 
(ante,  p.  410.).  But,  for  a  long  time,  most  scarcities  that  occurred  were  either  entirely 
ascribed  io  the  influence  of  engrossers  and  foro.stallcrs —  (see  I'okkstali.inc:) —  or,  at 
least,  were  supposed  to  be  materially  aggravated  by  their  proceedings.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  prevalence  of  more  just  and  enlarged  views  upon  such  .subjects,  the 
statutes  that  had  been  made  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  engrossing,  fore- 
stalling, &c.  were  repealed  in  1772. — (See  ante,  p.  40:5. )  But  notwithstanding  this 
repeal,  engrossing  continues  to  be  an  indictable  offence,  punishable  at  common  law  by 
fine  and  imprisonment;  though  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  were  an  attempt  made,  that  any 
jury  would  now  be  found  ignorant  or  prejudiced  enough  to  convict  any  one  on  such 
a  charge. 

ENTRY,   BILL  OF.      See  Importation. 

ERMINE  {GcT.  Hermelin  ;  Fr.  Hermine,  Ermine;  Rus.  Gornostat),  a  species  of 
weasel  (Mustela  Candida  I>in.),  abundant  in  all  cold  countries,  particularly  Russia, 
Norway,  Lapland,  &e.,  and  producing  a  most  valuable  species  of  fiir.  In  summer,  the 
ermine  is  of  a  bro\vn  colour,  and  is  called  the  stoat.  It  is  in  winter  only  that  the  fur 
has  that  beautiful  snowy  whiteness  and  consistence  so  much  admired.  —  (See  Furs.) 

ESPARTO,  a  .species  of  rush,  the  S/ipa  tenacissima  of  botanists.  It  is  found  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Spain  ;  and  is  particularly  abundant  on  all  the  sterile,  uncultivated, 
and  mountainous  districts  of  Valencia. —  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Invent,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 
Eng.  ed.)  supposes,  apparently  with  good  rea.son,  that  the  stijxi  tenacissima  is  the  plant 
described  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Sparta,  who  ascribes  its  application  to  useful  pur- 
poses to  the  Carthaginians —  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  c.  2.).      It  is  still  used  for  the  same 
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purposes  as  in  antiquity,  being  manufactured  into  cordage,  shoes,  matting,  baskets,  nets, 
mattresses,  sacks,  &c.  Cables  made  of  esparto  are  said  to  be  excellent ;  being  light,  they 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  not,  therefore,  so  liable  as  hempen  cables  to 
be  cut  or  injured  by  a  foul  bottom.  They  are  exclusively  made  use  of  in  the  Spanish 
navy.  Esparto  is  largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  alpergates.  These  are  light 
shoes  %vorn  by  the  Valencian  peasantry,  having  platted  soles  made  either  of  esparto  or 
hemp,  but  principally  of  the  former.  They  are  extremely  cheap  and  commodious  in  hot 
climates ;  and  besides  being  in  extensive  demand  at  home,  used  to  be  exported  in  im- 
mense quantities  to  both  Indies ;  but  since  the  emancipation  of  Spanish  America,  this 
trade  has  greatly  fallen  off.  The  Spanish  peasantry  have  attained  to  wonderful  dexterity 
in  the  manufacture  of  esparto.  "  After  having  soaked  the  rush  in  water,  the  women  and 
children,  without  either  wheel  or  spindle,  contrive  to  twist  two  threads  at  the  same  time. 
This  they  do  by  rubbing  them  between  the  palms  of  their  hands,  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  slioemaker  forms  a  thread  upon  his  knees,  with  this  difference,  that  one  motion  gives 
the  twist  to  each  thread,  and,  at  the  same  time,  unites  them.  To  keep  the  threads  asunder, 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  interposed  between  them;  and  when  that  is  wanted 
for  other  purposes,  the  left  thumb  supplies  its  place.  Two  threads  being  thus  twisted 
into  one  of  the  bigness  of  a  large  crow-quill,  46  yards  are  sold  for  little  more  than  \d., 
the  materials  being  worth  about  ith  part  of  the  price."  —  (  Townsend's  Travels  in  Spain, 
vol.  iii.  p.  177.,  see  also  p.  129.  ;  Fischer's  Picture  of  Valencia,  Eng.  ed.  p.  92.  and 
p.  57.   &c.) 

ESTRICH  OR  ESTRIDGE  (Fr.  Duvet  d'atUruche  ;  It.  Penna  matta  di  strozzo ; 
Sp.  Plumazo  de  avestrux ;  Lat.  Strut/iionum  plumes  nwlliores^,  is  the  fine  soft  down  which 
lies  immediately  under  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich.  The  finest  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  beaver  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  the  coarser  or  stronger  sort  is  employed  in 
the  fabrication  of  a  stuff  which  resembles  fine  woollen  cloth.  Estridge  is  brought  from 
the  Levant,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

EUPHORBIUM  (Ger.  Euphorhiengummi ;  Lat.  Euphorbium ;  Fr.  Euphorhe ; 
Arab.  Akal-nafzah),  the  produce  of  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  of  many 
parts  of  India,  &c.  It  is  a  concrete  gum  resin  ;  is  inodorous ;  when  first  chewed  has 
little  taste,  but  it  soon  gives  a  very  aciid  burning  impression  to  the  tongue,  palate,  and 
throat,  which  is  very  ))ermanent,  and  almost  insupportable.  It  is  imported  in  serons 
containing  from  100  to  150  lbs.  It  is  in  small,  hollow,  forked  pieces,  often  mixed  with 
seeds  and  other  impurities.  —  (  Tho/nson's  Dispensatorr/.  ) 

EXCHANGE.  In  commerce,  this  term  is  generally  used  to  designate  that  specie* 
of  mercantile  transactions,  by  which  the  debts  of  individuals  residing  at  a  distance  from 
their  creditors  are  cancelled  without  the  transmission  of  money. 

Among  cities  or  countries  having  any  considerable  intercourse  together,  the  debts 
mutually  due  by  each  other  approach,  for  the  inost  part,  near  to  an  equality.  There 
are  at  all  times,  for  example,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  London  indebted  to 
Hamburgh  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  there  are  about  an  equal  number  of  persons  in 
London  to  whom  Hamburgh  is  indebted.  And  hence,  when  A.  of  London  has  a  pay- 
ment to  make  to  B.  of  Hamburgh,  he  does  not  remit  an  equivalent  sum  of  money  to  the 
latter ;  but  he  goes  into  the  market  and  buys  a  bill  upon  Hamburgh,  that  is,  he  buys  an 
order  from  C.  of  London  addressed  to  his  debtor  D.  of  Hamburgh,  requesting  him  to 
pay  the  amount  to  A.  or  his  order.  A.,  having  indorsed  this  bill  or  order,  sends  it  to 
B.,  who  receives  payment  from  his  neighbour  D.  The  convenience  of  all  parties  is 
consulted  by  a  transaction  of  this  sort.  The  debts  due  by  A.  to  B.,  and  by  D.  to  Ci 
are  extinguished  without  the  intervention  of  any  money.  A.  of  London  pays  C.  of  ditto, 
and  D.  of  Hamburgh  pays  B.  of  ditto.  The  debtor  in  one  place  is  substituted  for  the 
debtor  in  another ;  and  a  postage  or  two,  and  the  stamp  for  the  bill,  form  the  whole 
expenses.      All  risk  of  loss  is  obviated. 

A  bill  of  exchange  may,  therefore,  be  defined  to  be  an  order  addressed  to  some  person 
residing  at  a  distance,  directing  him  to  pay  a  certain  specified  sum  to  tlie  person  in  whose 
favour  the  bill  is  drawn,  or  his  order.  In  mercantile  [jhraseologj-,  the  person  who  draws 
a  bill  is  termed  the  drawer ;  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  is  drawn,  die  remitter ;  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  the  drawee ;  and  after  he  has  accepted,  the  acceptor,  Tliose 
persons  into  whose  hands  the  bill  may  have  passed  previously  to  its  being  paid,  are, 
from  their  writing  their  names  on  the  back,  termed  indorsers ;  and  the  person  in  whose 
possession  the  bill  is  at  any  given  period,  is  termed  the  holder  or  possessor. 

The  negotiation  of  inland  bills  of  exchange,  or  of  those  drawn  in  one  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  another,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  and  is  conducted 
in  the  manner  already  explained.  —  (See  ante,  p.  G5.)  Bills  drawn  by  the  merchants 
of  one  country  upon  another  are  termed  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  and  it  is  to  their 
negotiation  that  the  following  remarks  principally  apply. 

J.  Par  of  Exchange.  —  The  par  <;f  the  currency  of  any  two  countries  means,  among 
merchants,  the  equivalency  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  currency  of  the  one  in  the  currency 
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of  the  other,  supposing  the  currencies  of  both  to  he  of  the  precise  weight  and  purity  fixed  by 
their  respective  rnints.  Thus,  according  to  the  mint  regulations  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  1/.  sterling  is  equal  to  25  fr.  20  cent.,  which  is  said  to  be  the  par  between  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  And  the  exchange  between  the  two  countries  is  said  to  be  at  par  when 
bills  are  negotiated  on  this  footing  ;  that  is,  for  example,  when  a  bill  for  100?.  drawn  in 
London  is  worth  2,520  fr.  in  Paris,  and  conversely.  When  11.  in  London  buys  a  bill 
on  Paris  for  more  than  25  fr.  20  cent.,  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  in  favour  of  London 
and  against  Paris;  and  when,  on  tlie  other  hand,  1/.  in  London  will  not  buy  a  bill  on 
Paris  for  25  fr.  20  cent.,  the  exchange  is  against  London  and  in  favour  of  Paris.  —  (See 
Table  of  the  par  of  exchange  at  the  end  of  this  article. ) 

II.  Circumstances  which  determine  the  Course  of  Exchange.  —  The  exchange  is  affected, 
or  made  to  diverge  from  par,  by  two  classes  of  circumstances  :  first,  by  any  discrepancy 
between  the  actual  weight  or  fineness  of  the  coins,  or  of  the  bullion  for  which  the  sub- 
stitutes used  in  their  place  will  exchange,  and  their  weight  or  fineness  as  fixed  by  the 
mint  regulations  ;  and,  secondly,  by  any  sudden  increase  or  diminution  of  the  bills  drawn 
in  one  country  upon  another. 

1.  It  is  but  seldom  that  the  coins  of  any  coimtry  correspond  exactly  with  their  mint 
standard;  and  when  they  diverge  from  it,  an  allowance  corresponding  to  the  difference 
between  the  actual  value  of  the  coins,  and  their  mint  value,  must  be  made  in  determining 
the  real  par.  Thus,  if,  while  the  coins  of  Great  Britain  corresponded  with  the  mint 
standard  in  weight  and  purity,  those  of  France  were  either  10  per  cent,  worse  or  debased 
below  the  standard  of  her  mint,  the  exchange,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  at  real  par  when  it 
was  nominally  10  per  cent,  against  Paris,  or  when  a  bill  payable  in  London  for  100/.  was 
worth  in  Paris  2,772  fr.  instead  of  2,520  fr.  In  estimating  the  real  course  of  excliauge 
between  any  2  or  more  places,  it  is  always  necessary  to  attend  carefully  to  this  circum- 
stance ;  that  is,  to  examine  whether  their  currencies  be  all  of  the  standard  weight  and 
purity,  and  if  not,  how  much  they  differ  from  it.  When  the  coins  circulating  in  a  country 
are  either  so  worn  or  rubbed  as  to  have  sunk  considerably  below  their  mint  standard,  or 
when  paper  money  is  depreciated  from  excess  or  want  of  credit,  the  exchange  is  at  real 
par  only  when  it  is  against  such  country  to  the  extent  to  which  its  coins  are  worn  or  its 
paper  depreciated.  When  this  circumstance  is  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  exchange  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  though  apparently  very  much  against 
this  country,  was  really  in  our  favour.  The  depression  was  nominal  only ;  being  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  in  which  bills  were  paid. 

2.  Variations  in  the  actual  course  of  exchange,  or  in  the  price  of  bills,  arising  from 
circumstances  affecting  the  currency  of  either  of  two  countries  trading  together,  are 
nominal  only  :   such  as  are  real  grow  out  of  circumstances  affecting  their  trade. 

W^hen  two  countries  trade  together,  and  each  buys  of  the  other  commodities  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  value,  their  debts  and  credits  will  be  equal,  and,  of  course,  the  real 
exchange  will  be  at  par.  The  bills  drawn  by  the  one  will  be  exactly  equivalent  to  those 
drawn  by  the  other,  and  their  respective  claims  will  be  adjusted  without  requiring  the 
transfer  of  bullion  or  any  other  valuable  produce.  But  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the 
debts  reciprocally  due  by  any  two  countries  are  equal.  Tliere  is  almost  alwt.ys  a  balance 
owing  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  ;  and  this  balance  must  affect  the  exchange.  If  the 
debts  due  by  London  to  Paris  exceeded  those  due  by  Paris  to  London,  the  competition 
in  the  London  market  for  bills  on  Paris  would,  because  of  the  comparatively  great 
amount  of  payments  our  merchants  had  to  make  in  Paris,  be  greater  than  the  competition 
in  Paris  for  bills  on  London  ;  and,  consequently,  the  real  exchange  would  be  in  favour 
of  Paris  and  against  London. 

The  cost  of  conveying  bullion  from  one  country  to  another  forms  the  limit  within 
which  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  real  exchange  between  them  must  be  confined.  If  I  per 
cent,  suflficcd  to  cover  the  expense  and  risk  attending  the  transmission  of  money  from 
London  to  Paris,  it  would  be  indifferent  to  a  London  merchant  whether  he  paid  1  per 
cent,  premium  for  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Paris,  or  remitted  money  direct  to  that  city.  If 
the  premium  were  less  than  1  per  cent.,  it  would  clearly  be  his  interest  to  make  his  pay- 
ments by  bills  in  preference  to  remittances :  and  that  it  could  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  is 
obvious ;  for  every  one  would  prefer  remitting  money,  to  buying  a  bill  at  a  greater  pre- 
isium  than  sufficed  to  cover  the  cxi)ense  of  a  money  remittance.  If,  owing  to  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  or  to  any  other  cause,  the  cost  of  remitting 
money  from  London  lo  Paris  were  increased,  the  fluctuations  of  the  real  exchange 
between  them  irtight  also  be  increased.  For  the  limits  within  which  such  fluctuations 
tnay  range,  correspond  in  all  cases  with  the  cost  of  making  remittances  in  cash. 

Fluctuations  in  the  nominal  exchange,  that  is,  in  the  value  of  the  currencies  of 
countries  trading  togetlier,  have  no  effect  on  foreign  trade.  When  the  currency  is 
depreciated,  the  premium  which  the  exporter  of  commodities  derives  from  the  sale  of 
the  bill  drawn  on  his  correspondent  abroad,  is  only  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  goods  exported,  occasioned  by  this  depreciation.     But  when  the  premium 
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on  a  foreign  bill  is  a  consequence,  not  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  but  of  a  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  bills,  there  is  no  rise  of  prices ;  and  in  these  circumstances  the  unfa- 
vourable exchange  operates  as  a  stimulus  to  exportation.  As  soon  as  the  real  ex- 
change diverges  from  i)<^^y  the  mere  inspection  of  a  price  current  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  regulate  the  operations  of  the  merchant.  If  it  be  unfavourable,  the  premium  whicli 
the  exporter  will  receive  on  the  sale  of  his  bill  must  be  included  in  the  estimate  of  the 
profit  he  is  likely  to  derive  from  the  transaction.  The  greater  that  premium,  the  less 
will  be  the  difference  of  prices  necessary  to  induce  him  to  export.  And  hence  an  unfa- 
vourable real  exchange  has  an  effect  exactly  the  same  with  what  would  be  produced  by 
granting  a  bounty  on  exportation  equal  to  the  premium  on  foreign  bills. 

But  for  the  same  reason  that  an  unfavourable  real  exchange  increases  exportation,  it 
proportionally  diminishes  importation.  When  the  exchange  is  really  unfavourable,  the 
price  of  commodities  imported  from  abroad  must  be  so  much  lower  than  their  price  at 
home,  as  not  merely  to  afford,  exclusive  of  expenses,  the  ordinary  profit  of  stock  on  their 
sale,  but  also  to  compensate  for  the  premium  which  the  importer  must  pay  for  a  foreign 
bill,  if  he  remit  one  to  his  correspondent,  or  for  the  discount,  added  to  the  invoice  price, 
if  his  correspondent  draw  upon  him.  A  less  quantity  of  foreign  goods  will,  there- 
fore, suit  our  market  when  the  real  exchange  is  unfavourable  ;  and  fewer  payments 
having  to  be  made  abroad,  the  competition  for  foreign  bills  will  be  diminished,  and  the 
real  exchange  rendered  proportionally  favourable.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  favourable  real  exchange  must  operate  as  a.d-uty  on  exportation,  and  as  a  bounty  on 
importation. 

It  is  thus  that  fluctuations  in  the  real  exchange  have  a  necessary  tendency  to  correct 
themselves.  They  can  never,  for  any  considerable  period,  exceed  the  expense  of  trans- 
mitting bullion  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  country.  But  the  exchange  cannot 
continue  either  permanently  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  this  extent.  When  favourable, 
it  corrects  itself  by  restricting  exportation  and  facilitating  importation ;  and  when  unfa- 
vourable, it  produces  the  same  effect  by  giving  an  unusual  stimulus  to  exportation,  and 
by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  importation.  The  true  par  forms  the  centre  of 
tht'.se  oscillations  ;  and  although  the  thousand  circumstances  which  are  daily  and  hourly 
affecting  the  state  of  debt  and  credit,  prevent  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  from  being 
almost  ever  precisely  at  par,  its  fluctuations,  whether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  arc 
confined  within  certain  limits,  and  have  a  constant  tendency  to  disappear. 

This  natural  tendency  which  the  exchange  has  to  correct  itself,  is  powerfully  assisted 
by  the  operations  of  the  Ijill-merchants. 

England,  for  example,  might  owe  a  large  excess  of  debt  to  Amsterdam,  yet,  as  the 
aggregate  amoimt  of  the  debts  due  by  a  commercial  country  is  generally  balanced  by 
the  amount  of  those  which  it  has  to  receive,  the  deficiency  of  bills  on  Amsterdam  in 
London  would  most  probably  be  compensated  by  a  proportional  redundancy  of  those 
on  some  other  place.  Now,  it  is  the  business  of  the  merchants  who  deal  in  bills,  in  the 
same  way  as  of  those  who  deal  in  bullion  or  any  other  commodity,  to  buy  them  where 
they  are  cheapest,  and  to  sell  them  where  they  are  dearest.  They  would,  therefore,  buy 
up  the  bills  drawn  by  other  countries  on  Amsterdam,  and  dispose  of  them  in  London ; 
and  by  so  doing,  would  prevent  any  great  fall  in  the  price  of  bills  on  Amsterdam  in 
those  countries  in  wliich  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand,  and  any  great  rise  in  Great 
Britain  and  those  countries  in  which  the  supply  happened  to  be  deficient.  In  the  trade 
between  Italy  and  this  country,  the  bills  drawn  on  Great  Britain  amount  almost  inva- 
riably to  a  greater  sum  than  those  drawn  on  Italy.  The  bill-merchants,  however,  by 
buying  up  the  excess  of  the  Italian  bills  on  London,  and  selling  them  in  PloUand,  and 
other  countries  indebted  to  England,  prevent  the  real  exchange  from  ever  becoming  very 
much  depressed. 

III.  Negotiation  of  Bills  of  Exchange.  — Bills  of  exchange  are  either  made  payable 
at  sight,  at  a  certain  specified  time  after  sight  or  after  date,  or  at  usance,  which  is  the 
usual  term  allowed  by  the  custom  or  law  of  the  place  where  the  bill  is  payable.  Gene- 
rally, however,  a  few  days  are  allowed  for  payment  beyond  the  tf-m  when  the  bill 
becomes  due,  which  are  denominated  days  of  grace,  and  which  vary  in  different  countries. 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  three  days'  grace  are  allowed  for  all  bills  except  those 
payable  at  sight,  which  must  be  paid  as  soon  as  presented.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  usance  and  days  of  grace  for  bills  drawn  upon  some  of  the  principal  commercial 
cities  :  — 

[m'.d.  m  s.  d\d.  d's.  d\a.  respectively  denote  months  after  date,  months  after  sight,  days 
ifter  date,  days  after  sight,  days  after  acceptance.^ 
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London  on 

Usance. 

Days  of 
Grace. 

London  on 

Usance. 

Days  of 
Grace. 

London  on 

Usance. 

Davs  of  1 
Grace.    ] 

Amsterdam 

1  m|(i. 

6 

Geneva 

30    did. 

5 

Vienna  t 

14   d 

a. 

3 

Rottertlam 

1  m 

d. 

C, 

Madrid 

2  m 

s. 

14 

Malta 

30   d 

d. 

13 

Antwerp 

1  m 

d. 

6 

Cadiz 

60    <1 

d. 

6 

Naples 

3  m 

d. 

3 

Hamburgh 

1  m 

d. 

12 

Bdboa 

2  m 

d. 

14 

Palermo 

3  m 

d. 

0 

Altona 

1  m 

d. 

12 

Gibraltar 

2  m 

s. 

14 

Lisbon 

30   d 

s. 

6 

Daiitzic 

14    d 

a. 

10 

Leghorn 

3  m 

d. 

0 

Oporto 

30   d 

s. 

6 

Paris  * 

30    d 

d. 

10 

Leipsic 

14    d 

a. 

0 

Rio  Janeiro 

30   d 

d. 

6 

Bordeaux 

30   d 

d. 

10 

Genoa 

3  m 

d. 

30 

Dublin 

21    ds. 

3 

Bremen 

1  m 

d. 

8 

Venice 

3  m 

d. 

6 

Cork 

21    ds. 

3 

Barcelona 

60   d 

d. 

U 

1 

In  the  dating  of  bills,  the  new  style  is  now  used  in  every  country  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Russia. 

In  London,  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and  sold  by  brokers,  who  go  round  to  the 
principal  merchants  and  discover  whether  they  are  buyers  or  sellers  of  bills.  A  few  of 
the  brokers  of  most  influence,  after  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  relative  supply  and 
demand  for  bills,  suggest  a  price  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  transactions  of  the  day 
are  settled,  with  such  deviations  as  particular  bills,  from  their  being  in  very  high  or  low 
credit,  may  be  subject  to.  The  price  fixed  by  the  brokers  is  that  which  is  published  in 
VVettenhall's  List ;  but  the  first  houses  generally  negotiate  their  bills  on  ^,  1 ,  1  ^,  and  2 
per  cent,  better  terms  than  those  quoted.  In  London  and  other  great  commercial  cities, 
a  class  of  middlemen  speculate  largely  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  exchange ;  buying  bills 
when  they  expect  a  rise,  and  selling  them  when  a  fall  is  anticipated. 

It  is  usual,  in  drawing  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  to  draw  them  in  sets,  or  duplicates, 
lest  the  first  should  be  lost  or  miscarry.  When  bills  are  drawn  in  sets,  each  must  con- 
tain a  condition  that  it  shall  be  payable  only  while  the  others  remain  unpaid  :  thus,  the 
first  is  payable  only,  "  second  and  third  unpaid  ;"  the  second,  "  first  and  third  being  un- 
paid," and  the  third,  "  first  and  second  unpaid." 

All  bills  of  exchange  must  be  drawn  upon  stamps  as  under ;  — 

Inland  Bills  and  Notes.  —  Not  exceeding  Two  Months  after  Date,  or 
Sixty  Days  after  Sight. 
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£      s. 

If  . 

2    0  and  not  above    5    5 
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—       3,000    0 

Promissory  notes  from  2/.  to  100^.  inclusive  are  not  to  be  drawn  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  (except- 
ing bankers'  rc-issuable  notes,  which  require  a  different  stamp).  —  But  notes  for  any  sum  exceeding  100/. 
may  be  drawn  either  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  or  otherwise.  —  (See  ante,  p.  69.) 

Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange.  —  Foreign  bill,  drawn  in  but  payable  out  of  Great  Britain,  if  drawn  singly 
the  same  duty  as  an  inland  bill. 


Foreign  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  in  sets,     «.   d.  I 
for  every  bill  of  each  set,  if  the  sum  does 
not  exceed  100/.       -  -  -         -    1    6 

Exceeding  100/.  and  not  exceeding  200/.    -    3    0 
—        200/.  —  500/.    -40 


*.  d. 
Exceeding  500/.  and  not  exceeding  1,000/.    -    5    o 

—  1,000/.  —  2,000/.    -    7    fi 

—  2,000/.  —  3,000/.     .  10    0 

—  3,000/.  —  -  -  15    0 


No  one  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  can  liave  any  difficulty 
■whatever  in  estimating  how  much  a  sum  of  money  in  one  country  is  worth  in  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  exchange  at  the  time.  The  common  arithmetical  books  abound 
in  examples  of  such  computations.  But  in  conducting  the  business  of  exchange,  a  direct 
remittance  is  not  always  preferred.  When  a  merchant  in  London,  for  example,  means 
to  discharge  a  debt  due  by  him  in  Paris,  it  is  his  business  to  a.scertain  not  only  the  state 
of  the  direct  exchange  between  London  and  Paris,  and,  consequently,  the  sum  which  he 
must  pay  in  London  for  a  bill  on  Paris  equivalent  to  his  debt,  but  also  the  state  of  the 
exchange  between  London  and  Hamburgh,  Hamburgh  and  Paris,  &c.  ;  for  it  frequently 
happens  that  it  may  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to  buy  a  bill  on  Hamburgli,  Am- 
sterdam, or  Lisbon,  and  to  direct  his  agent  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  a  bill  on  Paris, 
rather  than  remit  directly  to  the  latter.  This  is  termed  the  Aubitration  of  exchange. 
An  example  or  two  will  suffice  to  show  the  principle  on  which  it  is  conducted. 

Thus,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Amsterdam  be  S5s.  Flemish  (old  coinage)  per  pound  sterlinir 
and  between  Paris  and  Amsterdam  Is.  Cut.  Flemish  per  franc,  then,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  direct 
or  indirect  remittance  to  Paris  would  be  most  advantageous,  we  must  calculate  what  would  be  the  value 


•  In  France,  no  days  of  grace  are  allowed  on  bills  payable  A  vue. 

t  In  Austria,  bills  payable  at  sight,  or  on  demand,  or  at  less  than  7  days  after  sight  or  date  are  not 
.I'lowi'd  any  days  of  grace.  ' 
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of  Ihe  franc  in  English  money  if  the  remittance  were  made  through  Holland ;  for  if  it  be  less  than  that 
resulting  from  the  direct  exchange,  it  will  obviously  be  the  preferable  mode  of  remitting.  This  is  deter- 
mined by  stating,  as  35s.  Flem.  (the  Amsterdam  currency  in  a  pound  sterling) :  Is  (kL  Flem.  (Amsterdam 
currency  in  a  franc)  :  :  1/.  :  lOrf.  the  proportional,  or  arbitrated  value  of  the  franc.  —  Hence,  if  the  English 
money,  or  bill  of  exchange,  to  pay  a  debt  in  Paris,  were  remitted  by  Amsterdam,  it  would  require  lOrf.  to 
discharge  a  debt  of  a  franc,  or  U.  to  discharge  a  debt  of  24  francs  :  and,  therefore,  if  the  exchange  between 
London  and  Paris  were  at  2-t,  it  would  be  inditterent  to  the  English  merchant  whether  he  remitted 
directly  to  Paris,  or  indirectly  vUi  Amsterdam ;  but  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  were 
above  i'4,  then  a  direct  remittance  would  UE  preferable  ;  while,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  direct  exchange 
were  lesss  than  24,  the  indirect  remittance  ought  as  plainly  to  be  preferred. 

"  Suppose,"  to  borrow  an  exain|>le  from  Dr.  Kelly  (Universal  Cambist,  vol.  ii.  p.  137.},  "  the  exchange 
of  London  and  Lisbon  to  be  at  (iSrf.  per  milree,  and  that  of  Lisbon  on  Madrid  500  rees  per  dollar,  the 
arbitrated  price  between  London  and  JIadrid  is  o4d.  sterling  per  dollar;  for  as  1,000  rees  :  (Krf.  :  :  500 
rees  :  ..id.  But  if  the  direct  exchange  of  London  on  Madrid  bo  S5J.  sterling  per  dollar,  then  London, 
by  remitting  directly  to  Madrid,  must  pay  35rf.  for  every  dollar;  whereas,  by  remitting  through  Lisbon, 
he  will  pay  only  34rf. ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  London  to  remit  indirectly  to  Madrid  through 
Lisbon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  London  draws  directly  on  Madrid,  he  will  receive  35d.  sterling  per  dollar ; 
whereas,  by  drawing  indirectly  through  Lisbon,  he  would  receive  only  34rf. ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest 
of  London  to  draw  directly  on  Madrid.     Hence  the  following  rules  :  — 

"  1.  Where  the  certain  price  is  given,  draw  through  the  place  which  produces  the  lowest  arbitrated 
price,  and  remit  through  that  which  produces  the  highest. 

"  2.  Where  the  uncertain  price  is  given,  draw  through  that  place  which  produces  the  highest  arbitrated 
price,  and. remit  through  that  which  produces  the  lo\ve^t" 

In  compound  arbitratioii,  or  when  more  than  3  places  are  concerned,  then,  in  order  to  find  how  much 
a  remittance  pas-iiig  through  them  all  will  amount  to  in  the  last  place,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
tiiid  the  arbitrated  price  between  the  first  and  the  last,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  different  statements  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  foregoing  examples 

Thus,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Amsterdam  be  .35s.  Flem.  for  U.  ster'jng ;  between  Amster- 
dam and  Lisbon  42rf.  Fiem.  for  1  old  crusade  ;  and  between  Lisbon  and  Paris  480  rees  for  3  francs :  what 
is  the  arbitrated  price  between  London  and  Paris  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  35i-.  Flem.  :  1/.  :  :  i2d.  Flem.  :  2s.  sterling  =  1  old  crusade. 

Second,  as  1  oid  crusade,  or  400  rees  :  2s.  sterling  :  :  4S0  rees  :  2s.  4'8d.  sterling  =  3  francs. 

Third,  as  2s.  4-8rf.  sterling  :  3  francs  :  :  1/.  sterling  :  25  francs,  the  arbitrated  price  of  the  pound  sterling 
between  London  and  Paris. 

This  operation  may  be  abridged  as  follows :  — 

1/.  sterling. 
11.  sterling  =  35s.  Flemish. 

3*  shillings  Flem.    =  1  old  crusadei 

1  old  crusade  =  400  rees. 

480  rees  =  3  francs. 

Hence ^JL^OOj^S  ^*_^^^25  francs. 
480  X  ji         ~    168 
This  abridged  operation  evidently  consists  in  arranging  the  terms  so  that  those  which  would  form  the 
divisors  in  continued  statements  in  the  Rule  of  Three  are  multiplied  together  for  a  common  divisor,  and 
the  other  terms  for  a  common  dividend.    The  ordinary  arithmetical  books  abound  with  examples  of  such 

The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  a  very  large  transaction  was  actually  conducted  by 
indirect  remittances,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain. 

In  1804,  Spain  was  bound  to  pay  to  France  a  large  subsidy ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  three  distinct 
methods  presented  themselves  :  — 

1.  To  send  dollars  to  Paris  by  land. 

2.  To  remit  IhUs  of  exchange  directly  to  Paris. 
3   To  authorise  Paris  to  draw  directly  on  Spain. 

The  first  of  these  methods  was  tried,  but  it  was  found  too  slow  and  expensive  ;  and  the  second  and 
third  plans  were  considered  likely  to  turn  the  exchange  against  Spain.  The  following  method  by  the 
indirect,  or  circular  exchange,  was,  therefore,  adopted.  ,  .  u  ..      , 

A  merchant,  or  banquier,  at  Paris,  was  appointed  to  manage  the  operation,  which  he  th\is  conductetl :  — 
He  chose  London,  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  Cadiz,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  as  the  principal  hinges  on  which 
the  operation  was  to  turn  ;  and  he  engaged  correspondents  in  each  of  these  cities  to  support  the  circulation. 
Madnd  and  Cadiz  were  the  places  in  Spain  from  whence  remitt^mces  were  to  be  made  ;  and  dolkirs  were, 
of  course,  to  be  sent  to  where  they  bore  the  highest  price,  for  which  bills  were  to  be  procured  on  Paris, 
or  on  any' other  places  that  might  be  deemed  more  advantageous. 

The  principle  being  thus  established,  it  only  remained  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  operation,  so  as  not 
to  issue  too  much  i)aper  on  Spain,  and  to  give  the  circulation  as  much  support  as  possible  from  real 
business  With  this  view,  London  was  chosen  as  a  place  to  which  the  operation  might  be  chiefly  directed, 
as  the  price  of  dollars  was  then  high  in  England;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  Ihe  proportional  ex. 
change  advantageous  to  Spain. 

The  business  was  commenced  at  Paris,  where  the  negotiation  of  <Irafts  issued  on  Hamburgh  and  Am- 
sterdam served  to  answer  the  immediate  demands  of  the  state ;  and  orders  were  transmitted  to  these 
places  to  draw  for  the  reimbursements  on  London,  Madrid,  or  Cadiz,  according  as  the  course  of  exchange 
was  most  favourable  The  proceedings  were  all  conducted  with  judgment,  and  attended  with  complete 
success  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  course  of  exchange  of  Cadiz  on  London  was  3iW. ; 
but  by  the  plan  adopted,  -Spain  got  S'J^d.,  or  above  8  per  eenf.  by  the  remittance  of  dollars  to  London, 
and' considerable  advantages  were  also  gained  by  the  circulation  of  bills  through  the  several  places  on  the 
Continent  —  {KcUi/'s  Cambist,  vol  ii.  p.  163. ;  Dubost's  Elements  oj  Comiiunce,  2d  ed.  p.  2ia) 

Law  op  Bills  of  Exchange.  '"^ 

The  chief  legal  privileges  appertaining  to  bills  are,  first,  that  though  only  a  simple  contract,  yet  they 
are  always  presumed  to  have  been  originally  given  for  a  good  and  valuable  consideration  ;  and,  secondly 
they  are  assignable  to  a  third  person  not  named  in  the  bill  or  party  to  Ihe  contract,  so  as  to  vest  in  the 
assignee  a  right  of  action,  in  his  own  name;  which  right  of  action,  no  release  by  the  drawer  to  the  ac- 
ceptor, nor  set-ofT  or  cross  demand  due  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  can  affect.  ,  ■„    „  » 

AH  persons,  whether  merchants  or  not,  being  lesally  qualified  to  contract,  may  be  parties  to  a  bill,  uut 
no  action  can  be  supported  against  a  person  incapable  of  binding  himself,  on  a  bill  drawn,  indorsed,  or 
accepted  by  such  incapaciUted  person ;  at  the  same  time  the  bill  is  good  against  all  other  competent 

''^Bi'ns  mav  bc'drawn,  accepted,  or  indorsed  by  the  party's  agent  or  attorney  verbally  authorised  for  the 
pun>ose.     When  a  person  has  such  authority,  he  must  either  write  the  name  of  his  principal,  or  state  lu 

writing  that  he  draws,  «:c.  as  agent :  thus,  "  per  procuration,  for  A.  B."       ,.      ,        ^  ...    „ 

Where  one  of  several  partners  accepts  a  bill  drawn  on  the  firm,  (or  himself  and  partners,  or  in  his  own 
name  only,  such  acceptance  binds  the  partnership  if  it  concern  the  trade.  Hut  the  acceptance  of  one  of 
several  partners  on  behalf  of  himself  and  partners,  will  not  bind  the  others,  if  it  concern  the  acceptor 
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only  in  a  separate  and  distinct  interest ;  and  the  holder  of  the  bill,  at  the  time  he  becomes  so,  was  aware  of 
that  circumstance.  If,  however,  he  be  a  bona  fide  holder  for  a  sufficient  consideration,  and  had  no  such 
knowledge  at  the  time  he  first  became  possessed  of  the  bill,  no  subsequently  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
misconduct  of  the  partner  in  giving  such  security  will  prevent  him  from  recovering  on  such  bills  against 
all  the  i)artners. 

Although  no  precise  form  of  words  is  required  to  constitute  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  yet 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  he  payable  at  all  evctits,  and  not  depend  on  any  contingency  ;  and  that  it  be 
made  for  the  payment  of  money  only,  and  not  for  payment  of  money  and  performance  of  some  other  act, 
as  the  delivery  of  a  horse,  or  the  like. 

If,  however,  the  event  on  which  the  payment  is  to  depend  must  inevitably  happen,  it  is  of  no  import- 
ance how  long  the  payment  may  be  in  suspense ;  so  a  bill  is  negotiable  and  valid  if  drawn  payable  6 
weeks  after  the  death  of  the  drawer's  father,  or  payable  to  an  infant  when  he  shall  become  of  age. 

Any  material  alteration  of  a  bill  alter  it  has  been  drawn,  accepted,  or  indorsed,  such  as  the  date,  sum, 
or  time  of  payment,  will  invalidate  it :  but  the  mere  correction  of  a  mistake,  as  by  inserting  the  words 
"  or  order,"  will  have  no  such  effect. 

The  negotiability  of  a  bill  depends  on  the  insertion  of  sufficient  operative  words  of  transfer;  such  as  by 
making  it  payable  to  A.  or  order,  or  to  A.  or  bearer,  or  to  bearer  generally. 

Although  a  bill  is  presumed  to  have  been  originally  drawn  upon  a  good  and  valuable  consideration,  yet 
in  certain  cases  a  want  of  sufficient  consideration  may  be  insisted  on  in  defence  to  an  action  on  a  bill. 
Certain  considerations  have  been  made  illegal  by  statute  ;  as  for  signing  a  bankrupt's  certificate,  for  money 
won  at  gaming,  or  for  money  lent  on  a  usurious  contract.  Kut  with  respect  to  gaming,  it  is  held,  that  a 
bill  foundwl  on  a  gambling  transaction  is  good  in  the  hands  of  a  boiiufide  holder  ;  and  by  .08  Geo.  3.  c.  93. 
a  bill  or  note  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder,  although  originally  founded  on  a  usurious  contract,  is 
not  invalid. 

In  general,  if  a  bill  is  fair  and  legal  in  its  origin,  a  subsequent  illegal  contract  or  consideration  on  the 
indorsement  thereof  will  not  invalidate  it  in  the  hands  of  a  boTid  fide  holder. 

A  bill  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  unless  it  be  duly  stamped,  not  only  with  a  stamp 
cf  the  proper  value,  but  also  of  the  proper  denommation. 

Acceptance  of  a  Bill. —  An  acceptance  is  an  engagement  to  pay  a  bill  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  ac- 
ceptance, which  may  be  either  absolute  or  qualified.  An  absolute  acceptance  is  an  engagement  to  pay  a 
hill  according  to  its  request,  which  is  done  by  the  drawee  writing  "  Accepted"  en  the  bill,  and  subscribing 
his  name,  or  writing  "  Accepted"  only ;  or  merely  subscribing  his  name  at  the  bottom  or  across  the  bilL 
A  qualified  acceptance  is  when  a  bill  is  accepted  conditionally  ;  as  when  goods  conveyed  to  the  drawee 
are  :old,  or  when  a  navy  bill  is  paid,  or  other  future  event  which  does  not  bind  the  acceptor  till  the  con. 
tingency  has  happened. 

An  acceptance  may  be  also  partial ;  as  to  pay  100/.  instead  of  150/.,  or  to  pay  at  a  different  time  or  place 
from  that  required  by  the  bill.  But  in  all  cases  of  a  conditional  or  partial  acceptance,  the  holder  should, 
if  he  mean  to  resort  to  the  other  parties  to  the  bill  in  default  of  payment,  give  notice  to  them  of  such 
partial  or  conditional  acceptance. 

-In  all  cases  of  presenting  a  bill  for  acceptance,  it  is  necessary  to  present  the  bill  at  the  house  wliere  the 
drawee  lives,  or  where  it  is  made  payable.  By  1  &2  Geo  i.  c.  78.,  all  bills  accepted  payable  at  a  banker's 
or  other  i)lace  are  to  be  deeme<l  a  general  acceptance  ;  but  if  they  are  accepted  payable  at  a  banker's  "  only, 
and  not  otherwise  or  elsewhere,"  it  is  a  qualified  acceptance,  and  the  acceptor  is  not  liable  to  pay  the  bill, 
excej)!  in  default  of  payment  when  such  payment  shall  have  been  first  demanded  at  the  banker's.  The 
drawee  is  entitled  to  keep  the  bill  24  hours  when  presented  for  acceptance.  The  acceptance  of  an  inland 
bill  must  be  m  tvriting  on  the  face  of  the  billy  or,  if  there  be  more  parts  than  one,  on  one  of  such  parts ; 
nothing  short  of  this  constitutes  a  valid  acceptance. 

If  a  bill  is  made  payable  a  certain  time  after  sight,  it  must,  in  order  to  fix  the  time  when  it  is  to  be 
paid,  be  presented  for  acceptance,  and  the  date  of  the  acceptance  should  appear  thus  :  "  Accepted,  July 
1st,  1831." 

Due  diligence  is  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  in  presenting  any  description  of  bill  for  acceptance  ; 
and  such  diligence  is  a  question  depending  on  the  situation  of  the  parties,  the  distance  at  which  they  live, 
and  the  facility  of  connnunication  between  tliem. 

When  the  drawee  refuses  to  accept,  any  third  party,  after  protesting,  may  accept  for  the  honour  of  the 
bill  generally,  or  for  the  drawee,  or  for  the  indorser;  in  which  case  the  acceptance  is  called  an  acceptance 
supra  protest. 

I'he  drawers  and  indorsers  are  discharged  from  liability,  unless  due  notice  of  non-acceptance  when  pre- 
sented for  acceptance,  or  non-payment  at  the  time  the  bill  becomes  due,  is  given.  These  notices  must  be 
given  with  all  due  diligence  to  all  the  parties  to  whom  the  holder  means  to  resort  for  payment.  Generally, 
in  both  foreign  and  inland  bills,  notice  is  given  next  day  to  the  immediate  indorser,  and  such  indorser  is 
allowed  a  day,  when  he  should  give  fresh  notice  to  the  parties  who  are  liable  to  him. 

Notice  may  be  sent  by  the  po.-.t,  however  near  the  residence  of  the  parties  may  be  to  each  other ;  and 
though  the  letter  containing  such  notice  should  miscarry,  yet  it  will  be  sufficient ;  but  the  letter  contain, 
ing  the  notice  should  be  delivered  at  the  General  Fost-office,  or  at  a  receiving-house  appointed  by  that 
office,  not  to  the  bellman  in  the  street.  In  all  cases  of  notice,  notice  to  one  of  several  parties  is  held  to 
be  notice  to  all ;  and  if  one  of  several  drawers  be  also  the  acceptor,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  notice  to 
the  other  drawers. 

Upon  the  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  of  a  bill,  the  holder,  or  a  public  notary  for  him,  should  pro- 
test it ;  that  is,  draw  up  a  notice  of  the  refusal  to  accept  or  pay  the  bill,  and  the  declaration  of  the  holder 
against  sustaining  loss  thereby.  Inland  bills  need  not  be  protested  ;  in  practice  they  are  usually  only  noted 
for  non-acceptance ;  but  this,  without  the  protest,  is  wholly  futile,  and  adds  nothing  whatever  to  the 
evidence  of  the  holder,  while  it  entails  a  useless  expense  on  those  liable  to  pay. 

hidursenicnt  of  Bills.  —  An  indorsement  is  the  act  by  which  the  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument 
transfers  his  right  to  another  person,  termed  the  indorsee.  It  is  usually  made  on  the  back  of  a  bill,  and 
must  be  in  writing  ;  but  the  law  has  not  prescribed  any  .set  form  of  words  as  necessary  to  the  ceremony, 
and  in  general  the  mere  signature  of  the  indorser  is  sufficient. 

All  bills  payable  to  order  or  to  bearer  for  M.  and  upwards  arc  negotiable  by  indorsement ;  and  the 
transfer  of  them  for  a  good  consideration,  before  tiiey  are  payable,  gives  a  right  of  action  against  all  the 
precedent  parties  on  the  bill,  if  the  bills  in  themselves  are  valid;  but  a  transfer  after  they  are  due  will 
only  place  the  holder  in  the  situation  of  the  person  from  whom  he  takes  them. 

Bills  may  be  transferred  either  by  delivery  only,  or  l)y  indorsement  and  delivery:  bills  payable  to  order 
arc  transferred  by  the  latter  mode  only  ;  but  bills  payable  to  bearer  may  be  transferred  by  either  mode. 
On  a  transfer  by  delivery,  the  person  making  it  ceases  to  be  a  party  to  the  bill ;  but  on  a  transfer  by  in- 
dorsement, he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  chargeable  as  a  new  drawer. 

A  bill  originally  transferable  may  be  restrained  by  restrictive  words  ;  for  the  payee  or  indorsee,  having 
the  absolute  property  in  the  lull,  may,  by  express  words,  restrict  its  currency,  by  indorsing  it "  Payable  to 
A.  B.  only,"  or  "  to  A.  B.  for  his  use,"  or  any  other  words  clearly  demonstrating  his  intention  to  make  a 
restrictive  and  limited  indorsement.  Such  special  indorsement  precludes  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  is 
made  from  making  a  transfer,  so  as  to  give  a  right  of  action  against  the  special  indorser,  or  any  of  the  pre. 
cedent  parties  to  tne  bill. 

In  taking  bills  to  account  or  discount,  it  is  important  well  to  examine  all  special  indorsements.  Lord 
Tenterdcn  decided  that  a  person  who  discounts  a  bill  indorsed  "  Pay  to  A.  B.  or  order  for  my  use," 
discounts  it  subject  to  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  the  money  to  the  special  indorser,  who  so  limited  the  ap. 
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plication/cir  >»y  use  ;  thus  a  party  may  be  liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  bill  twice  over,  unless  he  pre:, 
viously  ascertains  that  the  payment  has  been  made  coniormably  to  the  import  of  the  indorsement. 

After  the  payment  of  part,  a  bill  may  be  indorsed  over  for  the  residua 

Frcsentmcnifor  Fayment.  — The  holder  of  a  bill  must  be  careful  to  present  it  for  pavment  at  the  time 
■when  due,  or  the  drawer  and  indorscrs  will  be  exonerated  from  their  liability;  even  the  bankruptcy,  in. 
solvency,  or  death  of  the  acceptor  will  not  excuse  a  neglect  to  make  presentment  to  the  assignees  or 
executor ;  nor  will  the  insutticiency  of  a  bill  in  any  respect  constitute  an  excuse  for  non.presentment : 
the  presentment  should  l)e  made  at  a  reasonable  time  of  the  day  when  the  bill  is  due  ;  and  if  by  the  known 
custom  of  any  trade  or  place  bills  are  payable  only  within  particular  hours,  a  presentment  must  be  within 
those  hours.  If  a  bill  has  a  qualified  acceptance,  the  presentment  shoulrl  be  at  the  place  mentioned  in 
such  qualified  acceptance,  or  all  the  parties  will  be  discharged  from  their  obligations. 

If  a  bill  fall  due  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Christmas  Day,  or  any  public  fast  or  thanksgiving  day,  the 
presentment  must  be  on  the  day  preceding  these  holidays.  By  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  15.,  if  a  bill  or  note  be  pay- 
able on  the  day  preceding  these  holidays,  notice  of  the  dishonour  may  be  given  the  day  following  the 
holiday  ;  and  if  Christmas  Day  fall  on  Monday,  notice  may  be  given  on  Tuesday. 

Bills,  however,  payable  at  usance,  or  at  a  certain  time  after  date  or  sight,  or  after  demand,  ought  not  to 
be  presented  for  payment  precisely  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  in  the  bills,  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  what  are  termed  days  of  S'race.  ■  The  days  of  grace  allowed  vary  in  different  countries,  and 
ought  always  to  be  computed  according  to  the  usage  of  the  place  where  the  bill  is  due. — ;See  anle,  p.  561.) 
At  Hamburgh,  and  in  France,  the  day  on  which  the  bill  falls  due  makes  one  of  the  days  of  grace ;  but  no 
■where  else. 

On  bills  payable  on  demand,  or  when  no  time  of  payment  is  expressed,  no  days  of  grace  are  allowed  ; 
but  they  are  payable  instantly  on  presentment.  On  bank  post  bills  no  days  of  grace  axe  claimed  ;  but  on 
a  bill  payable  at  sight  the  usual  days  of  grace  are  allowed  from  the  sight  or  demand. 

Payment  of  a  bill  should  be  made  only  to  the  holder ;  and  it  may  be  refused  unless  the  bill  be  produced 
and  delivered  up.  On  payment,  a  receipt  should  be  written  on  the  back ;  and  when  a  part  is  paid,  the 
same  shoulfl  be  acknowledged  upon  the  bill,  or  the  party  paying  may  be  liable  to  pay  the  amount  a  second 
time  to  a  bond  fide  indorser. 

P rumissury  Notes  and  C/iecks.  —  The  chief  distinction  between  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange 
is,  that  the  former  are  a  direct  engagement  by  the  drawer  to  pay  them  according  to  their  tenor,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  third  party  as  a  drawee  or  acceptor.  Promissory  notes  may  be  drawn  payable  on  de- 
mand to  a  person  named  therein,  or  to  order,  or  to  bearer  generally.  They  are  assignable  and  indoTsable; 
aad  in  all  respects  so  nearly  assimilated  to  bills  by  3  &  4  Ann.  c.  9.,  that  the  laws  which  have  been  stated 
as  bearing  upon  the  latter,  may  be  generally  understood  as  applicable  to  the  former.  In  Edis  v.  Bury  it 
has  been  decided,  in  case  an  instrument  is  drawn  so  equivocally  as  to  render  it  uncertain  whether  it  be  a 
hill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  the  holder  may  treat  it  as  either  against  the  drawer. 

Promissory  notes,  bilU,  drafts,  or  undertakings  in  writing,  being  made  negotiable  or  transferable,  for  a 
less  sum  than  20s.,  are  void,  and  persons  uttering  such  are  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  2U/.,  recover- 
able before  a  justice  of  peace. 

'I'he  issue  of  any  promissory  note  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  for  a  less  sura  than  5/.  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  any  licensed  English  banker,  is  prohibited;  and  by  9 Geo.  4.  c.  65.  it  is  provided,  that  no  cor- 
poration or  person  shall  utter  or  negotiate,  in  England,  any  such  note  which  has  been  made  or  issued  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20/.  nor  less  than  51.  But  this  docs  not 
extend  to  any  draft  or  order  on  bankers  for  the  use  of  the  drawer. 

Promissory  notes  for  any  sum  exceeding  lOo/.  may  be  drawn  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  or  otherwise  ; 
but  notes  from  2/.  to  100/.  inclusive  are  not  to  be  drawn  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  except  bankers'  re- 
issuable  notes,  which  require  a  difTerent  stamp. 

A  check  or  draft  is  as  negotiable  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  vests  in  the  assignee  the  same  right  of  action 
against  the  assignor.     As  to  the  presentation  of  checks,  &c.,  see  Check. 

Any  person  making,  accepting,  or  paying  any  bill,  draft,  order,  oi'  promissory  note,  not  duly  stamjicd, 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  50/.  ;  for  post-dating  them,  100/.  ;  and  for  not  truly  st)ecifying  the  place  where  un- 
stamped drafts  are  issued,  100/. :  and  any  person  knowingly  receiving  such  unstamped  draft,  20/.  ;  and  the 
banker  knowingly  paying  it,  100/.  ;  besides  not  being  allowed  such  sum  in  account 

Before  concluding  this  article  on  mercantile  paper,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  one  or  two 
cautions  with  regard  to  acceptances,  and  accommodation  paper,  and  proceedings  in  case  of  the  loss  of 
bills. 

First,  A  man  should  not  put  his  name  as  acceptor  to  a  bill  of  exchange  without  well  considering  whether 
he  has  the  means  of  paying  the  same  when  due,  as  otherwise  he  may  be  liable  not  only  to  the  costs  of  the 
action  against  himself,  but  also  to  the  costs  of  the  actions  against  the  other  parties  to  the  bill  :  the  shrewd 
tradesman  is  generally  anxious  to  get  the  acceptance  of  his  debtor  at  a  short  date,  well  knowing  that  it 
not  only  fixes  the  amount  of  the  debt,  but  it  is  more  speedily  recoverable  by  legal  procedure  than  a  book 
debt. 

Secondly,  Traders  who  wish  to  support  their  respectability,  and  desire  to  succeed  in  business,  should  be 
cautious  in  resorting  to  the  destructive  system  of  cross-accommodation  acceptances  :  it  seldom  ends  well, 
and  usually  excites  suspicion  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  parties ;  it  being  an  expedient  often  adopte<l  by 
swindlers  to  defraud  the  public.  Independent  of  the  expense  in  stamps  and  discounts,  and  frequently  in 
noting,  interest,  and  law  expenses,  the  danger  attending  such  accommodation  is  suthcient  to  deter  from 
the  practice.  Suppose,  for  instance,  A.  and  B.  mutually  accommodate  each  other  to  the  amount  of  1,000/., 
the  acceptances  being  in  the  hands  of  third  persons  :  both  A.  and  B.  are  liable  to  such  third  persons  to  the 
extent  of  2,000/.  each  ;  and  should  A.  by  any  unforeseen  occurrence  be  suddenly  rendered  unable  to  meet 
his  acceptances,  the  holders  of  the  whole,  as  well  the  acceptances  of  A.  as  the  acceptances  of  B.,  will  resort 
to  B.  for  payment ;  and  it  may  so  happen,  that  although  B.  could  have  provided  for  his  own  share  of  the 
accommodation  paper,  he  mav  be  unable  to  provide  for  the  wliole,  and  may  thus  become  insolvent 

Thirdly,  In  case  of  the  loss  of  a  bill,  the  9&  10  Will.  3.  c.  17.  provides,  that  if  any  inland  bill  be  lost  or 
missing  within  the  time  limited  for  its  payment,  the  drawer  shall,  on  sufticient  security  given  to  indemnify 
him  if  such  bill  be  found  again,  give  another  bill  of  the  same  tenor  with  the  first 

Lastly,  It  is  of  great  imporUnce  to  bankers  and  others  taking  bills  and  notes,  thjt  they  should  ha-e 
«oma  knowledge  of  the  parties  from  whom  they  receive  them ;  otherwise,  if  thu  instrument  turn  out  to 
have  been  lost  or  fraudulently  obtained,  they  may,  without  equivalent,  l>e  deprived  of  their  security,  on 
an  action  by  the  owner  to  recover  jmsscssion.  Lord  Tenterden  decided,  "  if  a  person  take  a  bill,  note, 
or  any  other  kind  of  security,  under  circumstances  which  ought  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  any 
reasonable  man  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  which  ought  to  put  him  on  his  guard  to 
make  the  necossary  inquiries,  and  he  do  not,  then  he  loses  the  right  of  maintaining  possession  of  the  in- 
«trument  against  the  rightful  owner."  —  {Guild/tail,  Oct  25.  1826.) 
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I.  Table  containing  the  Value  of  the  Movies  of  Account  of  different  Places  (expressed  in  Pence  and 
,    Decimals  of   Pence),  according  to  the   Mint  Price  both  of  Gold  and   Silver  in  Kngland;    that  is, 
3/.  lis.  lO^d.  per  oz.  for  Gold,  and  5s.  2cl.  per  oz.  for  Silver.  —  (Kcl/i/'s  Cainbist,  voL  ii.  p.  149.) 


Aix-la-Chapelle,  RixdoHar  current 
Amsterdam,  Kixdollar  banco  (agio 
at  4  per  cent.)     . 
Florin  banco 
Florin  current 
Pound  Flemish  current  - 
Antwerp,Pound  Flemish  (money  of 
exchange) 
Florin    (money     of    ex- 
change) 
Pound  Flemish  current  - 
Florin  current 
Barcelona,  Libra  Catalan    - 
Basil    -  Kixdollar,  or  ecu  of  ex- 
change 
RixdoUar  current 
Berlin  -  Pound  banco 

Kixdollar  current 
Berne  -  Ecu  ot  3  livres    - 

Crown  of  25  batzen 
Bremen,  Kixdollar  current 

Kixdollar  in  Carls  d'or     - 
Cassel  -  Kixdollar  current 
Cologne,  Kixdollar  specie  of  80  al- 
buses    -  -  . 

Kixdollar  current  of  78 
albuses 
Constantinople,  Piastre,  or  dollar^ 
Dantzic,  Gulden  or  florin 
Denmark,  Kixdollar  specie 

Kixdollar  crown  money  - 
Kixdollar  Danish  currency 
England,  Pound  sterling     • 
Florence,  Lira       -  -  . 

Ducat,  or  crown  current 
Scudo  d'or,  or  gold  crown 
France    Livre  Tournois 

Franc  (new  system) 
Francfort,  Kixdollar    convention 
money        -  -        - 

Kixdollar  Muntze,  or  in 
small  coins 
Germany,  Kixdollar  current 
Kixdollar  specie 
Florin  of  the  Empire 
Kixdollar  ^luntze 
Florin  Muntze 
Geneva,  Livre  current    - 

Florin        ... 
Genoa  -  Lira  fuori  banco 

Pezza,    or    dollar  of   ex- 
change 
Scudo  di  cambio,  or  crown 
of  exchange 
Hamburgh,  Mark  banco  (at  med.) 
Pound  Flemish  banco 


31-40 

52-54 
21- 

ao-72 
124-32 

123-25. 

20-54 
105-65 
17-60 
28-14 

47-27 

42-45 

47-25 

36- 

42-64 

35-53 

37-80 

37-80 

31-38 

30-60 
9  45 
9- 
54-72 
48-37 
44  27 
240- 
8-12 
56-84 

9-58 
970 

37  80 

31-50 
37-80 
50-40 
25-20 
31-50 
21- 
16-13 
4-60 


.■36-75 
18-22 
136-65 


rf.  d. 

31-43    Hamburgh,  Blark  current      -  1482 

Pound  Flemish  current  -  11115 
variable  Hanover,  Kixdollar  ^in  cash)         -    42- 
ditto  Kixdollar  (gold  value)       -     39' 

ditto     Konigsberg,  Gulden  or  florin         -     12" 
ditto     Leghorn,  Pezza  ot  8  reals    -  -     4625 

Lira  moneta  buona  -      813 

12387  Lira  moneta  lunga  •      7  79 

~  Leipsic,  Kixdollar  convention  mo- 
20-64  ney  -  -  - 

10618  Kixdollar  in  Louis  d'ors 

17 '70  or  Fredericks     - 

2670     Malta  -  Scudo  or  crown 
Milan  .  Lira  Impcriale 
47'  Lira  corrente 

42-20  Scudo  Impcriale     - 

■ariable  Scudo  corrente 

ditto     Modena,  Lira        .  . 

42  90     Munich,  Gulden  or  florin 
3,)-75     Naples  -  Ducat  of  1818 
variable  Parma  -  Lira 

3968     Persia  .  Toman  of  100  mamoodis  - 
variable  Poland  -  Gulden  or  florin    . 
Portugal,  Milree 
ditto  Old  crusade 

Riga     -  Kixdollar  Alberts 
ditto  Kixdollar  currency  (agio 

uncert.  at  40  per  cent.) 

9'        Rome  -  Scudo  or  crown 

Scudo  di  stampa  d'oro 
Russia,   Rouble 
Sardinia,  Lira 
Sicily   -  Ounce 

Scudo  or  crown 
Spain    -  Real  of  old  plate 
Real  of  new  plate 
Real  of  Mexican  plate 
Real  vellon 

Dollar  of  old  plate,  or  of 
exchange 
Sweden,  Kixdollar 
Switzerland,  Franc  (new  system) 
variable  Trieste,  Florin,  Austrian  currency 
ditto  Lira,  Trieste  currency 

ditto  Lira  di  piazza 

ditto     Turin  -  Lira 
ditto      Valencia,  Libra 
1613    Venice,  Lira  piccola   (in   the  old 
4-84  coins) 

783  Lira  piccola  (in  the  coins 

introduced  by  the  Aus 
45-50  trians) 

Vienna,  Florin 
602     Zante  -  Real 
variable  Zurich,  Florin  (money  of  exchange) 
ditto  Florin  current 


44-88 
240- 
853 
5971 
63-97 
9-38 
9-52 

37-05 


2132 
10-41 

7-45 
6()-90 
42-32 

3-72 
£1- 
41-20 

2-35 
287-60 

6-03 


37-53 
52-05 
79-37 

18-21 
123-54 

49-()2 
4-88 
5-18 
6-48 
2-59 

39- 
.55-41 
22-14 
25-20 
476 
4-a5 
11-28 
39-45 

5-07 


4-25 
25-20 

406 
2". -85 
23-50 


variable 

ditto 

42  26 

39-24 

variable 

49-16 

8-55 

8-19 


39-68 
2334 
1053 
7-44 
61-60 
4278 

21-28 

41-22 

2-40 

6-27 

67-34 

26-!'4 

variable 

ditto 

51-63 

78-73 

variable 

18  82 

124-80 

49-92 

4-57 

4-86 

6-07 

2-43 

36-59 
S6-4S 

25-05 
4-73 
4-63 
11-23 
39  59 


ditto 

25-05 

variable 

ditto 

ditto 


II.  An  Account  of  the  Course  of  Exchange,  London,  17th  of  December,  1833,  with  some  Explanatory 

Statements. 


Course  of  Exchange. 


Amsterdam,  3  ms. 

Antwerp 

Hamburgh,  mcs.  bco. 

Paris,  3  nis. 

Francfort 

Petersburgh,  p.  rou.  3  us. 

Vienna,  efl'.  Flo.  2  ms. 

Madrid,  3  ms. 

Leghorn 

Genoa 

Venice,  p.  6  Aust.  livr.  - 

Naples 

Lisbon,  30  days'  sight     - 

Rio  Janeiro,  ditto 


Explanatory  Statements. 


that  is,  London  receives  12  florins  ^  stivers  for  II. 

receives  12  ditto  4i  ditto  for  1/. 

receives  13  marcs  lOJ-  schillings  banco  for  1/. 

—  receives  25  francs  40  cent,  for  1/. 

—  receives  150j  batzen  for  1/. 

gives  10  pence  sterl.  fori  rout)lebank  money, 

—  receives  9  florins  .04  creutzers  for  1/. 

gives  36J  pence  sterling  for  I  dollar. 

gives  485  ditto  for  1  |)ezza  of  8  reals. 

—  receives  25  lire  Italiane  :>i)  cent,  for  ]/. 

—  receives  47i  lire  piccoli  for  1/. 

—  gives  40J  pence  sterl.  for  1  ducato  di  regno. 

—  gives  52  ditto  for  I  milree. 

—  gives  36  ditto  for  1  ditto. 
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III.  Par  of  Exchange  between  England  and  the  following  Places,  viz.  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  Paris, 
Madrid,  Lisbon,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Venice;  the  same  being  computed  from  the  intrinsic 
Value  of  their  principal  Coins,  by  comparing  Gold  with  Gold,  and  Silver  with  Silver,  according  to  their 
Mint  Regulations,  and  to  Assays  made  at  the  I^ondon  and  Paris  Mints.  — vPrescnted  by  Dr.  Kelly  to 
the  Committee  ol  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Expediency  cf  the  Bank's  resuming  Cash  Payments.) 


Gold. 

Silver. 

1                     Explanations. 

Mint 
Regula- 

Assays. 

Old  Coinage. 

New  Coinase. 

Monies  of  Exrhflnf**. 

Mint 

.Mint 

tioQS. 

Regula-  1    Assays, 
tions.     1 

Repila- 
tions. 

Assays.    \                                  '      " 

I 

i  f  Schillings  and  pence  Flemish 

Amsterdam,  banco 

36    8 

36  6-8 

37    3 

37  10-5 

35     0 

35  65  ! .J  per  pound  sterling.  Agio 
C     2  per  cent. 

Do.         current 

11    4-5 

11  3  8 

11    8-5 

11  11-8 

10  14-6 

10  176  ^ Florins  and  stivers  per 
(     pound  sterling. 

Hamburgh 

34   3-5 

35  1-5 

34    1 

35    1-3 

32  11 

32  115  1^  Schillings  and  penceFlcraish 
I     banco  per  pound  sterling. 

Paris 

25  20 

25  26 

24  73 

24  91 

23  23 

23  40  i  Francs  and  cents,  per  pound 
1 1     sterling.                                1 

Madrid 

373 

37-2 

39-2 

39-0 

417 

41-5  i  f  F^'^^e  sterling  for  the  piastre 
1 1     or  dollar  of  exchange. 

lisbon 

67-4 

67-5 

60-41 

58-33 

64-30 

62-69   1     Pence  sterling  per  milree. 

Leghorn 

491 

49-0 

46-46 

46-5 

49-60 

iq.=     '  f  Pence  sterling  per  pezza  of 
"         I     exchange,* 

Genoa 

45-5 

45-5 

46-46 

48-9 

49-4 

52-0 

f  Pence  sterling  per  pezza 
I     fuori  banco.* 

Naples 

41-22 

-         ■ 

41-42  1    - 

43-9 

-        - 

fPef.ce  sterling  per  ducat 
i     (new  coinage  of  1818.) 

Venice 

46-3 

46-0 

47-5    '    49-9 

44-6 

46-1 

Lire  piccole  per  pound  sterl. 

For  further  and  more  ample  elucidations,  see  the  articles  on  the  great  trading  towns,  in  this  Dic- 
tionary. 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS.      See  Funds. 

EXPECTATION,  of  life.      See  Insurance. 

EXPORTATION,  in  commerce,  the  act  of  sending  or  carrying  commodities  from 
one  coimtry  to  another.  —  (See  Importation  and  Exportation.) 

EXCISE,  the  naine  given  to  the  duties  or  taxes  laid  on  such  articles  as  are  produced 
and  consumed  at  home.  Customs  duties  are  those  laid  on  commodities  when  imported 
into  or  exported  from  a  country. 

Excise  duties  were  introduced  into  England  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1643  ;  being 
then  laid  on  the  makers  and  venders  of  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  perry.  The  royalists  soon 
after  followed  the  example  of  the  republicans  ;  both  sides  declaring  that  the  excise  should 
be  continued  no  longer  than  the  termination  of  the  war.  But  it  was  found  too  pro- 
ductive a  source  of  revenue  to  be  again  relinquished ;  and  when  the  nation  had  been 
accustomed  to  it  for  a  few  years,  the  parliament  declared,  in  1649,  that  the  "impost  of 
excise  was  the  most  easy  and  indifferent  levy  that  coidd  be  laid  upon  the  people."  It 
was  placed  on  a  new  footing  at  the  Restoration  ;  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  says,  that  "  fi-om  its  first  original  to  the  present  time  its  very  name  has  been 
odious  to  the  people  of  England  " —  (  Com.  book  i.  c.  3. ),  —  it  has  continued  progressively 
to  gain  ground ;  and  is  at  this  moment  imposed  on  a  variety  of  most  important  articles, 
and  furnishes  nearly  half  the  entire  public  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 

The  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  to  which  Blackstone  has  alluded,  against  the  excise  duties,  seems  to 
depend  more  on  the  regulations  connected  with  their  imposition,  than  on  the  oppressive  extent  to  which 
they  have  sometimes  been  carried.  The  facilities  of  smuggling,  and  the  frauds  that  might  be  committed 
upon  the  revenue,  unless  a  very  strict  watch  were  kept,  have  letl  to  the  enactment  of  several  rather  severe 
regulations.  The  officers  have  been  empowered  to  enter  and  search  the  houses  of  such  individuals  as 
deal  in  exciseable  commodities  at  any  timenf  the  day,  and  in  most  instances  also  of  the  night.  And  the 
proceedings  in  cases  of  transgression  are  ol  such  a  nature,  that  persons  may  be  convicted  in  heavy  pe- 
nalties, by  the  summary  judgment  of  2  commissioners  of  excise,  or  2  justices  of  the  peace,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury. 

For  the  more  easily  levying  the  revenue  of  excise,  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  about  5fi 
collections,  some  of  which  are  called  by  the  names  of  particular  counties,  others  by  the  names  of  great 
towns  ;  where  one  county  is  divided  into  several  i-oUections,  or  where  a  collection  cof..prehends  the  con- 
tiguous parts  of  several  counties.  Every  such  collection  is  subdivided  into  several  districts,  within  which 
there  is  a  supervisor  ;  and  each  district  is  again  subdivided  into  out-rides  and  foot-walks,  within  each  of 
which  there  is  a  gauger  or  surveying  officer. 

Accounts  are  given  of  the  different  duties  and  regulations  affecting  the  articles  subject 
to  the  excise  la-trs,  under  these  articles.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  oui-selves  at  present 
■with  giving,  from  the  parliamentary  returns, 

•  The  currency  of  Genoa  has  consisted,  since  1826,  of  Lire  Itnlinne  of  exactly  the  same  weight  and 
fineness  as  francs ;  so  that  the  par  of  exchange  vniY'  Genoa  is  now  the  same  as  with  Paris. 
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An  Account  of  Bie  Gross  and  Kelt  Produce  of  the  Excise  Revenue  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  Year 
ended  5th  of  January,  1833. 


Drawbacks,  and 

Repayments  on 

Articles. 

Gross  Receipt. 

Bounties  of  the 
Nature  of 

Allowances. 

Over-Knlries, 
damaged  Goods, 

Nett  Produce. 

Drawbacks. 

&c. 

i.       «.    d. 

L.       e.   d. 

1         i. 

jr.   <L 

i.      /.    d. 

L.       a.   d. 

Auctions 

2'.i0,63.1    3  113 

. 

. 

8,607  13    6 

i\l,mb  10    .54 
51     6    0 

Bter* 

106  18  10 

55  12  10 

. 

. 

Bricks  and  tiles 

333,6'^0    7    04 

4,S.1l  10    7i 

3,528  18    24 

325,256  18    2i 

1,931    7    3i 

• 

. 

43,157  1 1     4 

Glass 

729,082    4    9 

185,099  10    93 

874  13    9 

914  19  lOi 

542,193    0    4 

2     1    0 

2      1     0 

Hops 

300,279    5     1 

5,934    0    8 

- 

. 

19    6  10 

291,-25  17    7 

Ucences 

7S«,-,'64  16  U 

. 

. 

. 

1,017  12    9 

7S5,2-I7     4     2 

aialt 

4,Slj,l'^i;    7    6'. 

17,807  14    Oi 

226,471 

13    6 

983    5  10 

4,57;  1,1  (.3  14     1| 
73U,'J10  17     6j 

Paper        - 

77N,.-,4J  12    5i 

51,S41    9    53 

15,492 

6    5i 

70  19    0 

Printed  goods  *         -         - 

3,.073     3    6i 
1,5.50,.-.  14  13    4| 

199  18    74 

- 

3,375    4  luj 
1,186.219   11   111 

Soap 

263,794  16    7| 

100,330 

6    8J 

. 

Spirits 

- 

36    1    ii 

3,409,284    7  lOj 

.Slarch           ... 

3,859    7    9 

20,586 

5    5 

87,878    9    6*! 

Stone  bottles 

4,007  10    4 

449    6  102 

. 

. 

3,558    3    6i 

Sweets           -               -        - 

3,S52     1     7 

. 

_ 

_ 

Tea 

3,309,834  13    7 

. 

. 

. 

3,50y,.S.-i4  13    7 

Vinegar       -              -        - 

22,577    1    8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22,577     1     8 

16,629,705  14    2i 

515,809  16    Si 

563,755 

3  10 

15,198  17    *i 

16,754,941  14    3i 

Paymeat  exceeding  the  re- 

ceipt, on  the  following 

arUcle : 

Hides 

' 

113  17    6 

" 

" 

" 

Deducl,113  17   6 

15,734,827  16    9A 
2,287     9    2* 

Law  costs  recovered 

2,287    9    2i 

. 

. 

. 

, 

Fines  and  forfeitures  . 

18,743  10    li 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18,743  10     ij 

16,650,736  13    5^ 

515,923  14    2i 

363,753 

5  10 

13,198  17    4i 

15,755,858  16     1     | 

The  total  charges  of  collection  on  the  excise  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  1832,  were 
946,545^.  lis.  Id. 

Account  of  the  Gross  and  Kett  Produce  of  the  Excise  Revenue  of  Ireland,  during  the  Year  ended  5lh  Oi 

January,  1833. 


Drawbacks,  and 

Allowances  and 

-ArUcles. 

Bounties  in  the  Na- 

Kepavraentson 

Nett  Produce 

ture  of  Drawbacks. 

Overcharges. 

, 

L. 

(1. 

rf. 

L.         s.      d. 

L.       I.      d. 

L. 

(. 

rf. 

Au'-tions 

10,428 

II 

8 

218;     7      7 

10,210 

4 

1 

Glass 

22,366 

7 

2 

4,125    17      9.J 

18,240 

9 

4V 

112,1S4 

15 

0 

3 

Malt 

260,989 

9 

10? 

306    14    10 

3,146      8      4.1 

254,966 

6 

.?! 

Paper        . 

25,637 

18 

\\ 

383      1      44 

35    15      9 

25,199 

0 

Spirits  (home-made) 

1,754,032 

3 

fi 

... 

9 

Sweets  and  inead 

137 

17 

«  • 

... 

. 

137 

17 

6 

Vinegar 

411 

2 

- 

- 

411 

1 

2 

2,186,188 

4 

0 

3,013    14      0 

0,001     17    91 

2,173,170 

12 

ik 

Late  collector's  balances 

2,493 

16 

4V 

. 

. 

2,403 

16 

Law  costs  recovered 

1,36* 

It. 

(A 

... 

1,.T64 

Ih 

Fines  and  seizures 

Total        .    L. 

8,712 

15 

b 

- 

8,7 12 

15 

3 

2,198,759 

12 

4 

5,015    14      0 

6,001     17    9J 

2,187,742 

0 

64 

The  total  charges  for  collecting  the  excise  revenue  in  Ireland  during  the  year  1832 
amounted  to  189,338/.  16s.  Sid. 

The  laws  with  respect  to  the  general  management  of  the  excise  were  consolidated  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4. 
C.  53.,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  selictcd  :  — 

Conmiissioners.  —  l-"our  commissioners  constitute  a  Board.  'J'hey  are  to  be  subject,  in  all  things  relating 
to  their  peculiar  lintv,  to  the  orders  of  the  'I'rciisury.  '1  hey  may  apjioint  collectors  and  other  subordinate 
olficirs,  and  give  them  such  salaries  and  allowamt'sas  tliei'reajurj  shall  direct:  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  increase  the  number  of  inferior  oHicers  without  the  permission  and  approval  of  the  Treasury.  No 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  a  commissioner  of  excise. 

Officers  of  JExcise. No  officer  of  excise  is  to  vote  or  interfere  at  any  election  of  a  member  of  par. 

liainent,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  500/.,  and  being  rendered  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office  or  place  of 
trust  under  his  Majesty. 

No  person  holding  any  office  of  excise  is  to  deal  in  any  sort  of  goods  subject  to  the  excise  laws. 

Any  person  bribing  or  oftering  to  bribe  any  officer  of  excise  shall  forfeit  500/. ;  and  every  officer  accept- 
ing such  bribe,  or  doing,  conniving  at,  or  permitting  any  act  or  thing  whereby  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  excise  laws  may  be  eva<led  or  broken,  shall  forfeit  iOO/.,  and  be  declared  incapable  of  ever  alter  serving 
his  Majesty  in  any  capacity  whatever.  But  if  any  of  the  parties  to  such  illegal  transactions  shall  inform 
against  the  othur,  bulore  any  proceedings  thereupon  shall  have  been  instituted,  he  shall  be  indemnified 
against  the  penalties  and  disabilities  imposed  for  such  ofiiLnces. 

Duties  ami  Powers  of  Officers.  —  It  is  lawful  for  any  officer  to  enter  any  building  or  other  place,  used 
for  carrying  on  any  trade  subject  to  the  excise,  either  by  night  or  by  day  (but  if  by  night,  in  the  presence 
of  a  constable  or  peace  officer),  to  inspect  the  same,  &c.  And  upon  an  officer  making  oath  that  he  has 
cause  to  suspect  tliat  goods  forfeited  uniler  ihe  excise  acts  are  deposited  in  any  private  house  or  place, 
2  commissioners  of  excise,  or  1  justice  of  the  peace,  may  grant  warrant  to  the  officer  to  enter  such  house 
or  place,  (if  in  the  night,  in  the  presence  of  a  constable,)  to  search  for  and  seize  such  forfeitcxi  goods. 

!>pecimen  Boolis  may  be  left  by  the  officers  on  the  premises  of  persons  subject  to  the  excise  laws;  and 
any  one  who  shall  remove  or  deface  such  books  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  200/. 

Jiemoving  Goods  to  avoid  Duty.  —  Goods  fraudulently  removed  or  secreted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  duty, 
to  be  forfeited ;  and  every  person  assisting  in  such  removal  shall  forfeit  and  lose  treble  the  value  of  such 
goods,  or  100/.,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners. 


•  Arrears  only ;  the  duty  having  been  repealed, 
2  O  4 
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Obstructing  Officers.  —  All  persons  who  shall  oppose,  molest,  tec.  any  officer  of  excUe  in  *hc  execution 
of  his  duty,  snail  respectively,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  20(1/. 

Officers  violently  resisted  in  malcing  any  seizure  may  oppose  force  to  force  ;  and  in  the  event  of  their 
wounding,  maiming,  or  killing  any  person,  when  so  opposed,  they  shall  be  admitted  to  bail,  and  may  plead 
the  general  issue. 

Justices,  mayors,  bailifFs,  constables,  &c.  are  required  to  assist  excise  officers ;  and  any  constable,  or 
peace  officer,  wlio,  on  notice  and  request,  declines  going  with  an  excise  officer,  is  to  forfeit  20/.  for  every 
such  offence. 

Claimants  of  Goods  seized.  —  No  claim  shall  be  entered  for  goods  seized,  except  in  the  real  names  of  the 
proprietors  of  such  goods.  Claimants  are  bound  with  2  sureties  in  a  penalty  of  100/.  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  claim  ;  and  in  default  thereof  the  goods  are  to  be  condemned. 

Proceedings  in  Courts  of  Lau\  —  All  penalties  under  tlie  excise  laws  maybe  sued  for  and  recovered  in 
the  Courts  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  respectively,  according  as  the  offence 
may  have  taken  place  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland;  provided  that  the  proceedings  in  the  courts 
commence  within  3  years  after  the  commission  of  the  offence. 

Informations  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  against  the  excise  laws  in  London  may  be  heard  and  adjudged 
by  any  3  or  more  of  the  commissioners  of  excise;  and  in  other  places  such  informations  may  be  ex- 
hibited before  1  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  and  may  be  heard  and  adjudged  by  any  2  or  more  such 
justices. 

Mitigation  of  Penalties.  — Justices  are  authorised,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  except  when  there  is  a  special 
provision  to  the  contrary,  to  mitigate  any  penalty  incurred  for  any  offence  committed  against  the  excise 
laws  to  one  fourth  part  thereof;  but  it  is  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  excise,  when  they  see  cause, 
further  to  mitigate,  or  entirely  remit,  such  penalty. 

Distribution  of  Penalties.  —  All  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  the  excise  acts  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed, half  to  his  Majesty,  and  half  to  the  officer  or  person  who  shall  discover,  inform,  or  sue  for  the 
oenalty.  On  proof  being  made  of  any  officer  acting  coUusively  in  making  a  seizure,  the  commissioners 
anay  direct  his  share  to  be  forfeited.  / 

Oaths  and  Afjfirmations.  —  Persons  wilfully  taking  or  making  any  false  oath  or  affirmation  as  to  any 
matter  connected  with  the  excise  laws  shall,  upon  being  convicted  of  such  offence,  suffer  the  pains  and 
penalties  incident  to  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury;  and  those  procuring  or  suborning  such  persons  to  swear 
or  affirm  falsely  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  incident  to  subornation  of 
perjury. 

Actions  against  Excise  Officers.  —  No  writ,  summons,  or  process,  shall  be  sued  out  or  served  upon,  nor 
shall  any  action  be  brought,  raised,  or  prosecuted,  against  any  officer  of  excise  for  any  thing  done  under 
any  of  the  excise  laws,  until  after  the  expiration  of  1  calendar  month  next  after  notice  in  writing  has 
been  delivered  to  such  officer,  specifying  the  cause  of  such  action,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
person  in  whose  name  it  is  to  be  brought.  No  action  shall  lie  against  any  excise  officer  for  any  thing  done 
under  the  excuse  laws,  unless  it  be  brought  within  3  months  after  the  cause  of  action  shall  have  arisen. 
If  judgment  be  given  against  the  plaintiff,  and  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  the  latter  shall,  in  every  such 
action,  have  treble  costs  awarded  to  him. 

Forging  Certificates,  &c.  —  By  the  41  Geo.  3.  c.  91.  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  one  shall  forge,  counterfeit, 
or  knowingly  give  any  forged  certificate  required  to  be  granted  by  any  officer  of  excise,  he  sliall  be  guilty 
of  felony,  and  being  convicted,  shall  be  transported  for  7  years. 

All  individuals  carrying  on  any  business  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  excise,  must  take  out  licences 
renewable  annually  on  the  5th  of  July.  —  (See  Licences.) 

All  such  individuals  are  also  obliged  to  make  entries  of  every  building,  place,  vessel,  or  utensil,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  name  of  the  real  owner,  with  the  officer  of  excise  in  whose  survey  such  building, 
place,  &c.  shall  be  situated.  Individuals  found  employed  in  unentered  excise  manufactories  are sivcrally 
liable  in  a  penalty  of  30/.  for  the  first  offence;  and  in  the  evcntof  any  such  offender  refusing  or  neglecting 
to  pay  such  penalty,  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  or  other  prison  for  3  calendai 
months,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  and  not  to  be  liberated  until  the  fine  of  30/.  has  been  paid,  or  the  term 
of  3  months  has  expired ;  and  if  found  guilty  of  a  second  offence,  the  fine  is  to  be  60/. ;  and  in  the  event 
of  its  not  being  paid,  the  imprisonment  is  to  be  for  6  months.  — 17  &  S  Geo.  4.  c.  53.  k,  33.) 

Permits  are  usually  necessary  for  the  removal  of  exciseable  commodities.  —  (.See  Permits.) 

EXPORTS,  the  articles  exported,  or  sent  beyond  seas. — (See  Imports  and  Exports.) 


F. 

FACTOR,  an  agent  employed  by  some  one  individual  or  individuals,  to  transact 
business  on  his  or  their  accomit.  He  is  not  generally  resident  in  the  satnc  jilace  as  his 
principal,  but,  usually,  in  a  foreign  country.  He  is  autliorised,  either  by  letter  of 
attorney  or  otherwise,  to  receive,  buy,  and  sell  goods  and  niercliandi.se  ;  and,  geiierally> 
to  transact  all  sorts  of  bu-siness  on  account  of  his  employers,  under  such  limitations  and 
conditions  as  the  latter  may  choose  to  impose.  A  very  large  jiroportion  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  this  and  most  other  countries  is  now  carried  on  by  means  of  factors  or  agents. 

Factors  and  brokers  are,  in  some  respects,  nearly  identical,  but  in  others  tlicy  are 
radically  different.  "  A  factor,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  in  a  late  c;ise,  "  differs  ma- 
terially from  a  broker.  Tlie  former  is  a  person  to  wliom  goods  are  sent  or  consigned; 
and  he  has  not  only  the  possession,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  being  usual  to  advance 
money  upon  them,  has  also  a  special  property  in  them,  and  a  general  lien  upon  them. 
When,  therefore,  he  sells  in  his  own  name,  it  is  within  the  scope  of  his  authority ;  and 
it  may  be  right,  therefore,  that  the  principal  should  be  bound  by  the  consequences  of  such 
sale.  But  the  case  of  a  broker  is  different :  he  has  not  the  possession  of  the  goods,  and 
so  the  vendor  cannot  be  deceived  by  the  circumstance  ;  and,  besides,  the  employing  a 
person  to  sell  goods  as  a  broker  does  not  authorise  him  to  sell  in  his  own  name.  If> 
therefore,  he  sells  in  his  own  name,  he  acts  beyond  the  scope  of  his  authority ;  and  his 
principal  is  not  bound." 

A  factor  is  usually  paid  by  a  percentage  or  commission  on  the  goods  he  sells  or  buys. 
If  he  act  under  what  is  called  a  del  credere  commission,   that  is,  if  he  guarantee  the  price 
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of  the  t/oods  sold  on  account  of  his  principal,  he  receives  an  additional  percentage  to  in- 
deuinity  liim  for  this  additional  responsibility.  In  cases  of  this  sort  the  factor  stands  in 
the  vendee's  place,  and  must  answer  to  the  principal  for  the  value  of  the  goods  sold. 
But  where  the  factor  undertakes  no  responsibility,  and  intimates  that  he  acts  only  on 
account  of  another,  it  is  clearly  established  that  he  is  not  liable  in  the  event  of  the 
vendee's  failing. 

The  sound  maxim,  that  the  principal  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  prevails 
universally  in  courts  of  law  and  equity.  In  order  to  bind  the  principal,  it  is  necessary 
only  that  third  parties  should  deal  bond  fide  with  the  agent,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
latter  should  he  conformable  to  the  common  usage  and  mode  of  dealing.  Thus,  a  factor 
may  sell  goods  upon  ci'edit,  that  being  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conducting  mercantile 
aflairs  :  but  a  stock  broker,  though  acting  bond  fide,  and  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  his 
principal,  cannot  sell  stock  upon  credit,  unless  he  have  special  instructions  to  that  effect ; 
that  being  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  business. 

A  sale  by  a  factor  creates  a  contract  between  the  owner  and  buyer ;  and  this  rule  holds 
even  in  cases  where  the  factor  acts  upon  a  del  credere  commission.  Hence,  if  a  factor 
sell  goods,  and  the  owner  give  notice  to  the  buyer  to  pay  the  price  to  him,  and  not  to  the 
factor,  the  buyer  will  not  be  justified  in  afterwards  paying  the  factor,  and  the  owner  may 
bring  his  action  against  the  buyer  for  the  price,  unless  the  factor  has  a  lien  thereon.  But 
if  no  such  notice  be  given,  a  payment  to  the  individual  selling  is  quite  sufficient. 

If  a  factor  buy  goods  on  account  of  his  principal,  where  he  is  accustomed  so  to  do, 
the  contract  of  the  factor  binds  the  principal  to  a  performance  of  the  bargain  ;  and  the 
principal  is  the  person  to  bo  sued  for  non-performance.  But  it  is  ruled,  that  if  a  factor 
enter  into  a  charterparty  of  aifreightment  with  the  master  of  a  ship,  the  contract  obliges 
him  only,  unless  he  lade  the  vessel  with  his  principal's  goods,  in  which  case  the  principal 
and  lading  become  liable,  and  not  the  factor.  Where  a  factor,  who  is  authorised  to  sell 
goods  in  liis  own  name,  makes  the  buyer  debtor  to  himself;  then,  thcmgh  he  be  not 
answerable  to  the  principal  for  the  debt,  if  the  money  be  not  paid,  yet  he  has  a  right  to 
receive  it,  if  it  be  paid,  and  his  receipt  is  a  sufficient  discharge  ;  the  factor  may,  in  such 
a  case,  enforce  the  payment  by  action,  and  the  buyer  cannot  defend  himself  by  alleging 
that  the  principal  was  indebted  to  him  in  more  than  the  amount. 

"  Where  a  factor,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  "  dealing  for  a  principal,  but  concealing  that 
principal,  delivers  goods  in  his  own  name,  the  person  contracting  with  him  has  a  right 
to  consider  him,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the  principal  ;  and  though  the  real  prin- 
cipal may  appear,  and  bring  an  action  on  that  contract  against  the  purchaser  of  the  goods, 
yet  that  purchaser  may  set  off  any  claim  he  may  have  against  the  factor,  in  answer  to  the 
demand  of  the  principal." 

Merchants  employing  the  same  factor  run  the  joint  risk  of  his  actions,  although  they 
are  strangers  to  each  other :  thus,  if  different  merchants  remit  to  a  factor  different  bales 
of  goods,  and  the  factor  sell  them  as  a  single  lot  to  an  individual  who  is  to  pay  one 
moiety  of  the  price  down  and  the  other  at  6  months'  end  ;  if  the  buyer  fail  before  the 
second  payment,  each  merchant  must  bear  a  proportional  share  of  the  loss,  and  be  con- 
tent to  accept  his  dividend  of  the  money  advanced.  —  (Beawes,  Lex  Merc.) 

A  factor  employed,  without  his  knowledge,  in  negotiating  an  illegal  or  fraudulent 
transaction,  has  an  action  against  his  principal.  On  this  ground  it  was  decided,  that  a 
merchant  who  had  consigned  counterfeit  jewels  to  his  factor,  representing  them  to  be 
genuine,  should  make  full  compensation  to  the  factor  for  the  injury  done  to  him  by 
being  concerned  in  such  a  transaction,  as  well  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  jewels  had 
been  sold. 

The  office  of  a  factor  or  agent  being  one  of  very  great  trust  and  responsibility,  those 
who  undertake  it  are  bound,  both  legally  and  morally,  to  conduct  themselves  with  the 
utmost  fidelity  and  circumspection.  A  factor  should  take  the  greatest  care  of  his  prin- 
cipal's goods  in  his  hands  :  he  should  be  punctual  in  advising  him  as  to  his  transactions 
on  his  behalf,  in  sales,  purchases,  freights,  and,  more  particularly,  bills  of  exchange  : 
he  should  deviate  as  seldom  as  possible  from  the  terms,  and  never  from  the  spirit  and 
tenor,  of  the  orders  he  receives  as  to  the  sale  of  connnodities  :  in  the  execution  of  a 
commission  for  purchasing  goods,  he  should  endeavour  to  conform  as  closely  as  prac- 
ticable to  his  instructions  as  to  the  quality  or  kind  of  goods :  if  he  give  more  for  them 
than  he  is  authorised,  they  may  be  thrown  on  his  hands  ;  but  he  is  bound  to  buy  them 
for  as  much  less  as  he  possibly  can.  After  the  goods  are  bought,  he  must  dispose  of  them 
according  to  order.  If  he  send  them  to  a  different  place  from  that  to  which  he  was 
directed,  they  will  be  at  his  risk,  unless  the  principal,  on  getting  advice  of  the  transaction^ 
consent  to  acknowledge  it.* 

•  "  Whoever, "  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  undertakes  another  man's  business,  makes  it  his  own ;  that  is,  pro. 
mises  to  employ  upon  it  the  same  care,  attention,  and  diligence,  that  he  would  do  if  it  were  actually  hia 
own  ;  lor  he  knows  that  the  business  was  committed  to  him  with  that  expectation.  And  he  i)romi8es 
nothing  more  than  this.    Therefore,  an  agent  is  not  obliged  to  wait,  inquire,  sohcit,  ride  about  the  country. 
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A  factor  who  sells  a  commodity  under  the  price  he  is  ordered,  may  be  obliged  to  make 
good  the  diftercnce,  unless  the  commodity  he  of  a  perhhahh  7utture  and  not  in  a  condition 
lonr/er  to  he  kept.  And  if  he  purchase  goods  for  another  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  their  price 
Iiaving  afterwards  risen,  he  fraudulently  takes  them  to  himself,  and  sends  them  some- 
wliere  else,  in  order  to  secure  an  advantage,  he  will  be  found,  by  the  custom  of  merchants, 
liable  in  damages  to  his  principal. 

If  a  factor,  in  conformity  with  a  merchant's  orders,  buy  with  his  money,  or  on  his 
credit,  a  commodity  he  is  directed  to  purchase,  and,  without  giving  advice  of  the  trans- 
action, sells  it  again  at  a  profit,  appropriating  that  profit  to  him"self,  the  merchant  may 
recover  it  from  him,  and  have  him  amerced  for  fraud. 

If  a  factor  buy,  conformably  to  his  instructions,  goods  of  which  he  is  rohhed,  or  which 
suffer  some  unavoidable  injury,  he  is  discharged,  and  the  loss  falls  on  the  principal.  But 
if  the  goods  be  stolen  from  the  factor,  he  will  not  be  so  easily  discharged  ;  for  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  abstracted  by  stealth,  and  not  by  violence,  raises  a  strong  presumption 
that  he  had  not  taken  that  reasonable  care  of  them  which  was  inciunbent  upon  him.  If, 
however,  he  can  prove  that  the  goods  were  lodged  in  a  place  of  security,  and  that  he 
had  not  been  guilty  of  positive  negligence,  nor  exercised  less  care  towards  them  than 
towards  his  own  property,  he  will  not  be  held  responsible  even  for  a  theft  committed 
by  his  servants.  —  (/ones  on  Bailments,  2d  ed.  p.  76. ;  Chitty  on  Commercial  Imw,  vol.  iii, 
p.  368.) 

If  a  factor,  having  money  in  his  hands  belonging  to  his  principal,  neglect  to  insure  a 
ship  and  goods,  according  to  order,  he  must,  in  the  event  of  the  ship  miscarrying,  make 
good  the  damage ;  and  if  he  make  any  composition  with  the  insurers  after  insurance, 
without  orders  to  that  effect,  he  is  answerable  for  the  whole  insurance.  A  principal, 
at  the  end  of  a  very  long  letter,  directed  his  agent  thus :  "  Observe  the  premium  on  this 
value  is  also  to  be  insured."  But  the  agent,  not  noticing  this  sentence,  neglected  to 
insixre  the  premium ;  and,  being  sued,  was  held  liable  for  the  omission. 

If  goods  are  remitted  to  a  factor,  and  he  make  a  false  entry  of  them  at  the  Custom- 
house, or  land  them  without  entry,  and  they  are,  in  consequence,  seized  or  forfeited,  he 
is  boimd  to  make  good  the  damage  to  his  principal :  but  if  the  factor  make  his  entry 
according  to  invoice  or  letters  of  advice,  and  these  proving  erroneous,  the  goods  are  seized, 
he  is  discharged. 

It  is  now  a  settled  point,  that  a  factor  has  a  lien  on  goods  consigned  to  him,  not  only 
for  incidental  charges,  but  as  an  item  of  mutual  account  for  the  balance  due  to  him  so 
long  as  he  remains  in  possession.  If  he  be  surety  in  a  bond  for  his  principal,  he  has  a 
lien  on  the  goods  sold  by  him  on  account  of  such  principal,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  he 
is  bound  for. 

It  being  the  general  rule  of  law  "  that  property  does  not  change  while  in  transitu,"  or 
in  the  hands  of  a  carrier,  a  consignment  made  before  the  bankruptcy  of  a  consignor,  but 
not  arriving  till  after,  remains  the  property  of  the  consignor,  except,  indeed,  where  the 
delivery  is  made  by  the  order  and  upon  the  account  of  the  consignee,  and  is  a  complete 
alienation  from  the  consignor.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  a  consignment  to  a  factor,  the 
property  remains  the  consignor's,  and  passes  into  the  hands  of  his  assignees.  When  a 
factor  has  a  lien  on  goods,  he  has  a  right  to  the  price,  though  received  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Where  general  or  unlimited  orders  are  given  to  a  factor,  he  is  left  to  buy  and  sell  on 
the  best  conditions  he  can.  And  if  detriment  arise  to  a  principal  from  the  proceedings 
of  a  factor  acting  under  such  authority,  he  has  no  redress,  unless  he  can  show  that  he 
acted  fraudulently  or  with  gross  negligence. 

A  factor  or  broker  acting  against  the  interest  of  his  principal  cannot  even  receive  his 


toil,  or  study,  whilst  there  remains  a  possibility  of  beneBting  his  employer.  If  he  exert  as  much  activity, 
and  use  such  caution,  as  the  value  of  the  business  in  his  judgment  deserves  ;  that  is,  as  he  would  have 
thought  sulticient  if  the  same  interest  of  his  own  had  been  at  stake  ;  he  has  discharged  his  duty,  although 
it  should  afterwards  turn  out,  that  by  more  activity,  and  longer  perseverance,  he  might  have  concluded 
the  business  with  greater  adv.-intage." —  {Moral  and  Pol.  Phil.  c.  12.) 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  laxity  in  this  statement.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  those 
who,  in  executing  a  commission,  render  their  services  for  the  particular  occasion  only,  without  hire,  and 
those  who  undertake  it  in  the  course  of  business,  making  a  regular  charge  for  their  trouble.  If  the  former 
bestow  on  it  that  ordinary  degree  of  care  and  attention  which  the  generality  of  mankind  bestow  on  similar 
affairs  of  their  own,  it  is  all,  perhaps,  that  can  be  expected  :  but  the  latter  will  be  justly  censurable,  if  tney 
do  not  execute  their  engagements  on  account  of  others  with  that  care  and  diligence  which  a  " provident  and 
attentive  father  of  a  family  "  uses  in  his  own  private  concerns.  It  is  their  duty  to  exert  themselves  pro- 
portionally to  the  exigencv  of  the  affair  in  hand ;  and  neither  to  do  any  thing,  how  minute  soever,  by  which 
their  employers  may  sustain  damage,  nor  omit  anything,  however  inconsiderable,  which  the  nature  o« 
the  act  requires.  Perhaps  the  best  general  rule  on  the  subject  is,  to  suppose  a  factor  or  agent  bound  to 
exert  that  degree  of  care  and  vigilance  that  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  him  by  others.  At  all  e/ents, 
it  is  clear  he  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  his  own  notions  of  the  "  value  of  the  business."  A  man  may  ne- 
glect business  of  his  own,  or  not  think  it  worth  attending  to  ;  but  he  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  excused  lor 
neglecting  any  similar  business  he  has  undertaken  to  transact  for  others.  —  (There  are  some  very  good 
observations  on  this  subject  in  Sir  lfillia>n  Jones's  Essay  on  Bailments,  2d  ed.  p.  53.  and  passim.) 
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commission.  If  he  pay  money  on  account  of  his  principal,  without  being  authorised, 
he  cannot  recover  it  back. 

An  agent  cannot  delegate  his  rights  to  another  so  as  to  bind  the  principal,  Unless  ex- 
pressly authorised  to  nominate  a  sub-agent. 

(For  further  information  as  to  the  general  powers  and  liabilities  of  factors  and  agents, 
see  Beawes's  Lex  Mercatoria,  art.  Factors,  Supercargoes,  §-c.  ;  Chitty's  Commercial  Law, 
vol.  iii.  c.  3.  ;  Woolrych  on  Commercial  Law,  pp.  317 — 329.  &c.  See  also  the  article 
Brokers.  ) 

The  law  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  transactions  of  factors  or  agents  on  third 
parties  was  placed  on  its  present  footing  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  94.  Under  the  law  that 
previously  obtained,  it  was  held,  that  a  factor,  as  such,  had  no  authority  to  pledge,  but 
only  to  sell  the  goods  of  his  principal ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  decided  that  a  principal 
might  recover  back  goods  on  which  a  hond  fide  advance  of  money  had  been  made  by  a 
third  party,  without  his  being  bound  to  repay  such  advance  ;  and  notwithstanding  this 
third  party  was  wholly  ignorant  that  the  individual  pledging  the  goods  held  them  as  a 
mere  factor  or  agent.  It  used  also  to  be  held,  tliat  hond  fide  purchasers  of  goods  from 
factors  or  agents  not  vested  with  the  power  of  sale,  might  be  made  liable  to  pay  the  price 
of  the  goods  a  second  time  to  the  real  owner. 

The  extreme  hardship  and  injurious  influence  of  such  regulations  is  obvious.  It  is  the 
business  of  a  principal  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  factor  or 
agent  he  employs ;  and  if  he  make  a  false  estimate  of  them,  it  is  more  equitable,  surely, 
that  he  should  be  the  sufferer,  than  those  who  have  no  means  of  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  matter.  The  injustice  of  the  law  in  question,  and  the  injury  it  did  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  had  frequently  excited  attention  ;  and  was  very  ably  set  forth  by 
Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  new  bill. 

"  Those  of  their  Lordships  who  were  acquainted  with  commercial  transactions,  would  know  that  money 
was  frequently  advanced  on  goods,  without  its  being  possible  for  the  person  advancing  the  money  to  have 
any  further  acquaintance  with  the  transactions,  than  that  the  factor  was  in  actual  possession  of  the  goods. 
It  then  became  a  question,  putting  fraud  out  of  view,  if  the  factor  became  a  bankrupt,  or  in  any  other 
way  failed  to  execute  his  engagements,  whether  the  loss  should  fall  on  the  principal  who  had  consigned 
these  goods,  or  on  the  pledgee  who  had  advanced  money  on  them.  It  had  been  of  late  ruled,  that  if  the 
factor  were  intrusted  only  to  dispose  of  the  property,  the  loss  must  fall  on  the  pledgee.  He  meant  to  con. 
tend,  that  this  was  contrary  to  equity,  and  contrary  to  analogy ;  that  it  was  disapproved  of  by  high  autho- 
rity, and  was  contrary  to  the  law  in  every  country  of  the  %vorld,  except  this,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  had  drawn  their  law  from  this  country.  It  was  contrary  to  equity,  he  thought,  that  the 
pledget',  who  had  advanced  his  money  without  any  fraud,  but  on  the  bona  fide  possession  of  the  goods, 
should  suffer.  He  had  placed  no  confidence,  but  the  principal  who  had  appointed  the  factor  had  placed 
confidence.  He  could  limit  him  in  his  operations  as  he  pleased  —  he  could  give  him  any  kind  of  instruc- 
tions—he  might  qualify  his  power  —  he  was  bound  to  take  precautions  before  placing  confidence;  and 
he  was  in  all  respects  more  liable  to  suffer  from  his  faults  than  the  pledgee.  The  latter  knew  nothing  of 
the  power  of  the  factor,  he  saw  only  the  goods,  and  advanced  his  money  on  what  was  a  sufficient  security 
for  repayment.  On  every  principle  of  natural  equity,  therefore,  the  loss  ought  to  fall,  not  on  the  pledgee, 
but  on  the  principal.  He  knew  that  this  view  was  connected  with  one  very  important  question  — that  of 
possession  and  title ;  but  it  was  not  possible  for  transactions  to  go  on,  unless  the  possession  was  admitted 
as  the  title  to  the  goods.  If  this  were  an  indifferent  question,  or  a  question  involving  only  a  few  cases,  he 
would  not  have  called  on  their  Lordships  to  legislate  on  this  subject ;  but  all  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country  were  connected  with  it.  Aud  he  might  say  he  believed  that  two  thirds  ot  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  consigning  goods  to  a  factor,  and  leaving  it  to  his  discretion  to 
dispose  of  them  to  the  greatest  advantage,  sending  them  to  market  when  he  pleased,  an<l  raising  money 
on  them  when  he  could  not  send  them  to  market  Bills  of  exchange,  E.\chequer  bills,  and  money  bills  of 
every  description,  were  subject  to  this  rule.  If  a  person  consigned  Exchequer  bills  to  a  second  person, 
and  he  parted  with  them,  the  third  party  who  obtained  them  was  held  to  have  a  right  to  tliem.  Com. 
mercial  proceedings  were  of  as  much  importance  as  money  proceedings,  and  he  could  not  see  why  they 
should  not  receive  the  same  security.  It  might  be  asked,  perhaps,  when  this  was  felt  to  be  so  great  an 
evil,  why  it  was  not  altered  before ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  things  which  had  grown  up  gradually, 
and  which  did  much  mischief  before  they  became  extensively  known.  The  first  decision,  he  believed, 
which  established  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  was  delivered  in  174'2;  and  he  knew  that  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Gibbs  had  said,  he  could  not  explain  the  origin  of  that  decision.  lie  supposed  it  might  have  been  dictated 
by  some  fraud.  That  decision,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  maintained,  was  at  variance  with  the  best  interests 
of  commerce,  and  had  grown  out  of  circumstances  he  could  not  explain.  From  the  time  ot  the  first 
decision,  the  decisions  had  not  been  numerous,  till  of  late  years.  He  did  not  doubt  but  the  judges  had 
decided  according  to  the  law  as  it  was  established  by  these  precedents ;  but  in  doing  that,  they  had  ex- 
pressed their  regret  that  these  precedents  had  been  established.  [Here  his  Lordship  read  an  extract  from 
opinions  delivered  by  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough,  and  a  late  judge,  Mr.  Le  Blanc,  expressing 
their  regret,  in  deciding  cases  according  to  these  precedents,  that  they  had  been  established.]  He  inferred 
from  these  opinions,  that  these  judges,  though  they  had  felt  themselves  obliged  to  decide  in  this  way,  sup- 
posed that  the  law  was  contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  our  laws,  and  to  the  principles  of  justice.  He 
then  came  to  the  last  consideration,  the  law  of  this  country  being  in  this  respect  different  from  the  law  of 
all  other  countries,  except  the  law  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  all  other  countries,  the  law  was 
recognised  to  be  what  he  wished  to  establish  it  by  the  bill  before  their  Lord.^hips.  When  there  was  no 
evidence  of  fraud,  it  was  held,  that  the  man,  advancing  money  on  goods  held  by  a  factor,  should  not 
suffer  for  his  faults,  but  that  the  person  who  confided  in  the  factor  must  be  the  sullirer.  This  was  also 
the  law  in  Scotland.  He  had  understood,  too,  that  the  evils  of  the  law  were  felt  in  America,  and  that 
means  had  been  taken  for  bringing  it  belore  the  congress,  with  a  view  to  assimilate  the  law  of  America  to 
the  law  of  other  countries.  If  the  question  were  examined  by  the  principles  of  equity,  by  analogy  with 
other  cases,  by  the  authority  of  those  who  decided  in  our  courts,  or  by  the  practice  of  other  countries,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  reasons  were  strong  in  favour  of  the  bill.  It  was  of  great  importance  in  com. 
mercial  transactions,  that  our  law  should  be  like  the  laws  of  other  countries.  It  was  not  the  same  with 
the  laws  relative  to  real  property  —  to  our  local  law,  if  he  might  so  call  it ;  but  when  the  bill  was  founded 
on  equity  and  analogy,  he  thought  it  was  an  additional  reason  in  its  favour,  that  it  assimilated  our  com- 
mercial law  to  the  commercial  law  of  other  countries.     He  did  not  know  if  he  had  made  himself  under- 
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stood,  or  if  he  had  sufficiently  explained  the  object  of  the  bill ;  but  the  measure  was  founded  in  justice, 
Olid  he  lioped  to  have  their  Lordships'  consent  to  it."  The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill. 

By  the  new  law,  all  persons  intrusted  with  and  in  possession  of  goods  are  supposed, 
miless  the  contrary  be  made  distinctly  to  appear,  to  be  their  owners,  so  far,  at  least,  that 
they  may  pledge  them  or  sell  them  to  third  parties.  The  following  are  the  principal 
clauses  of  this  important  act,  6  Geo.  4.  c.  94. 

Factors  or  Agents  having  Goods  or  Merchandise  in  their  Possession,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  true 
Owners.  —  Any  person  intrusted,  for  the  purpose  of  consignment  or  of  sale,  with  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  and  who  shall  have  shipped  such  in  his  own  name,  and  any  person  in  whose  name  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  shipped  by  any  other  person,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  true  owner, 
so  far  as  to  entitle  the  consignee  to  a  lien  thereon  in  respect  of  any  money  or  negotiable  security  advanced 
by  such  consignee  for  the  use  of  the  person  in  whose  name  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be 
shipped,  or  in  respect  of  any  money  or  negotiable  security  received  by  him  to  the  use  of  such  consignee, 
in  like  manner  as  if  such  person  was  the  true  owner  ;  provided  such  consignee  shall  not  have  notice  by 
the  bill  of  lading,  or  otherwise,  before  the  time  of  any  advance  of  such  money  or  negotiable  security,  or 
of  such  receipt  of  money  or  negotiable  security,  in  respect  of  which  such  lien  is  claimed,  that  such  person 
so  shipping  in  his  own  name,  or  in  whose  name  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  shipped  by  any 
person,  is  not  the  actual  and  bomi  fide  owner,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwith- 
standing :  provided  also,  that  the  person  in  whose  name  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  so  shipped 
shall  be  taken,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  have  been  intrusted  therewith  for  the  purpose  of  consign, 
ment  or  of  sale,  unless  the  contrary  thereof  shall  be  made  to  appear  by  bill  of  discovery,  or  be  made  to 
appear  in  evidence  by  any  person  disputing  such  fact.  —  \  \. 

Persons  in  Possession  of  Bills  of  Lading  to  be  the  Owners,  so  far  as  to  make  valid  Contracts.  —  From 
and  after  the  1st  of  October,  1826,  any  person  intrusted  with  any  bill  of  lading,  India  warrant,  dock  war- 
rant, warehouse  keeper's  certificate,  wharfinger's  certificate,  warrant  or  order  for  delivery  of  goods,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  true  owner,  so  far  as  to  give  validity  to  any  contract  or  agreement  thereafter  to  be 
entered  into  by  such  person  so  intrusted,  with  any  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  for  the  sale  of  the 
said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  for  the  deposit  or  pledge  thereof  as  a  security  for  any  money  or 
negotiable  instrument  advanced  or  given  by  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  upon  the  faith  of  such 
documents;  provided  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  not  have  notice,  by  such  documents  or 
otherwise,  that  such  person  so  intrusted  is  not  the  actual  and  bomi  fide  owner.  —  ^2. 

A'o  Person  to  acquire  a  Security  upon  Goods  in  the  Hands  of  an  Agent  for  an  antecedent  Debt,  beyond 
the  Amount  of  the  Agent's  Interest  in  the  Goods.  —  In  case  any  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  shall, 
after  this  act,  accept  any  such  goods,  in  deposit  or  pledge,  from  any  such  person  so  intrusted,  without 
notice  as  aforesaid,  as  a  security  for  any  debt  or  dem.ind  due  from  such  person  so  intrusted,  to  such  person, 
body  politic  or  corporate,  before  the  time  of  such  deposit,  then  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  so 
accepting  such  goods  in  deposit  or  pledge,  shall  acquire  no  further  interest  in  the  said  goods,  or  any  such 
document,  than  was  possessed,  or  might  have  been  enforced,  by  the  said  person  so  intrusted,  at  the  time  of 
such  deposit  or  pledge  ;  but  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  so  accepting  such  goods  in  deposit  or 
pledge,  shall  acquire,  possess,  and  enforce  such  right,  title,  or  interest  as  might  have  been  enforced  by  such 
person  so  intrusted.  —  \  5. 

Persons  may  contract  tvith  known  Agents  in  the  ordinary  Course  of  Business,  or  out  cf  that  Course,  if 
trithin  the  Agent's  Authority.  —  From  and  after  the  1st  of  October,  182fi,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person, 
body  politic  or  corporate,  to  contract  with  any  agent,  intrusted  with  any  goods,  or  to  whom  the  same  may 
be  consigned,  for  the  purchase  of  such  goods,  and  to  receive  the  same  of  and  pay  for  the  same  to  such 
agent ;  and  such  contract  and  payment  shall  be  binding  upon  the  owner,  notwithstanding  such  person, 
body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  have  notice  that  the  person  making  and  entering  into  such  contract,  or  on 
whose  behalf  such  contract  is  made,  is  an  agent;  provided  such  contract  and  payment  be  made  in  the 
usual  course  of  business,  and  that  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  not  have  notice  that  such 
agent  is  not  authorised  to  sell  the  said  goods,  or  to  receive  the  said  purchase  money.  —  \  4. 

Persons  may  accept  and  take  Goods  in  Pledge  from  known  Agents.  —  From  and  after  the  passmg  of  this 
act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  to  accept  any  such  goods,  or  any  such 
document  as  aforesaid,  in  deposit  or  pledge  from  any  factor  or  agent,  notwithstanding  such  person,  body 
politic  or  corporate,  shall  have  notice  that  the  person  making  such  deposit  or  pledge  is  a  factor  or  agent; 
but  then  and  in  that  case  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  acquire  no  further  interest  in  the 
said  goods,  or  any  such  document,  than  was  possessed  or  might  have  been  enforced  by  the  said  factor  or 
agent,  at  the  time  of  such  deposit  or  pledge  ;  but  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  acquire, 
possess,  and  enforce  such  right,  title,  or  interest  as  was  possessed  and  might  have  been  enforced  by  such 
factor  or  agent.  —  \  B. 

Right  qf  the  true  Owner  to  follow  his  Goods  while  in  the  Hands  of  his  Agent  or  of  his  Assignee  tn  case 
of  bankruptcy.  —  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  deprive  the  true  owner  or  proprietor  of 
such  goods  from  demanding  and  recovering  the  same  from  his  factor  or  agent,  before  the  same  shall  have 
beeti  so  sold,  deposited,  or  pledged,  or  from  the  assignees  of  such  factor  or  agent,  in  the  event  of  his,  her, 
or  their  bankruptcy  j  nor  to  prevent  such  owner  or  proprietor  from  demanding  or  recovering  of  and  from 
any  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  such  goods,  subject 
to  any  right  of  set-off  on  the  part  of  such  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  against  such  factor  or  agent; 
not  [norl  to  prevent  such  owner  or  proprietor  from  demanding  or  recovering  of  and  from  such  persons, 
bodies  politic  or  corporate,  such  goods,  so  deposited  or  pledged,  upon  rei)ayment  of  the  money,  or  on 
restoration  of  the  negotiable  instrument  so  advanced  or  given  on  the  security  of  such  goods,  by  such  per- 
sons, bodies  politic  or  corporate,  to  such  factor  or  agent;  and  upon  payment  of  such  further  sum,  or  on 
restoration  of  such  other  negotiable  instrument  (if  any)  as  may  have  been  advanced  or  given  by  sucn 
factor  or  agent,  to  such  owner  or  proprietor,  or  on  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  ot  such  '"stru-  . 
ment ;  nor  to  prevent  the  said  owner  or  proprietor  from  recovering  of  and  from  such  persons,  bodies 
politic  or  corporate,  any  balance  remaining  in  their  hands,  as  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  such  goods,  alter 
deducting  thereout  the  amount  of  the  money  or  negotiable  instrument  so  adv;.r.ced  or  given  upon  tne 
security  thereof:  provided  always,  that  in  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  any  such  factor  or  agent,  the  owner 
or  proprietor  of  the  goods  so  pledged  and  redeemed  shall  be  held  to  have  discharged  pro  tanto  the  debt  aue 
by  them  to  the  estate  of  such  baiikrupt.— ^  6.  -  „„    ,  n  o»o 

Agents  fraudulently  pledging  the  Goods  of  their  Principals.  — The  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  29.  ^51.  enacts, 
"  That  if  any  factor  or  agent  intrusted,  for  the  purpose  ot  sale,  with  any  goods  or  merchandise,  oi  in- 
trusted  with  any  bill  of  lading,  warehouse  keeper's  or  wharfinger's  certificate,  or  warrant  or  order  lortne 
delivery  of  goods  or  merchandise,  shall, /oc  his  own  benefit,  and  in  violation  of  good  faith,  deposit  or 
pledge  any  such  goods  or  merchandise,  or  any  of  the  said  documents,  as  a  security  for  any  monej  or  ne- 
gotiable instrument  borrowed  or  received  by  such  factor  or  agent,  at  or  before  the  time  of  making  sucn 
deposit  or  pledge,  or  intended  to  be  thereafter  borrowed  or  received,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  oi 
a  misdemeanor,  and,  being  convicto*!  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  H  years,  nor  less  than  7  years,  or  to  suHer  sucn  omcr 
punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as  the  court  shall  award  ;  but  no  such  factor  or  ageiii 
shall  be  liable  to  any  prosecution  for  depositing  or  pledging  any  such  goods  or  merchandise,  or  any  ot  ine 
said  documents,  in  case  the  same  shall  not  be  made  a  security  for,  or  subject  to  the  payment  or,  any  greaiec 
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snm  of  money  than  the  amount  which,  at  the  time  of  such  deposit  or  pledge,  was  justly  due  and  owing  Ic 
such  factor  or  agent  from  his  principal,  together  with  the  amount  of  any  bill  or  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
by  or  on  account  of  such  principal,  and  accepted  by  such  factor  or  agent." 

This  provision  does  not  extend  to  partners  not  bsing  privy  to  the  offence ;  nor  does  It  take  away  any 
remedy  at  law  or  equity  which  any  party  aggrieved  by  any  otience  might  have  been  entitled  to  against 
such  olfender.  And  no  one  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted  by  any  evidence,  whatever  as  an  offender  against 
this  act,  in  respect  of  any  act  done  by  him,  if  he  shall,  at  any  time  previously  to  his  being  indicted  for 
such  offence,  have  disclosed  such  acts,  on  oath,  in  consequence  of  any  compulsory  process  of  any  court  of 
law  or  equity,  in  any  action,  suit,  &c.  which  shall  have  been  honujidc  instituted  by  any  jjarty  aggrieved, 
or  if  he  shall  have  disclosed  the  same  in  any  examination  or  deposition  before  any  commissioners  ol" 
bankrupt.  —  \  52. 

FACTORAGE,  or  COMMISSION,  the  allowance  given  to  factors  by  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  &c.  who  employ  them  :  it  is  a  percentage  on  tlic  goods  they 
purchase  or  sell  on  account  of  their  principals ;  and  varies  in  different  countries,  and  as 
it  refers  to  different  articles.  It  is  customary  for  factors,  as  observed  in  the  previous 
article,  to  insure  the  debts  due  to  those  for  whom  they  sell  for  an  additional,  or  del  credere, 
commission,  generally  averaging  from  li  to  2  per  cent.  Factorage  or  commission  is 
also  frequently  charged  at  a  certain  rate  per  cask,  or  other  package,  measure,  or  weight, 
especially  when  the  factor  is  only  employed  to  receive  or  deliver :  this  commission  is 
usually  fixed  by  special  agreement  between  the  merchant  and  factor. 
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FACTORY,  a  place  where  merchants  and  factors  reside,  to  negotiate  business  for 
themselves  and  their  correspondents  on  connni.ssion.  AVe  liavc  factories  in  China, 
Turkey,  Portugal,  Russia,  &c. 


574.  FAIRS  AND  MARKETS. 

FAIRS  AND  MARKETS.  These  institutions  are  very  closely  allied.  A  fair,  as 
the  term  is  now  generally  understood,  is  only  a  greater  species  of  market  recurring  at 
more  distant  intervals.  Koth  are  appropriated  to  tiie  sale  of  1  or  more  species  of  goods, 
the  hiring  of  servants,  or  labourers,  &c.  :  but  fairs  are,  in  most  cases,  attended  by  a 
greater  concourse  of  people,  for  whose  amusement  various  exhibitions  are  got  up. 

1.  Oriyiti  of  Fairs.  —  Institutions  of  this  sort  are  peculiarly  serviceable  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  society,  and  in  rude  and  inland  countries.  Tiie  number  of  shops,  and  the 
commodities  in  them,  are  tlie/;  oither  comparatively  limited,  or  they  are  but  little  fre- 
quented by  dealers;  so  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  all,  that  fairs  should  be  established, 
and  merchants  induced  to  attend  them.  For  this  purpose  various  privileges  have  been 
annexed  to  fairs,  and  numerous  facilities  afforded  to  the  disposal  of  property  in  them. 
To  give  them  a  greater  degree  of  solemnity,  they  were  originally,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  world,  associated  with  religious  festivals.  In  most  places,  indeed,  they  are 
still  held  on  the  same  day  with  the  wake  or  feast  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated  ;  and  till  the  practice  was  prohibited,  it  was  customary,  in  England,  to  hold 
them  in  churchyards  !  —  (Jacob's  Lata  Diet.  art.  Fair.)  But  since  the  growth  of  towns, 
and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  the  disposal  and  purchase  of  all  sorts  of  produce  at 
the  weekly  or  monthly  markets  held  in  them,  the  utility  of  fairs,  in  this  country,  at  least, 
has  very  much  diminished ;  they  have,  also,  lost  much  of  their  ancient  splendour ;  and, 
though  some  of  them  are  still  well  attended,  and  of  real  use,  a  good  number  might  be 
advantageously  suppressed. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  inland  countries,  where  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  com- 
mercial transactions  are  comparatively  circumscribed.  There  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, that  certain  convenient  places  and  specified  periods  should  be  appointed  for 
the  bringing  together  of  commodities  and  dealers.  This  is  not  only  the  readiest  and 
best  means  of  promoting  commerce,  but  also  of  softening  national  antipathies,  and  dif- 
fusing a  knowledge  of  the  products,  arts,  and  customs  of  other  countries. 

2.  Establishment  of  English  Fairs.  —  No  fair  can  be  holden  without  grant  from  the 
Crown,  or  a  prescription  which  supposes  such  grant.  And  before  a  patent  is  granted, 
it  ia,  usual  to  have  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum  executed  and  returned,  that  it  may  not  be 
issued  to  the  prejudice  of  a  similar  establishment  already  existing.  The  grant  usually 
contains  a  clause  that  it  shall  not  be  to  the  hurt  of  another  fair  or  market ;  but  this 
clause,  if  omitted,  will  be  implied  in  law  :  for  if  the  franchise  occasion  damage  either  to 
the  king  or  a  subject,  in  this  or  any  other  respect,  it  will  be  revoked ;  and  a  person, 
whose  ancient  title  is  prejudiced,  is  entitled  to  have  a  scire  facias  in  the  king's  name  to 
repeal  the  letters  patent.  If  his  Majesty  grant  power  to  hold  a  fair  or  market  in  a  par- 
ticular place,  the  lieges  can  resort  to  no  other,  even  though  it  be  inconvenient.  But  if 
no  place  be  appointed,  the  grantees  may  keep  the  fair  or  market  where  they  please,  or 
rather,  where  they  can  most  conveniently. 

3.  Times  of  holding  Fairs  and  Markets.  —  These  are  either  determined  by  the  letters 
patent  appointing  the  fair  or  market,  or  by  usage.  The  statute  2  Edw.  3.  c.  1 5.  enacts, 
that  the  duration  of  the  fair  shall  be  declared  at  its  commencement,  and  that  it  shall  not 
be  continued  beyond  the  specified  time.  By  statute  5  Edw.  3.  c.  5.,  any  merchant 
selling  goods  after  the  stipulated  time  is  to  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  goods  sold. 

4.  Effect  of  Sales  in  Fairs  and  Markets.  —  A  bond  fide  sale  made  in  a  fair  or  ojien 
market,  in  general,  transfers  the  complete  property  of  the  thing  sold  to  the  vendee  ;  so 
that,  however  vicious  or  illegal  the  title  of  the  vendor  may  be,  the  vendee's  is  good 
against  every  one  except  the  king.  But  the  sale,  in  order  to  come  within  this  rule,  must 
take  place  on  the  market  day,  and  at  the  place  assigned  fur  the  market.  The  city  of 
London  is  said  to  be  a  market  overt  every  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday ;  every  shop 
being  a  market  overt  for  such  things  as  tiie  shopkeeper  professes  to  deal  in.  The  pro- 
perty of  goods  may,  however,  be  changed,  and  effectually  transferred  to  the  buyer,  by  a 
bona  fide  sa\&  in  a  shop  out  of  London,  whether  the  shopkeeper  be  the  vendor  or  vendee, 
if  the  goods  are  of  the  kind  in  which  he  trades.  A  wharf  in  London  is  not  within  the 
custom,  and  is  not  a  market  overt  for  articles  brought  there.  But  >\  sale  in  a  market 
will  not  be  binding,  if  it  be  such  as  carries  with  it  a  presumption  of  fraud  :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, if  it  take  place  in  a  back  room,  or  secret  place  ;  if  the  sale  be  covinous,  and 
intended  to  defraud  the  real  owner  ;  or  if  the  buyer  know  that  the  vendor  is  not  the 
real  owner  of  the  goods,  &c.  It  is  very  difficult  to  transfer  the  property  of  horses, 
even  when  they  are  sold  in  an  open  market,  without  the  consent  of  the  real  owner.  i — 
(See  Horses.) 

5.  Court  of  Pie  Poudre.  —  To  every  fair  or  market  there  is  incident,  even  without 
any  express  words  in  the  grant,  a  court  of  piJ  poudre,  in  allusion  to  the  dusty  feet  of 
the  suitors.  The  steward  or  mayor  may  preside.  It  lias  cognizance  of  all  questions 
Jis  to  contracts  made  in  the  market,  respecting  goods  bought  and  delivered  there,  Sec. 
Formerly  piV  poudre  courts  were  held  at  every  considerable  fair  j  but  they  are  now 
entirely  laid  aside. 
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6.  Clerk  of  the  Market.  —  Owners  and  governors  of  fairs  arc  to  tal;e  care  tliat  every 
thing  be  sold  according  to  just  weights  and  measures.  And  for  lliat  and  otlier  jjurposes 
they  may  appoint  a  clerk  of  the  fair  or  market,  who  is  to  mark  and  allow  all  such 
weights,  &c.  ;  charging  Id.  for  sealing  and  marking  a  bushel,  ^d.  for  marking  a  half 
bushel  or  peck,  and  ^d.  for  marking  a  gallon,  pottle,  quart,  pint^  &c.,  under  penalty  of 
5/. —(22  Cha.  2.  c.  8.) 

7.  Tolls.  —  Being  a  matter  of  private  benefit  to  the  owners  of  fairs  or  markets,  and 
not  incident  to  them,  tolls  are  not  exigible  unless  specially  granted  in  the  patent :  but 
the  king  may  by  a  new  grant  authorise  a  reasonable  toll  to  be  taken.  If  tlie  toll  granted 
be  excessive,  the  patent  will  be  void.  It  is  a  general  rule,  unless  cliangcd  l)y  a  contrary 
custom  obtaining  time  out  of  mind,  that  no  toll  be  paid  for  any  thing  brought  to  a  fair 
or  market,  before  the  same  is  sold,  and  that  it  shall  then  be  paid  Inj  the  buyer. 

The  owner  of  a  house  next  to  a  fair  or  market  is  not  allowed  to  open  his  shop  during 
such  fair  or  mai-ket,  without  paying  stallage  (toll  for  having  a  stall)  ;  on  the  ground  that 
if  he  take  the  benefit  of  the  market,  he  ought  to  pay  the  duties  thereon.  This  regulation 
has  been  a  good  deal  complained  of. 

The  owners  of  fairs  and  markets  are  required  by  statute  ('2&  3  Ph.  and  M.  c.  7.)  to 
appoint  a  person  in  a  special  open  place  to  take  the  toll.  The  most  important  part  of 
this  person's  duty  has  reference  to  his  entering  the  horses  sold  witli  three  distinguishing 
marks,  and  the  names,  &e.  of  those  who  buy  and  sell  them.  —  (See  Houses.) 

An  action  lies  against  any  one  who  refuses  to  pay  the  customary  toll. 

(  For  further  information  as  to  British  fairs  and  markets,  see  Chitty  on  Commercial  Law, 
vol.  ii.  c.  9.) 

The  3  Geo.  4.  c.  55.  enacts,  that  at  all  fairs  held  within  10  miles  of  Temple  Bar,  business  and  amuse, 
ments  of  all  kinds  shall  cease  at  11  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  re-comnieiicc  before  t>  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  under  a  penalty  of  40s.  to  be  paid  by  any  master,  mistress,  or  other  person,  having  the  care  or 
management  of  any  house,  shop,  room,  booth,  standing,  tent,  caravan  or  wagon,  where  any  breach  of 
this  enactment'  shall  have  been  committed.  Power  is  also  given  by  the  s.ime  act  to  any  2  justices  of 
the  peace,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  fair  which  is  held  without  charter, 
prescription,  or  lawftil  authority. 

8.  Principal  British  Fairs.  —  Among  these  may  be  specified  Stourbridge,  in  Worcester- 
shire. Bristol  has  two  considerable  fairs,  one  in  JNIarch,  and  one  in  September.  Exeter 
December  fair,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  most  sorts  of  commodities.  Weyliill  fair,  in 
Hampshire  (October  10.),  has,  probably,  the  greatest  display  of  sheep  of  any  fair  in  the 
kingdom.  Bartholomew  fair,  in  London,  used  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  but  is 
now  appropriated  only  to  shows  of  wild  beasts,  and  such  like  exhibitions,  and  might  be 
suppressed  with  advantage.  St.  Faith's,  near  Norwich  (October  17.),  is  the  principal 
English  fair  for  Scotch  cattle.  They  are  sold  to  tl)e  graziers  and  feeders  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  &c.,  by  whom  they  are  fattened  for  the  London  markets,  wliere  they  are 
met  with  in  great  abundance.  But  besides  those  sold  at  St.  Faith's,  large  numbers  or 
Scotch  cattle  are  disposed  of  at  Market  Harborough,  Carlisle,  Ormskirk,  and  other 
places.  Ipswich  has  Vwo  considerable  fairs  :  one  in  August,  for  lamb?  •  and  one  in  Sep- 
tember, for  butter  and  cheese :  it  is  reckoned  that  above  100,000  lambs  are  annually 
sold  at  the  former.  Woodborough-hill,  in  Dorset,  for  west  coiuitry  manufactures,  as 
kerseys,  druggets,  &c.  Woodstock  October  fair,  for  cliecsc.  Northampton  and  Not- 
tingham have  each  several  large  fairs,  for  horses,  cattle,  clieese,  &c.  Tlie  August  fair 
of  Horncastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  the  largest  horse  fair  in  the  kingdom,  many  thousand 
horses  being  exhibited  for  sale  during  its  continuance :  it  is  resorted  to  by  crowds  of 
dealers  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  by  several  from  the  Continent,  and  sometimes 
even  from  North  America.  Howden,  in  Yorksliire,  has,  also,  a  very  large  liorse  fair, 
particularly  for  Yorkshire  hunters.  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire,  has  several  large  fairs  for 
sheep  and  cattle.  There  is  u.sually  a  large  disj/lay  of  cheese  at  the  Gloucester  April 
fair.  A  guild,  or  jubilee,  commencing  the  last  week  of  August,  is  held  every  twentieth 
year  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire  ;  the  last  was  held  in  1822,  and  was  well  attended.  The 
October  fair  of  Market  Harborough,  Leicestershire,  lasts  9  days,  and  a  great  deal  of 
business  is  usually  done  in  cattle,  cheese,  &c.  Woodbridge  Lady-day  fair  is  celebrated 
for  the  show  of  Suffolk  horses.  Falkirk  fair,  or  tryst,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Scotland,  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  October  fair  of  Ballinasloe,  in  the  county 
Galway,  is  famous  for  the  display  of  cattle  and  sheep  ;  by  far  the  largest  jiroportion  of 
these  animals  raised  for  sale  in  Connaught  being  disjwsed  of  at  it.  The  sheep  are  gene- 
rally from  3  to  4,  the  heifers  from  3  to  4,  and  the  bullocks  from  4  to  5  years  of  age.  They 
are  mostly  lean  ;  and  are  kept  for  a  year  in  Leinster  before  they  are  fit  for  the  Dublin 
or  Liverpool  markets.  It  woidd  seem  that  the  number  of  cattle  and  slice])  dis])o.eed  ot 
at  Ballinasloe  is  rather  declining;  a  result  ascribable  to  the  increa.se  of  cultivation  caused 
by  the  great  augmentation  of  population,  and  the  continued  subdivision  of  the  land. 

We  subjoin  an 
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Account  of  the  Number  of  Sheep  and  Cattle,  sold  and  unsold,  at  the  October  Fairs  of  Ballinasloc,  from 
the  Year  ISiO  to  the  Year  1S32,  both  inclusive. —  [Agricultural  Report  of  1832,  p.  349.) 


Years. 

Sheep  sold. 

Sheep  unsold.' 

Total. 

Cattle  sold. 

Cattle  unsold. 

Total. 

IS'.'O 

.w.gi.'? 

20,851 

80,776 

4,.504 

4,001 

8,505 

IS'21 

72,S3t 

10,566 

83,400 

6,062 

1,222 

7,284 

1822 

74,718 

l.>,459 

90,177 

5,32J 

3,695 

9,017 

1823 

75,6St 

20,515 

95,999 

6,588 

4,321 

10,909 

1S24 

77,«8 

6,786 

S4,2.'?4 

,  9,058 

1,447 

10,;.05 

1S25 

72,077 

17,688 

90,265 

8,012 

2,254 

10,266 

1826 

57,808 

36,.'i97 

94,405 

4,393 

3,844 

8,240 

1827 

77,075 

i4,r>uo 

91,375 

6,638 

\\n\ 

8,.-549 

1S28 

86,374 

11,(110 

97,384 

7,707 

3,806 

11,513 

1829 

71,4.-M 

11, '179 

86,413 

5,677 

3,666 

9,,-M7 

1S.-.0 

66,874 

i4,ini 

81,485 

5,894 

1,563 

7,457 

1S31 

57,940 

3,599 

61,339 

6,192 

1,381 

7,513 

1832 

58,053 

4,793 

62,948 

6,101 

656 

6,657 

9.  Principal  French  Fairs.  —  Among  these  may  be  specified  the  fairs  of  St.  Germains, 
Lyons,  Rheims,  Chartres,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Troyes,  and  Bayonne  ;  but  they  are  said  to 
be,  for  the  most  part,  much  fallen  off.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case 
with  the  fair  held  at  Beaucaire,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard,  in  July.  It  is  said  that 
there  were  from  70,000  to  80,000  persoiis  at  the  fair  of  1833,  and  that  the  business  done 
exceeded  160,000,000  fr.,  or  6,400,000/.  !  These  statements  are  not,  however,  official, 
and  are,  most  probably,  exaggerated  ;  and  it  is  admitted,  that  the  last  was  the  greatest 
fair  that  has  been  held  for  these  many  years  past. — {Archives  du  Commerce,  torn.  iii. 
pp.  236—245.) 

10.  German  Fairs.  —  The  principal  German,  or  rather  European,  fairs,  are  those  ot 
Frankfort  on  the  JNIaine,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Leipsic.  The  concourse  of  mer- 
chants, and  the  business  done  at  these  fairs,  is  generally  very  great.  They  are  copiously 
supplied  with  the  cotton  stuffs,  twist,  cloths,  and  hardware  of  England ;  the  silks 
and  jewellery  of  France  ;  the  printed  cottons  of  Switzerland  and  Austria  ;  the  raw, 
manufactured,  and  literary  products  of  Germany  ;  the  furs  of  the  North ;  Turkey 
carpets ;  Cachemere  shawls,  &c.  ;  and  there,  also,  are  to  be  found  merchants  of  all 
countries,  those  of  Ispahan  negotiating  with  those  of  IMontreal  for  the  purchase  of 
furs  ;  and  Georgians  and  Servians  supplying  themselves  with  the  cottons  of  Manchester 
and  the  jewellery  of  Paris.  There,  in  fact,  are  met  the  representatives,  as  it  were,  of 
every  people  in  the  world,  labouring,  though  without  intending  it,  to  promote  each 
other's  interest,  and  to  extend  and  strengthen  those  ties  that  bind  together  the  great 
family  of  the  human  race. 

The  fairs  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  should  begin,  the  first  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and 
the  second  on  the  INIonday  nearest  to  the  8th  of  September.  Their  duration  is  limited 
to  3  weeks,  but  they  usually  begin  from  8  to  15  days  before  their  legal  commenc*^ 
ment.  Accounts  are  kept  in  rixdoUars :  1  rixdollar  of  account  =  1  ^  florin,  or  44  cop- 
sticks,  or  22^  batzen.  The  rixdollar  =3s.  l'8rf.  ;  so  that  the  par  of  exchange  is  141  bat- 
zeii  per  IZ.  sterling.  100  lbs.  common  Frankfort  weight  =  103  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
foot  =  11 '27  English  inches. 

The  fairs  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  are  3  in  number  :  viz.  Reminiscere,  in  February 
or  March  ;  St.  Margaret,  in  July  ;  and  St.  Martin,  in  November.  They  ought,  strictly 
speaking,  to  terminate  in  8  days,  but  they  usually  extend  to  15.  The  Prussian  go- 
vernment gives  every  facility  to  those  who  attend  these  fairs.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
Prussian  money,  that  is,  in  rixdollars  of  2s.  11  j(f.  100  lbs.  Prussian  =  103  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  foot  =  12-356  English  inches. 

The  fairs  of  Leipsic  are  still  more  celebrated  than  those  of  either  Frankfort.  They 
are  held  thrice  a  j'ear,  —  on  the  1st  of  January,  at  Easter,  and  at  Michaelmas.  The 
first  is  the  least  important.  Above  20,000  dealers  are  said  to  have  been  present  at  the 
Easter  fair  in  1832,  and  above  13,000  at  that  of  Michaelmas.  The  Easter  and  Mi- 
chaelmas fairs  are  famous,  particularly  the  former,  for  the  vast  number  of  new  public- 
ations usually  offered  for  sale.  They  are  attended  by  all  the  principal  booksellers  of 
Germany,  and  by  many  from  the  adjoining  countries,  who  adjust  their  accounts,  learn 
the  state  of  the  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  endeavour  to  form  new  connections. 
Most  German  publishers  have  agents  in  Leipsic ;  which  is  to  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many, what  London  is  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  As  many  as  4;C00  new  publications 
have  been  in  a  single  Leipsic  catalogue !  The  fairs  ought  to  close  in  8  days,  but 
they  usually  continue  for  about  3  weeks.  No  days  of  grace  are  allowed.  The  iiolder 
of  a  bill  must  demand  payment  on  the  day  it  becomes  due ;  and,  if  not  paid,  he 
must  have  it  protested  on  that  very  day,  and  returned  by  the  first  opportunity.  If  he 
neglect  any  of  these  regulations,  he  loses  all  right  of  recourse  upon  the  drawer  and  in- 
dorsers.      JNIoney  of  account  at  Leipsic  same  as  at   Frankfort  on  the  Maine.      100  lbs. 

Leipsic  =  103  lbs.  avoirdupois.    The  foot  =  11-11  English  inches (Kelly's  Cambist; 

JIanuel  de  Nelkenbrecher ;   Archives  du  Commerce,  torn.  ii.   p.  27.,  §-c.) 

Dr.  Bright  gives,  in  his  Travels  in  Hungarij  (pp.  201 — 223.),  an  interesting  account 
of  the  fairs  held  at  Debretzin  and  Pestli.  The  latter  has  become  the  grand  centre  of 
Hungarian  commerce ;  most  part  of  which  is  conducted  at  its  fairs. 
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11.  Italian  Fairs. — Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Sinigaglia,  a  small  but  hand- 
some town  of  the  Papal  dominions,  on  the  INIisa,  near  its  confluence  witli  the  Adriatic. 
The  fair  commences  on  the  14t]i  of  July,  and  should  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  that 
month,  but  it  usually  continues  .5  or  6  days  longer.  The  duties  on  goods  brought  to  the 
fair  are  extremely  moderate,  and  every  thing  is  done  to  promote  the  convenience  of 
those  fre(juenting  it.  All  sorts  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  lace,  iron  and  steel,  hard- 
ware, jewellery,  brandy  and  liqueurs,  raw  and  refined  sugar,  dried  fish,  cacao,  coffee, 
spices,  &c.  are  brought  here  by  the  English,  French,  Austrians,  Americans,  Swiss,  &c. 
These  are  exchanged  for  the  various  raw  and  manufactured  products  of  Italy  and  the 
Levant;  consisting,  among  otlicrs,  of  raw,  thrown,  and  wrought  silks;  oil,  fruits, 
cheese,  alum,  soda,  sumach,  sulphur,  &c.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  fair  of  1832 
was  estimated  at  about  2,000,000/.  Accounts  are  kept  in  scudi  of  20  soldi ;  the 
scudo  =  4s.  4d.  very  nearly.  100  lijs.  Siiugaglia  =  T.^f  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  ell  or 
braccio  measures  25 -.33  English  inches. — {Manuel  cle  Nelkenbrecher ;  Archives  du 
Commerce,  torn.  ii.  p.  38.) 

12.  Russian  Fairs. — These  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  well  attended.  The  most 
important  is  held  at  Nishnei-Novogorod.  TliLs  city  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Oka  with  the  Wolga,  in  lat.  56°  16'  N.,  Ion.  44"  18'  E.  It  is  the  great  emporium  of 
the  internal  trade  of  Russia  ;  communicating  by  an  inland  navigation  with  the  Baltic, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian.  The  fair  was  formerly  held  at  Makarief;  84  versts 
distant.  It  generally  lasts  from  6  weeks  to  2  months,  and  is  well  known  all  over  the 
east  of  Europe.  The  bazaars  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  attend  this 
fair,  form,  according  to  Dr.  Lyall,  the  finest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
sale  of  iron  and  iron  articles  is  said  usually  to  amount  to  above  10,000,000  roubles;  the 
furs  to  36,000,000;  the  images  to  1,300,000.  Captain  Cochrane  is  of  opinion,  that 
"  the  fair,  in  point  of  value,  is  second  to  none  in  Europe  ;  the  business  done  being  esti- 
mated at  nearly  200,000,000  roubles."  The  stationary  population  of  the  place  amounts 
to  from  15,000  to  16,000:  but  during  the  fair  it  is  said  to  amount  to  120,000  or 
150,000;  among  whom  may  be  seen  Chinese,  Persians,  Circassians,  Armenians,  Tatars, 
Buchanans,  Jews,  "  and  a  specimen  of  almost  every  European  nation." —  (See  Modern 
Traveller,  art.  Russia,  p.  305.)  We  suspect,  however,  that  these  statements  are  very 
far  beyond  the  mark.  It  is  stated  in  the  Archives  du  Commerce  (tom.  i.  p.  173.),  that 
the  total  value  of  the  merchandise  disposed  of  at  the  fair  of  Nishnei-Novogorod,  in 
1832,  amounted  to  123,200,000  roubles.  Theatrical  exhibitions,  shows  of  wild  beasts, 
and  other  Bartholomew  fair  amusements,  add  to  the  attractions  of  tlie  seme. 

Another  celebrated  Russian  fair  is  held,  in  the  month  of  December,  at  Kiachta,  in 
Mongolia,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  lat.  50°  20'  N.,  Ion.  uncertain,  but  about  105'  E. 
The  town  is  small,  the  population  not  exceeding  4,000  or  5,000;  but  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  commerce  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires  is  transacted  at  its  fair, 
and  it  is  also  the  centre  of  the  political  intercourse  between  them.  The  commodi- 
ties brought  by  the  Russians  consist  principally  of  furs,  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  Rus- 
sian and  German  broad  cloths,  Russia  leather,  coarse  linens,  worsted  stuffs,  cattle,  &c., 
with,  for  the  most  part,  bullion.  These  they  excliange  with  the  Chinese  for  tea,  raw 
and  manufactured  silk,  nankeens,  porcelain,  sugar  candy,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  musk,  &c. 
The  quantity  of  tea,  using  tlie  word  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  here,  purchased 
at  the  Kiachta  fairs  by  the  Russians,  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  60,000  boxes 
a  year,  that  is,  to  about  4,200,000  lbs.  ;  the  greater  part  being  the  fine  species  of  black 
tea  called  pekoe.  But,  exclusive  of  this,  the  Russians  buy  large  quantities  of  a  coarser 
species  of  tea,  called  break  or  Tartar  tea,  which,  though  not  thought  worth  the  trouble 
of  putting  into  packages,  is  largely  consiuned  by  the  nomadic  Tartars  and  Siberians. 
According  to  the  official  accounts  published  by  tlie  Russian  Custom-liouse,  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  by  way  of  Kiachta,  in  1831,  amounted  to  4,655,536  roubles,  and 
that  of  tlie  imports  to  6,775,858  ditto.  The  Russian  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  merchants,  some  of  whom  arc  very  rich  ;  t'lat  of  the  Chinese 
is  much  more  diffused.  Commodities  may  be  conveyed  from  Kiaihta  to  European 
Russia  either  by  land  or  by  water.  In  the  former  case,  the  journey  takes  a  year ;  in 
the  latter,  it  takes  3  years,  or  rather  3  very  sliort  summers  ;  the  rivers  being  for  the 
most  part  of  the  year  frozen  over.  —  (Schni/zler,  Stutistiquc  Gcni'ralc  de  F Empire  de  la 
Russie,  p.  143.  ;  private  commiinictitions  from  Captain  Gordon,  who  visited  Kiachta  in 
1819;    Official  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  1831,  ^r.  ) 

13.  Eastern  Fairs.  —  The  most  important  fair  in  the  Eastern  world  is  tliat  held  at 
Mecca,  during  the  resort  of  pilgrims  in  the  month  of  Dhalhajja.  It  used  to  be  frequented 
by  many  thousands  of  individuals  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  brought  together  from  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  IMohammedan  world  ;  and  though  the  numbers  attending  it  have 
declined  of  late  years,  the  concourse  is  still  very  great.  —  (Sec  Cakavan.  ) 

Hurdwar,  in  Hindostan,  in  lat.  29^^  57'  N.,  Ion.  78°  2'  E.,  117  miles  N.  E.  from  Delhi, 
IS  famous  from  its  being  one  of  the  principal  jilaccs  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  the  greatest 
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fair  in  India.  Tlie  town,  which  is  but  inconsiderable,  is  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  tlie 
point  where  that  sacred  stream  issues  from  the  mountains.  The  pilgrimage  and  fair  are 
held  together  at  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  Europeans,  nowise  addicted  to  exaggeration, 
who  have  been  repeatedly  present  on  these  occasions,  estimate  that  from  200,000  to 
;500,000  strangers  are  then  assembled  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  But  every  twelfth 
year  is  reckoned  peculiarly  holy  ;  and  then  it  is  supposed  that  from  1,000,000  to 
1,500,000,  and  even  2,000,000  pilgrims  and  dealers  are  congregated  together  from  all 
parts  of  India  and  the  countries  to  the  north.  In  1819,  which  happened  to  be  a  twelfth 
year,  when  the  auspicious  moment  for  bathing  in  the  Ganges  was  announced  to  the  im- 
patient devotees,  the  rush  was  so  tremendous  that  no  fewer  than  430  persons  were  either 
tfampled  to  death  under  foot,  or  drowned  in  the  river  !  The  foreigners  resorting  to 
Ilurdwar  fair  for  commercial  purposes  only,  consist  principally  of  natives  of  Nepaul,  the 
Punjab,  and  Peshwaur,  with  Afghans,  Usbeck  Tartars,  &c.  They  import  vast  num- 
bers of  horses,  cattle,  and  camels ;  Persian  dried  fruits,  shawls,  drugs,  &c.  :  the  returns 
are  made  in  cotton  piece  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  and  other  tropical  productions. 
The  merchants  never  mention  the  price  of  their  goods,  but  conduct  the  bargain  by 
toucliing  the  different  joints  of  their  fingers,  to  hinder  the  bystanders  gaining  any 
information.  During  tlie  INIahratta  sway,  a  kind  of  poll-tax  and  duties  on  cattle  were 
levied  ;  but  all  is  now  free,  without  impost  or  molestation  of  any  sort.  Owing,  also,  to 
the  precautions  adopted  by  the  British  government,  the  most  perfect  order  is  preserved ; 
much  to  the  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  the  natives ;  for,  antecedent  to  our  occupation  of 
the  country,  the  fairs  usually  ended  in  disorder  and  bloodshed.  —  (^Private  information, 
and  the  excellent  account  of  Hurdwar  in  Hamilton's  Gazetteer.) 

The  fairs  of  Portobello,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco,  once  so  famous,  are  now  totally 
deserted  ;  that  of  the  Havannah  is  also  much  fallen  off. 

FATHOM,  a  measure  of  length,  6  feet,  chiefly  used  for  measuring  the  length  of 
cordage,  and  the  depth  of  water  and  mines. 

FEATHERS,  BED-FEATHERS  (Fr.  Plumes,  Plwnes  a  lit;  Ger.  Federn,  B<tt- 
federn ;  Du.  Bedveern,  Pluimen  ;  It.  Piume ;  Sp.  Plumas'),  make  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce ;  particularly  those  of  the  ostrich,  heron,  swan,  peacock,  goose,  and  other 
poultry  ;  for  plumes,  ornamenis  of  the  head,  filling  of  beds,  quilts,  &c.  The  coarsest 
part  of  the  ostrich  plumage  is  generally  denominated  hair,  to  which  it  bears  a  resem- 
blance, and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  JNIauy  parts  of  Great  Britain  supply 
feathers  for  beds,  and  an  inferior  sort  is  brought  from  Ireland.  Eider  down  is  imported 
from  the  north  of  Europe  ;  the  ducks  that  supply  it  being  inhabitants  of  Greenland, 
Iceland,  and  Norway.  The  eider  duck  breeds  in  the  islands  on  the  west  of  Scotland, 
but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  profitable  branch  of  trade  to  the  inhabitants. 
Hudson's  Bay  furnishes  very  fine  feathers.  The  down  of  the  swan  is  brought  from 
Dantzic,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  superior  feathers. 

The  bed-feathers  imported  in  1828  amounted  to  3,103  cwt.,  yielding  6,826/.  1 2s.  of 
duty.      The  duty  on  ostrich  feathers  during  the  same  year  produced  962/.  8s.  9d. 

I'IDDLES,  OR  VIOLINS  (Ger.  Violinen,  Geigen ;  Du.  Vioolen  ;  Fr.  Violons;  It.  Vi- 
olini;  Sp.  Violines ;  Rus.  Skripizii),  musical  instruments,  too  well  known  to  need 
any  particular  description.  The  finest-toned  ^■iolins  are  those  made  in  Italy  ;  they  are 
usually  called  Cremonas,  from  the  name  of  the  town  where  they  were  formerly  manufac- 
tured in  the  highest  perfection  :  50  or  60  guineas  have  not  unfrequently  been  given  for 
a  Cremona  violin.  ' 

FI GS  (  Ger.  Feigen ;  Du.  Vygen ;  Fr.  Figues ;  It.  Fichi ;  Sp.  Higos ;  Lat.  Fici,  Caric<B ; 
Arab.  Teen),  the  fruit  of  the  fig  tree  (^Ficus  carica),  a  native  of  Asia,  but  early  introduced 
into  Europe.  It  flourislies  in  Turkey,  Greece,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Northern  Africa, 
and  even  sometimes  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  open  air  in  this  country.  Figs,  when  ripe,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  dried  in  ovens  to  preserve  them  ;  and  then  packed  very  closely  in  the 
small  chests  and  baskets  in  which  we  import  them.  The  best  come  from  Turkey  j  those 
of  Kalamata,  in  the  IMorea,  are  said  to  be  the  most  luscious. —  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

Dried  figs  form  a  very  considerable  article  of  commerce  in  Provence,  Italy,  and  Spain; 
besides  affording,  as  in  the  East,  a  principal  article  of  sustenance  for  the  population.  In 
Spain,  figs  are  chiefly  exported  from  Andalusia  and  Valencia  ;  but  they  are  more  or 
less  abundant  in  every  province.  In  the  northern  parts  of  France  there  are  many  fig 
gardens,  particularly  at  Argenteuil. 

Figs  belong  to  that  class  of  articles,  the  duties  on  which  might  be  reduced,  not  only 
without  any  loss,  but  with  very  great  advantage  to  the  revenue.  They  are  extensively 
used  at  the  tables  of  the  opulent ;  and  would,  there  is  no  doubt,  be  much  used  by  the 
middle  classes,  were  their  price  lower.  The  importation,  even  with  the  present  duty  of 
21s.  CnL,  is  about  20,000  cwt.  ;  and  as  this  duty  is  full  100  per  cent,  upon  their  price  in 
bond,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  were  it  reduced  to  8s.  or  10s.  a  cwt.,  the  quantity 
imported  would  very  soon  be  trebled,  or  more. 

No  abatement  of  duty  is  made  on  account  of  any  damage  received  by  figs. 
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FILE,  FILES  (Da.  F<7e;  Du.  Vijlen ;  Yr.  Limes ;  Gar.  Fdlen  ;  It.  Lime),  an 
instrument  of  iron  or  forged  steel,  cut  in  little  furrows,  used  to  polish  or  smooth  metals, 
timber,  and  other  hard  bodies. 

FIR.      See  Pise. 

FIRE-ARMS.  Under  tliis  designation  is  comiirised  all  sorts  of  guns,  fowling- 
pieces,  blunderbusses,  pistols,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  these  weapons  is  of  considerable 
importance ;  employing  at  all  times,  but  especially  during  war,  a  large  number  of 
persons. 

In  consequence  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  accidents  from  the  bursting  of  insufficient  barrels,  the 
legislature  has  most  properly  niterfercd,  not  to  regulate  their  manufacture,  but  to  prevent  all  persons  from 
using  or  selling  barrels  that  have  not  been  regularly /^roj'cd  in  a  public  proof-house.  The  first  act  lor  this 
purpose  was  passed  in  1813;  but  it  was  soon  after  superseded  hy  a  fXiller  and  more  complete  one,  the 
5a  (.ieo.  3.  c.  59.  This  statute  imposes  a  fine  of  i.'()/.  on  any  person  using,  in  any  of  the  progressive  stages 
of  its  manufacture,  any  barrel  not  duly  proved ;  on  any  person  delivering  the  same,  except  through  a  proof- 
house  ;  and  on  any  person  receiving,  for  the  purpose  of  making  guns,  &c.  any  barrels  which  have  not  passed 
through  a  proof-house.  These  penalties  to  be  levied  on  conviction  before  2  justices  ;  with  like  penalties, 
to  be  similarly  levied,  on  persons  counterfeiting  t\\c proof-marks. 

FIRE-WORKS.  By  9  &  10  Will.  3.,  all  sorts  of  fire-works  are  declared  to  be  a 
common  nuisance  ;  and  tlie  making,  cmisitig  to  he  made,  giving,  selling,  or  offering  for 
sale,  any  squibs,  rockets,  serpents,  or  other  fire-u-orhs,  or  any  cases  or  implements  for 
making  the  same,  is  made  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5^.,  to  be  recovered  on  conviction  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  Casting  or  firing  any  such  fire-works,  or  permitting  the  same 
to  be  cast  or  fired,  from  any  house  or  place,  and  casting  or  firing  the  same  into  any 
liouse,  shop,  street,  highway,  or  river,  is  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  20s.,  to  be  recovered  in 
like  manner ;  and  if  not  immediately  paid,  the  party  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  month.  But  the  statute  provides,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  master,  lieutenant,  or  commissioners  of  his  IMajesty's  ordnance,  or  those 
authorised  by  them,  to  give  orders  for  making  any  fire-works,  to  be  used  according  to 
such  orders. 

FIRKIN^,  a  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  9  ale  gallons,  or  7i  Imperial  gallons,  or 
2,538  cubic  inches.  —  (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 

FIRLOT,  a  dry  measure  used  in  Scotland.  The  Linlithgow  wheat  firlot  is  to  the 
Imperial  bushel  as  -998  to  1  ;  and  the  Linlithgow  barley  firlot  is  to  the  Imperial  bushel  as 
1.456  is  to  1.  —  (See  W^eights  and  Measures.) 

FISH(Ger.  Fische;  Du.  Visschen  ;  Da.  and  Sw.  Fish;  Fr.  Poissoiis  ;  It.  Pesci ,-  Sp. 
Pescados ;  Port.  Peixes ;  Rus.  Riib ;  Pol.  RyU ;  Lat.  Pisces),  a  term  used  in  natural 
history  to  denote  every  variety  of  animal  inhabiting  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  &c.  that 
cannot  exist  for  any  considerable  time  out  of  the  water.  But  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  those  fishes  only  are  referred  to,  that  are  caught  by  man,  and  used  either  as  food 
or  for  some  other  useful  purpose.      Of  these,  herring,  salmon,  cod,  pilchard,  mackarel, 

turl)ot,  lobster,  oyster,  whale,  &c.  are  among  the  most  important (See  the  diflerent 

articles  under  these  titles.) 

Tlie  supply  of  fish  in  the  seas  round  Britain  is  most  abundant,  or  rather  quite  inex- 
haustible. "  The  coasts  of  Great  Britain,"  says  Sir  John  Boroughs,  "  doe  yield  such 
a  continued  sea  harvest  of  gain  and  benefit  to  all  those  that  with  diligence  doe  labour 
in  the  same,  that  no  time  or  season  of  the  yeare  passeth  away  without  some  apparent 
meanes  of  profitable  employment,  especially  to  such  as  apply  themselves  to  fishing  ;  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  unto  the  latter  end,  contlnucth  upon  some  part  or  other 
upon  our  coastes;  and  tliese  in  such  infinite  shoales  and  multitudes  of  fishes  are  offered 
to  the  takers,  as  may  justly  move  admiration,  not  only  to  strangers,  but  to  those  that 
dally  are  employed  amongst  them." — "  That  this  harvest,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  ripe  for 
gathering  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  —  without  the  labour  of  tillage,  without  expense  of 
seed  or  manure,  without  the  payment  of  rent  or  taxes  —  is  inexhaustible,  the  extra- 
ordinary fecundity  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  offish  would  alone  afl'ord  al)undant  i)roof. 
To  enumerate  the  thousands,  and  even  millions  of  eggs,  which  are  Impregnated  in  the 
herring,  the  cod,  the  ling,  and  Indeed  in  almost  the  whole  of  tlie  esculent  fish,  would  give 
hut  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  jirodlgious  multitudes  in  which  they  flock  to  our  shores ; 
the  shoals  themselves  must  be  seen,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  mind  any  just  notion  of 
their  aggregate  mass."  —  (For  an  account  of  the  shoals  of  herrings,  see  IIekring.) 

But,  notwithstanding  these  statements,  there  has  been,  for  these  some  years  past,  a 
growing  complaint  of  a  scarcity  of  such  fish  as  breed  in  the  Channel  ;  and  it  is  affirmed, 
in  the  report  of  the  Commons'  committee  of  1833,  on  the  Channel  fiblicrles,  that  the 
fact  of  such  scarcity  existing  has  been  completely  established.  'I'he  committte  ascribe 
it  to  various  causes,  but  principally  to  the  destruction  of  tlie  spawn  or  brood  of  fish,  by 
fishing  with  trawl  or  drag  nets  with  small  meshes,  near  the  sliore,  during  the  breeding 
season  ;  a  practice  prohibited  by  several  statutes,  which  seem,  however,  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse.  The  committee  represent  the  fishermen  as  being  generally  In  a  very  de- 
pressed state,  and  that  the  business  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  unprofitable.  We  bolieve 
that  this   is  the  fact ;  but  we  do  not  know  any  period  when  the  same  might  not  have 
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been  said  with  quite  as  much  truth  as  at  present.  Smith  has  remarked,  that  from  the 
age  of  Theocritus  downwards,  fishermen  have  been  proverbially  poor — (  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, vol.  i.  p.  1G7.);  and  a  lil)rary  might  be  filled  witli  the  acts,  reports,  plans,  tracts, 
&c.  that  have  been  printed  in  this  country  during  the  last  2  centuries,  containing  regu- 
lations, schemes,  suggestions,  &c.  for  the  improvement  of  fisheries  and  fishermen.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  not  one  of  these  well  meant  endeavours,  notwitiistanding 
the  enormous  expense  incurred  in  carrying  some  of  them  into  efliect,  has  been  productive 
of  any  material  advantage  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  suggestions  of  the  late 
committee,  supposing  they  were  to  be  acted  upon,  would  have  any  better  success. 

The  injury  done  to  the  breeding  grounds  might,  perhaps,  be  obviated  ;  but  besides 
this,  the  committee  lay  much  stress  on  the  encroachments  of  the  French  and  other 
foreign  fishermen,  and  on  the  licence  given  to  import  foreign-caught  turbot,  &c.  duty 
free !  We  confess,  it  appears  to  us  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  these  circumstances 
can  have  much  influence.  Our  fishermen,  living  upon  the  very  shores  of  the  bays  to 
wliich  the  French  are  said  to  resort,  have  advantages  on  their  side  sufficient,  surely,  to 
insure  them  a  superiority,  without  tlie  forcible  expulsion,  supposing  that  could  be  ac- 
comi)lished,  of  their  foreign  competitors.  A  man  who  does  not  succeed  in  a  business 
carried  on  at  his  own  door  so  well  as  one  who  resides  100  miles  off,  must  look  for 
the  cause  in  his  want  of  skill  or  industry  ;  and  should  seek  rather  to  improve  himself 
than  to  discard  his  rival.  The  proposition  for  excluding  turbot,  &c.  of  foreign  catch, 
is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  listened  to  for  a  single  moment.  Such  exclusion  could  not 
be  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  British  fishermen,  unless  it  occasioned  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  fish ;  and  we  need  not  say,  that  if  the  legislature  be  to  interfere  at  all  in 
the  matter,  its  interference  ought  to  have  for  its  object  the  lowering,  not  the  raising  of 
prices. 

All  that  it  is  possible  to  do  for  the  fishery,  by  relieving  it  from  tithes  and  other  bur- 
dens, and  facilitating  the  disposal  of  the  fish  in  the  markets  of  this  and  other  countries, 
ought  to  be  done  ;  but  except  in  so  far  as  its  interests  may  be  promoted  in  this  way,  and, 
perhaps,  by  some  new  regulations  for  preserving  the  brood,  we  do  not  see  what  more 
is  to  be  done  by  legislative  interference.  It  will  be  seen,  in  our  articles  on  the  herring 
and  whale  fisheries,  that  the  bounty  system  was  attended  with  vast  expense,  without 
leading  to  any  useful  result. 

Except  in  London  and  a  few  sea-port  towns,  the  consumption  of  fish  in  England  is 
not  great.  The  price  in  the  metropolis,  though  it  has  been  a  good  deal  reduced  of  late 
years,  is  still  very  high.  This  has  been  pretty  generally  believed  to  be  in  no  small  de- 
gree owing  to  the  salesmen  of  Billingsgate  market  being  able,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
regidate  both  the  supply  of  the  article  and  its  price.  The  late  committee,  however, 
declare,  that  though  they  have  not  minutely  examined  the  subject,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  improper  monopoly  or  injurious  regulations  subsist  either  in  the  mode  of 
supplying  the  market,  or  in  the  sale  of  the  iisli.  Had  any  sucli  existed,  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  Hungerford  market  would  have  tended  materially  to  counteract 
their  influence. 

Mr.  Barrow,  in  a  valuable  article  on  the  fisheries,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  has  estimated  the  value  of  the  entire  annual  produce  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic fisheries  of  Great  Britain  at  8,300,000/.  But  it  is  admitted  by  every  one  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  subject,  that  this  estimate  is  very  greatly  exaggerated.  We 
doubt  much,  whether  the  entire  value  of  the  fisheries  can  be  reckoned  so  high  as 
3,500,000. 

Regulations  as  to  Impoitation,  —  Fresh  fish,  British  taken,  and  imported  in  British  ships;  and  fresh 
turbots  and  lobsters,  however  taken  or  imported;  may  be  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  without  report, 
entry,  or  warrant.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.   ^  2.) 

I'resli  fish  of  every  kind,  of  British  taking,  and  imported  in  British  ships  ;  and  fresh  lobsters  and  turbot.^, 
however  taken,  or  in  whatever  ships  imported  ;  and  cured  fish  of  every  kind,  of  British  taking  and  curing, 
imported  in  British  ships  ;  shall  be  imported  free  of  all  duties,  and  sliall  not  be  deemed  to  be  included  in 
any  charge  of  duty  imposed  by  any  act  hereafter  to  he  made  on  the  importation  of  goods  generally  ;  pro- 
vided that  before  any  cured  Jish  shall  be  entered  free  of  duty,  as  being  of  such  taking  and  curing,  the 
m;isterof  the  ship  importing  the  same  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  t.*)e  collector  or  comp- 
troller, that  such  fish  was  actually  caught,  taken  in  British  ships,  and  cured,  wholly  by  bis  M.ijesty'3  sub. 
jects.  —  ^  4+. 

Fish  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  or  in  foreign  vessels,  except  turbots  and  lobsters,  stockfish,  live  eels, 
anchovies,  sturgeon,  botargo,  and  caviare,  prohibited  to  be  imported  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  —  ^  58. 

FLAX  (Ger.  Flachs ;  Du.  Vlasch ;  Fr.  Lin;  It.  and  Sp.  Lino;  Rus.  Len,  Lon ; 
Pol.  Len  ;  Lat.  Linum),  an  important  plant  (Linum  usitatissimum)  that  has  been  cul- 
tivated from  the  earliest  ages  in  Great  Britain  and  many  other  countries;  its  fibres  being 
manufactured  into  thread,  and  its  seed  crushed  for  oil.  Generally,  however,  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  importing  a  large  proportion  of  our  supplies.  The  premiums  given 
by  the  legislature  to  force  the  cultivation  of  flax,  have  had  very  little  effect  ;  the  fact 
being,  as  Mr.  Loudon  has  stated,  that  its  culture  is  found  to  be,  on  the  whole,  less  profit- 
able than  that  of  corn.    M'hen  allowed  to  ripen  its  seed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  severe  crops. 

The  principal  sorts  of  flax  imported  into  this  country  are,  Petersburgh,  Narva,  Riga, 
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Revel,  Pernau,  Liebau,  Memel,  Oberland,  and  Dutch  flax.  The  Petersb.urgh  and  Narva 
flax  are  nearly  of  the  same  quality,  the  latter  being  but  little  inferior  to  the  former.  Both 
sorts  come  to  us  in  bundles  of  12,  9,  and  C  heads.  The  Riga  flax  seems  to  deserve  the 
preference  of  any  imported  from  the  Baltic.  It  is  the  growth  of  the  provinces  of  Marien- 
burg,  Druania,  Tiiiesenhausen,  and  Lithuania. 

The  best  Mariciiburg  is  called  simply  Marienburg  (M),  or  Maricnburg  clean  ;  the  second  quality,  cut 
(GM)  ;  and  the  third,  risfcn  drrybnyid  (HD)  :  of  the  three  other  provinces,  the  first  quality  bears  the  name 
of  rakttxer  J  —  ai  Druania  ralcitxcr  (DIl),  Tkicsoihausen  rakitxcr  (TR),  and  Lillinama  rakitzcr  (LRl. 
The  cut  flax  of  these  three  provinces  is  the  second  quality  ;  and  to  the  third  qualitv  belong  the  hudstub 
and  hadstuh  cut  (B  and  BG)  ;  the pateriiostcr  (PN) ;  andhn/s  three  band  (HD).  JBiidstiib ain\  paternoster 
are  the  refuse  of  the  mlalzer  flax,  and  the  three  band  again  the  refuse  of  the  former  sorts,  and  consequently 
very  ordinary.  1  he  Kevel  and  Pernau  consists  of  Maricnburg,  cut,  risten,  hajs  three  band,  and  three 
band.  The  I.iebau  and  Memel  growths  are  distinguished  by  the  denomination  oi  four  and  three  band. 
These  two  sorts,  as  well  as  the  Oberland  flax,  come  from  Kcinigsberg,  Elbing,  &c.,  and  are  little  esteemed 
in  the  British  markets. 

Flanders  or  Dutch  flax  is  well  dressed,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

Flax  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Egypt.  Of  late  years,  some  of  the  Italian  ports 
which  used  to  be  supplied  from  Russia,  have  been  fully  supplied  on  lower  terms  from 
Alexandria. 

The  Phormmm  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  flax,  is  said  to  exceed  every  other  species  in 
strength  of  fibre  and  whiteness  ;  qualities  which  (if  it  really  possess  them  in  the  degree 
stated)  must  make  it  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  being  made  into  canvass  and  cordage.  It  has 
been  obtained  within  these  few  years  at  second  hand  from  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land;  the  imports  from  them  having  amounted,  in  1831,  to  15,725  cwt.  Attempts  are 
now  making,  but  with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen,  to  raise  it  in  this  country. 

When  flax  is  brought  to  the  principal  Russian  ports  whence  it  is  shipped,  it  is  classified 
according  to  its  qualities,  and  made  up  in  bundles  by  sworn  inspectors  (brackers)  ap- 
pointed by  government  for  the  assortment  of  that  and  all  other  merchandise.  These 
functionaries  are  said  to  perform  tlieir  task  with  laudable  impartiality  and  exactness.  A 
ticket  is  attached  to  every  bundle  of  assorted  flax,  containing  the  names  of  the  inspector 
and  owner,  the  sort  of  flax,  and  the  period  when  it  was  selected  or  inspected.  — (See 
Hemp.)  Good  flax  should  be  of  a  fine  bright  colour,  well  separated  from  the  tow, 
codilla,  or  coarser  portion  of  the  ])lant ;  and  of  a  long,  fine,  and  strong  fibre.  In  pur- 
chasing flax,  it  is  usual  to  employ  agents  wholly  devoted  to  this  peculiar  business. 

Of  936,411  cwt.  of  flax  and  tow  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1831,  623,256  cwt. 
were  brought  from  Russia;  128,231  cwt.  from  the  Netherlands;  101,729  cwt.  from 
Prussia;  55,324  cwt.  from  France;  1,415  c«'t.  from  Italy;  15,275  cwt.  from  New 
South  Wales,  &c.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  quantity  was  retained  for  home  consumption. 
The  duty  was  recently  reduced,  and  is  now  only  Ic?.  a  cwt. 

Flax,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Europe,  not  to  be  inii>ortcd  for  home  consumption,  except  in 
British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  of  the  country  from  which  it  is  im- 
ported,  on  pain  of  forleiture  of  the  goods  and  100/.  by  the  master  of  the  ship. —  (.3  &  4  Will.  i.  c.  54.) 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  charges  on  the  importation  of  the  different  sorts  of  flax  from  Petersburgh 
and  Riga. 


Charges  at  Petersburgh  on  Vi  Head  Flax,  per  ton. 
Circa,  16  bobbins  =  63  poods  =  1  ton. 

Rmt.  cop. 
Duty,  .540  cop.  per  bercovitz  -  -  -    34      2 

Quarantine  duty,  1  per  cent.  -  -  -      0    34 

Additional  duty,  10  per  cent.      -  -  -       -      3    40 


Custom-bouse  charpes,  4  per  cent. 
Receiving  and  weighing,  40  cop.  per  bobbin 
Bracking,  1  roub.  per  bercovitz 

Binding,  75  cop.  per  ditto  .  .  . 

Lighterage  and  attendance  to  Cronstadt,  8  roub.  per 

60  poods  ..... 

MaU 
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Charges  here,  per  ton,  taking  the  price  at  45/. 
L. 
Insurance,  12*.  CJ.  per  cerit.  and  policy,  during 

the  summer,  for  best  risks  -  •  -    0 

Sound  dues  ...  .  .    q 

Freight,  say  52«.  6t/.  per  ton  in  full  -  -    2 

Customs  -  -  -  -  .    0 

Landing  charges  •  -  -        -     1 

Discount,  33  per  cent,   (being  sold  at  9  months' 

credit}  -  -  -  •  .    1 

Brokerage,  ^  i)er  cent-  -  .  .      .    0 


Loss  by  tare,  2  per  cent. 


Brokerage,  60  cop.  per  toil  .  -  .      0    60  "^  '■■  6    '3    8 

Fixed  charges  R'  71 


Brokerage,  J  per  cent. 
Commission  and  extra  charges,  3  per  cent. 
Stamps,  i  per  cent.  1  ,  , 

Brokerage  on  bills,  J  per  cent.    J  '  P^  ""'• 
are  charges  varying  according  to  the  price  paid. 


The  charges  of  importation  are  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  on 
Petersburgh  ftax. 


9  Head  Flax. 
26  bobbins  =:  63  )>oods  =  I  ton.  /tow.  cop. 

Fixed  charges  at  Petersburgh  amount  to         -  .SO    35 

The  oilier  charges  same  as  on  12  head  ;  the  charges 
of  import  may  be  called  the  same  as  on  12  head 
also,  the  dillifrtncelxing  only  on  the  value:  which 
makts  thL'  insurance,  discount,  and  brokerage,  of 
le^  amount.  The  incre.ise  of  fixed  charges  at 
Petersburgh  is  owing  to  the  larger  number  of 
bobbins  to  the  ton. 

6  Head  Flax. 
47  bobbins  =  63  poods  =  1  ton.  Reu.  enn. 

Fixed  charges,  per  ton  •  -  -  -    91    A^ 

Other  charges,  vide  tuftrit. 


FLAX-SEED,  OR  LINSEED  (Fr.  lAn,  Graine  de  Lin;  Ger.  Leinsaat ,-  Du.  Zyn- 
zaad ;  It.  Linseme  ;  Sp.  Linaza ;  Port.  Linhaca  ;  Pol.  Sicmic,  Iniane  ;  Rus.  Semja 
lenjanoe  ;  Lat.  Lini  semen),  the  seed  of  flax.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil,  which  it 
yields  by  expression  ;  and  is  cultivated  either  that  it  may  be  used  in  .sowing,  or  sent  to 
the  crushing  mills  to  be  converted  into  oil. 

As  tlie  quality  of  the  crop  depends  much  on  the  seed  cm])l<)ycd,  a  good  deal  of  care  is 
requisite  in  selecting  the  best.  Generally  sjieaking,  it  should  be  chosen  of  a  l)right, 
brownish  colour,  oily  to  the  feel,  heavy,  and  quite  fresh.      Dutch  seed  is  in  the  hiirhest 
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estimation  for  sowing  ;  it  not  only  ripens  sooner  than  any  other  that  is  imported,  but 
produces  hirger  crops,  and  of  the  quality  that  best  suits  our  principal  manufactures. 
American  seed  produces  fine  flax,  but  the  produce  is  not  so  large  as  from  Dutch  seed. 
British  flax-seed  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  Dutch  ;  but  the  risk  of  the  crop  misgiving 
is  so  much  greater,  "  that  those  only  who  are  ignorant  of  the  consequences,  or  who  are 
compelled  from  necessity,  are  chargeable  with  this  act  of  ill-judged  parsimony." — (Lou- 
don's Eiicy.  of  Agriculture.')  Crushing  seed  is  principally  imported  fi-om  Russia,  but 
considerable  quantities  are  also  brought  from  Italy  and  Egypt.  Of  2,759,103  bushels  of 
linseed  imported  in  1831,  2,210,702  were  brought  from  llussia,  172,099  from  Prussia, 
106,294  from  the  United  States,  105,448  from  Italy,  98,847  from  Egypt,  53,738  from 
the  Netherlands,  &c.  The  duty  is  Is.  a  quarter;  and  the  price,  in  December,  1833, 
varied  from  45s.  to  54s.  a  quarter. 

FLOTSAM,  JETSAM,  and  LAGAN.  In  order  to  constitute  a  legal  wreck,  the 
goods  must  come  to  land.  If  they  continue  at  sea,  the  law  distinguishes  them  by  the 
foregoing  uncouth  and  barbarous  appellations :  flotsam  is  when  the  goods  continue 
swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  waves ;  jetsam  is  when  they  are  sunk  under  the  surface 
of  the  vv'ater ;  and  lagan  is  when  they  are  sunk,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy  to  be  foiuid 
again. —  (Blackstone,  book  i.  c.  8.)  Foreign  liquors,  brought  or  coming  into  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  as  derelict,  flotsam,  &c.,  are  to  pay  the  same  duties  and  receive  the 
same  drawbacks  as  similar  liquors  regularly  imported. 

FLOUR  (Ger.  Feines  ?nehl,  Semnwlmehl ;  Du.  Bloem ;  Fr.  Fleur  de  farine  ;  It.  Fiore  ; 
Sp.  Flor),  the  meal  of  wheat  corn,  finely  ground  and  sifted.  There  are  three  qualities 
of  flour,  denominated  flrst,  seconds,  and  thirds,  of  which  the  first  is  the  purest.  —  ( See 
Corn  Laws  and  Cork  Trade.) 

FOOT,  a  measure  of  length,  consisting  of  12  inches. — (See  Weights  and 
Measures.) 

FORESTALLING,  the  buying  or  contracting  for  any  cattle,  provision,  or  mer- 
chandise, on  its  way  to  the  market,  or  dissuading  persons  from  buying  their  goods 
there,  or  persuading  them  to  raise  the  price,  or  spreading  any  false  rumour  with  intent 
to  enhance  the  value  of  any  article.  Several  statutes  had  from  time  to  time  been 
passed,  prohibiting  forestalling  under  severe  penalties.  But  as  more  enlarged  views 
upon  such  subjects  began  to  prevail,  the  impolicy  of  these  statutes  became  obvious. 
They  were  consequently  repealed  in  1772.  But  forestalling  is  still  punishable  at 
common  law  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  jui-y  would 
now  convict  an  individual  accused  of  such  practices,  —  (  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. ) 

FRANKINCENSE.      Sec  Rosin. 

FREIGHT,  the  sum  paid  by  the  merchant  or  other  person  hiring  a  ship,  or  part  of 
a  ship,  for  the  use  of  such  ship  or  part,  during  a  specified  voyage  or  for  a  specified  time. 

The  freight  is  most  commonly  fixed  by  the  chavterparty  —  (see  Charterparty)  —  or 
bill  of  lading  —  (see  Bill  of  Lading);  but  in  the  absence  of  any  Ibrmal  stipulations  on 
the  subject,  it  would  be  due  according  to  the  custom  or  usage  of  trade. 

In  the  case  of  a  charterparty,  if  the  stiimlated  payment  be  a  gross  sum  for  an  entire 
ship,  or  an  entire  part  of  a  ship,  for  the  whole  voyage,  the  gross  sum  will  be  pay.ible 
although  the  merchant  has  not  fully  laden  the  ship.  And  if  a  certain  sum  be  stipulated 
for  every  ton,  or  other  portion  of  the  ship's  capacity,  for  the  whole  voyage,  the  payment 
must  be  according  to  the  number  of  tons,  &c.  which  the  ship  is  proved  capable  of  con- 
taining, without  regard  to  the  quantity  actually  put  on  board  by  the  merchant.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  merchant  have  stipulated  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per  cask  or  bale  of 
goods,  the  payment  must  be,  in  tlie  first  place,  according  to  the  number  of  casks  and 
bales  shipped  and  delivered  ;  and  if  he  have  further  covenanted  to  furnish  a  complete 
lading,  or  a  specific  number  of  casks  or  bales,  and  failed  to  do  so,  he  must  make  gocd 
the  loss  which  the  owners  have  sustained  by  his  failure. 

If  an  entire  ship  be  hired,  and  the  burden  thereof  be  expressed  in  the  charterparty, 
and  the  merchant  bind  himself  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  every  ton,  &c.  of  goods  which 
he  shall  lade  on  board,  but  does  not  bind  himself  to  furnish  a  complate  lading,  the 
owners  can  only  demand  payment  for  the  quantity  of  goods  actually  shipped.  But  if 
the  merchant  agree  to  load  a  full  and  complete  cargo,  though  the  ship  be  described  as 
of  less  burden  than  she  really  is,  the  merchant  must  load  a  full  cargo,  according  to  the 
real  burden  of  the  ship,  and  he  will  be  liable  for  fieight  according  to  what  ought  to  be 
loaded. 

Tlie  delivery  of  goods  at  the  place  of  destination  is  in  general  necessary  to  entitle  the 
owner  to  freight ;  but  with  respect  to  living  animals,  whether  men  or  cattle,  which  may 
frequently  die  during  the  voyage,  without  any  fault  or  neglect  of  the  persons  belonging 
to  the  sliip,  it  is  ruled,  that  if  there  be  no  express  agreement  whether  the  freight  is  to 
be  i)aid  for  the  lading,  or  for  the  transporting  them,  freight  shall  be  paid  as  well  for  the 
dead  as  for  tlie  living  :  if  tlie  agreement  be  to  pay  freight  for  the  lading,  then  death  cer- 
tainly cannot  deprive  the  owners  of  the  freight;  but  if  the  agreement  be  to  pay  freight 
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for  transporting  them,  then  no  freight  is  due  for  tliose  that  die  on  the  voyage,  because 
is  to  them  the  contract  is  not  performed.  These  distinctions  liave  been  made  in  the 
civil  law,  and  have  been  adopted  into  the  modern  systems  of  maritime  law. 

Freight  is  most  frequently  contracted  to  be  paid  either  by  the  whole  voyage,  or  by 
the  month,  or  other  time.  In  the  former  case  the  owners  take  upon  themselves  the 
chance  of  the  voyage  being  long  or  short  :  but  in  the  latter  the  risk  of  the  duration  falls 
upon  the  merchant;  and  if  no  time  be  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  computation, 
it  will  begin  from  the  day  on  which  the  ship  breaks  ground  and  commences  her  voyage, 
and  will  continue  during  the  whole  course  of  the  voyage,  and  during  all  unavoidable 
delays  not  occasioned  hy  the  act  or  neglect  of  the  owners  or  master,  or  by  such  circumstances 
as  occasion  a  suspension  of  the  contract  for  a  particidar  period.  Thus,  the  freight  will 
be  payable  for  the  time  consumed  in  necessary  repairs  during  a  voyage,  provided  it  do 
not  appear  that  the  ship  was  insufficient  at  the  outset,  or  that  there  was  any  improper 
delay  in  repairing  her. 

In  the  absence  of  an  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  entire  freight  is  not  earned 
until  the  whole  cargo  be  ready  for  delivery,  or  has  been  delivered  to  the  consignee 
according  to  the  contract  for  its  conveyance. 

If  a  consignee  receive  goods  in  pursuance  of  the  usual  bill  of  lading,  by  which  it  is 
expressed  that  he  is  to  pay  the  freiglit,  he,  by  such  receipt,  makes  himself  debtor  for 
the  freight,  and  may  be  sued  for  it.  But  a  person  who  is  only  an  agent  for  the  con- 
signor, and  who  is  known  to  the  master  to  be  acting  in  that  character,  does  not  make 
himself  personally  answerable  for  the  freight  by  receiving  the  goods,  although  he  also 
enters  them  in  his  own  name  at  the  Custom-house. 

In  some  cases  freight  is  to  be  paid,  or  rather  an  equivalent  recompence  made  to  the 
owners,  although  the  goods  have  not  been  delivered  at  the  place  of  destination,  and 
though  the  contract  for  conveyance  be  not  strictly  performed.  Thus,  if  part  of  the 
cargo  be  thrown  overboard  for  the  necessary  preservation  of  the  ship  and  the  remainder 
of  the  goods,  and  the  ship  afterwards  reach  the  place  of  destination,  the  value  of  this 
part  is  to  be  answered  to  the  merchant  by  way  of  general  average,  and  the  value  of  the 
freight  thereof  allowed  to  the  owner.  So,  if  the  master  be  compelled  by  necessity  to 
sell  a  part  of  the  cargo  for  victuals  or  repairs,  the  owners  must  pay  to  the  merchant  the 
price  which  the  goods  would  have  fetched  at  the  place  of  destination ;  and,  therefore, 
are  allowed  to  charge  the  merchant  with  the  money  that  would  have  been  due  if  they 
had  been  conveyed  thither. 

When  goods  are  deteriorated  during  a  voyage,  the  merchant  is  entitled  to  a  compen- 
sation, provided  the  deterioration  has  proceeded  from  the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  master 
or  mariners ;  and  of  course  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  freight,  unless  he  accept  the 
goods,  except  by  way  of  deduction  from  the  amount  of  the  compensation.  On  the  other 
liand,  if  the  deterioration  has  proceeded  from  a  principle  of  decay  naturally  inherent  in 
the  commodity  itself,  whether  active  in  every  situation,  or  in  the  confinement  and  close- 
ness of  a  ship,  or  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  or  the  act  of  God,  the  merchant  must  beai 
the  loss  and  pay  tlie  freight ;  for  the  master  and  owners  are  in  no  fault,  nor  does  their 
contract  contain  any  insurance  or  warranty  against  such  an  event.  In  our  West  India 
trade,  tlie  freight  of  sugar  and  molasses  is  usually  regulated  by  the  weight  of  the  casks 
at  tlie  port  of  delivery  here,  which,  in  fact,  is  in  every  instance  less  than  the  weight  at 
the  time  of  the  shipment ;  and,  therefore,  the  loss  of  freight  occasioned  by  the  leakage 
necessarily  falls  upon  the  owners  of  the  ship  by  the  nature  of  the  contract. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  Valin,  Pothier,  and  other  great  authorities 
as  to  maritime  law,  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  merchant  to  abandon 
his  goods  for  freight  in  the  event  of  their  being  damaged.  This  question  has  not  been 
judicially  decided  in  this  country.  "  The  only  point."  says  Lord  Tcnterden,  "  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  me  as  doubtful,  is  the  right  to  abandon  for  freight  alone  at  the  port 
of  destination:  and  in  point  of  practice,  I  have  been  informed  that  this  right  is  never 
claimed  in  this  country."  —  {Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  7.) 

Freight  being  the  return  made  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  or  passengers  to  a  particular 
destination,  no  claim  arises  for  its  payment  in  the  event  of  a  total  loss ;  and  it  is  laid 
down  by  Lord  Mansfield,  that  "  in  case  of  a  total  loss  with  salvage,  the  merchant  may 
either  take  tlie  part  saved,  or  abandon."  —  (Abbott,  part  iii.  c.  7. )  IJut  after  the  merchant 
has  made  his  election,  he  must  abide  by  it. 

It  often  liappens  that  a  ship  is  hired  by  a  charterparty  to  sail  from  one  port  to  another, 
and  thence  back  to  the  first — as,  for  examjilc,  from  London  to  Leghorn,  and  from  Leg- 
horn back  to  London  —  at  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  for  every  month  or  other  period  of 
the  duration  of  the  employment.  Upon  such  a  contract,  if  the  whole  be  one  entire  voyage, 
and  the  ship  sail  in  safety  to  Leghorn,  and  there  deliver  the  goods  of  the  merchant,  and 
take  others  on  board  to  be  brought  to  London,  but  happen  to  be  lost  in  licr  return 
thither,  nothing  is  due  for  freight,  although  the  merchant  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
voyage  to  Leghorn  :   but,  if  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages  he  distinct,  freight  will  be 
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due  for  the  proportion  of  the  time  emploj'ed  in  the  outward  voyage.  "  If,"  said  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  "  there  be  one  entire  voyaye  out  and  in,  and  the  ship  be 
tist  away  on  tlie  homeward  voyage,  no  freight  is  due ;  no  wages  are  due,  because  the 
«liole  profit  is  lost;  and  by  express  agreement  the  parties  may  make  the  outward  and 
liomeward  voyage  one.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  two  voyages  :  wherever  there  art 
two  voyages,  and  one  is  performed,  and  the  ship  is  lost  on  the  homeward  voyage,  freight 
is  due  for  the  first."  —  {K.  B.   Trin.  Term,  16  Geo.  .3.) 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  master  or  owner  fails  to  complete  bis  contract,  either 
by  not  delivering  the  whole  goods  to  the  consignee  or  owner,  or  by  delivering  them  at  a 
place  short  of  their  original  destination  ;  in  these  cases,  if  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the 
goods  derive  any  benefit  from  their  conveyance,  he  is  liable  to  the  ])ayment  of  freight  ac- 
cording to  tlie  proportion  of  the  voyage  performed,  or  pro  rata  itincris  peracti :  and  though 
contracts  of  this  nature  be  frequently  entire  and  indivisible,  and  the  master  or  owner  of 
the  ship  cannot,  from  their  nature,  sue  thereon,  and  recover  a  rateable  freight,  or  pro 
rata  itineris ;  yet  he  may  do  so  upon  a  fresh  implied  contract,  for  as  much  as  he  deserves 
to  have,  unless  thei-e  be  an  express  clause  in  the  original  charterparty  or  contract  to  the 
contrary.  A  fresh  implied  contract  is  inferred  from  the  owner's  or  consignee's  acceptance 
of  the  goods.  Many  difficulties  have,  indeed,  arisen  in  deciding  as  to  what  shall  amount 
to  an  acceptance  :  it  is  not,  however,  necessary  actually  to  receive  the  goods ;  acceptance 
may  be  made  by  the  express  or  implied  directions,  and  with  the  consent,  of  the  owner  or 
consignee  of  the  goods,  but  not  otherwise. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  owner  of  the  ship,  who  is  originally  entitled  to  the 
freight,  sells  or  otherwise  disposes  of  his  interest  in  the  ship ;  where  a  chartered  ship  is 
sold  before  the  voyage,  the  vendee,  and  not  the  vendor  or  party  to  whom  he  afterwards 
assigns  the  charterparty,  is  entitled  to  the  freight.  But  where  a  ship  has  been  sold  during 
the  voyage,  the  owner,  with  whom  a  covenant  to  pay  freight  has  been  made,  is  entitled 
to  the  freight,  and  not  the  vendee.  A  mortgagee  who  does  not  take  possession,  is  not 
entitled  to  the  freight. 

The  time  and  manner  of  paying  freight  are  frequently  regulated  by  express  stipulations 
in  a  charterparty,  or  other  written  contract ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  they  must  be  re- 
spected ;  but  if  there  be  no  express  stipulation  contiMry  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  right 
oi  lien,  the  goods  remain  as  a  security  till  the  freight  is  paid  ;  for  the  master  is  not  bound 
to  deliver  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  without  payment  of  the  freight  and  other  charges 
in  respect  thereof.  But  the  master  cannot  detain  the  cargo  on  board  the  vessel  till 
these  payments  be  made,  as  the  merchant  would,  in  that  case,  have  no  opportunity  of 
examining  the  condition  of  the  goods.  In  England,  the  practice  is,  when  the  master  is 
doubtful  of  payment,  to  send  such  goods  as  are  not  required  to  be  landed  at  any  par- 
ticular wharf,  to  a  public  wharf,  ordering  the  wharfinger  not  to  part  with  them  till  the 
freiglit  and  other  charges  are  paid.  No  right  of  lien  for  freight  can  exist,  unless  the 
freight  be  earned  ;  if  the  freighter  or  a  stranger  prevent  the  freight  from  becoming  due, 
the  ship  owner  or  master's  remedy  is  by  action  of  damages. 

(For  further  information  and  details  with  respect  to  this  subject,  see  the  art.  Charter- 
PARTV,  in  this  Dictionary;  Abbott  (Lord  Tenterden)  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii. 
C.7.  ;  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.  c.  9.  ;  Molloy  de  Jure  Maritimo,  book  ii.  c.  4.,  §•€.) 

FRUIT  (Ger.  Obst,  Friichte ;  Du.  Ooft ;  Fr.  Fruit;  It.  Frutta,  Frutte ;  Sp.  Fruta; 
Rus.  Owoschtsch  ;  Lat.  Fructuvi).  This  appellation  is  bestowed  by  commercial  men 
upon  those  species  of  fruit,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  raisins,  currants,  apples, 
&c.,  which  constitute  articles  of  importation  from  foreign  countries. 

FULLERS'  EARTH  (Ger.  Walkererde ;  Du.  Fuluarde ;  Fr.  Terre  dfoulon;  It. 
Terra  da  purgatori ;  Sp.  Tierra  de  baton ;  Rus.  Schiffernaia ;  Lat.  Terra  fuUonuni),  A 
species  of  clay,  of  a  greenish  white,  greenish  grey,  olive  and  oil  green,  and  sometimes 
spotted  colour.  It  is  usually  opaque,  very  soft,  and  feels  greasy.  It  is  used  by  fullers 
to  take  grease  out  of  cloth  before  they  apply  the  soap.  The  best  is  found  in  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Surrey.  When  good,  it  has  a  greenish  white,  or  greenish  grey  colour, 
falls  into  powder  in  water,  appears  to  melt  on  the  tongue  like  butter,  communicates  a 
milky  hue  to  water,  and  deposits  very  little  sand  when  mixed  with  boiling  water.  The 
remarkable  detersive  property  on  woollen  cloth  depends  on  the  alumina,  which  should 
be  at  least  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  but  not  much  more  than  one  fourth,  lest  it  become  too 
tenacious. — (  Z'/ioraso«'s  Chemistry;  Jameson's  Mineralogy.)  Malcolm,  in  his  Survey  of 
iiurrey,  published  in  1809,  says  that  lie  took  considerable  pains  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  consumption  of  fullers'  earth,  and  that  he  found  it  to  be  about  6,300  tons 
a  year  for  the  entire  kingdom,  of  which  about  4,000  tons  were  furnished  by  Surrey. 

FUNDS  (Public),  the  name  given  to  the  public  funded  debt  due  by  government. 

The  practice  of  borrowing  money  in  order  to  defray  a  part  of  the  war  expenditure 
began,  in  this  country,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  In  the  infancy  of  the  practice,  it 
was  customary  to  borrow  upon  the  security  of  some  tax,  or  jiortion  of  a  tax,  set  apart  as 
i  fijnd  for  discharging  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  sum  borrowed.      This  discharge 
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was,  however,  vei-y  rarely  effected.  The  public  exigencies  still  continuing,  the  loans 
were,  in  most  ca<-^,  either  continued,  or  the  taxes  were  again  mortgaged  for  fresh  ones. 
At  length  the  practice  of  borrowing  for  a  fixed  period,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
upon  terminable  annuities,  was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  most  loans  were  made 
upon  intcrminalle  annuities,  or  until  such  time  as  it  might  be  convenient  for  government 
to  pay  off"  tlie  principal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  funding  system,  the  term  fund  meant  the  taxes  or  funds 
appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  loans ;  those  who  held 
government  securities,  and  sold  them  to  others,  selling,  of  course,  a  corresponding  claim 
ujjon  some  fund.  But  after  the  debt  began  to  grow  large,  and  the  practice  of  borrow- 
ing upon  interminable  annuities  had  been  introduced,  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term 
fund  was  gradually  changed  ;  and  instead  of  signifying  the  security  upon  which  loans 
were  advanced,  it  has,  for  a  long  time,  signified  the  principal  of  the  loans  themselves. 

Owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  scarcity  of  disposable  capital  at  the  time,  but  far  more 
to  the  supposed  insecurity  of  the  Revolutionary  establishment,  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
by  government  in  the  early  part  of  the  funding  system  was,  comparatively,  high.  But 
as  the  country  became  richer,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment was  increased,  ininisters  were  enabled  to  take  measures  for  reducing  the  interest, 
first  in  1716,  and  again  in  1749. 

During  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  the  interest  stipulated  for  loans  was 
very  various.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  different  practice  was  adopted.  In- 
stead of  varying  the  interest  upon  the  loan  according  to  the  state  of  the  money  market 
at  the  time,  the  rate  of  interest  was  generally  fixed  at  three  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  ; 
the  necessary  variation  being  made  in  the  principal  funded.  Thus,  suppose  government 
were  anxious  to  borrow,  that  they  preferred  borrowing  in  a  3  per  cent,  stock,  and  that 
they  could  not  negotiate  a  loan  for  less  than  4^  per  cent.  ;  they  effected  their  object  by 
giving  the  lender,  in  return  for  every  100?.  advanced,  150Z.  3  per  cent,  stock;  that  is, 
they  bound  the  country  to  pay  him  or  his  assignees  41.  10s.  a  year  in  all  time  to  come, 
or,  otherwise,  to  extinguish  the  debt  by  a  payment  of  150/.  In  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  practice,  the  principal  of  the  debt  now  existing  amounts  to  nearly  two 
fifths  more  than  the  sum  actually  advanced  by  the  lenders. 

Some  advantages  are,  however,  derivable,  or  supposed  to  be  dei'ivable,  from  this 
system.  It  renders  the  management  of  the  debt,  and  its  transfer,  more  simple  and 
commodious  than  it  would  have  been,  had  it  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  funds  bear- 
ing different  rates  of  interest :  and  it  is  contended,  that  the  greater  field  for  speculation 
afforded  to  the  dealers  in  stocks  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  has  enabled  government 
to  borrow,  by  funding  additional  capitals,  for  a  considerably  less  payment  on  account  of 
interest  than  would  have  been  necessary  had  no  such  increase  of  capital  been  made. 

Were  this  a  proper  place  for  entering  upon  such  discussions,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  tlic  advantages  now  referred  to  are  really  of  very  trifling  importance;  and  that  the 
method  of  funding  by  an  increase  of  capital  has  been  a  most  improvident  one,  and  most 
injurious  to  the  public  interests.  But  it  would  be  quite  foreign  from  the  objects  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  such  questions ;  our  readers  will,  however,  find 
them  fully  investigated  in  an  article  in  the  93d  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Jievieiv.  Here 
we  have  merely  to  consider  funded  property,  or  government  securities,  as  transferable 
or  marketable  commodities.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time :  — 


Principal. 

Interest. 

Debt  at  the  Revolution  in  1(189              -                 -                  -            - 
Excess  of  debt  contracted  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  above  debt 
paid  off                  ...... 

6ei,263 
15,730,439 

39,855 
1,271,087 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702              ... 
Debt  contracted  during  Queen  Anne's  reign        -               ... 

16,394,702 
37,750,661 

1,310,942 
2,040,416 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  1714                  -             - 
Debt  paid  off' during  the  reign  of  George  I.  above  debt  contracted 

54,145,363 
2,053.125 

3,351,3.';8 
1,133,807 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  11.  in  1727 

Debt  contracted  from  the  accession  of  George  11.  till  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1703,  3  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III. 

52,092,238 
86,773,192 

2,217,551 
2,634,500 

Debt  in  I7&3                 -               -              -               ... 

raid  during  peace                 .                  .                  -                      -           . 

138,865,430 
10,281,795 

4.852,051 
380,480 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  in  1775 
Debt  contracted  during  the  American  war 

128,583,635 
121,2(i7,9;»3 

4,471,571 
4,980.ii01 

Debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  in  1784 
Paid  during  peace,  from  1784  to  1793 

249,8.51,628 
10,501,380 

9,451,779. 
243,277 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  war  in  1793 
Debt  contracted  during  the  French  war 

239,350,148 
608,93-2,329 

9.208,495 
24,645,971 

Total  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  5th  of  January,  1817,  when  the  English 
and  Irish  Exchequers  were  consolidated                ... 

848,282,477 

33,854.466 
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Since  1817,  a  deduction  has  been  made  of  about  sixtij  millions  from  the  principal  of 
the  debt,  and  about  five  millions  from  tlie  annual  charge  on  its  account.  This  diminu- 
tion has  been  principally  effected  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest 
since  the  peace,  and  offering  to  pay  off  the  iiolders  of  different  stocks,  unless  they  con- 
sented  to  accept  a  reduced  payment ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  highly  objectionable 
practice,  already  adverted  to,  of  funding  large  capitals  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  the  saving 
in  tliis  way  might  have  been  incomparably  larger.  —  (See  Table  on  opposite  page.) 

We  shall  now  subjoin  some  account  of  the  different  funds  or  stocks  forming  the 
public  debt. 

I.    Funds  bearing  Interest  at  Three  per   Cent. 

1.  South  Sea  Debt  and  Annuities This  portion  of  the  debt,  amounting,  on  the  5th 

of  January,  1833,  to  10,144,584Z.,  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the  capital  of  the  once  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  South  Sea  Company.  The  Company  has,  for  a  considerable  time 
past,  ceased  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  trade  :  so  that  the  functions  of  the  directors 
are  wholly  restricted  to  the  transfer  of  the  Company's  stock,  and  the  payment  of  the 
dividends  on  it ;  both  of  which  operations  are  performed  at  the  South  Sea  House,  and 
not  at  the  Bank.  The  dividends  on  the  old  South  Sea  annuities  are  payable  on  the  5th 
of  April  and  10th  of  October ;  the  dividends  on  tlie  rest  of  the  Company's  stock  are 
payable  on  the  5th  of  January  and  5th  of  July. 

2.  Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Engla7id.  —  This  consists  of  the  sum  of  14,686,800/.  lent 
by  the  Bank  to  the  public  at  3  per  cent.  ;  dividends  payable  on  the  5th  of  April  and 
10th  of  October.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bank  capital  of  14,553,000?., 
on  which  the  stockholders  divide.  The  dividend  on  the  latter  has  been  8  per  cent,  since 
1 823.  — (See  ante,  p.  81.) 

3.  Bank  Annuities  created  in  1726. —  The  civil  list  settled  upon  George  I.  was 
700,000/.  a  year  ;  but  having  fallen  into  arrear,  this  stock  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  cancelling  Exchequer  bills  that  had  been  issued  to  defray  the  arrear.  "  The  capital  is 
irredeemable  ;  and  being  small,  in  comparison  with  the  other  public  funds,  and  a  stock  in 
which  little  is  done  on  speculation,  the  price  is  generally  at  least  1  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  3  per  cent,  consols." — (  Cohens  edit,  of  Fairman  on  the  Funds,  p.  40.) 

4.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  or  Consolidated  Annidties.  —  This  stock  forms  by  much  the 
largest  portion  of  the  public  debt.  It  had  its  origin  in  1751,  when  an  act  was  passed, 
consolidating  (hence  the  name)  several  separate  stocks  bearing  an  interest  of  3  per  cent, 
into  one  general  stock.  At  the  period  when  the  consolidation  took  place,  the  principal 
of  the  funds  blended  together  amounted  to  9,137,821/.  ;  but  by  the  funding  of  additional 
loans,  and  parts  of  loans,  in  this  stock,  it  amounted,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  to  the 
immense  sum  of  347,458,931/.  ! 

The  consolidated  annuities  are  distinguished  from  the  3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities, 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  interest  upon  them  never  having  been  varied,  and  by  the  di- 
vidends becoming  due  at  different  periods.  This  stock  is,  from  its  magnitude,  and  the 
proportionally  great  number  of  its  holders,  the  soonest  affected  by  all  those  circumstances 
which  tend  to  elevate  or  depress  the  price  of  funded  property.  And,  on  this  account,  it 
is  the  stock  which  speculators  and  jobbers  most  commonly  select  for  their  operations. 
Dividends  payable  on  the  5th  of  January  and  5th  of  July. 

5.  Three  per  Cent.  Reduced  Annuities.  —  This  fund  was  established  in  1757.  It  con- 
sisted,  as  the  name  implies,  of  several  funds  which  had  previously  been  borrowed  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest ;  but,  by  an  act  passed  in  1749,  it  was  declared  that  such  holders 
of  the  funds  in  question  as  did  not  choose  to  accept  in  future  of  a  reduced  interest  of  3 
per  cent,  should  he  paid  off",  —  an  alternative  which  comparatively  few  embraced.  The 
debts  that  were  thus  reduced  and  consolidated,  amounted,  at  the  establishment  of  the 
fund,  to  17,571,574/.  By  the  addition  of  new  loans,  they  now  amount  to  123,029,913/. 
Dividends  payable  on  the  5th  of  April  and  10th  of  Octobei. 

II.   Funds  bearing  more  than  Three  per  Cent.  Interest. 

1.  Annuities  at  Si  per  Cent.,  1818.  —  This  stock  was  formed  in  1818,  partly  by  a  sub- 
scription  of  3  per  cent,  consolidated  and  3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities,  and  partly  by  a 
subscription  of  Exchequer  bills.  It  was  made  redeemable  at  par  any  time  after  the  5th 
of  April,  1829,  upon  6  months'  notice  being  given.  Dividends  payable  on  the  5th  of 
April  and  10th  of  October.      The  capital  of  this  stock  amounts  to  12,350,802/. 

2.  Reduced  3^  per  Cent.  Annuities.  —  TWk  stock  was  created  in  1824,  by  the  transfer 
of  a  stock  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.  (Old  4  per  cents.)  It  is  redeemable  at  plea- 
sure. Dividends  payable  5th  of  April  and  10th  of  October.  Amount,  on  the  5th  ol 
January,  1833,  63,453,824/. 

3.  New  Si  per  Cent.  Annuities.  —  This  stock  was  formed  by  the  act  1 1  Geo.  4.  c.  IS., 
out  of  the  s"toek  known  l)y  the  name  of  "  New  4  jier  cents.,"  amounting  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1830,  to  144,331,212/.     The  holders  of  this  4  per  cent,  stock  had  their  option, 
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either  to  subscribe  it  into  the  new  3^  per  cent,  annuities,  or  into  a  new  5  per  cent,  stock, 
at  the  rate  of  100/.  4  per  cents,  for  70/.  5  per  cents.  Dissentients  to  be  paid  off.  Only 
467,713/.  new  5  per  cent,  stock  was  created  under  this  arrangement.  The  sum  required 
to  pay  dissentients  was  2,610,000/.  The  new  3t  per  cent,  stock  that  was  thus  created, 
amounted,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  to  137,613,820/.  Dividends  payable  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary and  5th  of  July. 

4.  Four  per  Cent.  Annuities,   created   1826 By  virtue  of  the  act  7  Geo.  4.   c.  39. 

3,000,000  of  Exchequer  bills  were  funded,  at  the  rate  of  107/.  4  per  cent,  annuities  for 
every  100/.  bills.  In  1829  (10  Geo.  4.  c.  31.),  3  additional  miUionsof  Exchequer  bills 
were  funded  in  this  stock,  at  the  rate  of  101/.  10s.  stock  for  every  100/.  l)ills.  Dividends 
payable  5th  of  April  and  10th  of  October.  Amount,  5th  of  January,  1833,  10,796,340/. 
A  considerable  sum  has  been  transferred  from  this  stock  for  the  purchase  of  annuities 
under  the  10  Geo.  4.   c.  24. 

5.  New  5  per  Cent.  —  Amount,  5th  of  January,  1833,  462,737/.  —  (See  above,  3.  New 
3^  per  Cent.  Annuities.) 

III.    Annuities. 

1.  Long  Annuities.  —  These  annuities  were  created  at  different  periods,  but  they  all 
expire  together  in  1860.  They  were  chiefly  granted  by  way  of  premiums  or  douceurs  to 
the  subscribers  to  loans.      Payable  on  the  5th  of  April  and  10th  of  October. 

2.  Annuities  per  4  Geo.  4.  c.  22.  —  This  annuity  is  payable  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Dead  weight "  annuity  —  (see  ante,  p.  80.). 
It  expires  in  1867.      It  is  equivalent  to  a  perpetual  annuity  of  470,319/.  10s. 

3.  Annuities  per  48  Geo.  3.  atid  10  Geo.  4.  c.  24.  —  These  acts  authorised  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  to  grant  annuities  for  terms  of  years, 
and  life  annuities ;  accepting  in  payment  either  money  or  stock  according  to  rates  spe- 
cified in  Tables  to  be  approved  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  No  annuities  are  granted 
on  the  life  of  any  nominee  under  15  years  of  age,  nor  in  any  case  not  approved  by  the 
commissioners.  Annuities  for  terms  of  years  not  granted  for  any  period  less  than  fen 
years.  These  annuities  are  transferable,  but  not  in  parts  or  shares.  Those  for  terms  of 
years,  payable  5th  of  January  and  5th  of  July ;  and  those  for  lives,  5th  of  April  and 
10  th  of  October. 

The  annuities  for  terms  of  years  granted  under  the  above  acts,  amounted,  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1830,  to  772,758/.,  being  equal  to  a  perpetual  annuity  of  491,058/.  The  life 
annuities  amounted,  at  the  same  period,  to  666,411/.,  being  equal  to  a,  perpetual  annuity 
of  256,071/.  —  (Pari.  Paper,  No.  174.  Sess.  1831.) 

Irish  Debt.  —  It  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  with  respect  to  the 
public  debt  of  Ireland.  The  various  descriptions  of  stock  of  which  it  consists,  and  their 
amount,  are  specified  above.  The  dividends  on  the  Irish  debt  are  paid  at  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  ;  and  in  order  to  accommodate  the  public,  stock  may  be  transferred,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  holders,  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

Exchequer  Bills,  are  bills  of  credit  issued  by  authority  of  parliament.  They  are  for 
various  sums,  and  bear  interest  (at  present  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  per  diem,  per  100/.) 
according  to  the  usual  rate  at  the  time.  The  advances  of  the  Bank  to  government  are 
made  upon  Exchequer  bills ;  and  the  daily  transactions  between  the  Bank  and  govern- 
ment are  principally  carried  on  through  their  intervention.  Notice  of  the  time  at  which 
outstanding  Exchequer  bills  are  to  be  paid  off  is  given  by  public  advertisement.  Bankers 
prefer  vesting  in  Exchequer  bills  to  any  other  species  of  stock,  even  though  the  interest 
be  for  the  most  part  comparatively  low ;  because  the  capital  may  be  received  at  the 
Treasury  at  the  rate  originally  paid  for  it,  the  holders  being  exempted  from  any  risk  of 
fluctuation.  Exchequer  bills  were  first  issued  in  1696,  and  have  been  annually  issued 
ever  since.  The  amount  outstanding,  and  unprovided  for,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1833, 
was  27,278,000/. 

India  Stock  and  India  Bonds,  are  always  quoted  in  the  lists  of  the  prices  of  the  public 
funds.  The  stock  on  which  the  East  India  Company  divide  is  6,0OO^000/.  ;  the  dividend 
on  which  has  been,  since  1793,  10^  per  cent.  ;  and  is  to  remain  at  that  rate  during  the 
continuance  of  the  charter.  India  bonds  are  generally  for  100/.  each ;  and  bear  at  pre- 
sent 2^  per  cent,  interest,  payable  31st  of  March  and  30th  of  September.  In  selling 
them,  the  interest  due  down  to  the  day  of  sale  is,  with  the  premium,  added  to  the  amount 
of  the  bills  ;  the  total  being  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  The  premium,  which 
is,  consequently,  the  only  variable  jiart  of  the  price,  is  influenced  by  the  circumstances 
which  influence  the  price  of  stocks  generally, —  the  number  of  bonds  in  circulation,  &c. 

The  price  of  stocks  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Whatever  tends  to 
shake  or  to  increase  the  public  confidence  in  the  stability  of  government,  tends,  at  the 
same  time,  to  lower  or  increase  the  j)rice  of  stocks.  They  are  also  affected  by  the  state 
of  the  revenue  ;  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  supplies  of  disposabl* 
capital,    and   the  interest   which    may  be  realised    upon    loans  to  responsible  j^ersons. 
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From  1730  till  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  3  per  cents,  were  never  under  89,  and  were 
once,  in  June,  1737,  as  high  as  107.  During  the  rebellion  they  sunk  to  7G ;  but  in 
1749  rose  again  to  100.  In  the  interval  between  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  they  averaged  from  80  to  90 ;  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  war  they  sunk  to  54.  In  1792,  they  were,  at  one  time,  as  high  as  96.  In  1797, 
the  prospects  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  successes  of  the  French,  the  mutiny  in  the 
fleet,  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  were  by  no  means  favourable  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  price  of  3  per  cents,  sunk,  on  the  20th  of  September,  on  the  intelligence  transpiring 
of  an  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  French  republic  having  failed,  to  47f,  being  the 
lowest  price  to  which  they  have  ever  fallen. 

Pi  ices  of  3  per  Cent.  Consols,  in  February  and  August,  each  Year  since  1820.  —  {Report  of  Bank  Com- 
mittee.) 


Years. 

Price  of  Consols. 

Years. 

r 

Price  of  Consols. 

ISiiU.  February 

68i  per  cent. 

1826.  February 

77 1  per  cent. 

August          -            -      - 

()7f       — 

August           -            -      - 

■  79|        - 

1821.  February 

73i        — 

1827.  February 

82|        - 

August          -            -      - 

76i        — 

August          .           -      . 

Sfil        - 

1822.   February 

78|        — 

1828.   February 

831        — 

August          -            -      - 

8(if        — 

August         -           .      - 

87i        - 

1823.  February 

73          — 

1829.  February 

86f        — 
8h|        — 

August 

^■;i  z 

August          -            -      - 

1824.   February 

1830.  February 

91^        — 

August          -            -      - 

y3i      _ 

August 

«ii        — 

182j.  February 

93i        — 

1831.  February 

77|        - 

August          -            .      - 

87i       — 

August         -           -      . 

Blf        — 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  the  different  descriptions  of  Britisli  funds 
during  the  6  days  commencing  with  Saturday,  the  14th  of  December,  1833. 


DescripUon  of  Stock. 

Saturday.    |     Monday. 

Tuesday.  1  Wednesday.'  Thursday. 

Friday. 

Bank  stock,  dividend  8  per  cent. 

210   U          J210  11 

210J  Hi 

210|  Hi 

211i  U 

2114  11 

3  per  cent,  reduced      -        .        .        - 

871  1 

f'^i  i 

m  i  ■  ■• 

87i 

874  1 

87f  8 

3  per  cent,  consols  for  account 

8Si  5 

^m 

881 

881 

8S| 

881  89i 

3|  per  cent,  annuities,  1S18 

- 

- 

9(>J 

Sj  per  cent,  reduced    .        .        .        - 
New  3\  per  cent,  annuities    - 

961^ 

96i  1 

96i  J 

9tii  f 

9Gf  i 

96f  7 

New  4  per  cent,  annuities,  1826 

103i  1 

103f  1 

103| 

103i  i 

1034  1 

I03|  1 

New  5  per  cent.    -        -        -        .        . 

. 

Long  annuities,  expire  5  Jan.  I860     - 

16J  15-16 

- 

1G| 

1G|  15.16 

16115-16 

16  15-16  17 

New  annuities,  Jan.  and  July         -    - 

South  Sea  stock,  dividend  34  per  cent. 

Do.  old  annuity,  dividend  3  per  cent. 

Do.  new  annuity,  dividend  3  per  cent. 

3  per  cent,  annuities,  1751   -       -        - 

India  bonds,  2i  per  cent.       -        -      - 

ZisMs.  pm  £2s.24s.pm 

22s.21s  pni 

■205.22jf.pni 

20«.21*.  pmi2U.— i.  ptti 

Exchequer  bill's,  lirf.  100/.          -         -43s.-14«.  pm434-.41j;.pni 

42*.  —  pni 

4l4'.42«.  pn. 

41s.42«.pm41s.4as.pm 

Bank  stock  for  account           -            -'210  11         210  11 

^11 

India  .stock,  dividend  10|  per  cent.     -!                   1 

Agreements  for  the  sale  of  stock  are  generally  made  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  is 
frequented  by  a  set  of  middlemen  called  jobbers,  wliose  business  is  to  accommodate  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  stock  witli  the  exact  sums  they  want.  A  jobber  is  generally  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  property  in  the  funds  ;  and  he  declares  a  price  at  wliich  lie  will 
either  sell  or  buy.  Thus,  he  declares  he  is  ready  to  buy  ;l  per  cent,  consols  at  85^,  or 
to  sell  at  85|  ;  so  tliat,  in  this  way,  a  person  willing  to  liiiy  or  sell  any  sum,  however 
small,  has  never  any  difficulty  in  finding  an  individual  with  whom  to  deal.  The  jobber's 
profit  is  generally^  per  cent.,  for  which  he  transacts  both  a  sale  and  a  purcha.se.  He 
frequently  confines  himself  entirely  to  this  sort  of  busiiies.s,  and  engages  in  no  other 
description  of  stock  speculation. 

We  borrow  the  following  details  from  Dr.  Hamilton's  valuable  work  on  the  National 
Debt ;  — 

"  A  bargain  for  the  sale  of  stock,  being  agreed  on,  is  carried  info  execution  at  the  Transfer  Office,  at 
the  Bank,  or  the  South  Soa  House.  For  this  purpose  the  seller  makes  out  a  note  in  writing,  which  con. 
tains  the  name  and  desigiiaticii  of  the  seller  and  purchaser,  and  the  sum  and  description  of  the  stock  to 
be  transferred.  He  delivers  tliis  tci  the  proper  clerk  *  ;  and  then  fills  up  a  receipt,  a  printed  form  of  which, 
with  blanks,  is  obtained  at  the  (jllite.  'I'he  clerk  in  the  mean  time  examines  tlie  seller's  accounts,  and  if 
he  find  him'  pos.sesscd  of  the  stock  proposed  to  be  sold,  he  makes  out  the  transfer.  This  is  signed  in  the 
books  by  the  seller,  who  delivers  the  receipt  to  the  clerk  ;  and  upon  the  purchaser's  signing  his  acceptance 
in  the  book,  the  clerk  signs  the  receipt  as  witness.  It  is  then  delivered  to  the  purchaser  upon  payment  of 
the  money,  and  thus  the  business  is  completed. 

"  This  business  is  generally  transacted  by  brokers,  who  derive  their  authority  from  their  employers  by 
'^lowers  of  attorney.     Forms  of  these  are  obtained  at  the  respective  offices.     Some  authorise  the  broker  to 


•  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  placed  round  the  room,  and  the  seller  must  apply  to  the  clerk  who  has 
his  station  under  the  initial  of  his  name.  In  all  the  offices,  there  are  supervising  clerks  who  join  in  wit- 
nessing the  transfer. 
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sell,  others  to  accept  a  purchase,  and  others  to  receive  the  dividends.  Some  comprehend  all  these  objects, 
and  the  two  lait  are  generally  united.  Powers  of  attorney  autliorising  to  sell  must  bo  deposited  in  the 
proper  office  for  examination  one  day  before  selling  :  a  stockholder  acting  personally,  after  granting  a  letter 
of  attorney,  revokes  it  by  implication. 

"  The  person  in  whose  name  the  stock  is  invested  when  the  books  are  shut,  previous  to  the  payment  of 
the  dividends,  receives  the  dividend  for  the  half  year  preceding ;  and,  therefore,  a  purchaser  during  the 
currency  of  the  half  year  has  the  benefit  of  the  interest  on  stock  he  buys,  from  the  last  term  of  payment 
to  the  day  of  transfer.  The  price  of  stock,  therefore,  rises  gradually,  cietcris  paribus,  from  term  to  term ; 
and  when  the  dividend  is  paid,  it  undergoes  a  fall  equal  thereto.  Thus,  the  3  per  cent,  consols  should  be 
higher  than  the  3  per  cent,  reduced  by  f  per  cent,  from  the  5th  of  April  to  the  .Otli  of  July,  and  from  the 
10th  of  October  to  the  5th  of  January  ;  and  should  be  as  much  lower  from  the  5th  of  January  to  the  ')th 
of  March,  and  from  the  5th  of  July  to  the  10th  of  October  ;  and  this  is  nearly  the  case.  Accidental  cir. 
cumstances  may  occasion  a  slight  deviation. 

"  The  dividends  on  the  different  stocks  being  payable  at  different  terms,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  stock, 
liolders  to  invest  their  property  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  their  income  quarterly. 

"  The  business  of  speculating  in  the  stocks  is  founded  on  the  variation  of  the  price  of  stock,  which  it 
probably  tends  in  some  measure  to  support.  It  consists  in  buying  or  selling  stock  according  to  the  views 
entertained,  by  those  who  engage  in  this  business,  of  the  probability  of  the  value  rising  or  falling. 

"  This  business  is  partly  conducted  by  persons  who  have  property  in  the  funds  But  a  practice  als)  pre. 
vails  among  those  who  have  no  such  property,  of  contracting  for  the  sale  of  stock  on  a  future  day  at  a 
price  agreed  on.  For  example,  A.  may  agree  to  sell  B.  10,U()0i.  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  to  be  transferred  in 
S!0  days,  for  6,000/.  A.  has,  in  fact,  no  such  stock  ;  but  if  the  price  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  transfer 
be  only  58,  he  may  purchase  as  much  as  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  bargain  for  5,S00/.,  and  thus  gain  200/. 
by  the  transaction  •  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  of  that  stock  should  rise  to  62,  he  will  lose  200/.  The 
business  is  generally  settled  without  any  actual  purchase  of  stock,  or  transfer ;  A.  paying  to  B.  or  reccMng 
from  him  the  difference  between  the  price  of  stock  on  the  day  of  settlement,  and  the  price  agreed  on. 

"  This  practice,  which  amounts  to  nothing  else  than  a  wager  concerning  the  price  of  stock,  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  law ;  yet  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent :  and  as  neither  party  can  be  compelled  by  law  to 
implement  these  bargains,  their  sense  of  honour,  and  the  disgrace  attending  a  breach  of  contract,  are  the 
principles  by  which  the  business  is  supported.  In  the  language  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  buyeris  called 
a  Bull,  and  the  seller  a  Bear,  and  the  person  who  refuses  to  pay  his  loss  is  called  a  Lame  Duck ;  and  the 
names  of  these  defaulters  are  exhibited  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  tlu'y  dare  not  appear  afterwards. 

"  These  bargains  are  usually  made  for  certain  days  fixed  by  a  comm  itee  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  called 
settling  days,  of  which  there  are  about  8  in  the  year ;  viz.  one  in  each  of  the  months  of  January,  February, 
April,  May,  July,  August,  October,  and  November ;  and  they  are  always  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, or  Friday,  being  the  days  on  which  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  make 
purchases.  The  settling  days  in  January  and  July  are  always  tlie  first  days  of  the  opening  of  the  Bank 
books  for  public  transfer ;  and  these  days  are  notified  at  tlie  Bank  when  the  consols  are  shut  to  prepare 
for  the  dividend.  The  price  at  which  stock  is  sold  to  be  transferi'ed  on  the  next  settling  day,  is  called  the 
price  on  account.  Sometimes,  instead  of  closing  the  account  on  the  settling  day,  the  stock  is  carried  on 
to  a  future  day,  on  such  terms  as  the  parties  agree  on.     This  is  called  a  continuation. 

"  All  the  business,  however,  which  is  done  in  the  stocks /or  time,  is  not  of  a  gambling  nature.  In  a 
place  of  so  extensive  commerce  as  London,  opulent  mercliants,  who  possess  property  in  the  funds,  and  are 
unwilling  to  part  with  it,  have  frequently  occasion  to  raise  money  for  a  short  time.  Their  resource  in 
this  case  is  to  sell  for  money,  and  buy  for  account ;  and  although  the  money  raised  in  this  manner  costs 
more  than  the  legal  interest,  it  affords  an  important  accommodation,  and  it  maybe  rendered  strictly  legal 
and  recoverable." — (Third  ed.  pp.  314 — 317.) 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  upon  any  examination  of  the 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  funding  system.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  latter  preponderate ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  former  are  very  consider- 
able. The  purchase  of  funded  property  affords  a  ready  method  of  investment ;  and  as 
neither  the  Bank  of  England,  nor  any  of  the  London  private  banks,  allows  interest  upon 
deposits,  it  is  plain  that,  were  it  not  for  the  facilities  given  by  the  funds,  individuals  un- 
able to  employ  their  savings  in  some  branch  of  business,  would  derive  no  advantage  from 
them,  unless  the\'  resorted  to  the  hazardous  expedient  of  lending  upon  private  credit.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  public  and  private  banks  are  universally  in  the  habit  of  allowing 
interest  upon  deposits,  the  advantages  of  funded  investments  are  not  quite  so  obvious, 
though  probably  as  great;  for  it  may  be  doubled  whether  the  banks  coidd  afford  interest, 
or  whether,  indeed,  they  could  be  conducted  at  all,  without  the  aid  of  the  funds. 

The  subjoined  account  of  the  number  cf  dividend  warrants  issued  in  the  half  year 
ending  with  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  is  a  very  important  dociunent.  The  large  num- 
ber (87,176)  of  holders  of  sums  not  producing  above  5/.  of  half-yearly  dividend,  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  already  mentioned  as  pecidiar  to  the  banking 
system  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  number  woidd  be  ma- 
terially diminished,  were  the  Scotch  system  adopted  in  its  stead.  It  is  evident  from  this 
account,  that  the  number  of  persons  having  a  direct  interest  in  the  funds  is  much  greater 
than  it  represents.  The  dividends  upon  the  funded  property  belonging  to  the  Equitable 
and  other  insurance  companies,  the  different  banking  companies,  &c.  aie  paid  upon  single 
warrants,  as  if  they  were  due  to  so  many  private  individuals ;  whereas  they  are,  really, 
paid  to  these  individuals  only  because  they  act  as  factors  or  trustees  for  a  vast  nimiber 
more.  It  is  consequently  quite  absurd  to  pretend,  as  i,5  sometimes  done,  that  any  inter- 
ference with  funded  property  would  affect  only  280,000  individuals  out  of  a  population 
of  25,000,000.  Any  attack  "upon  the  dividentJs  would  really  be  destructive,  not  merely 
of  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  dividend  warrants  are  issued,  but  of  all  who  depend 
upon  them  :  it  would  destroy  oin-  whole  system  of  insurance  and  banking,  and  overspread 
the  country  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  every  proposal  for  an 
invasion  of  tlie  property  of  the  fundholders  bottomed  on  injustice  and  robl)ery,  but  it 
would,  were  it  acted  upon,  be  little  less  ruinous  to  the  community  than  to  tlie  peculiar 
class  intended  to  be  plundered. 
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An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Persons  to  whom  a  Half  Year's  Dividend  was  due  at  the  last  Half- 
yearly  Payment  thereof,  on  each  Description  of  Public  Stock,  and  on  each  Descripti'^n  of  Terminable 
Annuities;  distinguishing  the  Number  respectively  of  those  whose  Dividends  for  the  Half  Year  did 
not  exceed  5/.,  10/.,  50/.,  100/.,  200/.,  300/.,  .OOO/.,  1,000/.,  2,000/.,  3,000/.,  4,000/.,  5,000/.,  ar.d  the  Number 
of  those  whose  Dividends  exceed  5,000/.  ;  distinguishing  also,  in  those  above  1,000/.,  the  Dividends  due 
to  any  Public  Company,  or  to  more  than  a  single  Name.— (/'aW.  Paper,  No.  2Ui.'.  Sess.  1833.) 


Number  to  whom  divi 

Uends  were  payable 
On  3/.  per  cent,  re-1 

duced  annuities    -J  ] 
On  U.  10*.  per  cent.  1  i 

reduced  annuities  J 
On  3^  \0s.  per  cent,  i  \ 

annuities,  IS  18     -  V 
On  4/.  per  cent,  an-i 

nuilies,  1826  -J 

On  lonj^  annuities    . 
On      annuities     for") 

terms  of  years  -    -J 
On  3(.  per  cent,  con- 1 ") 

soUdated  annuities  J  / 
On  51.  per  cent,  an-") 

nuities,  17'2tj     -     -J 
On  new  3/.  llli.  perl 

cent,  annuities      -J 
On  new  5/.  per  cent,  i 

annuities       -         -J  \ 
In      annuities      fori  J 

terms  of  jears  -     -J/ 
Totals     -       - 


IS'ot  exceeding 


10,347 
7,019 
■•  198 
1,601 
9,078 
1,519 

28,722 
120 

26,881 

35 

1^56 

87,176 


4,74511,681 

4,36210,173 

162       399 

993    2,044 


4,212 

787 

13,749 


8,361 

1,632 

2,601 

180 

14,698  29 ,.''70 

3l]      107 

833    1,757 

44,64s'yS,305 


■rS 

o 

•^oJ" 

g 

•«,;■ 

^^ 

53 

24 

15 

21 

3 
4 

3 

1 

2,827  1,367  266    151    40     35      15     24       60   ,279,751 


33,958 
26,849 
1,232 
5,636 
24,221 
4,583 

95,555 

447 

82,194 

237 

4,839 


*  Dividends  payable  10th  of  October. 


t  Dividendspayable  on  5th  of  January. 


The  following  Table  has  been  calculated,  in  order  to  show  in  which  of  the  public  funds 
money  may  be  invested,  so  as  to  yield  the  greatest  interest.  It  gives  the  prices,  diftering 
by  1  per  cent,  from  50  to  9.3  for  3  per  cents.  &c.,  at  which  they  all  must  be,  to  yield  the 
mnie  interest ;  .so  that,  supposing  the  3  per  cents,  to  be  at  80,  a  sum  invested  in  them,  or 
in  the  3^  per  cents.,  will  yield  the  same  interest,  provided  the  latter  be  at  93g^ :  if  the 
3|  per  cents,  be  hclow  this  sum,  it  will  of  course  be  more  advantageous,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  interest  is  concerned,  to  invest  in  them  than  in  the  3  per  cents,  j  while,  if  they  be 
above  93|-,  it  will  be  less  advantageous. 

To  get  the  true  value  of  the  different  funds  at  any  particular  period,  in  order  to  com- 
pare them  accurately  together,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  each  the  amount  of  interest 
accruing  upon  it  from  the  payment  of  the  last  dividend.  —  (For  further  details,  see  ante, 
p.  82.  and  p.  188.) 

Table  showing  the  Prices  the  different  Funds  must  be  at  to  produce  an  etjual  Interest ;  and  also  the  annual 
Interest  produced  by  100/.  SterUng  invested  at  any  ol  those  Prices. 


3  percent. 
Price. 

3i  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent.  1  5  per  Cent,  interest. 
Price.   !   Price.   ] 

3  percent. 
Price. 

3J  per  Cent.  4  per  Cent. 

'"  "pHce."''   I"'"«'- 

£ 

£    s. 

d 

£    s. 

d.  1  £    s. 

d.  £  s. 

d. 

£ 

£    S. 

d.  \£    s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d.   £    s.    d. 

50 

58  6 

8 

66  13 

4 

83  6 

8 

6  0 

0 

72 

84  0 

0  1  96  0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

4  3  3 

51 

59  10 

0 

68  0 

0 

85  0 

0 

5  17 

7 

73 

85  3 

4 

97  6 

8 

121 

13 

4 

4  2  2 

52 

60  13 

4 

69  6 

8 

86  13 

4 

5  15 

4 

74 

86  6 

8 

98  13 

4 

123 

6 

8 

4  1  0 

53 

61  16 

8 

70  13 

4 

88  6 

8 

5  13 

2 

75 

87  10 

0 

100  0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

4  0  0 

54 

63  0 

0 

72  0 

0 

90  0 

0 

5  11 

1 

76 

88  13 

4 

101  6 

8 

121) 

\i 

4 

3  18  11 

55 

64  3 

4 

73  6 

8 

91  13 

4 

5  9 

0 

77 

89  16 

8 

102  13 

4 

128 

6 

8 

3  17  11 

56 

6.5  6 

8 

74  13 

4 

93  6 

8 

5  7 

1 

78 

91  0 

0 

104  0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

3  16  11 

57 

66  10 

0 

76  0 

0 

95    0 

0 

5  5 

3 

79 

92  3 

4 

105  6 

8 

131 

13 

4 

3  15  11 

58 

67  13 

4 

77  6 

8 

96  13 

4 

5  3 

5 

SO 

93  6 

8 

106  13 

-r 

133 

6 

8 

3  15  0 

.59 

68  16 

8 

78  13 

4 

98  6 

8 

,5  1 

8 

81 

iH  10 

0 

108  0 

0 

135 

0 

0 

3  14  0 

60 

70  0 

(1 

80  0 

0 

KO  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

82 

95  13 

4  1109  6 

8 

136 

13 

4 

3  13  2 

61 

71  3 

4 

81  6 

8 

101  13 

4 

4  18 

4 

83 

96  16 

8  no  13 

4 

138 

6 

8 

3  12  3 

62 

72  6 

8 

82  13 

4 

103  6 

8 

4  16 

9 

84 

98  0 

0 

112  0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

3  11  5 

63 

73  10 

0 

84  0 

0 

105  0 

0 

4  15 

2 

85 

99  3 

4 

113  6 

8 

J41 

13 

4 

3  10  7 

64 

74  13 

4 

85  6 

8 

106  13 

4 

4  13 

8 

86 

100  6 

8 

114  13 

4 

143 

6 

8 

3  9  9 

65 

75  16 

8 

86  13 

4 

108  6 

8 

4  12 

3 

87 

101  10 

0 

116  0 

0 

145 

0 

0 

3  8  11 

66 

77  0 

0 

88  0 

0 

no  0 

0 

4  10 

10 

88 

102  13 

4 

117  6 

8 

146  13 

4 

3  8  2 

67 

78  3 

4 

89  6 

q 

111  13 

4 

4  9 

6 

89 

103  16 

8 

118  13 

4 

148 

6 

8 

3  7  4 

68 

79  6 

8 

90  13 

4 

113  6 

8 

4  8 

2 

"10 

105  0 

0 

120  0 

0 

1.50 

0 

0 

3  6  8 

69 

80  10 

0 

92  0 

0 

115  0 

0 

4  6  11 

91 

106  3 

4 

121  6 

8 

l.'il 

13 

4 

3  5  11 

70 

81  13 

4 

93    6 

8 

116  13 

4 

4  5 

8 

92 

107  6 

8 

122  13 

4 

1))3 

b 

8 

3  5  2 

71 

82  16 

8 

94  13 

4 

118  6 

8 

4  4 

6 

93 

108  10 

0  124  0 

0 

l35 

0 

0  3  4  6] 

FURS,  in  commerce,  the  skins  of  different  animals,  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with 
thick  fine'hair,  the  inner  side  being  converted  by  a  peculiar  process  into  a  sort  of  leather. 
Furs,  previously  to  their  undergoing  this  process,  arc  denominated  ;je//ry. 

Beaver  fur,  from  its  extensive  use  in  the  hat  manufacture,  is  a  very  important  com- 
mercial article.  That  made  use  of  in  this  country  is  almost  entirely  brought  from  North 
America.     It  is  gradually  becoming  scarcer  and  dearer,   being  now  obtainable  only  in 
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considerable  quantities  from  the  most  northerly  and  inaccessible  districts.  The  fur  of  the 
middle-aged  or  young  animal,  called  cub  beaver,  is  most  esteemed.  It  is  the  finest,  most 
glossy,  and  takes  the  best  dye.  Fitch,  or  the  fur  of  the  fitchet  or  polecat,  is  principally 
imported  from  Germany :  it  is  soft  and  warm,  but  the  unpleasant  smell  which  adheres 
to  it  depresses  its  value.  Marten  and  mink  (a  diminutive  species  of  otter)  are  prin- 
cipally imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fur  of  the  musquash  or  musk 
rat  (a  diminutive  species  of  beaver)  is  imported  in  vast  quantities  from  our  possessions  in 
North  America  ;  which  also  supply  us  with  considerable  quantities  of  otter  skins.  Nutria 
skins  are  principally  brought  from  Buenos  Ayres.  The  more  valuable  furs,  as  ermine, 
sable,  &c.,  come  principally  from  Russia. 

FUR  TRADE.  We  are  indebted  for  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  fur 
trade  to  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  intelligent  fur  merchants  of  London. 

"  Though  practically  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  I  fear  I  shall  be  able  to  say  little  with  regard  to  it  not 
already  kno\¥n  to  you  ;  but  were  I  to  write  on  the  subject,  I  should  divide  the  trade  into  '■2,  or  rather  3 
classes. 

"  1.  The  1st  class  would  comprise  articles  of  necessity  ;  among  which  I  should  principally  number  ;»n 
immense  variety  of  lamb  skins,  varying  so  widely  from  each  other  in  size,  quality,  colour,  and  value,  that, 
to  most  persons,  they  would  appear  as  the  produce  of  so  many  different  species  of  animals.  These  lamb 
skins  are  produced  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  every  where  consumed;  but  they  form,  in  particular, 
an  essential  part  of  the  dress  of  thousands  among  the  lower  classes  in  Russia,  Poland,  East  Prussia,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  and  Saxony.  In  Russia  and  other  cold  climates,  the  skins  of  various  other  animals  may 
be  considered  as  articles  of  actual  necessity. 

"  2.  The  2d  class  would  in  a  measure  form  part  of  the  first,  as  it  also  comprises  furs  which  througJi 
habit  and  fashion  have  now  become  articles  of  necessity.  I  should  here  enumerate  all  those  different 
skins  commonly  called  halting  furs.  Few  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  the  fur  trade  can 
form  an  idea  of  its  extent.  It  spreads,  of  course,  over  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  hats  are  worn,  and  re- 
quires very  superior  judgment  and  considerable  capital  to  conduct  it  successfully.  The  fiirs  now  used  for 
hat  making  are  beaver,  musquash,  otter,  nutria,  hare,  and  rabbit;  but  each  of  these  may  be  subdivided 
into  20  different  sorts  or  classes. 

"  Neutria,  or  nutria,  is  comparatively  a  new  article.  It  began  first  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities 
about  1810,  from  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South  America.  —  (See  Nutria.)  The  skin  is  used  for 
different  purposes,  being  either  dressed  as  a  peltry,  or  cut  (shorn)  as  a  hatting  fur;  and  if  well  manu- 
factured and  prepared,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  beaver  fur,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 

"  3.  Under  the  3d  and  last  class  I  should  bring  all  those  furs,  which,  though  continually  sold,  and 
used  in  immense  quantities,  must  still  be  considered  mere  articles  of  fashion,  as  their  value  varies 
according  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  different  nations.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  among  these; 
and  many  furs  may  be  considered  as  standard  articles,  since  they  are  always  used,  though  their  price  is 
much  influenced  by  changes  of  fashion. 

'•'  This  class  comprises  an  endless  variety  of  furs,  as  under  it  may  be  brought  the  skins  of  most 
animals  in  existence  ;  almost  all  of  them  appearing  occasionally  in  the  trade. 

"  Furs  being  entirely  the  produce  of  nature,  which  can  neither  be  cultivated  nor  increased,  their  value 
is  not  influenced  by  fashion  alone,  but  depends  materially  on  the  larger  or  smaller  supplies  received. 
The  weather  has  great  influence  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  furs  imported  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  ;  and  this  circumstance  renders  the  fur  trade  more  rtiflticuit,  perhaps,  and  precarious  than  any  other. 
The  quality,  and  consequently  the  price,  of  many  furs  will  differ  every  year.  It  would  be  completely  im- 
possible to  state  the  value  of  the  different  articles  of  furs,  thetradebemg  the  most  fluctuating  imaginable. 
I  have  often  seen  the  same  article  rise  and  fall  100,  200,  and  300  per  cent  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  ; 
nay,  in  several  instances,  in  the  space  of  1  month  onlv. 

"  Among  the  furs  which  always  rank  very  high  (thcugh,like  all  the  rest,  they  change  in  value),  maybe 
specified  the  Siberian  sable,  and  the  black  and  silver  fox.  These  articles  are  at  all  times  comparatively 
very  scarce,  and  command  high  prices. 

"The  chief  supplies  of  peltries  are  received  from  Russia  (particularly  the  Asiatic  part  of  that  empire), 
and  from  North  America.  But  many  other  countries  produce  very  beautiful  and  useful  furs ;  and  though 
we  are  most  indebted  to  Asia  and  America,  Europe  furnishes  a  very  considerable  quantity.  Africa  and 
Australia  are  of  little  importance  to  the  fur  trade,  as,  from  their  situation,  they  furnish  but  few  articles 
and  consume  still  less.  From  the  former  we  draw  leopard  and  tiger  skins  (the  most  beautiful  of  ti  c 
species',  while  the  onli/  production  of  the  latter  is  the  kangaroo ;  this,  however,  is  never  used  as  a  fur 
being  chiefly  consumed  by  leather  dressers  and  tanners  for  the  sake  of  its  pelt. 

"  Besides  numerous  private  tr.ndcrs,  there  are  several  fur  companies  of  very  old  standing,  who  in  various 
countries  do  a  great  amount  of  business.  Among  these,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (in  London)  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  first,  not  only  from  the  extent  of  their  business,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Chartered  companies  in  England. 

"  The  American  Fur  Company  (in  New  York)  stands  next.  They  chiefly  trade  to  London,  whither 
they  send  the  produce  of  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  North  America. 

"  The  ."d  company  is  the  Russian  American  (in  Moscow),  They  trade  to  the  Russian  possessions  on 
the  western  coast  of  North  America,  whence  they  draw  their  supplies,  which  are  chiefly  consumed  in 
Russia. 

"  The  4th  and  last  company  of  any  consequence  is  the  Danish  Greenland  Company  (in  Copenhagen). 
They  do  but  a  very  limited  business  ;  exposing  their  goods  for  sale  once  a  year  in  Copenhagen. 

"  The  principal  consumption  of  the  furs  which  I  should  bring  under  the  head  of  the  3d  class,  is  in 
China,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and  among  the  more  civilised  countries  of  EuropC;  particularly  in  England. 
Germany  consumes  a  consider.ihle  quantity.  The  consumption  of  America  is  comparatively  little.  In 
Africa,  none  but  the  Egy))tians  wear  fur.     In  Australia,  none  is  consumed. 

"  Hatting  furs  arc  used  throu:;hout  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  Turkey  and  Greece),  and  in 
America  ;  but  by  far  the  principal  trade  in  these  articles  is  carried  on  in  London  and  New  York. 

"  Most  of  the  companies  sell  their  goods  by  public  sale,  and  the  principal  fur  fairs  are  held  at  Kiachta 
(on  the  borders  of  Chinal  ;  Xishnei  Novogorod,  between  Moscow  and  Casan,  in  Russia  ;  and  twice  a  year 
at  Leipsic.  —  (See  Fairs  ) 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  fur  trade,  that  almost  every  country  or  town  which  produrt«  and 
exports  furs,  impnrts  and  consumes  the  fur  of  some  other  place,  frequently  the  most  distant.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  an  article  is  consumed  in  the  country  where  it  is  produced,  though  that  country  may  con- 
sume  furs  to  a  very  great  extent." 

The  following  details  with  respect  to  the  North  -\merican  fur  trade  may  not  be 
uninteresting  ;  — 

This  trade  was  first  practised  by  the  early  French  settlers  at  Quebec  and  INIontrcal ;  and 
consisted  then,  as  now,  in  bartering  fire-arms,  ammunition,  cloth,  spirits,  and  other  articles 
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in  demand  among  the  Indians,  for  beaver  and  other  skins.  In  1 670,  Charles  II.  established 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  which  lie  assigned  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
\»ith  the  Indians  in  and  about  the  vast  inlet  known  by  the  name  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
Company  founded  establishments  at  Forts  Churchill  and  Albany,  Nelson  River,  and 
other  places  on  the  west  coast  of  the  bay.  But  the  trade  they  carried  on,  though  said 
to  be  a  profitable  one,  was  of  very  limited  extent;  and  their  conduct  on  various  occasions 
shows  how  thoroughly  they  were  "  possessed  with  that  spirit  of  jealousy  which  prevails 

in  some  degree  in  all  knots  and  societies  of  men  endued  with  peculiar  privileges." 

(European  Settlements,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.)  Mr.  Burke  has,  in  the  same  place,  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  the  trade  has  not  been  thrown  open.  But  as  tlie  Company's 
charter  was  never  confirmed  by  any  act  of  parliament,  all  British  subjects  are  lawfully 
entitled  to  trade  with  those  regions  ;  though,  from  the  difficulties  attached  to  the  trade, 
the  protection  required  in  carrying  it  on,  and  the  undisguised  hostility  which  private 
traders  have  experienced  from  the  agents  of  the  Company,  the  latter  have  been  allowed 
to  monopolise  it  with  but  little  opposition.  In  1783-4,  the  principal  traders  engaged 
in  the  fur  trade  of  Canada  formed  themselves  into  an  association  known  by  the  name 
of  the  North- West  Company,  having  their  chief  establishment  at  Montreal.  This  new 
company  prosecuted  the  trade  with  great  enterprise  and  very  considerable  success. 
The  course  of  their  proceedings  in  their  adventurous  undertakings  has  been  minutely 
described  by  JMr.  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Company,  in  his  Voyage  from 
Montreal,  through  the  Continent  of  America,  This  gentleman  informs  us,  that  some 
of  those  engaged  in  this  trade  are  employed  at  the  astonishing  distance  of  upwards  of 
4,000  miles  north-west  of  Montreal  !  A  very  numerous  caravan,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
sets  out  every  year  for  Le  Grand  Portage,  on  Lake  Superior,  where  they  meet  those 
who  have  wintered  in  the  remoter  establishments,  from  whom  they  receive  the  ftirs  col- 
lected in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  whom  they,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  with  fresh 
supplies  of  the  various  articles  required  in  the  trade.  Fort  Chepeywan,  on  the  Lake  of 
the  Hills,  in  Ion.  110°  26' W.,  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  distant  stations  of  the  servants 
of  the  North- West  Company  ;  but  many  of  the  Indians  who  traded  with  the  fort  came 
from  districts  contiguous  to,  and  sometimes  even  bej'ond,  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  competition  and  success  of  the  North- West  Company  seem  to  have  roused  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  conflicting  interests  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  two  associations  were  naturally  productive  of  much  jealousy  and  ill-will. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  was  for  a  considerable  period  at  the 
head  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  colony  was  projected  and  founded  on  the  Red 
River,  which  runs  into  Lake  Winnipcc.  Tlic  North- West  Company  regarded  this 
establishment  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  peculiar  rights ;  and  the  animosities  thence 
arising  led  to  the  most  violent  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  both  companies. 
At  length,  however,  the  more  moderate  individuals  of  each  party  began  to  perceive  that 
their  interests  were  not  materially  different ;  and  the  rival  companies,  wearied  and  im- 
))()verished  by  their  dissensions,  ultimately  united  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Fur  Company,  which  at  present  engrosses  most  of  the  fur  trade  of  British  America.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  trade  is  still  carried  on  from  jNIontrcal  in  the  way  described 
by  iNIr.  ISIaekcnzie. 

The  N^oith  American  Fur  Company,  the  leading  directors  of  which  reside  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  have  long  enjoyed  the  principal  i)art  of  the  Indian  trade  of  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Upper  Mississippi.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  musk  rat,  most  of  tl»e 
fin--clad  animals  are  exterminated  in  the  vicinity  of  tJie  lakes.  The  skins  of  racoons 
are  of  little  value ;  and  the  beaver  is  now  scarce  on  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
further  north  the  furs  are  taken,  the  better  is  their  quality. 

According  to  Mr.  Bliss,  the  number  and  value  of  the  furs  and  peltries  exported  flrom  British  America 
to  all  parts,  in  1831,  were  — 

Beaver 

Bear 

Deer 

Fox 

Lynx 

Minx 

Musk  rat 

Undescribi .._ 

Exported  to  the  United  States  by  inland  trade 


'Slalislics  pf  Trade  and  Industry  t)f  Brilish  America,  p.  29.) 

According  to  Mr.  M'Grcgor,  the  value  of  the  furs  annii.TlIy  exponea  iiom  British  America,  amounted,  at 
an  average  of  the  .0  years  ending  with  18.?.',  to  about  ilO.OtW.  sterling  a  year.  —  {British  North  America, 
2d  edit,  vpl.ii.  p.  5r>4.) 

2Q 


No.       £  s. 

d. 

£      s. 

126,944  at  1     5 

0    - 

l;'",8,tKS0     0 

3,8J0  — 1    0 

0   -    . 

3,850    3 

645  —  0    3 

0    .    - 

96  15 

8,7f;5  —  0  10 

0    -    - 

4,382  10 

58,010  —  0    8 

0    -    . 

23,204    0 

9,298  —  0    2 

0    - 

929  16 

375,731-0    0 

6    . 

9.393    5 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Kacoon 

Tails 

Weasel 

Wolverine 

Wolf 

at  the  average 

Sterling 

No.       £  s.   d. 

325  at  0  1  6  . 
2,290-0    1    0    - 

34  —  0  0  6  - 
1,744-0  3  0  - 
5,947—0    8    0. 

annual  value  of     - 

£     s.  d. 

£4    7    6 

114  10    0 

0  17    0 

261  12    0 

2,378  16    0 

6 
ed 

;£■  203,316    9    0 

15,000    0    0 
16,146    0    0 

234,4t;2    9    0 
^211,016    4    2 
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Account  of  the  principal  Furs  imported  in  1831,  the  Countries  whence  they  were  brought,  and  the 
Quantity  furnished  by  each  Country. 


Countries. 

Bear. 

Beaver. 

Fitch. 

Marten. 

Minx. 

Mnsquash. 

Nutria. 

Otter. 

Prussia 

. 

. 

2,168 

Germany     - 

. 

115 

186,499 

21,139 

688 

7,028 

Netherlands 

. 

53 

24,418 

817 

. 

. 

44 

France 

. 

- 

30,620 

27,676 

. 

762 

2,000 

British  N.  Ame- 

rican colonies 

3,994 

93,199 

. 

112,038 

30,742 

737,746 

. 

21,6-36 

United  States    - 

13,480 

7,459 

- 

50,083 

70,120 

27,000 

52,130 

1,401 

liuenos  Ayres  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

429,966 

All  other  places 
Total      - 

128 

118 

- 

2,351 

2,011 

157 

9,971 

117 

17,602 

100,944 

243,705 

214,107 

103,561 

772,693 

494,067 

23,198 

Of  these  imports,  the  beaver,  fitch,  and  marten  were  mostly  retained  for  home  consumption.  A  large 
aumber  of  bear  and  otter  skins  were  re-exported  to  Germany  ;  and  no  fewer  than  592,117  musquash  skins 
Mere  exported,  in  1831,  to  the  United  States.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  f:50.  Sess.  1833.) 

The  imports  of  ermine  are  inconsiderable,  having  only  amounted,  at  an  average  of  1831  and  1832,  to 
2,197  skins  a  year. 

The  duty  on  furs  produced,  in  1832,  34,079/.  ;  and  that  on  skins,  not  being  furs,  18,093/.  13*.  6rf. 

China  is  one  of  the  best  markets  for  furs.  The  Americans  began,  with  their  characteristic  activity,  to 
fend  furs  to  Canton  very  soon  after  their  flag  had  appeared  in  the  Eastern  seas  in  1784 ;  and  they  still 
prosecute  the  trade  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  it  has  rapidly  declined  within  the  last  3  or  4 
years.  The  Americans  procure  the  furs  intended  for  the  China  markets,  partly  from  the  American  Fur 
(.  ompany  already  alluded  to,  and  partly  from  Canada  ;  but  they  have  also  been  in  the  habit  of  sending 
cut  ships  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  which,  having  purchased  large  quantities  of  skins  from  the 
natives,  carrj'  them  direct  to  Canton.  Recently,  however,  this  trade  has  been  materially  diminished,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  regulations  of  the  Russian  government,  who  do  not  permit  the  AraericaD 
traders  to  cruise  so  far  north  as  they  did  formerly. 

FUSTIAN  (GeT.  Barchent ;  Du.  Fustein ;  Fr.  Futaine ;  It.  Fustagno,  Frustagno ; 
Sp.  Fustan ;  Rus.  Bumasea ;  Pol.  Barcfian),  a  kind  of  cotton  stuffj  wealed  or  ribbed 
on  one  side. 

FUSTIC  (Ger.  Gelbholz,  Fustick  ;  Du.  Geelhout ;  Fr.  Bois  jaune  de  Bresil ;  It.  Legno 
giallo  de  Bmsilio ;  Sp.  Palo  del  Brasilamarillo),  the  wood  of  a  species  of  mulberry 
(Morus  ti/ictoria),  growing  in  most  parts  of  South  America,  in  the  United  States,  .nnd 
the  West  India  islands.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome  tree  ;  and  the  timber,  though,  like 
most  other  dye  woods,  brittle,  or  at  least  easily  splintered,  is  hard  and  strong.  It  is  very 
extensively  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  dyeing  of  yellow,  and  is  largely  imported  for 
that  purpose.  0(6,335  tons  of  fustic  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1831,  1,683  tons 
were  brought  from  the  British  West  Indies,  1,354  ditto  from  Cuba  and  the  foreign 
West  Indies,  1,013  ditto  from  the  United  States,  990  ditto  from  Mexico,  .510  ditto  from 
Colombia,  705  ditto  from  Brazil.  Fustic  from  Cuba  fetches  full  35  per  cent,  more  in 
tlie  London  market  than  that  of  Jamaica  or  Colombia.  At  present,  the  price  of  the 
former  varies  from  10/.  to  12/.  a  ton,  while  the  latter  varies  from  8/.  to  9/.  a  ton.  The 
consumption  amounts  to  about  6,000  tons  a  year. 

Zante,  or  yoiaig  fustic,  is  really  a  species  of  sumach  (lifius  cotinus  Lin.),  and  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  mortis  tiiictoria,  or  old  fustic  ;  the  latter  being  a  large  American  tree, 
while  the  former  is  a  small  European  shrub.  It  grows  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
but  is  principally  exported  from  Tatras  in  the  IMorea.  It  imparts  a  beautiful  bright 
yellow  dye  to  cottons,  &c.,  which,  when  proper  mordants  are  used,  is  very  permanent. 
It  is  conveniently  stowed  amongst  a  cargo  of  dry  gootls,  as  it  may  be  cut  into  pieces  of 
any  length  without  injury.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  this  .species  of  suinacli  is  imported. 
Its  price  fluctuates  considerably.  In  August,  1833,  it  was  worth,  in  the  London  market, 
from  9/.  to  11/.  a  ton.     • 


G. 


'  GALANGAL  (Ger.  Galgant ;  Du.  and  Fr.  Galanga  ;  Rus.  Knlgnn ;  Lat.  Gnlangaf 
Arab.  Kusttulk  -,  Chin.  Lawidon),  the  root  of  the  gcdanga,  brought  from  China  and  the 
East  Indies  in  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and  hardly  h  an  inch  thick.  A  larger  root  o. 
the  same  kind  (  Greater  Galangal),  an  inch  or  more  In  thickness,  is  to  be  rejected.  It 
has  an  aromatic  smell,  not  very  grateful ;  antt  an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  extremely  hot, 
biting  taste.  It  should  be  cho.sen  full  and  plump,  of  a  bright  colour,  very  firm  aiid 
sound  :  12  cwt.  are  allowed  to  a  ton.  —  (Lewis's  Mat.  Med. ;   Milburn's  Orient.   Cu~m.) 

G ALBANUM  (Fr.  Galbanwn;  Ger.  Mutterharz ;  It.  Galbano ;  Lat.  GaWanum ; 
Arab.  Barzud),  a  species  of  gum  resin  obtained  from  a  perennial  plant  (Galhanum 
offici)iale)  growing  in  Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Syri.-i  and  Persi.i.  It 
is  brought  to  this  country  from  the  Levant  in  cases  or  chests  containnig  from  100  to 
300  lbs.  each.  The  best  is  in  ductile  masses,  composed  of  distinct  whitish  tears  agglu- 
tinated together  by  a  pale  brown  or  yellowish  substance.      It  is  generally  much  mixea 
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with  stalks,  seeds,  and  other  impurities.  The  separate  tears  are  considered  as  the  best. 
When  the  colour  is  dark  brown  cr  blackish,  it  is  to  be  rejected.  It  has  a  strong  peculiar 
odour,  and  a  bitterish,  warm,  acrid  taste.  —  (  Thomson's  Diapensatonj.) 

GALLON,  a  measure  of  capacity,  both  for  dry  and  liquid  articles,  containing  4  quarts. 
By  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.,  "the  Imperial  gallon  sliall  be  the  standard  measure  of  capacity,  and 
shall  contain  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  the  tem- 
perature of  62'  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  barometer  being  at  30  inches,  or 
277 •274  cubic  inches;  and  all  other  measures  of  capacity  to  be  used,  as  well  for  wine, 
beer,  ale,  spirits,  and  all  sorts  of  liquids,  as  for  dry  goods,  not  measured  by  heaped  mea- 
sure, shall  be  derived,  computed,  and  ascertained  from  such  gallon  ;  and  all  measures 
shall  be  taken  in  parts,  or  multiples,  or  certain  proportions,  of  the  said  Imperial  standard 
gallon."  The  old  English  gallon,  wine  measure,  contained  2?,\  cubic  inches;  and  the 
old  English  gallon,  ale  measure,  contained  282  cubic  inches.  Hence  tlie  Imperial  gallon 
is  about  i  larger  than  the  old  wine  gallon,  and  about  g'j  less  than  the  old  ale  gallon.  By 
the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  58.  §  6.  it  is  enacted,  that  from  ancl  after  the  5th  of  Januarj',  182G, 
whenever  any  gallon  measure  is  mentioned  in  any  act  of  parliament  relative  to  the  excise, 
it  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a  gallon  Imperial  star.dard  measure.  —  (See  Weights 
AND  Measukes.) 

GALLS,  051  GALL-NUTS  (Fr.  Guiles,  Noix  de  (jalh -,  Ger.  GaUapfd,  G alius ; 
It.  Guile,  Galluze ;  Lat.  GuUc ;  Arab.  AJis ;  Hind.  Mcjottpfial ;  Pers.  Mazv"),  are  ex- 
crescences produced  by  the  attacks  of  a  small  insect,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  tender 
shoots  of  a  species  of  oak  (  Quercus  infecioria  Lin.),  abvmdant  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Persia,  &c.  Galls  are  inodorous,  and  have  a  nauseously  bitter  and  astringent  taste. 
They  are  nearly  spherical,  and  vary  in  magnitude  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
hazel  nut.  Vriien  good,  they  are  of  a  black  or  deep  olive  colour  ;  their  surface  is  tuber- 
cular, ai:d  almost  prickly  ;  they  are  heavy,  brittle,  and  break  with  a  flinty  fracture. 
They  are  known  in  commerce  by  the  names  of  wliitc,  green,  and  Hue.  The  white  galls 
are  those  which  have  not  been  gathered  till  after  the  insect  has  eaten  its  way  out  of  the 
nidus  and  made  its  escape.  They  are  not  so  heavy  as  the  otheis,  are  of  a  lighter  colour, 
and  do  not  fetch  so  higli  a  price.  The  green  and  blue  galls  are  gatliered  before  the 
insect  has  escaped  ;  they  .are  heavier  and  darker  than  the  former,  and  are  said  to  afford 
about  one  third  more  of  colouring  matter.  * 

Galls  are  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  being  very  extensively  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  ink,  of  which  they  form  one  of  the  principal  ingredients.  They  are  ihe  mott  powerful  of  all  the 
\cgctable  astringents  ;  and  are  frequently  used  with  great  effect  in  medicine. 

J  he  ancients  reckoned  the  gall-nuts  of  Syria  superior  to  every  other,  and  they  still  retain  their  pre- 
eminence. They  are  prineipnlly  exported  from  Alijipo,  Tiipoli,  hmyrna,  and  Said  ;  those  brought  from 
the  (:r?t  come  chicHy  from  Mosul,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  ten  days' journey  from  Aleppo. 
'1  he  real  Mosul  galls  are  unquestionably  the  be.->t  of  any;  but  all  that  are  gathered  in  the  surrounding 
country  are  sold  under  t))is  name,  'i  hose  from  Caramania  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  galls  met 
with  in  India  are  carried  thither  from  Persia  by  Arabian  merchants. 

it  is  not  unusual  to  dye  the  whitish  gall-nuts  blue,  in  order  to  incrciisc  their  value.  The  fraud  is, 
liowevcr,  detected  by  the  deeper  blue  tinge  that  is  thus  imparted  to  them  ;  ;.nd  by  their  being  perforated, 
ind  ligliter  than  the  genuine  blue  galls. 

The  price  of  galls  in  bond  varies  in  the  London  market  from  G"j.  to  S.'ijf.  a  cwt.  The  duty  is  5s.  a  cwt. 
—  [llccs's  Cyclopccdia  j  Bancrofl  on  Colours  ;  Ainslic's  Mat.  hidica,  Sjc.) 

GAMBOGE  (Fr.  Gomme  (pdle ;  Ger.  Gianmiavlt ;  It.  Gomma  fpiila  ;  haU  Gummi 
(^utkc,  Canihoyia ;  Arab.  Ossararewtmd ;  Siamese  and  Cambojan,  Romj),  a  concrete 
vegetable  juice,  or  gum  resin,  the  produce  of  the  Gdiciuia  Camhor/ia,  a  forest  tree  of  the 
genus  which  affords  the  mangostein,  the  most  ex(|uisite  fruit  of  the  E:ist.  'I'he  districts 
whiih  yield  gamboge  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gtdf  of  Siam,  between  the  latitudes  of 
10'  and  12"  north,  comprising  a  portion  of  Siam  and  the  kingdom  of  Camboja, 
whence  its  Englisli  name.  It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  ihe  bark  of  the  tree, 
from  uhieh  it  exudes,  and  is  collected  in  vessels  placed  to  receive  it.  In  tliese  it  a.ssumes 
a  firm  consistence  ;  and  being  ibrmcd  into  orbicular  masses,  or  more  frccpiently  cylindrical 
rolls,  it  is  at  once  fit  for  the  market.  It  is  of  a  brigiit  yellow  cok)ur,  op:;<ine,  brittle, 
breaks  vitreous,  has  no  smell,  and  very  little  ta.ste.  Specific  gravity  1  -22.  Wlien  Uikeii 
ir.ternally,  it  operates  as  a  most  violent  cathartic.  It  forms  a  beautiful  yellow  jjigment; 
for  which  purpose  it  is  principally  used.  The  Dutch  began  to  import  it  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  'I'he  greater  part  of  the  g.nmboge  of  commerce  first 
finds  its  way  to  Bangkok,  the  Siamese  capital,  or  to  Saigon,  the  caj)ital  of  lower  Cochin 
China;  from  these  it  is  carried  by  junks  to  Singapore,  whence  it  is  shipped  for  Europe. 
Its  jirice  at  Singapore  varies,  according  to  quality,  from  SO  to  80  dollars  per  picul. 
Dark  coloured  pieces  should  be  rejected. —  (^Crawford's  Embassy  to  Siam,  p.  425. ; 
Tlwmsnii's  C/iemistr)/.')  , 

GARNET,  GARNETS  (Fr.  Greiwts ,-  Ger.  Gravaten,  Granatstcin ;  It.  Granati t 
Lat.  Granati;  Bus.  Granatmi  humeri;  Sp.  Granadas).  There  are  two  species  of 
garnet,  the  precious  and  the  common.  The  colour  of  tlie  first  is  retl  ;  and  lience  the 
name  of  the  mineral,  from  its  sui;)xi^ed  rcsemblar.ee  to  the  flower  of  the  pomegranate: 
passes  ficm  ColiinJ.inc  red,  to  cherry  and  lircv  n  red;  conur.only  crystallised.    External 
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lustre  glistening,  internal  shining,  vitreous;  transparent,  sometimes  only  translucent; 
spt-'cific  gravity  4-08  to  4*35.  The  colour  of  the  common  garnet  is  of  various  shades  of 
brown  and  green.  Difierent  colours  often  appear  in  the  same  mass  :  translucent ;  black 
varieties  nearly  opaque :  specific  gravity  from  3 -06  to  3*75.  —  (Thomson's  Chemistry.) 
The  finest  varieties  come  from  India,  and  some  good  specimens  have  been  received  from 
Greenland.  When  large  and  free  from  flaws,  garnets  are  worth  from  2Z.  to  51.  or  61, 
and  even  more  ;  but  stones  of  this  value  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  always  in  demand. 
—  (Muwe  on  Diamontls,  §-e.  2d  ed.  p.  113.) 

GAS  COMPANIES,  the  term  usually  applied  to  designate  the  companies  or  asso- 
ciations established  in  most  large  towns  for  lighting  the  streets  and  houses  with  gas. 

Every  one  must  have  remarked  that  mast  species  of  coal,  when  ignited,  give  out  large 
quantities  of  gas,  which  burns  with  much  brilliancy,  yielding  a  great  quantity  of  light 
as  well  as  of  heat.  Dr.  Clayton  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted,  about  1736, 
to  apply  this  gas  to  the  purposes  of  artificial  illumination  ;  but  his  experiments  were 
upon  a  very  limited  scale,  and  no  farther  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  till  more  than 
half  a  century  afterwards.  At  length,  however,  INIr.  Murdoch,  of  .Soho,  instituted  a 
series  of  judicious  experiments  on  the  extrication  of  gas  from  coal ;  and,  by  his  ingenuity 
and  sagacity,  succeeded  in  establishing  one  of  the  most  capital  improvements  ever  made 
in  the  arts.  Mr.  Murdoch  found  that  the  gas  might  be  collected  in  reservoirs,  purified, 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  a  great  distance  from  the  furnace  where  it  was  generated  ;  and  that 
it  affords,  by  its  slow  combustion,  when  allowed  to  escape  through  small  orifices,  a 
beautiful  and  steady  light.  This  great  discovery,  which  places  Mr.  Murdoch  in  the 
first  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  was  first  brought  into  practice  at  Redruth, 
in  Cornwall.  In  1802,  it  was  applied  to  light  Mr.  Murdoch's  manufactory  at  Soho  ;  in 
1805,  it  was  adopted  by  Messrs.  Philips  and  Lee,  of  Manchester,  in  the  lighting  of  their 
great  cotton  mill  ;  and  is  now  employed  in  the  lighting  of  the  streets,  theatres,  and  other 
public  buildings,  factorjps,  &c.  of  all  the  considerable  towns  of  the  empire  ;  and  also  in 
most  considerable  towns  of  the  Continent  and  America. 

Gas  light  is  indebted,  for  its  rapid  diiTusion,  not  more  to  its  peculiar  softness,  clearness, 
and  unvarying  intensity,  than  to  its  comparative  cheapness.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson 
{Supp.  to  Enaj.  Brit.  art.  Gas  Liyhts),  if  we  value  the  quantity  of  light  given  by  1  lb. - 
•of  tallow  in  candles  at  Is.,  an  equal  quantity  of  light  from  coal  gas  will  not  cost  more 
than  2jf/.,  being  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  former. 

Oil  and  other  substances  have  been  used  in  furnishing  gas  for  the  purpose  of  illumin- 
ation, but  none  of  them  has  answered  so  well  as  coal.  Most  of  the  oil  gas  establishments 
have  been  abandoned. 

The  construction  of  gas  works  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  carrj-ing  of  pipes  through  the 
streets  and  into  houses,  &c.,  is  very  expensive,  and  requires  a  large  outlay  of  capital. 
Hence  most  of  the  gas  lights  in  the  different  towns  are  supplied  by  joint  stock  companies- 
Many  of  them  have  turned  out  to  be  very  profitable  concerns. 

The  subjoined  Table  contains  a  statement  of  the  most  important  particulars  connected 
•with  the  principal  gas  companies  ;  viz.  the  number  of  shares  in  each,  the  nominal  amount 
of  each  share,  the  sums  actually  p-iid  up,  the  market  jirice  of  shares,  the  dividend  payable 
on  them,  &c. —  (  From  the  Share  List  of  3Ir.  Charles  Edmonds,  liroker,  of  Change  Alley, 
Cornhill,  12th  of  October,  1833.) 


Nuniber 

.\  mount 

Price 

Dividend 

Dividends 

of  Shares. 

Names  of  Companies. 

of 
Shares. 

raid  up. 

per  Shaie. 

per  Annum. 

payable. 

£ 

£     S. 

£ 

s. 

12,000 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Chart.  Company 

50 

50    0 

m 

0 

6  per  cent. 

May,  Voy. 

5,1)00 

Ditto,  New  (London) 

50 

10    0 

10 

0 

6  per  cent. 

.Mav,  Nov. 

l,iXK) 

City  (London)               ... 

100 

100    0 

195 

0 

10  per  cent. 

Mar.  .Sept 

l.CXX) 

Ditto,  New  (London) 

100 

60    0 

120 

0 

10  per  cent. 

Mar.  Sept 

lO.WK) 

Imperial  (London) 

50 

50    0 

48 

15 

5  per  cent. 

April,  Oct 
Jan.  July. 

-(),.5(KJ/. 

Ditto  ilobentures           ... 

100 

100    0 

100 

0 

4  per  cent. 

9,0<IO 

Phoenix,  or  South  London 

50 

39    0 

43 

0 

6  per  cent 

Feb.  Aug. 

5,()(X) 

British  (London)           ... 

40 

16    0 

21 

12 

1/.  per  share. 

April,  Oct 

5,000 

Ditto  (Country) 

20 

19    0 

22 

0 

1/.  per  share. 

April,  Oct 

Ditto  debentures 

100 

. 

103 

0 

5  per  cent 

Jan.  July. 

2,000 

Independent 

30 

30    0 

45 

0 

6  per  cent 

Mar.  Sept 

4,000 

Equitable                -                -                - 

50 

25    0 

24 

0 

4  per  cent 

.\pril,  Oct 

8,200 

General  United  Gas  Light  Company 

r,o 

44    0 

41 

0 

5  per  cent  1  Mar  Sept.  1 

4,0(H) 

Imperial  Continental           -  , 

100 

51    5 

36 

0 

1/.16«.  persh.|Feb.  Aug.  | 

fiOO 

Hradford 

25 

20    0 

4.5 

0 

10  per  cent 

May. 

600 

Brentford           .... 

50 

50    0 

25 

0 

2,500 

Bath        .               -               .               - 

20 

16    0 

33  15 

10  per  cent 

Feb.  Aug. 

600 

Barnsley           .                  -                - 

10 

10    0 

10 

0 

I  Mar.  Sept  | 

704 

Birmingham               -         "     - 

50 

50    0 

110 

0 

10  per  cent 

Mar.  Se|)t 
April,  Oct 

2,400 

Birmingham  and  Staffordshire 

50 

SO    0 

100 

0 

4/.  per  ^h. 

1.5' 0 

Brighton                 -               -               - 

20 

SO    0 

14 

0 

750 

Brighton  New               -               -        - 

20 

18    0 

12 

0 

Brighton  General         -           -           - 

20 

. 

18 

0 

3 J  per  cent. 

1,312 

Blackburn                ... 

10 

10    0 

\i 

0 

5  per  cent 

4.250 

Bristol                 .... 

20 

- 

41 

u 

10  per  cent 

Feb  Aug. 
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240 
StiO 
810 
200 
180 
600 
240 
780 

600 

1,2(10 
800 
160 
201 

220 
500 
200 
200 
320 
542 
320 
120 

3,200 
600 
600 

2,500 
,10,000 

1,(K)0 
480 
240 

1,6(X) 

1,000 
144 
294 
400 
100 

1,000 
240 
550 
600 


Namea  of  CoiTipanics. 


Canterbury 

Cheltenham 

Coventry 

Derby 

Dover 

Dudley 

Exeter 

Great  Yarmouth 

Guill'ord 

Halifax 

Ipswich 

Isle  of  Thanet 

Kidderminster 

Leeds 

Leicester         • 

Lewes 

Liverpool 

Maidstone 
Newcastle-under-Line 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 

Northampton 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Paisley 

Poi)lar 

Portsea  ISiand 

Portable 

Plymouth 

Ratclift-   - 

Kochdalc  > 

Kochestcr 

Sheffield 

Shrewsbury 

Stockton 

Warwick  • 

Wakefield 

Warrington 

Wigan 

Woolwich 

Wolverhampton 

Worcester 


y\nioimt 

I'a^O 

111.. 

i          Trice 
;      jier  t^hare. 

IiiviUir.d 
Jitr  Aimuin. 

Ilvidmds 
lia>able. 

50 

T 

T 

60    0 

5  percent. 

Jan.  July. 

50 

50 

6 

75    0 

7|  per  cent 

S5 

•• 

- 

20    0 

5  jier  cent. 

50 

50 

0 

55    0 

5  per  cent. 

SO 

• 

f 

51     0 

5  per  cent. 

20 

- 

- 

£2    0 

0  per  cent. 

50 

- 

m 

70    0 

ri. 

20 

18 

0 

13    0 

Si  per  cent. 

July,  Jan. 

25 

25 

0 

23    0 

1/. 

25 

21 

0 

S6    0 

10 

- 

- 

12    0 

l?i. 

Mar.  Sept 

25 

20 

0 

22    0 

5  percent 

Jan.  July. 

50 

- 

- 

53    0 

5  iier  cent. 

100 

100 

0 

195    0 

1(7. 

50 

so 

0 

65    0 

Si.  It's. 

Jai.u.iry. 

25 

25 

0 

23    0 

4  i)er  cent. 

Jiinuarv. 

100 

100 

0 

450    0 

22/. 

I'eb.  Aiig. 

50 

so 

0 

100    0 

9  percent. 

Mar.  Sept 

25 

- 

• 

50 

- 

- 

18    0 

]/. 

20 

19 

0 

26  10 

50 

50 

0 

96    0 

8  l;er  cent. 

150 

130 

0 

50 

. 

. 

50 

. 

_ 

27    0 

SO 

53 

0 

47    0 

5  per  cent 

Jan.  July. 

100 

20 

0 

18  lOdis. 

SO 

• 

. 

70    (' 

5/.               July. 

100 

60 

0 

46    0 

4;  per  cent.   Mai.  fcti>t. 

25 

15 

0 

par 

50 

50 

0 

58    0 

3/. 

25 

18 

5 

58    0 

10  per  cent 

10 

- 

. 

12  10 

1&. 

J.-illUM-V. 

55 

• 

. 

' 

SO 

- 

. 

SO    0 

5  per  cent. 

March. 

25 

- 

. 

%  Ids. 

20 

•  ■ 

. 

29    0 

10  per  Cent. 

10 

• 

. 

50 

30 

0 

10  per  cent. 

20 

20 

0 

20    0 

20 

. 

. 

16    0 

4  tier  cent. 

GENEVA  (Du.  Genever ;  Fr.  Genitvre ;  Ger.  Gaud,  Genevcr ;  It.  Acfjva  di 
Ginepro ;  Lat.  Juniperi  aqua;  Sp.  Ayua  de  Encbro),  a  .spirit  obtained  by  (lislil;;;fioii 
from  grain,  rectified,  with  the  addition  of  juniper  hcnies.  The  latter  give  to  tlie 
qjirit  tliat  peculiar  flavour  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  and  are  also  said  to  rtr.der 
it  diuretic.  Geneva  is  a  corruption  oi  geniivre,  the  French  term  for  tlie  juniper  berry. 
By  far  the  best  geneva  is  made  in  Holland,  where  its  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a 
very  great  extent.  The  distilleries  of  Schiedam  have  long  been  famous,  and  arc  at  present 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  Schiedam  geneva  is  made  .solely  of  .spirit  obtained  from 
rye  and  barley,  flavoured  with  juniper  berries.  It  becomes  milder,  and  acquires,  as  it 
gets  old,  an  oily  flavour  disliked  by  the  Hollanders;  hence  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
"  Schiedam"  is  exported,  princijially  to  the  East  Indies.  There  are  no  fewer  than  SCO 
distilleries  in  Schiedam,  100  in  other  parts  of  Holland,  and  not  more  than  40  in  Belgium. 
The  entire  annual  produce  of  the  distillery  in  Holland  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  ankers, 
or  20,500,000  wine  gallon.s,  of  which  about  two  tliirds  are  exported.  —  {Cloet,  Description 
Geoyraphique  des  Pays  Bus,  p.  92.) 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  lias  the  destructive  effect  of  heavy  taxation  been  so  strongly  exhibited,  as  in  the- 
trade  of  geneva.  It  appears  from  the  Pari. Paper,  No.  248.  Sess.  1826,  that  during  the  10  years  ending 
with  1780,  when  the  duty  on  geneva  was  about  Ws.  the  wine  gallon,  the  average  annual  consumption  in 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  about  8(i,'jfi2  gallons.  But  in  1786,  Mr.  Pitt  roducod  the  duties  to  t^s.  a  gallon  ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  wise  and  politic  measure  was  such,  that  in  the  next  decennial  period  the  .iverajje 
imports  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  444,8pl  gallons!  I'rom  1796  to  1806,  the  duties  Huituated 
from  Is.  firf.  to  Us. ;  but  as  the  taste  for  geneva  had  been  fonne<i,  and  a-s  the  duties  on  other  s|iitits  had 
been  increased  in  about  the  same  pro]>ortion,  the  consumption  went  on  increasing,  having  been,  at  an 
average  of  the  10  years,  as  high  as  724,.;."j1  gallons  a  year.  'I'his  was  the  maximum  of  consumption.  Mr. 
Vansittart  soon  after  began  his  inauspicious  career,  and  imme<liafely  raisc<l  the  duty  from  1-ls  to  2(i.«.  Hrf. ; 
the  consequence  of  this  increase  being,  that  in  the  10  years  ending  with  18l(),  the  average  consumptiori 
amounted  to  only  272,8P8  gallons  Since  then  the  duties  have  continued  stationary,  being  at  this  moment 
22*.  6rf.  the  Imperial  gallon,  on  an  article  which  may  be  1  ought  in  bond  lor  24-.  StI.  or  2«.  6rf. !  The  duties 
on  rum  and  British  spirits  having  been  materially  reduced  during  the  last  10  years,  the  consumption  of 
geneva  has  gone  on  progressively  diminisliing,  till  it  now  amounts,  as  appears  from  the  subjoined  official 
statement,  to  no  more  than  2'.',.JC»0  gallons  ;  being  only  one  tliirty-Juurlli  jiart  of  w  Iiat  it  amounted  to  during 
the  10  ye^rs  ending  with  IWifi! 

In  Ireland,  the  ellects  of  this/</o  de  sc  system  have  been  more  injurious  than  appears  from  this  Table. 
During  the  4  years  ending  with  18( .'!,  the  books  of  the  Irish  (  ustum-house  show  tli.nt  there  were,  at  an 
average,  82,828  gallons  of  geneva  entered  for  home  consumption,  producing,  at  the  then  duty  of  Is.  3Jf/., 
39,!»2.'?/.  a  year;  whereas,  notwitlist.inding  the  vast  increase  of  pojiulation,  the  consumption  of  geneva  iii 
Ireland,  in  1H32,  w;is  only  1,40'-'  gallons,  and  the  revenue  only  1,577/. 

To  make  any  lengthened  commentary  on  such  statements  wouid  be  useless.  Our  policy,  if  we  may 
apply  this  term  to  so  revolting  a  display  of  short-sighted  rap.icity,  has  had  no  other  eflect  than  to  lessen 
the^iublic  revenue  and  enjoyments  of  the  people,  to  injure  our  trade  with  HoU.nd,  and  to  foster  and  pro- 
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mote  the  ruinous  and  destructive  practice  of  smu.^gling.  The  exorbitant  dutiQs  on  geneva,  brandy,  and 
tobacco,  ha\c  led  to  tlie  formation  of  the  coast  guard  and  the  preventive  water  puard,  costing  together 
between  4i)(;,(i0<)/.  and  .")()0,0()U/.  a  year  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  enormous  outlay,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  innumerable  jicnalties  and  punishments  to  which  he  is  exposed,  the  trade  of  the  smuggler  is  not 
put  down,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  jjcculiarly  flourishing  condition ;  and  so  it  wiU  continue,  in  despite 
of  every  thing  that  can  be  done  for  its  suppression,  till  the^e  duties  be  adequately  reduced. 

We  believe  our  pin  manufacturers  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  geneva 
to  Ills,  a  gallon.  The  lower  classes,  who  are  the  great  consumers,  prefer  English  gin  to  every  other  sti- 
mulant ;  ami  now  that  the  duties  on  juniper  berries  —  (see  Berries;  — are  reduced,  its  quality  may  be 
materially  improved.  But  nothing  would  have  so  much  influence  in  this  respect  as  the  admission  of 
gene\a  at  a  moderate  duty.  It  would  also  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  spurious  compounds  sold  under  its  name. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  importation,  &c.  of  geneva  are  similar  to  those  afifecting  Brandy  ;  which  see. 

An  Account  of  the  Ximiber  of  Gallons  (Imperial  Measure)  of  Geneva  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Kates  of  Duty  on  the  same,  and  the  entire  Nett  Produce  of  the  Duty, 
each  Year  since  ISH. 


Quantit 

es  retained  for  Home 

Hates  of  Duty  per 

C 

onsuraption 

Nett  Produce  of  Dutj  {Customs  and  Excise). 

Imi.eri.ll  Gallon  (Customs 
and  Kxcisel. 

Years. 

Oreat 
Britain. 

3  re' and. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Great  Biitaiii. 

Ireland. 

C'nited  Kingdom. 

Gt.  Brit,iin. 

Ireland. 

Imp.  Gall. 

Imp.  Gall. 

Imp.  Gall. 

:     £       s.    d 

£     s.    d. 

£       s. 

d. 

£    S.  d. 

£   s.    d. 

ISU 

149,;02 

6,072 

Ii5,374 

168,,559  13     S 

5,581  18    5 

174,141  11 

8 

1     2     6| 

0  17    3| 

1815 

124,;J08 

4.416 

128,954 

139,7i;8   13     3 

4,029    8  11 

14.3,798    2 

2 

1811! 

l()-3,97.3 

r,305 

Utt,278 

116,907  12  11 

1,359  15     8 

118,327    8 

7 

1817 

KB,+83 

2,174 

107,657 

118,837  19  10 

t,0l2  16    0 

120,850  15 

10 

1818 

113,235 

3,032 

116,287 

127,.'^^03  18  11 

2,772    3    3 

l.';0,275    2 

2 

1819 

102,523 

3,124 

105,647 

114,799  13    7 

2,7!'5    2    9 

117,594  16 

4 

I    2    7| 

1820 

105,067 

3,383 

108,450 

114,903  15    2 

2,943  17  11 

117,847  13 

1 

1821 

89,443 

3,.';24 

92,767 

100,965  15    9 

2,910    2  10 

103,905  18 

7 

1822 

88,670 

2,917 

91,587 

99,981  16    2 

2,523  14    3 

102,.i05  10 

5 

IS -'3 

82,784 

8,164 

90,948 

93,442    0    0 

7,020  14    5 

100,462  14 

S 

- 

1     2    8 

1824 

19,605 

412 

90,017 

101,089  12    3 

472    7  11 

101  ,.562    0 

2 

IS'i". 

83,7(19 

l.flOO 

84,709 

94,463    2    1 

1,145  17  11 

95,609    0 

0 

1825 

67,079 

2,081 

69,160 

75,553    5  10 

2,337  10  11 

77,890  16 

9 

1    2    6 

1    2    6 

1827 

.'50,76!) 

1,908 

52,668 

57,204  11  11 

2,147  12    6 

59,352    4 

S 

1828 

43,037 

2,2i-} 

45,260 

48,433    9    1 

2,.'-)00  11  10 

50,934    0  11 

1829 

3a,rm 

1,8+5 

37,146 

39,647  17    2 

2.075  12    6 

41,723    9 

8 

1830 

£9,006 

1,793 

30.799 

32,650    0    0 

2,018    0    0 

3-1,668    0 

0 

1831 

22,510 

1,38S 

23,898 

25,3.;2    0    0 

]..5o2    0    0 

26,894    0 

0 

1 

1S32 

20,899 

1,402 

22,301 

2.;,.-.14    0    0 

1,577    0    C 

2.5,091     0 

0 

1 

GENOA,  a  maritime  city  of  Italy,  once  the  capital  of  the  famous  republic  of  that 
name,  now  of  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
extensive  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name;  the  light-house  being  in  lat.  44^  24'  40"  N., 
Ion.  8^  52'  55"  E.  Population  80,000.  Genoa  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe. 
In  general,  the  streets  are  inconveniently  narrow  ;  but  some  of  the  principal  ones  are 
moderately  wide,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  public  buildings,  and  private  palaces 
erected  during  the  pcrioJ  of  her  prosperity.  Being  built  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  appearance  of  the  town  from  the  sea  is  most  magnificent, 
and  justifies  the  epithet  given  to  her  of  "  la  superha" 

Port. — The  harbour  is  semicircular,  the  diameter  being  about  1,000  fathoms.  It  is  artificial,  being 
fonned  by  two  gigantic  moles  having  njiposite  directions.  'I'hat  on  the  e.ast  side,  called  the  old  mole  ivtolo 
vccchio\  ))rojects  from  the  centre  of  the  city  W.  by  S.  It  is  about  260  fathoms  in  length,  and  has  a  battery 
ne.ar  its  middle.  The  new  mole  {nwlo  nuovo),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  jiort,  adjoins  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  suburb  of  S.  Pietro  d'Arena,  projecting  about  210  fathoms  from  shore  in  an  E  S.  E. 
direction.  Tlie  mole  heads  bear  from  each  other  X.  E.  by  E.  and  .S.  \V.  by  W.,  the  distance  between 
them,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  being  about  3.")0  fatlioms.  The  light-house  is  without  the 
port,  on  the  west  side,  near  the  extremity  of  a  point  of  land,  and  contiguous  to  the  bottom  of  the  new 
mole.  It  is  a  lofty  square  tower ;  and  as  it  stands  on  a  high  rock,  and  is  painted  white,  it  is  visible  in 
clear  weather  at  a  great  distance.  There  is  also  a  harbour  light  at  the  extremity  cf  the  new  mole. 
'I'here  is  no  dithculty  in  entering  the  harbour;  th,>  ground  is  clean,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water,  par- 
ticularly on  the  side  next  the  new  mole  ;  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  in  coming  from  the  west,  to  give 
the  liglit-house  point  a  good  offing.  Moderate  sized  merchantmen  commonly  anchor  inside  the  old  mole, 
contiguous  to  the  porta  franco,  or  bonded  warehouses,  having  a  hawser  made  fast  to  the  mole,  and  a« 
anchor  ahead.  Men  of  war  and  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen  may  anchor  inside  the  new  mole, 
but  they  must  not  come  too  near  the  shore  Ships  sometimes  anchor  without  the  harbour  in  from  10  to 
25  fathoms,  the  lii>ht-house  bearing  N.  i  W.,  distant  2  or  3  miles.  The  S.W.  winds  occasion  a  heavy  swell 
but  the  bottom  is  clay  and  holds  well.  Within  the  town  are  two  rather  shallow  basins  designed  for 
gallics  and  small  trading  vessels.     There  is  also  an  arsenal.  ^  • 

Money  —  Accounts  were  formerly  kejit  at  Genoa  in  lire  of  20  soldi,  each  soldo  contiining  12  denari ; 
and  money  was  divided  into  4ana(  and /«o)((// /<(inco.  But  since  the  1st  of  January,  1827,  the  ancient 
method  of  reckoning  has  ceased,  and  accounts  are  now  kept  in  lire  Italiane,  divid«»i  into  cenl-s.  The 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  new  coins  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  France  :  so  that  the  par  of  cx- 
chajige  =  24  78  lire  per  pound  sterling,  if  estimated  in  silver  ;  and  2520,  if  estimated  in  ,^old.  6  old  lire 
di  banco  are  equal  to  5  new  lire  very  nearly.  —  (.VnwwtV  rff  JiV/ArnftrfcAi'r.)  Sales  of  merchandise  con- 
tinue, however,  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  inade  in  the  old  currency.  The  prices  given  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  article  are  in  it 

The  Bank  of  Genoa,  or  of  St.  George,  was  one  of  the  most  aiicicnt  and  celebrated  banks  of  circulation 
and  deposit  in  Europe.  Until  1716,  when  the  bank  was  pillaged  by  the  Austrians,  it  was  customary  to 
make  all  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  Genoa  payable  in  banco  ;  but  since  then  they  have  generally  been 
made  payable  in  moncv  fuori  di  banco.  In  1800,  when  the  French  were  besieged  in  Genoa  by  the  Austriaiis, 
thev  took  the  treasure' of  the  bank  to  pay  their  troops.  The  establishment  has  never  recovered  from  this 
blow  ;  some  warehouses,  and  a  part  of  the  town's  revenue,  were  assigned  to  it,  but  they  yield  a  very  poor 
dividend.     It  is  no  longer  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  money. 

Wtil^lils  and  Measures.  — Tho  )iound  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  peso  sollile  =  4,891  J  English  grains,  and  the 
peso  gru.fso.  The  latter  is  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  former  :  hence  the  cantaro  of  100 lbs.  peso  sottile 
=  6989  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  and  the  cantaro  of  ICO  lbs.  peso  grosso  =  70  875  lbs.  avoirdupois.    The  latter  is 
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v.=ed  for  weighing  bulky  commodities;  the  former  is  used  in  the  weighing  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  all 
commodities  of  small  bulk. 

Corn  is  measured  by  the  mina  of  8  quarte  or  9G  gombctte;  1  mina  =  3J  Winchester  bushels  nearly. 
Salt  is  sold  by  the  moiidino  of  8  mine. 

Of  liquid  measure,  1(J()  pinte     =     1  barilla. 

2  barilli   =    1  mezzarola  =  Syj  English  wine  gallons.     The  barilla  of  oil  =  17 
English  gallons. 

Of  long  measures,  the  palmo  =:  q"25  English  inches.  Tlie  canna  is  of  3  sorts  :  the  canna  piccola,  used 
by  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  =  9  palmc,  or  875  English  inches ;  the  canna  grossa,  used  by  mer- 
chants, =  12  palmi  =:  116  7  English  inches  ;  and  the  canna  used  at  the  Custom-house  =:  10  palmi  =  97 'SS 
English  inches.    The  braccio  =  2i  palmi. 

Trade,  Sfc.  —  Genoa  is  the  entrepot  of  .1  large  extent  of  country ;  and  her  commerce, 
though  inferior  to  what  it  once  was,  is  very  considerable,  and  has  latterly  been  increasing. 
She  is  a  free  port ;  that  is,  a  port  where  goods  may  be  warehoused  and  exported  free  of 
duty.  The  exports  consist  partly  of  tlie  raw  products  of  the  adjacent  country,  such  as 
olive  oil  (an  article  of  great  value  and  importance),  rice,  fruits,  cheese,  rags,  steel,  argol, 
&c.  ;  partly  of  the  products  of  her  manufacturing  industry,  such  as  silks,  damasks,  and 
velvets  (for  the  production  of  wliich  she  has  been  long  famous),  thrown  silk,  paper,  soap, 
works  in  marble,  alabaster,  coral,  &c.  ;  the  printed  cottons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  other 
products  of  that  country  and  of  the  western  parts  of  Lorabardy,  intended  for  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  Levant ;  and  partly  of  the  various  foreign  products  brought  by  sea, 
and  placed  in  porta  franco.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  ; 
cotton  wool,  mostly  from  Egypt ;  corn  from  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  and  Barbary  ;  sugar, 
salted  fish,  spices,  cofibc,  cochineal,  indigo,  hides,  iron,  and  naval  stores  from  the  Baltic ; 
hardware  and  tin  plates  from  England  ;  woo],  tobacco,  lead  (principally  from  Spain), 
wax,  &c.  Corn,  barilla,  Gallipoli  oil,  cotton,  valonia,  sponge,  galls,  and  other  products 
of  the  countries  adjoining  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  the  Levant,  &c.,  may  in  general  be  had 
here,  though  not  in  so  great  abundance  as  at  Lcigliorn.  The  various  duties  and  Custom- 
house fees  formerly  charged  on  the  transit  of  goods  through  Genoa  and  the  Sardinian 
territories  have  recently  been  abolished.  This  will  have  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the 
trade  of  this  port,  particularly  as  regards  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  for  Switzerland 
and  Milan,  as  well  as  of  the  different  descriptions  of  colonial  produce. 

Statement  of  tlie  Principal  Articles  of  Raw  Produce  exported  from  Genoa,  with  their  Prices  there  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1833,  in  Porto  franco  (liond),  in  Italian  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures,  and  free  on 
Board  in  English  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures.  —  (From  the  Circular  of  Grants,  Jia(fuur,  and  Co.) 


Exports. 

Genoa  Kates 

in 
Porto  ftanco. 

Price  inEn 

Money, 

Weij<ht!„ti 

board 

glish 

nd 
eeon 

Eiqiorls. 

Genoa  Rates 

in 
Port*  franco. 

Pri(  e  in  EngUsJi 

Woiicv,  and 

Weights,  free  on 

board. 

r.lt. 

L.  s.   rf. 

L.  t. 

rf. 

Almond;,  sweet,  Sicily,  liv. 

64    to     0 

100 

3    S  10 

cwt- 

Oil,  Genoa,  sui>erfine     liv. 

101    to  106 

brl. 

55  19 

2 

tun  of 

Arijol,  wliite        -      ' 

46    _   48 

150 

1   15    2 

fine              - 

88    — 

90 

__ 

45  16 

3 

236 

red  i^.irbk-d             -  — 

42    —    44 

__ 

1   12    3 

_ 

middling 

Uallipoli,  Sicily,  and 

76  — 

80 



40  14 

5 

0.  gaU 

Barilla,'Sicili.-m           -  — 

14—0 



0  10    4 

... 

Urims^>ne,  rough         -  — 

7J-     8 



5    7    7 

toa 

Levant        -       -  — 

61    — 

62 



29    7 

9 

_ 

roll               -           

13    —    14 

„ 

9    8    3 

Opium 

15    — 

16 

111. 

0  14 

3 

lb. 

K'anlharides          -        -  — 

7  -    ri 

1 

0    6  10 

ibT 

Pap  r,  Floretta,  14  lbs.  — 

7   — 

^1 

'4 

p.  nn. 

0    4 

II 

rm.of 

fcheesi-,  I'armcsan        -  — 
k:otloii,  MalA       .        .  — 

150    _  160 

l.-iO 

0    0  11-8 

Media,  14  lbs.        -  — 

5   — 

if  475 

0    3 

6 

475 

105    —109 



0    0    7-9 



Almasso,  161bs.    -  — 

84- 

sheets 

0    6 

3 

sheets 

Cream  of  tartar            -  soJ!, 

10    —    u 

1 

2  19    7 

cwt. 

Quicksilver            -        sols 

42    - 

0 

lb: 

0    2 

Oi'b.        1 

K:>sence  of  iK-rgamot       liv. 

Si  —     9 

0    8    9 

lb. 

Kiw,  I.umbardy           -  liv. 

20    - 

21 

1501b. 

0  15 

11 'cwt. 

I'^mon          -           -  — 

7-0 



0    6  10 



Salllower,  new             -  sols 

.16   - 

0 

lb. 

0    1 

211b. 

orange            -        -  — 

4J  -     5 

— 

0    4  1] 

Saffron            -             -  liv. 

.•«    — 

30 



1   12 

4|    - 

Galls,  Turkey,b'ue        wU 

25  —    26 

_ 

6  13     1 

cwl. 

Soap,  white         -        -  — 

46   - 

4.S 

1501b. 

1  15 

ucwt. 

in  sorts           -         -  — 

U    —    12 



3     1     5 

marbled         -       -  - 

4t    — 

46 



1   13 

7     

(jum  .Araliic,  picked    -  — 

34   —    44 



11     3    8 



.Shumac,  Sicily             

22    — 

0 

22.'jlb. 

0  10 

9      - 

in  sorts           -        .  — 

16—20 



5    1    8 

_ 

Sponges,  fine  and  super.  — 

4     — 

6 

lb. 

0    5 

4  Ih. 

Hemp,  liolofiiia,  dressed. 

Sl««l,  Milan,  No.      00.  — 

29    — 

31 

1501b. 

1     2 

6  cwt. 

1st           -            .  Uv. 

75   _    76 

150 

51    1     7 

ton 

No.        0.  — 

29   — 

31 

1     2 

« 



M        .           . 

70  —    71 

.'A3  10    5 

No.  1  and  2.  — 

27    — 

0 



0  19 

7 



garden           -         .  — 

4.S    —     0 



.■M    3     1 



Tallow             -           -  — 

60   — 

62 

. 

1   15 

7 



cordage,  1st            

.■Vi    —   40 



2.S    9    3 

_ 

Valonia           -              -  — 

10   — 

18 

__ 

0  12 

9 

._ 

2d        .        .        .  — 

3^;    57 

26    6    7 
26    6    7 

Pie«lmont,  1st         -  — 

36    —   .^7 

~ 

Grain,    wheat.   Black 

Liquorice  paste,  Calabria- 

i6    —   37 

ioo 

2  18  10 

cwt. 

Sea,  soft      •       -  — 

20   — 

23 

mina 

2     1 

7  quart  1 
7  Imn.  i 

Sicilian           -        .  — 

44—45 



2    3    5 

ditto,  hard             -  — 

22i_ 

23 

2     1 

Ijnseed             .             -  

14-0 

150 

1   19    2 

qr. 

Beans,  Alexandria, 

Aladdei  roots,  Cyprus, 

new            -         -  — 

13  — 

0 



1     3 

6 



arid  Smyrna    -     sols 

7J-     8 
-J-      S 

I 

2     1     2 

cwt. 

old        -               -  — 

11    — 

0 



0  19 

lu 



Tripoli           -        ._ 



S    1     2 

Com,  Indian       -       -  — 

14    — 

18 



'  1    12 

6 

__ 

Manna  m  flakes           -  — " 

60    —    SO 



0    3    8 

IbT 

in  sortii,  (ieraci      -  — ' 

29-30 

— 

0     1     4 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  some  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Colonial  and  other  Raw  Produce  im- 
ported into  Genoa  in  1830,  1831,  183g,  with  the  Stocks  on  Hand  on  the  1st  of  January,  1832  and  1833. 


Articles  imported. 

Cocoa,  all  quals.  bgs. 
Coflee,  ilitlo  tons 
Ccllon,  ditto  bales 
CJochineal  .  lbs. 
Fish,  Codfish,  quint. 

Stockfish        — 

Pilchards,  lihds. 

Herrings     barls. 

Hides,  driwl  and  dry 

salted        -  numb. 

Indi^o,Bengal,  case . 

Spanish  serons 
I-ead  .       plgsl 


13,500 
1 ,996 
8,370 
l-V-ioo 
.%,900 
20,800 
2,550 
5, 1 00 1 

118,400 


Stock,     Stock, 
1831.    1832.  1st  .Tan.  1st  Jan. 
1832.       1833. 


8,.'iO0| 

1 ,330 
1. 1,700 
29,000 

I.SOO 
15.900 

3,050 
450 


5,200 
2,930 
10,600 
75,000 
.'.4,000 
22,000 
.0,200 
690 

)  86,400 
>\  64U 
i|  762 
I2I,.'>00 


5,100 

390 

1,070 

16,200 


3,200 

I. SO 

1,120 

7,000 


Articles  Imported. 


Spices,  Pepper     lbs. 

Pimento    •     — 

Ca&.ia  lif^nca,  ca. 

ditto    •    mat: 

Sugar*,  loaves,  cask: 
crushed         — 
Ilavannah,  bx.s. 
llr.ir.il  cases 

ditto    '      li.igs 
E.  India 


2,050  ,oooi! 
132,000  I 

790 
1,100 

.110 
2,780 
8, '-'00 
6,110 
4,900 
2,500 
4,57 
4,950 


Stock, 

Stork.  1 

1831. 

1832. 

lBtJan.]l8tJanJ 

900,000 

18,32.  1  18.13. 1 

1,500,000 

.    . 

.16,000 

1 45,000 

150,00(J 

.    . 

95,000 

820 

-    - 

40 

175 

85 

30 

45 

2,080 

2,850 

150 

310 

1  3/jOO 

15,fiou 

2,1.50 

4/,00 

6,100 

4,8oi: 

880 

fi.liyO 

1  1  ..Mio 

2,100 

2,500 

12,200 

21,000 

2,400 

4,500 

490 

470 

2,soo 

6,500 

85U 

1.7001 

2  Q  4 
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Tar«,  —  Those  of  usage  are, —  on  cotton,  fish,  tallow,  and 
Talonea,  4  per  cent. ;  hemp,  1  per  cent. ;  wood,  1 1 G  for  I  ui>  Ilis.; 
almonds,  wax,  and  galls,  104  for  100  lbs. ;  ginger,  112  fur 
ilOUlhs.;  sugar  in  loaves,  V  percent.;  raw  silk,  1  ounce  i»L'r  lb. 
'Alum,  argol,  anchovies,  barilla,  brandy,  flour,  iron,  lead,  salt- 
petre, figs,  hides,  pepper,  junii)er  berries,  pumice  stone,  r.igs, 
raisins,  rice,  cream  ol  tartar,  essences.  Quicksilver,  shumac, 
jteel,  and  soap,  have  no  tare ;  for  all  otner  articles  sold  by 
■weight,  1 U6  lbs.  are  given  for  every  1 00  lbs. 

'rheloss  of  weight  on  importations  from  the  lilaco  of  growth, 
partly  arising  from  ditttirence  of  tare,  varies  as  follows  :  — 


Per  cent. 
Sugar  In  chests  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  loses    I  to   .T 1  taking  3i 
bags,  ditto  ■  -  -    3—    4(_arrobasas 

che>ts  from  Pernanibuco        -        -    4  —   G  (equal  to  1 
chests  firom  Baliia  -  .   6  —  lu  Jcwt.  Eng. 

boxes  from  Havannah  and  Cuba     -    4 —    C7...i..„_ii 
muscovado  in  casks  from  Cuba  and  Porto  ;  ,.■,,"*'    * 

Rico  -  -  -12— isi"""- 

Importations  fj-ora  other  quarters  where  the  tares  allowed  are 
on  a  par  with  those  of  (Jenoa,  generally  render  full  weight; 
Havannah  bos  sugars  from  the  Uuited  States  render  1  to  2  per 
I  cent,  more  than  full  weight. 

Navigation,  S/c.  —  In  1831,  there  entered  the  difTerent  ports  of  the  Sardinian  states,  3,704  sliips ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  these  must  have  been  small  coasting  vessels,  as  their  aggregate  burden  did  not  exceed 
331,'217  tons.  If  we  deduct  about  a  third  for  Sardinia,  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  remainder 
must  have  entered  and  cleared  out  at  Genoa  —  (Archives  du  Commerce,  torn.  ii.  p.  39.)  —  In  J832,  S4  Bri- 
tish ships,  of  the  burden  of  13,478  tons,  arrived  at  Genoa* —  [Pari.  Paper,  No.  75t).  Sess.  1833.) 

GENTIAN  (Ger.  Enzian ;  Fr.  Gmtiane ;  It.  Genziana ;  Sp.  Jenciana ;  Ru-S. 
Enzian ;  IjoX.  Gentiana),  the  roots  of  two  alpine  plants,  Gendaia  luten  and  Gentiana 
purpurea,  found  growing  in  Switzerland  and  Austria,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  North  America.  Those  brought  to  this  country  come  from  Germany.  They  are  in 
pieces  of  various  lengths  and  thickness,  twisted,  wrinkled  on  the  outside,  and  covered  with 
a  brownish  grey  cuticle.  They  have  no  particular  odour ;  and  the  taste  is  intensely 
bitter,  without  being  nauseous.  —  (  Thomson  s  Dispensatory. ) 

GHEE.      See  Butter. 

GIBRALTAR,  a  famous  fortress  near  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Spain,  and 
contiguous  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  joining  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  36-  6'  30"  N.,  Ion.  5°  21'  12'  W.  It  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  a  rocky  mountain  or  promontory,  the  Mons  CaJpc  of  the  ancients, 
projecting  into  the  sea,  in  a  southerly  direction,  about  3  miles,  being  from  ^  to  f  of  a 
mile  in  width.  The  southernmast  e-^tremity  of  the  rock  is  called  Europa  Point.  Its 
northern  side,  fronting  the  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  Spain,  is  almost  perpendi- 
cular, and  wholly  inaccessible ;  the  east  and  south  sides  are  so  rugged  and  precipitous, 
as  to  render  any  attack  upon  them,  even  if  they  were  not  fortified,  next  to  impossible  j 
so  that  it  is  only  on  the  west  side,  fronting  the  bay,  where  the  rock  declines  to  the 
sea  and  the  town  is  built,  that  it  can  be  attacked  with  the  least  chance  of  success. 
Here,  however,  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  batteries,  are 
such,  that  the  fortress  seems  to  be  impregnable,  even  though  attacked  by  an  enemy  having 
the  command  of  the  sea.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englisli  in  1704,  but  the  fortifications 
were  then  very  inferior  to  what  they  are  at  present.  To'wards  the  end  of  the  American 
■war,  it  was  attacked  by  a  most  formidable  armament  fitted  out  jomtly  by  Spain  and 
France  ;  but  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  bravery  of  the  garrison,  defeated  all  the 
efforts  of  the  combined  powers.  Population  about  1 7,000,  exclusive  of  the  troops, 
which  usually  amount,  in  time  of  peace,  to  from  3,000  to  4,000. 

The  bay  of  Gibraltar  is  spacious  ;  and,  being  protected  from  all  the  more  dangerous 
winds,  affords  a  convenient  station  for  ships.  Two  moles  have  been  constructed  at  a 
vast  expense,  for  the  protection  of  the  shipping.  The  old  mole  projects  from  the  north 
end  of  tlie  town,  N.  W.  by  N.,  1,100  feet  into  the  sea  :  the  new  nvale  is  l-i  mile  more  to 
the  south,  extending  outwards  about  700  feet ;  it  has  an  elbow  formed  by  the  .shore,  and 
in  winter  large  vessels  anchor  inside ;  the  farthest  out  in  from  S  to  6  fathoms.  The  plan 
ci\  the  opposite  page  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  position  of  Gibraltar,  as  well  as  of  the 
Straits,  than  could  be  derived  from  any  description.  It  is  taken  from  Captain  Smyth's 
beautiful  chart  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Trade,  Political  Importance,  Sfc.  —  Gibraltar  is  of  considerable  conserjuencc  as  a  com- 
mercial station.  Being  a  free  port,  subject  to  no  duties  and  few  restrictions,  it  is  a  con- 
venient entrepot  for  the  Englisli  and  other  foreign  goods  destined  for  the  supply  of  the 
contiguous  Spanish  and  African  ])rovinces.  In  this  respect,  however,  it  has  greatly  fallen 
off.  This  has  been  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes:  partly,  and  ])riiicii)ally  perhaps,  to  the 
insecurity  and  apprehension  occasioned  by  the  fear  of  pestilential  diseases,  the  place 
never  having  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  dreadful  contagion  by  which  it  was  visited 
in  1804  ;  partly  to  large  quantities  of  those  goods  being  now  kej)t  at  Malta  and  Genoa, 
that  were  formerly  kept  at  Gibraltar  ;  and,  more  recently,  to  the  making  of  Cadiz  a  tree 
port.  This  measure  has,  however,  been  revoked ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  Gibraltar  will  ever  again  be  of  much  importance  as  a  trading  station.  In 
1831,  the  declared  value  of  the  various  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  ex- 
ported to  Gibraltar,  was  367,285/.;  the  official  value  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
ducts exported  to  it  during  tlie  same  year  being  121,342/.  The  trade  with  Gibraltar,  or 
any  British  dependency  in  the  Mediterranean,  may  be  regulated  by  an  order  in  council ; 
and  any  goods  imported  or  exported  contrary  to  such  order  shall  be  forfeited,  together 
with  the  ship  importing  or  exporting  the  same.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  114.   §  73.) 

•  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  the  correct  reading,  'he  title  to  the  .iccount  being  drawn  up  in  so  slorcnly 
a  w.iy,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  means  thai  6i  ships  arrived  and  84  departed,  or  that  42  arrived 
i.nd  4i  dq-arted 
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Jleferences  to  Plan.  —  A,  point  and  lipht-housc  of  Tariffa,  in  lat.  36°  0'  SO'  K,  Ion.  5°  Sr>'  15"  W. 
The  light-house  was  erected  in  1S13,  and  the  light  revolves.  B,  Cabrita  Point.  C,  Europa  Point,  the 
extremity  of  the  rock  of  fJiliraltar.  1),  town  and  fortress  of  Ceuta,  on  tlic  African  coast.  K,  Little 
Ceuta  Bay.  V,  Point  I.enna.  G,  Point  Circs.  The  soundings  and  the  direction  of  the  cui rents  are 
marked  in  the  chart.     Variation  in  the  Straits,  22°.31'. 


The  real  value  of  Gibraltar  to  Great  Britain  con.sists  in  its  importance  in  a  military 
and  naval  point  of  view  ;  in  its  being,  in  fact,  the  key  of  tlic  ]\Ieditcrranean  ;  and  in  its 
affording  a  convenient  and  secure  station  for  tlic  outfit,  refreshment,  repair,  and  ac- 
commodation of  our  sbi])s  of  war  and  mereliantnien.  The  revenue  collected  in  the  town 
amounts  to  from  f;0,000/.  to  40,000/.,  which  is  about  .sullieient  to  defray  tlie  public  civil 
expenditure  of  tlic  place.  The  expense  annually  incurred  in  Great  15rifain  on  account 
of  tlie  garrison,  in  time  of  jicace,  amounts  to  about  200,000/.  —  a  small  stim  compared 
with  the  important  political  and  commercial  advantages  it  is  the  means  of  securing. 

Mortet/.— The  cfTectivc  or  hard  dollar  =  4.«.  4<f. ;  the  current  dollar  being  estimated  at  S  hard  dollars 
=  2i  l()srf.  Kcals  and  quartos  of  both  hard  and  current  dollars  are  the  same,  being,  the  former  ::;  4i(/.. 
and  the  latter  =  l-^rrf.  >         <=.  3    . 

Accounts  arc  kejt  in  current  dollars  (rcfos;,  divided  i-.ito  8  reals  cf  16  (juartos  each  ;  12  reals  currency 
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make  a  cob  or  hard  doUar,  by  which  goods  are  bought  and  sold ;  and  3  of  these  reals  are  considered  equal 
to  5  Spanish  reals  velloii. 

Gibraltar  draws  on  London  in  effective  dollars  of  12  reals,  and  London  on  Gibraltar  in  current  dollars 
of  8  reals. 

The  exchange  of  Gibraltar  on  Cadiz,  and  other  cities  of  Spain,  is  in  hard  dollars  at  a  percentage,  wliich 
varies  considerably,  and  mostly  in  favour  of  Gibraltar. 

Jl'cig/its  and  Measures  are  those  of  England,  exceiiting  the  arroba  =  23  lbs.  Englisli :  grain  is  sold  by 
the  fanega,  5  of  which  make  1  Winchester  quarter ;  wine  is  sold  by  the  gallon,  VJ()  of  which  are  equal  to 
li.i'Ji  English  wine  gallons. —  (See  Papers  laid  before  Finance  Committee ;  Edinburgh Ganettcer ;  Inglis's 
Spain  in  1830,  voL  ii.  p.  169.  &a) 

GILD,  OR  GUILD,  a  company  of  merchants  or  manufacturers,  whence  the  halls  of 
such  companies  are  denominated  Gild  or  Guild  Halls. 

GILL,  a'measure  of  capacity.     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

GIN.  English  geneva,  or  gin,  is  made  of  spirit  obtained  from  oats,  barley,  or  malt, 
rectified,  or  redistilled,  with  the  addition  of  juniper  berries,  oil  of  tuqientine,  &c.  All 
spirits  manufactured  in  England,  and  most  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  spirits  imported  into 
England,  are  subjected  to  the  process  of  rectification.  English  gin  is  said  to  be  one  of 
tlie  most  wholesome  spirits.  —  (See  Spirits.) 

GINGER  (Ger.  Ingwer ;  Du.  Gember ;  Fr.  Gingenxbre ;  It.  Zenzero ;  Sp.  Jenjihre, 
Agengihre ;  Rus.  Inhir ;  Lat.  Zingiber;  Pers.  Zungebeel ;  Arab.  Zj/i^retee/),  the  roots  of 
a  plant  (^Amomum  Zingiber),  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  China,  but  which  was  early 
carried  to  and  succeeds  very  well  in  the  West  Indies.  After  the  roots  are  dug,  the  best 
are  selected,  ^craped,  washed,  and  dried  in  the  sun  with  great  care.  This  is  called  ic/iife 
ginger ;  while  the  inferior  roots,  v.'hich  are  scalded  in  boiling  water  before  being  dried, 
are  denominated  black  ginger.  Preserved  ginger  is  made  by  scalding  the  green  roots,  or 
the  roots  taken  up  when  they  are  young  and  full  of  sap,  till  they  are  tender ;  then  peel- 
in"-  them  in  cold  water,  and  putting  them  into  a  thin  syrup,  from  which  they  are  shifted 
into  the  jars  in  wliich  they  come  to  us,  and  a  rich  syrup  poured  over  them.  Dried 
n-inger  has  a  pungent  aromatic  odour,  and  a  hot,  biting  taste.  It  is  imported  in  bags,  each 
containing  about  a  cwt.  The  white  brings  the  highest  price,  being  more  pungent  and 
better  flavoured.  The  external  characters  of  goodness  in  both  sorts  of  dried  ginger  are, 
soundness,  or  the  being  free  from  worm  holes,  heaviness,  and  firmness ;  the  pieces  that  are 
small,  light,  and  soft,  or  very  friable  and  fibrous,  should  be  rejected.  The  best  preserved 
gin"-er  is  nearly  translucent ;  it  .should  be  chosen  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  ;  rejecting 
that  which  is  dark-coloured,  fibrous,  or  stringy.  —  (Milhurn's  Orient.  Commerce;  T/iom- 
son^s  Dispcnsatorg.) 

'  The  consumption  of  ginger  is  but  trifling,  not  exceeding  5,000  cwt  a  year.  This  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  oppressive  duties  with  which  it  is  burdened,  they  being  no  less  than  '■2J.  13j.  a  cwt.  on 
foreign  ginger,  and  lis.  on  that  brought  from  a  liritish  possession.  The  revenue  derived  from  it  is 
about  3  &0/.  a  year  ;  a  sum  which  might  be  doubled  by  reducing  the  duties  on  all  dp.x:riptions  of  finger 
to  7,?.  a'cwt  Of  5,315  cwt.  of  ginger  imiwrted  in  1831,  'v"!  came  from  the  British  West  Indies,  819  from 
the  E;ist  India  Company's  ))ossessions  and  Ceylon,  807  from  the  Netherlands,  and  lOrt  from  Western 
Africa. 

GINSENG  (Du.  Ginseng,  Ginscm ;  Fr.  Ginseng;  Ger.  Krajlwerzcl,  Ginseng;  It. 
Ginscnq  ;  Sp.  Jinscng  ;  Chin.  Vans.jm  ;  Tart.  OrAoirt),  the  root  of  a  .small  plant  (Punfl* 
qui nqtie folium  Lin.),  growing  in  Cliina,  Tartary,  and  several  parts  of  North  America. 
The  latter  is  what  we  generally  see  in  England,  and  is  an  article  of  trade  to  China, 
which  is  its  only  market.  Large  quantities  were  formerly  exported  from  this  country  ; 
but  it  is  now  carried  direct  to  China  by  the  Americans.  It  is  sometimes  exported  crude, 
and  sometimes  cured  or  clarified.  Within  these  few  years,  it  has  been  discovered  in  tlic 
Ilimalava  mountains,  and  small  quantities  have  been  thence  sent  to  Canton  ;  but  the 
speculation  has  not  succeeded.  It  is  only  about  30  years  since  it  began  to  be  sent  from 
America  to  Cliina.  Previously  to  the  present  century,  the  Chinese  drew  their  supplies 
from  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  and  the  root  brought  an  exorbitant  price.  Crude  ginseng 
now  sells  in  the  Canton  market  at  from  GO  to  70  dollars  per  picul,  and  prepared  at  from 
70  to  SO  dollars.  In  1832,  there  were  sent  from  the  United  States  to  China,  407,067  lbs. 
of  ginseng,  valued  at  99,30.'}  dollars.  — (^Private  information.) 

GL.\SS  (Ger.  and  Du.  Glas ;  Fr.  Viire,  Verre ;  It.  Vetro ;  Sp.  Vidrio ;  Rus.  SteMo; 
Lat.  Vitrum),  a  transparent,  brittle,  factitious  body.  It  is  formed  by  mixing  together 
some  sort  of  siliceous  earth,  as  fine  sand,  or  pounded  flint,  with  an  alkali,  such  as  soda, 
potash,  or  pcarjash,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  strong  heat.  By  this  means  they  are 
melted  into  a  transparent,  soft,  tenacious  ma.ss,  that  may,  when  hot,  be  formed  into  tliin 
))latos,  bent  and  shaped  in  every  possil)le  way.  When  cool,  it  becomes  brittle,  and  is 
denominated  ghtss.  Litharge,  niinium,  borax,  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  &c._  are 
sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to 
be  ajiplied. 

The  kinds  of  glass,  and  their  ingredients,  are  stated  by  Dr.  Ure  as  follows :  — 

"  There  are  5  dKtinct  VintU  of  plass  at  present  mannfac-  1  "  1.  Fr„il  Chiit,  m  nann«J  bocjuse  the  silircous  inBrrflent 

Hired-    -  I    Flint  L-la.«^  or  kI.tS'!  of  lead  ;  '2.  Plate  Rla.^^,  or  (jl.iis  was  orisinallv  employed  in  the  form  of  pruund  (lints.     It  It 

cfimresoda;  .^.  Crowii  E'a-«=.  the  liest  window  );la.«:  4.  Uroad  I  now  made  of  the  foUowing  composition  : — 
B  aas,  a  course  window  glass ;  5.  Bottle,  or  coarse  green  glass.  I 
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Purified  Lynn  sand       -  -       100  parts. 

litharge,  or  red  lead       -  -         (JO    — 

Purified  peariash  -  •         30    — 

'  To  correct  the  preen  colour  derived  from  combustible 

itter,  or  oxide  of  iron,  a  little  black  oxide  of  manganese  is 

addedt  and  sometimes  nitre  and  arsenic.    The  fusion  is  ac- 
complished usually  in  about  30  hours. 

*'  S*.  PliUe  GliuB.  —  Good  carbonate  of  soda,  procured  by  de- 
comp<»ing  common  salt  with  pearlash,  is  employed  as  the 
flux.    The  proportion  of  the  materials  is  — 

Pure  sand  -  -       43-0 

Dry  subcarbonate  of  soda  -        25'5 

Pure  quicklime        -  -         4*0 

Nitre       -  -  -         15 

Broken  plate  glass        -  -        25-0 lOO'O. 

About  70  parts  of  good  plate  glass  may  be  run  olf  from  these 
materials. 

••  3.  Cronm,  or  jiiie  Window  Glass.  —  This  is  made  of  sand 
vitrified  by  the  impure  barilla  manufactured  by  incineration 


of  sea  -we^d  on  the  Scotch  and  Irish  sb.ores.    The  most  ap 

proved  composition  is  — 

By  Measure.       By  Weight. 
Fine  sand  purified  -  .     5  •  200 

Best  kelp  ground        -  -    11  -  330 

**  4.  Broad  Glass,  —  This  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  soap- 
boilers' waste,  kelp,  and  sand.  The  first  ingredient  consists  of 
lime  used  for  rendering  the  alkali  of  the  soap-boiler  caustic, 
the  insoluble  matter  of  his  kelp  or  barilla,  and  a  quantity  of 
salt  and  water,  all  in  a  p.^.sty  state.  The  proportions  neces- 
sarily vary-.  2  of  the  waste,  1  of  kelp,  and  1  of  sand,  form  a 
pretty  good  broad  glass.  They  are  mixed  together,  dried,  and 
fritted. 

**  5.  Dottle  Glass  is  the  coarsest  kind.  It  is  made  of  soapers' 
waste  and  river  sand,  in  proportions  which  practice  must  deter- 
mine according  to  the  quantity  of  the  waste  ;  some  soap- 
boilers extracting  more  saline  matter,  and  others  less,  from 
their  kelps.  Common  sand  and  lime,  with  a  little  common 
clay  and  sea  salt,  form  a  cheap  mixture  for  bottle  glass," 


1.  Historical  N^otices  with  respect  (o  Glass,  —  The  manufacture  of  glass  is  one  of  the 
very  highest  beauty  and  utility.  It  is  most  probable  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  won- 
derful art,  as  we  are  for  the  gift  of  letters,  to  the  Phoenicians.  According  to  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat.  lib.'xxxvi.  c.  26.),  glass  had  been  made  for  many  ages,  of  sand  found  near  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Belus  in  Phoenicia.  "  The  report,"  says  he,  "  is,  that  tlie  crew 
of  a  merchant  ship  laden  with  nitre  (fossil  alkali)  having  used  some  pieces  of  it  to  sup- 
port the  kettles  placed  on  the  fires  they  had  made  on  the  sand,  were  surprised  to  see 
pieces  formed  of  a  translucent  substance,  or  glass.  This  was  a  sufficient  hint  for  the 
manufacture.  Ingenuity  {astuta  et  ingeniosa  solertia)  was  immediately  at  work,  to  im- 
prove the  process  thus  happily  suggested.  Hence  the  niagnetical  stone  came  to  be  added, 
from  an  ide^  that  it  contained  not  only  iron,  but  glass.  They  also  used  clear  pebbles, 
shells,  and  fossil  sand.  Indian  glass  is  said  to  be  formed  of  native  crystal,  and 
is  on  that  account  superior  to  every  other.*  Phoenician  glass  is  prepared  with  light  dry 
wood,  to  which  copper  and  nitre  arc  added,  the  last  being  principally  brought  from  Ophir. 
It  is  occasionally  tinged  with  different  colours.  Sometimes  it  is  brought  to  the  desired 
shape  by  being  blown,  sometimes  by  being  ground  on  a  lathe,  and  sometimes  it  is  embossed 
like  silver."  Sidon,  he  adds,  is  famous  for  this  manufacture.  It  was  there  that  mirrors^ 
were  first  invented.  In  Pliny's  time,  glass  was  made  in  Italy,  of  fine  sand  on  the  shore 
between  Cumae  and  the  Lucrine  bay. 

Glass  was  manufactured  at  Rome  into  various  articles  of  convenience  and  ornament. 
Pliny  mentions  that  Nero  gave  6,000  sesterces  (50,000/.  according  to  the  ordinary  method 
of  reckoning)  for  two  glass  cups,  each  having  two  handles!  These,  however,  must  have 
been  of  an  immense  size  and  of  exquisite  workmanship ;  for  glass  was  then  in  common 
use  for  drinking  vessels,  and  was  used  even  in  the  form  of  bottles  in  which  to  keep  wine. 

—  (Mart.  Epic/,  lib.  ii.  22.  40.,  and  lib.  iv.  86.) 

There  is  no  authentic  evidence  of  glass  being  used  in  windows  previously  to  the  tbira 
or  fourth  century;  and  then,  and  for  long  after,  it  was  used  only  in  churches  and  other 
public  buildings.  In  this  country,  even  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of  th.c  sixteenth 
century,  glass  was  very  rarely  met  with.  In  a  survey  of  Alnwick  Castle,  made  in 
1,573,  it  is  stated —  "  And,  because  tlirowe  extreme  winds,  the  glassc  of  the  windowes 
of  this  and  other  my  lord's  castles  and  houses  here  in  the  country  dooth  decay  and 
waste,  yt  were  good  the  whole  leights  of  everie  windowe,  at  the  departure  of  his 
lordshippe  from  lyinge  at  any  of  his  said  castels,  and  houses,  and  dowring  the  tyme  of 
his  lordship's  absence,  or  otlicrs  lyinge  in  them,  were  taken  doiine  and  lade  up  in  safety  : 
And  at  sooche  time  as  ather  his  lordsliippe  or  anie  other  sholde  lye  at  anie  of  the  said 
places,  the  same  might  then  be  set  uppe  of  newc,  with  sm.ile  charges,  whereas  now  the 
decaye  thereof  shall  be  verie  costlie  and  chargeable  to  be  lepayred."  —  (Xcr/li.  Hous/i. 
Book,  xvii.)  Sir  F.  M.  Edan  thinks  it  probable  that  glass  windows  were  not  introduced 
into  farmhouses  in  England  much  before  the  reign  of  James  I.  They  are  mentioned 
in  a  lease  in  1615,  in  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  In  Scotland,  however,  as  late  as  1661,  tlie 
windows  of  ordinary  country  houses  were  not  glazed,  and  only  the  upper  parts  of 
even  those  in  the  king's  palaces  had  glass  ;  the  lower  ones  having  two  wooden  shutters, 
to  open  at  pleasure,  and  admit  tlie  fresh  air.  From  a  passage  in  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  it  may  be  inferred  that  glass  was  introduced  into  country  houses  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  lie  says,  —  "  Of  old  time,"  (meaning,  probal)ly,  the  beginning  of  the 
century,)  "  our  counfiic' houses  instead  of  glasse  did  use  much  lattise,  and  that  made 
either  of  wicker  or  fine  rifts  of  okc  in  checkerwise.  I  read  also  that  some  of  the  better 
sort,  in  and  before  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  did  make  panels  of  borne  instead  of  glasse, 
and  fix  them  in  wooden  calhies  (casements)  ;  but  as  borne  in  windowes  is  now  (1584)  quite 
laid  downe  in  everie  place,  so  our  laltises  are  also  growne  into  disuse,  because  glasse  is 

'  *  If  this  be  a  correct  description  of  the  glass  of  India  in  the  age  of  Pliny,  it  has  since  fallen  ofT  very 
\''uch ;  Indian  pl.tss  being  now  al)Out  the  very  worst  that  is  made.  At  present,  the  Hindoos  manufacture 
•T  of  fragments  of  broken  glass,  quartz  sand,  and  impure  soda, — an  article  found  native  in  many  p.-irts  of 
India,  particularly  in  the  south.     The  furn.accs  are  so  bad  that  they  cannot  melt  our  common  bottle  glas'. 

—  'Jfnmi/tim'.i  Mi/.mrr,  vol.  iii.  p.  .wO.)  The  glass  of  Cliiiia  ij  much  better  than  than  that  of  India, 
though  still  very  inferior  to  that  of  Europe, 
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come  to  be  so  plentiful,  and  within  veric  little  so  good,  cheape,  if  not  better  than  the  other." 
Glass  is  now  introduced  into  the  windows  of  almost  every  cottage  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
in  this  cold,  damp  climate,  it  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  of  life,  than  as 
the  most  elegant  and  useful  of  conveniences.  'What  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  as  to  glass 
deserves  to  be  quoted.  —  "  By  some  fortuitous  liquefaction  was  mankind  taught  to 
produce  a  body  at  once  in  a  high  degree  solid  and  transparent,  which  might  admit  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind  ;  which  might  extend  the  sight  of 
the  philosopher  to  new  ranges  of  existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time  witli  the  un- 
bounded extent  of  the  material  creation,  and  at  another  with  the  endless  subordination 
of  animal  life ;  and,  what  is  yet  of  more  importance,  might  supply  the  decays  of  nature, 
and  succour  old  age  with  subsidiary  sight.  Thus  was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed, 
though  without  his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He  was  facilitating  and  prolonging 
the  enjoyment  of  light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and  conferring  the  highest  and 
most  lasting  pleasures;  he  was  enabling  the  student  to  contemplate  nature,  and  the 
beauty  to  behold  herself"  —  {Rambler,  No.  9.) 

Venice,  for  a  long  time,  excelled  all  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  but  was  sub- 
sequently rivalled  by  France.  The  manufacture  was  early  introduced  into  England ; 
but  it  was  not  carried  on  to  any  extent  previously  to  the  16th  century.  The  first  plates 
for  looking-glasses  and  coach  windows  were  made  in  1673,  at  Lambeth,  by  Venetian 
artists  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  British  Plate  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1773,  when  it  erected  its  extensive  works  at  Ravenhead,  near  St. 
Helen's,  in  Lancashire.  The  manufacture  was  at  first  conducted  by  workmen  from 
France,  whence  we  had  previously  brought  all  our  plate  glass.  But  that  which  is  now 
made  at  Ravenhead,  at  Liverpool,  and  London,  is  equal  or  superior  to  any  imported  fi-om 
the  Continent. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  precise  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  glass  annually  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  cannot  amount  to  less  than 
2,000,000/. ;  and  that  the  workmen  employed  in  the  diflPerent  departments  of  the  manu- 
facture exceed  50,000. 

2.  Duties  on  Glass. — The  glass  manufacture  is  subjected  to  the  excise ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  wnether 
the  regulations  under  which  the  duty  is  charged,  or  the  duty  itself,  be  most  oppressive.  The  wealth  and 
population  of  the  country  have  more  than  doubled  since  1790 ;  and  we  are  well  convinced  that,  had  the 
glass  manufacture  not  been  interfered  with,  it  would  have  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio.  But  instead 
of  advancing,  it  has  positively  declined ;  and  is  actually  less  at  this  moment  than  it  was  40  years  ago !  .So 
extraordinary  a  result  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exorbitant  excess  to  which  the  duties  have  boon 
carried.  Instead,  however,  of  submitting  any  remarks  of  our  own  in  vindication  of  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  the  reader  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  deUvcred 
by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  in  the  House  of  Commons,  2fith  of  March,  1830, —  a  speech  which  combines,  in 
a  degree  rarely  exhibited,  a  familiar  knowledge  of  practical  details  and  of  sound  scientific  principles. 
Tliat  the  administration  of  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  is  a  distinguished  member,  has  not  yet  pro. 
posed  the  repeal  of  this  oppressive  tax,  is  not,  we  are  sure,  owing  to  his  colleagues  differing  in  opinion 
with  him  as  to  its  impolicy,  but  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  other  causes  —  to  the  res  dura  et  regni  novitas — 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  substitute,  and  the  urgency  of  the  claims  for  relief  advanced  by  others. 

'•  The  gross  duty  on  glass  for  the  year  ISiS  amounted,  in  Great  Britain  (exclusive  of  Ireland^  to 
930,103/.,  and  the  nett  duty  to  586,770/.  ;  the  dill'ereiice  being',  either  returned,  or  sacrificed  in  the  coUec- 
tioii.  And  here  I  would  entreat  the  House  to  remark,  tliat  for  the  sake  of  such  a  sum  as  500,0<K)/.,  a 
charge  of  collection  on  nearly  1,000,000/.  is  incurred.  The  duty  is  6(1.  per  pound  on  flint,  but  equal  to  Id. 
from  the  mode  of  its  collection  ;  in  otlier  words,  upwards  of  100  per  cent.  ;  the  gla.ss,  wlien  made,  selling 
for  \s.  to  Is.  2(/.  This  duty,  too,  is  very  much  re<luced  from  what  it  was  ;  and  here  the  House  will  observe 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  effect  of  heavy  duties  on  consumption,  and  consequently  on  revenue  In 
1794,  the  last  year  in  which  the  duty  was  1/.  \s.  ■'id.  per  cwt  for  plate  and  flint,  and  other  kinds  in  pro- 
portion, the  quantities  paying  duty  were  as  follow :  — 

Flint  and  Plate.  Broad.  Crown.  Bottle. 

Cwt  67,615  £0,607  83,940  227,476 

The  duties  were  successively  raised  to  2/.  9s. ;  and  at  last,  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
theory,  in  1813,  to.,4/.  18s. !  and  let  us  see  the  result     In  1816,  the  consumption  had  declined  to 
Plate.  Broad.  Croim.  Bottle. 

Cwt  29,60C  6,140  55,502  155,595 

In  iSaS,  government  saw  a  part  of  their  error,  and  reduced  the  duty  by  one  half,  still  leaving  it  too  high ; 
but  mark  the  effect     In  1828,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  the  returns,  the  consumption  rose  to 
Plate.  Broail.  Crown.  Bottle. 

Cwt.  68,134  6,956  90.a'3  224,8(^4 

Still  however,  only  about  the  same  as  in  1794.  It  appear.'!,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  population  and  general  luxury,  the  consumption  has  been  kept  down  by  your  i-^Tiovident  system,  and 
is  actually  now  less  than  it  was  35  years  ago.  But  here,  again,  the  duty  is  far  from  being  the  greatest  evil 
I.iet  any  one  turn  to  the  act :  he  will  find  32  clauses  of  regulations,  penalties,  and  prohibitions  ;  all  vex- 
atious to  the  manufacturer,  and  all  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public.  I  nave  said  that  the  duty  on  flint  glass 
is  6(/.  per  pound;  the  glass,  when  made,  selling  for  U\  But  the  excise  officer  has  the  power  of  imixjsing 
the  duty,  cither  when  the  glass  is  in  the  i>ot,  Sd.  per  pound,  or  after  it  has  been  turned  out,  at  6rf. ;  the 
Klass,  when  turned  out,  gaining  100  per  cent.  It  is  found  more  advantageous  to  the  revenue  to  exact  the 
duty  on  glass  in  the  pot,  at  3d.  ;  and  in  this  way  the  duty  is  raised  to  7(/.  Kor  is  this  all.  The  manu- 
facturer is  driven  by  this  method  into  the  necessity  of  producing  frequently  an  article  which  he  does  not 
want.  He  makes  the  fine  glass  from  the  middle;  the  coarser  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pot.  He 
frequently  wants  only  fine  glass,  and  he  would  rcmclt  the  tlux  of  the  coarser  parts  if  he  had  not  paid  duty 
upon  it ;  but  of  course  he  is  unable  to  do  so.  All  the  glass  manufacturers  whom  I  have  consulted,  agree 
that  the  whole  cost  of  the  excise  to  the  consumer,  besides  the  duty,  which  is  100  per  cent,  is  25  i«5r  cent ; 
and  besides,  there  is  great  inconvenience  and  opjiression  from  the  frauds  that  are  daily  taking  place.  And 
observe  the  eflect  which  is  produced  uixin  vour  trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  A  manufacturer  who  has  lately  travelled  through  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  has 
assured  me  that  our  manufacturers  could  ailvantageously  cope  with  foreigners,  were  it  not  for  the  duties 
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Imposed  by  the  govcrnwcnt.  Labour  is  as  cheap  in  this  country,  our  ingenuity  is  greater,  and  the  mate- 
rials are  also  as  cheap;  it  is,  then,  the  vexatious  onerous  duty  alone  that  gives  the  foreign  manufacturer 
the  advantage  over  the  English.  But  the  eftect  of  the  duty  goes  further  :  it  oi.eratcs  to  jirevent  all  im- 
provement in  the  article  ;  because,  to  improve,  experiments  must  be  made  ;  but  a  m.an  with  a  duty  of  1^5 
per  cent,  over  his  head  is  not  very  likely  to  make  many  experiments.  This  argument  ajjplies  especially 
with  respect  to  colours.  A  manufacturer  has  assured  me  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  produce  a  beau- 
tiful red,  because  the  duties  have  prevented  his  trying  the  necessary  experiments,  without  his  incurring 
a  great,  risk  or  lof«.  Thus  a  miserable  duty,  amounting  to  only  .000,000/.,  and  ujion  which  a  charge  of 
10  per  cent,  is  made  for  collecting,  is  allowed  to  impede  our  native  industry,  and  to  put  a  sto])  to  all  im- 
provement, and  be  a  source  of  endless  opjiression  and  fraud.  I  really  cannot  believe  that  the  legislature 
wiU  resist  such  an  appeal  as  the  manufacturers  of  this  article  could  make  to  them,  or  refuse  to  relieve  them 
from  the  gratuitous  injury  which  is  inflicted  on  them." 

The  following  accounts  show,  better  than  any  reasoning,  the  injurious  influence  of  the  existing  duties 
—  Instead  of  increasing,  as  it  certainly  would  have  done,  had  it  not  been  crushed  by  exorbitant  duties' 
the  glass  manufacture  has  gone  on  progressively  declining  from  the  period  when  Mr.  Thomson  made  thi 
excellent  speech  now  quoted,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  falling  off  in  the  bottle  glass  departnent  is 
particularly  striking.  The  duties  being  so  very  high,  the  necessity  of  giving  drawbacks  on  the  glass 
exported  opens  a  wide  door  to  every  species  of  fraud.  If  the  duty  must  be  kept  up,  it  ought,  at  all  events 
to  be  reduced  a  half,  and  simpUfied  as  much  as  possible.  This  would  materially  relieve  the  manufacture  ■' 
and  would  not,  we  feel  confident,  occasion  the  smallest  loss  of  revenue.  It  is  monstrous,  indeed,  to  see' 
destructive  duties  tenaciously  defended  on  the  stale  and  stupid  pretence  of  their  being  necessary  to  tha 
jjreservation  of  the  revenue,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  they  have  been 
reduced,  that  the  revenue  has  not  increased. 

I.  Account  of  the  Number  of  Glass-houses  respectively  employed  in  the  Manufacture  of  Broad,  Crown, 
Flint,  Plate,  and  common  Bottle  Glass,  in  each  Year,  from  1829  to  l8o2  inclusive,  in  the  United 
■   Kingdom. 


Years. 

Broad 
Ulass. 

Crown. 

Flint. 

Plate. 

Common  Bottle 
Glass. 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

2 

2 
2 
2 

28 
25 
24 
28 

54 

54 
55 

59 

3 
2 
2 
2 

42 
39 
36 
S9 

IL  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Flint,  Plato,  Broad,  Crown,  and  Bottle  Glass,  charged  with  the  Duty  in 
each  Year,  from  18i;9  to  1832,  respectively,  with  the  Kates  of  Excise  Duty  and  Revenue  accruing 
thereon. 


Years. 

„,..    Rate 
/,'""  1    of 
Glass.  .Bui,. 

Rate 
Plate,      of 
Duty 

Broad. 

Kate 

of 

Dutj 

Rate 
Crown,      of 
Diitj 

Bottle 
Glass. 

Rate 
of 
Duty 

Gross  Duly. 

Drawback. 

ReTenoe. 

Cnl. 

1530  72,942 

1531  7r,fi\9 
1822  i  75,771 

SG 

Crvt.        ». 
14,484    60 
13,,301 
15,067 
12,270 

Ctrl. 
6,864 
4,845 
.S915 
5,304 

30 

Cwl. 
1 14,862 

96,56;5 
100,086 
103,902 

».    rf. 

73  6 

Cnt. 

382,894 
340,793 
293,868 
316,365 

7 

L.       ..    rf.j       L.       ..  d. 
831,809  18  10  224,794  17  2 
72r.,.697    1    3 182,678    4  8 
736,512    0     1204,152    2  0 
748,097    3  U  1.S9,565    7  8 

L.       s.  d. 

607,015    1  8 
542,918  16  7 
5S2,3r)9  18  1 
5.'')8,531  16  3 

III.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  British-made  Glass  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  with  the  Imports 
of  Foreign  Glass  entered  for  Home  Consumption  ;  the  Amount  of  Customs  Duty  on  the  latter,  and  the 
Nett  Revenue  arising  frcm  British  Glass,  in  each  Vpar,  from  1829  to  1832,  both  inclusive. 


British. 

Foreign. 

Years. 

Flint. 

Plate. 

Broad. 

Croun. 

Bottle. 

Plate. 

Crown. 

Bottle. 

Revenue  on 
Foreign 
Glass. 

Nett  Revenue 

on  Brilish 

Glass. 

t.            1.  ,t. 
610,307     1  8 
526,.'-,07  16  7 
516,518  18  1 
543,999  16  3 

1829 
18,30 
1831 
1832 

Cnl.' 

4(1,004 
48,063 
48,887 
49,5';2 

Cri't. 
14,299 
13,057 
14,7fi6 
11,990 

Cnt. 

6,864 
4,845 
5,915 
5,304 

Cnt. 
97,134 
84,178 
83,527 
90,2:>3 

Cnt. 
209,86-2 
ir>;".,."49 
14.i,S'89 
151,705 

Sq.  Fvet. 

1,763 

1,4.36 

863 

717 

Cnt. 

l.w 

104 
104 
25 

Quarts. 
764,778 

743,768 
693,454 
645,526 

16,768 
16,411 
15,841 
14,.532 

(Compiled  from  the  Pari.  Papers,  Nos.S64.  and  747.  Sess.  1833.) 


'  3.  Reculalwm  as  to  the  Manvfaclvre  of  Glass.  — The  excise 
rfpulations  with  ie<.pect  to  glass  are  numerous,  comjilex,  anil 
enforced  under  heavy  penalties.  We  can  notice  only  a  Itw  of 
the  leading  repilalions.  All  glass  niakers  must  take  cut  a 
licence,  renewable  annually,  which  costs  'Ml.  for  cachj;lass- 
house  :  and  thev  must  make  entrv  at  the  neTt  excise  cfflcc  of 
oil  workhouses.'furnaces,  pots,  pot-cliamlCTs,  annealinu  arches, 
warehouses,  &c.,  under  a  penalty  of  2lH)/.  No  pot  is  to  he 
charged  without  giving  tnihe  hours'  previous  notice,  in 
writing,  of  the  time  of^bepinninp,  the  weight  of  metal,  arid 
species  of  glass,  on  pain  of  50/.  If,  after  notice  given  and  a 
gauge  taken  by  the  officer,  any  material  or  preparation  lie  put 
into  anv  pot,  a  penally  of  5li/.  is  incurred  ;  but  if  the  manu- 
Sicture'be  of  flint  gla.ss,  the  penally  is  20u;.  manufacturers  of 
flint  glass  are  allowed  3  hours  for  beginning  to  charge  their 
pots  after  the  time  siiccified  in  thiir  notices,  hntnes  of  the 
Quantities  made  are  to  be  made  in  writing,  upon 
duties  paid  monthly 

country.    Duty  upon  ^ — — .  . 

upon  due  proof  being  made  of  the  fact.  Ofliccrs  at  all  times, 
by  day  and  night,  are  to  have  access  to  workhouses,  Sc,  to 
gauge  the  materials,  and  mark  the  pots  .as  they  think  fit  ;  any 
attempt  to  obstruct  the  officers  so  employed  incurs  a  penalty  ot 
200/. :  the  counterfeiting,  altering,  or  effacing  any  marks  m.ade 
b»  the  officers  is  visited  with  a  penalty  of  500/.  ;  a  penally  of 
Si)0/.  being  also  imposed  upon  any  one  procuring  or  connmng 
at  its  being  done.  Officers  are  entitled  to  take  sampli-s,  not 
exceeding  4  ounces  in  all,  out  of  each  pot ;  paying  for  them,  if 
demanded,  i-'.  an  ounce.  The  whole  of  the  metal  intended  to 
he  manufactured  into  common  gbass  bottles  is  to  be  worked 
within  16  hours  next  after  the  same  shall  be  begun ;  and  when 


nd  the 
and  every  6  weeks  in  the 
ials  lost  or  spoifed  is  allowed  fo 


the  bottles  are  deposited  in  the  annealing  arches,  manufac- 
turers me  rtgain,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  to  charge  each 
pot  w  ith  fre^-h  materials,  other  than  broken  glass,  not  less  than 
.00  lbs.  weight ;  and  declarations  are  to  be  delivtred,  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  number  of  such  boltles,  on  penalty  of  Ivvt. 

Slanufaclurers  of  glnss  bottles  are  to  nflix'  proper  hooks  or 
staples,  with  scales  and  weights,  to  be  approveil  of,  in  writing, 
by  the  surveyor  or  supervisor,  under  a  junaltj  of  /ii/. ;  the 
using  any  false  or  insuflicicnt  scales  or  weights  in  the  weighing 
of  boltKs,  incurs  a  penally  of  loi/. 

Notices  are  not  to  be  given  for  drawing  out  bottles,  but  only 
between  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  fi  in  the  afternoon. 

No  crown  glass,  or  German  sheet  glass,  or  broad  or  spread 
window  glass,  shall  lie  ni:  de  of  greater  lhicknes«,  ixcluding 
the  centre  or  bullion  and  the  selvage  or  rim  thereof,  tl  an  one 
ninlh  part  of  an  inch,  unless  notice  shall  have  been  given  lliat 
it  was  intended  to  manufacture  the  metal  into  jibile  glass,  and 
the  duty  on  plate  glass  be  paid  itiereon.  —  (See  the  Statutes  in 
IStint'tJiislicr,  Rl.-irriotl's  eel.  vol.  ii.  pp.  186  -  '^V8.) 

For  an  account  of  the  elulies  on  foreign  glass  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  and  the  dtawtack,  &c.  allowed  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  British-made  glass,  see  Tariff. 

4.  Kxyorluliim  nf  Class.— U  is  enacle-el  ly  stal.  6  Geo.  4. 
c.  1 17-,  that  no  (lint  glass  shall  be  entitled  to  the  drawback  on 
exportation,  if  it  lie  not  of  the  specitic  gravity  of  3,000,  that  of 
waier  being  1,000  ;  and  if  it  be  not  worth  at  least  1 1.;,  a  pound 
for  home  consumption  at  the  time  when  it  is  entered  kir  ex- 
portation. AW  Hint  glass  entered  foi  exportation,  of  less  spe- 
cific gravity  than  3,000,  or  of  less  value  th.'in  1  \d.  yer  pound, 
is  foi  felted,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  excUe.— hects* 
24,  M. 
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The  exporter  of  glass  Is  to  make  oath  that  he  believes  it  to  be 
entirely  of  British  manufacture,  and  that  the  duties  imposed 
upon  it  by  law  have  been  paid.  Persons  wilfully  taking  a  false 
oath  in  tliis  matter  are  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  per- 
jury- —  (56  Geo.  3.  c  15.  sect.  3.) 

Security  by  bond  is  to  be  given  {usually  for  a  larger  sum  and 
a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  are  intended  to  be  exported), 
that  glass,  on  the  exportation  of  which  a  drawback  is  allowed, 
shall  ue  shipi>ed  within  1  month  after  the  date  of  such  security  ; 
but  if  the  commissioners  be  satislied  that  the  shipment  of  the 
glass  within  the  specified  time  has  been  prevented  by  some 
unavoidable  accident,  they  may  grant  further  time,  not  ex- 
ceeding 3  months,  for  the  shipment  thereof.  —  Sect.  7. 

No  drawback  is  to  be  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  used, 
old,  or  second  hand  glass.  —  Sect.  9. 

By  Stat.  54  Geo.  3.  c.  97-  sect.  6.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  draw- 
back shall  be  allowed  for  any  regular  panes,  squares,  or  rectan- 
gular figures  of  spread  glass  or  other  window  glass,  any  part  of 
which  shall  consist  of  or  include  the  bullion  or  thick  centre 
part  of  the  table  from  which  such  panes,  squares,  or  rectan- 
gular figures  shall  have  been  cut  or  taken,  or  any  part  of  the 
said  bullion,  unless  no  side  of  any  such  panes,  &c.  shall 
measure  less  than  8  inches ;  nor  shall  any  drawback  be  allowed 
for  any  lozenges,  any  part  whereof  shall  consist  of  or  include 
the  bullion  or  thick  centre  part  of  the  table  from  which  such 
lozenges  shall  have  been  taken,  or  any  part  of  the  bullion, 
unless  no  side  of  any  such  lozenge  shall  measureless  than  S 
inches ;  nor  unless  the  distance  between  the  two  obtuse  angles 
of  each  such  lozenge  shall  measures  inches  at  the  least ;  nor 
shall  any  drawback  be  allowed  for  any  lozenges  not  cont.umng 
the  buIUon  or  thick  centre  part  of  the  table  from  which  such 
lozenges  shall  have  been  cut  or  taken,  or  any  part  of  the  bul- 
lion, unless  the  distance  between  the  two  obtuse  angles  of  every 
such  lozenge  shall  measure  3y  inches  at  least;  and  all  window 
glass,  any  part  whereof  shall  include  or  consist  of  the  bullion 
or  thick  centre  part  of  the  table  from  which  the  same  shall 
have  been  cut  or  taken,  and  which  shall  be  of  any  other  shape 
orof  less  dimensions  than  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
fViisfe  ^lass  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  enter  or  ship 
for  exportation,  in  order  to  obtain  any  drawback,  any  panes, 
squares,  or  rectangulcur  figures  or  lozenges  of  spread  window 
glass,  commonly  known  by  the  nanie  oi  broad  glass,  or  other 
window  glass,  not  being  spread  glass  as  aforesaid,  containing 
or  including  the  bullion  or  thick  pait  of  the  table  from  which 
such  panes,  squares,  rectangular  figures,  or  lozenges  of  spread 
glass  or  other  window  glass  respectively,  which  shall  not  be  of 
the  dimensions  in  that  behalf  aforesaid,  such  person  shall,  for 
every  package  containing  any  such  glass  so  entered  or  shipped 
contrary  to  this  act,forfeit  100/. 

By  52  Geo.  3.  c.  77.  sect.  6.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  glass  what- 
soever made  inGreat  Britain,  or  made  in  Ireland  and  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  shall  be  packed  for  exportation  on  draw- 
back, in  any  package  made  with  any  void  space  in  or  between 
the  component  parts  thereof,  but  all  such  glass  shall  be  packid 
•fur  exportation  in  casks,  boxes,  or  chests  only,  and  in  which 
the  exporter  shall,  previous  to  the  packing  of  such  glass, 
therein,  have  cut  or  sunk  a  sufficient  number  of  circular 
cavities,  each  thereof  not  k-ss  than  ^of  an  inch,  nor  more  than 
1^  inch  in  diameter,  to  receive  the  seal  directed  to  be  put  on 
such  package,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  such  seal  from 
being  destroyed,  defaced,  broken,  or  damaged ;  and  where  any 
such  glass  shall  be  packed  for  exportation  in  any  cask,  box,  or 
chest,  each  such  cavity  shall  be  cut  and  sunk,  one  part  thereof 
on  the  edge  of  the  lid  or  cover,  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  such 
box  or  chest,  so  that  each  such  seal  may  be  conveniently  placed 
by  the  proper  officer  of  excise,  part  on  the  wood  of  such  lid  or 
cover,  and  the  residue  on  the  wood  of  the  side  of  each  such  box 
or  chest  ;  and  no  drawback  shall  l>e  paid  for  any  glass  not 
packed  in  a  cask,  box,  or  chest  as  aforesaid,  nor  fur  any  glass 
packed  in  any  box  or  chest  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  cavities:  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  the 
paikiug  of  whole  or  half  tables  of  spread  glass,  or  of  crown 
glass,  or  any  common  bottles  made  of  common  bottle  metal. 
In  any  crate  or  other  package  whatsoever- 

Fratululcnt  Packing.  —  It  any  person  sliall  place  any  brick, 
stone,  or  any  other  heavy  substance,  other  than  Hint  j^lass,  or 
phial  glass,  or  bro;id  glass,  or  crowu  glass,  in  any  cask,  box,  or 
chest  containing  tlint  glass,  ^c  packing  or  packed  for  export- 
ation on  drawback,  the  person  so  otfending  shall  for  each  such 
olfence  forfeit  200/.,  and  all  such  glass,  brick,  stone,  or  other 
heavy  subsUnce  contained  therein  shall  be  forfeited.— (62 
Geo.  3.  c.  77.  sect.  7.) 

Any  person  altering  or  defacing  any  marks  on  any  cask,  box, 
&c.  containing  glass  for  exportation,  expressing  the  weight 
and  tare  of  sucn  cask,  &c.,  or  the  weight  of  the  gla-^s  the 


r  the  time  or  place  of  packing,  or  the  number  of  the  cask,  &c., 
shall  for  each  offence  forfeit  20U/.,  -wiih  the  glass.  — ; ' 


-  Sect.  8. 


The  officers  of  excise  are  to  brand  or  mark  every  cask,  box, 
&c.  of  glass  for  exportation  with  the  letters  E.  G, ;  and  if  any 
cask,  &c.  of  glass  so  branded  be  nut  put  on  board  within  12 
hours  after  the  branding  thereof,  or  if  any  cask,  &c.  so  branded 
be  found  on  land  after  12  months  from  the  time  when  such  glas 
was  packed  for  exportation,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited.  Any 
person  obliterating,  defacing,  altering,  &c.  the  atbiesaid  let- 
ters, to  forfeit  200/ Sect-  U. 

By  5f)  Geo.  3.  c  lOs.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  d.awback  shall 
be  paid  for  tlie  exportation  of  anv  ground  or  polished  plate 
glass  made  in  Great  Britain,  unle^is  such  glass  be  exporttd  in 
rectangular  plates  of  the  size  of  6  inches  in  length  by  4  inches 
in  breadth  at  the  least,  and  unless  each  plate  of  such  glass  be 
free  from  stains  and  blisters,and  be  perfect  and  fit  for  immeiiiate 
use,  as  and  for  ground  and  poUshed  plate  glass ;  and  if  any 
person  shall  pack  or  ship  for  exportation  on  drawback,  any 
plate  of  plate  glass  as  ground  and  polished  plate  glass  made 
m  Great  Britain,  which  is  not  plate  glass,  or  has  not  been 
ground  and  polished,  or  which  shall  be  foreign  glass,  or  of  less 
dimension  or  thickness  throughout  than  aforesaid,  or  shall  |;e 
stained,  or  blistered,  or  imperfect,  or  not  immediately  fit  fur 
use  as  ground  and  polished  plate  glass,  or  any  other  sort  of 
glass  with  any  ground  and  polished  plate  glass,  the  same,  a,Ki 
all  the  glass  therewith,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  person  so 
oll'ending  shall  forfeit  for  each  such  package  Itx;/. 

Any  person  packing  for  exportation  on  drawback  any  un- 
ground  or  unpolished  plate  glass  of  less  or  greater  dimen'sions 
in  thickness  and  size  than  as  last  aforesaid,  or  any  foul,  im- 
perfect, or  unmerchantable  unground  or  unpolished  plate 
glass,  in  any  package,  with  or  amongst  any  other  kind  of 
glass,  the  same,  and  all  the  glass  therewith,  shall  I.e  forleit>d, 
and  the  person  so  oflTending  shall  forfeit  for  each  such  package 
100/.— (56  Geo.  3.  c.  108.  sect.  4.) 

By  17  Geo.  3.  c.  39.  it  is  enacted,  that  if  glass  shipptd  for 
drawback  be  fraudulently  unshipped  or  relanded,  every  person 
in  anywise  concerned  or  assisting  in  the  same  shall,  over  and 
above  all  other  penalties,  forfeit  for  every  such  oHence  100/. ; 
and  every  person  knowingly  entering  any  broken  or  Tviistv  ^biss 
for  exportation  upon  a  drawback  shall,  exclusive  of  all  other 
pains  and  penalties,  forfeit  100/.  —  Sect.  37. 

By  G  Geo.  4.  c.  117.  it  is  enacted,  that  every  person  shipping 
or  intending  to  ship,  or  being  about  to  ship,  in  Ireland,  any 
plate  glass,  broad  glass,  or  crown  glass/  iur  exportation  on 
drawback,  or  for  the  removal  thereof  to  Great  Britain,  shall 
give  24  hours'  notice  of  such  intention,  and  of  the  place  of 
shipping,  to  the  nearest  collector  or  officer  of  excise;  and  such 
collector  and  officer  are  required  thereupon  to  attend,  and  to 
cause  all  such  glass  to  be  weighed  and  measured  ;  and  in  case 
such  glass  has  not  been  charged  with  the  respective  duties 
under  the  provisions  of-lhis  act,  and  is  about  to  be  removed  to 
Great  Britain,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  collector  or  officer, 
and  he  is  required  to  charge  all  such  glass  with  duty  at  the 
respective  rates  of  duty  made  payable  by  this  act  on  such  sort 
or  kind  of  glass  respectively  ;  and  upon  payment  of  such  duly, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  collector  or  officer  to  grant  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  payment  of  such  duty,  to  accompany  such 
glass  upon  such  removal,  and  to  be  produced  at  the  port  of 
entry  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  case  any  such  glass  which  shall 
h:ive  been  duly  charged  with  the  respective  duties  payable  by 
tliis  act  shall  be  entered  for  exportation  to  foreign  parts  upon 
drawback,  or  be  sent  and  removed  to  Great  Britain,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  such  collector  or  officer,  upon  i»roof  that  such 
duties  have  been  paid,  or  have  been  charged  and  duly  secured 
to  be  paid,  to  grant  a  certificate  of  the  payment  of  such  duty, 
or  a  certificate  that  such  duty  has  been  charged  and  is  duly 
secured  to  be  paid,  to  accompany  such  glass  upon  such  ex- 
portation to  foreign  parts  or  such  removal  to  Great  Britain, 
and  to  be  there  produced  as  aforesaid  ;  and  if  at  any  time  any 
person  shall  export  or  enter  for  exportation  froni  Ireland,  upon 
drawback,  or  shall  remove  or  send  from  Ireland  to  be  brought 
into  Great  Britain,  or  shall  bring  into  Great  Britain,  any  plate 
glass,  broad  glass,  or  crown  glass,  unaccompanied  by  such 
certificate,  containing  such  particulars  as  aforesaid ;  or  if  any 
person  shall  refuse  to  produce  such  certificate  at  the  port  of 
entry  in  Great  Britain,  or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  any  cer- 
tificate required  in  this  act,  or  shall  make  use  of  or  deliver  any 
false  or  imtrue  certificate  as  and  for  a  certificate  required  by 
this  act ;  all  such  glass  respectively  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may 
be  seized  hy  any  officer  ot  excise,  and  the  person  so  ofTendinx 
shall  forfeit  500/. :  provided  always,  that  if  any  plate  ^lass* 
broad  glass,  crown  glass,  vhich  tJiall  have  been  previously 
sent  to  Ireland  trom  Great  Britain,  on  drawback,  shall  at  any 
time  afterwards  be  sent  or  removed  to  Great  Britain,  the  rate 
of  duty  to  be  charged  thereon  as  aforesaid  shall  be  equal  and 
according  to  the  rate  of  drawback  now  payable  thereon 
respectively  when  exported  to  foreign  parts.  —  Sect.  7« 


GLOVES  (Ger.  Ilanchchulie ;  Fr.  GanU ;  It.  Gumiii ;  Sp.  Guaiites ;  Rus.  i?M- 
kawizl'h  Pertschatkh  Golizii),  well  known  articles  of  dress  used  for  covering  the  hands, 
usually  made  of  leather,  but  frequently  also  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  &c.  The  leather  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  is  not,  properly  speaking,  tanned,  but  pr^^p-red  by  a  peculiar 
process  that  renders  it  soft  and  pliable.  Some  .sorts  of  leather  gloves  admit  of  being 
washed,  and  others  not.  Woodstock  and  Worcester,  but  particularly  tlie  former,  are 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  leather  gloves  of  a  superior  quality;  in  which  a  p:reat 
number  of  women  and  girls,  as  well  as  men,  arc  employed.  The  produce  of  the  Wor- 
cester manufacture  has  been  estimated  at  about  42,000  dozen  pairs  of  oil  leather,  or  beaver 
gloves;  and  470,000  dozen  pairs  of  kid  and  lamb-skin  gloves;  the  value  of  the  whole, 
when  finished,  being  about  375,000/.  Besides  Worcester  and  Woodstock,  London,  Yeovil, 
Ludlow,  and  Leominster  arc  the  principal  seats  of  the  leather  glove  manufacture.  Gloves 
are  sometimes  sewed  by  machinery  ;  but  this  is  done  only  to  improve  the  work  by  ren- 
dering the  stitches  more  correctly  equidistant,  as  it  is  not  clieapcr  than  manual  labour. 
Limerick  used  to  be  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  ladies'  gloves,  called  chicken 
gloves.      Large  quantities  of  cotton  gloves  are  made  at  Nottingham  and  Leicester, 
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Influence  of  Repeal  of  Prohibition  of  Importation.  —The  importation  of  leather  gloves  and  mitts  waa 
formerly  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties.  This  prohibition  had  the  cttect,  by  preventing  all 
comijetitioii  and  emulation  with  the  foreigner,  to  check  improvement,  and  to  render  British  gloves  at 
once  inferior  in  quality  and  high  in  price.  This  system  was,  however,  permitted  to  continue  till  1823 
when  the  prohibition  was  repealed,  and  gloves  allowed  to  be  imported  on  payment  of  duties,  which,  though 
high,  are  not  prohibitory.  This  measure  was  vehemently  opposed  ;  and  many  predictions  were  made  of 
the  total  ruin  of  the  manufacture;  but  in  this,  as  in  every  similar  instance,  experience  has  shown  that 
the  trade  had  not  been  really  benefited ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  injured  by  the  prohibition. 
The  wholesome  competition  to  which  the  manufacturers  now  felt  themselves,  for  the  first  time,  exposed' 
made  them  exert  all  their  energies ;  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  there  has  been  a  more  raind 
iraprovcment  in  the  manufacture  during  the  last  half  dozen  years  than  in  the  previous  half  century.  I'herc 
is  still,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  complaining  of  a  decay  of  trade  among  the  leather  glove  manufacturers  • 
but  we  are  assured  that,  if  there  be  any  real  foundation  for  their  complaints,  it  is  ascribable  far  more 
to  the  growing  use  of  home-made  cotton  gloves  than  to  the  importation  of  foreign  leather  gloves  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  improved  fabric,  and  greater  cheapness  of  British  leather  gloves,  that  has  grown  out  of 
the  new  system,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  cotton  gloves  would  have  gained  still  more  rapidly  on  them. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  falling  oftin  the  leather  glove  trade! 
On  the  contrary,  the  fair  inference  seems  to  be  that  it  has  materially  increased  :  at  all  events,  there  has 
been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  skins  brought  from  abroad  to  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture, and  consequently  in  the  number  of  pairs  of  gloves  produced  from  such  skins ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  tliinking  tliat  it  is  at  all  different  with  the  other  departments. 

Leather  gloves  must  be  imported  in  packages,  containing  each  100  dozen  pairs  at  least,  and  in  vessels 
of  70  tons  bunien  or  upwards,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture.  —  (7  Geo.  4.  c.  48.  5  7.) 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Dozen  Pairs  of  Habit  Gloves,  Men's  Gloves,  and  Women's  Gloves  and  Mitts 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  Amount  of  Duty  paid  thereon  during  the  Years  1828  18"o  and 
1830 ;  and  the  Rates  of  Duty.  '         ' 


Years. 

Habit  Gloves. 

Alen':.  Gloves. 

^Vomen's  Gloves 
and  Jlitts. 

Total  Quantity 

of  I><?atlier  Gloves 

and  Witts  imported. 

Total  Kecelpt 
of  Duly  on  I.talher 
Gloves  and  Mills. 

Dozen. 

Pairs. 

Dozen.      Pairs. 

Dor.tn.    Pairs. 

Dozen.       Pairs. 

L.         a.     J. 

1828 

69,564 

7 

27,668        10 

3,025         8 

100,2."-9          1 

21,653    3    8 

1829 

45,679 

5 

23,6:35        6 

2,781        C 

7-',096        5 

15,510  15    8 

1830 

62,925 

10 

25,013        3 

3,187        8 

91,126        9 

19,488     1     7 

1831 

. 

- 

- 

. 

99,705        5 

21,848     0    0 

1832 

. 

. 

- 

. 

126,386        0 

27,106    0    0 

Rates    of  duty 

throughout  the 

whole  period  - 

is.  per  doz 

pair. 

Bs.  per  doz.  pair. 

Is.  per  doz.  pair. 

Account  of  the  Number  o^  Lamb  and  Kid  Skins  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  Twelve  Years  end- 
ing with  1831 
position  that 


ing  with  1831,  with  an  Estimate  of  the  Quantity  of  Gloves  which  such  Skins  would  produce,  on  the  Sup. 
hat  from  each  120  Skins  there  would  be  manufactured  18  Dozen  Pairs  of  Gloves. 


Years. 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Total   Lamb 

Doz.  Gloves 
productd 
each  Year. 

Number  of 

Number  of  Total   Lamb 

Doi.  (Jloves 
produced 
each  Year. 

Lamb  Skins. 

ICid  Skins. 

and  Kid. 

Lamb  Skins. 

Kid  Skins. 

and  Kid. 

1820 

932,817 

286,443 

1,219,260 

182,889 

1826 

1,743,778 

515,533 

2,319,311 

347,886 

1821 

1,202,029 

242,996 

1,445,025 

216,756 

182/ 

2,749,3!r7 

640,863 

3,.390,260 

508,536 

1822 

1,908,651 

408,523 

2,317,174 

347,562 

1828 

2,917,476 

904,639 

3,822,115 

573,300 

1823 

1,974,143 

497,444 

2,47  i,. 087 

370,728 

1829 

l,930,.i90 

698,604 

2,628,1)94 

394,344 

1824 

2,201,295 

631,995 

2  833,290 

424,980 

1830 

1,859,850 

1,086,209 

2,946,059 

441,900 

1825  1  2,098,553 

771,522 

2,870,075 

43O,.0O6 

1831 

2,892,934     l,00S,:i07 

3,901,241 

585,180 

GOLD  (Ger.  Gold;  Du.  Goud ;  Da.  and  Sw.  Guld;  Fr,  Or;  It.  and  Sp.  Oro ; 
Port.  Oiro,  Ouro ;  Rus.  Soloto ,-  I'ol.  Zloto ;  Lat.  Anruni ;  Arab.  Tihr  and  Znheh ; 
Sans.  Swama  ;  Malay,  Mas),  the  most  precious  of  all  the  metals,  seems  to  have  been 
known  from  the  earliest  antiquitj'.  It  is  of  an  orange  red,  or  reddish  yellow  colour, 
and  has  no  perceptible  taste  or  smell.  Its  lustre  is  considerable,  yielding  only  to  that  of 
platinum,  steel,  silver,  and  mercury.  It  is  ratlier  softer  than  silver.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  19-.^.  No  other  substance  is  equal  to  it  in  ductility  and  malleability.  It  may  be 
beaten  out  into  leaves  so  thin,  that  one  grain  of  gold  v.\\\  cover  5G^  square  inches. 
These  leaves  are  only  T^-^ivm  *^^  '"*"  ""-'^^  thick.  Ikit  the  gold  leaf  with  which  silver  wire 
is  covered  has  only  -,'5  of  tliat  thickness.  An  ounce  of  gold  upon  .silver  is  capable  of 
being  extended  more  than  1,^00  miles  in  length.  Its  tenacity  is  considerable,  though 
in  this  respect  it  yields  to  iron,  copjjcr,  ])latinum,  and  .silver.  From  the  exjieriments  of 
Seckingen,  it  appears  that  a  gold  wire  0-078  inch  in  diameter,  is  capable  of  .sujiporting 
a  weight  of  150-07  lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  It,  melts  at  ^'2°  of  Wedgwood's 
pyrometer.  When  melted,  it  assumes  a  bright  bluish  green  colour.  It  expands  in  the 
act  of  fusion,  and  consequently  contracts  while  becoming  .solid  more  tlian  most  metals ; 
a  circumstance  which  renders  it  less  proper  for  casting  in  moulds.  —  ( Thomson's 
Chemistry. ) 

For  the  quantities  of  gold  produced,  and  the  places  where  it  is  produced,  see  Pke- 
cious  Metals. 

GOMUTI,  OR  EJOO,  a  species  of  palm  {liorassus  Comutus),  growing  in  the 
Indian  islands,  A  valuable  ))roduct  is  obtained  from  this  palm,  rescmblin"-  lldck  horse 
hair ;  it  is  found  between  the  trunk  and  the  branches,  at  the  insertion  of  the  latter,  in  a 
matted  form,  interspersed  with  long,  hard,  woody  twigs  of  the  same  colour.  Wl:  n 
freed  fiom  the  latter,  it  is  manufactured  by  the  natives  into  corda"-e.  Its  fil)rcs  are 
stronger  and  more  durable,  but   less  pliant,  than    those  of   the  cocoa  nut,  or  coir • 
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(see  Coir)  ;  and  is,  therefore,  fitter  for  cables  and  standing  rigging,  but  less  fit  for  running 
rigging.  The  nntive  shipping  of  the  Eastern  islands  of  all  kinds  are  chiefly  equipped  witij 
cordage  of  the  gomuti ;  and  tlie  largest  European  shipping  in  tlie  Indies  use  cables  of  it. 
It  undergoes  no  preparation  but  that  of  spinning  and  twisting ;  no  material  similar  to 
our  tar  or  pitch,  indispensable  to  the  presei'vation  of  hempen  cordage,  being  necessary 
with  a  substance  that,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  possesses  the  quality  of  resisting  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  moisture.  The  gomuti  of  Amboyna,  and  the  other  Spice  islands,  is 
the  best.  That  of  Java  has  a  coarse  ligneous  fibre.  Gomuti  is  generally  sold  in  twisted 
shreds  or  yarns,  often  as  low  as  1  dollar  a  picul,  and  seldom  more  than  2.  Were 
European  ingenuity  applied  to  the  improvement  of  this  material,  there  seems  little  doulit 
that  it  might  be  rendered  more  extensively  useful.  —  (  CrawfurcTs  East.  Archip.  vol.  iii. 
p.  425.) 

GOOD  HOPE,  CAPE  OF.     See  Cape  Town. 

GOTTENBURGH,  or,  more  properly,  GOTHABORG,on  the  south-west  conn  of 
Sweden,  bordering  the  Cattegat,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gotha,  lat.  51~^  42'  4"  N., 
Ion.  11°  57' 45"  E.  Population  21,000  *,  and  increasing.  Vessels  do  not  come  close  to 
the  city,  but  lie  in  the  river  or  harbour  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  goods  being 
conveyed  from  and  to  them  by  lighters  that  navigate  the  canals  by  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  is  intersected,  'the  depth  of  water  in  the  port  is  17  feet,  and  there  is  no 
tide,  bar,  or  shallow.  A  vessel  entering  tlie  Gotha  must  take  a  pilot  on  board,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  meet  her  ^  a  league  west  of  Wingo  beacon.  After  Stockholm,  Gottenburgh 
has  the  most  extensive  commerce  of  any  town  in  Sweden.  Iron  and  steel,  the  former 
excellent,  but  the  latter  inferior  to  that  made  in  England,  form  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  They  are  brought  from  the  rich  mines  of  Wermeland,  distant  about  200  miles; 
being  conveyed  partly  by  the  lake  Wencr,  partly  by  the  Trbllhatta  canal  —  (see  Caxals), 
—  and  partly  by  the  river  Gotha.  The  exports  of  iron,  in  1831,  amounted  in  all  to  21, 6;{f) 
tons,  of  which  15,400  tons  were  taken  by  the  United  States,  and  4,51 1  tons  by  England. 
Tlie  original  cost  of  iron  is  supposed  to  be  increased  about  5  per  cent,  by  the  expense  of  its 
conveyance  to  Gottenburgh ;  and  the  shipping  charges,  inclusive  of  the  export  duty,  are 
about  10  per  cent,  ^additional.  The  next  great  article  of  export  is  timber,  particularly 
deals,  which  are  fflso  furnished  by  Wermeland.  Of  these,  the  exports,  in  18;5I,  were 
52,866  dozen,  of  which  40,600  dozen  went  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  residue  to 
France,  Holland,  &c.  The  other  articles  of  export  are,  linen,  sail-cloth,  tar,  copjier, 
alum,  glass,  cobalt,  manganese,  linseed,  oak  bark,  bones,  juniper  berries,  cranberries, 
rock  moss  for  dyeing,  &c.  Grain  is  sometimes  imported  and  sometimes  exported.  Tiie 
principal  articles  of  import  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton  yarn  and  twist,  salt,  indigo, 
and  dye  woods,  South  Sea  oil,  rice,  herrings,  wine,  spices,  &c.  In  1831,  529  ships,  of  the 
burden  of  63,075  tons,  entered  Gottenburgh.  Of  these,  68  ships,  carrying  16,770  tons, 
were  American  ;  and  41  ships,  carrying  5,131  tons,  British.  The  rest  belonged,  for  the 
most  part,  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  About  80  vessels,  of  the  burden  of 
14,000  tons,  belong  to  the  port ;  but  the  native  shipping  is  decreasing. 

Herring  Fishery.  —  Gottenburgh  used,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  tlie 
herring  fishery;  but  at  present  this  branch  of  industry  is  quite  extinct,  and  it  has  always  been  very 
capricious.  From  15">6  to  158S,  great  quantities  of  herrings  were  taken  ;  from  ]j8S  to  IiUiO,  they  left  the 
coast ;  during  the  next  15  years  they  were  again  abundant;  but  from  1675  to  \'il,  they  entirely  disap- 
peared. From  1747  to  1770,  they  were  abundant,  !Sfi,G14  barrels  being  taken  in  17ij),  and  151,483  in 
17f)3.  From  17St)  to  1799,  the  fishery  was  very  good,  from  110,000  to  190,000  barrels  being  annually 
exported.  In  18i)4,  the  export  was  79,51'2  barrels  In  1808  and  1809,  fish  were  very  scarce;  and  in  1812 
they  entirely  disappeared,  and  have  not  hitherto  returned ;  so  that  Gottenburgh,  instead  of  exporting, 
at  present  imports  considerable  supplies  of  herrings. 

The  customs  duties  produced,  in  18.31,  749,7o'2  dollars  banco,  or  53,5521.  Both,  iron  and  timber  pay 
duties  on  exportation,  but  they  are  not  very  heavy. 

■  Banking,  Sfc.  —  There  are  no  public  or  private  banking  esta- 
bli^ihmonu  at  Gottenburgh  for  tlje  issue  of  notes ;  but  the 
national  banlc  has  two  offices  here  which  advance  limittxl 
sums  of  money,  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  security  of  poods,  and  in 
discount  of  bills.  Some  of  the  English  insurance  companies 
have  airents  here,  who  do  a  Kood  deal  of  bu^i 


Ctuiom-hoitse  Rf^ulittinnj  ami  Port  Charge*.  —  On  arriving  in 
allowed  to  board  or  to  leave  a  vessel  till  she  l>e 


po    , 

in  custmly  of  the  officers;  who,  hiving  inspected  the  mm.feit 
ieni"   "  .     -     -  .       ^       . 

The  pub'ic  cn.irges  of  all  sorts  on  a  Swedish  ship  and 


nd  papers,  send  them  to  the  Custom-house. 

"ed  to  superintend  the  unloading  and  also  the  loading. 


foreli^  ship  not  privileged,  each  of  300  tons  burden,  unload- 
ing and  loading?  mixed  cargoes  at  Gottenburgh,  would  be, 
on  the  former  'iU.  it.  l<t.,  on  the  latter  49/.  5j.  Id.  On  a  pri. 
vileged  foreign  ship  the  charges  are  the  same  as  on  a  Swedish 
sliip. 

tVareltoitsing  System.  —  Goods  miy  be  bonded  for  any  length 
of  time,  on  paying  4  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  the  hrst  2  years, 
and  ^  per  cent,  annually  thereafter. 

CMnmusion,  Creilil,  i(C.  -  The  usual  rate  of  commission  is 
2  percent.  Goods  are  commonly  sold  on  credit,  flaw  sugar 
at  9  months,  with  3  moattis'  interest  to  the  seller.  Other  goods 
at  3,  4,  and  6  months. 


Sea  Slorci,  Water,  S:e.  -  These  may  be  h,id  here  of  excellent 
qualitv  and  cheap.  Beef  1  ',d.  pev-rj^  best  rye  bread  'iJJ.  per 
lb.,  and  butter  6d.  per  lb. 

FreiglU  to  London,  in  IS.^Z,  iron,  10».  a  ton;  deals,  per 
Petersliurgh  standard  hundred,  'it.  1  Oj. 

Mnnet/t  Weights,  Measures,  SiC.,  same  as  at  SrocKHOl.H, 
which  see. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  made  use  of  the  Consul'* 
Answers,  dat-,<l  19th  of  .lan-.iarv,  tSS3;  Corr's  Travels  in  the 
Korih  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2(17—475. ;  OiMy'l  F.uropmn  Com- 
merce, p.  314. ;  and  some  valuable  privaU  ctmtmumcationt. 


Commercial  Policy.  —  But  for  the  perverse  policy  of  its  government,  the  trade  of  Gottenburgh,  and 
of  Sweden  in  general,  would  be  far  greater  than  it  is.  Its  rich  and  exhaustless  mines  and  forests  fur. 
nish  an  ample  supply  of  equivalents  for  whatever  might  be  imported  into  the  country ;  but  instead  of 
allowing  the  energies  of  the  nation  to  bo  employed  in  this  safe  and  natural  channel,  government  has 
attempted,  by  a  system  of  prohibitions  and  heavy  duties,  to  raise,  coute  qui  coulc,  a  manufacturing  inter- 

*  This  is  the  po  ulation  as  given  in  the  Weimar  Almanac  for  18  j2;  according  to  the  Consul's  report- 
it  19  under  18,000. 


GRACE,  DAYS  OF.  —  GUAIACUM. 
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est,  and  to  make  Sweden  independent  of  foreigners  !  In  consequence,  a  good  many  cotton  and  woollen 
mills  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  imagine 
that  they  should  ever  be  able  to  furnish  products  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  they  may  be  imported  for  from 
tliis  and  other  countries,  enjoying  superior  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Tnis  forced  system  is,  therefore,  doubly  injurious  to  Sweden  ;  tirst,  by  lessening  the  foreign  demand  for 
her  peculiar  products,  and  secondly,  by  diverting  capital  and  industry  into  the  least  productive  channels, 
forcing  the  inhabitants  to  pay  an  artificially  enhanced  price  for  some  highly  necessary  articles,  and  encou. 
raging  smuggling.  But,  pernicious  as  the  system  is,  so  gre.it. a  propoi  tioji  of  the  scanty  capital  of  Sweden 
is  now  embarked  under  its  tegis,  that  the  return  to  a  better  onier  of  things  will  be  a  work  of  much  diffi- 
culty. It  need  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  the  imposition  in  this  country  of  oppressive  discriminating 
duties  on  timber  from  the  north  of  Europe  had  a  material  influence  in  stimulating  the  Swedes  to  endeavour 
to  dispense  with  foreign,  that  is,  with  British,  manufactured  articles  ! 

GRACE,  DAYS  OF.     See  Exchange. 

GRAPES  (Ger.  Trauhen ;  Fr.  Raisins  i  It.  Grappoli,  Grappi ;  Sp.  Ubas,  Racimos  ; 
Lat.  Uvcb),  a  well  known  fruit,  produced  from  the  vine.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  produce  grapes  which  yield  wines 
of  various  qualities  and  flavour,  many  of  them  excellent.  We  import  green  grapes  from 
Malaga  and  some  other  parts  of  Spain ;  they  are  brought  packed  in  jars,  and  secured  from 
damage  by  means  of  saw-dust,  plentifully  strewed  between  the  layers  of  fruit.  The  grapes 
grown  in  Great  Britain  in  the  open  air  are  much  smaller,  and  by  no  means  so  luscious,  as 
those  of  foreign  countries  ;  but  those  raised  in  hot-houses  are  quite  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  former.  Grapes  are  imported  not  only  in  their  natural  state,  but  dried  and  pre- 
served, in  which  latter  state  they  are  denominated  Raisins  ;  which  sec 

GRINDSTONE.S,  flat  circular  stones  of  different  diameters  and  tliickness,  mounted 
on  spindles  or  axles,  and  made  to  revolve  with  different  degrees  of  velocity,  employed  to 
|)olish  steel  articles,  to  give  an  edge  to  cutting  instruments,  &c.  Grindstones  not  in  constant 
use  are  commonly  turned  by  winch  handles  ;  but  at  Sheflield  and  other  places,  where 
poli.shed  articles  and  cutlery  are  extensively  manufactured,  large  numbers  of  grindstones, 
being  mounted  in  buildings  appropriated  to  that  pui-pose,  called  grind  or  blade  mills, 
are  turned  by  straps,  acting  on  their  axles,  the  moving  power  being  either  water  or 
steam.  The  stone  best  suited  to  form  grindstones  is  what  is  called  a  sharp-grit ;  it 
being  chosen  finer  or  coarser  grained  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
destined.  The  principal  grindstone  quarry  in  England  is  at  Gateshead  Fell,  in  the 
county  of  Durham ;  where  they  are  produced  in  vast  numbers,  not  only  for  home  use, 
but  for  exportation  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  those  principally  in  use  at  Sheffield 
arc  mostly  quarried  at  Wickersley,  in  Yorkshire. 

They  are  classed  in  eight  different  sizes,  called  foots,  according  to  their  dimensions,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing 'table :  — 


Dt'Tiomination?. 

Diameter. 

Thickness. 

No.  in  a  Chaldron. 

Denominations. 

Diameter.!  Thickness.  \  No.  in  a  Chaldron.  | 

1  Fjoot 

2  Foots 

3  Foots 

4  Foots 

Incfies. 
10 
U 

20 
£8 

Indus. 
2 

n 

4 
4 

36 

27 
18 
9 

5  Foots 

6  Foots 

7  Foots 

8  Foots 

Inches. 
35 

42 
50 
56 

Inches. 

5 
6 
6 
8 

5 
3 

A  grindstone  foot  is  8  inches :  the  size  is  found  by  adding  the  diameter  and  thickness  together. 
Thus,  a  stone  56  inches  diameter  by  8  thick,  making  together  64  inches,  is  an  8-foot  stone,  of  8  inches 
each  foot. 

Besides  the  above  sizes,  grindstones  are  made,  when  ordered,  of  any  intermediate  dimensions :  many 
are  made  much  larger  than  any  of  the  above  sizes;  some  as  large  as  76  inches  diameter,  and  14  or  15 
ii.ches  thick,  which  are  a  great  weight,  a  cubic  foot  weighing  1  cwt.  1  qr.  14  lbs.  —  {Hecs's  I'l/clvpccdia  ; 
£a>lcy's  Snrney  of  tiurham,  p.  4o.) 

Grinding  is  an  unhealthy  and  dangerous  employment.  For  some  purposes,  the  stones  are  made  to 
revolve  with  an  extreme  degree  of  velocity ;  which  makes  them  occasionally  fly  in  pieces.  But  the 
greatest  annoyance  to  which  the  grinder  is  exi)Osed,  is  from  his  inhaling  the  minute  particles  of  stone, 
.^nd  of  iron  and  steel,  that  are  always  flying  about,  particularly  in  the  process  tenned  dry  grinding. 
Coi-.triv.inccs  have  been  suggested  for  obviating  this  serious  inconvenience:  but  whether  it  be  owing  to 
their  unsuitableness,  or  to  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  none  of  them  has  succeeded  in  practice.—. 
{Trfiuisc  on  Iron  and  Steel,  Lardncr's  Cyclopedia,  p.  293.) 

GUAIACUM,  OR  LIGNUM  VITiE  (Fr.  Gayac,  Bois  saint ;  Ger.  Fochhahi ;  It. 
Guojuco ;  Lat.  Guaiacum,  Lignum  vita  ;  Sp.  Guagaco),  the  wood  of  a  tree,  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  Hayti,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  It  is  a  dark-looking  evergreen, 
growing  to  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  from  14  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  The 
bark  is  liard,  smooth,  and  brittle  ;  the  wood  is  externally  yellowisli,  and  internally  of  a 
blackish  brown  colour.  Lignum  vita;  is  the  weightiest  timber  witli  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, its  specific  gravity  being  1  -333.  It  is  exceedingly  liard,  and  difficult  to  work. 
It  can  hardly  be  split,  but  breaks  into  pieces  like  a  stone,  or  crystallised  metal.  It  is 
full  of  a  resinous  juice  (guaiac),  which  prevents  oil  or  water  from  working  into  it,  and 
renders  it  proof  against  decay.  Its  weight  and  hardness  make  it  the  very  best  timber 
for  stampers  and  mallets  ;  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  slieaves  or  pulleys  of  blocks, 
and  for  friction  rollers  or  castors.      It  is  extensively  used  by  turners. 

The  guaiac,  or  gum,  spontaneously  exudes  from  the  tree,  and  concretes  in  very  pure 
tears.  It  is  imported  in  ca.sks  or  mats ;  the  former  containing  from  1  to  4  cwt.,  the  latter 
generally  less  than  1  cwt.  each.  Its  colour  differs  considerably,  being  partly  brownish 
partly  reddish,  and  partly  greenbh  ;  and  it  alwavs  becomes  green  when  111  i^xposed  to 
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the  light  in  the  open  air.  It  has  a  certain  degree  of  transparency,  and  breaks  with  a  ti- 
treous  fracture.  When  pounded,  it  emits  a  pleasant  balsamic  smell,  but  has  scarcely  any 
taste,  although  when  swallowed  it  excites  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat.  When  heated, 
it  melts,  diffusing,  at  the  same  time,  a  pretty  strong  fragrant  odour.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1 -229.  —  (See  Veget.   Sub.,  Lib.  of  Entert.  Knowledge;    Thomson's  Chemistry,  ^-c.) 

GUERNSEY.  For  the  peculiar  regulations  to  be  observed  in  trading  with  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  &c.,  see  Importation  and  Exportation. 

GUMS,  RESINS,  GUM-RESINS.  In  commerce,  the  term  gum  is  not  only 
applied  to  gums  properly  so  called,  but  also  to  resins  and  gum-resins.  But  though 
these  substances  have  many  properties  in  common,  they  are  yet  sufficiently  distinct. 

I.  Gum  is  a  thick  transparent  fluid  that  issues  spontaneously  from  certain  species  of 
plants,  particularly  such  as  produce  stone  fruit,  as  plum  and  cherry  trees.  It  is  very 
adhesive,  and  gradually  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  usually  obtained 
in  small  pieces,  like  tears,  moderately  hard  and  somewhat  brittle  while  cold ;  so  that  it 
can  be  reduced  by  pounding  to  a  fine  powder.  When  pure,  it  is  colourless  :  but  it  has 
commonly  a  yellowish  tinge  ;  it  is  not  destitute  of  lustre  ;  it  has  no  smell ;  its  taste  is 
insipid;  its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1-3161  to  1*4317  ;  it  readily  dissolves  in  water, 
but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Gum  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  calico 
printing,  to  give  consistence  to  the  colours,  and  to  hinder  them  from  spreading.  It  is 
also  used  in  painting,  in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  in  medicine,  &c. 

The  only  important  gums,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  gum  Arabic  and  gum 
Senegal. 

1.  Gum  Arabic  (Yt.  Gomme  Arabique  ;  It.  Gamma  Arabica  ;  Ger.  Arabische  gummi ; 
Arab.  Tolh),  the  produce  of  the  Acacia  vera,  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.  The  gum  exudes  naturally  from  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  hardens 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  "  The  more  sickly  the  tree  appears,  the  more  gum  it  yields  ; 
and  the  hotter  the  weather,  the  more  prolific  it  is.  A  wet  winter  and  a  cool  or  mild 
summer  are  unfavourable  to  gum."- — {Jackson's  Morocco,  p.  84.)  It  is  in  irregularly 
shaped  pieces,  hard,  brittle,  and  semi-transparent.  When  pure  it  is  almost  colourless, 
or  of  a  pale  yellowish  hue  ;  being  insipid,  inodorous,  and  dissolving  completely  in  the 
mouth.  Specific  gravity  1*31  to  1-43.  It  is  often  mixed  with  gum  Senegal.  East 
India  gum  Arabic  is,  though  a  useful,  a  spurious  article,  not  being  the  produce  of  the 
acacia  vera,  but  of  other  species  of  plants.  Tlie  best  gum  is  either  imported  direct 
from  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  Tripoli,  3Iogadore,  Tangiers,  &c.,  or  at  second  hand  from 
them  through  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Italian  ports.  The  price  depends  principally 
on  its  whiteness  and  solubility,  increasing  and  diminishing,  according  as  the  article  has 
more  or  less  of  these  qualities.  — (  Thomson's  Dispensatory,  and  private  information.) 

At  ail  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  the  gum  Arabic  entered  for  consumption  amounted 
to  13,574  cwt.  a  year.  Previously  to  last  year  (1832',  the  duty  on  gum  Arabic  from  a  British  possession 
was  &s.  a  cwt,  and  from  other.parts  Vis. ;  but  the  duty  on  it  and  all  other  gums  is  now  fixed  at  Ks. 
a  cwt.  without  regard  to  origin.  Of  7,78-1  cwt  of  gum'  Arabic  imported  in  1831),  Tripoli,  Barbary,  and 
Morocco  fumi.shcd  2,1 16;-,  Egypt,;"!';  Gibraltar,  1 ,587  ;  Italy,  1,()07  ;  Malta,  3fT/ ;  the  East  Indies,  l.t'fiS, 
&c.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  gum  will  most  probably  occasion  an  Increase  of  the  iraimrts 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  Mogadore.  The  price  of  gum  Arabic  in  bond  in  the  London  market 
was,  in  December,  IS.xJ,  —  East  India,  from  Zis.  to  65*.  per  cwt ;  Turkey,  from  1005.  to21U.  per  do. ; 
and  Barbary,  from_50s.  to  lOOi.  per  do. 

2.  Gum  Senegal,  principally  brought  from  the  island  of  that  name  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
is  obtained  from  various  trees,  but  chiefly  from  two  :  one  called  Vereck,  which  yields  a 
white  gum  ;  the  other  called  Nebuel,  which  yields  a  red  gum  ;  varieties  of  the  acacia 
gummifera.  Gum  Arabic  is  very  often  mixed  with  gum  Senegal.  The  latter  is  nearly 
as  pure  as  the  former,  but  it  is  usually  in  larger  masses,  of  a  darker  colour,  and  more 
clammy  and  tenacious.  It  is  the  sort  of  gum  principally  employed  by  calico  printers. 
It  was  worth,  in  December,  1833,  duty  {6s. )  paid,  from  75s.  to  78s.  a  cwt.  —  (  Thomson's 
Chemistry,  Thomson's  Dispensatory,  Ainslie's  Materia  Inclica,  §"c. ) 

1 1.  Itesins,  for  tiie  most  part,  exude  spontaneously  from  tree.s,  though  they  arc  often 
obtained  by  artificial  wounds,  and  are  not  uncommonly,  at  first,  combined  with  volatile 
oil,  from  wliicli  they  are  .separated  by  distillation.  Tliey  are  solid  substances,  naturally 
brittle  ;  have  a  certain  degree  of  transparency,  and  a  colour  most  commonly  inclining  to 
yellow.  Their  taste  is  more  or  less  acrid,  and  not  unlike  that  of  volatile  oils;  but  they 
have  ni  smell,  unless  they  happen  to  contain  some  foreign  body.  They  are  all  heavier 
than  water,  their  specific  gravity  varying  from  1-0182  to  1-1862.  They  differ  from 
gums  in  being  insoluble  in  water,  whether  cold  or  hot ;  while  they  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  when  assisted  by  heat.  When  heated,  they 
melt ;  and  if  the  lieat  be  increased,  they  take  fire,  burning  with  a  strong  yellow  flame, 
and  emitting  a  va.st  quantity  of  smoke.  Common  rosin  furnishes  a  very  perfect  example 
of  a  resin,  and  it  is  from  this  substance  that  the  whole  genus  have  derived  their  name. 
Rosin  is,  indeed,  frequently  denominated  resin.  The  principal  resins  are  Animi,  Elemi, 
Copal,  Lac,  Labdanum,  Mastic,  Rosin,  Saiularach,  Tacamahac,  &c.  ;  which  see,  under 
their  respective  names.  —  {Thomson's  Chemistry.) 
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HI.  Gum-resins,  a  class  of  vegetable  substances  consisting  of  gum  and  resin.  They 
diflfer  from  resins  in  this — that  they  never  exude  spontaneously  from  the  i)lant,  being 
obtained  either  by  bruising  the  parts  containing  them,  and  expressing  the  juice,  which 
is  always  in  a  state  of  emulsion,  generally  white,  but  sometimes  of  a  different  colour,  or 
by  making  incisions  in  the  plant,  from  which  the  juice  flows.  The  juice,  being  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  is  condensed  and  inspissated,  till  it  forms  the  gum-resin  of 
commerce.  Gum-resins  are  usually  opaque,  or,  at  least,  their  transparency  is  inferior  to 
that  of  resins.  They  are  always  solid,  and  most  commonly  brittle,  and  have,  sometimes, 
a  fatty  appearance.  When  heated,  they  do  not  melt  as  resins  do ;  neither  are  they  so 
combustible.  Heat,  however,  commonly  softens  them,  and  causes  them  to  swell.  They 
burn  with  a  flame.  They  have  almost  always  a  strong  smell,  which,  in  several  instances, 
is  alliaceous.  Their  taste,  also,  is  often  acrid,  and  always  much  stronger  than  that 
of  resins.  They  are  usually  heavier  than  resins.  They  are  partially  soluble  in  water, 
but  the  solution  is  always  opaque,  and  usually  milky.  Alcohol  partially  dissol/es  them, 
the  solution  being  transparent. 

The  most  common  gum-resins  are  Aloes,  Ammonia,  Eupliorhimn,  Galbanum,  Gamboge, 
Myrrh,  Olihanum,  Sagapenum,  Scammony,  &c.  ;  which  see,  under  their  respective  names. 
■ — (^Loudon's  Eiicy.  of  Agricult.  ;    Thomson^ s  Chemistry.) 

GUNPOWDER  (Ger.  Pulver,  Schiesspulver ,-  Du.  Bushruid ;  Da.  Krudt,  Pulver ; 
Sw.  Krut ;  Fr.  Poudre  ;  It.  Polvere ,-  Sp.  and  Port.  Pulvora ;  Ilus.  Poroch  ;  Pol.  Proch  ; 
Lat.  Pulvis  pyrius).  This  well  known  inflammable  powder  is  composed  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  intimately  with  each  other.  The 
proportion  of  the  ingredients  varies  very  considerably  ;  but  good  gunpowder  may  be 
composed  of  the  following  proportions ;  viz.  76  parts  of  nitre,  1 5  of  charcoal,  and  9  of 
sulphur.  These  ingredients  are  first  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  separately,  then  mixed 
intimately,  and  formed  into  a  thick  paste  with  water.  After  this  has  dried  a  little,  it  is 
placed  upon  a  kind  of  sieve  full  of  holes,  through  which  it  is  forced.  By  this  process  it 
is  divided  into  grains,  the  size  of  which  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  holes  through  which 
they  have  been  squeezed.  The  powder,  when  dry,  is  put  into  barrels,  which  are  made 
to  turn  round  on  their  axis.  By  this  motion  the  grains  of  gunpowder  rub  against  each 
other,  their  asperities  are  worn  off,  and  their  surfaces  are  made  smooth.  The  powder  is 
then  said  to  be  glazed.  — (  Tliomson's  Chemistry.) 

Dr.  Thomson,  whose  learning  is  equal  to  his  science,  has  the  following  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  into  warlike  operations  :  —  "  The  discoverer  of 
this  compoiind,  and  the  person  who  first  thought  of  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  war, 
are  unknown.  It  is  certain,  however,  tliat  it  was  used  in  the  fourteenth  century.  From 
certain  archives  quoted  by  Wiegleb,  it  appears  tiiat  cannons  were  employed  in  Germany 
before  the  year  1372.  No  traces  of  it  can  be  found  in  any  European  author  previously 
to  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  long  before 
that  period.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  cannons  were  used  in  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
which  was  fought  in  1346.  They  seem  even  to  have  been  used  three  years  earlier,  at 
the  siege  of  Algesiras ;  but  before  this  time  they  must  have  been  known  in  Germany,  as 
there  is  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  Amberg,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  year  1303.  Roger 
Bacon,  who  died  in  1292,  knew  the  properties  of  gunpowder;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  its  application  to  fire-arms."  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry.)  For 
further  particulars  as  to  the  introduction  of  cannon,  see  that  article. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  gunpowder  is  regulated  by  several  statutes.  By  the  12  Geo.  3.  c.  fil.  it  is 
enacted,  that  no  jjcrson  shall  use  mills  or  other  engines  for  making  gunpowder,  or  manufacture  the  same 
in  any  way,  except  in  mills  and  other  places  which  were  actually  hi  existence  at  the  time  (if  passing  the 
act,  or  which,  if  erected  afterwards,  have  been  sanctioned  by  a  licence,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  gun- 
powder, and  Si.  a  pound.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  no  mill  worked  by  a  pestle,  and  usually  tcrnied  a 
pestle  mill,  shall  be  uschI  in  making  gunpowder,  under  the  above-mentioned  penalty  ;  and  that  no  more 
than  40  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  or  materials  to  be  made  into  gunpowder,  shall  be  made  at  any  one  time  under 
a  single  pair  of  mill-stones,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  above  10  lbs.,  and  2s.  for  every  pound ;  nor  shall  more 
than  M)  cwt.  be  dried  in  any  one  stove  or  place  at  any  one  time,  under  forfeiture  of  all  above  that  quantity, 
and  'is.  for  every  pound  thereof  The  powder  mills  erected  at  Battle,  Crowhurst,  Saddlescombe,  and 
Brcde,  in  Sussex,  previously  to  1772,  are  exempted  from  the  above  regulations  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
making  of  fine  fowling  powder. 

No  dealer  is  to  keep  more  than  200  lbs.  of  powder,  nor  any  person  not  a  dealer,  more  than  50  lbs.,  in  the 
cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  within  3  miles  thereof,  or  within  any  other  city,  borough,  or  market 
town,  or  1  mile  thereof,  or  within  2  miles  of  the  king's  palaces  or  magazines,  or  J  a  mile  of  any  parish 
church,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  2.s.  )ier  lb. ;  except  in  licensed  milk,  or  to  the  amount  of  300 lbs.  for  the 
use  of  collieries,  within  200  yards  of  them. 

Not  more  than  25  barrels  are  to  be  carried  by  any  land  carriage,  nor  more  than  200  barrels  by  water, 
unless  going  by  sea  or  coastwise,  each  barrel  not  to  contain  more  than  100  lbs. 

All  vessels,  except  his  Majesty's,  coming  into  the  Thames,  are  to  put  on  shore,  at  or  below  Blackwall, 
all  the  gunpowder  they  have  on  board  exceeiling  25  lbs.  Vessels  outward  bound  are  not  to  receive  on 
board  more  than  25 lbs.  of  gunpowder  previously  to  their  arrival  at  Blackwall.  The  Trinity  House  have 
authority  to  appoint  searchers  to  inspect  ships,  and  search  for  gunpowder.  All  the  gunpowder  found 
above  25  lbs.,  and  the  barrels  containing  it,  and  2s.  for  every  lb.  above  that  quantity,  are  forfeitwl.  Any 
person  obstructing  an  ollicer  searching  for  concealed  gunpowder  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/.  The  placcu 
of  de|)Osit  for  gunpowder  are  regulated  by  the  54  Geo.  3.  c.  15!i. 

The  exportation  of  gunjiowder  may  be  prohibited  by  order  in  council.  Its  importation  is  prohibited  on 
pain  of  forfeiture,  except  by  licence  from  his  Majesty ;  such  licence  to  be  granted  for  furnishing  his  Mi^ 
jesty's  stores  only.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.) 
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Thp  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  44.  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  keeping  of  gunpowder  in  Ireland  by  any  pei«m 
who  has  not  obtained  a  licence  from  the  Lortl  lieutenant ;  such  licences  maybe  suspended  on  notice  from 
tlic  chief  secretary,  and  any  one  selling  gunpowder  during  the  suspension  of  such  licence  shall  forfeit 
5Wl.  Gunjiowder  makers  under  this  act  are  to  return  monthly  accounts  of  their  stock,  etc.  to  the  chief 
secretary.  This  act,  which  contains  a  variety  of  restrictive  clauses,  was  limited  to  one  year's  duration, 
but  has  been  prolonged. 

GUNNY  (Hind.  Tat;  Ben.  Guni),  a  strong  coarse  sackcloth  manufactured  in 
Bengal  for  making  into  bags,  sacks,  and  packing  generally,  answering  at  once  tlie  two 
purposes  for  which  canvass  and  hast  are  used  in  Europe.  Tlie  material  from  which  this 
article  is  manufactured,  is  the  fibre  of  two  plants  of  the  genus  Corchorus  ;  viz.  Corchorus 
oUtorius,  and  Corchorus  capsularis  (Bengali,  pat);  both,  but  particularly  tlie  first, 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  Lower  Bengal.  Besides  a  large  domestic  consumption 
of  gunny,  the  whole  rice,  paddy,  wheat,  pulses,  sugar,  and  saltpetre  of  the  country,  as 
■well  as  the  pepper,  coffee,  and  other  foreign  produce  exported  from  Calcutta,  are  packed 
in  bags  or  sacks  made  of  this  article.  There  is  also  a  considerable  exportation  of  manu- 
factured bags,  each  commonly  capable  of  containing  two  maunds,  or  about  160  lbs. 
■weight,  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Malacca,  Singapore,  Java,  and  Bombay.  In  1828-29, 
the  number  exported  from  Calcutta  was  2,205,206,  of  the  value  of  166,109  sicca  rupees, 
or  about  1 6,000Z.  sterling,  showing  the  price  of  each  sack  to  be  less  than  2d.  —  (  Wallich  ; 
Roxburgh;    BtlVs  Review  of  the  External  Commerce  of  Bengal.) 

GYPSUM,  OR  SULPHATE  OF  LIME,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  Derby.shire  and  Nottinghamshire.  When  reduced  to  a  powder,  and 
formed  into  a  paste  with  water,  it  is  termed  plaster  of  Paris,  and  is  much  used  for  form- 
ing casts,  &c.  It  is  also  used  for  laying  floors  j  and  has  been  advantageously  employed 
as  a  manure. 

H. 

HAIR,  Human  (Ger.  Haare,  Menschen-haar ;  Du.  Hair;  Fr.  Chevenx ;  It.  CapeMt 
umani ;  Sp.  Cabellos ;  Lat.  Capilli).  "Human  hair  makes  a  very  considerable  article 
in  commerce,  especially  since  the  mode  of  perruques  has  obtained.  Hair  of  the  growth  of 
the  northern  countries,  as  England,  &c.,  is  valued  much  beyond  that  of  the  more  southern 
ones,  as  Italy,  Spain,  the  southern  parts  of  France,  &c.  Good  hair  is  well  fed,  and 
neither  too  coarse  nor  too  slender ;  the  bigness  rendering  it  less  susceptible  of  the  arti- 
ficial curl,  and  disposing  it  rather  to  frizzle ;  and  the  small  ness  making  its  curl  of  too 
short  duration.  Its  length  should  be  about  25  inches ;  the  more  it  falls  short  of  this, 
the  less  value  it  bears."  —  (^Ency.  Brit.) 

Haiii  of  Beasts  (Ger.  Haare,  Huhaare ;  Du.  Hair;  Fr.  Foil;  It.  and  Sp.  Pelo ; 
Lat.  Belles).  The  hair  of  horses  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  sofas, 
saddles,  &c.  ;  while  the  hair  or  wool  of  beavers,  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  is  much  employed  ir 
the  manufacture  of  hats,  &c. 

HAIR-POWUEll  (Ger.  Puder ;  Fr.  Poudre  a  poudrer ;  It.  Polvere  di  cipri ;  Sp. 
Pnlvos  de  peluca),  is  used  as  an  ornament  for  the  hair,  and  generally  made  from  starch 
pulverised,  and  sometimes  perfumed.  A  tax  of  1/.  :5s.  6d.  a  year  is  laid  upon  all  person.s 
who  wear  hair-powiler.  Different  statutes  prohibit  tlie  mixing  of  hair-powder  with  starch 
or  alabaster.     And  hair-powder  makers  arc  prohibited  having  alabaster  in  their  custody. 

HALIFAX,  tlie  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  .south-east  coast  of  that  province, 
lat.  44""  36'  N.,  Ion.  63°  28'  W.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  west  side  of  Che- 
bucto  Bay,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  America.  Population,  exclusive  of  the 
militarv,  about  18,000.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  nio.st  of  the  houses  are  of 
wood.  "  Tlie  government-house  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  North  America. 
Halifax  was  founded  in  1749. 

Port. Tlie  best  mark  in  sailing  for  Halifax  is  Samhro  light-house,  on  a  small  island  off  the  cape  of  the 

same  n.ime,  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  in  lat.  44°  SO',  Ion.  (U°  32'.  The  light,  which 
is  fixed,  is  210  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  with  two  24.iKmnders,  is  uiion 
duty  at 'the  light-house,  firi»ig  at  regular  intervals  during  tlic  c  oiitinuance  of  the  dense  fogs  with  which 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  very  much  infested. —  (Coulter,  Tnhlrs  dcs  I'rincipalcs  t'lisi/fn-ti  Giographiintcs, 
p.  78.)  The  course  into  the  harbour  for  large  shipps,  after  ;i^sing  .Sambro  light,  is  between  the  main  land 
on  tlie  west  and  Macnab's  Island  on  the  east.  On  a  sjiit  projecting  from  the  latter,  a  light-house  has  re- 
cently been  constructed;  and  when  this  is  seen,  ships  may  run  in  without  fear.  The  harbour  is  defended 
by  several  pretty  strong  forts.  Sliijis  usually  anchor  abre.x*t  of  the  town,  where  the  harbour  is  rather  more 
than  a  mile  in  width.  After  gradually  narrowing  to  about  \  of  that  width,  it  suddenly  exi)ands  into  a 
noble  sheet  of  water,  called  Bedford  Hasin,  completely  land-locked,  with  deep  water  throughout,  and  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  the  whole  navy  of  (ireat  Uritain.  I'he  harbour  is  accessible  at  all  times,  and  is 
rarely  impeded  by  ice.  There  is  an  extensive  royal  dock-yard  at  Halifax  ;  which  during  war  is  an  im- 
portant naval  station,  being  jKarticularly  well  calcul.ited  for  the  shelter,  repair,  and  outfit  of  the  fleets 
cruising  on  the  American  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  M'Gregor  has  severely,  and,  we  believe, 
justly,  censured  the  project  for  the  removal  of  the  dock-vard  from  Hahfa.t  to  Bermuda. 

Trade,  Sfc.  of  Ualifax  and  Kovn  Scolia.  —  Halifax  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  fishery;  but  the  British 
colonists  seem  to  be,  i'or  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  both  less  enterjjrising  and  less  successful  fishers  than 
tlie  New  Englanders.  The  principal  tradeof  the  town  and  province  is  with  the  West  Indies,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States.    To  the  former  they  export  dried  and  pickled  fish,  lumber,  coals,  grindstones 
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cattle,  flour,  butter,  cheese,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.  They  export  the  same  articles  to  the  southern  ports  of  the 
United  States,  and  gypsum  to  the  eastern  ports  of  New  Knglanri.  'J'o  Great  Britain  they  send  timtier, 
deals;  whale,  cod,  aiid  seal  oil;  furs,  &c.  The  jirincipal  exjiorts  of  tinilier  are  from  Pictou  on  the  St, 
Lawrence.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  colonial  produce  from  the  West  Indies  ;  all  sorts  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  Great  Britain;  and  of  flour,  lumber,  &c.  from  the  United  States,  principally  lor  ex- 
portation to  the  West  Indies. 

The  government  packets  sail  regularly  once  a  month  from  Halifax  to  Falmouth  ;  but  packet  ships  to 
Liverpool  have  recently  been  established,  which  are,  in  all  respects,  sujjerior  to  the  former.  Ihere  are 
also  regular  packets  from  Halifax  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  West  Indies.  A  steam.boat  plies  con- 
stantly between  Halifax  and  the  little  town  of  Dartmouth,  on  the  opi)Osite  side  of  the  harbour. 

In  1S26  a  company  was  fonned  for  making  a  canal  across  the  country  from  Halifax  tothebasin  of  Minas, 
which  unites  with  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  navigation  is  formed,  for  the  most  jiart,  by  Shu- 
benacadie  lake  and  river.  The  legislature  gave  10,000/.  to  this  undertaking;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
completed.  The  excavated  part  of  the  canal  is  GO  feet  wide  at  top,  oli  feet  at  bottom,  and  is  intended  to 
admit  vessels  drawing  8  feet  water.  It  seems  very  questionable  whether  this  canal  will  be  profitable  to  the 
shareholders ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would,  if  finished,  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  trade 
ef  Hahfax. 

There  are  2  private  banking  companies  at  Halifax.  Accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
the  same  as  in  England,  and  the  weights  and  me;isures  are  also  the  s;uue. 

About  10<J  large  square-rigged  vessels,  and  about  the  same  number  of  large  schooners,  with  several 
smaller  craft,  belong  to  Halilax. 

The  total  revenue  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  1831,  including  balances  and  arrears,  was  85,018/. ;  the 
exiienditure  during  the  same  year,  exclusive  of  that  incurred  on  account  of  the  garrison,  being  94,871-/. 

VVe  borrow  from  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  JM'Uregor  the  following  statements  as  to  the  trade  of  Nova 
Scotta  in  1832  :  — 


Produce  of  the  Fisheries  exported  i 
January,  185^ 


I  the  Year  ending  5th  of 


1CO,640  cwt,  dry  fish,  ai  lOj. 
37,lol  t>arreU  pickltd  (iah,  at  15s. 
8,G4 1  boxes  smoked  herrings,  at  3*. 
704  tuns  oil,  at  Wi. 
51,91S  seal  skins,  at  U.  6<f. 


80,320    0  0 

27,865  10  0 

1,296    3  0 

14,080    0  0 

3,S93  17  0 


Total    I  127,455  10    0 


Produce  of  .Agriculture. 


Birley  and  oats,  3,478  tiushels,  at  2j. 

Potatoes  and  turnips,  64,712,  at  U.  6d.    - 

Oatmeal,  7  barrels,  at  20». 

Flax-seed,  10  bushels 

Homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine, 

y26,  value        -  • 

Butter,  cheese,  and  lard,  85,724  lbs.,  value 
Cranberries,  49ti  gallons 
Apples,  260  barrels 
Beef  and  pork,  434  barrels       .... 

Total 


Produce  of  the  i\Iines,  exported. 


Coals,  12,020  chaldrons,  at  25». 

IHtto,  from  Cape  Breton,  30,677  chaldrons 

Gypsum,  45,508  tons,  at  10». 

Ditto,  from  Cape  Breton,  628^  tons 

Grindstones,  19,240,  at  30^. 

Total 


L.       1.  a. 

1.5,025    0  0 

38,371  15  0 

22,754     U  0 

318     5  0 

28,860    0  0 


105,329    0    0 


Produce  of  the  Forests. 


Square  timber,  38,191  tons,  at  15*. 

Deals  and  inch  boards,  9,984,000      - 

Lalhwood,  228  loads  .  -  . 

Staves,  2,714,000  -  .  -      - 

Shingles,  .",042,000 

Handspikes,  2,300  -  .  -      - 

Oars,  poles,  &c.,  3,894 

Alasts  and  sprrs,  642  -  -        • 

Hoops,  228,150 

Value  of  timber  sliipped&om  Cape  Breton 

Total 


L. 


d. 


29,64:; 

24,280  O  O 

228  0  0 

3,569  0  0 

2,281  1(1  0 

115  0  O 

45  0  0 

200  0  0 

114  1  3 

1,972  0  0 


The  balance  of  exports  consists  of  various  articles,  transhipped,  principally  West  India  produce,  tea 
from  China,  &c. 

Account  of  Vessels  entered  inwards  in  the  Port  of  Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia  generally,  in  the  Year  end. 
ing  5th  of  January,  1833  ;  and  of  those  cleared  outwards  from  the  same. 


Countries. 

Inwards. 

Outwards.                               1 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

United  Kingdom 

110 

I7,4.';4 

2,317 

104 

25,429 

1,174 

Bordeaux       -           •          . 

2 

254 

Ifi 

Oporto 

1 

160 

9 

1 

112 

6 

Guernsey  and  Jersey 

3 

379 

2£ 

Cadiz 

- 

1 

90 

6 

Smyrna       -          - 

2 

251 

15 

Memel            -            .        - 

4 

992 

41 

! 

British  West  Indies 

289 

27,023 

1,563 

292 

£7,430 

1,724 

Petersburgh 

1 

227 

12 

British  N.  A.  colonies 

1,046 

63,945 

3,784 

1,104 

69,166 

4,048 

Azores  and  Madeira 

2 

187 

12 

4 

sm 

.      19 

Malaga  and  Gibraltar 

7 

834 

46 

2 

'2S1 

Vi 

foreign  vessels  from  India 

or  Furope 

. 

. 

. 

1 

150 

13 

Unitetl  States,  British  vessels 

3t<7 

31,443 

1,55!» 

398 

31,666 

1,598 

Ditto,       foreign  vessels 

77 

7,921 

413 

75 

9,549 

461 

Brazil              .           . 

6 

1,381 

98 

10 

1,584 

82 

Mauritius 

1 

187 

10 

Canton            .            .        . 

1 

594 

48 

Atrica         -           . 

. 

. 

. 

1 

90 

7 

Rio  Janeiro        -         .        - 

1 

151 

8 

Havannah 

Totals 

2 

191 

11 

1,950 

163,385 

9,973 

1,995 

166,047 

9,162 

(See  M'Grcgor's  British  America,  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  j).  481.  483.  &a ;  Moorsom's  Letters  Jrotn  Svva  Seotia, 
passim  ;  Papers  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee,  tjc.) 

HAMS  (Ger.  Schinhen  ;  Du.  Hammen ;  Vr.  Jamhons  ;  Jt.  Prosciutii  ;  Sp.  Jamoties  ; 
Rus.  O/iorokU),  the  tliigli.s  of  tlie  hof^  salted  and  dried.  York,  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Cuiu- 
lierlaiul,  in  England,  and  Dumfries  and  Galloway  in  Scotland,  are  the  counties  most 
famous  for  producing  fine  hams.  Those  of  Ireland  arc  c-omparativelycoar.se  and  without 
flavour.  —  (Ste  H.vcon.)  The  hams  of  Portugal,  Westphalia,  and  Virginia,  are  ex- 
<]iiisi'ilv  fl.-.vomed,  nnd  arc  in  high  estimation.      The  imports  of  l)acon  and  li.uns,  i)rin- 
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cipally  the  latter,  amount  to  about  1,350  cwt.  a  year.  The  duty  is  very  heavy,  being 
no  less  than  28s.  a  cwt. 

HAMBURGH,  a  free  Hanseatic  city,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Elbe,  about  70 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  53°  32'  51"  N.,  Ion.  9''  58'  37"  E.  Population,  125,000. 
Hamburgh  is  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  Germany,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Continent. 
Slie  owes  this  distinction  principally  to  her  situation.  The  Elbe,  which  may  be  navi- 
gated by  lighters  as  far  as  Prague,  renders  her  the  entrepot  of  a  vast  extent  of  country. 
Advantage,  too,  has  been  taken  of  natural  facilities  that  extend  still  ftirther  her  internal 
navigation  ;  a  water  communication  having  been  established,  by  means  of  the  Spree  and 
of  artificial  cuts  and  sluices,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  Vistula  ;  so  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  produce  of  Silesia  destined  for  foreign 

markets,  and  some  even  of  that  of  Poland,  is  conveyed  to  Hamburgh (See  Canals.) 

There  is,  also,  a  communication  by  means  of  a  canal  with  the  Trave,  and,  consequently, 
with  Lubeck  and  the  Baltic,  by  which  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  difficult  and 
<Jangerous  navigation  of  the  Sound  is  obviated.  Vessels  drawing  1 4  feet  water  come  up 
to  the  town  at  all  times ;  and  vessels  drawing  18  feet  may  come  safely  up  with  the  spring 
tides.  The  largest  vessels  sometimes  load  from  and  unload  into  lighters  at  Cuxhaven. 
The  trade  of  Hamburgh  embraces  every  article  that  Germany  either  sells  to  or  buys 
from  foreigners.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  linens,  grain  of  all  sorts,  wool  and 
woollen  cloths,  leather,  flax,  glass,  iron,  copper,  smalts,  rags,  staves,  wooden  clocks  and  toys, 
Rhenish  wines,  spelter,  &c.  Most  sorts  of  Baltic  articles,  such  as  grain,  flax,  iron,  pitch  and 
tar,  wax,  &c.,  may  generally  be  bought  as  cheap  at  Hamburgh,  allowing  for  difference  of 
freight,  as  in  the  ports  whence  they  were  originally  brought.  The  imports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  sugar  ;  coffee,  which  is  the  favourite  article  for  speculative  purchases;  cotton  wool, 
stuffs,  and  yarn ;  tobacco,  hides,  indigo,  wine,  brandy,  rum,  dye  woods,  tea,  pepper,  &c. 
Being  brought  from  many  different  places,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  quality  in  the  grain 
found  at  Hamburgh  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  is  inferior.  Some  of  the  barley 
is  very  good,  and  fit  for  malting.  The  oats  are  feed  of  various  qualities.  The  customs 
revenue  is  found  to  amount,  one  year  with  another,  to  from  30,000/.  to  35,000/.  The 
rate  may,  perhaps  —  (see  post),  be  taken,  on  imports  and  exports,  at  a  rough  average,  at 
5s.  3d.  per  cent.,  which  would  give,  at  a  medium,  12,380,000/.  a  year  for  the  value  of 
the  trade  in  articles  subjected  to  duties ;  and  adding  2,000,000/.  for  the  trade  in  articles 
exempted  from  duties,  we  have  14,380,000/.  as  the  total  annual  value  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  the  port !  And,  as  the  largest  portion  of  this  immense  trade  is  in  our 
hands,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  be  a  Uttle  fuller  than  ordinary  in  our  details 
as  to  this  great  emporium. 

Money. —  Accounts  are  kept  at  Hamburgh  in  marcs,  divided  into  16  sols  or  schillings  lubs,  and  the 
schilling  into  12  pfenings  lubs. 

Accounts  are  also  kept,  particularly  in  exchanges,  in  pounds,  schillings,  and  pence  Flemish.  The  pound 
consisting  of  2J  crowns,  3|  thalers,  7J  marcs,  2U  schillings  Flemish,  and  ?.V)  grotes  Flemish. 

The  monies  in  circulation  at  Hamburgh  arc  divided  into  banco  ai\A  current  money.  The  former  con- 
sists of  the  suras  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  bank  opposite  to  the  names  of  those  who  have  deposited 
specie  or  bullion  in  the  bank.  Banco  is  intrinsically  worth  about  23  per  cent,  more  than  currency,  but 
the  agio  is  constantly  varying.  —  (For  an  account  of  the  liank  of  Hamburgh,  see  Banks  (Forek;ni.) 

Of  the  coins  in  circulation  at  Hamburgh,  the  rixdoUar  banco  and  the  rixdoUar  current  are  the  most 
common.  The  weight  of  the  former  is  not  unilorm  ;  but  Dr.  Kully  estimates  it,  at  a  medium,  at  .iOI'G 
Eng.  grains  pure  silver  =  4s.  Gjrf.  The  current  rixdoUar  -  3183  grains  =  3s.  8Jrf.  very  nearly.  The  Ham- 
burgh gold  ducat  =  9s.  id. 

Taking  themean  value  of  the  rixdoUar  banco  at  5^(1.  sterling,  it  follows,  that  1/.  sterling  =  13  marcs 
2'7  schillings  banco,  or  \l.  sterling  =  35s.  \d.  Flemish  banco.  No  fixed  par  of  exchange  can,  however,  be 
established  between  Tendon  and  Hamburgh,  on  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  banco.  1/.  sterl.  =  Ki  marcs 
2  schillings  Hamburgh  currency,  or  1  marc  current  =  WSU.  sterl.  —  {Kelly's  Cambist,  Hamburgh.) 

Weights  and  Measures  —  The  commercial  weights  are, 

2  Ix)ths     =  1  Ounce.    I   14  Pounds       =  1  Lispound.  I  2J  Centners  =  1  Shippound. 
16  Ounces  =  1  Pound.    |     8  Lis])ounds  =  1  Centner.     | 

100  Hamburgh  pounds  =  1068  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  1298 lbs.  Troy  =  4843  kilogrammes  =  98 lbs.  of  Am- 
sterdam.    A  stone  of  flax  is  20  lbs.     A  stone  of  wool  or  feathers  is  10  lbs. 

In  estimating  the  carriage  of  goods,  the  shippound  is  reckoned  at  380  lbs. 

The  measures  for  liquids  are, 

2  Ocssels      =  1  (Juartier.    I    2  Stul)gens  =  1  Viertcl.  I   6  Ahms  or  7  _  ,  r,,  j„ 

2  Quartiers  =  1  Kanen.  4  Viertels    =  1  Eimer.  24  Ankers   j  ~  '  *"aer. 

2  Kanens     =  1  Stubgen.     |   5  Eimers      =  1  Ahm  or  4  Ankers.  | 

The  ahm  is  equal  to  .58^,  and  the  fudcr  to  229J,. English  wine  gallons. 

A  fass  of  wine  =  4  oxhoft  =  6  tierces.  The  oxhoft  or  hogshead  is  of  various  dimensions.  1  oxhoft 
French  wine  =  62  to  64  stubgens  ;  an  oxhoft  of  brandy  =  60  stubgens.  A  pipe  of  Spanish  wine  —  9<)  to 
100  stubgens,  A  tun  of  beer  is  48  stubgens.  A  pipe  of  oil  is  820  lbs.  nett.  Wliale  oil  is  sold  per  barrel 
of  6  steckan  =  32  Eng.  wine  gallons. 

The  dry  measures  are, 

4  Spints        =  1  Himtems.    I     3  Fass         —  1  SchefFel.  I  2    Wisps  =  1  Last. 
2  Himtems  =  1  Fass.  \   10  Schefffels  =  1  Wisp.      |  IJ  Last     —  1  Stock. 

The  last  =  11'2  Winchester  quarters.     A  keel  of  coals  vields  from  8  to  9  lasts. 

The  Hamburgh  foot  =  11-289  English  inches,  Tlie  Hhineland  foot,  used  by  engineers  and  land 
surveyors,  =  12-36  inches.  The  Brabant  ell,  most  commonly  used  in  the  measurement  of  piece  goods, 
=  27'585  inches. 

A  ton  in  the  lading  of  a  ship  is  generally  reckoned  at  40  cubic  feet.  Of  things  that  are  sold  by  number, 
a  gross  thousand  =  1,200 ;  a  gross  hundred  =  120 ;  a  ring  =  240  ;  a  common  or  small  thousand  =  1,000 ; 
a  shock  =  60;  a  steigs  =;  20;  a  gross  —  12  dozen. 

Imports.— \\'e  subjoin  an  account  of  the  imports,  consumption,  exports,  stocks,  and  prices,  of  someof  the 
principal  articles  imported  into  Hamburgh,  during  each  of  tlie  10  years  ending  with  the  Ist  of  Jan.,  1833. 
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Exports.  —  We  regret  that  no  materials  exist  by  which  it  is  possible  to  give  any  account  of  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  difterent  articles  exported  from  Hamburgh.  —  (For  some  particulars  as  to  the  cor"  'rade. 
see  CoHN  Laws  ano  Corn  Thadi;.)  Linens  are  one  of  the  most  im]iortant  articles  of  exjjort.  They  are 
generally  sold  by  the  piece  ;  but  there  are  great  difi'erences  in  the  dimensions  of  |)ieces  ot  diHcrcnt  deno- 
minations. Tire  following  Table  is,  therefore,  of  importance,  as  it  exhibits  the  various  descriptions  of  linen 
usually  met  with  at  Hamburgh,  with  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  different  pieces.  It  also  gives  their 
cost  on  board  in  sterling,  on  1st  of  March,  1833. 


Descriptioits* 

Length. 

Width. 

Sold. 

Cost  on  Board, 

in  StcrlinR.             ' 

Yards. 

Yardt. 

£   S.     d.         £  S. 

rf. 

£  s.    d. 

riatillas  royales     ... 

35 

i^ 

per  piece. 

0  10    8   to  1  10 

11 

to  2    0    5 

Brown  Silesias 

35 

t^ 

0  13    6  —  0  18 

0 

—  110 

Britannias 

7 

^ 

_ 

0    3  11  —  0    7 

7 

-095 

Ditto 

7 

g 

— 

0    8    2  —  0  12 

0 

—  0  15    8 

Dowlas       .           .          -          - 

671 

i^ 

— 

1  12  10   —  2    2 

0 

—  2  17  11 

Creas  k  la  Morlaix 

67i 

^ 

— 

1  15    2  —  2  U 

0 

—  3  15    0 

Listados      .           -           -           - 

43 

§ 

— 

110  —  17 

0 

—  1  16    0 

White  sheetings 

SO 

— 

2    3    5  —  2  14 

0 

—  3    2  11 

Plain  lawns        .                -           - 

81 

^ 

— 

0    6    0  —  0  15 

0 

—  110 

Clear,  figured,  and  worked  lawns 

Sk 

^1 

— 

0    7    7—09 

0 

—  0  12    0 

Arabias            .              - 

2H 

I 

— 

0    9    0  —  0  12 

0 

—  0  16    5 

Checks,  No.  2.        -          -          - 

17J 

■i 

— 

0    5    3—06 

0 

—  067 

Striped  and  checked  books 

43 

'i 

per  3  pieces. 

0  13    6  —  0  18 

0 

—  0  19    6 

Hessia  rolls     .               .               - 

35 

8 
3 

per  piece. 

0    8    7  —  0  12 

0 

—  0  16    5 

Linen  for  coarse  bags 

35 

\l 

— 

0    9    0  —  0  12 

0 

—  0  13    6 

Osnaburghs     ... 

■        ■ 

J  double  ells  3 

1  12  10  —  3    7 

4 

—  426 

Tprklpnburghs         -         - 

- 

-        - 

— 

2  18    5—3    6 

0 

—  3  12    0 

The  Platillas  and  Britannias  come  principally  from  Silesia;  the  Creas  from  Lusati.a, &c,     Osnaburghs 
are  made  of  flaxen,  and  Tecklenburglis  of  hempen,  yarn.     Linens  are  sold  with  a  discount  of  1  per  cent. 

Shipping.  —The  ships  arriving  at  Hamburgh  in  the  undermentioned  years  (ending  SOth  of  September), 
have  been  as  under  ^  — 


From  the 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1852. 

East  Indies 

9 

12 

8 

13 

8 

8 

Brazil         •          -        - 

83 

71 

i5 

82 

94 

93 

West  Indies 

90 

115 

84 

102 

129 

113 

United  States       - 

40 

42 

40 

23 

42 

44 

Mediterranean 

46 

62 

63 

61 

61 

54 

Spain         _         .         . 

21 

15 

20 

20 

24 

20 

Portugal 

SO 

18 

16 

28 

16 

13 

France 

62 

86 

61 

65 

47 

107 

Great  Britain 

.570 

.'529 

587 

710 

652 

672 

Netherlands 

.346 

3i2 

395 

375 

290 

387 

Baltic 

Totals 

281 

292 

338 

443 

385 

385 

1,578 

1,584 

1,697 

1,922 

1,748 

1,8,96 

'Navigation  of  the  Elbe,  Pilotage,  ^e.  — The  mouth  of  the  Elbe  is  encumbered  with  sand  banks.  The 
channel  leading  to  Cuxhaven  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  tlie  Vogel  Sands  and  North  Grounds,  and  on  the 
south  by  theSchaarhorn  Sands  and  Neuwerk  Island.  On  the  latter  there  arc  2  lighuhouses  and  2  beacons, 
and  on  the  Schaarhorn  is  another  beacon.  The  light-houses  on  Neuwerk  Island  are  about  700  yards 
apart ;  the  most  southerly,  which  is  also  the  most  elevated,  being  in  lat  53°  5+'  57"  N.,  Ion.  8°  29  4(>"  E. 
It  is  128  feet  high,  being  twice  the  height  of  the  other.  The  channel  is,  in  some  pkices,  hardly  J  of  a 
mile  wida  The  outer  red  buoy  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  at  its  mouth,  bears  from  Heligoland  S.E 
t>>-  S.,  distant  nearly  20  miles.  But  the  best  mark  in  entering  the  Elbe  is  the  floating  light,  or  signal  ship, 
moored  2  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  the  red  buoy,  in  II  lathoms  at  low  water  This  vessel  never  leaves 
her  station,  unless  compelled  by  ice  in  the  winter  season.  By  night  she  exhibits  a  lantern  light,  38  feel 
above  deck,  and  in  foggy  weather  rings  a  bell  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  second  signal  ship  is  sta- 
tioned 5J  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  the  first,  at  the  westernmost  jioint  of  a  sand  bank  dividing  the  fair  way  of 
the  river.  She  is  rigged  like  a  galliot,  to  distinguish  her  by  day  from  the  first  signal  ship;  and  during 
night  she  exhibits  two  lights,  one  18  feet  above  the  other.  Tlie  distance  from  the  outer  red  buoy  to 
Cuxhaven  is  about  10  miles  ;  thence  to  Gliickstadt  the  course  is  east,  28  miles  ;  ft-om  the  latter  to  Stade 
the  course  is  south-easterly,  9  miles ;  and  then  easterly  to  Hamburgh,  18  miles.  The  channel  through- 
out is  marked  with  black  and  white  buoys,  which  are  numbered  and  specified  in  the  charts.  The  black 
ones  are  to  be  left,  in  passing  up  tlie  river,  on  the  starboard  or  right  hand  side,  and  the  while  on  the 
larboard  side. 

Every  vessel  coming  from  sea  into  the  Elbe,  and  drawing  4  feet  water,  is  directed  tu  take  a  pilot  on  board, 
and  must  pay  pilotage,  though  she  do  not  take  one.  However  well  the  signals,  lights,  bcicons,  and  buoys 
may  be  arranged,  an  experienced  pilot  is  very  necessary,  in  caseof  afog  in  the  night,  or  of  a  storm.  To  take 
in  a  pilot,  a  vessel  must  heave  to  by  the  pilot  galliot, which  lies,  in  good  weather,  near  the  red  buoy,  and  in 
b.id  weather,  N.N.E.  from  Neuwerk,  and  is  known  by  having  at  the  flagstaff  an  admiral's  flag,  and  a  long 
streamer  flying  at  the  top.  If  the  pilot  boat  have  no  pilot  on  board,  or  if  the  weather  be  .so  bad  that  the 
pilot  cannot  leave  her,  she  lowers  her  flag,  and  then  the  vessel  coming  in  must  sail,  with  the  signal  for  a 
pilot  hoisted,  to  Cuxhaven,  and  heave  to  there,  where  she  is  certain  of  getting  one. 

There  are  no  docks  or  quays  at  Hamburgh  ;  and  it  is  singular,  considering  the  great  trade  of  the  port, 
that  none  have  been  constructed.  Ve.«selsmoor  in  the  river  outside  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground  a  short 
distance  from  .shore;  and  in  this  situation  they  are  not  exposed  to  any  danger  unless  the  piles  give  way, 
which  rarely  happens.  There  is  a  .sort  of  inner  harbour,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Elbe  which  runs  into 
the  city,  where  small  craft  lie  and  discharge  their  caig(,es.  Larger  vei^sels  load  and  unload  from  their 
moorings,  by  means  of  lighters.  Tliese  carry  the  goods  from  and  to  the  warehouses  w  hich  front  the  various 
small  arms  and  channels  of  the  river,  and  the  canals  carried  from  it  into  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  charges  on  aiiount  of  lighterage  are  extremely  moderate. 
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Fori  Charga.  —  The  charges  of  a  public  nature  payable  by 
vessels  entering  the  jiort  of  Hamburgh,  unloading  and  loading, 
are  pilotage  and  lastage.  The  separate  items  of  which  are 
given  in  the  following  Table. 

PUutagt  and  Latlngc.  —  The  Hamburgh  pilots,  generally 
speaking,  take  charge  of  vessels  only  from  the  Red  Buoy  to 
Fnyburgh  or  GtUcksladt,  the  pilotage  for  which  is  regulated  by 
law  of  the  18th  of  February,  1750,  as  follows :  — 


Ve&sels  coming  northwards, 
and  colliers 

Allvessels,  smacks,  and  kayen 
drawing  more  than  4  feet 
water,  and  in  ballast 

Vessels  laden  with  salt  or  com, 
wheresoever  they  may  come 
from 

Vessels  which,  besides  salt, 
com,  or  ballast,  have  one 
third  of  the  cargo  consisting 
of  piece  goods 

Vessels  laden  with  herrings    - 

.\I1  vessels  laden  with  wjne, 
oil,  vinegar,  train  oil,  iron, 
lead,  packages,  or  bags,  and 
all  vessels  coming  from  fo- 
reign parts,  whether  laden 
or  not        .               .              - 

All  smacks  going  between 
Holland,  Friesland,  and 
Hamburgh  with  piece  goods 

For  each  Foot  Hamburgh 

Measure  which  a  Vessel 

draws.  * 

Mi 

|i5 

Marks  Currency. 

English 
Money. 

2    0 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 
•1    0 

4    0 
4    0 

3    0 

3  0 

4  8 

G    0 

5  0 

6  0 
6    0 

t.   d. 
2    4 

2  4 

3  6 

4  S 
2    4 

4    8 
4    8 

3    6 
3    6 
5    3 

7    0 
3    6 

7    0 

7    0 

Half  Pilotage  mly.—  N.B.  In  case  the  Hamburgh  pilots 
entera  vessel  only  within  the  first  buoy  bevondthe  Kosshacken, 
Strangtly,  or  Cuxhaven,  half  the  above  mentioned  pilotage  is 
]iaid.  Also  half  piloU^ge  must  be  paid  at  all  events,  whether 
the  vessel  has  taken  a  j>ilot  from  the  pilot  galliot  or  not. 

PiiotOf^e  earned,  —  'I  he  above  pilotage  is  earned  if  vessels  are 


*  Sixteen  feet  English  are  equal  to  17  feet  Hamburgh. 


brought  as  far  as  Freyhurgh  or  GlUcleaittit ,  and  when  troxxi 
stress  of  wind  or  weather,  which  seldom  happens,  the  Ham* 
burgh  pilots  lake  vessels  to  Wittenbergh  or  Neumilhien,  they 
are  to  pay,  without  distinction  — 

Marcs  currency,     rf.   atg. 

To  Wittenbergh  -  1    0       '        14    0 

—  NeumUhlen  -  18  VI    0 

Pt7o/<^ca//MeIVay.— Fori-ilotage  the  whole  way  fromCux- 

ha^en  to  Hamburgh,  there  Is  no  table  of  rates,  for,  generally 

speaking,  tlie  Hamburgh  pilots  do  not  take  vessels  up  beyond 

Boeach. 

From  Boesch  to  Hamhurgh,  — Vessels  are  generally  piloted 
ftom  Boesch  to  Hamburgh  bj  Danish  or  Hanoverian  pilots,  to 
whom  it  is  customary  to  pay  3  marcs. 

Harbour-matter**  Charges,  —  By  a  Custom-house  order  of  the 
16th  of  December,  1816,  the  Hamburgh  harbour-master  is  not 
entitled  to  fees. 

Lavage  and  Custom-hottae  Chargea. —  British  and  other  foreign 
vessels  pay  the  same  as  Hamburgh  vessels.  For  clearing  in  and 
clearing  out,  no  separate  charges  are  made;  visiting  the  port  is 
considered  as  oncToyage,  and  the  charges  on  vesGels  are  paid  as 
follows :  — 

For  vessels  arrived  with  cargoes  from  the  undermentioned 
places :  viz.  — 


Places. 

For  every 
Commer- 
cial Last. 

Sterling. 

The  East  Indies 

West  Indies,  North  and  South  America 
Portugal,  Spain,and  the  Mediterranean 
The  rest  of  the  European  ports 
Holland,  East  Friesland,  the  Weser, 

Eyder,  and  Jutland 
For  vessels  under  20  commercial  lasts  • 

without  distinction 
Vessels  arriving  and  departing  in  bal- 
last, of  upwards  of  20  commercial 
lasts 

Marcs. 
i     0 
t     8 
2     0 
1     8 

0   12 

0     4 

0     8 

£,.  s.   d. 
0    3    6 
0    3    5 
0    2    4 
0    1     9 

0    0  104 

0    0    34 

0    0    7 

For  all  vessels  laden  with  coals,  wood,  or  turf,  no  lastage  is 
paid,  provided  they  do  not  take  return  cargoes. 

Half  Lastage — Vessels  arriving  in  ballast  and  departing 
with  a  cargo  pay  half  the  above  lastage,  according  to  their 
destination. 

jV.B —  Exclusive  of  the  above  dues,  which  are  all  remark- 
ably moderate,  vessels  coming  to  the  port  of  Hamburgh  are 
obliged  to  pay  certain  dues  to  Hanover,  called  Stade  or  Bruns- 
hausen  dues.  These  are  rated  according  to  the  number  of  the 
vessel's  masts,  and  are  over  and  above  the  Stade  duties  on  the 
cargo (For  the  items,  see  Stadh.) 


*  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  ratio  of  a  last  to  a  ton, 
but  it  may  be  taken  at  about  3  or  'li  to  1.  But  in  Hamburgh 
all  vessels  are  measured  by  the  harbour-master ;  and  it  is  upon 
his  report  that  the  lastage  is  calculated. 


Tariff —The  customs  duties  at  Hamburgh  are  as  moderate  as  possible,  being  only  I  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  exports,  and  |  per  cent,  on  imports  ;  tut  in  truth  they  are  not  quite  so  much,  being  calculated  in  money 
of  one  value  and  paid  in  money  of  less  value.  The  duty  is,  in  fact,  estimated  in  banco  marcs,  while  it  is 
jiaid  in  current  marcs,  which  are  more  than  20  per  cent,  under  the  former  ;  so  that  in  reality  the  import 
duty  is  only  about  S-.'iths  per  cent.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  li  per  cent.»,  but  the  competition  of  the  Altona 
merchants,  where  there  are  no  duties,  obliged  the  authorities  at  Hamburgh  to  reduce  tiiose  duties  to  the 
present  level.  There  is  no  inspection  of  goods  at  the  Custom-house.  The  merchant  makes  oath  to  the 
iictt  weight  of  the  article,  and  to  its  value  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day,  and  on  this  the  duty  is  assessed. 

The  following  articles  are  free  from  both  import  and  export  duties,  viz.— 

1.  Linen,  rags,  flaii  yarn,  hemp  yarn,  cotton  yarn,  raw  sheep  and  lamb's  wool. 

2.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  malt. 

3.  Unwrought  copper  and  brass,  plates  of  copper,  raw  zinc,  tinned  and  untinned  iron  plates. 

4.  Cash  and  coin,  unwrought  gold  and  silver,  and  scrapings  of  the  precious  metals. 

5.  Pamphlets  and  printed  works. 

Articles  free  from  Import  Duty. 

1.  Timber,  staves,  and  fire  wood  brought  down  the  Elbe  or  in  carriages  into  the  city,  the  latter  with  the 
exception  of  that  coming  from  the  sea. 

2.  Merchandise  coming  by  post,  if  the  goods  for  the  same  individual  do  not  exceed  the  value  of  50  marcs 
banco. 

Articles  free  from  Export  Duty. 

1.  All  articles  manufactured  in  Hamburgh,  and  all  foreign  manufactures  worked  up  in  the  city. 

2.  Small  packages  of  100  lbs.  weight  and  under,  provided  their  value  do  not  exceed  100  marcs  banco. 
N.B.^  An  import  duty  of  4  schillings  current  is  payable  upon  lemons  and  oranges,  for  the  whole  chest 

to  1,000;  2  schillings  current  for  the  J  chest  to  .'JOO;  and  for  casks  in  the  same  proportion 

The  duties  are  the  same  whether  the  importation  be  efl't-cted  by  Hamburgh  or  by  foreign  ships.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  above  or  customs  duties,  most  articles  of  provision  imported  for  the  consumption  of  the 
town  are  subject  to  an  excise  duty. 

Stade  Duties.  —  Uesides  the  duties  levied  at  Hamburgh,  all  articles  passing  up  the  Elbe  to  H.tmburgh, 
whether  for  transit  or  not,  pay  duties  to  Hanover  at  Brunshauscn,  near  Stade.  These  duties  are  rated 
according  to  a  tariff;  and  are  com]iutcd  from  the  ship's  manifest,  bills  of  lading,  and  cockets,  which  have 
all  to  be  sent  on  shore  for  that  purjiose.  On  some  articles,  particularly  (hose  of  I'.riti.sh  manufacture, 
these  duties  are  very  heavy,  being  frequently  much  larger  than  the  Hamburgh  duties!  'I'hcy  arc  par. 
ticularly  grievous,  too,  from  heavy  penalties  being  attached  even  to  the  slightest  unintention.il  mistakes. 
It  is  really  surprising,  considering  the  source  of  this  nuisance,  that  it  should  not  have  been  abated  long 
ago.  It  might,  at  all  events,  have  been  expected  that  British  ships  and  goods  would  have  been  exempted 
from  such  a  tax.  We  do  hope  that  some  portion  of  the  public  attention  will  be  directed  to  this  crying 
evil.  With  what  face  can  we  protest  against  the  conduct  of  Prussia  and  other  (ierman  states  in  throwimj 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Kibe,  when  we  submit,  without  a  murmur,  to  similar 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  Hanover? —  (For  further  particulars,  see  Stade.) 


It  was  so  stated  bv  mibfakc  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work. 
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tlie  manifest,  bills  of  ladingfand  coS  Sn  IhorV  fLT?lf  ""^  "'  '■'^'^«'*  ™"^'  ^<=»d  their  papers,  including 
On  the  vessel's  arrival  at  Hamburg^  the  Sroke?  report  hereto  Z'nf  l"""  ^/'"^  """^^  n?a>^be  'caku3 
for  payment  of  the  duties  ;  he  either  delivers  her  mnpr.n,,^  Custom-house,  and  gives  his  guarantee 
can  be  got  from  Stade,  and.  upon  a  receipt  being  produced  fnr^hnt'j'^  to  deliver  them  as  soon  as  tey 

C^tom-house  by  the  broker,  .ho  obtains  in  ^^'^^nc^^^^i^^^^^^^^^l^ 

^.  Cre%l"BroA':rZtlf-^^^^^^  -d  is  performed  near  Cuxhaven. 

discount     Sometimes^  but  not  frequefX  fafes  are°nade^^^^^^  allowance  of  1  per  cent,  for 

higher  price  .s  obtained  than  for  cash.     Sometimes  suglrtsSL  to  th."?"*''L'J^^^     =","*  '"  ^"^'^  ^^^^s  a 

Brokers  are  positively  forbidden  to  act  as  merchantl  or  fartor.     ^h     ^"^  r'''"''^  ^'  ""*  "«"»■ 
must  conform  to  the  established  regulations  "•    ^^''^'  ^'^  licensed  by  the  Senate,  and 


five  sixths  percent,  on  cotton,  cotton  twist    cocoa.  ,-n 

^^r'andS  "'"^  """"°'  ™"»"f=«^~red  goS's,  n^n^eem; 

"  CJTie  per  cent,  on  annotto,  camphire,  cinnamon,  carda- 

dy^<^T'fr,'J^'''^*!  ^^^  ""'  dlnom!natedC5eer?k'm, 
S^r^^^'.SV'S"*.  .lalap*.  mace*,  nutmegs*,  pepper,  pi- 
mento, potashes,  Peruvian  bark,  quercitron  £rk ,  ricf*^ sa'l  - 
petre,  sarsapanlla*    shellac*,  taiiJarinds*,  tobac^  iS  lea?li* 

?^e;rc''ar:i,ro",s,°4'e',?oS"r'^  "'^^  ^-^^-^ «--  °f 

«.i,'<,J''^"~  J"''*'^'^?  stems*  of  all  other  oriinn,  seears  and 
^'/JoJrro'blr^^^t'ptTe^nt.P^^^'"^^  cent.Talf^SIr  f^^ 

bini  °  **'  "*"'■  °°  '"""■  '■'"■  '^«  of  »d  under  3roSom«« 

tor  smaller  lot3  of  less  than  COO  marcs  banco,  and  down  to  1 50 

hl!f"and"„';?A.VtSl°'"^''=«'^  "  P^"*'  "«'  .he^dttion  ;?  Ine 
J!,il~         ""der  ISO  marcs  banco,  the  double  is  allowed     All 

crn?!Sl'ra''r'c?b''a=;?^o'^  ""  «"'•  ^  '-'  ^^  ^=— - 

p™^^io';°rX'a,^°ou'„S:oVa«oih".ot^:;Sr?r/saie 
by  private  contract,  and  not  fir  those  b v  auction -an^ven  not 
for  such  pnvate  sales,  where  a  broker  h'as  mad?the  nurchSsrof 
Sin^o^T/H^'^f  goodsabore  the  said  ^ount  o?600  m^« 
SiVfoi  .f  afterwards  divided  it  into  smaller  lots. 

bav  and  hurat  bales,  8  percc-nt. ;  on  BSur&,  bales  and  M^' 
?0  »f«n.''  *^o^,r '•  =  T  ^"n'-^  ""»  GuianasSairiront 

ihg^;]aii^%^r^\r"ba^  tn^-r^;,^^^^^^ 

£r^{,t;ercrt.-°P^r^i;t„r  i^n'Sh'^tttd'j'dXfc 

dis^c'o'S'nt'f  '„°,1?.';^,'"°  '^i; '"  '?^'^*  cnrrencv,  uncertain  agio  ; 
P^rb^l."^     """'•^  ^°°^  "'"«*"'  >  P^cent.;  tare,  '.iOlbs. 

ceS^'-^diiL^^'?  ?"  '*"*"• '"  "■•"'^^  currency  ;  agio,  20  per 

^2  Us. .  m  4  serons  less  than  120  lbs.,  20  lbs. ;  in  chests,  real 
Mswood  U  sold  like  fustic.-  K.D.    To  avoid  a  high  Stade 


bmf  onad"Srg."''«'"  °'  ""  ^''  ^"^^  '"""'l  •«  ^'-ted  in  the 
eMd''JXh,^°l'* ^^ ""■ '" "'=•'"'■  •'^■"t^o;  discount,  1  percent  • 

20^pe7cinr.  h"''  *'  '"'■'..P"  '0°'*-'-  i"  >""«  currencv  •  agio 

certain.  "  """  P"  ^"  ^"""^  »  ^d""-  currency,  agio  un 

a«S'o?8''#."3i^;S-1^rdisPcou'n''.-  ?  "'""  6-°«'-.  with 
times  U  per  cent.  ■'BraS  or  Hav^     '■   ^V  """''  ^d  some. 

weighrr,t  'ce^nT'.  PSe"'ff'-.h''"^.""'"« '"'-"•  6^^ 
1,000 lbs.,  ISper  CCTt  &li,  9f)f'^'"  ^'^'S]i  "P»"ds  of 
good  weig'ht.  I  Pper  elm.  l  tl^'e^lfi  per'^'^rfias^in'T^a  '"^"^ 
Srt^;f,rto  rfb^.''  ^  -"  -n..r  t^r-^r  ^h1tV,t?o^5"fS?; 
ne^^r^;,?""  "*■  y'^'^'L'- '',""'*"C.v,  agio  uncertain:  discount   1 

2Slbs.  tare:  ereen  24  Il.s  fI,J  .k  „  ,''^  ^"  ■''^^k  lea, 
du.y,,be„ett^--hfn,J,^^^^^^^ 

Tobacco.  _  Leaf  tobacco    is  sold  per  lb    in  echill    fc,„«. 

lb.,  m  schillings  banco;  good  weight,  i  i>er  -^nt  •  iar«  5  K5^ 
per  seron.  Tobacco  stems  per  1(K  ll,s     r,,'!^  "      ^'  *  ''*^ 

uncertain  ;  discount,  U  per  elm      gCl  wefSt'T''"'^' '  ''^"' 

.he  we/ght  ^^•ith  tohaJco  L  r  Jlk  "only^  {  m'iSS  T^c"/ 
apes  containing  roll  tobacco,  and  the  nett  weight  without  m™' 
Gl'S  (winrwM'''j;t'.'*'  *"".'"  ■•'PP^'  in  .he  billrftSS^: 
unce??^in  •  nth^'„  ^'''  P*"'  ''*'**•'■  '"  """"«  currency,  agi^o 
uncertam  ,  other  glass  ware  per  p  ece,  do/en.  or  huntlVi.1  in 
f  percent"  """"  currency;  wit^  uniertaTH'aSo;  "d^'Slln'^ 

ceSITnl  Sill'^.ri'pe'l^L'nf'  '"  '^'^^  ^"-^^  ^o  - 

hai:cr^Atii«r-^vfr^\]/--><;,pf^'^^^^ 

m  marcs  cun^ncy,  agio  uncertain  ;  discount  l^r^ent  ' 
idZ^l'^'UrVT"'- '"  '*'"•  -rTen"c7,'ayo":;nTr;iain  . 
^^Copper  is  sold  per  100  lbs.  in  schill.  banco ;  discount.  1  per 


The  exchange  business  done  at  Hamburgh  is  ven- ureal  ■  for 

iS?.'o';^.irv??hl'£u/;':i-si^£r'-^^^^ 


be'i^Sd^lolll.Kir^'l"'"^^^ 

from  the  above  parucuiar  agreements,  tlie  rates  sometimes  vary  considerably 

cw^^^t^at  HfS^^^^^^^^^^^  carry  on  any  business  in  their 

guild  or  comoration  peculiar  to  the  trade  they  mlan  to  Mini  R^f  "'*''*"'■''''■  1^"^  ""*'  also  enter  the 
comply  with  certain  forms  and  pav  certain  fees  wh?rhrinn  J'  •  n  '"  '"''^"'"^  ^  burgher  one  has  only  to 
the  eye  of  the  law,  a  Hamburgh  subfect     and  e'nTov.^llth^^^^^^  w  ''"•/''«??  !«■     "e  then  becomes,  in 

Banking,  Insurance,  S^c.  -  For  an  account  of  Hio^LnVf  5*^'"/  ^"l  P"v"oges  of  a  native 
of  insurances  are  effec\«l  at  H^mhn^^r  iJlZ^^^tf^t^':^^'''^^'  '^  ^""''^  (Foreign).     All  sorts 
within  the  city,  the  rate  varving^Sng^oTCnumLrff  fi''°"  '°",'':?''  *'"^  '"^"rance  of  all  houses 

dutieson  policies  of  insurance  in  ^ityrnt^hiU-oS^r^^^^^^^^ 
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burgh.    Life  insurance  is  not  prosecuted  in  Germany  to  any  considerable  extent ;  but  some  of  the  English 
companies  have  agents  here,  wlio  are  said  not  to  be  very  scrupulous. 


Bankruptcy,  —  Considering  the  vast  number  of  merchants 
toad  trades'people  at  Hamburgh,  bankruptcy  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  frequent  occurrence.  During  the  5  years  ending  with 
1831,  the  number  of  declared  banlirupts  and  the  amount  of 
their  debts  were  as  under  :  — 


1S29. 

1830. 

1831. 

Number 

ofBanlt- 

rupts. 

Amount 
of  Debts. 

Number 
of  Bank, 
rupts. 

Amount 
of  Debts. 

^S-^= 

o9 

L.        1 
109,9  tS  '        93 

L. 

IIS.MI 

L. 

117        277,615 

But  this  account  does  not  include  the  failures  settled  by  pri- 
■vate  compromise,  and  of  which  no  public  notice  is  taken.  The 
increase  m  183 1  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  failure, 
for  111,000/.,  of  a  company  which  had  lent  their  money  im- 
providently  on  houses,  &c.  Much  of  the  business  transacted 
at  Hamburgh  being  on  commission  and  for  account  of  houses 
abroad,  the  failure  of  foreign  merchants  is  a  prevalent  source 
of  bankruptcy.  Another  source  of  bankruptcy  is  losses  on 
goods  innported  or  exported  on  speculation,  and  occasionally 
Fosses  in  the  funds,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  gambling  goes  on 
here.  Expensive  living  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  a  source  of 
bankruptcy  here  as  in  Ix)ndon  aiid  other  places. 

The  law  of  Hamburgh  makes  5  classes  of  bankrupts  ;  —  the 
unfortunate,  the  careless,  and  the  fraudulent.     The  first  class 


consists  of  those  whose  books  show  that  misfortune  alone  has 
occasioned  the  bankruptcy  ;  that  the  party  has  all  along  lived 
within  his  probable  income,  and  can  account  to  his  assignees 
completely  for  all  his  losses.  Whoever  is  adjudged  by  the  court 
to  belong  to  this  class  {which  contains  but  few  in  number),  is 
considered  entirely  free  from  his  debts,  and  is  not  subject  to  be 
called  upon  hereafter.  The  second  and  most  numerous  class, 
contains  those  termed  "  careless  "  bankrupts.  These  are  per- 
sons who  have  entered  into  speculations  exceeding  theirmeauis, 
who  have  gone  on  for  a  considerable  time  after  they  found  their 
affairs  in  arrear,  who  have  lived  beyond  their  income,  have  not 
kept  their  books  in  good  order,  and  so  forth.  They  are  liable  to 
be  confined  in  prison  for  a  period  of  3  or  6  months ;  and,  provided 
they  have  not  paid  a  dividend  of -10  per  cent.,  may  be  called 
upon  for  payment  of  their  debt  after  5  years  from  their  dis- 
charge. If  a  claim  be  made  by  any  creditor  after  this  lapse  of 
time,  the  bankrupt  is  obliged  to  pay  whatever  sum  he  is  able 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  He  must  swear  that  he  cannot 
pay  any  thing,  or  not  above  a  certain  sum,  without  depriving 
himself  and  his  family  of  necessaries.  Kvery  5  years  the  claim 
may  be  repeated.  All  careless  bankrupts  are  disabled  from 
holding  offices  of  honour.  The  third  class  contains  the  "  fraud- 
ulent '*  bankrupts,  who  are  liable  to  be  imprisoned  according 
to  the  extent  of  their  frauds,  for  a  limited  period  or  even  for 
life,  besides  being  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  office  what- 
ever. Should  a  bankrupt  abscond,  he  is  called  upon  by  public 
advertisement  to  appear  by  a  certain  day,  in  default  of  which 
he  is  adjudged  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  and  his  name  is  posted 
up  on  a  black  board  on  the  Exchange. 


Repair  of  Skips,  Sea  Stores,  SfC.  —  Materials  and  labour  being  cheap,  Hamburgh  may  be  regarded,  in  so 
far  as  respects  expense,  as  a  favourable  place  for  careening  and  repairing  ships  ;  but,  having  no  docks,  these 
operations  are  inconveniently  performed.  All  articles  of  provision  may  be  obtained  in  great  abundance 
and  at  moderate  prices. 

An  Account  of  the  Prices  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Ships'  Provision  at  Hamburgh  in  1831,  stated  in 
Imperial  Weights  and  Measures,  and  in  Sterling  Money. 


January 
Ai>ril 
July 

October       - 
December 

Pork. 

Beef. 

Butter 

(equal  to 

CorkThirds) 

Ship  Bread. 

Seconds 
Flour. 

Eydam 
Cheese. 

Pea..         J-I^ca 

Per  Barrel 

of  200  lbs. 
Nett. 

Per  Barrel 

of2i;0  1bs. 

Nett. 

Per  Cwt. 

Per  Bag  of 
112  lbs. 
Nett. 

Per  Barrel 

of  196  lbs. 
Nett. 

Per  lb. 

Per 
Imperial 
Quarter. 

Per 
Imperial 
Gallon. 

».  d.      ,.  d. 
48  0to50  U 

56  0  — 58  U 

57  0—64  0 

59  0  —  60  0 

!.    d.        1.  d. 

45  0  to    0  0 
48  0—50  0 
45  0  —  48  0 
42  0—45  6 
42  0—45  0 

..  d.     1.  d. 

61  0  to  70  1) 

62  0  —  69  0 
45  0—56  0 
50  0—74  0 
54  0—68  0 

..  d.    3.  <;. 
1.1  6  to  14  6 
15  0-  17  0 
13  0-  14  0 
12  0-00 
11  6—  12  0 

I.  d.      1.  d. 

27  0to28  0 
30  0  —  32  0 
24  0—27  0 
23  0—    0  0 
23  0  _    0  0 

d.        d. 
4    to  41 

4lZ4* 

4    —  4i 
4—5 

>.  d.     1.  d.  s.   d.      J.  d. 
34  0  to  37  u  3    1  to  3    7 
31  0-33  6  3    2-4     1 
27  0  —  29  0  2    9  —  310 
29  0_.33  6  2    6  —  3    4 
29  0  —  54  02    3-3    3 

Fuel—Coals.    19 

Do.            'AT 

Fresh  beef  Sffij.  6<l 

Fi-esh  pork,  4».  M. 

marcs  current,  or  about  22*.  6(f.  per  ton,  British  weight,  in  large  quantities. 
marcs  current,  or  about  27*.  6J.  per  ton,  British  weight,  in  small  quantities,  free  on  board 
to3iJA.  per  cwt. 
to  5*.  Id.  per  14  lbs- 

1 

N.JB.  —  The  prices  include  the  cost  of  the  packages  of  all  the  articles,  excepting  cheese  and  peas.  In 
Se|)tember  and  October   no  pork  was  to  be  had  in  a  wholesale  way. 

Fra'g/ils. —  The  different  ship  agents  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  have  published  a  Table  of 
freightii ;  but  as  they  are,  notwithstanding,  materially  influenced  by  the  demand  at  the  time,  the  season,  <4c., 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  insert  it. 

General  Remarks.  —  The  trade  of  Hamburgh  is,  in  a  great  measure,  passive ;  that  is, 
it  depends  more  on  the  varying  wants  and  policy  of  others  than  on  its  own.  There  is 
nothing  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe  to  the  prosperity  of 
Hamburgh,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  countries  through  wliich  it  flows.  This,  too,  is  a 
matter  of  paramount  consequence  as  respects  our  interests;  for  the  Elbe  is  the  grand 
inlet  by  which  British  manufactures  find  their  way  into  some  of  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  European  countries.  The  principle  tliat  the  navigation  of  tlie  Elbe,  the  Rhine, 
the  Weser,  &c.  .should  be  quite  free  along  their  wliole  course,  was  distinctly  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  But  no  general  tariff  of  duties  being  then  established, 
this  declaration  has  hitherto  had  no  practical  effect.  Prussia,  who  is  endeavouring 
to  bolster  up  a  system  of  home  manufacture.s,  has  laid  1  eavy  transit  duties  on  articles 
passing  by  the  Elbe,  and  has  jirevailed  on  Anhalt,  and  some  of  the  smaller  states,  to  follow 
her  example.  These  duties  amount,  on  some  of  tlie  coarser  sorts  of  British  woollen  goods, 
to  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  arc,  even  when  lightest,  a  great  obstacle  to 
trade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  just  sense  of  their  own  real  interests  may,  at  no  distant 
period,  open  the  eyes  of  the  German  governments  to  the  impolicy  of  such  proceedings. 
It  is  in  an  especial  manner  for  the  interest  of  Saxony,  Austria,  and  England,  that  these 
duties  should  be  abolished;  and  their  influence  in  the  diet,  if  properly  exerted,  might 
countervail  that  of  Prussia.  So  long,  however,  as  the  Stade  duties  arc  kept  up,  it  would 
be  folly  to  imagine  that  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  our  remonstrances  against  the 
Prussian  duties.  If  we  cannot  prevail  on  Hanover  to  euuincijiate  our  commerce  from 
oppressive  restrictions  and  burdens,  we  need  hardly  expect  to  succeed  with  any  other 
power.  Were  the  Stade  duties  and  those  in  the  ujiper  parts  of  the  Elbe  wholly  abolished, 
we  have  little  doubt  tiiat,  in  a  dozen  years,  the  trade  of  Ilaniburgli  would  be  nearly 
doubled ;  an  increase  wliicii,  however  advantageous  to  her,  would  be  far  more  advan 
tageous  to  the  extensive  countries  of  which  she  is  the  grand  emporium. 
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In  compiling  this  article  we  have  made  use  of  Oddy's  European  Commerce,  pp.  412 — 4-39. ;  jiordansz's 

I'.urcipeii/i  Cu»i»ifrcc,\>\j  SOL' — j-.'O. ;  the  Dictionnnire  dc  Commerce  (Ency.  Mc//iodique), tomei.  pp.44 53.; 

and  ot  the  Circulars  of  liereiiberf;,  Goss/er  and  Co.,  Anderson,  lioher,  and  Co.,  and  other  eminent  mer- 
chants. We  have  also  been  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Consul  Canning's  Aiiswers  to  the  Circular  Queries. 
That  functionary  has  replied  to  the  various  questions  submitted  to  him  in  a  way  that  does  equal  credit  to 
his  industry  and  intelligence.  From  the  circumstance  of  nootticial  returns  being  published  or  obtainable 
at  Hamburgh,  the  returns  of  imports  given  above  must  not  be  t-egarded  as  quite  accurate,  though  the 
errors  they  involve  connot  be  material     They  are  principally  taken  from  Jierenberg  and  Co.'s  Circular. 

HANSEATIC  LEAGUE,  an  association  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  north  ot 
Germany,  Prussia,  &c.,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  commerce,  and  for  their  inuKial 
.safety  and  defence.  This  confederacy,  so  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  modern 
Europe,  contributed  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  introduce  the  blessings  of  civilisation  and 
good  government  into  the  North.  The  e.Ktension  and  protection  of  commerce  was,  how- 
ever, its  main  object ;  and  hence  a  short  account  of  it  may  not  be  deemed  misplaced  in  a 
work  of  this  description. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  —  Hamburgh,  founded  by  Charlemagne 
in  the  ninth,  and  Lubeck,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  were  the  earliest 
members  of  the  League.  The  distance  between  them  not  being  very  considerable,  and 
being  alike  interested  in  the  repression  of  those  disorders  to  which  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  were  a  prey  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  andfourteenth 
centuries,  they  early  formed  an  intimate  political  union,  partly  in  the  view  of  maintaining 
a  safe  intercourse  by  land  with  each  other,  and  partly  for  the  protection  of  navigation 
from  the  attacks  of  the  pirates,  with  which  every  sea  was  at  that  time  infested.  There 
is  no  very  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  period  when  this  alliance  was  consummated ;  some 
ascribe  its  origin  to  the  year  1169j  others  to  the  year  1200,  and  others  to  the  year  1241. 
But  the  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  would  grow  up  by  slow  degrees,  and  be 
perfected  according  as  the  advantage  derivable  from  it  became  more  obvious.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  so  called  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  hansa,  signi- 
fying an  association  or  confederacy. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  the  earliest  writer  who 
has  given  any  information  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  countries  lying  round 
the  Baltic.  And  from  the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  in  describing  the  northern 
and  eastern  shores  of  that  sea,  it  is  evident  they  had  been  very  little  frequented  and  not 
at  all  known  in  his  time.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  progress 
of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  North  was  exceedingly  rapid.  The  countries  which 
stretch  along  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic,  from  Holstein  to  Russia,  and  which  had  been 
occupied  by  barbarous  tribes  of  Sclavonic  origin,  were  then  subjugated  by  the  kings  of 
Denmark,  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  and  other  princes.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
being  exterminated,  their  place  was  filled  by  German  colonists,  who  founded  the  towns 
of  Stralsund,  Rostock,  Wismar,  &c.  Prussia  and  Poland  were  afterwards  subjugated 
by  the  Cliristian  princes  and  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  So  that,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  the  foundations  of  civilisation  and  the  arts  were  laid  in  countries 
whose  barbarism  had  ever  remained  impervious  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  cities  that  were  established  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  even  in  the  interior 
of  the  countries  bordering  upon  it,  eagerly  joined  the  Hanseatic  confederation.  They 
were  indebted  to  the  mercliants  of  Lubeck  for  supplies  of  the  commodities  produced  in 
more  civilised  countries,  and  they  looked  up  to  them  for  protection  against  the  bar- 
barians by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  The  progress  of  tlie  League  was  in  conse- 
quence singularly  rapid.  Previously  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  embraced 
every  considerable  city  in  all  those  vast  countries  extending  from  Livonia  to  Holland, 
and  was  a  match  for  the  most  powerful  monarchs. 

The  Hanseatic  confederacy  was  at  its  highest  degree  of  power  and  splendour  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  then  comprised  from  CO  to  80  cities, 
which  were  distributed  into  4  cla.sses  or  circles.  Lubeck  was  at  the  head-  of  the  first 
circle,  and  had  under  it  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Rostock,  Wismar,  &c.  Cologne  was  at 
the  head  of  the  second  circle,  with  29  towns  under  it.  Brunswick  was  at  the 
liead  of  the  third  circle,  consisting  of  i;i  towns.  Dantzic  was  at  the  head  of  the 
fourth  circle,  having  under  it  8  towns  in  its  vicinity,  besides  several  that  were  more 
remote.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  I.ieague  was  vested  in  the  deputies  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns  a.ssembled  in  congress.  In  it  they  discussed  all  their  measures;  decided 
upon  the  sum  that  each  city  should  contribute  to  the  common  fund  ;  and  upon  the 
questions  that  arose  between  the  confederacy  and  other  powers,  as  well  as  those  that 
frequently  arose  between  the  different  members  of  the  confederacy.  The  place  for  the 
meeting  of  congress  was  not  fixed,  but  it  was  most  frequently  held  at  Lubeck,  which 
was  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  League,  and  there  its  archives  were  kept.  Some- 
times, however,  congresses  were  held  at  Hamburgh,  Cologne,  and  other  towns.  They 
met  once  every  3  yeans,  or  oftener  if  occasion  required.  The  letters  of  convocation 
specified  the  principal  subjects  which  would  most  probably  be  brought  under  discussion. 
Any  one  might  be  chosen  for  a  deputy;  and  the  congress  consisted  not  of  merchants 
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only!  but  also  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  artists,  &c.  When  the  deliberations  were  con- 
cluded, the  decrees  were  formally  communicated  to  the  magistrates  of  the  cities  at  the 
head  of  each  circle,  by  whom  they  were  subsequently  communicated  to  those  below 
them  ;  and  the  most  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 
One  of  the  burgomasters  of  Lubeck  presided  at  the  meetings  of  congress ;  and  during 
the  recess  the  magistrates  of  that  city  had  the  sole,  or  at  all  events  the  principal,  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  League. 

Besides  the  towns  already  mentioned,  there  were  others  that  were  denominated  con- 
federated cities,  or  allies.  The  latter  neither  contributed  to  the  common  fund  of  the 
League,  nor  sent  deputies  to  congress  ;  even  the  members  were  not  all  on  the  same 
footing  in  respect  to  privileges :  and  the  internal  commotions  by  which  it  was  frequently 
agitated,  partly  originating  in  this  cause,  and  partly  in  the  discordant  interests  and  con- 
flicting pretensions  of  the  different  cities,  materially  impaired  the  power  of  the  con- 
federacy. But  in  despite  of  these  disadvantages,  the  League  succeeded  for  a  lengthened 
period,  not  only  in  controlling  its  own  refractory  members,  but  in  making  itself  respected 
and  dreaded  by  others.  It  produced  able  generals  and  admirals,  skilful  politicians,  and 
some  of  the  most  enterprising,  successful,  and  wealthy  merchants  of  modern  times. 

As  the  power  of  the  confederated  cities  w<is  increased  and  consolidated,  they  became 
more  ambitious.  Listead  of  limiting  their  efforts  to  the  mere  advancement  of  com- 
merce and  their  own  protection,  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  the  North,  and  to  exercise  the  same  sort  of  dominion  over  the  Baltic  that  the  Vene- 
tians exercised  over  the  Adriatic.  For  this  purpose  they  succeeded  in  obtaining,  partly 
in  return  for  loans  of  money,  and  partly  by  force,  various  privileges  and  immunities 
from  the  northern  sovereigns,  which  secured  to  them  almost  the  whole  foreign  com- 
merce of  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Poland,  Russia,  &c.  They  exclusively 
carried  on  the  herring  fishery  of  the  Sound,  at  the  same  time  that  they  endeaToured  to 
obstruct  and  hinder  the  navigation  of  foreign  vessels  in  the  Baltic.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed,  that  the  immunities  they  enjoyed  were  mostly  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  their  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  barbarism  that  then  prevailed ;  and  notwith- 
standing their  attempts  at  monopoly,  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
progress  of  civilisation  in  the  North  was  prodigiously  accelerated  by  the  influence  and 
ascendancy  of  the  Hanseatic  cities.  They  repressed  piracy  by  sea  and  robbery  by  land, 
wliich  must  have  broken  out  again  had  their  power  been  overthrown  before  civilisation 
was  fully  established  ;  they  accustomed  the  inhabitants  to  the  principles,  and  set  before 
them  the  example,  of  good  government  and  subordination  ;  they  introduced  amongst 
tliem  conveniences  and  enjoyments  unknown  by  their  ancestors,  or  despised  by  them,  and 
inspired  them  with  a  taste  for  literature  and  science  ;  they  did  for  the  peoj)le  round  the 
Bahic,  what  the  Phoenicians  had  done  in  remoter  ages  for  those  round  the  Mediterranean, 
and  deserve,  equally  with  them,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  amongst  the  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

"  In  order,"  as  has  been  justly  observed,  "  to  accomplish  their  purpose  of  rendering 
the  Baltic  a  large  field  for  the  prosecution  of  commercial  and  industrious  pursuits,  it 
was  necessary  to  instruct  men,  still  barbarous,  in  the  rudiments  of  industry,  and  to 
familiarise  them  in  the  principles  of  civilisation.  These  great  jirinciples  were  laid  by 
tlie  confederation,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Baltic  and  the  neigh- 
bouring seas  had,  by  its  means,  become  fi-equented  routes  of  communication  between 
the  North  and  tlie  South.  The  people  of  the  former  were  enabled  to  follow  the  pro- 
gress of  the  latter  in  knowledge  and  industry.  The  forests  of  Sweden,  Poland,  &e. 
gave  place  to  corn,  liemp,  and  flax  ;  the  mines  were  wrought,  and  in  return  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  South  were  imported.  Towns  and  villages  were  erected  in 
Scandinavia,  where  huts  only  were  before  seen  :  the  skins  of  the  bear  and  the  wolf  were 
exchanged  for  woollens,  linens,  and  silks:  learning  was  introduced;  and  printing  was 
liardly  invented  before  it  was  practised  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c."  —  (Caiteau,  Tableau 
dc  la  Mir  Ballifjtie,  tom.  ii.    p.  175.) 

The  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Hanse  towns.  They  regarded,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  without  i)retty 
good  reason,  the  privileges  acquired  by  the  League,  in  their  kingdoms,  as  so  many 
usur])ations.  But  their  efforts  to  abolish  these  jjrivileges  served,  for  more  than  2 
centuries,  only  to  augment  and  extend  them. 

"  On  the  part  of  the  League  there  was  union,  subordination,  and  monev ;  whereas 
tlie  half-savage  Scandinavian  monarchies  were  full  of  divisions,  factions,  and  troubles- 
revolution  was  immediately  followed  by  revolution,  and  feudal  anarchy  was  at  its  height. 
There  was  another  circumstance,  not  less  important,  in  favour  of  the  Hanseatic  cities. 
The  popular  governments  established  amongst  them  jiossessed  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  able  to  direct  the  public  energies  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
The  astonishing  prosperity  of  the  confederated  cities  was  not  wholly  the  efllct  of  com- 
merce.     To  the  undisciplined  aimies  of  the  princes  of  the  North  —  armies  composed  ol 
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vassals  without  attachment  to  their  lords  —  the  cities  opposed,  besides  the  inferior  nobles, 
whose  services  they  liberally  rewarded,  citizens  accustomed  to  danger,  and  resolved  to 
defend  their  liberties  and  property.  Their  military  operations  were  combined  and 
directed  by  a  council  composed  of  men  of  tried  talents  and  experience,  devoted  to  their 
country,  responsible  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  enjoying  their  confidence.  It  was 
chiefly, -however,  on  their  marine  force's  tliat  the  cities  depended.  They  employed  their 
.ships  indifferently  in  war  or  commerce,  so  that  their  naval  armaments  were  fitted  out 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Exclusive,  too,  of  these  favourable  circumstances,  the 
fortifications  of  the  principal  cities  were  looked  upon  as  impregnable  ;  and  as  their 
commerce  supplied  them  abundantly  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  it  need  not  excite  our 
astonishment  that  Lubeck  alone  was  able  to  carry  on  wars  with  the  siuTounding 
monarchs,  and  to  terminate  them  with  honour  and  advantage ;  and  still  less  that  the 
League  should  long  have  enjoyed  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  North."  —  (_L,'Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates,  3""*  partie,  torn.  viii.   p.  204. ) 

The  extirpation  of  piracy  was  one  of  the  objects  which  had  originally  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  League,  and  which  it  never  ceased  to  prosecute.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  barbarism  then  so  universally  prevalent,  and  the  countenance  openly  given  by  many 
princes  and  nobles  to  those  engaged  in  this  infamous  profession,  it  was  not  possible 
wholly  to  root  it  out.  But  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  League  to  abate  the  nuisance, 
though  not  entirely  successful,  served  to  render  the  navigation  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  comparatively  secure,  and  were  of  signal  advantage  to  commerce.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  mode  in  which  the  power  of  the  confederacy  was  directly  eniployed  to  promote 
the  common  interests  of  mankind.  Their  exertions  to  protect  shipwrecked  mariners 
from  the  atrocities  to  which  they  had  been  subject,  and  to  procure  the  restitution  of 
shipwrecked  property  to  its  legitimate  owners*,  though,  most  probably,  like  their 
exertions  to  repress  piracy,  a  consequence  of  selfish  considerations,  were  in  no  ordinary 
degree  meritorious  ;  and  contributed  not  less  to  the  advancement  of  civilisation  than  to 
the  security  of  navigation. 

Factories  belonging  to  the  League.  —  In  order  to  facilitate  and  extend  their  commercial 
transactions,  the  League  established  various  factories  in  foreign  countries ;  the  principal 
of  which  were  at  Novogorod  in  Russia,  London,  Bruges  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
Bergen  in  Norway. 

Novogorod,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volkof  with  the  Imler  Lake,  was,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  the  most  renowned  emporium  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  inhabitants  obtained  considerable  privi- 
leges that  laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty  and  prosperity.  Their  sovereigns  were  at 
first  subordinate  to  the  grand  dukes  or  czars  of  Russia ;  but  as  the  city  and  the  con- 
tiguous territory  increased  in  population  and  wealth,  they  gradually  usurped  an  almost 
absolute  independency.  The  power  of  these  sovereigns  over  their  subjects  seems,  at  the 
same  time,  to  have  been  exceedingly  limited ;  and,  in  effect,  Novogorod  ought  rather  to 
be  considered  as  a  republic  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  an  elective  magistrate,  than  as  a 
state  subject  to  a  regular  line  of  hereditary  monarchs,  possessed  of  extensive  prerogatives. 
During  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  Novogorod  formed  the  grand 
entrepot  between  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Poland  and  the  Hanseatic  cities.  Its  fairs 
were  frequented  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  all  the  surrounding  countries, 
as  well  as  by  numbers  of  merchants  from  the  Hanse  towns,  who  engrossed  the  greater 
part  of  its  foreign  commerce,  and  who  furnished  its  markets  with  the  manufactures  and 
products  of  distant  countries.  Novogorod  is  said  to  have  contained,  during  its  most 
flourishing  period,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  upwards  of  400,000 
souls.  This,  however,  is  most  probably  an  exaggeration.  But  its  dominions  were  then 
very  extensive ;  and  its  wealth  and  power  seemed  so  great  and  well  established,  and  the 
city  itself  so  impregnable,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb,  Who  can  resist  the  Gods  and 
great  Novogorod?  Quis  contra  Deos  et  magnam  Novogordiam  9 — (Coxe's  Travels  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  80. ) 

But  its  power  and  prosperity  were  far  from  being  so  firmly  establishcjl  as  its  eulogists, 
and  those  who  had  only  visited  its  fairs,  appear  to  have  supposed.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Ivan  Vassilievitch,  czar  of  Russia,  having  secured  his  dominions 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars,  and  extended  his  empire  by  the  conquest  of  some  of 
the  neighbouring  principalities,  asserted  his  right  to  the  principality  of  Novogorod,  and 
supported  his  pretensions  by  a  formidable  army.  Had  the  inhabitants  been  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  imanimity  and  patriotism,  they  might  have  defied  his  efforts  ;  but  their 
dissensions  facilitated  their  conquest,  and  rendered  them  an  easy  prey.  Having  entered 
tlie  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  Ivan  received  from  the  citizens  the  charter  of  their 

•  A  series  of  resolutions  were  unanimously  apreed  to  by  the  merchants  frequenting  the  port  of  Wisby, 
one  of  the  principal  emporiums  of  the  League,  in  1'287,  providing  foi  the  restoration  of  shipwrecnea 
property  to  its  original  owners,  anil  threatening  to  eject  from  the  "  consodalUate  mercatorum,  any  ciiy 
that  did  not  act  conformably  to  the  regulations  laid  down. 
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liberties,  which  they  either  wanted  courage  or  inclination  to  defend,  and  carried  off  an 
enormous  bell  to  Moscow,  that  has  been  long  regarded  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
veneration  as  the  palladium  of  the  cit)-.  But  notwithstanding  the  despotism  to  which 
Novogorod  was  subject,  during  the  reigns  of  Ivan  and  his  successors,  it  continued  for  a 
considerable  period  to  be  the  largest  as  well  as  most  commercial  city  in  tlie  Russian 
empire.  The  famous  Richard  Chancellour,  who  passed  through  Novogorod  in  1554, 
in  his  way  from  the  court  of  t)ie  czar,  says,  that  "  next  unto  Moscow,  the  city  of 
Novogorod  is  reputed  the  chiefest  of  Russia ;  for  although  it  be  in  majestic  inferior  to 
it,  yet  in  greatness  it  goeth  beyond  it.  It  is  the  chiefest  and  greatest  mart  town  of  all 
MiLscovy;  and  albeit  the  emperor's  seat  is  not  there,  but  at  Moscow,  yet  the  com- 
modiousness  of  the  river  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  wliereby  it  is  well  frequented 
by  merchants,  makes  it  more  famous  than  Moscow  itself." 

But  the  scourge  of  the  destroyer  soon  after  fell  on  this  celebrated  city.  Ivan  IV., 
having  discovered,  in  1570,  a  correspondence  between  some  of  the  principal  citizens 
and  the  King  of  Poland,  relative  to  a  surrender  of  the  city  into  his  hands,  punished 
them  in  the  most  inhuman  manner.  The  slaughter  by  which  the  bloodthirsty  bar- 
barian sought  to  satisfy  his  revenge  was  alike  extensive  and  undiscriminating.  The 
crime  of  a  few  citizens  was  made  a  pretext  for  the  massacre  of  25,000  or  .30,000. 
Novogorod  never  recovered  from  this  dreadful  blow.  It  still,  however,  continued  to 
be  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  until  the  foundation  of  Pctersburgh,  which  immediately 
became  the  seat  of  that  commerce  that  liad  formerly  centred  at  Novogorod.  The  de- 
gradation of  this  ill-fated  city  is  now  complete.  It  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  place, 
with  a  population  of  about  7,000  or  8,000;  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its  history  and 
antiquities. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns,  or  Hansards,  as  they  were  then  commonly 
termed,  were  established  in  London  at  a  very  early  period,  and  their  factory  here  was 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance.  They  enjoyed  various  privileges  and  im- 
munities ;  they  were  permitted  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws  and  regulations  ; 
the  custody  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (Bishopsgate)  was  committed  to  their  care; 
and  the  duties  on  various  sorts  of  imported  commodities  were  considerably  reduced 
in  their  favour.  These  privileges  necessarily  excited  the  iil-will  and  animosity  of  the 
English  merchants.  The  Hansards  were  every  now  and  then  accused  of  acting  with 
bad  taith  ;  of  introducing  commodities  as  their  own  that  were  really  the  produce  of 
others,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  evade  the  duties  with  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
charged  ;  of  cajjriciously  extending  the  list  of  towns  belonging  to  the  association  ;  and 
obstructing  the  commerce  of  the  English  in  the  Baltic.  Efforts  were  continually 
making  to  bring  these  disputes  to  a  termination  ;  but  as  they  really  grew  out  of  the 
privileges  granted  to  and  claimed  by  the  Hansards,  this  was  found  to  be  impossible. 
The  latter  were  exposed  to  many  indignities ;  and  their  factory,  which  was  situated  in 
Thames  Street,  was  not  unfrequently  attacked.  The  League  exerted  themselves  vigor- 
ously in  defence  of  their  jnivileges ;  and  having  declared  war  against  England,  they 
succeeded  in  excluding  our  vessels  from  the  Baltic,  and  actod  with  such  energy,  that 
Edward  IV.  was  glad  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  them,  on  terms  which  were 
any  thing  but  honourable  to  the  English.  In  the  treaty  for  this  purpose,  negotiated  in 
1474,  the  privileges  of  the  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns  were  renewed,  and  the  king 
assigned  to  them,  in  absolute  property,  a  large  space  of  ground,  with  the  buildings  upon 
it,  in  Thames  Street,  denominated  the  Steel  Yard,  whence  the  Hanse  merchants  liave 
been  commonly  denominated  the  Association  of  the  .Steel  Yard;  the  property  of  their 
establishments  at  Boston  and  Lynn  was  also  secured  to  them  ;  tlie  king  engaged  to  allow 
no  stranger  to  participate  in  their  privileges;  one  of  the  articles  bore  that  the  Hanse 
merchants  should  be  no  longer  subject  to  the  judges  of  the  English  Admiralty  Court, 
but  that  a  particular  tribimal  should  be  formed  for  tlic  easy  and  speedy  settlement  of  all 
disputes  that  might  arise  between  them  and  the  English  ;  and  it  was  further  agreed 
that  the  particular  privileges  awarded  to  the  Hanse  merchants  should  be  jjublished  as 
often  as  the  latter  judged  jjroiior,  in  all  the  sea-port  towns  of  England,  and  such 
Englishmen  as  infringed  u))on  them  should  be  ])unished.  In  return  for  these  con- 
cessions, the  English  acquired  tlie  liberty  of  freely  trading  in  the  Baltic,  and  es])ecially 
in  the  port  of  Dantzic  and  in  Prussia.  In  149S,  all  direct  commerce  with  the  Nether- 
lands being  suspended,  the  trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  whose 
commerce  was  in  consequence  very  greatly  extended.  But,  according  as  the  spiiit  of 
commercial  enterprise  awakened  in  the  nation,  and  as  the  benefits  residting  from  the 
prosecution  of  foreign  trade  came  to  I)e  better  known,  the  privileges  of  the  Hanse 
merchants  became  more  and  more  obnoxious.  They  were  in  consequence  considerably 
modified  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  and  were  at  length  wholly 
abolished  in  1597. — {Anderson's  Hist,   Com.    Anno  1474,  §v.) 

The  dirTerent  individuals  belonging  to  the  factory  in  I^ondon,  as  well  as  those  be- 
longing to  the  other  factories  of  the  League,  lived  together  at  a  common  table,  and 
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were  enjoined  to  observe  the  strictest  celibacy.  The  direction  of  the  factory  in  London 
was  intrusted  to  an  alderman,  2  assessors,  and  9  councillors.  The  latter  were  sent 
by  the  cities  forming  the  different  classes  into  which  the  League  was  divided.  The 
business  of  these  functionaries  was  to  devise  means  for  extending  and  securing  the 
privileges  and  commerce  of  the  association ;  to  watch  over  the  operations  of  the 
merchants  ;  and  to  adjust  any  disputes  that  might  arise  amongst  tlic  members  of  the 
confederacy,  or  between  them  and  the  English.  The  league  endeavoured  at  all  times 
to  promote,  as  much  as  possible,  the  employment  of  their  own  ships.  In  pursuance  of 
this  object,  they  went  so  far,  in  1447,  as  to  forbid  the  importation  of  English  merchan- 
dise into  the  confederated  cities,  except  by  their  own  vessels.  But  a  regulation  of  tin's 
sort  could  not  be  carried  into  full  effect ;  and  was  enforced  or  modified  according  as 
circumstances  were  favourable  or  adverse  to  the  pretensions  of  the  League.  Its  very 
existence  was,  however,  an  insult  to  the  English  nation ;  and  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  occasional  attempts  to  act  upon  it,  contributed  materially  to  the  subversion  of  the 
privileges  the  Hanseatic  merchants  had  acquired  amongst  us. 

By  means  of  their  factory  at  Bergen,  and  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  eithe 
granted  to  or  usurped  by  them,  the  League  enjoyed  for  a  lengthened  period  the  mono- 
poly of  the  commerce  of  Norway. 

But  the  principal  factory  of  the  League  was  at  Bruges  in  the  Netherlands.  Bruges 
became,  at  a  very  early  period,  one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  of  Europe,  and  the 
centre  of  the  most  extensive  trade  carried  on  to  the  north  of  Italy.  Tlie  art  of  navi- 
gation in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  was  so  imperfect,  that  a  voyage  from 
Italy  to  the  Baltic  and  back  again  could  not  be  performed  in  a  single  season ;  and 
hence,  for  the  sake  of  their  mutual  convenience,  the  Italian  and  Hanseatic  inerchants 
determined  on  establishing  a  magazine  or  store-house  of  their  respective  products  in 
some  intermediate  situation.  Bruges  was  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose ;  a  distinction 
which  it  seems  to  have  owed  as  much  to  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  liberality  of  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  to  the  conveniency  of  its 
situation.  In  consequence  of  this  preference,  Bruges  speedily  rose  to  the  very  highest 
rank  among  commercial  cities,  and  became  a  place  of  vast  wealth.  It  was  at  once  a 
staple  for  English  wool,  for  the  woollen  and  linen  manufactures  of  the  Netherlands,  for 
the  timber,  hemp,  and  flax,  pitch  and  tar,  tallow,  corn,  fish,  ashes,  &c.  of  the  North  ;  and 
for  the  spices  and  Indian  commodities,  as  well  as  their  domestic  manufactures  imported 
by  the  Italian  merchants.  The  fairs  of  Bruges  were  the  best  frequented  of  any  in 
Europe.  Ludovico  Guicciardini  mentions,  in  his  Description  of  the  Low  Countries, 
that,  in  the  year  1318,  no  fewer  than  5  Venetian  galleases,  vessels  of  very  considerable 
burden,  arrived  in  Bruges  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  fair.  The  Han- 
seatic merchants  were  the  principal  purchasers  of  Indian  commodities ;  they  disposed  of 
them  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up  the  great  rivers  into  the  heart  of 
Germany.  The  vivifying  effects  of  this  commerce  were  every  where  felt ;  the  regular 
intercourse  opened  between  the  nations  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe  made  them 
sensible  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  gave  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  industry. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Netherlands.  Manufactures  of  wool 
and  flax  had  been  established  in  that  country  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne  ;  and 
the  resort  of  foreigners  to  their  markets,  and  the  great  additional  vent  that  was  thus 
opened  for  their  manufactures,  made  them  be  carried  on  with  a  vigour  and  success  that 
had  been  hitherto  unknown.  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  free  spirit  of 
their  institutions,  and  the  moderation  of  the  government,  so  greatly  promoted  every 
elegant  and  useful  art,  that  the  Netherlands  early  became  the  most  civilised,  best  cul- 
tivated, ricliest,  and  most  populous  country  of  Europe. 

Decline  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  —  From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
power  of  the  confederacy,  though  still  very  formidable,  began  to  decline.  This  was 
not  owing  to  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  but  to  tlie  progress  of  that 
improvement  it  had  done  so  much  to  promote.  The  superiority  enjoyed  by  the  League 
resulted  as  much  from  the  anarchy,  confusion,  and  barbarism  that  prf^ailed  througliout 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Nortli,  as  from  the  good  government  and  order  that  distinguished 
the  towns.  But  a  distinction  of  this  sort  could  not  be  permanent.  The  civilisation 
which  had  been  at  first  confined  to  the  cities,  gradually  spread  from  them,  as  from  so 
many  centres,  over  the  contiguous  country.  Feudal  anarchy  was  every  where  super- 
seded by  a  system  of  subordination  ;  arts  and  industry  were  diffused  and  cultivated ; 
and  the  nutliority  of  government  was  at  length  firmly  established.  This  change  not 
only  rendered  the  princes,  t)ver  wliom  tlie  League  had  so  frequently  triumphed,  supeiior 
to  it  in  power  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  amongst  which  the  confederated 
cities  were  scattered,  having  learned  to  entertain  a  just  sense  of  the  advantages  derivable 
from  comm-.-rcc  and  navigation,  could  not  brook  the  superiority  of  the  association,  or 
hear  to  see  its  mcn)bers  in  possession  of  immunities  of  which  tliey  were  deprived  :  and 
in  addiiion  to  these  vrircunistances,  which  must  speedily  have  occasioned  the  dissolution 
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of  (he  League,  the  interests  of  the  different  cities  of  which  it  consisted  became  daily 
more  and  more  opposed  to  each  otlier.  Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  tlie  towns  in 
their  vicinity,  were  latterly  the  only  ones  that  had  any  interest  in  its  maintenance.  The 
cities  in  Zealand  and  Holland  joined  it,  chiefly  because  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
excluded  from  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic ;  and  those  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia 
did  the  same,  because,  had  they  not  belonged  to  it,  they  would  have  been  shut  out  from 
all  intercourse  with  strangers.  When,  however,  the  Zealanders  and  Hollanders  became 
sufficiently  powerful  at  sea  to  be  able  to  vindicate  their  right  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Baltic  by  force  of  anns,  they  immediately  seceded  from  the  League ;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  ships  of  the  Dutch,  the  English,  &o.  begun  to  trade  directly  with  the  Polish 
and  Prussian  Hanse  towns,  than  these  nations  also  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  from  it.  The  fall  of  this  great  confederacy  was  really,  therefore,  a  con- 
sequence of  the  improved  state  of  society,  and  of  the  development  of  the  commercial 
spirit  in  tlie  different  nations  of  Europe-  It  was  most  servieeable  so  long  as  those  for 
whom  its  merchants  acted  as  factors  and  carriers  wei-e  too  barbarous,  too  much  occu- 
pied'with  other  matters,  or  destitute  of  the  necessary  capital  and  skill,  to  act  in  these 
capacities  for  themselves.  When  they  were  in  a  situation  to  do  this,  the  functions  of 
the  Hanseatic  merchants  ceased  as  a  matter  of  course ;  their  confederacy  fell  to  pieces ; 
and'  at  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  and  Bremen 
were  all  that  continued  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  League.  Even  to  this  day 
they  preserve  the  shadow  of  its  jjower ;  being  acknowledged  in  the  act  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Germanic  confederation,  signed  at  Vienna,  the  8th  of  June,  1815,  as 
free  Hanseatic  cities.  —  ( From  an  article  in  No.  1 3.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
contributed  by  the  author  of  this  work. ) 

HARBOUR,  HAVEN,  oa  PORT,  a  piece  of  water  communicating  with  the  sea, 
or  with  a  navigable  river  or  lake,  having  depth  sufficient  to  float  ships  of  considerable 
burden,  where  there  is  convenient  anchorage,  and  where  ships  may  lie,  load,  and  unload, 
screened  from  the  winds,  and  without  the  reach  of  the  tide. 

QuuIUies  of  a  good  Harbour.  —  There  is  every  variety  in  the  form  and  quality  of 
harbours.  They  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  but,  however  formed,  a  good  harbour 
should  have  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit  the  largest  ships  at  all  times  of  the  tide ; 
it  should  be  easy  of  access,  without  having  too  wide  an  entrance ;  the  bottom  should  be 
clean  and  good  ;  and  ships  should  be  able  to  lie  close  alongside  quays  or  jiicrs,  that  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  loading  and  vmloading  by  means  of  lighters  may  be 
avoided.  Ships  lying  in  a  harbour  that  is  land-locked,  and  surrounded  by  high  grounds 
or  buildings,  are,  at  once,  without  the  reach  of  storms,  tides,  and  currents ;  and  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  easily  protected  from  hostile  attacks.  Bar  harbours  are  those  that  have 
bars  or  banks  at  their  entrances,  and  do  not,  therefore,  admit  of  the  ingress  or  egress  of 
large  ships  except  at  high  water.  These  are  most  commonly  river  harbours ;  the  sand 
and  mud  brought  down  by  the  stream,  and  driven  back  by  the  waves,  naturally  forming 
a  bar  or  bank  at  their  mouths. 

Best  British  Harhours.  —  (iood  harbours  are  of  essential  importance  to  a  maritime 
nation  ;  and  immense  sums  have  been  expended  in  all  countries  ambitious  of  naval  or 
commercial  greatness  in  their  improvement  and  formation.  Portsmouth,  Milibrd  Haven, 
and  the  Cove  of  Cork  are  the  finest  harbours  in  the  British  islands,  being  surpassed  by 
very  few,  if  any,  in  the  world.  Of  these,  Portsmouth  is  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence. 
This  admirable  harbour  is  about  as  wide  at  its  mouth  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  expanding  within  into  a  noble  basin,  almost  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  navy 
of  Great  Britain.  Its  entrance  is  unobstructed  by  any  bar  or  shallow ;  and  it  has, 
throughout,  water  adequate  to  float  the  largest  men  of  war  at  the.  lowest  tides.  The 
anchorage  ground  is  excellent,  and  it  is  entirely  free  from  sunken  rocks,  sand  banks,  or 
any  similar  obstructions.  The  western  side  of  the  harbour  is  formed  by  the  island  of 
Portsca  ;  and  on  its  south-western  extremity,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  is  situated 
the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  its  large  and  important  subm-l)  Portsea.  Here  are  docks 
and  other  establishments  for  the  building,  repair,  and  outfit  of  ships  of  war,  constructed 
upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  furnished  with  every  conveniency.  The  fortifications  that 
protect  this  great  naval  depot,  are  superior,  both  as  respects  strength  and  extent,  to  any 
other  in  the  kingdom.  "  Thus,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Campbell,  "  it  appears  that 
Portsmouth  derives  from  nature  all  the  prerogatives  the  most  fertile  wits  and  most 
intelligent  judges  could  devise  or  desire  ;  and  that  these  have  been  well  seconded  by  art, 
without  consideration  of  expense,  which,  in  national  improvements,  is  little  to  be 
regarded.      Add  to  all  this  the  striking  excellence  of  its  situation,  which  is  such  as  if 

Providence  had  expressly  determined  it  for  that  use  to  which  we  see  it  applied, the 

bridling  tlie  jjowcr  of  France,  and.  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  peculiar  residence  of  Neptune." 
—  (^Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  370.) 

Portsmouth  harbour  has  the  additional  and  important  advantage  of  opening  into  the 
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celebrated  road  of  Spithead,  between  the  Hampshire  coast  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  forming 
a  safe  and  convenient  retreat  for  the  largest  fleets. 

Milford  Haven  deeply  indents  the  southern  part  of  Pembrokeshire.  It  is  of  great 
extent,  and  has  many  subordinate  bays,  creeks,  and  roads.  The  water  is  deep,  and  the 
anchorage  ground  exceUent;  and  being  completely  land-locked,  ships  lie  as  safely  as  if 
they  were  in  dock. 

Cork  harbour  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Portsmouth,  but  is  of  larger 
extent ;  it  has,  like  it,  a  narrow  entrance,  leading  into  a  capacious  basin,  affording  a 
secure  asylum  for  any  number  of  ships. 

Plymouth,  which,  after  Portsmouth,  is  the  principal  naval  depot  of  England,  has  an 
admirable  double  harbour.  The  roadstead  in  Plymoutli  Sound  has  recently  been  much 
improved  by  the  construction,  at  a  vast  expense,  of  a  stupendous  breakwater  more  than 
1,700  yards  in  length.  This  artificial  bulwark  protects  the  ships  lying  inside  from  the 
effects  of  the  heavy  swell  thrown  into  the  Sound  by  southerly  and  south-easterly  wmds. 

London  stands  at  the  head  of  the  river  ports  of  Great  Britain.  Considering  the 
limited  course  of  the  Thames,  there  is,  probably,  no  river  that  is  navigable  for  large  ships 
to  so  great  a  distance  from  sea,  or  whose  mouth  is  less  obstructed  by  banks,  London  is 
mainly  indetrted  for  the  unrivalled  magnitude  of  her  commerce  to  her  favourable 
situation  on  this  noble  river  ;  which  not  only  gives  her  all  the  advantages  of  an  excellent 
port,  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  largest  ships,  but  renders  her  the  emporium  of  the  ex- 
tensive, rich,  and  populous  country  comprised  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames. 

The  Mersey,  now  the  second  commercial  river  in  the  empire,  is  more  incommoded 
by  banks  than  the  Thames  ;  and  is  in  all  respects  inferior,  as  a  channel  of  navigation, 
to  the  latter.  Still,  however,  it  gives  to  Liverpool  very  great  advantages ;  and  the  new 
cliannel  that  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  banks  promises  to  be  of  much  importance 
in  facilitating  the  access  to  and  from  the  port.  This  channel  will  be  found  laid  down 
in  the  map  of  Liverpool  and  its  environs,  attached  to  the  article  Docks  in  this  work. 

Bristol  and  Hull  are  both  river  ports.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  tide 
in  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  former  is  accessible  to  the  largest  ships.  The  Humber 
is  a  good  deal  impeded  by  banks  ;  but  it  also  is  navigable  as  far  as  Hull,  by  very  large 
vessels.  The  Tyne  admits  vessels  of  very  considerable  burden  as  far  as  Newcastle,  which, 
next  to  London,  is  the  most  important  port,  for  the  extent  of  the  shipping  belonging  to 
it,  of  any  in  the  empire. 

The  shallowness  of  the  Clyde  from  Greenock  up  to  Glasgow  has  been  a  serious  draw- 
back upon  the  commercial  progress  of  the  latter.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
attempts  to  contract  the  course  and  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  and  they  have  been 
so  far  successful,  that  vessels  of  150  tons  burden  may  now,  generally  speaking,  ascend  to 
the  city,  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  But  there  seems  little  probability  of  its  ever  becoming 
suitable  for  the  navigation  of  ships  of  pretty  large  burden. 

Generally  speaking,  the  harbours  on  the  east  coasts,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thames,  very  inferior  to  those  on  the  south  and  west 
coasts.  Several  harbours  on  the  shores  of  Sussex,  Kent,  Lincoln,  &c.,  that  once  admitted 
pretty  large  ships,  are  now  completely  choked  up  by  sand.  Large  sums  have  been 
expended  upon  the  ports  of  Yarmouth,  Boston,  Sunderland,  Leith,  Dundee,  Aberdeen, 
&c.  Dublin  harbour  being  naturally  bad,  and  obstructed  by  a  bar,  a  new  harbour  has 
been  formed,  at  a  great  expense,  at  Kingstown,  without  the  bar,  in  deep  water.  There 
has  also  been  a  large  outlay  upon  the  harbours  of  Donaghadee,  Portpatrick,  &c. 

For  an  account  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  different  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Ships  in  this  work.  The  charges  on 
account  of  Docks,  Pilotage,  &c.  arc  specified  under  these  articles. 

Foreign  Harbours  and  Ports.  —  Tlie  reader  will  find  the  principal  foreign  commercial 
harbours  described  in  this  work  at  considerable  length  under  their  respective  titles. 
The  principal  French  ports  for  the  accommodation  of  men  of  war  are  Brest,  Toulon, 
and  Cherbourg.  The  latter  has  been  very  greatly  improved  by  the  construction  of  a 
gigantic  breakwater,  and  the  excavation  of  immense  basins.  Besides  Cadiz,  the  prin- 
cipal ports  for  the  Spanish  navy  are  Ferrol  and  Carthagena.  Cronstadt  is  the  principal 
rendezvous  of  the  Russian  navy ;  Landscrona  of  that  of  Sweden  ;  and  the  Helder  of  that 
of  Holland. 

Law  of  England  as  to  Harbours.  —  The  anchorage,  &c.  of  ships  was  regulated  by 
several  statutes.  But  most  of  these  regulations  have  been  repealed,  modified,  or  re- 
enacted,  by  the  54  Geo.  3.  c.  149. 

This  act  authorises  the  Admiralty  to  provide  for  the  moorings  of  his  Majesty's  ships  ;  and  prohibits  any 
private  ship  from  fastening  thereto.  It  further  authorises  the  Admiralty  to  prohibit  the  breaming  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  at  any  place  or  places  on  shore  they  may  think  fit;  and  to  point  out  the  places  wne'e 
private  ships  shall  deposit  the  gunpowder  they  may  have  on  board  exceeding  5  lbs.  —  (^  6.)  It  prohibiU 
the  use  of  any  fire  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  that  i«  being  breamed  in  any  port,  harbour,  or  haven,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  11  in  the  evening  and  5  in  the  morning,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  31st  of  March 
inclusive ;  and  between  the  hours  of  1 1  in  the  evening  and  4  in  the  morning,  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the 
30th  of  September  inclusive :  and  it  prohibits  the  melting  or  boiling  of  any  pitch,  far,  tallow,  &c.  within 
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850  yards  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  or  of  his  Majesty's  dock-yards.  By  another  section,  the  keeping  of 
giins  shotted,  mid  the  firing  of  the  same  in  any  port,  is  prohibited  luuier  a  penalty  of  ;w.  for  every  gun 
kept  shotted,  and  Ids.  for  every  gun  <li.scliargcd.  —  (^  9  I  The  sweeping  or  creeping  for  anchors,  &c. 
within  the  distance  of  150  yards  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  or  of  his  Majesty's  moorings,  is  pro- 
hibited under  a  penalty  of  10/.  for  every  oft'tnce.  —  (^  lU.)  The  loading  and  unloading  of  ballast  is  also 
regulated  by  this  statute;  but  for  the  provisions  with  respect  to  it,  see  Ballast. 

HARDWARE  (Ger.  Kurze  waaren ;  Du.  Vzerkramery  ;  Da.  Isenkramvarer ;  Sw. 
Jarnkram ;  Fr.  Clinquaillerie,  Quincaillerie ;  It.  Chincaylio  ;  Sp.  QuinqvUkrin ;  Port. 
Qiiincalharia  ;  Rus.  ^(jelot^chn^te  towarii),  includes  every  kind  of  goods  manufactured 
from  metals,  comprising  iron,  brass,  steel,  and  copper  articles  of  all  descriptions. 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  British  hardware  manufactures ; 
and  from  these,  immense  quantities  of  knives,  razors,  scissars,  gilt  and  plated  ware,  fire- 
arms, &c.  are  supplied,  as  well  for  exportation  to  most  parts  of  the  world,  as  fof  home 
consumption. 

The  hardware  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  important  carried  on  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  from  the  abundance  of  iron,  tin,  and  copper  ores  in  this  country,  and  our  inex- 
haustible coal  mines,  it  is  one  which  seems  to  be  established  on  a  very  secure  foundation. 
The  late  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  elaborate  and  excellent  article  on  the  statistics  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  Edinburgh  EncyclopcBdia,  published  in  1815,  estimated  the  value  of  all  the 
articles  made  of  iron  at  10,000,000/.,  and  the  persons  employed  in  the  trade  at  200,000. 
Mr.  Stevenson  estimated  the  value  of  all  the  articles  made  of  brass  and  copper  at 
3,000,000/.,  and  the  persons  employed  at  50,000  :  and  he  further  estimated  the  value  of 
steel,  plated,  and  hardware  articles,  including  toys,  at  4,000,000/.,  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed at  70,000.  So  that,  a.ssuming  these  estimates  to  be  nearly  correct,  the  total 
value  of  the  goods  produced  from  different  .sorts  of  metals  in  England  and  Wale.s, 
in  1815,  must  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  17,000,000/.,  and  the  persons  employed 
to  320,000. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  estimate,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  respects  the  value  of 
the  manufacture,  was  at  the  time  rather  too  high  ;  but  at  this  moment  it  is  most  probably 
within  the  mark.  There  has  been  a  very  extraordinary  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  bar 
and  pig  iron  produced  within  the  last  15  years;  and  the  rapid  increase  of  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  as  well  as  of  the  smaller  seats  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  shows  that  it  has 
been  increased  in  a  corresponding  proportion.  We  have  been  assured,  by  those  well  ac- 
quainted with  most  departments  of  the  trade,  that  if  to  the  iron  and  other  hardware 
manufactures  of  England  be  added  those  of  Scotland,  their  totai  aggregate  value  cannot 
now  be  reckoned  at  less  than  17,500,000/.  a  year,  affording  direct  employment,  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  trade,  for  at  least  360,000  persons. 

Fall  of  Prices.  —  Owing  partly  to  the  reduced  cost  of  iron,  but  incomparably  more  to 
improvements  in  manufacturing,  a  very  extraordinary  fall  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
most  hardware  articles  during  the  last  12  or  15  years.  In  some  articles  the  fall  exceeds 
80  per  cent.  ;  and  there  are  few  in  which  it  does  not  exceed  30  per  cent.  In  conse- 
quence, the  poorest  individuals  arc  now  able  to  supply  themselves  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  commodious  and  useful  articles,  which,  half  a  century  ago,  were  either  wholly  unknown, 
or  were  too  dear  to  be  purchased  by  any  but  the  richer  classes.  And  those  who  reflect 
on  the  importance  of  the  prevalence  of  habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  will  readily  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  the  substitution  of  the  convenient  and  beautiful  hardware  and 
earthenware  household  articles,  that  are  now  every  where  to  be  met  with,  for  the  wooden 
and  horn  articles  used  by  our  ancestors,  has  been  in  no  ordinary  degree  advantageous. 
But  it  IS  not  in  this  respect  only  that  the  cheapness  and  improvement  of  hardware  is 
essential.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  and  indispensable  tools  and  instruments  used  by 
the  labourer  come  under  this  description ;  and  every  one  is  aware  how  important  it  is 
that  they  should  be  at  once  cheap  and  efficient. 

Account  of  the  real  or  declared  Value  of  the  different  Articles  of  Hardware  exported  from  Great  Britain 
to  Foreign  Countries,  during  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1833. 

£       s.  d. 
Brass  and  copper  manufactures  ...  .  916,22f)    4    9 

Hardware  and  cutlery         ....  .        1,433,297  17    5 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought        ....        1,189,25010    2 
Mathematical  and  optical  instruments        ...  .  16,430  18    5 

Plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and  watches        -  .  .  •  17.3,617  13    1 

Tin  and  pewter  wares  (exclusive  of  unwrought  tin)        .  .  .  V43,191    5  10 

Total  .  .f  3,972,014    9~g 

The  exports  of  the  same  articles  during  the  year  ended  5th  of  January,  1820,  were  as  follows  :  — 

£       s-  ft. 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures  -  -  .  .  .  653,859  J3  5 

Hardware  and  cutlery  .  .  -  -  .        1,459,510  19  7 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought  (mathematical  instrument*  not  specified)       924,448    8  1 

Tin  and  pewter  wares  fexclusivp  "^f  unwrought  tin)  -  .  .  187,811   10  7 

Tot.-'.l  -    jf2,915,<ijfl  a    8 


Increaseof  the  exports  of  1852  over  those  of  1819  -  -    jff  l,056,.'?a3  18    0 
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The  East  Indies  and  China  are  by  far  the  mcst  important  markets  for  our  brass  and  copper  manufac* 
tures.  The  total  exportsof  these  articles,  in  1831,  amounted  to80.'3,124/. ;  of  which  they  took  348,046/.,  the 
United  States  lfi9,563/.,  and  France  91,580/.  Of  the  total  exports  of  hardware  and  cutlery  in  1831 
amounting  to  1,622,429/.  the  United  States  took  no  less  than  998,4t)9/. !  The  British  possessions  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies  were  the  next  most  important  customers  ;  but  the  exports  to  them  both 
did  not  amount  to  190,000/.  The  United  States,  and  the  possessions  now  referred  to,  take  the  greatest 
quantity  of  our  iron  and  steel ;  the  exports  to  the  former,  in  1831,  being  248,707/.,  and  those  to  the  latter 
S4j,223/.     The  United  States  take  nearly  a  half  of  our  exports  of  plate  and  plated  ware,  &c. 

HARPOONER,  the  man  that  throws  the  harpoon  in  fishing  for  whales.  By 
85  Geo.  3.  c.  92.  §  34.,  no  harpooner,  line  manager,  or  boat  steerer,  belonging  to  any 
ship  or  vessel  fitted  out  for  the  Greenland  or  Southern  whale  fisheries,  shall  be  impressed 
from  the  said  service  ;  but  shall  be  privileged  from  being  impressed  so  long  as  he  shall 
belong  to,  and  be  employed  on  board,  any  ship  or  vessel  whatever  in  the  fisheries 
aforesaid. 

HATS  (Ger.  Hiite ;  Du.  Hoeden ;  Fr.  Chnpeaux ;  It.  Cappelli ;  Sp.  Sombreros; 
Rus.  Schlopii),  coverings  for  the  head  in  very  general  use  in  Great  Britain  and  many 
other  countries,  and  known  to  every  body.  'Diey  are  made  of  very  various  forms  and 
sorts  of  material.  They  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.  those 
made  of  fur,  wool,  silk,  &c.,  and  tho.se  made  of  straw  ;  the  former  being  principally  worn 
by  men,  and  the  latter  by  women. 

Hats  (Fur,  Wool,  etc.).  — The  manufacture  of  this  description  of  hats,  which  is  one 
of  very  considerable  importance  and  value,  was  first  noticed  as  belonging  to  England  in 
the  I4th  centurj',  in  reference  to  the  exportation  of  rabbit  or  coney  skins  from  the 
Netherlands.  About  a  century  afterwards  (14G3),  the  importation  of  hats  was  pro- 
hibited. A  duty  of  10s.  6d.  a  hat  was  substituted  for  this  absolute  prohibition  in  1816, 
and  is  still  continued.  The  following  instructive  details  with  respect  to  the  species  of 
hats  manufactured,  their  value,  &c.,  have  Iseen  obtained  from  the  higliest  practical  au- 
thority ;  and  may,  we  believe,  be  safely  relied  on :  — 

1.  Stuff  Hats.  —  This  term  is  applied  by  the  trade  only  to  the  best  description  of  hats,  or  to  those 
brought  to  the  highest  perfection  in  London.  Since  the  introduction  of  "  waterproofing,"  it  is  found 
unnecessary  to  use  so  valuable  a  material  as  beaver  in  tlie  foundation  or  frame-work  of  the  best  hats. 
Instead  of  it,  fine  seasoned  backs  of  English  coney  wool,  red  A'igonia  wool,  Dutch  carroted  coney  wool, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  fine  Saxony  lamb's  wool,  are  employed  with  equal  advantage. 

The  covering,  i.  e.  the  "  napping,"  of  the  best  qualities  is  a  mixture  of  cheek  beaver,  with  white  and 
brown  stage  beaver,  or  seasoned  beaver,  commonly  called  "woo7ns."  Inferior  stuffs  are  napped  with 
mixtures  of  stage  beaver,  nutria,  hares'  wool,  and  musquash. 

Of  late  years,  hats  have  been  much  reduced  in  weight.  This  is  principally  owing  to  the  new  method  of 
"  waterproofing,"  which  is  effected  in  the  bodies  of  the  hats  prior  to  their  being  nappcu.  The  elastic 
properties  of  the  gums  employed  for  this  purpose,  when  dissolved  in  pure  spirits  of  wine,  give  a  body  to 
the  stuffs  which  allows  a  good  deal  of  their  weiglit  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Not  20  years  ago,  96  ounces  of  stuff  were  worked  up  into  1  dozen  ordinary  sized  hats  for  gentlemen ; 
at  present,  from  33  to  34  ounces  only  are  required  to  complete  the  same  quantity.  It  is  proper  to  observe 
that  the  heavy  duty  on  English  spirits  of  wine  is  very  injurious  to  the  manufacture,  as  it  causes  the  em- 
plovment  of  inferior  dissolvents,  as  naphtha  and  gas  spirit,  which  injure  the  gums. 

The  manufacture  of  the  best  hats  employs  in  London  nearly  1,000  makers  and  finishers,  besides  giving 
employment  to  nearly  3,000  men  in  Gloucestershire  and  Derbyshire,  in  bodj'-making  and  ruffing.  The 
gross  returns  amount  to  about  640,000/. 

2.  Plated  Hats.  —  Next  to  fine  hats  are  those  designated  "  plated,"  so  called  from  the  plate,  or  napping, 
being  of  a  distinct  and  superior  nature  to  the  foundation  or  body.  The  latter  is  generally  formed  of  Kent, 
Spanish,  or  Shropshire  wool ;  while  the  former  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fine  beaver,  hares'  wool,  mus- 
quash, nutria,  and  English  back  wool.  From  the  cheapness  of  coal  and  the  purity  of  the  water  in  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire,  and  .Staffordshire,  the  whole  of  the  plating  trade  is  engrossed  by  them.  The  men 
employed  in  the  3  counties,  including  apprentices,  do  not  exceed  3,(K)0.  The  total  amount  of  return* 
amount  to  about  1,080,000/.,  inclusive  of  bonnets,  and  children's  fancy  beaver  hats. 

3.  Felt  Hats  and  Cordies  are  tlve  coarsest  species,  being  made  wholly  of  Kent,  Shropshire,  and  Italian 
wools.  Cordies  are  distinguished  by  a  fine  covering  of  camel  or  goat  hair.  A  very  large  trade  was  at  one 
time  carried  on  in  these  articles ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  caps,  and  the  manufacture  of  inferior 
plates,  the  returns  have  sunk  from  1,000,000/.  to  scarcely  150,000/. !  Atherstone,  iRudgeley,  Bristol,  and 
Newcastle-under-Line,  are  the  principal  places  where  they  are  manufactured. 

4.  Silk  Hats,  made  from  silk,  plush,  or  shag,  manufactured  in  Coventry,  Banbury,  and  Spitalfields,  form, 
at  present,  a  very  important  branch  of  the  hat  trade.  Many  thousand  dozen  are  exported  to  Italy,  Gil)- 
raltar,  the  Cape,  Sydney,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Little  progress  was  made  in  this  article  for  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  after  its  invention,  in  consequence  of  the  hard  appearance  which  the  cane  and  wil- 
low frame-work  necessarily  gave  the  hats ;  but  now  that  beaver  hat  bodies  have  been  used,  as  well  as 
those  of  lawn  and  muslin,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  and  silk  hats  have  as  soft  an  outline  and  as 
great  a  variety  of  shapes  as  beaver  hats.  London  alone  produces  nearly  150,000  dozen  silk  hats  annually  ; 
and  the  quantity  manufactured  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  100,(KX)  dozen  more,  making  a  total  of  above  250,0(K)  dozen.  Large  qu!"uities  of  the  wool 
shells,  used  as  the  foundations  or  frame- work,  are  made  in  Ireland  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  work- 
men are  distinct  from  beaver  hatters ;  and,  owing  to  the  competition  of  labourers,  the  trade  has  advanced 
in  a  greater  ratio.    This  branch  gives  employment  to  about  3,000  men. 

5.  Machinery,  as  applied  to  Hats.  —  Mr.  Williams,  an  American,  introduced,  a  few  years  since,  roa. 
chinery  for  the  bowing,  breaking  up,  and  felting  wools  for  hats.  The  opposition  of  the  journeymen 
body-makers,  who  refused  to  assist  in  the  necessary  process  termed  basining,  caused  it  to  be  laid  aside: 
it  is  now  used  only  in  the  preparation  of  the  shells  required  for  silk  hats,  which,  as  already  observed,  are 
principally  made  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Edward  OUerenshaw,  of  Manchester,  began,  in  1824,  the  finishing  of  hats  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
but  the  pertinacious  opposition  of  the  men  prevented  his  accom|>lishing  this  desirable  object.  Lately, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Edinburgh  obtained  a  patent  for  maciiinery  calcul.ited  to  effect  very  important  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  ruffing  or  covering  the  bodies  of  hats.  But  we  understand  that  the  opposition  of  the 
workmen  has,  also,  made  him  lay  aside  his  invention. 


Plated l,08u,ooo  0 

Stutts 64U,000  u  0 

Wools*       ....            .  16u,000  0  0 

Silk 54u,aaa  o  o 
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6.  Summary  of  Hesults. 

VtUue.  I  Declareil  ffihie 'if  ltal3  4^poiieJ,  \SX. 

■   ''■  L.         ..    d, 


L.  2,420,000     0     0 


*  Including  fdted  caps  for  soldiers. 


All  sorts,  G2,Si  1  do/en 

170,188    0    0 

Offcial  Vulue. 
Belter  and  fdts     -        ". 
All  olhtr 

114,96.1    0    0 
14,377     0    Q 

Total  number  of  men  emijlQved  in  the  manufacture  o£ 

beaver  hats        .  .         '.  -  .  17,000 

Diilo,  silk  hats  ....  3,00(J 


Hats  (Straw). —  It  is  most  probable  that  the  idea  of  plaiting  s/raws  was  first  suggested 
by  the  making  of  baskets  of  osiers  and  willow,  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  in  his  Pastorals,  as 
one  of  the  pursuits  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Italy.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
period  when  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait  first  became  of  importance  in  that  country ; 
but  it  appears  from  Coryat's  Crudities,  published  in  1611,  that  "the  most  delicate 
strawcn  hats"  \\ere  worn  by  both  men  and  women  in  many  places  of  Piedmont,  "  many 
of  them  having  at  least  an  hundred  seames."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  art  of 
straw  plaiting  must  have  arrived  at  great  perfection  upwards  of  two  centuries  since ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  in  England  for  more  than  60  or  70  years,  as  it 
Ls  within  the  remembrance  of  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  straw  districts,  nqw 
alive,  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmers  used  to  plait  straw  for  making  their 
own  bonnets,  before  straw  plaiting  became  established  as  a  manufacture.  In  fact,  the 
custom,  among  the  wonien  in  England,  of  wearing  bonnets  at  all,  is  comparatively  mo- 
dern:  it  is  not  yet  100  j'ears  since  "hoods  and  pinners"  were  generally  worn,  and  it  was 
only  the  ladies  of  quality  who  wore  small  silk  hats.  —  (See  Malcolm's  Manners  and, 
Customs. ) 

Bn'ti'sA  P/ait. -^The  straw  plait  tlistrict  covn\)T\sc%  the  counties  of  F.sdfonl,  Hertford,  and  Bucking- 
ham, being  the  most  favourable  for  the  production  of  the  wheat  straw,  which  is  the  material  chiefly  used 
in  Enf;laii(l.  The  manufacture  is  also  followed  in  some  places  in  Essex  and  Sufiiilk,  but  very  partially  in 
olhe.- counties.  During  the  late  war,  the  importation  of  straw  hats  from  Leghorn  having  in  a  great 
measure  ceased,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  encouragement  was  given  to  our  doniestic  manufacture,  and 
a  proportional  degree  of  comfort  was  derived  by  the  agricultural  labourers  in  these  places,  by  the  wives 
and  chiklren  of  whom  it  was  chiefly  followed.  This  produced  competition,  and  led  to  an  imorovement  ia 
the  plait  l)y  splitting  the  straw,  which  had  formerly  been  used  entire  —  to  a  more  careful  selection  of  the 
straw  ilscif  —  and  also  to  improvements  in  finishing  and  bleaching.  So  successful  was  straw  plaiting  at 
this  period,  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  women  have  earned  as  much  as  <.2.s".  a  week  for  their  labour. 
(.See  F.iiitirnce  on  the  Poor  Laws,  p.  277.)  But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Leghorn  hats  again  came 
into  the  market ;  and  from  their  superiority  in  fineness,  colour,  and  durability,  they  speedily  acquired  a 
preference  ever  our  hoaie  manufacture,  which  consequently  began  to  decline.  Stillthe  wages  continued 
good,  as  the  fashion  of  wearing  Dunstable  straw  hats  had  gradually  established  itself  over  tJie  country, 
which  kept  up  the  demand  for  them  ;  and  many  individuals  abandoned  the  working  of  7)»7/o?i'  lace  (another 
<liime£tic  manufacture  peculiar  to  Bedford  and  Bucks,  which  in  1S20  had  fallen  into  decay,  owing  to  t})e 
application  of  machinery),  and  betook  themselves  to  straw  plaiting,  as  a  more  profitable  employment 
\Viih  the  view  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  straw  plaiters,  who  from  their  increased  numbers  ^^'ere 
reduced  to  great  distress,  and  enabling  them  to  meet  the  foreign  competition,  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the 
years  lsi.'2  to  1S27,  held  out  premiums  for  the  successful  application  of  some  of  our  native  grasses  oir 
straw,  other  than  the  wheat  straw  in  general  use,  and  for  improvements  in  plaiting,  finishing,  and  bleach- 
ing. Many  specimens  were  sent  to  the  Society  ;  and,  amongst  other  candidates,  Mr.  Parry,  Of  Lonjon,  in 
IS.'i.',  received  the  large  silver  medal  for  an  imitation  and  description  of  the  mode  of  plaiting  the  Leghorn 
hats.  Mr  C'obbett,  also,  who  had  contributed  sam))les  of  plaiting,  made  from  15  different  sorts  of  grass  ii> 
digenous  to  England,  received  a  similar  reward.  The  publication  of  these  contributions  in  the  Society  . 
Transactions  was  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  British  manufacture.  Our  native  grasses 
were  not  found  to  promise  much  success,  owing  to  the  tirittleness  of  their  stems  and  the  uneyenness  tjf 
their  colour ;  but  Mr.  Parry's  communication  was  of  especial  importance,  as  the  straw  of  Tuscany  speedily 
became  an  article  of  import  He  immediately  set  the  example,  by  teaching  and  employing  above  7(J 
women  and  children  to  plait  the  straw  by  tho  Italian  metho<l ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  observe,  as 
an  evidence  of  its  success,  that  while  the  importation  of  Leghorn  hats  has,  during  the  last  few  years, 
been  on  the  decline,  the  vnmaniifaclnred  material  has  been  progressively  on  the  increase.  1  bis  straw, 
which  is  imported  at  a  nominal  duty  of  Id.  a  cwt,  is  chiefly  plaited  in  our  straw  districts:  and  the 
Tuscan  plait,  which  pays  a  duty  of  Ms.  per  lb.,  has  likewise  been  largely  imported,  and  tqadc  up  intq 
bonnets  in  this  country,  of  equal  fineness  and  beauty  to  the  genuine  Ix'ghorn  hat. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  manulacture  more  deserving  of  encouragement  and  sympathy  than  that  of  stra\v 
plait,  as  it  is  quite  independent  of  machinery,  and  is  a  domestic  and  healthful  employment,  allbrding 
subsistence  to  great  numbers  of  the  families  of  agricultural  labourers,  who  without  this  resource  would 
be  reduced  to  parish  relief  By  the  estimate  of  an  intelligent  individual,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
manufacture,  it  is  considered  that  every  score  (or  20  yardsi  of  plait  consumes  a  pound  of  straw  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  bought  of  the  farmer;  that,  at  an  average,  every  plaiter  makes  15  yards  per  cliom  • 
that  in  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  and  Bucks,  there  are,  at  an  average,  lO.tXK)  scores  brought  to 
market  every  day,  to  make  which  13,300  persons  (women  and  ohildren)  must  be  emjdoycd.  In  Essex  amj 
Suffolk,  it  is  estimated  that  2,0(X)  scores  are  the  daily  produce,  to  make  which  about  3,000  persons  are  cm. 
ployed  ;  and  about  4,000  persons  more  must  be  employed  to  convert  these  quantities  into  bonnets.  In- 
cluding other  places  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  England,  there  are,  perhaps,  in  all,  about  3<i,00() 
persons  engaged  in  it  The  earnings  of  the  women  and  children  vary  from  C^l.  to  ''.s.  lirf.  per  score,  or  from 
li.  tirf.  to  lii-  per  week.  There  are  7  descriptions  of  plait  in  general  use  ;  viz.  whole  Dunstable  (the 
first  introduced;,  plaited  with  7  entire  straws  ;  split  straw,  introituced  about  .'JU  years  since;  patent  Dun- 
stable, or  double  7,  formed  of  14  split  straws,  every  2  wetted  and  Uiid  together,'  invented  about  ilSi  years 
since;  Devonshire,  forme<l  of  7  split  straws,  invented  about  Iti  years  since  ;  Luton  plait  (an  imitiilioii 
of  whole  Dunstable),  formed  of  double  7,  and  coarser  than  patent  Dunstable,  invented  about  10  years 
since ;  Bedford  Leghorn,  formed  of  22  or  double  1 1  straws,  and  plaited  similarly  to  the  Tuscan  ;  and  Italian, 
formed  of  11  split  straws.  But  there  are  other  varieties  in  fancy  straw  plait,  not  generally  in  depiand  for 
the  home  trade,  but  chiefly  required  for  exportation  ;  such  as  the  haclibone,  of  7  straws  ;  the  lustre  of 
17  straws  ;  the  wave,  of  22  straws  ;  and  diamond,  of  i.'J  straws.  1  here  were  other  plaits,  called  rustic,  of 
4  coarse  straws  split ;  and  pearl,  of  4  small  straws  entire  ;  but  these  are  now  superseded.  The  principal 
markets  are  Luton,  Dunstable,  and  St  Alban's,  wliere  the  plait  is  usually  brought  every  morning  by  the 
plaiters,  ard  bought  by  the  dealers. 
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But  the  advantages  which  followed  the  publication,  by  the  So<nely  of  Arts,  of  the  various  attempts  (j 
improve  tlic  trade,  were  not  confined  t )  Kiigland.  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Muir,  of  Greenock,  (who  subsequently 
sent  specimens  to  the  Society,  and  recoived  iJ  different  rncdals),  were  in  consequence  attracted  to  the 
manufacture,  and  in  18-23  established  straw  plaiting,  in  imitation  of  Leghorn,  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  with 
singular  success,  adopting  rye  straw,  dwarfed  by  being  grown  on  poor  land,  as  the  material  best  suited  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  estimation  of  persons  largely  employed  in  the  trade  in  London,  hats  manufactured 
in  Orkney  are  quite  equal,  both  in  colour  and  quality,  to  those  of  Leghorn  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  plait  sent 
to  the  Society  was  so  tine,  as  to  be  capable  of  making  a  hat  of  8U  rows  in  the  brim,  being  equal  to  10  or  11 
rows  in  an  inch  ;  but  we  learn  with  regret  that  the  prevalence  of  mildew  in  that  humid  climate  is  so  in- 
auspicious to  the  bleaching  of  the  straw,  that  it  is  equal  to  SO  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  crop.  To  this 
circumstance,  and  to  the  low  prices  of  Legliorn  hats  of  late  years,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  difficulty  they  have 
had,  even  with  the  protecting  duty  of  3/.  Ss.  per  dozen,  in  withstanding  the  competition  of  the  foreign 

manufacturer.    In  their  letter  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  the  10th  of  February,  1826,  Messrs.  Muir  stated, 

"  We  had  last  year  about  5  acres  of  straw,  which  will  produce  about  12,000  score  of  plait,  —  suppose  on 
the  average  of  3  score  to  the'hat,  will  be  4,000  hats,  not  more.  We  think  them  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  4,000  hats  may  give  to  the  manufacturer,  including  his  profit, 
5,000/.  %;For  seed  and  straw  7  acres  of  land  would  be  required,  and  in  manufacturing  500  persons  would  be 
constantly  employed  all  the  year.  We  suppose  the  consumption  of  Leghorn  hats  to  be  not  less  than 
500,000/.  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  now,  were  these  all  made  by  our  own  industrious  population,  7(K)  acres 
of  poor  land  would  be  required,  and  50,0U0  persons  would  be  employed  in  the  manufacture."  —  {Trans,  u/ 
Soc.  Arts.)  The  plaiters  in  Orkney  were  earning,  in  1827,  only  from  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  week,  and  since  that 
period  the  trade,  it  is  understood,  has  declined. 

Italian  Plait. —  In  Italy,  the  manufacture  is  principally  followed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  Pisa, 
Sienna,  and  the  Val  d'Arno,  in  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany;  and  it  is  also  established  at  Venice  and  other 
places.  There,  as  in  England,  it  is  purely  a  domestic  manufacture,  and  the  produce  is  collected  by  dealers 
who  go  round  the  country.  There  is  no  means  of  estimating,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  number  ot 
individuals  employed,  as  the  government  is  entirely  unprovided  with  statistical  data,  and  is  even  opposed 
to  any  being  collected.  But  supposing  that  England  took  about  a  third  of  the  Italian  manufacture  (and  it 
is  believed  that  we  have  taken  nearer  a  half),  it  would  not  appear  that,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times, 
more  than  30,000  persons  could  have  been  engaged  in  it. 

The  description  of  straw  used,  which  is  cultivated  solely  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacture,  and  not 
for  the  grain,  is  the  triticum  turgidum,  a  variety  of  bearded  wheat,  which  seems  to  differ  in  no  respect 
from  the  spring  wheat  grown  in  the  vale  of  Evesham  and  other  parts  of  England.  —  (Trans,  of  Soc.  Arts.) 
After  undergoing  a  certain  preparatory  process,  the  upper  parts  of  the  stems  (being  first  sorted  as  to  colour 
and  thickness)  are  formed  into  a  plait  of  generally  13  straws,  which  is  afterwards  knitted  together  at  the 
edges  into  a  circular  shape  called  a  "flat,"  or  hat  The  fineness  of  the  flats  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  rows  of  phut  which  compose  them  (counting  from  the  bottom  of  the  crown  to  the  edge  of  the 
brim),  and  their  relative  fineness  ranges  from  about  No.  20.  to  6lt,,  being  the  rows  contained  in  the  breadth 
of  the  brim,  which  is  generally  8  inches.  They  are  afterwards  assorted  into  1st,  2d,  and  3d  qualities, 
which  are  determined  by  the  colour  and  texture;  the  most  faultless  being  denominated  the  1st,  while  tne 
most  defective  is  described  as  the  3d  quality.  These  qualities  are  much  influenced  by  the  season  of  the 
year  in  which  the  straw  is  plaited.  Spring  is  the  most  favourable,  not  only  tor  plaiting,  but  for  bleaching 
and  finishing.  The  dust  and  perspiration  in  summer,  and  the  benumbed  fingers  of  the  workwomen  in 
winter,  when  they  are  compelled  to  keep  within  their  smoky  huts,  plaiting  the  cold  and  wet  straw,  are 
equally  injurious  to  the  colour  of  the  hats,  which  no  bleaching  can  improve.  The  flats  are  afterwards 
made  up  in  cases  of  10  or  2U  dozen,  assorted  in  progressive  numbers  or  qualities,  and  the  price  of  the 
middle  or  average  number  governs  the  whole.  The  Brozzi  make  bears  the  highest  repute,  and  the  Sif>na 
is  considered  secondary  ;  which  names  are  given  to  the  fiats,  from  the  districts  where  they  are  plaited. 
Florence  is  the  principal  market,  and  the  demand  Js  chiefly  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Ame- 
rica ;  but  the  kinds  mostly  required  are  the  lower  numbers  ;  the  very  finest  hats,  and  particularly  of  late, 
being  considered  too  expensive  by  the  buyers. 

The  importation  of  Leghorn  straw  hats  has  very  sensibly  decreased  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  change 
of  fashion  in  favour  of  silk  bonnets,  and  also  the  prevailing  and  increasing  practice  of  English  dealers,  from 
the  high  duty  on  the  manufactured  article,  importing  the  straw  plait,  and  the  straw  itself  for  the  purpose 
of  being  knitted,  plaited,  and  finished  in  this  country.  This  has  been  attended  with  serious  consequences 
to  the  poor  straw  plaiters  of  Tuscany,  many  of  whom  have  abandoned  the  trade  and  betaken  themselves 
to  other  occupations,  particularly  to  the  working  of  red  woollen  caps  for  Greece  and  Turkey ;  immense 
quantities  of  which  have  been  exported  from  Leghorn  since  the  peace.  With  the  view  of  counteracting 
the  ruinous  effects  which  our  high  duty  entailed  on  their  trade,  the  merchants  and  dealers  in  Tuscany, 
interested  in  the  straw  hat  manufacture,  petitioned  their  government,  in  1830,  to  lemonstrate  with  ours  on 
the  subject;  but  this  remonstrance,  if  ever  made,  was  not  likely,  from  the  condition  of  our  own  popu- 
lation, to  be  very  favourably  received. 

The  following' prices  of  different  numbers  and  qualities  of  Leghorn  hats  are  considered  such  as  would 
encourage  the  work-people  in  Tuscany  to  produce  good  work :  — 


First  Quality. 

Second  Quality.                   |                    Third  Quality.                   | 

No.  30. 

40. 

1             4.5 

Tuscan.                     Eitglillt. 

£     S       d. 

11  lire        =074 

21    —         =      0    14    0 

2o    —        =      0     17    4 

Tuscan.                     EnglUh. 

£    s.    d 
10  lire        =068 
20    —         =      0    13    4 

25    —         =      0    Ifi    8 

Tuscan.                   English. 

£    s.    d. 

8  lire       =054 

18    —        =      0    12    0 

23    —        =      0    15    4 

The  straw  for  plaiting  a  No.  30.  at  8  lire,  costs  2  lire,  about  \s.  id.  English  ;  for  bleaching  and  finishing, 
1  lira  =  Sd.  ;  the  estimated  loss  of  rows  in  a  ma.-s,  that  either  go  up  into  the  crown  in  the  process  or 
finishing  and  pressing,  or  that  must  lie  taken  from  the  brim  to  reduce  it  to  London  Treasure  (22  inches), 
may  be  calculated  at  1  lira  more,  or  8r/.  As  it  requires  not  less  than  6  days  for  plaiting  and  knitting  the 
hat,  there  therefore  remains  only  4  lire,  or  '-s.  Srf.  English,  for  a  week's  work!  Cheap  as  subsistence  may 
be  on  the  Continent,  surely  this  miserable  jiittance  is  not  calculated  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  poorest 
labourer  in  England.  But  the  earnings  of  the  straw  plaiters  solely  depend  on  their  abilities  and  in. 
dustry.  The  straw  is  furnished  to  them  to  be  plaited  and  knitted,  and  they  are  paid  according  to  the 
number  or  fineness  of  the  hat.  Some  of  the  Brozzi  women  have  earned  as  much  as  4  lire,  or  about  2s.  9rf. 
to  3s.  per  day,  when  hats  were  at  the  highest,  (calciilating  the  time  in  which  they  can  plait  and  knit  a  hat, 
at  8  days  for  a  No.  30.,  and  a  fortnight  for  a  No.  40.) ;  and  these  chosen  few  still  earn  about  Is.  Cnl.  per  d.'.y ; 
but  taking  the  whole  plaiters,  the  following,  in  the  opinion  of  a  house  largely  interested  in  the  trade  in 
Italy,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  calculation  of  the  average  wages  which  have  been  paid  during  the  last 
15  years : — 

Women  earned  per  diem,  in  the  year  1817,  Is.  6A  ;  1819-20,  Srf. ;  1823-5,  Is.  6rf. ;  182fi-7,  6rf.  ;  1828-32) 
t>d.  Men,  for  ironing  the  hats,  4s.  a  day ;  ditto,  for  pressing  and  washing.  Is.  6rf.  to  2s. ;  women,  for 
picking  straw.  Is.  to  Is.  2(/. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  into  England  of  Italian  straw  hats,  straw  plait,  and  un- 
manufactured straw,  during  the  last  13  years  :  — 


Years. 

Hats  or  Bonnets  of  Straw. 

Plaiting  of  Straw. 

Unmanufact.  Suaw. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Consump- 
tion. 

Nett  Re- 
venue. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Consump- 
tion. 

>fett  Re- 

Imported. 

Nett  Re- 
venue. 

JVu. 

No. 

No. 

L. 

Ldt. 

Lb). 

Lbt. 

L. 

Lbt, 

L. 

1820 

62,510 

2,652 

71,929 

20,468 

2 

2 

2 

1821 

141,412 

2,633 

1 20,068 

34,365 

44 

« 

30 

46 

1822 

14.5,22S 

li!,595 

117,020 

34,537 

518 

- 

525- 

447 

1823 

l2y,U02 

19,950 

121,651 

35,360 

4,254 

- 

3,034 

2,579 

1824 

19S,432 

5/)75 

195,568 

55,771 

4,233 

4,906 

4,170 

isa.'i 

327,040 

9,281 

247,447 

69,047 

14,037 

- 

11,850 

10,073 

629 

82 

1826 

231,607 

13,433 

204,974 

58,145 

8,836 

955 

6,916 

5,884 

435 

36 

1S27 

253,853 

12,.3.34 

255,640 

72,468 

3,928 

904 

3,947 

3,350 

787 

79 

1828 

384,072 

8,377 

274,906 

77,784  • 

5,502 

283 

5,100 

4,335 

4,199 

420 

1829 

160,195 

27,030 

234,254 

66,393 

6,282 

487 

3,340 

2,834 

6,050 

C05 

1850 

162,660 

31,132 

168,525 

47,760 

6,183 

756 

7,884 

6,669 

18,586 

1,859 

1831 

84,066 

24,980 

93,947 

26,644 

23,354 

2,102 

16,450 

13,287 

22,344 

2,232 

1S32 

lCa,433 

55,271 

60,830 

17,280 

19,109 

1,605 

17,911 

15,174 

4S,"54 

811 

The  duty,  from 

1820  to  1825,  was 

The  duty 
meter  was. 

on  hats  of  ]e- 
during  the 

ss  than  22  in 
ibove  period 

■hes  in  dia- 
3/.SJ.  per 

The  rate  of  duty,  I 
was  I7s.  per  lb. 

uring  the  above  period. 

20  per  cent. ;  from 
1825    to   1832,    10 

dozen;  abo 

e  22  inches. 

6^  16*. 

per  cent.    It  is  now 
ill.  percwt. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  very  excellent  article  on  straw  hats  to  Mr.  Robert  Slater,  of  Fore  Street* 
London. 

HAVANNAH,  or  HAVANA,  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  situated  on  tlie  north 
toast  of  the  noble  island  of  Cuba,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  the  Morro  castle  being, 
according  to  Humboldt,  in  lat.  23°  8'  15"  N.,  Ion.  82''  ■22'  45"  W.  The  population, 
exclusive  of  troops  and  strangers  (which  may  amount  to  25,000),  is  probably  not  far 
short  of  115,000.  In  1817,  the  resident  population  amounted  to  8,'?,59S  ;  viz.  37,885 
whites,  9,010  free  coloured,  12,361  free  blacks,  2,543  coloured  slaves,  and  21,799  black 
slaves.  The  port  of  Havannah  is  the  finest  in  the  West  Indies,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  but  the  water  is  deep,  without  bar  or  obstruction 
of  any  sort,  and  within  it  expands  into  a  magnificent  bay,  capable  of  accommodating 
1,000  large  ships;  vessels  of  the  greatest  draught  of  water  coming  close  to  the  quays. 
The  city  lies  along  the  entrance  to,  and  on  the  west  side  of,  the  bay.  The  suburb  Regla 
is  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Morro  and  Punta  castles,  the  former  on  the  east,  and  the 
latter  on  the  west,  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  are  strongly  fortified,  as  is  the 
entire  city ;  the  citadel  is  also  a  place  of  great  strength ;  and  fortifications  have  been 
erected  on  such  of  the  neighbouring  heights  as  command  the  city  or  port.  The  arsenal 
and  dock-yard  lie  toward  the  western  angle  of  the  bay,  to  the  south  of  the  city.  In  the 
city  the  streets  are  narrow,  inconvenient,  and  filthy  ;  but  in  the  suburbs,  now  as  extensive 
as  the  city,  they  are  wider  and  better  laid  out.  Latterly,  too,  the  police  and  cleanliness 
of  all  parts  of  the  town  have  been  materially  improved.  —  (  See  Plan  of  Havannah,  in  the 
Map  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  in  this  work.) 

From  its  position,  which  commands  both  inlets  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  great  strength,  and  excellent 
harbour,  Havannah  is,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  far  the  most  important  maritime  station  in  the 
West  Indies.  As  a  commercial  city  it  also  ranks  in  the  first  class  ;  being,  in  this  respect,  second  to  none 
in  the  New  World,  New  York  only  excepted.  For  a  long  period,  Havannah  engrossed  almost  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  Cuba  ;  but  since  the  relaxation  of  the  old  colonial  system,  various  ports,  such,  foi' 
instance,  as  Matanzas*.  that  were  hardly  known  30  years  nno,  have  become  places  of  great  commercial 
importance.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  commerce  of  Havannah  is,  therefore,  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  freedom  it  now  enjoys,  and  to  the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  city,  and  generally 
throughout  the  island. 

The  advance  of  Cuba,  during  the  last  half  century,  has  been  very  great ;  though  not  more,  perhaps, 
than  might  have  been  expected,  from  its  natural  advantages,  at  least  since  its  ports  were  freely  opened 
to  foreigners,  in  1809.  It  is  at  once  the  largest  and  the  best  situated  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  it 
about  605  miles  in  length;  but  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  nowhere  cxccetls  11"  miles,  and  is  in 
many  places  much  less.  Its  total  area,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  niiuierous  keys  and  islands  attached  to  it, 
is  about  31,500  square  miles.  The  climate  is,  generally  siieaking,  delightful  ;  the  refreshing  sea  breezes 
preventing  the  heat  from  ever  becoming  excessive,  and  fitting  it  for  the  growth  of  a  vast  variety  of  pro- 
ducts. Hurricanes,  which  are  so  destructive  in  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbce  Islands,  are  here  comparatively 
rare;  and,  when  they  do  occur,  far  less  violent.  The  soil  is  of  veiy  various  qualities  :  there  is  a  con- 
fiderable  extent  of  swampy  marshes  and  rocks  unfit  for  any  sort  of  cultivation  ;  but  there  is  much  soil 
that  is  very  superior,  and  capable  of  affording  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  sugar,  coffee,  maize,  &c.  The 
ancient  policy,  now  fortunately  abandoned,  of  restricting  the  trade  of  the  island  to  2  or  3  ports,  caused  all 
the  population  to  congregate  in  their  vicinity,  neglecting  the  rest  of  the  island,  and  allowing  some  of  the 
finest  land  and  best  situations  for  planting  to  remain  unoccupie<l.  Hut  since  a  different  and  more  liberal 
policy  has  been  followed,  population  has  begun  to  extend  itself  over  all  the  most  fertile  districts,  wherever 
they  are  to  be  met  with.     The  first  regular  census  of  Cuba  was  taken  in  1775,  when  the  whole  resident 

population   amounted   to  170,370  souls.     Since  this  period   the  increase  has  been  as  follows : 17gl 

272,140j  1817,  551,998  ;  and  1827,  704,867  ;  exclusive  of  strangers.     We  subjoin  a  ' 


•  In  1827,  Matanzas  had  a  population  of  1.5,000  souls.  During  the  same  year,  its  imports  were  valued 
at  1,387,500  dollars,  and  its  exports  at  1,717,347  dollars ;  and  231  vessels  entered,  and  251  cleared  from 
\\s  port.  We  have  looked  into  our  latest  Gazetteers,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  any  notice  of  this  place. 
Those,  indeed,  who  know  that  the  best  of  these  publications  sets  down  the  population  of  Havannah  at 
25,000,  vill  probably  think  that  this  was  very  unnecessary  labour. 
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ClassiScation  of  the  Population  of  Cuba  according  to  the  Censuses  of  1775  and  1827. 


Whites 

Free  mulattoes 
Fre^  iilacJcs 
Slates 

Total 

1775. 

1827. 

Jtfafc. 
54^55 
10,021 

5,959 
28,771 

Female. 

40,864 
9,006 
5,629 
15,562 

Total. 
95,419 
19,027 
H,55S 
44  ..WS 

Mate. 

16S,653 
2S,05S 
23,901 

183,290 

Female. 

142,398 
29,456 
25,079 

103,652 

TirliU. 

311,051 
57,514 
48,980 

286,942 

99,509 

71,061 

170,370 

403,005 

300,582 

704,487 

The  free  inulattc  male  population 


The  free  mulatto  female 

The  free  black  male 

'l"he  free  black  female 

The  slave  (black  and  mulatto),  male     28,774  183,290,  —  537 

The  slave  (black  and  mulatto),  female  15,562  103,652,  —  550 


From  To     Per  ct. 

10,021  28,058,  —  180 

9,006  29,456,  —  227 

5,959  23,904,  _  301 

5,629  25,076,  -  315 


We  reiJily  discover!  from  this  Table,  that,  in  the  terra  of  52 
years,  from  1775  to  1S27,>  the  increase  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  population  has  been  as  follows :  — 

From  To  Perct. 
The  white  mA\e  population  increased  54,555  168,653,  or  20S 
The  white  female  -  40.864  142,398,  -  24S 

A  very  large  part  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  black  population  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  continuance  of 
the  slave  trade  ;  which,  unfortunately  for  the  real  interests  of  the  island,  has  been  prosecuted  of  late  years 
to  an  extent,  and  with  a  vigour,  unknown  at  any  foriner  period.  From  1811  to  18-5,  there  were  imported 
into  Cuba  185,0{X)  African  slaves  ;  of  wbch  number  116,01)0  are  said  to  have  been  entcrcdat  the  Havannab 
Custom-house,  between  ISl  1  and  1820 !  .  jince  1823,  the  imports  of  slaves  are  understood  to  have  increased ; 
and  were  believed,  indeed,  to  be  about  as  great  in  1832  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  trade  was  to  have 
entirely  ceased  in  1820.  —  {Report  of  1832  on  West  India  Colonies,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  Gi.)  It  is,  be- 
sides, supposed  that  the  slaves  were  under-rated  in  the  census  of  1827;  so  that,  perhaps,  the  entire 
popii'lation  of  the  island  is,  at  present,  little,  if  at  all,  under  900,000.  The  planters  of  Cuba  derive  con- 
siderable assistance  from  free  labourers,  mostly  of  an  Indian  mixed  breed,  who  work  for  moderate  wages. 
They  are  not  much  employed  in  the  fields,  but  in  other  branches  of  labour;  and  particularly  in  bringing 
the  sugar  from  the  interior  to  the  shipping  ports. 

The  article;  principally  exported  from  Cuba  are,  sugar  of 
the  finest  quality,  coftee,  tobacco,  bees'  wax,  honey,  molasses, 
&c.  Of  thLSe,  the  first  is  decidedly  the  most  important.  The 
following  statements  show  the  astonishing  increase  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  exportation  of  this  staple  article  i  — 

Account  of  the  Exportation  of  Sugar  from  Havannah,  from 
1760  to  1833. 


But  Havannah  having  ceased  to  be  the  only  port  for  tKe 
exportation  of  sug.w,  as  it  w.is  in  former  times,  we  must  ad- 
vert to  the  trade  of  the  other  ports,  to  obtain  a  correct  account 
of  the  whole  exports  of  sugar.  The  following  are  the  Custom- 
house returns  for  1827  ;  — 


From  17G0  to  1767 
1786  —  1790 
1790—  1800 
1800—  1810 
1810—  1820 
1820  —  1825 
In  1826 
1827 
1S2S 
1829 
18.30 
1831 
1832 
1833 


Boxes,  at  400  lbs. 
13,000 

68,150 
■       110,091 

177,998 

207,696 

250,384 

271,0131 

264,95tJ 

268,586 

260,857 

292,732 

276,330 

297,557 

284,925 


Lbs. 
5,200,000 
27,260,000 
41,0.36,400 
71,199,200 
83,078,400 
100,153,600 
108,405,500 
105,981,800 
107,431,400 
101,312,800 
.117,092,800 
110,5.12,000 
119,022,800 
113,970,000 


Exports  of  sugar  from  Havannah 

—  Santiago 

—  Nuevitas 

Matanzas    - 

—  Trinidad 

_  Holguin        - 

_  Ja^ua 

_  Mauzaoilla 

Tctal 
But  as  the  Custom-house  reports  are 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  a  box 
of  sugar  weighs  but  15  armbas  (375  lbs.), 
while  its  true  weight  is,  after  deducting 
the  tare,  at  least  16  arrobas  (400  lbs.), 
they  add  to  their  amount  one  sixteenth  (it 
should  be  one  fifteenth),  viz. 

Making  a  total  of 


99,-354, 1.37  lbs. 

6,032,673   — 

375,275   — 

30,.36»,S44»  — 

10,361,337   — 

3.51,4.50    — 

I2,.'il)0    — 

120,800    — 

1 19,973,106  lU. 


156,158,924  lbs. 


This  is.  however,  only  the  Custom-house  report.  A  great  deal  of  sugar  has  been  smugg  ed  out  of  the 
country  The  exports  from  Santiago  in  1827,  as  given  above,  are  certanily  much  under  their  real 
amount ;  for  at  that  period,  and  for  3  or  4  years  after,  the  customs  officers  connived  with  the  planters  to 
defraud  the  revenue,  and  carried  their  depredations  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  duties  became  nominal 
mcrelv,  and  the  offit^ial  returns  are  in  no  degree  to  be  depended  upon.  Subsequently,  however,  these 
othccrs  were  dismissed  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  returns  have  since  been  more  accurate. 
Hut  smuggling  is  still  extensively  practised,  particularly  from  the  unlicensed  ports. 

It  appears  fPom  the  subjoined  account  (No.  III.),  that  there  has  been,  since  182/  a  great  increa.se  in 
the  exports  of  sugar,  the  quantity  shipped  from  the  various  licensed  ports  of  the  island  having  amounted 
in  1833  to  7.t-,2i,43  arrobas,  or  190,613,825  lbs.  But  to  this  we  may  safely  add  at  least  one  fourth  part  for 
shioments  from  the  unlicensed  ports,  and  what  was  otherwise  sent  out  of  the  country  winiont  any  official 
nSfso  that  the  entire  export  of  sugar  from  Cub:.,  at  present,  c.nnot  be  less  than  2oO,000,OCH)  lbs.,  or 

'^*Nlxt"o'sugar"  cofr^'^is^t'he  most  valuable  production  of  Cuba.  Its  cultivation  has  increased  with  tin. 
ureeedented  rapidity.  In  1800,  there  were  but  SO  plantations  m  the  island;  in  1817,  there  were  //9;  and 
^^1827  therrwere  no  fewer  than  2,067,  of  at  lea^t  40,000  trees  each!  In  1804.  the  exportation  from 
Havannah  warfs^ctoOO  lbs.;  in  1809,  it  amounted  to  8,0(l0,0(K)  lbs. ;  from  1815  to  1820.  H  averaged 
annualW  18,186.200  lb  . ;  and,  'in  1827,  it  amounted  to  35,8,37,175  lbs. !  The  exporU  from  the  other  porU 
aiiiiu.iiiy  10,10  ,.^ ,  '  •  ,„,„,„,.„,■   in  ISWT,  tn  14.202.406  bs. :  making  the  total  cxik 


have  diminished  the  exports  of  collee  trom  Luoa  in  is^o,  lo-y,  anu  loju ;  uui,  »iiii,<.-  v..v- .a=»  ...>r.y.— - 
'•eir  they"  Ive  more  than  recovered  their  old  level.  The  total  exports  in  18,33  amounted,  according  o 
the  Custom-house  returns,  to  2,566,,3,W  arrobas,  or  64,259,975  lbs, ;  but  as  in  the  '^''^e  of  sugar,  consulen^Ie 
additions  must  be  made  to  this  quantity  to  get  the  true  export.  In  the  Custom-house  estimates,  cottee 
bag  are  siwosed  uniformly  toleigh  150  lbs.,  though  it  is  well  known  that  they  frequently  exceed  that 
limit  The  exports  in  1833  were  distributed  as  follows  :  viz.  from  the  Havannah,  47,o3j,100  lb» . ;  Matanzas, 
6.423,075  lbs.  ;  all  other  ports,  10.503,800  lbs.  ^  ,.     c      .  .     »»,    ™„,m       c«/.<» 

Tobacco  differs  much  in  quality  ;  but  the  cigars  of  Cuba  are  esteemed  the  finest  in  the  world  -(See 
ToBAcial  Formerly,  the  culture  and  sale  of  this  important  plant  were  monopohsed  hy  Government , 
but  since  1821  thTs  monopoly  has  been  wholly  relinquished  t,  there  being  no  longer  ^ny/estnctions  either 
on  the  growth  or  sale  of  the  article.  The  cultivator  pays  a  duty,  which,  however,  is  to  a  great  exteni 
evaded.^of  T per  cen  «d  valorem  upon  his  crop.  In  c,5n/equence  of  the  freedom  t^us  given  to  the  tms.. 
ness,  the  culture  and  exportation  of  tobacco  are  both  rapidly  extending  ;  so  "^f'' «"•  «"f '  ^f  ■""" 
cigars,  which  amounted  in  182G  to  only  197,1<)4  arrobas.  had  increased  to  61/ J'^  a"obas  in  ItviJ . 

Of  95,768  hhds.  of  molasses  exported  in  1833,  46.632  were  from  Havannah.  and  31  tt20  from  Matan^^^^ 
Wax  and  honey  of  excellent  quality  are  largely  produced  in  Cuba,  and  form  considerable  articles  01 
trade. 


»  The  exports  fVom  Matanzas  in  1833  were  .57.740,400  lbs.  ,„.  n„  ,„„,„a„„,o,l  a?  stiU  sub. 

t  In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  the  tobacco  monopoly  was  inadvertently  represented  as  stiU  silO. 
listing, 
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The  principal  imports  consist  of  corn  and  grain  of  all  ■sorts,  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Spain ; 
cotton,  hardware,  and  earthenware  goods,  from  England  ;  linens  from  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  the  Nether- 
lands, Ireland,  &c. ;  silver  and  gold  from  Mexico  and  South  America  ;  indigo  and  cochineal  from  ditto; 
wines,  spirits,  liqueurs,  fruits,  &c.,  from  France  and  Spain ;  lumber,  dried  fi^h,  and  salt  provisions,  from 
the  United  States,  Newfoundland,  &c. ;  witli  every  article,  in  short,  that  an  opulent  community,  in  a 
tropical  climate,  without  manufactures,  requires. 

I.  An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Trade  between  Cuba  and  other  Countries  in  1833,  as  ascertained  by 

the  Customs'  Returns. 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

Spain 

SSS.IQS 

b6!>,zn 

Netherlands 

42,417 

55,681 

South  America 

2S;5,GSS 

ifi'M 

I'ortuijal 

9,4U1 

4,.548 

The  Hanse  Towns 

196,325 

313,356 

10,971 

207,335 

The  United  States 

929,481 

913,9.14 

Sweden  and  Penmark     .  ' 

7,138 

15,867 

lirtrat  Britain 

33S,577 

1,S9,7S7 

1 urkey 

13,833 

France        -               -          - 

193,.>27 

110,691 

Foreign  produce  in  ships 

Italy 

10,755 

47,640 

of  Cuba 

99,49.5 

265,425 

But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  imports,  especially  of  those  from  Spain,  are  not  intended  for  consump- 
tion in  Cuba,  but  are  sent  there  merely  en  e7ttrepOt,  or  till  it  be  found  convenient  to  ship  them  for  other 
markets. 

II.  Classified  Account  of  the  Articles  of  all  Sorts,  and  their  Value,  imported  into  Cuba  in  1831,  1832,  and 

1833. 


Liquids,  viz.  —  Wines,  spirits,  beer,  oil,  &c. 

Protisions,  Tiz.  _  Pork,  beef,  jerked  beef,  &c. 

Spices,  yiz — Cinnamon,  cloves,  pepper,  &c. 

Fruits,  viz.  _  Olives,  almonds,  raisins,  &c. 

Agricultural,  viz.  —  Flour,  rice,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  &c. 

Groceries,  viz.  _  Lard,  butter,  cheese,  candles,  soap,  &c. 

Fish,  viz —  Herrings,  cod,  anchovies,  &c. 

Cottons  and  mercery  -  -  -  , 

Woollens  .... 

Linens  -.,... 

Leattier  goods  -  .... 

Silks  -  .  .  .  . 

Wood,  viz — Deals,  hoops,  casks,  &c. 

Hardware  •  .  .  _  . 

Metals,  viz.  —  Copper,  iron,  lead,  &r. 

Gold  coin  -  -  .  .  . 

Silver  coin  .  -  -  ,  . 

Glass  ware  .  - 

E.arthenware        -  .  .  -  - 

Dye  stufls,  as  logwood,  indigo,  &c. 

Cordage        -  .  .  -  . 

Books  and  palter       ... 

Aledicineii  ^  .  .  . 

Perfumery        .... 

Jewellery  ... 

AU  other  articles 


265,552 
204,180 
11,715 
31,220 
597,520 
264,104 
56,205 
314,337 
.50,039 
472,548 
118,900 
94,641 
124,257 
117,270 
."0,.502 
177,298 
22,065 
19,.583 
31,211 
49,518 
.382 
34,100 
30,756 
8,429 
7,417 
115,091 


L. 

276,562 
165,733 
14,129 
22,434 
573,373 
21,260 
64,577 
382,763 
52,770 
514,194 
93,514 
115,909 
125,919 
133,662 
18,557 
77,858 
41,346 
20,560 
27,817 
31,894 
10,596 
42,869 
25,100 
8,830 
6,084 
107,820 


I   3,249,446   I   2,976,130 


329,202 

261,602 

18,209 

28,830 

726,543 

27  2, .306 

63,135 

386,288 

62,143 

372,714 

79,243 

82,389 

155,036 

162,261 

15,223 

192,853 

302,113 

16,156 

19,169 

50,621 

30,518 

43,348 

28,789 

8,949 

8,131 

140,633 


III.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Produce  exported  firom  the  various  licensed 
Torts  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  from  J8s;6  to  1833,  both  inclusive. 


Years. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Molasses. 

Coffee. 

Wax. 

Leaf 
Tobacco. 

Cigars. 

Five,. 
2,567 

68,880 

Arniliat. 

Arrol'tit. 

Arrcbat^ 

i4m>6(M. 

18% 

6,237,390 

1,773,798 

22,918 

l^'^ll 

197,194 

1827 

5,878,924 

2,457 

74,OS3 

2,001, .583 

22,403 

79,106 

167,361 

1828 

6,967,066 

2,864 

86,891 

1,284,088 

21,404 

1829 

6.588,428 

4,518 

63,537 

1,7.36,257 

23,481 

1830 

7,868,881 

5,595 

66,219 

l,7y8,.59S 

38,741 

160,358 

407,152 

1831 

7,133,381 

3,8.38 

8.3,001 

2,130,.582 

29,850 

117,4.54 

.331,439 

1832 

7,683,413 

3,429 

100,178 

2,018,890 

1833 

7,624,553 

3,227 

95,768 

2,566,.359 

IV.  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  that  entered  the  Port  of  Havannah  from  Foreign  Countries  in 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  specifying  the  Countries  to  which  such  Vessels  belonged,  and  their  Tonnage. 
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Duties A  customs  dutv  is  charged  on  most  article^;  ex- 
ported and  imported.  In  1^2S,  the  duties  on  imports  produced 
4,194,49.^  dolhirs,  bein?  equal  to  an  od  valortm  duty  of  I85  per 
cent,  on  the  imports  of  that  year.  The  duties  on  exports  during 
the  same  year  produced  ijll-ljfi^*  dollars,  equal  to  an  a</ ra- 
lorcm  du*o"  of  iHA  per  cent,  on  their  amount-  According  to 
the  tariff,  the  duties  on  most  imported  articles  are  fixed  at 
either  24  or  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  but  all  Spanish  products 
imported  from  tlie  peninsula  in  Spanish  bottoms  (except  flour, 
■which  pays  IJ  dollar  per  barrel),  pay  only  G3  per  cent,  duty ; 
and  when  imported  in  foreign  bottoms,  tliey  pay  VZ  per  cent, 
less  than  the  duties  on  corresponding  foreign  articles.  These 
products  make  about  a  third  part  of  the  imports.  Until  lately, 
the  export  duty  on  sugar  was  much  complained  of,  being  so 
high  as  'fl  dollars  a  box  ;  but  in  the  course  of  1S33  it  was  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  1  dollar,  — a  reduction  which  has 
been  of  material  consequence  to  the  planters-  Merchandise 
that  has  once  paid  the  duties  on  importation,  pays  nothing  on 
exportation. 

Custom-houie  Regulaiions,  —  Every  master  of  a  vessel  is  bound 
to  have,  on  his  arrival,  ready  for  delivery  to  the  boarding  offi- 
cers of  the  revenue,  two  manifests,  containing  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  his  cargo  ;  and,  in  the  act  of  handing  them  over,  is  to 
write  thereon  me  hour  when  he  so  delivers  them,  taking  care 
that  they  be  countersigned  by  the  boarding  officers.  Within  12 
hours  from  that  time  he  may  make  any  alteration  he  pleases  in 
the  said  manifests,  or  deliver  in  new  ones  corrected.  After  the 
expiration  of  these  1 2  hours,  no  alteration  will  be  permitted. 
Goods  not  manifested  will  be  confiscated  without  remedy  ;  and, 
if  their  value  should  not  exceed  1,000  dollars,  masters  of  ves- 
sels will  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  of  double  theamountof  such 
non -manifested  goods :  if  they  do  exceed  that  sum,  and  belong 
to  the  master,  or  come  consigned  to  him,  his  vessel,  freight, 
and  other  emoluments,  will  be  forfeited  to  the  revenue,  (ioods 
over-manifested  will  pay  duties  as  if  they  were  on  board.  Goods 
not  manifested,  but  claimed  in  time  by  a  consignee,  will  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  latter  ;  but  the  master,  in  this  case,  will  be 
subject  to  a  fine  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  such  goods.  Gold 
and  silver,  not  manifested  by  either  captain  or  consignee,  are 
liable  to  a  duty  of  4  per  cent.  Goods  falling  short  of  the  quan- 
tity manifested,  when  landed,  and  not  being  included  in  any 
iiwoice  of  a  consignee,  will  render  the  master  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  200  dollars  for  each  package  so  falling  short.  Every 
consignee  is  obliged  to  present  his  invoice  or  note  of  goods, 
within  48  hours  after  the  arrival  of  a  vessel ;  if  not,  such 
goods  are  liable  to  2  per  cent,  extra  duty.  The  same  is  the 
case,  if  such  note  do  not  contain  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
pieces,  contents,  quantity,  weight,  and  measure.    All  goods 


imported  in  vessels  exceeding  80  tons  burthen,  except  perisli- 
abfe  provisions,  bulky  articles,  and  liquors,  may  be  put  in  de- 
posit for  an  indefinite  term,  paying  1  per  cent,  inward  and  1 
per  cent,  outward  duty  on  the  value,  each  year.  When  en- 
tered for  home  consumption,  they  are  liable  to  the  correspond- 
ing duty.  If  sold  in  deposit,  the  exporter  pays  the  outward 
duty. 

Tntinage  Duiies — Spanisli  ve&sels,  5  reals  per  ton.  Other 
nations,  20  reals  per  ton :  in  case  of  arrival  and  departure  in 
ballast,  none ;  arriving  in  distress,  4  reals  per  ton,  but  full  du- 
ties if  the  cargo  be  landed  or  taken  in. 

Wharf  Duties — Spanish  vessels,  6  reals  per  day.  Other 
nations,  19  reals  per  day  for  each  100  tons  of  their  register 
measurement. 

Monies.  —  One  dollar  =  S  reals  plate  =  20  reals  vellon.  One 
doubloon  =  17  dollars.  The  merchants  reckon  411  dollars 
=  100/.,  or  1  dollar  =  4«.  6d.  verj-  nearly.  There  is  an  export 
duty  of  1  per  cent,  on  gold,  and  2  percent,  on  silver. 

Weights  and  Measures —  One  quintal  =  100  lbs.,  or4  arrobas 
of  2.3  lbs.;  100 lbs.  Spanish  =  101^  lbs.  English,  or  46  kiio- 
grammes.  108  varas  =  100  vards ,  140  varas  =  100  French 
ellsoraunes;  81  varas  =  100  Brabant  ells;  108  varas  =  160 
Hamburgh  ells.  1  fanega  =  3  bushels  nearly,  or  100  lbs. 
Spanish.  An  arroba  of  wine  or  spirits  =  4-1  English  wine 
gallons  nearly. 

The  Spanish  authorities  disgraced  themselves  by  the  counte- 
nnnce  which  they  gave  to  piratical  banditti  that  mfested  many 
of  the  ports  of  Cuba  during  the  late  contest  between  Spain  and 
her  revolted  colonies,  and,  on  pretence  of  cruising  against  the 
IMexicans  and  Columbians,  committed  all  sorts  of  enormities. 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States  suffered  so  much  from 
their  attacks,  that  they  were  obliged  to  send  a  considerable 
squadron  to  attack  the  banditti  in  their  strongholds,  and  to 
obtain  that  redress  they  had  in  vain  sought  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Island  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  nuisance  is 
as  yet  entirely  abated. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  consulted  Humboldt's 
standard  work,  the  Essai  Politique  snr  I'ltte  de  Cuba,  Paris, 
182(5;  and  the  Supplement  {Tableau  Statistique)  thereto,  Paris, 
1S31 ;  the  excellent  abstract  of  the  Cuadro  Esladistico  de  Cuba, 
published  at  Havannah  in  1829,  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Review  for  June  1S50;  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  G/ographiques, 
torn.  xxii.  p.333. ;  Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mexico,  p|<.  279—298. 
(Eng.  ed.) ;  Papers  published  by  Board  qf  Trade,  part  iii. 
pp.648 — 652.;  and  private  communications  from  intelligoit 
British  merchants  established  at  Havannah. 


HAVRE,  OR  HAVRE  DE  GRACE,  a  commercial  and  strongly  fortified  sea-port 
town  of  France,  on  the  English  channel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  on  its  northern 
bank,  in  lat.  49^  29"  14'  N.,  Ion.  0^  6'  38''  E.      Population  24,000. 


Harbour.  —  The  harbour  of  Havre  consists  of  2  basins,  in- 
closed within  the  walls  of  the  town,  afrbrdiru;  accommodation 
for  about  450  ships.  Cape  de  la  Heve,  forming  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Seine,  lies  N.N.W.  from  Havre,  distant 
about  2\  miles.  It  is  elevated  390  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  surmounted  by  2  light-houses  50  feet  high.  These, 
which  are  325  feet  apar!,'  exhibit  powerful  fixed  lights.  There 
is  also  a  brilliant  harbour-light  at  the  entrance  to  the  port,  on 
the  extremity  of  the  western  jetty.  Ha\Te  has  2  roadsteads. 
The  great  or  outer  road  is  about  a  league  from  the  port,  and 
rather  more  than  ^  league  W.  S.W.  from  Cape  de  la  Heve; 
the  little  or  inner  road  is  about  A  league  from  the  port,  and 
about  J  of  a  mile  S-  S.  E.  from  Cape  de  la  Keve.  They  are 
separated  by  the  sand  bank  called  Leclat ;  between  which  and 
the  bank  called  Les  Hauls  de  la  Rode  is  the  west  passaijt:  to  the 


port.  The  Hoc,  or  southern  passage,  lies  between  the  last 
mentioned  bank  and  that  of  Amtar.  In  the  great  road  there 
is  from  6  to  7.^  fathoms  water  at  ebb ;  and  in  tlie  little,  from  3 
to  3^.  Large" shijjs  always  lie  in  the  former.  The  rise  of  the 
tide  is  from  22  tj  27  feet ;  and  by  taking  advantai;e  of  it,  tlie 
largest  class  of  merchantmen  enter  the  port.  'Ihe  water  in 
the  harbour  does  not  begin  perceptibly  to  subside  till  about  3 
hours  after  high  water,  —  a  peculiarity  ascribed  to  the  current 
down  the  Seine,  across  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  Aing  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  dam  up  for  a  while  the  water  in  the  latter. 
Large  fleets,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  are  able  to 
leave  the  port  in  a  single  tide,  and  get  to  sea,  even  though  the 
wind  should  be  unfavourable — (See  Plan  o/Hai-rf,  published 
by  Mr.  Laurie;  Anuuaire  du  Commerce  Maritime  for  1833, 
p.  211. ;   Coulier  sur  Us  Phares,  p.  59.  &c.) 


Trade,  ^c.  —  Havre  being,  in  fact,  the  principal  sea-port  oi  Paris,  most  of  the  colonial  and  other  foreign 
products  destined  for  the  consumption  of  that  city  are  imported  into  it.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade 
of  its  own.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  lace,  gloves,  trinkets,  perfumery. 
Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  other  wines,  brandy,  books,  &c.  liesidcs  colonial  products  and  spices,  the 
imports  principally  consist  of  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  hides,  dye  woods,  iron,  tin,  dried  tish,  &c.  Grain 
and  flour  are  sometimes  imported  and  sometimes  exported. 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  same  as  those  of  the  rest  of  France.  —  (See  Boudeai'X,  and  Weights 
AND  Measures  ) 

It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  value  of  the  different  articles  imported  into  Havre,  in  1829,  amounted  to 
250,l)00,(  03  francs,  or  about  10,0(X).(M)(j/.  sterling.  Of  this  sum,  the  cotton  imported  was  estimated  at 
26,0(X),0(K)  fr.  ;  the  sugars  of  the  French  colonies  at  44,0(X),(XX1  fr.,  and  those  of  foreign  countries  at 
8,0(X),0(X)  (Y.  ;  coffee  U,()0(i,0{X^  fr.  ;  indigo  2,(K)0,()00  fr. ;  tobacco  4,0(X),0()U  fr,  &c.  The  customs  duties  at 
Havre  during  the  same  year  amounted  to2'),S"/6,535fr.,  being  nearly  11  per  cent,  upon  the  estimated  value 
of  the  imports.  There  entered  the  port,  in  the  same  year,  1,481  French  and  other  ships,  coming  from 
foreign  countries  ami  the  colonies  of  France,  and  2,995  coasting  vessels,  including  those  navigating  the 
river :  dl  ships  entered  en  relt'ichc  and  in  ballast.  —  {Bulletin  des  Sciences  Gtographiques,  tom.  xvi.  p.  390. 
and  tom.  xxiii.  p.  370.) 

Arriv,ib\ — In  1833,  there  entered  the  port,  44  ships  from  Martinique,  78  from  Guadaloupe,  213  from  the 
United  States,  30  from  Brazil,  1  from  Peru  and  Chili,  23  from  Hayti,  fi  from  Mexico,  H  from  Montfr 
Video  and  Buenos  Ayrco,  2  from  Colombia,  10  from  the  Havannah  and  St.  lago,  1  f.Jm  St.  Thomas,  2 
from  Cayenne,  3  from  Senegal,  4  from  the  Isle  ric  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  fi  from  the  East  Indies,  2 
from  China,  and  1 1  from  the  whale  fishery  ;  in  all, 447. — [Annuairedu  Commeice  Marttime,  tom.  ii.  p.  345.) 

The  total  arrivals  at  Havre  in  183J  were  — 

Shipa. 

130 
-      2,521 


Ttmnage. 
44,934 

Crtwt. 

•2,535 

32,7X1 

1,643 

159,i;93 

9,T<!8 

4,940 

424 

1M,029 

-      3,410  366,717 


port 


In  respect  to  the  imports  of  cotton,  Havre  is  to  the  other  French  port?,  what  Liverpool  is  to  the  other 
)rts  of  England.     We  subjoin  an 


HAVRE. 
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Account  of  the  Imports  of  Cotton  into  France  in  1833  and  1834,  with  the  Stocks  on  Hand,  &c.,  specifying 
in  detail  the  Imports  and  Stocks  of  Havre  and  Marseilles. 


1S33. 

18S4.                                                1 

Stock,  lit  Jan. 
Havre       -      - 
Alarseilles 
Other  Ports     - 

Imporu. 
Havre 
Marseilles 
Other  Ports     - 

Sold. 
Havre      .       - 

Maneilles 
Other  Ports     - 

United 
States. 

Brazil. 

EgJPt. 

Other 
Sorts. 

Total  in 

dirt'erent 

Ports. 

United 
States. 

Brazil. 

Egypt. 

Othe     JtVut 

UuUa. 
16,-i-O 
1,151) 

yio 

Balet. 
519 

Dates. 

750 

Bales. 
181 

1,3U0 
850 

Bale.t. 

17,000 
3,200 
1,800 

Bales. 

29,832 
3,911 
1,400 

Bales. 

3,340 

350 

100 

Bales. 
6,632 

Bales. 

828 
4,107 
1,500 

Bales. 
34,000 
15,000 
3,000 

18,370 

649 

750 

2,331 

22,000 

35,143  j       3,790 

6,632 

6,435 

52,000 

181,611 
21,170 
14,W9 

22,410 

2,127 

726 

37]2S0 

6,283 
16,012 
4.285 

210,301 
76,889 
19,250 

184,057        14,258 
19,667           2,822 
18,074              792 

20^243 

3,134 
11,519 
5,108 

201,447 
54,251 
23,974 

217,3OT 

25,263 

37,280 

26,580 

306,413  1   221,798  |      17,872 

20,213 

19,761 

276,674 

lf;8,019 
l.S,709 
13,789 

19,619 

1,777 

626 

31,398 

5,636 
13,205 
3,635 

193,301 
65,089 
18,050 

194,180 
23,078 

18,874 

15,598 
5,172 

742 

23,375 

3,662 
13,626 
5,358 

22,616 

213,440 
63,251 
24,974 

.•501,665 

200,547        22,022 

31,398 

22,476 

276,413      236,1.12         l!),.'>12 

23,375 

United  States. 

Brazil.             i             Kgjpt- 

Other  Sorts. 

Total. 

Stock,  Ut  Jan.  18 
Havre 
Alarseilles 
Other  Ports    - 

i5. 

19,700 
500 
600 

Balet. 
2,003 

150 

Bales. 
3,500 

Bales. 

300 

2,000 

1,250 

Bales. 
I       30,000 

According  to  the  .American  ofRcial  accounts,  there  were  shipped  for  France,  duiiiif;  the  year  ended  30th  of  September,  18.33, 
7fi,83'i,149rbs.  of  cotton,  valued  at  8,845,359  dollars.  The  exports  to  EnKl-ind  during  the  same  year  were  238,241,746  lbs., 
valued  at  26,254,970  dollars  '.—{Papers  laid  before  Congress,  22d  of  .ipril,  1834.) 


For  the  quantities  of  sugar  and  coffee  imported  into  Havre  in  the  years  1829,  IS.jO,  1831,  and  1832,  see 
post.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  official  statements  as 
to  the 

FoBEiGX  Trade  and  Navigation  of  France  for  1833. 

Summary  Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  France,  during  the  Year  1833. 


IMPORTS  A.ND   EXPORTS. 


Imports. ' 


Merchandise  entered  for 

Consumption. 

(Special  Commerce.) 


Ex- 
ports. 


By  Sea.        By  Land. 


Value. 


Fra 
Mat.  for 

anuf.  |.'W)3,280,562 
For  cons. 
Raw     - 
Wrought 


Francs. 
41,831,677 


Raw    205,328,084 


Francs.  Fraiu 

58,501,568  263,829,652 


Man. '345,080,475.157,406,185  502,486,660 


Francs. 
154,653,027 
404,772,027 


828,877 
427,502 


467.117,179  226,158,573  693,275,752 


Total  550,408,559  215,907,753  766,316,312  559,425,054 


N.4VIGATION. 


French    . 
Foreign 


Ships. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Merchandise  imported. 
(General  Commerce.) 


Foreign. 


Francs.     |      Francs. 
64,095,215  214,058,139 
-     1188,963,825 


64,096,215  403,021,964 


Francs. 
278,153„354 

188,963,825 


Ships 


Ton- 
nage. 


.Vo.        Tom 
3,675    318,810 
4,580    464,028 


467,117,1791      Totals 


French  and  Forei^in  Merchandise. 
(General  Commerce.) 


Francs.  Frant 

42,629.861  197,318,494'2.-i9,918.358 

-      310,lf;0,V01  310,160,201 


42,629,864  507,778,695  V^O.  I0S,<).W 


WAREHOUSE  TRADE. 


Value  of  merchandise  :  — 

In  warehouse  on  die  31st  of  December,  1832 

Entered  duriug  the  year  1833 


Withdrawn  from  warehouse  during  the  year  1 833 
In  warehouse  on  the  31st  of  December,  183.^ 


jByl 
iByc 


.-......».....»  f  direct 

importauon       -       -  j^^ju^ji 

:hang«  of  warehouse 


5,295,187  / 
l),;!Ol,069i- 
1,012,571  J 


97,254,577 
440,239,127 


t  For  consumption 
-JForre-eiportatlon        -    {^J^^^ 
i  By  change  of  warehouse 


i37,l'J3,704 
424^33,593 


TRANSIT   TRADE. 


ExporU. 


Raw  prod. 

Maiiufac. 

TotaU 


Value  of  Articles,  which,  pawinR  through  France 
*         "      ■  —  been  despatched  in  lb33. 


liy  French  |B>  Foreign  I  ^^  j  ^nd. 
Ships.            Ships.      ' 

Francs.  Francs. 

23,66'2,'J'U       l,l'n/'''0  20,.V>S,H2i   47,4133,023 

9,7G2,l8y    27/^3(i,083|  23.839,7tiO    60,1*38,032 

3..,425,1';0    2H.2.(S.(i:>3  41,197,872  107,871.05; 


BOUNTIES,  COIN,  &c 


Bounties :  — 

\'<tUiLMjf  exports,  with  bounty  -  -  . 

Received  for  bounties  -  .  •  - 

Coin  and  bullion  :  — 

The  trade  in  coin  and  bullion  is  not  taken  into  account  In  the 
above  statement  of  imports  and  exports. 

Value  of  imports  and  cx|iortk  of  coin  and  bullion  j  "^yoru  - 
Seizures;  — 

A  mount  of  seizures  on  Importation 


99,260,910 
18,485,634 
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•a 
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a. 

111 
■ll- 

1 

0 

$1 

1,301,088 
920,755 
261,576 
217,452 

1,434.791 
879,173 
853,780 

8,524,285 

3,724,508 

188,788 

7,718,021 

291,036 

9,439,608 

1,326,984 

1,029,464 

U03,26S 

2,973,905 

22.285 

910,977 

585.917 

171,492 

2,342,413 

25,.309 

80,317 

1,911,821 

11,245 

143.217 

98.742 

9>498,079 

2,362,421 

6,746 

2,980,894 

171,448 

4 

2,720 

1,310,575 

181,000 

276.609 

90.090 

422,737 

178.195 

15..342,764 

10,267,932 

8,437,472 

89,275 

776,380 

7,633 

97.242 

1 

Frajus. 

19.523,508 
3.804,704 
9,358,366 
2,669,658 

12,506,238 
4,7.M,772 
4,103,407 

53,553,014 

22,417,151 

1,059.105 

30.920,426 

4,695.244 

74,709,755 

9,504.713 

7,061,.553 

11.927.713 

21.657,573 

120,414 

11,048,505 

3,638,963 

744,524 

7,445,809 

115,441 

3.39,179 

15,996,182 

1,437,322 

119,403 

518,016 

215,491 

73,885,905 

2,684,549 

39,317 

2,938,947 

420,058 

48 

2,660 

6,545,625 

2,584,036 

592,517 

158,330 

1,566,018 
4,499,660 
19,371,113 
1.3,269,812 
14,9g2,093 
1,795,876 
1,785,131 
7,604,164 
424,823 

i 
1 

§■ 

e 
i 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

Francs. 

121,344 

18,459 

84,650 

1,580 

3,581,533 

157,948 

124,717 

15,817,297 

3,446,930 

6,608 

1,206,252 

204,771 

758,885 

67,479 

1,777,219 

2,722,570 

4,132,713 

5.712 

29,692 

7,627 

26,763 

16,192 

817 

141 

26,297 

2,892 

41 

28,804 

1,471 

54,474 

'2,048 

3,587 

1,001 

48 

11,532 
5,722 

228 

1,434 
3,753 
7,301 
8,176 
9,590 
3,969 
5,703 
1,544 
201,184 

1 

Francs. 

4,612,713 

202 

13,502 

2,564,712 

2,244,780 

1,048,513 

2,365,252 

5,448,067 

463,707 

356,814 

3,167,099 

239,911 

1.5,538,726 

1,369,535 

289,231 

1,299,775 

4,744,718 

3,306 

74,033 

2,651 

20,199 

38,955 

24,760 

15,482 

2,038,046 

1,247,800 

9,910 

479,610 

209.008 

3,118,278 

1, '79,499 

2,288 
1,955,311 

108,890 

2,660 

822,956 

961,146 

217,332 

23 

33,849 

4.241 

19,162,627 

12,925.002 

14,692,681 

15,051 

925,807 

4,841,092 

114.688 

I 

1 
\ 

H 

Francs. 

14,789.451 

3,786,043 

9,260,148 

103,366 

6.679,925 

3,519,311 

1,613,438 

32,287,650 

18,500,514 

695,623 

26,547,075 

4,250,562 

58,412,144 

8,067,699 

4,998,103 

7,905,362 

12,780,142 

117,396 

10,944,840 

3,628,685 

697,562 

7^390,662 

89,858 

323,556 

13,931,839 

186,570 

109,446 

9.602 

5.012 

70,413.153 

903,002 

37,029 
980,019 
310,087 

'5,711,137 
1,617,768 

-374,957 
158,307 

1,530,735 

4,491,666 
201,185 
336.634 
289.822 

1.776,856 
853,621 

2,761,528 
108,951 

1 
1 

o 

£ 

1 

Francs. 

23,103,800 
4,081,129 
9,323,285 
2,S42,.305 

20,491,292 
8,561,775 
5,480,678 

68,844,933 

39,741,659 

1.811,978 

43,844,595 

48,243,379 

68,637,600 

15,127,807 

9,538.603 

31,108,003 

28,567,1,38 

823.621 

17,164.911 

4.877.629 

1,778,393 

8,372,558 

64,696 

312,187 

27,406,1.38 

3,245,219 

266,235 

2,380,998 

4,265 

99,079,212 

3,512,108 

37,489 

6,704,941 

950,226 

48 

9,038,622' 

5,340,807 

1,142,257 

218,738 

250 

2,082,788 

4,676,336 

21,161,430 

14,761,803 

16,178,236 

2,139,408 

2,157,740 

7,096.598 

489,783 

1 
3 

§ 

o 

1 

1 
1 

Francs. 

178,105 

70,899 

101,063 

1,704 

10,522.093 

1,234,060 

511,256 

29,401,985 

15,471,058 

4,963 

3,494,561 

669,384 

4,876,892 

426,709 

3,244,123 

20,592,145 

8,211,8.')6 

5,370 

210,980 

26,188 

137,945 

38,029 

10,.336 

141 

287,428 

3,034 

243,405 

9,052 

2,.383 

1,91.5,,580 

50,203 

319 

473,479 

12,904 

48 

28,049 
7,608 
1,306 

250 

1,433 

22.497 

65,644 

45,845 

139,745 

3,679 

6.003 

2,638 

250,365 

Francs. 
6,538.397 
76 
39,176 
2,701,927 
2,897,192 
1,183.463 
2,956,234 
5,692,500 
1,116.407 

654,996 

5,613,176 

459,222 

19,300,052 

2,148,534 

438.122 

1,444.244 

4,974,733 

635.031 

1,264,893 

2,721 

49,141 

138,466 

17,135 

118,186 

4,252,985 

3,029,195 

86 

2,371,313 

1,822 

11,058,187 

2,371,090 

141 

5,465,292 

666,027 

2,258,222 

1,287,677 

338,684 

573 

39,632 

1,597 

20.867.092 

14,156.586 

15,664,083 

1,888 

1„304,461 

4,894,517 

115,351 

si 
P 

Francs. 
16,387,'29S 
4,004,154 
9,183,046 
138,674 
7,072,007 
6,144,252 
2,013,188 
33,750,448 
23,154,194 

1,152,019 

.34,730,858 

47,114,773 

44,394,656 

12,552,024 

5,850,418 

9,131,014 

15,ISO..M9 

183,223 

15,689,038 

4,848,7'20 

1,591,307 

8,196,003 

7,225 

193,860 

22,865,725 

212,990 

22,744 

033 

86,105,445 
1,090,815 

37,029 
766,170 
271,295 

'6,752,351 

4,045,522    . 

802,207 

218,165 

2.041,723 

4,6,52,242 
228,694 
559,372 
373,808 

2,133.841 
847.276 

'2,799,443 
124,097 

1 

£ 

.a 

1 

EuHOPB  1  —  Russia             -                 .... 

Sweden              .... 

Norway          -          -                            ... 

Denmark              -                                       -                    • 

Prussia           ..... 

Hanseatic  Towns                 -                 ... 

Holland          ..... 

Belgium                 -                 .... 

England  (United  Kingdom.Gibraltar,  Malta,  Ionian  Isles) 

Portugal  (including  Madeira,  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and 
the  Azores)              -                   ... 

Spain  (including  the  Canary  isles) 
i               Austria  (including  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy) 

Sardinia  (including  island  and  continent) 

Two  Sicilies           -               -                  .              .               - 

Tuscany,  Modena.  Parma,  Roman  States,  Lucca 

Switzerland          .... 

Germany                  •                  •                  ... 

(ireece  (including  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago) 

Turkey  (including  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago) 
.AraicA; -Egvpt             .              .             .               .               . 

Algiers'                -                 -                 ... 

States  of  Barbary                -                     ... 

English  possessions  (Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius) 

IHher  territories  on  the  coast           .                  -               . 
Asia  :  — India  —  English  possessions 

])ut.  h  do.              -              -                 -          - 
French  do.           ..... 

China                 ... 

Cochin  China,  Philippines,  &c.               *               -            - 
.\meR1Ca  :  — United  States                ... 

Hayti               ...                             .           . 

English  possessions  (Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfound- 
land, Antilles,  and  Guiana) 
Spanish  possessions  (Cuba,  Porto  Rico) 
Danish  posses-sions  (St.  Thomas) 
Dutch  possessions  (St.  Eustache,  Ciira9oa,  &c.) 
Swedish  (Saint  Uarthilemy) 
Brazil              ...... 

Mexico          .                 .                 -               -                 . 
Columbia           -               -              -              ... 
Peru  (Lower  Peru)               .                  .                .             - 
Bolivia  (Upper  Peru)              -                 ... 
Chili      '    /            . 

Rio  de  la  Plata  (Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres) 
French  CoioMBs:  — Guadaloupe          -              .           .           . 
IMartinique               .               •               .           '     - 
Bourbon        ..... 

Senegal                  -                  -                  ... 

French  Guiana  (Cayenne) 

St.  Pierre,  Miquelon.  and  French  fisheries 

Bpava  et  Sauvetaga             •               ... 

Totals       .              F. 
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^'utc. General  eammerce,  as  applied  to  imports,  means  all  articles  imported  by  sea  or  land,  without 

inquiring  whether  they  are  intended  to  be  consumed,  re  exported,  or  warehoused.  Special  commerce,  3i 
applied  to  imports,  means  such  imported  articles  as  have  been  admitted  lor  home  consumption,  undei 
payment  ol  the  customs  duties. 

The  same  distinction  obtains  in  relation  to  exports.  General  cmnmerce,  in  this  case,  means  all  ex- 
ported articles,  without  regard  to  their  origin  ;  v.hile  special  commerce  means  such  only  as  are  produced 
by  the  soil  or  manufactures  of  France. 

IV.  —  Account  ot  the  Quantities  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Cotton,  Sugar,  and  Coffee,  imported  into  Havre, 
in  each  of  the  Four  Years  ending  with  18o2,  and  of  the  Stoclis  on  Hand  on  the  Slst  of  December 
eacli  Year. 


1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Countries  whence 

thej  came. 

Imports. 

Stocks, 
Dec.  31. 

Impoits. 

Stocks, 
Dec.  51. 

Imports. 

Stocks, 
Dec.  31. 

Imports.     1    ^^_ 

CMon. 

1 

1                     1 

U.S.  of  America 

147,186  bales 

16,664  bales 

152,995  bales  139,050  bales  121,116  baks  15,697  bales'lC5,8S5  bales  16,270  balesi 

Brazil 

ii3,6-26    _ 

82S    — 

34,729    _        5,,SU0    _ 

14,006    - 

2,2 1 6    _ 

15,926    —           549    — 

Other  sorts 

5,118    _ 

8    — 

3,462    _     ]       150    _ 

i,3/9    — 

86    — 

2,417    —           181    _    1 

175,930    — 

17,500    _ 

191,186    _      145,000     — 

137,501    — 

18,000    — 

184,228    _     ,17.000    —    1 

Svgar. 

Martinique   and 

Guailaloupe    - 

1 

1                        1 

1                        1 

fiO,.560  hhds. 

7,000  hhd. 

49,820  bhds.  12,000  hhd. 

58,450  hhds. 

14,000  hhd. 

46,000  hhds.'  4,000  hhd. 1 

Bourbon     - 
Havannah     and 
St.  Jago 

27,769  bags 

3,000  bags 

47,634  bags 

3,000  bags 

26,270  bags 

1,500  bags 

29,696  bags 

1,800  bags 

1,,560  boxes 

200  bis. 

774  boxes 

150  bxs. 

868  boxes 

191  bx  . 

7  7  boxes 

Brazil       - 

l,Vi5    - 

130    _ 

372    — 

75  — 

90    — 

17    - 

to   — 

Do. 

25  bags 

- 

. 

42  bags 

Other  sorts 

8,580    — 

3S8  casks 

. 

3,543    _ 

100  bags 

4,996  bags 

Do. 

894  casks 

8,066  bags 

1,300  bags 

- 

827  casks 

C<lflii- 

Martinique   ar.d 

Guad-iiomie    - 

45  hhds. 

5  hhd. 

167  hbds. 

18  hhd. 

54  hhds. 

16  hhd. 

130  hhds. 

86  hhd. 

Po.     do. 

2,791  tcs. 

164  tcs. 

2,290  tcs. 

95  tcs. 

1,032  tcs. 

58  tcs. 

2,148  tcs. 

250  tcs. 

Do.     do. 

5,762  J  cks. 

138  ick. 

4,410  i  cks. 

191 i  ck. 

3,028  i  cks. 

ISOJck. 

4,390  i  cks. 

1,391  J  ck. 

Do.     do. 

143  bags 

160  bags 
1,557  bales 

26  bags 

94  bags 

Bourbon 

3,674  hales 

98  bales 

126  bales 

824  bales 

2,261  bales 

Havti,  direct      - 

53,080  bags 

14,658  bags 

62,089  bags 
429  i  cTis. 

23,414  bags 

29,734  h.ngs 

8,500  bags 

42,926  bags    11,076  bags  ; 
45JcTts.                       1 

1)0. 

642  casks 

. 

183  ick. 

192  i  cks. 

Various     other 

t 

sorts     - 

.•50,192  bags 

0,901    - 

33,510  bags 

1,615  bags 

29,565  bags 

5,500  _ 

73,161  bags   22,661  bags 

Do.          -       - 

1,005  hhds. 

ISO  hhd. 

432  hhds. 

. 

136  hbds. 

90  hhd. 

492  hhds.       130  hhd., 

Do. 

_ 

,50  tcs. 

. 

. 

80  tcs.   , 

Do.          -       - 

1,587  i  cks. 

400  J  ck. 

'l54  J  cks.l      - 

'483  J  cks. 

.■54  J  ck. 

647  i  cks.       509  ick. 

Prices  of  Commodities  Duty  paid  and  in  Bond,  Tares,  Commercial  Allowances,  SfC.  — These  important 
particulars  may  be  learned  by  the  inspection  of  the  subjoined  I'rice  Current  for  the  last  week  of  De- 
cember, 18)3.  The  duties  on  the  articles  mentioned  are  also  given ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  some 
of  those  will  be  speedily  varied.  But  the  other  particulars  embodied  in  it  will  always  render  it  an 
important  document. 

Havre  Price  Cm-rent,  31st  of  December,  1S33. 


Ashes,  per  50  kit. 

Pol,  -American,  1833 
do.  1832 
Russia 
Tiisrany 
Pe.irl,  American,  183 
do.  18.32 


39  0  to  39  50 
0  0-00 

40  0  -    0    0 
0  0-00 


0    0 


0    0 


0    0  to    0    0 
0    0-00 

nominal 
0    0  -     0    0 
0    0-00 
none 


Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  European 
porta,  9  fr.  90  cl. ;  from  elsewhere,  8  fr.  25  ct.     By  foreign 

Tes&els,  11  fr.  56  ct (See  exceptions  at  Note  .A.) 

Commercial  and  Custom-house  tare,  12  per  cent. 
Bark  (Jesuits'),  per  ^  kil. 

I.ochsa  -  .    0    0  to    0    0        1  50  to    3  25 

Callvs-saya,  curled  -    0    0  -    0    0       3  30  -     0    0 

do.  Hat  -  -    0    0  -    0    0       2  85   -    2  90 

Dutv  on  nett  weight :  by  Trench  vessels  from  any  port  what- 
ever, i:7i  ct.  By  toreign  vessels,  55  ct.  From  coimtries  west 
of  Cape  Horn,  13ict. 

Custom-house  tare:  on  chests,  12  per  cent. ;  on  serons,  2  per 
cent. 

Commercial  tare:  on  cases,  real;  on  serons  of  70  kil.  and 
upwards,  8  kil. ;  of  40  kil.  and  upwards,  6  kil.;  and  of  20  kil. 
and  upwards,  4  kil. 
B«cs'  wax,  per  4  kil. 
North  American  yelb 
New  Orleans,  do.    - 
Russia 
Havannah 
Senegal 
Duty  on  gross 
ports,  .'jj  ct. ;  fior 
any  (mrt  whative 

(Jommercial  tare:  real 
Cassia  lignea,  per  J  kil. 

in  mats  -  -    0    0  to    0    0        0  85  to    0    0 

inchfsU  .  -    0    0    -     0    0         10-00 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  In. 

dies,  36  213  cl. ;  from  elsewhere,  1  fr.  lOct.    By  foreign  vessels 

from  any  port  whatever,  1  fr.  55  5;6  ct.  — (See  exceptions  at 


Hght 


w  -    1  45  to    1  65 

-  1  40   -     1  45 

-  1  60   -    1  65 

-  1  20  -     1  30 

-  1  32  -     1  35 
by  French  ves 


0    0  10   0    0 

none 
0    0-00 
0    0-00 
0    0   -     0    0 
from  Europt 


1  elsewheic,  4  2/5  ct.   By  foreign  vessels  fro 
,  8J  ct.  —  (Sec  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 


Pulv  paid.  In  Bond. 

rt.      /•>.  ct.    Fr.  cl.     Fr.  cl. 

nominal  1    5  to    1  l.'i 

none  0    0-00 

-    by  a  French  vessel    0  E6  -    0  38 

-    nominal  0  50   -     0  5.^ 

1  nett  weight :  b.y  Frenrh  vessels  from  the  French 

22  ct. ;  from  countries  west  of  Cape  Ho        "  '     ' 


Cocoa.  Carnccas,  per  ^  kil. 

Guayaquil 

Brazil 

Trinid.id 
Duty 
colon' 


Euiopean  ports,  52i  ct.;  from  elsewbtre,  ,"(i  17/2(1  ct. 
By  foreign  vissels  from  any  port  whateviT,  58  17/iOct.  — (See 
exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Custom-house  tare:  on  casks,  12  per  cent. ;  on  bags,  3  per 
cent. 

Comm.ercial  tare :  on  casks,  real ;  on  bags,  2  per  cent . 
Coffee,  per  ^  kil. 


n  68  to   0  72 

0  67 
0  70 
0  67 
0  0 
0    0 


0  82 
0  72 
0  70 
0  0 
0    0 


nary  to  hne 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico      -    0    0   - 
Saguiia  and  Porto  Cal  ello  0    0   • 
Brazil  -  •         nomin 

.lava  .  .  -  none 

Blocha  -  -     1  42   -  „        . 

Duty  on  nett  w  eight :  by  French  ves.sels  from  the  East  In- 
dies, 42  9/ 10  ct. ;  from  European  ports,  55  ct. ;  from  elsewhere, 
52^  ct.    By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  whatever  57|  ct. — 
(See  exceptions  at  Note  A). 
Custom-house  tare ;  on  c.->sks,  12  p<r  cent. ;  on  bags,  3  per 

Commercial  tare :  on  casks,  real ;  on  bags,  2  per  cent. ;  on 
Mocha  coflee  the  tare  runs  from  44  to  I24  kil.  upon  balw  of 
75  to  200  kil. 
Copper,  Peruvian,  per  i  kil.  -    0  90  to  0  95  none 

^Russian        -  -     1  18   -     1  19        0    0  to  0    0 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  bv  French  vessels  from  European 
poi1s,l  1/lU  ct. ;  fi-om  elsewhere,  11/20  ct.  By  foreign  ves- 
sels from  .iny  port  whaler  -  "  "'■  -  '«""  "■-- <-.-i"".  »♦ 
Ntte  A.) 

Con'nicrtial  t.ire:  real. 


whatever,  2  1/5  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at 


1  chests,  12  per  cent. ;  on  mats,  2  per 


Irom  any 
Note  A.) 

Custom-house  tare: 
cent. 

Commercial  tare:  real. 
Cochineal,  per  4  kil. 

silvery,  from  ord.  to  fine         none  11  50  to  12    0 

foxy,  do.  do.       -  -         none  10    0   -   10  75 

black,  do.  do.        -  -         none  10  50  -    1 1  75 

Duty  on  nett  weight:  by  French  vessels  from  any  port  what- 
ever, 824  ct.  By  foreign  vessels,  do.  88  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at 
Note  A.) 

Custom-house  tare :  on  casks,  1 2  per  cent. ;  on  serons,  2  per 
cent. 

Commercial  tare :  real. 


Jlobile,    Alabama,  andlj,  ^.^   . 
Tenessec  -  -S     ' 

New  Orle.tns         -        -    0  95  - 

Sea  Island        -  .    I  90  - 

Pemambuco         -        •    1  VO   - 

Bahia  -  -    1  10   - 

Maranham  •  -    0     ()   - 

St.  Domingo      -  .     1     .5   - 

Caraccas         -  -00- 

Martiniquc  and  Guada-1  j  |0    .  1  ,"0 
louiie  -  -J 

Cayenne  -  -    0    0    -  0    0  none 

Duty  on  nett  weij;ht:  on  long  or  short  staple,  by  French  ves- 
sels from  French  colonies  2|  ct. ;  from  European  ports  {Turkey 
excei>tcd),  164  ct.;  ••"""  the  hast  Indies,  64  ct.;  from  other 


1   16 

0  84  to    1     5 

1  20 

0  81    -     1     9 

1  35 

0  84    -     1  24 

3  20 

1  79    -     3     9 

1  .-^5 

1     9    •      1  24 

I  30 

(1  99    -     1  19 

0     0 

none 

1   111 

0  94  -     0  99 

0     0 

none 

0-00 


64-0 


HAVRE. 


Duty  paM.  In  Bond. 

Fr.  ct.  /•>.  c^  Fr.  ct.  Fr.  ct. 
coU:ilries,1l  ct.  B>  foreiKn  vessels  (except  from  Turkey),  19^ 
ct.  By  French  vessels  from  Turkey  8^  ct. ;  by  foreign  vessels 
from  Turkey,  13^  ct —  (See  excqitions  at  Note  A.) 

Custom-house  tare:  6  per  cent,  on  bales  of  ^U  kii.  and  above; 
and  S  per  cent,  on  balco  under  50  kil. 

Commercial  tare  :  on  Unitetl  States  cottons,  C  per  cent., 
cords  off;  on  Brazil  cottons,  4  per  cent. ;  on  St.  Domingo,  in 
bales,  6  per  cent. ;  on  Cumana  and  Caraccas,  7  kil.  per  seron 
above  40  kil. ;  and  6  kil.  per  seron  of  40  kil.  and  under. 

Draft  :  2  kil.  on  Sea  Island  and  Bengal ;  3  kil.  on  all  other 
descriptions  in  bales  exceeding  60  kit. ;  and  1^  kil.  upon  balei 
under  50  kil. 

Elephants'  teeth,  per  ^  kil.  -    2  60  to    6    0         0    0  ta  0    0 
Duty  on  nett  weight;  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  Indies, 
41  ct.';  from  European  ports,  77  ct.;  from  Senegal,  Si7-i  ct. ; 
from  elsewhere,  55  ct.    By  foreign  vessels  fit>m  any  port  what- 
ever, 93.V  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 
Commercial  and  Custom-house  tare:  reaJ. 
Gum,  Senegal,  per  \  kil.       -    0  83  to   0  S7        0  78  to   0  82 
Duty  on  gross  weight  :  by  French  vessels  from  Senegal, 
.5A  ct, ;  from  European  ports,  13^  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  \  1  ct. 
By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  16^  ct.  —  (See  ex- 
ceptions at  Note  A.) 

Commeicial  tare :  on  casks,  real ;  on  bags,  2  per  cent. 
Hops,  A  merican,  first  sort    -  220    OtoOO       OOtoOO 
Kent,  do.  -  -0    0-00        00-00 

Dutvon  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port  what- 
ever, 33  ir.  per  50  kil.  By  foreign  vessels,  36  fr.  2i  ct. —(See 
exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Commercial  tare:  on  bales,  2  per  cent. 
Hides,  per  ^  kil. 

Buenos  Ayres'        -        -      0  90  to    I    5 
Vemambuco'andBahia,!    ,.  c-j         n  -c 
salted         •       ■  !j  0  67   -     0  .6 

Rio  Janeiro        -  -    0  'JO  .     1     0 

<;arthagena  and  Caraccas    0  72   -     0  75 
South  American  horse!  ca    n       ce.    n. 
hides,  per  50  -j^O    0  -  65    0 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  European 
ports,  5^  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  2|  ct.  By  foreign  vessels  from 
any  port  whatever,  S^  ct —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Five  bull  hides  are  admitted  among  100  hides  without  allow- 
ance, and  1  kil.  is  allowed  for  every  bull  hide  above  that  num- 
ber to  the  extent  of  12  ;  when  more  than  12,  the  allowance  is 
conditional. 

Horns,  ox  and  cow,  per  104-25    0  to  05    0        0    0  to   0    0 
Duty  on  gross  weight  per  50  kil. :  by  French  vessels  from  anv 
port  whateveri  5,^  ct.  .  By  foreign  vessels,  5^  ct (See  excep- 
tions at  Note  A.) 
Horse  hair,  per  ^  kit. 

Buenos  Ayres,  short       -    0  70  to    0  75        0    0  to    0    0 

from  mixed  to  long      -    0  S5   -     \  7,0       0    0   -     0    0 

Duty  on  gross  weight :   by  French  vessels  from  any  port 

whatever,  2|  ct.    Bv  foreign  vessels,  3  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at 

Note  A.) 

Commercial  tare|:  real. 
Zndigo,  per  ^  kil. 


0  to   0    0 
0-00 


0.   0   - 


eitra  line  blue 

0    0  to  0    0 

0 

0  to    0 

0 

Bengal, extra  fineviolet' 
and  blue         -          -j 

13    0    - 

0    0 

0 

0  .     0 

0 

fine  violet  and  purple 

12    0   - 

12  50 

0 

0   .     0 

0 

do.  mid.  violet  and  do. 

11     0   - 

11  50 

0 

0   .     0 

0 

good  and  middl.  violet 

9    0   - 

10  50 

0 

0   .     0 

0 

do.  red  do. 

10    0  - 

10  50 

0 

0   -     0 

0 

Jine  coppery  do. 

10  50   - 

11     0 

0 

0    .     0 

0 

good  coppery  do. 
do.  to  fine  copper 

4  60   - 

10    0 

0 

0   -     0 

0 

8    n  . 

9     0 

0 

0  -     0 

0 

ordinary  and  low 

6    0   - 

8    0 

0 

0   -     0 

0 

Oude,  ordinary  to  fine   - 

0    0  . 

0     0 

Madras,  do.  do. 

0    0   - 

0     0 

none 

Manilla,  do.  do. 

0    0   - 

0  _0 

none 

Guatemala,  fiores 

9  M   - 

0 

0  .     0 

0 

sobre  saliente 

8  50   - 

b  "n 

0 

0   -     0 

0 

cortes 

7    0   - 

S     0 

0 

0   .     0 

0 

Caraccas 

4  75   - 

9  50 

0 

0  -     0 

0 

Duty  on  nett  weiKhl:  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  In- 
dies, 4U  ct. ;  from  European  ports,  1  fn  fi5  ct. ;  from  else- 
where, 5.^  ct.  By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  whatever, 
2  fr.  20  ct —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Custom-hoase  tare  ;  on  chests,  ca^ks,  and  serons,  real,  or  at 
the  option  of  the  importer,  12  \kx  cent,  on  chests  or  casks,  and 
9  per  cent,  on  serons. 

Commercial  tare  :  on  casks  or  chests,  real ;  on  serons  of  100 
to  HOkil.,  11  kil. ;  on  do.  of  85  to  99  kil.,  10  kil.;  on  do.  of 
70  to  8 1  kU.,  9  kil. ;  on  do.  of  50  to  69  kil.,  7  kil. 

Allowance:  1  kil.  per  chest. 
Jalap,  peri  kil.  -    0    0  to   0    0        1  90  to   2    0 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port  what- 
ever, 55  ct.  By  foreiRii  vessels,  59  3/25  ct.—  (See  exceptions 
at  Note.\.) 

Custom-house  tare  •  2  per  cent. 

Commercial  tare  :  on  serons  of  GO  kil.  and  above,  7  kil. ;  on 
do.  of  40  kil.  and  above,  5  kil. ;  on  do.  of  30  kil.  and  above, 
4  kil. 
tac  dye,  per  )  kil.         -       -    I  .50  to   S    0       0    0  to   0    0 

Dutv  on  nett  weight  :  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  In- 
dies, 55  cU ;  from  elsewhere,  1  fr.  10  ct.  Bv  foreign  vessels 
from  any  port  whatever,  1  fir.  37*  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at 
J^-nie  A.) 

Commercial  and  Custom-house  tare :  real. 
I^ad,  per  50  kil. 

(Jerman        -       '  -    20    0  to    0    0  none 

Spanish  .  .    20    0    -  20  12       0    0  to   0    0 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  b»  French  vessels  from  anv  port  what- 
ever, 2  tr.  75  ct.    By  foreign  ve^els,  3  fr.  85  ct.  —  (.Si-e  excep- 
tions at  Note  A.) 
repjier,  light,  per  \  kil.        -    0    75  to   0  80       0  35  to   0  37 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  thf  E  ist  In. 
du-s,  .13  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  6(i  ct.  By  foreign  vessels  from 
anv  poll  whatever,  ^l\  cl.  -  (See exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

'  ustom-hmlse  tare  ;  on  bags,  .3  p.T  c^-nt. 

I'ommertial  taie  :  on  sinjilc  ba;,-*,  2  per  cent. 


IJufy  paid.  It,  Bond. 

Pimento,  per  J  kil. 

Jamaica  .  -    0    0  to    0    0        0  62  to    0  &", 

lobago  .  .  none  0  35    .    0  iu 

Duty  and  tares :  the  same  as  for  pciiper. 
Quercitron,  per  50  kil. 

rhiladelphia        .         -    16  50  to  16  75       0    0  to   0    n 
New\ork        -  -     13  50    -     0     O        0    0-00 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  European 
porLs,  4  fr.  ;i5  ct. ;  from  other  countries,  3  fr.  50  cl.  b;  fo- 
reign vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  6  fr.  00  ct.  —(See  excen- 
tions  at  Note  .4.)  ' 

Commercial  tare.  12  per  cent. 
Quicksilver,  per  J  kil.  -    2  85  to   3    0       0    0  to  0    0 

Duty  on  gross  weijiht  :  by  French  vessels  from  anv  port 
whatever,  1 1  ct.  By  foreign  vessels,  12  1/10  ct.  —  (See  excen- 
tjons  at  Note  .\.)  * 

Commercial  tare :  real. 
Rice,  Cirolina,  per  50  kil.  -  22  0  to  24  a5  0  0  to  0  0 
fermanent  duty  on  gross  weifilit :  by  French  vesseU  fioin 
p  aces  of  growth  out  of  Europe,  1  fr.  37*  ct.;  by  do.  Iroin 
places  of  growth  in  Europe,  2fr.  20  ct.;  from  European  ports, 
or  from  l^iedmont  by  land,  3  fr.  30  ct.  By  foreign  vessels  IVoiii 
any  port  whatever,  or  by  land  from  any  country  whatever.  Pied- 
mont excepted,  4  fr.  95  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  .\.\ 

Commercial  tare :  12  per  cent. 

Saltpetre,  crude,  per  50  kU.  64    0  nominal        36    0  to  37    0 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  countries  «ui  of 

Europe,  28  fr.  87i  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  35  fr.  75  ct.  By  foreign 

vessels  from  any  jiort  whatever,  41  fr. ;  west  of  Cape  Horn  lir 

trench  vessels,  19  fr.  25  ct.;  per  foreign  vessels,  29  fr.  33  1/3  ct. 

Custom-house  tare  :  2  per  cent. 

Commercial  tare :  6  kil.  per  double  bale  of  the  customary 

Sarsaparilla,  per  ^  kil. 

Honduras  -  .  none  1  50  to  0    0 

Mexico        -  .  -00  to    00        125-00 

Fara        -  -  .  none  2    u   -     0    0 

Duty  on  nett  weight  :   by  French  vessels  from  European 
ports,  6S|  Cl. ;  from  elsewhere,  55  ct.    By  foreign  vesseU  from 
anv  port  whatever,  S2i  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 
tastom-house  tare :  on  bales,  2  per  cent. 
Commercial  tare :  on  bales,  according  to  broker's  estimation ; 
on  naked  b\mdles,  the  cords  are  deducted. 

Skins,  deer,  each        -  .2  50to40        OOtnOO 

Duly  per  50  kil.  on  gross  weight  :   by  French  vessels  from 

any  ])ort  whatever,  55  ct.    By  foreign  vessels,  60^  ct (See 

exceptions  at  Note  -\.) 

Spelter,  per  50  kil.  -    16  75  to    17    0       nominal 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  5J  ct.  per  50  kil.,  without  distinction 
of  flag  or  derivation. 
Sugar,  per  50  kil. 

Havannah,  white  -  none  37    0  to  42    0 

yellow  -  -  none  ,30    0    -  32    (1 

St.  Jago,  white       .        -  none  27    0    -  31    O 

brown  to  yellow  -  none  24    0   -  .'!<*    0 

Brazil,  white        -  .  none  .30    0   -  32    II 

brown  to  yellow  -    0    0  to   0    0       23    II  -  2(i    0 

Benares  -  -  none  27    0  -  .311    0 

Manilla  -  -  none  27    0  -  .30    0 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  raw  sugars,  not  while,  by  French 

vessels  from  the  East  Indies,  44  fr. ;  from  European  ports, 

52  fr.  25  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  46  fr.  75  ct.    By  foreign  vessels, 

b5  fr — (See  exceptions  at  iN'ote.A.)    Raw  sugars,  white  or 

clayetl,  without  distinction  of  quality  or  mode  of  iabric.Uion, 

bv  French  vessels  from  the  East  Indies,  49  fr.  50  ct.;   fiom 

European  ports,  57  fr-  75  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  52  fr.  25  ct. 

By  foreign  vessels,  66  fr.  —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  .A.) 

Custom-house  tare  :  on  chests,  12  per  cait.;  on  single  bags, 
2  per  cent. ;  on  double  do.,  4  per  cent. 

Commercial  tare :  Havannah  and  St.  .Tago,  chests,  13  per 
cent. ;  Brazil,  17  per  cent. ;  on  bags  under  75  kil-,  5  kil.  per 
bag ;  of  75  kil.  and  upwards,  6  kil. 

Tallow,  Russia,  per  50  kil.       -    65    0  to   0       0    0  to  0    0 
Duty  on  gross  weight ;   by  French  vessels  from  any  |Kirt 
whatever,  8  fr.  25  ct.    By  foreign  vessels,  9  fr.  90  ct.  —  (See 
exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Commercial  tares ;  12  per  cent. 
Te.Ts,  per  i  kil. 

Imperial  -  ■    6  25  to   6  40       4  25  to   4  40 

Gunpowder  -        .    6  25   -     6  .50       4  40  -     4  .50 

Hvson  -  .    5  15   -     6  80       3  50  -     3  TO 

Young  hvson       -  -    4    0   -     5    0       2    0   -     2  10 

Hyson  skin  -        -    4  35   -     4  40        1  80  -    I  90 

Pekoe  -  -    4     0   -     7  50        3  75  -    4  75 

Souchong  -  .    3  30    -     4  50        1  50    -     1  60 

Pouchong        -  -     4     0    -     4  25        U  30    -     2  .50 

Dutv  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  In- 
dies, S2i  ct. :  from  elsewher.-,  2  fr.  75  ct.    By  foreign  vesseU 
from    any  iwrt  whatever,  3  fr.  30  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at 
Note  A.) 
Custom-house  tare :  12  per  cent. 

Commercial  tare:   on  imperial,  gunpowder,  young  hyson , 
and  pekoe,  10  kil.  per  chest ;  on  hysni-and  hyson  skin,  9  kil. ; 
on  souchong,  13  kil. ;  on  J  chests  and  boxes,  conventional. 
Tin,  Banca,  i>er  i  kil.  •    0  98  to   0  89       0    0  to  0    0 

British        -  -  .    0  85  .     0  87  none 

Peruvian  -  .    0  75   -     0  SO  none 

Dutv  on  gross  weight :  bv  French  v.-s-els  from  the  East  In- 
dies, 11/10  ct. ;  from  clscw'here,  1  l/I  ct.  By  foreign  vesseli 
from  any  port  whatever,  2  1/5  ct.  per  50  kil.  —  (beeexceiilion* 
at  Noie  .\.) 

Commercial  tare  :  on  casks,  real. 
Tortoise-shell,  per  i  kil.    ■     .''5    0  to  58    0       0    0  to   0    0 
Duty  on  nett  weight ;  by  FicLich  vessels  from  the  hast  In. 
dies,  55  ct. ;  from  European  ports,  1  fr.   1(1  ct. ;  from  el«c- 
where,S2ict.   By  foreign  vessels,  1  fr.  65  ct.  — (See  exce|«ion» 
at  Note  A.) 
Custom  house  fare  :  on  casks  or  cases,  12  I>er  cent. 
Commercial  tare:  on  casks  or  cases,  real. 
H'h.ilebone,  per  J  kil. 

northern  2  40  to    2  50  Bon, 

south -in  -  .    1  42    -     1   !.'.        0    0  to    1    J 
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Duty  paid.  In  Bond. 

Fr.  tt.      Fr.  rf.     Fr.  et.      Fr.  ct. 
Duty  on  pross  weight :    by  French   vessels  from  any  port 
whaierer,  l6.i  ct.    By  foreign  vessels,  Vj^  ct. 
Coinmercial  tare :  real. 
Allowance :  2  per  cent,  on  southern  bone. 
Wootls,  per  50  kil 


Loj-wood,  Dampcachy 

-    11  60  to  12    0 

0    0  to  0    0 

Honduras 

-      8  iO  -     9    0 

Sl<  Domingo 

-      8  25   -     8  75 

0    0-00 

Fuslic,  Cuba 

-    11  50  .     0    0 

0    0-00 

Carlhagena 

-      9  50   -   10    0 

none 

Santa  Martha 

-    26    0   -  27    0 

0    0-00 

Bra-iil 

-    60    0   -  90    0 

0    0   -     0    0 

Duly  on  gross  weight: 
ports,  -ifr.  iOct.;  from 

by  French  vessels 

from  European 

elsewhere,  1  fr.    10  ct.    By  foreign 

E.rplurudi>fy  Remarks, 

The  above  duties  include  the  surta^  of  10  per  cent.:  the 
Custom-house  admits  the  real  tare  whenever  the  importer 
desires  it. 

NoTii  A.  —  The  treaties  of  reciprocity  entered  into  with  the 


countries  hereafter  mentioned.  Introduce  the  following  deri- 
ations  from  the  above  rates  of  duty. 

Umh-il  States —  The  produce  of  the  United  States,  oxcei>t 
that  of  the  fisheries,  dirtct  from  the  United  States  in  United 
States  vessels,  pays  the  same  duty  as  if  imported  by  Frtnch 
vessels  from  the  United  Slates. 

Brazils  and  Mexico,  —  The  produce  of  the  Brazils  and 
Mexico,  imported  direct  in  national  vessels,  enjoys  also  the 
above  privilege. 

EngUnid.  —  The  produce  of  Africa,  Asia,  or  America,  im- 
ported from  any  country  whatever  in  British  vessels,  or  from 
any  port  of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe,  either  by  French 
or  foreign  vessels,  can  only  be  admitted  in  bond  for  re-export- 

The  same  regulation  is  applicable  to  all  European  produce 
(except  that  ot  (ireat  Britain  and  its  possessions  in  Europe), 
when  imported  by  British  vessels  from  other  ports  than  tliose 
of  Great  Britain  or  its  possessions  in  Europe. 

The  weight  of  50  kil.  is  equal  to  llllilbs.  English,  or  100  lbs. 
Ei:glish  are  equal  to  45  35}  100  kil. ;  and  the  cwt.  equal  to  50 
70/100  kil. 

6r«;i/.  _  4J  months,  except  on  coffee,  cocoa,  pimento,  pep- 
per, quicksilver,  and  claved  sugars,  which  are  sold  at  3* 
months,  and  wheat  at  2.J  months.  ' 


Navigation  of  France,  1833. 
I.  Account  showing  the  Ships,  with  their  Tonnage  and  Crews,  that  entered  the  different  Ports  of  France 

in  1833,  specifying  those  that  entered  each  and  distinguishing  between  French  and  Foreign  Ships 

(Aiiministration  tics  Douancs  for  1833,  p.  39fi.) 


Bayonne 
Bordeaux    - 
Other  ports 
Rochclle     - 
Nantes 
Other  ports 
L'Orient      . 
Brest    - 
■  Saint  Malo 
'  Cherbotjrg  - 
Rouen 
Havre 
Other  ports 
Abbcvifle    - 
Boulogne    • 
Dunkirk      - 
Signe     -    - 
Toulon 
Marseilles  • 
Other  ports 
Montpellier 
Perpignan  - 
Bastia 


Navigation  carried  on  jointly  with  the  Foreigner. 


French  Ships. 


Ships 


166 


ToMii 

635 
30,113 

71 

va 

12,990 

2S2 

231 

877 

4,9X3 

7,316 

10,235 

44,934 

1,237 

990 

17,243 

10,350 

1,113 

5,947 

93,975 

721 

11,277 

2,730 

3,736 


686 
1,138 

783 
2,535 


1,083 

427 

1,071 


Foreign  Ships. 


Carrying  the 

Flag  of  the 

Countries 

wlience  they 


Other  Flags. 


76 


Tonn. 

3,596 

34,450 

280 

21,059 

14,778 

316 

3,693 

8,554 

9,167 

19,210 

6,984 

121,369 

21,049 

24,394 

68,016 

12,165 

198 

3,083 

135,309  399 

109i      4 

9,205'    14 

922     - 

1,911       7 


Tonn. 

1,460 
14,329 


601 
154 
966 

3,660 
260 
295 
500 

6,709 


999 

64,225 

130 

1,876 


71 


Navigation  reserved  to  French  Ships. 


Colonial  Trade. 


580 


130  32,721 
176 
4,959 


24,691 


36 


1,645 
10 
258 


1,325 


Cod  and  Whale 
Fishery. 


Tonn. 

487 

4,545 


3,885 
1,039 


7,469 
5,983 


4,940 

1,716 

384 

516 

5,081 


11,055 
1,516 


Ship, 

295 
2,472 
2,562 
12,140 
2,668 
7,136 
8,010 
11,061 
3,668 
3,019 
2,525 
2,521 
2,147 
1,638 
236 
9  SO 
651 
1,914 
4,127 
3,296 
1,332 
1,177 
2,518 


Tonnagi 
15,688 
134,189 
54,691 
376,726 
105,465 
138,303 
186,738 
147,594 
114,425 
102,985 
146,696 
159,093 
62,611 
67,828 
10,801 
57,543 
19,715 
84,551 
237,906 
145,740 
78,225 
39,186 
36,633 


Totals    5,175  262,109  22,856  4,394  519,820  72r  102,915  386  96,048'  5,224'  381  48,695'  8,035  78,123'  2,523.632  308,478 


Crew. 

1,580 
13,949 
8,361 
44,556 
9,542 
20,664 
30,144 
36,487 
15,781 
13,057 
13,261 
9,328 
7,J09 
6,406 
1,113 
5,191 
2,937 
9,563 
19,229 
13,333 
7,395 
5,673 
13,519 


Totals. 


Ports. 
Bayonne 
Bordeaux 

Other  porU 
Rochelle 
Nantes 

Other  ports 
I.'Orient 
Brest 
Saint  M.ilo 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 
21,8& 

442 

3,032 

2.34,712 

2,56.5 

55,042 

12,284 

402,165 

2,955 

155,72* 

7,146 

I3S,HS0 

8,043 

191,052 

11,129 

157,0'i5 

3,969 

1.37,225 

Ports. 

Cherbourg 

Koiicn 

Havre 

Other  porta 
Abbeville 
Boulogne 
Dunkuk 
Digne 


Ships. 
3,479 
2,746 
3,il0 
2,301 
1,844 
1,695 
1,459 
702 


Tonnaee. 
135,618 
161,881 
366,717 
86,873 
94,067 
97,076 
96,807 
21,026 


Ports. 
Toulon 
Marseilles 

Other  ports    - 
Montpellier 
Perj'ignan 
Bastia 

General  total 


Ships. 
2,040 
6,831 
3,319 
1,694 
1 ,294 
2,797 


Tonnage, 
94,580 
567,161 
146,700 
102,099 
43,138 
42,354 


(For  Table  IT.  see  next  cage.") 

Trade  between  France  and  England.  —  Nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the 
miserable  effects  of  commercial  restrictions,  than  the  present  state  of  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Here  we  have  two  countries  of  vast  wealth  and  population, 
near  neighbours,  and  each  possessing  many  important  articles  that  the  other  wants,  and 
yet  the  intercourse  between  them  is  inconsiderable.  At  a  distant  period  this  was  not 
the  ea.se.  Previously  to  the  accession  of  William  III.,  the  import  of  wine  only  from 
France  amounted  to  about  13,500  tuns  a  year,  our  imports  of  brandy  and  other  articles 
being  proportionally  large.  But  Louis  XIV.  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
family  of  Stuart,  the  British  government,  not  recollecting  that  the  blow  they  aimed  at 
the  French  would  also  smite  their  own  subjects,  imposed,  in  1693,  a  discriminating  A\xX-y 
of  8/.  a  tun  on  French  wine,  and  in  1697  raised  it  to  no  less  than  33/.  a  tun  !  It  is 
probable  that  this  excess  of  duty  would  have  been  repealed  as  soon  as  tlie  peculiar  cir- 
cumstanccs  in  which  it  originated  had  disappeared,  had  not  the  stipulations  in  the  famous 
commercial  treaty  with  Portugal,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Methucn,  in  1703,  given  it  per- 
manence. But,  according  to  this  treaty,  we  bound  ourselves  for  the  future  to  charge 
one  third  higher  duties  on  the  wines  of  France  imported  into  England,  than  on  those  of 
Portugal ;  the  Portuguese,  by  way  of  compensation,  binding  themselves  to  admit  our 
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II.  Account  showing  the  total  Number  of  Ships,  with  their  Tonnage  and  Crews,  entered  inwards  in 
the  different  Ports  of  France  in  1833,  specifying  the  Countries  whence  they  came,  and  distinguishing 
between  French  and  Foreign  Ships — {Administration  ties  Douanesfor  1833,  p.  3t'8.) 


1 

Ships  entered. 

! 

Foreign. 

Countries. 

French. 

Carrying  the  Flags  of 

the  Country  whence 
they  came. 

Other  Flags.          1 

Shii,a. 

Tonnage. 

Cmv. 

Shift. 

'■n:ss- 

Cnw. 

Shift 

Tonnage 

Crrir. 

Russia                 -                 ... 

10 

ll,yo2 

649 

42 

541 

137 

25,611 

1,22S 

Sweden        ... 

5 

600 

44 

158 

30,912 

1,577 

1 

280 

14 

Norwav               .                 -                    -             . 

9 

938 

62 

592 

104,967 

5,234 

20 

2,980 

161 

Denmark                   ... 

1 

69 

6 

51 

2,665 

193 

20 

l,4il3 

'Jf, 

Prussia           -                      -                      -           - 

3 

327 

21 

153 

32,054 

1,398 

46 

5,3<i4 

312 

Hansealic  Towns 

.■57 

3,180 

246 

56 

5,470 

343 

21 

2,490 

U8 

Holland           .                   -               _ 

16 

1,003 

93 

74 

7,419 

485 

60 

5,798 

555 

Begium                   -                  ... 

.'jO 

4,423 

320 

11 

1,160 

68 

11 

1,217 

71 

England  (Gibraltar,  Malta,  &c.) 

921 

35,064 

5,511 

1,632 

119,260 

13.293 

12 

2,489 

116 

Portugal  liVIadeira,  CapeVerde  Islands,  .Azores) 

M 

7,200 

488 

1 

70 

8 

7 

768 

65 

Spain  {the  Canaries) 

51G 

35,077 

3,093 

536 

17,771 

4,112 

57 

9,084 

590 

Austria               .               .                - 

7 

907 

60 

9» 

2.3,906 

1,112 

17 

3,510 

215 

Sardinia               -                   -                  -            - 

69'J 

37,535 

3,996 

415 

19,526 

2,929 

22 

1,637 

205 

Two  Scilies 

72 

10,719 

1,001 

171 

35,378 

2,208 

15 

1,881 

141 

Tuscany,  Roman  States,  Lucca 

130 

5,634 

878 

96 

5,280 

654 

127 

12,682 

1,189 

(ireece.'and  its  inlands  in  the  Archipel.igo 

3 

389 

31 

20 

5,009 

402 

2 

364 

28 

Turkey,  and  its  islands  in  the  .-Vrchipelago      - 

52 

9,042 

527 

2 

205 

26 

26 

5,758 

340 

Eg\'pt               -                      .               .                 - 

50 

6,057 

302 

- 

1 

250 

12 

Alters                   .                      ... 

71 

9,098 

625 

. 

- 

22 

4,870 

272 

Other  States  of  Barliary 

114 

11,933 

859 

- 

. 

64 

9,148 

627 

Other  territories  in  Africa 

3 

506 

35 

India,  English  possessions 

24 

8,019 

460 

- 

. 

- 

3 

824 

41 

Dutch  do.               -               - 

4 

l,0.iS 

61 

French  do. 

3 

970 

62 

China              .              -                  - 

2 

767 

37 

Cochin  China,  Philippines,  &c. 

3 

715 

35 

United  Stales 

69 

15,615 

759 

298 

95,248 

4,102 

2 

594 

24 

Hayti               -                      -                      -          - 

41 

S,64S 

496 

English  possessions  in  America 

. 

4 

1,641 

67 

Spanish  do.               ... 

48 

11,013 
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3 

321 

32 

10 

2,006 

113 

Danish  do.        -                   ... 

6 

1,018 

71 

1 

250 

12 

1 

256 

11 

Brazil               -                      ... 

43 

9,572 

551 

1 

250 

15 

11 

2,385 

122 

Mexico 

17 

3,709 

234 

. 

4 

865 

37 

Colombia        .                      •                      -          - 

15 

3,062 

179 

. 

. 

1 

204 

10 

Peru  (Lonei  Peru) 

2 

409 

31 

Chih                .                -                ... 

6 

1,542 

98 

Rio  dela  Plata,  Monle  Video,  Buenos  Ajres 

22 

4,.389 

261 

- 

. 

1 

197 

11 

Martinique               -                   ... 

114 

28,523 

1,5U5 

Guadaloupe                      -                      -               - 

l.W 

39,165 

2,017 

Cayenne               ... 

23 

4,4S5 

289 

Senegal                    -                      ... 

20 

2,139 

ISO 

Bourbon        -               .                   - 

Total  of  French  ships 

_!i 

21,736 

1,233 

3,561 

558,157 

28,080 

Fishery,  cod               -               .               -           - 

369 

43,938 

7,629 

whale              ... 

12 

4,757 

406 

Coasting  trade,  in  the  same  sea 

56,60S 

1,937,512 

239,863 

from  one  sea  to  the  other 

1,3G3 

189.767 

11,314 

interior  navigation 
Totals 

20,152 

396,353 

57,301 

82,065 

2,930,184 

>44,593 

4,394 

519,820     38,811 

721 

102.915 

6,554 

wooliens  into  their  markets  in  preference  to  those  of  other  countries,  at  a  fixed  and 
invariable  rate  of  duty. 

Though  very  generally  regarded,  at  the  time,  as  the  highest  effort  of  diplomatic  skill 
and  address,  the  Methuen  treaty  was,  undoubtedly,  founded  on  the  narrowest  and  most 
contracted  views  of  national  interest ;  and  has,  in  consequence,  proved,  in  no  common 
degree,  injurious  to  both  parties,  but  especially  to  England.  By  binding  ourselves  to 
receive  Portuguese  wines  for  two  thirds  of  the  duty  payable  on  those  of  France,  we,  in 
effect,  gave  the  Portuguese  growers  a  monopoly  of  the  British  market ;  at  the  same 
time  that  we  excluded  one  of  the  principal  equivalents  the  French  had  to  offer  for  our 
commodities,  and  provoked  them  to  retaliate.  This,  indeed,  was  no  difficult  task.  — 
Unhappily,  they  were  but  too  ready  to  embark  in  that  course  of  vindictive  policy  of 
which  we  set  them  the  example ;  so  that  prohibitions  on  the  one  side  being  immediately 
followed  by  counter-prohibitions  on  the  other,  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  was 
nearly  annihilated  !  But  the  indirect  were  still  more  injurious  than  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  this  wretched  policy.  It  inspired  both  parties  with  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
dislike,  and  kept  them  in  the  fi-owning  attitude  of  mutual  defiance.  Each  envied  the 
other's  prosperity ;  and  being  disposed  to  take  fire  at  even  fancied  encroachments,  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts  were  sufficient  to  engage  them  in  contests  tha«-  have  filled  the  whole 
world  with  bloodshed  and  confusion.  But  had  things  been  left  to  their  natural  course, — 
had  an  unfettered  commercial  intercourse  been  allowed  to  grow  up  between  the  two 
countries, — the  one  would  have  formed  so  near,  so  vast,  and  so  profitable  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  other,  that  they  could  not  have  remained  long  at  war  without  oc- 
casioning the  most  extensively  ruinous  distress,  —  distress  which  no  government  would 
be  willing  to  inflict  on  its  subjects,  and  to  which,  though  the  government  were  willing, 
it  is  most  probable  no  people  would  be  disposed  to  submit.  A  free  trade  between  England 
and  France  would  give  these  two  great  nations  one  common  interest.  It  would  occasion 
not  only  a  vast  increase  of  the  industrj',  and  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments,  of  the 
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people  of  both  countries,  but  would  be  the  best  attainable  security  against  future 
hostilities.  "  We  know,"  said  Mr.  Villlers,  in  his  very  able  and  instructive  speech  (15th 
of  June,  1830),  "  that  British  enterprise  will  fetch  the  extremest  points  on  earth  in  the 
business  of  exchange ;  but  here  are  the  shores  of  France  nearer  to  England  than  those 
of  Ireland  itself — nay,  Bordeaux  is  commercially  nearer  to  London  than  it  is  to  Paris; 
and,  but  for  the  lamentable  perversion  of  the  gifts  and  dispositions  of  nature,  and  of 
the  ingenuity  of  man  —  the  highways  of  commerce  between  these  countries  —  the  seas 
which  surround  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  wash  the  shores  of  France,  should 
literally  swarm  with  vessels,  engaged,  not  only  in  the  interchange  of  material  products, 
but  in  diffusing  knowledge  and  stimulating  improvement;  in  creating  every  where  new 
neiglibourhoods ;  in  consolidating  international  dependence ;  in  short,  in  drawing  daily 
more  close  the  bonds  of  international  peace  and  confidence,  and  thus  advancing,  while 
they  also  served  to  confirm  and  secure,  the  peace,  the  civilisation,  and  the  happiness  of 
Europe."  * 

The  commercial  treaty  which  Mr.  Pitt  negotiated  with  France  in  1786,  was  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  a  better  system  into  the  trade  between  the  two  countries ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  few  treaties  of  this  description  that  have  been  bottomed  on  fair  and  liberal 
principles.  But  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  the  lengthened  and  bloody  wars  by 
which  it  was  followed,  totally  suppressed  that  mutually  beneficial  intercourse  which  had 
begun  to  grow  up  under  Mr.  Pitt's  treaty  ;  and  when  peace  was  again  restored,  in  1815, 
the  French  government  unwisely  resolved  to  continue  the  system  of  Napoleon,  and  to 
exclude  most  sorts  of  foreign  products  for  which  a  substitute  could  be  found  at  home ! 
But  the  wide-spread  distress  that  has  resulted  from  this  absurd  policy,  and  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  sounder  notions  as  to  the  real  sources  of  public  wealth,  will,  it  may 
be  confidently  predicted,  at  no  distant  period,  induce  the  government  of  France  to  adopt 
a  less  illiberal  and  irrational  system.  — (See  Bordeaux.)  The  equalisation  of  the  wine 
duties  in  this  country  will  accelerate  this  desirable  result.  It  shows  the  French  that  we 
are  no  longer  influenced  by  the  prejudices  in  which  the  discriminating  system  originated; 
and  that  we  are  ready  to  deal  with  them  on  the  same  fair  and  equal  terms  as  with  any 
one  else.  In  this  respect  the  measure  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  the  harbinger  of  others  of  the  same  kind  —  of  a  reduction  of  the 
exorbitant  duties  on  brandy,  for  example  —  both  here  and  in  France.  The  statesman 
who  shall  succeed  in  abolishing  the  restraints  on  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries,  will 
render  the  most  essential  service  to  them  both  ;  and  not  to  them  only,  but  to  all  the 
world,  the  furthest  parts  of  which  have  been  harassed  by  their  wars.  It  admits  of  de- 
monstration, that,  under  a  free  system,  the  trade  with  France  would  be  incomparably 
more  important  and  valuable  than  that  with  Russia,  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
country.  And  we  trust,  should  another  edition  of  this  work  be  called  for,  that  we  shall 
have  to  congratulate  the  public  on  the  opening  of  this  "  broad  and  deep  "  channel  of 
employment. 

The  following  Tables,  prepared  expressly  for  this  work,  give  a  pretty  complete  view  of 
the  trade  with  France.  Brandy,  madder,  silk  maiuifactures,  flax,  wine,  gloves,  &c.  are 
the  principal  articles  of  import ;  for  the  raw  and  thrown  silk  comes,  as  already  mentioned, 
almost  wholly  from  Italy.  Brass  and  copper  manufactures  are  by  far  the  most  important 
of  all  the  articles  we  send  to  France,  at  least  through  the  regular  channels.  It  will,  pro- 
bably, surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  that,  in  1832,  ihe  real  or  declared  value  of 
the  silk  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  and  exported  to  France  amounted  to  no  less 
than  75,187/.  !  This  is  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  sinister  auguries  of  those 
who  predicted  the  ruin  of  our  manufacture  by  French  competition,  in  consequence  of 
the  subversion  of  the  old  monopoly  system  in  1825.  The  most  important  of  the  other 
articles  of  export  are  cottons,  woollens,  sheep's  wool,  hardware  and  cutlery,  horses, 
tin,  &c. 

A  glance  at  the  first  of  the  following  Tables  will  sufficiently  explain  the  real  causes  of 
the  depressed  state  of  the  French  trade.  The  duty  of  22«.  Gd.  a  gallon  on  brandy  is, 
probably,  about  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  fiscal  rapacity.  The  duties  on  wine,  verdigris,  gloves, 
Stc.  are  all  very  much  beyond  the  mark.  Till  they  be  adequately  reduced,  the  trade 
with  France  can  never  be  any  thing  but  inconsiderable,  compared,  at  least,  with  what  it 
ought  to  be. 


•  We  regret  to  have  to  add,  that  this  was  one  of  the  last  public  appearances  made  by  Mr.  Villiers.  He 
died  iu  December,  IS.J.',  at  the  early  age  of  31.  His  death  was  a  national  loss  that  will  not  easily  be  re- 
paired. Few  have  ever  entered  upon  public  life  with  better  dispositions,  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
views,  or  a  more  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  species. 
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I.  Account  of  the  Imports  into  the  Unitert  Kingdom  from  France,  specifying  the  Quantity  and  Value  of 
each  Article,  ami  the  Amount  of  Customs  Duty  paid  thereon,  during  the  Year  1832 ;  with  the  Customs 
Duty  received  on  each  Article. 


Amount  of  Cus- 

Quantities 
im|>orted. 

Official  Value 

toms  Duties 

Specie?  of  ImporU. 

Denorninfttions. 

of  the 

received  on 

Imports. 

each  Article 

imported. 

L. 

L. 

Annotto               -               .               -                -           - 

lbs. 

9,441 

944 

12 

Jfimks           ...                   .                . 

CWt. 

11,073 

5,042 

Boots,  shoe^,  and  paloshes                -               -           - 

pairs 

45,i31 

9,459 

3,634 

China  and  earthenware            -               - 

declared  value 

L.  8,823 

8,823 

2,376 

Clocks               -                   -    ■          ■               -           - 



L.  W^03 

20,593 

5,028 

Cotton  manufactures  of  Europe 



L.  (;,.'565 

6,365 

775 

Eggs               -                   .... 

number 

65,6.0 1, 'i  13 

17,391 

19,341 

Flax                    .... 

cwt. 

31,51'^ 

65,558 

131 

Flowers,  artificial           .              .              .              - 

declared  value 

L.  2,160 

8,160 

Mi 

Glass  bottles,  common          -              ... 

quarts 

507,749 

12,137 

7,649 

Hats,  straw               -                  -                  -               . 

number 

9,904 

516 

l,.-.6l 

leather  gloves               -                  -                  -         . 

pairs 

1,513,106 

37,827 

27,195 

Linen,  cambrics 

pieces 

44,552 

21,719 

12,193 

Madder               ...                  .             . 

cwt. 

59,690 

84,685 

8,006 

Maddtrroot           .                  ,                  -                . 

— 

33,394 

246,059 

2,321 

IS'eedlework  and  embroidery               .          -         - 

declared  value 

L.  15,619 

15,649 

4,676 

Oysters               -               -                               -              - 

busheU 

77,950 

28,2.56 

5,S1G 

Prunes                  .                  .                   -                  - 

cwt. 

3,823 

3,004 

l;\a 

SUk.raw                  .... 

lbs. 

743,417 

424,t;69 

3.06J 

thrown           -               -               ... 



145,285 

175,322 

48,589 

waste                  .                  ... 

257,016 

25,701 

115 

Silk  manufactures,  Tiz. : 

Silt  or  satin               .... 

_ 

74,723 

148,4,'>S 

40,009 

Gauze               ..... 

._ 

48,171 

184,254 

63,737 

Crape           .... 

— 

15,510 

33,316 

lz,2l'l 

Velvet               ..... 

— 

7,790 

20,824 

S,635 

Lace,  millinery,  iStc.  &c.        -                  -               - 

declared  value 

L.  53,702 

53,702 

16,322 

Skins,  goat,  undressed           -                ... 

number 

20,298 

1,691 

24'> 

k  id,  dressed           -               -                -           - 



661,019 

11,961 

3,319 

lamb,  tanned  or  dressed 

_ 

5,069 

51 

25 

Spirits,  brandy               ... 

Toys           -               -               -               ... 

proof  gallons 
declared  value 

2,647,372 
L.  l,2.-?0 

360,128 
1,230 

1,T99,P47 
213 

Verdigris        .               .                .                -               - 

lbs. 

44,089 

2,798 

2,434 

Wine,  French           -           -           ... 

gallons 

297,157 

33,232 

05,JS7 

Wool,  sheep*s                .               .               .                - 

lbs. 

1,973 

49 

33 

Woollen  manufactures          *              ... 

declared  value 

t.  61,749 

61,749 

9,5 1 1 

All  other  articles              .... 

value 

Total       -  L. 

331,211 

84,.'i74 

2,452,894 

2,271,219 

II.    Account  of  the  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  France,  specifying  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  each  Article,  during  the  Year  1832. 


Official  Value 

Decl.ared  \'alue 

Quantities 
exported. 

of   British    and 

of  Brili>h  and 

Species  of  Exports. 

Denominations. 

Irish  Produce 
and  Manufac- 

Irish Produce 
and  .Maiiuf.ic 

tures  exponed. 

tures  exi>ort«l. 

Apothecary  wart*              .              -              -          - 

cwt. 

1,023 

L. 
2,046 

8,225 

Apparel                   .... 
liter  and  ale                    -                    ... 

tuni 

55i 

4,441 
277 

4,411 

975 

Books,  printed           -             - 
Brass  and  copper  nianui'artures 

cwt. 

213 

973 

5,518 



36,21.7 

191,822 

147,193 

("abinet  and  upholstery  Avares           -               -         - 

value 

2,217 

2,217 

Cheese                  .... 

cwt. 

160 

192 

.558 

('oals           -                   -                   ... 

tons 

41,006 

40,867 

11,119 

Cotton  manufactures           .              -              -         - 

yards 

4,567,067 

186,.398 

61,.324 

Ditto               ..... 

value 

. 

3,542 

3,670 

■  Eiirthcnware  of  all  sorts 

pieces 

96,376 

241 

1,7.18 

(JIass  of  all  sorts 

value 

74 

■i38 

ILirdware  and  cutlerj'             ... 

cwt. 

3,673 

10,101 

28,260 

number 

529 

5.290 

2.54)95 

Iron,  pig                   -                   ... 
bar  and  IxiU             -               -                 -           - 

tons 

2,759 

2,759 

9,M8 



1,656 

16,567 

8,119 

cast  and  wrought           ... 

— 

1,063 

32,916 

11,831 

Lead  and  shot              -                 -                 •         - 

— 

65i 

686 

804 

Leather  and  saddlery 

viilue 

1,156 

1,946 

yards 

291,961 

14,626 

14,780 

Litharge  of  lead                    .                     •                  - 

cwt. 

19 

9 

19 

Machinery  .wd  mill-work 

value 

4,528 

4,528 

IMusical  instruments 

— 

1,742 

1,742 

Painters'  colours  and  materials          ... 

— 

2,295 

2,295 
l,5!i8 

Plate  of  silver               -               -                   •               • 

ounces 

4,026 

1,812 

Silk  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  lUngdoin 
Spermaceti             .... 
StationiTy                  -                  •                   •             - 
Sttcl,  unwrought               .... 
.     Tin,  unwrought            -                - 

vidue 
cwt. 

1,008 

87,803 
7,462 

75,187 
5,177 

value 

3,046 

3,046 

cwt. 

1,8,'ii 

2,638 

3,203 

— 

8,508 

31,055 

89,472 

Tin  and  pewter  wares,  and  tin  plates 
Whalebone           .... 

value 
cwt. 

701 

7,399 
3,.«15 

7,399 
S,048 

Wixil,  sheep's               .                   ... 

lbs. 

736,482 

26,303 

.38,541 
4.3,187 

Woollen  manufactures               ... 

value 

- 

45,320 

All  other  articles           -                 -                 •        ■ 

Total     -    h. 

lOfi.062 

105,860 

84S,i!70 

674,791 

It  would  .seem,  from  tlie  subjoined  account,  as  if  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from 
France  very  much  exceeded  the  exports,  tlie  official  value  of  which  amount  to  only 
848,270/.  a  year.  But  though  the  fiictwere  so,  it  would  not,  as  some  appear  to  suppose, 
afford  the  sliadow  of  a  foundation  for  the  statements  of  those  who  contend  that  the 
trade  with  France  is  a  losing  one.  A  man  carries  nothing  but  money  to  the  baker's 
shop,  or  the  butcher's;  and  yet  it  is  not  said  that  he  is  injured  by  dealing  with  them,  or 
that  he  should  become  l)aker  or  butcher  for  himself.  We  buy  certain  articles  from 
France,  bccau^-e  we  find  we  can  procure  thcni  from  her  on  more  reasonable  tcrnxs  than 
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from  any  other  country ;  for,  were  it  otherwise,  does  any  one  suppose  we  slioiild  send  a 
sinp;le  ship  to  her  ports  ?  Whether  we  carry  on  our  intercourse  with  the  French  by 
sending  them  returns  in  bullion  or  ordinary  products,  is  of  no  consequence  whatever. 
We  may  be  assured  that  bullion  is  not  sent  to  another  country,  unless  it  be  more  valuable 
there  than  here;  that  is,  unless  its  exportation  be  for  our  advantage.  —  (See  Ualance 
OF  Trade.)  In  point  of  fact,  however,  we  very  rarely  send  any  bullion  to  France; 
and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that,  since  the  peace,  the  exchange  with  Paris  has  been  oftener  in 
our  favour  than  against  us.  When  the  bills  drawn  by  the  French  on  us  exceed  those 
we  draw  on  them,  the  balance  is  usually  paid  by  bills  on  Holland  and  Hamburgh, 
where  there  is,  at  all  times,  an  excess  of  British  produce.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to 
attempt  to  revive  the  ridiculous  cry  as  to  the  disadvantagcousness  of  the  French  trade, 
because  the  imports  from  France  exceed  the  exports  !  The  imports  into  all  commercial 
countries  uniformly  exceed  the  exports;  and  the  fact  brought  forward  as  a  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  French  trade,  is  the  strongest  recommendation  in  its  favour. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  consolatory  to  those  who  are  so  alarmed  at  tlie  excess  of 
imjjorts  from  France,  to  be  told  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  apparent  only.  As  already 
observed,  large  quantities  of  silk  and  other  produce  from  Italy  come  to  us  through 
France,  and  are  reckoned  among  the  imports  from  that  country,  when  they  are  in  reality 
imports  from  Italy.  Taking  this  circumstance  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
discrepancy  between  the  exports  to  and  imports  from  France  is  immaterial. 

Account  of  the  Amount  in  Official  and  Real  Value  of  all  British  Exports  to  France,  in  c.ich  Year  since 
1814  I  distinguishing  those  of  British  from  Colonial  Produce  ;  also,  an  Abstract  of  the  Amount  in 
Othcial  Value  of  all  Imports  from  France  in  each  Year,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  made  up  during  that 
rime. 


Official  Value  of  Im- 
ports into  the  United 

OfiScial  Value  of  Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Declared  Xahxe  of 
British  and  Irish 

Years. 

British  and  Irish 

Produce  and  Manu- 
factures exportetl 
from  the  United 
liingdom. 

Kingdom. 

Produce  and  Manu- 
factures. 

Foreign  and  Colo- 
nial Merchandise. 

Total  Exports. 

£      s.    d. 

£      s.    d. 

£         s. 

d. 

£         s.    d. 

£       s.    d. 

1814 

7'tt),'22fi  10    0 

377,799    9    7 

1,867,913  19 

4 

2,245,713    8  11 

582,702  15    0 

1815 

754,372    8  11 

214,823  15    9 

1,228,856    5 

3 

1,443,680     1     0 

298,291  10     1 

1816 

417,782  17    2 

321,070    4  11 

1,313,151  17 

8 

1,634,222    2    7 

407,6;)9  11    4 

1817 

527,865  13    6 

596,753    7    0 

1,054,261     9 

9 

1,651,014  16    9 

1,003,486  12    7 

1818 

l,lt;2,423  15    7 

318,850  19    1 

877,912  13 

0 

1,196,763  12    1 

369,503  14    9 

1819 

642,011  14    2 

248,078    0    9 

734,779    9 

10 

982,8.57  10    7 

299,493    6    8 

1820 

775,132    5    6 

334,086  13    2 

829,814    9 

6 

1,163,901    2    8 

390,744  10    3 

1821 

865,616  12    9 

382,404    2    4 

1,037,100  15 

5 

1,419,504  17    9 

438,2G'5  18    5 

1822 

878,272  15    0 

346,810  15    1 

839,1.50  11 

4 

1,185,961    6    5 

437,009    2    5 

1823 

1,115,800    7    0 

241,837  12  11 

743,574  16 

4 

985,412    9    3 

349,&'36    4     1 

1824 

1,556,733  17    5 

260,498    9    9 

864,500  16 

4 

1,124,999    6    1 

338,635    8  11 

1825 

1,835,984  12    0 

279,212    3    7 

892,402  18 

1 

1,171,615    1    8 

360,709  10    1 

1826 

1,247,426    0    6 

426,819  13    9 

656,124  10 

9 

1,082,944    4    6 

488,4.38    6    7 

1827 

2,625,747  11  10 

416,726    0    8 

l.'3.'3,503  12 

6 

.550,<.'29  13    2 

446,951    0    9 

1828 

3,173,825    3    9 

448,945    2    7 

195,497    9 

2 

644,442  11     9 

498,937  12    0 

1829 

2,086,993  10  10 

509,921     1    3 

337,896  11 

6 

847,817  12    9 

491,388    3  11 

1830 

5,328,483  14  11 

4«6,284    0    1 

181,065    1 

5 

667,.'349    1    6 

475,.S84    3    2 

1831 

3,056,154  12    4 

6-35,927  13    5 

256,081  19 

7 

392,01)9  13    0 

602,688    0    0  t 

1832 

2,452,894    0    0 

848,270    0    0 

- 

— 

674,791    0    0  i 

HAWKERS  AND  PEDLARS.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  between  liawkers 
and  pedlars.  Both  are  a  sort  of  itinerant  retail  dealers,  who  carry  about  their  wares 
from  place  to  place ;  but  the  former  are  supposed  to  carry  on  business  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  latter.      They  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations. 

Iic/j7ihitiims  as  to  Hawkers  and  Pedlars.  —  The  legislature  has  always  looked  with  sus- 
picion upon  itinerant  dealers;  and  has  attempted,  by  obliging  them  to  take  out  licences, 
and  jjlacing  them  under  a  sort  of  surveillance,  to  les.sen  their  numbers,  and  to  hinder 
them  from  eng.aging  in  dishonest  practices.  But  tlie  resident  dealer  lias  so  many  advan- 
tages on  his  side,  that  these  precautions  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  superfluous.  It 
should  also  be  recollected,  that  before  shops  were  generally  established  in  villages  and 
remote  districts,  hawkers  and  pedlars  rendered  material  services  to  country  people  ;  and 
even  now  the  competition  which  they  excite  is  certainly  advantageous. 

By  the  50  Gen.  3.  c.  41.,  hawkers  and  pedlars  are  to  pay  an  annual  licence  duty  of  4/.  j  and  if  they  travel 
with  a  horse,  ass,  or  other  beast,  bearing  or  drawing  burden,  they  are  subject  to  an  additional  duty  of  4/. 
for  each  beast  so  employed.  The  granting  of  licences,  and  management  of  the  duties,  are,  by  a  late  act, 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  cf  st.nmps. 

Hawkers  and  pedlars,  unless  householders  or  residents  in  the  place,  are  not  allowed  to  sell  by  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder  :  pen.-ilty  50/.  —  half  to  the  informer,  the  other  half  to  the  king.  But  nothing  in  the 
act  extends  to  liinder  any  person  from  selling,  or  exposing  to  s.ile,  any  sort  of  goods.  In  any  public  market 
or  fair ;  or  to  hinder  a  hawker  or  pedlar  from  selling  in  a  hired  room,  where  he  is  not  a  resident,  provided 
such  sale  is  not  by  auction. 

Every  hawker,  before  he  Is  licensed,  must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  cliaracter  and  reputation,  signed 
by  the  clergyman  and  two  reput.ible  inhabitants  of  the  i>lace  where  he  usually  resides. 

Every  hawker  must  have  inscribed,  in  Homan  capitals,  on  llie  most  conspicuous  part  of  every  jiack,  box, 
trunk,  case,  cart,  or  other  vehicle,  in  which  he  shall  carry  his  wares,  and  on  every  room  and  shop  in 
which  he  shall  tr.tdc,  and  likewise  on  every  hand-bill  which  he  shall  distribute,  the  words  "  LicKivstD 
Hawrfr."    Penalty,  in  default,  10/.     Unlicensed  persons  wrongfully  using  this  designation  forfeit  10/. 
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Hawkers  dealing  in  smuggled  goods,  or  in  ^oods  fraudulently  or  dishonestly  procured,  are  punishable 
by  forfeiture  of  licence,  and  incapacity  to  obtain  one  in  future,  besides  being  liable  to  all  the  other  penal- 
ties, forfeitures,  &c.  applicable  to  such  illegal  dealing. 

By  Stat  6  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  it  is  enacted,  that  any  person  or  persons  hawking,  selling,  or  exposing  to  sale, 
any  spirits  on  the  streets,  highways,  &c.,  or  in  any  boat  or  other  vessel  on  the  water,  or  in  any  place 
other  than  those  allowed  in  this  act,  shall  forfeit  such  spirits  and  100/.  for  every  such  offence.  Any  per- 
son may  detain  a  hawker  of  spirits,  and  give  notice  to  a  peace  officer  to  carry  the  offender  before  a 
justice. 

Hawkers  trading  without  licence  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/.  So  also,  if  they  refuse  to  show  their 
licence  on  the  demand  of  any  person  to  whom  they  offer  goods  for  sale,  or  on  the  demand  of  any  justice, 
mayor,  constable,  or  other  peace  officer,  or  any  officer  of  the  customs  or  excise.  By  5  Geo.  4.  c.  83., 
hawkers  trading  without  a  licence  are  punishable  as  vagrants. 

To  forge  or  counterfeit  a  hawker's  licence  incurs  a  penalty  of  300/.  To  lend  or  hire  a  hawker's  licence 
subjects  lender  and  borrower  to  40/.  each,  and  the  licence  becomes  forfeited.  But  the  servant  of  a 
licensed  hawker  may  travel  with  the  licence  of  his  master. 

Hawkers  trading  without  a  licence  are  liable  to  be  seized  and  detained  by  any  person  who  may  give 
notice  to  a  constable,  in  order  to  their  being  carried  before  a  justice  of  i^eace.  Constables  refusing  to 
assist  in  the  execution  c\  the  act  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/. 

Nothing  in  the  act  extends  to  prohibit  persons  from  selling  fish,  fruit,  or  victuals ;  nor  to  hinder  the 
maker  of  any  home  manufacture  from  exposing  his  goods  to  sale  in  any  market  or  fair,  in  every  city, 
borough,  town  corporate,  and  market  town :  nor  any  tinker,  cooper,  glazier,  plumber,  harness-mender, 
or  other  person,  from  going  about  and  carrying  the  materials  necessary  to  their  business. 

A  single  act  of  selling,  as  a  parcel  of  handkerchiefs  to  a  particular  person,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  hawker  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes.  —  {Rex  v.  Little,  B.  613.) 

By  the  52  Geo.  3.  c.  108.,  no  person,  being  a  trader  in  any  goods,  wares,  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
and  selling  the  same  by  ivkolesale,  shall  be  deemed  a  hawker ;  and  all  such  persons,  or  their  agents, 
selling  by  wholesale  only,  shall  go  from  house  to  house,  to  any  of  their  customers  who  sell  again  by  whole- 
Bale  or  retail,  without  being  subject  to  any  of  the  penalties  contained  in  any  act  touching  hawkers,  ped- 
lars, and  petty  chapmen. 

No  person  committed  under  these  acts  for  non-payment  of  penalties  can  be  detained  in  custody  for  a 
longer  period  than  3  months. 

Hawkers  exposing  their  goods  to  sale  in  a  market  town,  must  do  it  in  the  market-place. 

Persons  hawking  tea  without  a  licence  are  liable  to  a  penalty,  under  50  Geo.  3.  c.  41.  ;  and  even  though 
they  had  a  licence,  they  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  selling  tea  in  an  unentered  place.  —  [Ckitty's  edit. 
oi Burn's  Justice,  vol.  ii.  p.  1113.) 

Any  person  duly  licensed  to  trade  as  a  hawker  and  pedlar  may  set  up  any  lawful  trade  in  any  place 
where  he  is  resident,  though  he  have  not  served  any  apprenticeship  to  the  same,  and,  if  prosecuted,  he 
may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  have  double  costs.  —  (See  Chitty's  edit,  of  Burn's  Justice,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1102—1124) 

The  hawkers' and  pedlars'  duty  produced  in  183-.',  28,542/.  gross  revenue  ;  the  charges  of  collection  are 
very  heavy,  amounting  to  between  5,000/.  and  6,000/.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  other  advantages 
of  this  tax,  it  cannot,  certamly,  be  said  to  be  very  productive. 

HAY  (Ger.  Hew;  Dii.  Hovi ;  Fr.  Foin ,-  It.  Fieno ;  Sp.  Heno ;  Lat.  Fcenutn),  any 
kind  of  grass  cut  and  dried  for  the  food  of  cattle.  The  business  of  hay-making  is  said 
to  be  better  understood  in  Middlesex  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  great 
object  is  to  preserve  the  green  colour  of  the  grass  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  have  it 
juicy,  fresh,  and  free  from  all  sort  of  mustiness. 

The  sale  of  hay  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  30  miles  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  is 
regulated  by  the  act  36  Geo.  3.  c.  88.  It  enacts,  that  all  hay  shall  be  sold  by  the  load  of  .36  trusses,  each 
truss  weighing  .56  lbs.,  except  new  hay,  which  is  to  weigh  60  lbs.  till  the  4th  of  September,  and  afterwards 
56  lbs.  only  ;  so  that  till  the  4th  of  September  a  load  of  hay  weighs  exactly  a  ton,  but  thereafter  only  IScwt 
The  clerk  of  the  market  is  bound  to  keep  a  regular  book  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  specifying  the 
names  of  the  seller,  the  buyer,  the  salesman,  and  the  price  of  each  load.  Salesmen  and  factors  are  pro- 
hibited from  dealing  on  their  own  account. 

There  are  three  public  markets  in  the  metropolis  for  the  sale  of  hay  and  straw;  Whitcchapel,  Smith  field, 
and  the  Haymarket.  An  act  (11  Geo.  4.  c.  14.)  has  been  obtained,  for  the  removal  of  the  market  from  the 
Haymarket  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Regent's  Park  :  but  the  removal  has  not  yet  taken  place. 

Straw  is  sold  by  the  load  of  36  trusses,  of  36  lbs.  each,  making  in  all  11  cwt.  64  lbs. 

It  is  affirmed,  we  know  not  with  what  foundation,  that  considerable  frauds  are  perpetrated  in  the  sale 
of  hay  and  straw. 

HEMP  (Ger.  Hanf ;  Du.  Hennip,  Kennip ;  Da.  Hamp ;  Sw.  Hampa ;  Fr.  Chanvre; 
It.  Canape;  Sp.  Canamo ;  Ilus.  Konajili,  Konopel ;  Pol.  Konope)  a  valuable  plant  (the 
Cannabis  saliva  of  Linna2us),  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  India,  but  long  .since  naturalised 
and  extensively  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  many  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  Russia 
and  Poland,  where  it  forms  an  article  of  primary  commercial  importance.  It  is  also 
cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Amertca,  though  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  supersede 
its  importation.  It  is  stronger  and  coarser  in  the  fibre  than  flax  ;  but  its  uses,  culture, 
and  management,  are  pretty  much  the  same.  When  grown  for  seed,  it  is  a  very  ex- 
hausting crop  ;  but  when  pulled  green,  it  is  considered  as  a  cleaner  of  the  ground.  In 
this  country  its  cultivation  is  not  deemed  profitable  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
couragement it  has  received  from  government,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  English 
hemp,  it  is  but  little  grown,  except  in  some  few  districts  of  Suffolk  and  Lincolnshire. 
The  quantity  raised  in  Ireland  is  also  inconsiderable.  — {Loudons  E/ici/c.  of  Ayricult.) 

Exceedingly  good  fiuckahack  is  made  from  hemp,  for  towels  and  common  tablecloths.  Low-priced 
hempen  cloths  are  a  general  wear  for  husbandmen,  servants,  and  labouring  manufacturers;  the  l)etter 
sorts  for  working  farmers  and  tradesmen  in  the  country ;  and  the  finer  ones,  |  wide,  are  preferred  by 
some  gentlemen  for  strength  and  warmth.  They  possc.«s  this  advantage  over  Iri.sh  and  otherlinens,  —  that 
their  colour  improves  in  wearing,  while  that  of  linen  deteriorates.  But  the  great  consumption  of  hemp  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  sailcloth  and  cordage,  for  which  i)uri)Oses  it  is  peiuliarly  fitted  by  the  strength  of 
its  fibre.  English  hemp,  when  properly  prepared,  is  said  to  be  stronger  than  that  of  every  otiier  country, 
Russia  not  excepted  ;  and  would,  therefore,  make  the  best  cordage.  It  is,  however,  but  little  used  in  that 
way,  or  in  the  making  of  sailcloth  ;  being  principally  made  into  cloth  for  the  uses  already  stated. 

Hemp  has  been  cultivated  in  Bengal  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  not,  as  in  Kurope,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  manufactured  into  cloth  and  cordage.   In  the  Hindoo  cononiy  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  malt; 
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a  favourite  Intoxicating  liquor,  called  banga,  being  produced  from  it !  This,  also,  is  the  use  to  which  it  is 
applied  in  Egypt.  —  [Milbiirn's  Orient.  Cum?ncrce,  i^r.) 

liie  price  of  hemp  fluctuated  very  much  during  the  war.  In  consequence  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Its  importation,  it  stood  at  a  very  high  level  from  1808  to  ISU.  This  was  the  principal  circumstance  that 
originally  brought  iron  cables  into  use;  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  nownitroduccd,  has  contributed 
materially  to  diminish  the  consumption  and  importation  of  hemp.  —  {Tookc  on  High  and  Low  Pi  ices,  SJd 
ed.  p.  345.) 

Of  .5.^0,820  cwt.  of  undressed  hemp  imported  in  1831,  506,803  were  brought  from  Russia,  9,472  from  the 
East  Indies,  7,405  from  Italy,  2,262  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  2,248  from  the  United  Mates,  and  some 
email  quantities  from  a  few  other  places.  The  duty  on  hemp  was  reduced,  in  1832,  from  is.  Sd.  to  \d.  per 
cwt. ;  a  reduction  which,  considering  the  importance  of  cordage,  and  other  articles  made  of  hemp,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  very  great  advantage. 

We  borrow  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  hemp  trade  of  Petersburgh,  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Borrisow  on  the  commerce  of  that  city :  — 

Hemp  forms  a  very  important  article  of  export  from  Petersburgh,  and  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
is  assorted,  according  to  its  quality,  into  clean  hemp,  or  firsts ;  out  shot  hemp,  or  seconds  ;  half-clean  hemp, 
or  thirds  ;  and  hemp  codilla. 

Of  the  first  3  sorts,  there  are  annually  exported  about  2,000,000  poods,  the  greatest  part  in  English  and 
American  bottoms.  It  is  brought  to  Petersburgh,  from  the  interior  beyond  Moscow,  by  water ;  and  its 
quality  depends  very  much  on  the  country  in  which  it  is  produced.  That  brought  from  Karatshev  is  the 
best ;  next  to  this,  that  produced  in  Belev ;  hemp  from  Gshatsk  is  considered  inferior  to  the  latter. 

As  soon  as  the  hemp  is  brought  down  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  it  is  selected  and 
made  up  in  bundles;  both  operations  being  performed  by  sworn  selectors  (brackers  and  binders  appointed 
by  government  for  this  purpose;  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  this  is  done  with  great  impartiality  and 
exactness. 

A  bundle  of  clean  hemp  weighs  from  55  to  65  poods ;  ditto  out-shot,  48  to  55  ditto;  ditto  half-clean, 
40  to  45  ditto.— (1  pood  =  36  lbs.  avoirdupois.) 

Binding  of  hemp  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  2  roubles  50  copecks  for  clean,  2  ro\iblcs  for  ouf-.^hot,  and  1  rouble 
60  copecks  for  half-clean,  per  bundle  ;  one  half  is  paid  by  the  seller,  and  the  other  half  by  the  purchaser, 
and  is  charged  accordingly  by  their  agents. 

The  expense  of  selecting  hemp  is  50  copecks  per  bercovitz  (or  10  poods),  and  is  the  same  for  every  sort. 
To  every  bundle  of  assorted  hemp  is  attached  a  ticket  with  the  names  of  the  selector,  binder,  and  owner, 
and  the  date  and  year.  Every  bundle  has  also  affixed  to  it  a  piece  of  lead,  stamped  on  one  side  with  the 
name  of  the  selector,  and  on  the  other  with  the  sort  of  hemp  and  the  time  when  it  was  selected.  The 
extenial  marks  of  good  hemp  are,  its  being  of  an  equal  green  colour  and  free  from  spills ;  but  its  good 
quality  is  proved  by  the  strength  of  the  fibre,  which  should  be  fine,  thin,  and  long.  The  first  sort  should 
be  quite  clean  and  free  from  spills  ;  the  out-shot  is  less  so  ;  and  the  half-clean  contains  a  still  greater  por- 
tion of  spills,  and  is  moreover  of  mixed  qualities  and  colours. 

As  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  qualities- of  hemp  and  flax  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience  and 
attention,  agents  usually  employ  men  constantly  occupied  in  this  business;  by  which  means  they  are  sure 
of  getting  goods  of  the  best  quality,  and  have  the  best  chance  of  giving  satisfaction  to  their  principals  ; 
because,  although  the  hemp  is  selected  by  sworn  selectors,  yet,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  business  and  the 
sueed  with  which  it  must  be  executed,  &c.,  there  are  often  great  differences  in  the  same  sorts.  The 
cnargcs  are  in  this  way  somewhat  increased ;  but  this  is  trifling  in  comjiarison  of  the  advantage  gained. 
The  part  separated,  or  picked  out  in  cleaning  hemp,  is  called  hemp  codilla ;  it  is  generally  made  up  isi 
small  bundles  of  1  pood,  which  are  again,  when  shipped,  bound  together  in  large  bundles,  each  consisting 
of  about  30  small  ones. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  ship  hemp  and  flax  in  fine  dry  weather  ;  if  it  get  wet,  it  heats  and  is 
totally  sjioiled.  For  this  reason  every  vessel  taking  in  hemp  or  flax  is  furnished  with  mats  to  prevent  its 
getting  damp.  Hemp,  being  light  and  bulky,  is,  when  stowed,  forced  into  the  hold  by  means  of  winches, 
which  renders  the  operation  of  loading  rather  slow. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  prices  of  hemp  are  highest  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  the  early  part  of  August,  the  demand  for  this  article  being  then  greatest,  and  the  exportation 
to  North  America  being  principally  effected  at  this  season.  Again,  the  prices  of  hemp  are  lowest  in  the 
month  of  September;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  less  opulent  hemp. merchants  return  at  the  end  of 
this  month  to  their  own  country,  in  order  to  make  new  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  rather  than 
be  detained,  sell  the  remainder  of  their  stock  some  roubles  below  the  market  price.  I'his  causes  a  general 
decline;  although  an  unusual  demand  for  the  article  happening  at  the  same  time,  or  political  events  or 
rumours,  occasionally  produce  a  contrary  effect.  Two  large  warehouses,  called  nmbares,  are  built  in 
Petersburgh  for  the  special  purpose  of  housing  hemp,  where  the  greatest  order  is  observed. 


Account  of  the  Total  Exjwrt  of  Hemp  from  Petersburgh  during  the  last  Eight  Years,  specifying  the 
Quantities  exported  in  British,  American,  and  other  Foreign  Ships. 


Yean. 

In  British  Ships. 

American. 

Other  Foreign  Ships. 

Grand 
Total. 

Clean.       Out-shot. 

Half- 
clean. 

Total  in  Bri- 
tish Ships. 

Total. 

Clean.    , Out-shot. 

Half- 
clean. 

Total  in 
Foreign 
Sliips. 

Poodi. 

Pooch. 

Poods, 

Pmd$. 

Pooil.1.     1     PonU. 

Pooilt. 

Puodt. 

Poods. 

1825 

1,098,952 

101,f;33 

154,637 

1,355,232 

3.36,152 

104,144 

146,941 

99,045 

350,130 

2,041,514 

1826 

941,934 

73,750 

111,975 

1,127,6.09 

216,963 

185,«3 

186,105 

12.'">,130 

496,878 

1,K  1,500 

1'827 

1,011,931 

36,959 

166,304 

1,21,5,194 

288,700 

166,963 

114,155 

128,699 

4(j9,817 

l,91.i,711 

1828 

859,753 

106,098 

103,744 

l,069,(i01 

292,a;2 

192,.';02 

150,130 

128,822 

471,254 

1,833,501 

1829 

324,719 

2l3,4.-)2 

95,563 

6;j;!,734 

139,567 

38,947 

94,937 

108,311 

242,185 

l,015,4f)6 

]8.'50 

481,000 

282,664 

187,355 

952,943 

74,221 

43,481    157,6V9 

104,9."H) 

;:o6,i50 

1,32.3,424 

1831 

682,976 

202,611 

210,919 

1,096,506 

277,881 

21,481       81,498 

57,109 

1C/I,(*8 

I, .'.34,475 

1832 

617,237 

167,155    273,638 

1,058,030 

3.34,482 

92,380  '  120,703 

22!',9<)1 

443  044 

1,8.>5,556 

Sixty  poods  of  hemp  and  40  poods  of  codilla  make  a  last  at  Petersburgh  ;  63  poods  make  an  English  ton. 

-(pp.  47-52.) 

Riga  hemp  fetches  a  higher  price  that  than  of  Petersburgh.  It  is  divided  into  3  sorts :  vir.  rein,  rhine, 
or  clean,  out-shot,  and  pass  hemp.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  hemp,  duty  paid,  as  quoted  in  the 
London  markets,  December,  1833:  — 

Hemp,  East  India,  d.  p.  -  - 

Petersburgh,  clean 

out-shot 
half-clean 
Riga  rhine 

c  r  4 


£  s. 

rf.     £  s. 

rf. 

0    0 

0  to   0    0 

0  per  ton 

25  10 

0  —  26    0 

0     — 

24    0 

0—24  10 

(1      — 

21     0 

0  —  21   10 

0      — 

29    0 

0—0    0 

0     — 
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"We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  various  charges  on  the  exportation  of  hemp  from  Peiersburgh   and  a>i 
iU  importation  into  this  country. 


CUan  Hemp*  —  1  bundle  =  63  poods  ■=  1  ton. 

Rmi.  i 
Dutv,  3  rou.  60  cop.  per  bercovitz  -  -    22 

Additional  duty,  10  per  cent.  -  -  -      2 

Quarantine  duty,  1  per  cent.         -  -  -      0 


Custom-house  charges,  4  per  cent. 

Keceivintr,   weighing,   and   stiippin;;,    3^  rou.    per 

bundle  .  .  ,  _ 

Bracking,  tiO  cop.  per  bercovitz 
Binding,  40  con.  per  ditto 
Lighterage  ana  attendance  to  Cronstatlt,  8  lou.  per 

bundle  -  -  .  . 

Rebinding,  2^  rou.  per  bundle,  .J  charged 
Brokerage,  CO  coi>.  per  ton  ... 


Charges  of  importation  per  ton,  taking  the  price  at  40i.  per  ton- 

L.       4.        il. 

Insurance,  say  1/.,  and  policy  -                  -0106 

Freight,  523. 6d.  per  ton  -               -           -    2     12      6 

Customs  and  Russia  dues  -                  -                •    4     13      A 

Landing  charges           -  -                  -           -010      0 

Sound  dues           -  -                   -                    -050 

Discount,  3^  per  cent.  -                  -           -    1     10      (> 

Brokerage               -  -                  -                  -040 


Per  ton,  L.  10      5 


In  the  above  calculation,  no  allowance  is  made  for  damage  ; 
which,  if  care  be  taken  to  select  a  good  Tessel  and  an  early 
season,  does  not  amount  to  much.  The  estimates  are  nearly 
the  lowest  rates  of  charge.  The  insurance,  indeed,  is  some- 
times as  low  as  12*.  6(1.  per  cent.,  and  policy.  That,  however, 
is  only  in  the  very  earliest  part  of  the  season ;  it  rises  to  6/. 
per  cent,  in  the  autumn. 

Oui-shot  Hemp.  —  \  bundle  =  63  poods  =  1  ton. 
Brokorage,5,,crcenf.  '   Fixed  charg^9  -  -  -  -""'g  Ti 

Commission  and  extra  charses,  3  per  COT  ».  Other  charges  same. 

Stamps  on  drafts,  J  per  cent.  1  ,  .  Half-dam  Hemp.  —  IJ  bundle  =  63  poods  =  1  ton. 

Brokerage,  i  per  cent.  }*  per  cent.  |  Rou.  cop. 

;  Fixed  charges  -  -  -  -    4S    7 1 

■  Other  charges  same. 

Hemp  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Europe  may  not  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home 
consumption,  except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  from 

which  it  is  imported,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  same  and  100/.  by  the   master  of  the  ship. 

(5  &  4  ir>//.  4.  c.  54.  ^  i  2.  and  i.'2.) 

Hemp  (M.\.mi.la),  commonly  called  Manilla  white  rope.  Mr.  Crawfurd  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  article:  —  "  Of  the  wild  banana,  one  kind  (Musa  textilis)  grows  in  vast  abundance  in  some  of  the 
most  northerly  of  the  spice  islands.  In  the  great  island  of  Mindanao,  in  the  Philippines,  it  fills  extensive 
forests.  From  the  fibrous  bark  or  epidermis  is  manufactured  a  kind  of  cloth,  in  frequent  use  among  the 
natives.  It  also  affords  the  material  of  the  most  valuable  cordage  which  the  indigenous  products  of  the 
Archipelago  yield.  This  is  known  to  our  traders  and  navigators  under  the  name  of  Manilla  rope,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  cables,  and  to  standing  or  running  rigging."  —  [Hist,  of  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  412.) 

Hemp  (1.\dian),  or  Sunn.  This  consists  of  the  fibre  of  the  croto/aria  Juncca,  a  totally  different  plant 
from  the  cannabis  sativa,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  never  used  by  the  Hindoos  for  cloth  or  cordage. 
Sunn  is  grown  in  various  places  of  Hindostan.  The  strongest,  whitest,  and  most  durable  species  is  pro- 
duced at  ComercoUy.  During  those  periods  of  the  late  war  when  the  intercourse  with  the  Baltic  was 
interrupted,  and  hemp  bore  an  enormous  price,  large  quantities  of  sunn  were  imported ;  but  the  fibre  being 
comparatively  weak,  the  article  was  not  found  to  answer,  and  the  importation  has  since  been  discontinued. 
—  {Milburn^s  Orient.  Commerce ;  private  information.} 

HEMP-SEED  (Fr.  Chenevis,  Chenevi ;  Ger.  Hanfsaat ;  It.  Cannapuccia ;  "Lat.  Semen 
cannahinum ;  Rus.  Konopljanoe  Semja),  the  seed  of  hemp.  The  best  hemp-seed  is  that 
which  is  brightest,  and  will  not  break  when  rubbed.  It  is  used  either  as  seed,  or  for 
crushing  for  oil,  or  as  food  for  fowls.  Being  loaded  with  a  duty  of  21.  per  quarter,  it  is 
but  little  imported  into  this  country. 

HERRINGS,  AND  HERRING  FISHERY.  The  herring  (  C/a/jea  harengus  oi 
Linnajus)  is  a  fish  too  well  known  to  require  any  description.  It  is  every  where  in  high 
esteem,  both  when  fresh  and  when  salted. 

"  Herrings  are  found  from  the  highest  northern  latitudes  yet  known,  as  low  as  the 
northern  coasts  of  France.  They  are  met  with  in  vast  .shoals  on  the  coast  of  America 
as  low  as  Carolina.  In  Chesapeake  Bay  is  an  annual  inundation  of  those  fi.sh,  which 
cover  the  shore  in  such  quantities  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  We  find  them  again  in  the 
seas  of  Kamtschatka ;  and  probably  tliey  reach  Japan.  The  great  winter  rendezvous  of 
the  herring  is  within  the  Arctic  circle  :  there  tliey  continue  for  many  month.s,  in  order  to 
recruit  themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  spawning ;  the  seas  within  that  space  swarming 
witli  insect  food  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  those  of  our  warmer  latitudes.  This  mighty 
army  begins  to  put  itself  in  motion  in  spring.  They  begin  to  appear  off  the  Shetland 
Isles  in  April  and  May.  These  are  only  the  forerunners  of  the  grand  shoal,  which 
comes  in  Jiuic ;  and  their  appearance  is  marked  by  certain  signs,  such  as  the  numbers 
of  birds,  like  gannets  and  others,  which  follow  to  prey  on  them  :  but  when  the  main 
body  approaches,  its  breadtli  and  depth  is  such  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  very 
ocean.  It  is  divided  into  distinct  colinnns  of  5  or  6  miles  in  length,  and  3  or  4  in 
breadth  ;  and  they  drive  the  water  before  them,  with  a  kind  of  rippling.  Sometimes  they 
sink  for  the  space  of  10  or  15  minutes,  and  then  rise  again  to  the  surface;  and  in  fine 
weather  reflect  a  variety  of  splendid  colours,  like  a  field  of  the  most  ;;/ecious  gems. 

"  The  first  check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  southward,  is  from  the  Shetland  I.sles, 
which  divide  it  into  two  parts  :  one  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  western  shores 
of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay  and  creek  with  their  numbers:  the  former  proceed 
towards  Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  herrings ;  they  then  pass  through  the 
British  Channel,  and  after  that  in  a  manner  disappear.  Those  which  take  towards  the 
west,  after  offering  themselves  to  the  Hebrides,  where  the  great  stationary  fishery  is, 
proceed  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a  second  interruption,  and  are 
obliged  to  make  a  second  division  :  the  one  takes  to  the  western  side,  and  is  scarcely 
perceived,  being  soon  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  Atlantic;  but  the  other,  that  passes 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  coasts  that  border  on 
it.      These  brigades,  as  we  may  call   thcin,  which  arc  thus  separated  from  the  greater 
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columns,  are  often  capricious  in  their  motions,  and  do  not  show  an  invariable  attachment 
to  their  haunts. 

"  This  instinct  of  migration  was  given  to  the  herrings,  that  they  might  deposit  their 
spawn  in  warmer  seas,  tliat  n-ould  mature  and  vivify  it  more  assuredly  than  those  of  the 
frozen  zone.  It  is  not  from  defect  of  food  that  they  set  themselves  in  motion ;  for  they 
come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  almost  universally  observed  to  be  lean  and 
miserable.  What  their  food  is  near  the  pole,  we  are  not  yet  informed  ;  but  in  our  seas 
they  feed  much  on  the  oniscus  mariiius,  a  crustaceous  insect,  and  sometimes  on  their  own 
fry. 

"  They  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  continue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning 
of  winter,  when  they  deposit  their  spawn.  The  young  herrings  begin  to  approach  the 
shores  in  July  and  August,  and  are  then  from  ^  an  inch  to  2  inches  long.  Though  we 
have  no  particular  authority  for  it,  yet,  as  very  few  young  herrings  are  found  in  our  seas 
during  winter,  it  seems  most  certain  that  they  nuist  return  to  their  parental  haunts 
beneath  the  ice.  Some  of  the  old  herrings  continue  on  our  coast  the  whole  year." — 
(^Penncnt's  British  Zoology.) 

The  herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  being  rarely,  if  ever,  found  within  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  Dutch  are  said  to  have  engaged  in  the  fishery  in  1164.  The  invention 
of  pickling  or  salting  herrings  is  ascribed  to  one  Beukels,  or  Beukelson,  of  Biervliet, 
near  Sluys,  who  died  in  1397.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  visited  his  grave,  and  ordered 
a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected  to  his  memorj'.  Since  this  early  period,  the  Dutch 
have  uniformly  maintained  their  ascendancy  in  the  herring  fishery;  but,  owing  to  the 
Reformation,  and  the  relaxed  observance  of  Lent  in  Catholic  countries,  the  demand  for 
lierrings  upon  the  Continent  is  now  far  less  than  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Importance  of  the  Herring  Fishery.  Progress  of  it  in  Great  Britain.  — There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of 
iiidustry,  the  importance  of  whicli  has  been  so  much  over.ratcd  as  that  of  the  herring  fishery.  For  more 
than  2  centuries,  company  after  company  has  been  formed  for  its  prosecution,  fishing  villages  have  beea 
built,  )>iers  constructed,  Hoards  and  regulations  established,  and  vast  sums  expended  in  bounties,  and  yet 
the  lishcry  remains  in  a  very  feeble  and  unhealthy  state.  The  false  estimates  that  have  been  long  current 
with  respect  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  Dutch  herring  fishery,  contributed  more,  perliaps,  than  any 
thing  else,  to  the  formation  of  exaggerated  notions  of  the  importance  of  this  business.  That  the  Hollanders 
prosecuted  it  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  far  greater  success,  than  any  other  people,  is,  indeed,  most 
true.  There  is  not,  however,  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  believing  that  they  ever  employed,  as  has  often 
been  stated,  about  450,000  individuals  in  the  fishery  and  the  employments  immediately  subservient  to  it. 
We  question  whether  they  ever  employed  so  many  as  50,000.  At  the  time  when  the  Dutch  carried  on 
the  fishery  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  entire  population  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  did  not  certainly 
exceed  2,40n,0(X);  and  deducting  a  half  for  women,  and  from  a  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  remaining  l,2iiO,0UO 
for  boys  and  old  men,  it  would  follow,  according  to  the  statement  in  question,  that  every  able-bodied  man 
in  Holland  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery !  It  is  astonishing  how  such  ridiculously- 
exaggerated  accounts  ever  obtained  any  circulation  ;  and  still  more  so,  that  they  should  have  been  referred 
to  and  quoted,  without,  apparently,  any  doubt  being  ever  entertained  of  their  authenticity,  down  to  our 
own  times!  *  Had  they  been  sifted  ever  so  little,  their  falsehood  would  have  been  obvious  ;  and  we  should 
have  saved  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  that  have  been  thrown  away  in  attempting  to  rival 
that  which  never  existed. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  to  which  this  article  must  be  confined,  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  at  different  periods  to  encourage  and  bolster  up  the 
herring  fishery.  In  1749,  in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  in  his  Majesty's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
parliament,  and  of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  H ouse  of  Commons,  500,000/.  was  subscribed  for  carrying 
on  the  fisheries,  under  a  corporation  called  "  The  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery."  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  chosen  governor  of  the  .Society,  which  was  patronised  by  men  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune  in 
the  state.  But  this  Society  did  not  trust  entirely  to  its  own  efforts  for  success.  The  duties  were  remitted 
upon  the  Salt  used  in  the  fisheries  ;  and  besides  this  reasonable  encouragement,  a  high  tonnage  bounty 
was  granted  upon  every  buss  fitted  out  for  the  deep  sea  fishery.  In  consequence,  many  vessels  were  sent 
out,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  truly  stated,  not  to  catch  herrings,  but  to  catch  the  bounty  ;  and  to  such  an  extent 
was  this  abuse  carried,  that  in  IV.'iP,  when  the  tonnage  bounty  was  50i-.,  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
159/.  7s.  6</.  was  jiaid  as  bounty  upon  every  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  that  ivas  produced .'  —  ( Ji'ealth 
of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  386.  M' Cultock's  cA.)  But,  notwithstanding  this  encouragement,  such  was  the  waste 
and  mismanagement  of  the  Company's  affairs,  that  it  was  speedily  destroyed.  Dr.  Smith  says,  that  in  1794 
hardly  a  vestige  remained  of  its  having  ever  been  in  existence. 

But,  notwittistanding  this  ill  succe.ss,  a  new  company  was  formed,  for  nearly  the  same  objects,  in  1786, 
of  which  George  III.  was  patron.  It  has  had  nearly  the  same  fate.  "  For  a  season  or  two,  busses  were 
fitted  out  by  the  society  ;  but  if  every  herring  raught  had  carried  a  ducat  in  its  mouth,  the  expense  of  its 
capture  would  scarcely  have  been  repaid.  The  bubble  ended  by  the  society  for  fishing  in  the  deep  sea 
becoming  a  kind  of  building  society,  for  purchasing  ground  in  situations  where  curers  and  fishermen  find 
it  convenient  to  settle,  and  selling  or  letting  it  in  small  lots  to  them,  at  such  advance  of  price  as  yields 
something  better  than  fishing  profits."  —  (See  .an  excellent  article  on  the  Herring  Fisheri/  in  the  11th 
Number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.) 

In  1808,  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  fishery.  The  act  48  Geo.  5. 
establisheid  a  distinct  set  of  commissioners  for  the  superintendence  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
fishery,  and  authorised  them  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  fishery  officers,  to  be  stationed  at  the  dif- 
ferent ports,  whose  duty  is  to  sec  th.at  the  various  regulations  with  respect  to  the  gutting,  packing,  &c  of 
the  herrings,  and  the  branding  of  the  barrels,  are  duly  carried  into  effect.  In  1809,  a  bounty  of  31.  per  ton 
was  granted  on  all  vessels  employed  in  the  deep  sea  herring  fishery,  of  above  (iO  tons  burden,  but  i)ayable 
only  on  100  tons ;  and  in  1820,  a' bounty  of  20s.  per  ton,  which,  under  certain  specified  circumstances, 
might  be  increased  to  50s.,  was  granted  on  all  vessels  of  from  15  to  60  tons,  fitted  out  for  the  shore  herring 
fishery;  and,  exclusively  of  these  bounties  on  the  tonnage,  a  bounty  of  2s.  a  barrel  was  allowed  on  all 
herrings  cured  gutted  during  the  6  years  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1815,  and  a  bounty  of  2s.  8(/.  a  barrel 

*  They  seem  to  have  been  first  set  forth  in  a  treatise  .ascribed  to  Sir  Walter  Kalcigh  ;  and,  what  is  very 
singular,  they  wore  admitted  by  De  Witt  into  his  excellent  work,  the  True  Interest  of  Holland.  They 
Iiave  been  implicitly  adopted  by  Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  article  Fisheries  in  the  Suppleintnt  to  the  JEncyclo- 
fiFdia  Britanniea. 
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on  their  exportation,  whether  cured  gutted  or  ungutted.    During  the  11  years  ending  the  5th  of  April, 
1826,  the  bounty  on  herrings  cured  gutted  was  4^.  a  barrel. 

It  is  stated  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  that  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  cured  herrings  is  about  Ids. 
the  half  going  to  the  fisherman  for  the  green  fish,  the  other  half  to  the  curer  for  barrel,  salt,  and  labour 
The  bounty  of  4s.  a  barrel  was,  therefore,  equal  to  ha// the  value  of  the  herrings  as  sold  by  the  fisherman, 
and  to  one'fourth  of  their  value  as  sold  by  the  curer!  In  consequence  of  this  forced  system,  the  fisherv 
was  rapidly  increased.  The  following  statement,  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Tkhery  Board,  dated  1st  of  October,  1830,  shows  the  progress  it  has  made  since  lb09  :  — 

Abstract  of  the  Total  Quantity  of  White  Herrings  cured,  branded  for  Bounty,  and  exported,  in  so  far 
as  the  same  have  been  brought  under  the  Cognisance  of  the  Officers  of  the  Fishery,  from  the  1st 
of  June,  1S09,  when  the  System  hitherto  in  force  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  British  Herring 
Fishery  took  place,  to  the  5th  of  April,  18.j0;  distinguishing  each  Year,  and  the  Herrings  cured  Gutfeil, 
from  those  cured  Ungutted.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  51.  Sess.  1850;  and  Papers  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Part  I.) 


Total  Quantity  of  Herrings 

Total 
Quantity  of 

Toul  Quantity  of  Hetiings 

Periods. 

cured. 

Herrines 

exported. 

Gutted. 

Ungutted.!     ToUI. 

Bounty. 

Gutted.     Ungutted. 

Total. 

Barrtli. 

BarrtU. 

BarreU. 

BarreU. 

Barrets. 

Barrett. 

Barrett. 

Period   extending   from 

1st  of;) 

June,   1809,  to  5th  of  April,  \ 

IfifO                                   -                  -  ■ 

42,548 

47,6371 

90,185| 

34,701 

ll,063i 

24,784^ 

35,848 

ioIVJ 

Year  ended  5th  of  April 

1811     - 

65,430 

26,397J 

91,8271 

55,662| 

18,880 

19,253 

38,133 



1812     - 

72,515- 

39,iX)4 

111,5191 

58,430 

27,564 

35,256 

62,820 



1813     - 

89,900j 

63,587J 

153,4881 

70,027i 

40,100| 

69,625 

109,7251 



1814     - 

52,931- 

57,611 

110,5421 

38,1841 

34,929 

83,4741 

118,40:5i 



1815     - 

105,372, 

54,767 

160,1391 

83,376 

68,938 

72,;567i 

141,S0.H 



1816     - 

135,981 

26,670f 

162,651} 

116,436 

81,5441 

26,14.31 

107,688 



1817     - 

155,776 

36,5671 

192,3431 

140,0181 

115,4801 

23,148 

138,6281 

^_ 

181S     - 

204,270i 

23,420| 

227,691 

183,0891 

148,1471 

14,192 

162,3  .9 J 



1819     - 

303,7771 

37,1164 

340,894 

270,0221 

212,3011 

14,860| 

227,162 

_^ 

1820     - 

347,1901 

35,301 

382,491* 

309,7001 

244,096 

9,420 

253,516 



1821     - 

413,308 

28,887|  :  442,195f 

363,872 

289,4451 

5,360 

294,80;")! 



1822     - 

291,6261 

24,897f  ,  316,5421 

263,2051 

212,8901 

2,0651 

214,956 



18a3     - 

225,037 

23,832    1  248,869 

203,110 

169,459- 

9S5i 

170,445 



1824     - 

335,450 

S6,74«f  i  392,190f 

299,631 

238,505 

1,125 

239,l>30i 



1825     - 

303,397 

44,2i8i    347,6651 

270,8441 

201,882 

134 

202,0161 



1826     - 

340,118 

39,115}    379,2331 

294,4221 

217,053- 

20 

217,0731 



1827     - 

259,nii 

29,324     288,4951 

223,606 

165,741 

695 

166,4<j6 



1828     - 

3.39,360 

60,418      399,778 

279,317^ 

210.766 

893 

211,6.59 



1829     - 

300,2421 

55,737      355,9791 

234,827 

202,8131 

3,062 

205,875i 



1830     - 

280,9331 

48,6231    329,557 

218,4181 

177,776 

3,8781 

18I,654J 



18  !1     - 

371,096 

68,274      459,370 

237,085 

260,976 

3,927 

264,;)03 

On  looking  at  this  Table,  it  is  seen  that  the  fishery  made  no  progress  under  the  new  system  till  1SI5, 
when  the  bounty  was  raised  to  4.«.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  factitious  and  unnatural  state  of  the 
business.  Its  extension,  under  the  circumstances  in  question,  instead  of  affording  any  proof  of  its  being 
in  a  really  flourishing  condition,  was  distinctly  the  reverse.  Individuals  without  capital,  but  who  obtained 
loACii  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  acquire  boats,  barrels,  salt,  &c.  on  the  credit  of  the  bounty,  entered  in 
vast  numbers  into  the  trade.  The  market  was  most  commonly  glutted  with  fish  ;  and  yet  the  temptation 
held  out  by  the  bounty  caused  it  to  be  still  further  overloaded.  Great  injury  was  consequently  done  to 
those  fish  curers  who  possessed  capital ;  and  even  the  Jishermcn  were  injured  by  the  system.  "  Most  of 
the  boats  employed  in  the  fishery  never  touch  the  water  but  during  6  weeks,  from  the  middle  or  end  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  September.  They  are  owned  and  sailed,  not  by  regular  fishermen  following  that 
vocation  only,  but  by  tradesmen,  small  farmers,  farm-servants,  and  other  landsmen,  who  may  have  suffi. 
cient  skill  to  manage  a  boat  at  that  season,  but  who  do  not  follow  the  sea  except  for  the  6  weeks  of  the 
herring  fishery,  when  they  go  ui>on  a  kind  of  gambling  speculation,  of  earning  a  twelvemonth's  income 
by  6  weeks'  work."  —  {(liiartcrhi  Journal,  No.  U.  p.  053.) 

It  has  been  often  said,  in  vindication  of  the  bounty  system,  that  by  extending  the  fishery  it  extended  an 
important  nursery  for  seamen  ;  but  the  preceding  statement  shows  that  such  has  not  been  its  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  tended  to  depress  the  condition  of  the  genuine  fisherman,  by  bringing  a  host  of  interlopers 
into  the  field  ;  and  it  has  also  been  prejudicial  to  the  little  farmers  and  tradesmen,  by  withdrawing  their 
attention  from  their  peculiar  business,  that  they  may  embark  in  what  has  hitherto  been  little  less  than  a 
sort  of  lottery  adventure. 

These  consequences,  and  the  increasing  amount  of  the  sum  paid  for  bounties,  at  length  induced  the 
government  to  adopt  a  different  system  ;  and  by  an  act  passed  in  1825,  the  bounty  of  2i.  Srf.  on  exported 
herrings  was  made  to  cease  in  1826,  and  \s.  was  annually  deducted  from  the  bounty  of  is.  a  barrel  |)aid  on 
gutted  herrings,  till  it  ceased  in  18.30.  Time  has  not  yet  been  afforded  to  learn  the  full  effect  of  this 
measure.  We,  however,  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  will  be  most  advantageous.  The  fore- 
going Table  shows,  that  though  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken  and  exported  in  1829  and  18.30  fell  off, 
there  was  a  m.tterial  increase  in  1831.  This  is  the  more  encouraging,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  supply  will  henceforth  be  proportioned  to  the  real  demand  ;  while  the  genuine  fishermen,  and  those 
curers  who  have  capital  of  their  own,  will  no  longer  be  injured  by  the  competition  of  landsmen,  and  of 
persons  trading  on  capital  furnished  by  government. 

The  repeal  of  the  salt  laws,  and  of  the  duty  on  salt,  which  preceded  the  repeal  of  the  bounty,  must  be 
of  signal  service  to  the  fishery.  It  is  true  that  salt  used  in  the  fisheries  was  exempted  from  the  duty  ;  but, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  revenue  from  being  defrauded,  so  many  regulations  were  enacted,  and  the  diffi- 
culties and  penalties  to  which  the  fishermen  were  in  consequence  subjected  were  so  very  great,  that  some 
of  them  chose  rather  to  pay  the  duty  upon  the  salt  they  made  use  of,  than  to  undertake  compliance  with 
the  regulations. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  when  government  repealed  the  bounty,  it  did  not  also  abolish  the 
"  Fishery  Board,"  and  the  officers  and  regulations  it  h.id  appointed  and  enacted.  .So  long  as  the  bounty 
existed,  it  was  quite  proper  that  those  who  claimed  it  should  be  subjected  to  such  regulation.'  as  govern- 
ment chose  to  enforce;  but  now  that  it  has  been  repealed,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  why  the  fishery 
should  not  be  made  jjcrfectly  free,  and  every  one  allowed  to  prepare  his  herrings  as  l-.e  thinks  best.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  were  there  no  inspection  of  the  fish,  frauds  of  all  sorts  would  be  practised :  that  the 
barrels  would  be  ill  made,  and  of  a  deficient  size  ;  that  the  fish  would  not  be  properly  packed  ;  that  the 
bottom  and  middle  of  the  barrels  would  be  filled  with  bad  ones,  and  a  few  good  ones  only  placed  at  the 
top;  that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficiency  of  pickle,  &c.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  reasons  alleged  in 
vindication  of  the  olRcial  inspection  kept  up  in  the  herring  fishery,  might  be  alleged  in  vindication  of  a 
■imilar  inspection  in  almost  everv  other  br.-mch  of  industry.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  utterly  useles.s.  It  is 
an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  government,  to  do  that  for  their  subjects,  which  they  can  do  far  better  for  them- 
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selves.  Supposing  the  official  inspection  were  put  an  end  to,  the  merchants  and  others  who  buy  herringi 
of  the  curers  would  themselves  inspect  the  barrels  :  and  whiie  any  attempt  at  fraud  by  the  curers  would 
thus  be  effectually  obviated,  they  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  prepare  their  herrings  in  any  way  that  they 
pleased,  without  being  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  follow  only  one  system,  or  to  prepare  fish  in  the  same 
way  for  the  tables  of  the  poor  as  for  those  of  the  rich.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  true  that 
the  inspection  system  tends  to  put  down  trie  kery,  that  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  its  effect  is 
directly  the  reverse.  The  surveillance  exercised  by  the  officers  is  any  thing  but  strict ;  and  the  official 
brand  is  often  affixed  to  barrels  which,  were  it  not  for  the  undeserved  confidence  that  is  too  frequently 
placed  in  it  by  the  unwary,  would  lie  on  the  curer's  hands.  It  is  rather  a  security  against  the  detection 
of  fraud,  than  against  its  existence. 

The  grand  object  of  the  herring  fishery  "  Board  "  has  been  to  enforce  such  a  system  of  curing  as  would 
bring  Kritish  herrings  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  Dutch.  In  this,  however,  they  have  completely 
failed;  Dutch  herrings  generally  fetching  double,  and  sometimes  even  three  times  the  price  of  British 
herrings  in  every  market  of  Europe.  Neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  consumers  of  Dutch  her- 
rings are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  German  towns,  who  use  them  rather  as  a  luxury 
than  as  an  article  of  food,  and  who  do  not  grudge  the  price  that  is  necessary  to  have  them  in  the  finest 
order.  The  consumers  of  British  herrings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  poor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Cheapness  is  the  prime  requisite  in  the  estimation  of  such  persons  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  entirely  absurd,  than  that  a  public  Board  should  endeavour  to  force  the  fish 
curers  to  adopt  such  a  system  in  the  preparation  of  herrings  as  must  infallibly  raise  their  price  beyond 
the  means  of  those  by  whom  they  are  bought.  Why  should  not  the  taste  of  the  consumers  be  consulted 
as  much  in  this  as  in  any  thing  else  ?  It  would  not  be  more  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  have  all  cheese  made 
of  the  same  richness  and  flavour  as  Stilton,  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  bring  up  all  herrings  to  the  standard 
of  the  Dutch. 

We  do,  therefore,  hope  that  a  speedy  end  may  be  put  to  this  system  ;  and  that  our  legislators  and 
patriots  will  cease  to  torment  themselves  with  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries.  The  very 
best  thing  they  can  do  for  them  is  to  let  them  alone.  It  is  not  a  business  that  requires  any  sort  of  adven- 
titious encouragement.  Every  obstacle  to  the  easy  introduction  of  fish  into  London  and  otiier  places 
ought  certainly  to  be  removed ;  but  all  direct  interferences  with  the  fishery  are  sure  to  be  in  the  last 
degree  pernicious. 

Of  the  181,654  barrels  of  herrings  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April, 
1830,8i),680  went  to  Ireland,  67,672  to  places  out  of  Europe  (chiefly  the  West  Indies),  and  ^4,o(i2  to  places 
in  Europe  other  than  Ireland. 

HIDES  (Ger.  Haute;  Du.  Hidden;  Fr.  Peaux ;  It.  Ctioja;  Sp.  Pellejos,  Pieles;  Rus. 
Koshi),  signify,  generally,  the  skins  of  beasts ;  but  tlie  term  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  those  of  large  cattle,  such  as  bullocks,  cows,  horses,  &c.  Hides  are  raw  or  green ; 
that  is,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  taken  off  the  carcase,  or  dressed  with  salt,  alum, 
and  saltpetre,  to  prevent  them  from  putrefying ;  or  they  are  cured  or  tanned.  The  hides 
of  South  America  are  in  the  highest  repute,  and  vast  quantities  of  them  are  annually  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain.  Large  quantities  are  also  imported  from  various  parts  of  the 
Continent;  and  from  Morocco,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 


An  Account  of  the  Weight  of  the  Hides  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  Seven  Years 
ending  with  1832,  and  the  Revenue  annually  derived  from  the  same;  specifying  the  Countries  whence 
the  Hides  were  imported,  with  the  Quantities  brought  from  each. 


Countries  from  which 
imported. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1S30. 

1831. 

1832. 

Utiianiied  Bides. 

Int.    qrt.lbs. 

Crrt.  qrt.tU 

Crvt.  qrs.lbe. 

Cni.  iirs.lbs 

Ctii.  qrs.lbs 

Cn't.  qrt.tbs 

Cwt.  qrs.tbt. 

Ru.s.sia 

5,426     1     7 

14,792 

3     2 

14,484 

2  2 

17,189     0     ( 

22,-45     1      C 

10,262     2  2' 

8,771     0  16 

Swetlcn  and  Norway 

7 

0  15 

3 

0   ; 

1     0     0 

101     0  2( 

3S     1   -if 

78    0  26 

Denmark 

9,2.12     Z     3 

12,919 

0  14 

12,.-53S 

3     ( 

4,994     0  1  1 

2,17«     1      C 

9,112     1      f 

7,2.'i6    0  20 

Pru«ii3 

950    0     9 

2,074 

3  27 

6,775 

3  li 

2,945     2  20 

3,098     2  IC 

6.15     1   18 

197    0  5!4 

(icrmany 

14,2i;0    2  2.1 

33,.186 

2  22 

38,535 

1  23 

23,.153    3  2.1 

31,914     1    IC 

23,5.14     2     S 

18,804     0  27 

United  Netherlands    - 

12,747    3  24 

21,518 

0  27 

27,289 

3     2 

19,102     2  26 

23,966    1     4 

19,468     3  15 

11,845    3  11 

France 

422    0     8 

182 

0  16 

PortuK-it,       Madeira, 

and  the  Azores 

283    1     7 

13 

1  19 

• 

. 

119    0  15 

Sjiain  and  the  Canaries 

1    2  22 

- 

. 

- 

30    2     9 

0    0    6 

(Jibralur 

Italy 

Turkey 

2,903    2    0 

5    1     9 

1,058    2  13 

1,259 

2  22 

1.232 

1     7 

1,808    l'  4 

1,352    0*27 

1,781     0  J7 

1,051    0  16 

. 

. 

. 

342    0    0 

2,250    0  12 

4,784     1     0 

4    2  22 

Africa.  Tiz.  Morocco 

10,805    1     6 

668 

0  17 

3 

2    4 

64    0  13 

. 

60    0     0 

SieiTa    J-eone     and 

coast    to  Cape  of 

Good  Hope 

1,228    2    9 

3,111 

I  27 

2,875 

2  17 

3,696    2  25 

3,334    2  18 

3,502     1     6 

3,575    2  27 

Cape  of  (food  Hope 

and  Kastem  coast 

7,520    3  27 

12,207 

I     3 

12,963 

1  20 

15,844    0  22 

19,957     1  21 

16,900     1     4 

13,193    3  14 

East  Indies  (includine 

the  !\I.iuritius)         - 

2,375    0    8 

I, 111 

1  25 

3,322 

3  12 

3,605    1  19 

5,104    0  19 

3,376    0    5 

10,739    0  26 

New     South      Wales 

and   Van    Diemen's 

Land 

518    2  16 

1,167 

1     7 

1,112 

3     1 

3,161     1  10 

3,945    0  13 

5,662    0  11 

6,719    2     1 

8oulh  Sea  Islands  and 

Southern  Fi>herv    - 

3    3  18 

4 

0    0 

15 

3  12 

5    2  1.5 

. 

, 

28    2  12 

British  North  Ameri- 

can colonies 

2,492    0    1 

1,092 

2  20      1,548 

1  22 

973    3  24 

1,0.02    2     6 

515    2  25 

399    3  11 

Briti^h  West  Indies  - 

3,775    2  27| 

4,2.'58 

1   13 

4,537 

0  24 

2,922    2  25 

2,622    3     2 

2,4  9.S    3    6 

1,807    2  16 

Forei^  do. 

173    1  11 

62 

1    15 

201 

3  23 

13    2  15 

86    2     8 

M    3     9 

U.  S.  of  America 

12,162    3  26, 

11,549 

0     7 

19,627 

3  11 

20,162    3    7 

16,030    0  26 

4,206     I   13 

12,316    0  15 

Mexico 

- 

2,474 

0  21 

73 

0  26 

67    2    2 

3,9 16    2  17 

1.53     1      2 

1,428    I     2 

Guatemala 

• 

1  ,.126 

2     4 

446 

0     8 

49    0    8 

. 

239    0    3 

Colombia 

651     3  12 

VI54 

1  20 

1,454 

2  21      1,197    2  24 

1,242    0  IS 

259    0    3 

289    1  20 

Brazil 

16,124     1  22 

12,942 

2  11 

23,.547 

3  17      3,207    0     1 

11,258    2  19 

13,204     1     9 

17,767    1    3 

States  of  the  Kio  de 

la  Plata 

79,027    on! 

5,598 

3  18    40,605 

3    9156,049    3  18 

74,422    0  10 

46,008    2  11 

65,613    0    4 

Chili 

7,949    1  19; 

6,366 

2  15    11,266 

1     3 

3,434    3  15 

5,417    3  261 

4,096     1   17 

1,V.'>3    2     2 

Peru 

2,011    3  13 

914 

3    7      1,726 

1   17 

2,332    3  22 

3,317    2    8 

553    4    8 

2,938    1  27 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Al- 

demey,    and    Man, 

foreiRTi 
Do.     do.     froduce  of 

130    1     9 

2S4 

1  15         134 

2     7 

la  1  22 

. 

501    1     6 

4.'>2    I     2 

36  No. 

lis 

2  14          .17 

3  27 

- 

. 

8     1     0 

302    0    0 

ToUl       -       - 

1 

and  98  No.    |  and  182  No. 

121  No. 

and  1 63  No. 

194,243    5  24 

152,4M 

0  15  225,975 

3  15  286,416    3  13.139,773    0  24 

271,477    3    2 

86,982    3    5 

and  36  No.    j 

»nd  98  No.   1  and  182  No.  |                         |  and  121  No.  i 

and  1 63  No. 
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An  Account  of  the  Weight  of  the  Hides  imported  —  continued. 


Countries  from  which 
imported. 

182C. 

1827. 

1823. 

1829. 

1830. 

■  1831. 

1832. 

Tanned  Hidia. 

Ru^iia 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Krance 

Ea-it  Indies  (including 
the  Mauritius) 

British  North  Ameri- 
can colonies     - 

British  West  Indies  - 

U.  S.  of  America 

Bra/jl 

Chili 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Al- 
dcrney",   and    Man, 
foreii^ 

Do.     do.     produce  of 

Total 

No.  of 
«■«. 
Hides. 

40S 

Lbs.  of 
other 
Bidet. 

3()j 
62,008 

No.  q/- 
Rut. 

Hides. 
1,SUS 

Lbs.  of 
other 
Bids. 

- 

o,40S 

'l72 

92',6C9 

No.  of 
Rut. 

Hides. 
7,620 

1 

Lbs.  of 
other 
Hides. 

"970 

266 
6,858 

9,030 

31 

53 
86,668 

No.  of 
Rus. 

Hides. 
8,095 

104 

Lbs.  of 
other 
Hides. 

825 
3,761 

218 
1,740 

84,971 

No.qf 
Rus. 

Rides. 
1,096 

Lbs.  of 
other 
Hides. 

50 

36,222 
27,914 

i,nu 

50,4-10 

No.  of 
Rut. 
Hides. 
3,219 

Lbs.qf 
other 
Hidtt. 

20 

15,033 
35,519 

12,067 
77,848 

No.nf 
Rut. 

Hides. 
1,686 

U».qf 
othvr 
HiJee. 

216 

13,142 

23,752 

24 

3,71!* 

12 

69,173 

1,960!  62,313  1,506 

103,808 

7,621 

103,876!  8,199 

91,515 

1,096 

115,745 

3,219 

140,487 

1,686 

120,038 

The  rates  of  duty  on  the  hides  imported  during  the  above  years  were  the  same  as  those  now  charged  ; 
for  .which,  see  Tariff. 

Amount  of  Duty  received  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Hides. 


182G.                1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830.                  1831.                 1832. 

Untanned  hides 
Tanned       do. 

L.      s.    d.        L.       s.    d. 
24,491  14    6    26,519  19    3 
1,747  12    4      2,219     8    0 

L.      s.    d. 
31,841  15    0 
2,512     1    4 

L.      t.    d. 

37,379  U    5 
2,388    2    8 

L.       s.    d.         L.       s.    d.         L.       s.    d. 

42,538  18    6,32,814     9    8    24,242     2    9 
1,337  12    6      1,057     2    3      1,170  13    2 

Total 

26,239    6   10    2S,.5.'59     7     3 

37,353  16     4 

59,767  14     1  1  43,876  11     0    33,851  11  11  1  25,412  15  11  | 

His  Majesty  is  authorised  to  prohibit,  by  proclamation  or  order  in  council  published  in  the  London 
Gazette,  the  importation  of  any  hides  or  skins,  horns  or  hoofs,  or  any  other  part  of  any  cattle  or  beast,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  contagious  distemper  from  being  brought  into  the  kingdom.  — 1,3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52 
§58.) 

Hides  and  skins  paying  duty  by  weight,  may  be  delivered  from  the  bonded  warehouses,  on  the  parties 
entering  an  average  weight,  due  care  being  taken  that  the  lockers  actually  retally  and  rewcigh  the 
hides  and  skins  on  delivery ;  and  in  the  case  of  delivery  for  exportation,  to  Express  in  cart  notes  the 
exact  number  delivered  from  the  warehouse,  in  order  to  enable  the  export  officer  on  the  quay  to  check 
the  quantity  ;  and  the  merchant  is  to  indorse  on  the  cocket  and  bill  the  total  number  and  weight  shipped, 
before  the  vessel  is  suffered  to  clear.  —  {Customs  Order,  4th  Dec.  1824.) 

HOGSHEAD,  a  measure  of  capacity,  containing  52^  Imperial  gallons.  A  hogshead 
is  equal  to  |^  a  pipe. — (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 

HOLIDAYS,  are  understood  to  be  those  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  on  which  no 
regular  public  business  is  transacted  at  particular  public  offices.  They  arc  either  fi.xed 
or  variable.  They  are  not  the  same  for  all  public  offices.  Those  kept  at  the  Bank  of 
England  have  recently  been  reduced  a  full  half. 

The  variable  holidays  are,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
Holy  Thursday,  Whit  IMonday  and  Tuesday. 

It  is  enacted  by  stat.  6  Geo.  4.  c.  106.  ^  13.,  that  no  holidays  shall  be  kept  by  the  customs  except  Christ- 
tnas-day  and  Good  Friday,  the  King's  birthday,  and  such  days  as  may  be  appointed  by  proclamation  for 
the  purpose  of  a  general  fast. 

The  7  &  S  Geo.  4.  c.  53.  ^  Ifi.  enacts  that  no  holid.ays  shall  be  kept  at  the  Excise,  except  Christmas-day 
and  Good  Friday,  the  birthdays  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  anniversaries  of  the  Restor- 
ation of  Charles  IT.,  and  of  his  Majesty's  coronation,  and  such  days  as  may  be  appointed  by  proclamation 
for  the  celebration  of  a  general  fast,  or  such  days  as  may  be  appointed  as  holidays  by  any  warrant  issued 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

HONEY  (Du.  Honig,  Honinff;  Fr.  Me/;  Ger.  Honir/ ;  It.  Mek;  Lat.  Mel;  Rus. 
Med;  Sp.  Miel),  a  vegetable  juice  collected  by  bees.  "  Its  flavour  varies  according  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  flowers  from  which  it  is  collected.  Thus,  the  honeys  of  Minorca, 
Narbonne,  and  England,  are  known  by  their  flavours;  and  the  honey  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent parts  even  of  the  same  country  differs.  It  is  separated  from  the  "olnb  by  dripping, 
and  by  expression :  tlie  first  metliod  affords  the  purest  sort ;  the  second  separates  a  less 
pure  honey  ;  and  a  still  inferior  kind  is  obtained  by  heating  the  comb  before  it  is  pressed. 
When  obtained  from  young  hives,  wliich  have  not  swarmed,  it  is  denominated  virgin 
honey.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  flour,  which  is  detected  by  mixing  it  with  tepid 
water:  the  honey  dissolves,  while  the  flour  remains  nearly  unaltered."  —  {Thomson's 
Dispensatory.) 

By  Stat.  23  Eliz.  c.  8.  §  4.,  all  vessels  of  honey  are  to  be  marked  with  the  initial 
letters  of  the  name  of  the  owner,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  6s.  8d.  ;  and  contain,  the  barrel 
S2  "-allons,  the  kilderkin  16  gallons,  and  the  firkin  8  gallons,  or  forfeit  5s.  for  every  gallon 
wanting;  and  if  any  honey  sold,  be  corrupted  with  any  deceitful  mixture,  the  seller  shall 
forfeit  the  honey,  tie. 
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HOPS  (Ger.  Hopfen ;  Du.  Hoppe ;  Fr.  IlouUon ;  It.  Luppoli,  Bniscan(JoJi ;  Sp. 
Obion;  Rus.  Chmel;  Lat.  Humulus  Liipulus').  The  hop  is  a  perennial  rooted  plant, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  It  has  an  annual  twining  stem,  which  when  sup- 
ported on  poles,  or  trees,  will  reach  the  height  of  from  12  to  20  feet  or  more.  It  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  most  parts  of  Europe.  When  the  hop  was  first  used  for  preserving 
and  improving  beer,  or  cultivated  for  that  purpose,  is  not  known  —  (see  Ale);  but  its 
culture  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Flanders  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Hops  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Statute  Book  in  1552,  in  an  act  5  &  6  Edward  6.  c.  5.  ; 
and  it  would  appear  from  an  act  passed  in  1603  (1  Jac.  1.  c.  18.),  that  hops  were  at  that 
time  extensively  cultivated  in  England.  Walter  Blithe,  in  his  Improver  Improved,  pub- 
lished in  1649  (3d  ed.  1653,  p.  240.),  has  a  chapter  upon  improvement  by  plantations 
of  bops,  in  which  there  is  this  striking  passage.  He  observes  that  "  hops  were  then 
grown  to  be  a  national  commodity  :  but  that  it  was  not  many  years  since  the  famous 
city  of  London  petitioned  the  parliament  of  England  against  two  nuisances ;  and  these 
were,  Newcastle  coals,  in  regard  to  their  stench,  &c.,  and  hops,  in  regard  they  would 
spoyl  the  taste  of  drink,  and  endanger  the  people :  and  had  the  parliament  been  no  wiser 
than  they,  we  had  been  in  a  measure  pined,  and  in  a  great  measure  starved ;  which  is 
just  answerable  to  the  principles  of  those  men  who  cry  down  all  devices,  or  ingenious 
discoveries,  as  projects,  and  thereby  stifle  and  choak  improvement." 

After  the  hops  have  been  picked  and  dried,  the  brightest  and  finest  are  put  into  pockets  or  fine  bagging, 
and  the  brown  into  coarse  or  heavy  bagging.  The  former  are  chiefly  used  in  the  brewing  of  fine  ales, 
and  the  latter  by  the  porter  brewers.  A  pocket  of  hops,  if  they  be  good  in  quality,  well  cured,  and  tight 
trodden,  will  weigh  about  1 J  cwt.  ;  and  a  bag  of  hops  will,  under  the  same  conditions,  weigh  about  !?|  cwt. 
If  the  weight  of  either  exceeds  or  falls  much  short  of  this  medium,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  hops 
are  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  have  been  badly  manufactured.  The  brighter  the  colour  of  hops,  the  greater 
is  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  Farnhara  hops  are  reckoned  best.  The  expense  of  forming  hop 
plantations  is  very  great,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  from  70/.  to  100/.  an  acre;  and  the  produce  is 
very  uncertain,  the  crop  being  frequently  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

The  hop  growers  are  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise,  a  duty  of  2rf.  per  lb.  being  laid  on  all 
hops  produced  in  this  country.  A  hop  planter  is  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  excise,  on  or  before  the  1st 
of  August  each  year,  of  the  number  of  acres  he  has  in  cultivation  ;  the  situation  and  number  of  his  oasts 
or  kilns  for  drying;  the  place  or  places  of  bagging,  which,  with  the  storerooms  or  warerooms  in  which  the 
packages  are  intended  to  be  lodged,  are  entered  by  the  officer.  No  hops  can  be  removed  from  the  rooms 
thus  entered,  before  they  have  been  weighed  and  marked  by  a  revenue  officer;  who  marks,  or  ought  to 
mark,  its  weight,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  the  grower,  upon  each  bag,  pocket,  or  package.  Counter- 
feiting the  officer's  mark  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  and  defacing  it  under  a  penalty  of  20/. 
A  planter  or  grower  knowingly  putting  hops  of  different  qualities  or  values  into  the  same  bag  or  package, 
forfeits  20/.  And  any  person  mixing  with  hops  any  drug,  or  other  thinf,  to  change  or  alter  the  colour  or 
scent,  shall  forfeit  5/.  a  cwt.  on  all  the  hops  so  changed  or  altered.  The  malicious  cutting  or  destroying 
of  hop  plantations  may  be  punished  by  transportation  beyond  seas  for  life,  or  any  term  not  loss  than  7 
years,  or  by  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in  a  common  gaol,  for  atiy  term  not  exceeding  7  years.  — 
{Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture  ;  Stevenson's  Surrey-,  Burn's  Justice,  Sjc.) 

The  duty  on  hops  of  the  growth  of  Great  Britain  produced,  in  1832,241,771/.;  of  which  sum  the  Rochester 
district  paid  75,861/.  Ws.  lOrf.,  the  Sussex  86,406/.  I3s.  8rf.,  and  the  Canterbury  48,689/.  18s.  2rf.  The  number 
of  acres  occupied  by  hop  plantations  in  that  year  were  47,101 ;  of  which  there  were  in  the  Rochester 
district  12,330,  in  Sussex  8,514,  in  Hereford  ll,9o9,  and  in  Canterbury  7,802.  During  the  same  year  there 
were  70.3,153  lbs.  of  British  hops  exported.  Of  foreign  hops  11,167  lbs.  were  imported,  and  50,113  lbs. 
exported.  —  (PrtW.  Paper,  Nos.  96.  196.  and  217.  Sess.  1833.) 

Hops  exported  from  Great  Britain  are,  on  being  again  imported,  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  whether 
originally  so  or  not. 

HORN  (Du.  Iloorn;  Fr.  Corne;  Ger.  Horn;  Lat.  Cornu),  a  substance  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description.  Horns  are  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the 
arts,  being  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes.  They  are  very  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  handles  for  knives,  and  in  that  of  .spoons,  combs,  lanterns,  snuff- 
horns,  &c.  When  divided  into  thin  plates,  horns  are  tolerably  transjjarent,  and  were 
formerly  used  instead  of  glass  in  windows.  Glue  is  sometimes  made  out  of  the  refuse  of 
horn.  We  annually  import  considerable  quantities.  At  an  average  of  1831  and  1832, 
the  entries  of  foreign  horn  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  15,766  cwt. 

HORSE  (Ger.  Pferd ;  Du.  Paard ;  Da.  Hest ;  Sw.  Hiist ;  Fr.  Cheval ;  It.  Cc^ 
vallo ;  Sp.  Cahallo ;  Rus.  Loschud ;  Pol.  Koii ;  Lat.  Equvs ;  Gr.  'iTrTros),  a  domestic 
quadruped  of  the  highest  utility,  being  by  far  the  most  valuable  acquisition  made  by  man 
among  the  lower  animals. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  horses  in  Britain.  The  frequent  introduction  of  foreign 
breeds,  and  their  judicious  mixture,  having  greatly  improved  the  native  stocks.  Our 
race  horses  are  the  fleetest  in  the  world ;  our  carriage  and  cavalry  horses  are  amongst  the 
liandsomest  and  most  active  of  those  employed  for  these  purposes ;  and  our  heavy  draught 
horses  are  the  most  powerful,  beautiful,  and  docile  of  any  of  the  large  breeds. 

Number  and  Value  of  Horses  in  Great  Britain.  —  Tiie  number  of  horses  used  in  Great 
Britain  for  different  purposes  is  very  great,  although  less  so,  perhaps,  than  hits  l)een 
generally  suppo.sed.  Mr.  Middleton  (  Survey  of  Middlesex,  2d  ed.  p.  639.)  estimated  the 
total  number  of  horses  in  England  and  Wales,  employed  in  liusbandry,  at  1,200,000, 
and  those  employed  for  other  purpo.ses  at  600,0(X).  Dr.  Colquhoun,  contrary  to  bis  usual 
practice,  reduces  this  estimate  to  1,500,000  for  Great  Britain;  and  in  this  instance  we 
are  inclined  to  think  his  guess  is  pretty  near  the  mark.  Tiic  sul)joined  official  state- 
ments give  the  numbers  of  the  various  descriptions  of  horses  in  I'ngland  and  Wales,  which 
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paid  duty  in  1814,  when  those  used  in  husbandry  were  taxed;  and  the  numbers,  when 
summed  up,  amount  to  1,204,307.  But  this  account  does  not  include  stage  coach, 
mail  coach,  and  hackney  coach  horses,  nor  does  it  include  those  used  in  posting.  Poor 
persons  keeping  only  one  horse  were  also  exempted  from  the  duty ;  as  were  all  horses 
employed  in  the  regular  regiments  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  in  the  volunteer  cavalry. 
In  Mr.  Middleton's  estimate,  already  referred  to,  he  calculated  the  number  of  post  chaise, 
mail,  stage,  and  hackney  coach  horses,  at  100,000  ;  and  from  the  inquiries  we  have  made, 
we  are  satisfied  that  if  we  estimate  the  number  of  such  horses  in  Great  Britain,  at  this 
moment,  at  125,000,  we  shall  be  decidedly  beyond  the  mark. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain 
from  1,400,000  to  1,500,000  horses  emploj'ed  for  various  purposes  of  pleasure  and  utility. 
They  may,  probably,  be  worth  at  an  average  from  121.  to  15/.,  making  their  total  value 
from  18,000,000/.  to  22,500,000/.  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  young  horses. 

The  duties  begin  to  be  charged  as  soon  as  horses  are  used  for  drawing  or  riding,  and 
not  previously. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Horses  charged  with  Duty  in  the  Years  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1815, 
1826,  and  1833,  the  Rates  of  Duty,  and  'the  Produce  of  the  Duties. 


1814. 

1825. 

1852.                         1 

Rates  of 

1  Rates  of 

Rates  of  1                         1 

No.  of 

Duty  for 

Amount  of 

No.  of 

Duty 

for 

Amount  of 

No.  of 

Duty  for 

Amount  of 

Horses  uwd  for  ridinp  or 

Horses. 

each 

Duty. 

Horses. 

each 

Duty. 

IHorses. 

each 

Duty. 

drawing  carriages,  and 
charged  at  progressive 

Horse. 

Hor:, 

e. 

i 

Horse. 

L.  t. 

d. 

L.       ». 

d. 

L.  t. 

~d. 

L.        t.  d. 

I  Same") 

L.          M.  rf. 

Persons  keeping  1 

161,123 

2  17 

6 

463,228  12 

6 

116,329 

1    8 

9  167,510    g   9 

123,668 

\li2b.S 
do. 

177,772  15   0 

-               2 

31,842 

4  14 

6 

150,453    9 

0 

27,418 

2    7 

3 

64,775    0   fi 

31,07.-, 

73,409  19   3 

12,77415    4 

6 

66,744    3 

0 

10,281 

2  12 

3 

26,859    2    3 

10,-40 

do. 

28,058    5    0 

Z              4 

7,6125  10 

0 

41,S66     0 

0 

5,748 

2  15 

0 

15,807    0   0 

5,815 

do. 

16,073  15   0 

_              5 

3.670l5   U 

6 

20,460    5 

0 

3,190 

2  15 

9 

S,S92     2    6 

3,210 

do. 

8,947  17    6 

—              G 

3,0finl5  16 

0 

17,74S     0 

0 

2,17i! 

2  IS 

0 

6,298  16    0 

2,l,i8 

do. 

6,200    4    0! 

—              7  &  8  - 

3,37215  19 

6 

20,147  14 

0 

2,279 

2  19 

9 

6,808  10    3 

2,204 

do. 

6,084    9    Ol 

—             9 

720|6     1 

6 

4,374    0 

0 

585 

3     0 

9 

1,776  18    9 

532 

do. 

l,fil5  19    Oj 

—             lOtol*? 

2,079  6    7 

0 

13,201   13 

0 

1,486 

3     3 

6 

4.718    1    0 

1,3.54 

do. 

4,298  19    O' 

-              15-16 

746'6    7 

6 

4,755  15 

0 

520 

3     3 

9 

1,657  10   0 

719 

do. 

2,291  It;  31 

_             17 

516    8 

0 

326    8 

0 

34 

3    4 

0 

108  16    0 

61 

do. 

163    4    ol 

—             18 

1(4,6    9 

0 

928  16 

0 

54 

3    4 

6 

174    3   0 

126 

do. 

406    7    0 

—              19 

3S'6  10 

0 

247    0 

0 

133 

3    5 

0 

432    5    0 

76 

do. 

247    0  0 

—  20  &  upwards 
ToUl    - 
Horses  let  to  hire     - 

1,318|6  12 

0 

8,896  16 

0 

1,018 

3     6 

0 

3,359    8   0 

1,142 

do. 

3,768  12   0 

228,579,  - 

813,378  11 

"6 

171,447 

-309,178    2    0 

182,878 

.       .      .  ^  329,839    2    0 

1,4512  17 

6 

4,1S0    5 

"o 

r,n)2 

1    8 

9 

2,446  12   6 

8,073 

do. 

2,979  IS   9 

Racehorses     -        -        - 

5G02  17 

6 

1,610    0 

0 

711 

1    8 

9 

1,022    1    3 

997 

do. 

1,433    3  9 

Other  horses  and  mules : 

Not  wholly  used  in  hus- 

1 

bandry         .        .        - 

177,023  1     1 

0 

185,876    5 

0 

i 

Horses  used  bonA  fide  in 

1 

husbandry,    J  3    hands 

1 

hi;;h  and  alwve    • 

722,863  0  17 

6 

632,505    2 

6 

Do.  for  husbandry  or  other 

purpos'S  of  labour,  un- 
dtr  1  .l  hands 

Horses  belonging  to  small 
formers,     under     aO/. 

35,816  0    3 

0 

5,372    8 

0 

1 

rent,  keeping  not  more 

1 

than  2  horses 

38,010  0    3 

0 

5,701  10 

0 

Horses  used  for  riding  or 

drawing  carriages,  and 
not  exceeding  13  hands 

. 

. 

19,121 

1     1 

0 

20,077    1    0    24,639 

do. 

25,870  19  0 

Horses  rode  by  farming 

bailiirs         -       .       . 

. 

1,251 

I    5 

0 

1,.563  15  0      1,438 

do. 

1,797  10  0 

Do.   by  butchers,  where 

1  only  is  kept        .      - 
Do.    where   '4    are   kept 
solely  for  trade     - 

.    - 

2,089 

1    8 

^1 

4,296  13   9,     3,364 

do. 

4,835  15  0 

. 

. 

. 

. 

1,085 

0  10 

J 

1 
569  12   6,     1,213 

do. 

636  16  6 

Horses  not  chargeable  to 
any    of    tlie   foregoing 

for  the 

2d  horse 

duties,    and    not    ex- 

empted         -         .        - 

.       . 

. 

112,989 

0  10 

6 

59,319    4    6  123,728 

do. 

64,9.17    4    0 

Mules    ... 

Totals    - 

- 

- 

410 

0   10 

' 

215    5   0         348 

do. 

182  14  0 

1 ,204,307 

310,80.-, 

310,678 

Exemptions. —'Bes\iies  the  above  account  of  the  horses  charged  with  duty,  we  have  been  favoured,  by 
the  Stamp  OBice.  with  an  account  of  the  numbers  exempted  from  duty  in  1832.  This  account  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  rehed  on  ;  inasmuch  as  very  many  of  those  whose  horses  are  not  liable  to  the  duties  never 
think  of  making  any  returns.  By  not  attending  to  this  circumsLince,  we  inadvertently,  in  the  former 
edition  of  this  work,  under-rated  the  number  of  horses  engaged  in  certain  departments  of  industry. 

Influence  of  Raitroatis  on  Horses. —  The  statements  now  made,  show  the  dependence  that  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  estimates  occasionally  put  forth  by  some  of  the  promoters  of  railroads  and  steam  carriages. 
These  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  tell  us,  that,  by  superseding  the  employment  of  horses  in  public  convey- 
ances,  and  in  the  regular  carriage  of  goods,  the  adoption  of  their  projects  will  enable  ],0OO,(XX)  horses  to 
be  dispensed  with  ■  and  that,  as  each  horse  consumes  as  much  food  as  8  men,  it  will  at  once  provide  sub- 
sistence  for  8,000,'(X)0  human  beings !  To  dwell  upon  the  absurdity  of  such  a  statement  would  be 
worse  than  useless  ;  nor  should  we  have  thought  of  noticing  it,  but  that  it  has  found  its  way  into  a  reiiort 
of  a  committee  cf  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  though  nil  the  stage  and  mail 
coaches,  and  n/l  the  public  wagons,  vans,  &c.  emplovcd  in  the  empire,  were  supersede<I  by  steam  car. 
riages,  lOfi.OOO  horses  would  not  certainly  be  rendered  superfluous.  The  notion  that  1  horse  consume* 
as  much  as  8  men,  at  least  if  we  suppose  the  men  to  be  reasonably  well  fed,  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve 

The  rates  of  duty  payable  at  present  (1831)  on  horses,  are  the  same  as  those  specified  in  the  above 
Table  for  1825  and  1832.  A  horse  lx>ncifide  kept  and  usually  employed  for  the  purpose  of  husbandry,  oti  a 
farm  of  less  v.-Uue  than  200/.  a  vear,  though  occasionally  used  as  a  riding  horse,  is  exempt  from  the  duty. 
And  husbandrv  horses,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  farms  on  which  they  are  kept,  may  be  rode, 
free  of  duty,  to  and  from  any  place  to  which  a  burden  shaU  have  been  earned  or  brought  back ;  to  procure 
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medical  assistance,  and  to  or  from  markets,  places  of  public  worship,  elections  of  members  of  parliament, 
courts  of  justice,  or  meetings  of  commissioners  of  taxes. 

Brood  mares,  while  kept  for  the  sole  purpose  of  breeding,  are  exempted  from  all  duty. 

Horses  may  be  let  or  lent  for  agricultural  purposes,  without  any  increase  of  duty. 

Mules  employed  in  carrying  ore  and  coaj  are  exempted  from  any  duty.  —  tSee  the  Statutes  in  Chitty'i 
edition  of  Burn's  Justici',  vol.  v.  tit.  Assessed  Taxes.) 

The  facility  with  which  horses  may  be  stolen  has  led  to  the  enactment  of  several  regulations  with  re- 
8|)ect  to  their  sale,  &c.  The  property  ot  a  horse  cannot  be  conveyed  away  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  owner.  Hence,  a  l;orui  Jide  purchaser  gains  no  property  in  a  horse  that  has  been  stolen,  unless  it  be 
bought  in  afair,  or  an  open  market.  It  is  directed  that  the  keeper  of  every  fair  or  market  shall  appoint 
a  certain  open  place  for  the  sale  of  horses,  and  one  or  more  persons  to  take  toll  there,  and  keep  the  place 
from  10  in  the  forenoon  till  sunset.  The  owner's  property  in  the  horse  stolen  is  not  altered  liy  sale  in  a 
legal  fair,  unless  it  be  0])enly  ridden,  led,  walked,  or  kei)t  standing  for  one  hour  at  least,  and  lias  been  re. 
gistered,  for  which  the  buyer  is  to  pay  id.  Sellers  of  horses  in  fairs  or  markets  must  be  known  to  the  toll- 
takers,  or  to  some  other  creditable  person  known  to  them,  who  declares  his  knowledge  of  them,  and  enters 
the  same  in  a  book  kept  by  the  toll-taker  for  the  purpose.  Without  these  formalities,  the  sale  is  void.  The 
owner  of  a  horse  stolen  may,  notwithstanding  its  legal  sale,  redeem  it  on  payment  or  tender  of  the  price 
any  time  within  6  months  of  the  time  of  the  theft.  —  [Burn 's  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Chitty's  ed.  voL  iii. 
p.  i&i.) 

In  order  to  obviate  the  facility  afforded  by  means  of  slaughtering  houses  for  the  disposal  of  stolen  horses, 
it  was  enacted  in  1786  (26  Geo.  3.  c.  71.),  that  all  persons  keeping  places  for  slaughtering  horses,  geldings, 
sheep,  hogs,  or  other  cattle  not  killed  for  butcher's  meat,  shall  obtain  a  licence  from  the  quarter  sessions, 
first  producing  from  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  or  from  the  minister  and  2  substantial  house- 
holders, a  certificate  of  their  fitness  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  and  carrying  on  of  such  business. 
Persons  slaughtering  horses  or  cattle  without  licence  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  whipped  and  im- 
prisoned, or  transported.  Persons  licensed,  are  bound  to  affix  over  the  door  or  gate  of  the  place  w  here 
their  business  is  carried  on,  in  legible  characters,  the  words  "  Licensed  for  slaughtering  Horses,  pursuant 
to  an  Act  passed  in  the  26lh  Year  of  his  Majesty  King  Geo.  III."  The  parishioners  entitled  to  meet  in  vestry 
are  authorised  to  choose  annually,  or  oftener,  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  an  account  and  descrip- 
tion, &c.  of  every  living  horse,  &c.  that  may  be  brought  to  such  slaughtering  houses  to  be  killed,  and  of  every 
dead  horse  that  may  be  brought  to  be  flayed.  Persons  bringing  cattle  are  to  be  asked  an  account  of  them- 
selves, and  if  it  be  not  deemed  satisfactory,  they  may  be  carried  before  a  justice.  This  act  does  not  extend 
to  curriers,  fellraongers,  tanners,  or  persons  killing  aged  or  distempered  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of  using  or 
curing  their  hides  in  their  respective  businesses  ;  but  these,  or  any  other  persons,  who  shall  knowingly  or 
wilfully  kill  any  sound  or  useful  horse,  &c.,  shall  for  every  such  ottence  forfeit  not  more  than  20/.,  and  not 
less  than  10/. 

The  stealing  of  horses  and  other  cattle  is  a  capital  crime,  punishable  by  death.  The  maliciously 
wounding,  maiming,  killing,  &c.  of  horses  and  other  cattle,  is  to  be  punished,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
by  transportation  beyond  seas  for  life,  for  any  term  not  less  than  7  years,  or  by  imprisonment  for  any 
term  not  exceedhig  +  years;  and  if  a  male,  he  may  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately 
whipped,  should  the  court  so  direct.  —  (7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  29.  5  "5- ;  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  30.  ^  ]fi.) 

French  Trade  in  Horses.  —  The  horses  of  France  are  not,  speaking  generally,  nearly  so  handsome,  fleet, 
or  powerful,  as  those  of  England.  Latterly,  however,  the  French  have  been  making  great  etlbrts  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  horses,  and  have,  in  this  view,  been  making  large  importations  from  England  and 
other  countries.  At  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  1827,  the  excess  of  horses  imported  into 
France,  above  those  exported,  amounted  to  about  13,000  a  year.  —  (Bulletin  des  Sciences  Gi^ographiques, 
tom.  xix.  p.  5.)    The  imports  from  England  have,  in  some  late  years,  amounted  to  nearly  2,000  horses. 

HORSE  DEALERS,  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  buy  and  sell  horses. 

Every  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  horse  dealer  is  required  to  keep  a  book,  in  which  he  shall 
enter  an  account  of  the  number  of  the  horses  kept  by  him  for  sale  and  for  use,  specifying  the  duties  to 
which  the  same  are  respectively  liable;  this  book  is  to  be  open,  at  all  reasonable  times,  to  the  insi>ection 
of  the  officers  ;  and  a  true  copy  of  the  same  is  to  be  delivered  quarterly  to  the  assessor  or  assessors  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  party  resides.  Penalty  for  non-compliance,  50/.  —  (43  Geo.  3.  c.  161.)  Horse  dealers 
are  assessed,  if  they  carry  on  their  business  in  the  metropolis,  25/.  j  and  if  elsewhere,  12/.  lOs. 

Account  specifying  the  Number  of  Horse  Dealers  in  Great  Britain,  in  1831 ;  distinguishing  between  those 
in  the  Metropolis  and  the  Country ;  with  the  Rates  of  Duty  on  each  Class,  and  the  Produce  of  the 
Duties.  —  [Papers  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  il  p.  45.) 


Within    the  Cities   of   London  and    West- 
minster,  St.  M.irYlebone,  St.  Pancras,  and            In  an^  other  Part  of  Great  Britain. 
W'ccklj  Bills  of  Mortality.                                | 

Total  Number  of  Horse 

Dealers.                   | 

Number 
assessed. 

Rale  of      1       Amount  of 
Charge.      |           Duty. 

Number 
assessed. 

Rate  of             Amount  of 
Charge.                  Put>. 

Number 
assessed. 

Amount  of 
Duty. 

74                25    0    0 

L.       ,.  d. 
1,S.50    0    0 

9G3 

L.     t.    d. 

12     10    0 

L.         1.    d. 
12,037    10    0 

1      L.        <.    d. 
1,037        1  13.887    10    0 

HUNDRED  WEIGHT,  a  weight  of  112  lbs.  avoirdupois,  generally  written  cwt. 


I.    AND    J. 


JALAP,  OK  JALOP  (Ger.  Jalapp;  Fr.  Jalap;  It.  Sctarappa;  Sp.  Jala  pa),  the  root 
of  a  sort  of  convolvulus,  so  named  from  Xalapa,  in  Mexico,  whence  we  cliiefly  import 
it.  Tlic  root,  when  brought  to  this  country,  is  in  thin  transverse  .slices,  solid,  hard, 
weighty,  of  a  blackish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  internally  of  a  dark  grey,  with  black 
circular  striae.  The  hardest  and  darkest  coloured  is  the  best ;  that  which  is  light, 
spongy,  and  pale  coloured,  .should  be  rejected.  The  odour  of  jalap,  especially  when  in 
powder,  is  very  characteristic.  Its  taste  is  exceedingly  nauseous,  accompanied  by  a 
sweetish  bitterness.  —  (^Lewis's  Mat.  Med.;  Bramle's  Pharmaci/.)  The  entries  of  jalap 
for  home  consumption  amounted,  at  an  average  of  1831  and  1832,  to  47,816  lbs.  a  year. 

JAMAICA  PEPPER.     See  Pimento. 
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JAPANNED  WARES  (Ger.  Japanische  icare ;  Du.  Japansch  lahwerli;  Fr. 
Marchandises  de  Japan),  articles  of  every  description,  such  as  tea-trays,  clock-dials,  can- 
dlesticks, snuff-boxes,  &c.  covered  with  coats  of  japan,  whether  plain,  or  embellished  with 
painting  or  gilding.  Birmingham  is  the  grand  staple  of  this  manufacture,  which  is  there 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Pontypool,  in  3Ionmouthshire,  was  formerly  famous  for 
japanning  ;  but  it  is  at  present  continued  tliere  on  a  very  small  scale  only.  It  is  pro- 
secuted witii  spirit  and  success  at  Bilston  and  Wolverhainpton. 

JASPER  (Ger.  Jaspiss ;  Du.  Jaspis ;  Fr.  Jaspe ;  It.  Diaspro ;  Sp.  Jaspe ;  Rus. 
Jaschma).  This  stone  is  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  many  mountains.  It  oc- 
curs usually  in  large  amorphous  masses,  sometimes  in  round  or  angular  pieces ;  its  frac- 
ture is  conchoidal ;  specific  gravity  from  2  to  2-7.  Its  colours  are  various  :  when  heated 
it  does  not  decrepitate  :  it  is  usually  divided  into  4  species,  denominated  Egyptian  jasper, 
striped  jasper,  porcelain  jasper,  and  common  jasper.  It  is  sometimes  employed  by 
jewelieis  in  the  formation  of  seals. 

JERSEY.     See  Gueensey. 

JET,  OR  PITCH  COAL  (Du.  Git,  Zwarte  harnsteen ;  Fr.  Jais,  Jai/et ;  Ger.  Gagat; 
It.  Gcigata,  Lustrino ;  Lat.  Gagus,  Gagates),  of  a  black  velvet  colour,  occurs  massive, 
in  plates ;  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  branches  of  trees,  but  without  a  regular  woody 
texture.  Internal  lustre  shining,  resinous,  soft ;  rather  brittle  ;  easily  frangible  ;  specific 
gravity  1  •?,.  It  is  used  for  fuel,  and  for  making  vessels  and  snuff-boxes.  In  Prussia  it 
is  called  black  amber,  and  is  cut  into  rosaries  and  necklaces.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
brilliancy,  and  conchoidal  fracture. — (^Thomson's  CUemistry.) 

JETSAM.      See  Flotsam. 

IMPORTATION  and  EXPORTATION,  the  bringing  of  commodities  from 
and  sending  them  to  other  countries.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  being  derived  from  customs  duties,  or  from  duties  on  commodities  imported  from 
abroad ;  and  drawbacks  being  given  on  many,  and  bounties  on  a  few  articles  exported ; 
the  business  of  importation  and  exportation  is  subjected  to  various  regulations,  which 
must  be  carefully  observed  by  those  who  would  avoid  incurring  penalties,  and  subjecting 
their  propertj'  to  confiscation.  The  regulations  refeiTed  to,  have  been  embodied  in  the 
act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  which  is  subjoined. 

General  Regulations. 

No  Goods  to  be  landed  nor  Bulk  broken  before  Report  and  Entry.  —  No  goods  shall  be  \inladcn  from  any 
ship  arriving  from  parts  beyond  the  seas  at  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  tlie  Isle  of 
Man,  nor  shall  bulk  be  broken  alter  the  arrival  of  such  ship  within  4  leagues  of  the  coasts  thereof,  before 
due  report  of  such  ship  and  due  entry  of  such  goods  shall  have  been  made,  and  warrant  granted,  in 
manner  herein. after  directed ;  and  no  goods  shall  be  so  unladen  except  at  such  times  and  places,  and  in 
such  manner,  and  by  such  persons,  and  under  the  care  of  such  officers,  as  is  and  are  herein-atler  di- 
rected ;  and  all  goods  not  duly  reported,  or  which  shall  be  unladen  contrary  hereto,  shall  be  forfeited; 
and  if  bulk  be  broken  contrary  hereto,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/. ;  and  if,  after 
the  arrival  of  any  ship  within  4  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  any 
alteration  be  made  in  the  stowage  of  the  cargo  of  such  ship,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  unlading  of  any  part  of 
such  cargo,  or  if  any  part  be  staved,  destroyed,  or  thrown  overboard,  or  any  package  be  opened,  such  ship 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  broken  bulk  :  provided  always,  that  the  several  articles  herein-after  enumerated 
may  be  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  without  report,  entry,  or  warrant ;  (that  is  to  say,)  diamonds  and 
bullion,  fresh  fish  of  British  taking,  and  imported  in  British  ships,  turbots  and  lobsters  fresh,  however 
taken  or  imported.  —  ^2. 

Manifest. 

All  British  Ships,  and  all  Ships  with  Tobacco,  to  have  Manifests.  —  No  goods  shall  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  in  any  British  ship,  nor  any  tobacco 
in  any  ship,  unless  the  master  shall  have  on  board  a  manifest  of  such  goods  or  of  such  tobacco,  made  out, 
dated,  and  signed  by  him  at  the  place  or  respective  places  where  the  same  or  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  was  or  were  taken  on  board,  and  authenticated  in  the  manner  herein-after  provided ;  and  every 
such  manifest  shall  set  forth  the  name  and  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  the  name  of  the  master  and  of  the 
place  to  which  the  ship  belongs,  and  of  the  place  or  places  where  the  goods  were  taken  on  board  re- 
spectively, and  of  the  place  or  places  for  which  they  are  destined  respectively,  and  shall  contain  a  particular 
account  and  description  of  all  the  packages  on  board,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  thereon,  and  the  sorl.s 
of  goods  and  different  kinds  of  each  sort  contained  therein,  to  the  best  of  the  master's  knowledge,  and  of 
the  particulars  of  such  goods  as  are  stowed  loose,  and  the  namesof  the  respectiveshippers  and  consignees, 
as  far  as  the  same  can  be  known  to  the  master  ;  and  to  such  particular  account  shall  be  subjoined  a  general 
account  or  recapitulation  of  the  total  number  of  the  packages  of  each  sort,  describing  the  same  by  their 
usual  names,  or  by  such  descriptions  as  the  same  can  best  be  known  by,  and  the  diderent  goods  therein, 
and  also  the  total  quantities  of  the  different  goods  stowed  loose:  provided  alway:,  that  every  manifest 
for  tob.icco  shall  be  a  separate  manifest  distinct  from  any  manifest  for  any  other  goods,  and  shall,  without 
fail,  contain  the  particular  weight  of  tobacco  in  each  hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case,  with  the  tare  of  the 
same ;  and  if  such  tobacco  be  the  produce  of  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  .Seignior,  then  the  number  of  the 
parcels  or  bundles  within  any  such  hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case  shall  be  stated  in  such  manifest.  —  i  3. 

To  be  produced  to  Officers  in  Colonics,  SjC.  —  Before  any  ship  shall  be  cleared  out  or  depart  from  any 
place  in  any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  or  from  any  place  in  China,  with  any  goo<ls  for  the  United 
Kingdom  or  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  produce  the  manifest  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  of  the  customs,  or  other  proper  officer,  who  shall  certify  upon  the  same  the  date  of  the  pro- 
duction  thereof  to  him  :  provided  always,  that  in  all  places  within  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Kast 
India  Company  the  servant  of  the  said  Company  by  whom  the  last  dispatches  of  such  ship  shall  be 
delivered  shall  be  the  proper  officer  to  authenticate  the  manifest  as  aforesaid  ;  and  in  all  places  in  Chuia 
the  chief  supercargo  of  the  said  Companv  shall  be  the  proper  officer  for  such  purpose.  —  f  4. 

To  be  produced  to  Consuls.  —  Before  tlie  depa  rture  of  any  ship  from  any  place  beyond  the  seas  not  under 
the  British  dominions,  where  any  tobacco  has  been  taken  on  board  such  shi|)  for  the  United  Kingdom  or 
for  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  produce  the  manifest  of  such  tobacco  to  the  British 
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consul  or  other  chief  British  officer,  if  there  be  any  such  resident  at  or  near  such  place ;'  and  such  consul 
or  other  otticer  shall  certify  u))on  the  same  the  date  of  the  protluction  thereof  to  him.  —  ^5. 

Jf  xuinting.  Master  to  forfeit  UML  —  If  any  goods  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  or  into  the 
Isle  of  Man,  in  any  British  ship,  or  any  tobacco  in  any  ship,  without  such  manifest,  or  if  any  goods  con- 
tained in  such  manifest  be  not  on  board,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  —  ^6. 

Manifest  to  be  produced  U'itliin  4  Leagues.  —  The  master  of  every  ship  required  to  have  a  manifest  on 
board  siiall  produce  such  manifest  to  any  officer  of  the  customs  who  shall  come  on  board  his  ship  after  her 
ait'val  within  4  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  who 
shall  demand  the  same,  for  his  inspection  ;  and  such  master  shall  also  deliver  to  any  such  officer  who  sliall 
be  the  first  to  demand  it,  a  true  copy  of  such  manifest  signed  by  the  master ;  and  shall  also  deliver  another 
copy  ;o  any  other  officer  of  the  customs  who  shall  be  the  first  to  demand  the  same  within  the  limits  of 
the  port  to  which  such  ship  is  bound  ;  and  thereupon  such  officers  respectively  shall  notify  on  such  mani- 
fest and  on  such  copies  the  date  of  the  production  of  such  manifest  and  of  the  receipt  of  such  copies,  and 
shall  transmit  such  copies  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  to  which  such  vessel  is  first  bound, 
and  shall  return  such  manifest  to  the  master :  and  if  such  master  shall  not  in  any  case  produce  such 
manifest,  or  deliver  such  copy,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum^of  100/.  —  ^7. 

Report. 

Master,  within  24  Hours,  and  before  breaking  Bulk,  shall  report.  — The  master  of  every  ship  arriving 
from  parts  beyond  the  seas  at  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  whetlier  laden  or 
in  balhist,  shall,  within  24  hours  after  such  arrival,  and  before  bulk  be  broken,  make  due  report  of  such 
ship,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  to  the  truth  of  the  same,  before  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller of  such  port;  and  such  report  shall  contain  an  account  of  the  particular  marks,  numbers,  and 
contents  of  all  the  diOcrent  packages  or  parcels  of  the  gootls  on  board  such  shij),  and  the  particulars  of 
such  goods  as  are  stowed  loose,  to  tlie  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  of  the  place  or  places  where  such  goods 
were  respectively  taken  on  board,  and  of  the  burden  of  such  ship,  and  of  the  country  where  such  ship 
was  built,  or,  if  British,  of  the  port  of  registry,  and  of  the  country  of  the  people  to  whom  such  ship  be- 
longs, and  of  the  name  and  country  of  the  person  who  was  master  during  the  voyage,  and  of  the  number 
of  the  people  by  whom  such  ship  was  navigated,  stating  how  many  are  subjects  of  the  country  to  whicli 
such  ship  belongs,  and  how  many  are  of  some  other  country  ;  and  in  such  report  it  shall  be  further  de- 
clared, whether  and  in  what  cases  such  ship  has  broken  bulk  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  and  what  part 
of  the  cargo,  if  any,  is  intended  for  importation  at  such  port,  and  what  part,  if  any,  is  intended  for  im- 
portation at  another  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  at  another  port  in  the  Isle  of  Man  respectively, 
and  what  part,  if  any,  is  prohibited  to  be  imported,  except  to  be  warehoused  for  exportation  only,  and 
what  part,  if  any,  is  intended  for  exportation  in  such  ship  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  what  surplus 
stores  or  stock  remain  on  board  such  ship,  and,  if  a  British  ship;  what  foreign-made  sails  or  cordage,  not 
being  standing  or  running  rigging,  are  in  use  on  board  such  ship;  and  the  master  of  any  ship,  who  shall 
fail  to  make  such  report,  or  who  shall  make  a  false  report,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  —  ^8. 

Masters  of  J'essels  coming  from  Africa  to  report  how  many  Xatives  they  have  on  board.  —  The  master 
of  every  vessel  coming  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  having  taken  on  board  at  any  place  in  Africa  any 
person  or  persons  being  or  appearing  to  be  natives  of  Africa,  shall,  in  addition  to  all  other  matters,  state, 
in  the  report  of  his  vessel,  how  many  such  persons  have  been  taken  on  board  by  him  in  Africa  ;  and  any  such 
master  failing  herein  shall  forfeit  the  sura  of  100/.  :  provided  also,  that  the  master  or  owner  or  owners  of 
such  vessel,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  at  the  time  of  making  such  report,  be  required  to  enter  into  bond  to 
his  Majesty  in  the  sum  of  100/.,  conditioned  to  keep  harmless  any  parish,  or  any  extra-parochial  or  other 
place  maintaining  its  own  poor,  against  any  expense  which  such  parish  or  other  place  may  be  put  to  in 
supporting  any  such  person  during  their  stay  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  any  such  master,  owner  or 
owners  refusing  or  neglecting  to  enter  into  such  bond  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  200/.  —  \  9. 

Packages  reported  "Contents  unknown,"  may  be  opened  and  examined. —  If  the  contents  of  any 
package  so  intended  as  aforesaid  for  exportation  in  the  same  ship  to  parts  beyond  the  seas  shall  be  re- 
ported by  the  master  as  being  unknown  to  him,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  open 
and  examine  such  package  on  board,  or  to  bring  the  same  to  the  king's  warehouse  for  that  purpose ;  and 
if  there  be  found  in  such  package  any  goods  which  may  not  be  entered  for  home  use,  such  goods  shall  be 
forfeited ;  or  if  the  gooils  be  such  as  may  be  entered  for  home  use,  the  same  shall  be  chargeable  with  the 
duties  of  importation ;  unless  in  either  case  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  in  consideration 
of  the  sort  or  quality  of  such  goods,  or  the  small  rate  of  duty  payable  thereon,  shall  see  fit  to  deliver  the 
same  for  exportation.  —  \  10. 

Master  to  deliver  Manifest,  4-c.  —  The  master  of  every  ship  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  such  report, 
deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  the  manifest  of  the  cargo  of  such  ship,  where  a  manifest  is  required, 
and,  if  required  by  the  collector  or  comptroller,  shall  produce  to  him  any  bill  or  bills  of  lading,  or  a  true 
copy  thereof,  for  any  and  every  part  of  the  cargo  laden  on  board  ;  and  shall  answer  all  such  questions 
relating  to  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  crew  and  voyage,  as  shall  be  put  to  him  by  such  collector  or  comp- 
troller ;  and  in  case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  produce  such  manifest,  or  to  answer  such  questions,  or  to 
answer  them  truly,  or  to  produce  such  bill  of  ladinir  or  copy,  or  if  such  manifest,  or  bill  of  lading,  or  copy, 
shall  bo  false,  or  if  any  bill  of  lading  be  uttered  by' any  master,  and  the  goo<ls  expressed  therein  shall  not 
have  been  bomifide  shipped  on  board  such  ship,  or  if  any  bill  of  lading  uttered  or  produceil  by  any  master 
shall  not  have  been  signed  by  him,  or  any  such  copy  shall  not  have  been  received  or  made  by  him  pre- 
viously to  his  leaving  the  place  where  the  goods  expressed  in  such  bill  of  lading  or  copy  were  shippal, 
then  and  in  every  such  case  such  master  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  —  ^  11. 

JParl  of  Cargo  reported  for  another  Port.  —  If  any  part  of  the  cargo  of  any  ship  for  which  a  manifest 
is  required  be  reported  for  importation  at  some  other  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  at  some  other 
port  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  at  which  some  part  of  the  cargo  has 
lx;en  delivered  shall  notify  such  delivery  on  the  manifest,  and  return  the  same  to  the  master  of  such 
ship.  — 5  12. 

Sfiip  to  come  quickly  to  Place  of  unlading,  SjC.  —  Every  ship  shall  come  as  quickly  up  to  the  proi)er  place 
of  mooring  or  unlading  as  the  nature  of  the  port  will  admit,  and  without  touching  at  any  other  place; 
and  in  proceeding  to  such  place  shall  bring  to  at  stations  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  for 
the  boarding  of  ships  by  the  officers  of  the  customs;  and  after  arrival  at  such  place  of  mooring  or  un- 
lading such  ship  shall  not  remove  from  such  place  except  directly  to  some  other  proper  place,  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  on  penalty  of  100/.,  to  be  paid  by  the  master  of  such 
ship :  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs  to  appoint  places  to  bo 
the  proper  places  for  the  mooring  or  unlading  of  ships  importing  tobacco,  and  where  such  ships  only  shall 
be  moored  or  imladen  ;  and  in  case  the  place  so  ajipointed  for  the  unlading  of  such  ships  shall  not  bo 
within  some  dock  surrounded  with  walls,  if  any  such  ship  after  having  been  discharged  shall  remain  at 
such  place,  or  if  any  ship  not  importing  tobacco  shall  be  moored  at  such  place,  the  master  shall  in  either 
case  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  20/.  —  \  13. 

Ufjicers  to  board  Ships.  — It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs  to  board  any  shin 
arriving  at  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  freely  to  stay  on  board  until  all 
the  goods  laden  therein  shall  have  been  duly  delivered  from  the  same  ;  and  such  officers  shall  have  free 
access  to  every  part  of  the  ship,  with  power  to  fasten  down  hatchways,  anil  to  mark  any  goods  before 
landing,  and  to  lock  up,  seal,  mark,  or  otherwise  secure  any  goods  on  board  such  ship;  and  if  any  place, 
or  any  bos  or  chest,  be  locked,  and  the  keys  be  w  ilhhcM,  such  olficers,  if  they  be  of  a  degree  suiierior  ta 
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tidcsmen  or  watermen,  may  open  any  such  place,  box,  or  chest  in  the  best  manner  in  their  power;  and 
if  thi-y  be  tidcsmen  or  watermen,  or  only  of  that  degree,  they  shall  send  for  their  superior  otticer,  who 
may  open  or  cause  to  be  oijcned  any  such  place,  box,  or  chest  in  the  best  manner  in  his  power;  and  il  any 
go()ds  be  I'ound  concealed  on  board  any  such  ship,  they  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  the  otticers  shall  place 
any  lock,  mark,  or  seal  upon  any  goods  on  board,  and  such  lock,  mark,  or  seal  be  wilfully  opened,  altered, 
or  broken  before  due  delivery  of  such  goods,  or  if  any  of  such  goods  be  secretly  conveyed  away,  or  if  the 
hatchways,  after  having  been  fastened  down  by  the  officer,  be  opened,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  for. 
feit  the  sum  of  1U( V.  —  5  1-4. 

Ndtiuna/  S/iips,  British  or  Foreign,  having  Goods  on  boarri.  Person  in  charge  to  deliver  an  Account,  01 
forfeit  lUU/.  —  If  any  ship  (having  commission  from  his  Majesty,  or  from  any  foreign  prince  or  state)  ar- 
riving as  aforesaid  at  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man  shall  have  on  board  any 
goods  laden  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  the  captain,  master,  purser,  or  other  person  having  the  charge  Of 
such  ship  or  of  such  goods  for  that  voyage  shall,  before  any  part  of  such  goods  be  taken  out  of  such  ship, 
or  when  called  upon  so  to  do  by  any  otticer  of  the  customs,  deliver  an  account  in  writing  under  his  hand, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  every  package  or  parcel  of  such  goods,  and  of 
the  marks  and  numbers  thereon,  and  of  the  names  of  the  respective  shippers  and  consignees  of  the  same, 
and  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  at  the  foot  of  such  account,  declaring  to  the  truth  thereof, 
and  shall  also  truly  answer  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  such  questions  concerning  such  goods  as  shall 
be  required  of  him  ;  and  on  failure  thereof  such  captain,  master,  purser,  or  other  person  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  1(XJ/. ;  and  all  such  ships  shall  be  liable  to  such  searches  as  merchant  ships  are  liable  to  ;  and  the 
officers  of  the  customs  may  freely  enter  and  go  on  board  all  such  ships,  and  bring  from  thence  on  shore 
into  the  king's  warehouse  any  goods  found  on  board  any  such  ship  as  aforesaid;  subject  nevertheless  to 
such  regulations  in  respect  of  ships  of  war  belonging  to  his  Majesty  as  shall  Irom  time  to  time  be  directed 
in  that  respect  by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  —  K  \5. 

Master  to  deliver  List  of  Cretr  of  Ships  from  West  Indies.  —  The  master  of  every  British  ship  arriving 
at  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  her  return  from  any  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  shall, 
within  10  days  of  such  arrival,  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  list,  containing  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  the  crew  which  was  on  board  at  the  time  of  clearing  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  crew  on  board  at  the  time  of  arrival  in  any  of  the  said  possessions,  and  of  every  seaman  who  has  de- 
serted or  (iied  during  the  voyage,  and  also  the  amount  of  wages  due  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  each  sea- 
man so  dying,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  at  the  foot  of  such  list,  declaring  to  the  truth 
thereof;  and  every  master  omitting  so  to  do  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  50/. ;  and  such  list  shall  be  kept  by 
the  collector  for  the  inspection  of  all  persons  interestfd  therein.  —  ^  16. 

EXTRT. 

After  14  Days,  Officer  mat/  land  Goods  not  entered,  IfC.  —  Every  importer  of  any  goods  shall,  within  14 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  importing  the  same,  make  perfect  entry  inwards  of  such  goods,  or  entry 
by  bill  of  sight,  in  manner  herein-after  provided,  and  shall  within  such  time  land  the  same  ;  and  in  default 
of  such  entry  and  landing  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  otticers  of  the  customs  to  convey  such  goods  to  the 
king's  warehouse;  and  whenever  the  cargo  of  any  ship  shall  have  been  discharged,  with  the  exception 
only  of  a  small  quantity  of  goods.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  convey  such  remaining 
goods,  and  at  any  tune  to  convey  any  small  packages  or  parcels  of  goods,  to  the  king's  warehouse,  although 
such  H  days  shall  not  have  expired,  there  to  be  kept  waiting  the  due  entry  thereof  during  the  remainder 
of  such  H  days ;  and  if  the  duties  due  upon  any  goods  so  conveyed  to  the  king's  warehouse  shall  not  be 
paid  within  .5  months  after  such  14  days  shall  have  expired,  together  with  all  charges  of  removal  and 
warehouse  rent,  the  same  shall  be  sold,  and  the  produce  thereof  shall  be  applied,  first  to  the  payment  of 
freight  and  charges,  next  of  duties,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  goods. 
-%  17. 

Bill  of  Entry  to  be  delivered.  —  The  person  entering  any  goods  inwards  (whether  for  payment  of  duty, 
or  to  he  warehoused  upon  the  first  perfect  entry  thereof,  or  for  payment  of  duty  upon  the  taking  out  of 
the  warehouse,  or  whether  such  goods  be  free  of  duty,)  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  bill 
of  the  entry  of  such  goods,  fairly  written  in  words  at  length,  expressing  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  of  the 
master  of  the  ship  in  which  the  goods  were  imported,  and  of  the  place  from  whence  they  were  brought, 
and  the  description  and  situation  of  the  warehouse,  if  they  are  to  be  warehoused,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  in  who.se  name  the  goods  are  to  be  entered,  and  the  quantity  and  description  of  the  goods,  and  the 
number  and  denomination  or  description  of  the  respective  packages  containing  the  goods,  and  in  the 
margin  of  such  bill  shall  delineate  the  respective  marks  antl  numbers  of  such  packages,  and  shall  pay 
down  any  duties  which  maybe  payable  upon  the  goods  mentioned  in  such  entry  ;  and  such  pe'son  shall 
also  deliver  at  the  same  time  2  or  more  duplicates,  as  the  case  may  require,  of  such  bill,  in  which  all  sums 
and  numbers  maybe  expressed  in  figures,  and  the  particulars  to  be  contained  in  such  bill  shall  be  written 
and  arranged  in  such  form  and  manner,  and  the  number  of  such  duplicates  shall  be  such  as  the  collector 
and  comptroller  shall  require;  and  such  bill  being  duly  signed  by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  and 
transmitted  to  the  landing  waiter,  shall  be  the  warrant  to' him  for  the  landing  or  delivering  of  such  goods. 
—  k  18. 

Vnautkorised  Persons  not  permitted  to  make  Entries.  —  Every  person  who  sliall  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  any  such  entry  inwards  of  any  goods,  not  being  duly  authorised  thereto  by  the  i>roprietor  or  con- 
signee of  such  goods,  shall  for  every  such  oHence  forfeit  the  sum  of  lUO/.  :  provided  always,  that  no  such 
penalty  shall  extend  or  be  deemed  to  extend  to  any  person  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  several  dock 
companies  or  other  corporate  bodies  authorised  by  law  to  pass  entries   —  \  19. 

}\'ol  valid  unless  agreeing  with  Manifest,  Iteport,  and  other  Documents.  —  No  entry  nor  any  warrant 
for  the  landing  of  any  goods,  or  for  the  taking  of  any  goods  out  of  any  warehouse,  shall  be  deemed  valid, 
unless  the  particulars  of  the  goods  and  packages  in  such  entry  shall  correspond  with  the  particulars  o( 
the  goods  and  packages,  purporting  to  be  the  same,  in  the  report  of  the  ship,  and  in  the  manifest,  wnere 
a  manifest  is  required,  and  in  Ihe  certificate  or  other  document,  where  any  is  required,  by  which  the  im- 
portation or  entry  of  such  goods  is  authorised,  nor  unless  the  goods  shall  have  'jeen  praperly  described  in 
such  entry  by  the  denominations  and  with  the  characters  and  circumstances  accoraing  to  which  such 
goo<ls  are  charged  with  duty  or  maybe  imported,  cither  to  be  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  Ijc 
warehoused  for  exportation  o'nlv ;  anil  any  g(;ods  taken  or  delivered  out  of  any  shiji,  or  out  of  any  ware, 
house,  or  for  the  delivery  ofw'hich,  or  for  anyordcr  for  the  defnery  of  which,  from  any  warehouse, 
demand  shall  have  been  made,  not  having  been  duly  entered,  shall  be  forfeited.  —  \  i'O. 

Goods  hij  Number,  Measure,  or  Weight,  ^c.  —  If  the  goods  in  such  entry  be  charged  to  pay  duty  ac- 
cording to  the  number,  m.easure,  or  weight  thereof,  such  iiumber,  measure,  or  weight  shall  he  stated  in 
the  euFry  ;  and  if  the  goods  in  such  entry  be  charged  to  pay  duty  according  to  the  value  thereof,  such 
value  shall  be  stated  in  the  entry,  and  shall  be  affirmed  by  the  declaration  of  the  importer  or  his  known 
agent,  written  upon  the  entry,  and  attested  by  his  signature  ;  and  if  the  goods  in  such  entry  be  chargeable 
at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  customs,  either  according  to  the  number,  measure,  or  weight  thereof,  or 
according  to  the  value  thereof,  then  as  well  such  number,  measure,  or  weight,  as  also  such  value,  shall 
be  in  like  manner  stated  in  the  entry,  and  attested  ;  and  if  any  person  make  such  declaration,  not  being 
the  imiMjrter  or  proprietor  of  such  goods,  nor  his  agent  duly  authorised  by  him,  such  person  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  KA)/.  ;  and  such  declaration  shall  be  made  in  manner  and  form  following,  and  shall  be  binding 
UDon  the  person  by  or  in  behalf  of  whom  the  same  shall  be  made;  (that  is  to  say,) 
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"'^"^ Witness  my  hand  the ""J  ,<  ^  ^  ..  _  ^  jt. 

aoo.. «,...../«..,  0^--  T''v:?rc;;7raVnrt'^\re^u:eiXo'lhe'^^^^^^       i!^^p^if.^^ 

customs  that  such  ro.kIs  arc  "otJ^l<;<^d  •'i^,^^  . '"^fhin  5  .lavs  from  the  la.iding  thereof  it  it  he  in  the  ports 
otficers  to  detain  and  secure  such  ?""5f'X\4'\^'Viany  other  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  il  in  any 
of  London,  Leith,  or  Dubhn,  or  ^"'  '"  '  ^^V^JV^'  ^^  e  of  the  Crown  ;  and  if  a  diflerent  rate  of  duty  shall 
port  in  the  Isle  of  Man.)  to  take  such  f«"f;  "'^^♦^'^„^"tf,e  same  shall  be  described  in  the  entry  to  he  above 
be  charged  upon  any  goods  ='«''!^^^'''g  ^f, '^^'^.^f  u^h  poods  shall  be  valued  in  the  entry  so  as  to  be  liable 
or  to  he  below  any  P«'-»"^"''"\P"'^f,  °y  fZ'ar  o  the  officers  of  the  customs  that  such  goods,  by  reason  ol 
to  the  lower  rate  of  duty,  aj'-l.^Sti  the  hLherrarof  duty,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  oft.cers  in  like 
their  real  value,  are  properly  liable  ^^'''^  '  f.^-^.^nd  the  commissioners  of  his  Majes  y's  customs 
manner  to  take  such  goods  for  the  "^^  of      0  t^o«  n  ^^  valuation,  together  with  an  addition  of  10/ 

shall  thereupon  in  any  of  such  cases  cause  »  f  ^'^°^"h";,„rv,  to  be  paid  to  the  importer  or  proprietor  of 
per  cent,  thereon,  and  also  the  duties  P'^"^  "I'""  ^ajl  dispose  of  such  goods  for  the  benedt  ot  the  Crown  ; 
Lch  goods  in  full  satisfaction  ^r^ 'h^^^«"^/j  the  s""^  ^^  ?«'''  ^'"^  =*"  '^^'^'''  incurred  by  the  Crown,  one 
and  if  the  produce  of  such  sale  ^'.'all  exceed  the  sums      i  had  detained  and  taken  the  goods;  and 

moiety  of  the  overplus  ^h^llheguxn  to  the  officer  or  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  collector  of  the  cus- 

the  money  retained  for  the  he7«^'<^f*l!'l,V'°"a"d  carried  to  account  as  duties  of  cu.stoms.  _  !;  22. 
toms,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  co"iPt'°"f^Yueot  goods  imported  by  the  East  lnd.aComi>any  sha  1  oe 
East  India  Company  to  sell  ^^^'^f/T-.^he  same  shall  have  been  soM  by  auciion  at  the  public  sales  ot  the 
ascertained  by  the  gross  price  ^t  which  tl^^e  same  sn«  '  "  ,  ^^         to  sale  and  cause   o  be  sold  all 

said  Company ;  and  that  the  said  Co»n«n5  sl'aU  l:uri>  ai  .  .^  l  ^,.  y;^  auction  111  the  city  of 
such  goods  so  charged  to  pay  duty  '»C'^°^'''"g  \°u„"  7",^^  "LiH  give  due  notice  at  the  Custom-house  in 
London,  within  3  years  from  the  /"^^  f ''^  ,  ^'^ales  of  the  me  fnd  nl.ce  thereof.  -  \  23 
London  to  the  officers  appointed  to  attend  such  ^a  es  »'  '  .  ,  J  ^^  ^.^  agent  after  full  conference 
Bill  ^f  Sight  if  Goods  be  "0' *-"«'';f -j;  j''n  "Xllei  that  he  cannot  fcr  want  of  full  information  m;,k« 
with  him,  ^^>a»  declare  before  the  collects  or  compt.  one   t   ^^^^^^^.^^  ^  declaration  to  the  truth  thereof,  it 

a  full  or  perfect  entry  of  such  go°'l^' ^  "  ,.'*,^i'''  to  receive  an  entry  bv  bill  of  sight  for  the  packages  or  jmr- 
shall  be  lawful  for  thecoUector  and  com  tK^er  to  rece.v  .  ^  .varrant  thereupon,  m  order 

eels  of  such  goods  by  the  bes   'Rescript  on  whth  c^^^^^^  eKamined  by  such  importer,  >>' Pre^'nee 

that  the  same  may  be  provisionally  landed,  and  m^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^^^^^^  ^^^     importer  sha  1 

of  the  proper  officers;  and  within  o  da  s  after  any  S"™'^  3„  ^„,-,e,  ^.h;,,,  shall  be  due  and  payable 

make  a  full  or  perfect  entry  •''^'"'^"V  1  ife  fame  according  to  the  purport  of  the  full  or  perfect  entry 
upon  such  goods,  or  shall  duly  ^^"'I'^P^^Ve  sev eTal^arts  ^^^  thereof!  provided  always,  that  it  when 
or  entries  so  made  for  such  goods,  or  f°V^e^^'f ^'Pi^provisionallv  lan.lcd  as  aforesaid  by  bill  of  sight, 
full  or  perfect  entry  be  at  any  time  «='<J<=  f°5,?"J,;fo?e  rcquii^d  for 'the  due  landing  of  goods  such  goods 
such  entry  shall  not  be  made  m  "^'^-.f '  hertnnaiefore  rcq  me  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^   ^^.^^^  ^^  ,,^^  ,,^^  '^'ku 'w- 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  goods  landed  without  ^"^^  '7,^"!,,;  hale  been  deposited  upon  any  entry  by  bill  0 
accordingly  :  provided  also,  that  ?f.  ='ryj"'",,f  ™'^,d'^lo  b'  '-^^^^  ""  'he  goo.ls  intended  therein,  it  shall 
sight,  on  account  of  the  duties  which  may  he  f-  und  t^  ue  1  ;i>  ,      ,,anant  for  landing  the  same,  any 

be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  "'^'"'T^."^.'^';;"' 'erf   lie  sum  so  deposited.  _  5  24. 

<)uantity  of  goods  the  duty  on  which  shall  ""  ,'%';^.^^,r„fyerfeet  ent  y  within  such  3  days,  such  goods  shall 
^  Goods  to  he  token  to  King's  »  "'■5;''°/"'-- ^J,"  t  of  he  c  stoms  ;  and  if  the  importer  shall  not,  within  1 
betaken  to  the  king's  warehouse  hy  the  ofhiers  of    he  ci  si         ,  _^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  tbereon   or  on 

month  after  such  landing,  make  Pe'-f'^'=tf"tr>  or  entries  o,fc  ^^^^^^^^  ^_^^  ^^.  ,,„^,.,,ouse  rent,  such 
such  parts  as  can  be  entered  for  h.°m^"*f> '."8'^  'V"^ 'exportaUon,  if  they  be  su.h  as  cannot  be  entered 
goods  shall  be  sold  for  payment  of  such  '\"''^,\\^[/°h7rges "a  id  fbr  the-payment  of  such  charges;  and 
for  home  use,  or  shall  not  be  worth  the  ^utie   and  charge    )  a  _i    ._^. 

the  overplus,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  .mi^>teyrj>roif^^^^^^^^^  ,.^^  „,^  P^,,  i„aia  Company,  with. 

East  India  Company  viaij  enter  by  ^  "%-f'f„tJl^.  i,i,i  of  sight,  to  be  landed  and  secured  in  such 
out  making  the  proof  here.n.before  '•^?tured,  to  e>^er  b>  t  t.     ,  imported  by  them    and 

manner  as  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty  ^„  ^"fX's'^'  ,l,i„^he  hmits  of  the  charter  of  the  sau)  Com. 
also  any  goods  imported  by  any  other  1'^"""  ^^""^.P'^^to^aise  perfect  entry  to  be  made  of  such  goods 
panv,  with  the  consent  of  such  person,  "P°"^°"^'V,°"  „of  e  her  to  warehouse  the  san.e  or  to  pay  the 
within  3  months  from  the  date  ot  the  '";P''yt^'°"''^S  after  mentis  ;  «that  is  to  sav,)  if  .^uch  goods, 
duties  thereon  within  the  times  and  .11  the  "lan   er  here m-alt^^^^^^^^^^  ,_^  ^  ^^^^,^^^1^^  ,  ,,^^      ,^    ^ 

be  charge<l  to  nay  duty  according  to  the  value     hen  t"  Pa      "cn  ou  ^.^asure,  or  weight  thereof, 

the  goods;  anhf  such  goods  be  charged   o  pay  duty  a  c^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^.  „,  1,,^  importation  of 

then  to  pay  one  moiety  of  such  ^"t.e*  w'thin  6     aknria^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  .  ^^^^  ^^^.,^  _.,,all  be 

such  goods,  and  the  other  moiety  within  li  '^'^'"'"  ''';"•  ,,^,5  of  his  Maje.tys  customs  sliall  require, 
securld  in  such  ..laces  and  in  such  manner  as  he  «— i'^'  '  ',^^^,4  shall  have  been  duly  pai.l,  or  until 
until  the  same  sfiall  have  been  duly  en  ered,  'i."^,''^P^';"  U3;\t  sh-.n  be  lawful  for  any  other  person  who 
the  same  shall  have  been  duly  exported  :  P'-^.^'-'^^'l"';'  •  ]"?  „  ts  i  o  the  port  of  London  in  like  manner 
shall  have  imported  any  goods  from  places  within  the  aid  ''m't;  '  g^,.;^.,,  ^..^.^ity  by  bond,  to  the  satis- 
to  enter  such  'goods  by  bill  of  sight  '" '"^  "W"  "^^'^„^^,"Cth  th  a-^  "^e  required  of  the  >a,d 

^crptv^r  ::^^^X^''r^^^^  SVor;;.any  may  be  secured  in  manner  before  men. 
tioned.  — ^26,  ^     .      /-     j  .    i^c^r^       in  default  of  perfect  entry  within  Smonths  as  afoie- 

In  de/avlt  of  Payment  of  nut, es  Goods  to  bM-^^^^  ._^  ^\^^  ^.,,,,,^^  lu-rcin-belore  respecl.vely 

said,  or  of  due  entry  and  payment  of  duty  within  tneues  customs  to  cause  any  such  goods  in 

required,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  h""^'- J",  ">,.^^  „,o  p.^ymcnt  of  such  duties  (or  or 
respect  of  which  such  default  shall  have  heen  made  to^«=^o^'   wr  1    >    ^^^  ^  „f  3,,  ^.,,„,p,,  ,„. 

exportation,  if  they  be  such  as  cant-ot  be  entereci  for  liome^u^^^^^^^  ^^^^jl  >^  ^^  j,,^  proprietor 

curred  by  the  Crown  in  respect  of  such  goods  ;  and  tnc  overplus,  j, 


thereof  —  ^  27. 

Goods 
been 
cealed 

goods  anil  oiiier  imiigs  *ts  ^n^  r"»  • — o'".\  * ,        .  t,o 
in  such  package  or  parcel,  shall  be  forfeited.— j  -» 


,  or  parcel,  '^hall  be  forfe  ted  -    -8.  _  The  East  India  Company  shall  j.ay  into  the 

.......  .„.,.,.  Company  to  pay  Ih'ties  ''/''^f"'^^;?^";^  of  money  due  from  the  said  Company  on  account 

hands  of  the  receiver-general  of  the  ct)stom,s  e^  erv  suin  of  in™^y  ^^^     ^^.l  ,[,,,  said  receiver, 

of  the  duties  of  customs  at  the  respective  t""<-'*,^;'5"u'*'£,onv^s  so  naid  on  the  account  of  the  collector 
general  shall  give  to  the  ^aid  Company  a  receipt  for^^^^^^^  s  °aU  here  ceivcri  by  him  as  cash.  _  ^  2H. 

:^;^  ^^'^^^^'Jfsl^^^^^tX:^^}^:^^  .«  the  damage.so  rceeiveU,  prcvidca 
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proof  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  or  of  any  officers  of  cus- 
toms acting  tlierein  under  their  directions,  that  such  damage  was  received  after  the  goods  were  sliipped 
abroad  in  tlic  ship  importing  tlie  same,  and  before  they  were  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  pro- 
Tided  claim  to  such  abatement  of  duties  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  lirst  examination  of  such  goods 

§  30. 

Officers  to  examine  Damage,  and  state  Proportion,  or  choose  two  Merchants.  —  The  officers  of  the  cus. 
toms  shall  thereupon  examine  such^oods  with  reference  to  such  damage,  and  may  state  the  proportion 
of  damage  which,  in  their  opinion,  such  goods  have  so  received,  and  may  make  a  proportionate  abate- 
ment of  duties;  but  if  the  officers  of  customs  be  incompetent  to  estimate  such  damage,  or  if  the  importer 
be  not  satisfied  with  the  abatement  made  by  them,  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  choose  two  iiidiUcrent 
merchants  experienced  in  the  nature  and  value  of  such  goods,  who  shall  examine  the  same,  and  shall 
make  and  subscribe  a  declaration,  stating  in  what  proportion,  according  to  their  judgment,  sucli  goods 
are  lessened  in  their  value  by  reason  of  such  damage,  and  thereupon  the  olticers  of  customs  may  make  an 
abatement  of  the  duties  according  to  the  proportion  of  damage  so  declared  by  such  merchants.  —  §  31. 

No  Abatement  for  certain  Goods.  —  No  abatement  of  duties  shall  be  made  on  account  of  any  damage 
received  by  any  of  the  sorts  of  goods  herein-after  enumerated;  (that  is  to  say,)  cocoa,  cofl'ce,  oranges, 
pepper,  currants,  raisins,  figs,  tobacco,  lemons,  and  wine.  —  \  32. 

Returned  Goods.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  to  re-import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  anyplace,  in  a  ship 
of  any  country,  any  goods  (except  as  herein-after  excepted)  which  shall  have  been  legally  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  enter  the  same  by  bill  of  store,  referring  to  the  entry  outwards,  and  export- 
ation thereof,  provided  the  property  in  such  goods  continue  in  the  iieison  by  whom  or  on  whose  account 
the  same  have  been  exported,  and  that  such  re-importation  take  place  within  fi  years  from  the  date  of 
the  exportation ;  and  if  the  goods  so  returned  be  foreign  goods,  which  had  before  been  legally  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  same  duties  shall  be  payable  thereon  as  would,  at  the  time  of  such  re-im- 
portation, be  payable  on  the  like  goods  under  the  same  circumstances  of  importation  as  those  under  which 
such  goods  had  been  originally  imported,  or  such  goods  may  be  warehoused  as  the  like  goods  might  be 
warehoused  upon  a  first  importation  thereof:  provided  alway!,  that  the  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated 
or  described  in  the  Table;  following  shall  not  be  re-imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  use  upon 
the  ground  that  the  same  had  been  legally  exported  from  thence,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  foreign  goods,  whether  originally  such  or  not,  and  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  imported  for  the  first 
time  into  the  United  Kingdom ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

A  TaUe  qf  Goodi  exported  rvhich  may  not  be  re-imporiedjbr  Home  t'«. 


Com,  p'ain,  meal,  flour,  and  malt,  hops,  tobacco,  tea. 
Goods  for  uhich  anj  bounty  or  any  drawback  of  excise  had 
been  received  on  exportation,  unless  by  special  permissi 


All  goods  for  which  bill  of  store  cannot  be  issued  in  maimer 
herein-after  directed,  except  small  remnants  of  British  lioodi 
by  sx>ecial  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  liifi  Majesty's 
ciistoras,  upon  proof  to  their  satisfaction  tliat  the  same  are 
British,  and  had  not  been  sold —  Sect.  33. 

Sill  ff  Store,  by  trhom  may  be  taVcn  out.  —  The  person  in  whose  name  any  goods  so  re-imported  were 
entered  for  exportation  shall  deliver  to  the  searcher  at  the  port  of  exportation  an  exact  account,  signed 
by  him,  of  the  particulars  of  such  goods,  referring  to  the  entry  and  clearance  outwards  and  to  the  return 
inwards  of  the  same,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  packages,  both  inwards  and  outwards ;  and 
thereupon  the  searcher,  finding  that  such  goods  had  been  legally  exported,  shall  grant  a  bill  of  store  for 
the  same;  and  if  the  person  in  whose  name  such  goods  were  entered  for  exportation  was  not  the  pro. 
prietor  thereof,  but  his  agent,  ha  shall  declare  upon  oath  on  such  bill  of  store  the  name  of  the  person  by 
whom  he  was  employed  as  such  agent;  and  if  the  person  to  whom  such  returned  goods  are  consigned 
shall  pot  be  such  proprietor  and  exporter,  he  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  on  such  bill  of  store 
of  the  name  of  the  person  for  whose  use  such  goods  have  been  consigned  to  him  ;  and  the  real  proprietor, 
ascertained  to  be  such,  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  upon  such  bill  of  store,  to  the  identity  of 
the  goods  so  exported  and  so  returned,  and  that  he  was  at  the  time  of  exportation  and  of  re-importation 
the  proprietor  of  such  goods,  and  that  the  same  had  not  during  such  time  been  sold  or  disposed  of  to  any 
other  person  ;  and  such  declaration  shall  be  made  before  the  collectors  or  comptrollers  at  the  ports  of  ex- 
portation and  of  importation  respectively;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  admit  such 
goods  to  entry  by  bill  of  store,  and  grant  their  warrant  accordingly.  —  \  34. 

Surplus  Stores  subject  as  Goods.  —  The  surplus  stores  of  every  ship  arriving  from  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties,  and  the  same  prohibi- 
tions, restrictions,  and  regulations,  as  the  like  sorts  of  goods  shall  be  subject  to  when  imported  by  way  of 
merchandise  ;  but  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  that  the  quantity  or  description  of  such 
stores  is  not  excessive  or  unsuitable,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them 
to  permit  such  surplus  stores  to  be  entered  for  the  private  use  of  the  master,  purser,  or  owner  of  such 
ship,  or  of  any  passenger  of  such  ship  to  whom  any  such  surplus  stores  may  belong,  on  payment  of  the 
proper  duties,  or  to  be  warehoused  for  the  future  use  of  such  ship,  although  the  same  could  not  be  legally 
imported  by  way  of  merchandise.  —  §  35. 

Goods  from  Plantations,  ^c.  —  No  goods  shall  be  entered  as  being  of  or  from  any  British  possession  in 
America  (if  any  benefit  attach  to  such  distinction)  unless  the  master  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  shall 
have  delivered  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate,  under  the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  of  the 
piace  where  such  goods  were  taken  on  board,  of  the  due  clearance  of  such  ship  from  thence,  containing  an 
account  of  such  goods.  —  ^36. 

Certificate  of  Groieth  of  Sugar,  Cofke,  Cocoa,  Spirits,  from  Plantations.  — 'Before  any  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  or  spirits  shall  bo  entered  as  being  of  the  produce  of  some  British  possession  in  America,  or  the 
Island  of  Mauritius,  themaster  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller 
a  certificate,  under  the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  place  where  such  gomls  were  taken  on  board, 
testifying  that  proof  had  been  made  in  manner  required  by  law  that  such  goods  are  of  the  produce  of  some 
British  possession  in  America,  or  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  stating  the  name  of  the  place  where  such 
goods  were  produced,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  and  the  number  and  denomination  of  the 
packages  containing  the  same,  and  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  they  are  laden,  and  of  the  master 
thereof;  and  such  master  shall  also  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  l)efore  the  collector  or  comptroller, 
that  such  certificate  was  received  by  hiin  at  the  place  where  such  goods  were  taken  on  t)oard,  and  that  the 
goods  so  imported  are  the  same  as  are  mentionetl  therein.  —  ^  37. 

Certificate  of  Sugar  from  Limits  of  Charter.  —  Before  any  sugar  shall  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  of 
any  British  pos.ses'sion  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  the  master  of  the  ship  im- 
porting the  same  shall  deliver  to  the  coUeclLir  or  comptroller  a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
proper  officer  at  the  place  where  such  sugar  was  taken  on  board,  testifying  that  oath  had  been  made 
Before  him,  by  the  shipper  of  such  sugar,  that  the  same  was  really  and  bond  fide  the  produce  of  such 
British  possession  ;  and  such  master  shall  also  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or 
comptroller,  that  such  certificate  was  received  by  him  at  the  place  where  such  sugar  was  taken  on  board, 
and  that  the  sugar  so  imported  is  the  same  as  is  mentioned  therein ^  38. 

Certificate  of  IVine,  Produce  of  Cape  if  Good  Hope.  —  Before  any  wine  shall  be  entered  as  being  the  pro. 
duce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  master  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  shall  deliver  to  the  collector 
or  comptroller  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  proper  otiicer  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  testifying  that 
proof  had  been  made,  in  manner  required  by  law,  that  such  wine  is  of  the  produce  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  the  dependencies  thereof,  stating  the  quantity  and  sort  of  such  wine,  and  the  number  and  deno- 
luinutiim  of  the  packages  containing  the  same ;  and  such  master  shall  also  make  and  subscribe  a  dcclar- 
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iilion  before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  sucb  certificate  was  received  by  him  at  tlie  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  and  that  the  wine  so  imported  is  the  same  as  is  mentioned  tlierein.  —  ^  :;9. 

Goods  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  ijc.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  to  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  any  goods  of  the 
•produce  or  manufacture  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  from  the  said  islands 
respectively,  without  payment  of  any  duty  (except  in  the  cases  herein-aller  mentioned);  and  such 
goods  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  any  charge  of  duties  imposed  by  any  act  hcrcalter  to  be  made 
on  the  importation  of  goods  generally  from  parts  beyond  the  seas  :  provided  always,  that  such  goods  may 
nevertheless  be  charged  with  any  proportion  of  such  duties  as  shall  fairly  countervail  any  duties  of  excise", 
or  any  coast  duty,  pajable  on  the  like  goods  the  produce  of  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  which 
they  shall  be  imported :  provided  also,  that  such  exemption  from  duty  shall  not  extend  to  any  manufac- 
tures of  the  said  islands  made  from  materials  the  produce  of  any  foreign  country,  except  manufactures 
of  linen  and  cotton  made  in  and  imported  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  —  ^  40. 

Master  to  deliver  Certificate  qf  Produce,  and  declare  to  Certificate.  —  Before  any  goods  shall  be  entered 
as  being  the  produce  of  the  said  islands  (if  any  benefit  attach  to  such  distinction),  the  master  of  the  ship 
ot  vessel  importing  the  same  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate  from  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  island  from  whence  such  goods  were  imported,  that 
proof  had  been  made,  in  manner  required  by  law,  that  such  goods  were  of  the  produce  of  such  island, 
stating  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  and  the  number  and  denomination  of  the  packages  con- 
taining the  same ;  and  such  master  shall  also  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or 
comptroller,  that  such  certificate  was  received  by  him  at  the  place  where  such  goods  were  taken  on  board, 
and  that  the  goods  so  imported  are  the  same  as  are  mentioned  therein.  — J  ■11. 

Treasury  may  pertnit  Produce  of  colonial  Fisheries  to  be  iniportedfrom  Guernsey,  S;c.  —  It  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  when  and  so  long  as  they  shall  see  fit,  to  permit 
any  goods  the  produce  of  the  British  possessions  or  fisheries  in  North  America,  which  shall  have  been 
legally  imported  into  the  islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey  direct  from  such  possessions,  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  for  home  use  direct  from  those  islands,  under  such  regulations  as  the  said  commis- 
sioners shall  direct,  any  thing  in  the  law  of  navigation  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. —  \  42. 

Fessels  with  Stone  from  Gjternsey,  Stc  not  to  be  piloted.  —  No  vessel  arriving  on  the  coa.^t  of  England 
from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  wholly  laden  with  stone  the  production  thereof,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  conducted  or  piloted  by  pilots  appointed  and  licensed  by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House 
of  Deptford  Strond,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  —  ^  43. 

Fish,  British  taking  and  curing,  and  Lobsters  and  Turbots,  free  qf  Duty  on  Importation.  —  Fresh  fish 
of  every  kind  of  British  taking,  and  imported  in  British  ships,  and  fresh  lobsters  and  turbots,  however 
taken  or  in  whatever  ship  imported,  and  cured  fish  of  every  kind,  of  British  taking  and  curing,  imported  in 
British  ships,  shall  be  imported  free  of  all  duties,  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  any  charge  of 
duty  imposed  by  any  act  hereafter  to  be  made  on  the  imix)rtation  of  goods  generally  :  provided  always, 
that  before  any  cured  fish  shall  be  entered  free  of  duty,  as  being  of  such  taking  and  curing,  the  master  of 
the  ship  importing  the  same  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  that 
such  fish  was  actually  caught  and  taken  in  British  ships,  and  cured  by  tlie  crews  of  such  ships,  or  by  his 
Majesty's  subjects.  —  \  44. 

Certificate  of  Blubber,  Train  Oil,  &c.  British  colonial  taking.  —  Before  any  blubber,  train  oil,  spermaceti 
oil,  head  matter,  or  whale  fins,  shall  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  offish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea 
fciken  and  caught  wholly  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  usually  residing  in  some  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions, 
and  import'.^d  from  some  British  possession,  the  master  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  shall  deliver  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  proper  otticer  of  such  British  possession  where 
such  goods  were  taken  on  board,  (or  if  no  such  officer  be  residing  there,  then  a  certificate  under  the  hands 
of  two  )>rincipal  inhabitants  at  the  place  of  shipment,)  notifying  that  oath  had  been  made  before  him  or 
them,  by  the  shipper  of  such  goods,  that  the  same  were  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  livuig  in  the  sea 
taken  wholly  by  British  vessels  owned  and  navigated  according  to  law;  an^uch  master  shall  also  make 
and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  such  certificate  was  received  by  him  at 
the  place  where  such  goods  were  taken  on  board,  and  that  the  goods  so  imported  are  the  same  as  men- 
Jioned  therein  ;  and  the  importer  of  such  goods  shall  also  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the 
collector  or  comptroller,  at  the  time  of  entry,  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  same  were 
the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea  taken  wholly  by  British  vessels  in  manner  aforesaid. — ^  45. 

Before  entry  oj  Blubber,  (Ijc.  of  British  fishing.  Master  and  Importer  to  make  Decltrration  qf  the  same.  — 
Before  any  blubber,  train  oil,  spermaceti  oil,  head  matter,  or  whale  fins,  imported  direct  from  the  fishery, 
shall  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea  taken  and  caught  wholly  by  the 
crews  of  ships  cleared  out  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  one  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  the  master  of  the  ship  importing  such  goods  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declar- 
ation, and  the  importer  of  such  goods  (to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief)  shall  make  and  sub.scribe  a 
declaration,  that  the  same  are  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea  taken  and  caught  wholly 
by  the  crew  of  such  ship,  or  by  the  crew  of  some  other  ship  (naming  the  shipj  cleared  out  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  from  one  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man  (stating  which).  —  (;  4G. 

Blubber  from  Greenland  may  be  boiled,  and  entered  as  Oil  imported,  and  be  exported  as  such.  —  It  shall 
be  lawful  upon  the  return  of  any  ship  from  the  Greenland  seas  or  Davis's  Straits  to  the  Unitetl  Kingdom 
with  any  blubber,  being  the  i)roducc  of  whales  or  other  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  for  the  importers 
thereof  to  cause  the  same  to  be  boiled  into  oil  at  the  port  of  importation,  under  the  care  and  inspection  of 
the  proper  officers  of  the  customs  ;  and  the  oil  so  produced  shall  be  admitted  to  entry,  and  the  duties  be 
paid  thereon,  as  if  imported  in  that  state,  and  such  oil  shall  not  afterwards,  if  the  same  come  to  be  ex- 
ported, be  subject  to  duty  of  exportation  as  a  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom ^  47. 

Importation  direct.  —  No  goods  shall  be  deemed  to  be  imported  from  any  particular  place  unless  they 
be  imported  direct  from  such  place,  and  shall  have  been  there  laden  on  board  the  importing  ship,  either 
as  the  first  shipment  of  such  goods,  or  after  the  same  shall  have  been  actually  landed  at  such  i)lace. —  ^  48. 

Salvor  7nai/  sell  Goods  sufficient  to  defray  Salvage.  — \t  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  -salvor  of  any 
propertv  liable  to  the  payment  of  duty  saved  from  sea,  and  in  respect  of  which  any  sum  shall  have  been 
awarded  under  any  law  at  the  time  in  force,  or  in  respect  of  which  any  sum  shall  have  been  paid  or  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  the  owner  thereof  or  his  agent,  to  the  salvors,  to  defray  the  salvage  of  the  same,  to  sell  so 
much  of  the  property  so  saved  as  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  sahage  so  awarded,  or  such  other  sum  so 
paid>r  agreed  to  be  jjaid  ;  and  upon  (he  production  of  an  award  made  in  execution  of  any  such  law  to 
the  commissioners  of  customs,  or  upon  i)r()of  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  commissioners  that  such 
sum  of  money  has  been  paid,  or  has  been  agreed  to  be  paid,  the  said  commissioners  are  hereby  cmi^owered 
and  required  to  allow'.he  sale  of  such  property  aforesaid,  free  from  the  payment  of  all  duties,  to  the  amount 
of  such  sum  so  awardcxl,  paid,  or  agreed  to  be  paid,  or  to  the  amount  of  such  other  sum  as  to  the  said 
commissioners  shall  seem  just  and  reasonable:  provided  always,  that  if  such  owner  or  salvor  shall  be 
dissatisfied  with  any  determination  of  the  said  commissioners  as  to  the  amount  of  such  property  to  be  sold 
duty  free,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  owner  or  salvor  to  refer  any  such  determination  of  the  said  com- 
missioners to  the  judgment  and  revision  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty;  and  in  that  case  such  sale  shall 
be  .suspended  until  the  decision  of  such  court  shall  have  been  had  thereon.  —  ^  I'X 

Foreign  Goods  derelict,  ifc.  tobe subject  to  same  Duties  as  on  Importation.  —  All  foreign  gor.f?s,  derelict, 
jetsam,  flotsam,  and  wreck,  brought  or  coming  into  the  United  Knigdiim  or  into  the  Isle  ol  Man,  shall  at 
all  times  be  subject  to  the  siime  duties  as  gooils  of  the  like  kiiul  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
resi)ectively  are  subject  to  :  provided  always,  that  if,  for  ascertaining  the  proper  amount  of  duty  so  payable, 
any  qucstiuu  shall  arise  as  to  the  origin  of  any  such  goods,  the  same  •^hall  be  deemed  tobe  of  the  growth, 
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produce,  or  manufacture  of  such  country  or  place  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  shall  upon  investigation 
by  them  detennine  :  provided  also,  th;it  if  any  such  goods  be  of  such  sorts  as  are  entitled  to  allowance  for 
damage,  such  allowance  shall  be  made  under  such  regulations  and  conditions  as  the  said  commissioners 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct :  provided  also,  that  all  such  goods  as  cannot  be  sold  for  the  amount  of  duty 
due  thereon  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  other  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same, 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unenumcrated  goods,  and  shall  be  liable  to  and  be  charged  with  duty  ac- 
cordingly. —  5  50. 

Persons  /lai'hig  such  Goods  in  Possession,  without  Notice,  liable  to  a  Penalty  of  IfiO/.  —  If  any  person 
shall  have  possession  of  any  such  goods,  either  on  land  or  within  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
shall  not  give  notice  thereof  to  the  proper  othcer  of  the  customs  within  2-1  hours  after  such  possession,  or 
shall  not  on  demand  pay  the  duties  due  thereon,  or  deliver  the  same  into  the  custody  of  the  proper  officer  of 
tlic  customs,  such  person  Shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  lot)/. ;  and  if  any  person  shall  remove  or  alter  in  quan- 
tity or  quality  any  such  goods,  or  shall  oijen  or  alter  any  package  containing  any  such  goods,  or  shall  cause 
any  such  act  to  be  done,  or  assist  therein,  before  such  goods  shall  be  deposited  in  a  warehouse  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  every  such  person  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/. ;  and  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  the  duties  on  such  goods  within  18  months  from  the  time  when  the  same  were  so  dieposited,  the 
same  may  be  sold  in  like  manner  and  for  the  like  purjioses  as  goods  imported  may  in  such  default  be  sold  : 
jirovided  always,  that  any  lord  of  the  manor  having  by  law  just  claim  to  such  goods,  or  if  there  be  no  such 
lord  of  the  manor,  then  the  person  having  possession  of  the  same,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  retain  the  same  in 
his  own  custody,  giving  bond,  with  2  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, in  treble  the  value  of  such  goods,  for  the  payment  of  the  duties  thereon  at  the  end  of  1  year  and  1 
day,  or  to  deliver  such  goods  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  in  the  same  state  and  condition  as  the 
same  were  in  at  the  time  of  taking  possession  thereof  —  \  51. 

Goods  tinder  Excise  Permit  Regulations.  —  No  goods  which  are  sidjject  to  any  regulations  of  excise 
shall  be  taken  or  delivered  out  of  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  customs,  (although  the  same  may  have  been 
duly  entered  with  them,  and  the  full  duties  due  thereon  may  have  been  paid,)  until  such  goods  shall  also 
have  been  duly  entered  with  the  officers  of  excise,  and  permit  granted  by  them  for  delivery  of  the  same, 
nor  unless  sucii  permit  shall  correspond  in  all  particulars  with  the  warrant  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  : 
provided  always,  that  such  entry  shall  not  be  received  by  the  officers  of  the  excise,  nor  such  permit  granted 
by  them,  until  a  certificate  shall  have  been  produced  to  them  of  the  particulars  of  the  goods,  and  of  the 
warrant  for  the  same,  under  the  hand  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  who  shall  have  the  charge  of  the 
goods  :  provided  also,  that  if  upon  any  occasion  it  shall  appear  necessary,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  proper 
officers  of  excise  to  attend  the  delivery  of  such  goods  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  to  require  that 
such  goods  shall  be  delivered  only  in  their  presence;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  officers  of  excise  to 
count,  measure,  gauge,  or  weigh  any  such  goods,  and  fully  to  examine  the  same,  and  to  proceed  in  all 
respects  relating  to  such  goods  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  be  authorised  or  required  by  any  act  for  the 
time  being  in  (brce  relating  to  the  excise.  —  \  52. 

Commissioners  of  Customs  may  direct  certain  Goods  to  be  stamped.  —  The  commissioners  of  customs 
are  hereby  authorised,  after  any  goods  have  been  entered  at  the  Custom-house,  and  before  the  same  shall 
be  discharged  by  the  officers,  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  importer  or  his  agent,  to  mark  or  stamp 
such  goods  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  may  deem  fit  and  proper  for  the  security  of  the  revenue,  and 
by  such  officer  as  they  shall  direct  and  appoint  for  that  purpose.  —  §  53. 

Orders  for  slajnping  Goods  to  be  published.  —  Every  order  made  by  the  said  commissioners  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's customs  in  respect  of  marking  or  stamping  any  goods  shall  be  published  in  tlie  London  Gazette  and 
Dublin  Gazette. —  5  ^'^^ 

Penally  200/.  ore  forging  such  Sta7nps.  —  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  at  any  time  forge  or  counterfeit 
any  mark  or  stamp  to  resemble  any  mark  or  stamp  which  shall  be  provided  and  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  the  impression  of  any  such  mark  or  stamp,  or  shall  sell  or  expose  to 
sale,  or  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody  or  possession,  any  goods  with  a  counterfeit  mark  or  stamp, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit,  or  shall  use  or  affix  any  such  mark  or  stamp  to  any  other  goods  re- 
quired to  be  stamped  as  aforesaid  other  than  that  to  which  the  same  was  originally  affixed,  all  and  every 
such  offender  or  offenders,  and  his,  her,  or  their  aiders,  abettors,  and  assistants,  shall  for  everj- such  offence 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  200/.  —  i  55. 

Times  and  Places  for  landing  Goods.  —  No  goods  whatever  (except  diamonds,  bullion,  fresh  fish  of 
British  taking  and  imported  in  British  ships,  and  turbots  and  lobsters,)  shall  be  unshipped  from  any  ship 
arriving  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  or  landed  or  put  on  shore,  but  only  on  days  not  being  .Sundays  or 
holidays,  and  in  the  day-time,  (that  is  to  say,)  from  the  first  day  of  S-eptcmber  until  the  last  day  of  March 
between  sun-rising  and  sun-setting,  and  from  the  last  day  of  March  to  the  first  day  of  Septemt>or  between 
the  hours  of  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  iror  shall  any  goods,  except  as  afore- 
said, be  so  unshipped  or  landed  unless  in  the  presence  or  with  the  authority  of  the  proper  officer  of  the 
customs  ;  and  such  goods,  except  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  landed  at  one  of  the  legal  quays  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  for  the  landing  of  goods,  or  at  some  wharf,  quay,  or  place  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  for  the  landing  of  goods  by  suflerance;  and  no  goods,  except  as  aforesaid,  after  having  been 
unshipped  shall  be  transhipped,  or  after  having  been  put  into  any  boat  or  craft  to  be  landed  shall  be 
removed  into  any  other  boat  or  craft  previously  to  their  being  duly  landed,  without  the  permission  or 
authority  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs. —  ^  56. 

Goods' to  be  unshipped,  S^c.  at  the  Expense  of  Importer.  — Ihe  unshipping,  carrying,  and  landing  ot 
all  goods,  and  the  bringing  of  the  same  to  the  proper  place  after  landing,  for  examination  or  for  weighing, 
and  the  putting  of  the  same  into  the  scales,  and  the  taking  of  the  same  out  of  and  from  the  scales  after 
weighing,  shall  be  performed  by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  importer.—  ^  .w. 

Prohibitions  and  Hestrietions  absolute  or  modified.  — 'Ihc  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated  or  described 
in  the  Table  following,  denominated  "  A  Table  of  Prohibitions  and  Kestrictions  inwards,"  shall  either  bo 
aliMiliitilv  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  or  shall  be  imported  only  under  the 
re,^trictioils  iiKiitiuiied  in  such  lable,  according  as  the  several  sortsof  such  goods  arc  respectively  set  loith 
therein  ;  (.that  is  to  say,) 

A  Table  op  Prohibitions  and  Restiiictions  Inwards. 
A  List  of  Goods  absolutely  prohibited  to  be  imported. 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  utensils  of  war,  by  way  of  merclian-  1    Coin  ;  viz.  false  money,  or  counterfeit  sterling.  ..„,,, 

(Use,  except  by  licence  from  his  Mi.jestv,  for  furnishing  silver,  of  llic  realm,  or  any  money  imrporlins  to  fie  sucH, 

his  Majesv-sjiublic  stores  only.  rot  being  of  the  established  standard  m  weight  or  hne- 


li:;htly  salted. 

liooks:  M/    ir  t  ,, mil. i-id  <ir  written  or  iirintert  in  the  United 

Kill-    -:         i  '1  1  (1  or  reprinted  in  any  other  country, 

imp  11  ,.  \,  eptl.o.ikMiotreiirintcdinthelJnited 

Kin:.:.;,,  wih  J I  M-.ir>. ;  or  l-tin),-  p.irts  of  collections, 
the  i;re.iler  parts  of  which  had  been  colpposcd  or  written 
abroad . 

Cattle,  great. 

Clocks  and  watches  of  any  metal.  Impressed  with  any  mark  or 
stamp  npi)uaring  to  be  or  to  represent  any  legal  British 
assay  mark  or  stam]i,  or  p\»riH)rting  by  any  mark  or  ap- 
pearance to  be  of  tlie  m.inufacture  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  not  having  the  name  and  placeof  abode  of  some 
foreign  maker  abroad  visible  on  the  frame  and  also  on 
tlie  face,  or  not  being  in  a  complete  state,  with  all  the 
pans  properly  fixed  in  the  case. 


Fish  of  foreign  t.iking  or  curing,  or  in  foreign  vessels;  eictpt 
turbots  and  lobsters,  stock-fish,  live  eels,  anchovies, stur- 
geon, bolaigo,  and  caviare. 

Guiipowdir  ;  exuept  by  licence  from  his  M-ijesty,  such  licence 
to  be  granted  for  the  furnishing  Ids  Majesty  i  store* 

tamb°ma'lt,  mutton,  pork  (fresh  or  corned  or  slightly  salted), 

sheep. 
SnufF-work. 
Spirits  from  the  Isle  of  M.m. 

Tobacco  Rtiilks  stripped  from  the  leaf,  whether  manufactured 

or  not. 
Tobacco  st.-lk  ncur. 
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List  of  Goods  suhject  to  certain  Restrictions  on  Importation. 


Tobacco  and  snuflT — conlviuetl. 

tsejiars,  unless  in  packages  containing  100  lbs.  weight  of 
segars. 

all  other  tobacco  and  snuff,  unless  in  hogsheads,  casks, 
chests,  or  cases,  each  of  «  hich  shall  contain  of  nett  to- 
bacco or  snuff  at  least  100  lbs.  weight  if  from  the  East 
Indies,  or  450  lbs.  weight  if  from  any  other  place,  and 
not  packed  in  bags  or  packages  within  any  such  hogs- 
head, cask,  chest,  or  case,  nor  stparated  nor  divided  in 
any  manner  whatever,  except  tobacco  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  may  be  packed  in  inward 
bags  or  packages,  or  separated  or  divided  in  any  manner 
within  the  outward  package,  provided  such  outward 
package  be  a  hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case,  and  contain 
4'jO  lbs.  neU  at  legist. 

and  unless  the  particularweightof  tobacco  or  snuff  in  each 
hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case,  with  the  tare  of  the  same, 
be  marked  thereon, 

and  unless  into  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Lancaster,  Cowes,  Falmouth,  Whitehaven,  Hull,  Port 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Leith,  Newcastle-upon-Tvne, 
Plymouth,  Belfast,  Cork,  Droghtda,  Dublin,  Galway, 
Limerick,  Londonderry,  Newry,  Sligo,  Waterford,  and 
Wexford. 

or  into  some  other  port  or  ports  which  may  hereafter  be 
appointed  for  such  purpose  by  the  Lords  Connnissioners 
ot  his  Majesty's  Treasury;  such  appomtments  in  Great 
Britain  being  published  in  the  London  Gazette^  and  such 
appointments  in  Ireland  being  published  in  the  Dublin 
Gazette. 

but  any  ship  wholly  laden  with  tobacco  may  come  into 
the  ports  of  Cowes  or  Falmouth  to  wait  for  orders,  and 
there  remain  14  days,  provided  due  report  of  such  ship 
be  made  by  the  master  with  the  collector  or  comptroller 
of  such  port. 
And  all  goods  from  the  Isle  of  IMan,  except  such  as  be  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  thereof. 


China,  goods  from,  unless  by  the  East  India  Comjiany,  and  into 

tlie  ))ort  of  London,  during  the  continuance  oi  their  ex  • 

I  lusive  privileges  of  trade. 
East  India ;  goods  of  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 

Company's  charter,  imle>-s  into  such  ports  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  declared  by 

order  m  council  to  befit  and  proper  for  such  importation. 
Gloves  of  leather,  unless  in  ships  of  70  tons  or  upwards,  and  in 

packages  containing  100  dozen  pairs  of  such  gloves. 
Hides,  skins,  horns,  or  hoofs,  or  any  other  part  of  cattle  or 

beast,  his  Majesty  may  by  order  in  council  prohibit,  in 

order  to  prevent  any  contagious  distemper. 
Parts  of  articles;  viz.  any  distinct  or  separate  part  of  any  ar- 
ticle not  accompanied  by  the  other  part  or  all  the  other 

parts  of  such  article,  so  as  to  be  complete  and  perfect,  if 

such  article  be  subject  to  duty  according  to  the  value 

thereof. 
Silk  ;  manufactures  of  silk,  being  the  manufactures  of  Europe, 

unless  into  the  port  of  London,  or  into  the  port  of  Dublin 

direct  from  Bordeaux,  or  into  the  port  of^  Dover  direct 

from  Calais,  and  unless  in  a  ship  or  vessel  of  70  tons  or 

upwards,  or  into  the  port  of  Dover  in  a  vessel  of  the 

burden  of  60  tons  at  least,  with    licence  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs. 
Spirits,  not  being  perfumed  or  medicinal  spirits ;  viz.  all  spirits, 

unless  in  ships  of  70  tons  or  up\varas. 
rum  of  and  from  the  British  plantations,  if  in  casks,  unless 

in  casks  containing  not  less  than  'JO  gallons. 
all  other  spirits,  if  in  casks,  unless  in  casks  containing  not 

less  than  40  gallons. 
Tea;  unless  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  and  by  the  East  India 

Company,  and  into  the  port  of  London,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  exclusive  privileges  of  trade. 
Tobacco  and  snuff;  viz.  unless  in  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  120 

tons  or  upwards, 
tobacco  of  and  imported  from  the  state  of  Colombia,  and 

made  up  in  rolls,  unless  in  packages  containing  at  least 

320  lbs.  weight  of  such  rolls. 

Forfeiture. —  And  i£  any  goods  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  contrary  to  any  of  the 
prohibitions  or  restrictions  mentioned  in  such  Table  in  respect  of  such  goods,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited. 
—  ^58. 

But  Goods  may  he  warehoused  for  'Exportation  only^  altboitgh  prohibited^  —  Any  goods,  of  whatsoever 
sort,  maybe  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  warehoused  under  the  regulations  of  any  act  in  force 
for  the  time  being  for  the  warehousing  of  goods,  without  payment  of  duty  at  the  time  of  the  first  entry 
thereof,  or  notwithstanding  that  sucli  goods  may  be  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
to  be  used  therein,  except  the  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated  or  described  in  manner  following  ;  (that 
is  to  say,)  goods  prohibited  on  account  of  the  package  in  which  they  are  contained,  or  the  tonnageof  the 
ship  in  which  they  are  laden  ;  tea  and  goods  from  China  in  other  than  British  ships,  or  by  other  persons 
than  the  East  India  Company  during  the  continuance  of  their  exclusive  privileges  of  trade;  gunpowder, 
arms,  ammunition,  or  utensils  of  war;  dried  or  salted  fish,  not  being  stock-fish;  infected  hides,  skins, 
horns,  hoofs,  or  any  other  part  of  any  cattle  or  beast;  counterfeit  coin  or  tokens  ;  books  first  composed 
or  written  or  printed  and  pulilished  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reprinted  in  any  other  country  or  place ; 
copies  of  prints  first  engraved,  etclied,  drawn,  or  designed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  copies  of  casts  of 
sculptures  or  models  first  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  clocks  or  watches,  being  such  as  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  for  home  use. —  \  59. 

Goods  to  be  entered  to  be  zra rehoused  for  Exportation  only.  —  If  by  reason  of  the  sort  of  any  goods,  or 
of  the  place  from  whence,  or  the  country,  or  navigation  of  the  ship  in  which  any  goods  have  been  im- 
ported, they  be  such  or  be  so  imported  as  that  they  may  not  be  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  they  shall 
not  be  entered  except  to  be  warehoused,  and  it  shall  be  declared  upon  the  entry  of  such  goods  that  they 
are  entered  to  be  warelioused  for  exportation  only.  —  \  60. 

Entry  Outwards. 

Goods  not  to  be  shipped  till  Entry  of  Skip  and  Entry  of  Goods,  and  Cachet  granted  ;  nor  tin  cleared.  — 
No  goods  shall  be  shipped,  or  waterborne  to  be  shipped,  on  board  any  ship  in  any  port  or  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  bo  carried  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  before  due  entry  outwards 
of  such  ship  and  due  entry  of  such  goods  shall  iiave  been  made,  and  cocket  granted,  nor  before  such  goods 
shall  have  been  duly  cleared  for  shipment  in  manner  herein-afier  directed  ;  and  no  stores  shall  be 
shipped  for  the  use  of  any  such  ship  bound  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  nor  shall  any  goods  be  deemed  or 
admitted  to  be  such  stores,  except  such  as  shall  be  borne  upon  the  victualling  bill  duly  granted  for  such 
ship;  and  no  goods  shall  be  so  shipped,  or  waterborne  to  be  s(>shii)pcd,  except  at  such  times  and  places, 
and  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  persons,  and  under  the  care  of  such  officers,  as  is  and  are  herein. after 
directed  ;  and  all  goods  and  stores  which  shall  be  shipped,  or  be  waterborne  to  be  shipped  contrary  hereto 
shall  be  forfeited.—  \  fil. 

Ships  to  be  cleared,  or  Master  to  forfeit  IGO/.—  No  shi|)on  board  of  which  any  goods  or  stores  shall  have 
been  shipped  in  any  jmrt  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  parts  beyond  the  seas,  shall 
depart  from  such  port  until  such  ship  sliall  have  been  duly  cleared  outwards  for  her  intended  voyage,  in 
manner  herein-af'trr  directed,  under  forfViture  of  tlic  svnn  of  im  Y.  by  the  master  of  such  ship.  —  \  i\^2. 

Vietuallim^  Bill  for  Stores.  —  The  master  of  evrry  ship  whicli  is  to  depart  from  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or'in  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  parts  beyond  the  seas,  slia:i,  ujion  due  application  made  by  him,  receive 
from  the  searcher  a  victualling  bill  for  the  shipment  of  such  stores  as  he  shall  require,  and  as  shall  be  allowed 
by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  fi.r  the  use  of  such  ship,  according  to  the  voyage  upon  which  she  is  about 
to  depart;  and  no  articles  taken  on  board  any  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  stores  except  such  as  shall  be 
borne  upon  the  victualling  bill  for  the  same.—  ^  fi^. 

Master  to  deliver  Certificate  of  Clearance  qf  last  Voyage,  and  to  make  Entry  Otttwards.  —  The  master 
of  every  ship  in  which  any  goods  are  to  be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to 
parts  beyond  the  seas  shall,  before  any  goods  be  taken  on  board,  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a 
certificate  from  the  proper  olticer  of  the  clearance  inwards  or  coastwise  of  such  ship  of  her  last  voyage, 
specifying  what  goods,  if  any,  have  been  reported  inwards  for  exportation,  and  shall  also  deliver  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  an  a<'count,  signed  by  the  master  or  his  agent,  of  the  entry  outwards  of  such  ship 
for  her  intended  vovage,  setting,'  forth  the  name  and  tonnage  of  the  ship,  the  name  of  the  place  to  which 
she  belongs  if  a  I5ritish  ship,  f)r  of  tlie  country  if  a  tbreign  ship,  the  name  of  the  master,  and  the  name  or 
names  of  the  place  or  i)laces  for  which  she  is  bound,  if  any  goods  arc  to  be  shippotl  for  the  same,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  in  such  port  at  which  she  is  to  take  in  lier  lading  for  such  voyage;  and  if  such  ship 
shall  have  commenced  her  lading  at  some  other  port,  the  master  shall  state  the  name  of  any  port  at  which 
any  goods  have  been  laden,  and  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  the  searcher  that  the  cockets  for  such 
goods  have  been  delivered  to  him  ;  and  the  particulars  of  such  account  shall  be  written  and  arranged  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  collector  and  comptndler  shall  require;  and  such  account  shall  be  the  entry 
outwards  of  such  ship,  and  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  keyt  by  the  collector,  for  the  information  of 
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all  parties  interested  ;  and  If  any  goods  be  taken  on  board  any  ship  before  she  shall  have  been  entered 
outwards,  the  master  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  KXV.  :  provided  always,  that  where  it  shall  become  necessary 
to  lade  any  heavy  goods  on  board  any  ship  before  the  whole  of  the' inward  cargo  is  discharged,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  collector  and  comjitroller  to  issue  a  stififoning  order  for  that  purijose,  previous  to  the  entry 
outwards  of  the  ship. —  ^  64. 

J}///  of  tlic  Entry  to  be  delivered.  —  The  person  entering  outwards  any  goods  to  be  exported  to  parts 
beyondthe  seas,  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  ftfan,  shall  deliver  to  the  collector 
or  comptroller  a  bill  of  the  entry  thereof,  fairly  written  in  words  at  length,  expressing  the  name  of  the  ship 
and  of  the  master,  and  of  the  place  to  which  tlie  goods  are  to  be  exported,  and  of  the  person  in  whose 
name  the  goods  are  to  be  entered,  and  the  quantities  and  proper  denominations  or  descriptions  of  the 
several  sorts  of  gooils,  and  shall  pay  down  any  duties  which  may  be  due  upon  the  exportation  of  any  such 
goods;  and  such  person  shall  also  deliver  at  the  same  time  1  or  more  duplicates  of  such  bill,  in  which  all 
sums  and  numbers  may  be  expressed  in  figures  j  and  the  particulars  to  be  contained  in  such  bill  shall  be 
viTitten  and  arranged  in  the  form  and  manner,  and  the  number  of  duplicates  shall  be  such  as  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  shall  require;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  cause  a  cocket  to 
be  written  for  such  goods,  making  it  known  that  such  goods  have  been  so  entered  ;  and  every  cocket  shall 
be  signed  by  such  collector  and  comptroller,  and  be  delivered  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  such  entry, 
and  such  person  shall  keep  and  be  responsible  for  the  proper  use  of  the  same.  —  \  Go. 

Goods  fur  Drawback  or  Buunti/.  —  If  any  drawback  or  bounty  be  allowable  upon  the  exportation  of  any 
such  goods,  or  any  duty  be  payable  thereon,  or  any  exemption  from  duty  claimed,  or  if  any  such  gooiis  be 
exportable  only  according  to  some  particular  rule  or  regulation,  or  under  some  restriction  or  condition, 
or  for  some  particular  purpose  or  destination,  such  goods  shall  be  entered  and  cleared  for  shipment  by 
such  denominations  or  descriptions  as  are  used,  mentioned,  or  referred  to  in  the  granting  of  such  draw- 
back or  bounty,  or  in  the  levying  of  such  duty,  or  granting  such  exemption,  or  in  the  directing  of  such 
rules,  regulations,  restrictions,  conditions,  purpose,  or  destination  ;  and  if  the  goods  in  such  entry  are 
charged  to  pay  duly  according  to  the  value  thereof,  such  value  shall  be  stated  in  the  entry,  and  shall  be 
affirmed  by  the  declaration  of  the  exporter  or  his  known  agent,  to  be  made  upon  the  entry,  and  attesteil 
by  his  signature  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  make  such  declaration,  not  being  the  exporter  of  such  goods, 
nor  his  agent  duly  authorised  by  him,  such  person  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/. ;  and  such  declaration 
shall  be  made  in  manner  and  form  following,  and  shall  be  binding  upon  the  person  making  the  same; 
(that  is  to  say), 

"  I,  A.  B.  of  [p!ace  of  abode'}  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  am  the  exporter  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  tliis 

entry,  {or,  that  1  am  duly  authorised  by  him,]  and  I  do  enter  the  same  at  the  value  of . 

"Witness  my  hand  the day  of A.  B." —  \  68. 

Goods  undervalued  detained.  —  If  upon  examination  it  shall  appeal-  to  the  officers  of  the  customs  that 
such  goods  are  not  valued  according  to  the  true  value  thereof,  the  same  may  be  detained,  and  (within  2 
days)  taken  and  disposed  offer  the  benefit  of  the  Crown,  in  like  manner  as  is  herein-before  provided  in 
respect  of  goods  imported,  except  that  no  sum  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  valuation  and  the  duties 
paid  shall  be  paid  to  the  exporter  or  proprietor  of  the  goods.  —  5  67.  * 

For  Drawback,  or  from  If'are/iouse,  or  Duties  to  be  first  paid.  —  The  person  intending  to  enter  out. 
wards  any  foreign  goods  for  drawback,  at  any  other  port  than  that  at  which  the  duties  inwards  on  such 
goods  had  been  paid,  shall  first  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  port  where  the  duties  on  such 
goods  were  paid,  2  or  more  bills,  as  the  case  may  require,  of  the  particulars  of  the  importation  of  such 
goods,  and  of  the  entry  outwards  intended  to  be  made  ;  and  thereupon  such  collector  and  comptroller,  find- 
ing such  bills  to  agree  with  the  entry  inwards,  shall  \\Tite  off' such  goods  from  the  same,  and  shall  issue  a 
certificate  of  such  entry,  with  such  particulars  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  computation  of  the 
drawback  allowable  on  such  goods,  and  setting  forth  in  such  certificate  the  destination  of  the  goods,  and 
the  person  in  whose  name  they  are  to  be  entered  for  exportation,  and  also  the  name  of  such  other  port ; 
and  such  certificate,  together  with  2  or  more  bills  of  the  same,  as  the  case  may  require,  in  which  all 
sums  and  numbers  may  be  expressed  in  figures,  being  delivered  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  port 
from  which  the  goods  are  to  be  exported,  shall  be  the  entry  outwards  of  such  goods ;  and  such  collector 
and  comptroller  shall  thereupon  cause  a  cocket  to  be  written  and  delivered  for  such  goods,  in  manner 
herein-before  directed.  —  \  68. 

Coals  Export  Bond  to  Isle  of  Man  and  British  Possessions.  —  No  cocket  shall  be  granted  for  the  ex. 
portation  of  any  coals  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  to  any  British  possession,  until  the  exporter  thereof  shall  have 
given  security  by  bond  in  a  penal  sum  of  Ws.  the  chaldron,  with  condition  that  the  same  shall  be  landed 
at  the  place  for  which  they  shall  be  exjiorted,  or  otherwise  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  ;  and  also  with  condition  to  produce  (within  such  time  as  the  said  commissioners 
shall  require,  to  be  expressed  in  such  bond,)  a  certificate  of  the  landing  of  such  coals  at  such  place,  under 
the  hand  of  the  collector  or  comptroller  or  other  jiroper  olHcer  at  such  place:  provided  always,  that  the 
bond  so  to  be  given  in  respect  of  coals  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  duty  of  stamps.  —  §  69. 

Clearance  op  Goods. 

Packages  to  be  indorsed  on  Cocket.  —  Before  any  part  of  the  goods  for  which  any  cocket  shall  have  been 
/iranted  shall  be  shipped  or  waterborne  to  be  shipped,  the  same  shall  be  duly  cleared  for  shipment  with 
the  searcher;  and  before  any  goods  be  cleared  for  shipment,  the  particulars  of  the  goods  for  each  clear- 
ance shall  be  indorsed  on  such  cocket,  together  with  the  number  and  denomination  or  description  of  the 
respective  packages  containing  the  same;  and  in  the  margin  of  each  such  indorsement  shall  be  delincatwl 
the  respective  marks  and  numbers  of  such  packages  ;  and  to  each  such  indorsement  shall  be  subjoined,  in 
words  at  length,  an  account  of  the  total  quantities  of  each  sort  of  goods  intended  in  such  indorsement,  and 
the  total  number  of  each  sort  of  package  in  which  such  goods  are  contained,  distinguishing  such  gootls,  if 
any,  as  are  to  be  cleared  for  any  bounty  or  drawback  of  excise  or  customs,  and  also  such  goods,  if  any,  as 
are  subject  to  any  duty  on  exportation,  or  entitled  to  any  exemption  from  such  duty,  and  also  such  goods, 
if  any,  as  can  only  be  exported  by  virtue  of  some  iiarticular  order  or  authority,  or  under  some  particular 
restriction  or  condition,  or  for  some  particular  purpose  or  destination  ;  and  all  goods  silljpcd  or  water- 
borne  to  be  shipped,  not  being  duly  cleared  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^70. 

Cocket  itidorsed,  l^-c.—  V'hc  person  clearing  such  goods  for  shipment  shall  upon  each  occasion  produce 
the  cocket  so  indorsed  to  the  searcher,  and  shall  also  deliver  a  shipping  bill  or  copy  of  such  indorsement, 
referring  by  names  and  date  to  the  cocket  upon  which  such  indorsement  is  made,  and  shall  obtain  the 
order  of  the  searcher  for  the  shipment  of  such  goods  ;  and  the  particulars  to  be  contained  in  such  indorse- 
ment  and  in  such  shipping  bill  shall  be  written  and  arranged  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  collector 
and  comptroller  shall  require.  —  ^  71- 

Coals  brought  coastwise  mat/  be  c-rported  without  landing.  —  If  any  coals  shall  have  been  brought  coast- 
wise from  one  port  of  the  United  Knigdom  to  another,  and  the  master  shall  be  minded  to  proceed  with 
such  coals,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  master  to  enter  such 
ship  and  such  coals  outwards  for  the  intended  voyage,  without  first  landing  the  coals  intended  for  ex- 
portation, provided  the  officers  of  the  customs  shall  be  satisfied  tliat  the  quantity  of  coals  left  on  board 
does  not  exceed  the  quantity  so  entered  outwards.  —  ^  72, 

Account  of  Vahu'  to  be  delivered  to  the  .Searcher.  —  Upon  the  clearance  for  shipment  of  any  goods,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not  liable  to  any  export  duty,  an  account,  containing  an 
accurate  specification  of  the  <|uantitv,  qiialitv,  .iiid  value  of  .such  prxxls,  together  with  a  declaration  to  Iho 
(ruth  of  the  same,  signed  by  the  exporter  or  hi.-;  known  agent,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  searcher  by  the 
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person  clearing  such  goods ;  and  if  such  declaration  be  falsr,  the  person  signing  the  same  sliall  iVirfcit 
the  sum  of  20/. ;  and  it  shall  be  laHtul  for  the  searcher  to  call  for  the  invoice,  bills  of  parcels,  and 
such  other  documents  relating  to  tlie  goods,  as  he  may  think  necessary  for  .iscertaining  the  true  value 
of  the  same :  provided  always,  that  if  such  exporter  or  agent  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  dcclaratioTi  before 
the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  the  value  of  the  goods  cannot  he  ascertained  in  time  for  the  shipment  of 
the  same,  and  such  declaration  shall  be  delivered  to  the  searcher,  at  the  time  of  clearance,  a  further  time 
of  3  months  shall  be  allowed  for  the  delivery  of  juch  separate  shi[)pii)gbil!,  on  failure  whereof  such  ex- 
porter or  agent  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  iH)l.  —  5  73. 

Gouds  for  Excise  Drawback.  —  No  drawback  of  excise  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  goods  so  cleared, 
unless  the  person  intending  to  claim  such  drawback  shall  have  given  due  notice  to  the  officer  of  excise,  in 
form  ami  manner  required  by  any  law  in  force  relating  to  the  excise,  and  shall  have  obtained,  ami  have 
IModuccd  to  the  searcher,  at  the  time  of  clearing  such  goods,  a  proper  document,  under  the  hand  of  the 
olliter  of  excise,  containing  the  necessary  description  of  the  goods  for  which  such  drawback  is  to  be 
claimed  ;  and  if  the  goods  to  be  cleared  and  shipped  under  the  care  of  the  searchers  shall,  upon  examin- 
ation, be  found  to  correspond  in  all  respects  with  the  particulars  of  the  goods  contained  in  sui  h  document, 
and  such  goods  shall  be  duly  shipped  and  exported,  the  searcher  shall,  if  required,  certify  such  shipment 
upon  such  document,  and  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  oltlcer  of  excise.  —  \  li. 

OJJiccr  of  Excise  niaj/  attend  Examination.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  oHicer  of  excise,  if  he  sec  fit,  to 
attend  and  assist  at  such  examination,  and  to  mark  or  seal  the  packages,  and  to  keep  joint  cliarge  of  the 
s.imc,  together  with  the  searcher,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  finally  delivered  by  him  into  the  sole 
charge  ol  the  searcher,  to  be  shipped  and  exported  under  his  care.  —  \  In. 

Goads  for  Duty,  Bounty,  or  Drawback,  Sjc.  brounlit  for  S/iipment.  —  If  any  goods  which  are  subject  to 
any  duty  or  restriction,  in  respect  of  exportation,  or  if  any  goods,  which  are  to  be  shipped  lor  any  draw- 
back or  bounty,  shall  be  brought  to  any  quay,  wharf,  or  other  place,  to  be  shipped  for  exportation, 
and  such  goods  shall  not  agree  with  the  indorsement  on  the  cocket,  or  with  the  shipping  bill,  the  same 
shall  be  forfeited;  and  if  any  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported  be  found  in  any  package  brought  as  afore- 
said,  such  package  and  every  thing  contained  therein  shall  be  forfeited. —  ^  76. 

Searcher  may  open  any  Package  s  but  if  correct,  must  repack.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  searcher  to 
open  all  packages,  and  fully  to  examine  all  goods  shipped  or  brought  for  shipment  at  any  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  if  the  goods  so  examined  shall  be  found  to  coi  rcspor.d  in  al) 
respects  with  the  cocket  and  clearance  purporting  to  be  for  the  same,  such  goods  shall  be  repacked  at  the 
charge  of  such  searcher,  who  may  be  allowed  such  charge  by  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  if  they 
shall  sec  fit  so  to  do.  —  5  77. 

Clearance  op  Ship. 

Content  to  be  delivered  to  Searcher,  ,§<;.  — Before  any  ship  shall  be  cleared  outwards  at  any  port  in  (he 
United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  parts  beyond  the  seas,  with  any  goods  shipped  on  board  the 
same  in  such  port,  the  master  shall  deliver  a  content  of  such  ship  to  the  searcher,  setting  forth  the  namo 
and  tonnage  of  such  ship,  and  the  place  or  places  of  her  destination,  and  the  name  of  the  master,  and  also 
an  account  of  the  goods  shipped  on  board,  and  of  the  packages  containing  such  goods,  and  of  the  marks 
and  numbers  upon  such  packages,  and  a  like  account  of  the  goods  on  board,  if  any,  which  had  been  re- 
ported inwards  for  exportation  in  such  ship,  so  far  as  any  of  such  particulars  can  be  known  by  hnn  ;  and 
also,  before  the  clearance  of  such  ship,  the  cockets,  with  the  indors-ments  and  clearances  thereon  for  the 
goods  shipped,  shall  be  finally  delivered  by  the  respective  shippers  of  such  goods  to  the  searcher,  who  shall 
file  the  same  together,  and  shall  attach  with  a  seal  a  label  to  the  tile,  showing  the  number  of  cockets  con. 
tained  in  the  file,  and  shall  compare  the  particulars  of  the  goods  in  the  cockets  with  the  particulars  of 
the  goods  in  such  content,  and  shall  attest  the  correctness  thereof  by  his  signature  on  the  label,  and  on 
the  content :  and  the  master  of  the  ship  shall  make  and  sign  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or  comp- 
troUer  to  the  truth  of  such  content,  and  shall  also  answer  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  such  questions 
concerning  the  ship,  the  cargo,  and  the  intended  voyage,  as  shall  be  demanded  of  him  ;  and  thereupon 
the  collector  or  comptroller  shall  clear  such  ship  for  her  intended  voyage,  and  shall  notify  such  clearance, 
and  the  date  thereof,  upon  the  content,  and  upon  the  label  to  the  file  of  cockets,  and  upon  the  victualling 
bill,  and  also  in  the  book  of  ships'  entries  outwards,  for  the  information  of  all  parties  interested,  and  sliail 
transmit  the  content,  and  the  cockets,  and  the  victualling  bill  to  the  searcher  ;  and  the  particulars  to  be 
contained  in  such  content  shall  be  written  and  arranged  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  collector  and 
comiitroller  shall  require.  —  ^78.  ...,,.,  .,,    ,    ,,  ^u 

Fite  of  Cockets,  SfC.  delivered  to  Master.  — Ihe  file  of  cockets  and  the  victualling  bill  shall  thereupon  be 
delivered  by  the  searcher  to  the  master  of  such  shii>,  at  such  station  within  the  port  and  m  such  manner 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  for  that  purpose;  and  such  lile  of 
cockets  and  victualling  bill,  so  delivered,  shall  be  kept  by  the  master  of  such  ship  as  the  authority  lor  de- 
parting from  the  port  with  the  several  parcels  and  packages  of  goods  and  of  stores  on  board,  so  far  as  they 
shall  agree  with  the  particulars  in  the  indorsements  on  such  cockets  or  with  such  victualling  bill.  —  \  /<). 

In  Ballast  —  If  any  ship  is  to  depart  in  ballast  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  from  the  Isle  of  Man  tor 
parts  beyond  the  seas,  having  no  goods  on  board  except  the  stores  of  such  ship  borne  upon  the  victuallmg 
bill,  or  any  goods  reported  inwards  for  exportation  in  such  ship,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall,  before  her 
departure,  answer  to  the  collector  or  ccmiptroller  such  questions  touching  her  departure  and  destination 
as  shall  be  demanded  of  him  ;  and  thereupon  the  collector  or  comjilroller  shall  clear  such  ship  in  ballast, 
and  shall  notify  such  clearance  and  the  date  thereof  on  the  victualling  bill,  and  also  in  tlie  book  oi  ships' 
entries  outwards,  for  the  information  of  all  parties  interested;  and  such  victualling  bill  shall  be  kept  by 
the  master  of  such  ship  as  the  clearance  of  the  same.  —  ^80.  ,      ,   ,      . 

Part  of  former  Careo  reported  for  E.rportation.  —  If  there  be  on  board  any  ship  any  goods  of  the  in- 
ward cargo  which  were  reiiortcd  tor  exportation  in  the  same,  the  master  shall,  belore  clearance  outwards 
of  such  ship  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  deliver  to  the  searcher  a  copy 
of  the  report  inwards  of  such  goods,  certified  by  the  collector  and  comptroller;  and  such  copy,  being  found 
to  correspond  with  the  goods  so  remaining  on  board,  shall  be  the  authority  to  the  searcher  to  pass  such 
ship  with  such  goods  on  board;  and  being  signed  by  the  searcher,  and  bled  with  the  cockets,  shaU  be  the 
clearance  of  the  ship  for  those  goods.  —  ^81.  .     ,        .  . 

If  any  Passengers,  Afaster  may  enter  Baggage  in  his  Samc  —  V  any  passengers  are  to  depart  in  any 
ship  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  from  the  Isle  of  Man  for  parts  beyond  the  seas,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
master  of  such  ship  to  pass  an  entry  and  to  receive  a  cocket  in  his  name  (or  the  necessary  personal  bag- 
gage of  all  such  passengers,  and  duly  to  clear  such  baggage  for  shipment  in  their  behalf,  stating  in  such 
clearances  the  particulars  of  the  packages  and  the  names  of  the  respective  passengers;  and  it  such  ship  is 
to  take  no  other  goods  than  the  necessary  personal  baggage  of  jiasscngers  actually  going  the  voyage,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  such  master  to  enter  such  ship  outwards  in  ballast  lor  passengers  only  ;  and  if  no  other 
"oods  than  such  bag"a<'e  duly  entered  and  cleared  be  taken  on  board  such  ship,  the  same  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  ship  in  ballast,  "lotwithstanding  such  baggage,  and  shall  be  described  in  the  clearance,  on  the  con- 
tent and  on  the  label  to  the  cocket  or  cockets,  and  on  the  victualling  bill,  and  in  the  book  of  ships'  entries, 
as  a  ship  cleared  in  ballast,  except  as  to  the  necessary  personal  baggage  of  passengers  going  the  voyage.  — 

Master  mau  enter  Goods  for  private  Use  of  Self  and  Creu:  —  If  the  master  aild  crew  of  any  foreign  ship 
which  is  to  depart  in  balUist  from  the  Unitcfl  Kingdom  for  parts  beyond  thcscas,  shall  be  desirous  to  take 
on  hoard  chalk  rubbish  by  way  of  ballast,  or  to  take  with  them  for  their  private  use  any  small  qiiaiilities  of 
goods  of  Uritish  manufacture,  it  shall  be  lawful  'or  such  master,  without  entering  such  ship  outwards,  to  paos 
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an  entry  in  his  name,  and  receive  a  cocket  free  of  any  export  duty  for  all  such  goods,  under  the  general  de- 
nomii  .itioii  of  British  manufactures  not  prohibited  to  be  exported,  being  for  the  use  and  privilege  of  the 
master  and  crew,  and  not  being  of  greater  value  than  in  the  proportion  of  20/.  for  the  master,  and  10/,  for 
the  mate,  and  F>L  for  each  of  the  crew,  and  stating  that  tlie  ship  is  in  ballast ;  and  the  master  shall  duly 
ileal  t'lch  goods  for  shijiinent  in  behalf  of  himself  and  crew,  stating  in  such  clearances  the  particulars 
of  the  goods  and  packages,  and  the  names  of  the  crew  who  shall  jointly  or  severally  take  any  of  such  goods 
under  this  privilege ;  and  such  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ship  in  ballast,  and  be  cleared  as  such,  and 
without  a  content,  notwithstanding  such  goods  or  such  cocket  or  cockets  ;  and  such  clearance  shall  be 
notified  by  the  collccto.'  or  comptroller  on  the  label  to  the  cocket  or  cockets,  and  on  the  victualling  bill, 
and  in  the  book  of  ships'  entries,  as  a  clearance  in  ballast,  except  as  to  the  privilege  of  the  master  and 
crew.  —  §  H3. 

Officers  may  board  any  Ship  ({ftcr  Clearance.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  go 
on  bo.ird  any  ship  <ifter  clearance  outwards,  within  the  limits  of  any  port  in  the  United  Knigdom  or  in  the 
Isle  of  iVIan,  or  within  4  leagues  of  the  coast  thereof,  and  to  demand  the  tile  of  cockets  an<l  tlie  victual, 
ling  bill,  and  if  there  be  any  goods  or  stores  on  board  not  contained  in  the  indorsements  on  the  cockets, 
nor  in  the  victualling  bill,  such  goods  or  stores  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  any  goods  contained  in  such  m- 
dorseinents  be  not  on  board,  the  master  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 'iO/.  for  every  package  or  parcel  of  goods 
contained  in  such  indorsements  and  not  on  board  ;  and  if  any  cocket  be  at  any  time  falsilied,  the  person 
who  shall  have  falsified  the  same,  or  who  shall  have  wilfully  used  the  same,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/. 
—  ^  84. 

Ships  to  bring  to  at  Stations.  —  Every  ship  departing  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  shall  bring  to  at  such  stations  within  the  port  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of 
his  Majesty's  customs  for  the  landing  of  officers  from  such  ships,  or  for  further  examination  previous  to 
such  departure.  —  ^  85. 

Debenture  Goods. 

Entry  in  Name  of  real  Owner.  —  No  drawback  or  bounty  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  exportation  from 
the  United  Kingdom  of  any  goods,  unless  such  goods  shall  have  been  entered  in  the  name  of  the  person 
who  was  the  real  owner  thereof  at  the  time  of  entry  and  shipping,  or  of  the  person  who  had  actually  pui* 
chased  and  shi|iped  the  same,  in  his  own  name  and  at  his  own  liability  and  risk,  on  c(  mmission,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  merchants,  and  who  was  and  shall  have  continued  to  be  entitled  in  his  own  right  to 
such  drawback  or  bounty,  except  in  the  cases  herein-after  provided  for.  —  ^  86. 

Declaration  to  Exportation,  and  to  Property,  and  to  Right  to  Drawback  or  Bounty.  —  Such  owner  or 
cnniMiission  merchant  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declarution  upon  the  debenture  that  the  goods  men- 
tioned therein  have  been  actually  exported,  and  have  not  been  relanded,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  re- 
landed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  in  the  Isle  of  Man  tunless  entered  for  the  Ule  of  Man), 
nor  in  the  islands  of  Karo  rr  P'erro,  and  that  he  was  the  real  ownc  ^thereof  at  the  time  of  entry  and  ship- 
I)ing,  or  that  he  had  purchased  and  shipped  the  said  goods  in  his  own  name  and  at  his  own  liability  and 
risk,' on  commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  he  was  and  continued  to  be  entitled  to  the  drawback  or 
boui'itv  thereon  in  his  own  right  :  provided  always,  that  if  such  owner  or  merchant  shall  ni>t  have  pur- 
chased the  right  to  such  drawback  or  bounty,  he  shall  declare  under  his  hand  upon  the  entry  and  upon  the 
debenture  the  person  who  is  entitled  thereto,  and  the  name  of  such  person  shall  be  stated  in  the  cocket 
and  in  the  debenture ;  and  the  receipt  of  such  person  on  the  debenture  shall  be  the  discharge  for  such 
drawback  or  bounty.  —  ^  87. 

Afcnt  may  pass  Entry,  and  receive  Drawback,  and  make  the  Declaration,  Sfc.  —  If  such  owner  or  mer- 
chant shall  be  resident  in  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  beii.g  more  than  20  miles  from  the  custom- 
house of  the  port  of  shipment,  he  may  appoint  any  person  to  be  his  agent  to  make  and  pass  his  entry,  and  to 
clear  and  ship  his  goods,  and  to  receive  for  him  the  drawback  or  bounty  payable  on  his  debenture,  if  pay. 
able  to  him,  provided  the  name  of  such  agent  and  the  residence  of  such  owner  or  merchant  be  subjoined 
to  the  name  of  such  owner  or  merchant  in  the  entry  and  ni  the  cocket  for  such  goods;  and  such  agent, 
beijig  duly  informed,  shall  make  declaration  upon  the  entry,  if  any  be  necessary,  and  also  upon  the  de- 
benture, in  behalf  of  such  owner  or  merchant,  to  the  effect  before  required  of  such  owner  or  merchant, 
and  shall  answer  such  questions  touching  his  knowledge  of  the  exportation  of  such  goods  and  the  property 
therein,  and  of  the  right  to  the  nrawbacK  or  bounty,  as  shall  be  demanded  of  him  hy  the  collector  or 
comptroller ;  and  if  any  such  goods  be  exported  by  any  corporation  or  company  trading  by  a  joint  stock, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  toaiipoint  any  person  to  be  their  agent  for  the  like  purposes  and  with  the  like 
powers  to  act  in  their  behalf  —  ^  88. 

Properti/  of  Persons  abroad.  —  If  any  goods  which  arc  to  be  exported  for  drawback  be  the  property  of 
any  person  residing  abroad,  having  been  consigned  by  the  owner  thereof  to  some  person  as  his  agent  re- 
siding in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  he  exported  through  the  same  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  by  such  agent, 
upon  account  of  such  owner,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  person  being  the  consignee  by  whom  and  in 
whose  name  the  duties  inwards  on  such  goods  had  been  paid,  or  his  legal  representative),  in  like  manner, 
as  agent  for  such  owner,  to  enter,  clear,  and  ship  such  goods  for  him,  and  upon  like  conditions  to  receive 
for  him  the  drawback  payable  thereon.  —  ^  89. 

Shipment  triiliin  3  Years,  and  Payment  within  2  Years.  —  No  drawback  shall  be  allowed  upon  the 
exportation  of  any  goods  unless  such  goods  be  shipped  within  3  years  after  the  payment  of  the  duties 
inwards  thereon,  and  no  debenture  for  any  drawback  or  bounty  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  any 
goods  shall  be  paid  after  the  expiration  of  2  years  from  the  dale  of  the  shipment  of  such  goods,  and 
no  drawback  shall  be  all  iwcd  upon  any  goods  which  by  reason  of  liamage  or  decay  shall  have  become  of 
less  value  for  home  use  than  the  amount  of  such  drawback;  and  all  goods  so  damaged  which  shall  be 
cleared  for  any  drawback  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  person  who  caused  such  goods  to  be  so  cleared  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  200/.,  or  treble  the  amount  of  the  drawback  in  such  case,  at  the  election  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs.  —  \  90. 

Issuing  and  passing  Debenture.  —For  the  purpose  of  computing  and  paying  any  drawback  or  bountv 
payable  upon  any  goods  duly  entered,  shipped,  and  exported,  a  debenture  shall,  in  due  time  after  such 
entry,  be  prepared  by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  certifying  in  the  first  instance  the  entry  outwards  of 
such  goods  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  exported,  and  a  notice  containing  the  parti- 
culars of  the  goods  shall  have  b^eii  delivered  by  the  exporter  to  the  searcher,  the  shipment  and  export, 
tttion  thereof  shall  be  certified  to  the  collector  and  comptroller,  upon  such  debenture,  by  the  searcher, 
and  the  debenture  shall  thereupon  be  computed  and  passed  with  all  convenient  despatch,  and  be  delivered 
to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same.  —  ^91. 

Certificate  of  landing  in  Isle  of  Man.  —  No  drawback  or  bounty  shall  he  allowed  for  any  goods  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  until  a  certificate  shall  be  produced  from  the  collector  and 
comptroller  of  the  customs  of  the  Isle  of  Man  of  the  due  landing  of  such  goods  —  ^  92. 

Press-paeking,  and  Declaration  of  Packer.  —  No  drawback  or  bounty  shall  bi!  allowed  for  any  goods 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  bales  cleared  as  being  press  packed,  unless  the  quantities  and  qua- 
lities of  the  goods  in  each  of  such  bales  shall  be  verified  bv  the  master  iiacker  thereof,  or,  in  case  of  un- 
avoiilablc  absence,  by  the  foreman  of  such  packer,  having  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  bales,  by 
declaration  made  and  subscribed  upon  the  cocket  before  the  collector  or  comptroller  ;  or  if  such  packer 
reside  more  than  10  miles  from  the  port,  then  bv  declaration  made  and  subscribed  upon  an  account  cf 
such  goods,  before  a  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  or  place  whcr?  such  packer  shall 
reside  ;  and  if  such  bales  be  not  cleared  as  being  press-packed,  then  the  searcher,  having  opened  any  s;ich 
bale,  shall  not  be  required  to  repack  the  same  at  his  charge.  —  \  93. 
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o.lerso.  the  cu^,to>«s  ;   and  (^f -,f-;|;;f,rand"nconu  -t'  ~^  P<^-on  as  they  .hall  <leem 

require  such  security  by  bona  ^""^  "' %*.' 'V '."\f 'i^^e    awf"'  '<"•  "'^  ^'"''^  commissioners  to  revoke 

houso  to  be  cxportea  trom  the  same,  oi  a"    g""''V   "  "  '  ,i  tl^P  seas  or  shall  be  lelaiided  in  any  lart  of 
back  or  buunt),  shall  not  V'= '»"'/, '^'^V;.rteci  to  pa^ts  be  o^^^  ^^  sl,ort-shippe<l  under 

the  Unite*!  Kingdom  (such  goods     o    I'fJ  "^  ^f,^   ,';  'J  inlands  of  Faro  or  Ferro,  or  shall  be  earned  to 
the  care  of  the  proper  oU.cers;,  or  sha     1^^  h^mled  mJUi.    =  ^^^^^       ^^^^  ^^^^^  entered   deared. 

any  of  the  '^'ands  ot  Guernsey,  JeiseyAldtr.c^^^^^^  ^     ^^^^  forfeited,  together  wth  the  sh-o 

and  shipped  to  be  exported  directly  to  su(  1   '^ ':*"." J '"^.'"''    „_j,  :„,,   ^^d  any  other  ship,  vessel,  Loat,  or 

aro?i^aS-"L;;?e^a|^n9afg^^ 

YS"o'  !     For  every  cavtmnof.he  .bird,  fourth,  ar.d  fifth  rate  4'2o 

For  every  admiral  ■  -  "  i'"o  _        captain  of  an  mienor  rate  -  -  •"" 

*      -     '^,"«:admiral  -  '        Kf^  _        lieutenant,  and  other  commanding  ofhcer. 

—        rear-admiral  -  at"  63)  I  and  for  evcrj  niarme  officer        -        -  loJ 

,rov::ed:::;t:;^^~^s^^^^ 

pefson  entering  su^ch  wine,  a"d  claiming  '^^^.^^JL  „se  s.U  wine  is  intended,  and  o  the  ^'h.p  in  which 
on  the  debenture  the  name  ot    he  "f  ^r  lor  ^  "o-^  "  ^.^  f  ^he  officers  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of 

liP  serves-  and  such  wine  shall  be  delivered  """".hi  hP  Lme  shall  be  shipped  under  their  care  ;  and 
shipment  t'o  be  secured  in  the  king  swa^eho^^^^^^^  CreceVt  o"  U-  wine  into't'heir  charge,  the  debenture 
such  olticers  having  'ertihed  upon  the  dtbentur^  l        ^^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  '^'?;--  l?Zu  „ffi^pr 

shall  be  computed  and  passed,  and  '''"/'f^^f';'."  ,•»,.,/  to  be  transferred  to  others.  —  If  any  such  officer 
0m7e7-s  leaving  the  Service,  SfC.  such  U  '"''P'V'  ^1%.%  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  of 
shaU  leave  the  sfrvice  or  be  remove.l  to  ^""\':^;.';'^  '^,;'/o  any  si^^h  wine  from  one  officer  to  another,  as 
any  of  the  ports  before  mentioned  o  Pf  "  '  ^^^^V^,',^  for  ,notfier,  or  the  transhipment  Iroin  o"e  ship  to 
part  of  his  proportion,  whether  on  board  <he  same  ship  crai  ^        ^^^^^  reshipment ;  and  it  ''hall  also 

of  the  customs,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  -  ^98.  j,       ..  Creivfree  of  Duty,  on  giving  Boml. 

Purlers  of  his  Majesty's  Ships  of  If  ar  may  .*^'f,  ™"ff'C^  in  actual  service  to  enter  and  ship 

_i:rrUbi  lawfui:'for  the  purser  0   any  ot  h^^^^^a^^^^^^^^ 


tobacco  may  be  warehoused  and  supplied  at  eithci  «   "iM  ,,,,^,5,,^  for  the  purpose  of  so  s'Pl  !>  ■■  g 


allowances  before  granted.  — 
Times  and  '"         '  "  '       ' 


,ms.  nor  except  from  »  legal  ."'""yj -/J^tX'eustoms  for  the  shipping  of  such  gooas  uy  .u.......... 

)ns  who  shall  have  caused  such  goods  to  ut  c  i 
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Prohibitions  Outwards. 
'  Prohibilfons  and  JlcstricU'ons  absolute  or  modified. —'The  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed in  the  Table  following  (denominated  "  A  Table  of  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions  Outwards'*)  shail 
be  either  absolutely  pruhibiitd  to  be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  shall  be  exported  only  under 
tb.e  restrictions  mentioned  in  such  Table,  according  as  the  several  sorts  of  such  goods  are  respectively  set 
forth  therein  ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

A  Table  of  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions  Outwards. 


Clocks  and  watches ;  vJz.  any  outward  or  inward  box,  case,  or 
dial  ))late>  of  any  metal,  without  the  movement  in  or 
with  every  such  box,  cose,' or  dial  plate,  made  up  tit  for 
use,  with  tlie  clock  or  watchmaker's  name  en^p'aven 
thereon. 

J^ce;  vi/.  any  metal  inferior  to  silver  which  shall  be  spun, 
mixed,  wrou^^ht,  or  set  upon  silk,  or  wliich  shall  lie  gilt, 
or  drawn  into  wire,  or  tlalted  into  plate,  and  spun  or 
woven,  or  wrought  into  or  upon,  or  mixed  with  lace, 
fringe,  cord, embroidery,  tambour  work,  or  buttons,  made 
in  the  cold  or  silver  lace  manufactory,  or  set  upon  silk, 
or  matte  into  bullion  spangles,  or  pearl  or  any.otner  ma- 
terials maile  in  the  Rold  or  silver  lace  manufactory,  or 
■which  shall  imitate  or  be  meant  to  imitate  such  lace, 
frini^e,  cord,  embroidery,  tftml)Our  vork,  or  buttons; 
nor  shall  any  jierson  export  any  copper,  brass,  or  other 
jnetal  which  shall  be  si!vered  or  drawn  into  wire,  or 
flatted  into  plate,  or  made  into  bullion  spanples,  or  pearl 
or  any  other  materials  used  in  the  gold  or  silver  lace  ma- 
nufactory, or  in  imitation  of  such  lace,  fringe,  cord,  em- 
broideryj  tambour  work,  or  buttons,  or  of  any  of  the 
materials  used  in  making  the  same,  and  which  shall 
hold  more  or  bear  a  greater  proportion  than  5  jienny- 
weights  of  fine  silver  to  the  pound  avoirdupois  of  such 
copper,  brass,  or  other  metals, 
any  metal  inferior  to  silvjr,  whether  gilt,  silvered,  stained, 
or  coloured,  or  otherwise,  which  shall  be  worked  up  or 
mixetl  with  gold  or  silver  in  any  manufacture  of  lace, 
fringe,  cord,  embroidery,  tambour  work,  or  buttons. 

Tools  and  utensils ;  viz.  any  machine,  engine,  tool,  press,  paper, 
utensil,  or  instrument  used  in  or  proper  for  the  pre|)ar- 
ing,  working,  pressing,  or  finishing  of  the  woollen,  cot- 
ton, linen,  or  silk  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  or  any 
otlier  goods  wherein  wool,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  is  used, 
or  any  i)art  of  sucli  machines,  engines,  tools,  presses, 
paper,  utensils,  or  instruments,  or  any  model  or  plan 
thereof,  or  any  part  thereof;  except  wool  cards  or  stock 
cards  not  worth  above  \s.  per  pair,  and  spinners'  cards 
not  worth  above  1*.  6*/.  per  pair,  used  ia  the  woollen 
manufactures, 
blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools,  or  utensils  commonly  used  in 


or  proper  for  the  preparing,  working  up,  or  finishing  of 
the  calico,  cotton,  muslin,  or  linen  printing  manufactures, 
cr  any  part  of  such  blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools,  or  uteii* 
stis. 

rollers,  either  plain,  grooved,  or  of  any  other  form  or  deno- 
mination, of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or  stctl,  for  the 
rolling  of  iron  or  any  sort  of  metals,  and  frames,  beds, 
pillars,  screws,  pinions,  and  each  and  evcr>'  implement, 
tool  or  utensil  thereunto  belonging;  rollers,  slitters, 
frames,  beds,  pillars,  and  screws  for  slitting  mills; 
presses  of  ail  sorts,  in  iron  and  steel,  or  other  metals, 
which  are  used  with  a  screw  exceeding  l-i  inch  in  dia- 
meter, or  any  parts  of  these  several  articles,  or  any  model 
of  the  before-mentioned  utensils,  or  any  part  thereof;  alt 
sorts  of  utensils,  engines,;or  machines  used  in  tlie  ca^tinf^ 
or  boring  of  cannon  or  any  sort  of  artillery,  or  any  parts 
thereof;  or  any  models  of  tools,  utensils,  engines,  or  ma- 
chine^ used  in  such  casting  or  boring,  or  any  i)arts  thereof; 
hand  stamps,  dog-head  stamiis,  pulley  stamps,  hammen, 
and  anvils  for  stamps ;  presses  of  all  sorts  cfdied  cutting- 
out  presses ;  beds  or  punches  to  be  used  therewith,  cither 
in  parts  or  pieces,  or  fitted  together ;  scouring  or  shading 
engines;  presses  for  horn  buttons;  dies  for  horn  but- 
tons; rolled  metal,  with  silver  thereon;  parts  of  but- 
tons not  fitted  up  into  buttons,  or  in  an  unfinished  state; 
engines  for  chasing,  stocks  for  casting  buckles,  buttons, 
and  rings;  die-sinking  tools  of  all  sorts;  engines  ftw 
making  button-shanks;  laps  of  all  sorts;  tools  for  pinch- 
ing of  glass  ;  engines  for  covering  of  whips;  bars  of  metal 
covered  with  gold  or  silver,  and  burnishing  stones,  com- 
monly called  blood-stones,  either  in  the  rough  state  or 
finished  for  use ;  wire  moulds  for  making  paper  ;  wheels 
of  metal,  stone,  or  wood,  for  cutting,  roughing,  smooth- 
ing, polishing,  or  engraving  glass;  purcellas,  pincers, 
sheers,  and  pipes  usecTin  blowing  gias6 ;  i>otters'  wheels 
and  lathes,  for  plain,  round,  and  engine  turning;  tools 
used  by  saddlers,  harness-makers,  and  bridle-makers^ 
viz.  candle  strainers,  side  strainers,  point  strainers,  creas- 
ing irons,  screw  creasers,  wheel  irons,  seat  irons,  prick- 
ing irons,  bolstering  irons,  clams,  and  head  knives* 

frames  for  making  wearing  apparel. 


military  or  naval  stores. 
Provisions,  or  any  sort  of  victual  which  may  be  used  as  food  by 
man. 


A  List  of  Goods  ivhich  7nay  be  prohibited  to  be  exported  by  Proclamation  or  Order  in  Counct'L 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  giinpowder.  |  verted  into  or  made  useful  in  increasing  the  quantity  of 

Joshes,  pot  and  )tuarl. 

Military  stores  and  naval  stores,  and  any  articles  (except  cop. 
per)  which  his  Majesty  shall  judge  capable  of  being  con 

And  if  any  goods  shall  be  exported,  or  be  waterborne  to  be  exported,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  contrary 
to  any  of  tl:e  prohibitions  or  resLriLtions  mentioned  in  such  table  in  respect  of  such  goods,  the  same  shaU 
be  forfeited.  —  ^  104. 

The  sections  from  105.  to  1!8.,  both  inclusive,  relate  to  the  Coasting  Trade,  and  are  given  under  that 
head. 

Construction  in  General. 

Terms  vscd  in  Acts.  —  Whenever  the  several  terms  or  expressions  following  shall  occur  in  this  act,  or 
in  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs,  or  to  trade  and  navigation^  the  same  shall  be  construed  respect^ 
jvdy  in  the  manner  herein-after  directed  ;  (that  is  to  say,)  the  term  "  ship*'  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
ship  or  vessel  generally,  unless  such  term  shall  be  used  to  distinguish  a  ship  from  sloops,  brigantines, 
and  other  classes  of  vessels  ;  and  the  term  "  master  "  of  any  ship  sliall  be  construed  to  mean  the  i>erson 
having  or  taking  the  charge  or  command  of  such  ship  ;  the  terra  "  owners'*  and  the  term  "  owner** 
of  any  ship  shail  be  con^truotl  alike  to  mean  1  owner,  if  there  be  only  1,  and  any  or  all  the  owners  if 
there  be  more  than  1  ;  the  term  "  mate  '*  of  any  ship  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  person  next  in  com- 
mand of  such  ship  to  the  master  thereof;  the  term  *'  seaman  **  shall  be  construed  to  mean  alike  seaman, 
?nariner,  sailor,  or  landsman,  being  one  of  the  crew  of  any  ship ;  the  terra  "  British  possession  *'  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  colony,  plantation,  island,  territory,  or  settlement  belonging  to  his  Majesty;  the 
term  *' his  Majesty*'  shall  be  construed  to  mean  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors;  the  term 
•*  Kast  India  Company  *' shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading 
to  the  East  Indies;  the  term"  limits  of  the  Kast  India  Company's  charter"  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  all  places  and  seas  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  the  term  "  col- 
lector and  C()nii>tr()llfr  *'  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  collector  and  comiitroller  of  the  customs  of  the 
I)ort  intended  in  the  sentence  ;  whenever  mention  is  made  of  any  public  otticer,  the  officer  mentioned 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  such  ofticer  for  the  time  being;  the  term  *' warehouse  *' shall  be  construed  to 
mean  any  ])lacc,  whether  house,  shed,  yard,  timber  pond,  or  other  place  in  which  goods  entered  to  be 
warehoused  upon  importati(>n  may  be  loilged,  kept,  and  secured  without  payment  of  duty,  or  although 
prohibited  to  be  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  term  '*  king's  warehouse  "  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
any  place  provided  by  the  Crown  for  lodging  goods  therein  for  security  of  the  customs. —  §  119. 

Malta  in  Europe.  —  The  island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  shall  be  deemed  -to  be  in  Europe.  — 
\  VZO.  --'--^ 

General  Regulations. 

Weights^  Measures^  Currcncyy  and  Manaaeitient.  —  All  duties,  bounties,  and  drawbacks  ofcustoma 
shall  be  paid  and  received  in  every  jtart  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  British  currency, 
and  according  to  Imperial  weights  and  measures ;  and  in  all  cases  where  such  duties,  bounties,  and 
drawbacks  arc  imi>osed  and  allowed  acconting  to  any  specific  quantity,  or  any  specific  value,  the  same  shall 
be  deemed  to  apply  in  the  same  proportion  to  any  greater  or  less  quantity  or  value;  and  all  such  duties, 
bounties,  and  drawbacks  shall  be  luidt-r  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs. —^  121. 

Collector  to  take  Boiids  in  respect  of  Goods  relating  to  the  Customs.  —  All  bonds  relating  to  tlie  customB 
required  to  be  given  in  respect  of  goods  or  ships  shall  be  taken  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  for  the 
use  of  his  Majesty  ;  and  aftur  the  exi)iration  of  .j  years  from  the  date  thereof,  or  from  the  time,  if  any, 
limited  therein  for  the  perfonnance  of  the  condition  thereof,  every  such  lK>nd  upon  which  no  prosecution 
or  suit  shall  luive  been  commenced  shall  be  void,  and  may  be  cancelled  and  destroyed.  —  \  122. 

Mode  of  ascertaining  Strength <f  Foreign  Spirits.— ^ The  nKKie  of  ascertaining  the  strengths  and  quan- 
tities of  foreign  spirits  im|>orte<l  into  the  United  Kingdom  should  at  all  times  be  cxartl)  simi'ar  to  (ho 
mcxle  in  practice  for  .iscertaining  the  strengths  ami  quantities  of  spirits  made  within  the  United  Kin.udoin  ; 
be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  the  same  iiistrument^,  and  the  iame  Ta'uk;*  and  ^calc:;  of  ^raduutiun,  Mid  tiic 
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«ame  rules  and  metliods,  as  the  officers  of  the  excise  shaU  by  any  law  in  force  for  the  time  being  Lo 
direct<^cl  to  u^e  adopt,  and  employ  in  trying  and  ascertaining  thcstnnyths  and  quantitas  ot  spnits  made 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  computing  and  colli  cUng  the  duties  ot  excise  payaljle 
thereon  shall  be  used,  adopted,  and  employed  by  the  otticers  of  the  customs  in  trying  and  ascertaining 
the  strcnuths  and  quantities  of  spirits  imported  into  the  L'nited  Kingdom,  for  the  puriiose  of  comiuting 
and  eollectinc  the  duties  of  customs  payable  thereon.  —  ^123.  „  „, 

Otticen  ofCustotm  to  take  Sample  of  Goods.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  take 
sudh  samules  of  any  goods  as  shall  be  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  any  duties  payable  on  the 
same  and  all  such  samples  shall  be  disposed  of  and  accounted  for  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioners  of 
his  M'ajcsty's  customs  shaU  direct.  —  \  l'2i.  .,     ^    ^  ,       •  v        i- 

Time  ot  an  Importatian  and  of  an  Exportation  dtfiticd.  —  If,  upon  the  first  levying  or  repealing  of  any 
dutv  or  upon  the  first  granting  or  repeahng  of  any  drawback  or  bounty,  or  upon  the  first  permitting  or 
i.roh'ibitins  of  any  importation  or  exportation,  whether  inwards,  cjutwards,  or  coastwise,  in  the  United 
KincJom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  it  shall  become  necessury  to  determine  the  precise  time  at  which  an 
inmonation  or  exportation  of  any  goods  made  and  computed  shall  be  deeiutd  to  have  had  effect,  such 
time  in  respect  of  importation,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  time  at  which  the  ship  importing  such  goods 
had  actually  come  within  the  limits  of  the  port  at  which  such  ship  shall  in  due  course  be  reported,  and 
such  goods  be  discharged ;  and  such  time,  in  respect  of  exportation,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  time  at 
which  the  goods  had  been  shipped  on  board  the  ship  in  which  they  had  been  exported;  audit  such 
question  shall  arise  upon  the  arrival  or  departure  of  any  ship,  in  respect  of  any  charge  or  allowance  upon 
such  shiii  exclusive  of  any  cargo,  the  time  of  such  arrival  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  time  at  which  the 
retiort  of  such  ship  shaU  have  been  or  ought  to  have  been  made ;  and  the  time  of  such  tlcparture  shall  be 
dmned  to  be  the  time  of  the  last  clearance  of  such  ship  with  the  collector  and  comptroller  tor  the  voyage 
upon  which  she  had  departed.— ^  125.  ,    „,        ,  ■,  wt,       ^     ^ 

lictvrn  of  Duty  overpaid.  —  Although  any  duty  of  customs  shall  have  been  overpaid,  or  although,  after 
any  duty  of  customs  shall  have  been  charged  and  paid,  it  shall  appear  or  be  judicially  established  that  the 
saine  had  been  charged  luider  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  law,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  return  any 
»ucli  overcharge  aller  tb.e  expiration  of  3  years  from  the  date  of  such  payment.  —  ^26. 

Touuaae  or  Burden  of  S/iips  declared.  —The  tonnage  or  burden  of  every  British  ship  within  the 
meanin"  of  this  act  shall  be  the  tonnage  set  forth  in  the  certificate  of  registry  of  such  ship,  and  the 
tonnage  or  burden  of  every  other  ship  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  ascertained  ui  the  same  man- 
ner as^the  tonnage  of  British  ships  is  ascertained. —§  127.  ,  T^     ,    „  ,      ,      r  1  <-      -1 

Officers  may  refuse  Master  of  British  Ship,  unless  nidorsed  on  BesLslcr.  — It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
officers  of  customs  at  any  port  under  British  dominion  where  there  shall  be  a  collector  and  comptroller  of 
the  customs  to  refuse  to  admit  any  person  to  do  any  act  at  such  port  as  master  ot  any  British  ship,  unless 
his  name  shall  be  inserted  in  or  have  been  indorsed  upon  the  certificate  of  registry  ot  such  ship  as  being 
the  master  thereof,  or  until  his  name  shall  have  been  so  indorsed  by  such  collector  and  comptroller.  —  ^  12S. 

Falsifuin" Documents.  —  U  any  person  shall  counterfeit  or  falsif>',  or  wilfully  use  when  counterfeited  or 
falsi fieil  any  entrv,  warrant,  cocket,  or  transire,  or  other  document  for  the  unlading,  lading,  entering, 
reportin'",  or  clearing  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  for  the  landing  or  shipping  of  any  goods,  stores,  baggage,  or 
article  wliatevcr,  or  shall  by  any  false  statement  procure  any  writing  or  docununt  to  be  iiuule  tor  any  ot 
such  iiurooses,  every  person  so  offiending  shall  for  every  such  offence  lorti  it  the  suiu  ot  200/.  :  provided 
always,  that  this  penalty  shaU  not  attach  to  any  particular  ofleuce  for  which  any  other  penalty  shall  be 
expressly  imposed  by  any  law  in  force  for  the  time  being.  —  \  129.         .    „        .  ,.     .•        . 

Authwitu  of  an  Airent  may  be  required.  —  Whenever  any  person  shall  make  any  application  to  any 
officer  of  the  customs  to  transact  any  business  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  it  shall  be  lawtul  for  suck 
officer  to  require  of  the  person  so  applying  to  produce  a  written  authority  from  the  person  on  whose  behdit 
such  application  shall  be  made,  and  in  default  of  the  production  of  such  authority,  to  refuse  to  transaffi 
such  business.  —  i  130.  ,       .  -     ,»    ,  ,,,,.• 

Persmts  falsifying  Declaration  liable  to  Penalty.  —  If  any  declaration  required  to  be  made  by  this  a* 
or  by  anv  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  (except  declarations  to  the  value  ot  goods)  be  untrue  in  any 
particular,  or  if  anv  person  required  by  this  act  or  by  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  to  answer 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  touching  certain  matters,  shaU.not  truly  answer  such 
questions,  the  person  making  such  declaration  or  answering  such  questions  shall,  over  and  above  any 
other  penalty  to  which  he  may  become  subject,  forfeit  the  sum  ot  IdO/.— v  1'>1-  ^.       ■    ^ 

Seizures.  —  All  goods,  and  aU  ships,  vessels,  and  boats,  which  by  this  act  or  any  act  at  any  time  in  force 
relating  to  the  customs  shall  be  declared  to  be  forfeited,  shall  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  ol  the  cus- 
toms ;  and  such  forfeiture  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  shall  be  deemed  to  ir.clude  the  guns,  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture  of  the  same ;  and  such  forfeiture  of  any  goods  sliall  bo  deemed  to  include  the  proper  package 
in  which  the  6!ime  are  contained.  —  ^  132.  ,  ,      .     ,    ,,  u        ■     , 

Restoration  of  seized  Goods,  Ships,  Sfc.  —  In  case  any  goods,  ships,  vesse  s,  or  boats  shall  be  seized  as 
forfeited,  or  detained  as  under-valued,  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  parliament  relating  to  the  customs,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  to  order  the  same  to  be  restored  in  such  manner 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  shaU  think  fit  to  direct ;  and  it  the  jinii.netor  ot  the  same  shall 
accept  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  bv  the  said  commissioners,  he  shall  not  tune  or  maintain  any 
action  for  recompence  or  damage  on  account  of  such  seizure  or  detention  ;  and  tlie  person  making  such 
seizure  sliaH  not  proceed  in  any  manner  for  condemnation.  —  ^133.  ,    „  .,  ^    ,.  * 

,  Hemission  of  Forfeitures,  Src—  K  any  ship  shall  have  become  liable  to  forfeiture  on  account  of  any 
goods  laden  therein,  or  unladen  therefrom,  or  if  the  master  of  any  ship  shall  have  become  hable  to  any 
penalty  on  account  of  any  goods  laden  in  such  ship  or  unladen  therefrom,  and  such  goods  shall  be  small  ni 
quantity  or  of  trifling  value,  ami  it  shall  be  made  ai)pear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  h.s 
Majesty's  customs  that  such  g.iods  had  been  laden  or  unladen  contrary  to  the  iiitinlioii  of  the  owners  o 
sucli  ship,  or  without  the  privity  of  the  master  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  shall  be  lawtul  for  the  said 
commissioners  to  remit  such  forfeiture,  and  also  to  remit  or  mitigate  such  penalty,  as  they  shall  see  reason 
to  acquit  such  master  of  all  blame  in  respect  of  such  oHfcnce,  or  more  or  less  to  attribute  the  cominission 
of  such  offence  to  neglect  of  duty  on  his  jiart  as  master  of  such  ship ;  and  every  forfeiture  and  every 
penalty,  or  part  thereof,  so  remitted,  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  no  suit  or  action  shall  be  brought  or 
maintained  by  any  iicrson  whatever  on  account  thereof — ^134.  ,        ,.  ^     , 

Ships  7iut  I'rinniny:  to  at  Stations,  Masters  lo  forfeit.-H  any  ship  coming  up  or  departing  out  of  any 
port  ill  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  shall  not  bring  to  at  the  pioi.rr  stations  in  such  port 
ai)pointed  by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  for  the  l.oarduig  or  laiidinB  of  (ilhcers  of  the 
customs,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  for  every  such  oflence  forfeit  t'le  sum  of  KiO/.  —  ^  foj. 


hammock,  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  do  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of   (X)/.  —  ^  l..(i. 

Power  to  charge  Hent  in  King's  Jla rehouse.  — Whcm-yer  any  goods  shall  be  taken  to  and  secuixd  m 
any  of  the  king's  warehouses  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  security  of  the  duties 
thereon,  or  to  prevent  the  same  from  coming  into  home  use,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  couimis- 
Bioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  to  charge  and  demand  and  receive  warehouse  rent  for  such  goods  for  aU 
such  time  as  the  same  shall  remain  in  such  warciiousc,  at  the  same  rate  as  may  be  payable  for  the  like 
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goods  when  warclioused  in  any  \v;irchonse  in  wliicli  sucli  goods  may  be  warehoused  without  payment  of 
duly:  jirovi  led  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tlie  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  or  the 
commissioners  of  his  M  jesty's  customs,  by  warrant  or  order  under  their  hands  respectively,  from  time  to 
time  to  fix  the  amount  of  rent  which  shall  be  payable  for  any  goods  secured  in  any  of  the  king's  ware- 
houses  as  aforesaid.  —  5  137. 

Power  to  sell  Goods  nit  cleared  from  Kind's  Warehouse.  —  In  case  such  goo.ls  shall  not  be  duly  cleared 
from  the  king's  warehouse  within  3  calendar  months,  (or  sooner,  if  they  be  of  a  perishable  nature,!  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  to  cause  such  goods  to  be  publicly  sold  by 
auction,  for  home  use  or  for  exportation,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the  produce  of  such  sale  shall  be  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  the  duties,  if  sold  for  home  use,  and  of  the  warehouse  rent  and  all  other  charges  ; 
and  the  overplus  (if  any)  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  authorised  to  receiTe  the  same  :  i)rovided  always,  that 
it  shall  lie  lawful  lor  .he  said  commissioners  to  cause  any  of  such  goods  to  be  destroyed  as  cannot  be  sold 
for  a  sum  surticient  to  pay  such  duties  and  charges,  if  sold  for  home  use,  or  sufficient  to  i>ay  such  charges, 
if  .'■old  for  exjiortation  :  provided  also,  that  if  such  goods  shall  have  been  landed  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  and  the  freight  of  the  same  shall  not  have  been  paid,  the  produce  of  such  sale  shall  be  first  applied 
to  the  payment  of  such  freight.  —  ^  138. 

Pot/'er/or  liis  Mnjesty  to  appoint  Ports  and  legal  Quai/s.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  hii 
commission  out  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  any  port,  haven,  cr  creek  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  to  set  out  the  limits  thereof,  and  to  appoint  the  proper  places 
within  the  same  to  be  legal  quays  for  the  lading  and  unlading  of  goods,  and  to  declare  that  any  place 
which  had  been  set  out  as  a  legal  quay  by  such  authority  shall  be  no  longer  a  legal  quay,  snd  to  appoint 
any  new  place  within  any  port  to  be  a  legal  quay  for  the  lading  and  unlading  of  goods  :  provided  always, 
that  all  ports,  havens,  and  creeks,  and  the  respective  limits  thereof,  and  all  legal  quays,  apjiointed  and  set 
out  and  existing  as  such  at  the  commencement  of  this  act  under  any  law  till  then  in  force,  shall  continue 
to  be  such  ports,  havens,  creeks,  limits,  and  legal  quays  respectively  as  if  the  same  had  been  appointed 
and  set  out  under  the  authority  of  this  act.  —  \  139. 

Averment  of  Offence. —  \n  any  information  or  other  proceeding  for  any  oflTence  against  any  act  made 
or  to  be  made  relating  to  the  customs,  the  averment  that  such  olFence  was  committed  within  the  limits 
of  any  port  shall  be  sufficient,  without  proof  of  such  limits,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved.  —  \  140. 

Commissioners  may  opftoint  Siiffcratice  Wharfs.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's customs  from  time  to  time,  by  any  order  under  their  hands,  to  appoint  places  to  be  sufferance 
wharfs,  for  the  lading  and  unlading  of  goods  by  sufferance,  to  be  duly  issued  by  them,  or  by  the  proper 
officers  under  their  directions,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  cases  as  they  shall  see  fit.  —  \  141. 

Ko  Ships  engiiged  in  the  Carriii:.:e  of  l.etteis  to  import  or  export  Goods.  — No  ship  or  boat  appointed 
and  employed  ordinarily  for  the  carriage  of  letters  shall  import  or  export  any  goods  without  permissiou 
of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  1(X)/.,  to  be  paid  by 
the  master  of  such  ship  or  boat.  —  ^  14'J. 

Ko  Person  deemed  an  Apprentice  until  Indenture  enrolled  with  Collector.  —  No  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  apprentice  for  the  puri>o>es  of  an  act  passed  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  in- 
tituled "  An  Act  (4  Geo.  4.  c.  'J5  )  for  regulating  the  Number  of  Apprentices  to  be  taken  on  board  Britiah 
Merchant  Vessels,  and  for  preventing  Desert  on  of  Seamen,"  unless  the  indenture  of  such  apprentice 
snail  have  been  enrolled  with  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  from  which  any  such  apprentice 
shall  first  go  to  sea  after  the  date  of  such  indenluie,  or  in  default  of  such  enrolment,  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  enrolled  ai  some  port  from  which  the  ship  in  which  such  apprentice  shall  afterwards  go  to  sea 
shall  be  cleared  —  5  ^^■^■ 

Licensed  Agents.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  act  as  an  agent  for  transacting  any  business 
at  the  Custom-house  in  the  port  of  London  which  shall  relate  to  the  entry  or  clearance  of  any  ship,  or  of 
any  goods,  or  of  any  baggage,  unless  authorised  so  to  do  by  licence  of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
customs,  who  are  lierebv  emiiowcred  to  require  bond  to  l^e  given  by  every  person  to  whom  such  licence 
shall  be  granted,  with  1  sufficient  surety,  in  the  sum  of  1,I<)I7.,  for  the  faithful  arid  incorrupt  conduct  of 
such  person  and  of  his  clerks  acting  for  him:  provided  :ilways,  that  such  bond  shall  not  be  required  of  any 
person  who  shall  be  one  of  the  sworn  brokers  of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  act  as  such 
agent,  not  being  so  licensrd,  or  if  any  person  sh:ill  be  in  partnership  in  such  agency  with  any  person  not 
fco  licensed,  such  person  shall,  in  either  cas-,  for  every  suih  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  10(«.  —  ^  144. 

Treasuri/  may  reml.e  Licence.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  ^aid  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury, 
by  any  order  under  their  hands,  to  revoke  any  such  licence ;  and  atter  a  copy  of  such  order  shall  have 
been  delivered  to  such  person  or  to  his  clerk,  or  left  at  his  usual  place  of  abode  or  Dusiness,  such  licence 
shall  be  void.  —  (;  \i'>. 

tlot  to  extend  to  Clerl.s  or  Servants  of  Individuals,  nor  to  Clerks  in  Long  Tfoowj.  —Nothing  herein  con. 
tained  shall  extend  to  prevent  the  cleik  or  servant  of  any  person,  or  of  any  persons  in  co-partnership, 
from  transacting'  any  business  at  the  Custom-house  on  account  of  such  person  or  persons,  without  such 
licence;  jiro"  ided  such  clerk  or  servant  shall  not  transact  any  such  business  as  clerk,  servant,  or  agent 
to  any  other  person.  —  5  146. 

Aacnt  mail  anpoinl  Clerks  to  net  for  him  only.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  agent  or  agents  In  co- 
partnership to  appont  any  person  without  licence  to  be  his  or  their  cli-rk  in  transacting  such  agency: 
provided  always,  that  no  per.son  shall  be  admitted  to  be  such  clerk  to  more  than  1  agent  or  co-partnership 
of  agents,  nor  until  his  name  and  residence,  and  the  dale  of  his  apiiointment,  shall  have  been  indorsed  on 
the  licence  of  every  such  agent,  and  sisjiie.t  by  him,  and  witnesse.i  by  the  signature  of  the  collector  and 
comptroller  of  the'cusloms,  unless  such  person  shill  have  been  appointed  with  consent  of  the  com- 
missioners of  his  Majesty's  customs  before  the  commencement  of  this  act.  —  ^  147. 

Trea.iurt/  may  extend  liegulntions  to  other  Ports.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  lor  the  said  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty'>  "treasurv,  by  their  warrant,  to  be  publislicd  in  the  London  or  Dnhlin  Gazette,  to  extend  the 
regulations  herein-bcVore  m.ide  relating  to  agents  in  the  port  of  London  to  agents  at  any  other  port  in 
Great  Britain,  or  at  any  port  in  IreLind.  —  \  14S. 

I  INI  POUTS  AND  EXPOU'l'S,  the  articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  a  country. 
We  liave  explained  in  anotlier  article  (Hai.anck  of  Trade),  the  mode  in  which  the 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  is  officially  determined  by  the  Custovfl-lioiise,  and  have 
shown  the  fallacy  of  t^"^  common  notions  as  to  the  advantajic  of  the  exports  exceeding 
the  imports.  The  scale  of  prices  accordinji  to  which  the  official  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports  is  determined  haviiif^  been  fixed  so  far  back  as  1698,  the  account  is  of  no 
use  as  showing  their  true  value;  but  it  is  of  material  importance  as  showinp;  the  fluctu- 
ations in  their  quantity.  We  were  anxious,  had  the  means  existed,  to  have  given 
accounts  of  the  various  articles  imported  and  exported  at  diffi.'rent  periods  during  the  last 
century,  that  the  comparative  increase  or  diminution  of  the  trade  in  each  might  have 
been  exhibited  in  one  general  view.  Unluckily,  however,  no  means  exist  for  completing 
such  an  account.  The  Tables  pu'  lislied  Iiy  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  Mr.  Macjiherson, 
and  others,  specify  only  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  jiarticular 
(SOUiitricS;  without  specifying    the    articles  or  their  value  of   which  such  imports  and 
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exports  consisted.  And  on  applying  at  the  Custom-house,  we  found  that  the  fire  in 
1814  had  destroyed  the  records;  so  tliat  there  were  no  means  of  compiling  any  complete 
account  of  the  value  of  the  articles  imported  or  exported  previously  to  that  period.  We, 
therefore,  have  heen  ohliged  to  confine  ourselves,  except  as  respects  the  period  since  1815, 
to  an  attempt  to  exliibit  the  amount  of  the  trade  with  each  country  for  such  periods  as 
seemed  best  calculated  to  show  its  real  progress.  Those  selected  for  this  purpose,  in 
the  first  of  the  following  Tables,  are  periods  of  peace ;  for,  during  war,  the  commerce 
with  particular  countries  is  liable  to  be  extended  or  depressed  so  far  beyond  its  natural 
limits,  as  to  afford  no  means  of  judging  of  its  ordinary  amount.  The  averages  given  in 
tlie  Table  (with  the  exception  of  180'2),  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  neutralise  the  in- 
fluence of  such  extraordinary  circumstances  (whether  arising  from  bad  harvests,  the 
repeal  or  imposition  of  duties,  or  any  other  cause,)  as  might  materially  affect  an  average 
for  2  or  3  years  only;  and  as  they  extend  from  1698  to  1822,  they  afford  a  very 
complete  view  of  the  progress  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain.  This  Table  was 
compiled  from  official  documents  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Cesar  Moreau,  and  may  be 
safely  relied  on.  The  Tables  which  follow,  and  which  show  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
trade  of  the  empire  at  the  present  time,  are  all  official,  or  compiled  from  official  sources. 

During  the  first  half  of  last  century,  and  previously,  woollen  goods  formed  the  principal 
article  of  native  produce  exported  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  next  to  it  were  hardware 
and  cutlery,  leather  manufactures,  linen,  tin  and  lead,  copper  and  brass  manufactures, 
coal,  earthenware,  provisions,  slops,  &c.  Corn  formed  a  considerable  article  in  the  list 
of  exports  down  to  1770;  since  which  period  the  balance  of  the  corn  trade  has  been, 
with  a  i'ew  exceptions,  very  decidedly  on  the  side  of  importation.  Cotton  did  not  begin 
to  be  of  any  importance  as  an  article  of  export  till  after  1770  ;  but  since  then  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  so  astonishingly  great,  that  the 
exports  of  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn  amount,  at  this  moment,  to  about  a  half  of  the  entire 
exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures!  —  (See  ante,  Tp.  445.')  The  export  of 
woollen  goods  has  been  comparatively  stationary. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  during  the  last  half  century  have  consisted  of  sugar, 
tea,  corn,  timber  and  naval  stores,  cotton  wool,  sheep's  wool,  woods  and  drugs  for  dyeing, 
wine  and  spirits,  tobacco,  silk,  tallow,  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  spices,  bullion,  &c.  Of 
the  colonial  and  other  foreign  products  imported  into  England,  considerable  quantities 
have  always  been  re-exported. 

Trade  op  Great  Britain. 

I.  Account  of  the  Oj^c/fl/ Value  of  tlie  Import  and  Export  Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  all  Parts  of  the 
World,  at  an  Annual  Medium  of  the  undermentioned  Periods;  specifying  the  separate  Amount  of  the 
Trade  with  each  Country  for  such  Periods. 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  all  Parts,  of  all  Sorts 

Exporu  from  Great  Britain  to  all  Parts,  of  all  Sorts  of  | 

Countries. 

of  Products. 

Products. 

Annual  Medium  of  Five  Periods  of  Peace,  viz. 

Annu 

al  Medium  of  Five  Periods.of  Peace,  viz. 

1 

1C9S-1701. 

1749-175.0. 

1784-1792 

In.  1802.    1816-1822 

1698-1701 

1749-1755 

1784-1792 

In  1802. 

1816-1822. 

Euroi.e,  Britiih 
and  foreign. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£             £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ForciKn,  North 

1,8SS,I76 

2,135,870 

3,885,999 

.5,915,853    4,891,885 

.3,114,28.' 

4,106,669 

4,761,965 

15,015,209 

17,010,820 

South 
Irel.liid.  (iuem- 

1,490,904 

1,533,896 

2,800,914 

3,125,007    3,308,502 

1,451,231 

3,129,499 

3,187,139 

7,209,291 

8,324,987 

sey,  Jersey, A I- 

dernev,    Afan, 

and  tfieWliale 

Fishery      -     - 

487,040 

746,282    2,433,864 

:  3,839,501    5,14.3,220 

429,353 

1,353,804 

2,251,081 

3,663,237 

4,097,630 

Gibraltar  (from 

ISIM,     Malta 

and       Jonian 

l^lands) 

. 

111,863          12,2.18 

119,318        147,'61 

388,594 

641,366 

210,838       642,404'  2,246,5651 

l-'ur„,,e,  British 
and  foreiim    - 

1                      1 

3,866,720 

4,527,911 

9,193,015 

12,997,079  13,491,.568 

5,383,403 

9,?91,33S  10,411,023 

26,430,1 4^31 ,680,002 

.Vsia 

6i6,O.Tl 

l,lly,15S 

3,179,136 

5.794.906    7,119.1.52 

214,212 

714,105    1,795,747 

2,929,8161  3,219,446 

Africa    - 

17,4^1 

34,279 

92,252        168,8631       267,s69 

114,043 

213,84!        809,.546 

6,161,179        .531,712 

Grand  total    - 

1,0'JU,780 

2,529,998    5,2.52;349|  12,480,870  14,042,949 

737,876 

2,001,690]  5,605,626  10,890,8.30^17,69j,,335 
12,220.974  18,621,942  41,41 1,966:.'.3,IV6,19' 

6,.5«;l,!1.52 

8,2II,.346  17,716,7-52  31,442,318  31,921,538 

6,449,594 

huroiie.  North. 

Russia 

110,446 

488,053 

1,619,146 

2,182,430 

2,258,975 

60,899 

100,354 

395,696 

1,281,555 

2,329,725 

Sweden    - 

213,657 

187,632 

261,823 

327,350 

132,.303 

49,454 

19,859 

70,617 

90,515 

14.5,217 

Denmark     and 

.\orway 

TT.-WS 

84,.W7 

140,138 

155,672 

196,517 

39,874 

87,206 

294,108 

427,016 

422,810 

Prus!iia        -      . 

181,186 

280,633 

595,544 

1,057,603 

658,080 

152,209 

171,091 

117,247 

818,269 

1,002,881 

Germany 

681,16!) 

687,805 

552,291 

1,192,0.30 

684,741 

757,621 

1  ,,345,2 12 

1 ,566,31 1 

8,005,237 

8,772,871 

Netherlands 

6id4,410 

407,240 

717,057 

1,000,768 

961,209 

2,014,228 

2,442,947 

2,317,986 

4,392,617 

4,337,310 

Kurope,  South. 

France    . 

86,02.5 

60,962 

452,734 

424,4.34 

737,360 

166,115 

437,483 

921,492 

2,.390,103 

1,314,079 

I'lirtuijal 

20'.i,'.l(19 

2S8,,549 

645,486 

961,711 

492,193 

343,443 

1,121,529 

675,.348 

1,284, .344 

1,9.33,154 

Sp.-,in         .        . 

.W6,.527 

437,869 

724,287 

8.30,037 

877,4.36 

.580,422 

1,198,.3.37 

709,179 

1,421,294 

613,923 

Italy        . 

.W8,.M7 

578,445 

853.862 

723,.501 

891,8.35 

143,249 

2.38,476 

759,243 

1,950,416 

3,699,715 

Turkey 

276,906 

168,071,      184;.')45 

182,424 

306,678 

218,002 

133,674 

121,877 

163,134 

764,116 

.\merica,Norlh. 

United  Stales    - 

296,402 

891,169 

986,409 

1,923,.504 

3,267,488 

387,546 

1,2.38,161 

2,839,484 

5,329,490 

6,393,950 

liritiOi  colonies 
Aiiierica.South. 

18,617 

48,750 

221,413 

367,935 

716,572 

18,491 

72,984 

804,489 

1 ,350,896 

1,71.5,220 

Hvilisli        West 
Indies        -     . 

Foreijjn       ditto 
(from       ISOS, 

714,761 

1,588,183 

3,860,674 

8,.531,175 

7,926,215 

331,8.39 

064,067 

1,862,522 

3,925,613 

5,030,367 

lirazils       and 

8pan. colonics) 

- 

1,896 

183,853 

1,05S,"5(: 

9,132,671 

- 

26,47S 

39,131 

284,831 

4,556,792 
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II.  OJflcial  and  Declared  Value  of  Exports  of  British  nnd  Irish  Produce  and  Manufacture;  and  Qfjicial 
Value  of  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  Official  Value  of  Im- 
ports into  the  same,  for  the  follow  jig  Years.  —  iParl.  Paper,  No.  243.  Sess.  1830,  and  Finance  Accounts.) 


Veirs  ending  the  5tb 
of  Januanr. 

Exporu. 

Imports. 

British  and  Irbih  Produce  and  Manufactures 
from  Ureat  Britain. 

Foreign  and  Colonial 

Merchandise  from 

Great  Britain. 

Into  Great  Britain. 

OfficiiU  Value. 

Declared  Value. 

omdal  Value. 

omdal  ratu4. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1799 

18,,->5G,S9l 

31,2.52,836 

8,760,196 

25,122,2a3 

ISIK) 

22,2SJ,!M-l 

35,903,850 

7,271,696 

24,066,700 

1801 

22,8-31,936 

36,929,007 

11,549,681 

28,257,781 

1802 

'2i,rAn,ms 

39,730,659 

10,3.36,966 

30,435,268 

1803 

25,195,893 

45,102,230 

12,677,431 

28,308,.373 

18(H 

20,012,596 

36,127,787 

8,032,643 

25,104,541 

1805 

22,1.32,367 

37,135,746 

8,938,741 

26,454,281 

18(« 

22,907,371 

37,234,.396 

7,613,120 

27,334,020 

1807 

S5,266.5K3 

39,746,581 

7,717,555 

25,554,478 

1808 

22,963,772 

36,394,443 

7,624,312 

25,326,845 

1809 

24,179,854 

36,306,385 

5,776,775 

25,660,9.53 

1810 

■    .32,916,858 

46,049.777 

12,750,358 

'  30,17u,2!)2 

1811 

33,299,408 

47,(X)0,926 

9,357,435 

37,613,2!;4 

1812 

21,723,5.32 

30,850,618 

6,117,720 

25,240,904 

1813 
1814 
1815 

28,447,912 

39,334,526 

9,533,065 

* 

24,923,922 

32,200,580 

43,447,373 

19,157,818 

32,620,771 

1816 

41,712,002 

49,653,245 

15,708,435 

31,822,053 

1817 

34,774,521 

40,328,940 

13,441,665 

26,374,921 

1818 

39,233,467 

40,349,235 

10,269,271 

29,910,502 

1819 

41,960,555 

45,180,150 

10,835,800 

35,845,340 

1820 

32,983,689 

34,252,251 

9,879,236 

29,681,6J0 

1821 

37,820,293 

3.5,569,077 

10,515,026 

31,515,222 

1822 

40,194,681 

35,82.3,127 

10,602,090 

29,769,122 

1823 

4.3,558,488 

36,176,897 

;  9,2 11, 928 

29,432,376 

1824 

43,166,039 

34,589,410 

8,588,996 

34,591,264 

1825 

48,024,952 

37,600,021 

10,188,596 

36,056,551 

1826 

46,453,022 

38,077.330 

9,155,305 

42.660,954 

1827 

40,,'i52,854 

30,847,528 

10,066,503 

36,174,350 

1828 

51,279,102 

36,394,817 

9,806,343 

43,489.346 

1829 

52,019,728 

36,150,379 

9,928,655 

43,536,187 

1830 

55,4<v;723 

35,212,873 

10,606,441 

42,311,649 

lasi 

60,492,637 

37,691,302 

•8,5a5,786 

44,815,397 

1832 

60,090,123 

36,652,694 

10,729,943 

48,161,661 

1&3.3 

64,582,037 

36,046,027 

11,036,759 

43,237,417 

*  Records  destroyed  by  fire.  —  From  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1815,  inclusive,  British  produce 
and  manufactures  have  been  included  in  tlie  returns  of  Irish  produce,  &c.  from  Ireland,  and  consequently 
omitted  in  the  column  headed  Exports,  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  British,  under  which  they  had  been  pre. 
viously  returned. 

Trade  of  GnEAT  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I.  Value  of  Imports  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  Foreign  Parts,  calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  o: 

Valuation ;  specifying  those  imported  into  each.  —  {Finance  Accounts  for  1832.) 

(This  and  the  three  following  Tables  are  talcen  from  the  Finance  Accounte  for  1832.) 


Species  of  Imiiorts. 

Years  ending  the  5th  of  January.                                          1 

1831. 

1832. 

1833.                1 

Great  Britain. 

£          s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

rf. 

Almonds  of  all  sorts 

20,909      0 

5 

34,616 

1 

1 

30,549 

14 

7 

Annotto            .            .        .        - 

5,666      8 

0 

17,945 

11 

6 

8,6*5 

6 

6 

Ashes,  pearl  and  pot 

286,122      9 

5 

279,838 

7 

7 

228,193 

3 

7 

Barilla  and  .Ukali 

107,472      6 

3 

70,377 

7 

6 

27,984 

16 

10 

Bark  for  tanning  and  dyeing 

206,008    13 

4 

195,980 

9 

11 

]49,6f>4 

14 

0 

Borax          .           .           -           - 

S,:-,823      2 

0 

33,030 

19 

6 

32,819 

17 

0 

Brimstone    .        -        -        .        - 

125,333      5 

10 

138,286 

10 

9 

166,014 

7 

11 

Bristles        .            .            .            - 

37,206      2 

6 

38,741 

17 

4 

28,1.38 

4 

3 

Butter 

149,646     13 

10 

171,644 

7 

0 

181,974 

18 

6 

Camphire 

1(),2(>3       1 

6 

4,913 

1 

0 

10,340 

17 

2 

Cassia  lignca 

62,819      3 

6 

29,881 

10 

0 

78,548 

12 

10 

Cheese 

157,708      1 

9 

192,641 

10 

7 

19.3,712 

6 

5 

Cinnamon              ... 

92,834    19 

0 

45,173 

18 

0 

7,a52 

8 

3 

Cloves     .                             .        . 

39,501     12 

6 

32,197 

2 

6 

62,905 

11 

3 

Cochineal  and  granilla     . 

2.55,380    19 

0 

180,747 

7 

0 

311,^43 

13 

2 

Cocoa,   cocoa  nut    husks,  shells. 

and  chocolate            ... 

46,.'!83      8 

1 

76,860 

7 

2 

65,852 

2 

0 

Coffee         .... 

2,543,852    12 

1 

2,649,008 

6 

0 

^ -3,116,830 

15 

3 

Copper,    unwrought,   in    bricks 

and  pies           .            ... 

6,088    13 

7 

•6,644 

3 

7 

2,727 

7 

10 

Cork           .... 

29,486      6 

11 

39,354 

14 

5 

33,069 

5 

9 

Corn,  gr.ain,  meal,  and  flour 

3,270,744     13 

7 

4,671,.'J.53 

13 

2 

898,055 

8 

11 

Cortex  Peruvianus 

69,161       S 

0 

28,209 

13 

0 

44,6>>4 

15 

0 

Cotton  manufactures  of  India     - 

410,576    10 

9 

318,775 

6 

6 

236,543 

0 

6 

of  Europc,&c 

24,447    14 

7 

31,549 

13 

11 

18,464 

18 

7 

Currants        .... 

119,58.5    19 

10 

223,538 

13 

7 

173,875 

0 

10 

Dye  and  hard  woods,  fustic 

45,713      7 

0. 

56,389 

5 

0 

39,013 

9 

2 

logwood    . 

201,544      4 

10 

165,800 

6 

0 

217,161 

4 

9 

mahogany 

147,720    10 

11 

113,973 

12 

10 

149,819 

5 

7 

rosewood  . 

31,806      9 

8 

28,296 

1 

9 

25,679 

15 

5 

Elephants'  teeth 

32,829    11 

10 

31,603 

12 

2 

17,956 

10 

6 

Figs               

12,439      3 

10 

17,595 

i 

G 

15,139 

6 

10 
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Species  of  Imports. 

Ve 

ars  ending  the  5ih  of  Januar}'. 

f 

1 

18J1. 

1832. 

1833.               j 

je       s. 

d. 

£ 

*. 

d. 

£          s. 

d. 

Fish,  cod,  &c.  of  Newfoundland 

and  British  America 

55,877     5 

8 

28,538 

9 

1 

34,124      4 

6 

Flax  and  tow,  or  codiUa  of  hemp 

and  flax              -           -          - 

1,892,748      4 

8 

1,879,043 

7 

9 

2,010,518      8 

9 

Furs 

15fi,l+8     15 

4 

186,302 

10 

6 

li;3,3.07      2 

9 

Gum,  animl  and  copal     - 

H,r>lS      3 

8 

!t6,I09 

18 

8 

25,606      8 

10 

Arabic        .        -        .        - 

ll,T22    14 

5 

17,316 

7 

0 

19,<.28     13 

7 

lac  of  all  sorts 

44,8.0      5 

3 

75,653 

14 

3 

7'i,495      2 

9 

Senegal       .... 

20,780      '2 

11 

25,127 

8 

6 

40,424     13 

3 

Hemp,  undressed 

378,.;25    10 

0 

434,398 

11 

2 

484,579     16 

6 

Hides,  raw  and  tanned 

983,496    If, 

10 

792,665 

4 

0 

547,203    12 

10 

Jalap           -           .           -           . 

111,084    17 

6 

6,.'->59 

7 

6 

2,866      5 

0 

Indigo           .        .        .        .        - 

],121,0S1      0 

11 

983,313 

6 

3 

864,971      4 

7 

Iron,  in  bars          ... 

148,154      8 

4 

170,162 

9 

4 

185,090      7 

8 

Isinglass              -           - 

13,490      5 

8 

24,464 

8 

4 

2.',868    16 

9 

Lead,  pig      ....       . 

9,912      9 

10 

^8,3':o 

11 

3 

16,344      6 

Lemons  and  oranges 

56,253    19 

10 

66,186 

7 

7 

52,353    19 

5 

Linens,  foreign     -        .        -        - 

67,2B9    12 

10 

67,837 

10 

3 

]04,('05     17 

8 

Liquorice  juice      -           .           - 

21,502      8 

9 

40,3.5 

11 

0 

26,2'JO     14 

2 

Mace               ... 

9,367    19 

4 

25,oC-4 

13 

0 

45,336       1 

10 

375,153      2 

10 

542,200 

7 

11 

610,626      0 

8    ' 

Molasses     ...          .        . 

158,373    12 

1 

218,439 

14 

11 

380,553     13 

3 

Nutmegs     .... 

49,5S2      7 

0 

41,558 

5 

0 

44,885      9 

0     1 

Oil,  castor    ..... 

48,779      0 

5 

37,675 

19 

6 

30,1.')  2      3 

9    i 

of  olives          .... 

365,045     12 

1 

551,092 

10 

6 

13,;5I       5 

1     1 

palm          .... 

213,458     13 

3 

164,760 

2 

8 

222,3.5     15 

9 

train,  spermaceti  and  blubber 

368,404    12 

5 

480,  Ui4 

6 

11 

578,410     14 

4 

Pepper        

4(^,895       8 

1 

104,548 

10 

5 

78,134      4 

8 

Pimento         .         .... 

91,338      2 

6 

45,471 

4 

0 

43,5l0      0 

6 

Quicksilver         ...» 

401,414      0 

0 

62,857 

4 

0 

156,3.'5     12 

0     1 

Rags  for  paper           .           -       . 

41,158      7 

5 

30,1,35 

15 

0 

30,014       6 

11     1 

Raisins         -        .        .        -         . 

81,322      1 

7 

147,688 

5 

5 

127,144     13 

8     1 

Rhubarb       .... 

100,796    19 

1 

87,746 

17 

6 

77,216      5 

0    ! 

Rice,  and  rice  in  the  husk     -     . 

132,661     18 

4 

165,449 

9 

3 

184,453     10 

0    1 

Salt 

9,991      1 

0 

17,886 

7 

5 

16,952      2 

2  ; 

Saltpetre           .... 

88,595      8 

3 

107,864 

7 

3 

155,797       7 

•!■  1 

77,745      2 

n 

63,194 

5 

7 

41,294     15 

11 

flax  and  linseed 

205,999    14 

2 

31.V98 

9 

10 

223,155     19 

0  1 

rape        .... 

68,426    19 

11 

52,060 

9 

11 

75,193      0 

3     i 

Shuraac   .       .            ... 

39,362      9 

2 

42,021 

7 

1 

4,3,711       4 

3    ' 

Silk,  raw  and  waste 

1,647,194    13 

4 

1,.W7,018 

3 

4 

1,617,3-1     14 

8 

thrown        -        -         .        . 

496,977     15 

2 

757,712 

14 

0 

221,050     11 

6 

manufactures  of  India 

124,5i'9      7 

1 

159,421 

17 

5 

147,721     16 

of  Europe,  &c. 

409,724    11 

0 

44fi,402 

1 

4,.'i4,250      •; 

;,' 

Skins,  not  being  furs 

186,828      7 

11 

238,103 

5 

4 

2 '.5,  (<(;.';      0 

2 

Smalts       ...          .        . 

10,862       1 

2 

8,;;f;3 

8 

7 

8,h91      0 

0 

Spelter       ..... 

221,379    16 

0 

191,032 

5 

11 

171,9)8     19 

0 

Spirits,  brandy           ... 

224,827       0 

1 

198,581 

17 

6 

358.7(.«      2 

10 

geneva         .... 

14,192    13 

0 

15,189 

6 

9 

19,085      3 

4 

rum        .           ... 

593,101      9 

5 

675,599 

7 

6 

409,912     12 

11 

Sugar        "... 

6,382,129      9 

0 

6,935,985 

13 

6 

6,SW583    13 

9 

Tallow            .           ... 

1,076,967      8 

11 

1,062,234 

18 

) 

l,)9M4l       1 

6 

Tar        .... 

122,084      1 

8 

108,,  80 

17 

1 

96,' 86       2 

8 

Tea 

3,189,774    10 

6 

3,1(.4,892 

12 

0 

3,170,570       8 

0 

13,892      3 

10 

19,(.23 

12 

0 

14,675     19 

3 

deals  and  deal  ends 

56,997      9 

8 

64,161 

5 

4 

.  56,  06      5 

2 

masts  and  spars 

49,621       5 

7 

84,5,37 

8 

10 

9.i,Klii      5 

2 

staves 

46,277     11 

7 

47,511 

12 

9 

4(i,.->76      5 

11 

320,513    19 

1 

357,213 

15 

4 

232,6.-3     15 

7 

oak    ... 

26,242     14 

1 

33,'.' 19 

18 

0 

42,540     10 

11 

other  sorts 

21,363    17 

0 

19,662 

12 

3 

30,0!;  2     17 

W 

balks,    handspikes,    oak 

plank,  &c.  &c. 

43,264    17 

G 

49,421 

1 

1 

42,742    12 

5 

Tobacco  and  snuff' 

£78,186     14 

0 

305,247 

14 

10 

l>-9,706      3 

1 

Turpentine,  common 

119,744    18 

0 

158,5;;9 

10 

4 

16.i,855    10 

3 

Valonia                 ... 

29,429      2 

1 

26,449 

6 

3 

33,284     15 

7 

35,036      6 

7 

34,2;)4 

2 

8 

20,648     12 

0 

Whalefins        ... 

33,909      8 

2 

.56,147 

12 

2 

liO,579      8 

10 

Wines       ...           .       . 
Wool,  cotton        .... 

719,421       8 

6 

752,283 

10 

4 

624,140     18 

8 

8,720,270    15 

9 

9,516,087 

9 

5 

9,469,857     18 

9 

shccji's           .         .         - 

881,:i54       1 

11 

929,855 

12 

1 

803,371       1 

10 

VVoollen  manuf.  (includg.  carpets) 
Yarn,  linen,  raw        .           .       . 
All  other  articles 

Total   official   value    of  imports 

68,589      0 

4 

89,172 

9 

0 

82,605      2 

a 

100,247      0 
1,975,545      8 

0 
5 

95,046 
1,937,286 

9 
2 

2 
4 

74,151      8 
2,098,274    16 

8 
9 

into  Great  Britain  from  foreign 

parts          .          .           .       . 

«,8 15,397    11 

11 

48,161,661 

5 

7 

43,237,416    17 

3 

Ireland.* 

the  official  rates  of  valuation   - 
I'mtho  KiNcinoM. 

1,429,^43    14 

7 

1,5.52,228 

5 

11 

1,"48,824     17 

9 

Total  official    value   of   imports 

into  the  U.  K.     -        .        .     £1 

45,215,241      6 

6 

_49,71.'',889_ 

n__ 

6 

44,,';86,241     15 

0 

•  It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  specify  in  detail  the  imports  into  Ireland :  sugar  is  by  far  the  larcest 
miUtmif  jibout  one  thiiil  of  thp  iiholp  o»»n 
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11.  Value  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exported  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  Foreign  Parts,  calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation ;  specifying  the  export! 
from  each. 


Years  ending  the  5th  of  January. 

Species  of  Exports. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

Great  Britai.v. 

£ 

*. 

d. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

s.     rf. 

Alum           -           -         -           -       - 

5,690 

15 

11 

12,213 

9 

0 

10,990 

16      6 

Apparel,  slops  and  negro  clothing      - 

384,213 

13 

6 

368,545 

3 

9 

376,091 

16      5 

Arms  and  ammunition        ... 

245,497 

16 

2 

459,579 

7 

6 

329,'-'y8 

9      6 

Bacon  and  hams           ... 

34,312 

4 

8 

21,482 

10 

2 

17,904 

4      0 

Beef  and  pork  salted          ... 

62,377 

18 

1 

55,993 

16 

10 

38,962 

13      8 

Beer  and  ale           ... 

54,447 

5 

4 

47,212 

5 

1 

60,381 

19      5 

Books,  printed            ... 

15,690 

15 

11 

17,395 

4 

11 

17,627 

14      0 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures 

997,379 

3 

9 

959,971 

0 

1 

1,125,912 

18      5 

Bread  and  biscuit             .            -        . 

6,980 

1 

6 

6,040 

15 

3 

10,151 

14      3 

Butter  and  cheese           ... 

50,107 

8 

4 

46,634 

16 

1 

72,073 

5    10 

Cabinet  and  upholstery  wares 

55,567 

19 

2 

41,316 

U 

4 

43,907 

10      2 

Coals  and  culm           ... 

435,590 

14 

3 

435,008 

14 

7 

536,959 

10      0 

Cordage      -               .               -           - 

37,656 

9 

6 

38,684 

19 

6 

53,764 

19    11 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour 

12,855 

0 

8 

12,786 

14 

5 

10,024 

5      0 

Cotton  manufactures 

35,395,400 

18 

2 

33,682,475 

19 

11 

37,060,750 

6      5 

yarn          .            -            ,          - 

5,655,569 

14 

7 

S,674,6(» 

3 

8 

6,725,505 

18      1 

Cows  and  oxen        -             -               - 

1,411 

10 

0 

792 

10 

0 

425 

10      0 

Earthenware  of  all  sorts 

93,188 

9 

2 

97,409 

4 

9 

111,629 

17      3 

Fish  of  all  sorts         •               .           - 

276,958 

3 

4 

190,685 

14 

1 

198.827 

5      1 

Glass  of  all  sorts           -             .         . 

125,179 

18 

11 

116,726 

2 

6 

117,254 

4     0 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

46,449 

4 

1 

44,487 

7 

0 

33,991 

S      9 

Hardwares  and  cutlery 

802,021 

19 

7 

967,793 

16 

2 

877,238 

6     7 

Hats,  beaver  and  felt        -         -          - 

171,869 

12 

11 

135,910 

18 

6 

114,963 

9     4 

of  all  other  sorts 

13,879 

15 

2 

14,645 

16 

0 

14,376 

17      4 

Hops         .... 

8,944 

17 

10 

17.596 

12 

1 

55,117 

15      0 

Horses            .             .             .           - 

12,910 

12 

3 

6,932 

10 

0 

14,3x5 

0     0 

Iron    and    steel,  wrought    and    un- 

wrought 

1,867,062 

7 

1 

1,979,415 

15 

5 

2,406,461 

16     4 

Lard         -                   .              .           - 

4,114 

2 

6 

2,653 

19 

0 

4,42S 

3    10 

Lead  and  shot        -               -               - 

78,126 

19 

9 

71,783 

19 

10 

128,679 

19      0 

Leather,  wrought  .ind  unwrought     - 

96,570 

18 

1 

94,619 

14 

6 

108,178 

2      1 

saddlery  and  harness 

78,071 

18 

10 

60,950 

8 

9 

54,229 

6    11 

Linen  manufactures        -          -         - 

3,101,031 

1 

10 

3,662,945 

18 

6 

2,649,343 

12      8 

Machinery  and  mill-work 

208,736 

17 

2 

105,.505 

15 

3 

92,714 

11      1 

Mathematical  and  optical  instruments 

21,446 

12 

11 

17,103 

7 

8 

16,430 

18     5 

Mules      .               ^               -               - 

6,000 

0 

0 

2,260 

0 

0 

970 

0     0 

Musical  instruments    ... 

51,784 

11 

4 

38,372 

5 

9 

36,601 

13    10 

Oil,  train,  of  Greenland  fishery 

34,841 

2 

0 

15,290 

14 

6 

30,895 

14     5 

Painters'  colours             -             .        - 

9.9,985 

3 

0 

101,986 

12 

6 

11.5,910 

8     0 

Plate,     plated   ware,    jewellery   and 

watches           .         -            -          - 

194,401 

i; 

2 

188,245 

0 

1 

177,172 

19     3 

Potatoes            .            .            .           - 

7,190 

17 

0 

8,724 

4 

8 

12,922 

0     2 

Salt          .... 

34.5,414 

18 

8 

3-:8,048 

11 

0 

348,4!)0 

9    10 

Saltpetre,  British  refined 

15,184 

11 

3 

32,4^8 

1 

6 

4<i,Sfi8 

3      1 

Seeds  of  all  sorts        -            - 

5,364 

4 

8 

6,197 

2 

8 

5,460 

5      6 

Silk  manufactures          -             -        - 

43,5,045 

17 

3 

469,076 

15 

6 

474,.')()9 

17      8 

Soap  and  candles          ... 

237,522 

19 

0 

229,618 

4 

6 

331,067 

14    10 

Spirits        ..... 

2,455 

7 

11 

2,468 

3 

10 

3,393 

2      6 

Stationery  of  all  sorts 

167,679 

15 

11 

177,698 

0 

2 

176,497 

9      7 

Sugar,  refined            -                -            - 

1,652,210 

6 

6 

1,638,677 

14 

3 

1,292,125 

18      5 

Tin,  unwrought          -               -          - 

111,052 

8 

6 

79,457 

10 

6 

116,243 

11      6 

and  pewter  wares,  and  tin  plates 

247,617 

11 

2 

228,115 

18 

3 

241,948 

3      1 

Tobacco  (manufactured)  and  snuff   - 

2,.375 

11 

3 

1,785 

2 

9 

1,685 

10      0 

Tongues        ... 

797 

5 

0 

817 

5 

0 

964 

11      0 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

32,508 

15 

9 

47,512 

18 

0 

40,493 

8      2 

Whalebone            ... 

24,644 

9 

3 

4,520 

3 

7 

12,732 

1      2 

Wool,  sheep's               -               -        - 

105,346 

0 

2 

124,788 

13 

11 

149,991 

12      4 

of  other  sorts 

20,642 

12 

0 

28,941 

10 

0 

10,502 

6      6 

Woollen  manufactures 

5,.551,644 

0 

10 

6,187,979 

9 

5 

6,666,700 

18    11 

All  other  articles        -           - 
Total  official  value  of  the  produce 

683,614 

12 

11 

678,552 

7 

4 

802,007 

7      7 

and  manufactures  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  exported  from   Great 

Britain  to  foreign  parts 

60,492,637 

7 

5 

60,090,123 

11 

9 

64,582,037 

9      7 

Ireland. 

Total  official  value  of  the  produce 

and  manufactures  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  exported  from  Ireland 

to  foreign  parts         -             -        - 
United  Kingdom. 

648,227 

8 

b 

593,809 

16 

7 

444,665 

1      S 

Total  official  value  of  the  produce 

and  manufactures  of  the  United 

n    0 

KingJom,    exported    from    the 
same  to  foreign  parts       -       .    £ 

61,140,864 

15 

10 

60,683,931 

R 

4 

65,026,702 
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IIT  Value  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exported  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  Foreign  Parts,  according  to  the  Real  or  Declared  Value  thereof,  specifying  the  Amount 
sent  from  each. 


, 

Yeats  ending  the 

5th  of  January* 

Species  of  Exports.                        | 

183L 

183Z 

1 

1833. 

Great  Britain'.                   I 

^           «. 

~d~ 

je 

S. 

rf. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Alum              -              -           .          - 

3,008      7 

6 

5,855 

5 

11 

4,771 

15 

9 

Apparel,  slops  and  negro  clothing      - 

384,213    13 

6 

368,545 

3 

9 

376,091 

16 

5 

Arms  and  ammunition 

2il,6J3      0 

10 

562,729 

1 

2 

274,950 

17 

0 

Bacon  and  hams           ... 

yl,833     18 

1 

20,834 

6 

10 

17,970 

1 

6 

Beef  and  jKirk,  salted 

85,859     15 

a 

83,428 

3 

9 

66,180 

5 

6 

Bcor  and  ale               -              -           - 

206,876    16 

1 

157,350 

0 

4 

198,715 

7 

0 

Books,  printed               -            -          - 

93,851      3 

7 

100,770 

9 

3 

92,809 

3 

8 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures 

863,313      6 

8 

802,879 

1 

5 

916,226 

4 

9 

Bread  and  biscuit             -            -        - 

9,654      0 

2 

10,072 

10 

0 

12,877 

2 

4 

Butter  and  cheese 

143,792      8 

9 

130,603 

5 

2 

]85,.346 

17 

9 

Cabinet  and  upholstery  wares 

S5,.')67     19 

2 

41,316 

11 

4 

43,907 

10 

2 

Coals  and  culm            -             -           - 

182,862     10 

9 

198,242 

14 

11 

226,772 

15 

3 

Cordage           .... 

78,+-H     10 

10 

75,821 

14 

4 

95,0.30 

2 

8 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour 

a5,842      4 

11 

37,026 

16 

9 

27,407 

9 

2 

Cotton  manufactures 

15,203,713      7 

2 

13,207,947 

6 

3 

12,622,880 

2 

10 

yarn               -               -            - 

4,132,2.v8    17 

7 

3,974,989 

17 

0 

4,721,796 

3 

6 

Cows  and  oxen             -               -         - 

2,348    10 

1) 

1,726 

0 

0 

510 

6 

0 

Earthenware  of  all  sorts 

439,566     19 

2 

458,965 

11 

11 

489,980 

17 

7 

Fish  of  all  sorts          -           - 

245,750     11 

3 

184,031 

18 

0 

213,607 

10 

0 

Glass  of  all  sorts               -            -        - 

396,662       6 

1 

42.3,838 

19 

4 

396,407 

5 

0 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

3S4,701       2 

7 

414,716 

17 

3 

332,429 

9 

6 

Hardwares  and  cutlery 

1,410,936      4 

5 

1,620,236 

11 

6 

1,433,297 

17 

5 

Hats,  beaver  and  felt 

2(.8,4y7     19 

5 

169,076 

6 

5 

144,111 

3 

5 

'             of  all  other  sorts 

15,672      5 

9 

15,148 

7 

8 

15,189 

14 

0 

Hops              -              -           -           - 

6,614      4 

8 

11,284 

5 

9 

71,067 

19 

0 

Horses 

49,243     10 

0 

29,212 

0 

0 

57,886 

0 

0 

Iron   and   steel,    wrought    and    un- 

wrought             -           -           •        - 

1,076,186     11 

3 

1,119,967 

3 

1 

1,189,250 

10 

2 

Lard           -               ... 

4,326     15 

0 

3,390 

15 

0 

5,529 

3 

0 

Lead  and  shot             -               -          - 

infi,768     15 

5 

96,215 

17 

0 

144,598 

10 

10 

Leather,  wrouRht  and  unwrought     - 

243,142     16 

6 

234,491 

6 

10 

2i5,.'-i05 

1 

0 

saddlery  and  harness 

7S,n71     18 

10 

60,950 

8 

9 

54,229 

6 

11 

Linen  manufactures 

1,926,256     15 

1 

2,.301,803 

7 

3 

1,655,478 

16 

8 

Machinerv  and  mill-work 

2ii8,73G    17 

2 

105,505 

15 

3 

92,714 

11 

1 

Mathematical  and  optical  instruments 

21,446     12 

11 

17,103 

7 

8 

16,430 

18 

5 

Mules               -               -           -          - 

7,218      0 

0 

2,715 

10 

0 

1,056 

0 

0 

Musical  instruments 

51,784    11 

4 

38,372 

5 

9 

36,601 

13 

10 

Oil,  train,  of  Greenland  fishery 

45,063      3 

8 

21,170 

11 

3 

33,394 

4 

1 

Painters'  colours        -               -           - 

99,985      3 

0 

101,986 

12 

6 

115,910 

8 

0 

Plate,   plated    ware,    jewellery,    and 

watches           -           -             -         - 

190,207    15 

9 

187,930 

15 

0 

173,617 

13 

1 

Potatoes        -               ... 

5,451     17 

4 

6,106 

8 

0 

7,707 

10 

0 

Salt        -                 .... 

181,209      9 

2 

162,706 

3 

9 

147,176 

12 

0 

.Saltpetre,  British  refined 

8,682      9 

0 

20,6.83 

10 

6 

24,4.S2 

0 

10 

Seeds  of  all  sorts 

4,510     13 

0 

5,257 

18 

4 

4,996 

0 

5 

Silk  manufactures        ... 

519,919      9 

4 

.578,260 

10 

0 

529,808 

3 

10 

Soap  and  candles 

220,315      9 

2 

210,170 

8 

7 

288,674 

0 

0 

.Spirits                .... 

,';,841     13 

6 

5,218 

18 

0 

7,193 

a 

6 

Stationery  of  all  sorts 

167,679     15 

11 

177.098 

0 

2 

176,497 

9 

7 

Sugar,  refined               -               -        - 

l,2s7,887     14 

10 

1,237,774 

6 

6 

1,038,519 

16 

0 

Tui,  unwrought 

106,134      7 

2 

77,718 

7 

2 

111,797 

7 

10 

and  pewter  wares,  and  tin  plates 

249,619    12 

2 

230,004 

10 

10 

243,191 

5 

10 

Tobacco  (manufactured)  and  snuff   - 

21,734    10 

2 

16,2.58 

12 

9 

1,5,133 

9 

6 

Tongues                 -                -               - 

1,345     11 

0 

l,.'i00 

8 

0 

1,550 

13 

0 

Umurellas  and  parasols 

32,508    15 

9 

47,512 

18 

0 

40,490 

8 

2 

Whalebone            .... 

41,893      5 

0 

8,':87 

10 

0 

16,975 

15 

0 

Wool,  sheep's               ... 

144,712    n 

3 

173,103 

)9 

6 

219,6.'i0 

1 

0 

of  other  sorts 

33,460      2 

6 

66,835 

4 

0 

24,088 

0 

0 

Woollen  manufactures 

4,847,398      9 

6 

5,385,811 

5 

4 

5,475,298 

12 

2 

All  other  articles           ... 
Total  real  or  declared  value  of  the 

859,0f;3    19 

0 

843,542 

17 

0 

880,255 

0 

6 

1 

proc.uce  and  manufactures  of  the 

1 

United   Kingdom,   exported   from 

Great  Britain  to  foreign  parts 

37,694,302      5 

4 

36,652,694 

17 

9 

36,046,027 

11 

5 

Ireland 

Total  real  or  declared  value  of  the 

produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  exported  from 

1 

Ireland  to  foreign  parts 
United  Kingdom. 

56.0,200      4 

11 

1       510,952 

16 

1 

398,497 

7 

2 

i 

Total  real  or  declared  value  of  the 

produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  exported  from 

the  same  to  foreign  pirts        .    j£ 

SS,?51,5(i2    10 

3 

37,16.^6  J7 

13 

10 

sr,,u4,r,n 

IS 

7 
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IV.     Value  of  the  Foroigrn  and  Colonial  Merchandise  exported  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
Foreign  Parts,  calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation,  and  specifying  those  sent  from  each. 


Specie^  of  Exports. 

ye 

ars  endinf;  the  5th  of  January. 

1 

1831. 

1832. 

183a             1 

Great  Britain. 

£ 

s. 

rf. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Annotto                 -                .               - 

1,?01 

10 

5 

505 

3 

4 

231 

0 

0 

Ashes,  pearl  and  pot 

10,523 

3 

9 

38,333 

1 

7 

31,615 

11 

9 

Barilla  and  alkali        .            •             . 

2,823 

0 

7 

3,256 

14 

0 

4,716 

6 

8 

Cassia  lignea            -           - 

79,7« 

4 

0 

71,877 

4 

0 

76,406 

0 

0 

Cinnamon           -           -              -        - 

133,805 

15 

0 

126,160 

15 

0 

131,069 

5 

0 

Cloves            .               -            .           . 

U,8+l 

0 

0 

30,717 

0 

0 

31,4<)7 

0 

0 

Cochineal  and  granilla 

113,743 

4 

0 

189,561 

7 

6 

155,5.53 

15 

0 

Cocoa            -               .              '    .        - 

49,544 

8 

10 

54,687 

17 

6 

64,257 

13 

5 

Coffee               -               ... 

1,255,475 

6 

4 

1,404,905 

17 

3 

1,607,113 

3 

Copper,  unwrought,  in  bricks  and  pigs 

5,924 

6 

10 

10,074 

0 

3 

3,979 

5 

6 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour 

135,774 

3 

4 

176,643 

2 

2 

666,594 

12 

3 

Corte.x  Peruvianus           .          .         - 

55,ii89 

3 

0 

£0,ft36 

14 

0 

44,227 

7 

0 

Cotton  manufactures  of  India 

590,377 

1 

9 

549,299 

10 

G 

656^99 

8 

8 

of  Europe 

13,0i9 

1 

4 

18,029 

6 

4 

8,901 

7 

8 

Currants               ... 

10,238 

2 

7 

45,007 

3 

11 

21,703 

0 

8 

Dye-woods,  fustic        ... 

9,0fi6 

9 

8 

3,366 

8 

7 

9/)63 

11 

2 

logwood 

83,125 

14 

9 

83,300 

5 

4 

61,870 

3 

1 

Fish,  cod,  &c.  of  Newfoundland 

39,344 

0 

4 

33, ''63 

16 

6 

16,138 

7 

6 

Ftax               -               .               -         . 

7,720 

4 

9 

22,266 

15 

5 

32,678 

12 

5 

Hemp                 •                -               - 

11,983 

13 

10 

36,118 

10 

0 

26,188 

3 

2 

Hides,  raw  and  tanned 

162,815 

17 

3 

168,519 

11 

11 

13-2,234 

11 

10 

Indigo                .                  .               - 

898,293 

7 

4 

838,499 

5 

10 

1,024,807 

4 

6 

Iron  in  bars               -                -            . 

38,590 

7 

5 

56,182 

18 

4 

45,511 

19 

3 

Lead,  pig            . 

12,882 

8 

7 

18,513 

12 

7 

14,351 

18 

9 

Linens,  foreign             -            .           . 

34,914 

14 

3 

40,'<;44 

2 

7 

35,377 

16 

6 

Mace               .               ... 

13,866 

4 

0 

60,605 

5 

0 

57,724 

17 

0 

Nutmegs                ... 

52,989 

12 

6 

28,714 

8 

0 

47,703 

10 

0 

Oil  of  olives              .              .           . 

45,784 

7 

5 

139.364 

1 

2 

169,7.-2 

0 

0 

train           -               ... 

11,959 

19 

7 

6,728 

19 

8 

14, 8  .'4 

19 

7 

Pepper        -               •                .           . 

80,612 

17 

10 

370,674 

12 

8 

198,035 

1 

9 

Pimento                ... 

66,002 

14 

9 

59,707 

3 

3 

49,7>^2 

1 

11 

Raisins           .               .               -        . 

24,793 

1 

7 

15,321 

1 

8 

26,442 

1 

rj 

Rice         .... 

50,809 

0 

11 

88,612 

0 

0 

81,889 

13 

9 

Saltpetre,  rough           .              .       . 

33,224 

1 

1 

6.i,,546 

2 

10 

54,149 

8 

9 

Silk,  raw,  thrown,  and  waste 

51,726 

10 

0 

58,372 

12 

0 

93,842 

14 

0 

manufactures  of  India 

153,750 

8 

11 

203,295 

5 

8 

173,198 

4 

8 

of  Europe 

18,708 

9 

8 

28,097 

0 

5 

24,879 

18 

8 

Skins  and  furs               .               .        - 

62,558 

16 

3 

64,218 

11 

10 

68,288 

0 

5 

Spelter               ... 

158,961 

4 

7 

156,709 

3 

6 

124,349 

11 

5 

Spirits,  brandy        ... 

130,110 

10 

11 

144,296 

14 

0 

I94,.'i95 

2 

0 

geneva               .            .         . 

56,462 

14 

11 

55,345 

16 

5 

54,7  U 

5 

1 

Tum           ... 

488,015 

11 

7 

733,291 

10 

3 

717,801 

16 

fi 

Sugar              .              •              .       - 

778,641 

18 

5 

1,050,156 

10 

9 

907,296 

7 

10 

Tallow 

86,008 

6 

8 

111,925 

5 

5 

45  946 

0 

11 

Tea           -               .                -           . 

36,443 

2 

0 

35,453 

17 

0 

39,1=59 

17 

0 

Tobacco            ... 

184,996 

15 

1 

176,.'i51 

18 

10 

130,6  57 

8 

■5 

Wines           .               .               .         . 

194,.389 

0 

7 

181,210 

18 

8 

229,6t<2 

17 

3 

Wool,  cotton         ... 

718,455 

1 

4 

1,626,075 

2 

11 

1,390,.;58 

5 

9 

sheep's            .               .            . 

45,329 

9 

10 

70,805 

4 

6 

38,157 

4 

3 

Woollen     manufactures      (including 

carpets)           -             ... 

3,656 

0 

0 

15,11.5 

15 

0 

5,.:;o6 

10 

0 

All  other  articles 
Total  official  value  of  foreign  and 

1,216,019 

17 

7 

1,143,851 

7 

11 

1,194,336 

15 

lU 

colonial    merchandise    exported 

from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  parts 

8,535,786 

7 

11 

10,729,942 

13 

9 

11,036,758 

19 

0 

Ireland. 

Total  official  value  of  foreign  and 

colonial     merchandise    exported 

from  Ireland  to  foreign  parts 
United  Kingdom. 

14,651 

7 

10 

15,128 

17 

6 

8,110 

18 

0 

Total  official  value  of  foreign,  &c. 

merchandise  exported   from   the 

U.  K.  to  foreign  parts      .        -    £ 

8,.5.';0,437 

15 

0 

10,845.071 

11 

3 

11,044,869 

17 

0 

Tr.^de  of  Ireland. 
V.  Imports  into  Ireland.  —  (From  Papers  published  by  Board  of  Trade,  Part  I.) 


From  all  Parts. 

1801. 

1805. 

1809. 

1813. 

1817. 

1821. 

1825. 

Ashes,  pearl    and    pot,   barilla 

cwt. 

7.5,914 

122,411 

214,293 

87,712 

100,976 

132,,516 

112,816 

Flaxseed       -           .        bushels 

376,985 

234,101 

26-',74S 

292,313 

237,.566 

375,346 

53.i,i31 

Timber,  deal  and  deal  ends 

gt.  hund. 

14,461 

£2,169 

3,976 

12,672 

4,592 

4,1.';5 

9,389 

staves      .                — 

31,213 

41,979 

56,327 

20,581 

43.041 

24,611 

43,457 

eight  inches  square  and 

upwards          -     loads 

13,483 

21,97.3 

18,662 

29,473 

19.845 

30,928 

76,049 

Iron,  unwrought        .           tons 

7,454 

15,140 

14,149 

23,231 

12.457 

16,016 

17,902 

wrought,    hardwarre    and 

cutlery        -           value 

£     144,812 

195,.348 

266,447 

357,735 

175,3.55 

231,012 

26t,944 

Haberdashery    .         .           — 

£      57,626 

83,255 

130,939 

155,119 

77,497 

93.550 

337,218 

Woollen  manufactures,  entered 

by  the  yard      -        -      yards 
of  other  descriptions     value 

2,095,2)8 
£      41,144 

2,489,516 
85,504 

3,426,8.')9 
72,032 

4,498,4.31 
118,460 

2,31.5,.558 
4y,218 

2,670,770 
130,910 

3,384,918 
43,733 
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Imports  into  Ireland  —  continued. 


From  all  Parts. 

1801. 

1805. 

1809 

1813. 

1817.         1821.     1    1825. 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  lbs. 

17,181 

48,638 

533,995 

1,342,933 

653,248     777,7171     579,051 

Cotton    manufactures,   entered 

1 

bv  the  yard            -          yard 

44,314 

59,904]     20.5,110 

214,783 

541,900      968,369  4,996,F85 

oi" other  descriptions      value 

£    152,406 

211,782 

238,101 

254,709 

176,072      234,482        30,933 

Cotton  yarn             -               lbs. 

375,597 

1,459,905 

1,114,879 

1,684,828 

813,875  2,336,206  2,702,523 

wool        -           -         — 

1,200,192 

1,874,236 

5,576,088 

3,378,144 

2,472,554  3,967,363  4,065,930 

Silk,  raw  and  thrown       -    — 

60,034 

88,457 

82,415 

104,186 

60,069,       58,729 

62,128 

Cotfle             -             -            — 

283,780 

203,357 

589,316 

991,144 

739,508     243,425 

335.921 

Spirits,  brandy  and  geneva 

Imp.  gals. 

379,438 

26,093      184,238 

34,670 

4,134 

21,749 

9,166 

rum       -              — 

1,152,828 

138,783 

1,196,044 

487,-')47 

124,458 

33,005 

33,295 

Sugar,  raw        .           -        cwt. 

296,258 

253,462 

369,049 

318,153 

245,0121     307,945 

280,634 

refined       -       -       — 

4,209 

23,231 

18,510 

20,106 

28,204'       42,139 

66,:>92 

Tea       -           -           -         lbs. 

3,499,801 

3,267,712 

3,391,663 

3,522,942 

3,141,035  3,493,960 

3,889,658 

Tobacco       -          -         -     — 

6,941,946 

5,480,022  8,047,052 

2,520,555 

4,465,790  2,714,594 

3,904,0341 

Wines  of  all  sorts       Imp.  gals. 

1,172,166 

962,984   1,316,1(H 

941,431 

386,458      j48,279      968,940,' 

Tallow       -           -        -     cwt. 

21,188 

30,400          5,391 

19,514 

13,397:       59,242 

186,147 

Coals       -       -          -         tons 

315,345 

412,515      402,040 

517,047 

712,988      651,9(i9 

738,453 

Other  articles         -           value 
Aggregate   official   value  of 

£  1,099,767 

1,182,866  1,709,099 

1,903,441 

1,690,072  1,.571,925 

2,021,973 

imports   into  Ireland  from 

all  parts 

£  4,621,344 

5,294,967  6,896,821 

7,797,286 

5,646,563  6,407,427 

8,596,785 

Aggregate    official   value  of 

imports   mto  Ireland  Irom 

foreign  parts 
Aggregate    official    value  of 

£  1 ,350,994 

1,227,250  1,580,264 

1,050,932 

923,797  1,068,589 

1,547,849 

' 

imports  into  Ireland  from 

Great  Britain        .        -     - 

£  3,270,350 

4,067,717  5,316,557 

6,746,354  4,722,766  5,338,838 

7,0-18,936 

VI.    Exports  from  Ireland. 


Ankles  beinu  the  Produce  or  Manu- 
factures of  the  United  l^ingdom. 

1801. 

1805, 

1809. 

1813. 

1817. 

1821. 

1825. 

To  ALL  Parts. 

Corn  and  meal,  viz.— 

Barley          ...        qrs. 

- 

17,223 

26,588 

194,193 

39,114 

78,228 

1. '54,822 

Oats        .         -  '      -           — 

129 

223,234 

828,458 

808,329 

646,03fi 

1,159,824 

1,503,204 

Wheat                   -        -       — 

. 

82,815 

85,59S) 

201,273 

57,280 

4,76,940 

28,3,-;4^) 

Other  grain           .        -        — 

1 

5,302 

3,023 

5,934 

2,011 

7,897 

23,832 

Wheat  Hour    -             -       cwt. 

203 

22,774 

18,087 

267,894 

34,517 

295.035 

394,5(J7 

Oatmeal,  &e.         -        -        — 

2,524 

34,297 

90,948 

108,547 

34,863 

66,063 

204,617 

Cattle  and  live  stock — 

Cows  and  oxen      -       -      No. 

51,664 

21,941 

18,335 

49,592 

45,322 

26,759 

63,524 

Sheep        -        -           -       — 

2,891 

10,988 

7,596 

7,6K0 

29,478 

£5,3.^4 

72,1.91 

Swine           ...       — 

1,968 

6,383 

4,712 

14,521 

24,418 

104,556 

65,919 

Horses               -           -       — 

818 

4,186 

3,451 

4,(101 

879 

2,503 

3,140 

Bacon  and  hams             -       cwt. 

21,161 

95,073 

167,122 

234,606 

191,025 

366,209 

262,278 

Beef  and  pork        -       .    barrels 

160,840 

222,098 

262,744 

281,503 

262,605 

219,165 

181,276 

Butter         .        •           .      cwt. 

304,666 

294,415 

385,953 

461,514 

391,mr. 

472,944 

474,16] 

Lard             .           .        .        _ 

2,049 

6,3ft3 

16,282 

20,1.36 

17,181 

28,4S9 

S5.'-«I 

Soap  and  candles             -        — 

15,557 

17,713 

30,810 

46,615 

2.'5,38i 

]8,4.'">4 

14,791 

Flax,  undressed               -        — 

1,639 

278 

6.507 

69,191 

44,239 

68,791 

54,898 

Spirits,  Irish        .         Imp.  gals. 

178,602 

819,970 

60,437 

113,316 

37,88J 

326,491 

629,529 

Cotton  manufactures,— entered 

by  the  yard           -            yards 

1,256 

8,956 

34,998 

99,141 

549,261 

921,971 

10,567,458 

of  other  descriptions  -    value 

£        4,824 

3,281 

31,923 

58,074 

26,25(1 

6,564 

301 

Linen  manufactures      -    yards 

37,911,602 

i3,683,533 

37,166,;99 

39,02.'',' 187 

56,2.30,575 

49,.'531.139 

55,114,515 

yarn            -           -       lbs. 

2,631,132 

792,400 

1,534,512 

2,141,776 

1,571,444 

1,150,464 

391,489 

Other  articles  of  the  produce  or 

manufactures   of  the  United 

Kingdom        -            -    value 
Aggregate  official  value  of  the 

£     192,259 

211,184 

,302,843 

280,999 

434,125 

334,323 

466,.'!90 

produce  and  manufactures  of 

theUnitcd Kingdom,  export- 

ed from  Ireland  to  a/l  parts 

£  3,778,145 

4,670,647 

4,992,840 

6,297,264 

6,447,424 

7,705,070 

6,101,956 

Aggregate  official  value  of  the 

produce  and  manufactures  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  export- 

ed  from   Ireland  to  foreign 

parts        -               -        - 
Aggregate  official  value  of  the 

£    426,076 

469,.'569 

625,415 

1,132,781 

877,9.59 

637,818 

697,667 

produce  and  manufactures  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  export- 

ed from  Ireland  to  Great  Bri- 

tain          ... 

.i*  3,352,069 

4,201,078 

4,367,42.5 

5,164,483 

5,560,465|  7,067,25"? 

8,404,289 

Tlie  above  Tables  shew  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  all  countries,  except 
Gieat  Britain.  In  1825,  the  trade  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  empire  w,as  placed  on  the  footing  of 
a  coasting  trade,  and  no  account  has  since  been  kept  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  commodities  passing 
between  them,  with  the  exception  of  corn.  The  amount  of  the  official,  and  of  the  real  or  declared  value 
of  the  trade  between  Ireland  and  foreign  countries,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  is  given  in  the 
preceding  Tables. 
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VII.  Account  of  the  Official  Value  of  the  Imports  into  tlie  Uniteil  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Exitorts  of 
Britisli  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures,  and  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  in  the  Year 
18J],  specifying  the  Imports  Irom  and  Exports  to  each  Country.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  3JG.  .Sess.  1S33.) 


Countries. 

United  Kinjjdom.                                                           1 

Official  Value  of 

Official  Value  of  Exports.                               j 

British  and  Irish 

Foreipi  and 

imports. 

rroduce 

Colonial 

Total 

and  Alanufactures. 

Merchandise. 

Exports. 

£         s.    d. 

£         s.    d. 

£         s.    d. 

£         S.    d. 

Europe  —  Russia     -           .           - 

4,69(;,.-3r>8  17  11 

1,746,972  12    5 

856,856  14    8 

2,603,829    7    1 

Swe<len                -                 -        - 

2l!.',(i.i9  13    1 

94,587    5    1 

67,788  12    8 

162,375  17    9 

Norway           -             .               - 

91,t)78  10    1 

92,599    1     1 

58,225    5    6 

150,824    6    7 

Denmark           -              -           - 

410,981    7    2 

173,280    1  11 

83,425    8    3 

25(),703  10    2 

Prussia        -                         -        - 

1,200,102    7    5 

£61,618    2    1 

564,684  12  10 

829,302  14  11 

Germany        -        -           -          - 

l,(i84,U>5    8    3 

7,6,;7,147    0    3 

l,80li,480    8    9 

9,473,627     9    0 

Netherlands        ... 

1,276,081  12    3 

3,179,298  13    6 

3,270,927    0  11 

6,450,225  14    5 

France        -             .           .        - 

5,05(>,1.54  12    4 

635,927  13    5 

256,081  19    7 

8!«,009  13    0 

Portugal,  Azores  and  Madeira  - 

520,(il6  18    8 

2,2.">  1,584    3    0 

68,197  17     1 

2,319,782    0    1 

Spain  and  the  Canaries 

1,293,924    0    4 

1,03(5,623  17    8 

318,038    7    8 

1,. '354,662    5    4 

Gibraltar               ... 

19,(>ti8    7    0 

879,382    3    7 

121,340  18    3 

1,000,723    1  10 

Italy 

1,475,3^    6  10 

4,528,154  10    4 

820,651     1    0 

5,348,805  11    4 

Malta           .... 

63,3.';o    2  10 

257,.'i,-!7    8    8 

20,485    2    6 

278,022  11    2 

Ionian  Islands     .           .           - 

187,185  11    4 

71, .^92  13    2 

13,383    S    7 

84,976    1    9 

Turkey  and  Continental  Greece 

759,797  19    1 

2,113,928    9    2 

95,777    3    2 

9,2('9,705  12    4 

Morea  and  Greik  islands 

2.9,'-!73    6    9 

28,563  12    0 

1,743  11  10 

30,307     S  10 

Isles  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney 

and  Man           ... 

202,940  14    7 

44;J,410    £    4 

126,435    1    2 

571,845    3    6 

n,  180,4  J3  13  11 

25,467,207    9    8 

8,550,520  14    5 

34,017,728    4    1 

Africa  —  Egypt,    ports    on    the 

Mediterranean 

275,547  19    7 

236,189  15    3 

2,068    9    9 

238,258    5    0 

Tripoli,  Barbary  and  Jlorocco   - 

4'>,986    5    9 

7.59  10    0 

4,950  16  1 1 

.5,710    6  11 

Western  coast  of  Africa 

299,105    0    5 

352,182  17    9 

155,275  19    7 

507,4;)8  17    4 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

183,4S1  14    2 

351,107  13    3 

28,940    6    1 

380,047  19    4 

Eastern  coast  of  Africa 

2,328  17    0 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

. 

123  17    6 

75    3    8 

199    1    2 

St.  Helena            -               -        - 

44,512    3    8 

28,439    6    3 

3,030    9  10 

31,469  16    1 

Mauritius           -           - 

724,285    8    2 

26S,9(>}  16    4 

11,984  17    9 

e80,;>48  14     1 

Asia  —  East  Indies  and  China 

7,920,182    3    9 

6,.521,  32  10    7 

426,068    0    7 

6,947,600  11    2 

New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's 

Land  and  Swan  River 

191,841    3    2 

427,378  18    8 

149,735  11    9 

577,114  10    5 

New  Zealand  and  South  Sea  Is- 

lands        -              - 

6,442  10    0 

4,056  12    0 

815    8    S 

4,872    0    9 

America  —  British  Northern  colo- 

nies       -             -             -        - 

1,. 532,-582  19    0 

2,858,514  19    9 

271,975    9    3 

3,1.30,490    9    0 

British  West  Indies 

8,44S,8;9    8    7 

3,72!i,521   14    3 

258,764    6    4 

3,988,286    0    7 

Foreign  West  Indies 

6I5^)!'4    7    2 

2,186,482    5    7 

48,762  14  11 

2,235,245    0    6 

United  States        .           .           - 

8,970,342    8    3 

12,(107,21)8    8  11 

588,965    9    0 

12,096,173  17  11 

Mexico           -           -           -      - 

ia),75I  12    3 

1,112,916  12  n 

138,852    4  10 

1,251,768  17    9 

Guatemala            .            .             - 

8,065    4    C^ 

Columbia           -                  -        - 

25,243  14    1 

476,768    0    0 

22,9(i4  17    4 

499,732  17    4 

States  of  Rio  de  la  Plata 

47t),272  14  10 

582,086    6    4 

8,224    8  10 

590,310  15    2 

Chili           .           .           .          - 

21,030  16  1) 

1,0^77,621  17    2 

10,812    2    8 

1,068,463  19  10 

Peru              ... 

42,377    9    3 

(ii4,iK9  11   10 

21,392    9    3 

(>i<;,032    1     1 

Brazil        .           .           .            - 

2,27S,il,J9  18    4 

2,392,662    8    4 

S<l,002    8    7 

2,431,664  16  11 

The  Whale  Fisheries 

Total        -    £ 

273,800  19    9 

- 

1,914    0    0 

1,914    0    0 

49,727,108  14    6  60,086,364  12  10 

10,745,126    9    7 

71,431,491     2    5 

VIIT.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  importetl 
and  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  with  the  Quantity  exported  in  1831 ;  Fractional  Quantities 
omitted.  —  i,rarl.  Paper,  No.  55U.  Scss.  1833.) 


RetTined 

Retained 

Articles. 

Quantities 
hnpuitcd. 

fir  Home 
Consump- 
tion. 

Quantities 
cxporttxl. 

Articles. 

Quantities 
imported. 

for  Home 
Consump- 
tion. 

Quantities 
exiwried. 

A  shes,  pearl  and  pot,cwt . 

VIS,~M 

19'^  ,046 

23,169 

Cotton    piece    goods     of 

Harilla         -              -     - 

18-l,liJ9 

•m,lS3 

India,      not       printed 

Talue 

pieces 

1,064,416 

£.12,889 

784,317 

CVfl. 

9:>  1,075 

926,n.')n 

Cottons,  printed,  sq.jds. 

149,K()6 

133,068 

•.J89,4'il 

29fi,07'2 

Currants     -             -     cwl. 

212,899 

149,018 

2,n70,.-i06 

1,819,798 

l>ve  and  hard  woods  :  — 

fw.if.g 

l'a,I93 

lusiic     -           -    tons 

398,4«fl 

61,162 

718,772 

I.oK\vood               -    — 

14,852 

10,405 

6,011 

13t,45S 

l.'?(l,039 

IM  ahopany             -    — 

11,541 

12,174 

Cinnamon               -    lbs. 

2'^5,S69 

23,172 

504,643 

Klephanis'  teeth  -    cwt. 

5,267 

3/)6S 

l^S^i.'i 

83,88.') 

81,^1!^ 

Figs           - 

28,722 

20,578 

Cocliincal        -        -    — 

■^■.!4,3n 

1.34,222 

Flax  .ind  tow,  or  codilla 

.3,4S,%US 

402,806 

1,531.131 

of  hemp  and  flax,  cwl. 
Furs: -Bear          -  No. 

936,411 

918,883 

ColTee            -           -    - 

43,007Pfifl 

22,715,807 

2'2,485,474 

Copper,  unwrought,  cwt. 

661 

6 

1,550 

Bc.iTer        -          -    — 

100,944 

65,699 

Filch           -        -    — 

243,705 

238,127 

cwt. 

46,n(;2 

43,274 

M.irlen         -        -    — 

214,107 

7,269 

Corn  :  —  Wheat      -    qrs. 

1,838,1;% 

1,201,585 

43,455 

Mink        -            -    _ 

Barley        -           -    - 

376,.WS 

522,696 

612 

niusnuash               .     — 

O.its        -               -    — 

6I!),'.I13 

354,484 

S/.7I 

Nulria        -          -    — 

494.067 

Rve            -            -     — 

Di.jas 

66,.S67 

36,7V, 

Oner       -            -    — 

23,198 

Vcas  and  ho,nns    -    _ 

83,904 

77,226 

567 

(i!nger        -           -    cwt. 

Uuni: —  Arabia   -    cut. 

7,285 

280 

1,G3G,059 

1,015,142 

6<!,fiul 

I.nc.dve                -    lbs. 

782,399 

464,775 

14.3,611 

Shellac       -          -    — 

1,18.3,058 

SS2,3S9 

687, 'iSI' 

Jesuits'  b&rk        -    lbs. 

125.678 

112,773 

137,578 

llatsorbonnetf,»traw,Nc. 

84.U6& 

J5,3.i; 
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Retiincd 

Retained 

' 

iVrticlcs. 

Quantities 
imported. 

for  Home 
Consump- 

Quantities 
exported. 

Articles. 

Quantities 
hnpolted. 

for  Home 

Consump. 

Quantities 
exported. 

tion. 

tion. 

Hemp,  undressed,     cwt. 

i30,8W 

.W  1,307 

Crape        -           -    lbs. 

1,307 

la 

|(            818 

Hides,  untaimed     -    — 

Ml,lti9 

256,099 

Crape   scarfs,    shawls. 

}■ -31,10,485 

'^ 

Indigo        -             •    lbs. 

7,V!9U,(i05 

2,490,134 

4,374,241 

&c.         .           .  Ko. 

27,233 

s> 

t      17,819 

Iron  in  Ijars           -    tons 

17,S7V 

13,6.06 

4,255 

Tallelies,  damasks,&c. 

Ix^ad,  iiig        -         -    — 

1,M2 

14 

1,234 

Skins:— Calf  and    kid. 

10,631 

5,516 

6,383 

Leather  gloves     -    pairs 

1,136,465 

1,181,338 

Lemons  and  oranpes  :  — 

untanned        .    cwt. 

42,637 

<0,194 

Packa(;e~  not  ex<  eeiUnR 

Deer,  undressed  -  No. 

125,357 

31,079 

112,948 

6,U0U  cubic  inches    - 

71,120 

59,517 

Ooat,        —          .    

354,584 

412,422 

97,4691 

Ditto  abo»e  ■S,(X.O,  and 

Kid,         _          -    — 

595,573 

486,527 

not  exceeding  7,300 

177,308 

168,073 

dressed          .    — 

621,780 

621,780 

Ditto  above  7,3(10,  and 

Lamb,  undressed  •  — 

2,820,092 

2,819,706 

not  eKceeding  14,0(K) 

74,426 

71,649 

H.al,           —        .    _ 

.'>41,692 

628.206 

Linens,    cambrics,    &c. 

Smalls          -            .    lbs. 

391,523 

348,!  15 

pieces 

55,092 

63,971 

S|H-lter        -            .    cwt. 

76,412 

20,52c 

62,684 

Ditto,  plain  and  diaper:  - 

t;pirils:_Hum,pi-f.  gabi. 

7,892,722 

3,621,597 

2,375,527 

Entitixl     by    the     ell 

Ur^mcly                   .    _ 

i, 161,897 

1,2.15,101 

604,172 

ells 

425,824 

- 

454,431 

Geneva        -         -     _ 

21.1,926 

23,898 

207,072 

Entered  bj  the  piece 

.Sui;ar,  unrefined  -    cwt. 

5,3fi6,<i62 

3,781,011 

420,721 

pieces 

17,104 

- 

18,956 

■I'allow           .         .    _ 

1,010,691 

918,7.33 

Entered  bjf  the  square 

Tar             .           .    lasts 

10,572 

10,075 

yard           -    sq.  yds. 

28,190 

140 

78,760 

lea           -               -    lbs. 

31,618,926 

29,997,056 

236,359 

Entered  at  value  -    L. 

11,(1.19 

12,823 

915 

limber:— Battens*:  bat- 

1 

r.iquoricejuice     -    cwt. 

S,S73 

6,00^ 

ten  ends,   gt.  Iiunds, 

14,596 

11,637 

Mace           -           -    lbs. 

4I,'iS7 

18,894 

63,795 

Deals  &  deal  ends    — 

54,915 

49,189 

Madiler      -          -    cwt. 

43,935 

48,756 

I.athwood    -           .    — 

11,373 

11.269 

Madder  root           -    — 

52,449 

53,862 

ftlasts,  yards,  &c.,  under 

Molasses 

332,875 

348,626 

12  inches  diameter. 

Nuime^^       -        -    lbs. 

2Il),5G3 

152,369 

88,352 

No. 

13,138 

12,027 

i 

Oil :  -  Castor          -     — 

393,191 

527,940 

Ditto,  12  inches  diame- 

1 

Olive        -         -    KalK 

4,15S,9I7 

1,928,892 

ter  and  above,   loads 

4,703 

4,125 

1 

I'aim      -            -    cwt. 

161,7(K) 

175,-152 

Oak    plank,    2  inches 
thick    or    upwards. 

1 

Klubber  -           -    tuni 

],969 

1,9<)9 

Sperniactti           -    — 

C,S10 

6,774 

loads 

2,525 

2,279 

Not   blubber  or   sper- 

Staves       -    jrt.  bunds. 

76,431 

70,307 

j         maceli             -    tans 

15,SS* 

14,283 

Teak        -          .    loads 

23,839 

24,891 

Opium          -           -    lbs. 

9,967 

2-1,937 

2.1,045 

Timber  S  inches  square 
or  upwards    -    loads 

Pepper         -           -    - 

6,273,481) 

2,050,082 

6,844,416 

562,199 

546,078 

J 

1  Pimento        -          -    — 

l,8lO,filC 

301,400 

1,815,537 

Wainscot  logs      -    — 

2/)71 

2,701 

1 

Prunes      -           -    cwl. 

9,370 

8,044 

Tins               -        -    cwt. 

8,099 

. 

1«,J2«' 

Quicksilver             -    lbs. 
Raisins        .            -  cwt. 

314,286 

192,310 

848,108 

Tobacco,      unmanulac- 

( 

2I6,V!82 

162,204 

tured             -        lbs. 

33,107,679 

19,418,940 

9,358,356 

Khubarb        -         -    lbs. 

14(),.-y5 

40,1'^ 

101.849 

Tobacco,  mnnnfacturecl. 

Kic«           -           -cwt. 

168,744 

140,100 

»8,8S6 

and  snutr          -    lbs. 

220,106 

114,900 

80,061! 

Bice  in  tlie  husks,  bush. 

225,556 

189,388 

Turpentine,    not    worth 

,  8afIlower       -        •    cwt. 

2,772 

2,.30(l 

more  than  12<.   i)er 

j 

Sago             -                -     _ 

2,519 

3,1  AT 

cwt.      -            .    cwt. 

317,895 

301,199 

1 

Saltpetre      -           -    — 

175,938 

155,499 

20,168 

Valonia          .          .    _ 

134,307 

137,193 

i 

fsarsaparilla             -    lbs 

176,854 

KIT  ,4 10 

Wax,  bees'        -       .    — 

7,203 

10,095 

■ 

Seeds :  — Clover    -    cwt. 

1 10,«5 

114,663 

Whale  fins  -           .    — 

7,191 

6,723 

' 

Flax  and  linseed,  bush. 

2,759.103 

2,476,'IUO 

Wool,  cotton         .    lbs. 

2SS  674,853 

273,249,653 

22,30S,.'iSS 

Kape  seed            -    — 

407,275 

396,502 

sheep's          -    — 

31,652,029 

29,66y,y(.l8 

1,025,962 

Tares        -            .    — 

8S,!I3;) 

81,180 

\Vme:_Cape      -    gals. 

428,1.54 

5.39,881 

30,942 

Senna           .           -    lbs. 

250,29i; 

130,222 

Jrench      .           .    _ 

.351,102 

251,366 

76,152 

Shuroac        -       -    cwt. 

133,799 

127,8i;i 

Tonugal     .         .    _ 

2,763,211 

2,707, 7.14 

235,129 

Silk  ;  —  Ilaw  and  waste, 

Spanish        .        .    _ 

2,fl05,3'.!8 

2,089  ,,'>32 

377,138 

lbs. 

3,992.593 

3,77^,791 

29,975 

niadeira    -           .    _ 

35(i,511 

209,127 

128,828 

Thrown        -        -    — 

6^9,281 

511,240 

25,311 

Canary        -         .    _ 

191,916 

94,117 

104,.-XI2 

Manxifactures  of   Eu- 

)lheni>h     .          .    -_ 

71,352 

57,8.SS 

8,l.Vi 

rope        -          .    lbs. 

158,831 

118,478 

9,202 

Other  sorts           -    _ 

319,293 

2.59,916 

54,262 

India,  vi/.. :  _ 

Of  all  sorts   -        .    _ 

7,llti,870 

6,212,264 

1,014,926 

Bandanas,  rotnals,  &c. 

Yam,  linen,  raw.      cwt. 

17, .352 

17  ,.352 

pieces 

iss,n7 

101,023 

100,337     ZaIIre          .        '   .    lbs. 

227,512 

227,982 

IX.  Quantities  and  Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  in  1831.  — 
{Pari.  Paper,  No.  550.  Sess.  1833.) 


Apparel,  slo^is,  and  halierdashery 
Anns  and  aniiiiunition 
Bacon  and  hams  -  -    cwt. 

Ketf  anil  pork  -  -    bar. 

Beer  and  ale  -  -        -    tims 

Bnoks,  printed  -  -    cwt. 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures      — 
Butter  and  cheese  -  -    — 

Coals,  culm,  and  cinders  -    tons 

Cordage  -  .  -    cwt. 

Cotton  mnnufactures :  —  entered   liy 

the  vard      -  .  -    yaras 

Cotton  hosiery,  lace,  and  small  wares 
Cotton  twist  and  y.am  .     lbs. 

Earthenware  of  all  sorts       -    pieces 
Fish  ...    barrels 

Glass,  entered  by  weight  -    cwt. 

entered  at  value         .  .  . 

Hardwares  and  cutlery  ■    cwt. 

Hats,  beaver  and  felt         -        -    doz. 
Iron  and    steel,    wrought    and    un- 

wrought  -  -    tons 

l.cad  and  shot        •  -  -    — 


Quantities.  Decl.Val 


7, .56  2 
41,213 
8,814 
4,112 
181,951 
63,260 
510,831 
36,276 


L. 

790,293 
662,765 

22,089 
117,922 
161,708 
101,110 
803,124 
251,024 
199.760 

81,986 


421,385,303,12,103,513 

-  1  1,118,672 

63,821,440  3,975,019 

37,028,>".)71   4(;l,()'.HI 

96,712   109,050 

177,915   42M,(111 

9,5SO 

336,19*  1,622,129 

62,856        170,188 


j  Quantities.  Decl.Value 


Leather, wrought  and  un wrought,  lbs. 
Saddlery  and  harness 
Linen  manufactures  -       yards 

Linen  threads,  tapes,  &c. 
Machinery  and  mill  work 
Painters'  colours 

Plate,   plated  ware,  jewellery,   and 
atches 


Salt 

Silkr 

Soaji 

Static 

Suk:u 

Tin, 


tanufacturcs 
Lud  candles 
nerv  of  all  sorts 
.  refined 

URht 


-    bush. 


cwt. 


d  jn:wter  wares  and  tin  plates 

Wool,  sheep's  ard  lambs'  -    lbs. 

Woollen  and  worsted  yam  -    — 

Woollen  manufactures  -    pieces 

Do.               Do.  -    yards 
Woollen,  hosiery,  and  small  wares     - 

All  other  articles       .  .            . 


1,314,931 
69,233,892 


9,932,214 

9,625,686 

S8l,8.-,6 
27,763 

3,494,275 
I, ,592,455 
1,997,318 
5,797,546 


216,11(1 
61,312 
2,400,013 
48,613 
105,491 
102,065 

188,144 
165,437 
578,874 
236,499 
179,210 

1,238,919 

77,718 

2.10,143 

173,105 

158,111 

4,58O,!:02 
500,546 
.',00,155 

1,362,874 


Totnl  t.|  37,104,37* 


Causes  of  the  Magnitude  of  British  Commerce.  —  Tlie  iinmcdiate  cause  of  the  rapid 
increase  and  vast  mafrnitude  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is,  doubtless,  to  be  found 
in  the  extraordinary  improvements,  and  consequent  extension,  of  our  manufactures  since 
1770.  The  cotton  manufacture  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  during  the  intervening 
j)eri()d.  It  must  also  l)e  borne  in  mind,  that  the  effect  of  an  improvement  in  the  jiro- 
duction  of  any  article  in  considerable  demand  is  not  confined  to  that  jiarticular  article, 
but  extends  itself  to  others.  Those  who  produce  it  according  to  the  old  |)Ian,  are  under- 
sold unle.ss  they  adopt  the  same  or  similar  improvements;  and  tlie  improved  article,  by 
coming  into  compctititjn  with  others  for  which  it  may  be  substituted,  infuses  new  energy 
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into  their  producers,  and  impels  every  one  to  put  forth  all  his  powers,  that  he  may  cither 
preserve  his  old,  or  acquire  new  advantages.  The  cotton  manufacture  may  be  said  to 
be  the  result  of  tiie  stupendous  inventions  and  discoveries  of  Hargravcs,  Arkwriglit, 
Crompton,  and  a  few  others ;  but  we  should  greatly  under-rate  tlie  importance  of  their 
inventions,  if  we  supposed  that  their  influence  was  limited  to  this  single  department. 
They  imparted  a  powerful  stimulus  to  every  branch  of  industry.  Their  success,  and 
that  of  Watt  and  Wedgwood,  gave  that  confidence  to  genius  so  essential  in  all  great 
undertakings.  After  machines  had  been  invented  for  spinning  and  weaving  cottons, 
■whose  fineness  emulates  the  web  of  the  gossamer,  and  steam-engines  had  been  made  "  to 
engrave  seals,  and  to  lift  a  ship  like  a  bauble  in  the  air,"  every  tiling  seemed  possible  —  7iil 
arduuni  visum  est.  And  the  unceasing  efforts  of  new  aspirants  to  wealth  and  distinction, 
and  the  intimate  connection  of  tlie  various  arts  and  sciences,  have  extended  and  perpetuated 
the  impulse  given  by  the  invention  of  the  spinning-frame  and  the  steam-engine. 

The  immense  accumulation  of  capital  tiiat  has  taken  place  since  tlie  close  of  the 
American  war  has  been  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  our  increased  trade  and 
manufactures.  Those  who  reflect  on  the  advantages  which  an  increase  of  capital 
confers  on  its  possessors  can  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  how  it  operates  to  extend 
trade.  It  enables  them  to  buy  cheaper,  because  they  buy  larger  quantities  of  goods,  and 
pav  ready  money ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gives  them  a  decided  superiority  i»  foreign 
markets  where  capital  is  scarce,  and  credit  an  object  of  primary  importance  with  the 
native  dealers.  To  the  manufacturer,  an  increase  of  capital  is  of  equal  importance,  by 
giving  him  the  means  of  constructing  his  works  in  the  best  manner,  and  of  carrying  on 
the  business  on  such  a  scale  as  to  admit  of  the  most  proper  distribution  of  whatever  has 
to  be  done  among  different  individuals.  These  effects  have  been  strikingly  evinced  in 
the  commercial  history  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  half  century ;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  capital,  originally  accumulated  by  means  of  trade,  gives,  in  its  turn,  nourishment, 
vigour,  and  enlarged  growth  to  it. 

The  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  living  during  the  last  half 
century  has  been  partly  the  effect,  and  partly  the  cause,  of  the  improvement  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  extension  of  commerce.  Had  we  been  contented  with  the  same  accom- 
modations as  our  ancestors,  exertion  and  ingenuity  would  long  since  have  been  at  an 
end,  and  routine  have  usurped  the  place  of  invention.  Happily,  however,  the  desires  of 
man  vary  with  the  circumstances  under  which  lie  is  placed,  extending  with  every  exten- 
sion of  the  means  of  gratifying  them,  till,  in  highly  civilised  countries,  they  appear 
almost  illimitable.  This  endless  craving  of  the  human  mind,  its  inability  to  rest  satis- 
fied wiih  previous  acquisitions,  combined  with  the  constant  increase  of  population,  renders 
the  demand  for  new  inventions  and  discoveries  as  intense  at  one  period  as  at  another, 
and  provides  for  the  continued  advancement  of  society.  What  is  a  luxury  in  one  age, 
Lecomes  a  necessary  in  the  next.  The  fact  of  Queen  Elizabeth  having  worn  a  pair  Ot 
silk  stockings  was  reckoned  deserving  of  notice  by  contemporary  historians ;  while,  at 
present,  no  individual,  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  can  go  to  dinner  w-ithout  them.  The 
lower  classes  are  continually  pressing  upon  the  middle  ;  and  these,  again,  upon  the 
higher ;  so  that  invention  is  racked,  as  well  to  vary  the  modes  of  enjoyment,  as  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  wealth.  Tiiat  this  competition  should  be,  in  all  respects,  advan- 
tat^eous,  is  not  to  be  supposed.  Emulation  in  show,  though  the  most  powerful  incentive 
to  industry,  may  be  carried  to  excess ;  and  has  certainly  been  ruinous  to  many  indivi- 
duals, obliged  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  their  situation,  or  seduced  by  exaiiople,  to  incur 
expenses  beyond  their  means.  13ut  the  abuse,  even  when  most  extended,  as  it  probably 
is  in  England,  is,  after  all,  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits ;  while  the  bene- 
ficial influence  resulting  from  the  general  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  improved  accommodations 
adds  to  the  science,  industry,  wealth,  and  enjoyments  of  the  whole  community. 

We  are  also  inclined  to  think  tiiat  the  increase  of  taxation,  during  the  late  war,  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  manufactures,  and  the  extension  of  trade.  The  gradually 
increasing  pressure  of  the  public  burdens  stimulated  t)ie  industrious  portion  of  tlie  com- 
munity to  make  corresponding  efforts  to  preserve  tlieir  place  in  society;  and  produced 
a  spirit  of  invention  and  economy  that  we  should  have  in  vain  atten.pted  to  excite  by 
any  less  powerful  means.  Had  taxai  ion  been  very  oppressive,  it  would  not  have  had 
this  effect ;  but  it  was  not  so  high  as  to  produce  cither  dejection  or  despair,  thougli  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  suflBciently  heavy  to  render  a  considerable  increase  of  exertion 
and  parsimony  necessary,  to  prevent  it  from  encroaching  on  the  fortunes  of  individuals, 
or,  at  all  events,  from  d'iminishing  the  rate  at  wliich  they  were  previously  accumulating 
To  the  excitement  afforded  by  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  the  fear  of  falling  super- 
added an  additional  and  powerful  stimulus;  and  the  two  together  produced  results  that 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  unassisted  operation  of  either.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  evidence  has  been,  or  can  be,  produced  to  show,  that  the  capital  of  the  country,' 
■would  have  been  materially  greater  than  it  is,  had  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  been  main- 
tainecl  uninterrupted  from  1793  to  the  present  moment. 
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\Vc  do  not  state  these  circumsfances  in  order  to  extenuate  the  evils  of  war,  or  of  op- 
pressive taxation  ;  but  merely  to  sliow  the  real  influence  of  taxation  on  industry,  when 
gradually  augmented  and  kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
has  the  same  influence  on  a  nation  that  an  increase  of  his  family,  or  of  his  unavoidable 
expenses,  lias  on  a  private  individual. 

But  after  every  fair  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  influence  of  the  causes  above 
stated,  and  of  others  of  a  similar  description,  still  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  a  liberal 
system  of  government,  affording  full  scope  for  the  expansion  and  cultivation  of  every 
mental  and  bodily  power,  and  securing  all  the  advantages  of  superior  talent  and  address 
to  their  possessors,  is  the  grand  sine  qua  non  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity. 
Where  oppression  and  tyranny  prevail,  the  inhabitants,  though  surrounded  by  all  the 
means  of  civilisation  and  wealth,  are  invariably  poor  and  miserable.  In  respect  of  soil, 
climate,  and  situation,  Spain  has  a  decided  advantage  over  Great  Britain  :  and  yet,  what 
a  miserable  contrast  does  the  former  present,  when  compared  with  the  latter  !  The 
despotism  and  intolerance  of  her  rulers,  and  the  want  of  good  order  and  tranquillity, 
have  extinguished  every  germ  of  improvement  in  the  Peninsula,  and  sunk  the  inhabitants 
to  the  level  of  the  Turks  and  Moors.  Had  a  similar  political  system  been  established  in 
England,  we  should  have  been  equally  depressed.  Gur  superiority  in  science,  arts,  and 
arms,  though  promoted  by  subsidiary  means,  is,  at  bottom,  the  result  of  freedom  and 
security  —  freedom  to  engage  in  everj'  employment,  and  to  pursue  our  own  interest  in 
our  own  way,  coupled  with  an  intimate  conviction,  derived  from  the  nature  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  their  opposition  to  every  thing  like  arbitrary  power,  that  acquisitions,  when 
made,  may  be  securely  enjoyed  or  disposed  of.  These  form  the  grand  sources  of  our 
wealth  and  power.  There  have  only  been  two  countries,  —  Holland  and  the  United 
States,  —  which  have,  in  these  respects,  been  placed  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances 
as  England  ;  and,  notwithstanding  they  inliabit  a  morass,  defended  only  by  artificial 
mounds  from  being  deluged  by  the  ocean,  the  Dutch  have  long  been,  and  still  continue 
to  be,  the  most  prosperous  and  opulent  people  of  the  Continent;  while  the  Americans, 
whose  situation  is  more  favourable,  are  advancing  in  the  career  of  improvement  with  a 
rapidity  hitherto  unknown.  In  Great  Britain  we  have  been  exempted,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  from  foreign  aggression  and  intestine  commotion  ;  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
feudal  system  has  long  been  at  an  end ;  the  same  equal  burdens  have  been  laid  on  all 
classes;  we  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  liberal  institutions,  without  any  material  alloy 
of  popular  licentiousness  or  violence;  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  though  sub- 
jected to  many  vexatious  restraints,  has  licen  comparatively  free ;  full  scope  has  been 
given  to  the  competition  of  the  home  producers;  the  highest  offices  have  been  open  to 
deserving  individuals  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  natural  order  of  things  has  been  loss  dis- 
turbed amongst  us  by  artificial  restraints  than  in  most  other  countries.  But  without 
security,  no  degree  of  freedom  would  have  been  of  material  importance.  Happily, 
however,  every  man  has  felt  satisfied,  not  only  of  the  temporary,  but  of  the  permanent 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  of  the  stability  of  its  institutions.  The  plans  and  com- 
binations of  capitalists  have  not  been  affected  by  misgivings  as  to  what  might  take 
place  in  future.  Monied  fortunes  have  not  been  amassed  in  preference  to  others,  be- 
cause they  might  be  more  easily  sent  abroad  in  periods  of  confusion  and  disorder  ;  but 
all  individuals  have  unhesitatingly  engaged,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  in  undei- 
takings  of  which  a  remote  posterity  was  alone  to  reap  the  benefit.  No  one  can  look  at 
the  immense  sums  expended  upon  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land,  on  docks, 
warehouses,  canals,  &c.,  or  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  settlements  of  property  in  the 
funds,  and  on  the  extent  of  our  system  of  life  insurance,  without  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  vast  importance  of  that  confidence  which  the  public  have  placed  in  the  security 
of  property,  and  the  good  faith  of  government.  Had  this  confidence  been  imperfect, 
industry  and  invention  would  have  been  paralysed  ;  and  much  of  that  capital  which  feeds 
and  clothes  the  industrious  classes  would  never  have  existed.  The  preservation  of  this 
security  entire,  both  in  fact  and  in  opinion,  is  essential  to  the  public  welfare.  If  it  be 
anywise  impaired,  the  colossal  fabric  of  our  prosperity  will  crumble  into  dust ;  and  the 
commerce  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  like  that  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Pal- 
myra, will,  at  no  very  remote  period,  be  famous  only  in  history.  —  (From  the  Treatise 
on  Commerce,  contributed  by  the  author  of  this  work  to  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge. ) 

IIMPKESSIMENT,  the  forcible  taking  away  of  seamen  from  their  ordinary  em- 
ployment, and  compelling  them  to  serve,  against  their  will,  in  his  3Iajesty's  ships. 

1.  Regulations  as  to  Impressment.  —  This  practice  is  not  expressly  sanctioned  by  any  act  of  parliament ; 
but  it  is  so  indirectly  by  the  numerous  statutes  that  have  been  passed,  granting  cxeitiptions  from  it. 
According  to  Lord  Mansfield,  it  is  "  a  power  founded  upon  immemorial  usage,"  and  is  understood  to 
make  a  part  of  the  common  law.  All  sea-faring  men  are  liable  to  impressment,  unless  specially  protected 
by  rustom  or  statute.  Seamen  executing  particular  services  for  government,  not  unfrcqucnlly  get  pro. 
tectioiis  from  the  Admiralty,  Navy  Board,  &c.  Some  are  exempted  by  local  custom  :  and /crrywjen  arc 
every  where  privileged  from  impressment.    The  statutory  exemptions  are  numerous. 
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1.  Ei'frti  thip  In  Iht  coal  Iradt  has  the  following  persons  pro. 
tected,  viz.  i  able  seamen  (such  as  the  master  sh:Ul  nominate) 
for  everj  ship  of  UK)  tons;  and  1  for  every  50  tons  for  every 
slup  of  100  tons  and  upwards;  and  any  officer  who  presumes 
to  impress  any  of  the  above,  shall  forfeit,  to  the  master  or 
owner  of  such  tessel,  10/.  fore»ery  man  to  impressed ;  and  such 
officer  shall  be  incapable  of  holdiiv:  any  place,  office,  or  em- 
ployment, in  any  of  his  AI  ajestjs  sliips  of  war.  —  (6  &  7  f»'iW.  3. 
c.  IS.  sect.  19.) «  .      ^ 

i.  No  paritS  ap]>r*ntiet  shall  be  compelled  or  permitted  to 
enter  into  his  Miestj's  sea  service  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of 
18  years.  —  (2  &  3  Anne,  c.  6.  sect.  4.) 

3.  Persons  rotuntarily  binding  themselves  apprentices  to  sea 
service,  shall  not  be  impressed  for  3  years  from  the  date  of  their 
indentures.  But  no  persons  above  18  years  of  age  shall  have 
any  exemption  or  protection  from  his  .Alajesty's  service,  if  they 
have  been  at  sea  before  they  became  apprentices.  —  (2  &  3 
Anne,  c.  6.  sect.  15.;  4  Anne,  c.  19.  sect.  17.;  and  13  Ceo.  2. 
c.  17.  sect.  2.) 

4.  AppreiUieet.-~The  act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  2o.  enacts  some  new 
regulations  •ith  respect  to  the  number  of  apprentices  that  ships 
must  have  on  board  according  to  their  tonnage  ;  and  grants 
protection  to  such  apprentice^  till  they  have  attained  the  age 
of  21  years.  —  (For  tlie   regulations   of  this   act,   see   Ap- 

PBENTICBfi.)  „ 

5.  Periiini  emphytd  in  the  Fitheries.  —  The  act  50  Geo.  3. 
c.  108.  grants  the  following  exemptions  from  impressment, 
viz. : — 

1st,  Masters  of,  fishing  retids  or  boats,  who,  either  themselves 
or  their  owners,'  have,  or  within  6  months  before  appl>  ing  for 
a  protection  shall  ha»e  had,  1  ajiprentice  or  more  under  16 
years  of  age,  bound  for  b  years,  and  employed  in  the  business 
of  fishing. 

2dly,  All  such  apprentiees,  not  exceeding  etght  to  every  mas- 
ter or  owner  of  any  tithing  vessel  of  50  tons  or  upwards  ;  not 
exceeding  seven  to  every  vessel  or  boat  of  35  ions  and  under  50  ; 
not  exceeding  six  to  every  vessel  of  30  tons  and  under  ."5  tons  ; 
and  not  exceeding  four  to  every  vessel  or  boat  under  30  tons 


burden  ;  during  the  time  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  till  the 
age  of  20  years ;  they  continuing,  for  the  time,  m  tlie  businea« 
or  fishing  only. 


3dly,  One  mariner,  besides  the  master  and  apprentices,  to 
every  fishing  vessel  of  10  tons  or  upwards,  employeil  on  the 
sea-coast,  during  his  continuance  in  such  service. 

4thly,  Any  landsman  above  the  age  of  18,  entering  and  em- 
ployed on  board  such  vessel,  for  2  years  from  his  first  going  to 
sea ;  and  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  then  engaged  in>  if  be  so 
long  continue  in  such  service. 

An  affidavit  sworn  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  containing 
the  tonnage  of  such  fishing  vessel  or  boat,  the  port  or  place  to 
which  she  belongs,  the  name  and  description  of  the  master, 
the  age  of  every  apprentice,  the  term  for  which  he  is  bound, 
and  the  date  of  his  indenture,  and  the  name,  age,  and  descrip- 
tion of  every  such  mariner  and  landsman  respectively,  and  the 
time  of  such  landsman's  first  going  to  sea,  is  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Admiralty:  who,upon  finding  the  facts  correctly  statLd, 
grant  a  separate  protection  to  every  individual.  In  case,  how- 
ever, *'q^*  an  actual  invasion  q)'  these  kinf^doms,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof,"  such  protected  persons  may  be  impressed ; 
but  except  upon  such  an  emergency,  any  officer  or  officers 
impressing  such  protected  persons  shall  respectively  forfeit  20/. 
to  the  party  impressed,  if  not  an  apprentice,  or  to  his  master 
if  he  be  an  apprentice.  —  Sects.  2,  3,4. 

6.  General  Exemptions,  —  All  persons  55  years  of  age  and 
.ipwards,  r.nd  under  IS  years.  Every  person  being  a  foreigner, 
who  shall  serve  in  any  merchant  ship,  or  other  trading  vessel,  or 
privateer,  belonging  to  a  subject  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  all  persons,  of  what  age  soever,  who  shall  use  the  sea ;  shall 
be  protected  for  2  years,  to  be  computed  firora  the  time  of  their 
first  using  it.  _  (13  Geo.  2.  c.  17.) 

7'  HarponscTs,  line  managers,  or  boat  steerers,  engaged  in 
the  southern  whale  fisherj,  are  also  protected.— (28  Geo.  3. 
C.50.) 

8.  Mariners  employed  in  the  herring  fishery  are  exempted 
■while  actually  employed. —  (48  Geo.  3.  c.  110.) 


2.  Polici/  of  Impressjncnt.  This  practice,  so  subversive  of  every  principle  of  justice,  is  vindicated  on 
the  alleged  ground  of  its  being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  manning  of  the  fleet.  But  this  position,  not- 
withstanding the  confidence  with  which  is  has  been  taken  up,  is  not  quite  so  tenable  as  has  been  sup. 
posed.  The  difficulties  experienced  in  procuring  sailors  for  the  fleet  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  are  not 
natural  but  artificial,  and  might  be  got  rid  of  by  a  very  simple  arrangement.  During  peace,  not  inore 
than  a  fourth  or  a  tilth  part  of  the  seamen  are  retained  in  his  Majesty's  service  that  are  commonly  re. 
quired  during  war ;  and  if  peace  continue  for  a  few  years,  the  total  number  of  sailors  in  the  king's  and 
the  merchant  service  is  limited  to  that  which  is  merely  adequate  to  supply  the  reduced  demand  of  the 
former,  and  the  ordinary  demand  of  the  latter.  \\  hen,  therefore,  war  is  declared,  and  30,000  or  40,000 
additional  seamen  are  wanted  for  the  fleet,  they  cannot  be  obtained,  unless  by  withdrawing  them  from 
the  merchant  service,  which  has  not  more  tlian  its  proper  complement  of  hands.  But  to  do  this  by  oflbr. 
ing  the  seamen  higher  wages  would  be  next  to  impossible;  and  would,  supposing  it  were  practicable, 
impose  such  a  sacrifice  upon  the  public  as  could  hardly  be  borne.  And  hence,  it  is  said,  the  necessity  of 
impressment;  a  practice  which  everyone  admits  can  be  justified  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  its 
being  absolutely  essential  to  the  public  safety. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  a  necessity  of  this  sort  may  be  easily  obviated.  All,  in  fact,  that  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  is  merely  to  keep  such  a  number  of  sailors  in  his  Majesty's  service  during  peace  as  may 
suffice,  with  the  ordinary  proportion  of  landmen  and  boys,  to  man  the  fleet  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war. 
Were  this  done,  there  would  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  for  resorting  to  impressment;  and  the 
practice,  with  the  cruelty  and  injustice  inseparable  from  it,  might  be  entirely  abolished. 

But  it  is  said  that,  though  desirable  in  many  respects,  the  expense  of  such  a  plan  will  always  prevent  it 
from  being  adopted.  It  admits,  however,  of  demonstration,  that  instead  of  being  dearer,  this  plan  would 
be  actually  cheaper  than  that  which  is  now  followed.  Not  more  than  1,000,000/.  or  1,';00,000/.  a  year 
would  be  required  to  be  added  to  the  navy  estimates,  and  that  would  not  be  a  real,  but  merely  a  nominal 
advance.  The  violence  and  injustice  to  which  the  practice  of  impressment  exposes  sailors,  operates  at  all 
times  to  raise  their  wages,  by  creating  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  many  young  men  to  enter  the  sea 
service;  and  this  disinclination  is  vastly  increased  during  war,  when  wages  usualli/  rise  to  four  or  five 
times  their  previotis  amount,  imposing  a  burden  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  other 
equally  mischievous  consequences,  many  times  greater  than  the  tax  that  would  be  required  to  keep  up 
the  peace  establishment  of  the  navy  to  its  proper  level.  It  ia  really,  therefore,  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose 
that  impressment  has  the  recommendation  of  cheapness  in  its  favour ;  and,  though  it  had,  no  reasonable 
man  would  contend  that  that  is  the  only,  or  even  the  principal,  circumstance  to  be  attended  to.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  it  is  as  costly  as  it  is  ojjpressive  and  unjust.  —  (The  reader  is  referred,  for  a  fuller  dis. 
cussion  of  this  interesting  question,  to  tlie  note  on  Impressment  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  }Vealth  of 
nations.) 

INDEMNITY,  is  where  one  person  secures  another  fiom  responsibility  against  any 
particular  event ;  thus,  a  policy  of  insurance  is  a  contract  of  indemnity  against  any  par- 
ticular loss.  Where  one  person  also  becomes  bail  for  another,  a  bond  of  indemnity  is 
frequently  executed ;  and  where  a  bond  or  bill  of  exchange  has  been  lost  or  mislaid,  the 
acceptor  or  obligee  would  not  act  prudently  in  paying  it,  without  being  secured  by  a 
bond  of  indemnity. 

INDIAN    RUBBEll.      Sue  Caoutchouc. 

INDIGO  (Fr.  Inditjo ;  Ger.  Indigo ;  Sans.  Nili ;  Arab.  Keel;  Malay,  Taroom), 
the  drug  which  yields  the  beautiful  blue  dye  kndwn  by  that  name.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  maceration  in  water  of  certain  tropical  plants ;  but  the  indigo  of  commerce  is 
almost  entirely  obtained  from  leguminous  plants  of  the  genus  Indigofera  :  that  cultivated 
in  India  being  the  Indigofera  tinctoria  ,■  and  that  in  America  the  Indigofera  anil.  The 
Indian  plant  has  pinnate  leaves  and  a  slender  ligneous  stem  j  and  when  successfully  cul- 
tivated, rises  to  the  hciglit  of  3,  5,  and  even  6  feet. 

It  appears  pretty  certain  that  the  culture  of  the  indigo  plant,  and  the  preparation  of 

•  In  order  that  these  men  shall  be  thus  protected,  it  is  necessary  for  the  master  to  name  them,  before 
they  are  impressed :  this  is  to  be  done  by  going  before  the  mayor  or  other  chief  magistrate  of  the  plate, 
who  ij  to  t;ii  e  the  master  a  certificate,  in  which  is  contained  the  names  of  the  particular  men  whom  ne 
thus  nominates  i  and  this  certificate  will  be  their  protection. 
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the  drug,  have  been  practised  in  India  from  a  very  remote  epoch.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned, indeed,  whether  the  indicum  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  6.) 
■was  indigo,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  witliout  any  good  reason.  Pliny  states  that  it  was 
brought  from  India ;  that  when  diluted  it  produced  an  admirable  mixture  of  blue  and 
purple  colours  (in  diluendo  misturum  purpura  caruhique  mirahilan  reddit)  ;  and  he  gives 
tests  by  which  the  genuine  drug  might  be  discriminated  with  sufficient  precision.  It  is 
true  that  Pliny  is  egregiously  mistaken  as  to  tlie  mode  in  which  the  drug  was  pro- 
duced ;  but  there  are  many  examples  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  times,  to  prove  that 
the  possession  of  an  article  brought  from  a  distance  implies  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
its  nature,  or  of  the  processes  followed  in  its  manufacture.  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Inven- 
tions, vol.  iy.  art.  Indigo)  and  Dr.  Bancroft  (^Permmient  Colours,  toI.  i.  pp.  241 — 252.) 
have  each  investigated  this  subject  with  great  learning  and  sagacity ;  and  agree  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  indicum  of  Pliny  was  real  indigo,  and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a 
drug  prepared  from  the  isatis  or  woad."  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in- 
digo was  imported  into  modern  Europe,  by  way  of  Alexandria,  previously  to  the  discovery 
of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  first  introduced,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  mix  a  little  of  it  with  woad  to  heighten  and  improve  the  colour  of  the  latter ; 
but,  by  degi-ees,  the  quantity  of  indigo  was  increased ;  and  woad  was,  at  last,  entirely 
superseded.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  remark,  that  indigo  did  not  make  its  way 
into  general  use  without  encountering  much  opposition.  The  growers  of  woad  prevailed 
on  several  governments  to  prohibit  the  use  of  indigo !  In  Germany,  an  Imperial  edict 
was  published  in  1 654,  prohibiting  the  use  of  indigo,  or  "  devil's  dye,"  and  directing  great 
care  to  be  taken  to  prevent  its  clandestine  importation,  "  because,"  says  the  edict,  "  the 
trade  in  woad  is  lessened,  dyed  articles  injured,  and  money  carried  out  of  the  country  ! " 
The  magistrates  of  Nuremburg  went  further,  and  compelled  the  dyers  of  that  city  to  take 
an  oath  once  a  year  not  to  use  indigo ;  which  practice  was  continued  down  to  a  late 
period.  In  1598,  upon  an  lU'gent  representation  of  the  states  of  Languedoc,  at  the  solicit- 
ation of  the  woad  growers,  the  use  of  indigo  was  prohibited  in  that  province  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  17S7,  that  the  dyers  of  France  were  left  at  liberty  to  dye  with  such  articles,  and 
in  such  a  way,  as  they  pleased.  — {Beckmann,  vol.  iv.  p.  142.)  Let  not  those  who  may 
happen  to  throw  their  eyes  over  this  paragraph,  smile  at  the  ignorance  of  our  ancestors 
—  Mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur.  How  much  opposition  is  made  at  this  moment 
to  the  importation  of  many  important  articles,  for  no  better  reasons  than  were  alleged,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  against  the  importation  of  indigo ! 

Indigo  is  at  present  produced  in  Etngal,  and  the  other  provinces  subject  to  the  presidency  of  that 
name,  from  the  2Uth  totlie  SUth  degree  of  north  latitude;  in  the  province  of  Tinnevelly,  under  the  Madras 
government;  in  Java;  in  Luconia,  the  principal  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  in  Guatemala,  and  the 
Caraccas,  in  Central  America.  Bengal  is,  however,  the  great  mart  for  indigo  ;  and  the  quantity  produced 
in  the  other  places  is  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

Raynal  was  of  opinion  that  the  culture  of  indigo  had  been  introduced  into  America  by  the  Spaniards ; 
but  tiiis  is  undoubtedly  an  error.  Several  species  of  indigofcra  belong  to  the  New  World  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  ink  very  soon  after  the  conquest.  —  {Hu7nboldt,  Essai  Politique  sur  la 
Nouvelle  Espngne,  torn.  iii.  p.  54.  2'1  ed.l 

For  the  first  £0  years  after  the  English  became  masters  of  Bengal,  the  culture  and  manufacture  o. 
indigo,  now  of  such  importance,  was  unknown  as  a  branch  of  British  industry ;  and  the  exports  were 
but  trifling.  The  European  markets  were,  at  this  period,  principally  supplied  from  America.  In  1783, 
however,  the  attention  of  the  English  began  to  be  directed  to  this  business  ;  and  though  the  processes 
pursued  by  them  be  nearlv  the  same  with  those  followed  by  the  natives,  their  greater  skill,  intelligence, 
and  cai)ital,  give  them  immense  advantages.  In  their  hands,  the  growth  and  preparation  of  indigo  has 
become  the  most  important  employment,  at  least  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  carried  on  in  the  country. 
The  indigo  made  by  the  natives  supplies  the  internal  demand  ;  so  that  all  that  is  raised  by  Europeans  is 
exported. 

In  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  best  and  largest  quantity  of  indigo  is  produced,  the  plant  lasts 
only  for  a  single  season,  being  destroyed  by  the  periodical  inundation  ;  but  in  the  dry  central  and  western 
provinces,  one  or  two  rattoon  crops  arc  obtained  :  and  owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  latter  are  enabled 
to  furnish  a  large  supply  of  seed  to  the  foimer. 

The  fixed  capital  reqiiired  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo  consists  of  a  few  vats  of  common  masonry  for 
steeping  the  plant,  and  precipitating  the  colouring  matter;  a  boiling  and  drying  house;  and  a  dwelling 
house  for  the  planter.  These,  for  a  factory  of  10  pair  of  vats,  capable  of  producing,  at  an  average, 
12,500  lbs.  of  indigo,  worth  on  the  spot  about  2,500/.,  will  not  cost  above  \,rmi.  sterling.  The  buildings 
and  machinery  necessary  to  produce  an  equal  value  in  sugar  and  rum,  would  probably  cost  about  4,000/. 
This  fact,  therefore,  without  any  reference  to  municipal  regulations,  afl'ords  a  ready  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  frequently  put,  why  the  British  planters  in  India  hare  never  cng.iged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar. 

During  the  i)  years  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  India,  in  1814,  the  annual  average 
produce  of  indigo  in  Bengal,  for  exportation,  was  nearly  S.COO.OOO  lbs.  ;  but  the  average  produce  of  the 
4  last  years  of  this  period  scarcely  equalled  that  of  the  preceding  5.  But  since  the  ports  were  opened,  the 
indigo  produced  for  exportation  has  increased  fully  a  third ;  the  exports  during  the  It!  years  ending  with 
1829-30,  being  above  7,400,0G(J  lbs.  a  year.  The  following  brief  statement  shows  the  rate  of  this  increase, 
taking  the  average  produce  of  each  4'  years  :  — 

1814^  it,.      |1SI8^  Lb,.      [1822^  Lb,.      1180(5^  t4, 

1816  C  -  -  V,O4O,0CO  j;^ii;[  -  -  C.CCO.COO  l^fif  -  -  8,000,000  ,|^  J  -  -9,000,000 
181/3  llUl)  118253  |l!>2y3 

and  it  has  continued  about  the  same  since. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  lliut  s-ince  the  opening  of  the  trade,  Indian  capitalists  have  betaken  them, 
selves  to  the  manufacture  of  imligo  on  the  European  method,  and  that  at  present  about  a  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  annual  produce  is  prepared  by  them. 
^   The  culture  of  indigo  is  very  precarious,  not  only  in  so  far  as  respects  the  grow  tli  of  the  plant  from  year 
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to  year,  but  also  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  drug  which  the  same  amount  of  plant  will 
afford  even  in  the  same  season.  Thus,  the  produce  of  I8J5-26  was  41,000  chests,  while  the  produce  of 
the  following  year  was  but  25,000  chests;  the  produce  of  18i7-28  was  about  4-2,0  0  chests,  and  that  of 
1828-2J  only  26,500  chests!  The  average  of  these  years,  that  is,  about  9,000,000  lbs.,  may  be  considered 
as  the  present  annual  produce  of  Bengal.  The  price  of  indigo  in  India  increased,  for  a  while,  in  a  far 
greater  ratio  than  the  quantity.  In  1813-14,  the  real  value  of  that  exported  from  Calcutta  was  1,4<)1,00(I/.  ; 
but  in  1827-28,  although  the  quantity  had  increased  but  20  per  cent,  the  value  rose  to  2,920,000/.,  or  was 
about  doubled.  There  was  no  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  in  Europe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  decline; 
and  the  circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  restraints  placed  on  the  iuTestment  of  capital  in  the 
production  of  colonial  articles  suited  to  the  European  market,  the  consequent  difficulty  of  making  remit- 
tances from  India,  and  an  unnatural  flow  of  capital  to  the  only  great  article  of  Indian  produce  and  export 
that  is  supposed  capable  of  bearing  its  application. 

liut  the  effects  of  the  profuse  advances  made  by  the  Calcutta  capitalists  to  those  engaged  in  the  indigo 
culture,  coupled  with  the  increasing  imports  from  Madras,  and  the  stationary  demand  for  the  drug  in  this 
country,  have  at  length  manifested  themselves  in  the  most  distressing  manner.  Prices  have  been  so 
much  reduced  that  a  ruinous  reaction  has  taken  place;  most  of  the  Calcutta  merchants  engaged  in  the 
trade  having  been  obliged  to  stop  payment,  involving  in  their  fall  several  opulent  houses  in  this  country. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  will  occasion  any  diminution  in  the  supplies  of  indigo,  or  whether  the 
supply  may  not  be  maintained  even  at  the  reduced  prices  by  increased  economy.  The  subjoined  Table 
shows  that  prices  advanced  considerably  in  1833;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  advance  will  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  consumption  of  indigo  has  varied  but  little  in  tliis  country  during  the  last  dozen  years,  having  been, 
at  an  average  of  that  period,  about  2,300,000  lbs.  a  year.  This  stationary  demand,  notwithstanding  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  drug  and  the  increase  of  poi)ulation,  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  decreasing 
use  of  blue  cloth,  in  the  dyeing  of  which  it  is  principally  made  use  of.  Its  consumption  in  France  is  about 
as  great  as  in  Britain.  Besides  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  a  good  deal 
of  Ben^jl  indigo  is  exported  to  the  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  southern  Russia. 
It  is  singular  that  it  is  not  used  by  the  Chinese,  with  whom  blue  is  a  favourite  colour. 

The  indigo  of  Bengal  is  divided  into  two  classes,  called,  in  commercial  iar^guagc,  Bengal  and  Oude  ;  the 
first  being  the  produce  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  the  last  that  of  the  northern 
provinces.  The  first  is,  in  point  of  quality,  much  superior  to  the  other.  This  arose  at  one  time,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  northern  provinces,  of  the  European  planter 
purchasing  the  wet  fecula  from  the  native  manufacturer,  and  completing  the  processes  of  curing  and  drying 
the  drug.  This  is  at  present  in  a  great  measure  discontinued  ;  and  the  Oude  indigo  has,  in  consequence, 
considerably  iraprox  ed  in  quality.  Its  inferiority  is  probably  more  the  result  of  soil  and  climate,  than  of 
any  diflference  in  the  skill  with  which  the  manufacture  is  conducted. 

In  1827-28,  and  we  are  possessed  of  no  later  data,  the  export  of  indigo  from  the  port  of  Jladras  amounted 
to  880,880  lbs.  weight ;  having  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  5  years.  Besides  the 
export  from  Madras,  there  is  also  a  considerable  one  from  the  French  settlement  of  Pondicherry ;  of 
which,  however,  we  have  no  detailed  statement.  In  1827,  the  export  of  indigo  from  Manilla  amounted 
to  about  290,000  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  but  it  is  understood  to  have  materially  increased  since.  The  export 
from  Batavia,  in  1829,  amounted  to  152,(J00  lbs.  weight,  and  the  production  is  rapidly  increasing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  now  given,  the  annual  exports  of  Asiatic  indigo  are  as  follow  : — Bengal,  9,000,000  lbs.; 
Madras,  900,000  lbs.  ;  Manilla,  300,000  lbs.  ;  Batavia,  l.JO.OOO  lbs.  Hence  the  annual  average  produce 
for  foreign  markets,  making  allowance  for  a  trifling  augmentation  in  the  exports  from  Madras,  Java,  and 
the  Philippines,  is  certainly  not  less  than  10,500,000  lbs. 

According  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  exportation  of  indigo  from  Guatemala,  in  1825,  amounted  to  1,800,000  Ibi. 
Indigo  is  also  produced  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  but  not  in  large  quantities. 

Good  indigo  is  known  by  its  lightness  or  small  specific  gravity,  indicating  the  absence  of  earthy  impuri- 
ties; by  the  mass  not  readily  parting  with  its  colouring  matter  when  tested  by  drawing  a  streak  with  it 
over  a  white  surface;  but,  above  all,  by  the  purity  of  the  colour  itself.  The  first  quality,  estimated  by 
this  last  test,  is  called,  in  commercial  languagt',  Jiiir  hluc  ;  then  follow  ordinal-;/  blue,  fine  purple,  purple 
and  violet,  ordinary  purple  and  violet,  dull  blue,  hifcrior  purple  and  violet,  strong  copper,  and  ordinary 
caliper.  These  distinctions  refer  to  the  Bengal  iiuligu  only,  the  Oude  being  distinguished  only  into^'n* 
and  ordinary.  The  qualities  of  Madras  and  Manilla  indigo  are  nearly  the  same,  and  equal  to  ordinary 
Bengal  indigo.    The  indigo  of  Java  is  superior  to  these. 

\Ve  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cook  for  the  following  Table,  which  gives  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the 
state  of  the  crops  of  indigo  in  Bengal,  and  the  imports,  consumption,  and  prices  of  Bengal  indigo,  since 
1811-12:  — 
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8    6  —  10 

3 

4 

9  —  6    0 

1822-1823 

90,000  =  24,000 

182.3' 21,70(11  livSOi) 

13,100 

1823!  9 

6—11 

0 

5    9—  8 

6 

3 

6  —  4    6 

1823-1824 

113,000  =  28,000 

1824  lii,.i()0{  17,200 

12,200 

1824112 

0  —  13 

6 

8    0  —  10 

6 

5 

0  —  6    3 

1824-182,5 

79,000  =  22,000 

1825  i),:3()0  21,100 

16,400 

1825 

13 

0  —  15 

0 

8    6  —  10 

«i 

4 

3  —  5    9 

1825-1826 

144,000  =  41,000 

1826|  27,800  21,900 

22,;500 

1826 

8 

0—   9 

6 

4    6—7 

0 

2 

3  —  3    9 

18211-1827 

90,0(»  =  25,000 

1827!  19,000  18,500 

22,800 

1827 

11 

6-13 

6 

7    0—9 

6 

3 

0  —  4    6 

1827-1828 

149,000  =  42,000 

182835,820  27 ,.500 

31,100 

1828 

8 

0—10 

0 

5    3—7 

3 

2 

0  —  2    9 

1828-1829 

98,000  =  26,500 

1829  23,200  23,100 

31,200 

1829 

7 

6—  8 

6 

3    9—6 

6 

2 

6  —  3    6 

1829-l8.ffl 

141,000  =  40,000 

1830  32,120  25,700 

37,600 

1830 

6 

6-  7 

6 

3    3—4 

6 

2 

0  —  2    6 

1830-1831 
1831-1832 

116,000  =  33,600 
122,000  =  35,000 

1831  23,.330  21,980 

1832  25,470  28,920 

35,970 
32,520 

1831 
1832 

6 

5 

0—  6 
6—  6 

6 
3 

3    0—4 
3    3—4 

6 

2 

0  —  2    6 
3  —  2    9 

1832-1833 

122,000  =  35,000 

1833  25,000  23,000* 

35,000*:  1833 

7 

0—  7 

9 

5    0—6 

0    3 

0  —  4    0 

•  These  numbers  are  partly  from  estimate;  but  they  cannot  be  far  wrong. 
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Of  7,299,()05  lbs.  of  indigo  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  IS"!,  G,Pr!fi,0<i3  lbs  were  from  India,  119,3-19  Ib^ 
fl-om  the  British  West  linlics,  81,991  lbs.  from  (iuatemiila,  16,UH  lbs.  tvom  Colombia,  &c.  Of  the  to:a 
quantity  imported,  2,49U,()00  lbs.  were  retained  tor  contumption. 

The  imports  of  indigo,  in  183^,  were  6,35.>,(i6,')  lbs.  ;  ot  which  2,3a'),6.'J3  lbs.  were  retained. 

Indigo  of  British  possessions,  notdcemed  their  produce  unless  imported  from  thence. — (7  Geo.  4.  c.  48.) 

For  further  information  as  to  indigo,  see  Culehronlce's  Husbandry  of  lletigal,  p.  15+.  ;  Mitlmrn's  Orient. 
Com.  ;  Bell's  Review  af  Conmieree  of  Be7igal  y  ICtisoti's  Kevi'ew  of  do. ;  eviaence  of  Gillian  Maclaine,  Esq., 
East  India  Committee,  1830-31,  &c. 

INK  (Du.  Ink,  Inht ;  Fr.  Eticre ;  Ger.  Dinte;  It.  Inchiostro;  Lat.  Atramentum ; 
Rus.   Tschernilo;    Sp.  Tinta;    Sw.  Blak.) 

"  Every  liquor  or  pigment  used  for  writing  or  printing  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ink.  Common 
practice  knows  only  black  and  red.  Of  black  ink  there  are  three  principal  kinds  :  1.  Indian  ink  ;  2.  Printer's 
ink;  and,  3.  Writing  ink.  The  Indian  ink  is  used  in  China  for  writing  with  a  brush,  and  for  painting  upon 
the  soft  flexible  paper  of  Chinese  manufacture.  It  is  ascertained,  as  well  from  experiment  as  from  inform- 
ation, that  the  cakes  of  this  ink  are  made  of  lampblack  and  size,  or  animal  glue,  with  the  addition  of 
perfumes  or  other  sub.stances  not  essential  to  its  quality  as  an  ink.  The  tine  soot  from  the  ilame  of  a  lamp 
or  candle  received  by  holding  a  plate  over  it,  mixed  with  clean  size  from  shreds  of  parchment  or  glove- 
leather  not  dyed,  will  make  an  ink  equal  to  that  imported.  Good  printer's  ink  is  a  black  paint,  smooth, 
and  uniform  in  its  composition,  of  a  firm  black  colour,  and  possesses  a  singular  aptitude  to  adhere  to  paper 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  moisture. 

"Common  ink  for  writing  is  made  by  adding  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  nut-gall  to  sulphate  of  iron, 
dissolved  in  water.  A  very  fine  black  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  tlie  S])ccdy  subsidence  of  which  is  jire- 
vented  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  gum  Arabic.  Lampblack  is  the  common  material  to  give  the 
black  colour,  of  which  2|  ounces  are  sufficient  for  16  ounces  of  the  varnish.  Vermilion  is  a  good  red  'i'hey 
are  ground  together  on  a  stone  with  a  muller,  in  the  same  manner  as  oil  paints.  Among  the  amusing  ex- 
periments of  the  art  of  chemistry,  the  exhibition  of  sympathetic  inks  holds  adiftinguished  place.  \Vith 
these  the  writing  is  nivisible,  until  some  reagent  gives  it  opacity.  These  inks  have  been  proposed  as  the 
instruments  of  secret  correspondence.  But  they  are  of  little  use  in  this  respect,  because  the  properties 
change  by  a  few  days'  remaining  on  the  paper;  most  of  them  have  more  or  less  of  a  tinge  when  thoroughly 
dry  ;  and  none  of  them  resist  the  test  of  heating  the  paper  till  it  begins  to  be  scorched." —  {Vre's Die. 
tionary.) 

INKLE,  a  sort  of  broad  linen  tape,  principally  manufactured  at  Manchester  and  some 
otlier  towns  in  Lancashire. 

INSOLVENCY  and  BANRUPTCY.  Insolvency  is  a  term  in  mercantile  lav/, 
applied  to  designate  the  condition  of  all  persons  unable  to  pay  their  debts  according  to 
the  ordinary  usage  of  trade.  A  bankrupt  is  an  insolvent;  but  persons  may  be  in  a  state 
of  insolvency  without  having  committed  any  of  the  specific  acts  whicli  render  them  liable 
to  a  commission  of  bankruptcy. 

We  have,  under  the  article  Bankruptcv,  explained  the  most  important  differences  in 
the  law  as  to  insolvency  and  bankruptcy  ;  and  have  also  briefly  stated  in  that  article,  and 
in  the  article  Credit,  some  of  the  alterations  which  seem  to  be  imperatively  required 
to  make  these  laws  more  in  harmony,  than  they  are  at  present,  witli  the  jjrinciples  of 
justice,  and  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  public  advantage.  In 
the  present  article,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  summary  statement  of  the 
proceedings  under  the  existing  laws. 

Under  the  bankrupt  laws,  the  creditors  have  a  compulsory  authority  fo  sequestrate  liio 
entire  possessions  of  their  debtor;  under  the  insolvent  laws,  the  debtor  himself  may 
make  a  voluntary  surrender  of  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors.  From 
this  diversity  in  the  initiative  process  results  the  greatest  diversity  in  tlie  ultimate  oper. 
ation  of  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent  acts.  The  proceedings  under  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy being  instituted  by  the  creditors,  they  lose  all  future  power  over  the  property  and 
person  of  the  insolvent  after  he  has  obtained  his  certificate ;  but  the  proceedings  under 
tlie  insolvent  act  having  been  commenced  by  tlie  debtor  himself,  he  only,  by  the  sur- 
render of  his  effects,  jirotects  his  person  in  future  from  arrest  —  not  the  property  he  may 
subsequently  acquire,  from  liability  to  the  payment  of  all  his  debts  in  full. 

working  tools,  beddinp,  and  such  necessaries  of  himself  and 
family  as  shall  rot  exceed  the  value  of  •Hit.  During  confine, 
ment,  the  court  may  order  an  allowance  for  the  sujijiort  of  ti-.e 


OTs,"  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  surrender 
of  property  and  effects  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  in- 
solvtnls.  It  consists  of  a  chief  and  two  other  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  is  a  court  of  record,  with  powers 
similar  to  those  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster:  but  it 
cannot  award  costs,  unless  in  }iarticular  cases.  The  court  sits 
twice  a  week  in  Portugal -street ;  and  no  fees  are  taken,  except 
those  established  by  the  court.  The  commissioners  also  seve- 
rally make  circuits,  and  attend  at  the  towns  and  places  ap- 
pointed for  insolvents  in  the  country  to  appear:  their  judicial 
powers  in  the  provincial  towns  are  the  same  as  those  exercised 
In  the  metropolis. 

I.  The  (irst  step  in  the  insolvent's  proceeding  is  the  Ptiitwn. 
Any  person  In  actual  custody  for  any  debt,  damages,  costs,  or 
moriey  due  for  contempt  of  any  court,  may,  within  M  days 
from  his  first  detention,  petition  the  court  for  his  discharge; 
stating  in  such  petition  the  particulars  of  his  arrest,  and  the 
amount  of  his  debts,  and  praying  to  be  discharged  not  only 
against  the  demands  of  the  persons  detaining  him,  but  against 
all  other  creditors  having  claims  at  the  time  of  presenting  the 
petition.  Persons  not  aclttalltj  in  cu%to(ly  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  and  during  the  proceedings  thereon,  are  not  entilUd  to 
the  benefit  of  the  act.  In  case  of  sickness,  however,  and  after 
an  order  for  hearing  tlie  petition  has  been  obtainetl,  this  con- 
dition is  not  required. 

Notice  of  the  time  appointed  for  hearing  the  petition  must 
be  given  to  all  cretlitors  whose  debts  amount  to  6/.,  and  be  ad- 
Tertised  in  the  Londmi  CiizeUe. 

At  the  lime  of  subscribing  the  petition,  the  insolvent  exe- 
cutes an  assignment  to  the  provisional  assignee  of  the  court, 
renouncing  all  title  to  hit  propenv,  exceiit  vearing  apparel. 


The  Kling  of  a  petition  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and,  if  a 
;ommission  be  issued  within  U  calendar  months,  vacates  the 
issignment :  but  this  does  not  stop  the  proceedings  of  the  court ; 
intl  any  property  remaining  to  the  ] 


certificate  continues  liable  as  if  no  commission  had  been 
issued. 

The  voluntary  preference  of  a  creditor,  by  conveyance  of 
money,  goods,  bills,  or  other  ]»roiierty,  after  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  or  within  . "5  monC-  prior  to  the  imj>risonincnt  of  the 
petitioner,  being  then  in  insolvent  circumsUinces,  is  fraudulent 
and  voitl. 

M'ithin  11  days  after  the  filing  of  his  petition,  the  insolvent 
must  pretiare  a  schedule  of  his  debts  ;  also  of  his  property  and 
Income  from  every  source  wbt  nee  he  derives  lenelit  or 'emo- 
lument, togetlier  with  an  account  of  all  dibts  owing  to  him, 
the  names  of^  the  debtors,  and  their  p'aces  of  abode.  Lastly, 
the  schedule  must  describe  the  wearing  apparti  and  otber  ar. 
tides  not  exceeding  "iOt.  which  tlie  petitioner  is  allowed  to 
retain. 

Insolvents  guilty  of  omissions  in  the  schedule,  with  intent  to 
defraud  creditors,  or  excepting  in  it  necessaries  to  an  amount 
exceeding  VO/.,  or  pirsons  asvisting  therein,  .ire  guilty  of  a  mis. 
flemeanour,  subjecting  to  an  imjirisonment  for  not  more  than 

il.  Tlie  Atsii:nees.  —  Am  lime  afier  the  filing  of  the  pelillon, 
tie  court  appoints  assign'ees  fiom  aniorg  tbe  cnditors,  to 
wl.on>,  cm  ihi  ir  acceptance  of  Iheapiiointment,  an  ass  grmit.t 
is  made  of  the  effects  of  the  prisoner.  In  case  of  any  real 
eitate,  the  same,  within  the  space  of  6  moothi,  must  be  sold 
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by  public  auction,  in  such  manner  and  place  as  the  major  nart 
In  v.iiue  of  the  creditors  approve:  but  when  any  part  of  the 
property  issoci^culn^tan^e.l  tiiat  the  immediate  saJe  of  it  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  prisoner,  the  court  may 
direct  the  manai^ement  of  tuch  property  till  it  can  be  properly 
Aold  ;  and  if  the  d.-bts  can  be  paid  by  lu'ortg.ise  in  lieu  of  6al£j 
the  court  may  gi»^-  directions  for  that  purpose- 

Goods  in  possession  and  disposal  ot  the  insolvent*  whereof 
he  is  rfpuifd  owner^  are  deemed  his  property ;  but  this  does 
not  aOect  the  a&sit^nment  of  any  ship  or  Vis^sel,  duly  re^stered 
according  to  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  1 10. 

An  account  upon  oath  before  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  justice 
of  pi.*ace,  must  be  made  up  by  the  assi;jnees  within  every  3 
months  at  the  furthe>t;  and  in  case  of  a  balance  in  hand,  a 
dividend  must  be  forthwith  made,  of  which  dividend  30  days' 
previous  notice  must  be  given  ;  and  every  creditor  is  allowed 
to  share  in  the  dividend,  unless  objected  to  by  the  prisoner, 
assignees,  or  other  creditors,  in  which  case  the  court  decides. 

The  ass'gnees  may  execute  powers  which  the  insolvent  might 
have  executed,  as  the  grantmg  of  leases,  taking  lines,  trans- 
ferrint;  public  stock  or  annuities ;  but  they  cannot  nominate  to 
a  vacant  ecclesiastical  benetice. 

The  assignees,  with  the  consent  of  one  commissioner,  and 
the  major  part  of  the  creditors  in  value,  may  compound  for 
any  debt  due  to  the  prisoner ;  or  may  submit  differences  coti- 
necteil  with  the  estate  of  the  insolvent  to  arbitration. 

Dividends  payable  tocreditors,  unclaimed  for  12  months,  are 
to  be  paid  into  court  to  the  credit  of  the  estate  of  the  insolvent : 
in  default  of  p.^vmeut  of  the  dividends  by  the  assignees,  their 
goods  may  be  distrained ;  or,  if  no  distress,  they  may  be  im- 
ri-ioned. 

Theassii^nees,  in  case  the  insolvent  is  a  beneficed  clergyman 
or  curate,  are  not  entitled  to  the  income  of  the  benehce  or 
curacy  ;  but  they  may  obtain  a  sequestration  of  the  profits  for 
the  benetit  of  creditors-  Neither  are  the  assignees  entitled  to 
the  pay,  half-pay,  pension,  or  otlier  emolument,  of  any  person 
who  is  or  has  been  in  the  army,  navy,  or  civil  service  of  the 
govemment  or  East  India  Company  ;  but  the  court  may  order, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  public  offices,  a  portion 
of  such  pay,  half-pay,  pension,  or  emoluments,  to  be  set  aside 
to  va'ds  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  insolvent. 

The  court  may  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  assignees,  on 
the  complaint  of  the  insolvent  or  any  of  his  creditors ;  and,  in 
case  of  malversation,  award  costs  ai:ainst  them. 

Assignees  who  wilfully  employ  or  retain  any  part  of  the  pro- 
reeds  of  the  insolvent's  estate,  may  be  charged  with  interest, 
at  a  rate  not  exceotUng  '^01.  ner  cent,  per  annum- 

111.  Ditchar^^e  of  the  Ituotcent — On  the  day  appointed  for 
hearing  the  petition,  any  creditor  may  oppose  the  discharge  of 
the  prisoner;  and,  for  that  purpose,  put  such  questions  and 
examine  such  witnesses,  as  the  court  shall  admit,  touching  the 
mattfrs  contained  in  the  petition  and  schedule;  or  a  creditor 
may  require,  and  the  court  direct,  that  an  officer  of  the  court 
shati    invcvtigate  the  accounts  of  the  prisoner,  and  report 
thereon.    In  case  the  prisoner  is  not  opposed,  and  the  i 
satisfied  with  his  •chedule,  it  may  order  hi»  immedi; 
charge  from  custody  ;  or  it  mny  direct  him  to  be  det;) 
custody  for  any  term  not  exceeding  6  months,  to  be  coi 
from  the  time  of  tiling  the  petition. 

but  if  the  prisoner  has  destroyed  his  books,  or  falsified  en- 
tries therein,  or  otherwise  acted  fraudulently  towards  his  cre- 
ditors, or  wilfully  omitted  any  thine  in  his  schedule,  he  maybe 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceediiig  three  tjears  :  or  where  a 


ite  dis- 
incd  in 
nputed 


prisoner  has  contracted  debts  fraudulently,  by  means  of  a  breach 
of  trust ;  or  put  creditors  to  unnecfciSary  expense;  or  incurred 
debts  by  means  of  any  false  pretence,  or  without  probable  ex- 
pectation, at  the  time  when  contracted,  of  ever  paying  them  ; 
or  shall  be  indebted  for  damages  fur  criminal  conversation  with 
th:-  wife,  or  for  seducing  the  daughter  or  servuit  at  the  pla.n- 
tiff ;  or  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  ;  or  lor  damages  in 
any  action  tor  malici  -us  prosecution,  libel,  slander,  or  trespass ; 


the  court  may  imprison  fur  2  ^ears. 

The  discharge  extends  to  sums  payable  by  annuity ;  the  an- 
nuitants being  admitted  as  creditors  to  the  estate  of  the  in- 
solvent, at  a  fair  valuation  of  their  interest. 

But  the  discharge  does  not  extend  to  any  debts  due  to  the 
Crown,  nor  for  any  oflence  against  the  revenue  laws  ;  nor  at 
suit  of  any  sheriff  or  other  public  officer,  upon  any  bail-bond 
entered  into  for  any  person  prosecuted  for  such  olfence ;  unless 
the  Treasury  certify  consent  to  the  discharKe. 

Insolvents  under  writ  of  capias  or  extent,  must  apply  to  the 
Barons  of  the  Kxcheq^uer  to  he  discharged- 

\Vhen  the  prisoner  is  not  discharged,  the  court  may,  on  ap- 
plication for  that  purpose,  order  the  creditor  at  whoo^  suit  ho 
is  detained  to  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  4*-  weekly  ;  and  in 
default  of  payment,  the  prisoner  to  be  liberated. 

1 V.  Future  Liabilities  of  the  Insolvent,  —  Frior  to  adjudication 
on  the  petition,  the  insolvent  is  required  to  execute  a  warrant 
of  attorney,  empowering  the  court  to  enter  up  judgment  against 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  assignees,  for  tlie  amount  of  the  debts 
unpaid  ;  and  when  the  insolvent  is  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay 
such  debts,  or  is  dead,  leaving  assets  for  the  purpose,  the  court 
may  permit  execution  to  be  taken  out  agmnst  the  property  ot 
the  insolvent  acquired  after  hisdischarge ;  and  this  proceeding 
may  be  repeated  till  the  ]vholeufthe(Lbt,  jvUh  co*t4y  is  paid  ana 
satisfied. 

But  no  person,  after  judgment  entered  up,  is  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  any  debt  to  which  the  adjudication  of  the  court 
extended- 

When  an  insolvent  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act,  no 
execution,  except  under  the  judgment  before  mentioned,  can 
issue  against  him  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  liis  confine- 
ment ;  but  he  may  be  proceeded  against  for  a  debt  which  could 
not  be  enforced  at  the  period  of  his  discharge. 

An  insolvent,  after  his  discharge,  may,  on  the  application  of 
an  assignee  to  the  court,  be  again  examined  touching  the  effects 
set  forth  in  the  schedule  ;  and  if  he  refuse  to  appear  or  answer 
questions,  he  may  be  recommitted- 

No  uncertificated  bankrupt,  nor  any  person  having  had  the 
benefit  of  the  insolvent  act,  can  have  it  a  second  time  within 
^five  years,  unless  3-4ths  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditore 
consent  thereto,  or  unless  it  appear  to  the  court  that  the  insol- 
vent, since  his  bankruptcy  or  discharge,  has  done  his  utmost 
to  pay  all  just  dcmand^;  and  that  the  debts  subsequently  in- 
curred have  been  unavoidable,  from  inability  oUierwise  to 
acquire  subsistence  for  himself  and  family. 

fliarried  women  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent 
act,  and  may  petition  the  court  on  executing  a  special  assign- 
ment- 

The  Insolvent  Act,  of  which  the  above  is  a  digest,  was  con- 
tinued, by  an  act  of  the  session  of  1S30,  the  I  Will.  4.  c  3S., 
fbr  2  years,  and  "  irom  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  parliament."  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  a.t  of 
M'lll  4.  prohibits,  while  tne  insolvent  acts  are  in  force,  any 
debtor  from  being  discharged  on  his  petitiin  under  the  32 
Geo.  2.  c.  28.,  CL>ramonly  called  the  *'  Lords'  -\ct." 

Our  next  object  will  be  to  present  a  brief  exposition  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws. 

Bankruptcy.  —  Blackstone  defines  a  bankrupt  —  "  A  trader  who  secretes  himself,  or 
does  certain  other  acts  tending  to  defraud  his  creditors."  But  an  intention  to  defraud  is 
not  now  held  to  be  essential  to  constitute  a  bankrupt ;  who  may  be  either  simply  an  in- 
solvent, or  a  person  who  is  guilty  of  certain  acts  tending  to  defraud  his  creditors. 

Tiiere  are,  as  already  observed,  some  important  distinctions  between  the  bankrupt  and 
insolvent  laws,  not  only  in  their  application  to  different  descriptions  of  individuals,  but 
also  in  the  powers  they  exercise  over  the  estates  of  persons  subsequently  to  their  being 
brought  under  their  adjudication.  The  benefits  of  the  Insolvent  Act  extend  without 
distinction  to  every  class  of  persons  actually  in  prison  for  debt ;  the  benefits  of  the  Bank- 
rupt Act  extend  to  traders  only.  But  persons  relieved  under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy 
for  the  first  time  arc  for  ever  discharged  from  all  debts  proveable  against  them,  and  their 
property  from  any  future  liability;  whereas,  if  relieved  under  the  Insolvent  Act,  their 
persons  only  are  protected  from  arrest,  while  any  property  they  may  subsequently  acquire 
continuL'S  liable  to  their  creditors  till  the  whole  amount  of  their  debts  is  paid  in  full.  It 
follows  that  the  Insolvent  Act  affords  merely  a  personal  relief;  while  the  Bankrupt  Act 
discharges  both  person  and  property,  and  even  returns  the  bankrupt  a  certain  allowance 
out  of  the  produce  of  his  assets,  proportioned  to  good  behaviour,  and  the  amount  of  his 
dividend. 

Having  already  treated  of  insolvency,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  proceedings 
under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  as  regulated  by  the  act  of  Lord  Brougham,  the  I  8c  2 
M'ill.  4.  c.  5G.,  and  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  16.,  which  are  the  last  general  acts  on  the  subject, 
and  by  which  former  statutes  have  been  consolidated,  and  several  important  improvements 
introduced;  leaving,  however,  untouched,  many  of  the  radical  defects  inherent  in  this 
branch  of  the  law.  The  chief  points  to  be  cuisidered,  are  —  1.  The  persons  who  may 
become  bankrupt ;  2.  Acts  constituting  bankruptcy ;  3.  Proceedings  of  petitioning 
creditor;  4.  New  Court  of  Bankruptcy;  5.  Debts  proveable  under  the  commission; 
G.  Official  assignees;  7.  Assignees  chosen  by  creditors;  8.  Property  liable  under 
bankruptcy  ;  9.  Examination  and  liabilities  of  bankrupt ;  10.  Payment  of  a  dividend; 
II.    Certificate  and  allowance  to  bankrupt. 
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1.  Who  ma t^  became  Bankrupt — Generally  all  persons  in 
trade,  capable  of  making  binding  contracts,  whether  nutural- 
bom  subjects,  aliens^  or  denizens,  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bankrupt  laws ;  but  the  statute  expressly  includes 
builders,  bankers,  brokers,  packers,  carpenters,  scriveners, 
ship  insurers,  warehousemen,  wharfinpers,  shlpwri^ihts,  vic- 
tuallen;  keepers  of  inns,  taTems,  hotels,  and  cotTte-houses; 
dvers,  printers,  bleachers,  fullers,  calenderers,  cattle  or  sheep 
sale>men,  factors,  agents,  and  all  persons  who  use  the  trade  of 
merchandise  bj  bargaining,  bartering,  commission,  consign- 
ment, and  otherwise,  and  also  all  persons  who  seek  their  living 
bv  buy  ing  and  selling,  letting  for  hire,  or  by  the  manufacturing 
o^  goods  and  commodities.  Persons  who  cannot  become  bank- 
rupt, are,  graziers,  farmers,  workmen  for  hire,  labourers,  re- 
ceivers general  of  taxes,  and  subscribers  to  any  commercial  or 
tradmg  company  established  by  charter  or  act  of  parliament. 

A  clergyman,  unless  a  trader,  cannot  he  made  a  bankrupt ; 
nor  an  attorney,  in  the  common  course  of  his  profession ;  nor 
an  infant,  nor  a  lunatic,  nor  a  married  woman,  except  in  those 
cases  where  she  may  be  sued  and  taken  in  execution  for  her 
debts (S  r.«.  54o.) 

A  single  act  of  buying  or  selling  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a 
trader ;  as  a  schoolmaster  selling  books  to  his  scholars  only,  or 
a  kecj>er  of  hounds  buying  dead  horses  and  selling  the  skin  and 
bones.  —(6  Stoore,  56.)  I3ut  the  quantity  of  dealing  is  imma- 
terial, where  an  intention  to  deal  generally  may  be  inferred. — 
(1  Rose,  St.)  A  buyer  or  seller  of  land,  or  any  interest  in  land, 
is  not  a  trader  within  the  act;  and  on  this  principle  it  has 
been  decided,  that  a  brick-maker  selling  bricks  made  in  his 
own  field,  or  theowner  of  a  mine  selling  minerals  from  his  own 
quarry,  is  not  liable,  because  such  business  is  carried  on  only 
as  a  mode  of  enjoying  the  profits  of  a  real  estate —  (2  JVUs,  I 
ir>9.) 

Traders  having  privilege  of  parliament,  are  subject  to  the 
bankrupt  laws,  and  may  be  proceeded  against  as  other  traders; 
but  such  persons  cannot  be  arrested  or  imprisoned,  except  in 
cases  made  felony  by  the  statute. 

V.  Acts  consiitiithig  Bankni\itcy —  In  general,  any  act  which 
is  intended  to  delay  or  defraud  creditors,  is  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy;  such  as  a  trader  concealing  himself  from  his  creditors, 
leaving  the  country,  causing  himself  to  be  arrested  or  his  goods 
taken  in  execution,  or  making  any  fraudulent  conveyance,  gift, 
ftr  delivery  of  his  property.  A  trader  keeping  house  commits 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  if  he  give  a  general  order  to  be  denied. 
So  is  closing  the  door,  and  not  admitting  persons  till  ascer- 
tained who  the'  are  from  window,  though  no  actual  denial— 
( 1  Bar.  4-  Cres.  54.)  But  it  is  no  act  of  bankruptcy  if  the  de- 
nial  be  on  Sunday,  or  at  an  unseasonable  hour  of  the  night,  or 
to  prevent  interruption  at  dinner  time. 

I'laders  held  in  prison  for  any  realty  subsisting  debt  for  the 
period  of  21  days,  or  who,  being  arrested,  make  their  escape 
out  of  prison  or  custody,  commit  acts  of  bankruptcy-  A  pe- 
nalty due  to  the  Crown  is  a  sufficient  debt,  and  the  time  is 
romputed  from  the  first  arrest,  where  the  party  lies  in  prison 

nmediately,  and  the  day  of  arrest  is  included,  and  the  whole 
of  the  last  day. 

Filing  a  petition,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent 
Act,  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  a  fiat  may  be  issued  any  time 
before  the  petition  is  heard  by  the  Insolvent  Court,  or  witliin 
2  calendar  months. 

A  trader  may  make  a  declaration  of  his  insolvency,  signed 
and  attested  by  an  attorney  or  solicitor,  and  afterwards  to  be 
filed  in  the  Bankrupt  Office  ;  and  the  secretary  signing  a  me- 
morandum thereof,  is  authority  for  advertising  it  in  the  Ga- 
zette. Unon  this  act  of  bankruptcy  no  commission  can  issue. 
If  not  within  2  calendar  months  after  such  advertisement,  and 
unless  such  advertisement  be  within  8  days  after  filing  de- 
claration ;  and  no  docket  can  be  struck  till  4  days  after  adver- 
tisement, if  the  commission  is  to  be  executed  in  Ixindon,  and 

5  if  in  the  country.  Such  declaration  of  insolvency  being  con- 
certed between  bankrupt  and  creditor,  does  not  invalidate  the 
commission. 

The  execution  by  a  trader  of  any  conveyance  by  deed,  of  all 
his  estate  and  eHects  for  the  benefit  of  all'  his  creditors,  is  not 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  unless  a  commission  be  sued  out  within 

6  months  after,  provided  the  deed  be  attested  by  an  attorney 
or  solicitor,  and  executed  within  15  days  after,  and  notice 
thereof  within  2  months  be  given  in  the  Gazette^  and  2  daily 
newspapers ;  or,  if  the  trailer  reside  more  than  50  miles  from 
London,  notice  may  be  given  in  the  CazeUe,  and  nearest 
countr>'  newspaper. 

3,  Prvceediitf^s  of  PetUi^nins  CredUors —  A  person  being  a 
trader,  and  having  committed  an  act  of  bankruirtcv,  the  next 
step  in  the  proceeding  is  to  petition  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
issue  his  fiat.  No  fiat  is  issued,  unless  the  petitioning  creditor's 
debt,  if  1  person  or  1  firm,  amounts  to  lot/. ;  if  2  creditors,  to 
I5U/. ;  if  3  or  more  creditors,  to  20u/.  or  upwards.  The  pe- 
titioning  creditor  must  mEike  an  affidavit  before  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  of  the  truth  of  his  debt,  and  give  bond  in  2UU/.  to 
prove  it,  and  the  act  of  bankruptcy.  If  the  debt  prove  in- 
sufficient to  support  a  fiat,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  the 
application  of  another  creditor  who  has  proved  a  sufficient 
debt,  contracted  posterior  to  that  of  the  petitioning  creditor, 
mav  order  the  bankruptcy  to  be  proceeded  in. 

The  petitioning  creditor  proceeds  at  his  own  cost  tmtil 
the  choice  of  assignees,  wlien  his  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the 
first  money  received  under  the  bankruptcy. 

Creditors  entitled  to  sue  out  a  tiat  against  all  the  partners  in 
a  firm,  may  elect  to  petition  only  against  I  or  more  of  such 
partners ;  and  the  commission  may  be  superseded  as  to  I  or 
more  partners,  without  afiecting  its  validity  as  to  the  other 
partners. 

Creditors  who  have  sued  out  a  fiat  compounding  with  the 
bankrupt,  or  receiving  more  in  the  pound  tlian  other  creditors, 
forfeit  the  whole  of  their  debt,  and  whatever  gialuity  they 
receiTed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  creditors,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  may  either  order  the  commission  to  be  proceeded. 
in  or  su|iersedcd. 

4.  iVeiy   O'urt  of  Bankrtiptcy Formerly  the   bankrupt 

business  of  the  metropolis  was  transaded  by  70  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  'J  bey  rcceivetl  no  regular 
commission,  but  derived  their  authority  from  a  letter  written 
to  them  by  the  Chancellor,  informing  them  of  their  appoint- 
jnent.  The  whole  proce'dings  under  a  town  commission, 
from  its  isMiing  lo  the  winding  up  of  the  bankrupt'*,  atf-iirs, 
were  manat^fd  b\  thoic  rommisfiioners,  who  acted  by  ro*a(i.>n. 
In  U'-ts  of  ;>  e->«h.  In  place  of  these  an  entire  new  court  has 
bcfr.  r..bstltuted,  con^sting  of  a  chief  judge,  with  5  puisne 


judges,  and  6  commissioners.  There  are  also  2  principal  re 
gistiars,  and  8  deputy  registrars.  'Ihe  secretary  of  bankrupts 
IS  al-.o  continued  as  one  of  the  officers  under  the  new  system. 

The  judges,  or  any  S  of  them,  sit  as  a  Court  of  Keview,  to 
adiudicate  in  all  matters  of  bankruptcy  brought  before  them, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  6  com- 
missioners sit  occasionally  in  2  subdivision  courts  of  3  com- 
missioners each.  The  powers  of  tlie  single  commissioner  are 
nearly  the  same  as  the  old  commissioners.  The  examination 
of  any  bankrupt  or  other  person,  or  of  a  proof  of  debt,  mav  be 
adjourned  by  a  single  commissioner  to  a  subdivision  court ;  and 
disputed  debts,  if  all  parties  consent,  may  be  tried  by  a  jury. 
An  appeal  lies  from  a  single  com nussi oner,  or  a  subdivision 
court,  to  the  Court  of  Review  ;  and  a  decree  of  this  Court  ig 
final,  unless  appealed  against  vyithin  1  month. 

The  London  commissioners  und*^r  the  old  law  had  a  juris- 
diction for  40  miles  round  London,  which  is  continued  lo  their 
successors.  Commissions  in  the  cou.itry  bevond  this  distance 
were  directed  to  barristers,  or,  if  these  could  not  be  had,  to 
solicitors,  resident  near  the  spot  where  the  commission  was  to 
be  executed.  Under  the  new  act,  tlie  judges  of  assize  name 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  such  barristers  and  solicitors  in  the 
county  as  they  think  fit  for  the  office ;  and  if  he  approve,  lliej 
are  to  appoint  them  permanent  commissioners  for  the  exe- 
cution of  all  bankruptcy  business  in  thecountj  ;  and  fiats,  not 
directed  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  London,  are  directed 
to  them. 

I-et  us  now  proceed  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

CommLssioners  are  empowered  to  summon  persons,  examins 
them  on  oath,  and  call  for  any  deeds  or  documents  necessary 
to  establish  the  trading  and  act  of  bankruptcy  ;  and  u}>on  full 
proof  thereof,  to  adjudge  the  debtor  a  bankrupt.  Notice  of 
such  adjudication  must  be  given  in  the  Gazette,  and  3  public 
meetings  appointed  for  the  bankrupt  to  surrender ;  the  last  of 
which  meetings  to  be  the  42d  day  after.  A  bankrupt  reftising 
to  attend  at  the  appointed  time  may  be  apprehended  ;  and  on 
refusing  to  answer  any  question  touching  his  business  or  pro- 
perty, may  be  committed  to  prison. 

By  warrant  of  the  commissioners,  persons  may  break  open 
any  house,  premises,  door,  chest,  or  trunk  of  any  bankrupt, 
and  seize  on  his  body  or  property  ;  and  if  the  h  uiknipt  be  in 
prison  or  custody,  they  may  seize  any  property  (necessary 
wearing  apparel  excepted)  in  the  possession  of  such  banktupt, 
or  any  other  person.  Authorised  by  a  justice's  warrant,  pre 
mises  may  be  searched  not  belonging  to  the  bankrupt,  on  sus- 
picion of  property  being  concealed  there;  and  persons  sus- 
pected to  have  any  of  the  bankrupt's  property  in  their  possession, 
refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  commissioners,  or  refusing  to 
answer  interrogatories,  or  to  surrender  documents,  without 
lawful  excuse,  may  be  imprisoned.  The  wife  of  the  bankrupt 
mav  he  examined,  or,  on  refusal,  committed. 

Persons  summoned  are  entitled  to  their  expenses ;  and  those 
attending,  whether  summonetl  or  not,  to  assist  the  commis- 
sioners in  their  inquiries,  are  protected  fiom  arrest  on  any 
civil  suit. 

5.  Debts  ptoveable  vn^er  Comimssion.  —  At  the  3  meetings 
appointed  by  the  commissioners,  and  at  every  other  meeting 
appointed  by  them  for  proof  of  debts,  every  creditor  may  piove 
his  debt  by  affidavit  or  by  his  own  oath;  incorporated  bodies 
by  an  agent  authorised  for  the  purpose;  and  one  partner  may 
prove  on  behalf  of  thelirm.  Persons  living  at  a  distxmce  may 
prove  by  affidavit  before  a  IVIaster  in  Chancery,  or,  if  resident 
abroad,  before  a  magistrate  where  residing,  atte:>tcd  by  a  public 
notary,  or  British  minister  or  censul. 

Clerks  and  servants,  to  wl-.om  the  bankrupt  is  indebted  for 
wages,  are  entitled  to  be  paid  6  months*  wages  in  Jult,  and  Itar 
the  residue  they  mav  prove  under  the  commission. 

Indentures  of  apprenticeship  are  discharged  by  bankruptcy ; 
but  in  c:i?e  a  premium  has  bttn  received,  the  commiKsiomrs 
may  direct  a  portion  of  it  to  be  repaid  for  tlie  use  of  the  ap- 
prentice, proportioned  to  the  term  of  ppprenticcibip  unex- 
pired- 

Debts  upon  bill,  bond,  note,  or  other  negotiable  security,  or 
where  credit  has  been  givrn  ui»on  valuable  consideration, 
though  not  due  at  the  time  the  act  of  bankruptcy  wa^  com- 
mitted, aie  proveable  under  the  commission.  Sureties,  per- 
sons liable  for  the  debts  of,  or  bail  for  the  bankrupt,  ma>  prove 
after  liaving  paid  such  debts,  if  they  have  contracted  the 
liability  without  notice  of  any  act  of  bankruptcy.  Obligee  in 
bottomry  or  respondentia  bonds,  and  assured  in  policy  of  in- 
surance, are  adnnttod  to  claim  ;  and  after  loss,  to  prove  as  if  the 
loss  or  contingencv  had  bapjicnul  before  commission  had  issued 
against  the  obligor  or  insurer.  Annuity  cretlitors  may  prove 
for  the  value  ot  their  annuities,  regard  being  bad  to  the  ori- 
ginal cost  of  such  annuties.  JMaintiH's  in  any  action,  having 
obtained  judgment  against  the  bankrupt,  may  prove  for  their 
costs. 

When  there  are  mutual  debts  l)etwcen  the  bankrupt  and  a 
creditor,  they  may  be  set  off  against  each  other,  and  the 
balan<-e,  if  in  favour  of  the  cretiitor,  is  proveable  against  the 
bankrupt's  estate. 

Intere-t  may  beprovcd  on  all  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes  over-due  at  the  time  of  issuing  commission,  up  to  the 
date  of  the  commission. 

Proving  a  debt  under  the  commission,  is  an  election  not  to 
proceed  against  the  bankrupt  by  action ;  and  in  case  the  bank- 
rupt be  in  prison  at  the  suit  of  a  creditor,  he  cannot  prove  his 
debt  without  first  discharging  the  bankrupt  from  confinement: 
but  the  cre<litor  is  not  liable  for  the  costs  of  the  action  so  xe- 
linquisbed  by  him. 

No  debt  barred  bif  the  itatute  of  limitations  Is  proveable  un- 
der the  commission. 

C.  ofhcial  Assignees An  important  alteration  Introduced 

by  Loftl  Brougham's  act,  particularly  to  commercial  men,  is 
the  appointment  of  otficial  assignees.  They  are  ."Win  numlrcr, 
mercnar.ts  and  traders,  resident  in  the  metropolis  or  vicinity  ; 
and  are  selected  by  the  Lord  tJhanccUor.  They  are  to  act  with 
the  assignees  chosen  by  the  cre<litors.  All  the  real  and  |>ersonal 
estates  of  the  ^bankrupt,  nil  Uie  monies,  stock  in  the  public 
funds,  securities  and  proceeds  of  sale,  are  transf^:rred  and  ^e>tcd 
in  tlie  offici;il  assignee,  subject  to  the  rules,  orders,  and  di- 
rection of  the  Ix»rd  Chan  ret  for,  or  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy.  The  oflitinl  as^tgnee  gives  stcurilv  for  the  Inist 
veposed  in  him  ;  antl  is  Ti.-<iuirtd  to  deposit  all  monies,  se- 
curities, &c.  in  the  Bank  of  Hnglaml. 

'Jhc  official  as&ignee  is  neither  remunerated  by  a  percentage 
nor  a  fixed  salary,  but  a  sum  is  paid  to  him  for  his  troublei  Ht 
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the  diKrction  of  tl,e  commissioners,  and  proportioned  to  the 
ei.Ut«  of  the  Unkrupt  and  the  duiies  discharsed 

7.  AyyoinlHu-tU  ^-  AU,^„c€,  by  Imlilor:  -  The  official  as- 
signee 1.,  empowered  to  act  as  the  sole  a«ii;nec  of  the  bankrupt's 
estates  and  eHecu  until  others  are  chosen  bv  creditors,  which 
must  be  at  the  M  meeting      Etery  creditor  to  the  amount  of 

1^  ',.1  ■  ^t  '■"■°r""!  '"^*  ^J'*"'  '*  "'■Bi'''^  «°  "te  ;  persons  may 
be  duthonsed  bj;  letters  of  attorney  to  vote,  and  the  choice  is 
made  by  the  major  part  in  value  ot  the  creditors :  but  the  com 
missioners  may  reject  any  person  they  deem  unht ;  upon  which 
a  new  choice  must  be  made. 

\Vhen  only  1  m  more  partners  of  a  firm  are  bankrupt,  a 
creditor  to  the  whole  finn  is  entitled  to  rote,  and  to  assent  to 
or  dissent  from  the  certificate;  but  such  creditor,  uiUess  a 
pelitioning  creditor,  c.mnot  receive  any  dividend  out  of  the 
separate  estate,  until  all  the  other  creditors  are  paid  in  full 

Assignees  may,  with  consent  of  creditors  declared  at  inv 
meeting  duly  summoned,  compound  or  submit  disputes  to  ar 
bitration,  and  such  reference  be  made  a  rule  of  llie  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  or  they  mav  commence  suits  in  equity  ;  but  if 
l-3d  in  value  of  creditors  do  not  attend  such  meelinE,  the  same 
powers  are  granted  to  assignees  with  the  consent,  m  writing 
of  commissioners.  *'""fij 

Assignees  to  keep  a  book  of  account,  where  shall  be  entered 
statement  nt  11    rti<>«>i,tH:  an<t  »-i.,»,.^».^ i_.- .      «"  ^'^^ 


---■(, "  -«.!-  »  i^uoi.  ui  account,  wnere  shall  be  ei 

a  statement  o(  all  receipts  and  payments  relating  to  bankrupt's 
estate,  and  which  mav  be  inspected  by  any  creditor  who  Sas 
proved.  Commissioners  may  summon  assignees,  with  thtir 
books  and  papers,  before  them;  and  if  ther  refuse  to  attend 
may  cause  them  to  be  committed   Ull  they  obey  the  sum- 

r„™"/^i^"  retaining  or  employing  the  money  of  the  bank- 
rupi,  to  the  amount  of  luu;.  or  upwards,  for  his  oi-n  adrantaee 
Dia.  be  charged  'Ml.  per  cent,  interest. 

Commissioners  at  the  last  examination  of  bankrupt  to  ap- 
point a  public  meeting,  not  sooner  than  4  calendar  months 
after  issuing  commission,  nor  later  than  6  caltndar  months 
ff,°',h  '^'  '"■"'^»"°"..  of  which  n  days'  notice  must  be  given 
in  the  Cizel.e,  to  audit  the  accounU  of  the  assignee;  which 
accounts  must  be  delivered  on  oath,  and  the  commissioners 
may  examine  the  assignee  touching  the  truth  thereof. 
i=  Z'^lli'''"l  'i^  t '""'';  0<"dcru,,tcy.  -  The  official  assignee 
is  vested  with  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  bankiupt 
and  with  all  such  property  as  may  be  devised  to  him,  or  come 
mto  his  possession,  ti  1  the  time  he  obtain  his  certificate.  The 
coinmiMioners  may  sell  any  real  properly  of  which  the  bankrupt 
IS  seised,  or  any  estate  tail,  in  possession,  reversion,  or  re- 
mainder; and  the  sale  is  good  against  the  bankrupt,  the  issue  of 
nis  body,  and  ag.unsl  all  persons  claiming  under  him  after  he 
became  bankrupt,  or  whom  by  fine,  common  recovery,  or  other 
I"k?1^'  u^  '■»"/:"'"  °ft'  fro-n  any  future  interest.  All  property 
which  the  bankrupt  has  in  right  of  his  wife  passes  tS  the  as- 
signee, except  sucn  as  is  settled  for  her  own  sole  benefit.  Any 
property  pledged,  or  securities  deposited,  may  be  redeemed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 

If  a  bankrupt,  being  at  the  time  insolvent,  convey  his  land 
or  goods  to  his  children  or  others  (except  upon  their  marriage. 
%La?  ^■?l"able  consideration),  or  deUver  securities,  or  trans- 
ler  dtbts  into  other  names,  such  transactions  are  void. 

A  landlord  after  or  out  of  bankruptcy  cannot  distrain  for 
mo  e  than  one  year's  rent ;  but  he  may  prove  mider  Uie  com- 
mission tor  the  residue. 

T^i^S^^'^'^  '""  accept  any  leise  to  which  the  bankrupt  is 
entitled,  and  his  acceptance  exonerates  the  bankrupt  from  any 
luture  liability  for  rent ;  or  if  ihe  assignee  decline  the  lease, 
and  the  bankrupt,  within  U  days  after,  deliver  the  lease  to  the 
lessor,  he  is  not  liable  tor  rent. 

In  general,  all  power  «hich  the  bankrupt  might  lawfully 
execute  in  the  sale  and  disposition  of  his  nroptrty  for  the  benefi't 
credi'to'^  ™''^'  "^"^""^  ^^  ''>e  assignee  for  the  benelit  of 
All  contracts,  conveyances,  and  transactions  bv  or  wiUi  any 
Dantrupt,  and  all  executions  and  attachments  leVied,  without 
notice  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  for  more  than  2  months  before 
me  issuing  of  the  commission,  are  valid.  All  pavments  what- 
ever, either  by  or  to  the  bankrupt,  without  notice  of  an  act  of 
bankruplcv ,  are  protected  down  to  the  date  of  the  commission  : 
and  purchasers  for  valuable  considerations,  >ii7/i  ,wlke,  cannot 
be  molested,  unless  a  commission  issue  within  Vi  months  after 
the  act  of  bankruptcy. 

The  circumstance  of  a  commission  appearing  in  theGaa</c 
and  a  fair  presumpUon  that  the  person  to  be  affected  therebv 
may  have  seen  ihe  same,  is  deemed  sufficient  legal  noticeof  an 
act  ot  bankrupti-y  having  been  committed. 

9.  Exawhuiiimi  aiid  Liubilitiet  of  Ilankrvil.  —  A  bankrupt 
not  suirendering  to  the  commissioners  before  3  o'clock  upbn 
the  4<id  day  afler  notice,  or  not  making  discovery  of  his  estate 
and  ellecis,  not  delivering  up  goods,  books,  papers,  &c.,  or 
remoying  or  enibe/zling  ti  the  value  of  10/.,  Ls  guilty  ofjelonu, 
and  liable  to  a  discretionary  punLshment,  from  imprisonment 
to  transtiorlalion  lor  life.  'I  fie  period  for  surrendering  may  be 
enlarged  by  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  the  commissioneis  or 
avMgnees  with  approval  of  commissioners,  may  grant  an  al- 
lowance for  support  of  the  bankrupt  and  his  family  till  he  has 
passed  his  last  examination.  During  his  attendance  on  com- 
missioniTs,  the  bankrupt  is  protected  from  arrest. 

'The  bankrupt  is  required  lo  deliver  up  hLs  books  of  account 
to  the  assignees  upon  oath,  and  to  attend  them  on  reasonable 
notice ;  he  may  ins|>ect  his  accounls,  assisted  by  other  per«ons 
in  presence  of  asMgnees.  After  certificate  is  allowed,  he  is 
required  to  attend  assignees,  in  settling  accounts,  at  5«.  per 
day;  and  may  becommitledfornon-atundance. 


cealed;  andanallowmceof  ?/  1..^.^".  .  •"■°I'*"J-  «>  con- 
such  concealment,  wifh  such  ^VtSer^ewLliTthem'^?'"'"^ 
of  the  creditors  may  think  lit  to  gr,mt  '  '  ""••""■  P»" 

isL'b'le'?^J,^^'XVr;^f;eMurr''''''"''''*^'^"«f'^-'^. 
prisem^'^p^a  'toThe  CotlTl?"''"'"''-^'""'-  ^^  >""« 
Tnonths;  o^rifZt  .if" t'h'e'^u'n"'!:.^  Ki'n^'r. '^^^Z '1 J^™"^ 

ba^k/u';;VoT.ll"'Vrfen%^''i;°-V<^"  f  '■"'  '^'-^ion.  Ute 
accepted  bv  l-UHhl^rO^^  I  "  compos,l,on :  which,  it 

L  tie  S:^^)"^',"^  ''H"*'  ■'•  ''^J^'  previous  noUcemust'^r.en 
de?  attii  nnfi°PT°"  '"  'heir  debts:  but  no  dividend  to  bl 

secon^d'?nltir.':'b?rnkl?i'nl^^so'irsra?ratrpe^^ri' 

wKm?n^£.'^a'?teTl!  1^  '^o'^^e'ZlZt  ZTJ  ''^  "''"'"" 
wifo^dfnT  IVl".^  9"/,'i^'"h"^''  dividends  to  the  a-mount  of  50/., 
r?»,r  (V^™',K       !^  ^  calendar  months  from  the  expiration  of 

fhin"t^z'c^^d^',l.rs  fnffl^?;;°r'^r''o;!';!f„™'^''' '^^ 

thereof  to  be  fiw  m  thf  BalkX,^' 6ffi° cV  wiTh'thTn^^'e?' 

No  action  can  be  brought  against  assimees  for  ar,v  rfi,i 

from  al,  debts  andteLi^dr-prli^Xt^^ 

but  this  does  not  discharge  his  partner,  or  one  joint  vboind' 

or  m  jomt  contract  with  him,  nir  does  it  bar  a  drt?  die  to  Uie 

5;?^e^n'ei[h£rV,,^!lS''fn'  "SZt^^S  ^:r^^^- 

■^J^^f.S.  ^nra;Ti^d'  Sn^'c^^HoS 
An^c'cjftracfT  "  ''•""'"•"  '"'"""^  ">  -he  LoSthanceE 
tificaJe,  i" void.      ^^^'  '^"'^  '°  °'"^'°  signatures  to  the  cer- 

re:Lt'fi,"r'',''"P''i  ??*■■  °'"^'"'"g  his  certificate,  cannot  be  ar- 
fSit?  ^°'^">i^^^"  P'oyeable  under  the  commiiion  ;  nor  U  he 
Lnv  nrJl^"'^  ""'  ''''"  ^'""  ^^'"^  ^e  is  disch.,;ged.  Upon 
anv  promise,  contract,  or  agreement,  unless  made  in  wriUn^. 
„;k  ?  ^  Person  has  been  bankrupt  before,  or  compounded 
with  his  creditors,  or  taken  beneKt  of  Insolvent  Act.  uSl«2  the 
tetate  produce  15,.  in  the  pound,  the  certificatV  only  protect^ 
the  person  of  bankrupt  from  arrest;  and  a?y  f!,ure'p'^^"«m 
I?X";!^„H,f  ''%'l'"?  ^^  ^>''>""^  f"  beJiefit  of  crffin/ 
in  the  noK,^l  h^f  °^  bankrupl's^estate  does  not  amount  to  10.. 
m  the  pound,  he  is  only  allowed  out  of  the  asssts  so  much  ai 
assignees  think  fit,  not  exceeding  3  per  centTir  :«K>;  ilrth" 
whole  ;  If  It  produce  10«.,  5  per  cent.,  not  exceeding  40(W. ;  if 
in\^  in.il"^  '"  "',"'  P"!'""*' '  i  P."  «"'•■ ""'  "needing  500/. 

1  c,lw  P-°>""''  ""''  "P^ards,  10  per  cent.,  and  not  exi 
ti^rt"?ro^  ,h  9".e  partner  may  receive'  his  allowa„ce™f  S- 
tilled,  iroin  the  joint  and  his  separate  estate,  though  the  others 
are  not  entitled. 

i„f  .''"nkrupt  is  not  entitled  to  certificate  or  allowance,  if  he 
has  lost  by  gaming  or  wagering,  in  1  dav,  illl.,  or  within  1 
year  next  prcctding  hU  bankruptcy,  -200/. ";  or  •ihoi.  by  stock- 
C^.i"*^  iP  A  '^'"S  ^""J"^  •  '"•  '"  contemplation  of  bank- 
ruptcy   has  deslroved  or  falsified  his  books,  of  concealed  pro- 

fake^l  °h,T7.r'.h*^  '"'■ '  ""'■  '*■  ^">-  P"^"  having  provT. 
lalse  debt  under  Ihc  commission,  such  bankrupt,  being  Dri»» 
thereto,  or  afterwards  knowing  the  same,  has  not  discUjed  it 
to  his  assignees  withm  1  month  after  such  knowledge. 

L.astly,  upon  r,  quest  by  the  bankrupt,  the  official  assignee  i> 
required  to  declare  to  him  how  he  has  disposed  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  account  to  him  for  the  surplus,  i/,iny:  but  t«fore 
any  surplus  can  be  admitted,  interest  must  be  paid,  first,  on  ail 
debu  proved  that  carry  intercut,  at  -he  rate  payable  thiTeon  ; 
and  next,  upon  all  other  debts,  at  the  rate  o{  il.  pet  cent.,  to 
be  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  commission. 


L  Account  of  the  Number  of  Commigsions  of  Bankruptcy  issued  from  1790  to  1821. 


Years.     Commis.     ,.^^, 


1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1791 
179;; 


747 
7ii9 
9Ji 
1,95t 
l.fUl 
879 


1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 


95i 
1,115 
911 
717 
9."il 
1,199 


Years.      Commis-     --ars     I  ^'""" 

sions.  » cirs.     1      ^;^„ 


1802  1,090  1807 

1803  1,214  1808 
1S04  1,117  1S(J9 
1WI;5  I  1,129  J810 
180C  J,'.'()8  1811 


l,.-56i 
1,433 
1,382 
2,314 
2,500 


1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 


Commis- 

Years. 

Commis- 

2,228 

1817 

1,927 

1,9.53 

1818 

1,245 

l,fil2 

1819 

1,499 

2,284 

1.S20 

1,-.81 

2,731 

1821 

1,238 

INSURANCE. 
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II.  Account  of  the  Number  of  Commissions  of  Bairitrupt  and  Fiats  issued  each  Year,  from  182'2  to  ]8';2 
both  incUulcd  ;  distinguishing  Town  Commissioners  and  l-'iats,  and  showing  how  many  Country  Com- 
missiont  and  l-'iats  were  opened  in  each  Year.  —  ^Parl.  Paper,  No.  542.  Scss.  1833.) 


Years.     1    Commissions 

Town  Commis- 

Country Commis- 

Commissions 

Town  Commis- 

sealed. 

sions  opened. 

sions  opened. 

sealed. 

sions  opened. 

sions  opened. 

1 822 

l,4iy 

468 

534 

1831 

1,886 

692 

770 

1823 

i.ew 

592 

S^^ 

1824 

1,240 

574 

sm 

1825 

1,475 

683 

44« 

1832: 

18'J6 

3,307 

1,229 

1,220 

Corns. 

61 

20 

37 

1827 

1.688 

071 

742 

Fiats 

1,661 

623 

703 

1828 

1,519 

601 

620 

1,772 

643 

740 

1829 

2,150 

809 

910 

1830 

1,720 

fifil 

748 

19,370 

7,563 

7,.524 

Total  commissions  and  fiats  sealed  and  signed 

n  the  above  period 

. 

19,376 

Total  town  commissions  and  fiats  opened 

.           .           .           . 

, 

7,.'363 

Total  country  commissions  and  fiats  opened 

- 

- 

7,584 

XI  I.  Total  Number  of  Persons  discharged  from  Prison  under  the  Acts  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors 
since  the  Constitution  of  the  present  Court  in  1820;  and  the  Number  who  have  been  ordered  to  be 

detained  in  Custody  for  contravening  the  Provisions  of  the  Acts  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors 

(Pari.  Paper,  No.  141.  Sess.  1831,  and  Papers  published  by  Board  of  Trade.) 

w  N.  B — The  Court  makes  no  orders  of  detention  ;  and  the  following  Table  shows  all  the  judgments  given  to  the 

30tli  of  June,  1851. 


Years. 

Ordered  to  be  disc 

harged  forth\ 

rith. 

Ordered  to  be  discharged 

at  some  future  Period. 

Total. 

In  London. 

On  Circuit. 

Before 

Justices. 

Total. 

In  London. 

On  Circuit. 

Before 
Justices. 

Total. 

1820 

830 

none. 

1,495 

2,325 

61 

none. 

96 

1.57 

2,4S2 

1821 

2,.347 

none. 

2,516 

4,863 

219 

none. 

208 

427 

5,290 

1822 

2,071 

none. 

2,499 

4,573 

161 

none. 

221 

382 

4,955 

1823 

1,811 

none. 

2,047 

3,858 

181 

none. 

2(.2 

383 

4,241 

1824 

1,745 

338 

1,255 

3,318 

142 

18 

115 

275 

3,.593 

1825 

1,955 

1,342 

73 

3,370 

126 

161 

8 

295 

3,665 

1820 

2,429 

1,865 

89 

4,383 

110 

183 

5 

298 

4,681 

1827 

1,929 

1,988 

89 

4,006 

90 

128 

10 

228 

4,234 

1828 

;a,9i3 

1,450 

112 

3,4,5 

127 

131 

6 

26i 

3,739 

1829 

2,067 

1,.580 

100 

3,747 

1.^8 

].'32 

10 

320 

4,067 

1830 

2,056 

1,823 

111 

3,990 

189 

191 

9 

389 

4,379 

1831 

1,553 

2,031 

135 

3,719 

l.-,9 

178 

8 

Sio 

4,064 

Totals 

22,709    1     12,397 

10,521 

45,627 

1,723 

1,142 

898 

3,7&3 

49,390 

INSURANCE,  a  contract  of  indemnity,  by  whicli  one  party  engages,  for  a  sti- 
pulated sum,  to  insure  another  against  a  risk  to  which  he  is  expo.sed.  The  party  who 
takes  upon  him  the  risk,  is  called  the  Insurer,  Assurer,  or  Underwriter ,-  and  the  party 
protected  by  the  insurance  is  called  the  Insured,  or  Assured;  the  sum  paid  is  called  the 
Premium;  and  the  instrument  containing  the  contract  is  called  the  Folic;/. 

I.   Insurance  (General  Piiinciples  of). 
II.   Insurance  (Marine). 

III.  Insurance  (Fire). 

IV.  Insurance  (Life). 


I.   Insurance  (General  Principles  of). 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  assist,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  the  efforts  of 
individuals  to  protect  their  property.  Losses  do  not  always  arise  from  accidental  cir* 
cumstances,  but  are  frequently  occasioned  by  tlic  crimes  and  misconduct  of  individuals; 
and  there  are  no  means  so  effectual  for  their  prevention,  when  they  arise  from  this  source, 
as  the  establishment  of  a  vigilant  system  of  police,  and  of  such  an  administration  of  the 
law  as  may  be  calculated  to  afford  those  who  are  injured  a  ready  and  clieap  method  of 
obtaining  every  practicable  redress  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  insuring  the  punishment 
of  culprits.  But  in  despite  of  all  that  may  he  done  by  government,  and  of  tlie  utmost 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  individuals,  property  must  always  be  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
casualties  from  fire,  shipwreck,  and  other  unforeseen  disasters.  And  hence  the  imjjortance 
of  inquiring  how  such  unavoidable  Icsses,  when  they  do  occur,  may  be  rendered  least 
injurious. 

The  loss  of  a  ship,  or  the  conflagration  of  a  cotton  mill,  is  a  calamity  that  would  press 
heavily  even  on  the  richest  individual.  But  were  it  distributed  among  several  indivi- 
duals, each  would  feel  it  proportionally  less ;  and  provided  the  number  of  those  among 
whom  it  was  distributed  were  very  considor.'iblo,  it  wtnild  hardly  occasion  any  sensible 
inconvenience  to  anyone  in  particular.  Hence  the  advantage  of  combiiu'ng  to  lessen 
the  injury  arising  from  the  accidental  destruction  of  property  :  and  it  is  the  diffiisiim  of 
the  risk  of  loss  over  a  wide  surface,  and  its  vahialion,  that  forms  the  employment  cf  those 
engaged  in  insurance. 

2  Y 


690  INSURANCE  (PRINCIPLES  OF). 

Though  it  he  impos.sil)le  to  trace  tlic  circumstances  which  occasion  those  events  that 
are,  on  tluit  account,  termed  acciilLMital,  they  are,  notwithstandinj^,  found  to  obey  certain 
laws.  Tlie  numljer  of  birtlis,  marriages,  and  deaths  ;  tlie  proportions  of  male  to  female, 
and  of  legitimate  to  illegitimate  births;  the  ships  cast  away;  the  houses  burned  ;  and  a 
vast  variety  of  other  api)arently  accidental  events  ;  are  yet,  wlien  our  experience  embraces 
a  sufficiently  wide  field,  found  to  be  nearly  equal  in  equal  periods  of  time :  and  it  is  easy, 
from  observations  made  upon  them,  to  estimate  the  sum  which  an  individual  should  pay, 
citt>er  to  guarantee  his  property  from  risk,  or  to  secure  a  certain  sum  for  his  heirs  at 
his  death. 

It  must,  however,  be  carefully  observed,  that  no  confidence  can  ))e  placed  in  such 
estimates,  unless  they  are  deduced  from  a  very  \vide  induction.  Suppose,  for  example, 
it  happens,  that  during  the  present  year  one  house  is  accidentally  burned,  in  a  town 
containing  1,000  houses;  this  would  afford  very  little  ground  for  presuming  that  the^ 
average  probability  of  fire  in  that  town  was  as  1  to  1,000.  For  it  might  be  found  that 
not  a  single  house  had  been  burned  during  the  previous  10  years,  or  that  10  were  burned 
during  each  of  these  years.  But  supposing  it  were  ascertained,  that,  at  an  average  ot' 
10  years,  1  house  had  been  annually  burned,  the  presumption  that  1  to  1,000  was  the 
real  ratio  of  the  probability  of  fire  would  be  very  much  strengthened  ;  and  if  it  were  found 
to  obtain  for  20  or  30  years  together,  it  might  be  held,  for  all  practical  purposes  at  least, 
as  indicating  the  precise  degree  of  probability. 

Besides  its  being  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  measure  of  the  probability  of 
any  event,  that  the  series  of  events,  of  which  it  is  one,  should  be  observed  for  a  rather 
lengthened  period,  it  is  necessary  also  that  the  events  should  be  numerous,  or  of  pretty 
frequent  occurrence.  Suppose  it  were  found,  by  observing  the  births  and  deaths  of 
1,000,000  individuals  taken  indiscriminately  from  among  the  whole  population,  that  the 
mean  duration  of  human  life  was  40  yeai-s ;  we  should  have  but  very  slender  grounds  for 
concluding  that  this  ratio  would  hold  in  the  case  of  the  next  10,  20,  or  50  individuals 
that  are  born.  Such  a  number  is  so  small  as  hardly  to  admit  of  the  operation  of  what  is 
called  the  law  of  average.  When  a  large  number  of  lives  is  taken,  those  that  exceed  the 
medium  term  are  balanced  by  those  that  fall  short  of  it;  but  when  the  number  is  small, 
there  is  comparatively  little  room  for  the  principle  of  compensation,  and  the  result  cannot, 
therefore,  be  depended  upon. 

It  is  found,  by  the  experience  of  all  countries  in  which  censuses  of  the  population  have 
been  taken  with  considerable  accuracy,  that  the  number  of  male  children  bom  is  to  that 
of  female  children  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  22  to  21.  But  unless  the  observations  be 
made  on  a  very  large  scale,  this  result  will  not  Ije  obtained.  If  we  look  at  particular 
families,  they  sometimes  consist  wholly  of  boys,  and  sometimes  wholly  of  girls;  and  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  boys  can  be  to  the  girls  of  a  single  fomily  in  the  ratio  of  22  to  21. 
But  when,  instead  of  confining  our  observations  to  particular  families,  or  even  parishes, 
we  extend  them  so  as  to  embrace  a  population  of  500,000,  these  discrepancies  disappear, 
and  we  find  that  there  is  invariably  a  small  excess  in  the  numlwr  of  males  born  over  the 
females. 

The  false  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  chances,  have  uniformly, 
almost,  proceeded  from  generalising  too  rapidly,  or  from  deducing  a  rate  of  probability 
from  such  a  number  of  instances  as  do  not  give  a  fair  average.  But  when  the  instances 
on  which  we  found  our  conclusions  are  sufficiently  numerous,  it  is  seen  that  the  most 
anomalous  events,  such  as  suicides,  deaths  by  accidents,  the  number  of  letters  put  into 
the  post-office  without  any  address,  &c.,  form  pretty  regular  series,  and  consequently 
admit  of  being  estimated  «  priori. 

The  business  of  insurance  i*.  founded  upon  the  principles  thus  briefly  stated.  Suppose 
it  has  been  remarked  that  of  fortij  ships,  of  the  ordinary  degree  of  sea-worthiness, 
employed  in  a  given  trade,  1  is  annually  cast  away,  the  probability  of  loss  will  plainly 
be  equal  to  one  fortietlu  And  if  an  individual  wish  to  insure  a  ship,  or  the  cargo  on 
board  a  ship,  engaged  in  this  trade,  he  ought  to  pay  a.  premium  equal  to  the  l-40th  part 
of  the  sum  he  insures,  exclusive  of  such  an  additional  sum  :is  may  be  required  to  in- 
demnify the  insurer  for  his  trouble,  and  to  leave  him  a  fair  profit.  If  the  premiunn 
exceed  this  sum,  the  insurer  is  ovcrjiaid  ;  and  if  it  fall  below  it,  he  is  underpaid. 

Insurances  are  effected  sometimes  by  societies,  and  sometimes  by  individuals,  the  risk 
being  in  either  case  diffused  amongst  a  number  of  persons.  Companies  formed  for 
carrying  on  the  business  have  generally  a  large  subscribed  capital,  or  such  a  numl)cr  of 
proprietors  as  enables  them  to  raise,  without  difficulty,  whatever  sums  may  at  any  time 
be  required  to  make  good  losses.  Societies  of  this  sort  do  not  limit  their  risks  to  r.maU 
sums ;  that  is,  they  do  not  often  refuse  to  insure  a  large  sum  upon  a  ship,  a  house,  a  life,  &c. 
Tlie  magnitude  of  their  capitals  aftbrds  them  the  means  of  easily  defraying  a  heavy  loss  ; 
and  their  premiums  being  proportioned  to  their  risks,  their  profit  is,  at  an  average,  in- 
dependent of  such  contingencies. 

Individuals,  it  is  plain,  could  not  act  in  this  way,  unless  they  were  possessed  of  very 
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large  capitals;  and  besides,  the  taking  of  large  risks  would  render  the  business  so 
hazardous,  that  few  would  be  disposed  to  engage  in  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  insuring 
a  large  sum,  as  20,000/.,  upon  a  single  ship,  a  private  underwriter  or  insurer  may  not, 
probably,  in  ordinary  cases,  take  a  greater  risk  tlian  200/.  or  500/.  ;  so  that,  though  his 
engagements  may,  when  added  together,  amount  to  20,000/.,  they  will  be  diffused  over 
from  40  to  100  ships;  and  supposing  1  or  2  ships  to  be  lost,  the  loss  would  not  impair 
his  capital,  and  would  only  lessen  his  profits.  Hence  it  is,  that  while  one  transaction 
only  may  be  required  in  getting  a  ship  insured  by  a  company,  10  or  20  separate  trans- 
actions may  be  required  in  getting  the  same  tiling  done  at  Lloyd's,  Or  by  private 
individuals.  When  conducted  in  this  cautious  manner,  the  business  of  insurance  is  as 
safe  a  line  of  speculation  as  any  in  which  individuals  can  engage. 

To  establish  a  policy  of  insurance  on  a  fair  foundation,  or  in  such  a  way  that  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  insured  shall  exactly  balance  the  risks  incurred  by  the  insurei-s, 
and  the  various  necessary  expenses  to  which  they  are  put,  including,  of  course,  their 
profit,  it  is  necessary,  as  previously  remarked,  that  the  experience  of  the  risks  should  be 
pretty  extensive.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  necessary,  that  cither  party  should  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  those  events  that  are  most  commonly  made  the  subject 
of  insurance.  Such  a  research  would,  indeed,  be  entirely  fruitless :  we  are,  and  must 
necessarily  continue  to  be,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  their  occurrence. 

It  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the 
Arctic  Regions,  that  of  586  ships  which  sailed  from  the  various  ports  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  northern  whale  fishery,  during  the  4  years  ending  with  1817,  8  were  lost  — 
(vol.  ii.  p.  131),  —  being  at  the  rate  of  about  1  ship  out  of  every  73  of  those  employed. 
Now,  supposing  this  to  be  about  the  average  loss,  it  follows  that  the  premiuin  required 
to  insure  against  it  should  be  1/.  7s.  4d,  per  cent.,  exclusive,  as  alrcatly  observed,  of  the 
expenses  and  profits  of  the  insurer.  Both  the  insurer  and  the  insured  would  gain  by 
entering  into  a  transaction  founded  on  this  fair  principle.  When  the  operations  of  the 
insurer  are  extensive,  and  liis  risks  spread  over  a  considerable  numl>er  of  ships,  his  profit 
does  not  depend  upon  chance,  but  is  as  steady,  and  may  be  as  fairly  calculated  upon,  as 
that  of  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individuals  who 
have  insured  their  property  have  exempted  it  from  any  chance  of  loss,  and  placed  it,  as 
it  were,  in  a  state  of  absolute  security. 

It  is  easy,  from  the  brief  statement  now  made,  to  perceive  the  immense  advantage 
resulting  to  navigation  and  commerce  fi-om  the  practice  of  marine  insurance.  Without 
the  aid  that  it  affords,  comparatively  few  individuals  would  he  found  disposed  to  expose 
their  propert)'  to  the  risk  of  long  and  hazardous  voyages  ;  but  by  its  means  insecurity  is 
changed  for  security,  and  the  capital  of  the  merchant  whose  sliips  are  dispersed  over 
every  sea,  and  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  is  as  secure  as  that  of  the  agricul- 
turist. He  can  combine  his  measures  and  arrange  his  plans  as  if  they  could  no  longer 
be  aflfected  by  accident.  The  chances  of  sliip^vreck,  or  of  loss  by  unforeseen  occurrences, 
enter  not  into  his  calculations.  He  has  purchased  an  exemption  from  the  effects  of  such 
casualties  ;  and  applies  hinxself  to  the  prosecution  of  his  business  with  tliat  confidence  and 
energy  which  nothing  but  a  feelmg  of  security  can  inspire.  "  Les  chances  de  la  navigation 
cntravaient  le  commerce.  Le  .systeme  des  assurances  a  paru  ;  il  a  consulte  les  saisons ; 
il  a  porte  ses  regards  sur  la  mer ;  il  a  interroge  cc  terrible  element ;  il  en  a  juge  Tincon- 
stance ;  il  en  a  pressenti  les  orages :  il  a  epie  la  politique  :  il  a  reconnu  les  ports  et  les 
cotes  des  deux  mondes  ;  il  a  tout  soumis  a  des  calculs  savans,  a  des  theories  approxima- 
tives;  et  il  a  dit  au  commercant  habile,  au  navigateur  intrejiide:  certes,  il  y  a  des 
desastres  sur  lesquels  I'humanite  ne  pent  que  gemir  ;  mais  quant  a  votre  fortune,  allez, 
franchissez  les  mers,  deploycz  votre  activite  et  votre  Industrie;  je  me  charge  de  vos 
risques.  Alors,  Messieurs,  s'il  est  permis  de  le  dire,  les  quatre  parties  du  monde  se  sont 
rapprochees."  —  (Code  de  Commerce,  Expose  des  Motifs,  liv.  ii.) 

Besides  insuring  against  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  losses  arising  from  accidents  caused 
by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  it  is  common  to  insure  against  enemies,  pirates,  thieves, 
and  even  the  fraud,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  barratry,  of  the  master.  The  risk 
arising  from  these  sources  of  casualty  being  extremely  fluctuating  and  various,  it  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  it  with  any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  ;  and  nothing  more  than  a 
rough  average  can,  in  most  cases,  be  looked  for.  In  time  of  war,  the  fluctuations  in  the 
rates  of  insurance  are  particularly  great :  and  the  intelligence  that  an  enemy's  squadron, 
or  even  a  single  privateer,  is  cruising  in  the  course  which  the  ships  bound  to  or  return- 
ing from  any  given  port  usually  follow,  causes  an  instantaneous  rise  in  tlie  premium. 
The  appointment  of  convoys  for  tiie  protection  of  trade  during  war,  necessarily  tends,  by 
lesseni)ig  the  clianccs  of  ciiptuif,  to  lessen  the  premium  on  insurance.  Still,  however, 
the  risk  in  such  periods  is,  in  most  cases,  very  considerable ;  and  as  it  is  liable  to  change 
very  suddenly,  great  caution  is  re(]uired  on  tiie  part  of  the  underwriters. 

Provision  may  also  be  made,  by  means  of  insurance,  against  loss  by  fire,  and  almost 
all  the  casualties  to  which  property  on  land  is  subject. 

2  Y  2 
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But,  notwitlistanding  wliat  has  now*  been  stated,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  tlie  practice  of  insuring  against  losses  by  sea  and  land  are  not 
altogether  unmixed  with  evil.  The  security  which  it  affords  tends  to  relax  that  vigilaot 
attention  to  the  protection  of  property  wliicii  the  fear  of  its  loss  is  sure  otherwise  to  excite. 
This,  however,  is  not  its  worst  effect.  The  records  of  our  courts,  and  the  experience  of 
all  who  are  largely  engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance,  too  clearly  prove  that  ships 
have  been  repeatedly  sunk,  and  houses  burned,  in  order  to  defraud  the  insurers.  In 
despite,  however,  of  the  temptation  to  inattention  and  fraud  which  is  thus  afforded,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the  practice  is,  in  a  public  as  well  as  private  point 
of  view,  decidedly  beneficial.  The  frauds  that  are  occasionally  committed  raise,  in  some 
degree,  the  rate  of  insurance.  Still  it  is  exceedingly  moderate  ;  and  it  is  most  probable, 
that  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  insurance  offices  for  tlie  prevention  of  fire,  especially 
in  great  towns,  where  it  is  most  destructive,  outweigh  the  chances  of  increased  conflagra- 
tion arising  from  the  greater  tendency  to  carelessness  and  crime. 

The  business  of  life  insurance  has  been  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  Life 
insurances  are  of  various  kinds.  Individuals  without  any  very  near  connections,  and 
possessing  only  a  limited  fortune,  are  sometimes  desirous,  or  are  sometimes,  from  the 
necessity  of  their  situation,  obliged,  annually  to  encroach  on  their  capitals.  But  should 
the  life  of  such  persons  be  extended  b^'ond  the  ordinary  term  of  existence,  they  might 
be  totally  unprovided  for  in  old  age ;  and  to  secure  themselves  against  this  contingency, 
they  pay  to  an  insurance  company  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  capital,  on  condition  of 
its  guaranteeing  them,  as  long  as  they  live,  a  certain  annuity,  proportioned  partly,  of 
course,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid,  and  partly  to  their  age  when  they  buy  the  annuity. 

But  though  sometimes  serviceable  to  individuals,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in- 
surances of  this  sort  are,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  really  advantageous.  So  far  as  their 
influence  extends,  its  obvious  tendency  is  to  weaken  the  principle  of  accumulation  ;  to 
stimulate  individuals  to  consume  tlieir  capitals  during  their  own  life,  without  thinking 
or  caring  about  the  interest  of  their  successors.  Were  such  a  practice  to  become  genera], 
it  would  be  productive  of  the  most  extensively  ruinous  consequences.  The  interest 
which  most  men  take  in  tlie  welfare  of  their  families  and  friends  affords,  indeed,  a  pretty 
strong  security  against  its  becoming  injuriously  prevalent.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  that  this  selfish  practice  may  be  strengthened  by  adventitious  means ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  opening  of  government  loans  in  the  shape  of  life  annuities,  or  in  the 
still  more  objectionable  form  of  tontines.  But  when  no  extrinsic  stimulus  of  this  sort  is 
given  to  it,  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  very  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  sale  of 
annuities  by  private  individuals  or  associations  can  materially  we.iken  the  principle  of 
accumulation. 

Luckily,  however,  the  species  of  insurance  now  refvrred  to  is  but  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  that  which  has  accumulation  for  its  object.  All  professional  persons,  or 
those  living  on  salaries  or  wages,  such  as  lawyers,  physicians,  military  and  naval  officers, 
clerks  in  public  or  private  offices.  Sec,  whose  incomes  must,  of  course,  terminate  with 
their  lives,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  are  either  not  possessed  of  capital,  or  cannot  dispose 
of  their  capital  at  pleasure,  must  naturally  be  desirous  of  providing,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  able,  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  their  fixmilies  in  the  event  of  their  death. 
Take,  for  example,  a  physician  or  lawyer,  without  fortune,  but  making,  perhaps,  1,000/. 
or  2,000/.  a  year  by  his  business ;  and  suppose  that  he  marries  and  has  a  family  :  if  this 
individual  attain  to  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  he  may  accumulate  such  a 
fortune  as  will  provide  for  the  adequate  support  of  his  family  at  his  death.  But  who 
can  presume  to  say  that  such  will  be  the  case?  —  that  he  will  not  be  one  of  the  many 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule? —  And  suppose  that  he  were  hurried  into  an  untimely 
grave,  his  family  would  necessarily  be  destitute.  Now,  it  is  against  such  calamitous 
contingencies  that  life  insurance  is  intended  chiefly  to  provide.  An  individual  possessed 
of  an  income  terminating  at  his  death,  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum  annually  to  an  in- 
surance office ;  and  this  office  binds  itself  to  pay  to  his  family,  at  his  death,  a  sum 
equivalent,  under  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  management  and  the  profits  of  the  insiirers, 
to  what  these  annual  contributions,  accumulated  at  compound  interest,  would  amount 
to,  supposing  the  insured  to  reach  the  common  and  average  term  of  human  life.  Though 
he  were  to  die  the  day  after  the  insurance  has  been  effected,  his  family  would  be  as 
amply  provided  for  as  it  is  likely  they  would  be  by  his  accumulations  were  his  life  of 
the  ordinary  duration.  In  all  cases,  indeed,  in  which  those  insured  die  before  attaining 
to  an  average  age,  their  gain  is  obvious.  But  even  in  those  cases  in  which  their  lives 
are  prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  they  are  not  losers — they  then  merely  P=»y.^' 
a  security  which  they  must  otherwise  have  been  without.  During  the  whole  period, 
from  the  time  when  they  effect  their  insurances,  down  to  the  time  when  they  arrive  at 
the  mean  duration  of  human  life,  they  arc  protected  against  the  risk  of  dying  without 
leaving  their  families  sufficiently  provided  for  ;  and  the  sum  which  they  pay  after  having 
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passed  this  mean  term  is  nothing  more  than  a  fair  compensation  for  the  security  they 
previously  enjoyed.  Of  those  who  insure  houses  against  fire,  a  very  small  proportion 
only  have  occasion  to  claim  an  indemnity  for  losses  actually  sustained  ;  but  the  possession 
of  a  security  against  loss  in  the  event  of  accident,  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  every 
prudent  individual  to  insure  his  property.  The  case  of  life  insurance  is  in  no  respect 
different.  When  established  on  a  proper  footing,  the  extra  sums  which  those  pay  whose 
lives  exceed  the  estimated  duration  is  but  the  value  of  the  previous  security. 

In  order  so  to  adjust  the  terms  of  an  insurance,  that  the  party  insuring  may  neither 
pay  too  much  nor  too  little,  it  is  necessary  that  the  probability  of  his  life  failing  in  each 
subsequent  year  should  be  determined  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible. 

To  ascertain  this  probability,  various  observations  have  been  made  in  different  countries 
and  periods,  showing,  out  of  a  given  number  of  persons  born  in  a  particular  country  or 
place,  how  many  complete  each  subsequent  year,  and  how  many  die  in  it,  till  the  whole 
be  extinct  The  results  of  such  observations,  when  collected  and  arranged  in  a  tabular 
form,  are  called  Tables  of  Mortality  ;  being  entitled,  of  course,  to  more  or  less  confidence, 
according  to  the  number  and  species  of  lives  observed ;  the  period  when,  and  the  care 
with  which,  the  observations  were  made,  &c.  But,  supposing  these  Tables  to  be  formed 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  expectation  of  life  at  any  age,  or  its  mean  duration  after 
such  age,  may  readily  be  learned  from  them  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  value  of  an  annuity,  or 
an  assurance  on  a  life  of  any  age.  Thus,  in  the  Table  of  Mortality  for  Carlisle,  framed 
by  Mr.  Milne,  of  the  Sun  Life  Office,  and  which  is  believed  to  represent  the  average  law 
of  mortality  in  England  with  very  considerable  accuracy,  out  of  10,000  persons  born 
together,  4,000  complete  their  56th  year ;  and  it  further  appears,  that  the  number  of 
such  persons  who  die  in  their  66th  year  is  124  ;  so  that  the  probability  that  a  life  now 
56  years  of  age  will  terminate  in  the  10th  year  hence  is  -f'^^-  But,  reckoning  interest 
at  4  per  cent.,  it  appears  (Table  II.  Interest  axd  Annuities),  that  the  present  value 
of  100/.  to  be  received  10  years  hence  is  67  "556/.  ;  consequently,  if  its  receipt  be  made 
to  depend  upon  the  probability  that  a  life  now  56  years  of  age  will  fail  in  the  66th 
year,  its  present  value  will  be  reduced  by  that  contingency  to  Hi-^LSliiii'-  =  2  •094/.,  or 
2!.  Is.  lO^d.  The  present  value  of  100/.  receivable  upon  the  life  of  a  party  now  56 
years  of  age  terminating  in  the  57th  or  any  subsequent  year  of  his  life,  up  to  its  extreme 
iimit  (which,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table,  is  the  105th  year),  being  calculated  in  this 
way,  the  sum  of  the  whole  will  be  the  present  value  of  100/.  receivable  whenever  the 
life  may  fiiil,  that  is,  of  100/.  insured  upon  it,  supposing  no  additions  were  made  to  it  for 
the  profits  and  expenses  of  the  insurers. 

More  compendious  processes  are  resorted  to  for  calculating  Tables  of  insurances  at  all 
ages  ;  but  the  above  statement  sufhciently  illustrates  the  principle  on  which  they  all  de- 
pend. In  practice,  a  life  insurance  is  seldom  made  by  the  j)ayment  of  a  single  sum 
when  it  is  effected,  but  almost  always  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  premium  during  its 
continujince,  the  first  being  paid  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurance.*  If  the 
Table  of  Mortality  adopted  by  the  insurers  fairly  represent  the  law  of  mortality  prevailing 
among  the  insured,  it  follows  that  when  a  party  insured  does  not  attain  to  the  average 
age  according  to  the  Table,  the  insurers  will  either  lose  by  him,  or  realise  less  than  their 
ordinary  profit ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  an  insured  party  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  tabular  average,  the  profits  of  the  insurers  are  proportionally  increased.  But 
if  their  business  be  so  extensive  as  to  enable  the  law  of  average  fully  to  apply,  what  they 
lose  by  premature  death  will  be  balanced  by  the  payments  received  from  those  whose 
lives  are  prolonged  beyond  the  mean  duration  of  life  for  the  ages  at  which  they  were 
respectively  insured ;  uo  that>  the  profits  of  the  society  will  be  wholly  independent  of 
chance. 

The  relief  from  anxiety  afforded  by  life  insurance  very  frequently  contributes  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  the  insured,  at  the  same  time  that  it  materially  augments  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  those  dependent  on  him.  It  has,  also,  an  obvious  tendency  to  strengthen 
liabits  of  accumulation.  An  individual  who  has  insured  a  sum  on  his  life,  would  forfeit 
all  the  advantages  of  the  insurance,  were  he  not  to  continue  regularly  to  make  his  annual 
payments.  It  is  not,  therefore,  optional  with  him  to  save  a  sum  from  his  ordinary  ex- 
penditure adequate  for  this  purpose.  He  is  compelled,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  do  so; 
and  having  thus  been  led  to  contract  a  liabit  of  saving  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  habit  will  acquire  additional  strength,  and  that  he  will  either  insure  an 
additional  sum,  or  privately  accumulate. 

The  practice  of  marine  insurance,  no  doubt  from  the  extraordinary  hazard  to  which 
property  at  sea  is  exposed,  seems  to  have  long  preceded  insurances  against  fire  and  upon 
lives.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  period  when  it  began  to  be  introduced  ;  but  it 
appears  most  probable  that  it  dates  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 

*  For  the  method  of  calculating  these  annual  prcfmiums,  sec  )^ost,  I.NTEnEST  and  Annvitifs. 
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fifteenth  century.  It  has,  however,  been  contended  by  Loccenius  (De  Jure  Maritimo, 
lib.  ii.  c.  1.),  PutFendorfF  (Z)rot«  de  la  Nulitre  ct  dcs  Gens,  lilj.  v.  c.  9.),  and  others,  that 
the  practice  of  marine  insurances  is  of  much  higher  antiquity,  and  that  traces  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  liistory  of  the  Punic  wars.  Livy  mentions,  that  during  the  second  of 
these  contests,  the  contractors  employed  by  the  Romans  to  transport  ammunition  and 
provisions  to  Spain,  stipulated  that  government  should  indemnify  them  against  such  losses 
as  might  be  occasioned  by  the  enemy,  or  by  tempests,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  — 
( Iinpetratum  fiiit,  ut  quce  navihus  imponerentur  ad  exercitum  Hispaniensem  deferenda,  ab 
hostium  tempestalisque  vi,  publico  periculo  essent. — Hist.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  49.)  Malynes 
(Zex  Mercatoria,  3d  ed.  p.  105.),  founding  on  a  passage  in  Suetonius,  ascribes  the  first 
introduction  of  insurance  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  who,  in  a  period  of  scarcity  at  Home, 
to  encourage  the  importation  of  corn,  took  upon  himself  all  the  loss  or  damage  it  might 
sustain  in  the  voyage  thither  by  storms  and  tempests.  —  (^Negotiatoribits  certa  hicra  pro- 
posuit,  suscepto  in  se  damno,  si  cui  quid  per  tempestates  accidisset,  et  naves  mercaturce 
causa,  fahricantibus,  magna  commoda  constituit.  — c.  18.)  It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
this  stipulation  gave  occasion  to  the  commission  of  acts  of  fraud,  similar  to  those  so  fre- 
quent in  modern  times.  Shipwrecks  were  pretended  to  have  happened,  that  never  took 
place  ;  old  shattered  vessels,  freighted  with  articles  of  little  value,  were  purposely  sunk, 
and  the  crew  saved  in  boats :  large  sums  being  then  demanded  as  a  recompence  for  the 
loss.  Some  years  after,  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and  some  of  the  contractors  were  pro- 
secuted and  punished.  (Lib.  xxv.  c.  3.)  But  none  of  these  passages,  nor  a  similar  one 
in  Cicero's  letters  —  (^Ad  Fain.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.),  warrant  the  inferences  that  Loccenius, 
Malynes,  and  others  have  attempted  to  draw  from  them.  Insurance  is  a  contract  between 
two  parties;  one  of  whom,  on  receiving  a  certain  premium  (^  pretium  periculi),  agrees  to 
take  upon  himself  the  risk  of  any  loss  that  may  happen  to  the  property  of  the  other. 
In  ancient  no  less  than  in  modern  times,  every  one  must  have  been  desirous  to  be 
exonerated  from  the  chance  of  loss  arising  from  the  exposure  of  property  to  the  perils 
of  the  sea.  But  though,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the  carriers  were  exempted  from  this 
chance,  they  were  not  exempted  by  a  contract  propter  aversionern  periculi,  or  by  an  in- 
surance ;  but  by  their  employers  taking  the  risk  upon  themselves.  And  it  is  abundantly 
obvious  that  the  object  of  the  latter  in  doing  this  was  not  to  profit,  like  an  insurer,  by 
dealing  in  risks,  but  to  induce  individuals  the  more  readily  to  undertake  the  performance 
of  an  urgent  public  duty. 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  instances  now  mentioned,  nothing  bearing  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  an  insurance  is  to  be  met  with  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  If  we 
might  rely  on  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Flemish  chroniclers,  quoted  by  the  learned  M.  Par- 
dessus,  —  (see  his  excellent  work.  Collection  des  Loix  Maritimes,  tome  i.  p.  356. ),  we 
should  be  warranted  in  concluding  that  insurances  had  been  effected  at  Bruges  so  early 
as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century:  for  the  chronicler  states  that,  in  1311,  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  consented,  on  a  requisition  from  the  inhabitants,  to  establish  a  chamber  of 
insurance  at  Bruges.  M.  Pardessus  is  not,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  this  state- 
ment should  be  regarded  as  decisive.  It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  mentioned,  that  the  chronicler  was  not  a  contemporary ;  and  no  trace  can  be 
found,  either  in  the  archives  of  Bruges,  or  in  any  authentic  publication,  of  any  thing  like 
the  circumstance  alluded  to.  The  earliest  extant  Flemish  law  as  to  insurance  is  dated  in 
1537;  and  none  of  the  early  maritime  codes  of  the  North  so  much  as  alludes  to  this 
interesting  subject. 

Beckmann  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  practice  of  insurance  originated  in  Italy, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  — {Hist,  of 
Invent,  vol.  i.  art.  Insurance.)  But  the  learned  Spanish  antiquary,  Don  Antonio  de 
Capmany,  has  given,  in  his  very  valuable  publication  on  the  History  and  Commerce  of 
Barcelona  (Memorias  Ilistoricas  snbre  hi  Marina,  §-c.  de  Barcelona,  tomo  ii.  p.  383.), 
an  ordinance  relative  to  insurance,  issued  by  the  magistrates  of  that  city  in  1 435  ;  whereas 
the  earliest  Italian  law  on  the  subject  is  nearly  a  century  later,  being  dated  in  1523.  It 
is,  however,  exceedingly  unlikely,  had  insurance  been  as  early  practised  in  Italy  as  in 
Catalonia,  that  the  former  should  have  been  so  much  behind  the  latter  in  subjecting  it 
to  any  fixed  rules  ;  and  it  is  still  more  unlikely  that  the  practice  should  have  escaped,  as 
is  the  case,  all  mention  by  any  previous  Italian  writer.  We,  therefore,  agree  entirely 
in  Capmany's  opinion,  that,  until  some  authentic  evidence  to  the  contrary  be  produced, 
Barcelona  should  be  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  this  most  useful  and  beautiful  applicatioa 
of  the  doctrine  of  chances.  —  (Tomo  i.  p.  237. ) 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  insurance  was  early  brought  into 
England.  According  to  Malynes  —  (Lex  Mercat.  p.  105.),  it  was  first  practised  amongst 
us  by  the  Lombards,  who  were  established  in  London  from  a  very  remote  epoch.  It  is 
probable  it  was  introduced  some  time  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  for 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  12.  —  a  statute  in  which  its  utility  is  very  clearly 
set  forth  —  that  it  had  been  an  immemorial  usage  among  merchants,   both  English  auq 
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foreign,  when  they  made  any  great  adventure,  to  procure  insurance  to  be  made  on  tlie 
ships  or  goods  adventured.  From  this  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  insurance  had 
been  in  use  in  England  for  at  least  a  century  previous.  It  appears  from  the  same  sta- 
tute, that  it  had  originally  been  usual  to  refer  all  disputes  that  arose  with  respect  to 
insurances  to  the  decision  of  "  grave  and  discreet"  merchants  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  But  abuses  having  grown  out  of  this  practice,  the  statute  authorised  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  trial  of  insurance  cases ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL  tlie  powers  of  the  commissioners  were  enlarged.  But  this  court  soon 
after  fell  into  disuse;  and,  what  is  singular,  no  trace  can  now  be  discovered  of  any  of  its 
proceedings.  —  (Marshall  on  Insurance,  Prelim.  Disc.  p.  26.) 

Few  questions  as  to  insurance  seem  to  have  come  before  the  courts  at  "Westminster 
till  after  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  decisions  of  Lord  Mansfield  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  have  fixed,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  formed,  tlie  law  upon  this  subject.  His  judg- 
ments were  not  bottomed  on  narrow  views,  or  on  the  municipal  regulations  of  England ; 
but  on  those  great  principles  of  public  justice  and  convenience  which  had  been  sanctioned 
and  approved  by  universal  experience.  His  deep  and  extensive  information  was  acquired 
by  consulting  the  most  intelligent  merchants,  and  the  works  of  distinguished  foreign, 
jurists;  and  by  carefully  studying  the  famous  French  ordinance  of  1681,  the  most  ad- 
mirably digested  body  of  maritime  law  of  which  any  country  has  ever  had  to  boast. 
Hence  the  comprehensiveness  and  excellence  of  his  Lordship's  decisions,  and  the  respect 
they  have  justly  commanded  in  all  countries.*  In  his  hands  the  law  of  insurance  bo- 
came,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  other  department  of  English  law,  a  branch  of 
that  national  or  public  law,  of  which  Cicero  has  beautifully  said,  "  Non  erit  alia  lex 
Soma,  alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  posthac,  sed  et  omncs  gentes  et  omni  tempore  una  lex  et 
sempiterna,  et  immortcdis  continchit,  unusque  erit  conimmiis  qtiasi  magister  et  impcrator 
omnium  Deus." —  {Fragjn.  lib.  iii.  de  Bepnblicd.) 

Insurance  against  fire  and  upon  lives  is  of  much  later  origin  than  insurance  against 
the  perils  of  the  sea.  The  former,  however,  has  been  known  and  carried  on  amongst 
us,  to  some  extent  at  least,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  The  Amicable  Society, 
for  insurance  upon  lives,  was  established  by  charter  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1706;  the 
Royal  Exchange  and  London  Assurance  Companies  began  to  make  insurances  upon 
lives  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  ;  and  the  Equitable  Society  was  established  in  1 762. 
But  the  advantages  of  life  insurance,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  business  should 
be  conducted,  were  then  very  ill  understood  ;  and  the  practice  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  obtained  any  firm  footing  amongst  us,  till  the  Equitable  Society,  by  adopting  the 
judicious  suggestions  of  Dr.  Price,  began  its  career  of  prosperity  about  1775.  Not- 
withstanding the  example  of  England,  life  insin-ance  has  made  very  little  progress  on 
the  Continent.  It  was,  indeed,  expressly  forbidden  by  the  French  ordinance  of  1681 
(liv.  iii.  tit.  6.  art.  10.)  ;  by  the  regulations  as  to  insurance  issued  at  Amsterdam  in  1612 
(art.  24. )  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  practice  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  334th 
art.  of  the  Code  de  Commerce.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  want  of  se- 
curity, more  than  any  positive  regulations,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  little  pro- 
gress of  life  insurance  on  the  Continent.  Of  whatever  disadvantages  our  large  public 
debt  may  be  productive,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  facilities  it  has  aflTorded  for 
making  investments,  and  the  punctuality  with  which  the  national  engagements  have  been 
fulfilled,  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  the  business 
of  life  and  even  fire  insurance  has  been  carried  in  this  country. 

II.  Insurance  (Marine). 

There  are  few  persons  who  are  not  acquainted,  in  some  degree,  with  fire  and  life  insurances.  The 
security  which  they  afford  to  individuals  and  families  is  a  luxury  which  nobody,  in  tolerably  comfortable 
circumstances,  is  willing  to  be  without.  Hence  the  great  increase,  in  our  days,  of  comjianies  professing 
to  afford  this  security  ;  and  hence  the  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally,  of  the  nature  and 
principles  of  the  engagements  into  which  these  companies  enter.  But  marine  insurance  is  a  subject 
which  is  of  immediate  interest  only  to  merchants  and  ship  owners ;  unless,  indee<l,  we  should  refer  to 
that  small  portion  of  the  community,  who  have  occasion  to  transport  themselves  beiond  seas  with 
capital  and  effects  for  purposes  of  colonisation,  or  to  fill  some  official  situation.  Hence  the  comparative 
indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  to  this  subject.  The  general  principles,  however,  of  all 
insurance  are  the  same  ;  and  in  treating  of  marine  insurance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  little  beyond 
such  topics  as  are  peculiar  to  that  branch  of  the  business. 

Individual  Insurers  or  Underwriters.  —  The  first  circumstance  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  general 
inquirer  into  the  practice  of  marine  insurance  in  this  country,  is  that,  while  all  fire  and  life  insurances 
are  made  at  the  risk  of  companies,  which  include  within  themselves  the  desirable  requisites  of  security, 
wealth,  and  numbers,  the  great  bulk  of  marine  insurances  are  made  at  the  risk  of  individuals.  London 
and  Liverpool  are  the  only  towns  in  ?;npland  in  w liicli  tlure  are  any  public  companies  for  this  purpose,  t 
In  London  there  are  only  4:  the  2  old  (■(inii)anii.s,  tlie  Lund.in  and  tlie  Uvytil  Exclinjinc  ;  and  the 
two  established  in  1S'2+,  the  Alliance  Marine  and  the  liidenniily  Mutual  Marine.  In  Li\er|>ool  there  is 
only  1  company.  The  individuals  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  insurance  business  in  I/ondon,  about 
whom  we  shall  say  more  presently,  assemble  in  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  over  the  Koyal  Exchange. 

*  See  Emerigoh's  famous  Traits  des  Assurances,  tome  ii.  p.  (T7. 

+  Withni  these  few  months  a  company  has  been  formed  at  Sunderland,  and  it  is  said  that  some  ar« 
PiOjetted  in  other  sea- ports. 
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Prohibition  of  Companifs. — Till  18'24,  all  firms  ar.d  companies,  with  the  exception  of  the  2  chartered 
companies,  the  Royal  Excliange  and  London,  were  jiroliibited  by  law  from  taking  marine  insurance?. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  the  proliibition  was  removed,  and  the  business  of  marine  insurance 
was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  descriptions  of  business.  While  the  restriction  lasted,  the  2 
chartered  companies  did  so  little  business,  tliat  marine  insurance  might,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  individuals.  These  companies  were  so  much  higher  in  their  premiums,  and  so  much  more 
exclusive  in  the  risks  they  were  willing  to  undertake,  than  their  individual  competitors,  that  even  those 
merchants  and  ship  owners,  who  would  cheerfully  have  paid  some  triHing  consideration  to  obtain  the 
greater  security  of  a  company,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  individuals.  And  it  was  only  when  the  repeal  of 
this  absurd  restriction  was  proposed,  that  the  companies  showed,  by  defending  it,  that  they  set  any  value 
upon  their  privilege.  The  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  joined  them  in  this  opposition  ;  and  pamphlets  were 
■written,  and  speeches  made,  to  demonstrate  how  much  merchants  and  ship  owners  would  suffer,  were  the 
law  to  allow  them  the  free  use  of  their  discretion  in  insuring  their  property  ;  and  how  much  more  con. 
ducive  to  their  interests  it  was,  that  they  should  be  forced  up  to  Lloyd's,  to  pay  premiums  to  individuali 
rather  than  companies.  But  those  pamphlets  and  speeches  are  forgotten ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  t» 
wound  the  feelings  of  their  authors,  or  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  by  referring  to  then" 
more  particularly. 

Formation  of  Companies.  —  During  the  autumn  of  1824  and  spring  of  182.5,  5  companies  sprang  inlj 
existence  in  London  :  the  two  already  mentioned,  and  the  St.  Patrick,  the  Patriotic,  and  the  South  Devon. 
The  last  3  have  since  been  given  up,  having  proved  ruinous  concerns  to  the  proprietors.  The  2 
former  are  composed  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  and  ship  owners  of  the  city  of  London,  who 
united  for  the  double  purpose  of  providing  a  more  perfect  security  for  their  property,  and  of  ascertaining 
whether  tlie  insurance  business  might  not  be  made  to  yield  a  fair  return  to  the  capital  employed  in  it. 
The  change  thus  introduced  into  the  business  has  had  the  effect  of  rousing  the  2  old  companies  into 
activity,  and  thus  maybe  said  to  have  aflbrded  to  the  public  the  opportunity  of  transacting  their  business 
with  i  substantial  companies,  in  addition  to  individual  underwriters,  whereas  they  could  previously 
deal  only  with  individuals. 

It  may  be  computed  that  these  4  companies  draw  to  themselves  l-5th  of  the  whole  business  of  the 
country,  leaving  the  other  4-5ths  to  individual  underwriters,  and  the  Liverpool,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
companies.  It  has  been  inferred  by  some,  that  the  comparatively  limited  business  of  the  companies  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  individuals  are  much  better  adapted  to  engage  in  this  department  than  societies  j 
while  it  is  contendeii  by  others  that  the  large  share  of  business,  thus  speedily  attracted  to  the  companies, 
ought  to  satisfy  every  body,  when  due  allowances  are  made  for  the  difficulties  to  be  combated  in  break- 
ing through  established  modes  and  habits  of  doing  business,  that  the  tendency  in  the  public  is  practically 
to  confirm  what  antecedent  inve-tigation  would  suggest,  —  that  companies,  while  they  must  necessarily 
hold  out  better  security,  and  greater  liberality  and  punctuality  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  are  capable  of 
transacting  a  given  amount  of  business  with  a  saving  both  of  labour  and  expense. 

Mode  of  conducting  Business.  —  We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  e.'iisting  arrangements  for  con- 
ducting  the  business  of  marine  insurance,  as  well  by  individuals  as  the  companies  in  London. 

Lloyd's. The  individual  underwriters  meet  in  a  subscription  room  at  Lloyd's.     The  joint  affairs  of 

tlie  subscribers  to  these  rooms  are  managed  by  a  committee  chosen  by  the  subscribers.  Agents  (who  are 
commonly  styled  IJoyd's  agents)  are  appointed  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  world,  who  forward, 
regularly,  to  Lloyd's,  accounts  of  the  departures  from  and  arrivals  at  their  ports,  as  well  as  of  los.ses  and 
other  casualties  ;  and,  in  general,  all  such  information  as  may  be  supposed  of  importance  towards  guiding 
the  judgments  of  the  underwriters.  These  accounts  are  regularly  filed,  and  are  accessible  to  all  the 
subscribers.  The  principal  arrivals  and  losses  are,  besides,  posted  in  2  books,  placed  in  2  consjiicuous 
parts  of  the  room ;  and  also  in  another  book,  which  is  placed  in  an  adjoining  room,  for  the  use  of  the 
public  at  large.  Many  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  London  are  subscribers  to  these  rooms;  and  the 
2  old  companies  contribute  each  100/.  per  annum,  in  return  for  which  they  are  furnished  with  copies  of 
the  daily  intelligence.  The  2  new  companies  made  similar  projwsals,  which  were,  and,  we  believe, 
continue  to  bo,  rejected;  but  this  focling  of  animosity  is  unworthy  of  the  subscribers,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
speedily  disappear. 

The  rooms  are  open  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  most  con. 
Eiderable  part  of  the  business  is  transacted  between  1  and  4.  Those  merchants  and  ship  owners  who 
manage  their  own  insurance  business,  procure  blank  policies  at  the  government  office,  or  of  their  sta- 
tioners, which  they  fill  uj)  so  as  to  meet  the  particular  object  in  view,  and  submit  them  to  tho.'ie  under- 
writers with  whom  thev  are  connected  ;  by  whom  they  are  subscribed  or  rejected.  Each  policy  is  handed 
about  in  this  way  until' the  amount  required  is  complete.  The  form  of  the  policy  and  of  a  subscription 
is  subjoined  to  this  article. 

'i'he  premium  is  not  paid  to  the  underwriter  in  ready  money,  but  is  passed  to  account  Nor  does  the 
underwriter  debit  the  account  of  the  i)orson  to  whom  he  subscribes  a  policy,  with  the  whole  amount  of 
the  premium,  but  with  the  premium  less  5  per  cent.  Whenever  losses  occur  which  more  than  absorb  the 
premiums  on  any  one  account,  the  underwriter  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  balance.  But  should  the  under- 
writer's account  be  what  is  called  good,  that  is,  should  the  premiums  exceed  the  claims,  he  sends  round, 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  to  collect  from  his  various  debtors  either  the  balance  of  his  la<t  year's 
account,  or  money  on  account,  according  to  his  judgment;  but,  upon  what  he  receives,  he  makes  an 
allowance  of  12  per  cent.  An  underwriter,  if  prudent,  therefore,  before  he  consents  to  receive,  will  not 
only  look  to  the  goodness  of  his  account,  but  to  the  probability  of  its  continuing  so. 

Inmraticc  Brokers.  —  Many  merchants  and  ship  owners  do  not  transact  their  own  insurance  business. 
They  give  their  orders  for  insurance  to  others,  who  undertake  it  for  them,  and  are  responsible  for  its 
proper  management.  These  latter  persons  are  called  insurance  brokers  ;  and  some  of  them  manage  the 
business  of  a  number  of  principals.  To  them,  likewise,  are  transmitteil  the  orders  for  insurance  from 
the  outports  and  manufacturing  towns.  They  charge  the  whole  premium  to  their  principals,  and  their 
profit  consists  in  5  per  cent,  upon  the  premium,  12  per  cent,  upon  the  money  that  they  pay  to  the  under- 
writers,  and  J  per  cent,  that  they  deduct  from  all  the  claims  which  they  recover  from  the  underwriters. 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  this  is  the  established  or  regular  profit;  but  comi)etition  has  occasioned 
numerous  deviations  from  it  by  the  brokers,  many  of  whom  consent  to  divide  this  profit  with  the  princi- 
pals who  employ  them.  The  insurance  l)rokers  are  not  unfrecjuently  underwriters  also;  and  as  some 
insurances  are  considereil  far  more  lucrative  than  others  to  underwriters,  and  as  the  brokers  have  particu. 
lar  facilities,  in  some  respects,  of  judging  of  the  goodness  of  their  own  risks,  so  iiKCwise  have  they  an 


inducement  to  play  into  one  another's  hands,  and  thev  do  so  accordingly.  —  (Sec  Brokbrs.) 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  the  trouble  of  eff'ecting  insurances  at  Lloyd's  is  considerable;  that  a  good 
deal  of  time  must  be  consumed  ;  and  that  merchants  and  ship  owners,  therefore,  have  great  inducement 
to  consign  their  insurance  business  to  brokers.  But  where  the  business  is  transacted  with  a  company,  this 
jfldncement,  if  not  destroyed  altogether,  is,  at  all  events,  very  much  diminished.  Any  party  having  pro. 
perty  to  insure,  has  merel'y  to  go  to  the  manager  of  the  company,  and  state  the  particulars  of  the  risK  to 
insured;  the  premium  being  agreed  upon,  the  manager  writes  out  a  memorandum  for  the  policy, 
ich  the  party  signs,  and  he  is  thus  effectually  insured.  The  companies  procure  the  stamp  and  Mrito 
the  policv,  jvhich  is  ready  for  dcliverv  in  4  or  H  days.    The  companies,  like  the  underwriters,  charge 
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the  prcmiunVloss  5  per  cent.     In  other  respects  they  varj-.  „.,,.,  r       i,    «o,'. 

The  Koyal  Kxiluiiige  Assurance  Company  allow  12  per  cent  upon  the  profitable  balance  of  each  year  s 
premiums,  with  credit  till  March  for  the  premiums  of  the  preceding  year,  and  5  per  cent,  for  prompt 
|>aymeiit. 
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•  The  Alliance  Marine  Assurance  Company  allow  12  per  cent,  upon  the  profitable  balance  of  each  year's 
premiums,  with  credit  till  March  ;  or  10  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment. 

The  Indemnity  Mutual  Marine  Assurance  Company  allow  12  per  cent,  upon  the  profitable  balance  of 
each  year's  premiums,  with  credit  till  June  ;  or  10  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment. 

The  allowances  of  the  London  Assurance  Company  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indemnity. 

Faiftncnt  qf  Losses.  —  Losses  are  paid  at  all  the  offices  promptly,  and  without  deduction.  A  month's 
credit  is  allowed  to  the  underwriters  ;  and  another  month,  and  sometimes  2  months,  are  given  to  the 
broker,  to  collect  from  the  underwriters,  and  pay  over  to  his  principals. 

Clubs.  —  Besides  the  individual  underwriters  and  companies  above  noticed,  there  are  clubs  or  associ- 
ations formed  by  ship  owners,  who  agree,  each  entering  his  ships  for  a  certain  amount,  to  divide  among 
themselves  one  another's  losses.  These  clubs  are  institutions  of  long  standing;  but,  since  the  alteration 
of  the  law  in  1824,  appear  to  be  on  the  decline.  'I  heir  formation  originated  in  a  twofold  reason  :  1st,  that 
the  underv/riters  charged  premiums  more  than  commensurate  with  the  risk ;  and,  3dly,  that  they  did 
not  afford  adequate  protection.  To  avoid  the  first  of  these  two  evils,  instead  of  paying  a  fixed  premium, 
they  pay  among  themselves  the  actual  losses  of  their  several  members  as  they  occur;  and  to  avoid  the 
second,  they  lay  down  certain  principles  of  settlement  in  accordance  with  tlicir  views  of  indemnity.  Each 
member  of  one  of  these  clubs  gives  his  power  of  attorney  to  the  selected  manager;  and  this  manager 
issues  a  policy  for  each  ship,  which  policy  is  subscribed  by  him  as  attorney  for  all  the  members,  the  pre- 
mium inserted  in  the  policy  being  understood  to  be  nominal.  These  clubs  are  open  to  the  leading  objec- 
tions that  apply  to  individual  underwriters;  for  the  members  are  not  collectively,  but  only  individuallj-, 
liable  to  those  of  their  number  who  happen  to  sustain  a  loss;  and  the  delay  of  settlement  is  such,  that 
more  than  12  months  have  been  known  to  elapse  before  the  payment  of  a  loss  has  been  obtained  from 
all  the  members. 

Rate  of  Premium.  —  But  little  need  be  said  upon  the  circumstances  that  influence  the  rate  of  premium 
demanded  by  the  insurers.  It  must  be  self-evident  that  premiums  will  vary  according  to  the  seasons,  the 
quality  of  the  vessel,  the  known  character  of  the  captain,  the  nature  of  the  commodity,  and  the  state  of 
our  political  relations.  All  these,  of  course,  are  matters  upon  which  each  individual  must  exercise  his 
own  discretion,  partly  from  general  experience,  and  partly  from  particular  information  ;  exaggeration  of 
risk,  and  consequent  exorbitancy  of  premium  for  any  length  of  time,  being  out  of  the  question,  where  so 
many  individual  underwriters,  in  addition  to  the  companies,  are  in  competition  with  one  another,  and 
where  the  merchants  have  the  means  at  hand  of  ett'ecting  their  insurances  abroad.  We  have  already 
taken  notice  of  the  intelligence  of  which  Lloyd's  is  the  focus.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  2  sub- 
scription register  books  for  shipping  maintained  by  the  principal  merchants,  ship  owners,  and  under- 
writers. These  books  profess  to  give  an  account  of  the  tonnage,  build,  age,  rejjairs,  and  quality  of  almost 
all  the  vessels  that  frequent  our  ports;  and,  although  exceedingly  defective  in  many  respects,  are  material 
assistants  to  the  insurers,  who  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  by  their  own  observation  the  particulars 
of  1  in  100  of  the  ships  they  are  called  upon  to  insure.  But  active  measures  are  now  in  progress 
for  superseding  these  tiuo  register  books  by  one,  giving  a  much  more  accurate  and  faithful  account  of  the 
state  of  the  mercantile  shipping.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  its  real  state  will  ever  be  revealed,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  for  the  general  benefit,  until  public  officers  are  appointed  to  perform  this  duty.  This  might 
ie  done  at  a  trifling  expense ;  and  the  advantage  to  the  owners  of  good  ships,  to  merchants,  and  to  passen- 
gers, would  be  immense. 

CoNTnACT  OF  Insurance. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  of  the  mode  of  transacting  business  between  the  insurers  and 
insured,  and  the  means  used  to  enable  both  parties  to  come,  as  near  as  possible,  to  a  due  estimate  of  the 
risk  to  be  insured  against,  our  next  step  will  be  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  the  bearing  of 
its  more  important  clauses. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  object  of  tho.=:e  who  are  engaged  in  commerce,  or  in  moving  articles  of 
merchandise  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  is  to  buy  at  sucli  a  price  that,  after  paying  all  the 
expenses  of  transix)rt,  the  sale  price  may  leave  them  a  surplus  in  the  shape  of  profit.  If  there  were  no 
such  contrivance  as  insurance,  merchants  would  be  obliged  to  calculate  upon  the  probability  of  the 
occasional  loss  of  their  property,  and  to  regulate  their  transactions  accordiiigly ;  but  it  must  be  obvious 
that  enterprise,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  very  much  crippled  Now,  insurance,  in  as  far  as  it 
approaches  perfection  in  guaranteeing  the  merchant  against  all  loss,  except  that  of  the  market,  substitutes 
a  fixed  charge  for  uncertain  and  contingent  loss,  and  enables  him  to  confine  his  attention  exclusively  to 
price  and  quality,  and  to  charges  of  transport ;  in  which  latter,  of  course,  the  premium  of  nisuraiue  is 
included.  As,  however,  in  practice,  insurance  is  by  no  means  a  (lerfcct  jirotcction,  cither  to  the  merchant 
or  ship  owner,  against  all  loss  that  may  occur  m  /ransitu,  there  is,  even  after  insurance,  some  contin- 
gencies remaining  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  better,  by  way  of 
explaining  the  contract  of  insurance,  than  state,  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as  possible,  what  are  the  losses 
against  which  the  merchant  and  ship  owner  are  not  protected  by  an  insurance  eft'ected  in  this  country. 

1.  Acts  of  our  own  Government.  —  All  losses  arising  from  the  acts  of  our  own  government.  Thus,  if  an 
embargo  were  laid  on  vessels  about  to  sail  for  a  pavtijulai;.  r^uarter,  and  the  merchant  obliged  to  unload 
his  goods  ;  or  if  his  goods  were  condemned  to  be  destroyed  ir  quarantine;  or  puri)0!iely  destroyed  at  sea 
by  some  of  our  cruisers;  no  part  of  his  loss  would  be  made  good  by  the  insurer.  The  insurer  in  this 
country,  although  liable  for  the  acts  of  foreign  powers,  is  not  liable  for  such  acts  directed  against  the 
property  of  their  own  subjects.  Thus,  if  I'rench  property,  insured  in  this  country,  were  confiscated  by 
the  French  government,  the  owner  would  have  no  remedy  against  his  insurer. 

2.  Breachi's  of  lite  Revenue  Laws.  —  All  losses  arising  from  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  if  the  owner  of  tlie  ship,  by  his  act,  expose  the  goods  of  the  merchant  to  loss,  the  merchant 
so  injured,  although  he  cannot  recover  from  his  insurers,  may  claim  from  him.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that  if  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  by  his  act,  to  which  neither  the  owner  of  the  ship  nor  the  merchant  is  a 
party,  expose  the  ship  and  cargo  to  loss,  the  insurers,  in  such  case,  are  bound  to  make  good  the  loss ;  the 
insurers  being  liable  for  all  damage  arising  from  illegal  acts  of  the  cai)tainand  crew,  su|)posing  the  owner 
of  the  ship  not  to  be  accessary.  The  illegal  acts  of  the  captain  and  crew,  contrary  to  the  instructions  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  are  tern-.ed  "  barratry"  in  the  policy.—  (See  Barratry.) 

3.  Breaches  of  the  Laiv  of  Nations.  —  All  losses  arising  from  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations.  Thus,  if 
any  port  is  declared  by  a  foreign  power  to  be  in  a  .^tate  of  blockade,  and  such  blockade  is  acknowledged 
u\  our  government;  and  if  a  ship,  in  defiance  of  that  iiotilication,  attempt  to  break  the  blockade,  and  is 
taken  in  the  attempt;  the  insurer  is  not  liable  t.)  the  loss.  It  will  often  haijpen,  wlicn  a  jiort  is  under 
blockade,  that  the  profit  is  so  great  upon  goods  introduced  in  defiance  of  the  blockade,  as  to  tempt  ad- 
venturers to  break  it,  and  to  enable  them  to  afford  a  very  high  premium  to  insure  against  the  risk.  But 
as  policies  for  such  an  object  are  not  acknowledged  in  our  courts  of  law,  when  ellected,  they  are  under, 
stood  to  be  policies  of  honour.  The  same  kind  of  policy  is  adopted  by  the  underwriters,  to  protect  foicign 
merchants  who  prefer  insuring  in  this  country  ag.iinst  British  capture. 

1.  t'onsequences  qf  Deviation.  —  AW  losses  sub.seciuent  to  any  deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  policy. 
Thus,  if  a  merchant,  in  a  policy  on  produce  from  the  West  Indies  to  I-ondon,  warrant  the  ship  to  sail  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  ship  sail  after  that  day  and  be  lost,  the  insurer  is  exonerated.  Or,  if 
a  merchant  insure  from  London  to  Lisbon,  and  the  ship  call  at  Havre  and  is  altcrwards  lost,  the  insurer 
is  not  liable.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  liable  to  the  merchant  lor 
any  breach  of  contract  on  his  part,  as  well  as  that  the  insurer  is  liable  for  the  barratry  of  the  master  ;  a 
deviation  on  the  part  of  the  master,  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  and  contrary  to  his  instruo- 
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tions,  being  considered  barratry.     SliouUl  the  owner  of  the  goods  neglect  to  describe  accurately  the  voyage 
for  which  he  wishes  to  bo  insured,  the  loss  would  be  a  consequence  of  his  own  negligence. 

There  is  a  doctrine  connected  with  barratry  wliich  it  will  here  be  proper  to  notice.  A  captain,  owner 
or  part  owner  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sails,  cannot  commit  an  act  of  barratry.  In  other  words,  the  in. 
surers  arc  not,  in  sucli  a  case,  liable  for  an  act  of  his  which  would  otherwise  be  barratrous.  The  equity 
oJ'this  doctrine,  as  far  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  captain  himself,  cannot  be  called  in  question  ;  but 
it  is  Uifticult  to  understand  why  the  merchant  who  ships  goods  on  board  such  a  captain's  vessel  should 
not  be  permitted  to  insure,  among  other  risks,  against  the  cajitain's  illegal  acts.  We  have  heard,  that  a 
clause  has  occasionally  been  introduced  into  policies  to  protect  merchants  against  captain. owners,  and 
we  do  not  suppose  that  our  courts  of  law  would  refuse  to  enforce  such  a  clause.  Indeed,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover any  reason  why  every  party,  saving  the  captain,  should  not  have  the  power  of  insuring  against  the 
consequences  of  illegal  acts  of  the  captain.  We  believe,  tliat  among  the  life  ottices,  which  protect  them, 
selves  from  loss  by  suicide  and  the  hands  of  justice,  there  are  some  which  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of 
those  who  merely  hold  policies  on  the  lives  of  others  as  a  collateral  security.  The  propriety  of  such  a 
distinction  must  strike  every  body. 

5.  Unseaworthiness.  —  All  losses  arising  from  unseaworthiness.  Unseaworthiness  may  be  caused  in 
various  ways,  such  as  want  of  repair,  want  of  stores,  want  of  provisions,  want  of  nautical  instruments, 
insuttioiency  of  hands  to  navigate  the  vessel,  or  inconipetency  of  the  master.  It  might  be  supposed,  at 
first  sight,  that  insurance  affords  a  much  less  perfect  security  than  it  really  does,  seeing  on  how  many 
pleas  it  is  possible  for  the  insurer  to  dispute  his  liability  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  proof  of  un- 
seaworthiness is  thrown  upon  the  defendant,  and  that  the  leaning  of  the  courts  is  almost  always  in  favour 
of  the  insured,  it  will  be  easy  to  suppose  that  no  respectable  insurers  would  ever  plead  unseaworthiness, 
unless  they  could  make  out  a  case  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  and  clearness.  The  degree  of  un. 
easiness  felt  by  merchants  and  ship  owners  at  their  liability  to  be  involved  in  loss  by  cases  of  unseaworthi- 
ness, may  be  guessed  from  the  fact,  that  although  the  Indemnity  Assurance  Company  at  one  time  pre. 
eluded  themselves  from  pleading  unseaworthiness  by  a  special  clause  in  their  policy,  not  only  did  they 
obtain  no  adilitional  premium  in  consequence  thereof,  but  they  did  not  even  obtain  a  preference  over 
other  companies  and  individuals  at  the  same  premiunr.  At  least,  this  fact  must  either  be  admitted  as  a 
proof  of  the  absence  of  uneasiness  on  this  head,  or  of  that  inveteracy  of  habit  which  seems  to  lead  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind  always,  if  possible,  to  continue  undeviatingly  in  those  courses  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  even  where  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  deviation  are  undeniable. 

6.  frotracliuri  ijf  the  Voyage. — All  loss  arising  from  unusual  protraction  of  the  voyage.  Thus,  if  a 
ship  meet  with  an  accident  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  repairs  detain  the  vessel  till  the  close  of  the  season,  when 
the  passage  home  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the  ice  till  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  season,  no  payment  is 
made  to  the  merchant,  in  mitigation  of  his  loss  from  interest  of  money,  loss  of  market  (.if  tlie  market  fa!l), 
or  deterioration  inthe  quality  of  his  goods  (unless  arising  from  actual  sea  damage)  j  nor  to  the  ship  owner, 
in  mitigation  of  his  loss  from  the  extra  wages  and  maintenance  of  his  crew.  In  most  foreign  countries 
the  ship  owner  is  remunerated  by  the  insurers  for  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  his  crew  while  his 
ship  is  detained  in  consequence  of  any  loss  for  the  making  good  of  which  they  are  liable. 

7.  Liability  for  doing  Damage  to  other  I'esse/s. — All  loss  to  which  the  ship  owner  is  liable  when  his  vessel 
does  damage  to  others.  According  to  our  laws,  the  owner  of  every  ship  not  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  that  does 
damage,  by  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew,  to  any  description  of  craft  or  vessel,  is  liable  to  make 
good  the  same  to  the  extent  of  value  of  his  own  ship  and  freight :  for  beyond  this  he  is  not  liable. 
The  common  policy  in  use  amon.?  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  antl  the  companies  does  not  protect  the 
shipowner  from  this  loss.  But  the  clubs  or  associations  before  mentioned  almost  universally  take  this 
risk.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  which  gave  rise  to  their  formation.  But  even  they  limit  their 
liability  to  the  amount  of  the  policy  ;  so  that  if  a  ship  insured  with  them  were  to  run  down  another,  and 
to  sink  herself  in  the  concussion,  the  owner  would  only  receive  the  value  of  his  own  vessel  from  the 
club,  and  still  be  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  other  vessel  .  The  Indemnity  Company,  by  a  clause 
in  their  policy,  make  themselves  liable  for  3-4ths  of  the  loss  which  the  owner  of  the  vessel  insured 
with  them  may  sustain  from  damage  done  by  his  vessel  to  those  of  others.  If  such  a  case  as  the  one 
just  supposed  should  occur  under  their  policy,  the  insured  would  receive  the  value  of  his  own  vessel 
and  3-4ths  of  the  loss  to  be  made  good  by  him  to  the  owner  of  the  other  vessel.  The  policies  of  this 
Company  approach  in  this  respect  the  nearest  of  any  to  perfect  protection  to  the  ship  owner.  But  the 
loss  from  running  down  other  vessels,  although  serious,  nay  sometimes  ruinous,  seldom  occurs;  and 
many  ship  owners  trust  so  confidently  that  it  will  never  fall  upon  them,  that  they  are  as  well  satisfied  to 
be  without  as  with  thisi)rotection. 

8.  Aoerage  Clause.  —  The  next  description  of  loss  of  which  we  shall  treat,  against  which  the  insured 
are  not  protected,  is  described  in  the  following  clause  of  the  policy  : — "  Corn,  hsh,  salt,  seed,  flour,  and 
fruit,  are  warranted  free  from  average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded;  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp, 
flax,  hides,  and  skins,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  5  per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be 
stranded  ;  and  all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  3  i)er 
cent,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded." 

I'he  language  employed  in  this  clause,  being  technical,  requires  explanation,  to  render  it  intelligible 
to  the  general  reader.  Average  is  a  name  applied  to  certain  descriptions  of  loss,  to  which  the  merchant 
and  ship  owner  are  liable.     There  are  two  kinds  of  average,  general  and  particular. 

General  Average  comprehends  all  loss  arising  out  of  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  either  vessel  or 
cargo,  made  by  the  captain  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Thus  if  a  captain  throw  part  of  his  cargo 
overboard,  cut  from  an  anchor  and  cable,  or  cut  away  his  masts,  the  loss  so  sustained,  being  voluntarily 
submiiied  to  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  is  distributed  over  the  value  of  the  whole  ship  and  cargo,  and 
is  (tailed  "  general  average." 

Particular  Average  comprehends  all  loss  occasioned  to  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  which  is  not  of  so 
serious  a  nature  as  to  debar  them  from  reaching  their  port  of  destination,  and  when  the  damage  to  the 
ship  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  render  her  unworthy  of  repair.  Losses  where  the  goods  are  saved,  but 
in  such  a  state  as  to  be  unfit  to  forward  to  their  port  of  destination,  and  where  the  ship  is  rendered 
unfit  to  repair,  are  called  "  partial  or  salvage  loss."  The  leading  di-;tinction  between  particular 
average  and  salvage  loss  is,  that,  in  the  first,  the  property  insured  remains  the  i)ropery  of  the  assured— 
the  damage  sustained,  or  part  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  will  be  hereatlor  explained,  being 
made  good  by  the  insurer ;  and  in  the  second,  the  property  insured  is  aband.med  to  the  insurer,  and 
the  value  insured  claimed  from  him,  he  retaining  the  property  so  abandoned,  or  its  value. 

Particular  Average  an  Gouris. — .\  few  cases  illustrative  of  the  method  of  stating  a  claim  for  particular 
average  will  best  explain  the  nature  of  this  desicription  of  loss,  and  will  :it  the  same  time  show  the 
reader  what  the  practical  distinction  is  between  particular  average  and  salvage  loss. 

The  property  insured  we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  ton  of  hemp,  the  cost  of  which  at  Petersburgh  is 
30/.,  for  which  sum  it  is  insured  from  Petersburgh  to  London,  and  that  the  duty,  freight,  and 
charges  to  which  the  merchant  is  subject  on  landing  at  London  are  10/.  We  shall  likewise  suppose 
that  the  hemp,  on  its  arrival,  is  so  d.amaged  as  not  to  be  worth  more  than  half  wh.at  it  would  have 
fetched  had  it  been  sound.  The  insurer  would  then  be  called  upon  to  make  good  to  the  insured  l.'i/, 
or  50  per  cent  upon  the  sum  insureil.  Hut  it  docs  not  follow  that  this  payment  of  l.W.  would 
indemnify  the  merchant,  or  that  it  would  not  more  than  indemnify  him,  for  the  loss  sustained. 
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Less  duty,  Ixeif^ht,  and  charges 


The  merchant's  loss  by  the  damage  is 


_  ^VTiereas  Ve  receives  from  the  insurer  \3L    Upon  the  prin« 
ciple  of  a  salvage  loss  he  would  receive  ZVi. 


If  the  heir.p  would  have  fetched  hi  a  sound 
state  ... 

Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges 


But  in  its  daniaped  state  is  only  worth 
Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges 


The  merchant's  loss  by  tlie  damage  i 


And  he  receives  from  the  insurer  1.0/.    Upon  the  principle 
of  a  salvage  loss  he  would  receive  25/. 


Whereas  he  only  receives  from  the   insurer  15/.    Upon  the 
principle  of  a  salvage  loss  he  would  also  receive  15/. 

If  the  hemp  would  have  fetched  in  a  sound 
state  -  -  -  -  -    20    0 

Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges  -    10    0 

But  in  its  damaged  state  is  only  worth        -    10    0 
J-ess  duty,  freight,  and  charges  -     10    0 

The  merchant's  loss  by  the  damage  is 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  merchant's  loss  by  the  damage  of  his  goods  varies  with  the  state  of 
the  market.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  in  general  tlie  merchant  will  not  receive  from  the  insurer 
the  whole  amount  of  the  loss  that  he  sustains.  Whenever  his  market  is  a  protitablo  one  (and  that 
it  must  usually  be  so  will  be  obvious  to  every  body),  whenever,  indeed,  his  market  is  not  a  decidedly 
losing  one,  his  policy  does  not  afford  him  a  complete  protection. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  settling  claims  for  particular  average  —  and  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  the  princii)le  acknowledged  in  the  courts  of  law  — 
is,  that  the  insurer's  liability  is  to  be  guided  by  the  amount  upon  which  he  has  received  a  premium 
or  consideration  ;  that  he  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  markets  ;  but  that  the  g7-(iss  market 
price  of  the  smiml,  and  the  gruss  market  price  of  the  damaged  goods,  are  to  be  the  test  by  which 
the  rate  of  damage  upon  the  amount  insured  is  to  be  adjusted ;  the  insurer  being  liable,  besides,  for 
all  the  extra  charges  arising  out  of  the  damage. 

In  the  first  case  stated,  the  merchant's  loss  by  damage  is  25Z.  upon  40/.,  or  62|  per  cent.  ;  in  the 
second,  10/.  upon  10/.  or  100  per  cent. ;  in  the  third,  15/.  upon  20/.,  or  75  per  cent.  It  llie  duty,  freight, 
and  charges  were  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  value  of  the  goods,  the  loss  in  each 
case  would  be  50  per  cent,  upon  the  nctt  price,  as  it  is  50  per  cent  upon  the  gross  price.  As  far  as  the 
duty  is  concerne<l,  government,  upon  many  articleSj  reduces  it  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  the 
%'alue  of  the  goods  ;  and  if  the  freight  were  reduced  in  a  similar  manner,  the  merchant  would  always,  be 
indemnified  for  his  loss  by  the  insurer.  But  the  practice  with  regard  to  freight  in  this  country  admits 
of  no  such  arrangement ;  freight  being  paid  according  to  the  quantity  delivered. 

To  make  the  principle  upon  which  claims  for  particular  average  are  adjusted,  and  its  bearing,  still 
clearer,  we  shall  illustrate  it  by  a  few  more  cases.  Suppose  two  packages  to  be  insured  at  cost  price 
—  acask  of  rice  and  a  cask  of  sug.ir  —  each  weighing  10  cwt.;  the. cost  of  each  at  the  port  of  shipment 
10/.,  the  freight  of  each  lOx.  per  cwt.  at  the  port  of  delivery,  both  articles  free  from  duty,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  market  where  no  more  than  the  cost  price  is  realised ;   assuming  that  both  packages  are 

damaged  50  per  cent the  rice  by  loss  of  quality,  the  sugar  by  loss  of  weight  —  the  statement  will  be  as 

follows  :— 


10  cwt.  of  rice,  had  it  arrived  soimd,  would 
have  produced  -  -  -  -    15    0 

X^s  freight  on  10  cwt.  at  lO*.  per  cwt.  5    0 

But  being  damaged,  did  only  produce  -7  10 

Less  freight  on  10  cwt.  at  IO5.  per  cwt.    5    0 


10  cwt.  of  sugar,    if  sound,  would  have   /..    ». 

produced         -  -  -  -  -    15    0 

Less  freight  on  10  cwt.  at  10*.  per  cwt.    5    0 

The  barrel  being  damaged,  did  only  weigh 
5  cwt.,  and  produce  -  -  -  -      7  10 

Less  freight  on  5  cwt.  at  10*.  per  cwt.    2  10 


Merchant's  loss 


Merchant's  loss 


In  each  case  the  merchant  is  entitled  to  recover  from  his  insurer  5/.,  or  50  per  cent.,  upon  10/.,  the 
«Dm  insured,  which,  although  an  indemnity  to  him  for  his  loss  on  the  sugar,  is  far  from  bt^ing  so 
for  his  loss  upon  the  rice.  If  the  merchant  would  contrive  so  to  shape  his  contract  with  tlie  ship 
owner  for  freight,  as  to  reduce  the  freight  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
damaged  commodity,  he  would  be  completely  protected.  The  ship  owner  might  on  liis  side  protect 
himself  by  Insurance  from  loss  by  reduction  of  quality,  as  he  now  does  from  loss  by  reduction  ot 
quantity.  But  we  have  already  more  than  once  adverted  to  the  difficulty  of  breaking  in  upon  esta- 
blished practices.  The  merchants  go  on  from  year  to  year  complaining  of  the  losses  to  which  they 
are  subject  from  this  awkward  contrivance,  while  no  steps  are  taken  to  improve  it.  To  show  tliat  the 
principle  is  equitable  as  between  the  merchant  and  his  insurer,  we  subjoin  one  more  statement,  where 
the  damage  is  taken  at  100  per  cent. : — 


10   cwt.    of    rice, 
produced 

Less  IVeight  c 


ifsound,    would    have 

-    1.5    0 
n  10  cwt.  at  10».  per  cwt.  5    0 


Being  totally  spoiled,  did  produce  nothing 
The  merchant  being  still  liable  for  the 
freight  ... 

Making  his  loss  . 

He  receives  10/.  only  from  the  Insurer. 


0  cwt.  of 
produced 


gar,  if  sound,  would  have 
Less  freight  on  10  cwt.  at  10*.  per  cwt 


The  barrel  being  washed  out  produces  nothing 
The  merchant  however,  not  being  liable 
to  pay  freight 

His  loss  is  only  *  -         L.IO    O. 

'\V^lich  he  recovers  from  the  insurer. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  each  case  the  insurer  pays  10/., 
or  the  full  sum  upon  wliich  he  receives  the  premium. 

When  whole  cargoes,  or  parcels  of  goods  of  considerable  value,  are  insured,  the  clause  in  the  policy 
which  protects  the  insurer  from  particular  average  under  a  certain  percentage,  is  often  partially  set 
aside.  Thus,  if  a  cargo  of  500  hogsheads  of  sugar,  valued  at  10,000/,,  were  damaged  to  tlic  extent  of 
460/.,  the  merchant,  supposing  the  protecting  clause  to  remain  in  force,  would  recover  nothing  from 
the  insurer,  the  loss  not  amounting  to  5  per  cent  The  additional  written  clause,  by  which  it  is  the 
practice  to  modify  the  printed  clause,  is  as  follows : — "  Particular  average,  payable  upon  each  10  hhds. 
sugar,  10  casks  and  50  bags  coffee,  and  10  bags  cotton,  following  numbers,  and  upon  each  package 
of  manufactured  goods,  chest  of  indigo,  bag  of  wool  or  silk,  the  same  as  if  separately  insured."  Such 
clauses  may  be,  and  are,  introduced  ad  libitum  by  mutual  consent  of  insurer  and  insured,  the  premium 
or  consideration  being  arranged  accordingly. 

The  protecting  clause  is  considered,  on  Hie  other  hand,  by  the  insurers,  cxceetlingly  unsatisfactory  in 
some  respects ;  and  they,  as  occ;ision  requires,  insist  uyon  additional  protection.  Thus,  saltpetre,  hides, 
cocoa,  and  tin  jilates,  are  generally  warranted  free  from  iiarticiilar  average,  unless  the  shij)  be 
stranded;  and  upon  tobacco,  it  is  customary  for  the  insurers  to  make  themselves  liable  only  to  such 
part  of  tha  particular  average  as  exceeds  5  per  cent,  throwing  5  per  cent.,  upon  the  merchant. 
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Particular  Average  on  Freight. — The  clause,  as  far  as  it  affect*  "  freight,"  calls  for  no  particular 
comment  Particular  average  aipon  freight  can  only  arise,  according  to  prevailing  practice,  from 
loss  of  weight ;  and  whenever  the  loss  of  weiglit  amounts  to  3  per  cent,  or  upwards,  the  ship  owner  is 
entitled  to  recover  from  his  insurer.  The  ship  owner,  upon  tlie  arrival  of  the  ship  at  its  port  of  dea. 
tination,  is  entitled  to  hold  the  goods  as  security  until  the  freight  is  paid.  If  the  owner  ot  the  goods 
should  i)rove  insolvent,  and  the  goods  should  be  entirely  spoiled  by  sea  damage  during  the  voyage,  and 
the  ship  owner  thus  lose  his  freight,  lie  has  no  claim  upon  the  insurer;  because,  although  his  collateral 
security  is  destroyed  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  his  right  to  receive  freight  remains  unimpaired,  and  it  is 
against  the  loss  or  impairing  of  this  right  that  the  insurer  protects  him. 

Particular  Average  on  S/ii/Js. — Particular  average  upon  ships  is  a  subject  somewhat  more  beset  with 
difficulties.  There  is  scarcely  a  ship  that  makes  a  voyage  of  any  lengih,  that  does  not  sustain  some 
damage.  The  clause  in  the  jjolicy  warranting  the  ship  free  from  particular  average  under  3  per  cent, 
unless  stranded,  protects  the  insurer  from  the  constant  recurrence  of  petty  claims;  but  in  addition  to 
this,  it  is  the  practice  to  class  the  damage,  that  a  ship  sustains  in  the  prosecution  of  her  voyage,  under 
two  heads:  ordinary  damage,  or  wear  and  tear;  and  extraordinary  damage,  or  particular  average. 
The  splitting  of  sails,  the  breaking  of  anchors  and  cables,  the  upsetting  of  windlasses,  are  losses  that 
come  under  the  first  head.  The  carrying  away  of  meists  and  bulwarks,  damage  to  the  copper  sheathing, 
and  hull,  from  striking  on  rocks,  come  under  the  second. 

When  a  ship  sustains  damage,  if  she  be  on  her  tirst  voyage,  the  whole  expense  of  the  repairs  is  mode 
good  by  the  insurers.  But  if  she  be  not  on  her  first  voyage,  it  is  the  established  custom  that  the  insurer 
pays  no  more  than  'J-Sds  of  the  repairs,  the  owner  of  the  vessel  having,  as  it  is  thought,  an  equivalent 
for  the  l-3d  which  falls  upon  him,  in  the  substitution  of  new  work  for  old.  Where  the  nature  of 
the  damage  is  such  as  to  require  that  the  copper  should  be  stripped  off  the  ship's  bottom,  the  insurer 
pays  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  old  and  the  new  copper  on  the  weight  of  the  old  copjier 
stripped  off;  the  excess  in  weight  of  the  new  over  the  old  copper  is  paid  for  by  the  ship  owner;  and 
the  labour  of  stripping  and  replacing  the  copper  is  paid  for  on  the  principle  already  mentioned.  In  any 
general  rule  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  ship  owner  will  sometimes  gain  and  sometimes  lose 
by  an  accident  As  soon  as  the  ship  owner,  or  his  captain,  learns  that  his  vessel  has  met  with  an 
accident,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  he  summons  regular  surveyors  to  examine  his  vessel  and  re|>ort 
all  defects,  discriminating  between  tliose  defects  that  have  arisen  from  perils  of  the  sea,  and  those  from 
wear  and  tear.  The  first  only  are  made  good  by  the  insurer,  together  with  all  charges,  such  as 
surveyors'  fees,  dock  dues,  &c.,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  undergoing  repair.  It  has  been  already 
observed,  that  when  a  ship  is  obliged,  in  the  progress  of  her  voyage,  to  put  into  port  for  the  jiurpo^e  of 
repair,  although  the  owner  of  the  ship  be  subjected  to  great  expense  for  the  wages  and  maintenance  of 
his  crew  during  the  detention,  he  can  recover  no  part  of  this  expense  from  the  insurer ;  the  doctrine 
being,  that  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  bound  to  navigate  his  vessel,  and  that  the  insurer  does  not 
undertake  to  guarantee  that  the  voy.ige  shall  be  completed  within  any  specific  time.  Such  is  the  doc- 
trine, at  least,  in  this  country,  and  the  practice  is  founded  upon  it ;  but  in  all  other  countries  the  doctrine 
and  practice  are  the  reverse.  For  in  them  allowance  is  made  to  the  ship  owner  for  the  wages  and 
maintenance  of  the  crew  during  the  whole  period  that  the  ship  is  under  repair.  Where  a  vessel 
sustains  damage  and  undergoes  repair  m  the  progress  of  her  voyage,  and  is  subsequently  lost,  the  insurer 
is  liable  both  for  the  particular  average  and  a  total  loss.  Or  the  owner  of  the  ship  may,  if  he  please, 
insure  the  amount  expended  in  repair  ;  and  then,  in  the  event  of  subsequent  loss,  the  insurer  is  liable 
for  the  total  loss  only,  but  in  the  event  of  subsequent  safe  arrival,  the  average  is  augmented  by  the 
charge  of  insurance 

The  operation  of  the  clause  warranting  the  ship  free  from  average  under  3  per  cent,  unless  general, 
or  the  ship  be  stranded,  may  now  be  dearly  seen.  If  a  ship  be  insured  and  valued  at  l(i,OUI(i.,  and  the 
repairs  of  the  vessel  do  not,  alter  all  the  deductions  above  referred  to,  amount  to  3  per  cent,  there  is  no 
claim  upon  the  insurer,  unless  the  vessel  shall  have  been  stranded. — ;See  Average.) 

Stnintting. — The  term  stranded  is  not  well  chosen,  admitting  of  more  than  one  construction  ;  and  the 
clause  of  which  it  fonns  a  part  is  imperfectly  conceived.  And  in  settlements  of  accounts,when  diderencw 
'.rise,  tlie  parties  who  discuss  them  are  more  apt  to  strive  for  that  interjiretition  c  f  tenns  and  clause* 
t'hich  is  favourable  to  their  interests,  than  for  that  which  is  best  adapted  for  general  puqioses.  It  is 
tommonly  understood  that  merely  striking  the  ground  and  coming  off  is  not  a  stranding ;  it  being 
locessary,  in  order  to  fall  within  that  term,  that  the  ship  should  remain  on  the  ground  or  rock,  as  it  may 
ftappen,  and  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  float  her.  Striking  on  an  anchor  and  leaking  dangerously  is 
not  a  stranding.  We  shall  only  adduce  two  illustrations,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  ill  adapted  this 
clause  is  as  a  means  to  an  end. '  Corn  and  other  such  articles  are  warranted  free  from  particular  average, 
unless  the  ship  be  stranded,  because  the  insurers,  considering  these  articles  to  be  peculiarly  su.sceptible 
of  damage,  will  not  consent  to  take  that  risk,  except  on  some  extraordinary  occiision.  A  ship,  laden  with 
corn,  m  ikes  a  very  stormy  passage  from  the  Hidtic  to  London,  and  damages  the  whole  ol  her  c-irya 
Upon  arrival  off  our  coast  she  is  stranded,  but  got  off  without  straining  or  sustaining  any  diunage. 
The  insurer  is  held  to  be  liable  for  the  damage  to  the  corn,  under  the  clause  of  the  policy.  <3n  another 
occasion,  after  a  very  favourable  passage  to  our  coast,  a  ship  strikes  upon  a  shoal,  but  is  not  stranded, 
sustaining,  however,  so  much  damage  that  she  arrives  at  London  with  G  feet  water  in  her  hold,  and 
her  cargo  almost  whollv  spoiled.    The  insurer  is  held  not  to  be  liable  under  the  clause  of  the  policy. 

General  Average. — The  insurer  is  bound  to  make  good  all  general  average  without  exception,  however 
trifling  the  amount  General  average  is  treated  as  though  altogether  unconnected  with  jarticular 
average  ;  and  damage  to  the  goods  not  amounting  to  3  per  cent,  is  not  payable  by  the  insurer,  although 
there  may  be  also  a  general  average,  and  the  general  and  particular  average  together  may  amount  to  more 
than  3  or')  per  cent.  General  average  is  a  charge  which  must  be  paid  by  the  merchant  and  ship  owner, 
even  if  uninsured  ;  although,  when  insured,  he  transfers,  as  it  were,  in  virtue  of  his  insurance,  the  charge 
from  himself  to  his  insurer.  All  the  elements  that  can  by  possibility  enter  into  genera!  average  may  be 
cl.issed  under  four  heads  : — 1.  Sacrifice  of  part  of  the  ship  and  stores  ;  2.  Sacrifice  of  part  of  the  cargo  and 
freight ;  3.  Ilemuneration  of  services  required  for  general  preservation ;  4.  Expense  of  raising  money  to 
replace  what  has  been  sacrificed,  and  to  remunerate  services. 

1.  When  any  part  of  the  ship  is  sacrificed  for  the  general  benefit,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  receive 
(deducting,  of  course,  his  share  of  contribution)  the  amount  of  his  outlay  in  the  replacing  of  such  sacriricc; 
allowance  being  made,  on  the  principle  stated  above,  where  old  works  and  materials  are  replaced  with 
new.  The  deduction  of  l-3d,  however,  docs  not  invariably  apply.  For  instance,  l-6th  only  is  taken 
off  the  price  of  an  iron  cable  that  is  slipped  from  for  the  general  benefit,  because  iron  cables  are 
calculated  to  last  for  a  great  number  of  years  ;  and  no  deduction  is  ever  made  from  the  price  of  anchors. 
The  charge  of  replacing  the  loss  may  amount  to  considerably  more  than  the  value  lost,  computing  the 
value  at  the  place  where  the  ship  was  originally  fitted.  Thus,  the  cost  of  replacing  an  anchor  and  cable 
slipped  from  in  the  Downs,  is  frequently  double  the  value  of  the  anchor  and  cable  at  London.  But 
whatever  the  charge  may  be,  such  charge  forms  the  basis  of  settlement 

i.'.  Sacrifice  of  the  cargo  and  freijiht  takes  place  in  jettison,  or  where  part  of  the  cargo  is  flung  overboard 
to  lighten  the  vessel.  U|>on  arrival  in  port,  after  such  jettison,  the  owner  of  the  goods  jettiMineil  i« 
entitled  to  receive  (deducting  his  share  of  contribution)  what  the  goods  would  have  proiluced  iictt  lo  him, 
sujiposing  them  to  have  arrived  .■it.uiid  ;  and  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  entitled  lo  receive  ideiiuctiiig  his 
share  of  contribution;  the  freight  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  upon  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
goods. 

3.  Kemuneration  of  services  and  other  chcrges.    When  a  ship  loses  her  anchors  and  cables,  very  large 
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vims  are  frenucntly  awarded  to  boatmen  who  venture  off  to  her  with  new  ones  at  the  imminent  hazard 
of  their  hves  A  ship  disabled  at  sea  is  to«  cd  into  port  by  another,  and  remuneration  for  such  service  is 
awarded  according  to  the  value  saved,  the  detention  occasioned,  and  the  loss  sustained.  I  he  ship  ren- 
dering the  service  may  be  laden  with  fish  or  fruit,  that  may  be  totally  spoiled  by  the  detention,  or  may  be 
in  ballast    A  ship  captured  by  the  enemv  may  be  re-captured  by  a  man  of  war  or  armed  merchant  vessel; 


without  discharging,  the  expense  of  discliargiiig  is  general  average  ;  but  the  expense  of  getting  the  ship 
off  after  the  cargo  has  been  taken  out  falls  exclusively  upon  the  ship.  The  warehousing  of  the  cargrj 
and  other  exi)enses  incurred  for  its  preservation,  are  charges  exclusively  upon  the  cargo.  The  expense 
of  reloading  Is  borne  by  the  freight.  When  a  ship  puts  into  port  in  distress,  the  pilotage  inwards  is 
eeneral  average :  the  pilotage  outwards  is  a  charge  upon  the  freight.  1  his  distribution  ot  charges  has 
settled  into  a  tolerably  well  established  practice  ;  and  upon  this  principle  claims  are  settled  at  the  oihces, 

"^4  The  "money  required  to  meet  the  above  charges  is  sometime?  attainable  without  expense.  If  the 
accident  happen  near  home,  and  the  ship  owner  be  respectable,  he  advances  the  money,  and  recovers 
from  the  various  parties  concerned  so  soon  as  the  accounts  can  be  made  up  :  oiHf  the  accident  happen  in 
a  foreign  port,  where  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  well  known,  the  captain's  bill  upon  him  will  sometiines  be 
received  in  payment  of  the  charges  incurred.  But  where  such  facilities  do  not  exist,  the  captain  is  em- 
powered to  pledge  his  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  as  security  to  any  one  he  may  prevail  upon  to  supply  the 
Wes<ary  ft  nds.  This  pledge  is  termed  a  bottomry  bond.  Ky  it  the  captain  admits  the  receii>t  of  the 
money  •  consents  to  the  payment  of  a  premium  ;which  varies  with  the  distanceof  the  port  of  destination, 
the  riik  of  the  voyage,  the  respectabilitv  of  the  owner,  and  the  necessities  of  the  captain)  i  and  assigns  the 
shin  freight,  and  cargo,  as  security  'for  the  repayment  of  the  money  advanced  and  the  stipulated 
Dremium  Should  the  captain  consider  the  bottomry  i)rcmium  demanded  of  him  exorbitant,  or  should 
he  deem  it  preferable  in  other  respects,  he  may  sell  a  portion  of  the  cargo  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such 
money  as  he  may  stand  in  need  of  towards  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage.  ^ 'f  ^-^Pf "-' Vfi,?'^!.rfo  u 
reouisite  funds,  whether  by  commission,  by  bottomry  premium,  or  by  loss  on  the  sale  of  the  cargo,  is 
JZg^  to  those  parties  for  whose  intere'st  the  money  is  required.  Thus,  if  a  ship,  having  struck  upon  a 
rock  puts  into  port  in  distress,  and  is  obliged  to  unload  to  repair ;  supposing  the  particu  ar  average  upon 
the  hip  to  amount  to  500/. ;  the  general  average,  consisting  of  assistance  into  port  and  expense  of  in- 
loading,  aiOA  ;  particular  charges  on  freight,  consisting  of  expense  of  reloading  and  pilotage  ot«ards^ 
10(7.  ;  and  part  cular  charges  on  cargo,  consisting  of  warehouse  rent  and  repair  of  packages,  200A;  and 
the  expense  of  raising  money  should  be  20  per  cent.  ;  -these  sums  would  be  severally  increased  by  this 
addition,  and  would  bo  raised  to  Gi!()/.,  240/.,  120/.,  and  240/.  — (See  Bottomry.)  rm.r.nt 

It  stil  remains  to  be  inquired  in  what  proportion  the  general  average  is  to  be  paid  by  the  different 
owners  of  the  cargo,  and  the  owner  of  ship  and  freight.  Almost  all  general  averages  are  adjusted  at  the 
sMp'sport  of  destination,  and  the  values  of  the  ship  and  cargo  are  taken  at  what  ^^cy  would  produce  m 
their  actual  state  upon  arrival,  and  the  freight  according  to  what  is  actually  j-^^'vable  less  f'^^vages  °f 
the  cautain  and  crew  :  the  general  average  being  distributed  in  proportion  to  these  values.  Should  the 
ca?Ko  be  ."  to"e  her  worthless,  it  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  ;  and  should  the  wages  of  the  crew  exceed 
theCghf  thai  the  freight  is  not  liable  to  contribute.  In  case  of  jettison,  "!«  P^^J^I^X^'^P"  ^u*'.^^ 
been  sacrificed  for  the  general  benefit  receives  indemnity  on  the  same  principle  ;  the  value  to  «hich  he 
is  cntitle.1  being  what  his  property  would  have  produced  nc//,  supposing  it  to  have  been  sold  on  the 
arHval  of  the  vessd-the  same  value  serving  for  the  basis  of  his  proportion  of  contribution      Some  ft^^^ 


noi  exonerate  me  insurer  irom  ins  prioi  nauinii  ,  <>..>.  «.>..u«b--  -•  - '  „f.,,„t„,.tir.<»"»ho  intnrnr 

Ills  agent,  specifically  to  insure  the  money  expended  in  average,  f^or  the  I'"n>ose  °' ^'^''•^'^'"S  ,h^  '  '"^^^^ 
against  any  greater  liability  than  100  per  cent.,  he  is  not  absolutely  obhged  to  do  ^o-  J^^f  'if  .^l^f.f 
funds  are  raised  by  bottomry,  the  party  advancing  them  takes  tne  ship,  f^f^ight,  and  cargo,  a*  -"'-'■urity 
and  charges  a  premium  to  cover  the  risk  of  the  ship's  non  arrival  at  her  port  of  dest  nation.  And  thus, 
on  such  an  occasion,  a  subsequent  total  loss  relieves  the  insurer  from  all  '^''''''^  ^"/'fjf.^^i,.  :_,„     '  :„ 

The  laws  and  customs  bv  which  averages  are  adjusted  vary  in  '>'f  fe'''T^°""'"f  ^  u  .  j^^ '."r^^^^^^ 
this  country  is  only  liable  for  the  averages  adjusted  according  to  our  laws.  The  merchant,  howeer,wli^^^^^ 
goods  arriv-c  at  a  foreign  port,  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  that  port  H^,'^"!^  •'^"/^*'^/ 'Xf^^^ 
able  loser-  paying  general  average  according  to  one  law,  and  receiving  from  his  '"'"'^".^'f"y,'i'"e  «o 
another  And  hi  never  can  be  a  gainer,  bel-ause,  before  he  is  entitled  to  'e'="^",^.«"\h.s  insurer  he 
must  prove  that  he  has  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  ship.  This  is  one  of  he  many  "''^'^^^^  «•";*? '°"  ^'^^ 
mercantile  men  are  exposed,  which  cannot  be  removed  without,  what  it  may  be  hoped  will  graduall)  take 

place,  an  assimilation  of  the  commercial  laws  of  different  countries.  ,„■,.,„,  ^n,i  tbin  nwnpi- 

%W"/^---T^e  policy  of  i.;s.M;ance  is  the  instnimcntund^ 

Claim  indemni: 

taincd  mi 

and  creiv 

the  space 

in  the  ves 

make  a  new  insurance.     Proof  of  ownership,  nniciuii-,  .=  ....  ^^.-o^.v....  i  „-  .  _;„  ,_  -         .  •    ■    -,,n;pipntiv 

claim.     In  general  practice,  no  difficulty  arises  from  this,  because  «he  fact  of  <.«  ncrsh  p  is  sufficienll^ 

notorious.     The  bill  of  lading  is,  in  most  cases,  satisfactory  proof  that  the  cargo  was  on  boaid,  as  well  as 

of  the  amount  of  freight 


does 

shii 

hhd,", 

obliged  to  return  the  pi 

"ro"f.^'/,I^.:;-r^'Lln  an  open  policy,  where  the  value  ^'^t^^d  is  not  equaHo  the  val^^^^ 
the  difference  is  termed  over-insurance.  U  a  merchant  A.,  make  an  ■"^"'".n  ce  for  •'^'  •''*''•  3"  P^^^^^^^ 
without  siK-cifying  any  value,  from  Calcutta  to  London,  the  preniium  bt'>np  «'..  ■^'  '  'e  ^'^"^P  'y^'/„ 
per  cent.,  the  imSunt  of  interest  that  attaches  to  the  [.oluy  is  so  fixed,  '^at  ^e  is  ne  btr  to  gain  nor  lo»e 
by  the  transaction  in  the  event  of  the  vessel's  loss,  supposing  his  "j^."""" 'o  be  suftcienL  fc^  ent itR 
him  to  recover  a  profit,  the  profit  to  be  insured  must  be  stipulated  in  the  policy.     Ihe  expense  ol  m- 
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surancc  upon  100/.  l)cing  31.  5.i.,  it  is  clear  that  every  100/.  insurance  covers  9Ci!.  15s.  original  cost;  that  l< 
to  s.ny,  protects  the  merchant  from  loss  to  that  extent  in  case  ot  the  loss  of  the  vessel.  If,  then,  we  assume 
the  invoice  of  the  goods  shipped  to  be  4<),000  rupees,  or,  at  the  exchange  of  2s.  per  ru|)ee,  4,(XJ0/  the 
interest  att.iching  to  the  policy  is  ascertained  as  follows  :  _  If  9ti/.  I5s.  cost  is  insured  by  lUU/.  insurance 
what  will  4,000/.  cost  be  insured  by  ?  Answer,  4,13.5/.  Under  such  circumstances,  although  a  policy  existi 
for  5,000/.,  the  insured  is  not  able  to  prove  interest  for  more  than  4,135/.  ;  and  consequently,  the  insurer 
being  entitled  to  recover  no  more  than  that  sum  in  case  of  loss,  the  insurer  is  called  upon  to  make  a 
return  of  premium  for  over.insurance  upon  865/. 

Although  we  have  treated  separately  of  returns  for  short  interest  and  over-insurance,  we  should  observe 
that  these  terms  in  practice  are  used  indiscriminately ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  say  that  we  perceive 
much  advantage  in  making  the  distinction,  or  preserving  the  distinctive  appellations. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  property  expected  in  a  vessel  is  not  all  insured  at  one  time  or  in  one 
policy.  But  tins  makes  no  difference  in  the  principle  of  settlement  according  to  our  law;  although 
according  to  the  laws  of  most  other  countries,  the  policies  take  precedence  of  one  another  according  to 
their  dates,  the  whole  short  interest  falling  upon  the  policy  or  policies  last  effected.  The  foreign  law  in 
this  instance,  appears  to  us  the  more  equitable  and  reasonable  of  the  two ;  and  that  our  reason  for  thinking 
80  may  be  intelligible,  and  thus  gain  assent  or  meet  with  refutation,  we  shall  state  a  case  of  short  interest 
upon  a  number  of  policies,  such  as  not  unfrequently  appears.  A  merchant,  A.,  orders  his  correspondent 
at  Calcutta  to  ship  for  his  account  a  quantity  of  sugar,  not  exceeding  1,000  tons,  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
i-'O/.  per  ton.  In  due  time  he  receives  a  letter  from  his  correspondent  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his 
order,  and  expressing  confident  hopes  of  being  able  to  purchase  the  quantity,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  at 
the  limits  prescribed,  and  promising  to  advise  as  he  proceeds.  A.,  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  say  on  the  1st 
of  January,  makes  a  provisional  insurance  for  5,000/.  upon  sugar  valued  at  20/.  per  ton.  Continuing  with- 
out  further  advices,  and  fearing  lest  his  correspondent's  letter  should  have  miscarried,  and  that  he  might 
have  property  afloat  uninsured,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1st  of  March,  and  1st  of  April,  he  efTects  similar 
insurances,  thus  covering  the  whole  1,000  tons.  He  subsequently  receives  advice  that  his  correspondent 
had  not  been  able  to  purchase  more  than  half  the  quantity  ordered,  at  his  limit,  and  he  recovers  from  hi> 
insurers  half  the  premium  upon  each  policy.  Now,  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  might  have 
received  advice  from  his  correspondent,  as  he  expected,  much  sooner.  And  if  he  had  received  advice  in 
the  middle  of  February,  of  the  shipment  of  500  tons,  and  that  the  ship  which  contained  them  was  totally 
lost  in  the  river  Hooghly,  the  insurers  upon  the  two  tirst  policies  would  have  been  liable  for  a  total  loss. 
And  it  appears  to  us  a  defective  arrangement,  by  which  a  party,  who  is  at  one  time  exposed  to  a  total 
loss,  should  at  another  be  compelled  to  return  half  his  premium.  It  is  true  that  the  merchant  may,  if  he 
please,  insert  in  his  policies  a  clause  by  which  the  policies  shall  be  made  to  succeed  one  another;  but  we 
should  say  that  the  law,  in  insurance  cases,  as  in  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  deceased  persons,  ought 
to  be  the  best  general  disposition,  leaving  to  individuals  the  right  of  modificalion  according  to  particular 
circumstances. 

Return  for  Double  Insurance.  —  Besides  returns  for  short  interest  and  over-insurance,  there  are 
returns  for  double  insurance.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  thing.  Double 
insurance  exists  where  the  party,  through  forgetfulness,  makes  an  insurance  upon  his  property  twice 
over;  or  where  the  shippers  and  consignees  of  goods,  when  uncertain  of  one  another's  intentions",  effect 
each  an  insurance  upon  them  ;  or  where  the  captain  of  a  vessel  in  foreign  parts,  fearing  lest  his  advices 
should  not  reach  his  owner,  eflects  an  insurance  upon  it,  and  the  owner  at  the  same  time,  acting  with  equal 
caution,  effects  one  also.  The  observations  already  made  Upon  returns  for  short  interest,  and  upon  the 
difference  between  our  laws  and  those  of  other  countries,  apply  with  equal  force  here. 

We  have  now  gone  over  all  the  principal  topics  connected  with  marine  assurance.  Those  who  peruse 
this  article  with  ordinary  attention  will,  we  hope,  gain  a  tolerably  clear  insight  into  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  business.  But  a  perfectly  familiar  acquaintance  with  it  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who 
are  daily  conversant  with  its  details. 

Dull/  on  Policies  of  Marine  Imurance.  —  Amount  and  Expediency  qf  such  Duty.  —  All  policies  of 
marine  insurance  must  be  on  stamped  paper,  the  duties  on  which  are  as  follows  :  — 

For  every  100/.  insured  on  a  voyage  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  premium  does  not 
exceed  20s.  per  cent,  \s.  Sd. 

Where  the  premium  does  exceed  20s.  per  cent.,  2s.  6d. 

For  every  100/.  insured  to  or  from  any  colonial  or  foreign  port,  where  the  premium  does  not  exceed  1.^. 
per  cent.,  Is.  3d. 

Where  the  premium  does  exceed  15s.  per  cent,  but  does  not  exceed  30s.  per  cent,  2s.  6rf. 

Where  the  premium  exceeds  30s.  per  cent,  5s. 

For  every  100/.  insured  for  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding  S  months,  2s.  6rf.  ;  exceeding  3  months  (no 
ship  can  be  insured  on  one  stamp  for  a  longer  period  than  12  months),  5s. 

This  duty  was  reduced  in  the  year  1833.  It  is  now  about  two  thirds  of  what  it  was  before.  The  reduc- 
tion, so  far  as  it  goes,  must  of  course  be  beneficial.  But  the  tax  is  altogether  wrong  in  principle,  and 
ought  to  be  repelled  altogether.  Its  obvious  tendency  is  to  discourage  the  coasting  trade,  by  imposing  a 
duty  on  goods  carried  by  sea,  from  which  those  carried  by  land  and  canals  are  exempted  ;  and  we  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  this  unjust  preference  costs  more  to  the  public  in  the  greater  carriage  of  goods  sent, 
through  its  means,  by  the  more  expensive  channel  of  inland  conveyance,  than  all  that  portion  of  the  duty 
which  affects  coasting  vessels  produces  to  the  revenue.  But  the  other  portion  of  the  tax,  or  that 
which  affects  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  or  colonial  trade,  is  still  more  objectionable.  It  i« 
immaterial  to  a  merchant  sending  a  ship  to  sea,  whether  he  insure  her  in  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Ham- 
burgh  ;  and  as  policies  executed  in  the  last  two  cities  are  either  wholly  exempted  from  duties,  or  subject 
to  such  only  as  are  merely  nominal,  the  effect  of  the  duty  is  to  transfer  to  the  Continent  a  considerable 
part  of  the  business  of  marine  insurance,  that  would  otherwise  be  transacted  in  London.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  this  duty  operates  to  drive  a  valuable  branch  of  business  from  amongst  us ;  and  even 
though  it  had  no  such  effect,  still  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  a  tax  on  providence,  or  on  the  endeavour  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  property  at  sea,  is  not  one  that  ought  to  exist  in  any  country,  and  least  of  all  in 
so  commercial  a  country  as  England.  Where  the  latitude  given  is  so  great,  doubts  will  ari-se  whether 
one  stamp  be  adequate  to  cover  a  long  voyage.  And  when  dilficulties  are  made  ti  the  settlement  of  s 
loss  on  such  grounds,  they  are  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  assured,  and  by  no  means  creditable 
to  the  character  of  the  underwriter. 

If  the  trifling  revenue  (amounting  in  1832  to  only  210,000/.)  derived  from  these  stamps  cannot  be  spared, 
a  very  small  addition  to  the  import  duties  would  more  than  cover  its  amount,  save  the  expense  of  collec- 
tion, and  relieve  the  mercantile  public  from  the  annoyance  and  loss  above  alluded  to.* 

Form  of  a  Policy  of  Insurance  executed  at  lAoyd's. 

S.  G.         If  THE  Name  of  God,  Amen.     Charles  Brown  and  Co.,  as  well  in  their  own  names  as  for 

and  in  the  name  and  names  of  all  and  every  other  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  same  doth. 

/■jann       '"^^''  '"'  *'^^"  appertain,  in  part  or  in  all,  doth  make  assurance,  and  cause  themselves  and 

sb  oOO.     them  and  every  of  them,  to  be  insured,  lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  from  St  Petersburgh  to  any 

port  or  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  any  kind  of  goods  and  merchandises,  and  alj« 

•  This  very  valuable  article  (on  Marine  Insurance)  has  been,  as  the  reader  will  easily  perceive,  fur. 
lushed  by  a  gentleman  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  principles  and  details  of  the  business. 
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upon  the  body,  tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  munition,  artillery,  boat,  and  other  furniture,  of 
and  in  the  good  sliip  or  vessel  called  the  Swift,  whereof  is  master,  under  God,  for  this  present 
voyage.  Bright,  or  whoever  else  shall  go  for  master  in  the  said  ship,  or  by  whatsoever  other 
name  or  names  the  said  ship,  or  the  master  thereof,  is  or  shall  be  named  or  called  ;  beginning 
the  adventure  upon  the  said  goods  and  merchandises  from  the  loading  thereof  on  board  the 
said  ship 

upon  the  said  ship,  &c. 
Stamp  and  so  shall  continue  and  endure  during  her  abode  there,  upon 

£"•  the  said  ship,  &c.     And  further,  until  the  said  ship,  with  all  her  ordnance,  tackle,  apparel, 

&c.  and  goods  and  merchandises  whatsoever,  shall  be  arrived  at  her  final  port  of  discharge  (as 
above),  upon  the  said  ship,  &c.,  until  she  hath  moored  at  anchor  twenty-four  hours  in  good 
safety  ;  and  upon  the  goods  and  merchandises,  until  the  same  be  there  discharged  and  safely 
landed.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  ship,  &c.  in  this  voyage,  to  proceed  and  sail  to, 
and  touch  and  stay  at  any  ports  or  places  whatsoever,  without  prejudice  to  this  insurance. 
The  said  ship,  &c.  goods  and  merchandises,  kc.  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  assured,  by 
agreement  between  the  assured  and  assurers  in  this  policy,  are  and  shall  be  valued  at  eight 
hundred  pounds,  being  on  the  captain's  one  fourth  share  of  said  ship,  said  one  fourth  share 
valued  at  that  sum.  Touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we  the  assurers  are  contented 
to  bear,  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  voyage  :  they  are  of  the  seas,  men-of-war,  fire,  enemies, 
pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  countermart,  surprisals,  takings  at  sea, 
arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes  and  people,  of  what  nation,  condi- 
tion, or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses, 
and  misfortunes,  that  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  said  poods 
and  merchandises  and  ship,  &c.  or  any  part  thereof;  offences  against  the  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  excepted.  And,  in  case  of  any  loss  or  misfor- 
tune, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  assured,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assignees,  to  sue,  labour, 
and  travel  for,  in,  and  about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  said  goods  .-^nd 
merchandises  and  ship,  &c.  or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  insurance  ;  to  the 
charges  whereof  we  tlie  assurers  will  contribute,  each  one  according  to  the  rate  and  quantity 
of  his  sum  herein  assured.  And  it  is  agreed  by  us,  the  insurers,  that  this  writing,  or  policy 
of  assurance,  shall  be  of  as  much  force  and  effect,  as  the  surest  writing  or  policy  of  assurance, 
heretofore  made  in  Lombard  Street,  or  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  or  elsewhere  in  London. 
And  so  we  the  assurers  are  contented,  and  do  hereby  promise  and  bind  ourselves,  each  one 
for  his  own  part,  our  heirs,  executors,  and  goods,  to  the  assured,  their  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  for  the  true  performance  of  the  premises,  confessing  ourselves  paid  the 
consideration  due  unto  us  for  this  assurance  by  the  assured,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  five 
guineas  per  cent.,  to  return  one  pound  per  cent,  if  the  voyage  end  on  the  eatc  coast  of 
England. 

In  Witness  whereof,  we,  the  assurers',  have  subscribed  our  names  and  sums  assured  in 
London, 

N.B.  —  Corn,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seeds,  are  warranted  free  from  average,  unless 
general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded.  —  Sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins,  are  warranted 
free  from  average  under  five  pounds  per  cent. ;  and  all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight, 
are  warranted  free  from  average  under  three  pounds  per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be 
stranded. 

^£"500.    Joseph  White,  Five  hundred  pounds.    1st  of  Sept.  1833. 

£?i<X).    Thomas  Black  by  George  Green,  Three  hundred  pounds.   1st  of  Sept.  1833. 


Policy  by  the  Indemnity  Mutual  Marine  Assurance  Company. 
Established  1824. 


~mrZZZ     Whereas  William  Grey  hath  represented  to  us  whose  hands  and  seals  are  hereunto  sub. 

^5,000.  scribed  and  affixed,  and  who  are  two  of  the  directors  of  the  I.nde.m.nitv  Mimi.M.  Marine 
_    Assurance  Co.vipanv,  that  he  is  interested  in,  or  duly  authorised  as  owner,  agent,  or 

~'~~"^~~  otherwise,  to  make  the  assurance  hereinafter  mentioned  and  described,  with  the  In- 
demnity Mutual  Marine  Assurance  Company,  and  hath  covenanted  or  otherwise 
obliged  himself  to  pay  forthwith  for  the  use  of  the  said  Company,  at  the  office  of  the  sidd 
Company,  the  sum  of  sixty-two  pounds  ten  shillings  as  a  premium  or  consideration,  at  and 
after  the  rate  of  twenty-five  shillings  per  cent,  for  such  assurance.  Now  this  Policy  of 
Assurance  witnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  of  the  said  sum  of 
sixty-two  pounds  ten  shilhngs.  We  do,  for  ourselves  and  each  of  us,  covenant  and  agree 
with  the  said  William  Grey,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  that  the  capital 
stock  and  funds  of  the  said  Company  shall,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment of  the  said  Company,  and  the  resolutions  entered  into  at  two  extraordniary  general 
courts  of  the  said  Company  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August,  and  the  twentieth 
day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  be  subject  and  luibie  to 
pay  and  make  good,  and  shall  be  applied  to  pay  and  make  good  all  such  losses  and  damages 
hereinafter  expressed  as  may  happen  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  policy,  and  may  attach 
to  this  policy  in  respect  of  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  hereby  assured,  which  ii- 
surance  is  hereby  declared  to  be  upon 


Stamp 
^6.  5s. 


/\  /250.  2:j0hhds.  of  sugar  valued  at  20/.  each,'average  payable  upon  each  lOlihds. 
/C  /  following  landing  numbers,  the  same  as  if  separately  insured,  laden  or  to  be  laden 
\y  on  board  the  ship  or  vessel  called  the  Nelly,  whereof  Turner  is  at  present  m:  ster,  or 
whoever  shall  go  for  master  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  from  Grenada 
to  London,  including  the  risk  of  craft  to  and  from  the  vessel,  warranted  to  sail  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  August,  1831.  And  We  do  covenant  and  agree,  that  the  assurance  aforesaid 
shall  commence  upon  the  said  ship,  at  and  from  Grenada,  and  until  she  hath  moored  at 
anchor  twenty-four  hours  in  good  safety;  and  upon  the  freight  pnd  goods  or  merchandise 
on  board  thereof  from  the  loading  of  the  said  goods  or  merchandise  on  board  the  said  ship 
or  vessel  at  London,  and  until  the  said  goods  or  merchandise  be  discharged  am?  safely 
landed  at  •     ■A'^"  "^"^  ''  *''■'"  ^"^  lawful  tor  ihe  said  ship 

or  vessel  to  proceed  and  sail  to,  and  touch,  and  stay  at  any  ports  or  places  whatsoever,  in 
the  course  of  her  said  voyage,  for  all  necessary  purposes,  without  jirejudice  to  this  as- 
surance And  touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  the  capital  stock  and  funds  of 
the  said  Company  are  made  liable  unto,  or  are  intended  to  be  made  liable  unto,  by  this 
assurance,  they  are,  of  the  seas,  men-of-war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jetti- 
sons,  letters  of  mart  and  countermart,  surprisals,  takings  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and 
detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people,  of  what  nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever  ; 
barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  misfortunes,  that 
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haro  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  aforesaid  subject  matter  of  Ihii 
assurance,  or  any  part  thereof.  And  in  case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune,  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
the  assured,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns,  to  sue,  lal)our,  and  travel  for,  in,  and  aliout 
the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  aforesaid  subject  matter  of  this  assurance,  or 
any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  assurance,  the  charges  whereof  the  capital  stock 
anil  funds  of  the  said  Company  shall  bear  in  proportion  to  the  sum  hereby  assured.  And 
it  is  declared  and  agreed,  that  corn,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed,  shall  be  and  are  war- 
ranted  free  from  average  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded  ;  and  that  sugar,  tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins,  shall  be  and  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  five  pounds 
per  centum  ;  that  all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  shall  be  and  are  warrantcil 
free  from  average  under  three  pounds  per  centum,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded. 
Provider  nevertheless,  that  the  capital  stock  and  funds  of  the  said  Company  shall  alone 
be  liable,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of  settlement  and  the  resolutions  above, 
mentioned,;  to  answer  and  make  good  all  claims  and  demands  whatsoever,  under  or  by 
virtue  of  this  policy  ;  and  that  no  proprietor  of  the  said  Company,  his  or  her  heirs,  exccu. 
tors,  or  administrators,  shall  be  in  anywise  subject  or  liable  to  any  claims  or  demands,  nor 
be  in  anywise  charged  by  reason  of  this  policy  beyond  the  amount  of  his  or  her  share  or 
shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Company,  it  being  one  of  the  original  or  fundamental 
principles  of  the  said  Company,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  proprietors  shall, 
in  all  cases,  be  limited  to  their  respective  shares  in  the  said  capital  stock. 

In  Witness  whereof,  We  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  in  London,  the  tenth 
day  of  January,  1834. 

Sealed  and  delivered  7  A.  B.  (l.  s.) 

in  the  presence  of  J  C.  D.  (l.  s.) 

E.  F. 

III.  Insurance  (Fire). 

Insurance  against  fire  is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  by  which  the  insurer,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
premium  received  by  him,  either  in  a  gross  sum  or  by  annual  payments,  undertakes  to  indemnity  the 
insured  against  all  loss  or  damage  ho  may  sustain  in  his  houses  or  other  buildings,  stock,  goods,  and 
merchandise,  by  fire,  during  a  specified  period. 

Insurances  against  fire  are  hardly  ever  made  by  individu.als,  but  almost  always  by  joint  stock  conu 
panics,  of  which  there  are  several  in  all  the  considerable  towns  throughout  the  empire.  Of  these,  the 
Sun,  tUePhccntT,  the  Bn'lis/i,  &c.  insure  at  their  own  risk  and  for  their  own  profit :  but  there  are  others, 
which  are  called  contrilmtion  societies,  in  which  every  person  insured  becomes  a  member  or  proprietor, 
and  participates  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  concern.  The  Hand  in  Hajid,  lY'eshninster,  &c.  are  of  this 
description. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  different  offices  insure  are  contained  in  their  proposals,  which  are  printed 
on  the  back  of  every  policy  ;  and  it  is  in  most  instances  expressly  conditioned,  that  thev  undertake  to  pay 
the  loss,  not  exceeding  the  sum  insured,  "  according  to  t/ic  cract  tenor  of  their  printed  proposals." 

Nothing  can  be  recovered  from  the  insurers,  in  the  event  of  loss,  unless  the  party  insuring  had  an 
interest  or  property  in  the  thing  insured  at  the  time  when  the  insurance  was  eBi?cted,  and  when  the 
loss  happened.  It  often  occurs  that  no  one  ofliice  will  insure  to  the  full  amount  required  by  an  individual 
who  has  a  large  property ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  party,  to  cover  his  whole  interest,  is  obliged  to  insure 
at  different  offices.  But,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frauds  that  might  be  practised  by  insuring  the  full  value 
in  various  offices,  there  is,  in  the  proposals  issued  by  all  the  companies,  an  article  which  declares,  that 
persons  insuring  must  give  notice  of  any  other  insurance  made  elsewhere  upon  the  same  houses  or  goods, 
that  the  same  may  bf*  siiecified  and  allowed  by  indorsement  on  the  policy,  in  order  that  each  office  may 
bear  its  rateable  proportion  of  any  loss  that  may  hapiicn  ;  and  unless  such  notice  be  given  of  each  in- 
surance to  the  office  where  another  insurance  is  made  on  the  same  effects,  the  insurance  made  without 
such  notice  will  be  void. 

Any  trustee,  mortgagee,  reversioner,  factor,  or  agent,  has  sufficient  interest  in  the  goods  under  hi« 
custody,  to  effect  a  policy  of  insurance,  provided  the  nature  of  such  property  be  distinctly  specified  at  the 
time  of  executing  such  policy. 

Most  of  the  offices  except  in  their  proposals  against  making  good  any  loss  occasioned  by  "  invasion," 
"  foreign  enemy,"  "  civil  commotions,"  ,tc. ;  and  under  this  condition  the  Sun  Fire  Office  was  exonerated 
from  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the  mob  in  1780. 

One  of  the  principal  conditions  in  the  proposals  has  reference  to  the  proof  of  loss.  The  Sun  Fire  Office 
—  {see  post),  and  most  other  offices,  make  it  a  condition,  that  the  individual  claiming  shall  "  procure  a 
certificate,  under  the  hands  of  the  irrinistcr  and  churchwardens,  and  some  other  respectable  inhabitantc 
of  the  parish  or  place,  not  concerned  or  interested  in  such  loss,  importing  that  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  person  or  ))ersons  insured  or  claiming;  and  do  know,  or 
verily  believe,  that  he,  she,  or  they,  really,  and  by  misfortune,  without  any  fraud  or  evil  practice,  have 
sustained  by  such  fire  the  loss  or  damage,  as  his,  her,  or  their  loss,  to  the  value  therein  mentioned." 
This  condition  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  courts  ;  but  it  has  been  finally  decided, 
that  the  procuring  of  the  certificate  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  pai/ment  of  any  loss,  and  that  its  being 
wronfrful/i/  ri  fused  trill  not  CTcnse  the  trant  of  it. 

7  he  risk  commences  in  general  from  the  signingof  the  policy,  unless  there  be  some  other  time  .specified. 
Policies  of  insurance  may  be  annual,  or  for  a  term  of  years  at  an  annual  premium  ;  and  it  is  usual  for  the 
office,  by  way  of  indulgence,  to  a.\Un\\fiftccn  days  after  each  year  for  the  payment  of  the  premium  for  the 
next  year  in  succession  ;  and  provided  the  premium  be  paid  within  that  time,  the  insured  is  considered 
as  within  the  protection  of  the  office. 

A  policy  of  insurance  is  not  in  its  nature  assignable,  nor  can  it  be  transferred  without  the  express  con- 
sent  of  the  office.  When,  however,  any  person  dies,  his  interest  remains  in  his  executors  or  atlminis- 
trators  respectively,  who  succeed  or  become  entitled  to  the  property,  provided  such  representatives 
respectively  procure  their  right  to  lie  indorsed  on  the  policy. 

(For  further  details,  see  Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  iv. ;  Park  on  Insurance  c.  23.) 

insurances  are  generally  divided  into  common,  hazardous,  and  ilon/ili/  hazardous.  The  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  these  may  be  learned  from  the  subjoined  propo.sals  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office.  The  charge 
for  insuring  jiroperty  of  the  first  description  is  now  usually  Is.  fu/.  per  cent,  the  second  is.  M.,  and  the 
third  4s.  (Vf.  These  charges  are  exclusive  of  the  duty  payable  to  government,  of  \s.  on  the  policy,  and  Ss. 
per  cent,  on  the  sum  in  the  policy. 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  a  policy  of  insurance  on  a  house  valued  at  1,000/.,  and  furniture,  plate,  books,  Ac. 
in  the  same,  x-alued  also  at  1,0(K1/.,  executed  by  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  and  of  the  proposals  indorsed  on  the 
same.    The  latter  correspond  in  most  particulars  with  those  issued  by  the  other  offices. 
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"  Received,  for  the  insurance  of 

the  property  undermentioned, 

from  Xmas  1833,  to  Xmas  1834. 

£  s.    d. 

Policy 

Preniium 

Duty 


.    0    0 

-  1  10 

-  3    0 

0 
0 
0 

£i  10 

0 

SUN  FIRE  OFFICE. 


To  be  paid  annually  at  Xmas. 


Premium 
Duty    - 


£  s.    d. 
-    1  10    0 

-300 

£^  10    0 


550. 

Whereas  A.B.  Esq.  of  Xo. 


Street,  has  paid  the  sum  of  one  pound  ten  shillings  to  the  Society 

of  the  Sun  Fire  Office  in  London,  and  has  agreed  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to  them,  at  their  said  otfice, 
the  sum  of  one  pound  ten  shilUngs  on  the  ^W\  of  December,  1833,  and  the  like  sum  of  one  pound  ten 
shillings  yearly  on  the  25th  day  of  December  during  the  continuance  of  this  policy,  for  insurance  from 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  on  his  now  dwelUng  house  only,  situate  as  aforesaid,  brick,  one  thousand  pounds ; 
household  goods,  wearing  apparel,  printed  books,  and  plate  therein  only,  one  thousand  pounds. 

**  Now,  KNOW  YE,  That,  from  the  date  of  these  presents,  and  so  long  as  the  said  A.B.  shall  duly  pay, 
or  cause  to  be  paid,  the  said  sum  of  one  pound  ten  shillings  at  the  times  and  place  aforesaid;  and  the 
trustees  or  acting  members  of  the  said  Society,  for  the  time  being,  shall  agree  to  accept  the  same;  the 
etock  and  fund  of  the  said  Society  shall  be  subject  and  liable  to  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  all  such  his  damage  and  loss  which  he,  the  said  A.  B.,  shall  suffer  by  fire, 
not  exceeding  upon  each  head  of  insurance,  the  sum  or  sums  above-mentioned,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  no  more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  according  to  the  exact  tenor  of  their  printed  proposals,  endorsed 
on  thi3  policy,  and  of  an  act  of  parliament,  of  the  55th  of  George  the  Third,  for  charging  a  diUy  on  persons 
whose  property  shall  be  insured  against  loss  by  fire.;  In  Witness  whereof,  we  (three  of  the  trustees  or 
acting  members  for  the  said  Society)  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  the  24th  day  of 
December,  1833, 

C.  D.  (l.  s.) 

Signed  and  sealed  (being  stamped  K  F.  (l.  s.) 

according  to  act  of  parUament)  G.  H.  (l.  s.) 

in  the  presence  of  J.  K. 

"  N.  B— The  interest  in  this  policy  maybe  transferred  by  indorsement,  made  and  entered  at  the  office, 
if  the  trustees  or  acting  members  approve  thereof,  but  not  otherwise." 

(indorsement  on  the  policy.) 

SUN    FIRE    OFFICE. 


This  office  insures  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  all  descriptions  of  buildings,  including 
mills  and  manufactories,  and  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
in  the  same  ;  ships  in  harbour,  or  in  dock  ;  craft  on  navigable 
rivers  and  canals,  and  the  goods  laden  on  the  same;  wagons 
travelling  the  roads,  and  their  contents;  and  farming  stock 
of  all  descriptions,  upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions: — 
Common  Insurances. 

1.  Buildings  covered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  metals,  and  built 
on  all  sides  with  brick  or  stone,  or  separated  by  party-walls  of 
brick  or  stone,  and  wherein  no  hazardous  trade  or  manufacture 
is  carried  on,  or  hazardous  goods  depositetl. 

2.  Goods  in  buildings  as  above  described,  such  as  household 

floods,  plate,  jewels  in  private  use,  apparel,  and  printed  books ; 
iquors  in    private  use,  merchandise,  stock  and  utensils  in 
trade,  not  hazardous,  and  farming  stock. 
At  1*.  6rf.  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  certain  exceptions. 

Hazardous  Insurances. 
1.  Buildings  of  timber  or  plaster,  or  not  wholly  separated  by 
part  it  ion -walls  of  brick  or  stone,  or  not  covered  with  slates, 
tiles,  or  metals,  and  thatched  bams  and  out-houses  having  no 
chimney,  nor  adjoining  to  any  building  having  a  chimney  ; 
and  buildings  falling  under  the  description  of  common  insu- 
rance, but  in  which  some  hazardous  trade  or  manufacture  is 
earriwl  on,  such  as  brewers  (without  a  steam-engine),  bread 
and    biscuit    bakers    (not  sea  biscuit  bakers),    bottlers    and 

{■ackers  of  wine,  spirits,  or  beer ;  chemists  (without  a 
aboratory),  inn-holders,  maltsters  (who  make  pale  malt  only), 
oilmen,  soap-boilers,  stable-keepers,  and  certain  others ;  or 'in 
which  hazardous  goods  are  deposited,  as  the  stock  and  uten- 
sils in  the  above  trades  ;  and,  also,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  hemp, 
flax,  rosin,  and  turpentine;  hay,  straw,  and  all  manner  of 
fodder  and  com  unthrashed  ;  apothecaries*  stock,  and  oil;  and 
■wine  and  spirituous  liquors  as  merchandise. 

5i.  Ships  and  craft,  with  their  contents  {lime  barges,  with 
thtir  contents,  alone  excepted). 
At  2*.  6<i.  per  cent  per  annum,  with  certain  exceptions* 

Doubly  Hazartfoiis  Insurances. 

1.  Buildings,— AH  thatched  buildings  having  chimneys,  or 
communicating  with,  or  adjoining  to,  buildings  having  one, 
although  no  hazardous  trade  shall  be  carried  on,  nor  hazardous 
Boods  deposited  therein  :  and  all  hazardous  buildings,  in  which 
hazardous  goods  are  deposited,  or  hazardous  trades  carried  on. 

2.  Goods All    hazardous  goods  deposited  in  hazardous 

buildings,  and  in  thatched  buildings  having  no  chimney,  nor 
adjoining  to  any  building  having  a  chimney. 

3.  Trades— and  their  stock  and  utensils,  such  as  maltsters 
(who  make  brown  malt), 'and  certain    others;    also  china, 

"glass,  and  earthenware,  saltpetre,  and  wagons  with  their 
contents. 

At  4s.  Gd.  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  certain  exceptions. 

Farming  slock  on  any  part  of  a  farm  may  be  insured  under 
general  policies,  without  the  average  clause,  at  Is.  6d.  per 
cent.,  provided  it  be  inspired  to  a  fair  average  value.  I^is 
office  will  not  be  subject  to  any  loss  on  hay  or  corn,  occasioned 
by  its  own  natural  heating,  but  the  loss  of  any  other  property 
in  consequence  of  such  fire  will  be  made  good;  as  will  losses  by 
Are  from  lightning. 

Insurances  may  also  be  made  by  special  agrtement  on  the 
following  risks,  and  on  others  of  a  similar  description,  not  men- 
tioned under  the  2d  and  3d  heads  of  insurance,  viz.  on  nulls 
rf  all  kinds,  and  the  stock  and  utensils  in  them;  also  on 
buildings,  containing  kiln,  steam-engine,  stove,  or  oven,  used 


in  the  process  of  any  manufacture,  and  the  stock  therein ; 
sugar  refiners,  sea  biscuit  bakers,  distillers,  varnish  makers, 
chemists*  laboratories,  theatres,  coach  painters,  colour  manu- 
facturers, vamishers,  musical  instrument  makers,  reliners  of 
saltpetre,  spermaceti,  wax,  and  oil,  barge  and  boat  builders, 
carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  coach  makers,  coopers,  cork 
burners,  tloor-cloth  painters,  japanners,  lampblat  k  makers, 
letter-press  printers,  machine  makers,  melters  of  tallow  and 
of  rough  fat,  candle  makers,  cart-grease  makers,  rope  and  sail 
makers,  ship  chandlers,  hemp  and  fiax  dressers,  oil  leather 
dressers,  medals,  curiosities,  pictures,  prints,  drawings, 
statuary  work,  spinners  of  cotton,  tlax,  lint,  and  wool, 
throughout  all  the  operations  attending  the  manufacturing 
of  these  materials,  from  the  raw  state  into  thread  for  the 
weaver,  and  such  other  risks  as,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the 
trade,  the  narrowness  of  the  situation,  or  other  dangerous 
circumstances,  may  increase  the  hazard  thereof:  all  which 
special  hazards  must  be  inserted  in  the  policy,  to  render  the 
same  valid  and  in  force. 

N.  B.— Gunpowder,  and  buildings  in  which  it  is  made, 
cannot  be  insured  on  any  terms;  neither  does  this  ofEce  insure 
writings  of  any  kind,  books  of  accounts,  ready  money,  bonds« 
bills,  or  any  other  securities  for  money. 

N.  B.— By  an  act  of  the  55th  of  Geo.  3.  a  duty  of  3^.  per 
annum  is  to  be  levied  on  every  100/.  of  property  insured 
against  fire. 

IV.  U Persons  may  insure  for  more  years  than  one,  and  in 

such  cases  there  will  be  a  discount  allowed  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  compound  interest,  on  the  premium  and  duty  for 
every  year  except  the  first. 

CONDITIOKS. 

Art.  I.— Any  person  desirous  of  effecting  insurances  upon 
buildings  or  goods  must  furnish  the  office,  or  ita  agents,  wiUi 
a  particular  description  thereofj  and  of  the  processof  manufac- 
ture carried  on  therein  ;  and  if  there  l>e  any  omission  or  mis- 
representation in  describing  the  building  or  goods,  or  process 
of  manufacture,  whereby  the  same  may  be  charged  at  a 
diflerent  rate  of  premium  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  this 
oHice  will  not  be  responsible  in  case  of  anv  loss  or  damage. 
And  if  any  alteration  be  made  in  the  state  of  the  building!>  or 
gomls,  or  process  of  manufacture,  after  such  insurance  shall 
have  been  effected,  then  the  insured  shall  give  due  notice 
thereof,  m  writing,  to  the  office  or  its  agents,  or  in  default 
of  such  notice,  such  insurance  shall  become  void,  and  no 
benefit  be  derived  therefrom. 

Art.  II All  policies   shall  be  slgne<l  and  sealed  by  three 

or  more  trusttes  or  acting  members ;  and  no  receipts  are  to 
be  taken  for  any  premiums  of  insurance,  but  sucn  as  are 
printed  and  issued  from  the  office,  and  witnessed  by  one  of 
Its  clerks  or  af:ents. 

Art.  III.— Houses,  buildings,  and  goods  in  trust,  and  mer- 
chandise on  commission  (excei»t  ai  aforesaid),  may  be  Insured, 
provided  the  same  are  declared  in  the  jtoUcy  to  be  in  trust  or  on 
commission,  but  not  otherwise. 
peaking  poll 
premium  to  the  next  quarter  da, , 
year  more  at  least,  or  shall  make  a  deposit  for  the  same,  and 
shall,  a-s  long  as  the  managers  agree  to  accept  tlie  same,  make 
all  future  jiaymcnts  annually  at  the  said  omcc,  within  fifteen 
davs  after  the  day  limited  by  their  resi>ective  policies,  upon 
forfeiture  of  the  benefit  theieof. 

Art.  V Any  number  of  bouses  and  out-houses,  and  house- 

hold  goods,  printed  books,  wearing    apparel,    plate,  prints* 
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Jewels  and  trinkets  in  private  nse,  stock  in  trade,  goods  in 
trust,  or  on  commission,  may  be  injured  in  one  i>olicy. 

Alt.  V'l I'ersons  insured    by  this  ortice  ^hall     receive    no 

benefit  from  their  policies,  if  the  same  houM^>,  or  goods,  &c.  are 
insur^'d  in  any  otlier  office,  unless  such  insurance,  and  the 
amount  thereof,  be  first  specified  and  allowed  by  indorsement 
on  the  policy,  in  which  case  this  office  will  pay  its  rateable  pro- 
portion on  any  loss  or  damage- 

Art.  VII When  any  person  dies,  the    policy  and  interest 

therein  shall  continue  to  the  heir,  executor,  or  administrator, 
respectively,  to  whom  the  right  of  the  property  injured  shall 
beloni;,  provided,  before  any  new  payment  be  made,  such  heir, 
exerutor,  or  administrator,  do  procure  his  or  her  right  to  be 
indorsed  on  the  policy  at  the  said  office,  or  the  uremium  to  be 
paid  in  the  name  of  the  said  heir,  exec\itor,  or  administrator. 

Art- VIII.— Persons  changin--*  their  habitations  or  ware- 
houses may  preserve  the  benefit  of  their  policies,  if  the  nature 
and  circumstance  of  such  policy  be  not  altered  ;  but  such 
insurance  will  be  of  no  force  till  such  removal  or  alteration 
is  allowed  at  the  office,  by  indorsement  on  the  policy. 

Art.  IX No  loss  or  damage  will  be  ^aid  on  fire  happening 

by  anv  invasion,  foreign  enemy,  civil  commotion,  or  any 
military  or  usurped  power  whatever. 

Art.  X.  — Persons  insured  sustaining  any  loss  or  damage  by 
fire  are  forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof  at  the  office  :  and,  as 
soon  as  possible  afterwards^  deliver  in  as  particular  an  account 
of  their  loss  or  damage  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of, 
and  make  proof  of  the  same  bv  their  oath  or  affirmation,  accord- 
ing to  the  torm  practised  in  the  said  office,  and  by  thei  r  books  of 
accounts,  or  such  other  proper  vouchers  as  shall  be  reasonably 
required,  and  procure  a  certificate    und£r  the  hauds  of  the 


minister  and  churchwardens,  and  some  other  respectable  ir>- 
h^itants  of  the  parish  and  place,  not  concerned  or  interested 
in  such  toss,  importing  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  person  or  ]ierM3ns  insured  or 
claiming  ;  and  do  know,  or  verily  believe,  that  he,  she,  or  they, 
really,  and  by  misfortune,  without  any  fraud  or  evil  practice, 
have  sustained  by  such  fire  the  loss  or  damafre,  as  his,  her,  or 
their  loss,  to  the  value  therein  mentioned.  And,  till  the  affi* 
davit  and  certificate  of  such  the  insured's  loss  shall  be  made 
and  produced,  the  loss  money  shall  not  be  payable.  And,  if 
there  appear  any  fraud  or  false  swearing,  or  that  the  fire  shall 
have  happened  by  the  procurement,  or  wilful  act,  m^ans,  or 
contrivance  of  the  insured  or  claimants,  he,  she,  or  they  shall 
be  excluded  from  all  benefit  from  their  policies.  And  in  case 
any  difference  shall  arise  between  the  office  and  the  insured, 
touching  any  lo&s  or  damage,  such  difference  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  and  determination  of  arbitrators  indifferently 
chosen,  whose  award  in  writing  shall  be  conclusive  and  bindin({ 
on  all  p.irties. 

N.  B.— I  n  every  case  of  loss  the  Company  reserves  the  right  of 
re  instatement  in  preference  to  the  payment  of  claims,  if  it 
fehoald  judge  the  former  course  to  be  more  expeflient ;  hut 
when  any  loss  is  settletl  and  adjusted,  the  insured  will  receive 
immediate  payment  for  the  same,  without  any  deduction  or 
discount ;  and  will  not  be  liable  to  any  covenants  or  calls  for 
contribution  to  make  good  losses. 

*)f*  To  encourage  the  removal  of  good«,  in  cases  of  fire,  this 
office  will  allow  the  reasonable  charges  attending  the  same, 
and  make  good  the  sufferer's  loss,  whether  destroyed,  lobt,  or 
damaged,  by  such  removal. 

Insurance  of  Mills,  %c. — We  subjoin  for  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  interested  in 
the  insurance  of  mills,  the  following  statements,  put  forth  by  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Assurance  Comi)any, 


CLASSIFICATION    OF   MILLS. 


Class  I Fire  Proof.  Mills  built  entirely  of  stone  or  brick  : 

the  floors  laid  upon  stone  or  brick  arches,  resting  upon  stone, 
brick,  or  iron  pillars,  and  consisting  of  stone  flags,  tiles,  cement, 
or  plaster;  the  frame-work  of  the  windows  and  roof  of  iron, 
the  roof  covered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  metal;  the  staircase  de- 
tached, constructed  of  solid  masonry  or  brick-work,  without 
any  mixture  of  wood  or  timber,  and  having  no  communication 
■with  the  mill  but  at  the  several  landings  ;  the  openings  for 
upright  shafts  or  machinery  (if  any)  to  be  boxed  ofrwith  iron 
or  stone. 

Class  II.— Fir?  Proof.  Mills  of  which  the  construction  is  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  Class  I.  except  that  the  fioors  do  not 
rest  upin  stone  or  brick  arches,  but  consist  of  stone  flags  laid 
upon  iron  beams  and  joists. 

Class  III  — Mills  constructed  as  Classes  I.  and  II.  but  having 
the  stone  floors  resting  upon  timber  beams  and  joists,  and  the 
frame-work  of  the  wiudows  and  roof  of  wood. 


Class  IV.  —  Mills  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  having  one  or 
mote  of  the  upper  floors  constructed  of  stone  flags  laid  upon 
iron  or  wood  beams,  on  which  floors  the  dangerous  i>roces»es 
are  carried  on  ;  the  staircase  of  stone,  and  detaoheil. 

Class  v.— Mills  constructed  of  stone  or  brick;  having  the 
floors,  except  the  ground  floor,  of  wood,  planked  and  jointed 
with  iron ;  the  staircase  of  stone,  being  detached  or  on  the 
outside. 

Class  VI.— Mills  constructed  of  stone  or  brick;  having  the 
floors,  except  the  ground  floor,  of  wood  ;  the  staircase  of  stone, 
being  detached  or  on  the  outside. 

Class  VII Mills  constructed  of  stone  or  brick;  having  the 

stairs  and  floors  of  wood ;  the  stairs  being  open  to  the  building. 

N.B In  all  the  classes  it  is  understood  that  the  mill  does  not 

adjoin  any  other  mill  or  extra-hazardous  building  ;  that  the 
heating  is  by  steam,  and  that  the  boilers;  and  firing  places  are 
in  a  separate  building,  not  endangering  Che  mill. 


Scale  of  Premiums. 


Class  I. 
11. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 

Flax  MUls. 

Cotton  Mills. 

WooUm  MUIs. 

Corn  MilU. 

Oil  Mills. 

Worsted  and 

SUk  Mills. 

'°B-         Stick. 

Build-  „'i'^^!:'-d' Build- i^'ii-^ii 

»"K-         Stock.    1    '"«•     j    Stbck. 

Build- 
inR. 

Machi- 
nery and 
Stock. 

L.   ..    </. 
0     6    0 
0     7    0 
0     8    0 
0     9    0 
0   10     0 
0  11      0 
0    12     0 

Build, 
ing. 

Machi- 
nery and 
Stock. 

Build- 
ing. 

Machi- 
nen-  and 
Stock. 

L.t.    d. 

0     A    0 
0     7     0 
0     9    0 
0    I'i     0 
0   14    0 

0  17    0 

1  0    0 

L.   ».    d.    L.  ,.    d.  L.   I.    ,1.    L.  1.   d.  L.   1.    d.  [L.  t.    d. 
0   10    0     0     5     0    0     9     0    0      .'>    0    0     8    0    U      .TO 
0  12    0  io     7    01  0  1 1     0    0     7    o'  0  10    0    0     4    0 
0  14     0   ,0     9     o;  0  I'i    0     0     9     0;  0  I'2    0    0     5     0 
0  15     0    0   11     Oj  0  14     0    0    11     o!  0  KT    0    0      7    0 
0   17     0     0   13     0;  0   15     0    0    12     01   0   14    0    0     8     0 

0  19    0     0    15    0    0  17     0    0    14     0:   0  16     0    0     9    0 

1  2    U     0   18    ol   1      0     0    0    Ifi     o]    0   IS    0    0   10     0 

L.  t.    d. 
0    4    0 
0    5    0 
0    6     0 
070 
0    8    0 
0    9    0 
0  10     0 

i.  ..    d. 

0    7    0 
0     8    0 
0     9    0 
0   10     0 
Oil     0 
0  12     0 
0  1.';     0 

L.  t.  d. 
0    3    0 
U    3    6 
0    4     0 
0    4     6 
0    5    0 
0     6    0 
u    7    0 

t.   1.   d. 
0    5    0 
0    5    6 
0    6    0 
0    C    6 
0     7    0 
0    7    6 
0    8    6 

Remarks The  premiums  affiled  in  the  aliove  scale  arc  on 

the  suDDOsition  that  3-4ths  of  the  value  of  the  huildinj;  or  stoi  k 
are  given  in  for  insurance.  If  only  half  the  v;ilue  is  (liven 
In,  the  premium  will  be  l-5dmore;  if  onlv  l-4th,  the  premium 
will  he  2-3as  more;  and  so  on.  Buildincs,  machinery,  and 
stock,  may  however  be  insured  for  any  sum  or  sums,  subject 
to  the  average  clause;  or  machinery  and  stock  may  be  insured 
by  rooms.  . 

The  introduction  of  stores  or  fires,  for  heating,  in  lieu  of 
steam,  \>  ill  add  to  classes 

I.  and    1 1,  fi.l.  premium.  |      V.  and  VI.  Is.  GJ.  premium. 

III.  and  IV.  U.  premium.  |  VII.        -        -      2i.  premium. 


When  mills  are  more  than  2  miles  distant  from  any  of  the 
compan>"s,  or  other  public  engine  stations,  or  have  not  enKinei 
helonging  to  them,  reported  in  good  order,  and  jiroperly  served, 
there  must  be  added  to  classes 

1.  and    II.  6rf.  premium.  I     V.  and  \'I.  Is.  M.  premium. 
III.  and  IV.    1».  premium.  I VII.        -        -      2».  premium. 
In  com  mills,  the  working  of  every  additional  pair  of  stone* 
beyond  4,  will  add  6d.  to  the  above  premium*. 

A  kiln  adjoining  and  communicating  for  the  drjlng  of  o«t» 
or  other  grain,  will  add  2s.  to  the  atwve  premiums. 

Wind  corn  mills,  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  havmg  the  roo« 
of  wood,  will  come  under  Class  V'll. 


and 


Amount  of  Property  insured.  —  Duty.  —  Insurance  against  fire,  though  practised  in  France,  Holland, 
uiid  some  other  countries,  is  not  general  any  where  except  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  known  ■'»'"""«" 
us  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  is  now  very  widely  extended.  It  appears  from  the  official  accounts,  t  lai 
the  t'roA.?  duty  received  on  policies  of  insurance  against  fire  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  IxvJ,  amoumo  n 
816,096/.  ;  which,  as  the  dutv  is  as.  per  cent.,  shows  that  the  property  insured  was  valued  at  'he  iinmen'-e 
sum  of  .■.57,.')97,,''>:53/.:  But  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  this  sum,  it  is  still  true  that  most  l'uiw>'iK> 
are  not  insure<l  un  to  their  full  value ;  even  in  towns,  many  are  not  insured  at  all  ;  and  in  the .'""""? 
it  is  far  from  being  customarv  to  insure  farm  buildings  or  barn-yards.  It  is  difficult  to  'n^i>P"'e  '"■!' 
this  can  be  owing  to  anv  thing  other  than  the  exorbitance  of  the  duty.  On  cm'nDn  risks  tne  <"'l" 
no  less  than  '>m  per  cent,  upon  the  premium  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  a  person  pay  to  aH  insuranic  oim<- 
1.5s.  for  insuring  I,0<K)/.  worth  of  property,  he  must  at  the  same  time  pay  a  duty  of  30s.  to  B"* <-''''""YJ,n 
On  hazardous  and  doubly  hazardous  risks,  the  duty  varies  from  about  VM  to  7.5  and  N)  per  ';P"t-  "I"?" 
the  premium.  Such  a  dutv  is  in  the  last  degree  oppressive  and  impolitic.  I  here  cannot,  in  '■'"•  "«;  ""^ 
slightest  doubt  that,  were  it  re<luced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  one  third  its  present  iunount,  the  '>">''"^"  "' 
insurance  would  be  very  much  extended  ;  and  as  it  could  not  be  extended  without  an  increase  ot  se"'"'?' 
and  without  lessening  the  injurious  consequences  arising  from  the  casualties  to  which  Pr"P^'?y.'*„,  '|;J,ii  * 
the  reduction  of  the  dutv  would  be  productive  of  the  best  consequences  in  a  public  point  ot  view  ,  wniic 
the  incre;vse  of  business  would  prevent  the  revenue  from  being  materially  diimnished.  ,„i:»f 

During  hust  session  (18.»\  the  dutv  on  the  insurance  of  farming  stock  was  repealed.  But  "'^  ^f' " 
thence  arising  is  immaterial ;  and  the  increase  is,  besides,  highly  objectionable  in  point  ol  pr'ncipic, 
injismuch  as  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  exempting  farming  stock  from  duty  in  I'/e'erence  to  aiiy 
other  description  of  stock.  A  duty  on  insurance  is  not,  in  itself,  objectionable.  "  e  do  not  « '«"  t*-,  „ 
it  repealed,  but  to  have  it  effectuallv  reduced.  Were  it  fixed  at  ].«.  per  cent,  it  would  hardly  be  teit  a» 
u  burden  i  while  the  revenue  would  sutler  little  or  nothing  from  the  measure. 
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Amount  of  Duty  on  Fire  Insurances  paid  by  the  difTerent  London  Offices,  during  each  of  the  Tea 

Years  ending  with  ISSi 


Offices. 

1823. 

1824- 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

/,. 

L. 

/.. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

Alliance    • 

9,403 

15,014 

16,359 

17,746 

19,095 

19,466 

20,175 

20,715 

20,147 

.Vtas    - 

16,075 

17,3S5 

18,356 

19,222 

20,S98 

19,522 

20.199 

20,700 

21,010 

British    - 

ib.ViO 

17,606 

11,804 

15,274 

15,464 

16,293 

15,812 

15,819 

15,572 

15,644 

41,W9 

43,444 

29,568 

40,680 

43,522 

47,413 

44,822 

44,172 

48,519 

48,507 

tilobe    - 

•iG.au 

26,462 

25,128 

24,117 

26,169 

25,367 

26,566 

26,162 

26,597 

27,198 

(iuardian   - 

21,Ot'2 

24,758 

27,363 

28,370 

29,063 

29,684 

30,595 

31,077 

31,885 

31,528 

Hancl-in-Hand   - 

lld,6S7 

14,159 

12,770 

11,595 

11,704 

11,975 

1 1 ,254 

11,589 

1 1 ,564 

10,960 

Imlicrial     - 

3V,3U2 

32,122 

30,938 

28,965 

2S,.-534 

28,647 

28,510 

27,081 

28,230 

28,234 

London    - 

8,33S 

8,112 

7,244 

7,411 

7,077 

7,262 

7,485 

8,01 9 

8,125 

Palladium    -      - 

1,067 

3,325 

3,810 

4,721 

5,028 

5,378 

1 ,377 

discontin. 

I'hd-nix     - 

64,975J 

62,461 

61,481 

59,991 

60,482 

62,839 

65,649 

68,875 

69,390 

75,076 

. 

14,893 

24,752 

35,273 

46,446 

54,287 

56,081 

59,789 

59,182 

Iti.val  Exchange 

50,018 

47,962 

46,685 

48,106 

3S,034 

49,416 

49,786 

51,891 

54,586 

54,824 

Sun 

1IS!,163 

10'J,653 

108,794 

107,172 

111,521 

114,205 

118,856 

120,619 

124,0.30 

124,127 

Union 

15,307 

16,034 

16,752 

15,665 

15,705 

16,412 

16,285 

15,714 

15,833 

15,315 

AVe-stminster 

14.223 

14,775 

14,356 

1 1,554 

14,359 

14,2GJ 

15,461 

14,777 

15,116 

15,111 

Albion 

Total 

14,7C8 

14,428 

13,349 

13,053 

12,869 

discontin. 

445,167 

459,831 

459,840 

479,086 

492,948 

513,81.8 

529,111 

534,428 

550,562 

554,988 

Amount  of  Duty  on  Fire  Insurance  paid  by  the  different  Country  Offices  in  England,  during  each  of  the 
Five  Years  ending  with  1&>2. 


Offices. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

.1831. 

1832. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

Bath  Sun                       ...                        .                      . 

I,ti20 

1,628 

1,583 

1,542 

1,592 

Berks,  Gloucestershire,  and  Provincial  (discon.) 

2,.39o 

2,477 

2,604 

614 

Jiinningham                      -                  -                  -                    -                - 

6,126 

6,1  SB 

6,593 

7,016 

7,049 

Bristol                    -                        -                        -                     ... 

3,836 

3,903 

3,953 

3,977 

3,751 

Bristol  (Crown)               -                    .... 

1,914 

1 ,8S2 

1,919 

1,866 

1.86'2 

Bristol  (Union*                    -                    -                    -                ... 

2,490 

2,488 

2,560 

2,581 

2,567 

Essex  Economic                  -                   -                                  -                   - 

2,852 

2,925 

3,136 

3,163 

3,061 

Essex  and  Suffolk                   -           -               -               -               -           - 

6,279 

6,444 

6,407 

6,190 

6,504 

Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Country  ((/i»con.)            -            . 

4,671 

4,866 

5,429 

3,383 

Hants,  Sussex,  and  Dorset           -           -                  .               .                - 

2,610 

2,689 

2,792 

2,833 

2.687 

Kent          -            -                   -                  -                  -                  -           - 

9,035 

9,27  9 

10,726 

10,662 

10,650 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire         -            .                  .                   ... 

6,377 

6,728 

6,977 

7,824 

8,068 

Manchester               -                -                      •                   - 

16,178 

16,703 

16,787 

17,350 

17,532 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne        .                   .... 

4,755 

4,918 

5,093 

5,229 

5,126 

New  Norwich  Equitable              -           -                  •                   -           - 

1 ,094 

1 ,330 

1 ,4.30 

Norwich  Equitable                 -                  -                      ... 

3,428 

'3,49'l 

2,316 

2,838 

3,020 

Norwich  Union               -               -                  •                ... 

61,916 

61,i86 

62,385 

68,356 

66,889 

Heading          .               -                      .... 

112 

108 

131 

150 

182 

Salamander               .                 •                  -                  ... 

4,610 

4,800 

4,937 

5,307 

5,324 

Salop               .            •                  .                  -                   ... 
Sheffield               ...                   ... 

2,616 

•2,637 

2,800 

2,811 

2,878 

1,716 

1,801 

1,922 

2,065 

2,067 

Shiekts  (North  and  South)        .                      .               .             -            - 

70.: 

7-13 

727 

719 

737 

Sulfnlk  (East)                    ...                        .                    - 

5,5.30 

5,639 

5,787 

6,277 

6,213 

Sullblk  (West)                        ..... 

5,989 

6,120 

6,332 

6,961 

6,956 

West  of  England              -                    -                   ... 

22,531 

23,858 

25,123 

25,683 

26,601 

Yorkshire               ..... 

Total 

2,947 

3,231 

3,936 

4,734 

5,461 

183,389 

186,763 

194,049 

201,761 

198,212 

The  Hope,  Eagle,  Albion.'Beacon,  British  Commercial,  Palladium,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Southwark, 
Brighton,  Old  Bath,  Gloucestershire,  Canterbury,  Berks,  Gloucester  and  Provincial,  Hertford,  Cam. 
bridge  and  Country,  and  others,  (in  all  22  offices,  chiefly  those  lately  estabUshed,)  have  discontinuej 
their  fire  insurance  business. 

IV.  Insurance  (Life). 

That  part  of  the  business  of  life  insurance  which  consists  of  granting  annuities  Upon  lives,  is  treated 
of  under  Interest  and  Annuities  ;  so  that  we  have  only  to  treat,  in  this  place,  of  the  insurance  of  sums 
payable  at  the  death  of  the  insurers  or  their  nominees. 

Suppose  an  individual  of  a  given  age  wishes  to  insure  100/.  payable  at  his  death,  the  single  premium, 
or  the  series  of  annual  premiums,  he  ought  to  pay  an  office  for  such  insurance,  must  plainly  depend  on 
the  expectation  of  life  of  such  individual,  and  on  the  rate  of  interest  or  nett  profit  which  the  insurers 
may  make  by  investing  the  premiums. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  or  the  expectation  of  life,  it  is  usual  in  estimating  it  to 
have  recourse  to  Tables  framed  from  the  mortality  observed  to  take  place  in  particular  cities  or  districts, 
as  in  Northampton,  Carlisle,  &c.  —  (See  Interest  and  Annuities.)  Hut  though  the  actual  decrement 
and  expectation  of  life  among  an  average  population,  at  every  year  of  their  lives,  were  accurately 
determined,  it  is  doubted  whether  it  would  form  a  fair  basis  for  an  insurance  office  to  proceed  upon.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  insured  lives  are  decidedly  above  the  average ;  (or  insurance  offices 
invariably  profess  to  act  on  the  principle  of  rejecting  bad  lives,  or  of  making  them  pay  a  proportional 
increase  of  premium ;  and  it  may,  besides,  it  is  said,  be  fairly  presumed  that  persons  insuring  their 
lives  are  of  a  superior  class,  and  are  not,  generally  speaking,  eiiKaged  in  those  manual  and  laborious 
occupations  that  are  esteemed  most  injurious  to  health.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  parties 
whose  lives  are  sui>poscd  to  be  bad,  and  the  parties  themselves,  are  most  anxious  they  should  be  insured. 
It  is  also  far  from  being  an  tincomraon  practice,  for  certain  individuals  to  prevail  on  persons  whom  they 
happen  to  know,  or  believe  to  be  bad  lives,  to  insure  ;  and  then  to  get  a  legal  assignment  of  the  policy  in 
their  favour,  on  their  giving  the  "  men  of  straw  "  a  bonus  for  their  share  in  the  fraud.  At  all  events, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  large  numbers  of  such  Uves  arc  perpetually  oHered  for  insurance ;  and 
every  individual  conversant  with  the  business  knows  that,  in  desi>ite  of  all  precautions,  policies  are 
very  frequently  effected  upon  them.  Mr.  Milne,  on  whose  judgment  every  reliance  may  be  placed,  states 
distinctly  that  "  aU  the  caution  and  selection  which  the  offices  in  general  can  exercise,  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  lives  insured  up  to  the  average  goodness  of  the  bulk  of  the  population."  — (/sn<^.  Brtt.  new  cd. 
art.  Annuities.)  Since  the  competition  among  the  different  offices  became  so  very  keen  as  it  has  been  of 
late  vears,  there  are  but  few  lives  so  bad  that  they  will  not  be  taken  by  one  office  or  another;  and  we 
doubt,  were  the  results  of  their  experience  made  public,  whether  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  much 
foundation  for  the  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  insuretl  lives. 

With  respect  to  the  second  condition  in  valuing  an  insurance,  or  the  rate  at  which  the  interest  of 
monev  may  lie  estimated,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  accurate  conclusions.  At  an  average, 
perhaps,  transactions  in  life  insurance  may  extend  over  a  period  of  ,:o  years  from  the  time  when  they  are 
entered  into ;  and  in  such  a  lengthened  term  the  greatest  changes  may  take  place  in  the  rate  of  profit 
and  the  rate  of  interest.  Mr.  Fiiilaison,  of  the  National  Debt  Office,  ajipears  to  think  that  4i  per  cei't. 
may  be  taken  as  the  true  average  rate  in  this  country  ;  and  that  4i  is  a  rate  at  which  no  loss  need  to 
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apprehended— (PffW.  Paper,  No.  2S4.  Sess.  1829.)  But  this  is  not  a  point  on  which  (as  Mr.  Fmlaison 
lecins  to  suppose)  previous  experience  can  be  snfely  depended  upon  in  forming  engagements  for  the 
ftiture ;  and  were  this  the  proper  pLice  for  entering  upon  such  discussions,  we  think  we  could  assigri 
pretty  solid  grounds  for  concluding  that  no  institution,  ijitended  to  last  tor  the  next  half  century,  would 
be  wiirrantetl  in  reckoning  upon  realising  more  than  3  per  cent,  upon  its  investments.  We  should  look 
upon  this  as  the  maxinruni,  and  of  course  could  expect  nothing  but  ruin  to  fall  upon  any  institution 
foundetl  upon  the  h>'pothcsis  of  reaUsing  4j  per  cent,  of  interest  At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  be 
vnderstood  as  laying  anv  undue  stress  upon  this  ojiinion ;  and  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  must  always 
be  more  of  conjecture  tlian  of  certainty  in  such  conclusions. 

Security  being  the  principal  object  to  be  aimed  at  by  every  insurance  office  established  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, they  would  not  act  wisely,  if  they  did  not  calculate  their  premiums  considerably  higher  ttum  may 
appear  necessary  to  those  who  look  only  at  what  hiis  taken  place  during  the  last  JO  or  40  years.  Societies 
contracting  prospective  engagements  that  may  extend  for  half  a  century  or  more,  are  exposed  to  iunu. 
merable  UTiforeseen  contingencies;  and  they  would  be  highly  censurable,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
public  confidence,  were  they  so  to  conduct  their  affairs,  that  they  might  be  liable  to  serious  embarrass- 
ments from  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest,  or  an  increase  of  sickness,  or  any  other  cause.  The  success 
that  has  hitherto  attended  the  Equitable,  and  some  of  the  long-established  offices,  must  not  be  taken  as 
any  criterion  of  what  may  befall  them  and  others  during  the  next  100  years.  Mr.  Morgan,  tiie  Uite  able 
actuary  of  the  Equitable,  in  his  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  institution,  jiubhshed  in  1828, 
has  satisfactorily  shown  that  its  peculiar  prosperity  has  been  in  a  very  great  degree  owing  to  circumstances 
which  cannot  possibly  occur  again.  The  premium,  for  example,  charged  by  the  Society,  so  late  as  1771, 
for  insuring  lUO/.  on  the  life  of  a  person  aged  30,  was  4/.  Is.  o^d.,  whereas  it  is  now  only  2/.  13s.  4rf. ; 
and  there  was  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  premiums  for  the  other  ages.  —  (p.  36.)  But  the  excessive 
magnitude  of  the  premiums  was  not  the  only  extraordinary  source  of  profit  enjoyed  by  this  Society  in 
the  earlier  part  of  its  career.  We  learn  from  the  same  unquestionable  authority,  that  half  the  insurances 
made  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  qf  the  Society's  existence  tvere  abandoned  by  the  insurerSy  in  many 
cases,  after  the  premiums  upon  them  had  been  paid  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  without  any 
valuable  consideration  being  given  for  them  by  the  Society !  —  ;p.  38.)  So  copious  a  source  of  profit  was 
alone  adequate  to  enrich  any  society ;  but  such  things  rarely  occur  now, — peojile  are  become  too  familiar 
with  life  insurance,  and  sales  of  policies  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  to  allow  any  office  to  realise  any 
thing  consitlerable  in  this  way.  Now,  we  ask,  can  any  one  who  takes  these  facts  into  view,  and  coupler 
them  with  the  frugal  and  cautious  management  which  has  hitherto  always  distinguislicd  the  Equitable 
Society,  be  surprised  at  its  success  ?  and  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  appeal  to  its  experience 
in  casting  the  horoscope  of  the  societies  that  ha\e  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  few  years. 
But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  there  are  other  circumstances  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
great  success  of  some  of  the  old  offices.  Since  the  close  of  the  American  war,  a  very  decided  diminution 
has  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  mortality  ;  the  public  tranquillity  has  neither  been  disturbed  by  foreign 
invasion  nor  intestine  commotion  ;  we  have  not  been  once  visited  by  any  epidemic  disorder;  and  the 
investments  in  the  funds,  during  the  war  made  at  from  50  to  60,  may  now  be  realised  at  from  80  to  ;).>. 
We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  circumstances  may  not  be  even  more  advantageous  for  the  insurance 
offices  during  the  next  half  century;  but  we  should  not,  certainly,  think  very  highly  of  the  prudence  of 
those  who  proceeded  to  insure  on  such  an  assumption.  Security,  we  take  leave  again  to  repeat,  is,  in  life 
insurance,  the  paramount  consideration.  It  is,  we  believe,  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  tlie  premiunis 
were  at  one  time  too  high  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  tendency  at  present  be  not  to  sink  them  too  low. 
A  great  relaxation  has  taken  place,  even  in  the  most  respectable  offices,  as  to  the  selection  of  lives. 
And  tlie  advertisements  daily  appearing  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  practices  known  to  be  resorted  to  in 
different  quarters  to  procure  business,  ought  to  make  every  prudent  individual  consider  well  what  he  is 
about  before  he  decides  upon  the  office  with  which  he  is  to  insure.  Attractive  statements,  unless  where 
they  emanate  from  individuals  of  unquestionable  character  and  science,  ought  not  to  go  for  much.  Life 
insurance  is  one  of  the  most  deceptive  of  businesses ;  and  offices  may  for  a  long  time  have  all  the 
appearance  of  prosperity,  which  are,  notwithstanding,  established  on  a  ver)'  insecure  foundation.  It 
a  man  insure  a  house  or  a  ship  with  a  society,  or  an  individual,  of  whose  credit  he  gets  doublful,  he  will 
forthwith  insure  somewhere  else.  But  life  insurance  is  quite  a  different  affair.  The  bargain  is  one  that 
is  not  to  be  finally  concluded  for,  perhaps,  50  years  ;  and  any  inability  on  the  part  of  an  establishment  in 
extensive  business  to  make  good  its  engagements,  would  be  productive  of  a  degree  of  misery  not  easy  to 
be  imagined. 

Life  insurance  companies  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  consists  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies, who  undertake  to  pay  fixed  sums  upon  the  death  of  the  individuals  insuring  with  them ;  the 
profits  made  by  such  companies  being  wholly  divided  among  the  proprietors.  Of  this  class  are  the  Uoyal 
Exchange,  the  Sun,  the  Globe,  &c.  The  second  class  are  also  joint  stock  companies,  with  proprietary 
bodies  ;  but  instead  of  undertaking,  like  the  former,  to  pay  certain  specified  sums  U|X)n  the  death  of  the 
insured,  they  allow  the  latter  to  participate  to  a  certain  extent,  along  w  ith  the  proprietors,  in  the  profits 
made  by  the  business.  The  mode  in  which  this  sort  of  mixed  companies  allot  the  profit  granted  to  the 
insured,  is  not  the  same  in  all ;  and  in  some,  the  principle  on  which  the  allotment  is  made  is  not  disclosed. 
The  Rock,  Alliance,  Guardian,  Atlas,  &c.  belong  to  this  mixed  class.  The  third  species  of  company  is 
that  which  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  mutual  insurance.  In  this  sort  of  company  there  is  no  proprietary 
body  distinct  from  the  insured  ;  the  latter  share  among  themselves  the  whole  profits  of  the  concern,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  management.  The  Equitable  Society,  the  Amicable,  the  Norwich  Life,  &c. 
belong  to  this  class. 

The  advantage  to  a  person  insuring  in  any  one  office  as  compared  with  another,  must  plainly  depend 
on  a  comparison  between  the  premiums  demanded,  the  conditions  of  the  policy,  and,  above  all,  the  security 
which  it  holds  out  It  may  appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  as  if  the  mutual  insurance  companies  would 
be  in  all  respects  the  most  eligible  to  deal  with,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  proprietors  to  draw  away  any 
share  of  tlie  profits  from  the  insured.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  advantage  be  not  more  than 
balanced  by  disadvantages  incident  to  such  establishments.  Every  one  being  a  partner  in  the  concern, 
has  not  only  his  own  life  insured,  but  is  part  insurer  of  the  lives  of  all  the  other  members ;  and  may,  in 
this  capacity,  should  the  affairs  of  the  society  get  into  disorder,  incur  some  very  serious  responsibilities. 
The  management,  too,  of  such  societies,  is  very  apt  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  juiito;  and  to  l>e  conducted 
without  the  greater  number  of  those  interested  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.  There  is,  also,  con- 
siderable difficulty,  in  constituting  such  societies,  in  distinguishing  clearly  between  the  rights  of  old  and 
new  members  :  for,  supposing  a  society  to  be  prosperous,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  those  who  have  belonged 
to  it  while  it  has  accumulated  a  large  fund,  should  object  to  new  entrants  participating  in  this  advantage 
But  the  affairs  of  a  society  conducted  in  this  way,  or  making  distinctions  in  the  rights  of  the  members 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  could  hardly  fail  of  becoming  at  last  exceedingly  complicated  :  nor  is  it, 
indeed,  at  all  improbable  that  theconflictiiig  claims  of  the  parties  in  some  of  the  societies  of  this  sort  now 
in  existence,  may  ultimately  have  to  be  adjuste<l  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

Supposing  the  premiums  demanded  by  the  societies  which  retain  the  whole  profits  to  themselves,  to  be 
fairly  pioportioned  to  the  values  insured,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  advisable  to  insure  in.  The  subsrriljed  capital  of  such  associations  as  the  Royal  Exchange,  Sun, 
Gliibe,  Scottish  Union,  &c.,  and  the  wealth  of  the  partners  (which  is  all  liable,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
chartered  companies,  to  the  claims  of  the  insured),  afford  unquestionable  security,  individuals  dealing 
with  them  know  exactly  what  they  are  alxiut  They  know  the  precise  premiums  they  will  havetopay, 
:  nd  the  exact  amount  of  the  sums  that  will  be  paid  to  their  assignees  in  the  event  of  their  death.    They 
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incur  no  responsibility  of  any  kind  whatever.  For,  unless  some  very  unprecedented  and  unlooked-for 
change  should  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  they  may  reckon  with  certainty  on  the  terms 
of  the  policy  being  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

But,  as  already  observed,  every  thing  depends,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  on  a  comparison  of  the  premium 
wilh  the  advantages  to  be  realised.  And  where  the  premiums  arc  believed,  either  through  carelessness, 
or  intentionally,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  establishment,  to  be  a  little  too  high,  it  may  be 
more  expedient,  perhaps,  to  deal  with  a  mixed  company.  The  subscribed  capital  and  fortunes  of  the  pro- 
prietary body  attbrd  a  guarantee  on  which  the  public  may  depend  in  dealing  with  any  resptctahlc  com- 
pany of  this  sort ;  while,  by  receiving  a  share  of  the  profits,  the  insured  gain  by  the  flourishing  conditioa 
of  the  association,  and  it  is  of  less  consequence  to  them  though  the  premiums  should  be  too  high. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  an  individual  insuring  with  a  mixed  company,  on  condition 
of  his  getting  a  proportion  of  the  profits,  becomes  a  partner  of  such  comyany  ;  and  being  so,  incurs  re- 
sponsibilities. In  dealing  with  such  associations  as  the  Alliance,  the  Kock,  and  a  few  others,  this  respons- 
ibility can  hardly  be  said  to  amount  to  any  thing.  But  there  are  companies  of  this  class  in  the  field,  and 
holding  out  very  tempting  baits  to  the  unwary,  those  insured  in  which  may  iind,  at  some  future  period, 
that  this  responsibility  is  by  no  means  a  light  matter. 

A  highly  respectable  company  of  this  mixed  class,  with  a  large  subscribed  capital,  —  the  Guardian,— 
inserts  in  all  its  policies  the  following  condition,  viz.  —  "That  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  members 
shall,  in  all  cases,  be  limited  to  their  respective  shares."  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  condition  be 
good  in  law  ;  but  if  it  be,  it  materially  affects  the  security  aftbrded  by  the  Company,  whirh  otherwise 
would  justly  claim  a  place  in  the  very  first  class  of  offices.  As  no  one  attempts  to  secure  himself  against 
a  contingency  which  he  is  satisfied  cannot  happen,  the  existence  of  a  condition  of  this  sort  implies  a  doubt, 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietary  body,  of  the  perfect  solidity  of  the  establishment.  Such  a  doubt  may  be, 
and  we  believe  really  is»  very  ill-founded  ;  but  the  public  will,  most  likely,  be  inchned  to  think  that  the 
proprietors  ought  to'know  better  than  any  one  else.  The  Albion  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company  also 
inserts  in  its  policies  a  condition  to  the  same  effect. 

The  allotment  of  i>rofit  to  the  insured  made  by  the  mixed  companies,  is  sometimes  effected  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  premiums,  and  sometimes  by  increasing  the  sum  in  the  policy;  and  individuals  should,  in 
dealing  with  such  societies,  select,  other  things  being  equal,  the  association  with  which  to  insure,  accord- 
ing as  they  wish  to  insure  a  larger  sum,  or  to  get  the  premiums  reduced. 

We  subjoin,  from  Mr.  Babbage's  work  on  hije  /fss^/rflnct'*,  the  following  statement  of  the  terms  of  the 
various  mixed  companies,  as  to  the  division  of  profits  with  the  insured.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
exceedingly  vague.  We  also  subjoin  an  account  of  the  conditions,  in  respect  of  profits,  under  which  new 
entrants  are  admitted  into  the  Equitable. 


Alliance.  —  At  the  periods  of  participation  of  the  Company 
in  the  profits  of  its  concerns,  everj  policy  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  which  shall  have  Daid  5  entire  annual  premiums,  shall, 
if  the  allowance  be  made  in  reduction  of  annual  premium,  be 
entitled  to  sut  h  reduction  from  the  original  charge  as  shall 
then,  and  from  time  to  time,  be  declared  ;  but  if  the  allowance 
be  in  addition  to  the  amount  assured,  that  addition  shall  also 
be  continually  declared  from  time  to  time. 

Persons  assurinc  their  own  lives  have  the  option  of  declaring, 
at  the  time  of  effectini;  the  ai^surance,  whethur  thej-  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  protits  by  an  addition  to  their  pohcy,  or  by  a 
reduction  of  }>remium. 

Atlat Persons  assuring  for  the  whole  term  of  life  for  100/. 

and  upwards,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  will 
be  enutled,  at  the  end  of  every  7th  year,  to  participate  in  the 
surplus  premiums,  to  be  then  ascertained  by  actual  valuation. 

Asyiutn The  directors  have  power  to  divide  such  portion 

of  the  profits  quinquennially  as  may  not  imprudently  check 
the  growth  of  the  funds  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
assured. 

Crorvn Two  thirds  of  such  profits  as  shall  periodically  be 

declared  divisible,  will  be  apportioned  amongst  assurers  for  the 
whole  term  of  life,  and  may  be  applied  to  ihe  reduction  of  the 
future  annual  premiums,  or  to  the  increase  of  the  sum  assured, 
as  may  be  desired. 

Ecommiu- At  present  3-4ths  of  the  savings  and  profits  divided 

amongst  the  assured  entitled  to  participate  therein,  by  additions 
to  tlieir  policies,  proportioned  to  their  respective  contributions, 
and  in  order  to  atlbrd  them  the  immediate  benefit  of  such 
additions,  interest  thereon  applied  annually  in  reduction  of 
their  premiums. 

Equitable.— That  in  case  any  prospective  addition  shall 
hereafter  l>e  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  claims  u]>on  policies  of 
assurance  in  this  Society,  such  order  shall  not  take  eflect  with 
respect  to  any  policy  granted  after  the  31st  of  December,  18lfi, 
until  the  assurances  existing  jn  the  Society  prior  in  number 
and  date  to  such  i)olicy,  and  if  of  the  same  date,  prior  in  the 
number  thereof,  shall  be  reduced  to  5,000  ;  but  as  soon  as  such 
reduction  shall  have  been  ascertained,  in  maimer  hereinafter 
mentioned,  the  said  policy  shall  I*  within  the  etlect  and  ojier- 
ation  of  the  order  for  such  addition,  as  to  the  payments  made 
thereon  subsequent  to  such  ascertained  reduction  :  so  tliat  if 
such  order  should  be  made  to  take  effect  generally  from  the 
1st  of  January,  lH'<iO,  for  the  space  of  10  years  then  next  follow- 
ing,  a  policy  effected  in  the  year  1817,  shall  not  be  within  the 
operation  of  such  order,  until  the  assurances  existing  prior  to 
the  numtKjr  and  date  of  the  policy,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have 
been  reduced  to  5,(KK) ;  but  such  policy  shall  be  within  the 
operation  thereof  from  tlie  timewhen  tlie  reduction  shall  have 
been  ascertained,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentionetl,  as  to  the 
payments  made  thereon  subsequent  to  such  ascertained  reduc- 
tion. And  the  like  as  to  other  cases.  And  this  by-law  shall 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  every  such  order,  and  shall  be  vir- 
tually incoriiorateii  therein,  although  the  same  may  not  be 
thereby  expressly  referred  to. 

That  in  case  any  retros^iective  addition  shall  hereafter  be 
ordered  to  be  made  to  claims  upon  policies  of  assurance  in  this 
Society,  such  order  shall  not  take  effect  with  respect  to  any 
policy 'granted  after  the  31st  of  December,  18l(>,  until  the 
assurances  existing  in  the  Society  prior  in  number  and  date, 
and  if  of  the  same  date,  prior  in'tnc  number  thereof,  shall  be 
reduced  to  5,000  ;  but  when  the  said  reduction  shall  have  l>een 
ascertained  in  manner  herein.iflermcntioned,  such  policy  shall 
l«  within  the  effect  and  operation,  and  entitled  to  the  iMrncfit 
of  nich  order,  with  respect  to  every  pajment  made  tlunreon 
subsequent  to  such  ascertained  reduction';  so  that  if  such  order 


shall  be  made  to  take  effect  generally  as  to  payments  made 
before  the  1st  of  January  ISSiO,  a  policy  effected  in  the  year 
1817  shall  not  be  within  the  effect  and  operation  thereof,  un- 
less the  life  assured  shall  exist,  and  the  payments  continue  t© 
be  made,  until  the  assurances  existing  in  the  Society  prior  to 
the  number  and  date  of  the  policy,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  re* 
duced  to  5,000 ;  but  as  soon  as  such  reduction  shall  have  been 
ascertained,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  such  policy 
shall  be  within  the  effect  and  operation  of  such  order  for  tht 
several  payments  made  thereon  as  aforesaid.  And  the  like  as 
to  other  cases.  And  this  by-law  shall  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  every  such  order,  and  "be  virtually  incorporated  therein, 
although  the  same  may  not  be  thereby  expressly  leferred 
to. 

That  an  inquiry  be  made  on  the  1st  of  April  in  every  year, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  assurances  made  and  ex- 
isting in  the  Society  ;  and  when  it  shall  have  been  ascertained 
by  such  inquiry  that  the  assurances  existing  prior  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1S17,  were,  on  the  3Utof  December  immtMliately 
preceding  such  inquiry,  reduced  below  the  nurat  er  of  5,000, 
the  actuary  do  report  the  same  to  the  court  of  directors,  who 
shall  communicate  such  report  to  the  quarterly  general  court* 
to  be  holden  in  the  June  following  ;  and  that  as  many  of  such 
policies  as  had  been  made  subsequent  to  tlie  31st  of  December, 
1S16,  and  which  were  existing  in  tlie  Society  on  the  31st  of 
December  immediately  preceding  such  inquiry,  be  added, 
according  to  the  priority  in  their  dates  and  numbers,  and  if 
of  the  same  date,  according  to  the  priority  in  their  numbers,  to 
those  above  mentioned,  as  shall  be  suiiicient  to  complete  the 
number  to  5,000  ;  and  that  tbe  persons  holding  the  policies  so 
added  shall  be  considered  thenceforward  as  entitled  to  such 
additions  as  shall  be  thereafter  made  in  respect  of  all  the  pay- 
ments made  subsequent  to  such  ascertained  reduction,  and, 
under  the  same  restrictions,  to  the  same  privileges  of  attending 
at  the  general  courts,  and  of  being  eligible  to  the  office  of 
director. 

That  after  the  vacant  numbers  in  the  assurances  existing  in 
the  Society  on  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  shall  have  been  tilled 
up  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  order,  the  actuary,  on  the  Isi  of 
April  in  every  succeeding  year,  do  ascertain  the  vacancies 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year  in  tbe  policies 
constituting  the  5,0t)0  mentioned  in  the '5th  resolution,  and 
report  the  same  to  the  court  of  directors*  who  shall  commu- 
nicate such  report  to  the  quarterly  general  court  in  the  month 
of  June  following;  and  that  as  many  policies  shall  be  added, 
according  to  the  priority  of  their  dates  and  numbers,  and  if  of 
the  same  date,  according  to  the  priority  in  itheir  tiumber»,  a« 
shall  be  sufficient  to  compltte  the  number  to  5,000;  and  that 
the  persons  holding  those  policies  shall  thenceforward  be  con- 
sidered as  entitled  tosuch  additions  as  shall  be  thereafter  made 
in  n^spect  of  all  payments  made  subse<iuent  to  the  51st  of  the 
l)receding  December,  and,  under  the  same  restrictions,  to  the 
same  privilege  of  attending  the  general  courts,  and  being 
eliu'ible  to  tbe  office  of  director. 

Trovided  that  nothing  hereby  ordered  shall  be  construed  to 
authorise  an  addition  to  the  sum  assured  by  any  policy,  upon 
which  policy  the  number  of  payments  required  in  that  respect 
by  the  present  by-laws  of  the  Society  shall  not  have  been 
made. 

^.  /?,  — Those  by-laws  require  that  6  annual  pa>-ments  at 
the  least  shall  have  been  made  before  any  addition  to  a  claim 
[ran  take  place ;  and  when  such  payments  shall  have  been 
made,  the  i>arty  will  be  qualified  to  be  received,  in  his  turn, 
into  tlie  number  of  persons  entitlctl  to  addiUons  as  aforesaid. 

European.  —  Tbe  profits  derlvetl  by  this  Company  are  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  several  i^ersons  connected  w  ith  the  esta- 


•  This  work  of  Mr.  Babbage  contains  a  good  deal  of  useful  information,  intermixed,  however,  with 
not  a  few  errors  and  mis-statements.  It  was  most  ably  reviewed  in  an  article  in  the  yOth  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 
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Whhroent,  according  to  the  contingency  or  certainty  of  their 

Life  insurers  derive  an  immediate  benefit  by  the  re;Uiction 
of  the  premiums  generally  taken,  with  the  »rosj>ect  of  a  Uberal 
addition  to  cheir  policies,  or  a  further  reauction  of  the  pre- 
mium, in  lU  y 


ardinn.  —  Persons  assured  for  the  who'e  term  of  life 
be  entitled  at  the  end  of  every  7  year>  to  v^^'ticipate  in 
profits  of  the   Company,  after 


dedu 


1,  for  the  guaranty  of  the  capital,  as  the  directors  may 
think  reasonable ;  the  extent  of  which  is,  however,  limited  by 
the  deed  of  ^^ettlement. 

The  share  of  the  profits  to  be  so  allowed  to  the  insured,  may 
either  be  added  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  policies,  or 
the  value  thereof  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  premiums 
hereafter  to  be  payable  on  such  policies,  provided  such  option 
be  declared  in  writing  within  3  calendar  months  next  after  the 
dividend  shall  have  been  declared  ;  but  if  such  option  be  not 
declared,  such  share  of  profits  will  be  added  to  tli 
poll 


ffope Every  person  effecting  a  policy  of  ; 


?  at  this 


office,  is  entitl«i  to  a  participation  in  the  profits  equally  u  ith  '       Vnion.—  Those  who  assure  with  this  Company  will  partici- 
the  proprietors  of  the  Company,  after  a  moderate  deduction  for      pate  with  the  proprietors  in  the  profits  of  the  establishment. 


Palladium.  —  A  general  inTCStication  of  the  affairs  of  th« 
Society  is  to  lake  pl'ice  every  7tn  year,  when  4-5ths  of  tlie 
declared  profit  of  the  life  department  will  be  appropriate!  bv 
way  of  bonus  or  addition,  to  be  placed  lo  the  credit  nf  ilie 
policies  then  in  force  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  ui>on  the  most 
equitable  principles  of  division. 

Rock. — That  the  said  bonus  shall  be  short  of  the  actual 
surplus  profits  at  the  time  ot"  making  the  same,  bv  the  sum  of 
5,000/.  at  least. 

That  the  bonus  so  declared  shall  be  divided  into  3  equsU 
parts. 

That  one  of  the  said  parts  shall  be  added  to  and  consolidated 
with  the  subscription  capital  stock.  (This  is  the  proprietors, 
fund.) 

That  the  remaining  2-3ds  be  allotted  to  the  policies  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  deed- 

That  the  buin  to  which  any  person  assured  by  the  Company 
may  become  entitled  under  any  such  distribution,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Company  without  interest,  at  the  time  when  ihtf 
sum  assured  by  the  policy  shall  become  payable,  and  not 
before. 

Union.  —  Those  who  assure  with  this  Compan 


the  guaranty-  and  the  expenses  of  managemi 

Imperial Upon  eveiy  policy  effected  for  the  whole  term  of 

life,  the  assured  will  participate  in  the  profit*  of  the  Company, 
by  having  periodical  additions  made  to  the  sums  insured  to  the 
amount  of  z-od  parts  of  such  clear  gains  and  prolits. 

lyiw  Life.  —  At  stated  periods,  the  surplus  of  the  fund  arising 
from  the  premiums  of  a.ssurance,  and  their  accumulation  be- 
yond what  may  be  thought  necessary-  to  answer  the  expe*  ted 
claims  upon  the  Society,  will  be  ascertained  ;  and  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  savings  as  may  be  deemefl  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the  Institution,  will  be  divided  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  assured  in  the  following  manner :— l-5th 
will  be  transferred  to  the  proprietors'  guaranty  fund  ;  and  re- 
Tersionar>'  sums,  equivalent  to  the  remaining  4-oths,  will  be 
added  to' the  poHcies  of  those  who  shall  have  been  3  years 
assured  for  the  whole  term  of  life. 

London  L^fe  Asseciatien.  —  The  distinguishing  principle  of 
this  Society  is,  that  the  "benefits  resulting  from  its  transactions 
shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  members  during  life,  so  as  to  render 
life  assurance' as  easy  to  the  assured,  as  a  due  r^ard  to  security 
will  admit. 

Medical  find  Oerical.  —  Persons  assured  for  the  whole  term 
of  life  will  be  entitled  to  share  with  the  original  proprietors 
the  general  profits  of  the  business,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  respective  assurances. 

NornncJt  Union.  —  The  whole  of  the  surplus  premiums  is 
added  at  stated  periods  to  th-  policies  of  the  members,  in  pro-   i 
portion  to  the  sums  thej-  have  respectively  contributed.  | 

In  order  to  hinder  the  growth  of  gambling  transactions  upon  life  insurance,  it  was  judiciously  enacted, 
by  sUt  14  Geo.  3.  c.  48.,  that 


hich  will  be  added  everj-  7  years  to  the  respective  iKtlii 

Unitetl  Empire. —  Persons  effecting  asburances  for  the  who'e 
continuance  of  life  will,  at  the  end  of  the  first  5  years,  and  of 
every  subsequent  5  years,  be  entitled  to  participate  in  whatever 
nett  surplus  profits  it  may  be  declared  by  the  directors  ciqje- 
dient  to  divide. 

Two-fifths  of  the  aforesaid  profits  will  be  dividetl  amongst 
the  said  a.ssured,  in  proportion  to  the  premrums  they  mav  re- 
spectively have  paid,  and  will,  at  their  option,  be  either  at^ded 
to  the  arnount  of  their  policies,  or  applied  in  reduction  of  their 
ftiture  premiums. 

University.  —  .As  it  is  intended  that  the  capital  advanced 
shall  be  rejiaid  to  the  shareholder,  with  a  bonus  of  10<»/.  per 
cent-,  1-lOth  of  the  profitii,  when  ascertained  by  a  valuation 
of  all  existing  risks,  will  everj-  5  years  be  applied  to  form  a 
fund  for  that  purpose. 

The  remaining  9-10:hs  of  the  profits  to  be  divided  between 
the  assured  and  the  sharehold*:r,  in  the  proportion  of  8  parts 
to  the  former  and  1  to  the  latter. 

The  profit  or  bonus  to  the  assured  to  be  given  either  by  a 
diminution  of  the  rate  of  premium,  or  by  an  increase  of  the 
amount  of  policj-,  at  the  option  of  the  partv. 

IVesimi lister.  —  By  a  regulation  taking  effect  from  the  9th  of 
Afay,  lS3*.i,  this  Society  makes  a  positive  addition  of  10  per 
cent.  ever>-  lOih  vear  to  all  sums  insured  on  sing  e  Uves,  for  the 
whole  term  of  life,  by  policies  issued  after  that  date. 


No  insurance  shall  be  made  by  any  person  or  persons,  bodies 
politic  or  corporate,  on  the  life  or  lives  of  any  person  or  per* 
sons,  or  any  other  event  or  events  m  hatsoeverj  where  the  per- 
son or  persons,  for  whose  use  or  benefit,  or  on  whose  account, 
such  policy  or  policies  shall  be  made,  shall  have  no  interest,  or 
by  way  of  gaining  or  wagering ;  and  that  every  insurance  made 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of'this  act,  shail  be 
null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.  — 
Sect.  1. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  make  any  policy  or  policies  on  the 


life  or  lives  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  other  event  or  events, 
without  inserting  in  such  poiicu  or  policies,  the  namt  or  name* 
(\fthe  person  or  persntu  itderested  therein,  orjhr  what  use,  Itcn^t, 
or  on  n'hote  account,  such  policy  it  so  motle  or  uiiderrvroie. —' 
Sect-  2. 

In  all  cases  w  here  the  insured  has  an  interest  in  such  life 
or  lives,  event  or  events,  no  ^eater  sum  shall  be  recovered  or 
received  from  the  insurer  or  msurers,  than  the  amount  or  value 
of  the  interest  of  the  insured  in  such  life  or  lives,  or  other 
event  or  events.  —  Sect.  3. 


A  creditor  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  his  debtor  ;  but  it  was  decided,  in  a  case  which  arose 
out  of  a  policy  on  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  that  if,  after  the  death  of  a  debtor  whose  life  is  insured  by 
a  creditor,  and  before  any  action  is  brought  on  the  policy,  the  debt  be  paid,  no  action  will  lie. 

All  insurance  offices  either  insert  in  their  policies  or  refer  in  them  lo  a  declaration  signed  by  the 
insured,  setting  forth  his  age,  or  the  age  of  the  party  upon  whom  he  is  making  an  insurance  ;  whether  he 
has  or  has  not  had  the  small-pox,  gout,  &c. ;  "  that  he  is  not  afflicted  with  any  disorder  that  tends  to  the 
shortening  of  life ;"  that  this  declaration  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  contract  between  him  and  the  society  ; 
and  that,  if  there  be  any  untrue  averment  in  it,  all  the  monies  paid  to  the  society  upon  account  of  the 
insurance  shall  be  forfeited  to  them.  —  t^ce  Form,  post.) 

The  condition  as  to  the  party  not  being  afflicted  with  any  disorder  that  tends  to  the  shortening  of  life 
is  vague,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  But  it  is  now  settled  that  this  condition  is  suffi- 
ciently complied  with,  if  the  insured  be  in  a  reasonably  good  state  of  licalth  ;  and  though  he  may  he 
afflicted  with  some  disease,  yet,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  disease  does  not  tend  to  shorten  life,  and  was 
not.  In  fact,  the  cause  of  the  party's  death,  ihe  insurer  will  not  be  exonerated  :  "  Such  a  warranty,"  said 
Lord  Mansfield,  "  can  never  mean,  that  a  man  has  not  in  him  the  seeds  of  some  disorder.  We  are  all 
born  with  the  seeds  of  mortality  in  us.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  insured  was  in  a  rcasonabiy 
good  state  qf  health,  and  such  a  life  as  ought  to  be  insured  on  common  terms."  —  (See  Marshall  on  Insur* 
ance,  book  iii. ;  Park  on  Insurance,  c.  2'J.) 

Policiesof  life  insurance  must  be  on  stamped  paper,  the  duty  |  AVb^re  it  shall  amount  to  SOO/.  and  not  to  1,000/.  •  2/, 

being  as  follows :  — viz.                                                                        I                _                  —  l,0(Mt/.  -  3,00<t/.  •  3/. 

I                  —                   —  3,000/.  —  5,000/.  -  4/. 

■\\T>ere  the  sum  in  the  policy  shall  not  amount  lo  500/.    -  II.   I                —                  _  5,000/.  and  upwards  •  5/. 

We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  tlie  Sun  Life  Assurance  and  Equitable 
Societies  transact  business,  and  a  copy  of  one  of  the  policies  of  the  former  upon  the  life  of  a  person  ageii 
30,  insuring  his  own  life  for  1,000/.  The  conditions  of  most  of  the  other  societies  are  similar,  and  maybe 
learned  by  any  one,  on  applying  either  at  the  head  offices  in  town,  or  at  their  agtn;^*  in  the  country. 
The  [iremiuras  demanded  by  the  principal  offices  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  Table. 

Any  premium  nmainint;  unpaid  more  than  I5days after  the 
time  stipulated  in  the  policy,  such  policy  becomes  %oid  ;  but 
the  defaulter  producing  satisfactory  proof  to  the  managen,  of 
the  health  of  the  person  on  whose  life  the  assurance  was  made, 
and  paying  the  said  premium  within  .3  calendar  months, 
together  with  the  additional  sum  of  lOs.  upon  every  100*. 
assured  by  such  ]K)Iicy,  then  such  policy  is  rerived,  and  con- 
tinues in  force. 

ConJitioiu  nf  Assurance  made  hy  Person*  on  their  oren  Lives. 
to  be  void,  if  the  nerson  whose  life  is  assured 
ond  the  limits  of  Europe;  shall  die  upon  the 
steam-boat  in  pasfr- 


Certain  annual  pre:      _     .  ... 

ever  the  end  is  answered  for  which  the  assurance  was  made- 

The  iieison  whose  life  is  proposed  for  assurance,  is  ret^iuired 
to  appear  eitlier  before  the  managers  at  the  office  in  Loudon, 
or  l>efore  an  ai^ent  in  the  country-;  in  default  of  which,  the 
non-appciir.irte  fine  must  be  paid  when  the  a.ssurance  is 
t-HV-ctw! ;  which,  when  the  term  is  I  year,  is  lOj.  for  ever>- 
MHK.  assureil.  When  the  term  exceeds  1  year,  but  does  not 
exceed  7  year^,  it  is  l.j*.  for  every  100/.  And  when  the  term 
exceeds  7  years,  the  fine  is  1  per  cent. 

Hcterence  to  \>e  m;ide  to  2  persons  of  repute,  to  ascertain 
ihe  identity  of  the  person  appearing. 


shall  depart  In. 

seis  (except  in  any  whole -dec  Iced  vessel' 

in^  between  any  one  jiart  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Jtntain  and  ln.-land,  including  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  JeTsey* 
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Aldemeyj  and  Sarfc,  and  any  other  part  thereof;  or  in  passing 
between  any  port  of  the  saiu  United  Kingdom,  and  any  port 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  between  Hamburgh  and  Bordeaux, 
both  inclusive) ;  or  shall  enter  into  or  engage  in  any  military 
or  naval  service  whalfioever,  without  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Societj';  or  shall  die  by  suicide,  duelhntj,  or  the  hands  of 
Justice  ;  or  shall  not  be,  at  the  time  the  assurance  is  made,  in 
good  health. 

Coruiitions  qf  Assurance  made  by  Persons  on  the  Lives  of  others. 
The  party  On  whose  behalf  the  assurance  is  made,  must  be 
Interested  in  the  life  of  the  other  to  the  full  amount  assured 
thereon. 

The  assurance  to  be  void,  if  the  person  whose  life  is  assured 
shall  depart  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe ;  shall  die  upon  the 
seas  (except  in  iiny  whole-decked  vessel  or  steam-boat  in  pass- 
ing between  any  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey-, 
Aldeme)',  and  t>ark,  and  any  other  part  thereof;  or  in  passing 
between  any  port  in  the  said  United  Kingdom,  and  any  port 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  between  Hamburgh  and  Bordeaux, 
both  inclusive) ;  or  shall  enter  into  or  engage  in  any  military 
or  naval  service  whatsoever,  without  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Society  ;  or  shall  not  be,  at  the  time  the  assurance  is  made, 
in  good  health. 

Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  engaged  in  the  army  or 
navy,  or  going  beyond  the  liinlts  of  Europe,  may  be  made  by 
special  agreement- 
All  claims  are  paid  within  3  months  after  certificates 
(according  to  the  required  forms)  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
the  deceased  are  approved  by  the  managers. 

Form  of  a  Proposal  for  Assurance. 
Name,  and  rank  or  profession,  of  the  life  to  be  assured. 
Present  residence. 
Place  of  birth. 
Date  of  birth. 
Age  next  birthday. 
Sum. 


ascertam  the  present  and  ordinary  L 
state  of  health  of  the  person  whose  f 
life  is  proposed  to  be  assured.  J 

Has  he  ever  had  gout  or  asthma,  or  any  fit  or  fits  ? 

Has  he  ever  been  afflicted  with  rupture  ? 

Has  he  ever  exhibited  any  symptom  of  consumption  of  the 
lungs  ? 

Is  he  afflicted  with  any  disorder  tending  to  shorten  life  ? 

Has  he  had  the  small-pox  or  the  cow-pox  ? 

V\'hether  the  person  whose  iife  is  proposed  to  be  assured,  in- 
tends to  a]»pear  at  the  oftice  ? 

In  whose  name  or  behalf  the  policy  is  desired  ? 

Date  of  proposal- 

Annual  notices! 
to  be  sent  to   J 


Form  qf  Declaration  to  be  mnJe  and  signed  bu  c 
Person  making  an  Assurance  mi  his  or  he, 


bom  in  the  parish  of 

in  the  county  of 

on  the  day  of 

and  now  residing  at 


I  the  CO 


,■  of 


beinj^  desirous  of  making  an  assurance  with  the  managers  fof 
the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society,  in  the  sum  of  ^ 
upon  and  for  the  continuance  of  my  own  life,  for  the  term  of 
Do  hereby  declarej  that  my  a^e  does 
not  exceed  years ;  that  I  have  had  the  * 

that  I  have  had  the  gout,  asthma, 

rupture,        nor  any  fit  or  tits,  and  that  I  am  not  afflicted 
with  any  disorder  which  tends  to  the  shortening  of 

life  ;  and  this  declaration  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  contract  be- 
tween me  and  the  Society ;  and  if  any  untrue  averment  is 
contained  in  this  declaration,  in  setting  forth  my  age,  state  of 
health,  profession,  occupation,  oi  circumstancts,  then  all  mo- 
nies winch  shall  have  been  paid  to  the  said  Society,  upon  ac- 
count of  the  assurance  so  made  by  me,  shall  be  forfeited- 
Dated  the  day  of  18     . 

Fomi  rf  Declaration  to  be  made  and  signed  by  or  on  behalf  (if  a 
Person  who  proposes  to  make  tin  Assurance  on  the  Life  of 

I 

now  resident  at 

in  the  county  of  being 

desirous  of  assuring  with  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society^ 
the  sum  of  j^  for  the  terra  of 

on  the  life  of  bom  in  the  parish  of 

in  the  county  of  on  th« 

day  of  in  the  year 

and  now  resident  at  in  the  county  of 

Do  declare,  that  I  have  an  interest  in  the  life  of  the  said 

to  the  full  amoxuit  of  the  said  sum  of 
j£*  ;  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 

belief  the  age  of  the  said  does  not  exceed 

years  ;  that    he  has  had  the  *  that 

he  hiid  the  gout,  asthma,  rupture, 

nor  any  fit  or  fits,  and  that  he  is  not  afflicted  with  any 
disorder  tending  to  shorten  life  ;  and  this  declaration  is  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  contract  between  me  and  the  said  Society  ;  and 
if  there  be  any  untrue  averment  therein,  all  monies  which 
shall  have  been  paid  to  the  Society  upon  account  of  the  assur- 
ance made  in  consequence  thereof,  shall  be  forfeited.  Dated 
the  day  of  18    , 


*  Insert  small-pox  ox  cow-poz,  as  the  case  may  require. 


Policy  by  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society  for  1,000/.,  on  tJie  Life  of  A.  B.y  aged  Thirty^  insuring  his  own 

Life. 

No 

SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

This  Policy  of  Assuravce  witnesseth,  that,  whereas  A.  B.  Esq.  of Square,  London,  being 

desirous  of  making  an  assurance  upon  his  own  life,  for  the  whole  duration  thereof,  and  having  subscribed, 
or  caused  to  be  subscribed,  and  delivered  into  this  oftice,  a  declaration  setting  forth  his  ordinary  and 
present  state  of  health,  wherein  it  is  declared  that  the  age  of  the  said  A.  15.  did  not  then  exceed  30  years  ; 
and  having  paid  to  the  managers  for  the  Sun  Lite  Assurance  Society,  at  their  office  in  Cornhill,  in  the 
city  of  London,  the  sum  of  twenty-four  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  eight-pence  sterling,  as  a  consideration 
for  the  assurance  of  the  sum  under-mentioned  for  one  year,  from  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  183-1. 

Now  KNOW  ALL  Men  BY  THESE  PRESENTS,  that  in  case  the  said  assured  shall  happen  to  die  at  any  time 
within  the  term  of  one  year,  as  above  set  forth,  the  stock  and  funds  of  this  Society  shall  be  subject  and 
liable  to  pay  and  make  good  to  the  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  of  the  said  assured,  within  three 
months  after  the  demise  of  the  said  assured  shall  have  been  duly  certified  to  t)ie  managers  aforesaid,  at 
their  said  office,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  hereby  agreed,  that  this  policy  may  continue  in  force  from  year  to  ycrtr,  until  the  expiration  of  the 
term  first  above-mentioned,  provided  that  the  said  assured  shall  dul>  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to  the 
managers,  at  their  said  office,  on  or  before  the  nineteenth  day  of  October  next  ensuing,  the  sum  of 
twenty-four  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  eight-pence  sterling,  and  the  like  sum  annually,  on  or  before  the 
day  aforesaid  ;  which  annual  payments  shall  be  accepted,  at  every  such  period,  as  a  full  consideration  for 
such  assurance. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  agreed,  that  thcassurance  by  this  policy  shall  be  extended  during  peace,  to  the 
risk  of  the  above-named  A.  B.  E.sq.  dying  upon  the  sea  in  any  whole-decked  vessel  or  steam-boat,  in  pass- 
ing between  any  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Hritain  and  Ireland,  incluiling  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  and  any  other  part  thereof;  or  in  i)assing  between  any  port  iu 
the  said  United  Kingdom,  and  any  port  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  between  Hamburgh  and  Bordeaux, 
both  inclusive.       ^^ 

Provided  NEVERTHELESS,  that  should  the  said  assured  depart  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  die  upon 
the  seas  [except  as  above  stated),  or  engage  in  any  military  or  naval  service  whatsoever,  within  the  term 
fur  which  this  policy  is  granted  ;  or  should  the  assurance  have  been  obtained  through  any  misrepresent- 
ation of  the  age,  state  of  health,  or  description  of  the  assured;  or  should  the.'^aid  assured  die  by  duelling, 
suicide,  or  the  hands  of  justice;  then  this  policy,  and  everything  appertaining  thereto,  shall  cease,  be 
void,  and  of  none  effect. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  three  of  the  managers  for  the  said  Society,  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and 
seals,  this  twentieth  day  of  January,  185*. 

C.  D.  (L.  s.) 

Sienedy  sealed,  and  delivered,  E.  F.  (l.  s.) 

oeing  first  duly  stamped.  G.  H,  (l.  s.) 

J.  K. 
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Table  op  Premiums. 
The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  premiums  demanded  by  the  principal  Life  Insurance  Socie* 
ties  for  insuring  lOOi  at  every  different  age  from  15  to  60,  for  the  whole  term  of  life. 


Age. 

Alliance 
and  Sun. 

Amicable. 

British 

Commer- 

cial. 

Crown. 

Eagle. 

European 

.  Guardian. 

«!.JlUUi. 

£cOiiunuc. 

Equiiauie 

Male. 

Female. 

L.     B. 

</. 

£,.   .. 

d. 

L.    ,.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

».   d. 

L.    s.    d. 

L.   a.    d. 

L.    * 

d. 

L 

». 

d. 

L.  ,.   d. 

L.   a.   d. 

15 

1  12 

8 

1   15 

6 

1      7     9 

1    10     0 

15     9 

1   10     8 

1  18     7 

1   18 

9 

. 

1   13     7 

1  16    2 

16 

1  13 

6 

1  16 

6 

1     8     6 

1    11      0 

16     7 

1    11     6 

1  19     8 

1   19 

7 

- 

1    14     5 

1  17    2 

17 

1   14 

3 

1  17 

6 

1     9     3 

1    12     0 

17     6 

1    12     3 

2     0     8 

2     0 

5 

1   15     4 

1  IS    2 

18 

1  15 

J 

1   18 

6 

1  10     1 

1    13     0 

18     3 

1   13     0 

2     1     8 

2     1 

4 

1  16     2 

1  19    2 

19 

1   16 

0 

1   19 

6 

1   10  11 

1    14     0 

19     1 

1   13  10 

2     2     8 

2     2 

3 

> 

1  17     1 
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The  following  offices  require  the  same  premiums  as  the  Equitable ;  viz.  Atlas,  Globe,  Imperial,  Law 
Life,  London  Life  Association  (for  persons  not  members),  Palladium,  Provident,  Rock,  Royal  Exchango, 
Union,  Westminster. 

The  following  are  the  premiums  demanded  by  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society,  for 
insurances  on  joint  lives  and  survivorships. 

Joint  Lives.  —  A  Table  of  Annual  Premiums  payable  during  the  Joint  Continuance  of  Two  Lives,  for 
assuring  One  Hundred  Pounds,  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  either  of  the  Two  shall  drop. 


Arc  next 
Birth- 
day. 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

Annual 
Premium. 

Ape  nest 
Birth, 
day. 

Age  next 
Birthday., 

Annual 
Premium. 

Age  next 
Birth- 
day. 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

Annual 
Premium. 

10 

10 
15 
20 

25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 

£  S.    d. 
2    7    5 
2  11    0 
2  14    6 

2  19    4 

3  5    3 

3  11  11 

4  1     1 

4  11    5 

5  7    2 

6  12    5 
8    6  a 

20 

35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 

£  s.    d. 

3  17    3 

4  6    1 

4  16    1 

5  11     7 

6  16    8 
8  11     1 

35 

45 
50 
55 
60 

£  s.   d. 

5  7    5 

6  1   11 

7  6    5    1 
9     0     6     1 

40 

40 
45 
50 
55 
60 

5    5    8 

5  13  10 

6  7    9 

7  11    8 
9    5    5 

25 

25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 

3    9    6 

3  14  10 

4  0  11 
4    9    6 

4  in    3 

5  14    7 

6  19    7 
8  13  11 

45 

45 
50 
55 
60 

6     1     0 

6  13  11 

7  16  11 
9    9    8 

15 

15 

20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
65 
60 

2  14    5 

2  17    9 

3  2    5 
3    8    3 

3  14    9 

4  3  10 

4  14    0 

5  9    8 

6  14  11 
8     9    6 

30 

30 

40 
45 
50 
55 
60 

3  19  10 

4  5    6 

4  13  10 

5  3    2 
5  18    3 

7  3     1 

8  17    5 

50 

SO 
55 
60 

7  5    6 

8  7    4 

9  18  11 

55 

55 
60 

9    8    2 
10  18  11     1 
1 

20 

20 

3    0  11 
3    5    4 
3  10  11 

60 

60 

12    8  10    . 

1 

25 
30 

35 

35 

40 

4  10    9 
4  18    6 

Survivorship.  —  A  Table  of  Annual  Premiums  payable  during  the  Joint  Continuance  of  Txvo  Lives, 
for  assuring  One  Hundred  Pounds,  to  be  paid  at  the  Decease  of  One  Person,  A.,  provided  another,  B., 
be  then  living. 


Aeeof  v., 
the  Life 
to  he  as- 
:)ured. 

Aee  of  B.,  the 

Life  against 
which  the  As- 

be  made. 

Annual 
Premium. 

Age  of  A., 
the  Life 
to  he  as- 
sured. 

Ace  of  B.,  the 

Life  against 
which  tie  As- 
he made. 

Annual 
Premium. 

Age  of  A., 
the  Life 
to  be  as- 
sured. 

Age  of  B.,  the 

Life  against 
which  the  As- 
surance is  to 
be  made. 

Annua! 
Premium. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

10 

10 

1     3     9 

SO 

10 

2    2    5 

50 

10 

4    7    2 

20 

1     4     7 

20 

2    2     1 

20 

4    7    0 

30 

1     2  10 

30 

1  19  11 

30 

4    3    3 

40 

1     1     6 

40 

1  18     6 

40 

4    1    7 

50 

1     0    0 

SO 

1   15    0 

.00 

3  12    9 

60 

0  IS    5 

60 

1  12    2 

60 

3     1     6 

70 

0  16  11 

70 

1     9  10 

70 

2  114 

80 

0  15    7 

80 

1     7     4 

80 

2    3    2 

20 

10 

1     9  11 

40 

10 

2  19    7 

60 

10 

7     8     6 

20 

1   10     6 

20 

2  19    6 

20 

7    8    5 

30 

1     8  10 

30 

2  15    4 

30 

7    5    3 

40 

1     6    7 

40 

2  12  10 

40 

7    4  11 

SO 

1     4    7 

50 

2    6    2 

50 

6  17    5 

60 

1     2    8 

60 

2    0    6 

60 

6    4    5 

70 

1     0    9 

70 

1  16    3 

70 

5    8    8 

80 

0  19    3 

80 

1  13    6 

80 

4  14    4 

From  the  specimens  of  premiums  in  the  two  preceding  Tables,  the  reader  will  easily  jtidge  of  the  pro- 
portional premiums  for  any  combination  of  two  ages  not  inserted  in  them. 

Instead  of  a  gross  sum  payable  at  the  decease  of  A.  provided  H.  be  then  living,  a  reversionary  annuity 
on  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  B.  after  the  decease  of  A.  may  be  insured  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
premivim  during  the  joint  continuance  of  the  two  lives  ;  which  annual  premium  may  be  learnt  by  appli- 
cation at  the  office. 

Equitable  Assurance  Society,  — The  following  is  the 

Deetaration  required  to  be  mruie  and  signed  in  the  Qfficcy  Irij 
■•-■■-  -  -     •  akeanAaaurat 


being  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Equi- 
table Assurances  on  Lives  and  Survivorships,  eind  intending  to 
make  assurance  In  the  sum  of 

upon  and  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  own  life,  and  having  perused  and  coasiderwl 
that  *  clause  of  the  deed  of  settlement  of  the  said  Society  which 
requires  a  declaration  in  writing  of  the  ajje,  state  of  health,  and 


proposed  . ^  ^ ,  — j  . 

my  ace  docs  not  exceed  ;  that  I  have  had  the 

smalUpox ;  and      u.sitl 

have  bad  the  gout ;  and  (hat  I  am  not  afllicted  witl 

any  disorder  which  tends  to  the  sliorleninj;  of  Ufe;  and  I  d( 
hereby  agree  that  this  declaration  be  the  1     ' 
between  the  said  Society  and  me,  and  that 
nient  is  contained  in  this  declaration,  all 


been  paid  to  the  Society  upon  account  of  tht  

made  in  consequence  thereof,  snail  be  forfeittd.    Dated  thu 
day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  . 

*  The  Clause  vhich  i*  rtferred  to  in  the  Declaration, 
Tfuii  every  person  desirous  of  making  assurance  with  the  So- 
ciety, shall  sign  or  execute  a  declaration  in  writing  (in  the  ))re- 
sence  of  one  credible  witness,  who  shall  attest  the  same),  setting 
forth  the  age,  state  of  health,  profes>ion,  occupation,  and  other 
circumstances  attending  the  person  or  persons  whose  life  or 
lives  shall  be  proposed  to  be  assured ;  which  declaraUon  shall 
hose  life  shall  be  I   be  the  basis  of  the  contract  between  the  said  Society  and  Uie 
irance  with  them  I  in  which  derlar- 
artful,  false,  or  fraudulent  representation  shall  be 
d  the  same  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be  dlscoveredt 
from  thenceforth  the  sums  which  shall  have  been  paid  to  the 
Society  on  account  of  any  assurance  so  fraudulently  obtainetl* 
shall  lie  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  Society  ;  and  all  claims  to  be 
made  on  that  behalf  shall  cease,  determine,  and  be  void,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 


,  of  the 


which  shall 


'14. 
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rorm  of  a  Proposal  to  be  prescntftl  to  a  Weekly  Court  of  Di' 

Name  and  proft?«;^ion  of  the  life  to  be  assured. 

l*Iace  and  date  of  birth. 

Place  of  residence. 

Age.  Sum.  Term. 

By  whom  made. 

To  give  reference  to  two  \  persons  of  good  repute,  vone,  if  pos- 


If  had  tlie  !>tnall-uox. 

a  alHictel  with  the  gout. 

+  P.irtie^  w 
are  requiretl 
the  present  and  j 


^sured. 
tcinated. 
er  ruptured . 


A  Table  of  Annual  Premiums  payable  during  the  Continuance  of  Two  Joint  Lives  for  assuring  One 
Hundred  Pounds,  to  be  paid  when  either  of  the  Lives  shall  drop. 


Age. 

Age. 

£  s. 

d. 

.Age. 

Age. 

.£  s. 

<i. 

Age. 

Age. 

£  s.  d. 

Age. 

Age. 

£  s.   d. 

Age. 

Age. 
45 

.£  s.   d. 
6    7    4 

10 

10 

2  17 

1 

15 

So 

4    3 

1 

20 

67 

9  13    9 

30 

60 

7  15    0 

45 

15 

3    1 

1 

40 

4  10 

4 

25 

2.5 

4    0  10 

6/ 

9  18    1 

.50 

6  17    9 

iiO 

3    5 

7 

45 

4  19 

5 

30 

4    5    0 

35 

3:> 

4  19    0 

.55 

7  110 

25 

3    9 

3 

hi) 

5  11 

3 

'35 

4  10    3 

bi) 

5    5    6 

60 

8    9    6 

30 

3  13 

9 

55 

6    6 

1 

40 

4  17     4 

4.) 

5  18  10 

67 

10  U    1 

'^ 

3  19 

6 

()0 

7    6 

0 

45 

5    6     2 

50 

6    5    0 

.50 

SO 

7    7    8 

40 

4    6 

10 

67 

9    9 

5 

50 

5  17  10 

oo 

6  19    2 

.55 

8    0    3 

45 

4  15 

11 

20 

20 

3  13 

11 

.55 

6  12    6 

60 

7  18     6 

60 

8  18    2 

.50 

5    7 

10 

■25     3  17 

5 

60 

7  12    5 

6/ 

10     1     2 

67 

10  18  10 

5.3 

6    2 

8 

30  '  4    1 

9 

67 

9  15    9 

40 

40 

5  11     9 

55 

.55 

8  12    2 

60 

7    2 

9 

35  '  4    7 

3 

30 

30 

4    8  11 

4j 

5  19    9 

60 

9    9    0 

67 

9    6 

3 

40  ,  4  14 

6 

35 

4  14     1 

50 

6  10    8 

67 

11     8    5 

15 

15 

3    5 

0 

45  ,  5    3 

6 

40 

5    0  11 

55 

7    4    5 

60 

m 

10    4    9 

20 

3    9 

fi 

50  '  5  15 

4 

45 

5     9    6 

60 

8    3    4 

67 

12    2     1 

2.5 

3  13 

1 

55  1  6  10 

2 

50 

6    1     0 

67 

10    5    6 

67 

67 

13  15     8 

30 

3  17 

6 

60  '  7  10 

2 

55 

6  15    5 



An  addition  of  22  per  cent  computed  upon  the  premium,  is  charged  upon  military  persons;  and  an 
addition  of  eleven  per  cent,  on  officers  on  half-pay,  officers  in  the  militia,  fencibles,  and  the  like  levies ; 
also  on  persons  not  haying  had  the  small-pox,  or  having  had  the  gout 

Persons  preferring  the  payment  of  a  gross  sum  or  single  premium  upon  an  assurance  for  any  certain 
term,  are  chargeable  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  annual  premium  for  such  term. 

Every  person  making  any  assurance  with  the  Society,  pays  5s.  in  the  name  of  entrance  money ;  and 
if  the  sum  assured  exceeds  lUO/.,  tlie  entrance  money  is  charged  after  the  rate  of  5i.  for  every  100/.  Hut 
if  the  person  upon  whose  life  an  assurance  is  proposed,  does  not  appear  before  the  directors,  the  entrance 
money  is  charged  after  the  rate  of  1/.  for  every  lOd/. 

The  following  are  the  premiums  demanded  by  the  Equitable  Society  for  insuring  100/.,  or  an  equivabnt 
annuity  on  the  contingency  of  one  life's  surviving  the  otiier  :  — 


Ages. 

Annuity    equiv.-ilent    to 

Ages. 

Annuity    equivalent   to 
liWI.  to  be  n.Md  from 
the  Death  of  llie  Life 
assureil,  during  the  Re. 
mainder  of  the  otiier 
Life. 

Life  to  be 

Life  against 
which  the 
Assurance  is 

Premium. 

the  Death  of  the  Life 
assured,  during  the  lle- 
mainder  of  the  other 
Life. 

Life  to  be 
assured. 

Life  against 
which  the 

Premium. 

to  be  made. 

to  be  made. 

£    s.    rf. 

£     s.       d. 

£   S.    d. 

£    s.     d. 

10 

10 

1     8     6 

5     14       6 

40 

.50 

2  12  10 

9     16      6 

20 

1     9     1 

6     14     10 

60 

2    9    4 

12    14      3 

30 

1     8    3 

7     14     11 

70 

2     5  11 

18      5      6 

40 

1     7    8 

9       5       6 

80 

2     1   10 

29    19    10 

50 
60 

1    6  11 
1     6    0 

11     13      0 

15     13      5 

50 

10 

4    0  11 

5      14 

70 

1     4  11 

2.3     13      0 

20 

4     1  10 

5    16      2 

80 

1     3     4 

40     10      8 

30 
40 

4    0     1 
3  17  10 
3  13  10 

6  12      2 

7  16      9 
9    12      8 

20 

10 

1  16    6 

5      6     11 

50 

20 

1  17    0 

6      4       1 

60 

3    7    7 

12      6      8 

30 

1  15    9 

7       0      6 

70 

3    1     6 

17     11      5 

40 

1  14    8 

8      4    11 

80 

2  15    0 

28    12      6 

50 
6(J 

1  13    6 
1  12    1 

10      1      9 
13      0      7 

00 

ll) 

5  16    9 

4     19      3 

70 

1  10    6 

18    12      8 

20 

5  18     1 

5     12     10 

80 

1    8    3 

30      9      6 

40 
50 

5  16    3 
5  14    0 
5  10    7 

6  7      7 

7  10    10 
9      8      0 

30 

10 

2    5    5 

5      5      8 

20 

2    6    0 

6      2      9 

6(1 

5    2    4 

12      5      6 

30 

2    4    6 

6    19      6 

7i> 

4    9  10 

17      5      8 

40 

2    2    9 

8      3      8 

SO 

3  17  11 

27     19    10 

50 
60 

2    0  11 
1  18  10 

10      0      6 
13      0      0 

67 

10 

8    1     0 

4    17      8 

70 

1  16    7 

18    12    10 

20 

8    2    9 

5    10      5 

80 

1  13    9 

30      9      3 

30 
40 

8    0  10 
7  18    7 
7  15    6 

6  4      0 

7  5      5 

40 

10 

2  19    2 

5      3      6 

50 

9      0      6 

20 

2  19  10 

5    19      9 

60 

7    8    8 

12      0      3 

30 

2  18    2 

6    16      8 

70 

6  10    a 

17      1      8 

40 

2  15  n 

8      1      0 

80 

5    8    9 

27      5    11 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  Account  of  the  Equitable  Society  already  referred  to,  that  the  number 
of  insuiances  in  that  institution  for  terms  of  years  does  not  much  exceed  ime  Inindrcritli  part  of  those  for 
the  whole  period  of  life  ;  and  that  the  business  of  the  office  at  present  is  almost  uholly  confined  to  the 
assurance  of  persons  on  their  own  lives  —  those  on  the  lives  of  others,  whether  for  terms  or  for  continu- 
ance, being,  in  consequence  of  the  commission  money  allowed  to  agents  and  attorneys,  engrossed  by  the 
new  offices.  —  [Account  of  the  Equitable  Society,  p.  o3.) 

INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES.  Interest  is  the  sum  paid  by  the  borrower  of  a 
sum  of  money,  or  of  any  sort  of  valuable  produce,  to  the  lender,  for  its  use. 

The  rate  of  interest,  supposing  the  security  for  and  facility  of  re-possessing  the  prin- 
cipal, or  sum  lent,  to  be  equal,  must  obviously  depend  on  what  may  be  made  by  the 
employment  of  capital  in   industrious  undertakings,  or  on  the  rate  of  profit.      Where 
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profits  are  high,  as  in  the  United  States,  interest  is  also  high  ;  and  where  tl)ey  are  com- 
paratively low,  as  in  Ilo'land  and  P^ngland,  interest  is  proportionally  low.  In  fact,  the 
rate  of  interest  is  nothing  more  than  the  nett  profit  on  capital :  whatever  returns  are  ob- 
tained by  the  borrower,  beyond  the  interest  lie  has  agreed  to  pay,  really  accrue  to  him 
on  account  of  risk,  trouble,  or  skill,  or  of  advantages  of  situation  and  connection. 

But  besides  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest  caused  by  the  varying  productiveness 
of  industry,  the  rate  of  interest  on  each  particular  loan  must,  of  course,  vary  according 
to  the  supposed  solvency  of  the  borrowers,  or  the  degree  of  risk  supposed  to  be  incurred 
by  the  lender,  of  either  not  recovering  payment  at  all,  or  not  recovering  it  at  the  stipu- 
lated term.  No  person  of  sound  mind  would  lend  on  the  personal  security  of  an  indi- 
vidual of  doubtful  character  and  solvency,  and  on  mortgage  over  a  valuable  estate,  at  the 
same  rate  of  interest.  Wherever  there  is  risk,  it  must  be  compensated  to  the  lender  by 
a  higher  premium  or  interest. 

And  yet,  obvious  as  this  principle  may  appear,  all  governments  have  interfered  with 
the  adjustment  of  the  terms  of  loans  ;  some  to  prohibit  interest  altogether,  and  others  to 
fix  certain  rates  which  it  should  be  deemed  legal  to  cliarge,  and  illegal  to  exceed.  The 
prejudice  against  taking  interest  seems  to  have  principally  originated  in  a  mistaken  view 
of  some  enactments  of  the  Mosaical  law — (see  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  327 — 353.  Eng.  ed. ),  and,  a  statement  of  Aristotle,  to  the  eflfect  that,  as  money  did 
not  produce  money,  no  return  could  be  equitably  claimed  by  the  lender  !  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  prejudice,  it  was  formerly  universal  in  Christendom  ; 
and  is  still  supported  by  law  in  all  ]\Iohammedan  countries.  The  famous  reformer, 
Calvin,  was  one  of  the  first  who  saw  and  exposed  the  absurdity  of  such  notions  —  (see  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  epistles  in  M'  Culloch's  Political  Ecotiomi/,  2d  ed.  p.  510.);  and 
the  abuses  caused  by  the  prohibition,  and  the  growing  conviction  of  its  impolicy,  soon 
after  led  to  its  relaxation.  In  1554,  a  statute  was  passed,  authorising  lenders  to  charge 
10  per  cent,  interest.  In  1624,  the  legal  rate  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  further  reduced  to  5  per  cent.,  at  which  it  still  continues. 
It  is  enacted,  by  the  statute  (12  Ann.  c.  IG.)  making  this  reduction,  that  "  all  persons 
■who  shall  receive,  by  means  of  any  corrupt  bargain,  loan,  exchange,  chevizance,  or  in- 
terest of  any  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  thing  whatever,  or  by  any  deceitful  way  or 
means,  or  by  any  covin,  engine,  or  deceitful  conveyance  for  the  forbearing  or  giving  day 
of  payment,  for  one  whole  year  for  their  money  or  other  thing,  above  the  sum  of  51.  foi 
100/.  for  a  year,  sliall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence,  the  treble  value  of  the  monies,  oi 
other  things,  so  lent,  bargained,"  &c. 

It  is  needless  to  waste  the  reader's  time  by  entering  into  any  lengthened  arguments  to 
show  the  inexpediency  and  mischievous  effect  of  such  interferences.  This  has  been  done 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  plainly  in  no  respect  more  desirable  to  limit  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, than  it  would  be  to  limit  the  rate  of  insurance,  or  the  prices  of  commodities.  And 
though  it  were  desirable,  it  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  real  effect  of  all  legislative 
enactments  having  such  an  object  in  view,  is  to  increase,  not  diminish,  the  rate  of  interest. 
When  the  rate  fixed  by  law  is  less  than  the  market  or  customary  rate,  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers are  obliged  to  resort  to  circuitous  devices  to  evade  the  law;  and  as  these  devices 
are  always  attended  with  more  or  less  trouble  and  risk,  the  rate  of  interest  is  propor- 
tionally enhanced.  During  the  late  war  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  person  to  be  paying 
10  or  12  per  cent,  for  a  loan,  which,  had  there  been  no  usury  laws,  he  might  have  got 
for  6  or  7  per  cent.  Neither  is  it  by  any  means  uncommon,  when  the  rate  fixed  by  law 
is  more  than  the  market  rate,  for  borrowers  to  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  they  really 
stipulated  for.  It  is  singular  that  an  enactment  which  contradicts  the  most  obvious 
principles,  and  has  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  committees  of  the  legislature,  should 
still  be  allowed  to  preserve  a  place  in  the  statute  book. 

Distinction  of  Simpir  mid  Compontul  Interest.  —  When  a  loan  is  made,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  tliat  tlio 
intcicst  upon  it  siiouUI  bo  regularly  paiil  at  the  end  of  every  year,  half  year,  &c.  A  loan  of  this  sort  is 
said  to  be  at  simple  interest.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  loan,  that  no  ))art  of  the  interest  accruinfj  upon 
it  should  he  added  to  the  principal  to  form  a  new  principal ;  and  though  payment  of  the  interest  were 
not  made  when  it  becomes  due,  the  lender  would  not  be  entitled  to  charge  interest  upon  such  unpaid 
interest.  Thus,  su))pose  UK)/,  were  lent  at  simple  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year; 
the  lender  would,  at  the  end  of  3  or  4  years,  supposing  him  to  have  received  no  previous  payments,  be 
entitled  to  15/.  or  20/,,  and  no  more. 

Sometimes,  however,  money  or  capital  is  invested  so  that  the  interest  is  not  paid  at  the  periods  when 
it  becomes  due,  but  is  progressively  added  to  the  principal  ;  so  that  at  every  term  a  new  principal  is 
formed,  consisting  of  the  original  principal,  and  the  successive  accumulations  of  interest  upon  interest. 
Money  invested  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  |)laced  at  cotnpoimd  interest. 

It  appears  not  unreasonable,  that  when  a  borrower  does  not  pay  the  interest  he  has  contracted  for,  at  the 
period  when  it  is  due,  he  should  pay  interest  upon  such  interest.  This,  however,  is  not  allowed  by  the  law 
of  England  ;  nor  is  it  allowed  to  make  a  loan  at  compound  interest.  Hut  this  rule  is  often  cvade<l,  by  taking 
a  new  obligation  for  the  principal  with  the  interest  includc-<l,  when  the  latter  lH<<)mes  due.  Investments  at 
compound  interest  are  also  very  frequent.  Thus,  if  an  individual  buy  into  the  fluids,  and  regularly  buy 
fresh  stock  with  the  dividends,  the  capital  will  increase  at  compound  interest ;  and  so  in  any  similar  case. 

Calculntinn  of  Interest.  —  Interest  is  estimated  at  so  much  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  by  dividing  the 
principal  into  100  equal  parts,  and  specifying  how  many  of  these  parts  are  paid  yearly  for  its  use.  Thus, 
5  per  cent,  or  5  parts  out  of  KKl,  means  that  5/.  are  paid  for  the  u.se  of  100/.  for  a  year,  10/.  for  the  use  ot 
•^00/.,  and  2/.  lOs.  for  the  use  of  50/.  for  the  same  period,  and  so  on. 
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Suppose,  now,  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  interest  of  210/.  \3s.  for  3i  years  at  4  per  cent,  simple 
interest.  In  this  case  we  must  first  divide  the  principal,  'ilOl.  13s.  into  lOU  parts,  4  of  wliich  will  be  the 
interest  for  1  year  ;  and  this  being  multiplied  by  Si  will  give  the  interest  for  3^  years.  But  instead  of 
first  dividing  by  ItX),  and  then  multiplying  by  4,  the  result  will  be  the  same,  and  the  process  more  expedi- 
tious, if  we  first  multiply  by  4,  and  then  divide  by  100.     Thus, 


1,00)8,42    12  (       8    8    ei    1  jear's  interest. 


1       i.29    9    rij    SJ  years- interest. 

_H6  1 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  same  result  would  have  been  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
product  of  the  principal  and  rate  by  the  number  of  years,  and  then  dividing  by  iUO. 

Hence,  to  find  the  interest  of  any  sum  at  any  rate  per  cent,  for  a  year,  multiply  the  sum  by  the  rate 
per  cent,  and  divide  the  product  by  100. 

To  find  the  interest  of  any  sum  for  a  number  of  years,  multiply  its  interest  for  one  vear  by  the  number 
of  years  ;  or,  without  calculating  its  interest  for  one  year,  multiply  the  principal  by  the  rate  per  cent 
and  that  product  by  the  number  of  years,  and  divide  the  last  product  by  100. 

When  the  interest  of  any  sum  is  required  for  a  number  of  days,  they  must  be  treated  as  fractional 
parts  of  a  year  ;  that  is,  we  must  multiply  the  interest  of  a  year  by  them,  and  divide  by  365. 

Suppose  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  interest  of  210/.  for  4  years  7  months  and  Ho  days,  at  4^  per 
cent  — 


Principal       -    L.  210 
Rate  per  cent.  -        4} 


Interest  for  4  years               =  L.  37'SOno 

6  months  =  ^  of  1  year        =  4*  7 WO 

1  month   =  '  of  C  months  =  -7875 

25  days          "                         =  -6472 


,  ■—-        ,  £.43-9597  =£.43  I9j.  2irf. 

Interest  for  1  year         -    £.  9-45  x  4  =  £.  37'SO  do.  for  4  years. 

9"4.'>  X   25  0? 

The  interest  for  25  days  is =>, =  -6472 ;  that  is,  it  is  equal  to  the  interest  for  a  year  multiplied  by  the  fraction  j^j. 

Division  by  100  is  performed  by  cutting  off  two  fipires  to  the  right. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  contrive  more  expeditious  processes  than  the  above  for  calculating 
interest     The  tollowiiig  is  the  best :  — 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  interest  upon  172/.  for  107  days  at  5  per  cent 

This  forms  what  is  called  in  arithmetical  books  a  double  rule  of  three  question,  and  would  be  stated  as 
follows :  — 

£         Day).   £         £         Day: 

100  X  365  :  5  ::  172  X   107  :  2/.  10*.  4Jrf.  the  interest  required. 
Hence,  to  find  the  interest  of  any  sum  for  any  number  of  days  at  any  rate  per  cent.,  multiply  the  sum  by 
the  number  of  days,  and  the  product  by  the  rate,  and  divide  by  36,500  (36)3  X  100) ;  the  quotient  is  the 
interest  required. 

When  the  rate  is  3  per  cent,  or  l-20th  of  the  principal,  all  that  is  required  is  to  divide  the  product  of  the 
sum  multiplied  by  the  days  by  7,300  (365,  the  days  in  a  year,  multiplied  by  20). 

Five  per  cent,  interest  being  found  by  this  extremely  simple  process,  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  calculate 
4  per  cent,  interest  by  deducting  l-5th  ;  3  per  cent  by  deducting  2-5ths;  2|  per  cent,  by  dividing  by  2; 
2  per  cent  by  taking  the  half  of  4,  and  so  on. 

In  calculating  interest  upon  accounts  current,  it  is  requisite  to  state  the  number  of  days  between  eacll 
receipt,  or  payment,  and  the  date  (commonly  the  31st  of  December)  to  which  the  account  current  is  made 
up.  Thus,  17'-'/.  paid  on  the  l.'jth  of  September,  bearing  interest  to  the  31st  of  December,  107  days.  The 
amount  of  such  interest  may,  then,  be  calculated  as  now  explained,  or  by  the  aid  of  Tables.  The  reader 
will  find,  in  the  article  Bookkeeping  (p.  161.)  an  examjile  of  interest  on  an  account  current  computed  as 
above,  without  referring  to  Tables. 

The  30th  of  June  is,  after  the  31st  of  December,  the  most  usual  date  to  which  accounts  current  are 
made  up,  and  interest  calculated.  In  West  India  houses,  the  30th  of  April  is  the  common  date,  because 
at  that  season  the  old  crop  of  produce  is  generally  sold  oil',  and  the  new  begins  to  arrive. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  in  calculating  interest  on  accounts  current,  to  be  able  readily  to  find  the 
number  of  days  from  any  day  in  any  one  month  toiany  day  in  any  other  montli.  This  may  be  done 
with  the  utmost  ease  by  means  of  the  following  Table  :  — 

Table  for  ascertaining  the  Number  of  Days  from  any  one  Day  in  the  Year  to  any  other  Day. 
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By  this  Table  may  be  readily  ascertained  the  number  of  days  from  any  given  day  in  the  year  to  another. 
For  instance,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  14th  of  August  (tirsc  and  last  days  included),  there  are  226 
days.  To  find  the  number,  look  down  the  column  headed  January,  to  Number  14,  and  then  look  along  in 
a  parallel  line  to  the  column  headed  August,  you  find  ii-2(),  the  number  required. 

To  find  the  number  of  days  between  any  other  two  given  days,  when  they  are  both  after  the  1st  of 
January,  the  number  opposite  the  1st  day  must,  of  course,  be  deducted  fiom  that  oiiposite  to  the  second. 
Thus,  to  find  the  number  of  days  between  the  13th  of  March  and  the  19th  of  August,  deduct  from  231, 
the  number  in  the  Table  opposite  to  19  and  under  August,  72,  the  number  opposite  to  13  and  under 
March,  and  the  remainder,  159,  is  the  number  required,  last  day  included. 

In  leap  years,  one  must  be  added  to  the  number  after  the  28th  of  February. 

For  the  mode  of  calculating  discount,  or  of  finding  the  present  values  of  sums  due  at  some  future  date, 
at  simple  interest,  see  Discount. 

In  counting-houses.  Interest  Tables  are  very  frequently  made  use  of.  Such  publications  have,,  in 
consequence,  become  very  numerous.  Most  of  them  have  some  peculiar  recommendation ;  and  are 
selected  according  to  the  object  in  view. 

When  interest,  instead  of  being  simple,  is  compound,  the  first  year's  or  term's  interest  must  be  found, 

and  being  added  to  the  original  principal,  makes  the  principal  upon  which  interest  is  to  be  calculated  for 

the  second  year  or  term  ;  and  the  second  year's  or  term's  interest  being  added  to  this  last  principal,  makes 

I    that  upon  which  interest  is  to  be  calculated  for  the  third  year  or  term  ;  and  so  on  for  any  number  of  years. 

But  when  the  number  of  years  is  considerable,  this  process  becomes  exceedingly  cumbersome  and 
tedious,  and  to  facilitate  it  Tables  have  been  constructed,  which  are  subjoined  to  this  article. 

The  first  of  these  Tables  (No.  I.)  represents  the  amount  of]/,  accumulating  at  compound  interest,  at  3, 
3^,  4,  4j,  and  five  percent,  every  year,  from  1  year  to  70  years,  in  pounds  and  decimals  of  a  pound.  Now, 
suppose  that  we  wish  to  know  how  much  500/.  will  amount  to  in  7  years  at  4  per  cent.  In  the  column 
marked  4  per  cent,  and  opposite  to  7  years,  we  find  r315,9oS;/.,  which  shows  that  1/.  will,  if  invested  at 
4  per  cent,  compound  interest,  amount  to  1  315,932  in  7  years  ;  and  consequently,  500/.  will,  in  the  same 
time  and  at  the  same  rate,  amount  to  500  x  1-31.5,932/.  or  fi57-y66/.  ;  that  is,  057/.  19s.  id. 

For  the  same  purpose  of  facilitating  calculation,  the  present  value  of  1/.  due  any  number  of  years 
hence,  not  exceeding  70,  at  3,  3g,  4, 41,  and  5  per  cent,  comjjound  interest,  is  given  in  the  suhjoined  Table 
No.  II.  The  use  of  this  Table  is  precisely  similar  to  the  foregoing.  Let  it,  for  example,  be  required  to 
find  the  present  worth  of  500/.  due  7  years  hence,  reckoning  compound  interest  at  4  per  cent.  Opposite 
to  7  years,  and  under  4  per  cent.,  we  find  '75291,781/.,  the  present  worth  of  1/.  due  at  the  end  of  7  years;  and 
multiplying  this  sum  by  500/.,  the  product,  being  3799589/.,  or  379/.  I9«.  'id.,  is  the  answer  required. 

Annuities. 

1.  Annuities  certain. — When  a  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  yearly  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  it  is  called  an  annuity.  The  annuities  usually  met  with  are  either  for 
a  given  number  of  years,  which  are  called  a^inuities  certain  ;  or  they  are  to  be  paid  so 
long  as  one  or  more  individuals  shall  live,  and  are  thence  called  contingent  annuities. 

By  the  amount  of  an  annuity  at  any  given  time,  is  meant  the  sum  to  which  it  will 
then  amount,  supposing  it  to  have  been  regularly  improved  at  compound  interest  during 
the  intervening  period. 

The  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  any  given  period,  is  the  sum  of  the  present  values 
of  all  the  payments  of  that  annuity. 

Numbers  III.  and  IV.  of  the  subjoined  Tables  represent  the  amount  and  present  value  of  an  annuity  of 
1/.,  reckoning  compound  interest  at  2|,  3,  3|,  4,  41,  5,  and  fi  per  cent.,  from  1  year  to  70.  They,  as  well  as 
Nos.  I.  and  II.,  are  taken  from  "  Tables  of  Interest,  Discount,  and  Annuities,  by  John  Smart,  Gent.  4to. 
London,  1726."  They  are  carried  to  8  decimal  places,  and  enjoy  the  liighest  character,  both  here  and  on 
the  Continent,  for  accuracy  and  completeness.     The  original  work  is  now  become  very  scarce. 

The  uses  of  these  Tables  are  numerous  ;  and  they  are  easily  applied.  Suppose,  for  example,  it  were 
required  to  tell  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  50/.  a  year  for  17  years  at  4  per  cent,  compound  interest. 

Opposite  to  17  (Table  III.)  in  the  column  of  years,  and  under  4  per  cent.,  is  2369751,239,  being  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  for  the  given  time  at  the  given  rate  per  cent. ;  and  this  multiplied  by  SO  gives 
1184-875()195,  or  1,184/.  17s.  firf.,  the  amount  required. 

Suppose  now  that  it  is  required  what  sum  one  must  pay  down  to  receive  an  annuity  of  50/.  to  continue 
for  17  years,  compound  interest  at  4  per  cent  ? 

Opposite  to  17  years  (Table  IV.)  and  under  4  per  cent,  is  1216566,88n,  the  present  value  of  an  annuity 
of  ]/.  for  the  given  time  and  at  the  given  rate  per  cent.;  and  this  multiplied  by  50  gives  ()08'283443,  or 
60f/.  5s.  8f/.,  the  present  value  required. 

When  it  is  required  to  find  the  time  which  must  elapse,  in  order  that  a  given  sum  improved  at  a  spcci. 
fied  rate  of  compound  interest  may  increase  to  some  other  given  sum,  divide  the  latter  sum  by  the  former, 
and  look  for  the  quotient,  or  the  number  nearest  to  it,  in  Table  No.  1.  under  the  given  rate  per  cent,  and 
the  years  oi)posite  to  it  are  the  answer. —  Thus, 

In  what  time  will  523/.  amount  to  1,087/.  5s.  Id.  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest  ? 

Divide  1087-2794,  &c.,  by  .523,  and  the  quotient  will  be  2  0789,  &c.,  which  under  5  per  cent,  in  Table  I, 
is  opposite  to  15  years,  the  time  required. 

If  it  had  been  required  to  find  the  time  in  which  a  given  annuity,  improved  at  a  certain  rate  of  com- 
pound interest,  would  have  increased  to  some  given  sum,  the  question  would  have  been  answered  by 
dividing,  as  above,  the  given  sum  by  the  annuity  ;  and  lookijig  for  the  quotient  (not  in  Table  No.  I.,  but) 
in  Table  No.  III.,  under  the  given  rate  per  cent.,  it  would  be  found  on  a  line  with  the  time  required. 
Thus, 

A.  owes  1,000/.  and  resolves  to  appropriate  10/.  a  year  of  his  income  to  its  discharge :  in  what  time  will 
the  debt  be  extinguished,  reckoning  comjiound  interest  at  4  per  cent,  't 

1,000  divided  by  10  gives  100,  the  number  in  Table  No.  1  IT.  under  4  per  cent.,  and  nearest  to  this  quotient  is 
99-8265,  &c.  opposite  to  41  years,  the  required  time.  Had  the  rate  of  interest  been  5  per  cent.,  the  debt 
would  have  been  discharged  in  somewhat  less  than  37  years.  This  example  is  given  by  Dr.  Price  {An- 
nuities, fith  cd.  vol.  ii.  p.  289.) ;  and  on  this  principle  the  whole  fabric  of  the  sinking  fund  was  constructed. 
Of  the  abstract  truth  of  the  principle  there  cannot,  indccil,  be  a  doubt.  Hut  every  thing  depends  on  the 
increasing  sums  annually  produced  being  immediately  invested  on  the  same  terms  ;  and  this,  when  the 
sum  is  large,  and  the  period  long,  is  altogether  imprac'ticablc. 

Let  it  next  be  required  to  find  an  aniuiity  which,  being  increased  at  a  given  rate  of  compound  interest 
during  a  given  time,  will  amount  to  a  specified  sum  :  in  this  case  we  divide  the  specified  sum  bv  the  amount 
of  1/.  for  the  time  and  rate  given,  as  found  in  Table  HI.,  and  the  quotient  is  the  answer.— Thus, 

What  annuity  will  amount  to  1,087/.  .5s.  Id.  in  15  years  at  5  per  cent,  comnound  interest  ? 

Opposite  to  15  vears  in  Table  III.,  and  under  5  per  cent,  is  21-.5785,  S:c.,  tlie  amount  of  1/.  for  the  given 
time  and  rate  ;  aiid  dividing  1087  27'J4,  &c..by  this  sum,  the  quotient  50-387,  &c.,  or  50/.  Is.  Sd.,  is  the  an- 
nuity required. 
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Deferred  Annuilies  are  those  which  do  not  commence  till  after  a  certain  number  of  years  ;  and  rever 
sionary  annuities,  such  as  depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  some  uncertain  event,  as  the  death  of  an  in. 
dividual,  &c. 

The  present  value  of  a  deferred  annuity  is  found  by  deducting,  from  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the 
whole  period,  the  value  of  an  annuity  to  the  term  at  which  the  reversionary  annuity  is  to  commence 

—  Thus, 

What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  50/.  to  continue  for  £5  years,  commencing  at  7  years  from 
the  present  time,  interest  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

According  to  Table  No.  IV.,  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  U.  for  25  years  at  4  per  cent  is  15-62207,995,  and 
that  of  1/.  for  7  years  is  f5002(i5,4()7,  which  being  deducted  from  the  other,  leaves  962C02,52S,  which  mul- 
tiplied by  50  gives  4S1/.,  the  answer  required. 

Supposing  the  annuity,  instead  of  being  for  25  years,  had  been  a  perpetuity,  it  would  have  been  worth 
1,250/.,  from  which  deducting  3ui)/.  2s.,  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  7  years  at  4  per  cent.,  there  remains 
94"/.  ISs.,  the  value  of  the  reversion. 

For  a  selection  of  problems  that  may  be  solved  by  Tables  of  annuities  certain,  see  Smart's  Tables,  pp. 
92—100. 

2.  Life  Annuities.  —  After  what  has  been  stated  in  the  article  on  Insurance  (Ge.vf- 
RAL  Principles  of),  respecting  Tables  of  mortality,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  the  value 
of  a  life  annuity  is  calculated.  Suppo.sing,  —  to  revert  to  the  example  given  before 
(p.  693.),  —  that  it  were  required  to  find  the  present  value  of  1/.,  the  receipt  of  which  is 
dependent  on  the  contingency  of  a  person,  now  56  years  of  age,  being  alive  10  years 
hence,  taking  the  Carlisle  Table  of  mortality,  and  interest  at  4  per  cent.  :  Now,  accord- 
ing to  that  Table,  of  10,000  persons  born  together,  4,000  attain  to  56,  and  2,894  to  66 
years  of  age.      The  probability  that  a  person,  now  56  years,  will  be  alive  10  years  hence, 

2,894 
is,  consequently,  Vn7>n'  ^^^  ^^^^  present  value  of  1/.,  to  be  received  certain  10  years 

hence  being  0-675564?.,  it  follows,  that  if  its  receipt  be  inade  to  depend  on  a  life 
56  years  of  age,  attaining  to   66,   its  value  will   be   reduced  by   that   contingency  to 

2,894  X  0-675564/. 

=  0-48877/.,  or  9s.  9\d.      If,  then,  v/e  had  to  find  the  present  value 

of  an  annuity  of  1/.  secured  on  the  life  of  a  person  now  56,  we  should  calculate  in 
this  way  the  present  value  of  each  of  the  48  payments,  which,  according  to  the  Carlisle 
Table,  he  might  receive,  and  their  sum  would,  of  course,  be  the  present  value  of  the 
annuity. 

This  statement  is  enough  to  show  the  principle  on  which  all  calculations  of  an- 
nuities depend ;  and  this  also  was,  in  fact,  the  method  according  to  wl.ich  they  were 
calculated,  till  Mr.  Simpson  and  M.  Euler  invented  a  shorter  and  easier  process,  de- 
riving from  the  value  of  an  annuity  at  any  age,  tliat  of  an  annuity  at  the  next  younger 
age.  There  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  sinns  at  which  different  authors,  and 
different  insurance  offices,  estimate  the  present  value  of  life  annuities  payable  to  persons 
of  the  same  age.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  calculating 
the  annuities,  but  from  differences  in  the  Tables  of  mortality  employed.  These  can  only 
be  accurate  when  they  are  deduced  from  multiplied  and  careful  observations  made,  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  on  a  large  body  of  persons ;  or  when  the  average  nmnbers  of  the 
whole  population,  and  of  the  deaths  at  every  age,  for  a  Icnglliened  period,  have  been  de- 
termined with  the  necessary  care.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  governments,  who  alone 
have  the  means  of  a.scertaining  the  rate  of  mortality  by  observations  made  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale,  have  been  singularly  inattentive  to  their  duty  in  this  respect.  And 
until  a  very  few  years  since,  when  Mr.  Finlaison  was  employed  to  calculate  Tables  of 
the  value  of  annuities  from  tlie  ages  of  the  nominees  in  public  tontines,  and  of  individuals 
on  whose  lives  government  had  granted  annuities,  all  that  had  been  done  in  tin's  country 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  construct  the  vast  fabric  of  life  insurance  had  been 
the  work  of  a  few  private  persons,  who  had,  of  course,  but  a  limited  number  of  observ- 
ations to  %vork  upon. 

The  celebrated  mathematician,  Dr.  Ilallcy,  was  the  first  who  calculated  a  Table  of 
mortality,  which  he  deduced  from  observations  made  at  Brcslaw,  in  Silesia.  In  1724, 
]M.  De  Moivre  published  the  first  edition  of  his  tract  on  Annuities  on  Lives.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  their  values,  INI.  De  INIoivre  assumed  the  annual  decre- 
ments of  life  to  be  equal  ;  that  is,  he  supposed  that  out  of  86  (the  utmost  limit  of  life  on 
his  hypothesis)  persons  born  together,  one  would  die  every  year  till  the  whole  were 
extinct.  This  assumjition  agreed  pretty  well  with  the  true  values  between  .30  and  70 
years  of  age,  as  given  in  Dr.  Ilalley's  Table;  but  was  very  remote  from  the  truth  in  the 
earlier  and  later  jicriods.  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  in  his  work  on  Annuities  and  Jteversions, 
originally  published  in  1742,  gave  a  Table  of  mortality  deduced  from  the  London  bill.s, 
and  Tables  founded  ujjon  it  of  the  values  of  annuities.  I5ut  at  the  period  when  tliis  Table 
was  calculated,  tlie  mortality  in  London  was  so  much  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  that  the  values  of  the  annuities  given  in  it  were  far  too  small  for  general  use. 
In  1746,  INI.  Deparcieux  published,  in  his  Essai  sur  les  Prohahilites  de  la  Durec  de  la  Vie 
JIumaine  —  a  work  distinguished  by  its  perspicuity  and  neatness  —  Tables  of  mortality 
deduced  fiom  observations  made  on  the  mortuary  registers  of  several  religious  houses. 
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and  on  lists  of  the  nominees  in  several  tontines.  In  this  work,  separate  Tables  ■were 
first  constructed  for  males  and  females,  and  the  greater  longevity  of  the  latter  rendered 
apparent.  M.  Deparcioux's  Tables  were  a  very  great  acquisition  to  the  science ;  and  are 
decidedly  superior  to  some  that  are  still  extensively  used.  Dr.  Price's  famous  work 
on  Annuities,  the  first  edition  of  whicli  was  published  in  1770,  contributed  powerfully 
to  direct  the  public  attention  to  inquiries  of  this  sort ;  and  was,  in  this  respect,  of  very 
great  utility.  Of  the  more  recent  works,  the  best  are  those  of  Mr.  Baily  and  Mr. 
Milne,  which,  indeed,  are  both  excellent.  The  latter,  besides  all  that  was  previously 
known  as  to  the  history,  theory,  or  practice  of  the  science,  contains  much  new  and 
valuable  matter  ;  and  to  it  we  beg  to  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  enter  fully  into 
the  subject. 

The  Table  on  which  Dr.  Price  laid  tlie  greatest  stress,  was  calculated  from  the  buriai 
registers  kept  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints  in  Northampton,  containing  little  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  town.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  well  from  original 
defects  in  the  construction  of  the  Table,  as  from  the  improvement  that  has  since  taken 
place  in  the  healthiness  of  the  public,  that  the  mortality  represented  in  the  Northampton 
Table  is,  and  has  long  been,  decidedly  above  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  England. 
Mr.  Morgan,  indeed,  the  late  learned  actuary  of  the  Equitable  Society,  contended  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  Society's  experience  shows  that  the  Northampton  Table 
is  still  remarkably  accurate.  But  the  facts  Mr.  Morgan  disclosed  in  his  View  of  the 
liise  and  Progress  of  the  Equitable  Society  (p.  42. ),  published  in  1828,  are  quite  at 
variance  with  this  opinion  :  for  he  there  states,  that  the  deaths  of  persons  insured  in  the 
Equitable  Society,  from  50  to  60  years  of  age,  during  the  12  years  previously  to  1828, 
were  339  ;  whereas,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table,  they  should  have  been  545  ! 
And  ]Mr.  Milne  has  endeavoured  to  show  (Art.  Annuities,  new  ed.  of  Enci/.  Brit.)  that 
the  discrepancy  is  really  much  greater. 

The  only  other  Table  used  to  any  extent  in  England  for  the  calculation  of  life  annui- 
tiso,  is  that  framed  by  Mr.  Milne  from  observations  made  by  Dr.  Heysham  on  the  rate 
of  mortality  at  Carlisle.  It  gives  a  decidedly  lower  rate  of  mortality  than  the  North- 
ampton Table  ;  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  mortality  which  it 
represents  is  not  very  different  from  the  actual  rate  throughout  most  parts  of  England  ; 
though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  Table  founded  on  so  narrow  a  basis  should  give  a 
perfectly  fair  view  of  the  average  mortality  of  the  entire  kingdom. 

In  life  insurance,  tlie  first  annual  premium  is  always  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the 

assurance,  and  the  others  at  the  termination  of  each   year  so  long  as  the  party  assured 

survives.      Hence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  assurance,  the  whole  of  the  annual  premiums 

payable  for  it  exceed  the  value  of  an  equal  annuity  on  the  life  by  one  year's  jiurcliase. 

And,  therefore,  when  the  value  of  an    assurance  in  present  money  is  given,  to  find  the 

equivalent  annual  premium  during  the  life,  the  whole  present  value  must  be  divided  by 

the  number  of  years'  purchase  an  annuity  on  the  life  is  worth,  increased  by  1.     Thus,  for 

an  assurance  of  lOOZ.   on  a  life  40  years  of  age,   an  office,  calculating   by  the  Carlisle 

Table  of  mortality,  and  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  requires  53*446Z.  in  present  n)oney.    Now, 

according  to  that  Table  and  rate  of  interest,  an  annuity  on  a  life  just  40  yearsof  age  is  wortii 

53'446/. 
15*074  years'  purchase,  so  that  the  equivalent  annual  premium  is  ■  ,' ._  . — r  =  3-325/., 

or  3/.  6s.  8d.  The  annual  premium  may,  however,  be  derived  directly  from  the  value 
of  an  annuity  on  the  life,  without  first  calculating  the  total  present  value  of  the  assurance. 
—  (See  ]Mr.  Milne's  Treatise  on  Annuities,  or  the  art.  Annuities  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Kncy.  Britannica.) 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  foundations  on  which  Tables  of  life  annuities  and  insurance 
have  been  founded  in  this  and  other  countries,  we  have  given,  in  No.  V.  of  the  following 
Tables,  the  rate  of  mortality  that  has  been  observed  to  take  place  among  1,000  children 
born  together,  or  the  numbers  alive  at  the  end  of  each  year,  till  the  whole  become  ex- 
tinct, in  England,  P'rance,  Sweden,  &c.,  according  to  the  most  celebrated  authorities.* 
The  rate  of  mortality  at  Carlisle,  represented  in  this  Table,  is  less  than  that  observed  any 
where  else  :  the  rates  which  approach  nearest  to  it  are  those  deduced  from  the  observations 
already  referred  to,  of  M.  Deparcieux,  and  those  of  M.  Kersseboom,  on  the  nominees  of 
life  annuities  in  Holland. 

In  order  to  calculate  from  this  Table  the  chance  which  a  person  of  any  given  age  has 
of  attaining  to  any  higher  age,  we  have  only  to  divide  the  number  of  persons  alive  at 
such  higher  age,  given  in  that  column  of  the  Table  selected  to  decide  the  question,  by  the 
number  of  persons  alive  at  the  given  age,  and  the  fraction  resulting  is  the  chance 

*  Thegrcaterpart  of  this  Table  was  originally  yublished  by  Dr.  Hutton  in  his  Matheinatical  Dictionary, 
art.  Life  Annuities.  Mr.  Baily  inserted  it  with  additions  in  his  work  on  Annuities  ;  and  it  wa.s  published, 
with  the  column  for  Carlisle  added,  in  the  Jiepurt  of  tlie  Cinnmilice  of  the  House  qf  Commons  on  Friendly 
Societies. 
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We  have  added,  by  way  of  supplement  to  this  Table,  Mr.  Finlaison's  Table  (No.  VI.) 
of  the  rate  of  mortality  among  1,000  children  born  together,  according  to  the  decrement 
of  life  observed  to  take  place  among  the  nominees  in  government  tontines  and  life  annui- 
ties in  this  country,  distinguishing  males  from  females.  The  rate  of  mortality  which 
this  Table  exhibits  is  decidedly  less  than  that  given  in  the  Carlisle  Table  ;  but  the  lives  ia 
the  latter  are  the  average  of  the  population,  while  those  in  the  former  are  all  picked. 
The  nominees  in  tontines  are  uniformly  chosen  among  the  healthiest  individuals ;  and 
none  but  those  who  consider  their  lives  as  good  ever  buy  an  annuity.  Still,  however, 
the  Table  is  very  curious  j  and  it  sets  the  superiority  of  female  life  in  a  very  striking 
point  of  view. 

Tables  VII.  and  VIII.  give  the  expectation  of  life,  according  to  the  mortality  observed 
at  Northampton  and  Carlisle ;  the  former  by  Dr.  Price,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Milne. 

The  next  Table,  No.  IX.,  extracted  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Friendly  Societies,  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  results  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Tables  of  mortality,  in  relation  to  the  rate  of  mortality,  the 
expectation  of  life,  the  value  of  an  annuity,  &c.  The  coincidence  between  the  results 
deduced  from  M.  Deparcieux's  Table,  and  that  for  Carlisle,  is  very  striking.  And  to 
render  the  information  on  these  subjects  laid  before  the  reader  as  complete  as  the  nature 
of  this  work  will  admit,  we  have  given  Tables  (Nos.  X. — XV.)  of  the  value  of  an  annuity 
of  1/.  on  a  single  life,  at  every  age,  and  at  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
Northampton  and  Carlisle  Tables  ;  we  have  also  given  Tables  of  the  value  of  an  annuity 
of  ]/.  on  2  equal  lives,  and  on  2  lives  differing  by  5  years,  at  3,  4,  5,  and  6  per  cent., 
according  to  the  same  Tables.  It  is  but  seldom,  therefore,  that  our  readers  will  require 
to  resort  to  any  other  work  for  the  means  of  solving  the  questions  that  usually  occur  in 
practice  with  regard  to  annuities ;  and  there  are  not  many  works  in  which  they  will  find 
so  good  a  collection  of  Tables.  —  We  subjoin  one  or  two  examples  of  the  mode  of  using 
the  Tables  of  life  annuities. 

Suppose  it  were  required,  what  ought  a  person,  aged  45,  to  give,  to  secure  an  annuity 
of  50/.  a  year  for  life,  interest  at  4  per  cent,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table? 

In  Table  No.  XI.,  under  4  per  cent.,  and  opposite  45,  is  1 4-104,  the  value  of  an 
annuity  of  1/.,  which  being  multiplied  by  50,  gives  705*2,  or  705?.  4s.,  the  value  re- 
quired. According  to  the  Northampton  Table,  the  annuity  would  only  have  been  worth 
6141.  3s. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  on  2  lives  of  the  same  age,  or  on  2  lives  differing  by  5  years, 
may  be  found  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Some  questions  in  reversionary  life  annuities  admit  of  an  equally  easy  solution.  Thus, 
suppose  it  is  required  to  find  the  present  value  of  A.'s  interest  in  an  estate  worth  100/. 
a  year,  falling  to  him  at  the  death  of  B.,  aged  40,  interest  4  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Table  ? 

The  value  of  the  perpetuity  of  100/.  a  year,  interest  4  per  cent.,  is  2,500/.  ;  and  th6 
value  of  an  annuity  of  100/.  on  a  person  aged  40,  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  is  1,507/.  8s., 
which  deducted  from  2,500/.  leaves  992/.  12s.,  the  present  value  required. 

A  person,  aged  30,  wishes  to  purchase  an  aimuity  of  50/.  for  his  wife,  aged  25,  pro- 
vided she  survive  him  ;  what  ought  he  to  pay  for  it,  interest  at  4  per  cent,  according  to 
the  Carlisle  Table? 

The  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  on  a  life  aged  ,30  is  16-852;  from  which  subtracting 
the  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  on  2  joint  lives  of  25  and  30,  14-339,  the  diflference, 
2-513  X  50  ^  125-650,  or  125/.  13s.,  the  sum  required. 

For  the  solution  of  the  more  complex  cases  of  survivorship,  which  do  not  often  occur 
in  practice,  recom-se  may  be  had  to  the  directions  in  Mr.  Milne's  Treatise  on  Annuities, 
and  other  works  of  that  description.  To  attempt  explaining  them  here  would  lead  us 
into  details  quite  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this  work. 
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Tables  op  Interest  and  Annuities. 


Table  showing  the  Amount  of  ^1   improvetl  at  Compoiind  Interest,  at  2|,  3,  3|, 
per  Cent,  at  the  End  of  every  Year,  from  1  to  70. 


4,  4|,  5,  and  6 


1 

2|^  per  Cent. 

3  per  Cent. 

SiperCcnt. 

4  per  Cent. 

4^  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

■ 

6  per  Cent.! 

1 

1-02500,000 

1-03000,000 

103500,000 

1-04000,000 

1-04500,000 

1-05000,000 

1-06000,000 

2 

1-0506'2,500 

1-06090,000 

1-07122,.5(IO 

1-08160,000 

109202,500 

1-10250,000 

1-12360,000 

3 

l-076«y,062 

1-09272,700 

1-10871,787 

1-12486,400 

1-14116,612 

1-15762,500 

1-19101,()00 

4 

1-10381,289 

1-12550,881 

1-14752,300 

1-16985,856 

1-19251,860 

1-21550,625 

1-26247,696 

5 

1-13140,821 

1-15927,407 

1-18768,631 

l-21665,29e 

1-24618,194 

1-27528,156 

1  -35822,558 

6 

1-15969,342 

1-19405,230 

1-22925,533 

1-26531,902 

1 -.30226,012 

1-34009,564 

1-41851,911 

7 

1-18868,575 

1-22987,387 

1-27227,926 

1-31593,178 

1-36086,183 

1-40710,042 

1-50363,026 

8 

1-218+0,290 

1-26677,008 

1-31680,901 

1-36856,905 

1-42210,061 

1-47745,544 

1-59384,807 

9 

1-24886,297 

1-30477,318 

1-36289,735 

1-42331,181 

1-48609,514 

1-55132,822 

1-689+7,896 

10 

1-28008,454 

1-34391,638 

1-41059,876 

1-48024,428 

1-55296,942 

1-628^9,463 

1-79084,770 

11 

1-31208,666 

1-38423,387 

1-45996,972 

1-53945,406 

1-62285.305 

171033,936 

1-89829,856 

12 

1.344X8,882 

1-42576,089 

1-51106,866 

1-60103,222 

1-69.588,143 

179585,633 

2-01219,647 

13 

1-37851,104 

1-46853,371 

1-56395,606 

1  -6a507,351 

1-77219,610 

1-88564,914 

2-13292,826 

14 

1-41297,382 

1-51258,972 

1-61869,452 

1-73167,6+5 

1-85194,492 

1-97993,160 

2-26090,.'i96 

15 

1-44829,817 

1-S5796,742 

1-67534,883 

1-80094,351 

1-93528,244 

2-07892,818 

2-39635,819 

16 

1-48450,562 

1-60470,644 

1-73398,604 

1-87298,125 

2-02237,015 

218287,459 

2  5+035,168 

17 

1-52161,826 

1-65284,763 

179467,-555 

1  94790,050 

2-11337,681 

2-29201,832 

2-69277,279 

18 

1-55965,872 

170243,306 

1-85748,920 

2-02581,652 

2-20847,877 

240661,923 

2-85+33,915 

19 

1-59865,019 

1 75350,605 

1-92250,132 

2-10684,918 

2-30786,031 

2-52695,020 

3-02559,950 

20 

1-63861,644 

1-60611,123 

1-98978,8C6 

2-19112,314 

2-41171,402 

2-05329,771 

3-20713,547 

21 

1-67958,185 

1-86029,457 

2-05943,147 

2-27876,807 

2-52024,110 

278596,259 

3-39956,360 

22 

1-72157,140 

1-91610,341 

2-13151,1-58 

2-36991,879 

2-633^5,201 

2-92526,072 

3-60353,742 

23 

1-76461,068 

1-97358,651 

2-20611,4+8 

246471,555 

2-75216,635 

3-07152,376 

3-81974,966 

24 

1-80872,595 

2-03279,411 

2-28332,849 

2-56330,417 

2-87601,383 

3-22509,994 

4-04*93,464 

25 

1-85394,410 

2-09377,793 

2-36324,498 

2-66583,633 

3-00543,446 

3-38635,494 

4-29187,072 

26 

1-90029,270 

2-15659,127 

2-44595,856 

277246,979 

3-14067,901 

3-55567,269 

4-54938,296 

27 

1-9*780,002 

2-22128,901 

2-53166,711 

2  88336,858 

3-28200,956 

373345,632 

4-82234,5<.'4 

28 

1-99649,502 

2-28792,768 

2  62017,696 

2-99870,332 

3-42909,999 

3-92012,914 

5-11168,670 

29 

2-04640,739 

2-35656,551 

271187,798 

3-11865,145 

3-.58403,649 

4-11613,560 

5  41838,790 

30 

2-09756,758 

2-42726,247 

2-80679,370 

3-24339,751 

3-74531,8]3 

4-32194,238 

574349,117 

31 

215000,677 

2-50000,035 

290503,1+8 

337313,341 

3-913a5,745 

4-53803,949 

6-08810,064 

32 

2-20375,694 

2-57508,276 

3-00670,759 

3-50805,875 

4-08998,104 

47(991,147 

6-45338,668 

33 

2-25885,086 

2-65233,524 

3-11194,235 

3-6+838,110 

4-27+03,018 

5-00318,854 

6-8+0.58,9fi8 

34 

2-31532,213 

2-73190,5,'30 

3-22(,86,033 

3-79431,634 

4-46636,154 

5-25334,797 

7-2;5102,.528 

35 

2-37320,519 

2-81386,2-15 

3-33359,045 

3-94608,899 

4-66734,781 

5-51601,537 

7  68608,()79 

36 

2-432.';3,532 

2-89827,833 

345026,611 

4-10.393,255 

4-87737,846 

579181,614 

8-14:25,200 

37 

2-49334,870 

2-98.522,668 

3-57102,-543 

4-26808,986 

5-09686,049 

6-08140,(i94 

8-6.-;6(«,712 

38 

2-55568,242 

3-07478,348 

3-69601,132 

4-4.3881,.3+5 

5-32621,921 

6-38:547,729 

915+25,235 

39 

2-61957,448 

3-16702,698 

3-82-537,171 

4-61636,599 

5-56589,[X)8 

6-7(rt75,U5 

9-70350,749 

40 

2-68506,384 

3-26203,779 

3-95925,972 

4-80102,063 

5-81636,454 

7  03998,871 

10  28571,794 

41 

2-75219,043 

3-35989,893 

4-09783,381 

4-99306,145 

607810,094 

7-39198,815 

10-90286,101 

42 

2-82(99,.".20 

3-46069,589 

4-24125,799 

5-iy278,.591 

6-35161,548 

7761.58,7.55 

11-55703,267 

43 

2-89152,008 

3-56451,677 

4-38970,202 

5-40049,527 

6-63743,818 

814966,693 

12-2.5(H5,463 

44 

2-96382,808 

3-67145,227 

4-5+334,160 

5-61651,508 

693612,290 

8-15715,028 

12-98.548,191 

45 

303790,328 

378159,581 

4-70235,855 

5-841 17,.568 

7-24824,843 

8-98500,779 

1376461,083 

4<5 

31 1385,086 

3-89504,.372 

4-86694,110 

6-07482,271 

7-57441,961 

9-43425,818 

14-.59048,748 

47 

3-19169,713 

4-01189,503 

5-03728,104 

6-31781,562 

7-91526,849 

9-90597,109 

1546591,673 

48 
49 

3-27148,956 
3-35327,680 

4-13225,188 
4-25621,944 

5-21358,898 
5-39606,4.59 

6-57052,824 
6-83334,937 

8-27145,557 
8-64367,107 

10-40126,965 
10-92133,313 

16  39.'>87,173 
17-37750,4^13 

50 

3-43710,872 

4-38390,602 

5-58+92,086 

7-10668,335 

903263,627 

10-46739,978 

18-42015,427 

51 

3-52303,644 

4-51542,3-:0 

578039,930 

7-39095,068 

9-43910,490 

12-04<'(76,977 

19-.52.536,.353 

52 

3-61111,235 

4-65088,590 

5-98271,327 

7-6.S&5S,871 

y-86386,463 

12-6+280,826 

20-69688,534 

53 

3-70139,016 

4790+1,247 

6-19210,824 

7-99405,226 

10-30773,8.53 

13-27494,868 

21-9:;S6U,846 

54 

379392,491 

4-93412,485 

6-40883,202 

8-31381,435 

1077158,677 

13-9:3869,611 

23-2.5502,037 

55 

3-88877,303 

5-08214,859 

6  63314,114 

8-64636,692 

11-2.5630,817 

14-6.3563,092 

24-65032,1.59 

56 

3-98599,236 

5-2.3461,305 

6-86530,108 

8-99222,160 

11-76284,204 

15-36741,246 

26-12934,089 

57 

408.564,217 

5-39165,144 

7-10558,662 

9-35191,046 

12-29216,<193 

16-l,'5.578,.-308 

27-69710,1.-;+ 

58 

4-18778,322 

5-.55,*i40,098 

7-3.5428,215 

972598,688 

12-84.531,7.58 

16-94257,224 

29-35892,742 

59 

4-29247,780 

5720(.O,,S01 

7-61168,203 

1011.502,636 

13-42335,687 

1778970,085 

31-12(>16,;507  -, 

60 

4-39978,975 

5-89160,310 

7-87809,090 

10-51962,741 

14027+0,793 

18-67918,589 

32-98769,085  | 

61 

4-50978,419 

6-06835,120 

8-1.5382,408 

10-94041,251 

14-a5R64,129 

19-61314,519 

3-1-96695,230  1 

62 

4-622.52,910 

6-25040,173 

8-43920,793 

ll-3780-2,!l01 

15-31828,014 

20-59380,245 

37-06196,<M4 

63 

473809,233 

6-43791,.379 

8-73458,020 

i\-sr>5-[r>fln 

16-00760,275 

21-62349,257 

39-28Shfi,761 

64 

4-85654,464 

6-63105,120 

9-04029,051 

12-.-50647,617 

16-72794,487 

22-70466,720 

41 -(9619,967 

65 

497795,826 

6-82998,273 

9-35670,068 

1279873,.522 

17  48070,239 

2.3-83990,056 

44-l++97,165 

66 

5-10240.721 

7-03488,222 

9-68418,520 

13-31068,4(B 

18-26733,400 

25-03189,5.59 

+6-79.';()6,fl!l4 

67 

5-22996;739 

7-24592,868 

10-0231,3,168 

13-84311,201 

lp-08y.-36,4fl3 

26-28;!49,036 

49-60129,014 

68 

5-36071,658 

7-+6330,654 

10-37394,129 

14  39683,C>49 

19-948.->8,.541 

27.59766,488 

52-577.'3(i,7.55 

69 

5-49473,419 

7-68720,-574 

1073702,924 

14-97270,!»5 

20-84606,276 

28-97754,813 

5573200,960 

70 

5-63210,286 

7-91782,l91 

11-11282,526 

15-57161,835 

2178413,558 

30-42642,553 

59-0-2593,018 

?.  A 
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IL  Table  showing  the  Presevt  Value  of  ^1  receivable  at  the  End  of  any  given  Year,  from  1  to  70 
reckoning  Compound  Interest  at  2^,  3,  3J,  i,  4^,  5,  and  6  per  Cent. 


2^  per  Cent 

3  per  Cent 

3i  per  Cent 

4  per  Cent 

1 

4^  per  Cent 

5  per  Cent 

6  per  Cent. 

1 

0-97560,976 

0^97087,379 

0^96618,357 

0-96153,846 

0^95693,780 

0-95238,095 

0-94339,6-23 

2 

■95181,440 

•942.59,501 

■93351,070 

•924-55,621 

■91572,995 

■90702,948 

•88999,644 

3 

•92859,941 

•91514,106 

•90194,270 

-88899,636 

■87629,060 

■86383,760 

■83961,9-28 

4 

•90595,064 

•88848,705 

•87144,223 

•8.5480,419 

■838-56,134 

■82270,247 

■79-209,366 

5 

•88385,4'29 

•86260,878 

•84197,317 

-82192,711 

■80-24-5,105 

•78352,616 

-747-25,817 

6 

•86229,687 

•83748,426 

•81350,064 

-79031,453 

•76789,-574 

■74621, .540 

•70496,0-54 

7 

•84126,524 

•81309,151 

•78599,096 

•75991,781 

•73482,846 

■71068,133 

■66.505,711 

8 

■82074,657 

•78940,9'23 

•75941,150 

•73069,020 

•70318,513 

■67683,936 

•02741, •2.-17 

■    9 

■80072,836 

■76641,673 

•73373,097 

•70258,674, 

•67290,443 

■64460,892 

•.59189  846 

10 

■78119,840 

■74409,391 

•70891,881 

•675.56,417 

•64392,768 

■61391,325 

•5.5839,47* 

11 

•76214,478 

•72242,126 

•68494,.571 

•64958,093 

•61619,874 

■58467,929 

•526787-53 

12 

•74355,589 

■701,37988 

•66178,330 

•6-24-59,705 

•58966,386 

■55683,742 

•49696,936 

13 

■72542,038 

68095,134 

•63940,415 

-600.57,409 

•-564-27,164 

■.53032  135 

•468^3,902 

14 

■70772,720 

•66111,781 

•61778,179 

••57747,508 

-.53997,286 

■50.506,795 

•44230,096 

15 

■69046,556 

■64186,195 

•59689,062 

•55526,4-50 

-51672,044 

•48101,710 

-41726,-5(i6 

16 

■67362,493 

■62316,694 

•57670,591 

-.53391,818 

•49446,932 

•4-5811,1-52 

-393()4,628 

17 

■65719,506 

■60501,645 

•55720,378 

•51337,3-25 

•47317,639 

■43629,669 

-37i:i6-4l2 

18 

•64116,594 

•58739,461 

•.53836,114 

•49362,812 

•45-280,037 

■41552,065 

■3-5031,379 

19 

•62552,772 

■57028,603 

•.52015,.569 

■47464,242 

-43330,179 

■39573,396 

■33051,3(11 

20 

•61027,094 

•55367,575 

•50256,588 

•45638,695 

•41464,286 

■37688,948 

■31180.473 

21 

•59538,629 

•53754,928 

•48557,090 

•43883,360 

•39678,743 

•35894,236 

•294I.5,.5I0 

22 

•58086,467 

•52189,250 

•46915,063 

•42195,-539 

•37970,089 

•34184,987 

-277.50,510 

23 

•56669,7-24 

•50669,175 

•45328,.563 

•40-572,633 

•363.3-5,013 

•32.557,131 

•26179,7^26 

24 

■55287.535 

•49193,374 

•43795,713 

•39012,147 

•34770,347 

•31006,791 

■24697,855 

25 

•53939,059 

•47760,.5.56 

•42314,699 

•37511,680 

•33273,000 

•29.530,277 

•23-299,803 

26 

•52623,472 

•46369,473 

•40883,767 

•36068,9-23 

-31840,248 

•28124,073 

■21981,(H)3 

27 

•51339,973 

•4.5018,906 

•39.501,224 

•34681,6.57 

■30469,137 

•26784,832 

■20736  795 

28 

■50087,778 

•43707,075 

•38165,434 

•3-3347,747 

■291.57,069 

•25509,364 

■19563,014 

29 

•48866,125 

•42434,636 

•36874,815 

■3'206.5,141 

•27901,-502 

•24294,»a2 

■184.5.5,671 

30 

■47674,269 

•41198,676 

•3-5627,841 

■30831,867 

•26700,001 

•23137,74-5 

■17411,013 

31 

■46511,481 

•39998,714 

•34423,035 

■29646,026 

•25-5-50,241 

•22035,947 

■16425.481 

32 

■45377,055 

•38833,703 

■332.58,971 

■28-505,794 

•24449,991 

•20986,617 

■1.549-5,740 

33 

■44270,298 

•37702,625 

■32134,271 

■27409,417 

•23397,121 

■19987,2.51 

■|4618,6-22 

34 

■43190,534 

•36604,490 

■31047,605 

■26355,209 

•22389,589 

■1903.5,480 

■13791, l-">3 

35 

■42137,107 

■35.538,340 

■29997,686 

•2.5341, .547 

•2142.5,444 

•181-29,0-29 

■l:i()lU,-5^22 

36 

•41109,372 

■34.503,243 

■28983,272 

•24366,872 

•20-502,817 

■17265,741 

■12274,077 

37 

■40106,705 

■.-^3498,294 

■2-800.3,161 

•23429,685 

•19619,921 

■16443,-563 

■11.579;!  18 

38 

■391 28,492 

■32.5'22,615 

■270-56,194 

■22.528,543 

•1877-5,044 

■15660,-536 

•10923,885 

39 

■38174,139 

■31.575,355 

■26141,2-50 

■21662,061 

•17966,-549 

■14914,797 

•1030.5,-5.52 

40 

•37243,062 

■30655,684 

■25257,247 

■20828,904 

•17192,870 

■14204,56f 

•09722,219 

41 

•36334,635 

■29762,800 

■24403,1.37 

■20027,792 

•164-52,-507 

•13.528,160 

•09171,905 

42 

•35448,483 

■2889.5,922 

■23-577,910 

■19-2.57,493 

•1-5744,026 

•12883,962 

•08652,740 

43 

■34583,886 

•280.54,294 

■22780,-590 

-18516,820 

•15066,0-54 

•12270,440 

•08162,962 

44 

■33740,376 

•27237,178 

■22010,231 

■17804,635 

•14417,276 

•11086,133 

•07700,908 

45 

■32917,440 

■2644.3,862 

■21'2G5,9'24 

•17119,841 

•13796,437 

•11129,651 

•07265,007 

46 

■32114,576 

■25673,052 

•20.546,787 

•16461,386 

•1320-2,332 

■10-599,668 

•068.53,781 

47 

•31331,294 

■24925,877 

■19851,968 

•1.58-28,2-56 

•12633,810 

•10094,921 

•06465,831 

48 

■30567,116 

•24199,880 

•19180,645 

•15219,476 

•12089,771 

•09614,211 

•06099,810 

49 

■29821,576 

■23495,029 

•18.532,024 

•14634,112 

•11569,1-58 

•09156,391 

•05751,.566 

50 

■29094,221 

■22810,708 

•1790.5,337 

•14071,262 

•11070,965 

•08720,373 

•05428,836 

51 

■28384,606 

■22146,318 

•17299,843 

•13-530,0.59 

■10.594,225 

•08305.117 

•05121,-544 

52 

■27692,298 

•21.501,280 

•16714,8-24 

•1.3009,672 

•10138,014 

•07909,635 

•04831,645 

53 

■27016,876 

•20875,029 

•16149,-589 

•12-509,300 

•09701,449 

•07532,986 

•045.58,156 

54 

■26357,9'28 

■20267,019 

•1-5603,467 

•12028,173 

•09283,683 

•07174,272 

•04300,147 

55 

■25715,052 

•19676,717 

•1.5075,814 

■11.56.5,.551 

•08883,907 

•06832.640 

•040-56,742 

56 

•2.5087,855 

•19103,609 

-14-566,001 

■111-20,722 

•08-501,347 

•06507,276 

•03827,115 

57 

•2447.5,9.57 

•18.547,193 

•14073,433 

•10693,002 

•0813-5,-260 

•06197,406 

•03610,4X6 

58 

•23878,982 

■18006,984 

■13-597,.5^20 

•10-281,733 

•07784,938 

•0.5902,291 

•03400,1 19 

59 

•23296,.568 

•1748-2,.508 

•131.37,701 

-09886,282 

•07449,701 

•05621,230 

•03213,320 

GO 

•22728,359 

•16973,309 

•12693,431 

-09506,040 

•07128,901 

•05353,552 

•03031,434 

61 

•22174,009 

■16478,941 

•12264,184 

•09140,423 

•06821,915 

•0-W%,62I 

'  •028-59,843 

62 

•21633,179 

•1.5998,972 

■11849,4-53 

•08788,868 

•06-528,148 

•04855,830 

•02697,965 

63 

•2110.5,.541 

■1.5532.982 

•114-18,747 

•084-50,835 

•06247,032 

•04624,600 

•02.54-5,2-50 

64 

•20500,771 

•1.5080,.565 

■11061,-591 

•0812-5,803 

•0.5978,021 

•04404,381 

■02401,179 

65 

■20088,557 

•14641,325 

•10687,-528 

•07813,272 

•05720,-594 

•04194,648 

•02265,264 

66 

•  19598,-593 

•14214,879 

•10.326,114 

•07512,760 

•05474,2-53 

•03994,903 

■02137,041 

67 

■I91'20,.-.78 

•13800,8.53 

•09976,922 

•072-23,809 

•05238,519 

■03804,670 

-02016,077 

68 

•18654,223 

■1.3398,S87 

•09G;i9,-538 

■06945,970 

•0-5012,937 

■036-23,495 

■01901,9.59 

69 

■18199,242 

■1300S,6-28 

•09313,-563 

•06678,S18 

-ai797,069 

•03450,948 

•01794.301 

70 

■17756,3.58 

■  12629,736 

•08998,612 

■06421,940 

■04590,407 

-03286,617 

-01092,737 
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ni.  Table  showing  the  Amount  op  an  Annihty  of  ^1  per  Annum,  improved  at  Compound  Interest,  at 
2|,  3,  3i,  *,  ii,  5,  and  6  per  Cent,  at  the  end  of  each  Year,  from  1  to  7(5. 


«    2i^  per  Cent.  3  per  Cent. 

3^  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

4|perCent. 

5  per  Cent. 

6  per  Cent. 

1 

1-00000,000        1-00000,000 

1-00000,000 

1-00000,000 

1-00000,000 

1-00000,000 

1  00000,000 

9. 

2-02500,000       2-03000,000 

2-03500,000 

1  -04000,000 

2-04500,000 

2-0.5000,000 

2-110000,000 

3 

3-07562,500 

3-09090,000 

3-10022,-500 

3-12100,000 

3-1370-2,.500 

3-15-250,000 

3-18360,000 

4 

4-15251,562 

4-18362,700 

4-21494,287 

4--24646,40O 

4-27819,112 

4-3101'2,.5O0 

4-37461,600 

5 

5-25632,852 

5-30913,581 

5-3(;246,588 

5-4103'2,-2-56 

5-47070,973 

.5-52.563,125 

6-63709,296 

G 

6-38773,673 

6-46840,988 

6-55015,218 

6-63-297,-546 

6-71689,160 

6-80191,281 

6-97.531,8.54 

7 

7-54743,015 

7-66246,218 

7-77940,751 

7-89829,448 

8-01915,179 

8-14200,845 

8-39383,765 

8 

8-73611,590 

8-89233,605 

9-05168,677 

9-21422,626 

9-38001,362 

9-.54910,888 

9-89746,791 

9 

9-95451,880 

10-15910,613 

10-36849,-581 

10-58279,-531 

10-802114-23 

11-026,56,432 

11-49131,-598 

10 

U- 20338, 177 

11-46387,931 

11-73139,316 

1200610,712 

12-28820,937 

12-57789,254 

13-18079,494 

11 

12-48346,631 

12-80779,569 

13-14199,192 

13-4863-5,141 

13-84117,879 

14-20678,716 

14-97164,264 

12 

13-79555,297 

14-19202,956 

14-60196,164 

1.5-02,580,.546 

15-46403,184 

15-91712,6.52 

16-86994,120 

13 

15-14044,179 

15-61779,045 

16-11303,030 

16-62683,768 

17-1.5991,327 

17-71298,285 

18-88213,767 

14 

16-51895,284 

17-08632,416 

17-67698,636 

18-29191,119 

18-93210,937  1  19.59863,1 99 

21-01506,593 

15 

17-93192,666 

18-59891,389 

19-29568,088 

20-023.58,764 

20-7840.5,4-29 

21-578.56,359 

23-27596,988 

16 

19-38022,483 

20-15688,130 

20-97102,971 

21-8-2453,114 

22-71933,673 

23-65749,177 

25-67^52,808 

^17 

20-86473,045 

21-76158,774 

22-70-501,-575 

23-69751,239 

24-74170,689 

25-84036,636 

28-21287,976 

18 

22-38634,871 

23-41443,-577 

24-49969,130 

2.5-64.541,288 

26-85.508,370 

28-13-238,467 

30-90565,255 

19 

23-94600,743 

25-11686,844 

26-35718,0-50 

27-6712-2,940 

29-00356,240 

30-53900,391 

33-75999,170 

20 

25-54465,761 

26-87037,449 

28-27908,181 

29-77807,858 

31-37142,-277 

33-06.595,410 

36-78559,120 

21 

27-18327,405 

28-67648,572 

30-26947,068 

31-96920,172 

33-78313,080 

35-7192.5,181 

39-99272,608 

22 

28-86285,590 

30-53678,030 

32-32890,215 

34-24796,979 

36-30337,795 

38-,50521,440 

43-392-29,028 

23 

30-58442,730 

32-45288,370 

34-46041,373 

36-61788,8.58 

38-93702,996 

41-43047,512 

46-99582,769 

24 

32-34903,798 

34-42647,022 

30-66652,821 

39-08-260,413 

41-68919,631 

44-50199,887 

50-81557,735 

25 

34-15776,393 

36-45926,432 

38-94985,609 

41-04.590,830 

4  4 -.5652 1,0 14 

47-72709,882 

54-86451,200 

26 

3601170,803 

38-5-5304,225 

41-31310,168 

44-31174,403 

47-.57064,460 

51-11345,376 

59-15638,272 

27 

37-91200,073 

40-70963.352 

43-7-5900,024 

47-08421,441 

50-7113-2,361 

54-06912,645 

63-70576,568 

28 

39-85980,075 

42-93092,252 

46-29062,734 

49-967.58,'299 

53-99333,317 

58-40258,277 

68-52811,162 

29 

41-85029,577 

4.5-2188.5,020 

48-91079,930 

52-96028,631 

57-42303,316 

6'2-32271,191 

73-63979,832 

30 

.43-90270,316 

47-5754], .571 

51-62267,728 

56-08493,776 

61  -00706,900 

66-43884,750 

79-0.5818,622 

31 

46-00027,074 

50-00267,818 

54-42947,098 

59-32833,527 

04-75238,779 

70-76078,988 

84-80167,739 

32 

48-15027,751 

52-50275,852 

57-33450,247 

62-70146,868 

68-Ot.624,.^'24      "5-2988-2,936 

90-88977,803 

33 

50-35403,445 

55-07784,128 

60-34121,005 

66-20952,743 

72-7.5622,628 

80-u0377,083 

97-34316,471 

34 

52-61288,-531 

.57-73017,6.52 

63-4.531-5,240 

69-85790,8.53 

77-03025,046 

85-00095,937 

104-18375,460 

35 

54-92820,744 

60-46208,181 

66-67401,-274 

73-65222,487 

81-49661,800 

90-32030,734 

111-43477,987 

36 

57-30141,263 

63-27.594,427 

70-00700,318 

77 -.5983 1,387 

80-10390,.581 

95-83(;32,-271 

11 9- 1-2086,666 

37 

59-73394,794 

66-17422,2,59 

73-4.5786,930 

81-70224,042 

9104134,427 

101-6-2813,884 

1-27-20811,866 

38 

62-22729,664 

69-15944,927 

77-02889,472 

85-97033,628 

90-13820,476 

l()7-70954,.579 

135-004-20,578 

39 

64-78297,906 

72-23423,275 

80-72490,604 

90-40914,973 

101-4644-2,398 

1140950-2,308 

145-0,584.5,813 

40 

67-40255,354 

75-40125,973 

84-55027,775 

9502.551,-572 

107-03032,300 

120-79977,4-23 

154-76196,562 

41 

70-08761,737 

78-66329,753 

88-609.53,747 

99-826.53,635 

112-84068,7.59 

1-27-83976,294 

165-04768,3.56 

42 

72-83980,781 

82-02319,645 

92-60737,1-28 

104-819-59,780 

118-9-2478,854 

135-2317.5,109 

175-950.54,4.57 

43 

75-66080,300 

85-48389,234 

96-8486'2,928 

110-01238,171 

125-27040,402 

142-99333,804 

187-507.57,724 

44 

78-5.5232,308 

89-04840,911 

101-23833,130 

115-41287,698 

131-91384,2-20 

15I-14300,.5.58 

199-75803,188 

45 

81-51613,116 

92-71986,139 

105-78167,-290 

121-02939,-206 

138-81990,510 

1.59-70015,.58G 

212-74351,379 

46 

84-.5.5403,443 

96-.50I4.5,723 

110-48403,145 

126-87056,774 

14(i-(.9821,3.53 

108-08510,366 

226-50812,462 

47 

870G788,.529 

100-396.50,095 

11.5-35097,2.55 

132-94-539,045 

153-67263,314 

178-11942,183 

241-09861,209 

48 

90-85958,243 

1 04  ■40839,-598 

1-20-38825,0.59 

139-20320,007 

161-58790,163 

188-0'2539,'292 

256-56452,882 

49 

94-13107,199 

108-.54064,785 

l-2.5-60184„5.57 

145-83.373,431 

169-8.5935,7-20 

198-42666,-2-57 

272-9.5840,0.55 

50 

97-48434,879 

112-79686,729 

130-99791,016 

152-66708,368 

178-.50302,828 

209-34799,-570 

290-33.590,458 

51 

100-9214.5,751 

117-18077,331 

136.58283,702 

1.59-77376,703 

187-.53.566,4.55 

220-81539,.518 

308-75605,886 

52 

04  44449,395 

121-69619,651 

142-36323,031 

167-16471,771 

196-97476,946 

232-8.5616,.526 

328-28142,239 

53 

108-05.560,029 

126-34708,240 

148-34-594,9-58 

174-851.30,642 

-206-83863,408 

245-49897,352 

348,97830,773 

54 

1 1  -75699,645 

131-13749,488 

l-54-,53805,782 

182-84.535,868 

217-14637,261 

2.58-77392,2-20 

370-91700,620 

55 

15-5.5092,136 

136-07161,972 

100-94088,984 

191-1.5917,302 

2-27-91795,938 

272-71261,831 

394-1720-2,6.57 

56 

19-43969,440 

141-1.5376,831 

167-58003,099 

199-805.53,994 

239-174-26,7.55 

287-348-24,9-22 

418-82-234,818 

57 

23-42508,676 

146-38838,136 

174-44-533,207 

208-79776,1-54 

250-93710,9.59 

302-71566,108 

444-95168,905 

58 

27-5U32,K93 

151-78003,280 

181-.5-5091,809 

218-14967,200 

2(33-2-2927,953 

318-85144,477 

472-64879,039 

59 

31-69911,215 

1.57-33343,379 

188-90-520,085 

2-27-87565,888 

276-074.59,710 

335-79401,700 

502-00771,782 

GO 

35-99158,995 

163-05343,680 

196-51688,288 

237-99008,524 

289-49795,397 

353-58371,785 

533-1-2818,089 

61 

40-30137,970 

168-94.503,991 

204-39497,378 

248-51031,205 

303.52.536,100 

372-26290,375 

566-11.587,174 

62 

144-90116,419 

17-5-01339,110 

21'2--54S79,786 

2-59-4.507-2,510 

318-18400,319 

391-87604,893 

601-08282,404 

G3 

I49-52.369,.3.'?0 

181-26379,284 

220-98800,-579 

270-8287-5,416 

333.50228,333 

412-4698.5,138 

638-14779,349 

64 

54-2617«,563 

187-70170,662 

229-72258,599 

282-661 90,4:<3 

34950988,608 

434-09334,395 

077-4366(i,110 

65 

159-11833,027 

194-33275,782 

238-76287,6-50 

294-96838,050 

306-'23783,096 

4.56-79801,115 

719-08-280,076 

66 

64-09628,8.53 

201-16274,0.55 

248-119-57,718 

■!07-767ll,.572 

383-7 18.53„335 

480-63791,170 

763-2'278;5,-241 

67 

169-19869,574 

208-1976-2,277 

257-80376,238  ' 

5-21-077HO,035 

401-98-580,735 

505-66980,729 

810-021.50,235 

68 

174-42806,313 

215-443-5-5,145 

267-8-2689,4(16 

i:il-!)'2'i!)l.-230 

421-07-523,1.38 

531  -953-29,765 

8.59-62-279,-249 

69 

179-78937,971 

222-90685,800 

278-200H3,.5:i5 

il9;il  774,886 

441  0-236  l,(i79 

5,59-5.5096,254 

Jl  2-20016,004 

70 

185-28411,421 

230-59400,374 

288-93786,4.59  , 

364-29015,881 

161-86967,9.55 

588-62851,066 

967-93216,964 
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INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 


IV.  Table  showing  the  Present  Value  op  an  Annuity  of  £\  per  Annum,  to  continue  for  any  given 
Number  of  Years,  from  1  to  70,  reckoning  Compound  Interest  at  2|,  3,  3^,  +,  4^,  o,  and  6  i>er  Cent, 


>< 

2j  per  Cent. 

3  per  Cent. 

3  J  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

4j  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

6  per  Cent. 

1 

0-97560,976 

0-97087,379 

0-96618,.557 

0-96153,846 

0  95693,780 

0-95238,095 

0-M339,623 

2 

1-92742,415 

1-91346,969 

1-89969,427 

1-88609,467 

1-87266,775 

1-85941,043 

1-83339,267 

3 

2-85602,356 

2-82861,135 

2-80163,698 

277509,103 

2-74896,435 

272324,803 

2-67301,195 

4 

3-76197,421 

3-71709,840 

3-67307,921 

3-62989,522 

3-58752,570 

3-54595,050 

3-46510,561 

5 

4-64582,849 

4-57970,719 

4-51505,237 

4-45182,233 

4-38997,674 

4-32947,667 

4-21236,378 

6 

5-50812,536 

5-41719,144 

5-32855,302 

5-24213,686 

5-15787.248 

5-07569,207 

4-91732,432 

7 

6-34939,060 

6-23028,295 

6-11454,398 

6-00205,467 

5-89270,094 

578637,340 

5-58238,14-1 

8 

7-17013,717 

7-01969,219 

6-87395,553 

6-73274,488 

6-59588,607 

6-46321,276 

6-20979,381 

9 

7-97086,553 

7-78610,892 

7-60768,651 

7-43533,161 

7-26879,049 

7-10782,167 

0-80169,227 

10 

8-75206,393 

8-53020,284 

8-31660,532 

8-11089,578 

7-91271,818 

772173,493 

7-36008.705 

11 

9-51420,871 

9-25262,410 

9-00155,103 

876047,671 

8-52891,692 

8-30641,422 

7-88687,457 

12 

10-25776,460 

9-95400,398 

9-66333,433 

9-38507,376 

9-11858,078 

8-86325,164 

8-38384,393 

13 

10-98318,497 

10-63491,532 

10-30273,848 

9-98564,785 

9-68285,242 

9-39357,299 

8-85268,295 

14 

ll-6t)09l,2I7 

11-29607,312 

10-92052,027 

10-56312,293 

10-22282,528 

9-89864,094 

9-29498,392 

ir> 

12-38137,773 

11-93793,507 

10-51741,089 

11-11838,744 

10-73954,573 

10-37965,804 

971224,S98 

16 

13-05500,266 

12-56110,201 

12-09411,681 

11-65229,561 

11-23401,505 

10-83776,!i56 

10-10589,526 

17 

l-3-71219,772 

13-16611,845 

12-65132,058 

12-16566,886 

11-70719,143 

11-27406,625 

10-47725,968 

18 

14-35336,363 

13-75351,.-506 

13-18968,172 

12-65929,698 

12-15999,180 

11-68958.690 

10-82760,347 

19 

14-97889,134 ' 

14-32379,909 

1370983,741 

13-13393,940 

1259329,359 

12-08532,086 

11-15811,648 

20 

15-58916,228 

14-87747,484 

14-21240,330 

13-59032,635 

13-00793,645 

12-46221,034 

11-46992,121 

21 

16-18454,857 

15-41502,412 

14-69797,420 

14-02915,995 

13-40472,388 

12-82115,271 

11-76407,661 

22 

16-76543,824 

15-93691,662 

15-16712,483 

14-45111,534 

13-78442,476 

13-16300,258 

12-04158,171 

23 

17-33211,048 

16-44360,837 

15-62041,047 

14-85084,167 

14-14777,489 

13-4S857,388 

12-30337,897 

24 

17-88498,583 

16-93554,210 

16-05836,760 

15-24696,314 

14-49547,837 

1379864,179 

12-55035,752 

25 

18-42437,642 

17-41314,766 

16-48151,459 

15-62207,995 

14-82820,896 

14-09394,457 

12-78335,615 

26 

18-95061,114 

17-87684,239 

16-89035,226 

15-98276,918 

1514661,145 

14--7518,530 

13-00316,618 

27 

19-46401,087 

18-32703,145 

17-28536,450 

16-32958,575 

15-45130,282 

14-64303,362 

13-21053,413 

28 

19-96488,865 

18-76410,820 

17-66701,884 

16-66306,322 

1574287,-351 

14-89812,726 

13-40616,428 

29 

2045354,991 

19-1884;-.,456 

18-03576,700 

16-98371,464 

16-02188,853 

15-14107,358 

13-59072,101 

30 

20-93029,259 

19-60044,132 

18-39204,541 

17-29203,330 

16-28888.854 

15-37245,103 

13-76183,115 

31 

21-39540,741 

20-00042,847 

1873627,576 

17-58849,356 

16-54439,095 

15-59281,050 

13-92908,599 

32 

21-84917,796 

20-38876,550 

19-06886,547 

17-87355,150 

16-78889,066 

15-80267,667 

14-08404,338 

33 

22-29188,093 

20-76579,175 

19-39020,818 

18-14704,567 

17  02286,207 

16-00254,921 

14-23022,961 

34 

22-72.378,628 

21-13183,665 

19-70068,423 

18-41119,776 

17-24675,796 

1619290,401 

14-36814,114 

35 

23-14515,734 

21-48722,004 

20-00066,109 

18-66461,323 

17-46101,240 

16-37419,429 

14-49824,636 

36 

23-55625,107 

21-83225,247 

20-29049,381 

18-90828,199 

17-66604,058 

16-54686,171 

14-62098,713 

37 

23-95731,811 

22-16723,541 

20-57052,542 

19-14257,880 

17-86223,979 

1671128,734 

147^078,031 

38 

24-34860,304 

22-49246,156 

20-84108,736 

19-36786,424 

18-04999,023 

16-86789,271 

1484601,916 

39 

'24-73034,443 

22-80821,510 

21-10249,987 

19-58448,484 

18-22965,572 

17  01704,067 

14-94907,468 

40 

25-19277,505 

23-11477,195 

21-35507,234 

1979277,389 

18-40158,442 

17-15908,636 

15-04629,687 

41 

25-46612,200 

23-41239,995 

21-59910,.371 

19-99305,181 

18-56610,949 

17-29436.796 

15-13801,591 

42 

25-82060,683 

237013.5,917 

21-83188,281 

20-18562,674 

1872354,976 

17-42320,758 

15-224.54,331 

43 

26-16644,569 

23-98190,211 

22-06268,870 

20-37079,4L»4 

18-87421,029 

17-54591,198 

15-30617,294 

44 

26-503*4,945 

24-25427,389 

22-28279,102 

20-54884,129 

1901838,306 

17  66277,331 

15-38318,202 

45 

26-83302,386 

24-51871,251 

22-49545,026 

20-72003,970 

19-15634,742 

1777406,982 

15-45583,209 

46 

27-15416,962 

24-77544,904 

2270091,812 

20  88465,3.56 

19-288.37,074 

17-88006.650 

15-52136,^90 

47 

27-46748,255 

25-02470,780 

22-89943,780 

21-0429.3,612 

19-41470,884 

17-98101,571 

15-58902,821 

48 

27-77315,371 

25-26670,060 

23-09124,425 

21-19513,088 

19-53560,655 

18-07715,782 

15-65002,661 

49 

28-07136,947 

25-50165,689 

23-97656,449 

21-34147,200 

19-65129,813 

18-16872,173 

15-70757,227 

SO 

28-36231,168 

25-72976,397 

23-45561,787 

21-48218,462 

19-76200,778 

18-25592,546 

1576186,063 

51 

28-64615,774 

25-9512e,Tln  '  cv-:"."i,6.30 

21-61748,521 

1986795,003 

18-33897,663 

15-81307,607 

52 

28-92308,072 

26-166*;,'   ■  .      .     ,     .7.i,454 

21-747.58,193 

19-96933,017 

18-41807,298 

15-86139,252 

53 

29-19324,948 

26-374ii!i,".".     .    :   '",  J.i,043 

21-872!i7,493 

20-0663-1,466 

18-49340,284 

15-90697,407 

54 

29-45682,877 

26-.5776r>,ol^  ,  .4  il.,;y,510 

21-9ii2n.5,6(r7 

20-15918,149 

18-56514,556 

15-94<)97,554 

55 

2971397,928 

2677442,761     24-2(;40.5,.32-3 

22-10861,218 

£0-24802,057 

18-63347,196 

15-990W,296 

56 

29-964«5,7S4 

26-96S4f),.-3T0 

24 -40971, -^27 

22-21981,940 

20-33303,404 

18-69854,473 

1602881,412 

57 

30-2ia61,740 

27-15093,563 

24-.5504 1,7(50 

22-32674,!i43 

20--)U:-;s,r.iU 

i«-7.in-i  1.879 

1606191,898 

58 

30-44840,722 

27-33100,546 

24-68642,281 

22-42956,676 

i""-.                        "•■1,170 

1609898,(<17 

59 

30-68137,290 

27-50583,055 

24-81779,981 

22-52842,957 

■5,400 

1613111,.336 

60 

30-90865,649 

27-67556,364 

24-!>1473,412 

22-62348,997 

'J'-. ;."'-,-   :     .   ,  -  -S,y53 

16-16142,770 

61 

31-13039,657 

27-84035,.';04 

2506737,596 

2271489,421 

20-70624,119 

18-98027,574 

15-19002,613 

62 

31-3«>72,836 

28-00034,276 

25-18587,049 

22-80278,289 

20-77152,267 

1902883,404 

16-21700,579 

63 

31-55778,377 

28-15.'567,2.58 

25-300.35,796 

22-88729,124 

20-83S99,2'i8 

19-07518,003 

1624245,829 

64 

31-7l»6o,148 

28-30647,823 

2.5-41097,.388 

22-!V-„S.54,927 

20-89377,319 

19-11912,-384 

16-26647,008 

65 

31-96457,706 

28-4..528<J,]49 

25-51784,916 

23-04668,199 

20-95097,913 

19-16107,033 

16-28912,272 

66 

32-16056, 'J' "^  1 ':«-,-<i-(ii,"'js  "j;V.;;ni,(),-;o 

23-12180,9.-'.9 

21-00572,165 

19-20101,936 

16-31049,313 

67 

32-3517i;,;^  .          "     "!.-!        :-  '  -:7,<l.-.l 

23-l!M04,7t« 

2105810,085 

19-23906,606 

1 6-33065,-390 

68 

32-.53831,'      '              '                 -        :.:,4S9 

23-26.- j.50,739 

21-10823,622 

19-2753O,!01 

l6-31967,.'-49 

69 

32-72030,011      J^  'Jl'T  1 . ,  :■-;  ,  l.:.  '.'11:11,0.53 

23-3;y>29,.5.5n 

21-1.5020,691 

19S0<'81,C48 

16-36761,650 

70 

32-89785,698     29-12;42,132     26-00039,664 

23-.9451,497 

21-20211,187 

19-;m67,605 

16-38454.387 

INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 
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V.  Tabic  of  Mortality;  sliowing  the  Number  ol  Tersoiis  alive  at  the  End  of  every  Year,  from  1  to  lOiJ 
Years  of  Age,  out  of  1,000  born  together,  in  the  difl'erent  Places,  and  according  to  the  Authorities  un. 
dcrrnentioned. 


1 

1 

England. 

France. 

Sweden' 

Vienna. 

Berlin. 

Switier 
land. 

Sile.sia. 

Holland. 

IJ 

i 

11 

■A  "^ 

J 

65  a. 
1 

1 

1  1 

1 
g 

3 

£ 
S 

In 

A. 

II 

Ij 

1 

G80 

743 

846 

745 

731 

768 

780 

542 

633 

811 

769 

804 

2 

518 

625 

778 

709 

032 

672 

730 

471 

528 

765 

638 

708 

3 

492 

582 

725 

682 

591 

625 

095 

430 

485 

735 

014 

736 

4 

452 

553 

700 

662 

557 

599 

071 

400 

434 

715 

585 

709 

5 

42G 

536 

080 

647 

540 

583 

656 

377 

403 

701 

563 

689 

G 

410 

521 

608 

634 

523 

573 

644 

357 

387 

6.86 

546 

676 

7 

397 

509 

659 

624 

511 

566 

634 

344 

376 

077 

532 

664 

8 

388 

499 

654 

615 

501 

.560 

625 

337 

367 

067 

523 

652  , 

9 

380 

492 

649 

607 

494 

556 

618 

331 

361 

(..59 

515 

640 

10 

373 

487 

646 

600 

489 

551 

Oil 

327 

356 

6.53 

508 

639  1 

1  11 

367 

483 

643 

595 

486 

547 

006 

322 

3.53 

648 

502 

633   , 

12 

361 

478 

640 

590 

482 

543 

602 

318 

3.50 

643 

497 

627 

13 

35G 

474 

037 

585 

479 

538 

597 

314 

347 

639 

492 

021   . 

14 

351 

470 

034 

.581 

470 

534 

594 

310 

344 

635 

488 

616 

15 

347 

405 

030 

578 

472 

529 

590 

306 

341 

631 

483 

611 

10 

343 

461 

026 

574 

408 

524 

586 

302 

338 

626 

479 

606  , 
,001  1 

17 

338 

457 

622 

570 

il'A 

519 

.582 

299 

335 

622 

474 

18 

334 

452 

618 

565 

459 

514 

578 

295 

332 

618 

470 

1: 596   . 

19 

329 

446 

613 

561 

4.55 

508 

574 

291 

328 

614 

465 

590 

20 

325 

441 

009 

556 

449 

502 

.570 

288 

324 

610 

461 

584 

21 

321 

434 

eo5 

551 

445 

496 

.565 

284 

320 

606 

4,56 

577 

22 

310 

428 

601 

545 

438 

490 

560 

280 

315 

002 

451 

571 

23 

310 

421 

596 

.540 

432 

484 

555 

276 

310 

597 

446 

566 

21 

305 

415 

692 

,534 

430 

478 

551 

273 

305 

592 

441 

559 

25 

299 

409 

588 

.529 

419 

471 

546 

269 

297 

587 

436 

551 

2() 

294 

402 

584 

523 

414 

465 

Ml 

265 

293 

582 

431 

543 

27 

288 

396 

579 

517 

408 

4.58 

535 

261 

287 

577 

426 

535 

28 

283 

3SD 

575 

512 

402 

4.52 

t90 

256 

281 

572 

421 

526 

29 

278 

383 

570 

.500 

398 

445 

525 

251 

275 

567 

415 

517 

30 

272 

376 

564 

500 

388 

438 

519 

247 

209 

563 

409 

508 

31 

266 

370 

5.59 

495 

384 

432 

613 

243 

264 

558 

403 

499 

32 

260 

304 

5-« 

490 

377 

425 

.507 

239 

259 

553 

397 

490 

33 

254 

357 

547 

484 

371 

418 

501 

235 

254 

548 

391 

482  , 

34 

248 

351 

542 

479 

306 

411 

495 

231 

249 

544 

384 

474 

35 

242 

344 

53(3 

474 

3.55 

404 

488 

226 

243 

,539 

377 

407 

30 

236 

338 

531 

460 

339 

397 

482 

221 

237 

.533 

370 

400 

37 

2;jo 

331 

525 

464 

.341 

390 

477 

210 

230 

527 

363 

4.53 

38 

224 

325 

519 

4.59 

334 

383 

471 

211 

223 

520 

3.56 

446 

39 

218 

318 

514 

4.54 

330 

376 

465 

205 

210 

513 

349 

439 

40 

212 

312 

508 

449 

314 

369 

459 

199 

209 

.506 

342 

432 

41 

207 

305 

501 

444 

310 

362 

453 

194 

203 

500 

335 

425 

42 

201 

299 

499 

439 

302 

355 

445 

189 

197 

494 

328 

419 

43 

194 

292 

487 

434 

297 

348 

437 

185 

192 

488 

321 

413 

44 

187 

285 

480 

429 

2f»2 

341 

430 

181 

187 

482 

314 

407 

45 

IHO 

279 

473 

424 

279 

334 

422 

176 

182 

476 

307 

400 

4G 

174 

272 

406 

419 

273 

327 

414 

171 

177 

469 

299 

393 

47 

167 

205 

459 

413 

269 

320 

407 

165 

172 

461 

291 

386 

48 

159 

259 

452 

408 

262 

312 

400 

159 

167 

451 

283 

378 

49 

153 

252 

456 

402 

258 

305 

392 

153 

162 

441 

275 

370 

50 

147 

245 

440 

390 

242 

297 

385 

147 

1.57 

431 

207 

362 

51 

141 

238 

434 

390 

239 

289 

376 

142 

1.52 

422 

259 

354 

52 

135 

231 

428 

384 

233 

282 

367 

137 

147 

414 

250 

345 

53 

130 

224 

421 

378 

229 

274 

358 

133 

142 

406 

241 

330 

54 

125 

217 

414 

371 

224 

265 

349 

128 

137 

397 

232 

327 

55 

120 

210 

407 

363 

212 

258 

340 

123 

132 

388 

224 

318 

SG 

116 

203 

400 

3.55 

207 

249 

331 

117 

127 

377 

216 

309 

57 

111 

19G 

392 

346 

202 

240 

322 

HI 

121 

364 

209 

300 

58 

106 

189 

384 

338 

194 

232 

312 

100 

115 

348 

201 

291 

59 

101 

182 

375 

329 

190 

223 

303 

101 

109 

331 

193 

282 

GO 

96 

175 

864 

319 

108 

214 

293 

96 

103 

314 

186 

273 

Gl 

92 

168 

352 

309 

165 

204 

282 

91 

97 

299 

178 

2M 

G2 

87 

161 

340 

299 

1.57 

195 

271 

87 

92 

286 

170 

2.55 

G3 

83 

154 

327 

288 

1.50 

18G 

2.59 

82 

88 

274 

163 

245 

64 

78 

147 

314 

278 

144 

176 

247 

77 

84 

262 

155 

235 

GS 

74 

140 

302 

207 

1.35 

106 

285 

72 

80 

250 

147 

225 

GG 

70 

133 

289 

256 

120 

1.57 

224 

07 

75 

236 

140 

215 

67 

65 

12G 

277 

245 

117 

147 

212 

62 

70 

220 

132 

205 

68 

61 

119 

205 

234 

106 

l."17 

200 

57 

05 

202 

12.1 

195 

C9 

56 

113 

251 

222 

96 

129 

187 

52 

CO 

184 

117 

185 

70 

52 

106 

240 

211 

90 

118 

175 

48 

55 

168 

109  . 

175 

71  . 

47 

iX) 

228 

199 

80 

108 

162 

44 

51 

U)3 

101 

105 

72 

43 

92 

214 

187 

75 

99 

149 

40 

47 

140 

93 

1.55 

73 

3fl 

R5 

2(0 

175 

70 

89 

135 

30 

43 

129 

85 

145 

74 

35 

78 

184 

1 62 

63 

80 

121 

33 

39 

119 

77 

135 

75 

32 

71 

i(;8 

1  18 

^■■2 

72 

108 

30 

;(5 

lO'l   1 

69  1 

125 

?.  A  n 
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INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 


Table  of  Mortality  —  {continued.) 


EngUnd 

• 

Fiance. 

bweden. 

Vienna. 

Berlin. 

Switzer- 
land. 

Silesia. 

Holland.' 

1 

g 

d 

c 

i 

i 

< 

11 

a,  5 

}i 

■c  = 

eg 

if 

.  -a 
'11 

1 

•s 

1 

.   g 

1 

|1 

*  S3 

i  1 

76 

28 

65 

152 

1^ 

47 

63 

96 

27 

32 

98 

61 

114 

77 

s,-; 

.58 

136 

120 

42 

56 

84 

24 

29 

85 

53 

103 

78 

22 

52 

121 

106 

36 

48 

75 

21 

26 

71 

55 

92 

74 

19 

46 

108 

^ 

34 

41 

65 

18 

23 

58 

38 

82 

80 

17 

40 

95 

81 

23 

35 

56 

16 

20 

46 

32 

72 

81 

U 

3,5 

84 

70 

21 

29 

47 

14 

18 

36 

26 

62 

82 

la 

30 

73 

69 

18 

24 

38 

12 

16 

29 

22 

53 

83 

10 

95 

62 

49 

15 

19 

31 

10 

14 

24 

18 

45 

84 

8 

30 

53 

40 

12 

15 

24 

8 

12 

20 

15 

38 

85 

7 

16 

45 

33 

10 

12 

19 

7 

10 

17 

12 

31 

86 

6 

la 

37 

26 

8 

9 

14 

6 

8 

14 

9 

25 

87 

5 

9 

30 

21 

7 

7 

11 

5 

7 

11 

6 

19 

88 

4 

7 

23 

16 

5 

6 

8 

4 

6 

9 

4 

14 

fH» 

3 

5 

IS 

12 

4 

5 

6 

3 

5 

7 

2 

10 

W- 

2 

4 

14 

8 

3 

4 

5 

2 

4 

5 

1 

7 

PI 

1 

3 

10 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 

5 

P9 

2 

S 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

PS 

1 

5 

1 

o 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

•H 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

fti 

3 

1 

1 

96 

2 

1 

97 

2 

1 

98 

1 

99 

1 

100 



VI.  Table  of  the  Progressive  Decrement  of  Life  among  1,000  Infants  of  each  Sex,  born  together, 
according  to  Mr.  Finlaison's  Observations  on  the  Mortality  of  the  Nominees  in  the  Government 
Tontines  and  Life  Annuities  in  Great  Britain. 


Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males' 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Age. 

(Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

0 

1,000 

1,000 

17 

860 

870 

34 

696 

748 

51 

552 

616 

68 

322 

443 

85 

56 

117 

1 

981 

981 

18 

854 

86;{ 

:ii> 

687 

74<» 

52 

542 

608 

69 

305 

428 

86 

44 

io;i 

9. 

963 

967 

19 

846 

856 

36 

679 

732 

.53 

.531 

601 

70 

288 

412 

87 

34 

89 

a 

949 

955 

20 

837 

ii4H 

37 

670 

724 

.54 

520 

593 

71 

270 

395 

88 

24 

76 

4 

937 

945 

21 

827 

841 

38 

662 

716 

55 

508 

,585 

72 

253 

377 

89 

17 

64 

5 

927 

935 

22 

816 

8^4 

.■59 

653 

708 

56 

495 

576 

73 

235 

358 

90 

11 

52 

fi 

919 

926 

23 

8(W 

827 

4<) 

644 

700 

57 

482 

568 

74 

218 

339 

91 

7 

41 

7 

912 

919 

24 

79  i 

820 

41 

636 

693 

.58 

468 

5.59 

75 

202 

319 

92 

4 

3U 

8 

906 

913 

25 

782 

813 

42 

627 

685 

.59 

454 

549 

76 

185 

2!>8 

93 

3 

21 

9 

901 

908 

26 

771 

805 

43 

619 

677 

60 

440 

.539 

77 

171 

277 

94 

1 

14 

10 

896 

.903 

27 

761 

798 

44 

610 

669 

61 

426 

529 

78 

156 

255 

96 

8 

11 

891 

899 

28 

751 

791 

45 

602 

661 

62 

413 

519 

79 

141 

233 

96 

5 

12 

886 

895 

29 

742 

784 

46 

594 

654 

63 

399 

508 

80 

125 

210 

97 

2 

13 

881 

892 

,•>() 

732 

777 

47 

586 

646 

64 

385 

496 

81 

110 

189 

98 

1 

14 

876 

•  887 

31 

723 

770 

48 

578 

638 

65 

370 

484 

82 

95 

168 

99 

15 

872 

mi 

32 

714 

76.'! 

49 

570 

ft31 

66 

355 

471 

US 

81 

149 

lOo 

16 

866 

876 

33 

705 

755 

50 

561 

623 

67 

339 

457 

84 

68 

132 

Vlt  Table  showing  the  Expectation  op  Life  at  every  Age,  according  to  the  Observations  made  at 

Northampton. 


Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect.- • 

0 

2518 

17 

35-20 

33 

2672 

49 

1849 

65 

10-88 

81 

441 

1 

3274 

18 

34'58 

34 

26-20 

50 

17-99 

66 

10-42 

82 

4-09 

2 

37-79 

19 

33-99 

35 

25-68 

61 

17-50 

67 

9-96 

83 

3-80 

3 

39'55 

20 

33'43 

36 

2516 

52 

17-02 

68 

HBO 

84 

3-58 

4 

40.58 

21 

32 '90 

37 

24'64 

53 

]6'54 

69 

a-05 

85 

3-37 

5 

4084 

22 

32-39 

38 

2412 

54 

16'06 

70 

8-60 

86 

319 

6 

41'07 

23 

31-88 

39 

23 '60 

55 

15-58 

71 

8-17 

87 

301 

7 

41-03 

24 

31-36 

40 

2308 

56 

1510 

.72 

7-74 

88 

2'86 

8 

40-79 

25 

30-83 

41 

2256 

67 

14'63 

73 

7  33 

89 

2'66 

9 

40-36 

26 

30-33 

42 

22'04 

58 

1415 

74 

6-92 

90 

2'41 

10 

3978 

27 

29-82 

43 

21-54 

59 

13-68 

75 

654 

91 

2'09 

11 

3914 

28 

2930 

44 

21-03 

GO 

13-21 

76 

6-18 

92 

175 

12 

38'49 

29 

28-79 

4.5 

20-52 

61 

12-75 

77 

5-83 

93 

1-37 

13 

37 '83 

30 

28-27 

46 

20-02 

62 

12-28 

78 

5-48 

94 

1-05 

14 

37'17 

31 

27-76 

47 

19-51 

6-3 

11-81 

79 

5-11 

95 

075 

15 

36  51 

32 

27-24 

48 

1900 

64 

11-35 

80 

4-75 

96 

0-50 

16 

35-85 

INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 
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VIII.  Table  showing  the  Espectatfox  of  Life  at  every  Age,  according  to  the  Observations  made  at 

Carlisle. 


Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

0 

38-72 

18 

42-87 

36 

30-32 

53 

18-97 

70 

9-iy 

87 

3-71 

1 

4+-68 

19 

42-17 

■     37 

29-61 

54 

18-28 

71 

8-6^ 

88 

3-59 

2 

47.5a 

20 

41-46 

38 

28-96 

55 

17-58 

72 

8-16 

89 

3-47 

3 

49-82 

21 

40-75 

39 

2S-28 

56 

16-89 

73 

7-72 

90 

3-28 

4 

50-76 

22 

40-04 

40 

27-61 

57 

16-21 

74 

7-33 

91 

3-26 

5 

51-25 

23 

39-31 

41 

26-97 

58 

15 -55 

75 

7-01 

92 

3-37 

6 

5117 

24 

38-59 

42 

26-,'54 

59 

14-92 

76 

6-69 

93 

3-48 

7 

50-80 

2;> 

37-8fi 

43 

25-71 

60 

1434 

77 

640 

94 

3-53 

8 

50-24 

26 

3714 

44 

25-09 

61 

13-82 

78 

6-12 

95 

3-53 

9 

49-57 

27 

36-41 

45 

24-46 

62 

13-31 

79 

5-80 

96 

3-46 

10 

48-82 

23 

35-69 

46 

23-82 

63 

12-81 

80 

5-51 

97 

3-28 

11 

48-(H 

29 

35-00 

47 

23-17 

64 

12-30 

81 

5-21 

98 

3-07 

12 

47-27 

30 

34-34 

48 

£2-50 

65 

11-79 

82 

4-93 

99 

277 

13 

46-51 

31 

33-68 

49 

21-81 

66 

11-27 

83 

4-65 

100 

2-28 

H 

45-75 

32 

33-03 

50 

21-11 

67 

10-75 

84 

4-39 

101 

1-79 

15 

45  00 

33 

32-36 

51 

20-39 

68 

10-23 

85 

4-12 

102 

1-30 

16 

44-27 

34 

31-68 

52 

19-68 

69 

9-70 

86 

3-90 

103 

0-83 

-.7 

43-57 

35 

31-00 

IX  Table  giving  a  CoMPiRATiVE  View  of  the  Results  of  the  undermentioned  Tables  of  Mortality,  in 
Relation  to  the  following  Particulars. 


By  Mr.  Finlalson's       1 

By 

Dr.  Price's 

Table, 

By 

Tal)le,  founded  on  the 

By 

the  First 

parcieux's 
Table, 

By 

Mr.  Milne's 

Mr.  Griffith  Experience  of  theGovem- 
Davies's           ment  Life  Annuities.      | 

founded  on 

founded 

According   |   According 

of  Births  and 
Burials  at 
Northamp- 

published bj 

Dr.  Price; 

for  both 

Mortality  in 
the  French 
Tontines, 

on  the 
Mortality 
observed  at 

the  Expe- 
rience of  the 
EquHilile 
Life  Insur- 

to his  i-  irat   to  his  Second 
Investiga.    1    Investiga. 
tion,  as  men-  tion,  as  men- 
tioned in  his     tioned  in 

ton. 

1745. 

ance  Office. 

Evidence 
in  1825. 

his  Evidenc* 
in  1S27.    Tl 

Mean  of 
both  Sexes. 

Mean  of 
bo^h  Sexet. 

Of  100,000  persons  aged! 
25,  there  would  be  alive  V 

34,286 

43,137 

51,033 

51,335 

49,330 

53,470 

53,950 

at  the  age  of  65    -        -J 

Of  100,000  persons  aged^ 
65,  there  would  be  alive  > 

28,738 

23,704 

29,837 

31,577 

37,267 

38,655 

37,355 

at  the  age  of  80   -       -J 

Expectation  of  life  at  the  7 
age  of  25       -        years  j 

30-85 

34-58 

37-17 

37-86 

37-45 

38-35 

38-52 

Expectation  of  life  at  the  7 
age  of  65       -        years  j 

10-88 

10-10 

11-25 

11-79 

1235 

12-81 

12-50 

Value  of  an  annuity  on  1 
a  life  aged  25,  interest  > 

.i' 15-438 

£  16-839 

£  17-420 

.£17-645 

£  17-494 

£  17-534 

£11 -634, 

being  at  4  per  cent.      -J 

Value  of  an  annuity  on^ 
a  life  aged  65,  interest  >■ 

£  7  761 

.£7328 

£  8-039 

^8-307 

.£8-G35 

.£8-896 

£  8-751 

being  at  4  per  cent.      -3 

V'alue  of  a  deferred  an. -J 

nuity    commencing   at  f 
65,  to  a  life  now  aged  25,  C 

£  0-55424 

£  0-65842 

£  0-85452 

£  0-88823 

£  0-88723 

£  0-99078 

£  0-98334 

interest  at  4  per  cent.  -J 

Note  — In  all  the  Tables  above  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mortality  is  deduced  from  an 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  number  of  each  sex  ;  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Davies's  Table,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  the  Equitable,  in  which  office,  from  the  practical  objects  of  life  nisurance,  it  is 
evident  the  male  sex  mu.st  have  composed  the  vast  majority  of  lives  subjected  to  mortality.  Hut  as  it  is 
agreed  on  .ill  hands  that  the  duration  of  life  among  females  exceeds  that  of  males,  it  follows  »"?*  '"e 
-esults  of  Mr.  Davies's  Table  fall  materially  short  of  what  they  would  have  been,  if  the  facts  on  whicl^  he 
ps  reasoned  had  comprehended  an  equal  number  of  each  sex.  The  Tables  have  not,  in  all  cases,  been 
computed  at  4J  per  cent.,  the  rate  allowed  by  government. 
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X.  Table  showing  the  Value  of  an  A.NXuixy  on  a  Single  Life,  according  to  the  NorthaiuiUon  Tabic 

of  Mortality. 


Afie. 

3  iwr  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent 

Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

~T 

16021 

134^5 

11-563 

3-:i 

16-343 

14-347 

12-740 

IT 

S-304 

7-761 

7-276    1 

o 

18  599 

15-633 

13-420 

34 

16-142 

14-195 

12-623 

06 

7-994 

7-4S8 

7-034 

3 

19-575 

16-462 

14-135 

oi> 

15-938 

14-039 

12-502 

67 

7-682 

7-211 

6-787 

4 

20210 

17-010 

14-613 

36 

15729 

13-8S0 

12-377 

68 

7-.367 

6-930 

6-536 

5 

20-473 

17-248 

l4-8'27 

37 

15-515 

13-716 

12-249 

69 

7-051 

6-647 

6-281 

fi 

20727 

17-482 

15041 

38 

15-298 

13-548 

12-116 

70 

6-734 

6-361 

6-023 

7 

20-853 

17-611 

15-166 

39 

15-075 

13-375 

11-979 

71 

_  6-418 

6075 

5-764 

8 

20-885 

17-662 

15226 

40 

14-818 

13-197 

11-8-37 

72 

C-103 

5-790 

5-504 

9 

20-812 

17-625 

15-210 

41 

14-620 

13018 

11-695 

73 

5-794 

5-507 

5-245 

10 

20-663 

17-523 

15139 

42 

14-391 

12-8.'38 

11-551 

74 

5-491 

5-230 

4-990 

11 

20-480 

17-393 

15043 

43 

14-162 

12-657 

11-407 

75 

5-199 

4  962 

4-741 

12 

20-283 

17-2.51 

14-937 

44 

139-29 

12-472 

11-258 

70 

4-925 

4710 

4-511 

13 

20-081 

17103 

14-826 

45 

13-692 

12-283 

11-105 

77 

4-6,-.2 

4-457 

4-277 

U 

19-872 

16950 

14-710 

46 

13-450 

12-089 

10-947 

78 

4-372 

4-197 

4-035 

15 

19-657 

16-791 

14-588 

47 

13-203 

ll-8!!0 

10-784 

79 

4-077 

3-921 

3-776 

16 

19-435 

16-625 

14460 

48 

12-951 

11-685 

10-616 

80 

3718 

3-t>43 

3-515 

17 

19-2-18 

16-462 

14-334 

49 

12-693 

11-475 

10-443 

81 

3-499 

3-.377 

3-263 

18 

19013 

16-309 

14-217 

50 

12-436 

11-264 

10-269 

82 

3  229 

3-122 

3020 

19 

18-820 

16-167 

14-108 

51 

12-183 

11-057 

10-097 

83 

2-982 

2-887 

2797 

20 

18-638 

16033 

14-007 

52 

11-930 

10-849 

9-925 

84 

2-793 

2708 

2-627 

21 

18-470 

15-912 

13-917 

53 

11-674 

10-637 

9-478 

85 

2-620 

2-543 

2-471 

22 

18-311 

15-797 

13-833 

54 

11414 

1 0-421 

9567 

86 

2-461 

2-393 

2-328 

ii 

18-148 

15-680 

13-746 

55 

11-150 

10-201 

9-382 

87 

2-312 

2-251 

2-193 

24 

17-983 

15560 

13-658 

56 

10-882 

9-977 

9-193 

88 

2-185 

2-131 

2-080 

25 

17-814 

15-438 

13-567 

57 

10-611 

19-749 

8-999 

89 

2-015 

1-967 

1-924 

26 

17-642 

15312 

13-473 

58 

10337 

9-516 

8-801 

90 

1-794 

1-758 

1723 

27 

17-467 

15-184 

13-377 

59 

10-058 

9-280 

8-599 

91 

1-501 

1-474 

1-447 

28 

17-289 

15U53 

13-278 

60 

9-777 

9-039 

8-392 

92 

1-190 

1-171 

1153 

29 

17-107 

14918 

13-177 

61 

y-493 

8-795 

8-181 

.93 

0-839 

0-827 

0-816 

30 

16-922 

14-781 

13-072 

62 

9-205 

8-547 

7-966 

94 

0-536 

0-530 

0-524 

31 

16-732 

14-639 

12-965 

63 

8-910 

8-291 

7-742 

95 

0-242 

0-240 

0-238 

32 

16540 

14495 

12854 

64 

8-611 

8-030 

7-514 

96 

0-000 

0-000 

0-000 

XI.  Table  showing  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on  a  Single  Life,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table  of 

Mortality. 


Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

1 

20-085 

16-556 

13-995 

30 

18-183 

15-856 

13-987 

70 

7123 

6-709 

6-336 

2 

21-501 

17-728 

14-983- 

37 

17-928 

15-6n6 

13-843 

71 

0-737 

6-358 

6-015 

3 

22-683 

18-717 

15-824 

38 

17-069 

15-471 

13-695 

72 

6-373 

6-026 

5-711 

4 

23-2X5 

19-233 

16-271 

39 

17-405 

15-272 

13-542 

73 

6-04t 

5-725 

5-435 

5 

23-693 

19-592 

16-590 

40 

17-143 

15-074 

13-390 

74 

5-752 

5-458 

5190 

6 

23-846 

19747 

16-735 

41 

16-8!)0 

14-883 

13-245 

75 

5-512 

5-239 

4-989 

7 

23-867 

19-790 

10-790 

42 

16-640 

14-094 

13-101 

76 

5-277 

e-024 

4792 

8 

23-801 

19-766 

10-786 

43 

16-389 

14-505 

12-957 

77 

5-059 

4-825 

4-609 

9 

23-677 

19-693 

16-742 

44 

16-130 

14-308 

12-806 

78- 

4-838 

4-622 

4-422 

10 

23-512 

19-585 

10-669 

45 

15-8&3 

14-104 

12-048 

79 

4-.592 

4-3£^t 

4-210 

11 

23-327 

19-460 

16-581 

46 

15-585 

13-889 

12-480 

80 

4-365 

4-183 

4-015 

12 

23-143 

19-3-36 

16-494 

47 

15-294 

13-662 

12-301 

81 

4-119 

3-953 

3799 

13 

22-957 

19-210 

16-406 

48 

14-986 

13-419 

12107 

82 

3-898 

3-746 

3-606 

14 

22-769 

19-082 

16-316 

49 

14-654 

13-153 

11-892 

83 

3-672   . 

3-534 

3-406 

15 

22-582 

18-956 

10-227 

50 

14-303 

12-809 

11-600 

84 

S-454 

3-3-29 

3-211 

16 

22-404 

18-837 

16144 

51 

13-932 

12-500 

11-410 

85 

3-229 

3115 

3-009 

17 

22-232 

18723 

16-006 

52 

13-558 

12-2.58 

11-154 

86 

3-033 

2-928 

2-830 

18 

22-058 

18-608 

15-987 

53 

13-180 

ii-;h5 

10-892 

87 

2-873 

2776 

2-685 

19 

21-879 

18-488 

15-904 

.54 

12-798 

11  027 

10-624 

88 

2776 

2-683 

2-597 

20 

21-694 

18-363 

15-817 

.55 

12-408 

11-300 

10-347 

89 

2-665 

2-577 

2-495 

21 

21 -.504 

18-233 

15-726 

56 

12-014 

10-960 

10-003 

W 

2-499 

2-416 

2-339 

22 

21-304 

18095 

15-628 

67 

11-014 

10-025 

9-771 

91 

2-481 

2-398 

2-321 

23 

21-098 

17-951 

15-525 

58 

11-218 

10-286 

9-478 

92 

2-577 

2-492 

2-412 

24 

20-885 

17-801 

15-417 

59 

10-841 

9-963 

9-199 

93 

2-687 

2-600 

2-518 

25 

20-665 

17-645 

15-303 

60 

10-491 

9-663 

8-940 

<H 

2-736 

2-650 

2-569 

26 

20-442 

17-486 

15-187 

61 

10180 

9-398 

8-712 

95 

2-757 

2-674 

2-.5.06 

27 

20-212 

17-320 

15065 

62 

9-875 

9-137 

8-487 

m 

2-704 

2-628 

2-555 

28 

19-981 

17-154 

14-942 

63 

9-567 

8-872 

8-258 

97 

2-559 

'2-492 

2-428 

29 

19761 

16-997 

14-827 

Gi 

9-246 

8-593 

8-016 

98 

2-388 

2332 

2-278 

30 

19-556 

16-852 

14-723 

65 

8-917 

8-307 

7-7a5 

99 

2-131 

2-067 

2-045 

31 

19-348 

16-705 

14-G17 

66 

8-578 

8010 

7-503 

KK) 

1-683 

10.53 

1-624 

32 

19-134 

16-552 

14-5(»6 

67 

8-228 

7-700 

7-227 

101 

1-228 

1-210 

1-192 

3S 

18-910 

16-390 

14-387 

68 

7-869 

7-380 

0-941 

102 

0-771 

0-762 

0-753 

34 

18-675 

16-219 

14-200 

09 

7-499 

7-049 

0-643 

103 

0-324 

0-321 

0-317 

35 

18-4*3 

160tl 

14-127 
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XIL  Table  showins  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on  the  joi.vt  Continuance  of  Two  Lives  of  equal 
Ages,  according  to  the  North.-iinptou  Table  of  Mortality. 


Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 

Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  iier 
Cent. 

5  per 

Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
t:ent. 

1&     1 

9-490 

8-252 

7-287 

33  &  33 

12-079 

10-902 

9919 

fS  &  65 

5-471 

5-201 

4  960 

0 2 

l'2-789 

11-107 

9-793 

34  —  34 

11-902 

10-759 

9-801 

66  —  66 

5-231 

4-982 

4-759 

3-   3 

14191 

12-325 

10-862 

35  —  35 

11-722 

10-612 

9-GSO 

67  —  67 

4-989 

i-im 

4-555 

4—   4 

15-181 

13-185 

11-621 

36  —  36 

11-539 

10-462 

9555 

68  —  68 

4-747 

4-537 

4-34S 

5 5 

15-fi38 

13591 

11-984 

37  —  37 

11-351 

10-307 

9-427 

69  —  69 

4-504 

4-312 

4140 

(i—    6 

16-099 

14-005 

12-358 

38  —  38 

11-160 

10-149 

9  294 

70  —  70 

4-261 

4-087 

3-930 

7—   7 

16-375 

14-224 

12-596 

39  —  39 

10-964 

9-986 

9-158 

71—71 

4-020 

3-8(i2 

3-719 

8-   8 

16-510 

14-399 

12-731 

40  — 40 

10-764 

9-820 

9-016 

72  —  72 

3-781 

3-639 

3510 

9—    9 

16-483 

14-396 

12-744 

41  —  41 

10-565 

9-654 

8-876 

73  —  73 

3-.548 

3-421 

3-304 

10—10 

16-339 

14-277 

12-669 

42  —  42 

10-369 

9-491 

8-737 

74  —  74 

3-324 

3-211 

3-105 

11-11 

16-142 

14-133 

12546 

43  —  43 

10-175 

9-326 

8-599 

75  —  75 

3-114 

3-015 

2-917 

v2  —  n 

15-926 

13-966 

12-411 

44  —  44 

9-977 

9-161 

8-457 

76  —  76 

2-926 

2-833 

2-750 

13-13 

13-702 

13789 

12-268 

45  —  45 

9-776 

8-990 

8-312 

11  — m 

2-741 

2-656 

2-.083 

14  —  14 

15-470 

13-604 

12-118 

46  —  46 

9-571 

8-815 

8-162 

78  —  78 

2-550 

2-470 

2-410 

15  —  15 

15-229 

13-411 

11-960 

47  —  47 

9-362 

8-637 

8-008 

79  —  79 

2-338 

2-271 

2-217 

If)- 1() 

14979 

13-212 

11-793 

48-48 

9-149 

8-453 

7-849 

80  —  80 

2-122 

2-068 

2-018 

17-  17 

14-737 

13-019 

11-630 

49  —  49 

8-930 

8-266 

7-686 

81  —  81 

1-917 

1-869 

1  -827 

18  —  18 

14-516 

12-841 

11-483 

50  —  50 

8-714 

8-080 

7-522 

82  —  82 

1-719 

1-681 

1-642 

19-19 

14-316 

12-679 

11-351 

51—51 

8507 

7-900 

7-366 

83  —  83 

1-538 

1510 

1-472 

20  —  20. 

14133 

12-535 

11-232 

52  —  52 

8-3(J4 

7-723 

7-213 

84  —  84 

1-416 

1-387 

1-357 

iil  —  21 

13-974 

12-409 

11-131 

53  —  53 

8-098 

7-544 

7-056 

85  —  85 

1-309 

1-339 

1-256 

22  —  22 

13-830 

12-293 

11-042 

54  —  54 

7-891 

7-362 

6897 

86  —  86 

1-218 

1-195 

1-171 

23  —  23 

13-683 

12-179 

10-951 

55  —  55 

7-681 

7-179 

6-735 

87  —  87 

1-141 

1-124 

1098 

24  —  24 

13534 

12-062 

10-858 

56  —  56 

7-470 

6-993 

6-571 

88  —  88 

1-103 

l-05t) 

1-063 

25  —  25 

13-383 

11-944 

10-764 

57  —  57 

7-256 

6-805 

6-404 

89  —  89 

1-036 

1-015 

1-001 

26—26 

13-230 

11-822 

10-667 

58  —  58 

7-041 

6-614 

6-234 

90  —  90 

0-938 

0-922 

0-909 

27  —  27 

13-074 

11-699 

10567 

59  —  59 

6-826 

6-421 

6-062 

91  —  91 

0-769 

0-756 

0-748 

28  —  28 

12-915 

11573 

10-466 

60-60 

6-606 

6-226 

5-888 

92  —  92 

0-591 

0-583 

0-576 

29-29 

12-754 

11-445 

10-362 

61  —61 

6-386 

6-030 

5-712 

93  —  93 

0-369 

0-365 

0-361 

30  —  30 

12-.'5.S9 

11-313 

10-255 

62  —  62 

6-166 

5-831 

5-533 

94  —  94 

0-203 

0-201 

0-199 

31  -  31 

12-422 

11-179 

10-14« 

63  —  63 

5-938 

5-626 

5-347 

95  —  95 

0-060 

0-060 

0-059 

32  —  32 

12-252 

11-042 

10-034 

64  —  64 

5-709 

5-417 

5-158 

96  —  96 

0-000 

0000 

0-000 

Kill.  Table  showing  the  Value  op  an  Annuity  on  the  joint  Continuance  of  Two  Lives  of  equai, 
Ages,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality. 


Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

1&     1 

14-079 

11-924 

10-299 

36  &  36 

14-477 

12-919 

11-627 

70  & 

70 

4-556 

4-367 

4-J91 

2—   2 

16-155 

13-671 

11-793 

37  —  37 

14-231 

12-724 

11-470 

71  — 

71 

4-2i7 

4-050 

3-^93 

3—    3 

18-030 

15-260 

13-162 

38-38 

13-981 

12-525 

11-309 

72  — 

72 

3-904 

3-755 

3-615 

4—   4 

19-065 

16-147 

13  932 

39  —  39 

13-727 

12-322 

11-144 

73  — 

73 

3-631 

3-497 

3-371 

5—   5 

19-815 

16-801 

14-507 

40  —  40 

13-481 

12-125 

10-984 

74  — 

74 

3  400 

3279 

3-165 

6—   6 

20-156 

17-112 

14789 

41  —41 

13-254 

11-945 

10-839 

75  — 

75 

3-231 

3-119 

3-015 

7-   7 

20-280 

17-242 

14-917 

42  —  42 

13  036 

U-772 

10-701 

76  — 

76 

3-008 

2966 

2-870 

8—   8 

20-261 

17-251 

14-942 

43  —  43 

12-822 

11-602 

10566 

77  — 

77 

2-927 

2-8,->3 

2744 

9—    9 

20-146 

17-179 

14-898 

44  —  44 

12-600 

11-426 

10-425 

78  — 

78 

2784 

2-698 

2-617 

10—10 

19-963 

17-049 

14-803 

45  —  45 

12-371 

11-243 

10-278 

79  — 

79 

2-610 

2 -.533 

'ZM'ii 

11-11 

19-74« 

16-891 

14-684 

46  —  46 

12-128 

11-047 

10-119 

80  — 

80 

2  459 

2-3!)0 

2-324 

12  —  12 

19-5.38 

16737 

14-568 

47  —  47 

11-870 

10-837 

9-947 

81  — 

81 

2-283 

2-222 

2-163 

13  —  13 

19-327 

16-582 

14-450 

48  —  48 

11-591 

10-607 

9-756 

82  — 

82 

2-135 

2-079 

2-027 

14—14 

19115 

10-425 

14-331 

49  —  49 

11-279 

\Q-3i5 

9535 

83  — 

83 

1-978 

1-929 

1-882 

15  —  15 

18-908 

16-272 

14-215 

50  —  .50 

10-942 

10059 

9-291 

84  — 

84 

1-825 

1-782 

1-741 

16  —  16 

18-719 

16-134 

14112 

51—51 

10-579 

9-748 

9-()23 

85  — 

85 

1-657 

1-619 

1.583 

17  —  17 

18-.542 

16007 

14-018 

52  —  52 

10-215 

9-434 

8-751 

86  — 

86 

1-509 

1-476 

1-444 

18  —  18 

18-365 

15-880 

13-925 

53  —  53 

9-849 

9117 

8-474 

87  — 

87 

1-389 

1-359 

1331 

19—19 

18-182 

15748 

13-827 

.54  —  54 

9-480 

8-790 

8-192 

88  — 

88 

1-328 

1-301 

1-275 

20  —  20 

17-993 

15-610 

13724 

55  —  .55 

9103 

8-465 

7-900 

89  — 

89 

1-248 

1-223 

1-199 

21—21 

17-797 

15-466 

13-616 

56  —  56 

8721 

8-128 

7-600 

90  — 

90 

11)88 

lOC^ti 

1  -045 

22  —  22 

17-588 

15-310 

13-497 

57-57 

8-334 

7783 

7-293 

91  — 

91 

1-0.50 

1-028 

l-0(<7 

23  —  23 

17-372 

15-14S 

13-372 

58  —  58 

7-954 

7-444 

(;-988 

92  — 

92 

1-120 

l-(96 

1-073 

24  —  24 

17148 

14-978 

13-240 

59  —  59 

7-605 

7-131 

6705 

m  — 

m 

1-226 

1-199 

1-173 

2.5  —  25 

16-916 

14-800 

13-101 

60  —  60 

7-295 

6-854 

6  456 

94  — 

94 

1-302 

1-273 

1-24.5 

26  —  26 

16-681 

14-620 

12-960 

61  —  01 

7-0'J4 

6-6.'i0 

6-2;57 

95  — 

95 

1-383 

1-353 

i-;>23 

27  —  27 

16-437 

14-431 

12-811 

62  —  62 

6-804 

6-417 

6-067 

!«  — 

96 

1-424 

r3!>4 

1-3C4 

28  —  28 

16106 

14-244 

12  663 

63  —  63 

6563 

6-202 

5-875 

97  — 

97 

1-395 

1-366 

1-339 

29—29 

15-976 

14075 

12-530 

64  — W 

6-308 

5<;74 

5-669 

98  — 

98 

1-375 

1-349 

\'J2S 

30  —  30 

15-784 

13-9;JO 

12-419 

65  —  65 

6  047 

5738 

5-456 

99  — 

99 

1-294 

1-272 

1-251 

31—31 

15-591 

13784 

12-3(>8 

66  —  66 

5774 

5-490 

5  230 

100  — 

100 

0-9i)l 

0-976 

0-962 

32  —  32 

15-3!)2 

13-a32 

12-lfll 

67  —  67 

5-4fi6 

5-928 

4-990 

101  — 

101 

0  687 

0-679 

0  670 

33  —  33 

15-180 

13-469 

12-064 

68  —  68 

.5-lJie 

4-954 

47.'!7 

102  — 

102 

0-387 

0-383 

0-379 

34  —  31 

14-954 

13-2!t4 

11-926 

09  —  69 

4-877 

4066 

4-471 

103  — 

106 

0-108 

0-107 

0-10(i 

35  —  35 

14-720 

13-111 

11-780 

730 


INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 


XIV.  Tabic  showing  the  Vau^e  of  an  Annuity  on  the  Joint  Continuance  of  Two  Lives,  when  the  Dipfeb- 
ENCE  OF  Age  is  Five  Years,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of  Mortality. 


Age 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5per 
Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

i    *  per 
1    Cent. 

4-986 

1& 

6 

12-346 

10-741 

9-479 

32  &  37 

11-775 

10-659 

9-716 

62  &  67 

5-503 

5-285 

2  — 

7 

14-461 

12-581 

u-ioo 

33  —  38 

11-591 

1  10-508 

9-591 

63  —  68 

5-265 

5-017 

4-786 

3  — 

8 

15-300 

13-319 

11-755 

34  —  39 

11-404 

l()-354 

9-46J 

64  —  69 

5-025 

4-798 

4585 

4  — 

9 

15809 

13-775 

12-165 

35  —  40 

11-213 

10196 

9331 

65  —  70 

4-782 

4-573 

4-378 

5  — 

10 

15-974 

13-933 

12-315 

36-41 

11-021 

10-037 

9198 

66  —  71 

4-540 

4-349 

4169 

6  — 

11 

16110 

14-068 

12-447 

37  —  42 

10-828 

9-877 

9-062 

67  —  72 

4-298 

4124 

3-960 

7  — 

12 

16137 

14111 

12-498 

38  —  43 

10-634 

9-716 

8-927 

68  —  73 

4-059 

3-901 

3-752 

8  — 

13 

16089 

14  089 

12-492 

39  —  44 

10437 

9-550 

8-787 

69  —  74 

3-825 

3-683 

3-547 

9  — 

14 

15-957 

13  992 

12-421 

40  —  45 

10-235 

9-381 

8-643 

70  —  75 

3-599 

3-471 

3-347 

10  — 

15 

15-762 

13-841 

12-302 

41  —  46 

10-033 

9-210 

8-497 

71  —  76 

3-386 

3-270 

3159 

11- 

16 

15-538 

13-664 

12158 

42  —  47 

9-829 

9-037 

8-350 

72  —  77 

3175 

3070 

2971 

12  — 

17 

15-308 

13-480 

12-009 

43  —  48 

9-623 

8-862 

8-200 

73  —  78 

2-963 

2-869 

2-780 

13- 

18 

15086 

13-303 

11-864 

44  —  49 

9-414 

8-683 

8-046 

74  —  79 

2-743 

2-659 

2-580 

14  — 

19 

14-870 

13130 

11-723 

45  —  50 

9-204 

8-503 

7-891 

75  —  80 

2-526 

2-448 

2-381 

15  — 

20 

14-660 

12-961 

11585 

46  —  51 

8-997 

8-326 

7-737 

76  —  81 

2-325 

2-258 

2195 

16  — 

21 

14-457 

12-799 

11-452 

47  —  52 

8-790 

8147 

7-582 

77  —  82 

2-131 

2077 

2-013 

17  — 

22 

14  265 

12-646 

11-327 

48—53 

8-579 

7-965 

7-424 

78  —  83 

1-947 

1-899 

1-838 

18  — 

23 

14082 

12-500 

11-209 

49  —  54 

8-366 

7-780 

7-262 

79  —  84 

1-792 

1751 

1-750 

19  — 

24 

13-908 

12-361 

11096 

50  —  55 

8151 

7-593 

7-098 

80  —  85 

1-645 

1-608 

1-573 

20  — 

25 

13-741 

12-229 

10-989 

51—56 

7-910 

7-409 

6-936 

81  —  86 

1-510 

1-478 

1-447 

21  — 

26 

13-584 

12-105 

10-890 

52  —  57 

7-730 

7-225 

6-774 

82  —  87 

1-385 

1-356 

1-329 

22  — 

27 

13-433 

11-987 

10-796 

53  —  58 

7-518 

7-039 

6-609 

83  —  88 

1-284 

1-259 

1-235 

23- 

28 

13-280 

11-866 

10-699 

54  —  59 

7-304 

6-850 

6-442 

84  —  89 

1187 

1164 

1145 

24  — 

29 

13-124 

11-743 

10-600 

55  —  60 

7-088 

6-659 

6272 

85  —  90 

1-074 

1-054 

1-038 

25  — 

SO 

12966 

11-618 

10-499 

56  —  61 

6-870 

6-465 

6100 

86  —  91 

0-^1 

0-902 

0-892 

26  — 

31 

12-805 

11-489 

10-396 

57  —  62 

6-651 

6  270 

5-925 

87  —  92 

0-755 

0738 

0-734 

27  — 

32 

12-641 

11-359 

10-289 

58  —  63 

6-427 

6-070 

5-744 

88  —  93 

0-561 

0-554 

0-547 

28  — 

33 

12-474 

11-225 

10-181 

59  —  64 

6-201 

5-867 

5-561 

89  —  94 

0-377 

0-373 

0-360 

29  — 

34 

12-304 

11-088 

10-069 

GO  — 65 

5-970 

5-658 

5-372 

90  —  95 

0-179 

0-177 

0175 

30  — 

35 

12131 

10-948 

9  954 

61  —  66 

S-737 

5-447 

5180 

91  —  96 

0-000 

0-000 

0000 

31  — 

36     11-955  1 

10-805 

9-837 

XV.  Table  showing  the  Value  op  an  ANNinTT  on  the  Joint  Continuance  of  Two  Lives,  when  the  Dif- 
ference OF  Age  is  Five  Years,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality. 


Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 

Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 

Cent. 

1&    6 

16-828 

14-269 

12-331 

34  &  39 

14-290 

12-773 

11-508 

67& 

72 

4-580 

4-386 

4-207 

2—   7 

18-087 

15-341 

13-258 

35  —  40 

14-048 

12-581 

11-354 

68  — 

73 

4-297 

4123 

3-961 

3—   8 

19-100 

16-214 

14-019 

36  —  41 

13-812 

12-394 

11-204 

69  — 

74 

4035- 

4-878 

3-731 

4-   9 

19584 

16-644 

14-402 

37  —  42 

13-579 

12-209 

11-056 

70- 

75 

3-804 

3-661 

3-528 

5—10 

19-874 

16-913 

14-649 

38  —  43 

13-346 

12-024 

10-907 

71  — 

76 

3-568 

3-439 

3-319 

6  —  11 

19-935 

16-989 

14-731 

39  —  44 

13-107 

11-833 

10-753 

72  — 

77 

3-353 

3-237 

3-127 

7-12 

19-889 

16-975 

14-736 

40  —  45 

12-868 

n-641 

10-598 

73  — 

78 

3152 

3-047 

2-948 

8  —  13 

19-771 

16-900 

14-689 

41—46 

12-6;30 

11-450 

10-444 

74  — 

79 

2-952 

2-857 

2  767 

9-14 

19-606 

16-785 

14-606 

42  —  47 

12-389 

11-256 

10-287 

75  — 

80 

2-790 

2-704 

2-623 

10—15 

19-410 

16-643 

14-500 

43  —  48 

12-139 

11-053 

10-121 

76  — 

81 

2-618 

2-540 

2-467 

11  —  16 

19-208 

16-495 

14-389 

44  —  49 

11-868 

10-830 

9-937 

77  — 

82 

2  471 

2-400 

2-353 

12  —  17 

19014 

16-354 

14  284 

45-50 

11-580 

10-591 

9-737 

78  — 

83 

2-318 

2-255 

2-194 

13  —  18 

•18-820 

16-213 

14-178 

46  —  51 

11-271 

10-332 

9-519 

79- 

84 

2-155 

2-099 

2045 

14-19 

18-622 

16-068 

14-069 

47  —  52 

10-9.')5 

10-065 

9292 

80  — 

85 

1-993 

1-943 

1-895 

15  —  20 

18-423 

15-922 

13-959 

48  —  53 

10-628 

9-787 

9054 

81  — 

86 

1-834 

1-790 

1-747 

16  —  21 

18-230 

15-7S1 

13-853 

49-54 

10-284 

9-492 

8799 

82  — 

87 

1-704 

1-664 

1-626 

17  —  22 

18-036 

15  639 

13-746 

50  —  55 

9-924 

9181 

8-528 

83  — 

88 

1-606 

1-569 

1-535 

18  —  23 

17-838 

15-493 

13-636 

51—56 

9-550 

8-855 

8-242 

84  — 

89 

1-496 

1-464 

1-433 

19  —  24 

17-633 

15-341 

13-520 

52  —  57 

9172 

8-524 

7-950 

83  — 

90 

1-835 

1-307 

1-279 

20  —  25 

17-421 

15-182 

13-398 

53  —  58 

8-797 

8-194 

7-657 

86  — 

91 

1-255 

1-229 

1-203 

21  —  26 

17-204 

15-019 

13-272 

54  —  59 

8-439 

7-876 

7-375 

87  — 

92 

1-245 

1-218 

1192 

22  —  27 

16-977 

14-846 

13-137 

55  —  60 

8-098 

7-574 

7-106 

88- 

93 

1-272 

1-245 

1-219 

23  —  28 

16-747 

14-670 

13-000 

56  —  61 

7-788 

7-299 

6-860 

89  — 

94 

1-266 

1-240 

1-214 

24  —  29 

16-524 

14-500 

12-867 

57  —  62 

•7-480 

7-025 

6615 

90  — 

95 

1-217 

1191 

1167 

25  —  30 

16-311 

14-339 

12-742 

58  —  63 

7  175 

6-752 

6-370 

91  — 

96 

1-210 

1185 

1161 

26  —  31 

16-097 

14-176 

12615 

59  —  64 

6-875 

6-482 

6-127 

92- 

97 

1-230 

1-205 

1)81 

27—32 

15-875 

14  006 

12-482 

60  —  65 

6-589 

6-225 

5-89 

93  — 

96 

1-262 

1-238 

1-215 

28  —  33 

15-648 

13-830 

12-344 

61—66 

6-323 

5  986 

5-678 

94  — 

99 

1-234 

1-212 

1191 

29  —  34 

15-424 

13-657 

12-206 

62  —  67 

6054 

5-743 

5-458 

95  — 

100 

1-072 

1-055 

l-OiS 

30  —  35 

15-209 

13-491 

12-078 

63  —  68 

5  779 

5-493 

5-230 

96- 

101 

0-851 

0-839 

0-828 

31  —  36 

14-989 

13321 

11-944 

64  —  69 

5-490 

5-229 

4-988 

97  — 

102 

0-568 

0-562 

0.5.55 

32  —  37 

14-764 

13146 

11-806 

65  —  70      5193 

4-956 

4737 

98  — 

103 

0-«4 

0-2.52 

0-249 

.33  —  38 

14-531 

12-964 

11-661 

66  —  71      4-882 

4-667 

4-469 

l'-^ 

The  Northampton  Table  (Na  VII.),  by  under-rating  the  duration  of  life,  was  a  very  advantageous 
guide  for  the  insurance  offices  to  go  by  in  insuring  lives;  but  to  whatever  extent  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  them  in  this  respect,  it  became  equally  injurious  when  they  adopted  it  as  a  guide  in  selling  annuities. 
And  yet,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  the  insurance  offices  granted  annuities  on  the  same  terms  that 
they  insured  lives  ;  not  perceiving  that,  if  they  gained  by  the  latter  transaction,  they  must  obviously  lose 
by  the  former.  Government  also  continued  for  a  lengthened  period  to  sell  annuities  according  to  the 
Northampton  Tables,  and  without  making  any  distinction  between  male  and  female  lives  !  A  glance  at 
the  Tables  of  M.  Deparcieux  ought  to  have  satisfied  them  that  they  were  proceeding  on  entirely  false 
principles.  Hut,  in  despite  even  of  the  admonitions  of  some  of  the  most  skilful  mathematicians,  this 
svstem  was  persevered  in  till  within  these  few  yc.-irs  !  W'c  unficrstand  that  the  loss  thence  arising  to  the 
public  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  2,0()(),(i()(!/.  sterling.  Nor  will  this  appear  a  large  sum  to  those  who 
recollect  that,  supposing  interest  to  be  4  per  cent.,  there  is  a  difference  of  no  less  than  91/.  \s.  in  the  value 
of  an  annuity  of  50/.  for  life,  to  a  person  aged  45,  between  the  Northampton  and  Carlisle  Tables. 


INVOICE.  — lOiNIAN  ISLANDS. 
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INVOICE,  an  account  of  goods  or  merchandise  sent  by  merchants  to  their  cor- 
respondents at  home  or  abroad,  in  wliicli  the  peculiar  marks  of  each  package,  with  other 
particulars,  are  set  forth.  —  (See  example,  ante,  p.  149.) 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  the  name  given  to  the  islands  of  Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura, 
Ithaca,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Cerigo,  and  their  dependent  islets.  AVith  the  exception  of 
Cerigo,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Morea,  the  rest  lie  pretty 
contiguous,  along  the  western  coasts  of  Epirus  and  Greece;  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Corfu  being  in  lat.  39°  48'  15"  N.,  and  the  most  southerly  point  of  Zante  (Cape  Kieri, 
on  which  there  is  a  light-house)  being  in  lat.  37°  38'  35'  N.  Kapsali,  the  port  of 
Cerigo,  is  in  lat.  36°  7'  30"  N.,  Ion.  23^^  E. 

The  area  and  present  population  of  the  different  islands  may  be  estimated  as 
follows :  — 


Islanda. 

Area  in  Square  Miles, 
16  to  a  Degree. 

Fopolation. 

Corfu              -            - 

Cephalonia            -            .                 -                 -       - 

Zante               ...                  .                . 

Santa  Maura           -               .               ■                •          . 

Ithaca  and  Calamos         ... 

Cerigo  and  Cerigotto                 -               -               -       - 

Paxo  and  Antipaxo           -               -               .               . 

Totals 

10-76 
16-20 
5-60 
5-^ 
3  32 
4-50 
1-90 

59,839 
56,589 
35,422 
18,108 
9,387 
8,550 
4,953 

47-12* 

192,848 

Soil  and  Climate.  —  These  are  very  various—  Zante  is  the  most  fruitful.  It  consists  principally  of  an 
extensive  plain,  occupied  by  plantations  of  currants,  and  having  an  air  of  luxuriant  fertility  and  richness. 
Its  climate  is  comparatively  equal  and  fine,  but  it  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes.  Corfu  and  Cephalonia 
are  more  rugged  and  less  fruitful  than  Zante  ;  and  the  former  from  its  vicinity  to  the  snowy  mountains  o< 
Epirus,  and  the  latter  from  the  Black  Mountain  (the  Mount  jEnos  of  antiquity)  in  its  interior,  are  exposed 
in  winter  to  greatand  sudden  variations  of  temperature.  In  January,  1833,  the  cold  was  more  rigorous  than 
usual,  the  frost  damaging  to  a  great  extent  the  oranges  and  vines  of  these  islands  and  those  of  Santa 
Maura.  The  latter  is,  in  the  hot  season,  exceedingly  unhealthy,  —  a  consequence  of  the  vapours  arising 
from  the  marshes,  and  the  shallow  seas  to  the  N.K.  Cerigo  is  rocky  and  sterile;  it  is  subject  to  continued 
gales,  and  the  currents  seldom  permit  its  waters  to  remain  unruffled. 

History,  Government,  ^c.  —  These  islands  have  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  Corfu,  the  ancient  Cor- 
cyra,  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  naval  power,  and  for  the  contest  between  it  and  its  mother  state  Corinth, 
which  eventually  terminated  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Ithaca,  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses;  Cephalonia, 
sometimes  called  Dulichium,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  cities;  Zante,  orZacynthus;  Santa  Maura, 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of  Leucas  or  Leucadia,  celebrated  for  its  promontory,  surmounted 
by  a  temple  of  Apollo,  whence  Sappho  precipitated  herself  into  the  ocean  ;  and  Cerigo,  or  Cythera,  the 
birth-place  of  Helen,  and  sacred  to  Venus  ;  —  have  all  acquired  an  immortality  of  renown.  But,  on  com. 
paring  their  present  with  their  former  state,  we  may  well  exclaim, — 

Heu  quantum  hcec  "Niobe,  tsiohe  distabat  ab  ilia  !  — 

After  inntimerable  revolutions,  they  fell,  about  3B0  years  ago,  under  the  dominion  of  Venice.  Since  tho 
downfall  of  that  republic,  they  h.ive  had  several  protectors,  or  rather  masters,  being  successively  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Russians,  the  French,  and  the  English.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1S15,  they  were 
formed  into  a  sort  of  semi-independent  state.  They  enjoy  an  internal  government  of  their  own,  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  Lord  High  Comfnissioner,  appointed  by  the  king  of  England,  having 
charge  of  the  foreign  relations,  and  of  the  internal,  maritime,  and  sanitary  police.  His  Majesty's  com- 
mander-in-chief has  the  custody  of  the  fortresses,  and  the  disposal  of  the  forces.  It  is  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  that  the  islands  may  be  called  upon  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  3,000  men,  as  well  as  for 
the  repair  of  their  fortresses  occupied  by  the  British  troops.  The  executive  government  is  vested  in  a 
president  nominated  by  the  commissioner,  and  a  senate  of  5  members  (1  for  each  of  the  larger  islands  of 
Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Santa  Maura,  and  1  rei)resenting  collectively  the  smaller  ones  of  Ithaca, 
Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  by  each  of  which  he  is  elected  in  rotation).  The  senators  are  elected  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  quinquennial  parliament  (subject  to  a  negative  from  the  commissioner)  from  a 
legislative  chamber  of  40  members,  themselves  elected  by  the  constituencies  of  the  different  islands, 
for  5  years.  The  senate  and  legislative  assembly,  together  with  the  commissioner,  are  thus  the  supreme 
authority  :  they  are,  when  united,  termed  the  Parliament,  and,  as  such,  pass,  amend,  and  repeal  laws,  in 
the  mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  1817.  Besides  the  general  government,  there  is  in  each  island 
a  local  administration,  composed  of  a  regent,  named  by  the  senate,  and  from  2  to  5  municipal  officers  elected 
by  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  Stale  of  Society,  in  these  islands,  is  far  from  being  good,  and  was  formerly  the  most  depraved  ima. 
ginable.  The  people,  when  they  were  placed  under  the  a'gis  of  England,  were  at  once  lazy,  ignorant, 
superstitious,  cowardly,  and  bloodthirsty.  Their  vices  may,  we  believe,  be,  in  a  great  degree,  ascribed  to 
the  government  and  religion  established  amongst  them.  The  latter  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  series 
of  fasts  and  puerile  observances  ;  while  the  former  was  lioth  weak  ane".  corrupt.  'I'ho  Venetians  appointed 
to  situations  of  power  and  emolument  belonged  mostly  to  noble  but  decayed  families,  and  looked  upon 
their  ottices  merely  as  means  by  which  they  might  repair  their  shattered  fortunes.  Hence  the  grossest 
corruption  pervaded  every  department.  There  was  no  crime  for  which  impunity  might  not  be  purchased. 
Justice,  in  fact,  was  openly  bought  and  sold  ;  and  suits  were  decided,  not  according  to  the  principles  of 
law  or  equity,  but  by  the  irresistible  influence  of  faction  or  of  gold.  In  consequence,  the  islands  became 
a  prey  to  all  the  vices  that  afHict  and  degrade  a  corrupt  and  semi-barbarous  society.  Sandys,  one  of  the 
best  English  travellers  who  ever  visited  the  Levant,  having  touched  at  Zante  in  1010,  expresses  himself 
with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  as  follows:  —  "  In  hatiite  they  imitate  the  Italians,  but  transcend  them  in 
their  revenges,  and  infinitely  less  civil.  They  will  threaten  to  kill  a  merchant  that  will  not  buy  their 
commodities ;  and  make  more  conscience  to  breake  a  fast  than  commit  a  murther.  He  is  weary  of  his  life 
that  hath  a  difference  with  any  of  them,  and  will  waike  abroad  after  daylight.  But  cowardice  is  joined 
with  their  crueltie,  who  dare  doe  nothing  but  sodainly  upon  advantage  ;  and  are  ever  privately  armed. 
They  are  encouraged  to  villainies  by  the  remissnesse  of  their  laws.  The  labourers  do  go  into  the  fields  with 
swords  and  partizans,  as  if  in  an  enemie's  countrey ;  bringing  home  their  oils  and  wines  in  hogskins,  the 
inside  turned  out."— (p.  7.  ed.  1637.) 


•  This  is  equal  to  1001  3  Engli  -h  square  miles  of  69-15  to  the  degree. 
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If  the  Zantiotes  did  not  deteriorate  during  the  next  2  centuries,  which,  indeed,  was  hardly  pos- 
sible, they  certainly  did  not  improve.  Dr.  Holland,  by  whom  they  were  visited  in  1812,  tells  us  that 
Jie  heard,  "  on  sure  authority,  that  the  number  of  assassinations  in  Zante  has  been  more  than  1  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  though' the  population  was  only  40,000!  "—{Travels  in  the  loriian Isles,  &c.  Ito  ed 
p.  23.) 

Matters  were,  if  not  quite  so  bad,  very  little  better  in  the  other  islands.  In  Cephalonia,  the  inhabitants 
were  divided  into  factions,  entertaining  the  most  implacable  aniancsities,  and  waging  a  war  of  extermination 
against  each  other.  A  little  vigour  on  the  part  of  their  rulers  would  have  served  to  suppress  their  mui^ 
derous  contests.  But  this  was  not  an  object  they  wished  to  attain  :  on  the  contrary,  their  selfish  and 
crooked  policy  made  them  seek  to  strengthen  their  own  power  by  fomenting  the  dissensions  that  prevailed 
amongst  their  subjects. —  {Bcllin,  Description  dii  Golfc  dc  f'enisc,  p.  165.)  Considering  the  state  of  so. 
ciety  at  home,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Cephalonians,  who  were  distinguished  among  the  islanders  for 
activity  and  enterprise,  were  murh  addicted  to  emigration.  The  Venetians  attempted  to  check  its  pre- 
valence; but,  as  they  neglected  the  only  means  by  which  it  could  bo  prevented,  —  the  establishment  of 
security  and  good  order  at  home,  —  their  efforts  were  wholly  unsuccessful. 

The  islanders  did  not,  however,  satisfy  themselves  with  attempting  to  stab  and  prey  upon  each  other. 
They  were  much  addicted  to  piracy,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Maura  and  Cerigo;  and  it  has 
been  alleged  that  the  Venetian  government  participated  in  the  profits  of  this  public  robbery,  which,  at  all 
events,  they  took  little  pains  to  suppress. 

A  long  series  of  years  will  be  required  to  eradicate  vices  so  deeply  rooted,  and  to  eflect  that  thorough 
change  in  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  people  that  is  so  indispensable.  The  power  and  influence  of  the 
British  government  has  already,  however,  had  a  very  decided  effect :  assassination  has  become  com. 
paratively  unknown  ;  pirac,  has  been  suppressed  ;  and  a  .spirit  of  industry,  sincerity,  and  iiiir  dealing  is 
beginning  to  manifest  itself.  The  present  generation  of  nobles  possess  a  superior  degree  of  information, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  true  interests  of  their  country,  which,  if  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  was,  at 
least,  unknown  to  their  fathers.  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  with  which  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  had  to  struggle  during  the  first  years  of  the  British  government.  He  was  opposed  by  every 
means  that  feudal  rancour,  corruption,  and  duplicity  could  throw  in  his  way.  Those  accustomed  to  the 
treachery,  shuffling,  and  jobbing  of  the  Venetian  and  Ku sso-Turkish  governments,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  French,  could  neither  appreciate  nor  understand  the  plain,  straightforward  course  natural  to  liritish 
officers.  These  difficulties  have,  however,  materially  diminished  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence 
of  our  example,  and  of  that  education  now  pretty  generally  diffused,  will  gradually  accomplish  the  re- 
generation of  the  islanders. 

Manufactures,  S,-c. — These  islands  possess  few  manufactures  properly  so  termed.  The  wives  of  the  villain, 
or  peasants,  spin  and  weave  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  sufficient  in  great  part  for  the  use  of  their  fa- 
milies. A  little  soap  is  made  at  Corfu  and  Zante.  The  latter  manufactures  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silk  gros-de-Naples  and  handkerchiefs ;  the  art  of  dyeing  is,  however,  too  little  studied,  and  the  esta- 
blishments are  on  too  small  a  scale.  The  peasantry,  in  general,  are  lazy,  vain,  delighting  in  display,  and 
very  superstitious.  Those  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia  are  more  industrious  than  the  Corfiotes  ;  in  the  first, 
particularly,  their  superior  condition  is  probably  to  be  ascribed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  nobles  residing 
more  on  their  estates  in  the  country,  and  contributing,  by  their  example,  to  stimulate  industry.  In  Corfu, 
the  taste  for  the  city  life,  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Venetian  government,  still  operates  to  a  great 
degree.  The  Corfiote  proprietor  resides  but  little  in  his  villa;  his  land  is  neglected,  while  he  continues 
iu  the  practice  of  his  forefathers,  who  preferred  watching  opportunities  at  the  seat  of  a  corrupt  govern, 
ment,  to  improving  their  fortunes  by  the  more  legitimate  means  of  honourable  exertion  and  attention  to 
their  patrimony.  In  this  respect,  however,  a  material  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  2(5  years. 

Imports  of  Grain,  SjC.  —  Great  part  of  the  land  is  held  under  short  tenures,  on  the  metayer  system,  the 
tenant  paying  half  the  produce  to  the  landlord.  Owing  to.the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  superior  attention 
given  to  the  culture  of  olives  and  currants,  the  staple  products  of  the  islands,  m.ost  part  of  the  grain 
and  cattle  required  for  their  consumption  is  imported.  The  hard  wheat  of  Odessa  is  preferred,  and  abcut 
800,000  dollars  may  be  annually  sent  to  the  Black  Sea  in  payment.  The  imports  of  wheat  in  182()  were 
178,288  moggi,  or  about  891,44(J  bushels.  The  parliament,  in  March,  1833,  repealed  the  duties  on  the  in. 
troduction  of  corn  ;  and  the  grain  monopoly  of  Corfu,  which  had  been  established  in  favour  of  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  a  general  or  partial  scarcity,  was  then  also  suftcred  to 
expire.  These  2  sources  of  revenue,  while  they  existed,  did  not  probably  produce  less  than  20,000/. 
annually. 

Cattle.  — They  are  similarly  dependent  upon  Greece  and  Turkey  for  supplies  of  butcher's  meat ;  a  small 
number  only  of  sheep  and  goats  being  bred  in  the  islands.  O.xen,  whether  for  agriculture  or  the  slaughter, 
house,  are  brought  from  Turkey,  to  the  annual  amount  of  more  than  90,000  dollars.  The  beef  eaten  by 
the  troops  is  6  weeks  or  2  months  walking  down  fronj  the  Danube,  and  the  provinces  that  skirt  it,  to  the 
shores  Of  Epirus,  where  they  remain  in  pasture  until  fit  for  the  table. 

Exports.  —  The  staple  exports  from  these  islands  are  oil,  currants,  valonia,  wine,  soap,  and  salt.  The 
first  18  produce*!  in  great  abundance  in  Corfu  and  Paxo,  and  in  a  less  quantity  in  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  and 
Cephalonia.  Corfu  has,  in  fact,  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  olive  wood;  a  consequence,  partly,  of 
the  extraordinary  encouragement  formerly  given  to  the  culture  of  the  plant  by  the  Venetians.  Although 
there  is  a  harvest  every  year,  the  great  crop  ii  properly  biennial ;  the  tree  generally  reposing  for  a  year  after 
its  effort.  {In  France  and  Piedmont  the  period  of  inactivity  is  of  2  and  3  years.)  During  5  or  fi  months, 
from  October  till  April,  the  country,  particularly  in  Corfu,  presents  an  animated  appearance,  persons  of 
all  ages  being  busily  employed  in  picking  up  the  fruit.  It  is  calculated  that  the  islands  produce,  one  year 
with  another,  about  95,000  barrels,  of  18  gallons  each,  and  that  of  this  quantity  80,0<X)  are  exported,  prin- 
cipally to  Trieste.  The  average  i)rice  may  be  about  \l.  l\s.  per  barrel.  Under  the  old  Venetian  system, 
the  oil  could  only  be  carried  to  Trieste.  An  nd  valorem  duty  of  19J  per  cent.,  payable  on  the  export,  jiro- 
duces  upon  an  average  28,0(X)/.  annually.  The  quality  might  be  much  improveif  by  a  little  more  care  in 
the  manufacture,  the  trees  being  generally  finer  than  in  any  other  country. 

Currants,  originally  introduced  from  the  Morea,  are  grown  in  the  isles  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca, 
but  principally  in  the  first.  The  plant  is  a  vine  of  small  size  and  delicate  nature,  the  cultivation  of  which 
re!|uires  much  care.  Six  or  7  years  elapse  after  a  plantation  has  been  made,  before  it  yields  a  crop.  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  plant  is  loosened,  and  gathered  up  in  small  heaps, 
away  from  the  vine,  which  is  pruned  in  March  ;  after  which  the  ground  is  again  laid  down  smooth  arouixl 
the  plant,  which  grows  low,  and  is  supjKirted  by  sticks.  The  crops  are  liable  to  injury  in  .spring  from  the 
blight  called  the  "  brina,"  and  rainy  weather  at  the  harvest  season  produces  great  mischief  The  cur- 
rants are  gathered  towards  September,  and,  after  being  carefully  picked,  are  thrown  singly  upon  a  store 
floor,  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air.  The  drying  proccss'may  occupy  a  fortnight  or  longer,  if  the 
weather  be  not  favour.ible.  A  heavy  shower  or  thunderstorm  (no  unfrequent  occurrence  at  that  season) 
not  only  interrupts  it,  but  sometimes  causes  fermentation.  The  fruit  is  then  only  fit  to  be  given  to  an'mals. 
Should  it  escape  these  risks,  it  is  deposited  in  magazines  called  "  scraglie,"  until  a  purchaser  casts  up.  The 
"  seragllciUe,"  or  warehouse  kecix;r,  delivers  to  the  dejxisitor  a  paper  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
quantity  delivered,  which  pasites  currently  in  exchange  from  hand  to  hand  till  the  time  of  export.  Under 
the  old  Venetian  government,  the  liberty  of  traffic  in  this  jiroduce  was  exceedingly  restricted.  In  Zante,  5 
persons  chosen  out  of  the  council  of  nobles  assembled  in  presence  of  the  pronedi/nre,  regulatetl  what  should 
be  the  price  ;  and  those  who  wished  to  piirdiase  were  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  to  the  govern. 
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went  the  quantity  they  dosireil.  This  system  was  called  the  "  collegeito."  *  The  export  duties  consisted 
of  an  original  duty  of  9  per  cent,  ad  vaiorcm  ;  a  daziu  Jissci,  or  tixcd  duty  of  about  is.  id.  per  cwt. ;  and 
afterwards  of  a  novissinio,  or  most  recent  duty,  of  'i.v.  iirf.  per  cwt.  This  latter  was  remitted  in  favour  of 
vessels  bringing  salt  fish,  &c.  from  the  nortliern  ports  (chiefly  English,  Danes,  and  Dutch)  :  it  was  after- 
wards relaxed  in  favour  of  Russian  vessels  from  Odessa,  and  abandoned  altogether  as  vexatious  and  un- 
productive. The  provcdJfore  received  in  addition  2  per  cent.,  and  eacli  of  his  2  Venetian  councillors  1  per 
cent ;  so  that  the  fruit,  the  original  cost  of  which  was  about  Vs.  the  cwt.,  stood  the  exporter  in  little  less  than 
I8s.  or  19s.  Even  under  British  protection,  the  fruit,  which  some  years  before  ha<l  fetched  as  much  asSOs. 
and  22s.  the  cwt.,  but  had  declined  in  1332  to  8s.  the  cwt.,  was  burdened  with  the  daxio  Jissu  of  is.  id.,  and 
a  duty  of  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  being  equivalent  together,  at  that  price,  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  nearly 
60  per  cent. !  In  the  mean  time  the  British  parliament  had,  in  1829,  raised  the  import  duties  payable  in 
England  to  the  enormous  amount  of  44s.  id.  the  cwt.,  which,  at  the  same  low  price,  made  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  500  per  cent.  !  The  consequence  was  rapidly  visible  ;  a  decline  took  place  in  theculturcof  the  plant, 
as  well  as  in  the  circumstances  and  in  the  affections  of  the  proprietors,  whose  staple  export  and  means  of 
existence  were  almost  annihilated.  As  the  prices  fell,  and  the  distress  became  greater,  the  necessitous 
grower  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  ruinous  interest  from  foreign  merchants,  or  from  the  Jews,  who 
were,  consequently,  able  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  they  would  take  his  produce.  A  legislative  enact- 
ment, on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  difficulties  which  it  had  to  grapple  with,  was,  after  much  de. 
liberation,  matured  and  adopted  by  the  4th  parliament  in  its  session  of  IS  33.  By  it  the  whole  of  the  duties 
upon  currants  were  commuted  for  an  ad  valoirni  taxof  19A  per  cent,  being  the  same  as  that  laid  upon 
oil.  The  same  act  increased,  in  a  small  degree,  the  duties  previously  paid  on  the  importation  of  cojiee, 
tea,  and  sugar,  and  upon  foreign  wines,  silks,  aiid  gloves,  —  articles  which,  being  chiefly  consumed  by  the 
affluent,  were  more  appropriately  subjected  to  an  increase  of  duty,  to  supply  in  part  the  serious  defalc- 
ation of  revenue  naturally  consequent  to  the  reduction  of  the  currant  duty.  The  duties  thus  increased 
upon  objects  of  luxury  may  now  amount  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  which  is  far  from  exorbitant.  The 
good  effects  of  this  enactment  were  manifested  by  an  almost  instantaneous  rise  in  the  price  of  the  fruit 
which  had  remained  on  hand  of  the  crop  of  1832.  It  is  calculated  that  the  average  quantity  of  currants 
])roduced  during  the  4  years  ending  with  1832,  has  been  19,686,800  lbs.  a  year ;  the  exjiort  has  been 
17,885,300  lbs.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  laid  before  the  finance  committee,  that,  in  182H,  there  were 
exported  from  the  islands  170,974  lbs.  of  valonia  ;  32,063  casks  of  wine ;  and  723,fi46  lbs.  of  soap. 

Tonnage  Duty.  —  The  late  act  of  parliament  abolished  the  tonnage  duty  of  Is.  Id.  per  ton  payable  by 
every  ship  sailing  under  Ionian  colours,  which,  together  with  the  heavy  fees  demanded  by  the  British 
consuls  in  the  Levant,  had  driven  most  of  the  Cephalonite  vessels  to  seek  for  protection  under  the  flag 
of  Russia. 

Loan  Banks.  —  Another  act,  intended  to  alleviate  the  distress  experienced  by  the  growers  who  had  been 
the  victims  of  usury  in  consequence  of  their  pecuniary  difficulties,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  loan 
banks  with  capitals  (in  the  larger  isles  of  20,000/.  each,  and  in  the  smaller  ones  in  proportion),  for  lending 
money  at  6  per  cent,  to  the  agricultural  interest,  on  agricultuial  security,  and  thus  employing  the  surplus 
which  might  otherwise  lie  idle  in  the  ti'casury.  These  measures,  it  is  presumed,  will  go  far  towards 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  islands ;  and  the  anticipated  reduction  of  the  oppressive  import  duly  upon 
currants  in  this  country  will  do  more.  —  (See  Currants.) 

Salt  may  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  in  Corfu,  Zante,  and  Santa  Maura,  for  exportation  : 
the  latter  island  alone  produced  it  until  the  late  act  of  parliament,  which  ])rt)vided  that  government  should 
let  the  salt  pans  in  all  the  islands  to  those  bidders  who  sho\ild  offer,  by  sealed  tenders,  to  sujjply  it  at  the 
lowest  rate  to  the  consumer,  paying  at  the  same  time  the  highest  price  to  government.  No  export  duty 
is  charged  upon  it.  . 

It  is  ai)parent  from  these  statements,  that  heavy  duties  are  levied  upon  the  exportation  of  the  stai)le  pro- 
ducts of  the  islands,  —  an  objectionable  system,  and  one  which,  if  it  is  to  be  excused  at  all,  can  only  be  so  by 
the  jicculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed.  7  here  is  no  land  tax  or  impost  on  property  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  such  as  exists  in  many  other  rude  countries  ;  and,  supposing  it  wcreilisiraliiuto  introduce 
such  a  tax,  the  complicated  state  of  property  in  them,  the  feudal  tenures  under  which  it  is  In  Id,  aiul  the 
variety  of  usages  with  respect  to  it,  oppose  all  but  invincible  obstacles  to  its  imposition  on  fair  and  equal 
principles.  At  the  same  time,  too,  a  large  amount  of  revenue  is  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
general  and  local  goveriiments,  to  maintain  an  efficient  police,  and  to  prevent  smuggling  and  piracy. 
However,  we  cannot  helj)  thinking  that  some  very  material  retrenchments  might  be  made  from  the  ex- 
penditure; and  it  is  to  this  -source,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other,  that  the  inhabitants  must  look 
for  any  real  or  effectual  relief  from  their  burdens. 
Revenue  and  Expenditure.  —  In  1830,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  as  follows  :  — 


Kevenue. 

E  xjienditure. 

L.        a. 

<l. 

/,.       a.    <l. 

Customs         .... 

30,0.17  14 

0| 

General  and  local  covemments,  salaries    ^ 

86,8.-?  1     2    .% 
10,119  15    93 

Transit  duty        •               •               -        - 
I^^Po"  {  Currants    '.'.'. 

Mi    y 

7 

Public  quarters  (liire) 

.■55,018    7 

H 

Education 

\       C.CUti  U    Oi 

28.107  10 

10 

General  and  local  contingencies,  hos- 

Wines and  spirits 

5,7G7  l.-i 

■"■i 

pital,  &c.                   .               -               . 

8,309    0    1 

Tobacco               -            -               -           - 

a.fioo  i« 

5J 

Collection  of  revenue 

ii.ing  0  84 

8,(598     2    8.5 

Cattle           .... 

'^.'.im    0 

9 

Flotilla              -              -              -         - 

Com,  in  commutation  of  tithes 

13,M8  10 

1; 

Public  works,  fortres.ses 

35,481  15    G 

Salines  (salt  jians) 

3,7fi7     0 

4. 

Staff'  jiav  and  contingencies 

1 1  ,G()0     1    35 

Public  lands  and  houses 

7,5S7    6 

G 

Inspectors  of  Ionian  militia      - 

2,C29  15    Gi 

Tonnage  duties           -           - 

800  11 

10 

IVIounted  orderlies            -               -         - 

410    4     4i 
935  12    SJ 

Port  duties 

2,152  12 

7 

Half-pay  (Ionian  officers) 

Hanit^,  post  office,  police,  judicial  tariff. 

llarrack  stores,  papers  of  officers,  cou- 

sur]>lus received          -               .           - 

8,1C9  19 

9 

riers,  &c. 

2,';0»  12    41 
2,178  15    Ij 

Valonia  and  gunpowder  monopolies,  and 

Engineer  department 

municipal  balances 

<J,115    7 

H 

Total  expenditure     - 

157,934    7    81 

Total  income 

153,918    3 

~K- 

The  Ionian  republic  afTords,  perhaps,  the  only  example  of  a  state  expending  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  its 
revenue  on  public  works  and  fortresses.  Without,  however,  questioning  the  importance  of  the  objects  for 
which  so  heavy  an  expense  has  been  incurred,  we  arc  inclined  to  think  that  the  industry  and  prosperity 
of  the  islands  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  advanced  by  the  efl'cctual  reduction  of  the  duties  on  the  ex- 
portation of  oil  and  currants  than  by  any,  even  the  most  judicious  outlay  of  the  revenue  derived  fVom 
them. 


Parts.  —The  principal  ports  in  the  Ionian  rejiuhlic  are  Corfu 
and  Zante  in  the  islands  of  tfie  same  name,  and  Argostoli  in 
Cephalonia.  The  city  and  port  of  Corfu  lie  on  the  east  side 
of  the  isLind,  on  the  canal  or  channel  beiween  it  and  the  op- 
posite continent,  which  is  here  about  .5  miles  wide.  The  cita- 
del, wliich  projects  into  the  sea,  is  furni^bed  with  a  lij-ht-house, 
210  feet  high  ;the  latter  being  in  lat.  39"  37'  N.,  Ion.  19"  iG'  E. 


The  town  is  hut  indifferentlv  built.  Population  about  17,000, 
exclusive  of  the  militarv-  The  fortifications  are  very  strong, 
both  towards  the  sea  anu  the  bind.  The  canal  has  deep  water 
throughout ;  its  navigation,  which  is  a  little  difficult,  has  been 
much  fitcilitated  by  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  the  rock 
of  Tignoso  in  the  northern  entrance,  where  the  channel  is  less 
than  a  mile  in  width  ;  and  liy  the  mooring  of  a  floating  light  off 


*  A  bill  for  reviving  this  institution,  brought  in  by  a  Zantiolc  member,  passe<I  the  legislative  assembly 
in  May,  1833  ;  but  the  senate  threw  it  out,  trusting  that  the  enactments  mentioned  in  this  article  would 
suffice  tc  relieve  the  grower  from  the  usurious  oppression  of  the  currant  speculator. 
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Toint  Lesct»imo,  in  the  southern  entrance.  Ships  anchor  be- 
tween the  small  hut  well  fortified  island  of  Vide  and  the  city, 
in  from  1'2  to  17  fathoms  water. 

The  port,  or  rather  pilfjof  Ar^oUoU  inCephalonialies  on  the 
south. west  side  of  the  island.  Cape  Aji,  forming  its  south- 
weslern  extremity,  is  in  lat.  38°  S'  4(J"  N.,  Ion.  '20"  %y  .30"  E. 
Cape  San  Nicolo,  forming  the  other  extremity,  is  about  4^  miles 
'.«*m  Cape  Aji ;  and  between  them,  within  about  1^  mile  of 
the  latter,  is  the  small  islet  of  Guardiani,  on  which  is  a  light- 
nouse.  From  this  island  the  ^ulf  stretches  N.  .^  W.  from  7 
to  8  miles  inland.  The  town  of  Argostoli  lies  on  the  west  side 
of  a  haven  on  the  east  side  of  the  ffulf  formed  by  Point  Statura. 
The  situation  is  low  and  rather  unhealthy.  \Vhen  visited  by 
Dr.  Holland,  its  population  did  not  exceed  4,000.  Its  appear- 
ance and  police,  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  much  im- 
proved since  its  occupation  by  the  English.  There  is  deep 
*ater  and  good  anchorage  ground  in  most  parts  of  the  gulf. 
The  best  entrance  is  between  Cape  San  Nicolo  and  Guardiani, 
keeping  rather  more  than  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  latter, 
onaccountof  a  reef  that  extends  N.E.  and  S.W.  from  it  nearly 
that  distance. 

The  port  and  city  of  Zante  are  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  in  lat.  37"  47'  N.,  Ion.  20*^  54'  42"  E.  The  city, 
the  largest  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  extends  along  the  shore  for 
nearly  1^  mile,  but  it  is  no  where  above  300  yards  in  breadth, 
except  where  it  ascends  the  hill  on  which  the  citadel  is  erected. 
The  style  of  building  is  chiefly  Italian  ;  and  the  interior  of  the 
city  displays  everywhere  great  neatness, and  even  a  certain 
degree  of  magnificence.  Population  estimated  by  Dr.  Holland 
atfrom  lfi,0(S)  to  18,000.  It  hasa  mole  or  jetty  of  considerable 
utility,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  light -house  is  erected  ;  and 
a  lazaretto,  siiuattd  a  little  to  the  south-west.  The  harbour 
is  capacious.  Ships  anchor  opposite  the  town  at  fiom  500 
to  l>000  yards'  distance,  in  from  12  to  15  fathoms,  availing 
themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  mole  when  the  wind  is 
from  the  N.E-  When  our  troops  took  possession  of  Zante,  in 
1810,  the  fortifications  were  found  to  be  in  very  bad  repair; 
but  immense  sums  have  since  been  expended  upon  their  im- 
provement and  extension. 

Trade  tvUk  Eiif^land.— This  is  but  of  very  limited  extent; 
a  consequence,  principally,  of  the  enormous  duty  on  currants. 
During  the  year  1851,  we  imported  from  the  Ionian  Islands 
162,363  cwt.  currants,  22^  tons  fustic,  251  cwt.  flax,  100,242 
gallons  olive  oil,  7,461  cwt.  valonia,  and  S9S  gallons  wine. 
The  real  or  declared  value  of  the  articles  of  British  produce 
and  manufacture  exported  to  them  during  the  same  ^ear, 
amounted  to  only  50,883/. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  all  countries  in  1S31  is 
estimated  at  510,753/.,  and  that  of  the  exports  at  24S,05.S/. 
But  a  considerable  part  of  the  imports  is  not  destined  for  the 
consumption  of  the  islands,  but  is  sent  thither  merely  as  to  a 
convenient  entrepdt»  being  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  con- 
tiguous provinces  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  amount  of  ex- 
Eorts  depends  materially  on  the  circumstant  e  whether  the  year 
e  one  in  which  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  crop  of  olives. 

Shipping.  —  The  entries  (in  tons)  for  1826,  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  seen  any  detailed  statement,  were  as  follows  :  — 


Flags.            1     Tons. 

Flags. 

Tons. 

Ionian 

British           -     - 

Austrian 

Russian     - 

French 

Neapolitan 

169,371 
27,116 
92,51 1 
.■5,S69 
2,908 
13,179 

Papal 
Sarilinian 
Turliish      - 
Greek      - 
All  other        .     . 

Total        - 

11,8.'J6 
9,753 
5,421 
7,620 
3,393 

347,027 

Money.  —  Accounts  arft  kept  in  sterling  money.     Spanish 
doubloons  pass  at  5s.  6rf.,  Spanit.h  dollars  at  4*.  4(/.,  and  Ve- 


netian dollars  at  4».    Exchange  with  Englard  at     d.  per 
dollar. 

Wdfihis,  — 
The  pound,  peso  grosso,  or  great  weight  of  12oz.  =  7,384 

grains  Troy  ;  94-8  lbs,  =.  100  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  pound,  peso  s'.ilHet  or  small  weight,  used  for  precious 
metals  and  drugs,  is  l-3d  lighter  than  the  foregoing  ;  12  oz. 
peso  sottile  corresponding  to  8  oz.  peso  grosso. 
The  oke,  used  in  the  southern  islands,  weighs  about  18,900 
grains  Troy,  or  27/10  lbs.  avoirdupois.    The  Levant  cantar, 
or  quintal,  should  contain  44  okes. 
The  migliajo  (1,000  lbs.),  for  currants,  in  Zante,  is  1  yer  cent. 
lighter  tlian  for  other  articles. 
Measures  of  Length.  — 
The  Venetian  foot  of  12  onud  =  IS^  inches  English* 
Passo  =  5  ^'■enetian  feet. 

Braccio,  for  cloths,  &c.  =  27  3/16  inches  English. 
Do.      for  silks  =  25  3/8 

Land  is  mensured  by  the  misnra  or  1/8  of  a  moggio,  or  bacile; 
4uO  square  vassi  being  1  misura,  or  bacile,  about  3/10  of  an 
acre  English. 
Vineyards  are  measured  by  the  zappada  ;  3  zappade  (a  com* 

puted  day's  work)  being  1  misura. 
Fire-wood  is  measured  by  the  square  passo,  usually,  however, 
only  2  feet  thick,  this  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  wood. 
Stone  is  measured  by  the  pa:  so  cube 

Measures  of  Capacity.  — 
Com.    Corfu  and  Paxo :  IVIoggio  of  8  misure,  about  5  Win- 
chester bushels. 
Cephalonia  :  Bacile  should  contain  SO  lbs.  peso  grosso,  best 

quality  wheat. 
Zante :  Bacile  should  contain  72  lbs.  pe^o  grosso,  best  qua- 

lity  wheat. 
Santa  Maura :  Cado,  of  8  crivelli,  4  =  3  mo£. ;  1  cado  =  3| 

bushels  English. 
Ithaca :  5  Bacile  =  1  moggio. 

Cerigo :  Child,  the  measure  of  Constantinople,  =  1  bushel 
English. 
Wine.  —  Corfu  and  Paxo  :  32  quartucci  =  1  jar,  and  4  jai  s  =: 
1  barrel  =  18  English  wine  gallons. 
Cephalonia  and  Ithaca:  2  quartucci  =  1  boccale ;  12  boc- 
cali  =  1  secchio  ;   6  secchio  =  1  barrel  =  18  English 
wine  gallons. 
Zante:   13  1/3  quartucci  ^  I  lire;  40  quartucci  ^  1  jar  ; 

3  jars  =  1  barrel  =  17  5/8  English  wine  gallons. 
Santa   Maura :   22  quartucci  =  1  stamno ;  6  stamni  =  1 

barrel  =  18  English  wine  gallons. 
Cerigo :  2  agosten  =  1  boccia;  30  boccie  :=  1  barrel  =  18 
English  wine  gallons. 
Oil.  —  Corfu  and  Paxo :  4  quartucci  =  1  miltro  ;  fi  miltri  = 
1  jar;  4  jars  =  1  barrel  =  IS  English  wine  gallons. 
Ceplialonia  :  9  paglia/zi  =:  1  barrel  =  18  Eng.  wine  galls. 
Zante  :  9  lire,  or  3  jars  of  46  qu.  each  :=  1  barrel  =  17  6/8 

English  wine  gallons. 
Santa  Maura:  7  stamni  ^  1  barrel  =  IS  Eng.  wine  galls. 

Ithaca:  ISpagliazzi        =1    —       =18         .^ 

Cerigo:  24  bozze  =1    —      =  14  0/5  . 

Sail.  —  Centinajo,  about  4,000  lbs.  Venetian  peso  grosso. 
Lime.  —  Corfu,  measure  of  4  English  cubic  feet. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  consulted,  besides  tl  e 
works  referred  to  above,  the  I'oyage  Histonqucy  Pittores>nift 
(S"c.,  by  Saint  Sauveur,  — a  diffuse  but  valuable  work.  The 
account  of  Zante,  in  the  last  volume  (tomeiii.  pp.  101—278.), 
is  particularly  good.  We  have  also  looked  into  the  Voijafie  eu 
Grece  of  Scrofani,  3  tomes,  Paris,  1801  ;  the  Archives  du  Com- 
merce ;  the  Papers  laid  liefore  the  Finance  Ci<mmitteej  &c.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  information  wehave  been 
able  to  lay  before  the  reader  has  been  derived  from  manuscript 
notes  obligingly  communicated  by  Lord  iling,  late  secretary  to 
the  British  government  in  these  islands. 


IPECACUANHA  (Fr.  Ipecacuanha;  Gcr.  Amerikunische  hrechwurzel ;  It.  TpC" 
coacanna  ;  Port.  Crpo  de  camaras,  Ipecacwtnha  ;  Sp.  fpecacuanay  Baiz  de  oro)j  the  root 
of  a  perennial  plant  (^Cephaclis  ipecacuanha^  growing  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  It  is,  from  its  colour,  usually  denominated  white,  grej/y  or  ash-coloured,  and 
hroivn.  Little  of  the  first  variety  is  found  in  the  shops.  The  grey  and  brown  varieties 
are  brought  to  this  country  in  bales  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Botli  are  in  short,  wrinkled, 
variously  bent  and  contorted  pieces,  which  break  with  a  resinous  fracture.  The  grey  is 
about  the  thickness  of  a  small  quill,  full  of  knots  and  deep  circular  fissures,  that  nearly 
reach  down  to  a  white,  woody,  vascular  cord  that  runs  through  the  heart  of  each  piece; 
the  external  part  is  compact,  brittle,  and  looks  smooth  :  the  brown  is  smaller,  more 
wrinkled,  of  a  blackish  brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  whitish  within  :  the  white  is 
woody,  and  has  no  wrinkles.  The  entire  root  is  inodorous  ;  but  the  powder  has  a  faint, 
disagreeable  odour.  The  taste  is  bitter,  sub-acrid,  and  extremely  nauseous.  In  choosing 
ipecacuanha,  tlie  larger  roots,  whicli  are  compact  and  break  with  a  r'^slnous  fracture, 
having  a  whitish  grey,  somewhat  semi-trans])arent,  appearance  in  the  outside  of  the  cor- 
tical part,  with  a  i>alc  straw-coloured  medullary  fibre,  are  to  be  preferred.  When  pounded, 
ipecacuanlia  forms  the  mildest  and  safest  emetic  in  the  whole  materia  medica.  Though 
probably  employed  in  America  from  time  immemorial,  it  was  not  introduced  into  Europe 
till  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  one  Grenier,  a  French  merchant,  brought  150  lbs. 
of  it  from  Spain,  with  which  trials  were  made  at  tlie  Hotel  Dieu.  Helvetius  first  made 
known  its  use  in  dysentery,  for  which  Louis  XIV,  munificently  rewarded  him  by  a 
douceur  of  1,000/.  sterling. — (  77iontson's  Dis]}ensator7/ ;    Tho?nson'*s  Chemislrt/.) 

IRON  (Dan.  Jem;  Du.  Yzer  ;  Fr.  Fer ;  Ger,  Eisen ;  It.  Ferro ;  Lat.  Ferrum, 
Mars;  Pol,  Zelazo ;  Por.  Ferro '^  Rus.  Scheleso ;  Sp.  Hierro ;  Sw.  Jem;  Gr.  'S.iSrjpos ; 
Sans.  Loha ;  Arab.  TIedeed ;  Pers.  Ahun),  the  most  abundant  and  most  useful  of  all 
the  metals.      It  is  of  a  bluisli  white  colour  •  and,  when  polished,  has  a  great  deal  of 
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brilliancy.  It  has  a  styptic  taste,  and  emits  a  smell  when  rubbed.  Its  hardness  exceeds 
that  of  most  other  metals ;  and  it  may  be  rendered  harder  than  most  bodies  by  being 
converted  into  steel.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  7-6  to  7  "8.  It  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet  or  loadstone,  and  is  itself  the  substance  which  constitutes  the  loadstone.  But 
when  iron  is  perfectly  pure,  it  retains  the  magnetic  virtue  for  a  very  short  time.  It  is 
malleable  in  every  temperature,  and  its  malleability  increases  in  proportion  as  the  tem- 
perature augments ;  but  it  cannot  be  hammered  out  nearly  as  thin  as  gold  or  silver,  or 
even  as  copper.  Its  ductility  is,  however,  more  perfect ;  for  it  may  be  drawn  out  into 
wire  as  fine  at  least  as  a  human  hair.  Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  an  iron  wire  0-078  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  capable  of  supporting  549 "25  lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking. 

Historical  Notice.  —  Iron,  though  the  most  common,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  metals  to  obtain  in 
a  state  fit  for  use ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  working  it  seems  to  have  been  posterior  to  the  use 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  steps  by  which  men  were  led  to  practise  the 
processes  required  to  fuse  it  and  render  it  malleable.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  prepared  in 
ancient  Egypt,  and  some  other  countries,  at  a  very  remote  epoch  ;  but  it  was  very  little  used  in  Greece 
till  after  the  Trojan  war.  —  (See  the  admirable  work  of  M.  Goguet  on  the  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  14«.) 

Species  qf  Iron. — There  are  many  varieties  of  iron,  which  artists  distinguish  by  particular  names;  but 
all  of  them  may  be  reduced  under  one  or  other  of  the  3  following  classes  :  cast  or  pig  iron,  wrought  or  soft 
iron,  and  steel. 

1.  Cast  or  pig  iron  is  the  name  given  to  this  metal  when  first  extracted  from  its  ores.  The  ores  from 
which  iron  is  usually  obtained  are  composed  of  oxide  of  iron  and  clay.  The  object  of  the  manufacturer 
is  to  reduce  the  oxide  to  the  metallic  state,  and  to  separate  all  the  clay  with  which  it  is  combined.  This 
is  effected  by  a  peculiar  process;  and  the  iron,  being  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  furnaces,  and  melted, 
runs  out  into  moulds  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  obtains  the  name  of  cast  or  pig  iron. 

The  cast  iron  thus  obtained  is  distinguished  by  manufacturers  into  different  varieties,  from  its  colour 
and  other  quahties.     Of  these  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable  :  — 

a.  White  cast  iron,  which  is  extremely  hard  and  brittle,  and  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  congeries  of 
small  crystals.  It  can  neither  be  filed,  bored,  nor  bent,  and  is  very  apt  to  break  when  suddenly  heated  or 
cooled. 

b.  Grey  or  mottled  cast  iron,  so  called  from  the  inequality  of  its  colour.  Its  texture  is  granulated.  It 
is  much  softer  and  less  brittle  than  the  last  variety;  and  may  be  cut,  bored,  and  turned  on  the  lathe. 
Cannons  are  made  of  it. 

c.  Black  cast  iron  is  the  most  unequal  in  its  texture,  the  most  fusible,  and  least  cohesive,  of  the 
three. 

2.  Wrought  or  soft  iron  is  prepared  from  cast  iron  by  a  process  termed  a  refinement  or  finery.  The 
wrought  iron  manufactured  in  Sweden  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  world. 

3.  Steel  consists  of  pieces  of  wrought  iron  hardened  by  a  peculiar  process.  The  Swedish  iron  imported 
into  this  country  is  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  —  (See  Sterl.)  —  (Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

Uses  of  Iron.  —  To  enumerate  the  various  uses  of  iron  would  require  a  lengthened  dissertation.  iJo  one, 
who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  subject,  can  doubt  that  its  discovery  and  employment  in  the  shape  of 
tools  and  engines  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man  ;  and  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing 
else,  to  accelerate  his  advance  in  the  career  of  improvement  Mr.  Locke  has  the  following  striking  ob- 
servations on  this  subject :  —  "  Of  what  consequence  the  discovery  of  one  natural  body,  and  its  proper- 
ties, may  be  to  human  life,  the  whole  great  continent  of  America  is  a  convincing  instance;  whose  igno- 
rance in  useful  arts,  and  want  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  in  a  country  that  abounded 
with  all  sorts  of  natural  plenty,  I  think  may  be  attributed  to  their  ignorance  of  what  was  to  be  found 
in  a  very  ordinary,  despicable  stone  —  I  mean  the  mineral  of  iron.  And  whatever  we  think  of  our  parts 
or  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  knowledge  and  plenty  seem  to  vie  with  each  otner ; 
yet,  to  any  one  that  will  seriously  reflect  upon  it,  I  suppose  it  will  appear  past  doubt,  that,  were  the  use 
of  iron  lost  among  us,  we  should  in  a  few  ages  be  unavoidably  reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the 
ancient  savage  Americans,  whose  natural  endowments  and  provisions  came  no  way  short  of  those  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  polite  nations  ;  so  that  he  who  first  made  use  of  that  one  contemptible  mineral,  may 
be  truly  styled  the  father  of  arts  and  author  of  plenty." —  {Essay  on  the  Understanding,  book  iv.  c.  12.) 

Manufacture  of  Iron  in  Great  Britain.  —  Iron  mines  have  been  wrought  in  this  country  from  a  very 
early  period.  Those  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  year 
lOfiS.  In  consequence  of  the  great  consumption  of  timber  which  they  occasioned,  they  were  restrained  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1581.  Soon  alter  this,  Edward  Lord  Dudley  invented  the  process  of  smelting  iron  ore 
with  pit-coal  instead  of  wood  fuel ;  and  it  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  point  out  an  instance  of  another  in- 
vention that  has  proved  more  advantageous.  The  patent  which  his  Lordship  had  obtained  in  1619,  was 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1623  IS-'l  Jac.  1.  c.  23.),  setting  aside  monopolies  :  but  though  in 
its  consequences  it  has  proved  of  immense  value  to  the  country,  the  works  of  the  inventor  were  destroyed 
by  an  ignorant  rabble,  and  he  was  well  nigh  ruined  by  his  efforts  to  introduce  and  perfect  his  process  ;  nor 
was  it  till  about  a  century  after,  that  it  was  brought  into  general  \ii-e.  In  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
well-founded  complaints  were  repeatedly  made  of  the  waste  and  destruction  of  woods  caused  by  the 
smelting  of  iron  ;  and  the  dearth  and  scarcity  of  fuel  that  w-as  thus  occasioned,  led,  about  1740,  to  the 
general  adoption  of  Lord  Dudley's  process  for  using  pit-coal,  which  was  found  to  be  in  every  respect 
superior  to  that  previously  in  use.  —  (Report  of  Committee  of  the  House  tf  Comnwns  on  Patents,  p.  168. 
&c)  From  this  period,  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
In  1740,  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  manufactured  in  England  and  Wf.lcs  amounted  to  about  17,000  tons, 
produced  by  59  furnaces.  The  quantities  manufactured  at  the  undermentioned  epochs,  in  Great  Britain, 
nave  been  as  follows :  — 

1750     -       22,000  tons.  11806       -       250,000  tons,  produced  by  169  furnaces. 

1788    .    -    68,000    —   produced  by  85 furnaces.     1820    -      •    4<.0,000    —  unknown. 

1796     .      125,000    —  —         121       —       I  (See  next  page.) 

The  extraordinary  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  production  of  iron  since  1823,  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  high  prices  of  1824,  1825,  and"  1826,  when  pig  iron  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  from  <)/.  to  12/- 
and  13/.  a  ton.  liut,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  failure  or  postponement  of  most  of  the  projects  as  to 
rail-roads,  &c  ,  that  were  then  on  foot,  and  partly  of  the  vast  additional  supplies  which  the  extension  of 
the  manufacture  threw  on  the  market,  the  ]yc\cc  fell  in  1828  to  from  5/.  to  "/.  a  ton  :  and  continued  gra. 
dually  to  decline,  till  in  1832  it  was  only  worth  4/.  \r>s.  So  heavy  a  fall  had  the  eU'ect  of  introducing  the 
severest  ecojiomy  into  every  department  of  the  manufacture.  In  despite,  however,  of  all  the  saving 
that  could  be  eflected  in  this  way,  many  of  the  manufacturers  were  involved  in  much  distres.s,  and  the 
production  of  iron  is  believed  to  have  been  considerably  diminished.  This,  coupletl  with  the  increasing 
demimd  for  iron,  naturally  led  to  a  reaction.  Prices  began  to  rise  early  in  1833 ;  and  the  advance  has 
been  such,  that  at  present  (January,  1834),  pig  iron  fetches  6/.  a  ton,  and  the  manufacture  is  in  a  state  of 
great  activity. 
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IRON. 


The  following  statements  as  to  the  number  of  furnaces  and  thequantity  of  iron  produced  in  thediffercnt 
districts  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on,  in  1823,  182."),  18L'8,  and  1830,  appeared  originally  in  the 
£i:miing/iam  Journal.  —  We  have  been  assured  that  their  accuracy  may  be  dejHjnded  upon. 


Tons  of  Iron  produced. 

Districts. 

1823. 

1S25. 

1828.              1  1850. 

Total. 

Total. 

In  Blast. 

Out. 

Total. 

In  Blast. 

Out.JTotal. 

1823. 

1825.       1828. 

1830. 

South  Wales 

72 

109 

SO 

27 

100 

89 

ll'  113 

182,325 

230,412  279,512 

277,643 

8;aHordsliire 

84 

108 

so 

T, 

120 

95 

25,  123 

133,590 

182,156  219,491! 

212,601 

Shropshire 

38 

49 

36 

31 

171     4S 

73,118 

89,596,   81,221 

7.VUS 

Yorkshire 

26 

34 

22 

34 

17 

17     27 

27,311 

39,10l|    32,908 

27,926 

Scotland           -            - 

22 

8      27 

24,500 

33,540    37,70(1 

37/j()0 

l.i 

4I     18 

14,038 

22,672    22,360 

17,999 

N'orlh  \V.iles        ... 

y 

I    14 

8 

6 

19 

12 

^  )       { 

12,000 

17,756    25,768 

25,1100 

Forest  of  I>ean 

J- 20 

]h 

'^-  ; 

}^ 

1  i 

1 

1 

-  r 

2,379 

-  -          2,000 

-  -           1,560 

5,327 

Ireland            -            -              - 
Total       -       - 

J 

(      2 

' 

-    3    L 

3,000 

277 

374 

259 

10,-, 

3(;7 

27S 

90  37G 

169,561 

018,236  703,181 

678,117 

About  3-lOths  of  the  total  quantity  of  iron  produced  are  used  as  cast  iron,  being  consumed  prin. 
cipally  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  exports,  not  exceeding  12,000  tons,  go  chiefly  to  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America.  The  other  7.10ths  are  converted  into  wrought  iron,  being  formed 
into  bars,  bolts,  rods,  &c.  The  exports  of  the  different  sorts  of  iron  amount  at  present  to  about  145,1X)0 
tons,  which,  at  8/.  lO.v.  a  ton,  would  be  worth  l,2oJ,500/. 

The  increase  of  the  iron  manufacture  has  not  only  led  to  its  exportation  in  very  largo  quantities,  hut 
has  reduced  our  imports  of  foreign  iron  for  home  consumption  from  about  34.,000  tons,  which  they 
amounted  to  at  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  1805,  to  about  18,000  or  20,(XI0  tons,  consisting 
prineipally  ot  .Swedish  iron,  which  is  subsequently  manufactured  into  steel.     The  following  is 

An  Account  of  the  British  Iron  (including  unwrought  .Steel)  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  tlie  Year  1832.— 
***  Quarters  of  a  Hundred  Weight  and  Pounds  are  omitted  in  the  printing  of  this  Table,  but  they  are 
taker,  into  account  in  the  summing  up. 


1 

Wrought,  Ti 

Of  all 

other 

Sorts  (ex. 

Un- 
wrounht 

iwrled. 

Bar  Iron. 

Pig  Iron. 

Cast  Iron.  \vq°" 

Anchors 

and 

Hoops. 

Nails. 

cept  Ord- 

Steel. 

Grapnels. 

nance.) 

Tom.  civl. 

Tons.  crvt. 

Totu.cwt. 

Toiu.avl. 

Tm.ct. 

Tom.  cwl. 

Tont.  cwt. 

Totu.  avt. 

Tons.  cwl. 

Tm.cn>. 

153     1 

2    0 

57   0 

2    0 

13  11 

0  10 

15    1 

40  15 

11  11 

2     0 

41  13 

4  10 

5    0 

. 

59  10 

39    4 

26  12 

I     5 

1      0 

1    0 

12     8 

0  10 

38    8 

6    5 

525     5 

125  14 

580  M 

87     8 

3  16 

51     9 

195    2 

0  15 

117  17 

137     6 

75    (1 

7     6 

12     3 

3    8 

4,252    S 

816    9 

477    f 

198  17 

150  12 

55  12 

912  14 

77     2 

1,803  10 

.39  13 

The  Netherlands        .     - 

6,291   1(1 

338  17 

1,1S6  15 

196    3 

86  12 

197   12 

1,.397     9 

13  11 

2,102  17 

51  18 

1,556   14 

99  19 

2,759    0 

316  10 

3    3 

84  11 

. 

381     2 

92  11 

M.ideira 

1,518  12 

1,119  10 

20    C 

63  12 

.■;  17 

29     9 

276     1 

67    6 

195     7 

4  IS 

314  15 

92    5 

91  15 

ISO  19 

16     7 

5    9 

175     1 

6     1 

(iihr.iltar 

593  Jf 

27    r 

33     8 

4  10 

77  19 

96  11 

1    0 

Italy 

9,174  11 

1,659     8 

420  If 

91  18 

3    5 

1.35  15 

824   16 

659    S 

7  11 

M.ta               -         -        - 

477   IC 

. 

126    t 

85  12 

20  12 

65    0 

40    4 

The  Ionian  Islands 

133    C 

. 

19     8 

. 

16  16 

4    8 

33  16 

0    6 

(incce 

4,453  17 

331  IC 

48  U 

145  13 

6  13 

94  13 

110    5 

85    1 

666  1£ 

596  12 

. 

0    7 

0    5 

. 

2    1 

Asia 

18,159  If 

1,167  1£ 

3i!2    [ 

594     !i 

4   18 
18     8 

169  19 

404  18 

2,082  le 
452  19 

Africa 

2,492  11 

6  IC 

1,691     5 

.506    0 

125  11 

172    7 

109  10 

6  17 

4,601  17 

330  15 

1,167    ( 

2,099  12 

19  12 

111     1 

694    6 

1,409  IC 

1,485    ; 

75  19 

British  West  Indies 

444  17 

55     A 

55    ( 

807     li 

5  18 

37  12 

878  IC 

1,.397    S 

6.58  11 

10  15 

40    f 

373    5 

1    2 

37  12 

62    2 

495    £ 

331   17 

0    7 

14,871     1 

403    £ 

8,195     S 

5,837    8 

320    5 

1.34  15 

485  19 

242  12 

5,844  IJ 

686  17 

Brazil 

912  ; 

88   11 

. 

. 

183    8 

228     1 

Mexico,  and  theSt,ates  of 

South  America 
Guernsey,     .leriey,    Al- 
dt-mey,  and  Man 

1,169    5 

10  13 

- 

248  16 

0    9 

1  19 

lie  14 

170  11 

503  17 

85  10 

253    4 

398    S 

1  17 

29    4 
1,606  18 

44  13 
9,417  14 

65    6 

223  15 

5    » 

1                 Total    .      . 

74,021    5 

6,938     1 

17,566     1 

12,495     1666    7 

4,,347  IS'l8/,95    0 

1,112    (i| 

Prices  of  Hardware. We  noticed,  under  the  article  Hardware  (which  see),  the  extraordinary  fall 

which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  that  description  of  goods  since  the  peace.  Since  th.at  article  was 
printed,  we  have  obtained  from  Mr.  William  Weston,  accountant,  Birmingham,  the  following  Table  of 
the  pric'es  of  hardware  articles,  on  which,  we  believe,  every  reliance  may  be  placed. 

Comparative  Prices  of  Hardware  in  and  near  Birmingham,  in  1818,  1824,  1832 ;  and  in  January,  183*. 


Articles. 

1818. 

1824 

1828. 

1832. 

1834 

Per 

r. 

s. 

d. 

I.. 

s. 

rf. 

I.. 

, 

rf. 

I.. 

, 

rf. 

/,. 

,. 

rf. 

cwt. 

1 

h 

0 

1 

0 

(1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

12 

9 

0 

14 

0 

Awls,  polished 

-     Bros* 

0 

2 

« 

(1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

\iv,i  s.rews  6  inch 

II 

18 

0 

0 

15 

0 

II 

fi 

0 

II 

4 

9 

0 

« 

0 

liolts  for  €l<Kirs,  do. 

-    dozen 

0 

6 

u 

0 

.5 

(1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

« 

0 

I 

6 

Braci^.  for  can  enters.  1 2  bits 
Kit.,  linn.-d,  (,yc  hridles 

set 

II 

9 

0 

0 

6 

3 

II 

4 

2 

<l 

V. 

ill 

0 

3 

2 

-    dozen 

II 

.5 

0 

0 

■5 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1) 

1 

3 

0 

2 

3 

-      gross 

1) 

4 

6 

(1 

4 

6 

0 

3 

0 

a 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

II 

1 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

-    dozen 

0 

2 

9 

0 

« 

6 

0 

1 

.5 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

Cantftesticks,  brass,  6  inch 

pair 

0 

2 

11 

u 

2 

0 

0 

I 

7 

u 

2 

u 

1 

Commode  knobs,  brass,  2  inch 

.    dozen 

0 

4 

0 

0 

."5 

6 

0 

1 

i; 

II 

1 

2 

u 

1 

4 

cwt. 

1 

h 

(1 

1 

T 

II 

1) 

IK 

0 

0 

IN 

0 

u 

16 

6 

Hinges,  cast  butts,  6  inch 

-    dozen 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

^ 

u 

0 

•M 

0 

0 

2^ 

u 

0 

4 

Shoe  hammers 



0 

6 

9 

0 

.'» 

9 

0 

3 

0 

II 

V 

9 

2 

6 

_ 

II 

« 

7^ 

(I 

8 

2 

0 

1 

(I 

0 

0 

<l 

u 

1) 

8 

Ixjcks  for  doors,  iron  rims,  6  inch 

_ 

1 

1H 

0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

13 

« 

N 

for  guns,  single  rollers 

each 

(I 

6 

0 

(1 

5 

2 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

Plated  sUrrups           -               -           . 

pair 

(1 

4 

6 

0 

3 

9 

0 

0 

Sad  irons  and  other  ca-stings 

-      awt. 

1 

« 

« 

1 

() 

0 

0 

14 

Shcve'  and  tonus,  tire-irous     . 

.       pair 

n 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(1 

9 

0 

u 

bh 

0 

0 

7 

Tinned  table  spoons 

0 

17 

(1 

0 

15 

1) 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

6 

0 

1  Trace  chains 

cwt. 

1 

8 

0 

1 

5 

0 

II 

19 

6 

0 

1.5 

6 

0 

IS 

C 

1  Vices  for  blacksmiths 

— 

1 

10 

0 

1 

8 

1) 

I 

2 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

18 

ft 

1  .lapanned  fa  travs,  30  inch 

each 

II 

4 

6 

11 

3 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

!> 

0 

1 

4 

1  Iron  wire.  No.  6.        - 

0 

16 

0 

0 

13 

0 

II 

<) 

(1 

(1 

« 

0 

0 

f> 

H 

1  Urasswirc 

lb. 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

u 

0 

o 

H 

0 

U 

«!>. 
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In  1767,  the  iron  exported  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  onlv  11,000  tons.  At  an  average  of  the  3 
years  ending  witli  1S06,  the  exports  amounted  to  28,000  tons  ;  beiiig  less  than  ajij'tk  part  of  their  amount 

Supposing  the  total  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  in  Great  Britain  in  18."3  to  have  amounted  to  670,000 
tons,  and  to  have  been  worth  at  an  average  11.  a  ton,  its  total  value  will  hive  been  4,ii90,000/.  ;  and  the 
additional  labour  expended  in  forming  the  pig  iron  into  bar  iron,  that  is,  into  bars,  bolts,  rods,  &c.,  may 
probably  have  added  about  I,i5ij,(l00/.  more  to  its  value  ;  making  it  wort.i  in  all  about  5,y4o,W)0/. 

IRON-WOOD  (Ger.  Eisenholz  ;  Du.  Yserlwut ;  Fr.  Bois  defer  ;  It.  Legno  di  ferro  ; 
Sp.  Palo  hierro  ;  Lat.  Sideroxylon,  Lignum  ferreum},  a  species  of  wood  of  a  reddish  cast, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  corroding  as  that  metal  does,  and  its  being  remarkably  hard 
and  ponderous,  —  even  more  so  than  ebony.  The  tree  which  produces  it  grows  prin- 
cipally in  the  West  India  islands,  and  is  likewise  very  common  in  South  America,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Asia,  especially  about  Siam. 

ISINGLASS  (Ger.  Hausenhlase,  Hausblase ;  Fr.  CoUe  de  poisson,  Carloci  ;  It.  Cola 
di  pesce  ;  Rus.  Klei  riihili,  Karluk),  one  of  the  purest  and  finest  of  the  animal  glues.  It 
is  a  product,  the  preparation  of  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  Russia.  It  is  made  of  the 
air-bladders  and  sounds  of  different  kinds  of  fish  which  are  found  in  the  large  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  North  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  That  prepared  from  the  sturgeon  is  generally 
esteemed  the  best ;  nest  to  that  the  beluga ;  but  isinglass  is  also  prepared  from  sterlets, 
shad,  and  barbel,  though  not  so  good.  The  best  is  usually  rolled  in  little  ringlets  ;  the 
second  sort  is  laid  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  ;  and  the  common  sort  is  dried 
without  any  care.  When  fine,  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  semi-transparent,  and  dry.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water,  and  is  used  extensively  in  cookery.  It  is  also  used  for 
stiffening  silk,  making  sticking  plaster,  &e.  The  imports,  in  1831  and  1832,  amounted, 
at  an  average,  to  l,984it  cwt.  a  year.  The  price  varies  at  present  (January,  18S4) 
from  5s.  to  14s.  6d.  per  lb.  —  (See  Thomson's  Chemistry;  and  Tooke's  View  of  Russia, 
2d  ed.  vol.  iii.   p.  343.) 

ISLE   OF  MAN.      See  Man,  Isle  or. 

JUICE  OF  LEMONS,  LIMES,  or  ORANGES.  The  9th  section  of  the  act 
6  Geo.  4.  c.  111.  is  as  follows:  —  "  For  ascertaining  the  degrees  of  specific  gravity  or 
strength,  according  to  which  the  duty  on  the  juice  of  lemons,  limes,  and  oranges  shall 
be  paid,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  degrees  of  such  specific  gravity  or  strength  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  glass  citrometer,  which  shall  be  graduated  in  degrees  in  such  manner,  that 
distilled  water  being  assumed  as  unity  at  the  temperature  of  60°  by  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, every  degree  of  the  scale  of  such  citrometer  shall  be  denoted  by  a  variation 
of -fg*,jo  parts  of  the  specific  gravity  of  such  water." 

JUNIPER  BERRIES.      See  Berries. 

IVORY,  the  name  given  to  the  teeth  or  tusks  of  the  elephant,  and  of  the  walrus  or 
sea-horse.  Each  male  elephant  come  to  maturity  has  2  tusks.  These  are  hollow  at  the 
root,  tapering,  and  of  various  sizes,  depending  principally  on  the  age  of  the  animal. 
Colour  externally  yellowish,  brownish,  and  sometimes  dark,  internally  white.  The  best 
are  large,  straight,  and  light-coloured,  without  flaws ;  not  very  hollow  in  the  stump,  but 
solid  and  thick.  The  most  esteemed  come  from  Africa,  being  of  a  closer  texture,  an(i 
less  lial)le  to  turn  yellow,  than  those  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  trade  in  London  thus  divide  them  :  — 

First  sort,  weighing  70  lbs.  or  upwards  ;  second  sort,  weighing  56  lbs  to  60  lbs. ;  third  sort,  weighing 38  lb*, 
to  5(i  lbs. ;  fourth  sort,  weighing  'J8  lbs.  to  37  lbs.  ;  fifth  sort,  weighing  IS  lbs.  to  '27  lbs. 

All  under  18  lbs.  are  called  scrioelloes,  and  are  of  the  least  value.  In  purchasing  elephants'  teeth,  those 
that  are  very  crooked,  hollow,  and  broken  at  the  ends,  or  cracked  and  decayed  In  the  inside,  should  be 
rejected ;  and  care  taken  that  lead  or  any  other  substance  has  not  been  poured  into  the  hollow,  The 
freiglit  is  rated  at  16  cwt.  to  the  ton.  —  [Milburn's  Oiicnt.  Com.) 

Supply  of  Ivory.  —  The  imports  of  elephants' teeth,  in  1831  and  1832,  were,  at  an 
average,  4,130  cwt.,  of  which  2,950  cwt.  were  retained  for  consumption.  The  medium 
weight  of  a  tusk  may  be  taken  at  about  60  lbs.  ;  so  that  the  yearly  imports  of  1831  and 
1832  may  be  taken  at  7,709  tusks;  a  fact  which  supposes  the  destruction  of  at  least 
3,854  male  elephants !  But,  .supposing  the  tusks  could  only  be  obtained  by  killing  the 
animal,  the  destruction  would  really  be  a  good  deal  greater,  and  would  most  probably, 
indeed,  amoimt  to  4,500  or  5,000  elephants.  Occasionally,  however,  tusks  are  acci- 
dentally broken,  one  lost  in  this  way  being  replaced  by  a  new  one  ;  and  a  good  many 
arc,  also,  obtained  from  elephants  that  have  died  in  the  natural  way.  Still  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  that  the  supply  from  the  sources  now  alluded  to  cannot  be  very  large ;  and  if  to 
the  quantity  of  ivory  required  for  Great  Britain,  we  add  that  required  for  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  America,  and  A.sia,  the  slaughter  of  elephants  must,  after  every 
reasonable  deduction  is  made,  ajipear  immense ;  and  it  may  well  excite  surprise,  that 
the  breed  of  this  noble  animal  has  not  l)cen  more  diminished.  Tlie  western  and  eastern 
coasts  of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  India,  and  the  countries  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Straits  of  INIalacca,  arc  the  great  marts  whence  supplies  of  ivory  are  de- 
rived. The  imports  from  Western  Africa  into  Great  Britain,  in  1831,  amounted  to 
2,575  cwt.  ;  the  Cape  only  furnished  1 98  cwt.  The  imports  during  tiie  same  year  from 
India,   Ceylon  and  other  Eastern  countries,  were  2,173  cwt.  —  (Purl.  Paper.  No.  550. 
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Sess.  1833.)  Tlie  Chinese  market  is  principally  supplied  with  ivory  from  Malacca,  Sian^ 
and  Sumatra. 

The  chief  consumption  of  ivory  in  England  is  in  the  manufacture  of  handles  for 
inives ;  but  it  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  manufactunj  of  musical  and  inathematical 
instruments,  chess-men,  billiard-balls,  plates  for  miniatures,  toys,  &c.  Ivory  articles 
are  said  to  be  manufactured  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  better  success,  at  Dieppe,  than 
in  any  otlier  place  Ln  Europe.  But  the  preparation  of  this  beautiful  material  is  much 
better  understood  by  the  Chinese  than  by  any  other  people.  No  European  artist  lias 
hitherto  succeeded  in  cutting  concentric  balls  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese  t  and  their 
boxes,  chess-men,  and  other  ivory  articles,  are  all  far  superior  to  any  that  are  to  be  met 
with  any  where  else. 

Historical  Notice.  —  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  people  of  all  Asiatic  countries  in 
which  the  elephant  is  found,  have  always  had  the  art  of  taming  the  animal  and  applying 
it  to  useful  purposes,  but  that  no  such  art  has  ever  been  possessed  by  any  native  African 
nation.  Is  this  owing  to  any  difference  between  the  Asiatic  and  African  elephants,  or 
to  the  inferior  sagacity  of  the  African  people  ?  We  incline  to  think  that  the  latter  is 
the  true  hypothesis.  Alexander  the  Great  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  European 
who  employed  elephants  in  war.  It  appears  pretty  certain,  that  the  elephants  nTade  use 
of  by  the  Carthaginians  were  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  brought  from  India ;  and  that  tliey 
were  managed  by  Indian  leaders.  Some  of  the  latter  were  captured  by  the  Romans,  in 
the  great  victory  gained  by  Metellus  over  Asdrubal.  —  (  See,  on  this  curious  subject,  two 
very  learned  and  valuable  notes  in  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  8vo  ed.  vol.  xvii.  p.  529. 
and  p.  549.      Buffon's  Article  on  the  Elephant  is  a  splendid  piece  of  composition. ) 

The  price  per  cwt.,  duty  (U  per  cwt.)  included,  of  elephants'  teeth  iu  the  London  market,  in  December, 
1833,  was  — 
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KELP.  A  substance  composed  of  different  materials,  of  which  the  fossil  or  mineral 
alkali,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  soda,  is  the  chief.  This  ingredient  renders  it  useftil 
in  the  composition  of  soap,  in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  and  in  the  formation  of  crown 
and  bottle  glass.  It  is  foiTned  of  marine  plants ;  which,  being  cut  from  the  rocks  with 
a  hook,  are  collected  and  dried  on  the  beach  to  a  certain  extent ;  they  are  afterwards 
put  into  kilns  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  heat  of  which  is  sufficient  to  bring  tlie 
plants  into  a  state  of  semifusion.  They  are  then  strongly  stirred  with  iron  rakes  ;  and 
when  cool,  condense  into  a  dark  blue  or  whitish  mass,  very  hard  and  solid.  Plant* 
about  3  years  old  yield  the  largest  quantity  of  kelp.  The  best  kelp  has  an  acrid  caustic 
taste,  a  sulphurous  odour,  is  compact,  and  of  a  dark  blue  greenish  colour.  It  yields 
about  5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  soda.  —  {Barry's  Orkney's  Islands,  p.  377.  ;  Tliomson's 
Dispensatory. ) 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  is,  or  rather  was,  principally  carried  on  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  on  the 
western  shores  of  Scotland,  where  it  was  introduced  from  Ireland,  .ibout  the  middle  of  last  century. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  the  kelp  shores  of  the  island  of  North  Uist  let  for  7,000A  a  year.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  quantity  of  kelp  annually  manufactured  in  the  Hebrides  only,  exclusive  of  the 
mainland,  and  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles,  amounted,  at  the  period  referred  to,  to  about  6,000  ton» 
a  year  ;  and  that  the  total  quantity  made  in  Scotland  and  its  adjacent  isles  amounted  to  about  20,(X)0  tons. 
At  some  periods  during  the  war,  it  sold  for  20/.  a  ton  ;  but  at  an  average  of  the  23  years  ending  with  1822, 
the  price  was  10/.  9.1.  Id.  —  (Art.  Scotland,  Edinburgh  Encyclopirdia.) 

Unluckily  however,  the  foundations  on  which  this  manufacture  rested  were  altogether  factitious.  Its 
existence  de'pended  on  the  maintenance  of  the  high  duties  on  barilla  and  salt.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
kolp  could  not  be  substituted,  without  undergoing  a  very  expensive  process,  for  barilla,  in  a  great  many 
departments  of  industry  in  which  the  use  of  mineral  alkali  is  indispensable,  it  became  necessary  materially 
to  reduce  the  high  duty  laid  on  barilla  during  the  war.  The  ruin  of  the  kelp  manufacture  has  been 
ascribed  to  this  re<luction ;  but  though  barilla  had  been  altogether  excludeii  from  our  markets,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  without  great  injury  to  many  most  important  manufactu.cs,  the  result  would 
have  been  perfectly  the  same,  in  so  far  as  kelp  is  concerned,  unless  the  high  duty  on  salt  had  also  been 
maintained.  It  was  the  rcixjal  of  the  latter  that  gave  the  kelp  manufacture  ihc  coup  dc  grace.  The 
purification  of  kelp  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  soap-making,  is  a  much  more  troublesome  and  exi>en8ive 
process  than  the  decomposition  of  salt;  and  the  greatest  qu.-intity  of  alkali  used,  is  now  obtained  by  the 
latter  method.  Had  the  duty  on  salt  not  been  repealed,  kelp  might  still  h.ive  been  manufactured,  notwith- 
lUnding  the  reduction  of  duty  on  barilla.  

The  manufacture  is  now  .ilmost  extinct.  Shores  that  formerly  yielded  the  proprietors  a  rent  of  200/.  to 
500i  a  year,  are  now  worth  nothing.  The  price  of  kelp  since  1822  has  not  been,  at  an  average,  above  ■!/. 
a  ton  :  and  the  article  will,  most  probably,  soon  cease  to  be  produced. 

This  result,  though  injurious  to  the  proprietors  of  kelp  shores,  and  productive  of  temporary  distress  %o 
the  labourers  employcil  in  the  m.inufacture,  is  not  to  be  regretted.  It  coulil  not  have  been  obviated,  with- 
out keeping  up  the  price  of  some  of  the  most  important  necessaries  of  life  at  a  forced  and  unnatu'al 
elevation.  The  high  price  of  kelp  was  occasioned  by  the  exigencies  of  the  late  war,  which,  besides 
obstructing  the  supply  of  barilla,  forced  government  to  lay  high  duties  on  it  and  on  salt.  The  proprietors 
had  not  the  vestige  oi"  a  ground  for  considering  that  such  a  stale  of  things  would  be  permanent ;  thej 
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did  right  in  profiting  by  it  while  it  lasted;  but  they  could  not  expect  that  government  was  to  subject  the 
country,  during  peace,  to  some  of  the  severest  privations  occasioned  by  the  war,  merely  that  they  might 
continue  to  enjoy  an  accidental  advantage. 

KENTLEDGE,  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the  iron  pigs  cast  in  a  particular  form 
for  ballasting  ships,  and  employed  for  that  purpose. 

KERMES  (Ger.  Scharlachheeren  ;  Du.  Grein,  Scharlakenbessen  ;  It.  Grana,  Chermes, 
Cremese,  Cocchi  ;  Sp.  Grana  Kermes,  Grana  de  la  coscqja),  an  insect  (^Coccus  ilicis  Lin.) 
of  the  same  species  as  the  true  IVfexican  cochineal,  found  upon  the  querctis  ilex,  a  species 
of  oak  growing  in  Spain,  France,  the  Levant,  &c.  Before  the  discovery  of  America, 
kermes  was  the  most  esteemed  drug  for  dyeing  scarlet,  and  had  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose from  a  very  remote  period.  Beckmann  inclines  to  think  that  it  was  employed  by 
the  Phoenicians,  and  that  it  excelled  even  the  famous  Tyrian  purple.  — (Hist,  of  Invent. 
vol.  ii.  p.  197.  Eng.  ed.)  From  the  name  o(  coccum  or  coccus,  cloth  dyed  with  kermes 
was  called  coccinum,  and  persons  wearing  this  cloth  were  said  by  the  Romans  to  be 
coccinati. — (Mart.  lib.  i.  epig.  97.  lin.  6.)  It  is  singular,  however,  notwithstanding 
its  extensive  use  in  antiquity,  that  the  ancients  had  the  most  incorrect  notions  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  kermes  ;  many  of  tliem  supposing  that  it  was  the  grains  (grana) 
or  fruit  of  the  ilex.  This  was  Pliny's  opinion  :  others  after  him  considered  it  in  the 
same  light,  or  as  an  excrescence  formed  by  the  puncture  of  a  particular  kind  of  fly,  like 
the  gall  nut.  It  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  last  centin-y  that  it  was  finally  and 
siitisfactorily  established  that  the  kermes  is  really  nothing  but  an  insect,  assuming  the 
appearance  of  a  berry  in  the  process  of  drying.  The  term  kermes  is  of  Persian  origin. 
The  Arabians  had  been  acquainted  with  this  production  from  the  earliest  periods  iu 
Africa  ;  and  having  found  it  in  Spain,  they  cultivated  it  extensively  as  an  article  ot 
commerce,  as  well  as  a  dye  drug  for  their  own  use.  But  since  the  introduction  ol 
cochineal,  it  has  become  an  object  of  comparatively  trifling  importance.  It  is  still, 
however,  prepared  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  Cloths  dyed  with  kermes  are  of  a  deep  red 
colour ;  and  though  much  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  scarlet  cloths  dyed  with  real 
Mexican  cochineal,  they  retain  the  colour  better,  and  are  less  liable  to  stain.  The  old 
tapestries  of  Brussels,  and  other  places  in  Flanders,  which  have  scarcely  lost  any  thing 
of  their  original  vivacity,  though  200  j'ears  old,  w-erc  all  dyed  with  kermes.  The  history 
of  this  production  has  been  treated  with  great  learning  by  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Invent. 
vol.  i.  pp.  171 — 191.  1st  ed.  trans.)  ;  and  by  Dr.  Bancroft  (Permanent  Colours,  vol.  i. 
pp.  393—409.) 

KINO  (Fr.  Gomme  de  Kino ;  Ge.  Kinoharz ;  It.  Chino),  a  gum,  the  produce  of  trees 
that  grow  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Africa,  Botany  Bay,  &c.  The  kino  now  found 
in  the  shops  is  said  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  to  come  from  India,  and  to  be  the  produce 
of  the  nauclea  gamhir.  The  branches  and  twigs  are  bruised  and  boiled  in  water.  Tlie 
decoction  is  then  evaporated  until  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  which  is  kino. 
It  is  imported  in  chests  containing  from  1  to  2  cwt. ;  and  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  each 
chest  is  a  paper,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  John  Brown,  the  month  and  year  of  its  im- 
portation, and  stating  that  it  is  the  produce  of  Amboyna.  It  is  inodorous,  very  rough, 
and  slightly  bitter  when  first  taken  into  the  mouth  :  but  it  afterwards  impresses  a  degree 
of  sweetness  on  the  palate.  It  is  in  small,  uniform,  deep  brown,  shining,  brittle  frag- 
ments, which  appear  like  portions  of  a  dried  extract  broken  down  ;  being  perfectly  uni- 
form in  their  appearance.  It  is  easily  pulverised,  affording  a  powder  of  a  lighter  brown 
colour  than  the  fragments.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
nauclea  gambir  ought  to  be  considered  as  kino.  Dr.  Ainslie  says  that  Botany  Bay  kino 
is  the  only  kind  he  had  seen  in  an  Indian  bazaar.  The  tree  which  yields  it  grows  to  a 
great  height :  it  flows  from  incisions  made  into  the  wood  of  the  trunk.  —  (  Thomson's 
Dispensatory ;   Ainslie' s  Materia  Indica. ) 

KNIVES  (Ger.  Messer;  Dn.  Messen ;  Vr.  Couteaux ;  It.  Coltelli ;  Sp.  Cuchillos ,• 
Rus.  Noslii)  well  known  utensils  made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  employed  to  cut  with : 
tiiey  are  principally  manufactured  in  London  and  Sheffield.  Knives  are  made  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  as  their  different  denominations  imply ;  such  as  table  knives,  pen- 
knives, oyster  knives,  pruning  knives,  &c.  Although  England  at  present  excels  every 
part  of  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  knives,  as  in  most  branches  of  cutlery,  the 
liner  kinds  were  imported  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Macpherson 
(Annals  of  Com.  Anno  1.563),  that  knives  were  not  made  for  use  in  England  till  1563  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  error.  They  had  been  made,  though  probably 
of  a  rude  and  clumsy  pattern,  for  centuries  before,  in  the  district  called  Hallamshirc,  of 
which  Sheffield  is  the  centre;  and  the  cutlers  of  London  were  formed  into  a  corporation 
in  1417.  — (Manufactures  in  Metal,  vol.  ii.    c.  i.  in  Lardner's  Cyclopcedia.) 

KONIGSBERG,  the  capital  of  East  Prussia,  in  lat.  54-42"  1 1'  N.,  Ion.  20°  29'  1 5"  E. 
Population  68,000. 

Fori,  i^r.— Konigsberg  is  situated  on  the  Prcgel,  which  flows  into  the  Frischc  Haflf",  or  Fresh  Kay,  — » 
larjie  lake  having  from  10  to  U  feet  water.  'Hie  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Prcgel  has  only  from  5  to  «  feet 
water,  so  that  none  but  flat-bottomed  boats  can  a.sccnd  to  the  city.     Pillau,  in  lat.  54°  33  39'   N.,  Ion. 
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19°  52'  oCy'  E ,  oil  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Frische  Haff",  is  properly  the  porl 
of  Koniftsberg.  Within  these  few  years,  a  iight-hoiise  has  been  erected  on  a  rising  ground,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  I'lllau,  the  lantern  of  which  is  elevated  lOJ  fuet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  light  is  fixed 
and  brilliant.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  marked  by  buoys;  those  on  the  larboard  side  bcijig 
surmounted  by  small  fiags.  A  Gothic  building,  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  erected  to 
serve  lor  a  land-mark  ;  at  a  distance  it  looks  like  a  three  masted  ship  under  saiL  Tliere  is  usually  from 
15  to  1 6  feet  water  between  the  buoys  on  entering  the  harbour ;  but  particular  winds  occasion  material 
differences  in  this  respect. 

Trade  of  Kihtigsberg.  —  Being  situated  on  a  navigable  river  of  considerable  im- 
portance, Konigsberg  has  a  large  command  of  internal  navigation,  and  is  the  principal 
emporium  of  a  large  extent  of  country.  Wheat,  rye,  and  other  species  of  grain,  are  the 
chief  articles  of  export.  The  wheat  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Dantzic,  but  of 
inferior  quality,  being  larger  in  the  berry,  and  thicker  skinned.  The  rj-e  is  thin,  and 
also  the  barley,  with  few  exceptions,  and  light.  Peas  are  of  a  remarkably  large  quality. 
Oats  are  common  feed,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  tares  ;  but  as  these  last  answer  in 
some  degree  the  purpose  of  bean.s,  the  value  of  the  oats  is  rather  enhanced  than  other- 
-wise  by  the  circumstance.  More  tares  are  sliipped  here  than  from  any  other  port  in  the 
Baltic.  The  prices  of  all  sorts  of  grain  are  usually  lower  at  Konigsberg  than  at  the 
neighbouring  Prussian  ports.  Hemp,  flax,  lin.seed,  yarn,  and  bristles,  are  largely  ex- 
ported ;  with  smaller  quantities  of  wool,  ashes,  feathers,  wax,  hides  and  skins,  &c.  The 
bristles  are  the  best  in  the  Baltic.  Timber,  deals,  and  staves,  are  as  good  as  at  Memel, 
but  are  rather  .scarce.  The  imports  are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  hardware, 
dye  woods,  spices,  tobacco,  coals,  rum,  &c.  Salt  is  a  govermnent  monopoly;  any  persoi> 
being  allowed  to  import  it,  but  he  must  either  sell  it  to  government  at  a  price  fixed  by 
them,  or  export  it  again. 

Money,   Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Dantzic  ;  wliich  see. 

Account  of  the  Exports  of  tTie  different  Species  of  Grain  from  Konigsberg  during  each  of  the  Fourteen 

Years  ending  with  1831. 


WTieat       -       - 
Rye       - 
Barley       -       - 
Oats 
Peas 
Beans 
Tare«     - 
Linseed,  hemPi 
and  rapeseed 
Malt 

Total 

1818. 

1819.  1    ISliO. 

1821.  1822. 

1823. 

1824.1  1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

iMsta. 
3,l'i9 
8,429 
4,4S>5 
3,859 
•^,953 

1,823 
4 

Lasts.  '    iMsis. 
1,2.^2       2,8f.l 
7,360       6,769 
2,9.52           SIS 
1,513       5,56.5 
1,991       1,^10 
136            41 
439          488 

2,497       1,864 
5iS            49 

Lasts.  Lasts. 

1,559       591 

1,459       10(1 

215      292 

864,      200 

2341      208 

Lasts. 
42S 

1,030 
21 
116 
215 

Lasts.  Lasts. 

\,m'i\      81'' 
393      657 
298  1,531 

1,566      593 
412       712 

Lasts. 

1,483 
692 
201 

5,321 
863 

Lasts. 

3,754 
7,228 
2,322 
8,4811 
503 

5e 

318 
2,884 

Lusts. 

9,513 
12,U'^ 
l,.-46 
1,.368 
919 
}      607 

3,7X8 

Las's. 
7,698 
8,154 
2,272 
3,660 
422 
380 

3,873 

Lasts. 
7,50.'. 
25,420 
1,6S7 
8,310 
2,360 
C        99 
1      HI 

3,321 

Lasts. 

7, .565 

16,90(1 

988 

4,092 

1,506 

134 

326 

1,884 

78 

3,173 

30 

320 

22 
1,257 

926      7lC 

1,016  2,271 
-    -           10 

929 
2,728 

24,62!!  .  18,148  1  19,665 

7,612 

1,711   3,094' 5,61317,306     12,315     25,545 

30,42ll    26,459 

48,843  3.1,395j 

Exclusive  of  corn,  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Konigsberg  in  1830  and  1831 
were  — 


Articles. 

1830. 

1831. 

Articles. 

1830. 

1851. 

-  lbs. 

82,170 

Hides  and  skins 

-    lbs.    1 

53,707 

''"^'iJ 

167,997 

107,811 

Linseed  cakes 

•    stone 

. 

.    

13,860 

15,411 

Wax 

-  lbs. 

31,955 

.    stone 

75,230 

35,900 

A\'oqI 

— 

- 

Hemp  and  hemji  codilla 

60,276 

9,473     Yam,  Lith.  and  Erml. 

bundles 

Arrivals  in  1831.  —  In  1831,  there  entered  the  port  of  Konigsberg  (Pillau)  704  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
43,928  tons.     In  1832,  43  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  3,592  tons,  cleared  out. 


Prices  free 

on  board  of  the 

principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Konigsberg,  1st  of  June,  1832. 

Articles. 

Prime  Cost 
in  Prussian 
Currency. 

Free  on  board 
in  .Sterling  Money. 

Articles. 

Prime  Cost 
in  Prussian 
Currency. 

Free  on  board 
in  Sterling  Money. 

Sil.gr. 

L.    s.    d.          L.    1. 

it. 

^"- "::■„. 

L.    ,.  d.         L.  :  d- 

Perst.oJ'SSIIi. 

Per  ion. 

V\'heat,  old,   mixed 
hijsh  mixed 

and 

450     to  500 

2    3    8    to    2    8 

4 

Hemp,  clean 

lof    to    11 
91   —    10 

,35  IS    0   to  ."57  10    0; 
32  11     0-31     6    0! 

400    -  430 

1   18  10    —    2     1 

3 

La^en 

new,    best    mixed 

high  mixed 
new  inferior  r«l,  n 

and 
lixed 

450   —  5  K) 

2    3    8—28 

4 

Flax,    Druana,    crown. 
No.  1.        -           -      - 
Podolia,  crown.  No.  1. 

lov  _  in 

10^    _    Uj 

36     2    0  -  39    9    Oj 
,36     2    0-39    9    a 

.1380    _  4,30 

1  16  10  —    2    1 

3 

-230    _  260 

1    S    9    -    1     5 

8 

-  190    —  200 

0  19    0    _  0  19 

6 

Ashes,  calcined  crou-n 

70 

.  176    _  185 

0  17     2    _  0  18 

6 

Oats 

0  11     6    —  0  13 

4 

-  240    —  270 

13    8-16 

7 

Bristles,  best  while 

65gr.-72Kr. 

12  13    0  —  13    S    6 

|240    —  270 

13    8—16 

7 

crown 

Beans 

-  210    —  2,30 
.150          170 

1     0  10   _    1     2 
0  15    3  —  0  17 

9 
2 

pfr  hitndU. 

Per  bundle. 

5i 

Linseed,  crushing 
sowing 

.    1.3i_     It 
.;    19    —    21 

111     6    —  1    12 
1     0    0    -    I     2 

10 
0 

20—10  IIm. 
40_COII>s. 

6 

0    6    9—0610 

The  above  prices  in  sterling  money,  free  on  board, 
the  proportion  of  10^  Imp.  qvs.  per  last. 


are  calculated  at  the  exchange  of  205  s.  gr.,  and  at 
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LAC,  OR  GUM  LAC  (Ger.  Lack,  Gummilack ;  Fr.  Lacque,  Gomnie  lacque ;  It. 
Imccu,  Gommalacca ;  Sp.  Goma  laca ;  Rus.  Laka,  Gummilak;  Arab.  Laak ;  Hind. 
Lak'h ;  Sans.  Ldkshd),  a  substance,  which  has  been  improperly  called  a  gum,  produced 
in  Bengal,  Assam,  Pegu,  Siam,  &c.  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  certain  trees,  by  an 
insect  (^chennes  lacca).  The  trees  selected  by  the  iii-sect  on  which  to  deposit  its  eggs 
aie  known  by  the  names  of  the  bihar  tree  (^Crotoit  lacciferum  Lin.),  the  pepel  (Butea 
frondosa),  bott,  and  coosim  trees,  &c.  After  being  deposited,  the  egg  is  covered  by  the 
insect  with  a  quantity  of  this  peculiar  substance,  or  lac,  evidently  intended  to  serve,  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  as  a  nidus  and  protection  to  the  ovum  and  insect  in  its  first  stage, 
and  as  food  for  the  maggot  in  its  more  advanced  stage.  It  is  formed  into  cells,  finished 
with  as  much  art  as  a  honeycomb,  but  differently  arranged.  Lac  yields  a  fine  red  dye, 
which,  though  not  so  bright  as  the  true  INIexican  cochineal,  is  said  to  be  more  permanent ; 
and  the  resinous  part  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing  wax  and  hats, 
and  as  a  varnish. 

Lac,  when  in  its  natural  state,  encrusting  leaves  and  twigs,  is  called  stick  lac  ;  it  is  collected  twice  a 
year ;  and  the  only  trouble  in  procuring  it  is  in  breaking  down  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  carrying 
them  to  market.  When  the  twigs  or  sticks  are  large,  or  only  partially  covered,  the  lac  is  frequently 
separated  from  them,  as  it  always  ought  to  be  when  shipped  for  Europe,  to  lessen  the  expense  of  freight. 
The  best  stick  lac  is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  When  held  against  the  light,  it  should  look  bright,  and  when 
broken  should  appear  in  diamond-like  points.  If  it  be  not  gathered  till  the  insects  have  left  their  cells, 
it  becomes  pale,  and  pierced  at  the  top;  and  is  of  little  use  as  a  dye,  though  probably  better  for  a 
varnish. 

Lac  dye,  lac  lake,  or  cake  lac,  consists  of  the  colouring  matter  extracted  from  the  stick  lac.  Various 
Vrocesses  have  been  adopted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  formed  into  small  square  cakes  or  pieces,  like  those  of 
indigo.  It  should,  when  broken,  look  nark-coloured,  shining,  smooth,  and  compact ;  when  scraped  or  pow. 
dered,  it  should  be  of  a  bright  red  colour,  approaching  to  that  of  carmine.  That  which  is  sandy,  light- 
coloured  and  spongy,  and  which,  when  scraped,  is  of  a  dull  brickdust  colour,  should  be  rejected. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  cochineal,  the  use  of  lac  dye  has  been  extending  in 
this  country.  The  annual  consumption  may  at  present  amount  to  about  6(I0,U00  lbs.,  having  trebled  since 
1818.  The  finest  qualities  of  lac  dye  are  seldom  met  with  lor  sale  in  Calcutta,  being  generally  manufac- 
tured under  contract  for  the  European  market. 

When  stick  lac  has  been  separated  from  the  twigs  to  which  it  naturally  adheres,  and  coarsely  pounded, 
the  native  silk  and  cotton  dyers  extract  the  colour  as  far  as  it  conveniently  can  be  done  by  water.  The 
yellowish,  hard,  resinous  powder  which  remains,  having  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  mustard  seed,  is 
called  seed  lac.  When  liquified  by  fire,  it  is  lormed  into  cakes,  and  denominated  lump  lac.  The  natives 
use  the  latter  in  making  bangles,  or  ornaments  in  the  form  of  rings,  for  the  arms  of  the  lower  class  of  fe- 
males ;  the  best  shellac  being  used  in  manufacturing  these  ornaments  for  the  superior  classes. 

Shellac  is  produced  from  seed  lac,  by  putting  the  latter  into  bags  of  cotton  cloth,  and  holding  it  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  when  the  lac  melts,  and  being  strained  through  the  bag,  the  resinous  part,  which  is  the  most 
liquefiable,  is  obtained  in  a  considerable  degree  of  purity  ;  it  is  formed  into  thin  sheets  or  plates.  Thin, 
transparent,  or  amber-coloured  shellac  is  best ;  avoid  that  which  is  thick,  dark,  or  speckled  ;  it  should  al- 
ways, when  broken,  be  amber-coloured  on  the  edge  ;  that  which  has  a  dark  brown  fracture,  however  thin, 
should  be  rejected.  When  laid  on  a  hot  iron,  shellac,  if  pure,  will  instantly  catch  fire,  and  burn  with  a 
strong  but  not  disagreeable  smell.  It  used  to  be  principally  employed  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing  wax,  and  as  a  varnish  ;  but  within  these  tew  years  it  has  begun  to  be  very  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats.  Shellac  has  advanced  rapidly  in  price  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  had  a  considerable  effect  in  accelerating  the  fall  in  the  price  of  lac  dye  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  being  necessarily  increased  in  consequence  of  the  greater  demand  for  the  former. 

In  Bengal,  lac  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  forests  of  Sylet  and  Burdwan.  The  finest  dye  is  said  to  be 
obtained  from  the  stick  lac  of  Siara  and  Pegu  ;  but  the  shellac  or  resinous  part  obtained  from  the  latter, 
is  inferior  to  that  produced  from  Sylct  stick  lac.     It  may  be  obtained  in  almost  any  quantity. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Lac  Dye  or  Lac  Lake,  Shellac  and  Seed  Lac,  and  Stick  Lac,  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Countries  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  since  1S14. 


Yeats. 

Lac  Dve  or 
I.ac  take. 

Shellac  and 
Seed  Lac. 

Stick  Lac. 

Years. 

Lac  Dye  or 
Lac  Lake. 

Shellac  and 
Seed  Lac. 

Stick  Lac. 

Lbs. 

LbM. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

18U 

278,829 

110,670 

44,439 

1824 

592,197 

571,684 

427 

1815 

598,.SH'i 

575,629 

32,677 

1825 

535,505 

71-8,687 

13,521 

1816 

269,(180 

587,153 

4,200 

1826 

760,729 

443,.'i89 

90,396 

1817 

384,:j09 

653,256 

2.'">4,00S 

1827 

729,242 

499,813 

8,835 

1818 

2+2,387 

839,977 

562,051 

1828 

689,205 

681,271 

1819 

178,088 

531,549 

40,478 

1829 

590,721 

725,780 

1820 

439,439 

845,569 

342,340 

18.50 

4a5,269 

649,6.;6 

37,595 

1821 

640,>-64 

718,063 

58,8f0 

1831 

753,252 

1,146,128 

149,144 

1822 

872,i'fi7 

282,621 

18,429 

1832 

459,379 

1,070,261 

319,373  • 

182.'J 

425,231 

366,.-52\ 

1.5,,517 

•  In  addition  to  the  above,  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  lac  dye,  &c.  is  sometimes  imported  at  second, 
hand  fiom  other  countries. 
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L. 

«. 

d. 

L. 

,. 

d. 

Lm  li-ke       -         -    per  lb. 

(1 

0 

4  to 

0 

1 

0 

dje.D.T.              - 

0 

2 

3  . 

0 

2 

6 

_      J.  Mc.  R.        - 

0 

1 

8   - 

0 

1 

9 

—       C.  E.                — 

0 

1 

4    - 

0 

1 

5 

—       low  and  mid.  — 

0 

0 

9    - 

0 

1 

1 

Seed  lac           -       jJer  cwt. 

2 

0 

0    - 

4 

0 

u 

Stick  lac        ■        •         — 

2 

iO 

0    - 

2 

15 

0 

Shellac,  liver                 — 

6 

0 

0    . 

6 

10 

0 

Tha  finest  lac  d;e  is  distinguished  hy  the  mark  D.T. ;  the  L.    <.  d.       L.  :  d. 

•econd    (ij  J.  Mc.  R.  j  the  third,  by  C.  E.,  &c.    In  January,  Shellac,  liver,  D.  T.,  per  cwt.    0    0    0  to   u    0    o 

I -Sj  I,  the  prices  of  the  diHerent  species  of  lac  in  bond  in  the  —  orange         —        700>7IOO 

London  market  were  a6  follows :  —  —  block  —        60U.61U0 

In  1823,  D.  T.  lac  dye  was  as  high  as  Sj.  3'/.  and  S».  6'/.  per 
lb.  The  duties  used  to  be  5  per  cent,  on  lac  dye,  seed  lac,  and 
stick  lac;  and  2U  per  cent,  on  shellac;  but  "it  was  obviously 
absurd  to  charge  shellac,  which,  as  already  seen,  is  preparett 
from  the  refuse  of  lac  dye,  with  four  times  the  duty  laid  upon 
the  latter.  This  ridiculous  distinction  is  now,  however,  put 
an  end  to ;  the  present  duties  being  6j.  a  cwt.  on  lac  dye  and 
shellac,  and  I*,  a  cwt.  on  stick  lac.  —  (ZI//«cr<)fir  on  Pemtaneiit 
Colours,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1— GO. ;  Aimlie's  Mat.  Mtd.;  MitOuni't 
Orient.  Com. ;  ana  private  i;^ormation.) 

LACE  (Du.  Kajiten ;  Fr.  Dentelle ;  Ger.  Spitzen ;  It.  Merletti,  Pizzi ;  Rus.  Krit- 
shewo  ;  Sp.  Encajes),  a  plain  or  ornamented  net-work,  tastefully  composed  of  many  fine 
threads  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  flax,  or  cotton,  interwoven,  from  Lacinia  (Lat. ),  the  guard 
hem  or  fringe  of  a  garment. 

The  origin  of  this  delicate  and  beautiful  febric  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  it  lays  claim  to  high  antiquity.  In  Mr.  Hope's  Costumes  of  the 
Ancients,  many  beautiful  lace  patterns  are  portrayed  on  the  borders  of  the  dresses  ot 
Grecian  females ;  and  from  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  lace,"  it  is  probable  it  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  It  is  supposed  that  Mary  de'  IMedici  was  the  first  who 
brought  lace  into  France,  from  Venice,  where,  and  in  the  neighbouring  states  of  Italy,  it 
is  understood  to  have  been  long  previously  worn  ;  but  we  find  that  in  England,  so  early 
as  1483,  "  laces  of  thread,  and  laces  of  gold,  and  silk  and  gold,"  were  enumerated  among 
the  articles  prohibited  to  be  imported.. —  (1  Rich.  3.  c.  10.)  It  is,  therefore,  fair  to 
presume  that  this  manufacture  had  begun  in  England  prior  to  that  period,  as  this  and 
many  subsequent  acts  were  passed  —  (19  Hen.  7.  c.  21.  ;  5  Eliz.  c.  7.  ;  13  &  14  Car.  2. 
c.  13. ;  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c.  10.,  &c. )  —  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  our 
home  manufacture ;  but  it  may  equally  be  concluded,  that  as  pins  (which  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  process  of  lace  making)  were  not  used  in  England  till  1543,  the  manu- 
facture of  lace  must  have  been  vulgar  in  fabric,  and  circumscribed  in  its  extent.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  the  lace  manufacture  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  some  refugees 
from  Flanders,  who  settled  at  or  near  Cranfield,  now  a  scattered  village  on  the  west  side 
of  Bedfordshire,  and  adjoining  Bucks ;  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Flemings  for  the  original  introduction  of  this  beautiful  art,  although  from 
them  we  have  undoubtedly  derived  almost  all  the  different  manufactures  relating  to  dress. 
We  have,  however,  imitated  many  of  their  lace  fabrics,  and  greatly  improved  our  manu- 
facture at  various  periods,  from  the  superior  taste  displayed  in  the  production  of  this  article 
in  the  Low  Countries.  In  1626,  Sir  Henry  Borlase  founded  and  endowed  the  free  school 
at  Great  Marlow,  for  24  boys,  to  read,  write,  and  ca.st  accounts ;  and  for  24  girls,  to 
knit,  spin,  and  make  hone  lace  —  (Lewis's  Topograpluj')  ;  so  that  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  at  this  time  the  manufacture  had  commenced  in  Buckinghanxshire,  which  by 
degrees  extended  to  the  adjoining  counties  of  Bedford  and  Northampton.  In  1640,  the 
lace  trade  was  a  flourishing  interest  in  Buckinghamshire — (Fuller's  Worthies,  and  different 
Itineraries) ;  and  so  greatly  had  it  advanced  in  England,  that  by  a  royal  ordinance  in 
France,  passed  in  1660,  a  mark  was  established  upon  the  thread  lace  imported  from  this 
countrij  and  from  Flanders,  and  upon  the  point  lace  from  Genoa,  Venice,  and  other 
foreign  countries,  in  order  to  secure  payment  of  the  customs  duties.  — (  Universal  Dic- 
tionuri/. ) 

Pillow  Lace, — the  original  manufacture,  — is  worked  upon  a  hard  stuffed  pillow,  with 
silk,  flax,  or  cotton  threads,  according  to  a  parchment  pattern  placed  upon  it,  by  means  of 
pins,  bobbins,  and  spindles,  which  are  placed  and  displaced,  twisting,  and  interweaving 
the  threads,  so  as  to  imitate  the  pattern  designed.  This  manufacture  has  been  long  pur- 
sued in  almost  every  town  and  village  in  the  midland  counties,  particularly  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, Bedfordshire,  and  Northamptonshire,  besides  at  Honiton,  in  Devon,  and  vari- 
ous other  places  in  the  west  of  England.  The  principal  places  where  it  is  made  in  the 
Netherlands  are  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Louvaine,  Ghent,  Valenciennes,  and  Lisle. 
It  is  also  made  at  Chantillynear  Paris  (celebrated  for  veils),  Charleville,  Sedan,  Le  Compt6 
de  Bourgoyne,  Liege,  Dieppe,  Havre  de  Grace,  Harfleur,  Pont  I'E-'esque,  Gosors, 
Fescamp,  Caen,  Arras,  Bapaume,  &c.  in  France  ;  and  at  various  places  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy.  We  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  Continent; 
but  in  Brussels  alone  not  less  than  10,000  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  this  manufacture.  — 
(Ency.  Metrop.)  In  England  and  Ireland,  besides  the  laws  passed  at  different  times  to 
encourage  and  protect  the  manufacture,  associations  were  formed  in  various  ]5laces,  with 
tlie  view  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  improvement,  by  holding  out  premiums 
for  the  production  of  the  best  pieces  of  Imnc  lace  ;  and  although  smuggling  of  foreign 
lace  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  (in  1772,  72,000  ells  of  French  lace  were  seized  in 
the  |)ort  of  Leigh,  and  lodged  in  the  king's  warehouse  there,  besides  numerous  other 
seizures,)  the  British  manufacture  advanced  in  an  unparalleled  degree. — (Gentleman's 
Mai;.  1751,  w).  xxi.  p.  520.  ;  vol.  xlii.  p.  434.)      It  is  imagined  that  the  first  lace  ever 
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made  in  diis  country  was  of  the  sort  called  £rt/sseh  point,  tlie  net  work  made  by  bone 
bobbins  on  the  pillow,  and  the  jjattcrn  and  sprigs  M'orked  with  the  needle.  Such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  tlie  kind  worn  by  the  nobility  and  people  of  high  rank,  as  is  evident 
by  the  different  portraits  now  in  existence,  painted  by  Vandyke,  in  the  tiinc  of  Charles  L, 
and  afterwards  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  the  succeeding  reigns  of 

Charles  II.,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I.  About  a  century  since,  the  (/rounds  in  use  were 
the  old  Mechlin,  and  what  the  trade  termed  the  wire  ground,  which  was  very  similar,  if  not 
identical,  with  the  modern  Mechlin,  the  principal  article  in  the  present  Frencli  manufac- 
ture. The  laces  made  in  these  grounds  were  singularly  rich  and  durable ;  the  designs 
of  the  old  Mechlin  resembled  the  figures  commonly  introduced  in  ornamental  carving. 
Between  70  and  80  yeai-s  ago,  a  great  deterioration  was  occasioned  by  the  introduction, 
of  the  Trolly  ground,  which  was  exceedingly  coarse  and  vulgar,  the  figures  angular,  and 
altogether  in  the  worst  taste  conceivable.  An  improvement,  however,  took  place  about 
the  year  1770,  when  the  ground,  which  is  probably  the  most  ancient  known,  was  re- 
introduced ;  this  was  no  other  tlian  the  one  still  in  partial  use,  and  denominated  the  old 
French  ground.  About  1777  or  1 778,  quite  a  new  ground  was  attempted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Buckingham  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  quickly  superseded  all  the  others  ;  this  was 
ihcpoint  ground,  which  had  (as  is  supposed)  been  imported  from  the  Netherlands.  From 
the  first  appearance  of  this  ground  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  the  modern  pillow  lace  trade; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  the  most  striking  improve- 
ments were  made ;  for  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  article, 
though  certainly  much  more  light  and  elegant  from  the  construction  of  the  ground,  was 
miserably  poor  and  spiritless  in  the  design.  Soon  after  the  year  1800,  a  freer  and  bolder 
style  was  adopted;  and  from  that  time  to  1812,  the  improvement  and  consequent  success 
were  astonishing  and  unprecedented.  At  Honiton,  in  Devon,  the  manufacture  had  ar- 
rived at  that  perfection,  was  so  tasteful  in  the  design,  and  so  delicate  and  beautiful  in  the 
workmanship,  as  not  to  be  excelled  even  by  the  best  specimens  of  Brussels  lace.  During 
the  late  war,  veils  of  this  lace  were  sold  in  London  at  from  20  to  100  guineas  ;  they  arc 
now  sold  from  8  to  15  guineas.  The  effects  of  the  competition  of  machinery,  however, 
were  about  this  time  felt;  and  in  1815,  the  broad  laces  began  to  be  superseded  by  the 

ew  manufacture.  The  pillow  lace  trade  has  since  been  gradually  dwindling  into  insig- 
nificance, and  has  at  length  sunk  into  a  state  which,  compared  with  its  condition 
20  years  back,  is  truly  deplorable.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  ninnber 
of  persons  employed  in  pillow  lace  making  diu'ing  its  prosjierity ;  but  in  a  petition  from 
the  makers  in  Buckingham  and  the  neighbourhood,  presented  to  her  present  Majesty  in 
1830,  it  was  stated  that  120,000  persons  were  dependent  on  this  trade;  but  this  number 
has  since  been  materially  diminished. 

Nottingham  Lace. — A  frame-work  knitter  of  Nottingham,  named  Hammond,  about  the 
year  1 768,  was  the  first  who  made  lace  by  machinery.  Dissipated  in  habits,  and  destitute  of 
money,  employment,  or  credit,  the  idea  struck  him,  while  looking  at  the  broad  lace  on 
his  wife's  cap,  that  he  could  fabricate  a  similar  article  by  means  of  his  stocking  frame.  — 
(^Gravcnor  Henson  on  Hosiery,  Lace,  &;c.  p.  295.)  He  tried,  and  succeeded.  The  first 
machine  ostensibly  for  lace  (introduced  at  Nottingham  about  the  same  period,  by  A.  Else 
and  Harvey  of  London)  was  called  a  pin  machine,  for  making  single  press  point  net  in 
imitation  of  the  Brussels  ground.  This  machine,  although  lost  here,  is  still  used  in  France 
to  a  great  extent  in  manufacturing  the  net  called  tidle.  This  was  the  age  of  experiments  ; 
and  workmen  at  their  leisure  houre  employed  themselves  in  forming  new  meshes  on  the 
hand,  in  the  hope  of  perfecting  a  complete  hexagon,  whicJi  had  hitherto  eluded  all  their 
efforts  to  discover.  In  1782,  the  warp  frame  was  introduced,  which  is  still  in  use  for 
making  v}arp  lace ;  and  in  1799,  it  was  first  attempted  to  make  bobbin  net  by  machinery  ; 
but  this  was  not  found  to  answer.  During  the  succeeding  10  years  many  alterations 
were  made  in  the  construction  of  the  machines,  with  no  better  success,  until  at  length,  in 
1809,  Mr.  Heathcoat  of  Tiverton  succeeded  in  discovering  the  correct  ])rinciple  of  the 
bobbin  net  frame,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  14  years  for  his  invention.*  Steam  power  was 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Lindley,  in  1815-1 6  ;  but  did  not  come  into  active  operation 
till  1820.  It  became  general  in  1822-23  ;  and  a  great  stinudus  was  at  this  period  given 
to  the  trade,  owing  to  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Heathcoat's  patent,  the  increased  a))plication 
of  power,  and  the  perfection  to  which  the  different  hand  frames  had  by  this  time  been 
brought.  A  temporary  prosperity  shone  on  the  trade ;  and  numerous  individuals — 
clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  others — readily  embarked  capital  in  so  tempting  a  spe- 

*  Since  this  article  was  printed  in  our  first  edition,  Mr.  Heathcoat  was  pointctl  out  to  us  as  the  original 
inventor  of  the  bobbin  net  machine,  and  that,  prior  to  his  patent  being  obtained,  bobbin  net  by  machinery 
was  unknown,  although  numerous  attempts  had  been  made  to  produce  it  by  its  means.  Mr.  Brunei, 
engineer,  who  was  examined,  as  a  witness,  in  the  action  liovilU'  v.  Moore,  tried  before  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
in  March,  ISlfi,  stated,  in  reference  to  this  machine,  that  when  Mr.  Heathcoat  had  separated  one  half  of 
the  threads,  and  placed  them  on  a  beam  as  warp  threads,  and  made  the  bobbin  which  carried  the  other 
half  of  the  threads  act  between  those  warp  threads,  so  as  to  produce  liuckiiighanishire  or  pillow  lace,  the 
tare  macliinr  was  invented.  Relying  u])ou  the  authenticity  of  this  statement,  we  feel  it  due  to  Mr.  Heath., 
coat  to  give  this  explanation. 
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dilation.  Prices  fell  in  proportion  as  production  increased ;  but  the  demand  was  im- 
mense ;  and  the  NottinglKim  lace  frame  became  the  organ  of  general  supply,  —  rivalling 
and  supplanting,  in  |)lain  nets,  the  most  finished  productions  of  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
Mr-  William  Felkin,  of  Nottingham,  the  author  of  a  very  able  statement  relative  to 
this  manufacture,  considers  that  the  amount  of  capital  and  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed in  the  bobbin  n«t  trade  may  be  thus  estimated.  —  (Published  August,  1833.) 

Capilal  emftloyed  in  spinning  ami  Jouliling  the  Yam. 
jiital    in    35    spinning    and 


iloul.l iiiH  factories  —  'H, 
'^'l(i,7i)"  doubling  spindles         -  -715,000 

Floating  capital  m  spinners'  and  doublers* 
bteclk,  and  necessary  sundries        -  -  200,000 

915,000 
Deduct  l-6ih  employed    for   foreign 
bobbin  net  trade  -  155,000 

Total  capital  m  spinning  and  doubling 
for  English  bobbin  net  trade 

CapUai  employed  in  Bobbin  Nei  making. 
Fixed  capital  in  25  factories,  principally  for 


r  "machines  -  -  -    85,000 

i  ,1 00  power  machines,  averag- 
ing 11 -4lhs  wide        -  -170,000 
3,9i)0  hand  machines,  averag- 
ing 9-4ths  wide           -  -  267,000 
Floating  capital  in  stock  on  hand  : 

Power  owners    -    150,000 
Hand  owners     -    250,000 


922,000 
250,000 


Number  of  HanJt  employed. 
jn  spinning:  adults,  4,800 ;  children,  5,500 
In  doubling :  adults,  1 ,300 ;  children,  2,000 


Deduct  l-6th,  employed  for  foreign  demand 


In  power  net  making :  adults,  l-,500 ;  youths, 
1,000  ;  children,  5uo ;  women  and  girls,  mending, 
2,000  .... 

In  hand  machine  working  :  small  machine  owners, 
1 ,000  ;  journeymen  and  apprt^ntices,  4,000 ;  wind- 
ers, 4,000  i  menders, -1,0*10 

Mending,  pearling,  drawing,  finishing,  &c. 

In  embroidering ;  at  present  very  uncertain ;  pro- 
bably about         -  -  -  . 


Total  of  bands  employed 


*  We  expressed  our  conviction,  in  the  former  edition  of  this 
■work,  that  Mr.  Felkin  had  exaggerated  the  number  of  persons 
employed  ;  and  we  obNCrve,  that  in  this  estimate  the  number 
is  materially  diminished  ;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  during 
the  iast  'i  years  an  extraordinary  depression  has  liflcen  place  in 
the  embroidery  branch,  and  many  have  abandoned  the  trade. 


Capital   in  embroidering,  preparing,  and 
stock        -  -  • 

Total  capital  employed  in  the  trade 

In  1831  (vide  former  edition  of  this  work),  the  annual  produce  was  estimated 
at  23,400,000  square  yards,  worth  1,891,875/.  It  is  now  estimated  at  30,771,000  square 
yards,  worth  1,850,650/.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  7,000,000  square  yards  more 
per  annum  are  now  produced  for  about  the  same  amount  of  wages  and  profits.  This 
increase  in  quantity  is  understood  to  have  arisen  from  the  new  and  improved  machinery 
which  in  the  mean  time  has  been  introduced.  At  this  moment,  there  are,  perhaps,  20 
new  applications  of  known  principles,  all  tending  to  promote  variety  and  increased  pro- 
duction ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  new  principle  has  been  brought  into  operation.  A  con- 
siderable increase  has  also  taken  place  in  bobbin  net  machinery  on  the  Continent, 
particularly  at  Calais,  where,  in  1823,  there  were  not  35  machines,  and,  perhaps,  not  100 
on  the  Continent  altogether.  Mr.  Felkin  states  the  number  of  frames  now  employed 
there,  as  under  :  — 


coo  8-4ths  II  point  hand  circular  quill- 
ings. 100  of  these  built  this  year 
and  last. 

60     7-4ths  1 1  point  hand  levers. 

45  various  widths ;  old  machines, 
pusher,  traverse,  &c. 

30     hand  circular;  chiefly  8-4ths  quill- 

30     hand  machines  ;  plain  nets. 
145     part  power,  part  hand  machines  ; 

plain  net. 
120     chieny  8-4ths,  10-4ths,  and  12-4ths, 
power;  plain  net. 
35     power,  l2-4ths. 
90     chiefly  hand  ;  plain  nets. 
50     8-4ths,  10-4ths,and  12-lths,  power  ; 
plain  nets  chiefly. 


Caen 

Paris 
Lyo 


-  10 

-  50 
,  lUages     in    the!  ,.„ 

north  of  France  J  ^* 
Switzerland  -      50 

Saxony        -  -      70 

Austria  -        '      60 

Russia  and  Prussia     20 


hand ;  quillings  cliiefly. 
hand  machines  chiefly. 


nearly  all  hand  machines. 


power  and  hand  do. 

probably ;  and  both  hand  and  povcr. 


Total    1,S50  machines. 


N.  D.  —  The  last  mentioned  countries,  if  we  may  judg* 
from  their  efforts  to  obtain  model  machines,  are  preparing  lo 
manufacture  very  extensively. 


Tlie  produce  of  these  machines  is  estimated  at  9,824,000  square  yards  of  net,  of  the 
value  in  English  money  of  570,250/.  In  France  alone,  it  was  stated  in  an  addre-ss 
presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  March,  1833,  that  bobbin  net  to  the  value  of 
1,000,000/.  sterling  was  annually  used  in  that  country,  formed  of  equal  moieties  of  French 
and  English  manufacture.  But' in  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  manufacture  was  pre- 
viously unknown,  it  is  now  also  beginning  to  be  established.  Besides  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  it  is  stated  that  orders  have  been  sent  to  this  country  for  bobbin  net  frames 
from  Barcelona  and  Astorga  in  Spain,  and  even  from  some  places  in  Persia.  The  attention 
of  government  has  been  called  to  the  circumstance,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  the 
illegal  exportation  of  machinery.  At  a  public  meeting,  held  in  Nottingham  in  August 
last,  a  committee  was  formed  for  the  same  purpose.  ,     .    , .  • 

The  population  of  Nottingham  and  the  surrounding  villages  m  1811,  when  the  bobbin 
net  manufacture  commenced,  was  47,000  ;  the  present  number  is  79,000.  As  the  liosiery 
and  the  point  net  trade  are  understood  to  have  declined  in  the  mean  time,  and  no  other 
branch  materially  advanced  or  sprung  up,  this  large  increase  may  fairly  be  attributed  to 
the  bobbin  net  manufacture.  ,.„„^^,        j    ■      » 

By  comparin-  the  value  of  1,270,000  lbs.  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  worth  148,000/.,  and  about 
10  000/.  worth  o(  thrown  silk,  which  appears  to  be  annually  u,sed  in  this  manufacture,  with 
the  manufactured  value  of  the  same,  worked  into  .30,771,000  square  yards  or  bobbin  net, 
the  estimated  value  of  which  is  1 ,850,650/.,  the  great  national  utUity  of  this  trade  becomes 
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at  once  e%ndent.  A  clear  surplus  of  more  than  a  pound  sterling  is  realised  upon  every 
pound  avoirdupois  of  the  raw  material,  which  is  distributed  over  the  trade  in  rent,  profit, 
and  wages,  and  this  is  altogether  independent  of  the  profits  arising  from  embroidering,  in 
itself  a  most  extensive  and  important  branch.  About  half,  or  perhaps  three  fourths,  of 
tliis  production  is  supposed  to  be  exported  in  a  plain  state,  cliiefly  to  Hamburgh,  the 
Leipsic  and  Frankfort  fairs,  Antwerp  and  the  rest  of  Belgium,  to  France  (contraband), 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  North  and  South  America.  Of  the  remainder,  three  fourths  are  sold 
unembroidered,  and  the  remaining  fourth  embroidered,  in  this  country. 

The  English  manufacture  ti"om  machinery  is  now  confined  to  point  net,  warp  net,  and 
bobbin  net,  so  called  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  macliines  by  which  they  are 
produced.  There  were  varioxis  other  descriptions  made  ;  viz.  two-plain  net,  square  or 
tuck  knotted  net,  the  fish  mesh  net,  and  the  platted  or  Vrling^s  net ;  but  they  are  now  dis- 
continued  (  Gravenor  Henson.^     Nottingham  is  the  </e/)i)<  of  the  lace  trade;  and  the 

supplies,  collected  from  all  the  surrounding  villages,  and  even  from  the  more  distant 
counties  where  it  is  manufactured,  ai-e  thence  distributed  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Lace  Trade,  Wa<ies,  Sfc.  —  We  are  grieved  to  say  that  the 
manufacture,  not  only  of  pillow  but  also  of  Nottingham  lace,  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state 
of  great  depression.  The  growth  of  the  latter  has  been  the  means  of  destroying  the 
former  ;  but  as  the  new  manufacture  is  by  far  the  most  valuable,  the  cliange,  though 
severely  felt  by  many  thousands  of  poor  persons  in  Bucks,  Bedford,  and  other  counties,  is, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  decidedly  advantageous.  The  depression  in  the  Nottingham 
lace  trade  seems  to  be  the  residt  of  its  previous  prosperity  ;  which,  besides  contributing 
to  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  powers  of  production,  attracted  too  much  capital 
and  too  many  hands  to  the  trade.  So  long  as  the  demand  kept  pace  with  the  sup))ly, 
workmen  were  kept  in  full  emj^loyment,  wages  and  profits  were  good,  and  the  stocks 
on  hand  small.  But  of  late  years  the  supply  has  been  a  question  of  qiianiity  rather 
than  of  qjialili/,  and  prices  have  consequently  suffered  a  great  depression.  Lace,  having 
become  a  common  ornament,  eiisily  accessible  to  all  classes,  has  lost  its  attractions  in 
the  fashionable  circles,  by  which  it  was  formerly  patronised,  so  that  very  rich  lace  is  no 
longer  in  demand.  And  many  articles  of  dress,  which,  in  our  drawing-rooms  and 
ball-rooms,  lately  consisted  of  the  most  costly  and  tasteful  patterns  in  lace,  are  now 
either  superseded,  or  made  of  a  different  manufacture. 

The  wages  of  the  poiver  loom  workmen  have  fallen,  within  the  last  4  years,  fi'om 
1/.  4s.  to  18«.  per  week  —  (^Fclkin,  p.  2.)  ;  and,  in  1830  and  1831,  machines  had  in- 
creased one  eighth  in  niunber,  and  one  sixth  in  capacity  of  production.  But  wider  or 
speedier  machines  than  heretofore  have  since  come  into  more  genei'al  use,  worked  by  3 
men  in  6  hour  shifts,  or  1 8  hours  per  day,  and  calculated  to  produce  about  a  foutih 
more  net  for  the  same  tcages ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  supersede  the  single-handed  machines, 
(now  much  depreciated  in  value),  and  reduce  many  of  the  small  owners  to  journeymen.  The 
tendency  of  the  increase  in  power  machinery  is  still  further  to  depreciate  the  wages  of  the 
hand  machine  workmen  (already  below  the  standard  of  the  power  loom  weaver)  ;  and  the 
increased  and  accumulating  production,  beyond  a  proportionate  demand,  renders  it  hope- 
less to  expect  any  immediate  amelioration  in  their  condition.  A  favourable  reaction  is  now 
taking  place  in  the  embroidering  branch ;  but  many  of  the  embroiderers  in  Nottingham 
were  recently  unemployed,  and  had  to  leave  the  trade  ;  and  even  for  the  most  splendid 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  embroidery  (some  of  which  have  occupied  6  weeks,  working 
6  days  a  week  and  14  hours  a  day,)  the  young  women  did  not  earn  more  tiian  Is. 
a  day.  The  depressed  condition  of  the  embroiderers  is  believed  to  be  owing  in  no  in- 
considerable degree  to  the  competition  of  the  Belgians,  who  have  acquired  a  superiority 
in  this  department  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  The  condition  of  the  pilloir  luce 
workers  is  still  more  deplorable.  Many  have  now  abandoned  that  ])ursuit  for  straw 
plaiting,  which  offers  a  more  certain,  though  not  a  much  more  profitable  em])loyment ; 
but  those  who  still  linger  on  in  the  fabrication  of  thread  lace,  working  from  12  to 
1 4  hours  a  day,  cannot  obtain  more,  on  the  average,  than  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week 
for  their  anxious  and  unremitting  labour.  Ten  years  ago  they  could,  with  greater 
ease,  earn  10s.  a  week,  working  only  8  hours  a  day. 

The  he.ilth  of  the  jjower  machine  workman  is,  on  the  whole,  imderstood  to  he  good  ; 
the  factories  are  neither  hot  nor  confined  ;  and  the  hands  have  only  to  superintend,  not 
work  the  machines.  Hand  machine  labour  is  much  heavier;  but  as  it  is  the  custom  to 
work  by  "  shifts,"  the  men  are  seldom  more  than  6  hours  a  day  at  Uie  frame.  It  is, 
however,  believed,  that  the  gradual  depression  of  wages,  requiring  increased  exertion, 
will  tend  to  deteriorate  the  general  health  of  this  class,  particularly  of  those  employed 
in  wide  machines.  The  embroidery  frame  is,  jierhaps,  the  most  destructive.  The 
workers,  in  general,  connnencc  at  a  tender  age  ;  and,  from  constantly  leaning  over  thre 
frame,  while  their  l)odics  remain  in  a  stale  of  inactivity,  they  arc  fre(|uently  distorted 
in   their  persons,  and  become   the  victims  of  i)ulmoiiary  disease.      Notwithstanding  the 
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LACK.— LA  GUAYRA. 


J.  Single  Pressjmiitt  called,  when  not  ornamented,  tatUf 
and  when  ornamented,  dentUfe;  made  of  silk ;  is  an  inferior 
net,  but  is  attractive  from  the  beautiful  niamier  in  which  it  iA 
stiffened. 

2.  Trico  Berlin ;  so  called  from  bein^  invented  at  Berlin, 
and  the  stitchbeing  removed  3  needles  from  its  place  of  loou- 


api^earance,  but  not  m 


fanciful  and  ornamented 
demand  in  England. 

3.  Fleur  de  Tiitle,  made  from  the  warp  lace  machine  ;  raesh 
of  2  descriptions,  which  pves  a  shaded  appearance  to  the 
net. 

4.  Tiille  Atifrlois  is  double  pressed  point  lace. 

5.  Boh/An  we/, 1  principally  made  by  Kn^lish  emigrants^  who 

6.  Warp  itett  J    have  settled  in  France. 

*:^*  We  are  indebted  for  this  learned  and  very  excellent 
article  to  Mr.  Robert  Slater,  of  Fore  Street,  London. 


sedentary  habits  of  the  pillow  lace  workers,  their  general  liealth  is  imderRtood  to  be 
better  than  that  of  the  lace  embroiderers;  but,  in  botli  these  employments,  the  liours  of 
labour  are  too  \ou*i;  for  children.  They  are,  however,  purely  domestic  employments, 
under  the  superintendence  of  parents ;  but  as  the  existence  of  the  latter  dc])ends  on  tlie 
quantity  of  labour  they  can  bring  into  operation,  their  necessities  place  filial  consider- 
ations beyond  tlie  reach  of  legislative,  or  even  social,  interference. 

The  most  celebrated  foreign  laces  are  —  The  French  nets  made  by  machinery,  are — 

1.  Brussels^  the  most  valuable.  There  are  2  kinds:  Brtu- 
»rf*  t^roufuly  having  a  hexa>jon  mesh,  formed  by  platting  and 
twistint<  -1  threads  of  (lax  to  a  peqiendicular  line  of  mesh  ; 
liniS4tls  trire  eround,  made  of  silk—  meshes  jmrtly  straight 
and  partly  arched.  The  pattern  is  worked  separately,  and  set 
on  by  the  needle- 

y.  Mechlin  ;  a  hexagon  mesh  formed  of  5  flax  threads  twisted 
And  platted  to  a  perpendicular  line  or  pillar.  The  pattern  is 
worked  in  the  net. 

3.  VatcftcieHnfs  ;  an  irregular  hexagonal  formed  of  2  threads, 
partlv  twisted  and  platted  at  the  lop  of  the  raesh.  The  pattern 
IS  worked  in  the  net  similar  lo  Mechlin  lace- 

4.  Lisle ;  a  diamond  mesh,  formed  of  2  threads  platted  to  a 
pillar. 

.5.  Alencon  (called  blond)  ;  hexagon  of  2  threads,  twisted 
simtlar  to  BuckiuL'ham  lace  ;  considered  the  most  inferior  of 
any  made  on  the  cushion. 

6.  AUttcm  Point ;  formed  of  2  threads  to  a  pillar,  with  octa- 
gon and  square  meshes  alternately. 

LACK,  a  word  used  in  the  East  Indies  to  denote  the  sum  of  100,000  rupees, 
which,  supposing  them  standards,  or  siccas,  at  25.  6d*,  amounts  to  12,500/.  sterling. 

LADING,  BILL  OF.      See  Bill  of  Lading. 

LAGAN.      See  Flotsam. 

LA  GUAYRA,  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  in  the  province  of 
Caraccas,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  lat.  lO"^  36'  19"  N.,  Ion.  67°  6'  45"  W.  Population 
6,000.  In  1810,  the  population  is  believed  to  have  amounted  to  LS,000  ;  the  reduction, 
being  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  tremendous  earthquake  of  1812, 
and  the  massacres  and  proscriptions  incident  to  the  revolutionary  war.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Caraccas,  of  which  La  Guayra  may  be  considered  as  the  port,  fell  off, 
from  the  same  causes,  from  43,000  in  1810,  to  23,000  in  1830;  but  they  arc  now  both 
increasing. 

Port,  — Thereisneither  quay  nor  mole  at  La  Guayra.  Ships  moor  KN.E.  and  W.S.W.,  with  their  head 
to  the  north,  at  from  i  to  f  of  a  iniie  from  the  land,  in  from  9  to  18  fathoms.  The  holding  ground  is  good ; 
and  notwithstanding  (he  openness  of  the  road,  vessels  properly  found  in  anchors  and  cables  run  very  little 
risk  of  being  driven  from  their  moorings. 

Trade.  — The  principal  articles  of  export  arecofFee,  cacao,  indigo,  hides,  sarsapariUa.&c,  The  quantities 
and  values  of  these  articles  exported  in  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  Table :  — 


Years. 

Coffee. 

Cacao. 

Indigo.          1           Hides. 

Sarsaparilla.      |           Sugar.          | 

Weight. 

Value 

Sterl. 
Money. 

Weight. 

Value 

in 
Sterl. 
Money. 

Weight. 

Value 

Sterl. 
Money. 

Number. 

Value 

in 
Stetl. 
Money. 

■Weight. 

Value 

Sterl. 
Money. 

Weight. 

Value 

Sterl. 
Money. 

ia29 
18.10 
18,-1 

6,'.!6S,6ir 

L. 

.5S,7.W 
.51,801 
Ci;,SjO 

Lhs. 
1,8'M,225! 
2,121,1.53 
1,791,811 

L. 

45,029 
S7,013 
42,711 

Lht. 
39.-5,974 
217,0.52 
192,035 

L. 

81,009 
38,237 
31,456 

8,983 
G,U90 
12, .508 

L. 

2,295 
2,,330 
4,169 

Lbs. 
4,201 
32,172 
14,820 

L. 

90 
782 
365 

Lbs. 

3,214 

73,410 

2.32,672 

L. 

56 

9BG 

2,289 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  principally  from  England;  with 
provisions,  hats,  machinery  and  utensils,  hardware,  wine,  &c.  The  entire  value  of  the  imports,  in  I83I, 
was  supposed  to  amount  to  16-2,503/.  ;  of  which  6i;,4'J3/.  was  furnished  by  England  ;  26,082/.  by  Germany  ; 
3i',7.0.<W.  by  the  United  States ;  '29,344i.  at  second  hand  by  St  Thomas  ;  and  the  residue  by  France,  Spain,  &c. 

The  duties  are  moderate.  Cottons  and  linens  pay  27  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Smuggling  has  been  very 
pre\  aleiit;  but  efforts  have  recently  been  made,  by  establishing  a  sort  of  coast-guard,  to  effect  its  suppres- 
sion. 

Arrivals  in  1831. 


Countries. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Countries. 

Vessels.    |      Tom.     | 

Kngland       -                    -          - 

France                  -                 -        - 

(lermany        -                    -               - 

Holland 

Denmark       -              •                - 

9 
7, 

4 
13 
17 

1,411 
430 
744 
649 

1,322 

United  States 

Colombia            •              -           - 

Total 

29 
IG 

3,W4 
982 

91 

8,792 

Port  Charges  payable  by  a  Ship  of  300  Tons,  discharging  and  loading  at  the  Port  of  La  Guayra. 


Tonnage  duty 
Entrance  fee 
.Anchorage 
Capuin  of  port's  fee 
Intc-riireler's  fte    and  trans- 
lating manifest 
Permit  to  discharge  and  stamp 
Health  olhcrr-s  fee 
Municipal  charge  for  water 

National. 

Foreign  (not 
privileged). 

Municipal  bill  of  health 
I'ennit  to  load,  and  stamp    - 
Certificate  of  sea-worthinea» 
from  captain  of  port,  prior 
to  loading,  and  stamp 

National. 

Foreign  (not 
prirtleged). 

Dollar:  cenU. 
37       50 
4         0 
12         0 
»        0 

2        0 
1       12i 
4        0 
40        0 

Dollars,  cents. 

150        0 

6         0 

16        0 

6        0 

4        0 

1      121 

4        0 

40        0 

Dollars,  cents, 
2        0 

i     0 

Dollars.  ctiUs, 
2        0 

1  i«i 

2  0 

108      75    1      232      -25 

Value  In  sterling  money 

t.  17   15  10     L.3H   14  8 

N.B.  —  A  ship  introducing  a  cargo,  and  sailing  in  ballast,  would  be  liable  to  all  the  above  charges,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  two. 

The  charge  for  water  is  levied  without  rog.ird  to  tonnafic  ;  viz.  sloops  and  schooners,  20  dollars  each, 
brigs  "A),  and  shii)3  U). 
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Port  Regulations.  — On  casting  anchor,  a  visit  is  paid  by  the  collector  of  customs,  or  his  agent,  accoiti- 
panied  by  other  officers,  wlio  take  from  the  master  his  register,  manilest,  and  muster-roll,  and  an  officer 
Is  left  on  board  until  the  cargo  is  dischargetl.  The  master  must  swear  to  his  manilest  within  i;4  hours 
after  his  arrival,  when  the  permit  to  discliarge  is  granted,  and  within  3  davs  all  invoices  must  be  pre- 
sented. The  discharge  completed,  the  same  otticers  repair  on  board  to  exam'ine  the  vessel,  and  all  being 
found  in  order,  the  officer  is  withdrawn.  The  clearing  of  a  vessel  outwards  (that  has  entered  with  cargo) 
in  ballast  is  then  completed  by  paving  the  port  charges  ;  proof  wlicreof  being  produced,  the  permission 
to  sail  is  signed  by  the  governor  and  harbour  master.  If  the  vessel  take  cargo  on  board,  then  the  same 
formality,  as  to  visiting,  is  pursued,  as  on  the  entry  of  a  vessel 

Credit.  —  Goods  imported  are  almost  invariably  sold  upon  credit ;  those  exported  are,  on  the  other  hand 
always  sold  for  ready  money.  The  terms  of  credit  vary  from  2  to  6  months,  or  more.  Bankruptcy  is 
very  rare. 

Commission,  Brokerage,  SfC.  —  Any  one  who  pleases  may  undertake  the  functions  of  broker,  factor,  or 
:nerchant  in  Venezuela.  The  only  obligation  is  the  paying  the  i)atent  or  licence,  that  must  be  taken 
out  by  every  one  exercising  such  trades.  This  varies,  according  to  tlie  l)usiness,  from  about  \l.  13«.  Id.,  to 
66/.  18*.  id.  a  year,  and  falls  on  natives  as  well  as  foreigners.     The  rates  of  commission  are  as  follows  : 


On  sales  of  ^ods  imported  -  - 

Guaranteeing  the  same  witliout  regard  to  time 
On  sales  of  produce  -  - 

On  >hipping  produce,  as  returns  for  goods  im- 
ported, or  upon  orders  where  cash  is  provided 
for  the  purchase  ... 

But  upon  orders  where  the  amount  has  to  be 
drawn  for,  or  when  provision  is  made  in  bills  of 
exchange  -  -  -  - 

Collecting  monies,  and  remitting  the  same 


But  when  monies  are  collected,  and  remittance 
is  ordered  in  bills  of  excliange,  includin^^ 
guarantee  of  the  same  -  -  -    i^i  per  cent. 

Negotiating  and  indorsing  bills  -  •    '■i^        

On  money  remitted  as  return  for  goods  sold        -     1  

On  bills  remitted  as  return  for  goods  sold,  includ- 
ing guarantee  thereof,  as  may  be  agreed  -  1  to  2^  — 
.Advancing  money  upon   letters  of  credit,   and 
drawing  for  the  same                               -  .    2J        _ 
1  Collecting  or  procuring  freight  for  vessels  -    .'i         — 


Insurance.  —  There  are  no  establishments  for  conducting  the  business  of  insurance  in  Venezuela. 

Monet/,  Weights,  and  Measures. — The  currency  of  the  coinitry  consists  of  silver  money,  known  by  the 
name  oi  7nacuqttcna,  divided  into  dollars  of  8  reals,  i  do.  of  4  reals,  besides  reals,  |  reals',  and  quartillas 
or  \  reals.  This  money  is  of  very  unequal  weight  and  purity,  the  coins  issued  since  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  revolutionary  war  having  been  often  a  good  deal  defaced.  The  real  should  be  worth  Srf. 
sterling. 

Weights  and  measures  same  as  those  of  Spain,  but  it  is  intended  to  introduce  the  British  Imperial 
gallon. 

Tares Real  tare  is  taken  both  at  the  Custom-house  and  by  the  merchant. 

Commercial  Prospects. — The  commerce  and  industry  of  Venezuela  suflered  severely  from  the  revolution. 
ary  struggle  of  which  she  has  been  the  theatre.  But  the  country  is  now  comparatively  tranquil,  and  there 
seem  to  oe  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  she  is  about  to  enter  on  a  career  of  prosperity.  As  the  riches 
of  Venezuela  consist  entirely  of  theproducts  of  her  agriculture,  the  legislature  has  v\isely  exerted  itself  to 
give  it  all  the  encouragement  possible.  In  this  view  tithes  have  been  abolished,  and  their  collection  was 
finally  to  cease  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834.  The  tobacco  monopoly  has  also  been  abol  shed,  and  invit- 
ations have  been  held  out  to  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  country  ;  but  there  is  little  prospect  of  their  being 
much  attended  to,  at  least  for  some  considerable  time.  The  final  recognition  by  Spain  of  the  independ- 
ence of  this  and  the  other  new  states  would  materially  promote  their  interests;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  not  be  much  longer  deferred. 

We  have  derived  these  details  principally  from  the  carefully  drawn  up  Answers  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter,  the  British  consul  at  Caraccas,  to  the  Circular  Queries. 

LAINIB-SKINS  (Ger.  Lammsfdle ;  Fr.  Peaux  d'agneaux ;  It.  Pelli  agneUine ;  Sp. 
Pieties  de  corderos').  The  value  of  lamb-skins  varies  according  to  the  fineness,  brilliancy, 
and  colour  of  the  wool.  Black  lamb-skins  are  more  generally  esteemed  than  those  of 
any  other  colour.  English  lamb-skins  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  perfectly  black  ;  but 
since  the  introduction  of  Merino  sheep  into  this  coimtry,  many  of  the  wiiitc  fleeces  have, 
in  point  of  quality,  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  perfection  which  justly  entitles  them  to  be 
ranked  with  some  of  the  best  fleeces  in  Spain.  The  importation  of  lamb-skins  is  im- 
mense, having  amounted,  on  an  average  of  IS.Sl  and  1832,  to  2,:565,635.  Eight  tenths  of 
the  whole  quantity  are  supplied  by  Italy.  They  are  mostly  used  in  the  glove  manu- 
facture. 

LAMP  (Ger.  Lamps ;  Fr.  Latnpe ;  It.  Lucerna ;  Sp.  Lampara ;  Rus.  Lam- 
padu),  an  instrument  used  for  the  combustion  of  liquid  infliimmable  bodies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  artificial  light. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  description  of  instruments  that  are  so  well  known.  We  may,  however, 
remark  that  the  discovery  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  who,  by  covering  the  flame  with  wire  gauze,  succeeded  in 
producing  a  lamp  that  may  be  securely  used  in  coal  mines  charged  with  inflammable  gas,  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  valuable  that  has  ever  been  made.  The  following  extracts  from  a  communication 
of  Mr.  ISuddIc,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best-informed  coal  engineers  in  the  kingdom,  evince  the  great 
importance  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  invention. 

"  Besides  the  facilities  atibrded  by  this  invention  to  the  working  of  coal  mines  abounding  in  fire  damp, 
it  has  enabled  the  directors  and  superintendents  to  ascertain,  with  the  utmost  precision  and  expedition, 
both  the  presence,  the  quantity,  and  correct  situation  of  the  gas.  Instead  of  creeping  inch  by  inch  with 
a  candle,  as  is  usual,  along  the  galleries  of  a  mine  suspected  to  contain  fire  damp,  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  presence,  we  walk  firmly  on  with  the  safe  lamps,  and,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  prove  the  actual 
state  of  the  mine.  By  observing  attentively  the  several  appearances  upon  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  in  an 
examination  of  this  kind,  the  cause  of  accidents  which  happened  to  the  most  experienced  and  cautious 
miners  is  completely  developed ;  and  this  has  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  matter  of  mere  con. 
jecture. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enlarge  upon  the  national  advantages  which  must  necessarily  result 
from  an  invention  calculated  to  [irolong  our  supply  of  mineral  coal,  because  I  think  them  obvious  to 
everv  reflecting  mind ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  highest  sentiments  of  admiration 
for  those  talents  which  have  developed  the  properties,  and  controlled  the  power,  of  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  elements  which  human  enterprise  has  hitherto  had  to  encounter." 

LAMP-BLACK  (Ger.  Klenruss ;  Fr.  Noir  de  fumce ;  It.  Nero  di  fumo,  Negro- 
fumo  ;  S]).  Negro  dehiimo).  "  The  finest  lamp-black  is  produced  by  collecting  the  smoke 
from  a  lamp  with  a  long  wick,  which  supplies  more  oil  than  can  be  perfectly  consumed, 
or  by  suffering  the  flame  to  jilay  against  a  metalline  cover,  which  impedes  the  combus- 
tion,' not  only  by  conducting  oil"  part  of  the  heat,  but  by  obstructing  the  current  of  air. 
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Lamp-black,  however,  is  prepared  in  a  much  cheaper  way  for  the  demands  of  trade. 
The  dregs  which  remain  after  the  eliquation  of  pitch,  or  else  small  pieces  of  fir  wood,  are 
burned  in  furnaces  of  a  peculiar  construction,  the  smoke  of  which  is  made  to  pass 
through  a  long  horizontal  flue,  terminating  in  a  close  boarded  chamber.  The  roof  of 
this  chamber  is  made  of  coarse  cloth,  through  which  the  current  of  air  escapes,  while  the 
soot  remains."  —  (  lire's  Dictionary.) 

LAND-WAITER,  an  officer  of  the  Custom-house,  whose  duty  it  is,  upon  landing 
any  merchandise,  to  taste,  weigh,  measure,  or  otherwise  examine  the  various  articles,  &c., 
and  to  take  an  account  of  the  same.  They  are  likewise  styled  searchers,  and  are  to 
attend,  and  join  with,  the  patent  searchers,  in  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the  shipping  of 
goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts;  and,  in  cases  where  drawbacks  or  bounties  are  to 
be  paid  to  the  merchant  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they,  as  well  as  the  patent 
searchers,  are  to  certify  the  shipping  thereof  on  the  debentures. 

LAPIS    LAZULI.      See  Ultramarine. 

LAST,  an  uncertain  quantity,  varying  in  different  countries,  and  with  respect  to  dif- 
ferent articles.  Generally,  however,  a  last  is  estimated  at  4,000  lbs.  ;  but  there  are  great 
discrepancies. 

The  following  quantities  of  different  articles  make  a  last,  viz.  — 14  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  crashes; 
12  dozen  of  hides  or  skins  ;  12  barrels  of  cod-fish,  potash,  or  meal ;  20  cades,  each  of  1,000  herrings,  every 
1,000  ten  hundred,  and  every  100  five  score  ;  lU|  quarters  of  cole-seed  ;  10  quarters  of  corn  or  rape-seed; 
in  some  parts  of  England,  21  quarters  of  corn  go  to  a  last ;  '12  sacka  of  wool ;  20  dickers  (.every  dicker 
12  skins)  of  leather ;  18  barrels  of  unpacked  herrings  ;  10,000  pilchards ;  24  barrels  (each  barrel  contain- 
ing 100  lbs.)  of  gunpowder  ;  l,70u  lbs.  of  feathers  or  flax. 

Last  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  burden  or  lade  of  a  ship. 

LATH,  L7^THS(Du.  Latten ;  Fr.  Lattes ;  Ger.  Latten  ;  It.  Correnti ;  Rus.  Slegii), 
long,  thin,  and  narrow  slips  of  wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  ceiling,  in  order 
to  sustain  the  covering.  Laths  are  distinguished  into  various  sorts,  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  different  purposes  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied.  They  are  also  distinguished,  according  to  their  length,  into  5,  4, 
and  3  feet  laths.  Their  ordinary  breadth  is  about  an  inch,  and  their  thickness  ^  of  an 
inch.  Laths  are  sold  by  tlie  bmidle,  which  is  generally  called  a  hundred :  but  7 
score,  or  140,  are  computed  in  the  hundred  for  3  feet  laths;  6  score  or  120,  in  such 
as  are  4  feet ;  and  for  tho.se  which  are  denominated  5  feet,  the  common  hundred,  or  5 
score. 

LATTEN,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  tin  plates;  that  is,  to  thin  plates  of  iron 
tinned  over.  —  (See  Tin.) 

LAWN  (Ger.  and  Fr.  Linon;  It.  Li  none,  Rensa  ;  Sp.  Camhray  clarin),  a  sort  of 
clear  or  open  worked  cambric,  which,  till  of  late  years,  was  exclusively  manufactured  in 
France  and  Flanders.  At  present,  the  lawn  manufacture  is  established  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  articles  of  this  kind  are  brought  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection,  as  nearly  to  rival  the  productions  of  the  French  and  Flemish  manufactories. 
In  the  manufacture  of  lawns,  finer  flaxen  thread  is  used  than  in  that  of  cambric. 

LAZARETTO.      See  Quarantine. 

LEAD  (Ger.  Blcy,  Blei ;  Du.  Load,  Loot;  Fr.  Flomh ;  It.  Piombo ;  Sp.  Plomo ; 
Rus.  Swinetz ;  Pol.  Oloiu ;  Lat.  Plumbum ;  Arab.  Anuk ;  Hind.  Sisa ;  Pers.  Surb), 
one  of  the  most  usefid  metals.  It  is  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  and  when  newly  melted 
is  very  bright,  but  it  soon  becomes  tarnislied  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  scarcely 
any  taste,  but  emits,  on  friction,  a  peculiar  smell.  It  stains  paper  or  the  fingers  of  a 
bluish  colour.  When  taken  internally,  it  acts  as  a  poison.  It  is  one  of  the  softest  of  the 
metals  :  its  specific  gravity  is  1 1  -Sa.  It  is  very  malleable,  and  may  be  reduced  to  thin 
plates  by  the  hammer  ;  it  may  also  be  drawn  out  into  wire,  but  its  ductility  is  not  very 
great.  Its  tenacity  is  so  small,  tliat  a  lead  wire  jJj.  inch  diameter  is  capable  of  support- 
ing only  18*4  lbs.  without  breaking.      It  melts  at  612^.  —  (  Thomson^s  Chemistry.) 

Lead  is  a  metal  of  much  importance,  as,  from  its  durability,  it  is  extensively  used 
in  the  construction  of  water-pipes  and  cisterns,  as  a  covering  for  flat  surfaces  or  tops  of 
buildings,  &c.  &c.  Its  salts,  which  are  poisonous,  are  used  in  medicine  to  form 
sedative  external  applications  ;  and  frequently  not  a  little,  by  the  disreputable  wine 
merchant,  to  stop  the  progress  of  acetous  fermentation.  Wine  thus  poisoned,  may, 
however,  be  readily  distinguished ;  a  small  quantity  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa  pro- 
ducing a  wliite  precipitate,  and  sulphuretcd  hydrogen  a  black  one.  Pure  wine  will  not 
be  effected  by  either  of  these  tests.  "  The  oxide  of  lead  enters  into  tlie  composition 
of  white  glass,  whicli  it  renders  clearer  and  more  fusible  :  it  is  also  used  in  glazing 
common  cartlien  vessels ;  hence  the  reason  that  pickles  kept  in  common  red  pans  become 
poi.sonous.  Lead,  with  tin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  some  of  the  other  metals,  forms 
pewter  ;  with  antimony,  it  forms  the  alloy  of  which  printing  types  are  made." — {Joyce's 
Chem.  Miiieralmiy. ) 

Tlie  lead  mines  of  Great  Britain  have  been  wrought  from  a  very  remote  era.  Pre- 
viously to   1289,  however,  it  would  seem  tliat  tlio.sc  of  Derbysliire  only  had  been  ex- 
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plored.  But  in  the  year  now  mentioned,  lead  mines  were  discovered  in  Wales ;  and 
the  fact  being  ascertained,  that  the  ore  of  these  mines  produced  some  silver,  increased 
attention  was  paid  to  their  working.  The  produce  of  the  lead  mines  at  present 
wrought  in  Great  Britain  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained.  Mr.  Stevenson  supposes 
(art.  Enyland,  Edin.  Ency.)  that  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyshire  annually  produce  5,000 
or  6,000  tons  ;  but  they  seem  to  be  on  the  decline.  Those  on  the  borders  of  Cumber- 
land and  Northumberland  are  supposed  to  yield,  at  an  'average,  from  11,000  to  12,000 
tons.  The  total  produce  of  the  Scotch  lead  mines  is  estimated  at  65,000  bars ;  which 
as  each  bar  is  1  cwt.  1  qr.  2  lbs.,  is  equal  to  4,120  tons.  —  (General  Report  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.  Addenda,  p.  7.)  Some  of  the  most  productive  of  the  VVelcii  lead  mines  have 
eitlier  been  wrought  out,  or  have  been  rendered  unserviceable  from  inundations.  Sub- 
joined is 

An  Account  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of  Lead  and  Lead  Ore,  &c.  for  Thirteen  Years,  ending  the  5th  of 

January,  1833. 


Years. 

Exports.                                                                        1            Imports.           | 

Pie  and 

Rolled 

Lead  and 

Shot. 

Litharge. 

Red 
Lead. 

White 
Lead. 

Lead 
Ore. 

Total 
British 
Lead  and 
Lead  Ore. 

Foreign 
Lead 
in  Pig. 

Foreign 
Lead 
Ore. 

Lead. 

Lead 
Ore. 

1821 
1822 
1823 
182'> 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 

18^300 
15,646 
13,784 
11,044 
10,833 
8,616 
10,222 
13,275 
10,001 
6,832 
7,442 
6,777 
12,181 

Tom. 
393 
513 
576 
816 
586 
831 
901 
1,140 
1,545 
463 
490 
^5 
433 

Tons. 
229 

242 
441 
280 
338 
338 
408 
534 
382 
382 
520 
281 
396 

Tons, 
603 
652 
574 
549 
885 
616 
629 
1,012 
1,133 
750 
662 
435 
652 

Tmu. 
■ib'i 

287 
455 
225 
350 
139 
249 
256 
195 
220 
194 
105 
236 

Tons. 
19,779 
17,400 
15,830 
12,914 
12,991 
10,560 
12,409 
16,217 
13,256 
8,647 
9,308 
7,933 
13,898 

Toiu. 

4 

'  69 

298 

749 
3,655 
1,847 
2,282 
1,785 
1,700 

8:)9 
1,234 

957 

Tons. 

'\i 

9 

Tona. 
4 

"  72 

369 

712 

6,163 

913 

2,164 

2,450 

1,533 

662 

1,232 

1,090 

Torn, 

275 

811 

177 

191 

1,603 

l.l-.O 

1,076 

5,016 

175 

341 

321 

269 

An  Account  of  British  Lead  and  Lead  Ore  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1832,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1833;  distinguishing  the  Countries  to  which  it  was  sent.  —  (Quarters  and 
Pounds  omitted  in  the  Columns,  but  allowed  for  in  the  summing  up.) 


Countries  to  wliich  exported. 

British  Lead  and  Lead  Ore. 

Foreign  Lead  and 
Lead  Ore. 

Pig  and 
Rolled 
Lead  and 

Litharge. 

Red  Lead. 

White 
Lead. 

Lead  Ore. 

Total  of 
British 
Lead  and 

Pig  Lead. 

White 
Lead. 

Shot. 

Lead  Ore. 

Tons.  cwt. 

Tons.  cwt. 

Tons.  cwt. 

Tons.  cwt. 

Tons.  cwt. 

Tons.  cwt. 

Tons.  cwt.  Tons,  cwt.l 

Russia             .             ... 

l,3'H    9 

141     5 

6  19 

10  Jl 

- 

1,483    6 

498  10 

Sweden           -              ... 

49    3 

9  11 

11      9 

44  15 

115    0 

Norway                  .               - 

51    7 

0  IG 

0     1 

18     4 

70    9 

Denmark        .               -              -          - 

128  V^ 

18     4 

9  17 

125  11 

. 

282    5 

Prussia                  -               . 

S9    8 

29  11 

7     1 

49  19 

156     I 

Germany            -                .               .        - 

17.1  l.T 

126  19 

123    3 

54     0 

. 

477  17 

4    7 

The  Netherlands 

ISB     0 

29  10 

89    0 

2  10 

149     0 

456     1 

371  18 

France           -               -               -           - 

65     7 

0  19 

4     5 

. 

70  11 

32  14 

PortuRal,  Azores,  and  Madeira 

104     2 

5    0 

7  10 

38  11 

155    3 

Spain  and  the  Canaries 

27    0 

1     4 

2    0 

3     1 

- 

33    5 

Gihraltar          -              ... 

18  15 

0    4 

18  19 

Italy             .... 

40  14 

45    0 

17  11 

3     7 

45    5 

151  17 

Malta               -               ... 

4     0 

3    5 

- 

7    5 

Ionian  Islands 

1     0 

1     4 

- 

2    4 

Turkey  and  the  Levant 

55  12 

0  10 

4  15 

4     0 

. 

64  17 

- 

22  IS 

Isles  of  (iuernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney, 

and  Man           '    -         *      - 

248    3 

0  15 

0     1 

10     7 

259    7 

G    4 

East  Indies  and  China 

2,908  12 

55  14 

15  10 

- 

2,979  IC 

18  14 

New    South    Wales.    Van    Diemen's 

Land,  and  Swan  River 

20G  IS 

0    9 

15  15 

. 

223    3 

15    0 

Caucof  Good  Hope 

.S5     7 

. 

4  16 

G  17 

1  10 

98  11 

Other  parts  of  Africa 

28t  15 

- 

11  10 

40    0 

.336     5 

Hritish  Nf»rth  American  colonies 

.■582  16 

. 

C     2 

91  12 

- 

480  11 

Hi  iti A  West  Indies 

413     7 

0  13 

25  14 

- 

439  15 

Foreign  West  Indies 

69    5 

. 

4    0 

73     5 

United  States  of  .-Vmerica 

4,844  14 

51     2 

- 

4,895  17 

Drazil           .... 

Wi     3 

22    G 

42  16 

58  15 

- 

526     1 

Mexico 

- 

I)    5 

0  12 

0  18 

Co'ombia        -                -                .           - 

2  16 

0    7 

3     3 

Chili            .             .                  .                . 
I'eru                    -                ... 

n    7 

7    0 

6    7 

11     7 

7    7 

9    6 

States  of  La  Plata 

Total 

14    7 

0    5 

6    4 

2  10 

" 

17    6 

12,181     3 

4.12  14 

390    5 

6.Vi    5 

235  IS 

13,898    3 

g.'SS  15       22  18  I 

Fall  of  Prices.  Spanish  Lead  Mines.  — The  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  British  lend,  the  increased 
amount  of  the  imports,  and  the  extraordinary  fall  that  li.is  taken  place  in  the  price  o(  lead  since  1825, 
seem  to  be  print-ipally  owing  to  the  vast  supplies  of  tluit  metal  that  have  recently  been  furnished  l)y  the 
mines  of  Adra,  in  Granada,  in  Spain.  These  have  boon  wrought  to  a  vastly  greater  extent  within  the 
last  few  years  than  previously  ;  and  the  riclimss  ot  tlic  ore,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  isobtained,  enable 
the  Spaniards,  who  are  but  indiftircntlv  slullnl  in  the  art  of  mining,  to  undersell  every  other  people,  and 
to  supply  most  markets  to  which  they  liave  ready  access.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  several  of  the 
•least  productive  ot  the  lead  mines  of  Germany,  and  other  countries,  have  been  already  .ibandoncd  ;  and 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  duties  on  foreign  lead  will  be  sutficient  to  hinder  some  of  our  mines  from 
sharing  the  same  fate.  Iimsmuch,  however,  as  lead  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  arts,  the  reduction 
of  it*  price,  though  injurious  to  those  engaged  in  its  production,  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  public 
benefit.     We  therefore  trust  tliat  nothing  may  be  done,  either  by  raising  the  duties  on  foreign  lead,  or 
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otherwise,  arti/icia!1y  to  increase  its  price.  The  competition  of  the  Spaniards  has  alreaily  led,  both  here 
and  in  Saxony,  to  the  adoption  of  various  processes  calculated  to  lessen  the  expense  of  lead-making  ;  and 
to  the  introduction  of  a  degree  of  economy  into  every  department  of  the  business  that  was  not  previously 
thought  of.  This  is  the  oilly  way  in  which  the  natural  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniarils  can  be 
met  with  any  prospect  of  success.  We  understand  too,  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it 
will  answer  the  object  in  view ;  but  though  it  were  to  fail,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
miners  could  be  beneficially  assisted  by  Custom-house  regulations.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  so  pecu- 
liarly valuable  about  the  mere  manufacture  of  lead  as  to  make  us  prefer  a  high-priced  indigenous  metal 
to  a  cheaper  article  brought  from  abroad. 

Price  of  Lead  per  Ton  in  Great  Britain  since  1800. 


I 


Trice  per 

Average 

for 

Price  per 

Average 

for 

Price  per 

Averaeefor 
Ten  Years. 

Ton. 

Ten  Years. 

Ton. 

Ten  Years. 

Ton. 

.£   s.    d. 

£  s. 

d. 

.£  s.    d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

1800 

19  16    0 

1811 

24    0    6 

1832 

22    7    0 

1801 

22    8    6 

1812 

23    3    6 

1823 

22    5    0 

1802 

24  16    6 

1813 

25  14    0 

1824 

21    0    0 

181)3 

27  15    6 

1814 

26  11    0 

1825 

25    6    0 

1804 

28    0    0 

1815 

20  16    0 

1826 

19    0    0 

1805 

27  11    0 

1816 

16    5    0 

1827 

18    7    0 

1806 

35  12    6 

1817 

18    5    0 

1828 

17    0    0 

1807 

30    3    6 

1818 

27    5    6 

1829 

14    5    0 

20    7    0 

1808 

30    1    0 

1819 

22  11    0 

23    6 

6 

1830 

14    0    0 

1809 

31     3    0 

27  14 

6 

1820 

21  10    6 

1831 

14    0    0 

1810 

28  16    0 

1821 

22  10    0 

1832 

13  10    0 

The  consumption  oflead  in  France  is  rapidly  increasing.     It  is  nearly  all  imported;  and  the  import-  . 
ations  have  increased  from  6,211,.'500  kilogrammes,  at  an  average  of  the  4  years  ending  with  1822,  to 
15,742,192  kilogrammes,  at  an  average  of  the  2  years  ending  with  1830.     The  imports  are  almost  entirely 
from  Spain  ;  and  their  increase  is,  no  doubt,  principally  a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices.  —  [Journal 
dcs  Mines,  Troisiime  Se'rie,  torn.  iii.  p.  517.) 


Lrad  Mines  of  the  United  States. 
subjoin  an 


-  These  have  recently  become  of  considerable  importance.     We 


Account  of  the  Lead  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  during  each  of  the  Ten  Years,  ending  the  30th 

of  September,  1832. 


Years. 

Fever  Ri»er. 

Missouri. 

Total. 

Years.          Fever  River.   |      Missouri. 

Total. 

18'45 
1826 
1827 
1828 

335,130 
175,220 
684,530 
958,842 
5,182,180 
11,105,810 

38fi,590 
l,374,9fi2 

910,380 
1,205,920 

3.V.,130 
1 75,2<!() 
1,051,120 
2,.1.W,S(i4 
6,092,560 
12,-)!  1,730 

1829  13,318,150 

1830  S,3'!3,99S 

1831  6,381,900 

1832  4,281,876 

Lbt. 
1,198,160 
8,060 
67,180 

Lin. 
14,541,310 
8,332,058 
6,449,080 
4,281,876 

Total                50,752,636 

.5,151,252 

55,903,888 

The  decrease  has  been  explained,  partly,  at  least,  by  the  fact  of  no  leases  having  been  grante<l  in 
Missouri,  since  the  act  of  1829,  authorising  the  sale  of  all  the  mineral  lands  in  that  State,  and  by  the 
interruption  of  the  works  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  in  consequence  of  the  Indian  war. 

LEAD,    BLACK,    or    PLUMBAGO.     See  Black  Lead. 

LEAD,    RED,    or    MINIUM.      See  Minum. 

LEAGUE,  a  measure  of  length,  containing  more  or  fewer  geometrical  paces,  according 
to  the  customs  of  different  countries.  —  (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 

LEAKAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  in  the  customs,  granted  to  importers  of  wine, 
for  the  waste  and  damage  the  goods  are  supposed  to  receive  by  keeping.  —  ( See  Ware- 
houxing  Act,  in  art.  Warehousinc.  Svsteji.) 

LEATHER  (Ger.  Ze(/«r;  Dii.  Leder,  Leer ;  Da.  Lader ;  Sw.  Lcider,-  Fr.  Ctiir.- 
It.  Ciiojo  ;  Sp.  Cuero  ;  Rus.  Kosha  ;  Lat.  Corium),  the  skins  of  various  quadrupetk, 
dressed  in  a  particular  manner  for  the  use  of  manufocturers,  whose  business  it  is  to  moke 
them  up,  according  to  their  different  employments. 

The  leather  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  ranks  either 
third  or  fourth  on  the  list ;  being  inferior  only  in  ])()int  of  value  and  extent  to  those  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  if  it  be  not  superior  to  the  latter.  Sir  V.  ]\I.  Eden,  in  his  work 
on  Insurance,  estimated  the  value  of  the  different  articles  manufactured  of  leather,  in 
1803,  at  12,000,000/.  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  tliat  this  statement  was  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark.  The  total  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  leather  tanned,  tawed,  dressed,  and 
curried  in  Great  Britain,  may  at  present  be  estimated  at  about  50,000,000  lbs.  ;  whicli, 
at  \s.  Hd.  jier  lb.,  gives  4,160,000/.  as  the  value  of  the  leather  only.  Now,  supiiosing, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  the  value  of  the  leather  to  amount  to  one  third  of  tlie  value  of  the 
finished  articles  produced  from  it,  that  would  show  the  value  of  the  manufacture  to  be 
about  1 2,.500,000/.  :  but  if,  as  others  contend,  the  value  of  the  leather  does  not  exceed 
one  fourth  part  of  the  value  of  the  finished  articles,  then  the  value  of  the  manufacture 
must  exceed  16,000,000/.  We,  however,  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  be  nearer 
the  truth,  if  we  take  the  smaller  sum,  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  manufacture  at 
1 2,,500,000/.  To  get  the  number  of  persons  employed,  we  have  first  to  deduct  from  this 
sum,  4,000,000/.  lor  the  material,  which  leaves  8,500,000/.  as  the  aggregate  amount  of 
profits,  wages,  &c.  And  setting  a.side  20  per  cent,  as  profit,  rent  of  workshops,  com- 
pensation for  capital  wasted,  &c.,   we  have  a  sum  of  6,800,000/.  remaining  as  wages: 
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and  supposing  those  employed  as  shoemakers,  saddlers,  glovers,  &c.  to  make  at  an  average 
SO/,  a  year  each,  the  entire  number  of  such  persons  will  amount  to  226,000. 

This,  however,  does  not  give  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  leather 
trade,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  the  tanners,  curriers,  &c.  employed  in  dressing  and  pre- 
paring the  leather.  But  if,  from  the  value  of  the  prepared  leather,  4,000,000/.,  we 
deduct  1,000,000/.  for  the  value  of  the  hides,  and  2,000,000/.  for  tanners'  and  curriers' 
profits,  including  the  expense  of  lime,  bark,  pits,  &c.,  we  shall  have  1,000,000/.  left  as 
wages.  Now,  as  the  wages  of  tanners,  curriers,  leather  dressers,  &c.  may,  we  believe, 
be  taken  at  351.  a  year  at  an  average,  we  shall  have  28,300  as  the  nxmibcr  employed  in 
these  departments.  And  adding  tliese  to  the  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  the 
leather,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  254,300  persons  employed  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  business. 

Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  suspect  these  estimates  of  exaggeration,  would  do  well 
to  reflect  on  the  value  of  the  shoes  annually  manufacturecL  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  expenditure  upon  shoes  may  be  taken,  at  an  average  of  the  whole  population,  at 
IDs.  each  individual,  young  and  old ;  which,  supposing  the  population  to  amoxmt  to 
16,000,000,  would  give  eight  millions  for  the  value  of  shoes  only ;  but  taking  the  value 
of  the  shoes  at  only  8s.  6d.  each  individual.  It  gives  6,800,000/.  for  the  amount.  Mr. 
Stevenson  (art.  England,  Edin.  Ency.)  supposes  that  the  value  of  the  saddlery,  harness 
gloves,  &c.  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  shoes ;  but  we  believe  this 
is  too  high,  and  have  taken  it  at  1,100,000/.  below  the  value  of  the  shoes.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  the  entire  manufacture  at  12,500,000/.,  we  incline  to  think  that  we  are  as 
near  the  mark  as  it  is  easy  to  come  in  such  investigations. 

In  speaking  of  the  leather  manufacture.  Dr.  Campbell  has  the  following  striking  ob- 
servations: — "  If  we  look  abroad  on  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  on  the  implements 
used  in  most  mechanic  trades,  on  the  structure  of  a  multitude  of  engines  and  machines ; 
or  if  we  contemplate  at  home  the  necessary  parts  of  our  clothing — breeches,  shoes,  boots, 
gloves  —  or  the  furniture  of  our  houses,  the  books  on  our  shelves,  the  harness  of  our 
horses,  and  even  the  substance  of  our  carriages ;  what  do  we  see  but  instances  of  human 
industry  exerted  upon  leather  ?  What  an  aptitude  has  this  single  material  in  a  variety 
of  circumstances  for  the  relief  of  our  necessities,  and  supplying  conveniences  in  every 
state  and  stage  of  life  ?  Without  it,  or  even  without  it  in  the  plenty  we  have  it,  to  what 
difficulties  should  we  be  exposed? — (^Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  176.) 

Leather  was  long  subject  to  a  duty ;  the  manufacture  being,  in  consequence,  necessarily  conducted 
under  Vne  survcillatice  o(  the  excise.  In  1S12,  the  duty,  which  had  previously  amounted  to  \^d.  per  lb.,  was 
doubled  ;  and  continued  at  orf.  per  lb.  till  July,  1822,  when  it  was  again  reduced  to  l|rf.  per  lb.  The.'reduced 
duty  produced  a  nett  revenue  of  about  360,000/.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  either  the  duty  ought  not  to  have 
been  reduced  in  1822,  or  that  it  ought  to  have  been  totally  repealed.  The  continuance  of  any  part  of  the 
duty  rendered  it  necessary  to  continue  all  the  vexatious  regulations  required  to  insure  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  while  the  reduction  of  l|rf.  in  the  cost  of  preparing  a  pound  of  leather  was  so  trifling  ss 
hardly  to  be  sensible.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  to  show  the  extreme  inex- 
pediency of  laying  any  duty  on  an  article  so  indispensable  to  the  labouring  class,  and  to  the  prosecution  of 
many  branches  of  industry,  as  leather  ;  and  still  less  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  subjecting  so  very  im- 
portant and  valuable  a  manufacture  to  a  vexatious  system  of  revenue  laws,  for  the  sake  of  only  360,000/. 
a  year.  Luckily,  hovirevcr,  these  have  become  matters  of  history.  The  leather  duties  were  totally  abolished 
in  1830 ;  and  as  the  manufacture  is  now  relieved  from  every  sort  of  trammel  and  restraint,  its  rapid  increase 
may  be  confidently  expected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  future  necessity  may  arise  to  occasion  the  rc- 
imposition  of  the  leather  duty. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Pounds'  Weight  of  Leather  charged  with  Duties  of  Excise  In  England, 

in  1821—1829. 
1824  .  55,n%Bm         I         1826  -  44,927,216         I         1828  -         50,233,689 

182.5  .  52,274,957  |         1827  -  47,616,316         |         1829  -         46,200,843 

The  quantity  annually  charged  with  duty  in  Scotland  during  the  same  period  was,  at  an  average,  about 

6,000,000  lbs. 
The  quantity  of  wrought  and  unwrought  leather  exported  in  1S29,  amounted  to  1,.338,9.>7  lbs.,  of  (he 

declared  value  of  2(i8,:?80A     The  value  of  the  saddlery  and  harness  exported  duruig  the  same  year  was 

83,'!0.;/     Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  leather  exported,  is  sent,  principally  in  the  shape  of  shoes,  to  the  Un. 

tish  West  Indian  and  North  American  colonies. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  of  accounts  kept  by  merchants  and  tradesmen,  wherein 
every  jierson's  account  is  placed  by  itself,  after  being  extracted  from  the  Journal.  —  (See 
Book-Kf.efing.  ) 

EEECII  FISHERY.  The  demand  for  the  medicinal  leech  (Hlrudo  rnedkintdis)  is 
.so  great  as  to  afford  employment  (o  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  catching  and 
selling  the  animal.  It  is  common  throughout  Euroiie,  America,  and  India,  inhabiting 
lakes  and  pools.  Norfolk  sujiijlies  the  greater  part  of  the  leeches  l)rought  to  the  London 
market ;  but  sonic  are  taken  in  Kent,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Wales ;  antl  large  quantities 
are  imported  from  Bordeaux  and  Lisl)oii.  They  are  caught  in  spring  and  autumn,  by 
people  who  wade  into  the  pools  and  allow  them  to  fasten  on  their  limbs;  or  more  gene- 
rally the  catchers  beat,  as  they  wade  in,  the  surface  of  the  water  with  poles,  which  sets 
the  leeches  in  motion,  and  brings  them  to  the  surface ;  when  they  are  taken  with  the 
hand  and  put  into  bags.  As  they  come  to  the  surface  just  before  a  thunder  storm,  this 
is  regarded  a  good  time  for  collecting  them.  —  (  T/wmsons  Disjiensatonj.  ) 
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■  We  extract  from  the  Gazette  des  Hopilaui,  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  fishery  of  leochet 
at  La  Brenne,  in  Paris  :  — 

"  The  country  about  La  Brenne  is,  pcrhajic,  tlie  most  uninteresting  in  France.  The  people  are  miser- 
able looking,  the  cattle  wretched,  the  fish  just  as  bad  —  but  the  leeches  are  admirable. 

"  If  ever  you  pass  through  La  Brenne,  you  will  see  a  man,  pale  and  straight  haired,  with  a  woollen  cap 
on  his  heart,  and  his  legs  and  arms  naked  ;  he  walks  along  the  bordtrs  of  a  marsh,  among  the  sjjots  left 
dry  by  the  surrounding  waters,  but  particularly  wherever  the  vegetation  seems  to  preserve  the  subjacent 
soil  undisturbed  :  this  man  is  a  leech  fisher.  'I'o  see  him  from  a  distance,  —  his  woe-begone  aspect  —  his 
hollow  eyes  —  his  livid  lips  —  his  singular  gestures,  —  you  would  take  him  for  a  patient  who  had  left  hu 
sick  bed  in  a  fit  of  delirium.  If  you  observe  him  every  now  and  then  raising  his  legs,  and  examining 
thum  one  after  the  other,  you  might  suppose  him  a  fool ;  but  he  is  an  intelligent  leech  fisher.  The  leeches 
attach  themselves  to  his  legs  and  feet  as  he  moves  among  their  haunts  ;  he  feels  their  presence  from  their 
bite,  and  gathers  them  as  they  cluster  about  the  roots  of  the  buUrushes  and  sea  weeds,  or  beneath  the 
stones  covered  with  green  and  gluey  moss.  Some  repose  on  the  mud,  while  others  swim  about ;  but  so 
slowly,  that  they  are  easily  gathered  wiih  the  hand.  In  a  favourable  season,  it  is  possible,  in  the  course 
of  .3  or  4  hours,  to  stow  10  or  12  dozen  of  them  in  the  little  bag  which  the  gatherer  carries  on  his  shoulder. 
Sometimes  you  will  see  the  leech  fisher  armed  with  a  kind  of  spear  or  harpoon  :  with  this  he  deposits 
pieces  of  decayed  animal  matter  in  places  frequented  by  the  leeches  ;  they  soon  gather  round  the  prey, 
and  are  presently  themselves  gathered  into  a  little  vessel  half  full  of  water.  Such  is  the  leech  fishery  in 
spring. 

"  In  summer,  the  leech  retires  into  deep  water;  and  the  fishers  have  then  to  strip  themselves  naked, 
and  walk  immersed  up  to  the  chin.  Some  of  them  have  little  rafts  to  go  upon  ;  these  rafts  are  made  of 
twigs  and  rushes,  and  it  Ls  no  easy  matter  to  propel  them  among  the  weeds  and  aquatic  plants.  At  this 
season,  too,  the  supply  in  the  pools  is  scanty  ;  the  fisher  can  only  take  the  few  that  swim  within  his  reach, 
or  those  that  get  entangled  in  the  structure  of  his  raft:. 

"  It  is  a  horrid  trade,  in  whatever  way  it  is  carried  on.  The  leech  gatherer  is  constantly  more  or  less  in 
the  water,  breathing  fog  and  mist  and  fetid  odours  from  the  marsh  ;  he  is  often  attacked  with  ague, 
catarrhs,  and  rheumatism.  Some  indulge  in  strong  liquors,  to  keep  off  the  noxious  influence,  but  they 
pay  for  it- in  the  end  by  disorders  of  other  kinds.  But,  with  all  its  forbidding  peculiarities,  the  leech 
fishery  gives  employment  to  many  hands  ;  if  it  be  pernicious,  it  is  also  lucrative.  Besides  supplying  all 
the  neighbouring /)Aa)-.>nnc;i?nx,  great  quantities  are  exported,  and  there  are  regular  traders  engaged  for 
the  purpose.  Henri  Cliartier  is  one  of  those  persons  ;  and  an  important  personage  he  is  when  he  conies 
to  Meobecq,  or  its  vicinity  ;  his  arrival  makes  quite  a  fete  —  all  are  eager  to  greet  him. 

"  Among  the  interesting  particulars  which  I  gathered  in  La  Brenne  relative  to  the  leech  trade,  I  may 
mention  the  following  :  —  One  of  the  traders  —  what  with  his  own  fishing  and  that  of  his  children,  and 
what  with  his  acquisitions  from  the  carriers,  who  sell  quantities  second-hand  —  was  enabled  to  hoard  up 
17,5tXl  leeches  in  the  course  of  a  fjw  months;  he  kept  them  deposited  in  a  place  where,  in  one  night,  they 
all  became  frozen  en  tnasse.  But  the  frost  does  not  immediately  kill  them  ;  they  may  generally  be  thawed 
into  life  again.  They  easily,  indeed,  bear  very  hard  usage.  I  am  told  by  one  of  the  carriers,  that  he  can 
pack  them  as  closely  as  he  pleases  in  the  moist  sack  which  he  ties  behind  his  saddle  ;  and  sometimes  he 
stows  his  cloak  and  boots  on  top  of  the  sack.  The  trader  buys  his  leeches  p^le  mile,  big  and  little,  green 
and  black  —  all  the  same;  but  he  afterwards  sorts  them  for  the  market.  Those  are  generally  accounted 
the  best  which  are  of  a  green  ground,  with  yellow  stripes  along  the  body." 

LEGHORN,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  in  lat.  43^  33'  5"  N.,  Ion. 
10-  lO'l'  E.      I'opulation,  in  1830,  according  to  consul's  report,  72,924. 

Harbiur,  Itond,  ^c.  —  Leghorn  has  an  outer  harbour  protected  by  a  fine  mole,  running  in  a  N.N.  W. 
direction  upwards  of  i  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  a  small  inner  harbour  or  basin.  The  water  in  the  harbour 
is  rather  shallow,  varying  from  8  feet  in  the  inner  basin  to  18  or  19  feet  at  the  end  of  the  mole.  The  rise 
of  the  tides  U  about  14  inches.  Ships  lie  within  the  mole  with  their  sterns  made  fa^t  to  it  by  a  c.ible,  and 
an  anchor  out  ahead.  The  light-house  is  built  on  a  rock  a  little  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  mole.  It  is  a  con. 
spicuous  object,  being  about  170  lect  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  roadstead  lies  W.  N.  \V.  of  the  har- 
bour, between  it  and  the  .Meiora  bank.  The  latter  is  a  sand,  lying  N.  and  S.,  4  miles  hi  length  by  a  in 
breadth,  the  side  nearest  the  shore  being  about  4  miles  from  it.  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  sand  and 
wud,  and  has  from  .5  fathoms  to  J  do.  water  over  it ;  but  towards  its  southern  extremity  it  is  rocky  ;  and 
there,  on  some  of  the  points  which  project  above  the  water,  the  Meiora  tower  has  been  constructed  to 
serve  as  a  sea-mark;  it  bears  from  the  li>:ht.house  W.  i  N.,  distant  about  4  miles.  The  best  course  for 
entering  the  roads  is  to  keep  to  the  northward  of  the  Meiora  bank  at  about  a  mile  from  it,  and  then 
having  doubled  it,  to  stand  on  for  the  light-house  about  iil  miles,  anchoring  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  the 
light-house  bearing  S.  S  E.  ^  E.  4  miles  ott:  The  entrance  by  the  channel  to  the  south  of  the  Meiora  bank 
is  aUo  quite  safe;  but  it  is  not  so  suitable  for  large  ships  as  that  by  the  north.  During  southerly  winds 
there  is  sometimes  a  heavy  sea  in  the  roads,  but  the  holding  ground  is  good  ;  and  with  suthcient  anchors 
and  cables,  and  ordinary  precaution,  there  is  no  danger.  The  lazaretto  lies  to  tlie  south,  about  1  mile  from 
the  tower,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Europe. 

Trade,  SfC.  — The  comparative  security  and  freedom  which  foreigners  have  long  enjoyed 
in  Tuscany,  still  more  tlian  its  advantageous  situation,  render  Leghorn  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  of  Italy.  Its  exports  are  similar  to  those  from  the  other  Italian  ports ; 
consisting  principally  of  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  olive  oil,  fruits,  shumac,  valonia, 
wines,  rags,  brimstone,  cheese,  marble,  argol,  anchovies,  manna,  juniper  berries,  hemp, 
skins,  cork,  &c.  Leghorn  platting  for  straw  hats  is  the  finest  in  the  world;  and  large 
quantities  are  imported  into  Britain. — (See  Hats,  Stk.\w.)  Besides  the  above,  all 
sorts  of  articles  the  produce  of  the  Levant  may  be  had  at  Leghorn.  Recently,  however, 
tliis  trade  has  fallen  off;  the  English  and  other  nations  who  used  tc  iinport  Levant 
produce  at  .second  hand  from  Italy,  preferring  now,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  to  bring 
it  direct  from  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  &c.  The  imports  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
valuable,  comprising  all  sorts  of  commodities,  with  the  exception  of  those  produced  by 
Italy.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce ;  cotton  stuffs,  yarn,  and  wool ; 
corn,  woollen  stuffs,  spices,  dried  fish,  indigo,  dye  woods,  rice,  iron,  tin,  hides,  &c.  ;  are 
among  the  most  prominent  articles.  Siiips  with  corn  on  board  may  unload  within  the 
limits  of  the  lazaretto,  without  being  detained  to  perform  quarantine;  a  circumstance 
which  has  contributed  to  make  Leghorn  one  of  the  principal  depots  for  the  wheat  of  the 
Black  Sea.  H.ird  wheat,  particularly  from  Taganrog,  is  in  high  estimation  here  and 
in  (he  other  Italian  ports.  It  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  making  vermicelli,  maca- 
rop.i,  &c.       The  government  do  not  publish  any  ofiicial  recount  of  the   imports  and 
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exports  of  Leghorn ;  and  no  mercantile  circulars  that  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
fall  in  with,  afford  the  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency. 


Mtmcy.  —  Accounts  are  principally  kept  i 
(or  dollars  of  S  reali.s  the  pezza  beinf;  divideil  into  20  s 
240  denari.  Tlie  /ira  is  another  money  of  account,  chiefly  used 
in  Inferior  transactions;  it  also  is  divided  into  20  soldi  and 
240  denari :  1  pezza  =  5^  lire. 

The  monies  of  J-eghorn  have  two  values;  the  one  called 
nioiula  btiona,  the  other  mimeUi  liirigu.  'I'he  former  is  the 
effective  money -of  the  place.  Moneta  buona  is  converted  into 
moneta  lunj^a,  by  adding  1/25,  and  the  latter  is  reduced  to  the 
former  by  subtracting  1/21.  The  lira  of  account  =81/8(i. 
sterling  very  nearly  ;  hence  the  peiza  =  34.  lO^c/.  very 
nearly. 

The  principal  silver  coins  are,  the  Francescone,  or  Leopoldo, 
of  10  jiuiiiif  or  6  2/3  lire  =  4*.  6(/.  sterling  verv  nearly.  The 
piece  of  i  lire  =  3s.  4-4(7.,  and  the  lira  =  7-45i/.  sterling. 

iVetfihts  and  Measures. — The  pound  by  which  gold  and 
silver  and  all  sorts  of  merchandise  are  weighed,  is  divided  into 
12  ounces,  96  draiiiins,  '^oS  denari,  and  6,912  grani.  It  is 
^  .T'19'542  French  grammes,  or  5,240  Entilish  grains.  Hence 
100  lbs.  of  I.ej-hDrn  ^  74-864  lbs.  avoirdupois;  but  in  mer- 
cantile catrulations  it  is  usual  to  reckon  100  lbs.  of  Lejihom 
^  77  lbs.  avoirdupois :  this,  perhaps,  has  arisen  from  taking 
the  tares  and  other  'lUowances,  as  to  which  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  ui  certainty,  into  account.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the 
Enylish  cwt.  seldom  renders  more  than  140  or  142  lbs.  at 
Leiihom,  though  it  is  =150  lbs. ;  in  the  instances  of  logwood, 
tobacco,  and  a  few  others,  it  does  not  render  more  than  1 35  lbs. 
The  quintal,  or  centinajo  =  100  lbs.    The  cantaro  is  gene- 


rally 150  lbs. ;  but  a  cantaro  of  sugar  =151  lbs. ;  that  of  oil 
=  8Slbs. ;  of  brandy  =  120  lbs.;  of  stock-lish,  and  some 
other  articles  =  UiO  lbs.    The  rottolo  =  .3  lbs. 

Com  is  sold  by  the  sacco  or  sack,  =  2-0739  Winch,  bushels  ; 
hence  4  sacks  =  1  Imjjerial  quarter  very  nearly. 
The  liquid  measures  are  — 

2  Mezzette  =  1  Boccale. 
2  Boccali     =  1  Fiasco. 

20  Fiaschi  =  1  Barile  =  12  English  winegaJlons. 
The  barile  of  oil  is  16  fiaschi,  of  two  boccali  each,  =  8-83 
wine  gallons  ;  it  weighs  about  C6  lbs.  avoirdupois.  A  large  jar 
of  oil  contains  30  gallons ;  a  small  one  15 ;  and  a  box  with  30 
bottles  =4  gallons. 

The  Jong  measure  is  the  Itraccio,  vrhich  is  divided  into  20 
soldi,  60quattrini,  or  240  denari ;  it  contains  22-98  English 
inches.  155  bracci  =:  100  English  yards.  The  caima  of  4 
biacci  =  92  English  inches. 

Credit,  Charges,  Sec —  Goods  in  general  are  bought  and  sold 
for  silver  money  ;  between  wliich,  and  the  money  in  which 
bills  of  exchange  are  bought,  there  is  a  difference  of  7  per 
cent,  (agio)  against  silver;  !.  e.  107  dollars  in  silver  are  iqual  to 
100  in  gold. 
On  goods  bought  or  sold  (unless  it  be  in  effective  money, 
>  discount)  there  is,  generally  speaking,  a  dis- 
on  all  cotton  manufactures,  4  per  cent, 
cludjng  commission,  are  generally  grom 


where  the] 
count  of  3  per  cent. 
Charges  on  sales,  i 
6  to  8  per  cent. ;  on  fish,  8  c 


10  per  cent. 


Prices  of  Corn.  —  The  subjoined  account  of  the  prices  of  the  different  sorts  of  o-rain 
free  on  board  at  Leghorn  in  January,  1833,  is  interesting,  as  negativing  the  notions  so 
current  in  this  country  as  to  the  extraordinary  cheapness  at  which  corn  may  be  brought 
from  the  Black  Sea. 


Prices  of  Corn  free  on  board  at  Leghorn,  January,  1833. 


Wheat,  Tuscan  while  - 
red,  1st  quality 
2d  quality 
Odessa,  1st  quality 
2d  quality 
hard  Taganrok,  lit  . 


Odessa 


2d. 


Price  in  Italian  PricelnSteriing 
per  Imp.  Qr. 


Li 


Lir. 

16i  to  17i 
15    _  16 
14    —  15 

13  —  \3\ 
llj-  12 

14  —  14.t 
Hi-  12 
12    _  13 


Species  of  Com. 


Wheat,  Mcschiglie    - 

Romagna,  I  st  quality 
2d  quality 
Beans,  Alexandria,  new 
Barley,  Odessa 
Indian  corn 
Linseed,  Egyptian    - 


Oi  —     oj 

81—9 
14   —  14J 


Price 
per 


Sterling 
Imp.  Qr.*' 


Shipping.  —  Arrivals  in  1829,  1830,  and  1831. 

British 

■     ,■     { 

Years.                           Ships. 

Crews. 

Tons. 

IS29 
1830 
1S31 

1S9 
219 

193 

1,732 
2,1172 
1,792 

28,451 
33,990 
29,^68 

The  crews  and  tonnage  of  the  foreign  ships  entering  the  port  are  not  given, 
numbers  in  18.31  were  as  follows:  — 


Their 


Flags.                 Ships. 

Flags. 

Ships. 

Flags.                 Ships.   1            Flags. 

Ships.- 

French        -           -          180 
Russian    -             -            47 
Swedish        -         -            29 
Danish        -           -            10 

nutch 
Austrian 
Spanish 
American  - 

12 
106 
13 
29 

Neapolitan              -           26C     1  I.ucchese    - 
.Sardinian    -          -          f.so     1  Roman    - 
Tuscan    -               -      1,257     J.Greek        -       •      - 

81 
32 
32 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Neapolitan,  Sardinian,  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  Lucchese 
vessels  consists  of  small  coasting  craft  of  from  15  to  20  tons  burden. 

Port  Charges  are  the  same  on  native  and  foreign  ships.  The  anchorage  dues  on  a 
vessel  of  300  tons  .nmount  to  112  current  lire,  or  to  8/.  14s.  sterling;  besides  wliich  she 
must  have  a  bill  of  health,  which  costs  7s.  2f/.  sterling.  These,  if  she  clear  out  in  l)a]last, 
are  the  only  charges  to  which  she  is  subject ;  but  if  she  clear  out  loaded,  the  liill  of 
health  will  cost  about  9s.  sterling,  and  there  is  besides  a  charge  of  about  3t/.  sterling  for 
each  bill  of  lading.  There  are  no  other  port  charges  whatever.  Good  water  may  be 
had  at  about  llr7.  sterling  per  tun  ;  and  beef,  bread,  and  fuel  are  all  rea.sonabjy  cheap, 
lliere  are  companies  for  the  insurance  of  ships,  but  not  of  lives  or  house.s.  —  (\Ve  have 
gleaned  these  i)articulars  from  the  Amiuaire  du  Commerce  for  1 833,  p.  303.  ;  Kelly's 
Cdmhist ;  Nelkeiil)recher,  Manuel  Untversel ;  Circular  Statement  of  Grant  and  Co., 
Leghorn,  2d  of  January,  1 833  ;  Consul's  Answer  to  Circular  Queries,  S^-c.  A  plan  of  the 
road  of  I^eghorn  is  given  in  Captain  Smyth's  General  Chart  of  the  Mediterranean.) 

Trade  of  Italy  and  the  Italian  Islaiuh  irith  Enf^land.  —  It  is  not  ficncrally  known  that  with  the  single 
exception  of  Germany,  Italy  is  the  largest  European  importer  of  Knglish  goods.  Durinc  the  year  I8;>1, 
the  real  or  declared  value  of  the  different  articles  of  Hritish  .-ind  Irish  produce  shijiped  from  the  United 
Kingdom  direct  for  Italy,  .imounte<i  to  2,4W,.'576/.  Cotton  stuffs  and  twist  formed  about  'ds  of  this  im. 
mense  sum  see  nn/^,  p.  44(i.\  The  articles  next  in  importance  were  refined  sugar,  value  5(14,145/; 
Woollens,  value  '.-(^.ISf)/  ;  iron  and  steel,  value  SO,?*)!'/. ;  with  hardware,  linens,  fish,  earthenware,  &c.  It  is 
right,  however,  to  add,  that  a  part  of  these  articles  wa.s  not  intended  for  the  coiisumption  of  Italy  ;  but 
was  sent  to  Genoa  and  Trieste,  for  the  purpose  of  l-.eing  subsequently  Ibnvarded  to  .va-itzerland,  Austria, 
Hungary,  &c.    There  arc  no  means  of  .iccuratcly  estimating  the  value  of  the  products  destined  for  such 
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ulterior  consumption,  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  they  do  not  amount  to  l-4th  part  of 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  ;  leaving  above  2,000,000/.  for  the  consumption  of  Italy. 

DuriiiK  the  same  year  (1831),  we  imported  from  Italy  23,867  cwt.  barilla :  95,163  do.  oak  and  cork 
bark  ;  264-,944  do.  sulphur ;  253,059  quarters  of  wheat  (a  good  deal  at  second  hand  from  the  Ulack  Sea) ; 
76,547  straw  bonnets  ;  64,848  packages  of  oranges  and  lemons  :  2,557,983  gallons  olive  oil ;  105,448  bushels 
linseed;  127,331  cwt.  shuraac;  526,516  lbs.  raw  silk  ;  516,457  kid  skins ;  2,113,678  lamb  skins  ;  17,644  cwt. 
valonia ;  287,468  gallons  wine ;  exclusive  of  various  other  articles  of  inferior  importance. 

LEMONS  (Ger.  Z,tmo«ere  ;  Du.  Limoenen  ;  Fr.  Limons,  Citrons;  It.  Limoni ;  Sp. 
Limones  ;  Port.  Limoes  ;  Rus.  Limon'd ;  Arab.  Lemon),  the  fruit  of  tlie  lemon  tree 
(  Citrus  medica,  var.  B.  C. ).  It  is  a  native  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  whence  it  was  brouglit 
into  Europe  ;  first  to  Greece  and  afterwards  to  Italy.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  our  greenhouses.  Lemons  are  brought 
to  England  from  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Azores,  packed  in  chests,  each  lemon  being 
separately  roUed  in  paper.  The  Spanish  lemons  are  most  esteemed.  — (For  an  account 
of  the  imports,  see  Oranges.) 

LEMON  JUICE,  OR  CITRIC  ACID  (Ger.  Zitronensaft ;  Fr.  Jusdelimon;  It. 
Agro  o  Sugo  de'  limone ;  Sp.  Jugo  de  Union),  the  liquor  contained  in  the  lemon.  It  may 
be  preserved  in  bottles  for  a  considerable  time  by  covering  it  with  a  thin  stratum  of  oil ; 
thus  secured,  great  quantities  of  the  juice  are  exported  from  Italy  to  different  parts  of 
the  world  ;  from  Turkey,  also,  where  abundance  of  lemons  are  grown,  it  is  a  consider- 
able article  of  export,  particularly  to  Odessa.  The  discovery  of  the  antiscorbutic 
influence  of  lemon  juice  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  ever  been  made.  The 
scurvy,  formerly  so  fatal  in  ships  making  long  voyages,  is  now  almost  wholly  unknown  ; 
a  result  that  is  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  regular  allowance  of  lemon  juice  served  out 
to  the  men.  The  juice  is  also  frequently  administered  as  a  medicine,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  punch. 

LEMON  PEEL  (Ger.  Zitronenshalen,  Limonschellen  ;  Fr.  Lames  d'ecorce  de  citron; 
It.  Scorze  de'  limone ;  Sp.  Cortezas  de  citra).  The  outward  rind  of  lemons  is  warm, 
aromatic,  and  slightly  bitter,  —  qualities  depending  on  the  essential  oil  it  contains.  It 
is  turned  to  many  uses ;  and  when  well  candied,  constitutes  a  very  good  preserve.  ■  In 
Barbadoes,  a  liqueur,  known  under  the  name  of  Eau  de  Barbade,  is  manufactured  from 
lemon  peel,  which  the  inhabitants  have  the  art  of  preserving  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Both  the  liqueur  and  the  conserve  used  to  be  in  high  repute,  especially  in 
France. 

LETTER.     (See  Post  Office.) 

LETTER  OF  CREDIT,  a  letter  written  by  one  merchant  or  correspondent  to 
another,  requesting  him  to  credit  the  bearer  with  a  certain  sum  of  moneys  Advieo 
by  post  should  always  follow  the  granting  of  a  letter  of  credit ;  a  duplicate  of  it 
accompanying  such  advice.  It  is  prudent,  also,  in  giving  advice,  to  describe  the 
bearer  of  the  letter,  with  as  many  particulars  as  possible,  lest  it  fall  improperly  into 
other  hands. 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE  AND  REPRISAL,  "are  grantable  by  the  law  of 
nations,  whenever  the  subjects  of  one  state  are  oppressed  and  injured  by  those  of  another, 
and  justice  is  denied  by  that  state  to  which  the  oppressor  belongs." — (  Chitty's  Com.  Law, 
vol.  iii.  p.  604.)  Before  granting  letters  of  marque,  government  is  directed  by  the  5 
Hen.  5.  c.  7.,  to  require  that  satisfaction  be  made  to  the  party  aggrieved  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  such  satisfaction  not  being  made  within  a  reasonable  period,  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  may  be  issued,  authorising  the  aggrieved  party  to  attack  and  seize  the  pro- 
perty of  the  aggressor  nation,  without  hazard  of  being  condemned  as  a  robber  or  pirate. 
Such  letters  are  now  only  issued  to  the  owners  or  captains  of  privateers  during  war,  or 
when  war  has  been  determined  upon.  They  may  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign  ;  and  when  hostilities  terminate,  they  cease  to  have  any  effect. 

LICENCES,  in  commercial  navigation.  The  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed 
in  the  granting  of  licences  to  sliips  are  embodied  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  53.,  and 
are  as  follow  :  — 

Vessels  of  certain  Proportions,  not  being  square-rigged,  %e.,  to  be  licensed.  — All  vessels  belongingin  the 
whole  or  in  part  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  not  being  square-rigged,  or  propelled  ty  steam,  and  all  vessels 
belonging  as  aforesaid,  whether  propelled  by  steam  or  otherwise,  being  of  less  burden  than  200  tons,  of 
which  the  length  is  to  the  breadth  in  a  greater  proportion  than  3  feet  6  inches  to  1  foot,  and  all  such 
last-mentioned  vessels  carrying  arms  for  resistance,  and  all  vessels  of  more  than  2(X)  tons  burden,  l)elong. 
ing  as  aforesaid,  armed  with  more  than  2  carriage  guns  of  a  calibre  exceeding  4  pounds,  and  with  more 
than  2  muskets  for  every  10  men,  and  all  boats  belonging  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  found  within  100 
leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  forfeited,  unless  the  owners  thereof  shall  have 
obtained  a  licence  from  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  in  the  manner  herein-after  directed. — 
5  16. 

British  Vessels  and  Boats,  or  those  whereof  Half  the  Persons  on  board  are  British  Stibjccls,  not  to  be 
navigated  with  more  than  a  specified  Number  of  Persons,  unless  licensed.  —  Every  vessel  or  boat  belong- 
ing in  the  whole  or  in  part  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  whereof  half  the  persons  on  board  shall  be  sub- 
jects  of  his  Majesty,  (not  being  a  lugger,  and  at  the  time  fitted  and  rigged  as  such,)  which  shall  be 
navigated  by  a  greater  number  of  men  (officers  and  boys  included)  than  in  the  following  proportions ; 
(that  is  to  say,)  if  of  30  tons  or  under,and  above  5  tons,  4  men  ;  if  of  60  tons  or  under,  and  above  30  tons, 
5  men  ;  if  of  80  tons  or  under,  and  above  fi(J  tons,  6  men  ;  if  of  100  tons  or  under,  and  above  80  tons,  7 
men  ;  and  above  that  tonnage,  1  man  for  every  15  tons  of  such  additional  tonnage ;  or  if  a  lugger,  than 
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in  the  following  proportions;  (that  is  to  say,)  If  of  30  tons  or  under,  8  men  ;  if  of  50  tons  or  under,  and 
above  30  tons,  9  men  ;  if  of  (iO  toi;s  or  under,  and  above  50  tons,  10  men  ;  if  of  80  tons  or  under,  and  above 
60  tons,  11  men;  if  of  100  tons  or  under,  and  above  80  tons,  12mcn;  and  if  above  100  tons,  1  man  for  every 
10  tons  of  such  aiiditional  tonnage,  which  shall  be  found  within  lOO  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  shall  be  forfeited,  unless  such  vessel,  l)oat,  or  lugger,  shall  be  especially  licensed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  commissioners  of  customs.  —  §  17. 

Certain  Parlicu/ats  to  be  inserted  in  Licences  fur  Vessels  and  Boats.  —  Every  licence  granted  by  the 
commissioners  of  customs  under  this  act  shall  contain  the  proi>er  description  of  the  vessel  or  boat,  the 
name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  owners,  with  his  or  their  place  or  places  of  abode,  and  the  manner  and 
the  limits  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  employed,  and,  if  armed,  the  numbers  and  description  of  arms,  and 
the  quantity  of  ammunition,  together  with  any  other  particulars  which  the  said  commissioners  may  re- 
quire and  direct ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs  to  restrict  the  granting  of  a 
Ucence  for  any  vessel  or  boat  in  any  way  that  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  security  of  the  revenue. 

The  Otuners  to  give  Security  hy  Bond,  with  the  Condition  hermn-nientioned.  —  Before  any  such  licence 
shall  be  issued  or  delivered,  or  shall  have  eftect  for  the  use  of  such  vessel  or  boat,  the  owner  or  owners  of 
the  same  shall  give  security  by  bond  in  the  single  value  of  such  vessel  or  boat,  with  condition  as  follows  ; 
(that  is  to  say,)  that  the  vessel  or  boat  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  importation,  landing,  or  removing  of 
any  prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  or  any  other  act 
relating  to  the  revenues  of  customs  or  excise,  nor  in  the  exportation  of  any  goods  which  are  or  may  be 
prohibited  to  be  exported,  nor  in  the  relanding  of  any  goods  contrary  to  law,  nor  shall  receive  or  take  on 
board  or  be  found  at  sea  or  in  port  with  any  goods  subject  to  forfeiture,  nor  shall  do  any  act  contrary  to 
this  act,  or  any  act  hereafter  to  be  made  relating  to  the  revenues  of  customs  or  excise,  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  shall  be  employed  otherwise  than  mentioned 
in  the  licence,  and  within  the  limits  therein  mentioned  ;  and  in  case  of  loss,  breaking  up,  or  disposal  of 
the  vessel  or  boat,  that  the  hcence  shall  be  delivered,  within  6  months  from  the  date  of  such  loss,  break, 
ing  up,  or  disposal  of  such  vessel  or  boat,  to  the  collector  or  principal  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  to 
which  such  vessel  or  boat  shall  belong  ;  and  that  no  such  bond  given  in  respect  of  any  boat  shall  be  liable 
to  any  stamp  duty.  —  \  19. 

Penalty  not  to  exceed  1,000/.,  or  single  Value  of  the  Vessel.  —  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorise 
the  requiring  any  bond  in  any  higher  sum  than  1,000/.,  although  the  single  value  of  the  vessel  or  boat  for 
which  such  licence  is  to  be  issued  may  be  more  than  1,0001.  —  \  20. 

L,icence  Bonds  given  by  Minors  to  be  valid.  —  All  bonds  given  by  persons  under  the  age  of  21  years,  m 
pursuance  of  the  directions  herein  contained,  shall  be  vahd  and  effectual  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  any 
thing  in  any  act,  or  any  law  or  custom,  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding.  —  ^  21. 

P^esse/s  not  to  be  used  in  any  Marnier  not  mentioned  in  the  Licence.  —  When  any  vessel  or  boat  shall  be 
found  or  discovered  to  have  been  used  or  employed  in  any  manner  or  in  any  limits  other  than  such  as  shall 
be  specified  in  the  licence,  or  if  such  licence  shall  not  be  on  board  such  vessel  or  boat,  or  shall  not  at  any 
time  be  produced  and  delivered  for  examination  to  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines 
duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  any  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  de- 
manding the  same,  then  and  in  every  such  case  such  vessel  or  boat,  and  all  the  goods  laden  on  board,  shall 
be  forfeited.  —  \  22. 

Certain  Vessels,  Boats,  and  Luggers  not  required  to  be  licensed.  —  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  ex- 
tend or  be  deemed  or  taken  to  extend  to  any  vessel,  boat,  or  lugger  belonging  to  any  of  the  royal  family, 
or  being  in  the  service  of  the  navy,  victualling,  ordnance,  customs,  excise,  or  post-office,  nor  to  any  whale 
boat,  or  boat  solely  employed  in  the  fisheries,  nor  to  any  boat  belonging  to  any  square-rigged  vessel  in 
the  merchant  service,  nor  to  any  life  boat,  or  tow  boat  used  in  towing  vessels  l)elonging  to  licensed  pilots, 
nor  to  any  boat  used  solely  in  rivers  or  inland  navigation,  nor  to  any  boats  solely  used  in  fishing  on  the 
coasts  of  the  North  and  West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  nor  to  any  boats  so  used  on  the  co;;st  of  Ireland. 
-5  23. 

Penalty  for  counterfeiting  or  falsifying  Licences,  or  malting  Use  thereof.  —  If  any  person  or  persons 
shall  counterfeit,  erase,  alter,  or  falsify,  or  cause  to  be  counterfeited,  erased,  altered,  or  falsified,  any 
licence  so  to  be  granted  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  knowingly  make  use  of  aiiv'  licence  so  counterfeited,  erased, 
altered,  or  falsified,  such  person  or  persons  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  .500/.  — 
^  2-t. 

Hotv  long  Bonds  are  to  be  in  Force. — No  bond  given  on  account  of  the  licence  of  any  vessel  or  boat 
under  the  said  act  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  shall  be  cancelled  until  the  space  of  12  months  after 
the  licence  for  which  such  bond  had  been  entered  into  shall  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  proper  officer 
of  the  customs,  and  such  bond  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for  12  months  after  the  delivering  up  of 
the  licence  as  aforesaid.  —  ^  25. 

Licences  and  Bonds  granted  previous  to  this  Act  to  continue  valid.  —  ^  26. 

Provisions  as  to  Licences  to  extend  to  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  and  Man.  ^  tj  27. 

Licences,  in  the  excise,  are  required  in  order  that  individuals  may  engage  in  certain 
businesses.  —  (  See  Table  in  next  page. ) 

Licences,  in  the  stamps,  are  required  by  those  engaged  in  the  professions  and  businesses  mentioned 
below  :  — 

Per  Aunum.  I  Per  Annum, 

L.   s.    d.  L.    t.  U. 

Pawntirokcrs,   in    London    and   Weshninster,  or  and  under  2  ounces,  or  any  <;u.intity  of  silver  ex- 

within  twopenny  jKXit  limits  -  -  -    15    0    0  ceeding  5  pennyweights  and  under  30  ounces,  in 

In  any  other  place     -  -  .  .  -7  10    01  piece  -  -  -  -  -260 

Appraisers  (not  being  auctioneers)     -  -  .      0  10    0      Do.  of  greater  weight,  .and  every  pawnbroker  taking 

Bankers  -  .  -  -  -  -    .W    0    0  in  or  delivering  out  pawns  ol  &uch  plate,   and 

Physic,  to  exercise  the  faculty  of        -  -  -     15    0    0  every  refiner  of  gold  or  silver        -  .  -     5  15    0 

All  penons  trading  in  gold  or  silver  plate,  in  which  Gold  or  silver  lace  is  not  deemed  plate. 

any  quantity  of  gold  exceeding  2  pennyweights,  I 

LIGHT-HOUSE,  a  tower  .situated  on  a  promontory,  or  headland  on  the  sea  coastj 
or  on  rocks  in  the  sea,  for  the  reception  of  a  light  for  the  guidance  of  ships  at  night.* 
There  are  also  floating  lights,  or  lights  placed  on  board  ves.sels  moored  in  certain  sta-. 
tions,  and  intended  for  the  same  purposes  as  tho.se  on  shore. 

Historical  Notice.  —  The  lighting  of  fires  for  the  direction  of  ships  at  night  is  of  sucli 
oh.vious  utility,  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  practice  having  originated  at  a  very 
remote  era.  The  early  history  of  light-houses  is,  liowever,  involved  in  much  obscurity  ; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  su])pose  that  no  long  period  would  ela))se  after  fires  were 
lighted  for  the  premonition  and  guidance  of  mariners,  till  towers  would  begin  to  be  con- 

*  Usus  ejtis,  noctwno  navium  cursu  igncs  ostcndcrc,  ad  pranuntianda  vada,  yortusguc  introitum. 
[PUih  JJitl.  \at.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  13.) 
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An  Account  of  the  Businesses  that  cannot  be  carried  on  in  Great  Britani  without  Excise  Licences  ;  oj 
the  Sums  charged  for  such  Licences  ;  of  the  Number  of  Licences  granted  for  carrying  on  each  Business 
in  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  and  of  the  Total  Amount  of  Revenue  derived  therefrom. 


Rate  of 

Number 

Rate  of 

Number 

Description  of  Licence. 

Licence 
per 

of  Annual 

Description  of  Licence. 

Licence 
per 

of  Annual 
Licences 

Annum. 

granted. 

Annum. 

granted. 

L.    ). 

d. 

L. 

4. 

d. 

Auctions. 

Paper. 
M  akers  of  paper,  pasteboard,  or  scale- 

Auctioneers 

a  0 

0 

3,392 

Beer. 

board                  ... 

4 

0 

0 

535 

Brewers  of  strong  beer. 

Printers,  painters,  or  stainers  of  paper 

4 

0 

0 

104 

not  exceeding  20  brls. 

0  10 

0 

8,593 

Soap. 

Exccedins20            —               .50  — 

1    0 

0 

6,814 

Soap  makers                 -              -       ■ 

4 

0 

0 

278 

_            no              —                100  _ 

1  10 

0 

9,162 

Spirits. 

_         100             —           1,000  — 

2    0 

0 

16,8'2S 

Distillers 

10 

0 

0 

246 

—      1,000              —            2,000  — 

3    0 

0 

619 

Rectifiers 

10 

0 

0 

119 

_      2,000              —            5,000  — 

7  10 

0 

4SS 

Dealers  in  spirits,  not  being  retailers 

10 

0 

0 

3,415 

_      5,000              —            7,500  — 

11    5 

0 

124 

Retailers  of  spirits  whose  premises  are 

_      7,500              —          10,000  — 

15    0 

u 

71 

rated  under  10/.  per  annum 

2 

2 

0 

25,842 

_    10,000              —          20,000  — 

30    0 

0 

89 

at  lo;.  and  under  '20         — 

4 

4 

0 

22,733 

_    20,000              —          30,000  - 

45    0 

0 

2." 

20          —         25         — 

6 

6 

0 

3,262 

_    .W,000              —          40,000  _ 

60    0 

0 

6 

25          —         SO- 

7 

7 

0 

1,875 

exceeding  40,000  _ 

75    0 

0 

16 

SO          —         40        — 

8 

8 

0 

3,527 

Brewers  of  table  betr. 

40          —          50          _ 

9 

9 

0 

2,293 

not  exceeding  20  brls. 

0  10 

0 

51 

50  per  annum  or  upwards 

10  10 

0 

4,338 

Exceeding  20             —                50  _ 

1    0 

0 

9 

Makers  of  stills,  "  Scotland  only  " 

0  10 

0 

18 

_           60             —               100  — 

1   10 

0 

12 

Persons  not  being  distillers  or  recti- 

exceeding 100  — 

2    0 

0 

27 

fiers,  using  stills,  "  Scotland  only  " 

0  10 

0 

32 

Retail  brewers  of  strong  beer  only. 

Starch. 

under  the  act  5  Geo.  4.  c.  54. 

5    5 

0 

50 

Starch  makers               -               -        - 

5 

0 

0 

33 

Sellers  of  strong  beer  only,  not  being 

Sweets  and  mead. 

brewers                .               -               _ 

3    3 

0 

910 

Makers  of  sweets  or  made  wines. 

Retailers  of  beer,  cyder,  or  perry. 

mead  or  metheglin 

2 

2 

0 

18 

whose  premises  are  rated  at  a  rent 
under  20(.  per  annum 

Retailers  of               ditto 

1 

1 

0 

762 

1     1 

0 

53,595 

Tobacco. 

at  20;.  iier  annum  or  upwards 

3    3 

0 

15,417 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  snuflF", 

Retailers  of  beer,  cyder,  or  perry,  un- 

not exceeding  20,rM10  lbs. 

5 

0 

0 

259 

der  the  provisions  of  the  act  1  Will. 

Exceeding  20,000       -        40,(;00 — 

10 

0 

0 

78 

4.  c.  64.,  "  England  only  "     - 

2     2 

0 

33,515 

4(1,1100        —        60,000  — 

15 

0 

0 

25 

Retailers  of  cyder  and  perry  only. 

6i),00(l        _        80,000  — 

20 

0 

0 

21 

under  said  act,  "  England  only  *"' 

1     1 

0 

188 

80,000        _      100,000  _ 

25 

0 

0 

9 

Cottee. 

exceeding  100,000  — 

30 

0 

0 

43 

Dealers  in  cofTe?,  cocoa  nuts,  cho- 

Dealers in  tobacco  and  snutls 

0 

5 

0 

153,379 

colate,  tea,  or  pepper 

0  U 

0 

89,204 

Vinegar. 

Glass. 

Makers  of  vineg.ir  or  acetous  acid     - 

5 

0 

0 

49 

Glass  makers,  for  every  glass  house 

20    0 

0 

110 

Wine. 

Malt. 

Dealers  in  fort-ign  wine,  not  having  a 
licence  for  retailing  spirits  and  a 

Maltsters,  or  makers  of  malt. 

not  exceeding  50  qrs. 

0    7 

6 

2,610 

licence  for  retailing  beer 

10 

0 

0 

1,765 

Exceeding    51)         —          100  - 

0  15 

0 

1.034 

Retailers  of  foreign  wine,  having  a 

100         —         150  - 

1     2 

6 

1,021 

licence  to  retail  beer,  but  not  having 

150          —          200  — 

1  10 

0 

1,008 

a  licence  to  retail  spirits 

4 

4 

0 

49 

200          —          250  — 

1  17 

6 

822 

Retailers  having  a  licence  to  retail 

250          —          .•500  _ 

2    5 

0 

712 

beer  and  spirits 

* 

2 

0 

20,656 

300          —          550  _ 

2  12 

6 

577 

Passage. 

530          —          400  _ 

3     0 

0 

485 

Vessels  on  board  which  liquors  and 

400          —          450  _ 

3    7 

6 

3S1 

tobacco  are  sold 

1 

0 

0 

255 

450          —          500  _ 

3  15 

0 

345 

500          —          550  _ 

4    2 

6 

308 

exceeding  550  _ 

4  10 

0 

1,862 

not  exceeding  5  — 

0    2 

6 

1,340 

Total  amount  o 

r  revenue  d 

erived  fror 

n  licences,  t.7S5,622  19j.  3d. 

J       Excise  Office,  London,  5tli  of  Angus 

t,  1833 

G.  A.  COTTRELL,  First  Ge 

lera 

A 

ceo 

unlant 

structed  for  their  reception.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  ancient  light-houses  was 
that  erected  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  on  the  small  island  of  Pharos,  opposite  to  Alexandria, 
— noctumis  igiiihus  mrsnm  naviuin  regens.  — (Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  31.)  It  was  of  great 
height,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  800  talents.*  Its  celebrity  was  such,  that  Pharos  ra- 
pidly became,  and  still  continues  to  be  in  many  countries,  a  generic  term  equivalent 
to  light- house.  In  the  ancient  world,  there  were  light-houses  at  Ostia,  Ravenna, 
Puteoli,  Caprea,  Rliodes,  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  &c.  —  (See  Suetonii  Opera,  cd. 
Pitisci,  torn.  i.   p.  755.  ;   and  the  Ancient  Universal  Historij,  vol.  ix.   p.  366.   8vo  ed. ) 

The  Totir  de  Cordouan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gironde,  the  Eddystone  light-house, 
opposite  to  Plymouth  Sound,  and  that  more  recently  constructed  on  the  Bell  Rock, 
opposite  to  the  Frith  of  Tay,  are  the  most  celebrated  modern  light-houses.  The  Tour 
de  Cordouan  was  begun  in  1584,  by  order  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  completed  in  1611. 
It  was  at  first  169  feet  (Fr. )  high  ;  but  in  1727  it  was  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  an 
iron  lantern,  to  the  height  of  175  French,  or  I86|^  English  feet.  It  used  to  be  lighted 
by  a  coal  fire,  but  it  is  now  lighted  by  reflecting  lamps  of  great  po-.ver  and  brilliancy. 
It  is  altogether  a  splendid  structure  ;  and  is,  besides,  remarkable  for  being  the  first  light- 
house on  which  a  revolving  light  was  exhibited.  —  (See  Bordeaux.)     . 

The  first  light-house  erected  on  the  Eddystone  rocks  only  stood  about  7  years,  having 
been  blown  down  in  the  dreadful  storm  of  the  27th  of  Novem!)er,  1703;  a  second, 
erected  in  170S,  was  burnt  down  in  1755.  The  present  light-house,  constructed  by 
the  celebrated  engineer  Smeaton,  was  completed  in  1 759.  It  is  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece of  its  kind  ;  and  bids  fair  to  be  little  less  lasting  than  the  rocks  on  which  it  stands. 


*  Dr.  Gillies  tells  us  {Hist,  of  Alexander's  Successors,  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  8vo  ed.)  that  the  tower  was  450  feet 
Ji  height ;  that  earh  side  of  its  square  base  measured  600  feet,  and  that  its  "  beaming  summit"  was  seen 
at  the  distance  of  ]1)0  miles !  It  is  alinost  needless  to  add,  that  there  is  no  authority  for  such  stateraenU, 
which,  indeed,  carry  absurdity  on  their  face. 
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The  Bell  Rock  light-house  was  built  by  Mr.  Stevenson  on  the  model  of  the  Eddystone. 

Numerous  light-houses,  marking  the  most  dangerous  points,  and  the  entrances  to  the 
principal  harbours,  are  now  erected  in  most  civilised  maritime  countries,  'lliey  are 
particularly  abinidant  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Sound,  and  have  contributed,  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  to  render  their  navigation  comparatively  safe.  Within  these  few  years 
several  new  ones  have  been  erected  on  the  British  coasts,  and  on  those  of  France,  the 
United  States,  &c. 

Precautions  as  to  Light-houses.  —  Many  fatal  accidents  have  aiisen  from  ships  mis- 
taking one  light  for  another  ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  those  on  the  same  coast  being 
made  to  differ  distinctly  from  each  other,  and  of  their  position  and  appearance  being 
accurately  laid  down  and  described.  The  modern  inventions  of  revolving,  intermitting, 
and  coloured  lights,  afford  facilities  for  varying  the  appearance  of  each  light  unknown 
to  our  ancestors,  and  have  been,  in  that  respect,  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Chart  of  Light-houses,  Sjc.  —  A  good  descriptive  work  on  light-houses,  beacons,  &c.  is  a  desideratum. 
That  of  Coulier,  Guide  dcs  Marins  pendant  la  Navigation  7iocturne,  Paris,  1829,  is  perhaps  the  best.  It 
must  not  be  judged  by  its  preface,  which  is  as  bad  as  possible;  consisting  of  scraps  from  the  most 
fantastical  parts  of  Bryant's  Mythology,  and  of  attacks  on  the  English  for  our  conduct  in  relation  to 
Parga,  and  the  alleged  ill-treatment  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Alderney!  The 
book  is  really  pretty  good,  which  could  not  certainly  be  anticipated  from  such  a  commencement.  The 
reader  will  find  the  positions  and  leading  particulars  of  the  existing  English  and  Irish  light  houses,  and 
of  the  greater  number  of  those  belonging  to  Scotland,  laid  down  in  the  chart  attached  to  tlie  article 
Canals  in  this  work.  The  accuracy  of  the  details  may  be  depended  upon  ;  as  they  have  been  copied 
from  the  beautiful  chart  of  the  light-houses  on  the  British  and  contiguous  coasts  recently  publi.«hed  by 
the  Trinity  House  ;  the  corporation  having  readily  and  obligingly  granted  permission  to  that  efl'ect. 

Law  as  to  British  Light-houses,  —  The  8  Eliz.  c.  l.*?.  empowers  the  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  to  erect  beacons,  &c.  to  prevent  accidents  to  ships ;  and  though  the  act 
does  not  expressly  mention  light-houses,  it  has  been  held  to  extend  to  them ;  I)ut  the 
corporation  have  generally  acted  under  authority  of  letters  patent  from  the  Crown. 
Light-houses  have  also  been  erected,  though  not  recently,  by  private  individuals,  in 
virtue  of  letters  patent.  The  first  light-house  erected  by  the  Trinity  Corporation  was 
in  1680;  but  several  had  been  previously  erected  by  private  parties.  The  duties 
for  the  support  of  light-houses  are  payable  by  stat.  4  8c  5  Anne,  c,  20.,  and  8  Anne, 
c.  17.  ;  which  prohibit  the  customs'  officers  from  making  out  any  cocket  or  other 
discharge,  or  taking  any  report  outwards  for  any  ship,  until  the  light  duties  are  paid, 
and  the  master  shall  have  produced  a  light-bill  testifying  the  receipt  thereof.  It  is 
lawful  for  every  person  authorised  by  the  Trinity  House  to  go  on  board  any  foreign 
ship  to  receive  the  duties,  and  for  non-payment  to  distrain  the  tackle  of  the  shij) ;  and 
in  case  of  delay  of  payment  for  3  days  after  distress,  the  receivers  of  the  said  duties  may 
cause  the  same  to  be  appraised  by  two  persons,  and  proceed  to  sell  tlie  distress. 

All  the  light-houses,  floating  lights,  &c.,  exclusive  of  harbour  lights,  from  the  Fern 
Islands,  on  tlie  coast  of  Northumberland,  round  by  Beachy  Head  and  the  Land's  End, 
to  the  extremity  of  North  Wales,  belong  to  the  Trinity  House,  with  the  exception  of 
about  a  dozen  lights,  viz.  Tynemouth,  Spurn  (shore),  Wintcrton  and  Orford,  Harwich, 
Dungeness,  Longships,  Smalls,  Skerries,  &e.  These  lights  are  partly  i)ublic  and  partly 
private  property.  The  duties  on  their  account  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  payable  to  the 
Trinity  collectors. 

Trinitu  Lights.  — The  rules  and  regulations  as  to  lights  may  beallOTed  by  the  Trinity  House,  with  con. 
sent  of  the  privy  council.  We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  existing  instructions  issued  by  the  Corporation  to 
their  collectors. 

TRINITY  HOUSE,  LONDON. 

Instructions  to  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  payable  to  the  Corporation  of 

Trinity  House,  at  the  port  of 

Isf.  You  are  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  master  or 
agent  of  every  ship  or  vessel  which  hath  passed,  or  is  about  to 
pass,  in  any  direction,  the  several  lights  belonging  to  this  Cor- 
poration, the  respective  tolls  and  duties  as  particularly  set  forth 
in  the  Table  hereunto  annexed;  observing,  nevertheless,  the  re- 
pilation  contained  in  the  3d  article,  andalso  that  British  ves- 
sels, and  such  foreign  vessels  as  are  or  shall  be  privileged  in 
respect  to  charges  as  British  vessels,  are  exempt  from  pay- 
ment of  duties  to  this  Corporation,  when  navigated  wholly  in 

2d.  You  are  to  take  care  to  rate  all  British  vessels,  of  every 
class  or  description,  to  the  full  amount  of  their  register  ton- 
nage, except  for  those  particular  lights,  for  the  duties  to  which 
colliers  and  coasters  are  cliarge.tble  per  vessel  only.  Foreign 
vessels  are  to  be  charged  to  the  full  amount  of  their  tonnage, 
"^^cer'ained  by  the  officer  of  his  Majesty's  customs. 

od.  \  ou  are  to  observe  that  neither  British  nor  foreign  ves- 

k"k^  •»  be  charged  with  the  duties  on  account  of  a  passage 
which  may  have  taken  place,  or  may  be  thereafter  contem- 
plated, being  ftom  one  foreign  port  to  another  foreign  port, 
unless  in  the  prosecution  of  such  voyages  they  shall  actually 
arrive  or  touch  at  a  port  or  roadstead  in  Great  Britain. 


4ih.  Tlie  duties  are  to  be  collected  from  all  British  ships  at 
the  ports  in  t;reat  Britain  wherethey  load  or  deliver  their  car- 
goes. No  collection  is  therefore  to  be  made  from  any  British 
ship  which  may  haiipen  to  touch  at  your  jiort  on  her  passage 
to  another  port' in  Great  Britain  ;  but  you  are  to  observe  that 
this  rule  is  not  to  be  applied  in  respect  of  vessels  touching  at 
your  port  in  their  passages  to  ports  not  in  (ireat  Britain. 

-Mh.  You  are  to  charge  all  vessels  belonging  to  the  foUowinfi; 
states  with  the  same  duties  in  every  respect  .is  British  ves- 
sels:   The  vessels  of  those  states  are  in  fact  to  be  considered, 

so  far  as  respects  charges  made  on  account  of  this  (Corporation, 
.as  British  ships,  until  further  orders ;  viz.  Portup.il,  Brazil, 
United  States  of  America,  tlie  kingdom  of  the  NetherLinds, 
Hanover,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Hamburgh,  Bremen, 
Lubeck,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  ;  to  which  are  to  be  added 
vessels  belonging  to  the  duchies  of  Oldcnburgh  and  IMickJen- 
burgh,  as  well  as  those  liiloncing  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 
which  have  been  also  admitted  to  tlie  privilege  of  reciprocity 
in  respect  of  charges  ;  but  as  that  privilege  is  granted  to  vcsst  Is 
of  those  states  under  some  limitations,  it  is  necessary-  you 
should  particularly  observe  the  directions  contained  in  tlie  re- 
citals of  the  orders  in  council  and  treaty  hereunder  given  *. 


*  Oldmburgh  FMjrfi.— Extract  of  liis  Maiestv's  order  in  coun- 
cfl,  dated  the  19th  of  October,  1824  :—  "  His  l\I.ijesty.  bv  virtue 
of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  acts  above  recited ,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  is  pleased  to  order, 
and  It  IS  hereby  ordered,  that  from  and  after  the  date  of  this 
order,  Oldenburgh  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  tlie  United 
IVngdor.i  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  ballast  or  laden, 
oirect  fri.m  any  of  the  port*  of  Oldenburgh,  or  depai  'ing  from 


the  ports  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  together  with  the  car- 
goes  on  board  the  same,  sich  cargoes  consisting  of  articles 
which  may  be  legally  imported  or  exportetl,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  cnarges  whatever  than  are 
or  shall  be  levied  on  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from 
such  ports." 

MeckUnburgh  Ve$>eU — The  purport  of  the  order  in  council 
granting  the  privilege  of  reciprocity  to  Mecklenburgh  Tcsscls^ 
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iphereby  you  will  perceive  that  vessels  of  those  states  are  still 
liable,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  foreign  rate  of  duty. 

6th.  All  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
trading  between  Great  Kritain  and  Ireland,  are  to  be  deemed 
and  charged  as  coasting  vessels,  in  respect  of  all  light  and 
other  duties  payable  to  this  Corporation. 

7th.  You  are  to  give  your  receipt  on  a  light-bill,  to  the  mas. 
ter  of  every  ship  or  vessel  who  shall  pay  you  any  of  the  herein- 
aftei  mentioned  tolls  or  duties,  expressing  (plainly  and  fully) 
his  name,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the  place  to  which  she 
belongs,  her  voyage  and  tonnage,  the  money  paid,  and  time  of 
payment.  Vou  are  to  insert  all  those  several  particulars  in  the 
counterpart  of  each  light-bill,  which  counterpart  is  to  be  signed 
by  the  master  or  his  agent,  and  the  books  returned,  containing 
Ihe  same,  to  this  house,  at  the  end  of  every  ,    Vou 

are  to  lake  care  that  none  of  the  blank  light-bills  which  shall 
be  lodged  with  you  fall  into  improper  hands,  or  be  wasted. 
You  are  in  all  cases  to  require  the  production  of  the  light-bill 
for  the  duties  last  paid ;  and  you  are  not  to  admit  or  allow  that 
the  master  of  any  vessel  hath  paid  elsewhere  without  seeing 
the  light-bill,  duly  signed  by  the  collector  for  the  port  at  which 
it  may  be  alleged  the  duties  have  been  paid ;  and  whenever 


you  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  duties  for  any  ship  or  vessel  have 
been  paid  at  any  other  port  or  place,  you  are  to  note  the  same 
in  your  book,  and  also  in  your  accounts  in  the  column  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose,  exi>ressing  the  several  particulars  as  in 
your  light-bills,  with  the  time  and  place  of  payment.  Books, 
containing  each  a  number  of  blank  light-bills,  will  be  fur- 
nished you  from  this  house,  on  your  application,  whenever  re- 
quired. You  are  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  monies  which 
you  shall  from  time  to  time  collect;  and,  before  you  fill  up 
your  light -bills,  to  enter  the  same  distinctly  in  a  book  to  be 
provided  by  yourself  for  that  purpose,  wherein  all  the  particu- 
lars which  are  herein-before  directed  to  be  expressed  in  your 
light  bills,  are  to  be  entered  ;  —of  all  which  you  are,  n'ithin  14 
days  after  the  1st  of  January,  the  1st  of  April,  the  1st  of  July, 
and  the  1st  of  October  (to  which  periods  you  are  to  m;ike  up 
vour  accounts),  to  send  a  copy  on  the  printed  form  furnished 
from  this  house,  together  with  the  balance  of  your  collection* 
after  a  deduction  oi  in  the  pound  for  your 

care,  trouble,  and  ordinary  expenses  therein,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Corporation  at  this  house.  ** 

By  command  of  the  Corporation, 

(Signed)       J.  HERBERT,  Secretary. 


Fees  on  Account  of  Light'houses.  —  A  wish  to  keep  the  charges  on  native  ships  as  low  as  possible,  and 
to  insure  them  a  preference,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  practice  that  has  long  existed,  of  exacting 
comparatively  high  duties  from  the  foreign  shipping  passing  near  our  light-houses.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  for  making  this  distinction,  its  policy  seems  more  than  questionable.  It  is  quite  right 
that  the  foreign  ships  coming  to  our  ports  for  commercial  purposes  should  be  made  to  pay  the  same  light 
duties  as  British  vessels  ;  but  the  imposition  of  comparatively  high  duties  on  them  is  decidedly  injurious, 
inasmuch  as  it  provokes  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  other  states,  obstructs  the  resort  of  foreigners 
to  our  markets,  and,  consequently,  checks  the  growth  of  commerce.  We  object,  also,  to  the  charging  of 
light  duties  on  foreign  ships  driven  into  our  ports  or  roads  by  stress  of  weather,  or  coming  within  sight 
of  our  light-houses  in  the  prosecution  of  their  voyage  to  some  foreign  place.  In  the  erection  of  light- 
houses, we  had  no  object  in  view  other  than  the  safety  and  accommodation  of  British  shipping,  and  of  the 
foreign  ships  entering  our  harbours  for  mercantile  purposes.  It  is  not,  at  all  events,  very  hospitable  to 
force  a  foreign  vessel,  compelled  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest  to  seek  an  asylum  in  our  harbours,  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  lights  kept  up  only  for  our  own  advantage;  and  it  appears  to  be  both 
unjust  and  oppressive  to  stop  and  levy  a  duty  on  a  foreign  vessel,  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  voyage, 
may  have  accidentally,  perhaps,  passed  near  one  of  our  light-houses. 

This  system  was  very  properly  condemned  in  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1822.  There  is,  in  the  evidence  annexed  to  that  report,  some  well-authenticated  instances  of  foreign 
ships  having  been  totally  lost,  from  the  disinclination  of  the  captains  to  enter  a  British  port,  while  it  was 
in  their  power,  on  account  of  the  heavy  charges  to  which  they  would  have  been  exposed  for  lights,  &c.  I 
Such  a  system  was  alike  disgraceful  to  the  humanity,  and  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  Hap- 
pily, however,  it  is  now  materially  improved.  The  discriminating  duties  are  still,  no  doubt,  kept  up; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  general  establishment  of  reciprocity  treaties,  the  grievance  has  become  rather 
nominal  than  real,  and  affects  comparatively  few  of  the  ships  using  our  seas. 

We  are  glad,  als(»,  to  have  to  announce,  that  very  large  deductions  have  been,  in  most  instances,  made 
from  the  light-house  duties.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  essential  to  their  utility,  that  these  should  be  moderate. 
They  have  the  same  influence  upon  the  intercourse  carried  on  by  sea,  that  tolls  have  upon  that  carried 
on  by  land  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  oppressive  tolls  are  amongst  the  most  effectual  of  all  the  en- 
gines by  which  rapacious  ignorance  has  contrived  to  injure  a  country.  * 

Charges  on  Account  of  Collection^  ^c.  —  The  charges  under  this  head  amounted,  in  1831,  to  6,164/,  Ij.  7|rf. 
the  expenses  of  maintenance  for  the  same  year  being  29,232/.  Ids.  lie/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  43,548/.  \)s.  2rf. 
nett  surplus.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  light-house  revenue  is,  at  this  moment,  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  is  necessary  for  keeping  the  establishment  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  The  surplus 
revenue  is,  we  believe,  very  judiciously  expended  in  maintaining  decayed  seamen,  and  other  useful  pur- 
poses. But  considering  the  vast  importance  of  low  shipping  charges,  we  agree  with  the  committee  of 
1822,  in  thinking  that  such  persons  might  be  provided  for  in  some  less  onerous  way,  and  that  the  light 
duties  ought  to  be  still  further  reduced.  Perhaps,  the  be.^t  plan  would  be  to  abolish  the  charge  alto- 
gether on  account  of  some  of  the  most  generally  useful  lights,  as  by  this  means  the  expense  of  coUeo 
tion  would  be  wholly  avoided,  and  business  very  materially  facilitated.  . 


The  duties  on  account  of  the  light-houses  on  the  east  coast 
(with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  Spurn  floating  light)  are 
payable  by  all  vessels  once  only  for  the  whole  voyage  out  and 
nome ;  but  a  single  passage  subjects  them  to  the  payment  of 
the  full  duties. 

Spurn  Floating  Light The  duties  for  this  light  are  to  be 

collected  only  from  such  foreign  and  British  oversea  traders  as 
actually  enter  the  river  Humber,  and  are  payable  in  those  cases 
for  each  time  of  passing.  Coasters  and  colliers  are  subject 
thereto  for  each  time  of  passing  coastwise,  if  laden  ;  but  not 
otherwise. 

The  duties  for  the  Channel  Lights  are  payable  for  each  time 
of  Massing. 

The  duties  for  the  lights  in  the  Bristol  and  St.  (Jeorge's 
Channels  are  payable  for  each  time  of  passing,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Bardsey  light,  as  hereunder  stated  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing directions  must  be  attended  to,  viz.  — 

Flatholm  Ligltt.  —  Coasters  between  the  Land's  End  and  St. 
David's  Head  (market  boats  and  tishing  vessels  excepted)  are 
to  pay  la.  per  vessel. 

Caldy  Light.  —  The  duties  for  this  light  are  payable  by  such 


vessel*!  only  as  may  put  into  any  port,  pla 
tween  the  Worm's  Head  and  St.  Gowen's 

Lvndy  Light — Duties  payable  only  by  vessels  on  their  voyage 
to  or  from  ports  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  or  to  or  from  any  ports 
to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Hartland  Point"  to  SU 
Gowen's  Head. 

Burdsey  Light —  Duties  for  foreign  vessels  and  British  over- 
sea traders  are  payable  once  only  for  the  whole  voyage  out  and 
home ;  for  coasters  and  colliers  coastwise,  each  time  of  passing, 
if  laden,  but  not  otherwise. 

Suuth  Stack  Light.  —  British  or  Irish  ships  and  vessels  to  or 
fVom  Liverpool,  Chester,  and  ports  to  the  northward  thereof, 
to  any  other  ports  to  the  northward  of  the  Calf  of  Man  (at  the 
south  part  of  the  Isle  of  Man),  or  to  the  eastward  of  Holyhead, 
with  all  other  vessels  bound  to  or  from  Liverpool  and  ports  ad- 
jacent, to  any  other  ports  whatsoever,  sailing  in  or  out  of  the 
iVorth  Channel,  viz.  •*  by  Fairhead  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Mull  of  Cantire,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,"  ate  not  subject 
to  pay  the  duties  to  the  said  light.  This  exemption,  however, 
is_^  confined  and  restricted  to  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  navigating  within  the  limits  above  described. 

N.  B.  —  By  the  term  "  each  time  of  passing  *  is  to  be  under* 
stood  once  for  the  outward,  and  once  for  the  inward  passage- 


is  precisely  the  same  as  the  foregoing  order  in  respect  of  Olden* 
burgh  vessels,  and  is  dated  the  Uth  of  June,  1.S25. 

French  Vessels.  —  Extract  from  a  convention  of  commerce 
and  navigation  between  his  Maiesty  and  the  King  of  France, 
dated  *ifith  of  January,  18'2(i :  —  **  That  from  and  after  the  5th 
day  of  April,  1H26,  French  vessels  coming  from  or  departing 
for  the  ports  of  France,  or,  if  in  ballast,  coming  from  or  de- 
parting for  any  place,  shall  not  be  subject,  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  either  on  entering  into  or  departing  from 
the  same,  to  any  higher  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  light-house 

*  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  statement : — "  Avara  manus  portus  clattdit ;  et  C7im  digitos  contrahttp 
navium  simul  vela  concltidit  ;  merito  enim  ilia  tnercatores  cuncti  refugiunt  qtus  sibi  dispendia  esse  cog* 
noscunt  " -^  ( Cassiodoitcs,  lib.  vii.  cap.  varia,  9.) 


pilotage,  quarantine,  or  other  similar  or  corresponding  duties» 
of  whatever  nature  or  under  whatever  denomination,  than 
those  to  which  British  vessels,  in  respect  of  the  same  voyages, 
are  or  may  be  subject  on  entering  into  or  departing  from  such 
ports." 

Colliers  are  to  be  charged  by  the  number  of  tons  expressed 
in  their  registers,  and  not  by  the  chaldron  ;  and  colliers  bound 
to  or  from  foreign  parts  are  to  pay  the  same  as  other  British 
ships  bound  foreign. 
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Account  si)Ocifying  tlic 

various  Light-houses  and  Floating  Lights  under  the  Management  of  the  Cor- 

poration  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  ;  the  Rates  of  Charge 
Shins  passing  such  Lights  ;  with  the  Amount  of  Duties  collected  on  Accou 
of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1832.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  315.  Sess.  1833.) 

on  the  Hritish  and  Foreign 

nt  of  each  Light,  during  each 

Rates  of  Charge.                                 1 

Amounts  collected.                      | 

British  and 

1 

Names  of  Lights. 

Coasters. 

Foreign  privi- 
leged \'essels 

Foreign  Vessels 

not  privileged 

Oversea, 

18.30.        1 

1831. 

1832. 

Oversea, 

per  Ton. 

per  Ton. 

L. 

:   d. 

L.       s.    <f. 

L.       I.    d. 

Scilly      -    -    1  light-hou'se     - 

1  shilling  per  vessel 

1  farthing     -    -    1  halfpenny  -   - 

2,148 

1     4J 

2,400  16    93 

2,262    1    6| 

Eddvstone  -    1  li(!hl-house    - 

2  shillings 

1  halfpenny  -    -  :  1  penny 

3,428 

10    8 

3,658     6    2 

3,522    5    4 

i  Miltord    •  -    2  lisht-houses  - 

1  shilling      - 

1  halfjjenny        -  :  1  penny        -     - 
1  halfpenny  -     •    1  penny    - 

4,149 

17  10| 
15    9| 

4,564     4     2J 
3,263     4     st 

4,293     2    5; 

I'orlland     -    2  lighthouses   - 

I  shilling 

3,045 

3,105     8  11: 

SI.  Bees  -  -    1  light-house    - 

(Vessels  entering  the    harboiurs    of    Whitehaven, 
Parton ,  and  "Workington,  and  none  other,  '.i  pence 
per  ton,  yearly. 

468 

13    0 

427  13  10 

452    9  10 

Foulness    -    I  light-house    - 

1  farthing  per  ton    - 

1  farthing     -    - 

1  farthing   -      - 

3,491 

4  U 

3,623  U     44 
3,099    7  III 

.3,474    2  104 

Caskets  •   -    3  light-houses  - 

6  pence  per  vessel    - 

I  halfi»enny 
1  shilling  per 

1  penny     - 

2,888 

19    0 

2,928    4     9 

Nore  -       -    1  floating  light  - 

1  shilling  per   100 

2  shillings  per 

2,535 

14    0 

2,645     9    6 

2,553  13    0 

but  not  chargejible  on  any  excess  of  tonnage  above  500. 

Well     -     -    1  floating  light  - 

1  farthing  per  ton    - 

I  farthing     -    - 

I  halfpenny  -    . 

3,568 

18    2i 

3,691   U     Oi 

3,516  19    IJ 

Flalholm    -    1  lighthouse    - 

1821,  1  bhilling  per 
vessel  within  the 
Bristol     Channel. 

1  penny      - 

2  pence    -     . 

Other  coasters,    I 

[ 

2,457 

6    n 

2,401     4  lOj 

1,620  10    7J 

iialfpenny  per  ton 

\ 

1831,  1  shilling  per 

3  farthings    -    - 

3  halfpence  --' 

vessel,    1  farthing 
per  ton 
2  shillings  per  vessel 

Liiard    -    -    8  light-houses  - 

1  halfpenny 

1  penny     . 

.3,347 

10    2+ 
19  llj 

3,617  IS    8 

3,541  17    2 

Needles  and    3  light-houses   - 

llurst 
Oners     -    -     1  floating  light  - 

1  shilling 

1  halfpenny  -    - 

1  penny 

3,079 

3,305  17    6i 

3,157     1     0 

1  shilling  per  vessel 

1  halfpenny 

1  penny     • 

1  halfpenny  -    - 

2,992 

'U 

3,202  16    9  J 

3,040    6    41 
3,496  12    9  J 

Haisbro'      -    2  light-houses  & 

1  farthing  per  ton  - 

1  farthing    -     - 

3,521 

3,651     5    61 

1  floating  light 

Goodwin    -    1  floating  light  - 

1  shilling  per  vessel ; 
colliers,  1  farthing 

1  halfpenny 

1  peimy     - 

3,490 

1    6i 

3,729    9    4 

3,577  15    7 

Sunk    -      .    1  floating  light  - 

per  ton 
1  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  halfpenny  -    - 

I  penny       -     • 
1  nalftjenny 
I  halfpenny   -  - 
3  halfpence 

4,8,^6 

8    3 

5,043     2    5,5 

4,724     2    9, 
3,6611  12    71 

Flambro'    -    1  light-house     - 

1  farthing  per  ton   - 

I  farthing    - 

3,7(9 

6    74 

3,875     3    3 

South  Stack    1  light-house    - 

1  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  farthing     -    - 

'^500 

12    61 

2,654  14    61 

2,865  17    7| 

649  13    0 

2,fi»l  12    8, 

Fern   -       -    2  light-houses    - 

3  farthings  per  ton  - 

3  farthings 

2,7"3 

5    4| 

2,65'2   16     2 

Buraham  -    1  light-house 

at   Bridgewater,    3 

at  Bridgewater, 
5  shillings  per 

at  Bridgewater, 

627 

6    0 

678  15    0 

until  1832,  then 

shillings  per  vessel 

10  shillings  per 

2  light-houses 

at  Bristol,  6  pence 

per  vessel 
to  and  from  Ireland, 
1  shilling  per  vessel 

vessel 
at  Bristol,  under 
100  tons,  3  shil- 
lings per  vessel: 
100  and  under 
250  tons,  5  shil- 
lings per  vessel; 
250    tons    and 

vessel 

at  Bristol,  dou- 
ble the  amount 
chargeable    on 
British  vessels. 

upwards,  7  shil- 

lings    and      6 

pence  per  ves- 
sel. 
1  farthing     -    - 

Lowestoft  -    3  light-houses  & 

1  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  fitrthing    -     - 

3,595  18    4i 

3,714  19    8| 

3,561     7    Oi; 

I  floating  light  - 

Air    -         -    1  light-house  & 

2  pence  per  ton  -    - 

4  pence    -    -    - 

8  pence 

784 

12    6 

715  15    84 

864  19     1 

buovs  in  the 
Dee 
Lundy   .    -    I  light-house    - 

(On  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Chester.) 

1  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  farthing     -    - 

1  halfpenny   -    - 
1  halfpenny 

1,589 

15    U 

1,634  10    6i 
4,194  18    9i 

1,786    2    0} 

Spvim   -      -     I  floating  light  - 

1  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  farthing     -    - 

4,047 

8    21 

4,197     6    4* 

Bidefbrd  Bar  2  Ught-houses   - 

1  shilling  per  voyage 
on  limestone  vessels 

3  halfpence  •    - 

3  pence 

356 

5    0| 

385    3    5| 

414  IG    0^ 

Bardsey  -  -    1  light-house    • 

I  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  farthing  - 

1  farthing     -    - 

1,494 

8  lOi 
8    3J 

1,.597  14    9 

1,567    2    6i 
583    4    7| 

Ubk     -        -    1  light-house     - 

I  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  farthing     -    - 

1  farthing  - 

604 

559     1     0 

(Payable  at  Newport  on 

yO 

Lynn  Well  -    1  floating  h'ght  - 

1  penny  per  ton  -    -    1  penny        -     - 
1  shilling  per  vessel     1  farthing     -    - 

2  pence      -       - 
1  halfpenny 

1,355 

4  10 

1,279  12    0 

1,455    7    6 

BcachyHead  1  light-house     - 

1,715 

15    7 

1,832  16    3i 

1,"74     2    IJ 

Caldy    .     -    1  light-house     - 

1  pcmiy  per  ton  -    -    1  penny 

2  pence 

719 

19    4 

659    5  10 

fcOO  19    2 

(Vessels    in   the  limestone  trade  pay  either  \s.    per  voyage    or  an    annual 

commutation  of  20ff.   15«.  or   lOjt.    each,  according    to  their   respective 

Nash  -       -    2  fight-houses    -    1  farthing  per  ton   • 

1  halfpenny  -    - 

1  penny     -        - 
1  halfjienny 

. 

551    6    U 
3,489  19  n| 

Halsbro',         1  floating  light  -    1  farthing  per  ton    - 
North-end 

1  farthing     -    - 

-        - 

So\ith  .Sand    1  floating  light  -    1  eighth  of  a  penny 

1  farthing   - 

I  halfpenny  -  - 

. 

. 

1,G76    6    4 

Head                                         1     ner  ton 
,  Forelands  -    3  light-houses*  ,  1  farthing  per  ton 

1  farthing  - 

1 1  halfpenny 

. 

1,4.37    9    3i 

i 

Tot.ils  -    -L. 

75,295 

4    U 

78,945    6  llj 

82,969  18  II 

*.*  All  British  vessels,  and  all  foreign  vessels  privileged  as  British  in  respect  of  charges,  arc  exempted 
from  all  rates  and  duties  payable  to  the  Trinity  Cori)oration  when  navigated  wholly  in  ballast. 

Private  Light -hottses. — Private  individuals  erecting  light-houses  have  generally  obtained  a  lease  of 
the  same  from  the  Crown  for  a  definite  number  of  years,  with  authority  to  charge  certain  fees  on  shin, 
ping.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  of  navigation,  some  of  the.se  light-houses  have  become  very  valuable 
properties.  —  We  extract  from  the  Pari.  Paper,  No.  170.  Sess.  1833,  the  following 


•  These  lights  were,  on  the  expiration  of  the  Crown  lease  of  the  same  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1832,  transferred  to  the  Trinity  House,  that  Corporation  paying  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  Hospital  the  sum  of  8,399/.  Ifo.  for  the  purchase  of  the  buildings,  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
erected,  stores,  &c.    On  this  transfer  being  made,  the  tolls  were  reducetl  fVom  lei.  to  \d.  per  ton. 
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Account  of  the  Gross  and  Nett  Revenue  of  the  private  Light-houses  of  Harwich,  Dungeness,  Winterton- 
ncss  and  Orfordness,  and  Hunstanton  Cliff,  during  tne  Four  Years  ending  with  1831,  stating  how  the 
same  was  divided  ;  — 


Appropriatic 

n  of  the  Nett      1 

Names  of  Light-bouses. 

Gross  Receipts. 

Expense  of 
Collection  and 

Nett  Proceeds. 

Revenue.                    1 

Maintenance. 

Amount  paid 
to  the  Crown. 

Amount  paid 
to  the  Levees. 

L.     J.    d. 

L.       M.      d. 

L.    $.    d. 

L.     ,.    d. 

L.    ,.    d. 

Harwich  light-houses    - 

1S28 

8,345  18    5 

1,717  17    8 

6,628    0    9 

4,037  18     7 

2,590    2    2 

1829 

9,r,(n     I    5 

1,896  17     1 

7,710    7    4 

4,626    4    5 

3,084    2  U 

1S30 

9,591   16     9 

1,703  19    7 

7,887  17    2 

4,732  14    4 

3,155    2  10 

1831 

9.S9S     7     5 

1,830  17    3 

8,067  10    2 

4,S40  10    0 

Zfiil    e    2 

Dungeneis  light-houses  - 

1S28 

9,941     6    8 

2,016  12    8 

7,894  14    0 

2,033    8     1 

5,Sf.l    5  11 

1829 

7,700  16    6 

1,640  14    0 

6,060     2    6 

3,0.30     1     3 

3,030     1     3 

18.J0 

5,171     7    5 

M45     8  11 

3,S25  18    6 

1,912  19    3 

1,912  19    3 

IS.jl 

5,510    0    5 

1,367    4    7 

4,142  15  10 

2,071     7  11 

2,071     7  U 

W'intertonness  and  Orfordnessl 

1828 

14,548    7    3 

2,634    9    7 

11,913  17    8 

5,956  18  10 

5,956  18  10 

18.!9 

9,194    0    9 

2,037    6    3 

7,156  14    6 

3,578    7    3 

3,57S    7    3 

183U 

9,134  19  10 

1,966     7  11 

7,188  11  11 

5,594     6    0 

3,594    5  11 

1831 

9,544  14  10 

2,017  12    8 

7,527     2    2 

3,763  11     1 

3,763  U     1 

Hunstanton  CJifF 

1828 

654    4  11 

155    3    5 

499     1     6 

. 

499    1    6 

1829 

591     3     8 

131   IS    5 

459    5    3 

. 

459    5    3 

1830 

581     9     1 

186  11     2 

394  17  n 

. 

394  17  11 

1831 

602  19     5 

157  19    6 

444   19  11 

- 

444  19  11 

Ka»  wich  Lights,  held  by  General  Kebow,  under  lease  from  the  Crown,  for  22  years  from  the  5th  of 
January,  1827,  paying  to  the  Crown  3.5ths  of  the  nett  duty  collected. 

Dungeness  Lights,  held  under  lease  from  the  Crown,  by  Thomas  William  Coke,  Esq.  for  20  ycirs  from 
Midsummer,  18-9.  Nett  produce  of  the  duties  equally  divided  between  the  Crown  and  the  lessee.  The 
duties  were  reduced  at  the  renewal  of  the  lease  from  Irf.  to  id.  per  ton  ;  and  it  is  provided,  that  at  it< 
termination,  the  lighf-houses  and  buildings  connected  therewith,  and  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
erected,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

Wintertonncss  and  Orfordness  Lights,  held  by  Lord  Braybrooke  under  a  lease  from  the  Crown,  which 
expires  on  the  29th  of  July,  18+9.  Nett  produce  of  the  duties  equally  divided  between  the  Crown  and  hi» 
Lordship.  The  duties  were  reduced,  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  lease  in  1828,  from  Irf.  to  irf.  per  ton.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  light-houses,  grounds,  &c.  become  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

Hunstantim  Cliff  Light,  held  by  S  Lane,  Esq.,  under  a  lease  from  the  Crown,  which  expires  in  1849. 
From  the  16th  f  October,  1837,  4- loth  parts  of  the  nett  produce  are  to  go  to  the  Crown  ;  and  the  light, 
houses,  &c.  become,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  property  of  the  Crown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dunge- 
ness and  Winterton  lights.     'J'he  duties  are  to  be  reduced  a  half  in  18.37. 

There  are  several  other  private  lights,  such  as  the  Longships,  off  the  Land's  End  ;  the  Mumbles,  near 
Swansea  ;  the  Skerries,  in  St.  George's  Channel  ;  the  Smalls,  in  ditto,  &c. ;  of  the  revenue  of  which  we 
have  seen  no  late  account. 

The  charges  for  the  undermentioned  lights  are  as  follow  :  — 

Foreign  British 


Ships. 

Ships. 

Harwich           .           .             , 

-    Id.  per  ton 

OJrf.  per  ton 

Hunstanton        .            -           - 

ofo.    - 

Longships  (off  Land's  End) 

.    Irf.       — 

Op.     - 

Mumbles  (near  Swansea) 

-   a\d.    - 

0|d.     - 

Skerries  (St.  George's  Chaimel) 

-    ■id.       _ 

Dungeness           -           .           - 

-    U.       — 

Oirf.     - 

Winterton  and  Orford 
Smalls  (St.  George's  Channel) 
Ditto  (ditto)  (coa.sting) 
Spurn  (shore)  mouth  of  Humber 
Tynemouth      -  -  - 

Ditto  (additional) 


Fore:gn 
Ships. 
\d.  per  ton. 
id.  — 
•id.  — 
Id.       — 


British 

Ships. 
(Md.  per  too. 

OAd.     — 
OJd.     — 


3«.  per  res.    1*.  per  re*. 
-    0^.'  per  ton.    Id.  per  ton. 


The  nett  revenue  of  the  Smalls  light-house  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  182?, 
to  6.74fi/.  Ms.  a  year.  The  lease  had  then  54  years  to  run ;  and  the  Trinity  Corporation  having  proposed 
to  purchase  the  reversion,  the  lessees  demanded  for  it  1+8,430/.  This  fact  affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  extreme  inexpediency  of  the  practice  of  leasing  light-houses  to  private  parties.  Wherever  they 
are  necessary,  they  ought  to  be  raised  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  fees  kept  as  low  as  possible.  There 
cannot,  in  fact,  be  any  greater  improvidence  or  abu.sc,  than  to  make  over  to  a  private  individual  or  asso. 
ciation  a  power  to  levy,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  a  certain  amount  of  toll  on  the  ships  passing  particular 
lights.  The  renewals  mentioned  above  are,  we  hope,  the  last  transactions  of  the  sort  that  will  ever  be 
attempted. 

IrUk  Lif;hts.  —  It  appears  firom  the  Parliamtntary  Paptr, 
No.  170.  Sess.  1833,  p.  50.,  that  the  gross  sum  collected  for  light 
duties  in  Ireland,  during  1831,  amounted  to  43,970/.  18^.  2^ 
The  rates  of  charge  are  as  follow  :  — 

Foreign  vessels,  ^.  per  ton  for  each  light  passed ;  eicept 
harbour  lights,  which  are  only  chargeable  to  vessels  entering 
the  i>orts  within  which  they  are  situated. 

British  and  Irish,  \d.  per  ton  ( Id.  if  in  ballast)  for  each  light, 
except  as  above.  ^ 

with  a  duty  of  2*.  on  every  entry,  cocket,  or  warrant,  when 
from  foreign  ports,  but  not  otherwise. 


Scotch  or  Norihem  lighU,  are  tinder  the  management  of  a  set 
of  parliamentai;  cnrnmls-siopers.  —The  charges  are,— 


Vessels  sailing  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, within  a  line  drawn  from 
Dunottar  Castle  on  the  north  to 
St.  .'\bb's  Head  on  the  south 

Without  the  above  limits 

Isleof  Man  light 


Foreign 
Ships. 


British 
Ships. 


5d.  per  ton.  2.Jd.  per  ton. 
4d.  per  ton.  *iit.  per  ton. 
OjJ.    _  Oid.    _ 


Compensation  to  Private  Parties.  —  The  authority  acquired  by  certain  individuals  and  public  bodies, 
under  letters  patent,  acts  of  parliament,  and  otherwise,  of  levying  certain  duties  on  account  of  lights,  bea- 
cons, pilotage,  harbour  dues,  &a  entitles  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  demand  higher  fees  from  foreign  than 
from  British  shipping.  When,  therefore,  we  entered  into  reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
government  had  to  compensate  the  parties  in  question  for  the  diminution  that  consequently  took  place  in 
their  charges  on  foreign  ships.  The  total  sum  paid  on  this  account,  in  18  52,  amounted  to  Su,\H'2l.  Of  this 
sum,  l,56ti/.  was  paid  to  the  lessees  of  the  Smalls  light-house  already  alluded  to,  and  2,985/.  to  the  pro- 
prietors  of  the  Spurn  and  Skerries  lights.  The  Trinity  Corporation  have  relinquished  their  claim  to 
compensation.  —  (For  some  account  of  the  Trinity  Corporation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  article; 
and  for  accounts  of  the  charges  on  account  of  Beaconage,  Ballastage,  Pilotage,  &c.  see  these  titles.) 

LIMA,  the  capital  of  Peru,  on  the  west  coa.st  of  South  America,  in  lat.  12°  2'  45"  S., 
Ion.  77°  7'  15"  W.  Population  variously  estimated ;  but  may  probably  amount  to  from 
50,000  to  60,000. 

Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  is  about  6  miles  W.  from  the  latter.  The  harbour  lies 
to  the  north  of  a  projecting  point  of  land,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  small  uninhabited 
island  of  San  Lorenzo.  Previously  to  the  emancipation  of  Peru,  and  the  other  ei-dcvant 
.Spanish  provinces  in  the  New  World,  Lima  was  tlic  grand  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  all 
tlie  west  coa.st  of  South  America  ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Peru 
is  now  carried  on  througli  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  former  is  also  in  the  habit  of  import- 
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ir.g  European  goods  at  second  hand  from  Valparaiso  and  other  ports  in  Chili.  The 
exports  from  Lima  consist  principally  of  copjier  and  tin,  silver,  cordovan  leather,  and 
soap,  vicunna  wool,  quinquina,  &c.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  woollen  and 
cotton  stuffs,  and  hardware,  from  England ;  silks,  brandy,  and  wine,  from  Spain  and 
France ;  stock-fish  from  the  United  States,  indigo  fi'om  Mexico,  Paraguay  herb  from 
Paraguay,  spices,  quicksilver,  &c.  Timber  for  the  construction  of  ships  and  houses  is 
brought  from  Guayaquil.  The  official  value  of  the  different  articles  of  British  produce 
and  manufacture  exported  to  Peru  in  1831,  amounted  to  624,639/.,  besides  21,392Z,  of 
foreign  and  colonial  merchandise.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain 
from  Peru  during  the  same  year  was  42,377/. 

Monies,   Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  those  of  Spain ;  for  which,  see  Cadiz. 

LIME  (Ger.  Kalk;  Fr.  Chaux ;  It.  Calcina,  Calce ;  Sp.  Cal ;  Rus.  /sa>es<),  an  earthy 
substance  of  a  white  colour,  moderately  hard,  but  which  is  easily  reduced  to  powder, 
either  by  sprinkling  it  with  water  or  by  trituration.  It  has  a  hot  burning  taste,  and  in 
some  measure  corrodes  and  destroys  tlie  texture  of  those  animal  bodies  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Specific  gravity,  2*3.  Calcium,  the  metallic  basis  of  lime,  was  discovered  by 
Sir  H.  Davy. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  in  which  lime  does  not  exist.  It  is  found  purest  in  limestone,  marble, 
and  chalk.  None  of  these  substances  is,  however,  strictly  speaking,  lime ;  but  they  are  all  easily  con. 
verted  into  it  by  a  well-known  process  ;  that  is,  by  placing  them  in  kilns  or  furnaces  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  and  keeping  them  for  some  time  in  a  white  heat,  —  a  process  called  the  burning  of  lime. — {Themis 
ton's  Chcyiiislry.) 

The  Use  of  lime,  as  mortar  in  building,  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  is  nearly 
universal.  It  is  also  very  extensively  used  in  this  country,  and  in  an  inferior  degree  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  and  of  North  America,  as  a  manure  to  fertilise  land.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  use  of 
lime  as  a  itianure  is  entirely  a  European  practice;  and  that  its  employment  in  that  way  has  never  been 
£0  much  as  dreamed  of  in  any  part  of  Asia  or  Africa.  Lime  is  of  much  importance  in  the  arts,  as  a  flux 
in  the  smelting  of  metals,  in  the  shape  of  chlorate  in  bleaching,  in  tanning,  &c.  Lime  and  limestones 
may  be  carried  and  landed  coastwise  without  any  customs  document  whatever.  Its  consumption  in  this 
country  is  very  great. 

LIME  (Fr.  Citronier ;  Ger.  Citrone;  Hind.  Neemhoo),  a  species  of  lemon  (Citrus 
medica,  var.  5  C. ),  which  grows  in  abundance  in  most  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  is 
also  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  throughout 
India,  &c.  The  lime  is  smaller  than  the  lemon,  its  rind  is  usually  thinner,  and  its 
colour,  when  the  fruit  arrives  at  a  perfect  state  of  maturity,  is  a  fine  bright  yellow.  It 
is  uncommonly  juicj',  and  its  flavour  is  esteemed  superior  to  that  of  the  lemon ;  it  is, 
besides,  more  acid  than  the  latter,  and  to  a  certain  degree  acrid. 

LINEN  (Ger.  Linnen,  Leinwand;  Du.  Lynxoaat ;  Fr.  Toile;  It.  Tela,  Panno  lino ; 
Sp.  Lienza,  Tela  de  lino;  Rus.  Polotno),  a  species  of  cloth  made  of  thread  of  flax  or 
hemp.  The  linen  manufacture  has  been  prosecuted  in  England  for  a  very  long  period ; 
but  though  its  progress  has  been  considerable,  particularly  of  late  years,  it  has  not  been 
so  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  This  is  partly,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  bolster  up  and  encomage  the  manufacture  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  partly  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture — fabrics  of  cotton 
having  to  a  considerable  extent  supplanted  those  of  linen. 

In  1698,  both  houses  of  parliament  addressed  his  Majesty  (William  III.),  represent- 
ing that  the  progress  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  was  such  as  to  prejudice 
that  of  this  country  ;  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  advantage,  were  the  former  dis- 
couraged, and  the  linen  manufacture  established  in  its  stead.  His  ]\Iajesty  replied, — "  I 
shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the  woollen  manvfactrire  in  Ireland,  and  encourage 
the  linen  manufacture,  and  to  promote  the  trade  of  England  ! "  We  may  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  nothing  can  be  more  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  illiberal  and  erroneous 
notions  that  were  then  entertained  with  respect  to  the  plainest  principles  of  public 
economy,  than  this  address  and  the  answer  to  it.  But  whatever  the  peojjlc  of  Ireland 
might  think  of  their  sovereign  deliberately  avowing  his  determination  to  exert  him.selfto 
crush  a  manufacture  in  which  they  had  begun  to  make  some  progress,  government  had 
no  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  the  legislature  of  that  country  to  second  their  views,  by 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all  woollen  goods  from  Ireland,  except  to  England,  where 
prohibitory  duties  were  already  laid  on  their  importation  !  It  is  but  justice,  liowever, 
to  the  parliament  and  government  of  England,  to  state  that  they  have  never  discovered 
any  backwardness  to  promote  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  ;  which,  from  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.  downwards,  has  been  the  object  of  regulation  and  encouragement.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  regulations  have  been  always  the  most  judicious  that 
might  have  been  devised,  and  whether  Ireland  has  really  gained  any  thing  l)y  the  forced 
extension  of  the  manufacture.  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  M'akefield,  two  of  the  highest 
authorities  as  to  all  matters  connected  with  Ireland,  contend  that  the  spread  of  the  linen 
manufacture  has  not  really  been  advantageous.  And  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently  esta- 
blished, that  though  the  manufacture  might  not  have  been  so  widely  diffused,  it  would 
have  been  in  a  sounder  and  healthier  state  had  it  been  less  interfered  with. 

VuiiiJics.  —  Besides  premiums  and  encouragements  of  various  kinds,  bounties  were 
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granted  on  the  exportation  of  linen  for  a  very  long  period  down  to  1830.  In  1829,  for 
example,  notwitlistanding  it  had  then  been  very  much  reduced,  the  bounty  amounted  to 
about  300,000/.,  or  to  nearly  one  seventh  part  of  the  entire  real  or  declared  value  of  the 
linen  exported  that  j-ear !  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  greater  abuse.  A  bounty  of  this 
sort,  instead  of  promoting  the  manufacture,  rendered  those  engaged  in  it  comparatively 
indifferent  to  improvements ;  and  though  it  had  been  otherwise,  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  policy  of  persisting  for  more  than  a  century  in  supplying  the  foreigner  with  linens 
for  less  than  they  cost  ?  We  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  were  the  various  sums  ex- 
pended in  well-meant  but  useless  attempts  to  force  this  manufacture,  added  together, 
wiih  their  accumulations  at  simple  interest,  they  would  be  found  sufficient  to  yield  an 
annual  revenue,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  entire  value  of  the  linens  we  now  send 
abroad.  And  after  all,  the  business  never  began  to  do  any  real  good,  or  to  take  firm 
root,  till  the  manufacture  ceased  to  be  a  domestic  one,  and  was  carried  on  principally  in 
mills,  and  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  —  a  change  which  the  old  forcing  system  tended  to 
counteract.  The  only  real  and  effectual  legislative  encouragement  the  manufacture  has 
ever  met  with,  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  relin- 
quishing of  the  absurd  attempts  to  force  their  growth  at  home. 

Exports  of  Linen  from  Ireland,  8fc.  —  The  following  Table,  which  we  regret  the  par- 
liamentary accounts  do  not  furnish  the  means  of  continuing  to  the  present  day,  gives 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Linens  exported  from  Ireland,  from  1800  to  1829,  both 

inclusive. 


Amount  of  Bounty  paid  in 

Years. 

To  Great  Britain. 

To  Foreign  Parts. 

Total. 

Ireland,  on  Linen  exported 
to  Foreign  Parts. 

Yard4. 

Yardt. 

Yardi. 

£        s.      d. 

1800 

31,978,039 

2.585,829 

»4,563,868 

1802 

33,246,943 

2,368,911 

35,615,854 

1801 

39,837,101 

3,303,528 

43.140,629 

10,545     2     2 

1806 

3.';,245,280 

3,880,961 

39,126,241 

15,668      4      6 

1808 

41,958,719 

2,033,367 

43,992,086 

6,740    16      0 

1810 

32,584,.545 

4,313,725 

36.898,270 

16,448    19      9 

1812 

33,320,767 

2,524,686 

35,845,453 

11,548      3      4 

1814 

39,539,443 

3,463,783 

43,003,226 

17,231     14    11 

1815 

37,986,359 

5,496,206 

43.482,565 

17,430    17      3 

1816 

42,330,118 

3,399,511 

45,729,629 

12,082      6      4 

1817 

50,288.842 

5,941,733 

56,230,575 

21,524    15      4i 

1818 

44,746,354 

6,178,954 

50,925,308 

28,848      6     2 

1819 

34,957,396 

2,683,855 

37,641,251 

16,177     8     Si 

1820 

40,318,270 

3,294,M8 

43.613,218 

11,928     9    11 

1821 

4.-.,5 19,509 

4,011,630 

49,531,139 

18,218    19     2| 

1822 

43,226,710 

3,374,993 

46,601,703 

17,112     9     2 

1823 

48.066,591 

3,169,006 

51,235,597 

17,765      5    10 

1824 

46,466,950 

3,026,427 

49,493,377 

17,114    13    m 
12,015      9      6J 

1825 

52,559,678 

2,553,587 

55,113,265 

1826       r 

The  eiportalions  to  Great  Bri- 

■)      2,726,297 

-        .        . 

10.249    17      9 

1827         1 

tain  cannot  l>e  ascertained   for 
these  years,  the    cross-channel 
trade  having  been  assimilated 

f       4.284,566 

•       .        . 

12,114      0      8 

1828       ■> 

f      3,214,911 

-       .        - 

9,494      7      5 

1829       1. 

by  law  to  a  coastin;;  traffic. 

3       2,386,223 

- 

6,886      1    U 

Of  these  exports,  more  than  12-13ths  have  been  to  Great  Britain.  The  total  average  export,  during  the 
3  years  ending  with  1825,  was  51,947,413  yards,  of  which  49.0jl,073  came  to  this  country  ;  the  exports  to 
a/l  other  parts  being  only  2,916,340.  Since  1825,  the  trade  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  has  been 
placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  so  that  linens  are  exported  and  imported  without  any  specific 
entry  at  the  Custom-house. 

Scotch  Linen  Manufacture.  — In  1727,  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  established  in  Scot- 
land for  the  superintendence  and  improvement  of  the  linen  manufacture.  It  is  not  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  institution  of  this  Board  could  of  itself  have  been  of  any  material 
service ;  but  considerable  bounties  and  premiums  being  at  the  same  time  given  on  the 
production  and  exportation  of  linen,  the  manufacture  went  on  increasing.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  increase  so  fast  as  cotton  and  some  others,  which  have  not  received  any 
adventitious  .support,  until  machinery  began  to  be  extensively  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture ;  -SO  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  influence  of  the  bounty  has  been  so  great 
a.«  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  been.  The  regulations  as  to  the  manufacture, 
after  having  been  long  objected  to  by  those  concerned,  were  abolished  in  1 822  ;  and  the 
biyutrties  have  now  ceased.     We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Linen  Cloth  manufactured  and  stamped  for  Sale  in  Scot- 
land during  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  1822,  being  the  latest  Period  to  which  it  can  be  made  up. 


Years. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Average 

Price 

per  Yard. 

Years. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Average 
per  Yard. 

1813 
1814 
181.'. 
1816 
1817 

19,799,146* 
2fi,12fi,fi2(lT 
32,O.0fi,Ol.'ij 
26,112,04.'.) 
28,-84,>Jfi7i 

L.        ».    rf. 

977,382     1     7J 
1,2.M,.^74  16  I0| 
l,40.'5,76fi  1.5     2 
l,0'.i6,674     1   11 J 
1.092,689    2     8J 

rf. 
11-8 
115 
10-5 
9-4 
91 

1818 
1819 
IHiO 
1821 
1822 

31,S83,100 

29.334,4281 

26,259,011 

30,473,461 

36,268,530 

L.        :    d. 
1.253,328    8    OJ 
1,157,923    4  11 
1,038,708  18    5i 
1,232,038  15    4| 
1,396,295  19  llj 

d. 
90 
8-4 
9-4 
9-7 
9-2 

This  account  is  not,  however,  of  much  use.  The  stamp  was  only  affixed  to  linen  on  which  a  bounty 
was  paid,  that  is.  on  linen  intended  for  exi>ortation.  Linen  manufactured  for  home  use,  or  intended  for 
private  sale,  was  not  stamjied.  —  (//<•«<// vVA'i  tiurtvy  of  Fuifar,  p.  SOU.) 
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Dundee  is  the  grand  seat  of  the  Scotch  linen  manufacture ;  and  its  progress  there 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  so  extraordinary,  that  the  following  details  in  respect  to 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Tlie  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Dundee  some  time  towards  the 
beginning  of  last  century ;  but,  for  a  lengthened  period,  its  progress  was  comparatively 
slow.  In  1 745,  only  74  tons  of  flax  were  imported,  without  any  hemp ;  the  shipments 
of  linen  cloth  during  the  same  year  being  estimated  at  about  1,000,000  yards,  no  men- 
tion being  made  either  of  sail-cloth  or  bagging.  In  1791,  the  imports  of  flax  amounted 
to  2,444  tons,  and  those  of  hemp  to  299  tons;  the  exports  that  year  being  7,842,000 
yards  linen,  280,000  yards  sail-clotli,  and  65,000  do.  bagging.  From  this  period  tlie 
trade  began  to  extend  itself  gradually,  though  not  rapidly.  Previously  to  the  peace  of 
1815,  no  great  quantity  of  machinery  was  employed  in  spinning;  but  about  this  period, 
in  consequence,  partly  and  principally  of  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and  its  exten- 
sive introduction  into  the  manufacture,  and  partly  of  tlie  greater  regularity  with  which 
supplies  of  the  raw  material  were  obtained  from  the  Northern  powers,  the  trade  began 
rapidly  to  increase.  Its  progress  has,  indeed,  been  quite  astonishing ;  the  imports  of  flax 
having  increased  from  about  3,000  tons  in  1814,  to  15,000  tons  in  1830!  The  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  have  increased  in  a  corresponding  proportion.  During  the  year 
ended  the  31st  of  May,  1831,  there  were  imported  into  Dundee  15,010  tons  of  flax,  and 
3,082  do.  hemp  ;  and  there  were  shipped  off  366,8 17  pieces,  being  about  50,000,000  yards, 
of  linen ;  85,522  pieces,  or  about  3,500,000  yards,  of  sail-cloth ;  and  about  4,000,000 
yards  of  bagging  —  in  all,  about  57,500,000  yards  !  —  (See  an  excellent  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  Dundee  Chronicle,  16th  of  October,  1832.)  In  the  year  ending  the  31st 
of  May,  1833,  the  imports  of  flax  amounted  to  18,777  tons,  besides  3,380  tons  of 
hemp.  The  shipments  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  &c.  have  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio; 
and  were  valued,  in  the  year  now  mentioned,  at  about  1,600,000/.  ! 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  shipments  of  linen  from  this  single  port  are  quite  as 
great  as  those  from  all  Ireland ;  and  while  the  manufacture  has  been  very  slowly  pro- 
gressive in  the  latter,  it  has  increased  at  Dundee  even  more  rapidly  than  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  increased  at  Blanchester.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  any  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  this  wonderful  progress.  Something  must  be  ascribed  to  the  convenient 
situation  of  the  port  for  obtaining  supplies  of  the  raw  material ;  and  more,  perhaps,  to 
the  manufacture  having  been  long  established  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Strathmore, 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Fife,  of  which  Dundee  is  the  emporium. 
But  these  circumstances  do  not  seem  adequate  to  explain  the  superiority  to  which  she 
has  recently  attained  in  this  department ;  and,  however  unphilosophical  it  may  seem,  we 
do  not  really  know  that  we  can  ascribe  it  to  any  thing  else  than  a  concurrence  of  fortu- 
nate accidents.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  so  difficult  to  explain  as  the  superiority  to  which 
certain  towns  frequently  attain  in  particular  departments  of  industry,  witliout  apparently 
possessing  any  peculiar  facilities  for  carrying  them  on.  But  from  whatever  causes  their 
pre-eminence  may  arise  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  very  difficult,  when  once  they  have 
attained  it,  for  others  to  come  into  competition  with  them.  They  have,  on  their  side, 
established  connections,  workmen  of  superior  skill  and  dexterity  in  manipulation,  im- 
proved machinery,  &c.  Recently,  indeed,  the  advantages  in  favour  of  old  establish- 
ments have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  neutralised  by  the  prevalence  of  combinations 
amongst  their  workmen  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  may  speedily  be  devised  for 
obviating  this  formidable  evil. 

Value  of  the  Manufacture.  Number  of  Persons  employed.  —  There  are  no  means  by 
wliich  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  entire  value  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  it  at  1 5,000,(XX)/.  ;  but  there  cannot 
ho  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  is  an  absurd  exaggeration.  In  the  former  edition  of 
this  work  we  expressed  our  conviction  that  it  could  not  be  valued  at  more  than  10,000,000/. ; 
but  further  investigation  has  satisfied  us  that  even  this  estimate  is  very  decidedly  beyond 
the  mark,  and  that  the  entire  produce  of  the  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  does 
not  exceed  7,500,000/.*  Some  very  intelligent  individuals,  largely  engaged  in  the  trade,  do 
not  estimate  it  at  so  much  ;  and  we  feel  fully  confident  that  this  sum,  if  not  much  beyond, 
is  at  all  events  not  within  the  mark.  Now,  if  we  set  aside  a  third  part  of  thi;,  sum  for 
the  value  of  the  raw  material,  and  25  per  cent,  for  profits,  wages  of  sujierintcndence,  wear 
and  tear  of  capital,  coal,  &c.,  we  shall  have  3,125,000/.  to  be  divided  as  wages  among 
those  employed  in  the  manufacture.  And  supposing  each  individual  to  earn,  at  an  aver- 
age, 18/.  a  year,  the  total  number  employed  would  be  about  172,000.  It  may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  that  18/.  is  too  low  an  estimate  for  wages ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  would 
be  the  case,  were  not  Ireland  taken  into  the  average.  But  as  a  great  many  persons  are 
there  employed  in  the  manufacture  at  very  low  wages,  we  believe  that  18/.  is  not  very 
far  from  the  mean  rate.f 

*  Sir  F.  IVL  Ellen  estimated  the  entire  value  of  the  linen  manufactDie  of  Great  Britain,  in  1800,  at 
2,(MK),()0()/.  —  {Trcalisc  on  Insurance,  p.  70) 

t  A  vast  number  of  persons  in  Iri-land  arc  only  partly  employed  in  ffic  mnnufacture ;  but  the  .ibove 
estimate  supposes  that  the  17i.',000  individuals  arc  wholly  employed  in  it. 
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Linen  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  —  The  following  official  statements  show,  in 
detail,  the  state  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  country  in  this  department,  in 
1 830,  with  the  results  for  the  subsequent  years. 


Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Hemp  and  Flax,  dressed  and  undressed,  Hemp  Tow,  Flax  Tow,  and  Linen 
Yarns,  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  Foreign  Parts,  in  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of 
January,  1831 ;  distinguishing  the  Ports  of  Importation,  and  the  Countries  whence  imported,  together 
with  the  Real  and  Official  Values  thereof  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  534.  Sess.  1832,  S/c.) 


[mports  into  Great  Briton  and  Ireland  from  Foreign  Parts,  in 

the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1831. 

iFlai.  and  Tow  orl 

1 

Flax,  and  Tow  or 

1 

Ports  of  Importation. 

Hemp     1 

Codilla  of  Hemp 

^inen      Countries  from  whiah 

Hemp, 

Codilla  of  Hemp 

Linen 

t 

mdressed.  and  Flax,  dressed| 

Vam. 

imported. 

undressed. 

and  Flax,  dressed 

Yam. 

Londoli 

Chichester 
Portsmouth 

Southampton 
Poole       - 
Lxme 

bxeter       -              •       ■ 

Plymouth 

Falmovxth 

1 

or  undressed. 

or  tindressed. 

Cnit. 

Cwl. 

Cmt. 

Great  Bsitai.v. 

Cntl. 

Cn>t. 

Cwt. 

181,319 

112,550 

671 

tussia           .           .        . 
)enmark 

441,219 

695,593 
77 

6,642 

lOO 
5,393 

'  1,607 

282 

Prussia        -             -         - 

jermany 

The  Netherlands 

•"ranee 

'  6,409 
32 

84,891 

326 

113,909 

30,175 

6,402 

6,211 

58 

S,3S7 

21,419 

Italy 

22,132 

291 

5,457 

Malta 

5 

12,369 

2,705 

212 

1,635 

sierra  Leone  and  RlTer 

Gambia 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 

16 
511 

I'enzance 

BridBewater 

Bristol 

Gloucester 

Newport 

Clieiter 

Liverpool 

Laucaster 

Whitehaven 

Berwick 

790 

421 

12,034 

661 

3ast    India    Company's 

territories 
Philippine  Islands 

14,080 
60 

639 

41 

New  South  Wales 

> 

6,246 

5» 

United  Stales  of  America 

595 

665 

471 

123 

Chili 

9 

53,39* 

703 

4,S46 

676 

13,412 

28,714 

24,691 

121 

229 

13,393 

21 

639 
106 

Guernsey    and    Jersey 
(foreign) 

Total       -        - 

448 

80 

484,509 

932,456 

17,313 

Newcastle 

Sunderland 

Stockton        -           -        - 

Hull           -           •           " 

121-587 

Irelaxd. 

- 

11,450 

Russia        -            -           - 

19,880 

7,989 

67,550 

118,198 

11,199 

Prussia           -          -        - 

1,218 

706 

1,816 
f.8 
14 

tjooie 

Grimsby 

Lvnn 

'  1,305 
1,540 

15,662 

2 

jermany 

The  Netherlands 

Italy            ...... 

'  1,151 

2,945' 

Biackney  and  Clay 
Yarmouth 

Scotland. 
Leith 

101 
7,085 

Hajli        - 

Total       -       - 

13 

22.262 

11,640 

~T,i9i 

19,377 

18,632  ■ 

4,083 

Aggregate  of  the  import- 

Borrowstoness 

- 

2,069 

ations   into  the  United 

Graii'^emouth 

1,063 

Kingdom     from     the 

Kirkaldy 

316 

41,119 

1,071 

43,737 

368,962 

92,588 

404 

209 

various  countries 

606,771 

944,096 

19,211 

JL)ui.dee           ... 

Montrose 

Official  value  thereof,  viz. 

L. 

t,. 

L. 

Aberdeen        -          -        - 

7,019 

53,657 

Great  Britain 

411,832 

1,923,428 

104,559 

Banrt" 

Inverness        .          -        - 

Thurso 

"  6,89"l 

738 

654 

Ireland 

Total 

15,926 

18,803 

19,623 

427,758 

1,942,231 

124,18* 

Stornoway 

66 

Official  value  of  exports  - 

11,798 

7,720 

Greenock 

9!6 

200 

Total    otflcial    value   of 

Port  Glasgow 

4,507 

2,378 

hemp  and  flax  left  for 

Glasgow 

8,740 
497 

383 

consumption     in     the 
United   Kingdom,    in 
1830       - 

Campbeltown 

Ireland. 

98 

415,960 

1,934,511 

liiiiii 

Dublin 

3,SI6 

6,259 

' 

Waterford 

3,S5I 

966 

Cork 

4,776 

175 

Limerick 

7S6 

Galway           •           -       • 

CIO 

Londonderry 

502 

Coleraine 

147 

Belfast 

7,303 

4,160 

1,89 

J 

Newry 

451 

60 

Dundalk 

Aggregate  of  the  import- 

20 

20 

ations      from      foreign 

countries  into  the  vari- 

ous poru  of  the  United 

Kingdom 

.506,771 

941,096 

19,21 

1 

Exporu  from  the  U.  IC 

during  the  same  year 
Left  for  home  consump- 

9,587 

3,633 

- 

tion 
Retained  for  home  con- 

497,184 

910,463 

19,21 

1 

sumption  in  1831 

50J,30S 

918,883 

17,3S 

2 

Ditto  in  1832 

708,616 

•JS4,S69 

13,59 

4 

Ditto  in  1853 

537,890 

1,127,736 

1 

Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Linens  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  Great  Britain,  in  theYear 
ended  5th  of  January,  1831. 


Species  of  Linen. 


Ouantity  retained 
for  Home  Con- 

sumption  in 
Great  Britain. 


I-awns» not  French        -         -    squareyardi 
Plain  linens  and  diaper  unenumerated     — 
L^wns,  not  French*  plain  linens  and 
diai»eT,  unenumerated,  and  manu- 
factures of  linen,  entered  at  value 

declared  value 


Species  of  Linen. 


I  Quantity  retained 
for  Home  Con- 
sumption  in 
Great  Britain* 


Damask  and  damask  diaper    -  square  yards 

Drillings,  ticks,  and  twilled  linens        — 


tl.lRT/.  17 


Sail-c'oih 

.Cambrics  and  French  lawn?,  plain       ,-.^^« 
I  ditto         bord.  handkerchiefe  — ,  — , , .,  ^ 

.  U.  SaiU       -  -  -    declared  value!    460/.  16#.  lOJ. 


«13-t 
27,9794 
W,H07| 


LIQUORICE.— LIQUORICE  JUICE. 
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Account  exhibiting  the  Quantity  of  British  and  Irish  Linen  Clo*h  of  all  Sorts,  separately  exported  froin 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during  1830;  specifying  the  Quantities  sent  from  each  to  the  different 
Foreign  Countries  importing  the  same,  with  their  Real  or  Declared  Valuer,  and  the  Bounty  paid  on 
Exportation. 


Countries  to  which  eiporled. 

England.               |           Scotland. 

Ireland.* 

United  Kingdom.              I 

British 
Lines. 

Irish 
Linen. 

British 
Linen. 

Irish 
Linen . 

Total         1                                 1 

Irish 
Linen* 

Exports. 

1    Total  Declared 

British  and 
Irish  Linen. 

Value  of  Exports. 

EUKOM. 

Russia          .... 
Sveden             -           • 
Norway           -           ... 
Denmark             •           • 
Germany               .             .           - 
The  Netherlands 
France          -           -           -       - 
PortuKal,  Azores  and  Madeira   - 
Spain  and  the  Canaries 
Gibraltar          .            - 
Italy           .... 
Malta             -              - 
Ionian  Islands          • 
Turkey           ... 
Isles  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey, 
and  Man 

Asia. 
Africa.        - 
America. 
British  Northern  colonies 
British  \\'est  Indies 
Foreign  West  Indies 
United  SUtes 
Brazil           ... 
Mexico               .           - 
Colombia        .           -           .        - 
Peru           .... 
Chili 
States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

Total 

Number  of  yards  of  linen  upon 
which  bounty  was  paid  in  the 
year  ending  5th  of  Jan.  1831  - 

Amount  of  bounty  paid  thereon  - 

Tardt. 

5,646 

140 

11,023 

2,184 

70,254 

71,218 

102,793 

772,475! 

4,710,059 

1,212,133 

277,904 

80,155 

14,828 

40,550 

234,993 

Yard*. 

160 

78 

618 

200 

102,645 

217,762 

57,229 

15,919 

14,014 

680 

5,112 

11,994 

Yardi. 
806 

6,408 

8,123 
3,378 

234,702 

37,977 
102,049 

3,360 
2,715 

Yardt. 

13,300 
654 

Yardt. 
402 

"  30,687 
1,500 

3,322 

35,911 
950 

135,613 
1,076,038 

l',314,4"09 
79,346 

Yardi.       1               L.      ,.  d. 
6.*52              330    4    3 
,.  140'                 8  15    0 
"«8?5l             »13  15    1 
-Hit               "9    0    0 
78,455            3,928  12    1 
75,214,           4,064    2    3 

1,140,506,       36,003  11  10 

f.9i?.';98        143,444     9  10 

1,371,965         42,181     6    5 

295,323         24,241     6  10 

?7,529i          4,289  19    2 

45,662           2,858    6    0 

253,024        14,663  12    0 

7,606,352 
474,794 
653,419 

571,783 
5,068,741 
2,711,749 
4,160,05V 
3,722,604 
1,527,753 

843,052 

293,247 
85,744 

407,561 

426,411 

20,810 

7,120 

95,365 

815,953 

631,716 

4,463,685 

1,059,816 

1,946,110 

2,230 

467,998 

78,653 

233,100 

399,518 

124,713 

2,430 

1,366,1.-3 
3,295,327 
2,632,825 
10,668,224 
1,221,41? 

510,209 
275,559 

13,854 
239 

43,215 
180,850 
56,349 
28,406 
11,128 

2,031 

57,620 

8,482,046 
621,506 
662,970 

2,215,099 

10,436,909 

6,032,669 

20,634,776 

6,094,312 

3,473,863 

1,366,522 

761,245 

164,397 

973,640 

289,097  17    6 
29,240    S    1 
24,534  11    3 

81,959  11     1 
322,837    9    7 
152,930    8  10 
698,787  18    5 
178,517  11    8 
134,814    2    0 
33,525    5  10 
31,865    0    0 
■  7,970    4     6 
31,893    0    1 

28,129,651 

10,248,907 

20,505,356 

393,692 

2,642,267 

61,919,963 

2,017,775   11  lot 

25,133,749 
£,.     I.  d. 

69,878  1  5^ 

7,849,987 

L.      t.  d- 

23,146  7  lU 

20,392,010 
L.       t.  d. 

53,503  18  8 

315,992 
t.    t.  d. 
952  14  3 

J, 921,870 

L.     :  d. 

5,628  19  2 

54,613,608 

L.         ,.  d. 

153,110  1  5i 

*  No  British  linen  sent  from  Ireland. 

f  The  declared  value  of  the  linens  exported  in  1831  was  2,461,704/. 

Consumption  of  Foreign  Linens. — It  appears  from  the  second  of  the  foregoing  accounts, 
that  the  consumption  of  foreign  linens  in  this  country  is  quite  inconsiderable  ;  the  real  or 
declared  value  of  those  entered  for  home  consumption,  in  1830,  could  hardly  amount 
to  20,000/. 

Regulations  as  to  the  Linen  Manvfacture.  —  Any  person,  native  or  foreigner,  may,  without  paying  any 
thing,  set  up  in  any  place,  privileged  or  not,  corporate  or  not,  any  branch  of  the  linen  manufacture ;  and 
foreigners  practising  the  same  shall,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  &c.,  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  natural  born  subjects.  —  (15  Cha.  2.  c.  15.) 

Persons  affixing  stamps  to  foreign  linens  in  imitation  of  the  stamps  affixed  to  those  of  .Scotland  or 
Ireland,  shall  forfeit  5/.  for  each  offi?nce ;  and  persons  expo.^ing  to  sale  or  packing  up  any  foreign  linens 
as  the  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  forfeit  the  same,  and  51.  for  each  piece  of  linen  so 
exposed  to  sale  or  packed  up.  —  (17  Geo.  2.  c.  SO.) 

Any  person  stealing  to  the  value  of  10/.  any  linen,  woollen,  silk,  or  cotton  gooils,  whilst  exposed  during 
any  stage  of  the  manufacture  in  any  building,  field,  or  other  place,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  liable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  to  be  transported  beyond  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  7  years,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  4  years,  and,  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  pri- 
vately whipped,  as  the  court  shall  think  fit.  —  (7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  29.  (j  14.) 

LIQUORICE  (Ger.  Susslwh  ;  Fr.  Begiisse,  Racine  douce;  It.  Regolizia,  Logorizia, 
Liquirizia  ;  Sp.  Regaliz  Orozuz),  a  perennial  jilant  {Glycirrhiza  glabra),  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  England,  particularly  at  Mitcham  in 
Surrey.  Its  root,  which  is  its  only  valuable  part,  is  long,  slender,  fibrous,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  when  fresh  very  juicy.  The  liquorice  grown  in  England  is  fit  for  use  at 
the  end  of  3  years ;  the  roots,  when  taken  up,  are  either  immediately  sold  to  the  brewers 
druggists,  or  to  common  druggists,  by  whom  they  are  applied  to  different  purposes,  or 
they  are  packed  in  sand,  like  carrots  or  potatoes,  till  wanted. 

LIQUORICE  JUICE  (Succus  Liquoritiae),  popularly  hlach  sugar,  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  roots  just  mentioned.  Very  little  of  this  extract  is  prepared  in  Britain,  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  our  sujijily  being  imported  from  S])ain  and  Sicily.  The  juice 
obtained  by  crushing  the  roots  in  a  mill,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  press,  is  slowly  boiled 
till  it  becomes  of  a  proper  consistency,  when  it  is  formed  into  rolls  of  a  considerable 
thickness,  which  are  usually  covered  with  bay  leaves.  This  is  the  .state  in  which  wc 
import  it.  Most  part  of  it  is  afterwards  redissolvcd,  purified,  and  ca.st  into  small  cylin- 
drical rolls  of  about  the  tliickness  of  a  goose  quill,  when  it  is  called  refined  liouorice.  It 
is  then  of  a  glossy  black  colour,  brittle,  having  a  sweet  mucilaginous  taste.  It  is  used 
in  the  materia  medica,  particularly  in  coughs,  colds,  &c. — (  Thomson's  Chemistry  ;  Thomion's 
Dispensatory.) 
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LISBON. 


The  imports  in  1831  and  1832  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  7,321  cwt.  a  year.  It  is 
loaded  with  the  oppressive  duty  of  3/.  13s.  a  cwt.,  producing  rather  more  than  22,000/.  a 
year  of  revenue. 

LISBON,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tagus, 
the  observatory  of  the  fort  being  in  lat.  38^42'  24"  N.,  Ion.  9°  5' 50"  W.  Population 
about  200,000,  but  formerly  greater. 

Port.  — The  harbour  or  rather  road  of  Lisbon  is  one  of  tne  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  quays  are  at  once 
convenient  and  beautiful.  Fort  St.  Julian  marks  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  built  on  a 
steep  projecting  rock.  There  is  a  light-house  in  the  centre,  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  are  two  large  hanks,  called  the  Morth  arid  South  CacAo/js.  There  are  two  channels  for 
entering  the  river ;  the  north  or  little,  and  the  south  or  great  channel,  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  plan. 
On  the  middle  of  the  South  Cachop,  about  IJ  mile  from  Fort  St.  Julian,  is  the  Kugio  fort  and  light-house, 
the  latter  being  66  feet  in  height.  The  least  depth  of  water  in  the  north  channel  on  the  bar  is  4  fathoms, 
and  in  the  south  6.  The  only  danger  in  entering  the  port  arises  from  the  strength  of  the  tide ;  the  ebb 
running  down  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  an  hour;  and  after  heavy  rains,  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fresh 
water  in  the  river,  the  difficulty  of  entering  is  considerably  augmented.  When,  at  such  periods,  there  ig 
a  strong  wind  from  the  sea,  there  is  a  complete  break  all  over  the  bar ;  vessels  moor  up  and  down  the  river 
with  open  hawse  to  the  southward.  In  some  parts  they  may  come  within  200  yards  of  the  shore,  being 
guided  by  the  depth  of  water,  which,  from  nearly  20  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  shoaU  gradually  to  the  edge: 


References  to  Plan.  — A,  Fort  St.  Julian  and  light-house  B,  Bugio  fort  and  light-house.  C,  Barca- 
rena  look-out  housa  D,  Belem  Castle.  E,  Point  Cassilhas.  F  G,  Bugio  fort  and  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  ia 
one,  mark  the  north  channeL 

Trade,  §•<?. — Lisbon  is  one  of  the  best  situated  commercial  cities  of  Europe.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  excellence  of  the  port,  and  the  command  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Tagus,  her  commerce  is  comparatively  trifling.  The  despotism,  in- 
tolerance, and  imbecility  of  the  government  have  weighed  down  all  the  energies  of  the 
nation.  The  law  and  the  police  being  alike  bad,  there  is  no  adequate  security.  Assassin- 
ation is  very  frequent.  Industry  of  all  sorts  is,  in  consequence,  paralysed ;  and  since 
the  emancipation  of  Brazil,  commerce  lias  rapidly  declined.  Formerly  Lisbon  had 
about  400  ships,  of  from  300  to  600  tons  burden,  employed  in  the  trade  with  South 
America.  But  at  present  there  are  not  above  50  ships  belonging  to  the  port  engaged 
in  foreign  trade;  and,  of  the.se,  the  average  burden  does  not  exceed  150  tons!  The 
produce  of  Portugal  sent  to  foreign  countries,  is  almost  entirely  conveyed  to  its 
destination  in  foreign  ships.  The  trade  between  Lisbon  and  Cork  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  exception  to  this ;  it  being  principally  carried  on  in  Portuguese  vessels,  which  take 
salt  from  St.  Ubes,  and  bring  back  butter  in  return.  .\bout  200  small  crafl  belong  to 
the  city,  which  are  exclusively  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 

There  are  neither  price  currents,  shipping  lists,  nor  official  returns  of  any  kind, 
published  in  Lisbon.  The  principal  exports  are  lemons  and  oranges  —  which,  however, 
are  very  inferior  to  those  of  Spain  ;  wine,  particularly  Lisbon  and  Calcavella ;  wool,  oil, 
tanned  hides,  woollen  caps,  vinegar,  salt,  cork,  Sec.  Besides  colonial  produce,  the  prin- 
cipal imports  consist  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  goods ;  hardware,  earthenware,  dried 
fish,  butter,  corn,  cheese,  timber  and  deals,  hemp,  &c.  The  declared  or  real  value  of 
all  articles  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Portugal  in  1831  amounted  to  9~.'>,99lL,ot 
Uhich  cotton  stufTs  and  yarn  made  nearly  a  half;  but  of  tJiese  exports  a  large  proportion 
went  to  Oporto. 


LITERARY  PROPERTY.  —  LITHARGE. 
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Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  rees,  1,000  of  which  =  1  milree.  In  the  notation  of  accounts  the  niilreeg 
are  separated  from  the  rees  by  a  crossed  cypher  (0),  and  the  milrees  from  the  millions  by  a  colon :  thus, 
Rs.  2:700  0  yW)  =  2,700  milrees  an»A  500  rees. 

The  crusado  of  exchange,  or  olc-  crusado,  =  400  rees  ;  the  new  crusado  =  480  rees;  the  testoon  =  100 
rees ;  and  the  vinten  or  vintem  =  20  rees. 

The  gold  piece  of  6,400  rees  =  35x.  llrf.  sterling  ;  the  gold  crusado  =  'is.  Sd. ;  and  the  milree,  valued  in 
gold,  =  ()7|rf.  sterling.  It  appears,  however,  from  assays  made  at  the  London  mint,  in  1812,  on  modern 
silver  crusados,  that  the  average  value  of  the  milree  in  «7i'f)-may  be  estimated  at  60rf.  or  5*.  sterling. 

H'eighls  and  Measures.  —  I'he  commercial  weights  are,  8  ounces  =  1  marc ;  2  marcs  =  1  pound  or 
arratel;  '22  pounds  -  1  arroba ;  4  arrobas  =  1  quintal ;  100  lbs.  or  arratels  of  Portugal  =  10119  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois =  45893  kilog.  =  94-761  lbs.  of  Hamburgh  =  92-918  lbs.  of  Amsterdam. 

The  principal  measure  for  corn,  salt,  &c.  is  the  moyo,  divided  into  15  fanegas,  30  alqui^res,  240  quartos, 
480  selemis,  &c.     The  moyo  =  2303  Winchester  bushels. 

The  principal  liquid  measure  is  the  almude,  divided  into  2  potes,  12  canadas,  or  48  quartellos ;  18  al. 
mudes  =  1  baril ;  26  almudes  =  1  pipe;  52  almudes  =  1  tonelada.  The  almude  -  4-37  English  wine  gal- 
lons; and  the  tonelada  =  227|  ditto. 

A  pipe  of  Lisbon  is  estimated  by  the  Custom-house  (British)  at  140  gallons  ;  and  this  pipe  is  supposed  to 
be  31  almudes.     A  pipe  of  port  is  168  gallons,  divided  into  21  almudes  of  Oporto. 

Of  measures  of  length,  2  Ves  =  3  palmos  =  1  covado,  or  cubit ;  1§  covados  =  1  vara ;  2  varas  —  1  bran^a. 
The  pe  or  foot  =  12-944  English  inches;  100  feet  of  Portugal  ;;  1078  English  feet;  the  vara  =  43-2 
English  inches. 

For  freight  a  last  is  reckoned  at  4  pipes  of  oil  or  wine,  4  chests  of  sugar,  4,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  3,600  lbs. 
of  shumac 

But  from  one  place  in  Portugal  to  another,  a  tonelada  is  reckoned  at  52  almudes  of  liquids,  or  54  almudes 
of  dry  goods. 

Coffee  is  sold  per  arroba ;  cotton,  indigo,  and  pepper,  per  lb. ;  oil,  per  almude ;  wine,  per  pipe;  corn,  per 
alqui^re ;  salt,  per  moyo. 

Grain,  seed,  tish,  wool,  and  timber,  are  sold  on  board. 

Weights  and  long  measures  are  the  same  throughout  Portugal ;  but  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  in 
the  measures  of  capacity.  The  almude  andalqui^re,  at  the  principal  places,  arc  in  English  measures  aa 
follows :  — 


Lisbon  -  Almude  =  537  gall.  Eng.  wine  meas. 

—  -  Alqui^re  =  307   —    Winch,  meas. 
Oporto  -  Almude   =  6|      —    wine  meas. 

—  -  Alquit're  =  3J      —    Winch,  meas. 
Faro  -  Almude    =4^      —    wine  meas. 


Faro  .    Alquii^re  =  3f    gall.  Winch,  meas. 

Figuiera    -     Almude    =  5|     —    wine  meae. 

-     Alquit're  =  3^     —     Winch,  meas. 
Vianna      .     Almude    =65     —    wine  meas. 
—  -    Alquiere  =  3|     —    Winch,  meas. 

{Kelly's  Cambist,  vol.  i.  art.  Lisbon.) 


Bank  qf  Lisbon.  —  This  establishment  was  founded  in  1822.  Its  capital  consisted,  in  1833,  of  about 
691,100/.  sterling,  divided  into  6,911  shares  of  about  I(i0/.  each.  The  shareholders  are  not  liable  beyond 
the  amount  of  their  shares.  The  bank  discounts  bills  not  having  more  than  3  months  to  run,  at  5  per 
cent.  Its  dividends,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  were  about  6  per  cent.  It  enjoys  the 
singular  but  valuable  privilege  of  having  its  claims  on  all  estates  paid  oft"  in  full,  provided  the  estate 
amounts  to  so  much  ;  other  creditors  being  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  division  of  the  residue, 
if  there  be  any. 

Vuiies These  are  moderate.    British  goods  paij  a  duty  of 

15  per  cent,  on  a  valuation  fixed  in  1782 ;  but  tms  on  some 
artirles  is  a  good  deal  more,  and  on  others  less.  The  import- 
ation of  tobacco,  snufi',  and  soap  is  prohibited,  except  for  the 
use  of  the  contractors  to  whom  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
theste  articles  is  assigned.  All  exported  articles  pay  a  duty 
{(onttilailo)  of  4  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  duties  collected  at 
the  different  Custom-houses  in  Lisbon,  —  for  of  these  there  are 
no  fewer  than  /men,  —  amounted,  in  1831,  to  about  215,000/. 


Arrirals. 

1829.        1        1830. 

1831. 

British 

Portugueie 

Foreign 

SWpi.    Tom.    Is/lip*. 
322     34,203     294 
320  1       -          242 
560  1        -          692 

Ton*. 
30,334 

ShifiM. 
230 
131 
308 

Tom. 
24,749 

There  is  no  return  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Portuguese  and 
foreign  .ships. 

Purt  Regulations.  —All  vessels  entering  the  Tagus  are  ob- 
liged to  come  to  anchor  off  Belem  Castle,  where  there  is  an 
omce  at  which  they  must  be  entered,  their  cargoes  declared, 
fror'i  whence  they  come,  and  whether  the  caryo  be  intended 
to  he  landed  in  Lisbon  or  not ;  if  not,  the  master  applies  for 
"franquia,"  that  is,  for  leave  to  remain  8  days  in  the  port  for 
the  purpose  of  dispof^ing  of  the  cargo  or  of  departing  with  it. 
Two  Custom-house  ofiBcers  are  then  sent  on  board,  and  if  the 
cargo  U  to  t)e  discharged  at  Lisbon,  the  vessel  proceeds  to  the 
Custom-house,  when  the  master  makes  entry,  delivering  the 
manifest  and  bills  of  lading  attached  to  tne  certificate  of 
the  I'ortuguese  consul,  at  tlie  port  of  lading,  in  order  to  iden- 
tify the  cargo.  The  officers  put  on  board  at  Belem  nre  then 
relieved  by  2  others,  who  remeiin  until  the  vessel  be  discharged 
and  visited  by  the  Custom-house  searcher.  The  port  dues 
have  to  be  paid  in  dilferent  othces ;  but  the  vessel  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  other  charges. 

All  goods  sent  on  board  for  exportation  murt  be  accom- 
panied by  a  permit  from  the  Custom-house.  \\'hen  the  clear- 
ances are  obtained,  the  papers  are  presented  by  the  master,  or 
the  ship's  agent,  to  the  authorities  at  Belem,  who  deliver  the 
l%nal  the  vessel  is  to  hoisl  when  going  to  sea. 


There  is  no  regular  warehousing  and  bonding  system  at 
Lisbon.  All  imported  dry  goods  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Custom-house  stores  2  years,  and  liquids  fi  months,  without 
being  charged  warehouse  rent,  provided  they  are  intended  for 
consumption,  and  pay  the  dutie>  accordingly.  But  if,  after 
that  period,  they  are  taken  out  to  be  exported,  they  are  charged 
2  per  cent.  duty. 

Port  Charge*  —  on  a  foreign  ship  of  300  tons  entering  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  with  a  general  or  mixed  cargo^  and  clearing 
out  with  the  same  :  — 

Aeef. 
Royal  passport        -  -  -     7,200 

Petty  expenses  on  entering  at  the!     -qq 

Custom-house,  about        -  j" 

Anchorage  -  -        600 

Ballast  clearance  -         -        -        400 

Tonnage,  100  rees  per  ton  30,000 

Lights,  50  rees  per  ton        -  ■   15,000 

Contribution  to  Board  of  Trade  -    1,500 
Petty  charges  -  -         720 

Bill  of  health        .  •  -240 

il.  56,260  =  11/.  6*.  0(/.sterl. 

VesAels  coming  with  a  cargo,  or  in  ballast,  and  depaning  in 
ballast,  pay  200  rees  per  ton  lights,  or  4  times  as  much  as  if 
they  sailed  with  cargoes.  Vessels  coming  with  a  cargo,  and 
sailing  with  the  same  cargo,  jwy  no  tonnage  iKity. 

CommUnon.—  The  ordinary  rates  of  commission  are,  on  the 
sale  of  goods,  2^  per  cent. ;  del  cra/er*,  2i  per  cent. ;  on  the 
value  of  goods  landed  from  a  vessel  putting  in  to  eflect  repairs, 
I  per  cent. ;  on  ships'  disbursements,  5  per  cent. 

Inturancea  are  effected  to  a  trifling  amount.  There  is  1  na- 
tional company  for  effecting  insurances;  but  it  enjoys  little 
credit. 

Tore*  are  not  regulated  by  any  certain  rule.  Those  allowed 
are  generally  those  invoiced  or  marked  on  the  package.  —  (See 
Annuaire  du  Commerce  Maritime^  p.  2110.;  KetiyU  Cambttt ;  Con- 
sul's Amwert  to  Circular  Queries,  ^c.) 


LITERARY  PROPERTY.     See  Books. 

LITHARGE  (Ger.  Glotte,  GVdtte ;  Dii.  Gelit;  Fr.  Litharge;  It.  Litargirin ;  Sp. 
Almartaga,  Litarjirio ;  Rus.  Glet ;  Lat.  Lithargyrium),  an  oxide  of  lead  in  an  imperfect 
state  of  vitrification.  Most  of  the  lead  met  with  in  commerce  contains  silver,  from  a 
few  grains  to  20  ounces  or  more  in  the  fodder :  when  the  quantity  is  sufficient  ^o  f-.«f 
the  expense  of  separation,  it  is  refined ;  that  is,  the  metal  is  exposed  to  a  high  'le;!?, 
pa.ssing  at  the  same  time  a  current  of  air  over  the  surface :  the  lead  is  thus  oxidised  and 
converted  into  litharge,  while  the  silver,  remaining  unchanged,  is  collected  at  the  end  of 
the  process.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry,  Sfc. )  Litharge  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  the 
arts,  by  potters,  glass  makers,  painters,  &c. 
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LOADSTONE  (Ger.  Magnet;  Du.  Mngneet ;  Fr.  Almant ;  It.  Calamitu ;  Sp.  Lnan ; 
Rus.  May  nit ;  Lat.  Magnes).  M.  Haiiy  observes,  that  the  ores  in  which  the  iron  contains 
the  least  oxygen  without  being  engaged  in  other  combinations,  form  natural  magnets ; 
and  he  calls  the  loachtones  of  commerce,  which  are  found  in  considerable  masses  in 
Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  Italy,  China,  Siam,  the  Pliilippine  Isles,  Corsica, 
and  Ethiopia,  oxidulated  iron.  The  loadstone  is  characterised  by  the  following  pro- 
perties: —  A  very  strong  action  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Specific  gravity  4  •2457.  Not 
ductile.  Of  a  dark  grey  colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  —  Primitive  form,  the  regular 
octahedron.  Insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  This  singular  substance  was  known  to  the 
ancients  j  and  they  had  remarked  its  peculiar  property  of  attracting  iron  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  property  which  it  also  has,  of 
turning  to  the  pole  when  suspended,  and  left  at  liberty  to  move  freely.  Upon  this 
remarkable  circumstance  the  mariner's  compass  depends,  —  an  instrument  which  gives 
us  such  infinite  advantages  over  the  ancients.  It  is  this  which  enables  the  mariner  to 
conduct  his  vessel  through  vast  oceans  out  of  tlie  sight  of  land,  in  any  given  direction ; 
and  this  directive  property  also  guides  the  miner  in  subterranean  excavations,  and  the 
traveller  through  deserts  otlierwise  impassable.  The  natural  loadstone  has  also  the 
quality  of  communicating  its  properties  to  iron  and  steel ;  and  when  pieces  of  steel 
properly  prepared  are  touched,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  loadstone,  they  are  denominated 
artificial  magnets.  — (See  Compass.) 

LOBSTER  (Fr.  Ecrevisse ,-  Lat.  Cancer'),  a  fish  of  the  crab  species,  of  which  vast 
quantities  are  consumed  in  London. 

The  minimum  size  of  lobsters  oflFered  for  sale  is  fixed  by  10  &  11  Will.  3.  c.  2-1.,  at  eig/it  inches  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  middle  fin  of  the  tail.  No  lobsters  are  to  be  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
between  the  1st  of  June  and  the  1st  of  September,  under  a  penalty  of  5/.  TheScilly  Islands  and  the  Land's 
End  abound  in  lobsters,  as  well  as  several  places  on  the  Scotch  shores,  particularly  about  Montrose. 
But  the  principal  lobster  fishery  is  on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  whence  it  is  believed  upwards  of  1,200,000 
lobsters  are  annually  imported  into  London.  Those  of  Heligoland  are,  however,  esteemed  the  best ;  they 
arc  of  a  deeper  black  colour,  and  their  flesh  is  firmer  than  those  brought  from  Norway.  Foreign  caught 
turbots  and  lobsters  may  be  imported  either  in  British  or  foreign  vessels  free  of  duty. 

LOCK,  LOCKS  (Ger.  SchlUsser ;  Du.  Slotenj  Fr.  Serrures ;  It.  Serrature ;  Sp. 
Cerraduras,  Cerrajos ;  Rus.  Samki),  a  well  known  instrument,  of  which  there  are 
infinite  varieties.  A  great  deal  of  art  and  delicacy  is  sometimes  displayed  in  contriving 
and  varying  the  wards,  springs,  bolts,  &c.,  and  adjusting  them  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  be  used,  and  to  the  occasions  of  using  them.  From  the  various  structure 
of  locks,  accommodated  to  their  different  intentions,  they  acquire  various  names,  as 
stock  locks,  spring  locks,  padlocks,  &c.  Wolverhampton  was,  at  a  very  early  period, 
famous  for  the  superior  skill  and  ingenuity  of  its  locksmiths ;  but  the  best  locks 
are  now  made  in  London  and  Birmingham.  Tlie  grand  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in 
makino'  a  lock  is  to  construct  it  so  that  it  may  not  be  opened  by  any  key  except  its  own, 
nor  admit  of  being  picked ;  it  should  also  be  possessed  of  suflScient  strength  and  dura- 
bility, and  not  be  too  complex.  Many  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  proposed  for 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  security,  —  several  of  which  are  possessed  of  considerable 
merit.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  none  that  combines  all  tlie  principal  requisites 
of  a  lock  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  "  Chubb's  Detector  Lock,"  so  called  from  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Chubb,  of  Portsea.  Common  door-locks  are  now  usually  inserted  in  the  wood, 
instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  screwed  to  it ;  and  when  so  placed  are  called  mortise  locks. 
LOGWOOD  (Fr.  Bois  de  Campcche;  Ger.  Kampescholz ;  Du.  Campecheout ;  Sp. 
Palo  de  Campeche),  the  wood  of  a  tree  (Htcmatoxylon  Campechianuin  Lin.),  a  native  of 
America,  and  which  attains  the  greatest  perfection  at  Campeachy,  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  thrives  best  in  a  wet  soil,  with  a  large  proportion  of  clay-  The  logwood  tree  is  like 
the  whitethorn,  but  a  great  deal  larger.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  ot  a 
deep  red  colour  internally,  which  it  gives  out  both  to  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  an  article 
of  great  commercial  importance,  being  extensively  used  an  a  dye  wood.  It  is  imported 
in  lows,  that  are  afterwards  chipped.  — (The  logwood  tree,  and  the  adventures  of  those 
that  were  formerly  engaged  in  cutting  it,  are  described  by  Dampier;  see  his  Voyages, 
vol.  ii.   parts,  p.  56.   ed.  1729.) 

The  entries  for  home  consumption,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  ainounted  to 
10,97.3  tons  a  vear.  The  duty  of  4x.  &ti.  a  ton  on  foreign  logwood,  and  of  Zs.  on  that  from  a  ""tisli 
plantation  produced,  during  the  same  3  years,  an  annual  revenue  of  2,210/.  Of  14,853  tons  of  logwood 
iniDortetl  in  1&31,  8,fii!fi  were  from  the  British  West  Indies,  4,88J  from  Mexico,  and  the  remamder  pnn?'- 
pal'ly  from  Harti  and  Cubx  Its  price  in  the  London  market  in  December,  1S.'}3,  was  ;  —Jamaica,  bl.  lot. 
per  ton ;  Honduras,  5/.  10s.  to  5/.  \hs. ;  SL  Domingo,  (!/.  to  61.  6s. ;  Campeachy,  7/.  I5s.  to  81.  Ss. 

We  borrow  from  the  learned  and  able  work  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  following  curious 
details  with  respect  to  the  use  of  logwood  in  this  country  :  —  "  Logwood  seems  to  have 
been  first  brought  to  England  soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  but  the 
various  and  beautiful  colours  dyed  from  it  proved  so  fugaciou.s,  that  a  general  oui-rv 
against  its  use  was  soon  raised  ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  the  S.^d  year  of 
her  reign,  which  prohibited  its  use  as  a  dye  under  severe  penalties,   and  not  only  au- 
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thoriscd  but  directed  the  burning  of  it,  in  ■n-hatever  hands  it  might  be  found  witiiin  the 
lealm;  and  though  this  wood  was  afterwards  sometimes  clandestinely  used  (under  the 
feigned  name  of  black  wood),  it  continued  subject  to  this  prohibition  for  nearly  100 
years,  or  until  the  passing  of  the  act  13  &  14  Chas.  2.  ;  the  preamble  of  which  de- 
clares, that  tlie  ingenious  industry  of  modern  times  hath  taught  the  dyers  of  England 
the  art  of  fixing  colours  made  of  logwood,  alias  blackwood,  so  as  that,  by  experience, 
they  are  found  as  lasting  as  the  colours  made  with  any  other  sort  of  dyeing  wood  u-haiever  ; 
end  on  this  ground  it  repeals  so  much  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  as  related  to  logwood, 
and  gives  permission  to  import  and  use  it  for  dyeing.  Probably  the  solicitude  of  the 
dyers  to  obtain  this  permission,  induced  them  to  pretend  that  their  industry  had  done 
much  more  than  it  really  had,  in  fixing  the  colours  of  logwood  ;  most  of  which,  even  at 
this  time,  are  notoriously  deficient  in  regard  to  their  durability." — {On  Permanent 
Colours,  vol.  ii.   p.  340.) 

LOUIS  D'Oli,  a  French  gold  coin,  first  struck  in  1640.  It  was  subsequently  made 
by  the  French  mint  regulations  equal  to  24  livres,  or  \l.  sterling.  This,  however,  was 
under-rating  it  in  respect  of  silver  ;  and  hence,  as  every  one  preferred  paying  his  debts 
in  the  over-valued  coin,  silver  became  the  principal  currency  of  France,  the  gold  coins 
being  either  sent  to  the  melting-pot  or  exported.  In  Britain,  the  process  was  reversed. 
Gold  having  been,  for  a  lengthened  period,  over-valued  by  our  mint  in  respect  to  silver, 
it  became  the  principal  currency  of  the  country.  — (See  ante,  p.  315.) 
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MACAO,  a  sea-port  and  settlement  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river  in  China,  in  lat.  22°  12' 45"  N.,  Ion.  113° 
35'  E.  The  situation  of  INIacao  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Cadiz.  It  is  built  near  the 
extremity  of  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  island  of  Macao,  to 
which  it  is  joined  by  a  long  narrow  neck.  Across  this  isthmus,  which  is  not  more  than 
100  yards  wide,  a  wall  is  erected,  with  a  gate  and  guard-house  in  the  middle  for  the 
Chinese  soldiers.  The  greatest  length  of  the  j>eninsula  belonging  to  the  Portuguese, 
from  N.E.  to  S.  W.,  is  under  3  miles,  and  its  breadth  under  ^  mile.  Tlie  bitjadest  part,  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  is  flat,  and  of  a  light  sandy  soil ;  but  is  well  cultivated,  principally 
by  Chinese,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  Asiatic  and  European  culinary  vegetables.  Pro- 
visions are  obtained  from  the  Chinese  part  of  the  island  or  from  the  main  land  ;  and  when- 
ever the  Portuguese  do  any  thing  to  offend  the  Chinese  authorities,  the  provisions  are 
cut  off  till  they  are  obliged  quietly  to  submit-  They  are  seldom  allowed  to  pass  beyond 
the  narrow  precincts  of  the  territory  assigned  to  them.  The  population  of  the  peninsula 
may  amount  to  from  12,000  to  13,000,  of  whom  considerably  more  than  half  are  Chinese. 
The  functionaries  beloriging  to  the  East  India  Company's  factory  at  Canton  resided  here 
during  the  whole  of  the  dead  season. 

The  Portuguese  obtained  possession  of  Macao  in  1586.  It  was  for  a  considerable 
period  the  seat  of  a  great  trade,  carried  on  not  only  with  China,  but  with  Japan,  Siam, 
Cochin-China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c.  ;  but  for  these  many  years  past  it  has  been  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  though  it  is  probable,  that  if  it  belonged  to  a  more  enter- 
prising and  active  people,  it  might  still  recover  most  of  its  former  prosperity.  'J'he  public 
■administration  is  vested  in  a  senate  composed  of  the  bishop,  the  judge,  and  a  few  of  the 
principal  inhabitants ;  but  all  real  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  mandarin 
resident  in  the  town. 

The  Harbour  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  between  it  and  Priest's  Island ;  but  the  water  in  it  not 
teing  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  large  ships,  thty  generally  anchor  in  the  roads  on  the  other  side  of  the 
peninsula,  from  5  to  10  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  town.  All  vessels  comfng  into  the  roads  send  their  boats  to 
the  Portuguese  Custom-house  on  the  .-outh  tide  of  the  town. 

When  a  ship  arrives  among  the  islands,  she  is  generally  boarded  by  a  pilot,  who  carries  her  into 
Macao  roads.  As  soon  as  she  is  anchored,  the  pilot  proceeds  to  Macao  to  inform  the  mandarin  of  the 
nation  she  belongs  to.  If  there  be  any  women  on  board,  application  must  be  made  to  the  bishop  and 
senate,  for  leave  to  send  them  on  shore,  as  they  will  not  lie  permitted  to  |)rocccti  to  Whampoa  in  the  ship. 
As  soon  as  the  mandarin  has  made  the  ncctssar)  enquiries,  he  orders  off  a  river  ^>ilot,  who  brings  with 
him  a  chop  or  licence  to  pass  the  Bocca  'ligris,  or  mouth  of  the -Canton  river,  and  carries  the  ship  to 
Whampoa. 

Trade  of  Macao.  — The  Chinese  regulations  do  not  permit  any  vessels,  cxropt  such  as  belong  to  Portu- 
guese or  Spaniards,  of  which  there  are  very  few,  to  trade  at  Macao.  But  the  J'ortnguese  inhabitants  U ni 
their  names,  for  a  trifling  consideration,  to  such  foreigners  as  wish  to  be  associated  with  them  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  from  the  port.  Independently,  however,  of  this,  vessels  of  other  nations  usually  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  citirers  to  the  landing  or  receiving  of 
goods  in  the  roads,  by  means  of  Portuguese  boat.s.  At  intervals,  indeed,  the  prohibitory  regulation  is 
strictly  enforced  ;  but  we  believe  that  there  has  been  no  instance  of  this  for  the  hist,')  years. 

Vessels  of  other  nations,  if  in  distress,  and  not  engaged  in  the  contraband  trade,  are  admitted  into  the 
harbour  for  repairs,  on  application  to  the  senate. 
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Pari  Charges,  —The  measarement  duty  paid  by  Spanish  and 
PoriuKUe*e  vessels  i^  moderate.  When  a  vessel  has  on  -  '--' 
the  full  amount,  and  is  adinilted  on  the  list  of  re^isttre 
belonpns  to  the  port  (limited  hy  the  Chin-.-se  to  25), 
liable  only  to  a  third  of  the  original  char^jes,  on  evei 
sequent  occasion  of  her  entering,  so  lonp  as  she 
the  resister.  Portuguese  vessels  from  Europe  do  not  possess 
this  privilege,  unless  they  be  registered  as  belonging  to  a 
inorailor  of  Alacao. 

The  rates  of  measurement  duty,  which  vary,  as  at  Canton^ 
(which  see),  uQ  three  classes  of  vessels,  are  the'foUowing: — 

Taels. 
1st.    On  vessels  of  154  covids  and  upwards,  6-TZ5  per  covid. 
yd.  -         from  120  to  154  covids  5.7ii         — 

3d.  —         from  yO  to  120  covids  4  — 

These  rates  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  levied  on  Canton 
junkSf  trading  with  foreign  countries,  and  ou^ht,  in  fact,  to 
be  entirely  so.  The  dimensions  are  uken  and  calculated  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Canton(see  ante,  p.  234.) ;  but  the  Chinese, 
at  both  places,  speak  not  of  the  covid,  but  of  the  chang  of  10 
cjvids.  However,  as  this  is  only  a  decimal  increase,  it  makes 
no  ditFt-rence  in  tlie  method  of  calculation. 

The  following  additional  charges,  to  be  calculated  on  the 
amount  of  measurement  duty,  are  the  same  on  every  class  of 
Tei.>e!s,  viz. 

2  per  cent,  for  inspectors. 

S       —       for  ditierence  in  weight  by  the  treasury  scales. 

10        —       for  loss  in  meltin;;. 

17        —        for  makinesvcee. 
AUo  the  sum  .of  70  ta  Js  for  the  "  pub'ic  ptirse,**  or  hoppo's 
treasun-. 

la  addition  to  these,  the  following  are  the  charges  levied  by 
the  hoppo  (collector  of  customs^ ,  or  his  deputy  :  — 

On  a  Ut  class  vessel  from  Europe,  250  taels;  if  belonging 
to  Macao  or  Alanilla,  50  taels. 

On  a  2d  class  vessel  from  Europe,  210  taels ;  if  belonging  to 
fliacao  or  Manilla,  10  taels. 

On  a  3d  class  ve^.'cl  from  Europe,  170  taels;  if  belonging  to 
fliacao  or  Manilla,  30  taels. 

Ships  importing  rice  are  exempt  firom  the  measurement 
dntv,  and  pay  only  50  dollars,  as  fees  to  the  procurador  of 
MaVao  and  the  officer,  of  his  department. 

Portuguese  vessels  from  Europe,  in  addition  to  the  measure- 
ment duty,  have  to  pay  to  the  Canton  hong  merchants  a  charge, 
termed  liy  the  Portuguese,  Hanistagem,  or  Consoo  charge, 
which  is  usually  a  matter  of  sp-cific  birgain,  varjing  from 
about  200  dollars  on  a  vessel  of  200  tons,  to  3,500  dollars  and 
upwards  on  those  of  500  tons,  and  of  larger  sizes. 

The  charges  on  goods  carried  by  the  innor  passage,  between 
Canton  and  ^lacaii,  being  generally  less  tlian  those  p.iid  on 
goods  to  and  from  VV'hampoa ;  and  the  duties  levied  by  the 
PorlugUtise,  on  articles  of  merchandise  imported  by  vessels  l)e- 
longing  to  Macao,  being  verj'  moderate ;  the  Chinese  are  often 
letl  to  enga*;e  in  speculations  on  board  the  Macao  vessels,  the 
risk  being  so  much  less  than  in  native  junks.  If  the  ship 
owners  oould  manage  their  expenses  so  as  to  be  satisfied  with 
only  the  same  freight  as  is  charced  by  English  vessels,  it  would 
probably  induce  many  more  Cliiaese  to  make  remittances  in 
this  way. 

Oinum.  —  The  trade  in  opium  is  prohibited  at  ^lacao  by  the 
Chinese  government,  as  well  as  throughout  the  rest  of  ihe 
empire.  It  was,  nevertheless,  formerly  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  bv  the  Portuguese  moradores,  or  cit.zens,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  even  Portuguese  who  were  not  citizens.  But 
IhL.  re»triction  having  occasioned  the  decline  of  the  trade,  it 
■was  aboli^eil  in  IS23,  when  the  senate  passed  a  regulation 
throwing  open  the  trade  to  all,  without  distinction,  w  hether 
Portuguese  or  foreigners;  securing  to  the  latter  "hospitality 
and  the  utmost  freedom  in  their  speculations."  At  present, 
however,  very  little  opium  is  imported,  in  consequence,  it  is 


said,  of  the  heavy  bribes  demanded  by  the  Chinese  ofricers,  to 
insure  their  connivance.  The  trade,  as  already  oliser^-wl  {atUi, 
p.  25t}.),  i-i  now  prmclpally  carried  on  at  lantiii,  about  30  miles 

Imports — (ioods  imported  pay  at  the  Portuguese  Custom- 
house a  duty  of  G  yvr  cent,  on  a  fixed  valuation,  besides  auinc 
fees,  ami  coolie  hire.  The  following  are  a  few  articles  ex- 
tracted from  the  tarilf:  — 

Valuation.  Duty. 
Taels.      Taels. 
Cotton  .... 

Broad  cloth,  middling 

better  than  ordinary 
ordinary  or  coarse 


picul 

4 

0-240 

covid 

l.GOO 

0-CJ6 



OSOO 

0O»8 

— 

0-48U 

0-028 



1-2S0 

0016 

picuI 

1-200 

o-o;2 

— 

8 

0-4H0 

cattj 

22-400 

IMi 

pical 

1-20U 

0-072 



4 

S-240 

__ 

1-600 

0-01)6 

— 

4 

0-240 

Birds*  nests,  1st  sort 
Rattans 
Saltpetre,  Bengal 

coast  of  Goa 
Pepper 

Opium  imported  in  Portuguese  ships,  pays  per  cbestydrs.  lOi. 

T^o.  foreign         do.  —  1 5^ 

Gold  and  silver,  whether  in  coin,  in  bullion,  or  manufactured, 

pay  on  imi>ortation,  2  per  cent.;  except  in  Spanish  vessel* 

from  Manilla,  when  the  charge  is  1^  per  cent- 

Expotts —  Xo  duty  is  levied  by  the  Portuguese  on  goods  ex- 
ported from  Macao';  nor  does  the  Custom-hou^e  take  any 
cognizance  of  them 

Duties  and  Charlies  on  Goods  landed  iit  Macao —  Macao  Li  a 
place  without  aiiy  manufactures  or  commerce  of  its  own. 
Prices  are,  in  consequence,  generally  dependent  on  thoise  of 
Canton.    IVfoney  is  u>ualiy  paid  at  72  taels  per  100  dollars. 

It  is  a  point  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  the  internal  duties 
and  expenses  to  which  goods  landed  at  Macao  are  liable,  before 
coming  into  the  Chinese  purchaser's  hands  at  Canton.  But  the 
subject  is  so  involved  in  mystery  and  uncertaints,  the  charge* 
varying  according  to  the  quantity  of  goods  laden  in  one  boat, 
&c.,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  inform- 
ation respecting  it.  \Ve  believe,  however,  that  the  following 
may  be  considered  as  a  pretty  cIonc  approximation  to  the  real 
amount  of  charges  incurred  on  cotton  landed  at  Alacao:  — 
Portuguese  duty,  fees,  &c.  -  -  mace,  2— G  per  picul* 

Duties  and  charges  on  conveyance  to 

Canton        -----  C— 3       — 

Canton  charges,  difference  of  weight, 

brokerage  on  sale,  &c.  -         -  8—0       — 

Total,  about  taels,  2— C— y       — 

The  duties  and  charges  on  conveyance  from  Macao  to  Can* 

ton  are,  for  peppei",  per  picul      -         -         .         -     mace,  9—0 

Kattans  —  .  ,  .  4—3 

BelJ  nut  —        .  .  -         .  4-5 

The  hoppo's  examiner  charges  90  taels  per  boat  of  1,000 
niculs,  the  largest  quantity  allowed  to  be  conveyed  by  a  ancle 
boat ;  but  the  same  charge  of  UO  taets  is  levied^  although  th« 
b-jat  should  only  contain  100  piculs. 

The  duty  on  exporting  goods  from  Canton  to  Macao  is  in 
some  cases*  less,  in  other  ca^es  greater,  than  tlie  W'hampoa 
dutv .  Thus,  nankeens  to  M  acao  pay  2  dollars  per  1  <  JO  les»  tlian 
to  WTiampoa.  Most  descripiiaiis  of  silk  piece  goods  also  pay 
le*s  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  tea,  paper,  China  ware,  5tc.  i»ay 
a  higher  duty  to  Macao  than  to  Wnampoa. 

Fot  d>  t.iils  ;.s  to  the  n'ei^bts,  Measures,  S^-c.  used  at  Macao^ 

For  farther  particulars,  see  Rat 
art.  ilacao;  MW'urn's  Orient.  C*- 
KultnuUf  and  Cc/inpu»t  ■»  to  the  Alti 


iiUon*t  East  India  Gaxttteei, 
H. ;  and  the  Anelo-Chinesc 
anac,  Macao,  1S32. 

jMACE  (Ger,  Macis,  Muskatenhl lithe ;  Du.  Foelie,  Foehj,  Muscaatbloom  ;  Fr.  Mticisy 
Fltur  de  muscade  •  It.  Mace;  Sp,  Mjcio  ;  Port.  Maxcis,  Flor  de  noz  moscada ;  Lat. 
Micis)i  a  thill,  flat,  membranous  substance,  enveloping  the  nutmeg  ;  of  a  lively,  reddish 
yellow  colour,  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  pungent  taste.  Mace 
should  be  chosen  fresh,  tough,  oleaginous,  of  an  extremely  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bright 
colour  —  tlie  brighter  the  better.  The  smaller  pieces  are  esteemed  the  best.  The 
preferable  mode  of  packing  is  iii  bales,  pressed  down  close  and  firm,  which  preserves  its 
fragrance  and  consistence. 

Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Mace  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  the  Rates  of  Duty  on  it,  and  the 
total  Revenue  derived  therefrom,  since  1810. 


Quantities  | 

Quantities 

1 

retiiined  for  1 

retained  for 

Vears. 

Home  Con- 
sumption in 
the  United 
Kin;{dom. 

NettAmount  oi 

Duty  iL-ceived 

thereon. 

Rates  of  Cut;  charged 
thereon. 

Years. 

Home  Con- 
sumiition  in 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

thereon. 

LU. 

£     s.  d. 

Of  the  East  Indies. 

Lbs. 

£     s.  d.\  Of  tlie  Ea-st  Indies. 

1810 

5,136 

2,707    4    0 

f  74-.  8</.   per  lb.   and 
<     i.'/.  134'.  4rf.  per  ccn- 

1819 

15,352i 

S^jefi  U     (j'f  (From  5  July) 
J^ib  14    5  J     Si.tx/.perlb. 
2,174    7    0               ditto. 

C     turn  ad  valorem. 

1820 

12,193 

1811 

7.949 

4,057    1  10 

ditto. 

1821 

11,572} 

1,805    6    5               ditto. 

1812 

11,907 

5,433    2    2 

ditto. 

1822 

13,498 

2,361    0  10              ditto. 

r  (From  15  April) 

18-23 

14,31SJ 

2,484  10    4              ditto. 

1813 

Records  destroyed    - 

)     Vs.  IJrf.  per  lb.  and 
j     .SA  as.  id.  per  cen- 

1824 
1825 

16,H78i 
14,851^ 

2,967    3    1               ditto. 
2,601  15    1  1             ditto. 

(.     turn  ad  valorem. 

1826 

15,6U(i 

2,719  17    6  '             ditto. 

1814 

5,490 

3,259  14  11 

f  (From  10  April) 
I     9s.  2rf.  per  lb. 

1827 
1828 

16,76(li 
16,(i9IJ 

2,962  18    9  '            ditto. 
2,829  10    4  1             ditto. 

1815 

7,834 

3,592  14    7 

ditto. 

1829 

14,2.>tJ     2,548  15    4  ;             ditto. 

181(1 

6,499 

2,984    4    5 

ditto. 

1830 

12,600      2,205    0    0:            ditto. 

1817 

S.r.lZ 

3,960  15    9 

ditto. 

1&31 

18,«9t       3,266    0    O'             ditto. 

ISIS 

Ki.K  c,     1  +.'»5-;  in   .T 

ditto. 

IS."?.' 

rVl"^       2.762    0    0                ditto. 

MADDER. 
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A  production  is  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  so  like  mace,  that  at  first  it  is  not  easy  to  be  distin. 
guishcd;  but  it  has  not  the  least  flavour  of  spiciness,  and  when  chewed  has  a  kind  of  resiny  taste. 
Eight  cwt.  of  mace  are  alluwed  to  a  ton.  —  {Milbtim's  Orient.  Co7n.) 

MADDER  (Gcr.  FdrberUthe;  Du.  Mee  ,-  Fr.  Alizari,  Garance ;  It.  Rohhia ;  Sp. 
Granza,  Ruhia ;  llus.  Marioiia,  Krap ;  Hind.  Munjith),  the  roots  of  a  plant  (Rubia 
tinctorum),  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  They  are  long  and  slender,  varying  from 
the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  They  are  semi-transparent,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  have  a  strong  smell,  and  a  smooth  bark.  Madder  is  very  extensively 
used  in  dyeing  red ;  and  though  the  colour  which  it  imparts  be  less  bright  and  beauti- 
ful than  that  of  cochineal,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper  and  more  durable.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  IMinor,  and  India;  but  has  been  long  since 
introduced  into  and  successfully  cultivated  in  Holland,  Alsace,  Provence,  &c.  Its  culti- 
vation has  been  attempted  in  England,  but  without  any  beneficial  result.  Our  supjilies 
of  madder  were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  almost  entirely  derived  from  Holland  (Zealand); 
but  large  quantities  are  now  imported  from  France  and  Turkey. 

Dutch  or  Zealand  madder  is  never  exportjed  except  in  a  prepared  or  manufactured 
state.  It  is  divided  by  commercial  men  into  four  qualities,  distinguishd  by  the  terms 
mull,  gamene,  ombro,  and  crops.  The  roots  being  dried  in  stoves,  the  first  species,  or 
mull,  consists  of  a  powder  formed  by  poimding  the  very  small  roots,  and  the  husk  or 
bark  of  the  larger  ones.  It  is  comparatively  low  priced,  and  is  employed  for  dyeing 
cheap  dark  colours.  A  second  poimding  separates  about  a  third  part  of  the  larger 
roots;  and  this,  being  sifted  and  packed  separately,  is  sold  here  under  the  name  of 
gamene,  or  gemeens.  The  third  and  last  pounding  comprehends  the  interior,  pure,  and 
bright  part  of  the  roots,  and  is  sold  in  Holland  under  the  name  of  /tor  lirajjs,  but  is  here 
simply  denominated  crops.  Sometimes,  however,  after  the  mull  has  been  separated, 
the  entire  residue  is  ground,  sifted,  and  packed  together  under  the  name  of  o«tf roo/ye,  or 
ombro.  It  consists  of  about  one  third  of  gamene,  and  two  thirds  of  crops.  Prepared  mad- 
der should  be  kept  drj'.     It  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  injured  by  it. 

The  Smyrna  or  Levant  madder  (Rubia  pcregrina),  the  alizari  or  lizary  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  is  cultivated  in  Bccotia,  along  the  border  of  lake  Copais,  and  in  the  plain  of 
Thebes.  It  also  grows  in  large  quantities  at  Kurdar  near  Smyrna,  and  in  Cyprus. 
The  madder  of  Provence  has  been  raised  from  seeds  carried  from  the  latter  in  1761. 
Turkey  madder  affords,  when  properly  prepared,  a  brighter  colour  than  that  of  Zealand. 
It  is,  however,  imported  in  its  natural  state,  or  as  roots:  the  natives,  by  whom  it  is 
chiefly  produced,  not  having  industry  or  skill  sufficient  to  prepare  it  like  the  Zealanders, 
by  pounding  and  separating  the  skins  and  inferior  roots ;  so  that  the  finer  colouring 
matter  of  the  larger  roots  being  degraded  by  the  presence  uf  that  derived  from  the 
former,  a  peculiar  process  is  required  to  evolve  tliat  beautiful  Turkey  red  which  is  so 
highly  and  deservedly  esteemed.  —  (  Thomson  s  Chemiatry ;  Bancroft  on  Colours,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  221 — 278.  :   see  also  Bechnann,  Hist,  of  Invent,  vol.  iii.  art.  Madder.') 

In  France,  madder  is  prepared  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Zealand.  The  fol- 
lowing instructive  details  as  to  its  cultivation,  price,  &c.  in  Provence,  were  obligingly 
furnished  to  us  by  an  English  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with  such  subjects,  who 
visited  Avignon  in  the  autumn  of  1829  :  — 


'*  This  town  I  Avipnon)  is  the  centre  of  the  madder  country, 
the  cultivation  of  which  was  introduced  here  about  the  niiddle 
of  the  18th  century,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Alsace,  is  still 
confined  tin  France)  to  this  department  {\'aucluse).  The  soil 
appears  to  be  tetter  adapted  for  its  cjltivaiion  here  than  any 
where  else,  and  it  has  lonj;  been  the  source  of  ^reat  wealth  to 
the  cultivators.  Uf  late  years,  however,  the  prices  have  llnc- 
tuated  so  much,  that  many  proprietors  liave  abandoned,  or 
only  occasionally  cultivated' this  root,  so  that  the  crop,  which 
was  formerly  estimated  to  average  600,0(10  quintals,  is  now 
supposed  not  to  exceed  from  300,000  to  400,000. 


^,  and  the  powder  (made  from  it) 
garatue.    The  plant  is  raised  from  seed,  and  requ: 


'  The  root  is  called  allzi 

i  3  years 
to  come  to  maturitv.  It  is,  however,  often  jnilled 'in  IS  months 
without  injury  to  the  quality  ;  the  quantity  only  is  smaller.  A 
rich  soil  is  necessary  tor  its  succesrfful  cultivation  ;  and  when 
the  soil  is  impregnated  with  alkaline  matter,  the  root  acquires 
a  red  colour  — in  other  cases  it  is  yellow.  The  latter  is  i>re- 
ferrcd  in  Kncland,  from  thclonc  habit  of  using  Dutch  madder, 
wliich  is  of  this  colour ;  but  in  France  the  red  sells  at  2  fr.  per 
quintal  higher,  being  used  for  tlic  Turkey  red  dve. 

"  It  is  calculated  that  when  wheat  sells  at  20  fr.  per  hecto- 
litre, alizari  should  bring  35  fr.  per  quintal  (poids  cie  table),  to 
give  the  same  remuneration  to  the  cultivator.  'ITiat  is,  wheat 
63*.  per  Eng.  quarter,  and  alizari  31*.  per  Eng.  cwt.  The 
price  has,  however,  been  frequently  as  low  as  22  fr.  per  quintal. 

**  Prices  undergo  a  revolution  every  7  or  8  years,  touching 
the  minimum  of  22,  and  rising  as  higli  as  100  fr.  As  in  every 
similar  ca.se,  the  high  price  induces  extensive  cultivation,  and 
this  generally  produces  its  full  etTect  4  or  !>  years  after.  The 
produce  of  Alsace,  which  is  inferior  both  in  quantity  and  oua- 
litv  to  that  ofVaucluse, is  generally  sold  in  Strasburgh  market. 

*  England  employs  both  the  root  and  the  powder,  according 
to  the  ^)urpO!,e  for  which  they  are  intended.  'I'he  Dutch 
madder  is  more  employed  by  the  woollen  dyers,  and  the  French 
by  the  cotton  dyers  and  printers. 

"  In  making  purchases  of  wrana,  it  i^  essential  to  employ  ,i 
h'tuse  of  confidence,  beciuse  the  quality  depends  entirely  ujton 
the  care  and  honesty  of  the  agent.  'I'hp  /iiir*^  is  producid  from 
the  roots  after  being  cleanc<l  and  stripped  of  Ihf  ir  bark.  'Jhe 
inoml  by  grinding  tlic  roots  wilboul  ckaning.  A  Ihiitt  bv  mix- 
ing the  bark  of  tl.e  firH  wliile  tTil'dmyi  ""d   »"  ""  '"  ^'i' 


**  The  price  of  alizari  in  the  country ,  which  was  only  2.0  fr- 
in  Julv,  is  now  (November,  lfi21»)  at  36  fr.,  aixi  Is  expected  to 
be  at  40  fr.  very  shortly.  '1  he  crop  being  deficient  both  heie 
and  in  Dolland,  and  the  certainty  of  its  being  also  diiicicnt 
next  year,  added  to  the  small  quantity  existing  in  l::imlattd, 
give  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  will  reach  CO  tr.  before 
many  months,  and  will  continue  to  advance  for  a  year  or  two 
more. 

"  The  quintals  above  mentioned  are  of  100  lbs.  roiita  th  tuNe. 
—  the  weight  in  geniTal  use  over  the  south  of  Fr.mci  ,  ;rn«l 
even  in  Murscillns.  This  weight  is  ditlerent  in  the  ilillirent 
provinces,  varying  from  22  to  25  per  lent.  lighter  iban  the 
foids  niitriaur.  At  Avignon,  124  lbs.  Ji.  de  table  =  .'0  kilog., 
consequently  12G  11  s.  are  equal  to  1  cwt.  Kng.  At  the  exctur.ge 
of  2.V50,  the  cwt.  costs  (incliuling  11*.  for  freight,  duly,  and  all 
charges  till  delivered  ii\  l.ondon  or  Liverpool)  til*,  or  iiO*. 

**  It  is  considered  that  only  one  sixth  or  one  seventh  of  tl*e 
present  croj)  remains  for  sale. 

"  Madder  does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping,  provided  it  be 
kept  dry. 

**  Coinjfie  iimtiU. —  Fr. 

Cost  of  1  quintal  of  roots  in  Qiecountrj       -  -    3.'> 

Exi^enscs  in  do.  -  -  -  -      2 

37 

The  root  gives  85  per  cent,  powder,  coiuequenlly  1 

quintal  powder  -  -  -  «=    43-.1W 

ftrinding  and  cask  •  -  •       -      3 

Transiwrt  -  ...      2-50 


Hesidcs  commis:;ion 


di/^ree  uf  adulteralit 
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MADEIRA.  —MADRAS. 


Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Madder  and  Madder  Roots  respectively  entered  for  Home  Consumption  each 
Year  since  IH-'O;  with  the  Rates  of  Uuty,  and  the  Produce  of  the  Duty  on  each.  —  {t  vom  i'apert 
published  bj/  Hoard  uf  Trade.) 


Years. 

bladder.                                              j                                       Madder  Roots.                                       j 

Oiiantity              Kale  of  Duty, 
entered  for                    Mull 
Consumption.        manufactured. 

Nett  Revenue. 

Quantity 

entered  for 

Consumptiun. 

Rate  of  Duty, 
all  Sorts. 

Nett  Revenue. 

1S20 
18-^1 
1822 

1823 

1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

Cwl. 

fill,375 
4S,lfi6 
84,232 

76,456 
60,064 
73,255 
49, 157 
86,739 
95,652 
69,658 
49,2115 
48,756 
60,346 

Per  cut. 
'^.  to  15«. 

All  sorts. 
12*. 

6^ 

L. 

.T5,9e9 
27,328 
46,479 

38,577 
33,954 
29,750 
14,988 
26,137 
28,979 
21,223 
14,903 
14,615 
1S,1»3 

Cml. 
19,737 
44,309 
48.584 

40,500 
69,285 
36,830 
40,376 
49,777 
67,243 
59,805 
35,886 
53pi62 
51,767 

Per  crvl. 
5.. 

"  1..  M.  ' 

L. 

4,909 
10,960 
J2,U9 

10,102 
17,205 
5,1/^0 
3,000 
3,680 
5,019 
«,982 
2,710 
4,014 
3,S,'52 

Of  the  imports  of  prepared  madder  in  1S31,  amounting  to 
43,955  cwt.,  2'^,657  were  brought  from  France,  and  18,726 
from  Holland.  Of  the  madder  root  imported  the  same  year, 
amounting  to  5y,449  cwl.,  23,627  were  from  France,  ii5,S33 
from  Turkey,  2,570  from  the  East  Ind.es  (munjeet),  and  2,577 
from  Italy. 

The  duty  on  madder  is  no^v  reduced  to  '2a.  a  cwt.,  and  on 
roots  to  6rf.  a  cwt.;  and  their  price,  duty  included,  in  the  London 
market,  in  December,  1855,  was  as  follows  :  — 


Madder,  Dutch  mull 


d.     L.  M.   d. 


5    n  per  cwt. 


L.  s.    d.    L.  t.    d. 

"    2  18    0to3    8    Opercwt 

-  3  10    0—3  18    0       _ 
Os.  05.       SFF        0    0    0       — 

-2    8    0— 2  16    0       — 

-  2  15    0—2  16    0       —     • 
Ea^t  India,  or  munjeet      I  14    0— 1  16    0  bond. 

Madder,  the  produce  of  Europe,  is  not  to  be  imported  for 


Mcidder,  Dutch  ombro 
crop 
French  SPFF 
Spanish 
roots,  Turkey 


home 

country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  from  which 

ported,  under  forfeiture  of  the  same,  and  lOO/.  by  the  master 
of  the  vessel.- (5  &  4  WW.  4.  c  52.  sect.  58.) 


gamene  -iiuo— :iiO 

MADEIRA.      SeeWixE. 

MADRAS,  the  principal  emporium  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  or  western  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat.  LS"^  5'  N.,  Ion.  80^  21'  E.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  second  presidency  of  the  British  possessions  ia  India,  having  under  it  a  territory  of 
154,000  square  miles,  with  a  population,  according  to  a  recent  census,  of  15,000,000, 
paying  a  gross  annual  revenue  of  above  5,000,000/.  sterling.  The  town  is  situated  in 
the  Carnatic  province — -a  low,  sandy,  and  rather  sterile  country.  It  is  without  port  or 
liarbour,  lying  close  upon  the  margin  of  an  open  roadstead,  the  shores  of  which  are  con- 
stantly beat  by  a  heavy  surf.  Besides  these  disadvantages,  a  rapid  current  runs  along 
the  coast ;  and  it  is  within  the  sphere  of  the  hurricanes  or  typhoons,  by  which  it  is 
occasionally  visited.  In  every  respect,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  inconvenient  place  for  trade, 
and  its  commerce  is  consequently  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  either  Calcutta  or  Bombay. 
It  has  been  in  possession  of  the  English  192  years,  being  founded  by  them  in  1639.  In 
1823,  the  number  of  houses  was  ascertained  to  be  26,786;  which,  allowing  6  inhabitants 
to  each,  makes  the  total  population  about  160,000.  Fort  Saint  George  is  a  strong  and 
handsome  fortification,  lying  close  to  the  shore.  The  Black  Town  of  Madras,  as  it  is 
called,  stands  to  the  north  and  eastward  of  tlie  fort,  from  which  it  is  sqjarated  by  a 
spacious  esplanade.  Here  reside  the  native,  Armenian,  and  Portuguese  merchants,  with 
many  Europeans  unconnected  with  tlie  government.  Like  most  other  Indian  towns,  it 
is  irregular  and  confused,  being  a  mixture  of  brick  and  bamboo  houses.  Madras,  like 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  is  subject  to  English  law  ;  having  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
the  judges  of  which  are  named  by  the  Cronn,  and  are  altogether  independent  of  the  local 
government,  and  the  East  India  Company. 

In  Madras  roads,  large  ships  monr  in  from?  to  9 fathoms,  with  the  flaRstafFof  the  fort  bearing  W.N.  W,, 
2  miles  from  shore.  From  October  to  January  is  generally  considered  the  most  unsafe  season  of  the  year, 
in  consequence  of  the  prevalence,  during  that  interval,  of  storms  and  typhoons.  On  the  15th  of  October 
the  flagstaff  is  struck,  and  not  erected  again  until  the  1.5th  of  December;  during  which  pcrioti,  a  ship 
coming  into  the  roads,  or,  indeeit,  any  where  within  soundings  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  (reckoned 
from  Point  Palmyras  to  Ceylon),  vitiates  her  insurance,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  policies  of  all 
the  insurance  offices  in  India.  In  the  fort  there  is  a  light-house,  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
which  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  large  ship,  at  17  miles' distance,  or  from  the  mast-head  at  a  distance 
of  26  miles.  The  cargo  boats  used  for  crossing  the  surf,  called  Massula  boats,  are  large  and  hght ;  made 
of  very  thin  planks  sewed  together,  with  straw  in  the  seams,  instead  of  caulking,  which  it  is  sujiposcd 
might  render  them  too  stiff.  When  within  the  influence  of  the  surf,  the  coxswain  statxis  up,  and  Ix-aU 
time  in  great  agitation  witfi  his  voice  and  feet,  while  the  rowers  work  their  oars  backwards,  until  over- 
taken by  a  strong  surf  curling  up,  which  sweeps  tlic  boat  along  with  frightful  violence,  fjvery  o,»r  is  then 
plied  forward  with  the  utmost  vigour  to  prevent  the  wave  from  taking  the  boat  back  as  it  recedes;  until 
at  length,  by  a  few  successive  surls,  the  boat  is  thrown  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach.  'I'he  boats  belonging 
to  ships  in  the  roads  sometimes  proceed  to  the  back  of  the  surf,  and  wait  for  the  country  boats  from  the 
beach  to  come  to  them.  When  it  is  dangerous  to  have  conununication  with  the  shore,  a  flag  is  di.-playcd 
at  the  beach-house,  which  stands  near  the  landing-place,  as  a  caution. 

The  fishermen  and  lower  classes  employed  on  the  water,  use  a  species  of  floating  machine  of  a  very 
simple  roustruction,  named  a  catamaran.  It  is  formed  of  2  or  3  logs  of  light  wood,  8  or  10  feet  in  length, 
Jashed  together,  w.th  a  small  piece  of  wood  inserted  between  them  to  serve  as  a  stem-piece.  When  ready 
for  the  water,  they  hold  generally  2  men,  who  with  their  paddles  impel  themselves  through^  the  surf,  to 
earry  letters,  or  refreshments  in  small  quantities,  to  ships,  when  no  boat  can  venture  out  They  wear  a 
pointed  cip  made  of  matting,  where  they  secure  the  letters,  which  take  no  damage.  The  men  are  oflci 
washed  oft' th 2  catamaran,  which  they  regain  by  swimming,  unless  interrupted  by  a  shark.  Medals  ar- 
given  to  such  catamaran  men  as  distinguish  theiuselves  by  saving  persoiis  in  danger. 
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The  following  are  the  establisl-.cd  rates 

Litiht-kouse  Dues. 

AH  British  and  foreign  ships    ... 
Country  ships  -  -  ... 

Snow,  bris,  ketch,  and  schooner 
Sloop  and  cutter  -  -  -  . 

Large  dhonies  *  ... 

Small  dhonies  .  •  -  . 


of  port  charges  at  Madras  •  — 


Anchorage  Duet. 


British  ships,  and  ships  under  foreign, 

European,  or  .American  colours 
Counlr>  ships^  from  yOO  to  50(1  tons 
_  5(K)_3no    — 

—  300  —  200    _ 

—  200  —  100    .- 

—  100  _  SO  _ 
_  50  —    10    _ 

Native  craft,  from  400  _  300    — 

—  300  —  200  — 
_  200  —  100  _ 
_  100  _  50  — 
_  50  —    UO    — 


Rs. 


t.  p. 


20  . 


10    — 


3S  0  0 

35  0  0 

28  0  0 

21  0  0 

17  0  0 

U  0  0 

10  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


Boat  Hire. 

Ordinary  trips               .               -  .1 

Do.     do.  for  an  accommodation  boat    5 

Transhipments           -               -  -    0  '. 

Return  trii»s           -           .           .  .    0  ; 

Monsoon  trips               -               -  -    2 

Do,    do.  tor  an  accommodation  boat  10 

Do.  transhipments      -               .  .1 

Do.  return  trips               .               .  .    1 

I>eep  watt-r  trim         .              .  -2 

JExira  liire  on  >iundaYS        -           .  .    0 

A  boat  load  of  water        .           -  -    3 

Sand  baHast.  exclusive  of  boat  hire  *    0 

Tarpaulin  hire               >               .  .0 


Rs.  a.  p. 

25    o    0 

14     0    0 

7     0    0 

5    0    0 

5    0    0 

2    0    0 

N.  Ro.tds. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

0    0    0 

0    0    0 

0    0    0 

0    0     0 

0    0    0 

0    0     0 

0    0     0 

21     0    0 

17    0    0 

It     1)    0 

10    0    0 

3    0    0 

1     0    0 

0  12    6 

5     0     0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

11' 

0 

0 

« 

3 

1 

H 

II 

,0 

II 

0 

1 

S 

0 

0 

12 

n 

I 

S 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

S 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Ciiiantaran  Hire. 

c.      ,,                                                                             ^*.  c  p. 

Small  catamarans,  to  all  ships  on  anchonnR     .       .    1    ii  o 

—  snow,  brig,  and  ketch,  do.           -    0  12  0 

—  sloap  and  cutter,  do.        -            .    o  lo  0 

—  dhonies  and  large  boats,  do.        -    0    S  0 

—  cat rjing  letters  to  ships                -    0    4  0 

—  carrying  provisions  or  parcels     .10  0 
Large  catamarans,  for  landing  or  shipping  a  Euro- 
pean cable  of  13  to  16  inches  -  25    0  0 

for  do.  do.  17  to  22     —               .  38    0  0 

fordo,  an  anchor  of  16  to  29  cwt.  25    0  0 

fordo.       _            30  to  50   —    38    0  0 

Port  Reg^Jatiorw.  —  A  notification  shall  be  sent  by  the  col- 
Jector  of  the  customs,  through  the  master  attendant,  to  the 
commanders  of  all  ships  coming  into  the  roads,  rLquiringthem 
to  transmit  a  true  and  full  manifest  of  all  goods  and  merchan- 
dises laden  on  board,  according  to  a  printed  form ;  which 
manifest  being  delivered  to  the  collector,  he  shall,  if  he  so 
thinks  fit,  require  it  to  be  verified  by  .-.n  alTi davit  on  oath  ■ 
which  forms  being  observed,  permits  are  granted  for  tb.e  land- 
ing of  the  goods,  under  an  othcial  signature. 

No  articles  are  to  be  shipped  or  landed  without  a  permit,  or 
after  6  o'clock  p.  m.  Any  merchandise  attempted  to  be  landed 
without  the  prescribed  forms,  or  that  were  not  inserted  in  the 
manifest,  are  liable  to  double  duty ;  and,  where  a  fraudulent 
intention  shall  appear,  to  confiscation.  All  goods  (except  on 
account  of  the  East  India  Company)  shall  be  shipped  or  landed 
at  the  ghaut  opposite  to  the  Custom-house,  or  pay  douMeduty. 
All  goods  (except  belonpng  to  the  Company),  on  being  landed, 
shall  be  brought  to  the  Custom-house;  and  when  required  to 
be  passed,  a  written  application,  in  the  following  form,  must 

be  made  to  ti.e collector.  No  other  form  will  be  attended  to 

"  'i'o  the  Collector  of  the  Customs.  Please  to  permit  the  under- 
mentioned goods  to  pass  the  Custom-house,  on  account  of.  Sir, 
yoixr  oliedient  servant, w.~ . ," 


of  Ship. 


Whence 
imported. 


N.  B.  —  These  are  to  be  left  blank,  and  filleil  up  from 
the  tariff,  by  which  the  duties  .ire  regulated. 


Goods  exported  in  British  vessels,  or  in  those  belonging  to 
the  native  inhabitants  of  India,  are  exempt  from  duty,  but 
must  nevertheless  pass  through  the  customs'books,  and  their 
value  be  computed  at  the  tariff  prices. 

If  any  goods  are  shipped,  or  attempted  tobe  shipped,  without 
permission  obtained  from  the  Customs,  which  must  be  applied 


for  according  to  the  following  form,  they  are  liable  to  a  duty 
of  6  per  cent,  or  8  per  cent.,  according  to  the  country  of  the 
ship,  —  **  To  the  Collector  of  the  (Customs,  Please  to  permit 
the  undermentioned  gootis  to  I'ass  the  Custom-house,  on  ac- 
coimt  of.  Sir,  your  obedient  servantj ," 


Dale. 

No.  and 
Nature  of 

Packages. 

Name 
of  Ship. 

Under  what 
Colours. 

WTiither 
bound. 

Sorts 
of  Goods. 

Rates  of 
M.inufactures 
and  Produce. 

Quantity 
of  Goods. 

Kates.        1 

1 

These  are  to  be  filled  up  tt 

om  the  tariff.    1 

The  collector  of  customs  is  allowed  a  commission  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  duty  collected  on  goods  imported 
or  exported,  and  upon  the  amount  of  the  duty  computed  on 
goods  imported  or  exported  free  of  duty  ;  and  w  here  goods  be- 
come liable  to  be  charged  with  the  additional  duly,  5  per  cent. 
is  also  due  to  the  collector  on  such  duty. 

Port  clearances  cannot  be  granted  to  ships  clearing  outwards, 
until  true  and  complete  manifests  of  ihe  cargoes  h.nve  been 
lodged  wiih  the  collector  of  customs,  and  a  cettificate  produced 
from  the  boat  paymaster  (the  chief  officer  over  the  boats  regu- 
larly kejit  for  hire)  that  he  has  no  demand. 

1  he  port  charges  for  clearance  on  every  vessel,  exccjit  jiaddy 
boata,  is   1   pagoda  24  fanams.    For  every  paddy  boat,  20 


fanams.  For  every  bale  imported  or  exported  in  foreign  vessels 
(except  Americans),  1  pagoda. 

Vou  cannot  employ  your  own  boat  to  unload  your  vessel 
without  the  permission  of  the  master  attendant ;  and  you  can, 
in  no  case,  let  out  your  boat  for  hire  to  another  vessel,  under 
any  jiretence  whatever.  The  rates  of  boat  hire  are  according 
to  your  distance  from  the  shore;  double  charge  being  made, 
if  employed  on  a  Sunday.  A  load  of  ballast  consists  of  120 
ba^ke's  of  sand,  according  to  a  fixed  size,  at  the  avtrage  price 
of  3'.  fanams.  A  boat  load  of  water  is  4  butts;  the  price  53 
fanams  40  cash. 

Cjishnns The  export  and  import  duties  at  Madras  are  tlie 

same  as  at  Calcutta  ;  which  see. 


Monies.  —  There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  coins  in  circulation  in  Madras  and  its  vicinity.  Of  the  pold 
coins,  the  principal  are  .star  or  current  pagodas  =  "is.  b\<i.  ;  commonly,  however,  valued  at  8i.  The  gold 
rupee,  new  coinage,  is  worth,  according  to  tlie  mint  price  of  gold  in  Kngland,  \l.  \)s.  2-4M.  The  Arcot 
rupee  (silver)  and  the  new  silver  rupee  are  very  nearly  of  the  same  value,  being  respectively  worth  Is.  \\\a. 
and  1.?.  Wld.  The  Ea.st  India  Company  and  the  European  merchants  keep  their  accounts  at  I'.'  fananm 
the  rupee;  SO  cash  =:  1  fanam,  and  4'J  fanams  =  1  pagoda.  Copper  pieces  of  20  cash,  called  pico,  and  of 
10  and  .0  (!ash,  called  dodecs  and  halfdodees,  are  also  current ;  these  are  coined  in  England,  and  the  value 
is  marked  on  each. 

Commercial  Weights. Goods  are  weighed  by  the  candy  of  20  maunds ;  the  maund  is  divided  into 

8  vis,  320  pollams,  or  3,'2(iO  pagodas  ;  the  vis  is  divided  into  5  seers.  The  candy  of  Mailras  is  ."idO  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois. Hence  the  pagoda  weighs  2  oz.  3  grs.  ;  and  the  other  weights  are  in  proportion.  These  weights 
have  been  adopted  by  the  English  ;  but  those  used  in  the  Jaghire  the  territory  round  Madras  belonging 
to  the  Company),  as  also  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Coroinandel  coast,  arc  called  the  Malabar  weights,  and 
are  as  follows  :  — The  gur.say  (called  by  the  English  garce)  contains  20  baruays  or  candies  ;  the  baruay, 
20  manungus  or  maunds;  the  maund,  8  visav  or  vis,  320  pollams,  or  3,200  varahuns.  The  varahun 
weighs  .'i2J  English  grains  :  therefore,  the  visay  is  3  lbs,  3  dr,  ;  the  maund,  24  lbs.  2  oz. ;  the  baruay,  482^ 
lbs,  ;  and  the  gursay,  !i,G45i  lbs,  avoirdupois,  or  4  tons  fi  cwt,  nearly. 

Measures  of  Capacily. —  The  garce,  corn  measure,  contains  8(1  parahs,  or  400  marcals ;  and  the  marcal, 
8  ))uddies,  or  Ii4  ollucks.  The  marcal  should  ineasure  7;">0  cubic  inches,  and  weigh  27  lbs.  2  02.  2  dr.  avoir- 
riu|)ois  of  fre.sh  spring  water:  hence,  4;;  marcals  =  l,")  Winch  bushels;  and  therefore  the  garce  =:  174 
English  quarters  nearly.  When  grain  is  sold  by  weight,  !),2rj6J  l!is.  arc  reckcnal  lor  1  garce,  being  \\ 
candies  12-8  maunds, 

3  D  3 
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^  Banking. —There  is  but  a  single  banking  establishment  at  Madras,  whiih  is  cntirciy  a  government 
concern,  as  the  directors  consist  of  the  superior  orticcrs  o(  governnicut ;  anil  the  ministi'rial  oHieers  are 
on  tixed  salaries.  The  bank  issues  notes,  receivable  as  cash  at  the  public  treasuries,  witliin  the  town 
of  Madras  ;  it  receives  deposits  and  grants  discounts,  'i  he  accumulated  protits  of  the  bank,  from  its  fiist 
institution  in  1806,  amounted  to  6,^(),'2L'ti/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  o\,i)Wi.  a  year;  but  as  the  Indian 
money  is  here  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  Hs.  the  pagoda,  which  is  much  above  both  the  mint  price  and  the 
value  in  exchange,  the  real  profits  are  considerably  smaller. 

Mercantile  Establishments. —  At  Madras  there  are  but  3  principal  European  mercantile  establishments, 
or  houses  of  agency,  with  7  of  an  inferior  class.  There  are  ii  American  houses,  and  1  considerable  native 
house  of  business.  The  daubashes,  or  native  brokers  of  Madras,  are  expert,  intelligent,  and  sometimes 
knavish.  Among  the  native  merchants  there  are  few  men  of  wealth  ;  and  the  contrast,  in  this  respect, 
with  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  is  striking.  The  degree  of  liberality  exercised  by  the  respective  governments, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  different  portions  of  the  British  territory  in  India,  may  safely  be  implied  by  the 
proportion  of  British  settlers  to  be  found  in  them.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  Madras  provinces  will  be  Ibund 
eminently  wanting,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  brief  Table :  — 

1813  -      Bengal  -  \,<22ry     \      Madras         -        187     I      Bombay        -        4fi9 

1830  -  —  -  1,707     I  —  -        134     I  —  -        Zm 

Insurance.  —  There  is  but  one  insurance  company,  called  the  India  Insurance  Society;  but  there  arc 
agents  of  the  Calcutta  companies,  who  effect  insurance  on  shijjping. 

Jgenci/  and  Co?fi?m'ssioji.  —  I'he  general  rates  of  agency,  commission,  and  warehouse  rent,  are  as 
follow  :  — 


1.  On  the  total  sum  of  a  debit  or  credit  side  of  an  account,  at 

the  option  of  the  agent,  excepting  items  on  which  a  com- 
mission of  5  per  cent,  is  chargeable,  1  per  cent. 

2.  On  effecting  remittances,  or  purchasing,  seUing,  or  nego- 

tiating bills  of  exchange,  1  per  cent. 

3.  On  subscriptions  to  government  loans,  purchasing,  selling, 

transferring,  or  exclianging  public  securities,  ^  per  cent. 

4.  On  delivering  up  public  securities,  or  lodging  them  in  anj 

of  the  public  offices,  ^  per  cent. 

5.  On  receiving  and  delivering  private  commissions  of  wines, 

cattle,  and  merchandise,  2^  per  cent. 

6.  On  collecting  rents,  'Z^  per  cent. 

?•  On  purchase  of  lottery  tickets  and  amount  of  prizes,  I  per 
cent. 

8.  On  the  sale  of  loUery  tickets  from  the  othtr  settlements, 

ii^  per  cent. 

9.  On  letters  of  credit  granted,  2^  per  cent. 

10.  On  the  management  of  estates,  as  executors, administrators, 

or  attomevs,  5  per  cent. 

1 1 .  On  debts,  when  a  process  at  law  or  arbitration  is  necessary, 

'2^  per  cent. 
And  if  recovered  by  such  means,  5  per  cent, 

12.  On  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  &c.  dishonoured,  1  per  cent. 

13.  On  overdue  debts  collected  for  absentees,  2)  per  cent. 

14.  On  becoming  security  for  individuals  to  government,  1  per 

cent. 

15.  On  all  sales  or  purchases  of  goods,  5  per  cent. 

With  thefollutfing  exceptions  ;  — 
On  houses,  lands,  and  ships,  2J  per  cent. 


On  diamonds,  pearl?,  and  jev.ellery,  2J  per  cent. 

On  treasure  and  bullion,  1  per  cent. 

On  all  goods  and  inercbandise  withdrawn,  shippetl,  or  de- 
li\'ered  to  order,  ^  commission. 

On  all  other  descriptions  of  pioperty  for  sale,  if  with- 
drawn or  otherwise  di?posed  ot  by  the  ouners,  ^  coni- 

On  goods  transferred  to  auction  or  commission  salesmen. 


16.  On  ret.iil  sales,  10  per  cent. 

17.  On  guaranteeing  sales,  bills,  bonds,  contracts  for  goods,  or 

other  engagements,  2^  per  cent. 
IS.  On  sliipb'  disbursemtnt.s,  '*;';  per  cent. 

19.  On  advertising  as  the  agints  of  owners  or  commanders  of 

ships  for  freight  or  p,i.ssengers  ;  on  the  amount  of  ireight 
and  pissrige  money,  whether  the  same  shall  p:issthrougii 
the  agent's  hands  or  not,  5  per  cent. 

20.  On  etiecting  insurance,  or  writing  orders  for  insurance, 

4  per  cent. 

21.  On  settling  losses,  partial  or  general,  and  returns  of  pre- 

mium, 1  per  cent. 

22.  On  procuring  money  on  respondentia,  wherever  payable, 

2  per  cent. 
25.  On  making  up  goods  to  order,  and  taking  risk  of  advances, 
10  per  cent. 

24.  On  giving  orders  for  the  provision  of  goods,  where  a  com- 

mission is  not  chargeable  on  sale  or  shipmint,  2_^  |;er 
cent. 

25.  On  attending  the  deUverj  of  •ontract  goods,  2  per  cent. 


Exports  and  Imports.  —  Madras  trades  with  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries,  the  United 
States,  the  South  American  States,  China,  the  Eastern  islands,  the  Burman  empire,  Calcutta,  and  Cey- 
lon. In  speaking  of  the  trade  of  Madras,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  comprehends,  for  the  most  part,  the 
trade  of  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  rice  and  other  grain,  chiefly 
from  Bengal ;  cotton  piece  goods,  iron,  copper,  spelter,  and  other  British  manufactures;  raw  silk  from 
Bengal  and  China,  with  betel  or  areca  nut,  gold  dust,  tin,  and  pepper,  from  the  Malay  countries ;  and 
rice  and  pepper  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  with  teak  timber  from  Begu.  7'he  exports  cons.ist  of  plain 
and  printed  cottons,  cotton  wool,  indigo,  salt,  pearls  of  Ceylon,  chank  shells,  tobacco,  soap,  natron,  some 
dyeing  drugs,  and  a  little  coffee  produced  on  the  table  land  of  Mysore,  and  of  which  the  quantity  is  in- 
creasing. The  great  staples  of  sugar,  rice,  opium,  saltpetre,  and  lac  dye,  of  such  importance  in  Bengal, 
are  unknown  as  exports  at  Madras. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Madras,  and  its  subordinate  ports,  with  Europe 
and  America,  in  the  years  1813-14  and  1828-29. 


Countries. 

1813-1814. 

1S2S-1S29.                                           1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports.                   1 

Merchan- 
dise. 

Bul- 
lion. 

Total. 

Merchan- 
dise. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Merchan- 
dise. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Mtrchnn- 
di>e. 

Bullion.    Total. 

Great  Briuin 

United  States 
of  America - 

Poitugal 

France 

Brazils 

Soutli  Ame- 
rican States 

Total      - 

Ma.  r.i. 

2,717,4a2 

7*1,128 
1.228 

Ma.ri. 
2,62A 

Itrn.  rs. 
2,717,492 

7?1,753 
1,228 

*f.i.  rs. 

4,208,U4C 

0S,4C2 

Ma.  rs. 
156,187 

Ma.  rs. 
4,365,133 

98,462 

M,i.  rs. 
3,.154,825 

3,819 

388,593 

Ma.  rs. 
25,156 

7,055 

1,000 

Ma.  rs. 

3,379,981 

10,874 
389,493 

Ma.  rs. 
3,507,741 

20,953 

128,006 

62,906 

Ma.  rs. 
732,663 

Ma.  rs. 
4,210,404 

20,953 

128,008 

62,906 

2,789,8isl  2,62-5  2,792,175 

4,307,408  156,187  4,463,595 

.V47,I37 

32,211 

3,780,348  3,719,606  732,663  4,452,2C9| 

Taking  the  Madras  rupee  at  its  British  mint  value  of  1,?.  \\d.  nearly,  the  joint  exports  and  imports  of 
1813-U  were  m.'>,S73l.  ;  and  those  of  1828-29,  788,9.")9/. ;  showing  an  increase,  in  15  years,  of  no  more  than 
93,58()/.,  or  about  13  jier  cent,  —a  striking  contrast  with  the  great  augmentation  v  hich  b  ts  taken  pare 
in  the  same  period  in  the  tr.ade  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  The  exjiorts,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  Tabic,  have 
even  fallen  o(K  The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  state  of  things  deserve  some  explanation.  'I'he  raw 
silks,  nankeens,  camphor,  and  cassia  of  China,  which,  on  account  of  the  monopoly,  could  not  be  directly 
sent  from  Canton  to  Kuropc,  were  formerly  brought  by  the  country  ships  to  Madras,  and  there  rcshipprd. 
They  are  now  more  cdlivcniently,  and  in  much  larger  quantity,  brought  for  the  same  purpose  to  Singa- 
pore. 15ut  the  chief  causes  which  contribute  to  retard  the  external  commerce  of  Mailras,  arc  the 
vexatious  restraints  on  industry,  and  the  taxation  so  much  heavier  in  that  |)residency  than  in  Bengal 
or  Bombay.  The  land  tax,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  perpeluity,  as  in  the  forn;er,  is  temporary  and 
fluctuating ;  and  hence,  neither  British  nor  native  industry  is  applied  with  any  vigour  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  productions  of  the  soil.  Inland  duties  prevail  every  where,  and  fresh  ones  are  not  only 
exacted  when  goods  pass  from  one  province  to  another,  but  often  when  passing  from  town  to  town, 
or  even  from  village  to  village.  These  imposts  are,  at  the  same  time,  f;:rined  to  a  very  corrupt  cI:jss 
of  persons.  Of  the  value  of  the  trade  belwcon  Miulras  and  China  we  have  no  stalemrnt;  1;ut  the 
tonnage  employed  in  the  export  trade,  at  an  average  of  the  5  ytars  ending  with  1S17-18,  v.as  3,677  toi:s  ; 
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and  at  an  average  of  tlic  5  years  ending  with  lRCfi-27,  3,078  tons.  The  import  tonnage  in  tlio  sameperiods 
amounted  respectively  to  683  tons  and  2,y>S9  tons ;  the  disparity  in  this  case  being  arrounted  for,  from 
its  hai'ing  lately  become  usual  for  country  ships  returning  ui  ballast  from  China,  to  touch  at  Madras  for 
cargoes  of  salt  to  be  conveyed  to  Bengal  on  behalf  of  the  niono|ioly.  For  many  ages,  a  commercial  inter- 
course of  considerable  extent  appears  to  have  prevailed  between  Madras  and  other  ports  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  the  Malay  countries,  chiefly  those  situated  within  the  straits  of  Malacca,  w  ith  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra  and  the  island  of  Java.  This  is  still  carried  on  in  native  vessels,  to  the  extent  of  ,00  or  (iO  an. 
nually,  mostly  brigs  or  ketches,  clumsily  constructed,  but  equipped  and  navigated  on  the  European  model. 
A  few  British-owned  vessels  also  occasionally  engage  in  it.  In  this  trade,  the  exports  from  Madras  and 
its  subordinate  ports  consist  chiefly  of  piece  goods  and  salt.  British  fabrics  have  of  late  years  interfered 
with  the  former,  and  the  salt  of  Siam  with  the  latter,  so  that  the  trade  is  on  the  decline.  The  principal 
foreign  trade  of  Pegu,  at  one  time,  was  carried  on  with  Madras ;  but  within  the  last  30  years  it  has  heen, 
in  a  great  measure,  transferred  to  Calcutta.  There  is  still,  however,  a  trade  of  some  amount  carried  on 
in  vessels  owned  both  by  Europeans  and  natives.  The  exports  from  Madras  to  Pegu  consist  chiefly  of 
piece  goods,  tobacco,  and  cocoa  nuts;  the  returns  being  made  in  teak  timber,  horses,  orpiment,  stick  lac, 
bullion,  sapphires,  and  rubies.  The  largest  branch  of  the  trade  of  Madras  is  with  Calcutta.  In  1813-14, 
the  imports  from  Madras,  and  other  parts  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  into  Calcutta,  amounted  to  sicca 
rupees  18,74,941,  and  the  exports  to  sicca  rupees  21^,77,934,  or  jointly  to  about  425,28"/.  sterling.  In  1821-22, 
the  imports  amounted  to  sicca  rupees  8,87,221,  and  the  exports  to  sicca  rupees  12,35,015,  or  jointly  to  about 
212,223/.  ;  showing  a  falling  off  to  the  extent  of  half  the  whole  amount.  The  disproportion,  in  this 
case,  between  the  imports  and  exports,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  omission,  in  the  public  accounts, 
of  all  salt  imiwrted  on  account  of  the  monopoly,  and  which  has  amounted  yearly  to  about  10,000  tons. 
The  great  impediment  to  the  intercnurse  between  the  Bengal  and  Madras  provinces  is  the  salt 
monopoly,  the  quantity  of  salt  taken  annually  being  restricted  by  the  government  of  Bengal.  1  his 
limits  the  consumption  of  salt  in  Bengal,  where  it  is  naturally  dear,  and,  by  compelling  the  inhabitants 
of  Madras  to  grow  corn  on  poor  lands,  precludes  the  export  of  the  cheap  rice  of  Bengal.  'J  he  Indian 
governments,  instead  of  having  improved  of  late  years  in  liberality,  have  really  drawn  tighter  the 
cords  of  monopoly.  The  ettect  of  this  upon  the  export  of  corn  from  Bengal  to  Madras  has  been  re- 
markable. In  1806-7,  when  the  salt  of  Madras  was  admitted  into  Calcutta  with  some  liberality,  the 
e.Kport  of  grain  to  the  Coromandel  coast  amounted  to  2,635,658  maunds,  or  about  470,000  quarters ; 
whereas,  in  1823-24,  a  year  of  scarcity  in  the  Madras  provinces,  it  amounted  to  only  1,591,326  maunds, 
or  about  284,000  quarters.  The  trade  between  C"alcutta  and  the  Coromandel  coast  is  carried  on  both  in 
European  and  native  vessels.  Hie  latter  are  of  the  same  description,  but  not  so  well  equipped,  as  those 
that  trade  between  the  Coromandel  coast  and  the  Malay  ijlands.  In  1810,  the  number  which  cleared  out 
from  Calcutta  for  Madras  and  its  subordinate  ports,  was  no  less  than  367,  their  burden  being  estimated 
at  46,073  tons.  Since  then,  their  numbers  have  declined;  being,  in  1821,  only  103  vessels,  of  the  burden 
of  11,991  tons.  The  European  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade  is  extremely  fluctuating.  In  1807,  a  year 
of  extraordinary  scarcity  in  the  Madras  provinces,  the  registered  tonnage  which  cleared  out  from  Calcutta 
for  the  Coromandel  coast  amounted  to  93,236  tons,  which  conveyed  6,000,000  quarters  of  rice.  Next  year 
the  tonnage  amounted  to  only  6,261  tons.  In  1812,  another  year  of  scarcity,  it  was  15,068  tons  ;  and  in 
1821,  a  year  of  plenty,  it  was  but  2,642  tons.  These  striking  facts  show  the  vast  importance  of  a  tree  trade 
in  corn  to  the  countries  in  question.  —  (In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  made  use  of  Hrmillon's  Dc- 
scri'ii/ion  of  Hindostari;  Hnmilton's  East  India  Goxcftiv)-,  2d  ed.  1828  ;  I'hipp's  Guide  to  the  Commerce 
of  Bengal  ■  Papers  relative  to  the  Trade  with  India  and  China,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com. 
mons,  and  Evidence  taken  before  the  Parliamentary  Co?>/mittee,  in  1829,  1830,  anti  1831  ;  Madras 
Almanack  for  1831 ;  KeUi/'s  Cambist,  2d  ed.  ;  and  Horsburgh's  Directory,  —  an  accurate  and  useful  Hork.) 

MAGNESIA  (Fr.  Magnesie ;  Ger.  Gehraunte  Magnesia;  It.  Magnesiii),  oiie  of 
the  primitive  earths,  having  a  metallic  ba.sis.  It  is  not  found  native  in  a  state  of  purity, 
but  is  ca.sily  prepared.  It  is  inodorous  and  insipid,  in  the  form  of  a  very  light,  wliite, 
soft  pou-der,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2-3.  It  turns  to  green  the  more  delicate 
vegetable  blues,  is  infusible,  and  requires  for  its  solution  2,000  parts  of  water  at  60°. 

MAHOGANY,  the  wood  of  a  tree  (^Swieteiiia  Muhogani)  growing  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America.  There  arc  two  other  species  of  Swietenia  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  but  they  arc  not  much  known  in  this  country. 

Jlahogany  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  and  beautiful  of  trees  :  its  trunk  is  often  40  feet  in  length,  and 
fi  feet  in  di;uneter;  and  it  divides  into  so  many  massy  arms,  and  throws  the  shade  of  its  shining  green 
leaves  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  surface,  that  few  more  magnificent  objects  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
vegetable  world.  It  is  abundant  in  Cuba  and  Hayti,  and  it  used  to  be  plentiful  in  Jamaica:  but  in  the 
latter  island,  most  of  the  larger  trees,  at  least  in  accessible  situations,  have  been  cut  down.  The  principal 
importations  into  Great  Britain  are  made  from  Honduras  and  Campeaehy.  That  which  is  importe<l  from 
the  islands  is  called  Spanish  mahogany;  it  is  not  so  large  as  that  from  Honduras,  being  generally  in  logs 
from  20  to  26  inches  .square  and  10  feet  long,  while  the  latter  is  usually  from  2  to  4  feet  square  and  12  or 
14  feet  long,  but  some  logs  are  much  larger.  Mahogany  is  a  very  beautiful  and  valuable  species  of  wood  : 
its  colour  i.s  a  red  brown,  of  different  shades,  and  various  degrees  of  brightness ;  sometimes  yellowi.-h 
brown ;  often  Acrv  much  veined  and  mottled,  with  darker  shades  of  the  same  colour.  'Ihc  texture  is 
uniform,  and  the  annual  rings  not  very  distinct.  It  has  no  larger  septa;  but  the  smaller  septa  are  often 
very  visible,  with  pores  between  them,  which  in  the  Honduras  wood  are  generally  empty,  but  in  the 
Spanish  wood  are  mostly  filled  with  a  whitish  substance.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  shrinks  very 
little,  and  warps  or  twists  less  than  any  other  species  of  timber.  Is  is  very  durable  when  kept  dry,  but 
does  not  last  long  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is  not  attacked  by  worms.  Like  the  pine  tribe,  the 
timber  is  best  on  dry  rocky  soils,  or  in  exposed  situations.  That  which  is  most  accessible  at  Honduras 
grows  upon  moist  low  land,  and  is,  generally  siieaking,  decidcKlly  inferior  to  that  brought  from  Cuba  and 
Havti ;  being  soft,  coarse,  and  spongy  ;  while  the  other  is  close  grained  and  hard,  of  a  darker  colour,  and 
sometimes  strongly  figured.  Honduras  mahogany  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  holding  glue  admirably 
well;  and  is,  for  this  reason,  frequently  used  ;>s  a  ground  on  which  to  lay  veneers  of  the  finer  sorts. 
The  best  qualities  of  maliogany  bring  a  very  high  price.  Not  long  since,  Messrs.  Broadwood,  the  dis- 
tinguished pianoforte  manufacturers,  gave  the  enormous  sum  of  3,000/.  for  three  logs  of  mahogany! 
These  logs,  the  produce  of  a  single  tree,  were  each  about  15  feet  long  and  38  inches  square:  they  were 
cut  into  veneers  of  8  to  an  inch.  The  wood  was  jiarticularly  beautiful,  capable  of  receiving  the  hi-hest 
polish  ;  and  when  polishe<l,  reflecting  the  light  in  the  most  varied  manner,  like  the  surface  of  a  cry.stal ; 
and,  from  the  wavy  form  of  the  pores,  otRring  a  <lifferent  figure  in  whatever  direction  it  was  viewed. 
Dealers  in  mahogany  generally  introduce  an  auger  before  buying  a  log  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  they  are 
seldom  able  to  decide  with  much  precision  a-s  to  the  quality  of  the  wood,  so  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
lottery  in  the  trade.  'I'he  logs  for  which  Messrs.  Browlwood  gave  so  high  a  price  were  brought  to  this 
country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  superior  worth.  Mahogany  was  used  in  repairing  some  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  ships  at  Trinidad,  in  l.W ;  but  it  was  not  introduced  into  use  in  England  till  1724. 

Hie  cutting  of  mahogany  at  Honduras  takes  place  at  two  diHerent  seasons  ;  after  Chri.^tmas,  and  towards 
midsummer.  The  negroes  employed  in  felling  the  trees  are  divided  into  groups  of  from  10  to  50.  The 
trees  are  cut  about  12  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  floated  down  the  rivers. 
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Of  11,542  tons  of  mahogany  imported  in  1831,  8,214  came  from  the  British  West  Indies  (including 
Honduras,  and  2,fi'.'3  from  Hayti.  The  duty  on  foreign  mahogany  is  7/-  Uis.  a  ton,  whereas  Hondurai 
mahogany  pays  only  1/.  !().«.,  and  Jamaica  mahogany  4/.  The  ettect  of  such  a  duty  must  obviously  be  to 
force  the  consumption  of  the  inferior  in  preference  to  the  superior  article.  In  l,s.i.',  the  duty  produced 
45,405/. —  tSee  Trcdgold's  Principles  qf  Viirprntri/,  p.  204.;  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  volume  on 
Titnber  Trees  and  Fittits  ;  and  Edwards's  West  Indies,  vol.  iv.  p.  258.  ed.  ISIH,  i^c.) 

Mahogany  from  Honduras,  imported  into  any  free  warehousing  port  in  the  liritish  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  or  America,  in  a  sliip  cleared  out  from  Ba'izc,  and  then  warehoused  as  having  been  so  im. 
ported  and  cleared,  may  be  exported  from  the  warehouse  and  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  as  if  it 
had  been  imi)orted  direct  in  a  British  ship,  provided  it  be  stated  in  the  sliip's  clearance  that  the  mahogany 
had  been  so  warehoused  and  exported.  —  {9  Geo.  4.  c.  7fi.  ^  13.) 

Mahogany  not  to  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  of  any  British  possession,  unless  the  master  of  the 
ship  importing  the  same  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate,  and  declare  that  the  goods  are 
the  produce  of  such  place.  —  (See  anti,  p.  660  ) 

MAIZE,  OR  INDIAN  CORN  (Fr.  Bled  de  Turquie ;  Ger.  Tdrkisch  korn,  Mays; 
It.'  Grano  Turco  o  Siciliano ;  Sp.  Trigo  de  Indias,  Trigo  de  Turquia),  one  of  the  cereal 
grasses  (Zea  Mays),  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  South  America,  being  the  only- 
species  of  corn  cultivated  in  the  New  World  previously  to  its  discovery.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Continent  about  the  beginning,  and  into  England  a  little  after  the  middle, 
of  the  1 6th  century.  Its  culture  has  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  being  now 
extensively  grown  in  most  Asiatic  countries,  and  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
It  has  the  widest  geographical  range  of  all  the  ceralia,  growing  luxuriantly  at  the 
equator,  and  as  far  as  the  50th  degree  of  north,  and  the  40th  of  south  latitude.  It  has 
been  raised  in  England,  in  nursery  gardens  near  the  metropolis,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  recently  it  has  been  attempted  to  raise  it  in  the  fields,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  Like  other  plants  that  have  been  long  in  cultivation,  it  has  an  immense 
number  of  varieties.  The  ear  consists  of  about  600  grains,  set  close  together  in  rows, 
to  the  number  of  8,  10,  or  12.  The  grains  are  usually  yellow  ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
red,  bluish,  greenish,  or  olive-coloured,  and  sometimes  striped  and  variegated.  The 
maize  of  Virginia  is  tall  and  robust,  growing  7  or  8  feet  high  ;  that  of  New  England 
is  shorter  and  lower;  and  the  Indians  further  up  the  country  have  a  still  smaller  sort  in 
common  use.  The  stalk  is  jointed  like  the  sugar  cane.  The  straw  makes  excellent 
fodder ;  and  the  grain,  as  a  bread  corn,  is  liked  by  some ;  but  though  it  abounds  in 
mucilage,  it  contains  little  or  no  gluten,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  much  used  by  those  who 
can  procure  wheaten  or  even  rye  bread.  — (Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  §-c.) 
For  the  imports  of  maize,  duties,  &c.,  see  Corn  Laws  and  Trade, 

MALAGA,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  lat. 
36^  43^'  N.,   Ion.  4°  25'  7"  W.      Popidation,  perhaps,  55,000.* 

Harbour. Malaga  has  an  excellent  harbour.     It  is  protected  on  its  eastern  side  by  a  fine  mole,  full 

700  yards  in  length.  At  its  extremity  a  light-house  has  been  constructed,  furnished  with  a  powerful 
light,  revolving  once  every  minute.  At  a  distance  it  apjiears  obscured  for  45  seconds,  when  a  brilliant 
flash  succeeds  for  the  other  15  seconds.  A  shoal  has  grown  up  round  the  mole  head,  and  the  depth  of 
water  throughout  the  harbour  is  said  to  be  diminishing.  Latterly,  however,  a  dredging  machine  has 
been  employed  to  deepen  it,  by  clearing  out  the  mud  and  accumulating  sand.  The  depth  of  water,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  and  within  the  mole,  is  from  26  to  M  feet ;  and  close  to  the  city,  from  8  to  10 
feet.  The  harbour  could  easily  accommodate  more  than  450  merchant  ships  :  it  may  be  entered  with  all 
winds,  and  aft'ords  perfect  shelter. 

Trade,  Sfc. —  Owing  to  the  want  of  official  returns,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  smuggling, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  annihilated  all  fair  trade,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any 
accurate  accounts  of  the  trade  of  IMalaga,  or,  indeed,  of  any  Spanish  port.  Tlie  great 
articles  of  export  are  wine  and  fruits,  particularly  raisins  and  almonds,  grapes,  figs,  and 
lemons  ;  there  is  also  a  consideral)le  exportation  of  olive  oil,  with  quantities  of  brandy, 
anchovies,  cummin  seed,  aniseed,  barilla,  soap,  &c.      The  lead  exjiorted  fi-om   Malaga  is 

broun-ht  from  Adra (See  Leah.)      The  imports  are  salt  fish,  iron  hoojis,  bar  iron,  and 

nails;  cotton  stuffs,  hides,  earthenware,  &c.,  with  dye  stuffs,  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce, 
butter  and  cheese  from  Holland  and  Ireland,  linens  from  Germany,  &c.  The  trade 
with  England  seems  to  be  diminishing,  and  that  with  the  United  States  to  be  increasing. 
This  is  a  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  3Ialaga  wine  being  very  little  in  demand  in  the 
former,  while  it  is  pretty  largely  consumed  in  the  latter.  The  Americans  are  also  the 
largest  consumers  of  Malaga  fruit. 

The  following  details,  abstracted  from  Mr.  Ingliss's  valuable  work,  entitled  "  Spain 
In  1830,"  contain  the  fullest  and  by  far  the  best  account  that  we  have  met  with  of  the 
trade  of  Malaga.      Tlieir  authenticity  ma)',  we  believe,  be  depended  upon. 

"  HVni?.  — The  wines  of  Malaga  are  of  two  sort*,  sweet  and  dry  ;  and  of  the  former  of  these  there  are 
four  kinds:  first,  the  common  "Malaga,"  known  and  exporteil  under  that  name.  In  this  there  is  a 
certain  proportion  of  boiled  wine,  which  is  allowcil  to  burn,  and  which  communicates  a  slightly  burnt 
ta*te  to  the  "  Malaga."  The  grape  from  which  this  wine  is  made  is  a  white  grape,  and  every  pii«e  of 
"  Malaga  "  contains  no  less  than  ek-ven  gallons  of  brandy.  Secondly,  "  Mountain."  This  wme  is  made 
from  the  same  grape  as  the  other,  and  like  it  contains  colouring  matter  and  brandy;  the  only  diflerence 
is  that,  for  "  Mountain,"  the  grape  U  allowed  to  become  riper.     Thirdly,  "  Lagnmas,"  the  richest  ana 

•  The  consul  says  75,000 ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  very  much  beyond  the  mark.  In  the 
Weimar  Almanack  the  population  is  set  down  at  52,376. 
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finest  of  the  sweet  wines  of  Malaga  ;  the  name  of  which  almost  explains  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mada 
It  is  the  droppings  of  the  ripe  grape  hung  up,  and  is  obtaine<i  without  the  application  of  pressure. 

"  The  dry  wine  of  Malaga  is  produced  from  the  same  grape  as  the  sweet  wine,  but  pressed  when  greener-, 
in  this  wine  there  is  an  eighth  part  more  of  brandy  than  in  the  sweet  wine;  no  less  than  l-12th  part  of  the 
dry  Malaga  being  brandy. 

"  The  whole  produce  of  the  Malaga  vineyards  is  estimated  at  from  3),000  to  40,000  pipes ;  but  owing  to 
the  increasing  stock  of  old  wine  in  the  cellars,  it  is  impossible  to  be  precise  in  this  calculation.  The 
export  of  all  sorts  of  Malaga  wine  may  be  stated  at  about  iiV.OOO  pipes.  The  principal  market  is  the 
United  States  and  South  America;  and  to  these  the  export  is  upon  the  increase.  The  average  price  of 
the  wines  shipped  from  Malaga  does  not  exceed  35  dollars  per  pipe;  but  wines  are  occasionally  exported 
at  the  price  of  170  dollars.  Many  attem))ts  have  been  made  at  Malaga  to  produce  sherrv,  but  not  with 
perfect  success.  The  sherry  grape  has  been  reared  at  Malaga  upon  a  soil  very  similar  to'  that  of  Xeres  ; 
but  the  merchants  of  Malaga  have  not  ventured  to  enter  the  wine  for  export  One  reason  of  the  very 
low  price  of  the  wines  of  Malaga  is  to  be  found  in  the  cheapness  of  labour;  field  labour  is  only  2|  reals  a 
day  (4|f/.).     In  the  fruit  and  vintage  time  it  is  about  double. 

"  Fruit.  —  Next  to  its  wines,  the  chief  export  of  Malaga  is  fruit,  consisting  of  raisins,  almonds,  grapes, 
figs,  and  lemons ;  but  of  these,  raisins  are  principally  exported.  I  have  before  me  a  note  of  the  exports 
of  Malaga  for  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1S30  —  the  chief,  though  not  the  sole,  exporting 
months  —  and  I  find  that  during  that  time  the  export  of  raisins  amounted  to  2fiS,845  boxes,  and  ol,916 
smaller  packages.  Of  this  quantity,  1'2.3,.).'U  boxes  were  entered  for  the  United  States ;  45,513  for  Eng. 
land  ;  the  remaining  quantity  being  for  France,  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish  ports.  South  America,  and 
Holland. 

"  The  raisins  exported  from  Malaga  are  of  three  kinds,  muscatel,  bloo>n,  or  sun  raisin,  and  lexias. 

The  muscatel  is  the  finest  raisin  in  the  world.  In  its  preparation  no  art  is  used;  the  grape  is  merely 
placed  in  the  sun,  and  frequently  turned.  The  bloom,  or  sun  raisin,  is  a  difterent  grape  from  the  muscatel; 
but  its  preparation  is  the  same.  The  lexias  acquire  this  name  from  the  liquor,  or  ley,  in  which  they  are 
dipped,  and  which  is  composed  of  water,  ashes,  and  oil;  these,  after  being  dipped,  are  also  dried  in  the 
sun.  All  muscatel  raisins  are  exported  in  boxes,  and  also  a  part  of  the  bloom  raisins.  In  IS'iO,  the  exports 
of  muscatel  and  bloom  raisins  were  325,000  boxes  of  25  lbs.  each  ;  in  all,  8,126,000  lbs.  This  quantity  is 
independent  of  the  export  of  bloom  raisins  in  casks,  and  of  lexias  ;  the  latter  amounting  to  about  30,000 
arrobas.  The  export  of  raisins  to  England  has  fallen  oft',  while  that  to  America  has  considerably 
increased.  In  1824,  75  ships  cleared  from  Malaga,  for  England,  with  fruit :  in  1830,  down  to  the  1st  of 
November,  34  vessels  had  cleared  out. 

"  Of  the  other  fruits  raised  near  Malaga,  grapes,  almonds,  and  lemons  are  the  most  extensively 
exported.  In  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1830,  ll,i512  jars  of  grapes  were  shipped  for 
England  ;  6,429  for  America  ;  and  1,650  for  Rus.sia.  During  the  same  months,  5,3.J5  arrobas  of  almonds 
(133,375  lbs.)  were  shipped  for  England,  this  being  nearly  the  whole  export;  there  were  also  exported, 
during  the  same  period,  3,749  boxes  of  lemons  for  England ;  4,201  ditto  for  Germany ;  and  840  ditto 
for  Russia. 

"  Oil.  — There  is  also  a  large  export  of  oil  from  Malaga ;  but  the  exportation,  during  the  latter  part  of 
1830,  would  be  no  criterion  of  the  average  ;  because,  the  Greenlandwhale  fishery  having  failed,  extensive 
orders  had  been  received  from  England. 

"Shipping.  — The  trade  between  England  and  Malaga  is  on  the  decline  :  that  vnih  both  the  Americas 
is  increasing,  especially  in  wines.  The  number  of  British  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Malaga,  in  1827, 
I  find  from  an  official  note  furnished  by  the  British  consul  to  have  been  104;  in  1828,  126 ;  in  1829,  105; 
and  in  1830,  to  the  1st  of  November,  S3,  exclusive  of  small  Gibraltar  vessels.  The  number  of  American 
vessels  entering  in  1829,  was  55  ;  but  the  average  burden  of  the  Americans  being  175  tons,  and  that  of 
the  English  vessels  not  exceeding  100,  the  whole  American  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  English  trade." 
—  (VoLii.  pp.  190  —  196.) 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  reals  of  34  maravedis  vellon.  —  (For  the  coins,  and  their  value,  used  at 
Malaga,  see  Caoiz.) 

ff'cighfs  and  Afrasurcs. — The  weights  are  the  same  as  those  of  Cadiz.  The  arroba,  or  cantara=419 
English  wine  gallons  ;  the  regular  pipe  of  Malaga  wine  contains  35  arrobas,  but  is  reckoned  only  at  34; 
a  bota  of  Pedro  Ximenes  wine  =  531  arrobas ;  a  bota  of  oil  is  4.5,  and  a  pipe  35  arrobas  ;  the  latter 
weighs  about  860 lbs.  avoirdupois  :  a  carga  of  raisins  is  2  baskets,  or  7  arrobas  ;  a  cask  contains  as  much, 
though  only  called  4  arrobas:  as  a  last  for  freight  are  reckoned — 4  botas  or  5  pipes  of  wine  or  oil; 
4  bales  of  orange  peel ;  5  pipes  of  Pedro  Ximenes  wine  or  oil ;  10  casks  of  almonds  (each  about  380  lbs. 
English) ;  20  chests  of  lemons  and  oranges  ;  22  casks  of  almonds  (of  8  arrobas  each) ;  44  casks  of  raisins 
(of  4  arrobas  each)  ;  88  half  casks  of  raisins  ;  50  baskets  or  IfiO  jars  of  raisins. 

Port  Charges.  —  The  i)ort  and  harbour  dues  amount,  on  an  English  vessel  of  300  tons,  to  about  2U. ; 
on  a  Spanisli  vessel,  of  the  same  burden,  they  would  be  about  11/.  his. 

JVarchousing.  —  Goods  may  be  warehoused  for  12  months,  paying  2  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  lieu  of  all 
charges  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  must  be  either  entered  for  consumption  or  reshipped.  The 
a  per  cent,  is  charged,  whether  they  lie  a  day  or  the  whole  year. 

There  is  an  excellent  account  of  Malaga  in  Townscnd's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  iii.  pp.  10 — 42.  The 
Answers  by  the  consul  at  Malaga  to  the  Circular  Queries  contain  little  or  no  information. 

MALMSEY.      See  Wine. 

MALT  (Ger.  Mali/;  Du.  Mout ;  Fr.  Mai,  Bleclgermc ;  It.  Malto ;  Sp.  Cebada 
retonada  6  entalkcida ;  Rus.  Solod ;  Lat.  Malti/m).  The  term  malt  is  applied  to 
designate  grain  which,  being  steeped  in  water,  is  made  to  germinate  to  a  certain  extent, 
after  whicli  the  process  is  cliecked  by  the  application  of  heat.  This  evolves  the  saccharine 
principle  of  the  grain,  which  is  the  essence  of  malt.  The  process  followed  in  the 
manufacture  is  very  simple.  Few  changes  have  been  made  in  it ;  and  it  is  carried  on 
at  this  moment  very  much  in  the  same  manner  that  it  was  carried  on  by  our  ancestors 
centuries  ago.  Rice,  and  almost  every  species  of  grain  has  been  used  in  malting;  but 
in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  malt  is  prepared  almost  wliolly  from  barley.  It 
is  the  principal  ingredient  In  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  is  not  used  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Duties  on,  and  Consumption  of,  Malt.      Influence  of  the  lieduction  of  the  Duty  and  the 

Opening  of  the  Trade Owing  to  malt  liquor  having  early  become  the  favourite  beverage 

of  the  people  of  England,  the  manufacture  of  malt  has  been  carried  on  amongst  us,  for 
a  lengthened  period,  on  a  very  large  scale.  Instead,  however,  of  increasing  with  the 
increasing  wealth  and  jjoinilation  of  the  country,  it  lias  been  nearly  stationary  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  'i'his  apparently  anomalous  result  is  jirobably  in  some  mca.sure  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  increa.sed  consumption   of  tea  and  coffee,  which  are  now  in 
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almost  universal  use  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  question  tliat  it  is  mainly  owiiif^  to  tlic 
exorbitant  duties  with  which  malt,  and  the  ale  or  beer  manufactured  from  it,  have  been 
loaded,  and  to  the  oppressive  regulations  imposed  on  the  manufacture  of  nia'.t  and  the 
sale  of  beer.  The  effect  of  these  duties  and  regulations  was  to  impose  a  tax  of  about  7s. 
on  the  malt  and  beer  made  from  a  bushel  of  l)arley  ;  which,  taking  the  average  price  of 
barley  at  from  4s.  to  5s.  a  bushel,  was  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  from  140  to 
17.5  per  cent  !  The  exorbitancy  of  the  duty  was  not,  however,  its  most  ol)jectionable 
feature.  It  was  about  equally  divided  —  one  half  being  assessed  directly  on  malt,  and  the 
other  on  beer  :  but  the  beer  duty  affected  only  beer  brewed  by  public  brewers,  or  for  sale, 
and  did  not  affect  that  which  was  brewed  for  private  use  ;  and  as  rich  families  brewed 
•ill  the  beer  they  made  use  o^  the  consequence  of  this  distinction  was,  that  the  beer  duty 
fell  wholly  on  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  who  did  not  brew  any  beer ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  poor  man  was  compelled  to  pay  twice  the  duty  on  the  malt  he  made  use  of 
tliat  was  paid  by  the  rich  man  !  That  such  a  distinction  should  erer  have  been  made, 
or  submitted  to  for  any  considerable  period,  is  certainly  not  a  little  astonishing.  Origin- 
ally, however,  the  distinction  was  not  so  great  as  it  afterwards  became  ;  and  being 
increased  by  slow  degrees,  the  force  of  habit  reconciled  the  parliament  and  the  country 
to  the  gross  inequality  and  oppressiveness  of  the  tax.  But  the  public  attention  being  at 
length  forcibly  attracted  to  the  subject,  and  the  effect  of  the  exorbitant  duties  on  malt 
and  beer  in  increasing  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  having  been  clearly  pointed  out 
—  {^c&  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  98.  art.  4.),  the  beer  duty  was  repealed  in  1830.  This 
measure  of  substantial  justice  and  sound  policy  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  which  is  also  entitled  to  the  public  gratitude  for 
having  put  an  end  to  the  licensing  system,  and  established,  for  the  first  time,  a  really 
free  trade  in  beer. 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  has  materially  increased  the  consumption  of  malt ;  and 
the  anticipations  of  those  who  contended  that  its  abolition,  if  combined  with  a  free 
trade  in  beer,  would  be  no  great  loss  to  the  revenue,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realised. 
The  clamour  that  has  been  raised  against  the  measure,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
influence  in  increasing  drunkenness,  is,  we  firmly  believe,  wholly  without  foundation. 
If  the  measure  has  increased,  as  it  certainly  has  done,  the  consumption  of  beer,  it  has  at 
the  same  time  equally  diminished  the  consumption  of  gin;  and  it  is  surely  superfluous 
to  add,  that  this  is  a  most  beneficial  change.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  new  public 
houses  have  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  beer  ;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  proved  that 
this  circumstance,  though  it  seems  to  have  occasioned  no  common  alarm  among  the 
clergy  and  magistrates  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  productive  of  any 
public  inconvenience.  Like  all  newly  opened  lines  of  business,  the  trade  of  beer  selling 
has  been  overdone  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  beer  shops  have  been  shut  up.  "  It 
is  not,"  as  Di-.  Smith  sagaciously  remarked,  "  the  multiplication  of  alehouses  that 
occasions  a  general  disposition  to  drunkenness  among  the  common  people ;  but  that 
disposition,  arising  from  other  causes,  necessarily  gives  employment  to  a  multitude  of 
.alehouses."  —  (  Wealth  nf  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  14C.  )  The  way  to  eradicate  this  disposition 
is  by  giving  a  better  education  to  the  poor,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for  less  gro- 
velling enjoyments.  All  that  the  fiscal  regulations  and  police  enactments  intended  to 
promote  sobriety  have  ever  done,  is  to  make  bad  worse,  to  irritate  and  disgust,  to  make 
the  lower  classes  more  enamoured  of  that  which  they  conceive  is  unjustly  withheld  from 
them,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  elude  and  defeat  the  law.  —  (See  ante,  p.  14.) 

The  following  Tables  show  the  consumption  of  malt  in  England  and  Wales  from  1787 
down  to  1833,  and  in  the  whole  kingdom  from  1821.  They  show  that  the  consumption 
of  malt  had  been  about  stationary  for  nearly  half  a  century,  notwithstanding  the  popu- 
lation had  been  more  than  doubled  in  that  period,  and  that  the  wealth  of  all  classes  had 
been  materially  increased.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  consumption  had  been 
stationary  for  a  much  longer  period  —  for  more  than  an  eiitire  centiiri/ I  For  it  appears 
from  the  accounts  given  by  the  very  well-informed  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  in  his  tracts  on 
the  Corn  Trade  (2d  ed.  p.  199.),  that  the  quantity  of  malt  that  paid  duty  in  England  and 
Wales,  at  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1723,  was  3,542,000  quarters  a  year; 
and  that  the  annual  average  during  the  next  10  years  was  3,358,07  I  quarters.  The 
beer  duties  being,  in  effect,  as  much  a  part  of  the  malt  duty  as  if  they  had  been  laid 
directly  on  malt,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  always  be  taken  into  account,  before 
drawing  any  conclusions  as  to  the  influence  of  the  duty.  Ample  information  with 
respect  to  them  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ai.e  and  IJeeii  ;  but,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
reference,  the  whole  is  brought,  as  far  as  rcsi)ects  the  10  years  previous  to  their  repeal, 
into  one  point  of  view  in  the  subjoined  Table,  No.  I. 
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I,  All  Account  of  tlie  Number  of  Oiiartors  of  Malt  charged  willi  Duty,  the  Amount  of  the  sild  Duty, 
the  Rate  per  Ouartcr  in  each  Year ;  also,  tlie  Number  of  Ouartors  ot  Malt  used  by  lirewcrs  and 
Victuallers  ;  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Strong,  Intermediate,  and  Table  Beer,  separately  ;  the  Amount 
of  Duty  on  Beer,  and  the  Rate  of  Duty  per  iSarrel  for  each  sort  of  Beer,  in  each  Year,  from  the  5th  of 
January,  1821,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1833;  in  Imperial  Measure. 


England. 


s§ 


Rate  per  Quarter. 


Amount  of 
Duty. 


Quarters 

used  by 

Brewers  and 

Victuallws. 


Barrel.* 


Table,  at 
U.  i\y. 

per 
Barrel.* 


Inter- 
mediate, 
at  4i.  llrf. 
perBarrel. 


Amount  of 
Duty. 


I82l'2,985,530 
1822i3,2()7,304 
18233,3;>6,06i 
IS'-m3,l()5,6il 
lJi2Sl3,451,9-22 
18263,f;9l),592 


182' 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
ia'32 


3,41l),99fi 
3,137,042 
3,814,727 
2,923,.'-)09 
3,3(52,613 
4,120,434 


IK33!3,9.'>8,721 


£         s. 
28i.  lOiaV-  j4,31 1,446    2 

4,718,360  10 
From  25  Feb.  1822,  '20s.  8d.  3,624,242    8 


3,203,502  17 
3,560,693  0 
3,813,072    7 

3,586,084  19  8 

3,241,610    6  6 

3,941,884  19  1 

3,026,126    6  9 

3,474,699  16  10 

4,257,781  10  10 

4,090.678    9  11 


.    No  account 
^  has  been  kept 
>.of  the  quan 
.  titles       use< 
I  during  tliesi 
years. 
2,704,514 
2,820,946 
2,629,626 
2,571,879 
2,(i40,621 
2,406,991 
2,364,939 
2,284,949 
3,235,519 


Barrels. 

,666,81711 
,969,891 1] 
,306,981 1 1 
,395,835  1 
,660,968  1 
,014,395  1 
,697,133  1 
,403,302  1 
,570,310 1 
,961,048  1 
,570,3321, 


Barrd*. 
,518,695 
,528,575 
,570,043 
,483,045 
,544,048 
,606,899 
,603,653 
,532,308 
,530,419 
,380,469 
,066,262 


7,018 
15,660 
6,160 
7,707 
17,158 
62,617 
55,498 
41.834t 


£  s. 

2,838,149  1 

2.987,366  8 

3.153.661  5 
3,190,908  12    8 
3,326,277  14 
3,495,597  9 
3,268,655  9 

3.131.662  6 
3,222,807  2  11 
2,923,118  1 


1833 
1823 


iln28 
,1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
\8as 


147,776 

163,207 
175,396 


■303,073 
>t8,.576 

t"0,7.;o 

3-«),819 
339,2')9 
483,3<)4 
4e4,li;0 
502,743 
545,369 
4'.8,fi96 


58*.  101 5V 


From  Bear  or 

Bigg. 

I*.  10|  2V 

From 

5  July,  1820, 

24.?.  ^d.   I 
From       I 
5  July,  1821, 
22i.  ^  iid. 
From  25  Feb.  1822, 
20s.  8d.         Us.  5l°d- 
From 
5  July,  1822, 
15s.  9f  2Trf. 


16s. 


-212,282  6  6{N^ST'} 


[  231.605  9  3 
1 183,071  16  7 


198,695  15  10 

335,505  8  1 

462,144  6  6 

3,39,104  8  10 

33,5,488  18  11 

478,507  15  2 

457,587  12 

505,651  4 

515,,578  8 

458,096  5 


78,406 
78,607 


7,'5,100 
74,979 
85,430 
72,956 
79,481 
82,577 
75,305 
92,416 
118,033 
123,800 


123,114 

128,939 
128,107 


119,292 
118,813 
133,903 
122,158 
112,('67 
1 18,943 
111,071 
75,262 


207,983 

219,546 
227,478 


226,332 
239,956 
264,035 
271,3.35 
241,203 
247,443 
229,384 
178,01  If 


80,972    6    ( 

85,060    4    C 
85,117  12    0 


80,5.32    8  ( 

81,894  10  ( 

91,731     2  i 

79,940    0  1 

72,877    0  10 
76,984  16 
71,786  19 


1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

182,5 

1826 

1827 

18 

18 

18,10 

1831 

1832 


224,208 
243,664 
219,,548 
21, $.,'564 
271,249 
349,656 
3(«l,821 
22.5,849 
301,192 
251, ,579 
244,951 
262,7.30 
250,794 


28s.  lOJ  5Trf. 
From  5  April,  1822, 20s.  8rf. 


319,683  14    0 

347,4^4  0 

275,612  14 

216,725  2 

208,.S.;0  0 

344,600  10 

31.5,029  15 

232,899  12  10 

311,191  19    0 

259,869  17    2 

251,646  1  11 

2fW,3(i7  8    7 

2,50,277  9    8 


165, 

150. 
174, 
187. 
170; 
167, 
176. 
189, 
175, 
167, 
141, 
186, 
192, 


,130 
,640 
,466 
,268 
,695 
,124 
,.'549 
,076 
,331 
,175 
,401 
674 
867 


Kote.  —  No  return  can  be  made 
of  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  in 
Ireland,  the  same  not  being  subject 
to  excise  duty. 


II.  Prices  of  Malt,  per  Winchester  Quarter,  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  from  1730  to  1832. 


Years. 

Prices. 

Yorirs. 

Trices. 

Years. 

Prices. 

17.50 

20«.  6rf. 

1S05 

85s.  Id. 

1825 

71s.  lOlrf. 

1740 

27».  3irf. 

1810 

84s.  5rf. 

1826 

C>5s.  Irf. 

1750 

24«. 

lsl5 

fii's.  lid. 

1827 

64s.  lOrf. 

1760 

24s.  9rf. 

1820 

6.8s.  S\d. 

1«28 

61s.  7rf 

1770 

28s.  3</. 

1,8'.' 1 

61s    llrf. 

1S29 

61s.  lOJrf. 

1780 

Sis.  Irf. 

l^:2■2 

52s.  Sid. 

18.50 

56s.  lirf. 

17m 

35s.  6(/. 

1823 

59s.  11(/. 

1831 

70s.  5irf. 

1,S()0 

84,». 

1824 

62s.  Irf. 

1832 

58s.  8rf. 

•  From  the  year  1827.  the  rate  of  duty  per  barrel  for  strong  beer  wai!  —  common  brewers,  9s  ;  victuallers, 
9t.  lOrf. ;  table  beer,  common  brewers,  1.?.  9id.  ;  victuallers.  Is.  11}(/. ;  the  same  also  for  Scotland. 
t  Beer  duty  ceased  the  lOth  of  October,  1830. 
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III.  An  Account  of  the  Total  Quantity  of  Malt  made  in  England  and  Wales  In  each  Year,  from  1787 
to  1S2(J,  both  inclusive,  the  Rates  of  Duty,  and  the  Amount  of  the  Duty. 


Rate 

Years 

Rate 

ended 
Stll  July. 

Malt. 

hh. 

of 
Duty. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

ended 
5th  July. 

Malt. 

of 
Duty. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Qrt. 

S.    d. 

£       s.   d. 

Qr.. 

bh. 

*.  d. 

£         S.     d. 

1787 

3,4«9,I04 

7 

10  6 

1,789,780    1    2 

1804 

2,602,724 

V 

34  8 

5,772,412    9    0 

1788 

3,.'358,580 

1 

. 

1,764,264  11    3 

1805 

2,792,923 

1 

- 

4,841,066  15    0 

1789 

3,0.S1,.!H 

2 

• 

1,591,439  19    7 

1806 

3,435,990 

0 

. 

5,9.55,716    0    0 

nyo 

2,83.3,0.97 

3 

.     . 

1,487,691     2    5 

1807 

3,114,020 

3 

.     - 

5,397,635    6    4 

1791 

3,489,876 

2 

12  6 

2,138,908  14    1 

1808 

2,8(K),787 

S 

.     - 

4,854,698    2    4 

1792 

3,582,671 

6 

fl2  6) 
iio  65 

2,142,950  12  10 

1809 
1810 

2,851,598 
3,035,401 

7 
4 

. 

4,942,771    7    8 
5,261,362  12    0 

179.3 

3,0.56,604 

5 

1,604,717    8    6 

1811 

3,349,760 

5 

- 

5,806,251  15    0 

179+ 

3,19*,7fi8 

7 

- 

1,677,2,53  13    2 

1812 

2,332,336 

5 

-     . 

4,042,716  16    4 

179.-3 

3,08R,695 

7 

. 

1,620,515    6    8 

1813 

2,797,741 

7 

. 

4,849,419    S    0 

1796 

3,517,7.58 

4 

. 

1,846,823    4    3 

1814 

3,263,785 

i> 

. 

5,657,228    8    4 

1797 

3,865,427 

3 

. 

2,(i29,349    7    5 

1815 

3,384,004 

0 

- 

5,865,606  18    8 

1798 

3,.'i70,431 

6 

. 

1,769,476  13    4 

1816 

3,281,929 

3 

- 

5,688,677  11    8 

1799 

3,698,95.5 

5 

. 

2,083,701  14    0 

1817 

2,142,002 

4 

18  8 

1,999,202    6    8 

18()0 

1,810,089 

3 

. 

950,296  18    5 

1818 

3,307,866 

5 

. 

3,087,342    3    8 

1801 

2,.?20,8fi8 

2 

. 

1,218,455  16    7 

1819 

2,793,282 

3 

. 

2,607,063  11    0 

1802 

3,792,297 

6 

18  8 

2,642,040    6  11 

1820 

3,066.894 

3 

280 

4,675,506    8  10 

1803 

3,809,900 

y 

-     - 

3,555,906  18    0 



IV.  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Bushels  of  Malt  made,  and  the  Amount  of  Duties  thereon,  in  each 
Collection  of  Excise  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1833. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Collections. 

Bushels 
of  Malt. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Collections. 

Bushels 
of  Walt. 

Amount  ofDuty. 

England. 

£       s.    d. 

'icotland. 

£       s.   d. 

Barnstaple 

310,459 

40,100  19    1 

Aberdeen 

196,302 

19,885    4    1 

Hath 

754,165 

97,412  19    7 

Ayr 

177,853 

22,088    6    4 

Bedford 

1,4.55,984 

188,064  12    0 

Argyle,  North 

34,776 

3,493  19    4 

Bristol        -           -    - 

495,012 

63,939    1    0 

South 

309,652 

31,2.33  14    9 

Cambridge 

1,290,437 

166,681    8  11 

Caithness 

67,350 

6,861     1    1 

Canterbury           ..    - 

413,964 

53,470    7    0 

Dumfries 

&t,802 

8,287  11    5 

Chester 

.506,874 

65,471    4    6 

Elgin 

158,516 

18,334  18    9 

Cornwall 

293,233 

37,875  18    7 

File 

201,989 

26,090    4  11 

Coventry 

785,611 

101,474  15    1 

Glasgow 

494,821 

63,545    0  10 

Cumberland 

353,427 

45,650  19    9 

Haddington 

£0.3,252 

26,253    7    8 

Derby 

749,670 

96,832    7    6 

Inverness 

99,724 

12,747  13    4 

Dorset 

346,461 

44,751    4    3 

Einlithgow 

186,387 

23,673    6    8 

Durham 

207,382 

26,786  16  10 

Montrose 

11.5,524 

14,810  19    9 

F.ssox        -            -      - 

1,030,268 

133,076    5    8 

Perth        ... 

226,478 

£9,146  17    3 

Kxcter 

311,640 

40,253  10    0 

Stirling 

561,309 

72,2ii6  17  10 

Gloucester           -      - 

(irantham 

Halifax 

Hants 

Hereford 

461,014 
1,049,762 
449,199 
370,997 
324,522 

59,547  12  10 
1.35,594    5    2 
58,021  10    9 
47,920    8  11 
41,917    8    4 

Edinburgh 

615,599 

79,377    1    9 

Total      -        - 

3,714,334 

458,096    :    2 

lU'rtford 

1,156,2.55 

149,349  12    1 

Hull        -           -       - 

252,619 

32,629  19     1 

Isle  of  Wight 

379,397 

49,005    8  11 

Lancaster 

293,6(53 

37,931     9    5 

I,ee(ls        -           -     - 

1,. 543,035 

199,308  13    9 

Ireland. 

I.ichtteld 

850,838 

109,899  18    2 

Armagh 

70,685 

7,103    2    S 

T/mcnln 

1,023,679 

132,22.5    4    1 

Athlone 

33,397 

4,2<'2  19    1 

Liverpool 

38,537 

4,977  13  11 

Clonmel 

78,997 

10,132    3    6 

T.vnn        -            -      - 

570,070 

73,634    0  10 

Coleraine 

46,.547 

4,691    3    9 

Manchester 

9,.340 

1.206    8    4 

Cork 

372,981 

48,176  14    3 

Marlborough 

208,988 

£6.994    5    8 

Drogheda 

6t;,522 

8,471  16    5 

Newcastle 

323,417 

41,774  13  11 

Dundalk 

111,800 

14,440  16    8 

Northampton 

584,987 

75,560  16    5 

Fox  ford 

34,111 

3,834  18    6 

N'ortluimberland 

5.5,179 

7,127    5    9 

Galway 

37,385 

4,828    8    7 

Nortliwich 

99,1.37 

12,805    3  11 

Kilkenny 

208,503 

26,931  12    9 

Norwich 

1,046,085 

135,119    6    3 

Limerick 

49,876 

6,442    «    4 

Oxford 

486,869 

62,887    4  11 

Lisburn 

101,301 

11,184    9    6 

i  Plymouth 

421,719 

54,472    0    9 

Londonderry     - 

49,209 

4,920  IS    0 

1   Reading 

721,640 

93,211  16  10 

Mallow 

87,298 

11,275  19  10 

1  Uochrster 

342,269 

44,209  14  11 

Maryborough 

87,005 

11,215  17    3 

]  .Sarum 

638,403 

82,460    7    9 

Naas       .           -        - 

63,339 

7,940    7    6 

Salop        -            -       - 
ShefHcld 

573,261 

74,046    4    3 

Sligo      ... 

30,797 

3,2f)0  10    8 

623,034 

80,475    4    6 

Tralee 

14,393 

1,859    1  11 

Somerset 

137,266 

17,730    3  10 

Waterford 

106,180 

1,3,714  18    4 

.StaHbrd      - 

470,010 

60,709  12    6 

Wexford 

286,983 

37,168  IS    9 

Stourbridge          -     - 

Sdflblk 

Surrey 

Sussex        ... 

Ux  bridge 

638,614 

1,534,968 

1,057,030 

474,385 

490,435 

82,487  12  10 
1!)8,266  14    0 
136.533    0  10 
61,274  14    7 
63,.347  17    1 

Dublin        -        -       ■• 

68.987 

8,490  11    9 

Total    - 

2,006.350 

250.277    9    8 

Wales,  East 

385,733 

49,823  16  11 

Middle 

268,841 

34,725    5  11 

North 

242,589 

31, .334    8    3 

West    - 

196,120 

25,332    3    4 

Wellington    - 

^19,5 15 

45,145  13    9 

Totals. 

Whitby        -        -     - 

170,872 

22,070  19    4 

AVigan 
Worcester 

9.5,941 
380,1.56 

12,392    7    7 
49,103    9    8 

England      . 

31,609,769 

4,090.W8    9  11 

York        -           -       - 

Coiuitry  collections  - 
London 

Total      .        - 

52.S,415 

68,257    9    7 

Scotland  . 
Ireland 
United  Kingdom 

3,714,334 
2,ro6,3':o 

458,096    5    9 
250,277    9    8 

31,623,422 
4!i,.347 

4,084,692    0    2 
5,986    9    9 

.31,669,769 

4,090,678    9  11 

.•>7,.390,1.-3 

4,799,C'52    5    4 

MALTA- 
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Regulations  as  to  the  Maniifacturc  of  Malt  — These  are  embodied  in  the  acta  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  52.,  and 
U  Geo.  4.  c.  17.  The  former  act  is  e.\cceiliiigly  complex  :  it  has  no  fewer  than  eighly-three  clauses ;  and 
the  regulations  embodied  in  it,  though  trequently  repugnant  to  common  sense,  are  enforced  by  lOG  penal- 
ties, amounting  in  all  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ld,5()U/. !  Under  such  a  statute,  it  was  hanlly  possible  for 
the  most  honest  and  cautious  maltster  to-avoid  incurring  penaltie.'!.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  nature  of  this 
act,  that  one  is  almost  templed  to  believe,  in  looking  into  it,  that  if  its  framers  had  any  object  more  than 
another  at  heart,  it  was  to  condense  into  it  whatever  was  most  contradictory  and  absurd  in  the  forty 
statutes  that  had  previously  been  passed  for  the  collection  of  the  malt  duty  and  the  oppression  of  the 
trade!  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  law  could  be  allowed  to  exist  for  anv  consider- 
able period.  It  was  not  only  loudly  and  universally  condemned  by  the  maltsters,  but  by  all"  the  more 
intelligent  officers  of  excise.  In  consequence,  the  11  Geo.  4.  c.  17.  was  passed.  This  latter  statute  is  en- 
titled to  very  considerable  praise ;  it  repeals  a  good  many  of  the  penalties,  and  some  of  the  most  vexatious 
and  useless  regulations,  in  the  former;  so  that  the  business  may  now  be  carried  on  with  equal  security  to 
the  revenue,  and  with  iiitinitely  less  risk  and  annoyance  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  The  existing 
regulations  principally  refer  to  the  gauging  of  the  cisterns,  the  wetting  of  the  malt,  the  emptying  of  the 
cistenis,  the  gauging  of  the  malt  when  in  tlie  couch  frames,  the  payment  of  the  duties,  &c.  But  as  no  one 
would  think  of  undertaking  the  business  of  a  maltster  without  having  a  copy  of  both  acts  in  his  possession, 
it  would  be  quite  uiniecessary  for  us,  even  if  our  limits  permitted,  to  give  any  abstract  of  these  acts.  The 
licence  duty  on  maltsters,  and  the  number  of  maltsters  who  took  out  licences  in  1829,  distributed  into  classes 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  business,  will  be  found  specified  in  the  article  Licences  (Excise). 

Malt  may  not  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  use  under  pain  of  forfeiture ;  but  it  may 
be  warehoused  for  exportation.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  \ifl.  §  52.) 

MALTA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  nearly  opposite  to  the  southern  extrennity 
of  Sicily,  Ironi  which  it  is  about  54  miles  distant.  Valetta,  the  capital,  is  situated  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island,  the  light-house  in  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo  being  in  lat.  35° 
54'  6"  N.,  Ion.  14°  31'  lO"  E.  Malta  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  10  or  12  broad.  The 
island  of  Gozo,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  Malta,  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the 
latter,  at  about  4  miles'  distance  ;  and  in  the  strait  between  them  is  the  small  island  of 
Cutnino.  In  1825,  the  resident  population  of  Malta  amounted  to  99,623  ;  and  including 
troops  and  strangers,  the  total  population  amounted  to  1 02,853.  The  population  of  Gozo,  at 
the  same  period,  was  16,883.  In  1831,  the  total  population  of  both  islands  amounted 
to  120,839.  The  entire  revenue  collected  in  Malta  amounts  to  about  100,000Z.  a  year  ; 
and  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  that  incurred  in  England  on  account  of  the  island, 
amounts  to  about  88,000/. 

After  the  capture  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  made  a  present  of  Malta  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  1798,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
French.     It  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  the  English  in  1800  ;  and  was  definitely  ceded  to  us  in  1814. 

The  island  consists  mostly  of  a  rock,  very  thinly  covered  with  soil,  a  good  deal  of  which  has  been 
brought,  at  an  immense  expense,  from  Sicily  ;  but  being  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  it  produces  ex- 
cellent fruits,  particularly  the  celebrated  Maltese  oranges,  corn,  cotton,  with  small  quantities  of  indigo, 
saflVon,  and  sugar.  The  principal  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  is  on  their  cotton,  which  they  manufacture 
into  a  great  variety  of  stuff's,  some  of  which  are  highly  esteemed.  The  corn  raised  in  the  island  is  not 
sufficient  to  feed  the  inhabitants  for  more  than  5  or  (i  months.  The  trade  in  corn  used  to  be  monopolised 
by  government;  but  though  the  monopoly  has  been  abandoned,  duties  on  importation,  varying,  like  those 
in  tnis  country,  indirectly  as  the  price,  have  been  imposed,  partly  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and  partly  for 
the  protection  of  agriculture  !  —  (.See  post.)  'Hiere  are  some  good  springs  of  fresh  water.  A'aletta  is  i)artly 
supplied  by  water  brought  by  an  aqueduct  a  distance  of  about  6  miles,  and  partly  by  the  rain  water  col- 
lected in  cisterns. 

Valetta,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  defended  by  almost  impregnable  fortifications.  "  These,"  says 
Mr.  Brydone,  "  are,  indeed,  most  stupendous  works.  All  the  boasted  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples  are 
a  trifle  to  the  immense  excavations  that  have  been  made  in  this  little  island.  The  ditches  of  a  vast  size 
are  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  :  these  extend  for  a  great  many  miles  ;  and  raise  our  astonishment  to 
think  that  so  small  a  state  has  ever  been  able  to  make  them."  —  f^Tour  throvgh  Sicily  and  Malta, 
Letter  15.)  Since  the  island  came  into  our  possession,  the  fortifications  have  been  considerably  improved  ; 
BO  that  at  present  it  is  a  place  of  very  great  strength. 

Harbour.  —  The  harbour  of  Valetta  is  double,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  city  is  built 
on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  having  the  castle  and  light  of  St.  Elmo  at  its  extremity,  and  an  adminible 
foit  on  each  side.  That  on  the  south-eastern  side,  denominated  the  grand  port,  is  the  most  frequented. 
The  entrance  to  it,  about  25U  fathoms  wide,  has  the  formidable  batteries  of  St  Elmo  on  the  one  hand,  and 
•those  of  Fort  Ricasoli  on  the  other.  In  entering,  it  is  necessary  not  to  come  within  50  or  60  fathoms  of 
the  former,  on  account  of  a  spit  which  projects  from  it;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  channel  there  is  from  10  to 
12  fathoms  water.  The  port,  which  runs  about  If  mile  inwards,  has  deep  water  and  excellent  anchorage 
throughout ;  the  largest  men-of-war  coming  close  to  the  quays.  Port  Marsamusceit,  on  the  north-western 
side  of  the  city,  is  also  a  noble  harbour.  'I'he  entrance  to  it,  which  is  about  the  same  breadth  as  that  cf 
the  grand  port,  is  between  St.  Elmo  and  Fort  Tique.  In  the  centre  of  the  basin  is  an  island,  on  which  are 
built  a  castle  and  a  lazaretto,  for  the  convenience  of  the  ships  performing  quarantine,  by  which  the  port 
is  principally  tised.  Owuig  to  the  narrowncs  of  the  entrance,  and  the  usual  variableness  of  the  wind,  it 
*»  customary  for  most  vessels  bound  for  Valetta  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  before  entering  the  harbour. 

Excejtfioni. 

1.  Vessels  entering  either  harbour  may  remain  in  port  anf 
length  of  time,  and  I.ind  or  take  on  board  passengers  and  ihej* 
personal  b.icRage,  wittiout  beconting  sulyect  to  the  tonnaRt 
dues:  provided  they  neither  dischiir^e  nor  take  on  l>oard  any 
poods  otherwise  than  by  receiving  on  board  articles  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  these  islands,  provisions  for  the  voy.npe,  or 
ships*  stori-s  required  for  the  safety  or  navigation  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Vessels  liable  to  the  dues,  liaving  taken  on  board  for  ex- 
portation a  quantity  of  Malta  wrought  stone,  not  less  than  10 
per  cent,  on  their  respective  registered  tonnage,  are  allowed  an 
abatement  of  If/,  per  ton  frum  the  dues  of  iheir  full  tonnage. 

3.  \'essels  built  in  Malta  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
the  tonnage  dues  for  '^  years  from  the  day  uf  thcii  s.iilii)g  on 
llieir  first  voyage. 


,  Tonnage  Dua  on  Ships  clearing  Ouintardj. 

Dues 
payable- 

MTien  under  the  British  flag :  _ 

Vessels  not  exceeding  40  tons,  for  each  vessel    -    0    0    G 

V  es^^.Is  above  -10  tons,  for  every  ton  or  aiiv  part 
thereof    . 
UTien  under  a  foreign  flag  :  — 

V'es.s.ls  not  exceeding-lO  tons,  for  each  vessel    - 
V  cs.sel5  above  40  tons :  _ 

For  every  ton,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  far  as  210 
toiu  .  .  ... 

For  every  additional  ton,  or  any  part  thereof     -    0    0 


-    0    0    4 
0    0 

■-    0    0 
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PuBT  CllABOKS. 


Anchorage  and  light -house.  —  For  every 
5  Ions,  or  any  |>art  thereof,  as  far  as 

300  tons 

For  ever^  additional  5  tons,  or  any  part 
thereof        -  -  -  . 

Water.  —  For  every  passenger  and  indivi- 
dual of  the  crew  .  .  - 

Pilota^.  —  For  every  vessel  exceeding  60 
tons  burden  -  _  _ 

Hospital —  Fur  each  individual  composing 


ihec 


\'esscls  under  the 


British  | 

and     I  For^(Tn 
Ionian      Flat;. 

Flag.   I ^ 

L.  s,  J.'L.  f.  d. 

0  10016 
0  0  CO  0  9 
0  0  500  5 
0    2     1,0    2     1 


Ballast.  —  For  every  5  tons,  or  any  part 

thereof  •  -  -         -  !0    0     4'0    0     4 

Bill  of  hciUh —  For  the  master  of  aspe- 1  I 

roaara        -  -  -  -  - 10    0     S,0    0     8 

For  every  other  person  of  the  crew  of 

ditto  .... 

For  tlie  master  of  any  other  vessel 
For  every  other  person  of  the  crew  of 

ditto  -  -  .  .  . 

Powder  magazine.  —  On  powder  b^jlonging 

to  the  v;.-S3tl,    for  each   barrel  for   a 

month  -  -  -         -  |0    0  10  0    0  lOJ 

On  ditto  imported  or  lodged  on  transit,  l  j 

for  each  of  the  first  3  months  ad  va-  \  \ 

/orem  per  10(1/.        -         -            -  -  I    0     0  1    0     0> 

For  every  succeeding  month  -05     005     Oj 


Exctpiions. 

1.  Merchant  vessels  entering  either  of  the  harl»ours  may  re- 
main therein  5  daxs,  without  being  subject  to  the  payment  of 
any  port  charges,  water  (if  re<iuired)  excepted  ;  provided  thty 
neither  discharge  nor  take  on  board  ^oods,  pas^engt^ra  or  their 
baggage,  during  such  period  of  their  stay. 

2.  vessels  clearing  oat,  h.i%-ir.g  taken  on  board  fur  export- 
ation a  quantity  of  3falta  Tsrought  stone,  not  less  tlian  !'►  per 
cent,  on  their  respective  registered  tonnage,  are  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  ballast  dues. 

5.  Pilotage  not  to  be  paid  oftener  than  once  in  6  weeks,  nor 
hospital  dues  more  frequently  than  once  in  6  months,'  in  cases 
where  vessels  make  more  than  I  voyage  during  such  spac;a  of 
time  respectively. 

4.  Maltese  and  loulan  vessels  are  not  subject  to  the  hospital 
dues. 

Quarantine  Charges — Vessels  entered  upon  a  quarantine  to 
pay,  for  each  day  of  their  continuance  in  port,  as  follows  :  — 

M.    d. 

-  2    (» 

-  3    0 

—  from    .01  _  IfW  —  -  -           -40 

—  from  101  —  130  —  .  -.50 

—  from  151  —  200  _  -  -           .    t;    0 

—  from  201  —  2o0  —        -  .  -70 

—  from  251  —  300  —  -  -            -SO 

—  from  301  —  3>0  —  -  --90 

—  of  551  tons  and  upwards  -  -  10    0 

(Fractions  of  a  ton  not  to  be  noticed. 

,  Vessel*!,  of  whatever  size,  sailing  in  quarantine,  having 
enter«l  upon  the  performance  thereof,  to  pay  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  quarantine  only  2«.  Gd.  a  day. 

,  Vessels  lialtle  to  quarantine,  not  having  entered  upon  the 
performance  thereof,  to  pay  j«.  for  each  day  of  their  con- 
tinuance in  port. 

.  Vessels  compelled  bv  stress  of  weather  to  enter  the  great 
harbour,  to  be  :.abjAt,  wliile  they  remain  there,  to  the  ad- 


ditional  charge  of  5i.  a  day  for  every  guard  boat  which  the 

superintendent  of  quarantine  msy  decia  it  nece&>ary  to 

place  over  them, 
***  Any  vessel  in  quarantine  entering  the  great  hartwur 
without  a  justifiable  cause,  incurs  the  penalty  of  200  dollars 
im)x»st-d  by  the  second  article  of  the  proclamation,  dated  I'^tb 
of  October,  1S20. 
5.  \'es;4;ls  having  any  contagious  disease  on  board  to  pay  an  ex  • 

tra  rate  in  proportion  to  the  expense  that  may  lie  incurrea ; 

but  in  no  case  to  exceed.  20«.  a  day,  in  addition  to  ihe 

usual  rate> 

Duties  on  Cork. 


llJ 

Indian 
Rve.or 

>er  Can- 

,  .;s5- 

Duties  on  Com  for  Consumption. 

L.   :     d. 

L.   «.     d. 

When  the  averace  price  per  salm 

uf  all  foreign  whtat  shall  be  as 

follows ;  viz.  — 

Atorundtr              -             -  25«. 

0    14     0 

0     7     0 

Above  25j.  and  not  exceeding  31)*. 

0    11      0 

0      6     6 

3CH.              —              35.. 

0    10      0 

0      C     0 

sr,:              —              4()i. 

0      9     0 

0     5     6 

4Ui.                —                 45*. 

0     8      0 

0     5     0 

4.'«.               —                50*. 

0     7      0 

0     4      6 

50*.                —                 5.^*. 

Geo 

0      4     0 

5.'i*.                 —                 CO*. 

0     5     0 

0     3     0 

60*.                _                 Cj*. 

0     3     0 

0      1      6 

65*. 

0      1      0 

0     0     6  1 

On    Wheal,    Indian 

Com,   Rwlcy,    Kje, 

or      other      inferior 

Grain,  per  Salma,  or. 

if  manufactured,  per 
Cantaro,    when  un. 

IKnrted  from 

within  the 

I 

Mediterra- 
nean (from 
liibralur 

wiihout    . 

Additional  Rutet  on  Imporialiont 

the  .Mwii-  ; 

by  Furtign  Vc*td*. 

to  the  Dar- 

terroncan. ^ 

When  tile  average  price  of  all  £b- 

danelles). 

i 

L...      J 

rei;^  wheat  shall  be  as  follows  :— 

L.    ,.      i. 

Under  45*.  iier  salm 

0     2     0 

0     2     61 

45*.  <ind  not  exceeding  50*.  per 

r 

salm                 -               -              -     0      1      0  '  0      1      3  i 

iVirf*.' The  average  price  is  to  be  struck  on  the  1 8lh  of  evp»T 

month,  at  nf>nn,  upon  tVie  broker's  notes  of  sales  of  all  mrcii^i 
wheat  without  distinction;  the  declared  average  prices  of  the 
2  immediately  preceding  months  are  to  be  added  thereto;  the 
total  is  then  to  be  di\  idcd  I'V  3,  and  the  quotient,  ot  aiicrL^fate 
avera;ie  price  resulting  therefrom,  is  the  average  pnce  to  be 
published  on  the  18th,  z.-  that  which  is  to  govern  the  dutisof 
constimption  from  the  '2  ith  of  the  current  to  the  2-lth  of  the 
next  coBuing  month,  both  d.tys  in  losive. 

.No  seconcl  sale  of  the  sanie  parcel  .f  wheat  is  tobe  intrcduce*! 
into  the  average  returns  for  one  and  the  same  month. 

Sales  to  1  or  more  buyers,  under  20  salins,  sales  in  liarter 
and  sales  by  contract,  of  wheal,  not  in  the  island,  are  to  lie  mx- 
eluded  from  the  average  rettizns,  —  ^Pnxlaynaiivn  of  8tA  vj 
lieccmbcr,  1532.) 


Tlie  central  position,  excellent  port,  and  great  strength  of  >Ialta,  make  it  an  admirable  naval  station  Ar 
the  repair  anil  accomni'-dation  of  the  men-of-war  and  merchant  ships  frequenting  the  Mediterranean, 
and  render  its  possession  cf  material  importance  to  the  British  empire.  It  is  also  of  considerable  con- 
sequence, particularly  during  war,  as  a  commercial  depot,  where  goods  may  be  safely  warehoused,  and 
from  which  they  may'  be  sent,  when  opportunity  ofters,  to  any  of  the  jwrts  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
Its  facilities  are  greater  in  this  respect  tlian  those  enjoyed  by  Gibraltar.  The  duties  on  importatioi)  are 
very  moiierate ;  with  the  exception  of  those  on  corn,  they  amount  to  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Bntish 
manufactured  goods ;  and  '2  per  cent  on  those  imp'rt&d  by  foreigners.  On  raw  sugar  imported  in  British 
ships  direct  from  liritain,  tliey  are  only  (Irf.  the  cantiiro,  and  so  in  proportion  on  other  things.  fJools 
warehoused  pay  no  duty  ;  but  a  store  rent  fi.xed  by  the  tarifT  issued  in  IS.'S,  is  charged  on  all  goods  fur  the 
tirst  Smonths  ;  hulf  as  much  being  paid  for  each  succeeding  o  months.  The  real  value  of  the  British  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  exi.orted  to  Malta  in  1831  was  ].5t,.il!'i'. ;  the  oHScial  value  of  the  exports  of  foreign 
and  colonial  produce  to  it  during  the  same  year  being  i;u,48.')/.     The  imports  amounted  to  (iJ.iVl/. 

Money. —  In  Isiil,  I'ritish  silver  money  w.is  introduced  into  Malta ;  the  .Spanish  dollar  tieing  made 
legal  tender  at  tlie  rate  of  4i.  -W.  ;  the  Sicilian  dollar  at  is.  'iii.  ;  and  the  scudo  of  Malta  at  ^s.^S^d. 

Il'eig/tfs  and  .^feasures. — The  pound  or  rottolo,  commercial  weight  ;;  30  oiicle  =  l'.',216  English  graiPis. 
Hence  M)  rottoli  (the  cantaro)  -  ITJ*  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  I'Jll  kilog.  Merchants  usually  reckon  the 
cantaro  at  175  lbs. 

The  salma  of  corn,  stricken  measure  =  8'221  Winchester  bushels :  heaped  measure  is  reckoned  Ifi  per 
cent  more.  The  caftiso,  or  measure  for  oil,  contains  .i|  English  gallons  —  20818  litres.  The  barrel  is 
double  the  caffiso.  The  Maltese  foot  =  llj  English  inches;^  -2836  mtitres.  The  canna  =  8  l>aliiii  = 
83  9  Englifh  inches  =  2079  mttres.  Merchants  usually  convert  Malta  measure  into  English  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3j  palmi  to  a  yard,  or  i^  yards  to  1  caima. 

Bills  on  Tx>ndon  are  usually  drawn  at  30  and  60  days'  sight  The  deputy  commissary  genera!  is  obliged 
to  grant,  at  all  times,  bills  on  the  treasury  here  for  British  silver  tendered  to  him,  at  the  r.ate  of  1001.  bill 
for  every  M'l  silver,  receiving  at  the  same  time  Sp.-ui:sh  dollars  at  a  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange. 

His  Majesty  is  authorised,  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  114.  ^  73.,  to  make  such  regulations  touching  the 
trade  and  commerce  to  and  from  any  of  the  British  possessions  within  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  may  seem 
most  expedient ;  and  any  goods  ir^'portcd  or  exported  contrary  to  such  regulations  shall  be  forfeited,  to- 
gether with  the  ship  importing  or  exporting  the  same. — iSee  Brydonc's  Tour  in  Sieily  and  Malta,  Papers 
laid  b^ore  the  finance  Committee,  Kelly's  Cambist,  Government  Proclamations,  Sjc.) 


MAN  (ISLE  OF).  783 

MAN  (ISLE  OF)  is,  as  every  one  knows,  situated  in  the  Irish  sea,  at  about  an  equal 
distance  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  10  or  12 
broad.  Tlie  interior  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  no  where  very  productive.  Popidation, 
in  1831,  40,985.  This  island  used  to  be  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  herring 
fishery  ;  but  for  a  considerable  period  it  has  been  comparatively  deserted  by  the  herring 
shoals,  —  a  circumstance  which  is  not  to  be  regretted  ;  for  the  fishery,  by  withdrawing 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  from  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  leading  them  to 
engage  in  what  has  usually  been  a  gambling  and  unproductive  l)usiness,  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  injurious  to  the  island.  The  steam  packets  from  Glasgow  to  Liverpool  touch  at  the 
Isle  of  Man ;  which  has,  in  consequence,  begun  to  be  largely  frequented  by  visiters  from 
these  cities,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  whose  influx  has  materially  contributed  to  the 
in.provement  of  Douglas  and  other  towns. 

The  feudal  sovereignty  of  Man  was  formerly  vested  in  the  Earls  of  Derby,  and  more  re- 
cently in  the  Dukes  of  Athol,  —  a  circvunstance  which  accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  duties 
on  most  commodities  consumed  in  the  island  having  been,  for  a  lengthened  period,  much 
lower  than  those  on  the  same  commodities  when  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  This  dis- 
tinction, which  still  subsists,  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  smuggling,  and  been  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree  injurious  to  the  revenue  and  trade  of  tl-.e  emiiire.  During  the  present  century, 
indeed,  the  clandestine  trade  of  Itlan  has  been  confined  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits;  but  to  accomplish  this,  a  considerable  extra  force  of  Custom-house  officers  and 
revenue  cruisers  is  required,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  island  has  to  be  subjected  to 
various  restraints.  Nothing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  more  impolitic  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  system.  The  public  has,  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  purchased  all  the 
feudal  rights  of  the  Athol  family  ;  and  having  done  so,  it  is  certainly  high  time  that  an 
end  were  put  to  the  anomalous  absurdity  of  having«a  considerable  island,  lying,  as  it 
were,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  direct  line  between  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal trading  towns,  with  different  duties  on  many  important  articles  !  It  might  be 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  make  some  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  for  such  a  change  ; 
and  this  might  be  done,  with  advantage  to  them  and  without  expense  to  the  public,  by 
modifying  and  improving  the  internal  regulations  and  policy  of  the  island,  which  are 
very  much  in  need  of  amendment.  We  do  not,  indeed,  imagine  that  the  island  wculd 
lose  any  thing  by  the  proposed  alteration  ;  for  the  temptation  which  the  present  system 
holds  out  to  engage  in  smuggling  enterprises  diverts  the  population  from  the  regular 
pursuits  of  industry,  and,  along  with  the  herring  lottery,  is  the  principal  cause  of  that 
idleness  for  which  the  Manx  are  so  notorious.     We  subjoin  an 

Abstract  of  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  60.,  for  regulating  the  Traue  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Commencement.  — To  commence  the  1st  of  September,  1833.  —  \  I. 

Duties  payable  on  the  Jmportaliun  f^f  Goods  into  the  Isle  of  Man.  —  There  shall  be  raised,  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  unto  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  several  duties  of  customs  respectively  set 
forth  in  the  table  herein-after  contained,  denominated  "  Table  of  Duties,"  upon  importation  into  the  Isle 
of  Man  of  the  several  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  according  to  the  quantity  or  value  thereof  specified 
111  such  table,  and  so  in  ijroportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  or  value  of  the  same  ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

Table  of  Duties. 
A  Table  of  the  Duties  of  Customs  payable  on  Goods,  Wares, 
and  Merchandise,  imported  into  the  Isle  of  Man. 


Coals,  from  the  United  Kingdom  .  -       Free. 

Coflee,  the  duties  of  consumption  in  the  United 
Kinijdom  not  having  been  then  paid  thereon, 
the  lb.  .  .  .  -004 

Hemp,  the  cwt.  .  .  .-001 

Hops,  from  the  United  Kincdom,  the  lb.  .      0    0    ]J 

Iron,  from  foreign  parts,  for  every  100/.  of  the 

value  thereof  -  .  .  .10    0    0 

Spirits ;  viz.  — 

Foreign  spirits,  the  gallon  .  -      0    4    6 

Hum  of  the  British  plantations  not  eureeding 
the  strength  of  proof  by  Sikes's  hydrometer, 
and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength, 
the  gallon  -  .  .  -030 

bugar,  muscovado,  the  cwt.  •  .  .010 

Tea  J  viz.  — 

Bohea,  the  lb.  .  .  .  -006 

Green,  the  lb.  -  .  .      0     I     II 

Tobacco,  the  lb.  .  .  .  .016 

French,  the  tun  of  252  gallons  .  .    16    0    0 

anjother  sort,  the  tun  of  232  gallons  -    12    0    O 

W  ood,  from  foreign  parts  ;  viz. 

Deal  boards,  fcr  every  lOd/.of  the  valii 
Timber,  for  every  lOU/.  of  the  v.ilue  ll.c 
Ooods,  wares,  and  merchandise  iniliorted  lr...„  ,.,o 
United  Kingdom,  and  entitled  to  any  bounlv  or 
drawback  of  excise  on  exportation  from  thence, 
and  not  herein-before  enumerated  or  charged 
with  duty,  for  every  10(1/.  of  the  va'.ue  thereof    . 
Ijoods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  from  the 
Lnited  Kingdom,  and  not  hevein4)cfure  chargid 
with  duty,  tor  every  lOtl/.  of  ihe  value  thereof    -      2  10 


Goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  from  any 
place  from  whence  such  goods  may  be  lawfully 
imported  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  ami  not  lierein- 
bcfore  charged  with  duly,  for  every  lOU/.  of  the 
value  thereof  -  *  -  -    15    0    0 

Except  the  several  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  following, 

and  which  are  to  be  imported  info  the  Isle  of  Man  duty  free  ; 

(that  is  to  say,) 

Flax,  flax  sc-ed,  raw  or  brown  linen  yam,  wood  ashes,  weed 
a.shes,  flesh  of  all  sorts  ;  also  corn,  grain,  or  meal  if  all  sorts, 
when  importable  :  any  of  which  goods,  waies,  or  merchan- 
dise may  be  importetf  into  the  said  iile  from  any  jilace  in 
any  ship  or  vessel. 

Any  sort  of  while  or  brown  linen  cloth,  hemp,  hemp  seed, 
horses,  black  cattle,  sheep  ;  all  utensils  and  instnin  e'ts  fit 
and  necessary  to  be  emjiloyed  in  manufactures,  in  fisheries, 
or  in  agriculture  ;  bricks,  tiles,  all  sorts  of  young  Irces,  sea 
shells.  Time,  soapers*  waste,  packthread,  small  cordage  for 
nets,  salt,  boards,  timber,  wood  luxjps,  Ijeing  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
imported  from  thence  in  British  ^hips. 

Iron  in  rods  or  bars,  cotton,  indigo,  naval  stores,  and  any  sort 
of  woinl  commonly  called  lumber,  (viz.  deals  of  all  sorts, 
tinibi  r,  balks  of  all  siyes,  barrel  bo^irds,  clap  boards,  pipe 
boards,  or  pipe  hold,  white  boards  for  shoemakers,  broom 
and  cant  sjiars,  I»ow  staves,  capravan,  claii  holt,  ebony  wo<k1, 
headings  for  pipes  and  for  hogsheads,  and  ibr  barrels,  hoops 
fur  coopers,  oars,  pii»e  and  hi'gsheod  staves,  barrel  staves, 
firkin  staves,  trunnels,  speckled  wood,  sweet  wootl,  small 
spars,  oak  plank,  and  wainscot,)  being  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duction, or  manufacture  of  any  British  colony  or  plantation 
in  America  or  the  West  Indies,  and  imported  from  Ihe 
l)iut.-d  Ivingdom  in  British  shiiis.  —  Sect.  V. 


British  Goods  from  United  Kingdom  to  appear  upon  the  Coclct.'s.  —  No  goods  shall  be  entered  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  as  being  the  growth,  proiluce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  as  being  imported 
from  thence,  except  such  goods  as  shall  aiipear  upon  the  cd  ket  or  cockets  of  the  ship  or  vessel  importing 
the  same  to  have  been  duly  cleared  at  some  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  exported  to  the  said 
lile.  —  4  a 
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Goods  enumerated  in  the  fullowing  Schedule  importable  mily  under  Licence.  —  The  several  sorts  of 
goods  enumerated  or  described  in  the  schedule  herein-after  contained,  denominated  "  Schedule  of  Licence 
Goods,"  shall  not  be  imported  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  nor  exported  from  any  place  to  be  carried  to  the  Isle 
of  Man,  without  the  licence  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  first  obtained,  nor  in  greater  quantities  in 
the  whole,  in  any  one  year,  than  the  respective  quantities  of  such  goods  spccitied  in  the  said  schedule; 
and  such  goods  shall  not  be  so  exported  nor  so  im|)orted,  except  from  the  respective  places  set  forth  in 
the  said  schedule,  and  according  to  the  rules  subjoined  thereto ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

Schedule  of  Licence  Goods. 


■  from  any  place  from 
ported  into  the  United 


1  in  the  United  King- 
ii),  8,000  lbs. 


Wine,  no  tuns. 
Spiriu :  Tiz — 

Forei^  hrandy,  10,000  gallons. 
Foreign  Keneva,  1 0,0(K)  gallons 
From  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  the  same  ini^ht  be 
ICingdom,  for  consumption 
Rum,  of  the  British  plantatiund,  UO,OOU  gallons. 
From  Great  Britain. 
Bohea  tea,  70,000  lbs. 
<ireen  tea,  5,(K)0  Ihs. 
Coffee  (unless  the  duties  of  consumpti( 
dom  shall  have  been  then  paid  t)iei'e< 
Tobacco,  60,000  lbs. 
Muscovado  sugar,  of  the  British  possessions,  10,000  cwt- 
Playing  cards,  4,000  packs. 
From  England. 

ReBned  sugar,  800  cwt. 

From  the  port  of  Liverpool. 

And  such  additional  quantities  of  any  of  such  several  sorts  of 
^oods  as  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury  shall  from 
time  to  time,  under  any  special  circumstances  of  necessity, 
direct,  from  such  ports  respectively ;  subject  to  the  rules  fol- 
iowing  ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

1.  All  such  goods  to  be  imported  into  the  port  of  Doug'ac, 
and  by  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  in  British  snips  or  vessels  cf 
the  burden  of  50  tons  or  upwards  : 

*.d.  Such  tobacco  to  be  shipped  only  in  ports  in  Englantl, 
"where  tobacco  is  allowed  to  be  imported  and  warehoused 
without  payment  of  duty  : 

3.  Such  wine  to  be  so  imported  only  in  casks  or  packages 
containing  not  less  than  a  hogshead  each,  or  in  cases  contain- 


ing not  less  than  3  dozen  reputed  quart  bottles,  or  6  dozen 
reputed  pint  Ixjttles  each  : 

•i.  Such  brandy  and  geneva  to  be  imported  only  in  caski  con- 
taining 100  gallons  each,  at  least : 

!).  i^uch  brandy  and  geneva  not  to  be  of  greater  or  higher 
degree  of  strength  than  that  of  1  to  9  over  hydrometer  proof: 

o.  Such  goods,  when  exported  firom  (jreat  Britain,  may  be 
so  exported  from  the  warehouse  in  which  they  may  have  been 
secured  without  payment  of  duty  : 

7.  If  the  duties  of  importation  have  been  paid  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  such  goods,  a  full  draw  back  of  such  duties  shall 
be  allowed  on  the  exportation  : 

8.  Upon  the  exportation  from  Liverj>ool  of  such  retined 
sugar,  the  same  bounty  shall  be  allowed  as  would  be  allowable 
on  exportation  to  foreign  parts  : 

0.  Vyon  exportation  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  any  such 
goods  ftom  the  warehouse,  or  for  drawback,  or  for  bountv,  so 
much  of  the  form  of  the  l»ond,  or  of  the  declaration,  or  of  any 
other  document,  re<;uired  in  the  case  of  exportation  of  such 
goods  generally  to  foreign  parts,  as  is  intended  to  prevtmt  the 
landing  of  the  same  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  shall  be  omitted: 

10.  No  drawback  or  bounty  to  be  allowed,  nor  export  bond 
cancelled,  until  a  certificate  of  the  due  landmg  of  the  gt>ods  at 
the  port  of  Douglas  be  produced  from  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller of  the  customs  ol  that  port. 

11.  If  any  goods  be  laden  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  tlie 
species  and  quantity  of  such  goods,  with  the  marks,  numbers, 
and  denominations  of  the  casks  or  packages  conLiining  the 
same,  shall  be  intlorsed  on  the  Licence,  and  signed  by  the 
British  consul  at  the  port  of  lading,  or,  if  there  be  no  firitish 
cnsu!,  by  2  known  British  merchants ; 

I'i.  Upon  importation  into  the  port  of  Douglas  of  any  such 
goods,  the  licence  for  the  same  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  of  that  port.  —Sect,  1. 

Application  for  Licence  to  be  drlivered  to  Officers  beliv^eii  May  and  July. — Every  application  for 
licence  to  import  any  of  the  goods  aforesaid  into  the  Isle  of  Man  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  delivered, 
between  the  5th  day  of  May  and  the  5th  day  of  July  in  each  year,  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the 
port  of  Douglas  in  the  said  isle ;  and  such  application  shall  specify  the  date  thereof,  and  the  name,  resid. 
ence,  and  occupation  of  the  person  applying,  and  the  description  and  quantity  of  each  article  for  which 
such  licence  is  required  ;  and  all  such  applications,  with  such  particulars,  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  at  the  Custom-house  at  the  port  of  Douglas,  and  to  be  there  open  for  public  inspection  during  the 
hours  of  iHisiness  ;  and  on  the  5th  day  of  July  in  each  year  such  book  shall  be  closed  ;  and  within  14  days 
thereafter  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  make  out  and  sign  a  true  copy  of  such  entries,  specifying  the 
applicants  resident,  and  the  applicants  not  resident  in  the  said  isle,  and  deliver  or  transmit  such  copy  to 
the  governor  or  lieutenant-governor  of  the  said  isle  for  the  time  being.  —  \  5. 

dot'ernor  to  allot  Quantities.  —  Within  14  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  copy,  the  governor  or  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  said  isle  shall  allot  the  whole  quantity  of  each  article,  in  the  first  place,  among  the 
applicants  resident  in  the  said  island,  in  case  the  whole  quantity  of  any  article  shall  not  have  been  applied 
for  by  residents;  then  shall  allot  the  quantity  not  so  ai)plied  for  among  the  non-resident  applicants,  in 
«uch  proportions  in  all  cases  as  he  shall  judge  most  fair  and  equitable ;  and  shall  cause  a  report  thereon 
to  be  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  sign  and  transmit  the  .same  to  the  Lords  Cummissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
Treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  15ritain  and  Ireland,  and  shall  cause  a  duplicate  of  such  report 
so  signed,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  commissioners  of  customs.  —  §  6. 

Commissioners  of  Customs  to  f^rant  Licences.  —  L'pon  receijit  of  such  duplicate  report  the  commissioners 
of  customs  shall  grant  licences,  to  continue  in  force  for  any  period  until  the  5th  of  July  then  next  ensuing, 
for  the  importation  into  the  Isle  of  Man  of  the  quantities  of  such  goods  as  are  allowed  by  law  lo  be  so  im. 
ported,  with  their  licence,  according  to  the  allotments  in  such  report,  and  dividing  the  whole  portion 
aliottetl  to  any  one  applicant  into  several  licences,  as  they  shall  be  desired  and  see  fit;  and  such  licinx-s 
shall  be  transmitted  without  delay  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  Douglas,  to  be  by  them  delivered  to 
the  diflijrent  applicants,  after  taking  bond  for  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  —  ^7. 

Before  Delivery  of  Licences,  Bund  to  be  given.  —  Previous  to  the  delivery  of  any  such  licences  to  the 
1)ersons  to  whom  they  are  granted,  the  collector  and  com|)troller  of  Douglas  shall  take  the  liond  of  such 
persons  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  with  sufficient  security,  for  the  importation  of  the  articles 
for  which  the  said  licences  are  respectively  granted,  on  or  liefore  the  .5th  day  of  July  succeeding  the  de- 
liveivof  such  licences,  with  such  conditions,  and  for  the  forfeiture  of  such  sums,  not  exceeding  the  whole 
araoiint  of  duties  payable  in  Great  Britain  on  articles  similar  to  those  specified  in  such  licences,  as  the 
commissioners  of  customs  shall  think  fit :  provided  always,  that  if  anyperson  towhom  such  licence  shall 
be  granted  shall  not  have  given  such  bond  prior  to  the  5th  day  of  January  next  after  the  granting  such 
licence,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor  or  lieutenant-governor  of  the  said  isle,  if  he  shall  sec  fit,  to 
transfer  any  such  licence  to  any  other  person  who  sh.ill  be  desirous  to  take  up  the  same,  and  willing  and 
able  to  give' such  bond  ;  and  such  transfer  shall  be  notified  by  indorsement  on  the  licence,  signed  by  such 
governor  or  lieutenant-governor. —  ^8.  ..,,., 

Counterfeiting  orfahifi/ing  Licence,  Penalty  riQOl.  —  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  counterfeit  or  falsify- 
any  licence  or  other  document  required  for  the  importation  into  the  Isle  of  Man  of  any  goods  which  would 
otherwise  be  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  said  isle,  or  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  make  use  ol  any 
such  licence,  or  other  document  so  counterfeited  or  falsified,  such  person  or  peisons  shall,  for  every  such 
offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  .500/.  —  ^  9.  u    .  i      /•  ». 

Licence  Goods  not  to  be  re-exported,  *c.—  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  re-export  from  the  Isle  of  Man  any 
goods  which  have  been  imported  into  the  said  isle  with  licence  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  as  afore- 
said ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  carry  any  such  goods  coastwise  from  one  part  of  the  said  isle  to  another, 
excei>t  in  vessels  of  50  tons  burden  at  the  least,  and  in  the  same  packages  in  which  such  gootis  were  im- 
■ported  into  the  said  isle  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  remove  any  wine  from  one  part  of  the  said  isle  to 
another,  bv  and  except  in  such  packages  or  in  bottles. —  5  '"• 

Foreign  Goods  not  to  be  exported  to  United  Kingdom.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  export  from  the  Isle  of 
Man  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  any  goods  which  are  of  the  growUi,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
any  foreign  country. —  ^11. 

Goods  imported  or  exported,  Sfc.  contrary  to  Law  forfeited,  fc.  —  If  any  goods  shall  be  imported  '"'o  or 
exported  from  the  isle  of  Man,  or  carried  coastwise  from  one  part  of  the  said  isle  to  another  part  of  the 
same,  or  shall  be  waterborne,  or  brought  to  any  wiiarf  or  other  place  with  intent  to  be  waterhorne,  to  be 
to  exported  or  carried,  or  shall  be  removed  by  land  within  the  said  isle,  contrary  to  any  of  the  direttioui 
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or  provisions  of  this  act,  the  same,  and  the  packages  containing  the  same,  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with 
all  ships,  vessels,  or  boats,  and  all  cattle  and  carriages  used  or  employed  therein  ;  and  every  person  offend, 
ing  therein  shall  (otfeit,  for  every  such  oftence,  the  sum  of  1(,0/.,  or  the  full  amount  of  all  duties  which 
would  he  payable  in  re>pect  of  sui  h  or  similar  goods,  for  home  consumption  of  the  same,  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  at  ttie  election  of  the  commissioners  of  customs. ^  12. 

Goods  pro/iibitcd  to  be  iynjiorted  into  the  Isle  of  Man.  —  'J  he  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated  or 
described  in  the  schedule  herein-afler  contained,  denominated  "  Schedule  of  Prohibitions,"  shall  not  be 
imported  into  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

Schedule  of  Prohibitions. 


Goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  places  within  the  limits 

of  the  Uriied  East  India  Company's  charter  ;  except  from 

the  United  Kingdom  : 
Cotton  yam,  cotton  cloth,  linen  cloth,  glass  manufactures, 

woollen  manuf  ictures,  unless  Imnd  .fidf  ladtn  in  and  im- 

porte<i  dirvctly  from  the  United  Kingdom  : 
Spirits  of  greater  strength  than  1  to  'J  over  hydrometer  proof. 


except  spirits   the  produce  of  the  British  possessions  in 

America,  or  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 
British  distilled  spirits; 
All  ^oods  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 

to  be  used  or  consumed  therein,  cii  account  of  the  sort  or 

description  of  the  same Sect.  IJ. 


Limiting  the  Quantity  of  Spirits,  Tca,nnd  Tobaccofor  Uses  of  Seamen.  —  If  any  decked  vessel,  bound 
from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  any  port  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  have  on  board  for  the  use  of  the  sea- 
men, any  spirits  exceeding  the  quantity  of  |  gallon  for  each  seaman,  or  any  tobacco  excccdirg  I  lb. 
weight  for  each  seaman,  or  any  tea  exceeding  2  lbs.  weight  for  the  whole  of  the  seamen  on  board  bi.ch 
vessel,  or  if  any  open  boat,  bound  from  the  Isle  of  Man  toany  port  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  have 
on  board,  for  the  use  of  the  seamen,  any  spirits  exceeding  1  quart  for  each  seaman,  or  any  tobacco  ex- 
ceeding \  lb.  weight  ibr  each  seaman,  or  any  tea  exceeding  1  lb.  weight  for  the  w  hole  ot'  the  seamen 
on  lx)ard  such  boat,  all  such  foreign  spirits,  tobacco,  and  tea  respectively,  together wiih  the  casks  or  pack- 
ages containing  the  same,  and  also  every  such  vessel  or  boat,  together  with  all  the  guns,  furniture,  am. 
munition,  tackle,  and  apparel  thereof,  shall  be  forfeited. —  \  14. 

Certificate  for  Goods  the  Produce  of  the  hie  of  Man. —  Before  any  goods  shall  be  shipped  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  for  exportation  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  that  island,  proof 
shall  be  made  by  the  written  declaration  of  some  competent  person,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector 
and  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  shipment,  that  such  goods,  describing  and  identifying  the 
same,  are  the  produce  or  the  manufacture,  as  the  case  may  he,  of  the  said  island,  and  in  such  declaration 
shall  be  stated  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  such  goods  are  intended  lo  be  entered  and  shipped  ;  and 
such  person,  at  the  time  of  entry  (not  being  more  than  1  month  after  the  date  of  such  declaration)  shall 
make  and  suhscrihe  a  declaration  before  suih  collector  or  comptroller,  that  the  goods  to  be  shipped  in 
virtue  of  the  entry  are  the  same  as  are  mentioned  in  such  declaration  ;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and 
comptroller  shall,  on  demanri,  give  to  the  master  of  the  ship  in  which  the  goods  are  to  be  exported  a  cer- 
tificate of  such  proof  of  produce,  or  of  manufacture,  having  been  made  in  respect  of  such  goods,  describ- 
ing the  same,  and  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  exporter,  and  of  the  exportnig  ship,  and  of  the  master 
thereof,  and  the  destination  of  the  goods ;  and  such  certificate  shall  be  received  at  the  port  of  importation 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  instead  of  the  certificate  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  said  island,  heretofore  required.  —  §  15. 

ManagemetU  <f  Duties. —  Section  16.  relates  to  the  appropriation  of  the  duties,  and  is  of  no  ctjmmercial 
importance. 

MANGANESE  (Ger.  Sraunstein,  Glasseise ;  Du.  Bruinsteen ;  Fr.  Manganese, 
Magalese,  Savon  du  verie ;  It.  Manganesia  ;  Sp.  Maugancsia ;  Lat.  Magnesia  nigra, 
Manganesium),  a  metal  which,  when  pure,  is  of  a  giejish  M'hite  colour,  like  cast  iron, 
and  has  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy.  Its  texture  is  granular;  it  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell ;  it  is  softer  than  cast  iron,  and  may  be  filed ;  its  specific  gravity  is  8.  It  is  very 
brittle,  and  can  neither  be  hammered  nor  drawn  out  into  wire.  Its  tenacity  is  unknown. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  attracts  oxygen  with  considerable  rapidity.  It  soon  loses  its 
lustre,  and  becomes  grey,  violet,  brown,  and  at  last  black.  These  changes  take  place 
still  more  rapidly  if  the  inetal  be  heated  in  an  open  vessel.  Ores  of  manganese  are 
common  in  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  &c.  The  ore  of  manganese,  known  in  Derby- 
siiire  by  tlie  name  of  black  u-add,  is  remarkable  for  its  spontaneous  inflammation  with  oil. 
Oxide  of  manganese  is  of  considerable  use ;  it  is  employed  in  making  oxymuriatic  acid, 
for  forming  bleacliing  liquor.  It  is  aLso  used  in  glazing  black  earthenware,  for  giving 
colours  to  enamels,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  is  the  substance  generally 
used  by  chemists  for  obtaining  oxygen  gas.  — (  Thomson's  Clumistry,  &T. ) 

MANGEL  WURZEL,  ok  FIELD  BEET  (Fr.  BMeruces  ,■  Ger.  Mangold 
Wurzd ;  It.  Diettola),  a  mongrel  between  the  red  and  white  beet.  It  has  been  a  good 
deal  cultivated  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  partly  as  food  for  cattle,  and 
partly  to  be  used  in  distillation,  and  in  the  extraction  of  sugar.  Its  culture  in  Great 
Britain  is  very  recent ;  and  Mr.  Loudon  questions  whether  it  lias  any  advantages  over 
the  turnip  for  general  agricultural  purposes.  The  preiTaration  of  tlie  soil  is  exactly  the 
same  as  for  turnips,  and  immense  crops  are  raised  on  strong  clays.  The  produce 
per  acre  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Swedish  turnip  :  it  is  applied  almost  entirely 
to  the  fattening  of  stock,  and  the  feeding  of  milch  cows. — {Loudon's  Ency.  of 
Agriculture. ) 

MANNA  (Fr.  Marine;  Ger.  MannaescJie ;  It.  Manna),  the  concrete  juice  of  the 
Fiaxinus  ornus,  a  species  of  ash  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  juice  exudes 
spontaneously  in  warm  dry  weather,  and  concretes  into  whitish  tears ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  manna  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  tree,  and  gather- 
ing the  juice  in  baskets,  where  it  forms  irregular  masses  of  a  reddish  or  browni.sh  colour, 
oiten  full  of  impurities.  Manna  is  imiiorted  in  chests,  principally  from  Sicily  and 
Calabria.  The  best  is  in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  friable,  light,  of  a 
■whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  .some  degree  tran.sparent :  the  inferior  kinds  are 
moist,  unctuous,  and  brown.  It  has  a  slight  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweet  ta,stc,  with  some 
degree  of  bitterness  not  very  pleasant,  and  leaving  a  nauseous  impression  on  the  tongue, 
—  (  Thomson's  Dispenscdorg.) 
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MANIFEST,  in  comnicreial  navigation,  is  a  document  signed  by  the  master,  con- 
taining the  name  or  names  of  tlic  places  where  the  goods  on  board  have  been  laden,  and 
the  place  or  places  for  which  they  are  respectively  destined ;  the  name  and  tonnage  ot 
tlie  vessel,  the  name  of  the  master,  and  tlie  name  of  the  place  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs ;  a  particular  account  and  description  of  all  the  packages  on  board,  with  the 
marks  and  numbers  thereon,  the  goods  contained  in  such  packages,  the  names  of  tlic 
respective  shippers  and  consignees,  as  far  as  such  particulars  are  known  to  the  master, 
&c.  A  separate  manifest  is  required  for  tobacco.  The  manifest  must  be  made  out,  dated, 
and  signed  by  the  captain,  at  the  j)lace  or  places  where  the  goods,  or  any  part  of  the  goods, 
arc  taken  on  board.  —  (See  Impoiitation  and  Exportation.) 

MANILLA,  the  capital  of  Luconia,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
])rincipal  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  East,  in  lat.  14^  36'8"  N.,  Ion.  120"-" 53^'  E. 
Population  about  40,000,  of  whom  from  1,200  to  1,500  maybe  Europeans.  Manilla  is 
built  on  the  shore  of  a  spacious  br.y  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  navigable 
for  small  vessels  a  considerable  way  into  the  interior.  The  smaller  class  of  ships  anchor 
in  Manilla  roads,  in  5  fathoms,  the  north  bastion  bearing  N.  37°  E.,  the  fishery  stakes 
at  the  river's  mouth  N.  18°  E.,  distant  about  a  mile  ;  but  large  ships  anchor  at  Cavita, 
about  3  leagues  to  the  southward,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour,  well  sheltered  from 
the  W.  and  S.  W.  winds.  The  arsenal  is  at  Cavita,  which  is  defended  by  Fort  St.  Philip, 
the  strongest  fortress  on  the  islands.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  towers,  and 
some  of  the  bastions  are  well  furnished  with  artillery. 

Though  situated  within  the  tropics,  the  climate  of  the  Philippines  is  sufficiently 
temperate ;  the  only  considerable  disadvantage  imder  which  they  labour  in  this  respect 
being  tliat  the  principal  part  of  the  group  comes  within  the  range  of  the  typhoons. 
The  soil  is  of  very  difTerent  qualities ;  Init  for  the  most  part  singularly  fertile.  They 
are  rich  in  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  productions.  It  is  stated  in  a  statistical 
account  of  the  Philippines,  published  at  INIanilla  in  1818  and  1819,  that  the  entire 
population  of  the  islands  amounted  to  2,249,852,  of  which  1,376,222  belonged  to 
Luconia.  There  were,  at  the  period  referred  to,  only  2,837  Europeans  in  the  islands, 
and  little  more  than  6,000  Chinese.  The  natives  are  said  to  be  the  most  active,  bold, 
and  energetic,  of  any  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  "  These  people,"  says  a 
most  intelligent  navigator,  "  appear  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  Europe.  They 
cultivate  the  earth  like  men  of  understanding;  are  carpenters,  joiners,  smiths,  goldsmiths, 
weavers,  masons,  &c.  I  have  walked  through  their  villages,  and  found  them  kind,  hos- 
pitable, and  communicative;  and  though  the  Spaniards  speak  of  and  treat  tliem  with 
contempt,  I  jjcrceived  that  the  vices  they  attributed  to  the  Indians,  ought  rather  to  be 
imputed  to  the  government  they  have  themselves  established." — (^Voyage  de  M.  De  la 
Perouse,  c.  15.) 

The  principal  articles  of  export  consist  of  indigo,  sugar,  rice,  sapan  wood,  birds'  nests, 
tripang  or  biche  de  mer,  dried  beef,  hides,  ebony,  gold  dust,  &c.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  are  stuffs  for  clothing,  iron,  hardware,  furniture,  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  &c. 

Account  of  the  Trade  of  Manilla  for  the  Year  1831,  ftoin  the  Official  Report. 

Shipping. —  Arrivals  and  Departures  in  1831. 

American       -  -  M  arriTed,  29  sailed.  I  English       .  -  19  arrived,  19  sailed.  I  Prussian 

Chinese  junks  -    3      _  5      _         French  .  .      I      —  2      —         Spanish 

''-il'h  -  .    7      _  6     —        HamliurEh  .     2     —  2      — 

If  .J.  „i.       •  -    4      —  4      —      I  Vortiiguese  -     5      —  4      —      I 


Inriigo,  1st 

*"     2d 
3d 

liquid 


Oil,  cocoa  nut 
Tortoise  shell,  I  st 


C-ta^Tjent  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Manilla  in  1831. 

J5STf>^5J.     Arrobat,        Arrobas. 


,Ti-i 

Coffee,  clean 

,lfl2 

Wai,  raw        . 

.^195 

B.M.-.J 

manufactured 

2),9-.5i 

Hides 

.■71,119 

Horns 

6l7,7,17.i 

Mother-o'-pearl  shell 

1,074,170 

Rum 

. 

15-1,917 

.'^apan  wood 

6,964 

Tobacco 

996 

29,9.vS 

303 

l,«62 


Exclusive  of  birds'  rests,  pepper,  mois.  sharks  ."ins.  bi«ii« 
de  mer,  &c. 


Total  value  of  imports  in  1831,  including  specie  .  -    l,4.'J9,77fi  dollars. 

—  of  exports  -  -  .  .  -    l,.'50,-5,fi21     — 

Amount  of  duties  -  -  .  .  .       244,006     — 

In  lS.'i2,  1.%  ships  arrived  at  Manilla,  of  wliich  ,35  were  American,  54  English,  and  53  Spanish.  The 
imports  diiriii<;  the  same  year  were,  goods  l,Cn4,S<i4  dollars,  and  treasure  4fi4,.100  do.,  being  together 
l.m',l!)4  dollars.  The  exports  were,  goods  ],5S1,,'J40  dollars,  treasure  317,990  do.,  together  ],84V^ 
dollars 

It  was  believed  that  the  crop  of  sugar  in  I.uconia  in  IfJ^S,  would  amount  to  about  2S,fl00,n00  lbs. 

At  this  moment,  the  imports  of  British  goods  into  the  Philippines  are  estimated  to  amount  to  from 
80,000/.  to  100,000/  a  year ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  opening  the  trade  to  China  will  very  ma- 
ttrialty  iiicreabe  our  intercourse  with  Manilla. 
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Considering  the  great  fertility  and  varied  productions  of  the  Philippines,  and  their 
peculiarly  favourable  situation  for  carrying  on  commerce,  the  limited  extent  of  their 
trade,  even  with  its  late  increase,  may  excite  surprise.  Tliis,  however,  is  entirely  a  con- 
E,-quence  of  the  wretched  policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  which  persevered  until  very 
recently  in  excluding  all  foreign  ships  from  the  ports  of  the  Philippines — confining  the 
trade  between  them  and  INIexico  and  South  America  to  a  single  ship  !  Even  sliips  and 
settlers  from  China  were  excluded.  "  Provisions,"  says  La  Perouse,  "  of  all  kinds  are 
in  the  greatest  abundance  here,  and  extremely  cheap ;  but  clothing,  European  hardware, 
and  furniture,  bear  an  excessively  liigh  price.  The  want  of  competition,  together  with 
prohibitions  and  restraints  of  every  kind  laid  on  commerce,  render  the  productions  and 
merchandise  of  India  and  China  at  least  as  dear  as  in  Europe  !"  Happily,  however,  this 
miserable  policy,  the  effects  of  which  have  been  admirably  depicted  by  M.  De  la  Perouse, 
has  been  materially  modified  during  the  last  few  years.  The  events  of  the  late  war 
destroyed  for  ever  the  old  colonial  system  of  Spain ;  and  the  ships  of  all  nations  are 
now  freely  admitted  into  Manilla  and  the  other  ports  in  the  Philippines.  An  un- 
precedented stimulus  has,  in  consequence,  been  given  to  all  sorts  of  industry  ;  and  its 
progress  v/ill  no  doubt  become  more  rapid,  according  as  a  wider  experience  and 
acquaintance  with  foreigners  makes  the  natives  better  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
commerce  and  industry,  and  disabuses  them  of  the  prejudices  of  which  they  have  been 
so  long  the  slaves. 

The  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  used  at  Manilla,  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Spain. 
—  (See  Cadiz.)  They  have,  however,  this  difference,  —  that  they  estimate  weight  by 
])iastres :  1 6  piastres  are  supposed  to  =  1  lb.  Spanish  weight,  though  they  are  not  quite 
so  much  ;  1 1  ounces  or  piastres  =  1  tale  of  silk  ;  22  ounces  =  1  catty ;  8  ounces  = 
1  marc  of  silver;  and  10  ounces  =  1  tale  of  gold.  16i)iastres  or  ounces  =  15|  ounces 
avoirdupois;   100  catties  =  1  picul  =  ISSilbs.  avoirdupois. 

MARBLE  (Ger.  Rus.  and  Lat.  Marmor ;  Du.  Marnier ;  Fr.  Marhre ;  It.  Marmo ,■ 
Sp.  Marmol),  a  genus  of  fossils,  composed  chiefly  of  lime ;  being  a  bright  and  beautiful 
stone,  moderately  hard,  not  giving  fire  with  steel,  fermenting  with  and  soluble  in  acid 
menstrua,  and  calcining  in  a  slight  fire. 

The  colours  by  which  marbles  are  distinguished  are  almost  innumerable.  Some  are  quite  black ;  others, 
ag.iin,  are  of  a  snowy  white ;  some  are  greenish  ;  others  greyish,  reddish,  bluish,  yellowish,  &c. ;  while 
some 'are  variegated  and  spotted  with  many  different  colours  and  shades  of  colour.  The  finest  solid 
modern  marbles  are  those  of  Italy,  Blankenburg,  France,  and  Flanders.  Great  quantities  of  very  beau« 
tiful  marble  have  been  lately  discovered  at  Portsoy  in  Banft'shire,  and  at  Tiree  and  other  places  in  the 
Western  Isles.  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  has  abundance  of  beautiful  black  marble  intermixed  with  white 
spots,  called  Kilkenny  marble.  Derbyshire  abounds  in  this  mineral.  Near  Kemlyn-bay,  in  Anglcsea 
there  is  a  quarry  of  beautiful  marble,  called  verde  di  Corsica,  from  its  also  being  found  in  Corsica.  It* 
colours  are  green,  black,  white,  and  dull  purple,  irregularly  disposed.  Italy  produces  the  most  valuable 
marble,  and  its  exportation  makes  a  considerable  branch  of  her  foreign  commerce.  The  black  and  the 
milk. white  marble  of  Carara,  in  the  duchy  of  Massa,  are  particularly  esteemed. 

The  marbles  of  Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  very  inferior,  being  mixed  with  a  sort  of  scaly 
limestone. 

Marble  is  of  so  hard,  compact,  and  fine  a  texture,  as  readily  to  take  a  Iieautiful  polish.  That  most 
coteeitied  by  statuaries  is  brought  from  the  island  of  Pares,  in  the  Archipelago:  it  was  employed  by 
Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  that  island  ;  whence  also  the  famous  Arundelian 
marbles  were  brought.     The  marble  of  Carara  is  likewise  in  high  repute  among  sculptors. 

The  specific  gravity  of  marble  is  from  2,700  to  2,800.  Black  marble  owes  its  colour  to  a  slight  mixture 
of  iron. 

MARITIME  LAW.  By  maritime  law  is  meant  the  law  relating  to  harbours, 
ships,  and  seamen.  It  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  commercial  law  of  all  maritime 
nations.  It  is  divided  into  a  variety  of  different  departments;  such  as  those  with  respect 
to  harbours,  to  the  property  of  ships,  the  duties  and  rights  of  masters  and  seamen,  con- 
tracts of  affreightment,  average,  salvage,  &c.  The  reader  will  find  those  subjects  treated 
of  under  their  respective  heads. 

Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Maritime  Law The  earliest  system  of  maritime  law  was 

compiled  by  the  llhodians,  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  most 
celebrated  authors  of  antiquity  have  spoken  in  high  terms  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Rhodian 
laws;    luckily,  however,  we  are  not  wholly  left,  in  forming  our  opinion  upon   them,   to 

tlie  vague  though  commendatory  statements  of  Cicero  and  Strabo (  Cicero  pro  Lege 

Manilia  ;  Struh.  lib.  xiv. )  The  laws  of  Rhodes  were  adopted  by  Augustus  into  the 
legislation  of  Rome ;  aiid  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  that  the 
Emperor  Antoninu.s,  being  solicited  to  decide  a  contested  point  with  respect  to  shipping, 
is  reported  to  have  answered,  that  it  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  Rhodian  laws,  which 
were  of  paramount  authority  in  such  cases,  unless  tliey  happened  to  be  directly  at  variance 
with  some  regulation  of  tlie  Roman  law. — (^'■'  Ego  quidem  mundi  dominus,  lex  autetn  maris 
leyis  id  Rhodia,  qua  de  rebus  nauticis  prtescripta  est,  judicetur,  quatenus  nulla  nostrarnm. 
legum  adversatur.  Hoc  idem  Divtis  quoqne  Augustus  judicavit")  The  rule  of  the  Rhodian 
law  with  respect  to  average  contributions  in  the  event  of  a  sacrifice  being  made  at  sea 
for  (he  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  is  expressly  laid  down  in  the  Digest  (lib.  xiv.  tit.  2.); 
and  the  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  raost  of  the  regulations  as  to  maritime 
affairs  embodied  in  the  'ompilations  of  Justinian  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source. 
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The  regulations  as  to  average  adopted  by  all  modern  nations,  are  borrowed,  with  hardly 
any  alteration,  from  the  Roman,  or  rather,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  Rhodian  law  !  — 
a  conclusive  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  originally  framed. 
The  only  authentic  fragments  of  the  Rhodian  laws  are  those  in  the  Digest.  Tiie  col- 
lection entitled  Jus  Navale  Rhodiorum,  published  at  Bale  in  1561,  is  now  admitted  by  all 
critics  to  be  spurious. 

The  first  modern  code  of  maritime  law  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  at  Amalphi,  in  Italy, 
>— a  city  at  present  in  ruins  ;  but  which,  besides  being  early  distinguished  for  its  commerce, 
will  be  for  ever  famous  for  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects,  and  the  supposed  invention  of 
the  mariner's  compass.  The  Amalphitan  code  is  said  to  have  been  denominated  labula 
Amalphituna.  But  if  such  a  body  of  law  really  existed,  it  is  singular  that  it  should 
never  have  been  published,  nor  even  any  extracts  from  it.  M.  Tardessus  has  shown 
that  all  the  authors  who  have  referred  to  the  Amalphitan  code  and  asserted  its  existence, 
have  copied  the  statement  of  Freccia,  in  his  book  De  Suhfeudis.  —  (  Collection  des  Loix 
Maritimes,  tome  I.  p.  145.)  And  as  Freccia  assures  us  that  the  Almalphitan  cede 
continued  to  be  followed  in  Naples  at  the  time  when  h»  wrote  (1570),  it  is  ditHcult  to 
suppose  that  it  could  have  entirely  disappeared ;  and  it  seems  most  probable,  as  nothing 
peculiar  to  it  has  ever  transpired,  that  it  consisted  principally  of  the  regulations  laid 
down  in  the  Roman  law,  which,  it  is  known,  preserved  their  ascendancy  for  a  longer 
period  in  the  south  of  Italy  than  any  where  else. 

But,  besides  Amalphi,  Venice,  Marseilles,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and 
other  towns  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  early  distinguished  for  the  extent  to  which  they 
carried  commerce  and  navigation.  In  the  absence  of  any  positive  information  on  the 
subject,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  maritime  laws  would  be  principally 
borrowed  from  those  of  Rome,  but  with  such  alterations  and  modifications  as  might  be 
deemed  requisite  to  accommodate  them  to  the  particular  views  of  each  state.  But  whe- 
ther in  this  or  in  some  other  way,  it  is  certain  that  various  conflicting  regulations  were 
established,  which  led  to  much  confusion  and  uncertainty ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
inconveniences  thence  arising,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
Consolato  del  Mare  as  a  code  of  maritime  law.  Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  code.  Azuni  (Droit  Maritime  de  I'Europe,  tome  i.  pp.  414 — 439.,  or  rather 
Jorio,  Codice  Ferdinando,  from  whose  work  a  large  proportion  of  Azuni's  is  literally 
translated)  contends,  in  a  very  able  dissertation,  that  the  Pisans  are  entitled  to  the  glory 
of  having  compiled  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare.  On 
the  other  hand,  Don  Antonio  de  Capmany,  in  his  learned  and  excellent  work  on  the 
commerce  of  Barcelona — (Antiguo  Comercio  de  Barcelona,  tomo  i.  pp.  170 — ^-IS.T.),  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Considato  was  compiled  at  Barcelona  ;  and  that  it  contains 
the  rules  according  to  which  the  consuls,  which  the  Barcelonese  liad  established  in  foreign 
places  so  early  as  1268,  were  to  render  their  decisions.  It  is  certain  that  the  Consolato 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Barcelona,  in  1502;  and  that  the  early  Italian  and 
French  editions  are  translations  from  the  Catalan.  Azuni  has,  indeed,  sufliciently 
proved,  that  the  Pisans  had  a  code  of  maritime  laws  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that 
several  of  the  regulations  in  it  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  the  Consolato. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Barcelonese  were  aware  of  the  regulations  of  the  Pisans, 
or  that  the  resemblance  between  them  and  those  in  the  Consolato  is  more  than  accidental  ; 
or  may  not  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  concurrence  th.at  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  among 
well-informed  persons  legislating  upon  the  same  topics,  and  influenced  by  principles  and 
practices  derived  from  the  civil  law. 

M.  Pardessus,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  excellent  work  already  referred  to,  appears 
to  have  been  sufficiently  disposed,  had  tiiere  been  any  grounds  to  go  upon,  to  set  up  a 
claim  in  favour  of  Marseilles  to  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  Consolato  ; 
but  he  candidly  admits  that  such  a  pretension  could  not  be  supported,  and  unwillingly 
adheres  to  Capmany's  opinion.  —  "  Quoique  Frangois,"  says  he,  "  quoique  portee  par 
des  sentimens  de  reconnoissance,  qu'aucun  evenement  ne  sauroit  affbiblir,  a  tairc  valoir 
tout  ce  qui  est  en  faveur  de  Marseilles,  je  dois  reconnoitre  franchement  que  les  proba- 
bilites  I'emportent  en  faveur  de  Barcelone."  —  (Tomeii.  p.  24.)         - 

But  to  whichever  city  the  honour  of  compiling  the  Consolato  may  be  due,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  antiquity  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  affirmed,  in  a  ]ne- 
face  to  the  diffi;rent  editions,  that  it  was  solemnly  accepted,  subscribed  and  promulgated, 
as  a  body  of  maritime  law,  by  the  Holy  See  in  1075,  and  by  the  Kings  of  France  and 
other  potentates  at  diffi-rent  periods  between  1075  and  1270.  But  Capmany,  Azuni,  and 
Pardessus,  have  shown  in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  manner  that  the  circumstajiccs 
alluded  to  in  this  preface  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place,  and  that  it  is  wliolly  un- 
worthy of  the  least  attention.  The  most  probable  oi)inion  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  com- 
piled, and  began  to  be  introduced,  about  the  end  of  the  l.^tli  or  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  And  notwithstanding  its  prolixity,  and  the  want  of  precision  and  clear- 
ness, the  correspondence  of  the  greater  number  of  its  rules  with  the  ascertained  principles 
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of  justifC  and  public  utility,  gradually  led,  without  the  intervention  of  any  agreement, 
to  its  adoption  as  a  system  of  maritime  jurisprudence  by  all  tlie  nations  contiguous  to 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  still  of  high  authority.  Casaregis  says  of  it,  though,  perhaps, 
too  strongly,  "  Consulatus  maris,  in  materiis  maritimis,  tunquam  universalis  ctmsuetudo 
hahens  vim  leyis  inviolubiliter  attenda  est  apud  omnes provincias  et  nationes." — (Disc.  213. 
n.  12.) 

The  collection  of  sea  laws  next  in  celebrity,  but  anterior,  perhaps,  in  point  of  time,  is 
that  de-iominated  the  Roole  des  Jugements  d'  Oleron.'  There  is  as  much  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  these  laws,  as  there  is  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
solato.  The  prevailing  opinion  in  Great  Britain  has  been,  that  they  were  compiled  by 
direction  of  Queen  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  in  her  quality  of  Duchess  of  Guienne'; 
and  that  they  were  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved  by  her  son  Richard  I.,  at  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land :  but  this  statement  is  now  admitted  to  rest  on  no  good 
foundation.  The  most  probable  theory  seems  to  be,  that  they  are  a  collection  of  the 
rules  or  practices  followed  at  the  principal  French  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  as  Bordeaux. 
Rochelle,  St.  Malo,  &c.  They  contain,  indeed,  rules  that  are  essential  to  all  maritime 
transactions,  wherever  they  may  be  carried  on  ;  but  the  references  in  the  code  sufficiently 
prove  that  it  is  of  French  origin.  The  circumstance  of  our  monarch's  having  large 
possessions  in  France  at  the  period  v.-hen  the  Rules  of  Oleron  were  collected,  naturally 
facilitated  their  introduction  into  England ;  and  they  have  long  enjoyed  a  very  hio-h 
degree  of  authority  in  this  country.  "  I  call  them  the  Laws  of  Oleron,"  said  a  great 
civilian  —  (^Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  Charge  to  the  Cinque  Ports^,  "  not  but  that  they  are  pc.. 
culiarly  enough  English,  being  long  since  incorporated  into  the  customs  and  statutes  of 
our  admiralties ;  but  the  equity  of  them  is  so  great,  and  the  use  and  reason  of  them  so 
general,  that  they  are  known  and  received  all  the  world  over  by  that  rather  than  bv  any 
other  name."  ?.Iolloy,  however,  has  more  correctly,  perhaps,  said  of  the  laAvs  of  Oleron, 
■  that  "  they  never  obtained  any  other  or  greater  force  than  those  of  Rhodes  formerly  did  ; 
that  is,  they  were  esteemed  for  the  reason  and  equity  found  in  them,  and  applied  to  the 
case  emergent."  —  (De  Jure  Maritimo  et  Navali,  Introd. ) 

A  code  of  maritime  law  issued  at  Wisby,  in  the  island  of  Gothland,  in  the  Baltic,  has 
long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the  North.  The  date  of  its  compilation  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  comparatively  modern.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  northern  jurists  contend  that 
the  Laws  of  Wisby  are  older  than  the  Rules  of  Oleron,  and  that  the  latter  are  chiefly 
copied  from  the  former !  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  there  is  not  so  much  as 
ihe  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  this  statement.  — (See  Pardessus,  Collection,  &c.  tome  i. 
pp.  425 — 462.  ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  13.  art.  Hunseatic  League.)  The  Laws 
of  Wisby  are  not  certainly  older  than  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  or  beginning  of  the 
15th  century;  and  have  obviously  been  compiled  from  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  the 
Rules  of  Oleron,  and  other  codes  that  were  then  in  use.  Grotius  has  spoken  of  these 
laws  in  the  most  laudatory  manner: — "  Qua  de  maritimis  negotits,"  says  he,  "  insula: 
Guthlandia  hahitutorihus  placuerunt,  tantum  in  se  habent,  turn  equitaiis,  turn  prude7itia,  ut 
dmnes  oceani  accula  eo,  non  tanquam  propria,  sed  velut  gentium  jure,  utantur."  —  {^Prole-, 
gomena  ad  Procopium,  p.  64.) 

Besides  the  codes  now  mentioned,  the  ordinances  of  the  Hanse  towns,  issued  in  1597 
and  1614,  contain  a  system  of  laws  relating  to  navigation  that  is  of  great  authority. 
The  judgments  of  Damme,  the  customs  of  Amsterdam,  &c.  are  also  often  quoted.  * 

But  by  far  the  most  complete  and  well  digested  system  of  maritime  jurisprudence  that 
has  ever  appeared,  is  that  comprised  in  the  famous  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine  issued  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1681.  This  excellent  code  was  compiled  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Colbert,  by  individuals  of  great  talent  and  learning,  after  a  careful  revision  of  all  the 
ancient  sea  laws  of  France  and  other  countries,  and  upon  consultation  with  the  different 
parliaments,  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce,  of  the  different 
towns.  It  combines  whatever  experience  and  the  wisdom  of  ages  had  shown  to  be  best 
in  the  Roman  laws,  and  in  the  institutions  of  the  modern  maritime  states  of  Europe. 
In  the  preface  to  his  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  Lord  Tenterden  says,  —  "  If  the 
reader  should  be  ofTended  at  the  frequent  references  to  this  ordinance,  1  must  request 
him  to  recollect  that  those  references  are  made  to  the  maritime  code  of  a  great  commer- 
cial nation,  which  has  attributed  much  of  its  national  prosperity  to  that  code:  a  code 
composed  in  the  reign  of  a  j)olitic  prince;  under  tl)e  auspices  of  a  wise  and  enlightened 
minister  ;  by  laborious  and  learned  persons,  who  selected  the  most  valuable  principles  of 
all  the  maritime  laws  then  existing ;  and  which,  in  matter,  method,  and  style  is  one  of 
the  most  finished  acts  of  legislation  that  ever  was  promulgated." 

The  ordinance  of  1681  was  published  in  1760,  with  a  detailed  and  most  elaborate 
commentary  by  31.  Valin,  in  2  volumes,  4to.     It   is   impossible  which   to  admire   most 

*  A  translation  of  the  L.nw  of  Oleron,  Wisbv,  and  the  Hanse  towns,  is  given  in  the  3d  edition  of 
Malynn's  Ler  iM,rrntoriii ;  but  the  edition  of  tliem  m  the  work  of  M.  Pardessus,  referred  to  in  the  tcjii, 
U  infinitely  superior  to  tverv  other. 
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in  this  commentary,  tlie  learning  or  the  sound  good  sense  of  the  writer.  Lord  Mansfield 
was  indebted  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
maritime  jurisprudence  to  a  careful  study  of  M.  Valin's  work. 

That  part  of  the  Code  de  Commerce  which  treats  of  maritime  affairs,  insurance,  &c.  is 
copied,  with  very  little  alteration,  from  the  ordinance  of  1681.  The  few  changes  that 
have  been  made  are  not  always  improvements. 

No  system  or  code  of  maritime  law  has  ever  been  issued  by  authority  in  Great  Britain. 
The  laws  and  practices  that  now  obtain  amongst  us  in  reference  to  maritime  affairs,  have 
been  founded  principally  on  the  practices  of  merchants,  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
civil  law,  the  Laws  of  Oleron  and  Wisby,  the  works  of  distinguished  jurisconsults,  the 
judicial  decisions  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  &c.  A  law  so  constructed  has 
necessarily  been  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement ;  and,  though  still  susceptii)le  of 
material  amendment,  it  corresponds,  at  this  moment,  more  nearly,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  system  of  maritime  law,  with  those  universally  recognised  principles  of  justice  and 
general  convenience  by  which  the  transactions  of  merchants  and  navigators  ought  to  be 
regulated. 

The  decisions  of  Lord  Mansfield  did  much  to  fix  the  principles,  and  to  improve  and 
perfect  the  maritime  law  of  England.  It  is  also  under  great  obligations  to  Lord  Stowell. 
The  decisions  of  the  latter  chiefly,  indeed,  respect  questions  of  neutrality,  growing  out 
of  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  during  the  late  war ;  but  the 
principles  and  doctrines  which  he  unfolds  in  treating  those  questions,  throw  a  strong  and 
steady  light  on  most  branches  of  maritime  law.  It  has  occasionally,  indeed,  been  alleged, 
—  and  the  allegation  is  probably,  in  some  degi'ee,  well  founded,  —  that  his  Lordship  has 
conceded  too  much  to  the  claims  of  belligerents.  Still,  however,  his  judgments  must  be 
regarded,  allowing  for  this  excusable  bias,  as  among  the  noblest  monuments  of  judicial 
wisdom  of  which  any  country  can  boast.  "  They  will  be  contemplated,"  says  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Marshall,  "  with  applause  and  veneration,  as  long  as  depth  of  learning,  soundness 
of  argument,  enlightened  wisdom,  and  the  chaste  beauties  of  eloquence,-  hold  any  place 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind."  —  (On  Insuraiice,  Prelim.  Disc.) 

The  "  Treatise  of  the  Law  relative  to  Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen,"  by  the  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  does  credit  to  the  talents,  erudition,  and 
liberality  of  its  noble  and  learned  author.  It  gives,  within  a  brief  compass,  a  clear  and 
admirable  exposition  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  maritime  law;  and  may  be 
consulted  with  equal  facility  and  advantage  by  the  merchant  or  general  scholar,  as  by 
the  lawyer.  Mr.  Serjeant  IVIarshall  has  entered  very  fully  into  some,  and  has  touched 
upon  most  points  of  maritime  law,  in  his  work  on  Insurance ;  and  has  discussed  them 
with  great  learning  and  sagacity.  The  works  of  INIr.  Justice  Park,  Mr.  Holt,  and  n 
few  others,  are  also  valuable.  Of  the  earlier  treatises,  the  Lex  Mercatoria  of  Malyncs 
is  by  far  the  best ;  and,  considering  the  period  of  its  publication  ( 1 622),  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary performance. 

Statutes  with  respect  to  Importation  and  Exportation,  Navigation,  ^-c.  —  The  preceding 
remarks  refer  merely  to  the  principles,  or  leading  doctrines,  of  our  maritime  law. 
These,  however,  have  often  been  very  much  modified  by  statutory  enactments ;  and  tlic 
excessive  multiplication  of  acts  of  parliament  suspending,  repealing,  or  altering  parts  of 
other  acts,  has  often  involved  our  commercial  and  maritime  law  in  almost  inextricable 
confusion;  and  been  most  injurious  to  the  public  interests.  No  one,  indeed,  who  is  not 
pretty  conversant  with  the  subject,  would  readily  imagine  to  what  an  extent  this  abuse 
has  sometimes  been  carried.  From  the  Revolution  down  to  1786,  some  hundreds  of 
acts  were  passed,  each  enacting  some  addition,  diminution,  or  change,  in  tlie  duties, 
drawbacks,  bounties,  and  regulations  previously  existing  in  the  customs.  In  consequence, 
the  customs  laws  became  so  intricate  and  unintelligible,  that  hartUy  one  merchant  in 
fifty  could  tell  the  exact  amount  of  duty  affecting  any  article ;  or  the  course  to  l)e 
followed  either  in  entering  or  clearing  out  vessels ;  being  obliged  to  leave  it  entirely  to 
the  clerks  of  the  Custom-house  to  calculate  the  amount  of  duties,  and  to  direct  him 
how  to  proceed  so  as  to  avoid  forfeiting  the  goods  and  the  ship !  and  yet,  so  powerful  is 
the  influence  of  habit  in  procuring  toleration  for  the  most  pernicious  absurdities,  that 
this  monstrous  abuse  was  allowed  to  go  on  increasing  for  50  years  after  it  liad  been 
denounced  as  intolerable.  Mr.  Pitt  has  the  merit  of  liaving  introduced  something 
like  order  into  this  chaos.  Under  his  auspices,  all  the  separate  customs  duties  existing 
in  1787  were  repealed,  and  new  ones  substituted  in  their  stead;  consisting,  in  most  in- 
stances, of  the  equivalents,  so  far  at  least  as  tlicy  could  be  ascertained,  of  tlie  old  duties. 
In  carrying  this  measure  into  effect,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  no  fewer  than  3,000 
resolutions.     The  regulations  as  to  entries  and  clearances  were  also  simplified. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  this  measure  were  very  great ;  but  during  the  war,  so 
many  new  duties  and  regulations  were  passed,  that  the  necessity  for  a  fresli  consolidation 
became  again  very  urgent,  and  was  effected  in  1819.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  customs 
department  only,  or  in  the  mere  article  of  duties,  that  tlie  mercliant  and  ship  owners 
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were  bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of  statutory  regulations.  There  was  not  a  single 
branch  of  the  law  regulating  their  transactions  that  escaped  the  rage  for  legislation. 
Previously  to  1822,  no  fewer  than  113  statutes  had  been  passed  relating  to  the  fisheries; 
and  the  makers  and  buyers  of  sails  and  cordage  were  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the 
various  obscure  and  contradictory  regulations  embodied  in  tlie  twenty-three  acts  of 
parliament  relating  to  these  articles !  Jiut  the  enormity  of  the  abuse  will  be  rendered 
more  apparent,  by  laying  before  the  reader  the  following  extract  IVom  the  lieport  of  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  Foreign   Trades  in  1820. 

"  Before,"  say  their  Lordships,  "  your  committee  proceed  to  advert  to  the  points 
which  have  been  the  principal  objects  of  their  inquiry,  they  are  anxious  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  excessive  accumulation  and  complexity  of  the  laws  under 
which  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  regulated,  with  which  they  were  forcibly  impressed 
in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  their  proceedings.  These  laws,  passed  at  different  periods, 
and  many  of  them  arising  out  of  temporary  circumstances,  amount,  as  stated  in  a  recent 
computation  of  them,  to  upwards  of  two  thousand,  of  which  no  less  than  1,100  were  in 
force  in  1815;  and  many  additions  have  been  since  made.  After  such  a  statement,  it 
will  not  appear  extraordinary  that  it  sliould  be  matter  of  complaint  by  the  British  mer- 
chant, that,  so  far  from  tlie  course  in  which  he  is  to  guide  his  transactions  being  plain 
and  simple  —  so  far  from  being  able  to  undertake  his  operations,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
favourable  openings,  as  they  arise,  with  promptitude  and  confidence  —  he  is  frequently 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  services  of  professional  advisers,  to  ascertain 
what  he  may  venture  to  do,  and  what  he  must  avoid,  before  he  is  able  to  embark  in  his 
commercial  adventures  with  the  assurance  of  being  secure  from  the  consequences  of  an 
infringement  of  the  law.  If  this  be  the  case  (as  is  stated  to  your  committee)  with  the 
most  experienced  among  the  merchants,  even  in  England,  in  how  much  greater  a  degree 
must  the  same  perplexity  and  apprehension  of  danger  operate  in  foreign  countries  and 
on  foreign  merchants,  whose  acquaintance  with  our  statute  book  must  be  supposed  to 
be  comparatively  limited,  and  who  are  destitute  of  the  professional  authority  which  the 
merchant  at  home  may  at  all  times  consult  for  his  direction  ?  When  it  is  recollected, 
besides,  that  a  trivial  unintentional  deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment may  expose  a  ship  and  cargo  to  the  inconvenience  of  seizure,  which  (whether 
sustained  or  abandoned)  is  attended  always  with  delay  and  expense,  and  frequently 
followed  by  litigation,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  state  of  the  law  must  have  the 
most  prejudicial  influence  both  upon  commercial  enterprise  in  the  country,  and  upon 
our  mercantile  relations  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations ;  and  perhaps  no  service 
more  valuable  could  be  rendered  to  the  trade  of  the  empire,  nor  any  measure  more 
effectually  contribute  to  promote  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  House,  in  the  appoint- 
ment gf  this  committee,  than  an  accurate  revision  of  this  vast  and  confused  mass  of 
legislation ;  and  the  establishment  of  some  certain,  simple,  and  consistent  principles,  to 
which  all  the  regulations  of  commerce  might  be  referred,  and  under  which  the  transactions 
of  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  conducted  with 
facility,  safety,  and  confidence."  —  (p.  4.) 

Since  this  Report  was  printed,  a  very  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  simplify- 
ing and  clearing  up  the  statute  law,  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  it.  The  law  as  to 
shipping  and  navigation  has  been  particularly  improved.  The  principles  laid  down  in 
the  famous  navigation  acts  of  1650  and  1660  were,  indeed,  sufficiently  distinct  and 
obvious ;  but  when  these  acts  were  passed,  there  were  above  200  statutes  in  existence, 
many  of  them  antiquated  and  contradictory,  which  they  did  not  repeal,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  regulations  in  them  might  be  inconsistent  with  those  in  the  new  acts.  But 
besides  these,  a  number  of  statutes  were  passed  almost  in  every  session  since  1 660, 
explaining,  limiting,  extending,  or  modifying  in  one  way  or  other,  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  navigation  acts ;  so  that  ultimately  there  were  questions  perpetually  arising,  as  to 
■which  it  was  very  difficult  to  discover  the  precise  law.  On  such  occasions,  recourse  was 
often  had  to  the  courts ;  and  the  good  sense  and  equity  which  generally  characterised 
their  decisions  mitigated  the  mischievous  consequences  resulting  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  statute  law,  and  even  gave  it  the  a])pearance  of  consistency.  Latterly,  however,  this 
uncertainty  has  been  well  nigh  removed.  One  of  the  bills  introduced  by  ]\Ir.  Wallace 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  laws  rei^ealed  above  two  hundred  statutes !  and  the 
new  acts  substituted  in  the  place  of  those  that  Vere  repealed,  were  drau-n  up  with  laud- 
able brevity  and  clearness.  But  various  alterations  having  been  subsequently  made  in 
these  acts,  new  statutes  embodying  the  changes  were  passed  last  session.  The  principal 
are — the  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  54.,  for  the  encouragement  of  British  shipping  and  navigation, 
which  may  be  called  the  present  navigation  law  —  (see  Navigation  Laws);  the  3  &  4 
Will.  4.  c.  55.,  for  the  registry  of  British  vessels  —  (see  Registry);  the  3  &  4  \\ill.  4, 
c.  52.,  containing  the  regulations  with  respect  to  importation  and  exportation  —  (see 
Importation  anu  Exi-ortation)  ;  and  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  59.,  for  regulating  the 
trade  with  the  British  possessions  abroad — (see  Colonies  and  Colony  Trade).     Mr. 
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Hume,  formerly  of  the  customs,  now  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  the  principal  share  in 
the  compiiation  of  these  acts,  whicli  do  honour  to  his  sagacity,  industry,  and  talents  for 
arrangement. 

It  may  be  worth  while  observing,  that  hardly  a  session  passes  without  giving  birth  to 
more  or  fewer  acts,  making  certain  changes  or  modifications  in  tliose  referred  to  above. 
Where  these  changes  apply  only  to'  some  particular  emergency,  without  aftecting  tiie 
general  principles  or  rules  laid  down  in  the  statutes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
should  be  embodied  in  separate  acts ;  but  where  any  modification  or  alteration  is  to  be 
made  in  the  principles  of  the  law,  the  better  way,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  to 
introduce  it  directly  into  the  leading  act  on  the  subject  —  re-enacting  it  in  an  amended 
or  altered  form.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  preserve  that  unity  and  clearness  which 
are  so  very  desirable.  The  multiplication  of  statutes  is  a  very  great  evil,  not  only  from 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  tiie  exact  degree  in  which  one  modifies  another,  but  from 
its  invariably  leading  to  the  enactment  of  contradictory  clauses.  The  property  and 
transactions  of  merchants  ought  riot  to  depend  upon  tlie  subtleties  and  niceties  of  forced 
constructions,  but  upon  plain  and  obvious  rules,  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
It  wouhi,  however,  be  idle  to  expect  that  such  rules  can  ever  be  deduced  from  the 
conflicting  provisions  of  a  number  of  statutes :  those  in  the  same  statute  are  not  always 
in  harmony  with  each  other. 

INI  A  IlK,  OK  MA  RC,  a  weight  used  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  for  various  commodi- 
ties, especially  gold  and  silver.  In  France,  the  mark  was  divided  into  8  oz.  =  64 
drachms  =  192  deniers  or  pennyweights  =  4,608  grains.  In  Holland,  the  mark  weight 
was  also  called  Troy  weight,  and  was  equal  to  that  of  France.  When  gold  and  silver 
are  sold  by  the  mark,  it  is  divided  into  L'4  carats. 

The  poinid,  or  livre,  paids  tie  marc,  the  weight  most  commonly  used  in  retail  dealings  throughout 
France  previously  to  the  Revolution,  was  equal  to  2  marcs,  and  consequently  contained  16  oz.  =  128  drs. 
=  3,S4  den.  =  9,il6  grs.  One  kilogramme  is  nearly  equal  to  i  livrcs. —  Subjoined  is  a  Table  of  livres.pojVfa 
de  mu)t\  from  1  to  10,  converted  into  kilogrammes.  Any  greater  number  may  be  learned  by  a  simple 
multiplication  and  addition. 

Lh'n-s.  KiliV-  I        Livrea.  Kilog.  I  Livres.  Kilog.  I  Liira.  Kilog. 

1  =  U-48'J.'>                           4  =  I'OJSO  I             7  ■=        S-ViM  I              9  =        4-4Uo6 

a  =  0-!)790                           5  =  2  417.J                           8  =        3-U160                         10  =■        -l-Syal 

,3  =  l-4eS')  I  6  =  '.i-U370  I  1 

M.\RK,  a  term  sometimes  used  among  us  for  a  money  of  account,  and  in  .some  other 
countries  for  a  coin.  The  English  mark  is  |ds  of  a  pound  sterling,  or  13s.  4c?.  ;  and 
the  Scotch  mark  is  |ds  of  a  pound  Scotch.  The  mark  Lubs,  or  Lubeck  mark,  used  at 
Hamburgh,  is  a  money  of  account,  equal  to  143(/.  sterling. 

iMAllKET,  a  public  place  in  a  city  or  town,  where  provisions  are  sold.  No  market 
is  to  be  kept  within  7  miles  of  the  city  of  London  ;  but  all  butchers,  victuallers,  &.C. 
may  hire  stalls  and  standings  in  the  flesh-markets  there,  and  sell  meat  and  other  pro- 
visions. Every  person  who  has  a  market  is  entitled  to  receive  toll  for  the  things  sold 
in  it ;  and,  by  ancient  custom,  for  things  standing  in  the  market,  thougli  not  sold ;  but 
those  who  keep  a  market  in  any  other  manner  than  it  is  granted,  or  extort  tolls  or  fees 
where  none  are  due,  forfeit  the  same.  — (See  Fair.s. ) 

MARSEILLES,  a  large  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of  France,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  lat.  43-  17'  49"  N.,  Ion.  5°  22^'  E.      Population  125,000. 

Harbour. —The  harbour,  the  access  to  which  is  defended  by  several  strong  fortifications,  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  forming  a  basin  525  fathoms  in  length,  by  about  150  do.  in  breadth.  The  tide  is  hardly 
sensible  ;  but  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  varies  from  lii  to  18  feet,  being  lowest 
when  the  wind  is  N.W.,  and  highest  when  it  is  S.W.  Within  the  basin  the  depth  of  water  varies  from 
12  to  24  feet,  being  shallowest  on  the  north,  and  deepest  on  the  south  side.  Dredging  machines  are  eon. 
stantly  at  work  to  clear  out  the  mud,  and  to  prevent  the  harbour  from  tilling  up.  Though  not  accessible 
to  the  largest  class  of  ships,  Marseilles  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  ports  in  the  world  for  moderate  sized 
merchantmen,  of  which  it  will  accommodate  above  1,000.  Ships  in  the  basin  lie  close  alongside  the  quays ; 
and  there  is  every  facilitv  for  getting  them  speedily  lo.ided  and  unloaded.  The  Isle  de  Rattoneau, 
Pomegues,  and  the  strongly  fortified  islet  or  rock  of  If,  lie  \V..S.W.  from  the  port;  the  latter,  which  is  the 
nearest  to  it,  being  only  IJ  mile  distant,  and  not  more  than  J  of  a  mile  from  the  projecting  point  ol  laiui  to 
the  south  of  the  citv.  There  is  good  anchorage  ground  for  men-of-war  and  other  large  snips  between  the 
Islos  de  Rattoneau  aiid  Pomegues,  to  the  west  of  the  Isle  d'If.  WhenVoming  from  the  south,  it  is  usual  to 
make  the  Isle  de  Plainer,  in  lat.  43°  1 1'  'A"  N.,  Ion.  .5"  1.!  59"  E.  A  light.house  erected  on  this  island  is 
131  feet  high  ;  the  flashes  of  the  light,  which  is  a  revolving  one,  succeed:each  other  every  |  minute,  and  m 
clear  weather  it  may  be  seen  7  leagues  otf.  Ships  that  have  made  the  Isle  de  Plan'er,  or  that  of  Le  ^^•^^> 
lying  east  from  it  .about  4i  miles,  steer  northerly  for  the  Isle  d'If,  distant  abouc  7  miles  from  each,  and 
having  got  within  i  or  i  mile  of  it,  heave  to  for  a  pilot,  who  carries  them  into  harbour  :  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, obligatory  on  ships  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  ;  but  being  obliged  to  pay  for  one  whether  they  avail 
themselves  of  his  services  or  not,  they  seldom  dispense  with  them.  The  charge  is  4  sous  per  ton  in,  and 
2  sous  per  do.  out,  for  French  ves.sels,  and  the  vessels  of  countries  having  reciprocity  treaties  with  prance 
There  is  a  light-house  in  the  fort  St.  Jean,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  port.  FUe  luzan-tto, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  city  ;  and  there  is  an  hospital  on 
Rattoneau  Island,  for  individuals  whose  health  is  dubious.  With  the  exception  of  the  above  charge  tor 
pilotage,  and  the  charges  for  such  vessels  as  perform  quarantine,  there  are  no  port  charges  on  »nips  en. 
teriiig'^at,  or  clearing  out  from,  Marseilles. 

Trade,  §-c.  —  Marseilles  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  long  enjoyed  a  very  ex- 
tensive commerce.  Havre,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  its  being,  as  it  were,  the  port  of 
Paris,  used  to  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  the  trade  of  France ;  but,  notwithstanding  tlie 
increased  importance  of  the  former,  it  has  recently  been  surpassed  by  Marseilles.      The 
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customs  duties  collected  at  Havre,  in  1831,  were  22,410,689  fr.,  whereas' those  col- 
lected at  Marseilles  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  25,813,063  fr.  ;  and,  in  1832, 
tlie  difference  was  still  more  decided  in  favour  of  tlie  latter.  The  follo%ving  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  customs  duties  collected  at  IMarseilles  during  each  of  the  5  years  ending 
with  1832  :  — 

Francs,  Franca. 

1828  .        -      -  24,315,i;)0    I    l<i3I    -        .      -  2;J,Sld,063  • 

1829  -      .     -  23,914,247        1832      -      -     -  3U,fi78,584 

1830  -      .       .  25,899,394    | 

This  statement  shows  conclusively,  tliat  the  trade  of  Marseilles  is  not  only  increasing 
rapidly,  but  that  it  is  already  very  extensive.  She  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce between  France  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  INIediterranean.  To  the 
Levant  she  exports  colonial  products,  light  woollens,  silks,  &c.  To  Italy,  the  exports 
consist  of  all  kinds  of  colonial  produce,  woollens,  linens,  liqueurs,  oil,  hardware,  and 
lead.  The  exports  to  England  consist  of  silks,  brandy,  madder,  wines,  verdigris,  brim- 
stone, soap,  oil,  preserved  fruits,  gloves,  ribands,  shawls,  capers,  anchovies,  syrups, 
essences,  perfumery,  &c.  The  principal  imports  are,  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  sugar  and  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  fish,  pepper,  iron,  lead,  dye  woods, 
hides,  &c.  Regulations  as  to  warehousing  similar  to  those  of  Bordeaux  ;  which  see. 
Arrivals.  —  In  1831  there  arrived  at  Marseilles  :  — 


Ships. 


French  ships  from  foreign  countries 

from  French  colonies 

coasters 

from  the  fishery 

Foreign  vessels 


Totals 


Tons 

8(  2(1.469 

3,32a  17fi,353 

43  1,851 

1,407  18;'),941 

5,731    f  472,2ar 


The  arrivals  in  1832  were  considerably  greater,  and  among  them  were  77  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
12,831  tons.  —  (For  further  particulars  see  Anjiuaire  ciu  Conitnercc  Maritime  for  1833,  p.  247.  ;  Archives 
du  Commerce,  lorn.  i.  p.  183.  ;  Aiiministratum  cics  Douanes  for  1831,  p.  342.  &c.  J'he  answers  sent  by  the 
consul  to  the  Circular  Queries  did  not  afford  us  any  information  of  any  sort  whatever.) 

The  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Marseilles  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  rest  of  France.  —  (See 
Bordeaux.) 

MASTER,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  person  intrusted  with  the  care  and  navi- 
gation of  the  ship. 

The  situation  of  master  of  a  ship  is  so  very  important,  that  in  some  countries  no  one 
can  be  appointed  to  it,  who  has  not  submitted  to  an  examination  by  competent  persons, 
to  ascertain  his  fitness  for  properly  discharging  its  duties. — (See  the  famous  French 
Ordonnance  of  1681,  til.  ii.  art.  1.  ;  and  the  Ordonnance  of  the  7th  of  August,  1825. 
Tlie  latter  specifies  the  various  subjects  on  wliich  candidates  shall  be  examined,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  examination.)  But  in  this  country  the  owners  are  left  to  their 
own  discretion  as  to  the  skill  and  honesty  of  the  master  ;  and  although  he  is  bound  to 
make  good  any  damage  that  may  happen  to  the  ship  and  cargo  by  his  negligence  or 
unskiifulness,  he  cannot  be  punished  as  a  criminal  for  mere  incompetence. 

No  one  is  qualified  to  be  the  master  of  a  British  ship,  unless  he  be  a  natural-born 
Britisli  subject,  or  naturalised  by  act  of  parliament,  or  a  denizen  by  letters  of  deniza- 
tion ;  or  have  become  a  sulyect  of  his  Majesty  by  conquest,  cession,  &c.,  and  have  taken 
the  oaths  of  allegiance ;  or  a  foreign  seaman  who  has  served  3  years,  in  time  of  war,  on 
board  of  his  IMajesty's  ships. 

"  The  master  is  the  confidential  servant  or  agent  of  the  owners  ;  and  in  conformity 
to  the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  law  of  England,  the  owners  are  bound  to  the  performance 
of  every  hiwful  contract  mack  hij  him  relative  to  the  usual  employment  of  the  ship."  — 
(Mbott  (late  Lord  Tenterden)  on  the  Law  of  Shippiny,  part  ii.   c.  2.) 

From  this  rule  of  lav/,  it  follows  that  the  owners  are  bound  to  answer  for  a  breach  of 
contract,  tliough  committed  by  the  master  or  mariners  against  their  will,  and  without 
their  fault,  —  {Id.)  Nor  can  the  expediency  of  this  rule  be  doubted.  The  owners, 
by  selecting  a  person  as  master,  hold  him  forth  to  the  public  as  worthy  of  trust  and 
confidence.  And  in  order  that  this  selection  may  be  made  with  due  care,  and  that  all 
opportunities  of  fraud  and  collusion  may  be  obviated,  it  is  indispen.sable  that  they  should 
be  made  responsible  for  his  acts. 

The  master  has  power  to  hypothecate,  or  pledge,  both  ship  and  cargo  for  necessary 
repairs  crecuted  in  foreign  ports  during  the  course  of  the  voyage  ;  but  neither  the  ship 
nor  cargo  can  be  hyjiothecated  for  rei)airs  executed  at  home. 

The  master  has  no  lien  upon  the  ship  for  his  wages,  nor  for  money  advanced  by  him 
for  stores  or  repairs.  In  delivering  judgment  \i\)on  a  case  of  this  sort,  I>ord  Mansfitld 
said  —  "  As  to  wages,  there  is  no  particuhir  contract  that  the  ship  should  be  a  jiUdge  ; 
there  is  no  usage  in  trade  to  that  purpose;  nor  any  imjilication  from  tlie  nature  of  the 
dealing.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  has  always  considered  the  captain  as  contracting  per- 
sonally with  the  owner  ;  and  the  case  of  the  captain  has,  in  that  respect,  been  distinguished 
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from  that  of  all  other  persons  belonging  to  tlie  ship.  This  rule  of  law  may  have  its 
foundation  in  policy,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  ;  for,  as  ships  may  be  making  profit 
and  earning  every  day,  it  might  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  if,  on  the  change 
of  a  captain  for  misbehaviour,  or  any  other  reason,  lie  should  be  entitled  to  keep  the  ship 
till  he  is  paid.  Work  done  for  a  ship  in  England  is  supposed  to  be  done  on  the  per- 
sonal credit  of  the  employer :  in  foreign  parts  the  captain  may  hypothecate  the  ship. 
The  defendant  might  have  told  the  tradesman,  that  he  only  acted  as  an  agent,  and  that 
they  must  look  to  the  owner  for  payment." 

The  master  is  bound  to  employ  his  whole  time  and  attention  in  the  service  of  his 
employers,  and  is  not  at  liberty  to  enter  into  any  engagement  for  his  own  benefit  that 
may  occupy  any  portion  of  his  time  in  other  concerns  ;  and  therefore,  if  he  do  so,  and 
the  price  of  such  engagement  happen  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  his  owners,  they  may 
retain  the  money,  and  he  cannot  recover  from  them.  — (Abbott,  part  ii.   c.  4.) 

During  war,  a  master  should  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  regulations  as  to  sailing 
under  convoy ;  for,  besides  his  responsibility  to  his  owners  or  freighters,  he  may  be  pro- 
secuted by  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  500/.,  and 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  1  year,  if  he  wilfully  disobey  the  signals,  instruc- 
tions, or  lawful  commands  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy  ;  or  desert  it  without  leave. 
—  (43  Geo.  3.   c.  160.) 

Wilfully  destroying  or  casting  away  the  ship,  or  procuring  the  same  to  be  done  by 
the  master  or  mariners,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners,  freighters,  or  insurers  ;  running 
away  with  the  cargo  ;  and  turning  pirates  ;  are  capital  offences  punishable  by  death.  — 
(7  &  8  Geo.  4.   c.  29.,  and  antecedent  statutes.) 

After  the  voyage  has  been  commenced,  the  master  must  proceed  direct  to  the  place 
of  his  destination,  without  unnecessarily  stopping  at  any  intermediate  port,  or  deviating 
from  the  shortest  course.  No  such  deviation  will  be  sanctioned,  imless  it  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  stress  of  weather,  the  want  of  necessary  repair,  avoiding  enemies  or  pirates, 
succouring  of  ships  in  distress,  sickness  of  the  master  or  mariners,  or  the  mutiny  of  tlie 
crew.  — {Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  i.  c.  6.  §  3.)  To  justify  a  deviation,  the  neces- 
sity must  be  real,  inevitable,  and  imperious ;  and  it  must  not  be  prolonged  one  moment 
after  the  necessity  has  ceased.  A  deviation  without  such  necessity  vitiates  all  insurances 
upon  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  exposes  the  owners  to  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  freighters. 
If  a  ship  be  captured  in  consequence  of  deviation,  the  merchant  is  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  owners  the  prune  cost  of  the  goods,  with  shipping  charges  ;  but  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  more,  unless  he  can  show  that  *the  goods  were  enhanced  in  value  beyond  the 
sum  above  mentioned. 

If  a  merchant  ship  has  the  misfortune  to  be  attacked  by  pirates  or  enemies,  the  master 
is  bound  to  do  his  duty  as  a  man  of  courage  and  capacity,  and  to  make  the  best  resistance 
that  tlie  comparative  strength  of  his  ship  and  crew  will  allow. 

15y  the  common  law,  the  master  has  authority  over  all  the  mariners  on  board  the  ship, — 
it  being  their  duty  to  obey  his  commands  in  all  lawful  matters  relating  to  the  navigation 
of  the  ship,  and  the  preservation  of  good  order.  But  the  master  should,  in  all  cases, 
use  his  authority  with  moderation,  so  as  to  be  the  father,  not  the  tyrant,  of  his  crew. 
On  his  return  home  he  may  be  called  upon,  by  action  at  law,  to  answer  to  a  mariner  he 
has  either  beat  or  imprisoned  during  the  course  of  the  voyage  ;  and  unless  he  show 
sufficient  cause  for  chastising  the  mariner,  and  also  that  the  chastisement  was  reasonable 
and  moderate,  he  will  be  found  liable  in  damages.  Should  the  master  strike  a  mariner 
without  cause,  or  use  a  deadly  weapon  as  an  instrument  of  correction,  and  deat)i  ensue,  he 
will  be  found  guilty,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  either  of  manslaughter 
or  murder.  — (Abbott,  part  ii.   c.  4.) 

The  master  may  by  force  restrain  the  commission  of  great  crimes ;  but  he  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  criminal.  His  business  is  to  secure  his  person,  and  to  deliver  him 
over  to  the  proper  tribunals  on  his  coming  to  his  own  country.  — (See  art.  Seamen.) 

If  by  shipwreck,  capture,  or  other  unavoidable  accident,  seamen,  subjects  of  Great 
Uritain,  be  found  in  foreign  parts,  his  Majesty's  governors,  ministers,  consuls,  or  two  or 
more  British  merchants,  residing  in  such  parts,  may  send  such  seanicri  home  in  ships  ol 
■:7ar,  or  in  merchant  ships  homeward  bound  in  want  of  men  ;  and  if  such  ships  cannot 
he  found,  they  may  send  them  home  in  merchant  ships  that  arc  fully  manned,  but  no 
such  merchant  ship  shall  be  obliged  to  take  on  board  more  than  four  such  persons  for 
every  100  tons  burthen  :  and  the  master,  upon  arrival,  and  producing  to  the  Navy 
Board  a  certificate  from  the  governor,  minister,  consul,  &c.  where  he  shipped  the  men, 
and  his  own  affidavit  of  the  time  he  maintained  them,  shall  receive  Is.  6d.  per  diem  for 
all  such  seamen  above  his  own  complement  of  men. — (53  Geo.  3.  c.  85.)  A  subsequent 
statute  (58  Geo  .  3.  c.  38. )  inflicts  a  penalty  of  lOJ/.  on  any  master  of  a  merchant  vessel 
■who  sliall  refuse  to  take  on  board  or  bring  home  any  seafaring  man,  a  subject  of  Great 
Britaiti,  left  behind  in  any  foreign  country,  c^^on  being  re(]uircd  to  do  so  by  tlie  com- 
petent authorities. 
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The  master  of  a  ship  forchig  any  man  on  shore  when  abroad,  or  refusing  to  hrincf 
back  such  of  the  men  lie  carried  out  with  him  as  are  in  a  condition  to  return,  shall,  upon 
conviction  of  such  offence,  be  imprisoned  for  such  term  as  the  court  shall  award.  — 
(9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.) 

A  penalty  of  20/.  is  imposed  on  every  master  of  a  vessel,  who,  having,  on  account  of 
sickness,  left  any  seafaring  man  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
deliver  an  account  of  the  wages  due,  and  to  pay  the  same.  — (58  Geo.  3.  c.  58.) 

The  law  makes  no  distinction  between  carriers  by  land  and  carriers  by  water.  The 
master  of  a  merchant  ship  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  carrier  ;  and  is,  as  such,  bound  to 
take  reasonable  and  proper  care  of  the  goods  committed  to  his  charge,  and  to  convey 
them  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  harring  onlif  the  acts  nf  God  and  the  kino's  enemies. 
Every  act  which  may  be  provided  against  by  ordinary  care,  renders  the  master  resjjon- 
sible.  He  would  not,  for  example,  be  liable  for  damage  done  to  goods  on  board  in 
consequence  of  a  leak  in  the  ship  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  or  other 
accident;  but  if  the  leak  were  occasioned  by  rats,  he  would  be  liable,  for  these  might 
have  been  exterminated  by  ordinary  care,  as  by  putting  cats  on  board,  &c.  On  the 
same  principle,  if  the  master  run  the  ship  in  fair  weather  against  a  rock  or  sliallow 
known  to  expert  mariners,  he  is  responsible.  If  any  injury  be  done  to  the  cargo  by  im- 
proper or  careless  stowage,  the  master  will  be  liable. 

The  master  must  not  take  on  board  any  contraband  goods,  by  which  the  shiji  and 
other  parts  of  the  cargo  may  be  rendered  liable  to  forfeiture  or  seizure.  Neither  must 
he  take  on  board  any  false  or  colourable  papers,  as  these  might  subject  the  ship  to  the 
risk  of  capture  or  detention.  But  it  is  his  duty  to  procure  and  keep  on  board  ail  tlie 
papers  and  documents  required  for  the  manifestation  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  by  the  law 
of  the  countries  from  and  to  which  the  ship  is  bound,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations  in 
general,  or  by  treaties  between  particular  states.  These  papers  and  documents  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  at  any  time,  and  are  quite  essential  to  the  safe  navigation  of  neutral 
ships  during  war.  — (See  Ships'  Papers.) 

It  is  customary  in  bills  of  lading  to  insert  a  clause  limiting  the  responsibility  of  tlie 
master  and  owners,  as  follows:-^"  The  act  of  God,  the  king's  enemies,  Jire,  and  every 
other  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  cpid  navigation,  of  ichatever  nature  and  kind 
soever,  save  risk  of  boats,  as  far  as  ships  are  liable  thereto,  excepted."  When  no  bill  of 
lading  is  signed,  the  master  and  owners  are  bound  according  to  the  common  law. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  master's  duty  is  when,  through  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
the  attacks  of  enemies  or  pirates,  or  other  unforeseen  accidents,  he  is  prevented  fi'om 
completing  his  voyage.  If  his  own  ship  have  suffered  from  storms,  and  cannot  be  re- 
paired within  a  reasonable  time,  and  if  the  cargo  be  of  a  perishable  nature,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  employ  another  ship  to  convey  it  to  the  place  of  destination.  He  may  do  the  same 
if  the  ship  have  been  wrecked  and  the  cargo  saved,  or  if  his  own  ship  be  in  danger  of 
sinking,  and  he  can  get  the  cargo  transferred  to  another*  ;  and  in  extreme  cases  he  is  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  the  cargo  for  the  benefit  of  its  owners.  But,  to  use  the  words  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tenterden,  "  the  disposal  of  the  cargo  by  the  master  is  a  matter  that 
requires  the  utmost  caution  on  his  part.  He  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  convey  it  to  the  place  of  destination.  This  is  the  purpose  for  which  he  has  been 
intrusted  with  it,  and  this  purpose  he  is  bound  to  accomplish  by  every  reasonable  and 
practical  method.  What,  then,  is  the  master  to  do,  if,  by  any  disaster  liappening  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage,  he  is  unable  to  carry  the  goods  to  the  place  of  destination,  or  to 
deliver  them  there?  To  this,  as  a  general  question,  I  apprehend  no  answer  can  be  given. 
Every  case  must  depend  upon  its  own  peculiar  circumstances.  The  conduct  proper  to 
be  adopted  with  respect  to  perishable  goods,  will  be  improper  with  respect  to  a  cargo 
not  perishable;  one  thing  may  be  fit  to  be  done  with  fish  or  fruit,  and  another  witli 
timber  or  iron  :  one  method  may  be  proper  in  distant  regions,  another  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  merchant;  one  in  a  frequented  navigation,  another  on  imfreqnented  shores.  The 
wreck  of  the  ship  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  an  impossibility  of  sending  forward  the 
goods,  and  does  not  of  itself  make  their  sale  a  measure  of  necessity  or  expedience  :   much 

*  The  most  celebrated  maritime  codes,  and  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  writers,  have  diffbrcd  considerably 
as  to  these  points.  According  to  the  Rhodian  law  (Pand.  1.  10.  ^  1.)  the  captain  i.s  released  from  all  his  en- 
gagements, if  the  shi|),  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  become  inca])ablc  of  pro- 
ceeding on  her  voyage.  The  laws  of  Oleron  (art.  4.),  and  those  of  Wisby  (arts.  ]C\  SJ.  55.',  say  that  the 
captain  mat/  hire  another  ship  ;  harmonising  in  this  res))oct  with  the  present  law  of  England.  The  famous 
French  ordinance  of  1681  (tit.  Du  Frdt,  art.  11.),  and  the  Code  ilu  Conimerce  (art.  'Ji«!.T ,  orrf<'r  ///,■  rnptain  to 
hire,  minther  ship  ;  and  if  he  cannot  procure  one,  freight  i.s  to  be  due  only  for  that  part  of  the  voyage 
whicli  has  been  performed  {pro  rata  ilineris  perar/i).  Valin  has  objected  to  this  article,  and  states  "tli.al 
practically  it  meant  only  that  the  caiitain  must  hire  aniitluT  sliip  if  he  would  earn  the  whole  freight. 
Emerigon  (torn.  i.  p.  42S.)  holds  that  the  cai)taiii,  being  the  agent  not  only  of  the  owners  of  the  shii),'i,ut 
also  of  the  shippers  of  the  goods  on  hoard,  is  bound,  in  the  al)sence  o(  liolh,  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
preserve  the  goods,  and  to  do  whatever,  in  the  circumstances,  he  thinks  will  nio.st  coiiiUue  to  the  interest 
of  all  concerned ;  or  what  it  may  be  ]>resumed  the  shi))pets  wnilil  do,  were  they  presiMit.  'I'his,  winch 
seems  to  be  the  best  and  wisest  rule,  has  been  laid  do'.vu  by  Lords  Mansfield  and  Tcntcrdeii,  as  staled 
above,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  law  of  Ensland  on  tiiis  ]io.nt. 
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less  can  the  loss  of  the  season,  or  of  the  proper  course  of  tlie  voyage,  have  this  effect. 
An  unexpected  interdiction  of  comfticrce,  or  a  sudden  war,  may  defeat  the  adventure, 
and  oblige  the  ship  to  stop  in  her  course  ;  but  neither  of  tliese  events  doth  of  itself  alone 
make  it  necessary  to  sell  the  cargo  at  the  place  to  which  it  may  be  proper  for  the  sliip 
to  resort.  In  these  and  many  other  cases,  the  master  may  be  discharged  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  the  cargo  at  the  place  of  destination  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  tliat 
he  is  authorised  to  sell  it,  or  ought  to  do  so.  What,  then,  is  he  to  do?  In  genera],  it 
may  be  said,  he  is  to  do  that  which  a  wise  and  prudent  man  will  think  most  conducive  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  In  so  doing,  he  may  expect  to  be  safe,  because  the  merchant 
will  not  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied ;  but  what  tliis  tiling  will  be,  no  general  rules  can 
teach.  Some  regard  may  be  allowed  to  the  interest  of  the  ship,  and  of  its  owners;  but 
the  interest  of  the  cargo  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  it.  Trans-shipment  for  the  place  of 
destination,  if  it  be  practicable,  is  the  first  object,  because  that  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
original  purpose :  if  that  be  impracticable,  return,  or  a  safe  deposit,  may  be  expedient. 
A  disadvantageous  sale  (and  almost  every  sale  by  the  master  will  be  disadvantageous)  is 
the  last  thing  he  should  think  of,  because  it  can  only  be  justified  by  that  necessity  which 
supersedes  all  human  laws."  —  (Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  3.) 

The  master  of  a  ship  is  liable  for  goods  of  which  she  is  robbed  in  part ;  and  the  reason, 
as  Lord  Mansfield  stated,  is,  lest  room  should  be  given  for  collusion,  and  the  master 
should  get  himself  robbed  on  purpose,  in  order  that  he  might  share  in  the  spoil.  The 
master  is,  however,  entitled  to  indemnify  himself  out  of  the  seamen's  wages  for  losses 
occasioned  by  their  neglect. 

If  any  passenger  die  on  board,  the  master  is  obliged  to  take  an  inventory  of  his  effects; 
and  if  no  claim  be  made  for  them  within  a  year,  the  master  becomes  proprietor  of  the 
goods,  but  answerable  for  them  to  the  deceased's  legal  representatives.  Bedding  and 
furniture  become  the  property  of  the  master  and  mate  ;  but  the  clothing  must  be  brought 
to  the  mast  head,  and  there  appraised  and  distributed  among  the  crew. 

If  a  master  die,  leaving  money  on  board,  and  the  mate,  becoming  master,  improve  the 
money,  he  sliall,  on  allowance  being  made  to  him  for  his  trouble,  account  both  for  interest 
and  profits. 

No  master  is  to  proceed  on  any  voyage  for  parts  beyond  the  seas  without  previously 
coming  to  an  agreement,  in  writing,  with  his  mariners,  for  their  wages.  If  he  do  so,  he 
shall  forfeit,  for  every  mariner  so  taken  without  a  written  agreement,  51.  —  (2  Geo.  2. 
c.  36.  §  I.) 

The  master  of  every  vessel  is  required  by  the  2  Geo.  2.  c.  36.  to  keep  a  regular  account 
of  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  due  to  Greenwich  Hospital  in  consequence  of  the 
mariners'  disobedience,  to  deduct  the  same  from  their  wages,  and  to  pay  the  amount 
thereof  to  the  collector  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  duty,  witliin  3  months  after  such  de- 
duction, upon  pain  of  forfeiting  treble  the  value  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  said  hospital. 

Masters  of  vessels  laden  with  coals  are  directed  by  6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  §  120.  to  ])roduce 
to  any  officer  of  customs  demanding  its  production,  a  copy  of  the  certificate  originally 
delivered  to  them  by  the  fitters  or  vendors,  and  to  deliver  the  certificate  to  the  collector 
or  comptroller  of  the  port  to  which  the  coals  are  carried. 

For  the  duty  of  the  master,  as  respects  Custom-house  regulations,  see  the  articles  Im- 
PORTATioy  AND  EXPORTATION',  QUARANTINE,  SMUGGLING,  &c.  ;  and  for  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  sulyect,  see  the  excellent  work  of  Lord  Tenterden  on  the  Law 
of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  3.  &c.  ;  Chitty  on  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.  c.  8.  &c.  ;  and  the 
articles  Cuarterparty,  Freight,  &-c.  in  this  Dictionary. 

MASTICII,  OR  MASTIC  (Ger.  Mastix ;  Du.  Mastik  ;  Fr.  Mastic;  It.  Mastice ; 
Sp.  Almastica,  Almaciga  ;  Arab.  Arah).  This  resinous  substance  is  the  produce  of  the 
Pistacia  lentiscus,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  particularly  abundant  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  It  is  obtained  by  making  transverse  incisions  in  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
trees,  whence  the  mastic  slowly  exudes.  About  1,500  cwt.  are  annually  exported  from 
Chios,  part  of  whicli  is  brought  to  this  country,  packed  in  chests.  The  best  is  in  tiie 
*brm  of  dry,  brittle,  yellowish,  transparent  tears  ;  it  is  nearly  inodorous,  except  when 
fleated,  and  tlien  it  has  an  agreeable  odour  ;  chewed,  it  is  almost  insipid,  feeling  at  first 
gritty,  and  ultimately  soft ;  its  virtues  are  trifling. — (Ainslie's  Materia  Indica  ;  2'homsons 
JDispensntory. ) 

MATE,  in  a  merchant  ship,  the  deputy  of  the  master,  taking  in  his  absence  the  com- 
mand. There  are  sometimes  only  1,  and  sometimes  2,  3,  or  4  mates  in  a  merchantman, 
according  to  her  size;  denominated  1st,  2d,  ^i,  &c.  mates.  The  law,  however,  recog- 
nises only  2  descriptions  of  persons  in  a  merchantman  —  the  master  and  mariners';  the 
mates  being  included  in  the  latter,  and  the  Captain  being  responsible  for  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  men-of-war,  the  officers  immediately  subordinate  to  the  captain  are  called  lieu- 
tenants. But  the  master,  or  officer  whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  tiie 
navigation  of  the  ship,  has  certain  mates  imder  him,  selected  from  the  midshipmen.     The 
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boatswain,  gunner,  carpenter,  &c.  have  each  tlieir  mates  or  deputies,  taken  from  the 
crew. 

The  officers  f;ubordinate  to  the  commander  in  the  ships  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company,  were  called  1st,  2d,  Sd,  Sec.  officers.  East  Indiamen  had  no  sailing  masters, 
the  commanders  performing  that  duty.  —  {Fidco?icr's  Marine  Dictionary,  Sj-c.) 

MATS  (Du.  Matten  ;  Fr.  Nattes  ;  Ger.  Matte  n  ;  It.  Stuoje,  Stoje  ;  Port.  Esteiras ; 
Rus.  Prognshki  ;  Sp.  Esteras),  textures  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  flags,  reeds, 
the  bark  of  trees,  rushes,  grass,  rattans,  old  ropes,  &c.  In  tliis  country  mats  are  used 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  The  coarser  sort  are  very  largely  employed  in  the 
packing  of  furniture  and  goods ;  in  the  stowage  of  corn  and  various  other  articles  on 
board  ship  ;  in  horticultural  operations  ;  in  covering  the  floors  of  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  &c.  :  the  liner  sorts  are  principally  employed  in  covering  the  floors  of 
private  houses. 

In  Europe  mats  are  principally  manufactured  for  sale  in  Russia,  where  they  are  pro- 
duced in  immense  quantities,  forming  an  article  of  very  considerable  value  and  im- 
portance. They  are  partly  formed  of  flags  ;  but  principally  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
lime  or  linden  tree,  the  latter  being  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  bast  mats. 
The  Russian  peasants  manufacture  this  sort  of  material  into  shoes ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  vast  quantity  of  matting  made  use  of  in  this  way,  and  in  shipments  abroad,  the 
destruction  of  the  linden  tree  is  immense ;  though,  as  it  grows  rapidly,  there  is  pro- 
bably less  risk  of  its  exhaustion  than  Mr.  Tooke  seems  to  have  supposed.  —  (  View  of 
Russia,  vol.  iii.  p.  262.)  In  1832  above  840,000  pieces  of  mat  were  exported  from 
Archangel  only  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a  very  considerable  exportation  from 
Petersburg!),  Riga,  and  other  ports.  Russian  mats  fetch  at  present  (January,  1834),  in 
the  London  market,  Al  10s.  per  100,  duty  (1/.  3s.  9c/.  the  100)  included.  Mats  not 
otherwise  enumerated  or  described  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Various  descriptions  of  reed  mats  are  extensively  manufactured  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
some  of  them  being  very  beautifully  varied.  In  Spain  large  quantities  of  matting  are 
made  of  the  esparto  rush.  —  (See  Esparto.) 

Rush  floor  mats,  and  rattan  table  mats  of  a  very  superior  description  are  brought 
from  China.  They  should  be  chosen  clean,  of  a  bright  clear  colour,  and  should,  when 
packed,  be  thoroughly  dry. 

The  mats  of  the  Japanese  are  soft  and  elastic,  serving  them  both  for  carpets  and  beds ; 
they  are  made  of  a  peculiar  species  of  rush  cultivated  for  the  purpose. 

The  bags  in  which  sugar  is  imported  from  the  Mauritius  consist  of  matting  formed  of 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  island,  interwoven  in  broad  strips.  They  are  very 
strong  and  durable,  and  may  be  washed  and  cleaned  without  sustaining  any  injury. 
Being  imported  in  large  quantities,  they  are  sold  very  cheap.  —  (Besides  Too/ie's  Russia, 
already  referred  to,  see  Milhiirn's  Oriental  Commerce,  and  the  valuable  little  work  en- 
titled Vegetable  Substances,  Materials  of  Manufactures,  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  pp.  116 — 123.) 

It  is  probable  that  mats  formed  the  first  soft  of  wove  fabrics  produced  by  man ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  but  faiir  savage  tribes  have  been  discovered  that  have  not 
attained  to  considerable  eminence  in  their  manufacture.  On  the  coast  of  Guinea  and 
other  places  on  the  west  of  Africa,  pieces  of  fine  mat,  about  a  yard  long,  and  of  a  pretty 
uniform  texture,  were  denominated  makkutes,  and  formed  a  sort  of  money  ;  the  value  of 
commodities  being  rated  and  estimated  in  them  !  —  (  Murellet.  Prospectus  d'un  Dictioniiaire 
de  Commerce,  p.  122.)  They  enjoyed  this  distinction,  no  doubt,  from  their  utility,  and 
the  great  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  their  preparation.  There  is  hardly  an  island  in 
the  South  Seas  in  which  the  natives  have  not  acquired  great  skill  and  dexterity  in  the 
making  of  mats.  The  finer  sorts  consist,  generally,  of  dyed  reeds  or  grass;  and  have 
a  verv  brilliant  appearance. 

MAURITIUS.     See  Port  Louis. 

IMEAD,  OR  METHEGLIN  (Ger.  Meht,  Meth  ;  Du.  Meede,  Meedrank ;  Fr.  ffy- 
dromel;  It.  Idromdc  ,-  Rus.  Lijiez),  the  ancient,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  favourite  drink 
of  the  northern  nations.  It  is  a  preparation  of  honey  and  water.  Manufacturers  of 
mead  for  sale  must  take  out  an  annual  licence. 

3IEAL  (Ger.  Meld;  Du.  Mecl ;  Fr.  and  It.  Farine ;  Sp.  Farina;  Rus.  Muka ; 
Lat.  Farina),  the  edible  part  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  pulse  of  diflerent  kinds, 
ground  into  a  species  of  coarse  flour. 

iMED.\LS,  are  pieces  of  metal,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  and  impressed  with 
some  peculiar  stamp,  intended  to  commemorate  some  individual  or  action.  Medals  are 
of  very  different  jjrices  —  varying  according  to  their  rarity  and  preservation,  the  fineness 
of  the  metal,  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship,  &c. 

MEDITERRANEAN  PASS.  The  nature  of  this  sort  of  instrument  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Reeves,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  as  follows :  — 

"  In  the  treaties  that  have  been  made  with  the  Barbary  states,  it  has  been  agreed,  that 
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the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  should  pass  the  seas  unmolested  by  the  cruisers 
of  those  states ;  and  for  better  ascertaining  what  ships  and  vessels  belong  to  British 
subjects,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  produce  a  pass,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  or  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  In  pursuance  of 
these  treaties,  passes  are  made  out  at  the  Admiralty,  containing  a  very  few  words,  written 
on  parchment,  with  ornaments  at  the  top,  through  which  a  scolloped  indenture  is  made  • 
tlie  scolloped  tops  are  sent  to  Bar'oary ;  and  being  put  in  possession  of  their  cruisers,  the 
commanders  are  instructed  to  suffer  all  persons  to  pass  who  have  passes  that  will  fit  these 
scolloped  tops.  The  protection  afforded  by  these  passes  is  such,  that  no  shijjs,  which 
traverse  the  seas  frequented  by  these  rovers,  ever  fail  to  furnish  themselves  with  them, 
whether  in  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  the  Levant,  Spain,  Italy,  or  any  part  of  the 
.Mediterranean  ;  and  from  the  more  particular  need  of  them  in  the  latter,  they,  no  doubt, 
obtained  the  name  of  Mediterranean  passes.  For  the  accommodation  of  merchants  in 
distant  parts,  blank  passes,  signed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  are  lodged  with  the 
governors  abroad,  and  with  the  British  consuls,  to  be  granted  to  those  who  comply  with 
the  requisites  necessary  for  obtaining  them.  As  tliis  piece  of  security  is  derived  wholly 
from  the  stipulations  made  by  the  crown  with  a  foreign  power,  the  entire  regulation  and 
management  of  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  his  INIajesty,  who,  with  the  advice  of 
his  privy  council,  has  prescribed  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  these  passes  shall  be 
granted.  Among  others  are  the  following :  —  They  are  to  be  granted  for  none  but 
British-built  ships,  or  ships  made  free,  navigated  with  a  master  and  |ths  of  the  ma- 
riners British  subjects,  or  foreign  protestants  made  denizens.  Bond  is  to  be  given  in  the 
sum  of  300/.  if  the  vessel  is  under  100  tons,  and  in  500/.  if  it  is  of  that  or  more,  for 
delivering  up  the  pass  within  12  months,  unless  in  the  case  of  ships  trading  from  one 
foreign  port  to  another  ;  and  sucli  passes  need  not  be  returned  in  less  than  3  years. 

"  It  has  been  found  expedient,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  and  sometimes  during  a 
peace,  to  recal  and  cancel  all  passes  that  have  been  issued,  and  to  issue  others  in  a  new 
form.  This  has  been  done  for  2  reasons.  1st,  That  these  useftd  instruments,  by  various 
means,  either  accidental  or  fraudulent,  came  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who,  under 
cover  of  them,  carried  on  in  security  a  trade  which  otherwise  would  belong  to  British 
subjects,  and  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  crown,  at  the  expense  of  keeping  up  this 
sort  of  alliance.  2dly,  That  the  Barbary  states  complained,  that,  adhering  to  the  rule 
of  fitting  the  other  part  of  the  indenture  to  the  passes,  they  were  obliged  to  suffer  ships 
to  pass  that  did  not  belong  to  British  subjects." 


The  act  52  Geo.."!,  c.  1 13.  makes  the  forging  of  a  Mediter- 
ranean  pass  felony  without  benetit  of  ctergy.  The  9  Geo.  4. 
c.  76.  enacts,  that  no  Mediterranean  pass  shall  be  isstted  for 
the  benetit  of  any  person  as  being  an  inhabitant  of  Malt.a  or  of 
Gibraltar,  but  not  being  a  person  entitled  to  be  an  owner  of  a 
British  rft;istered  ship,  unless  such  person  shall  have  resided 
at  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  respectively,  upward:;  of  IS  years  pre- 
viously to  the  10th  of  October,  1827. 


Mediterranean  passes  are  either  granted  for  1  Toyage.  or  arc 
attached  to  the  ship's  certificate  of  registry,  and  are  in  force  so 
long  as  the  said  certificate.  A  stamp  duly  of  2/.  is  chargtKl  on 
each  p.iss  so  issued.  When  issued  in  the  colonies,  they  con- 
tinue in  force  for  12  months  to  colonial  ships,  and  for  1  voyage 
to  British  ships  supplied  with  them.  The  duty  on  such  passes 
is  5j —  We  subjoin 


An  Account  of  the  Amount  paid  by  Ships  for  the  Mcditerr.inean  Pass ;  stating  the  Number  of  Passes 
granted,  the  aggregate  Amount  received  in  the  Years  lSi'8-9,  and  to  wliat  Purpose  tlie  same  was 
applied.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  132.  Sess.  1830.) 


No.  of  Passes. 


For  what  Time  in  Force. 


182S. 
One  voyj^  -  -  -  .  . 

Attached  to  the  ship's  certificate  of  registry,  and  In  force  so 

long  as  the  said  certificate  ■  . 

Issued  in  the  colonies,  and  in  force  for  i2  months  to  colonial 

shipsj  and  fjr  1  voyage  to  British  ships  supplied  uilh  them 


1820. 
One  voyage  -  ... 

Attached  to  lire  ship's  certificate  of  registry,  ana  in  force  so 

long  as  the  said  certificate  -  - 

Issued  in  the  colonies,  and  in  force  for  12  months  to  colonial 

ships,  and  for  1  voyage  to  British  ships  supplied  with  them 


Deduct  stamp  duties 


2    0    0 
2    0    0 


Deduct  stamp  duties 


/,. 


I.  </. 


OoO   0 
1,795  10   0 
400    0    0 


2,715  10    0 
1,171    11    (1 


1,571  10    0  I 


510    0    0 

1,732  10    0 

500    0    0 


The  foregoing  fees  for  Mediterranean  passes,  after  deducting  the  sums  paid  for  stamps,  have  been 
applietl,  as  all  other  fees  are,  in  aid  of  the  sum  voted  on  tlie  navy  estimate  for  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Admiralty  Office. 

MEMEL,  a  commercial  town  of  East  Prussia,  in  lat.  55°  41'42''  N.,  Ion.  21°  8'  14* 
E.  Population  8,500.  JNIemel  is  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  great  bay,  de- 
nominated the  Currische  Haf,  near  its  junction  with  the  Baltic.  It  is,  consequently,  the 
principal  entrepot  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  Niemen,  and  as  such  enjoys  a  pretty 
extensive  commerce. 
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Harh(fur.  —The  harbour  of  Mcmel  is  jarge  and  safe;  but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Currischc  Haf 
has  seldom  more  than  17  feet  water,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  13  or  14  feet ;  so  that  ships  drawing 
more  than  16  feet  water  are  frequently  obhged  to  load  and  unload  a  part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  roads, 
where  the  anchorage  is  but  indifferent,  particularly  when  the  wind  is  N.  or  N.W.  A  light-house,  ori- 
ginally 7."),  but  now  100  feet  in  height,  has  been  erected  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 
The  light,  which  is  fixed  and  powerful,  may  be  distinguished  in  clear  weather  at  more  than  20  miles  dis. 
tance.  The  outer  buoy  lies  in  6  fathoms  water,  about  a  mile  without  the  light-house,  which  bears  from 
it  S.E.  by  E.  J  E.  The  channel  thence  to  the  harbour  is  marked  by  white  buoys  on  the  north,  and  red  on 
the  south  side.  Three  beacons  to  the  north  of  the  town,  when  brought  into  aline,  lead  directly  into  the 
harbour.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  channel  is  subject  to  frequent  changes,  both  in  depth  and  direction, 
it  is  always  prudent,  on  arriving  at  the  outer  buoy,  to  heave  to  tor  a  pilot ;  but  this  is  not  obligatory  ;  and 
the  Prussian  authorities  have  issued  directions  for  sliijjs  entering  without  a  pilot,  which  may  be  found 
ill  Mr.  Norie's  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Cattegai  and  Baltic^  p.  S6. 

Trade.  — limhev  forms  the  principal  article  of  export;  for  though  that  of  Dantzic  be  considered 
better,  it  is  generally  cheaper,  and  almost  always  more  abundant,  at  Memel.  It  comes  principally  from 
the  estates  of  Prince  Radzivil,  and  is  floated  down  the  river  in  rafts.  Here,  as  at  Dantzic,  the  best  qua- 
lity of  all  sorts  of  wood  articles  is  called  krohn,  or  crown,  the  2d  brack,  and  tlie  3d  bracks  brack.  Large 
quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  also  exported,  as  are  bristles,  hides,  linseed  (the  finest  for  crushing  brought 
to  England),  wax,  pitch  and  tar,  &c.  '1  he  exports  of  grain  are  sometimes  very  considerable.  'Ihe  wheat 
of  Lithuania  is  reckoned  the  best.  All  flax  and  hemp  shipped  from  Memel  must  be  bracked,  or  assorted 
byswornselectors.  —  (See  Flax,  and  Hemp.)  The  imports  consist  principally  of  coflee,  sugar,  spices,  dye 
woods,  tobacco,  rum,  cotton  stufls  and  yarn,  cutlery,  wine,  &c.  Merchants  at  Memel  generally  send  their 
bills  to  Konigsberg  to  be  sold,  charging  their  correspondents  with  1  per  cent,  for  bank  commission,  postages, 
&c.  The  navigation  generally  closes  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  opens  about  the  middle  of 
March. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  our  corn  laws  and  timber  duties  throw  in  the  way  of  our  com- 
merce with  Prussia,  we  have  a  very  extensive  intercourse  with  Memel.  Our  imports  consist  principally 
of  tir  timber,  and  the  ships  that  go  out  are  mostly  only  partially  loaded,  or  in  ballast.     We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Ships  entering  and  clearing  out  from  Memel  in  1830,  distinguishing  those  belonging  to 
each  Country,  and  those  that  entered  and  cleared  out  in  Ballast. 


Loaded. 

In  Ballast. 

FIa>^. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships.      1      Lasts. 

Danish 

-    inward 

22 

1,744 

7 

.541 

15 

1,203 

outward 

21 

1,722 

21 

1,722 

Mccklenburgh 

-    inward 

3 

331 

2 

215 

1 

116 

outward 

3 

331 

3 

331 

Russian 

.    inward 

5 

172 

4 

131 

1 

41 

outward 

5 

172 

S 

172 

Swedish 

-        -    inward 

6 

.544 

2 

150 

3 

394 

'outward 

5 

544 

3 

394 

2 

140 

Norwegian 

-    inward 

39 

1,991 

24 

1,016 

15 

975 

outward 

39 

1,991 

?» 

1,991 

Britisl) 

-    inward 

330 

43,292 

28 

3,841 

302 

39,451 

outward 

333 

43,23S 

S33 

43,2-6 

Hanoverian             • 

-    inward 

36 

2,314 

10 

416 

25 

1,898 

outward 

35 

2,314 

35 

2,311 

Oldenburgh 

-    inward 

H 

517 

3 

100 

11 

417 

outward 

14 

517 

14 

517 

Netherlands 

-    inward 

32 

2,2S6 

5 

251 

27 

2,035 

outw.ird 

32 

2,2S6 

32 

2,2S6 

Prussian 

-    mward 

212 

28,254 

59 

7,549 

153 

20,705 

outward 

213 

28,264 

212 

28,227 

1 

37 

Total 

1,397 

162,822 

841 

95,400 

556 

67,422 

Tlie  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Memel  are  the  same  as  those  of  Dantzic  ;  which  see. 

For  further  particulars  see  Oddy's  European  Commerce,  pp.  220—224.  ;  Coulicr  sur  les  Phares  i 
Fcrber's  Nctv  C^mtributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Commercial  State  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  (Germ.), 
Berlin,  1832  ;  Jacob's  First  Itcport  un  the  Agriculture  of  the  North  of  Europe,  Sjc. 

MERCURY,  OR  QUICKSILVER  (Fr.  Vif  argent  s  Ger.  Quicksilber ;  It.  Ar^ 
gento  vivo  ;  Sp.  Azogue  ;  Riis.  Btut ;  l^aX.  Hydrargyrum, ;  Arab.  Zihahh  ;  Hind.  Parah  } 
Sans.  Pdrada).  This  metal  was  known  in  the  remotest  ages,  and  seems  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  gilding,  and  separating  gold  from  other  bodies,  just  as  it  is 
by  the  moderns.  Its  colour  is  white,  and  similar  to  that  of  silver ;  hence  the  names  of 
hydrargyrum,  arge?itum  vivum,  quicksilver,  by  which  it  has  been  known  in  all  ages.  It 
has  no  taste  or  smell.  It  pos.sesses  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy  ;  and  when  its  surface  is 
not  tarni.shed,  it  makes  a  very  good  mirror.  Its  .specific  gravity  is  13 -568.  It  differs 
from  all  other  metals  in  being  always  fluid,  unless  when  subjected  to  a  degree  of  cold 
equal  to  — 39°,  when  it  becomes  solid.  The  congelation  of  mercury  was  first  observed 
in  1759.  —  {Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

Mercury  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Among  the  principal  mines  arc  those  of  Almadcn, 
near  Cordova,  in  Spain  ;  Idria,  in  Carnolia  ;  Wolfstein  and  Morsfield,  in  the  Palatinate;  Guancavelica, 
in  Peru,  &c.  "  Most  of  the  ores  of  mercury  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  any  other  metal ;  in 
the  1st  variety,  globules  of  the  metal  are  seen  attached  to  or  just  starting  on  the  surface,  which  is  at  once 
a  sufficient  criterion,  mercury  being  unlike  every  other  metal  ;  in  the  2d,  by  the  fine  white  colour,  and 
the  action  of  the  blow.pipe,  which  sublimes  the  mercury  and  leaves  the  silver  behind  ;  the  3d,  by  its  beau, 
tiful  deep  red  tint,  varying  from  cochineal  to  scarlet  red,  excepting  in  those  termed  hepatic  cinnabar.^, 
which  are  generally  of  a  lead  grey;  the  4th,  by  its  grey  colour,  its  partial  solubility  in  water,  and  its 
complete  volatilisation  by  heat,  t'^'iting  at  th?  same  time  an  arsenical  odour.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  these 
varieties  burn  with  a  blug  flame  and  sulphurous  odour,  leaving  more  or  less  residue  behind  them,  and 
which  may  consist  of  earthy  matter,  as  silex  .ind  alumina,  together  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper." — 
[Joyce's  Chcm.  Min.) 

Mereury  is  often  aduUemtcd  by  the  admixture  of  lead,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  tin.  When  the  metal  quickly 
loses  its  lustre,  is  covered  with  a  film,  or  is  less  fluid  and  mobile  than  usual,  or  does  not  readily  divide  into 
round  globules,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  its  purity. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  his  Dispensatm-y  —  a  wrv  "^^rf'-niiviiistingui.shed  for  its  accuracy 
—  that  most  of  the  mercury  used  in  this  coimtry  is  brought  from  '"'^rmanv.  ^'>-  '>  "atevcr  may  have 
been  the  case  formerly,  this  is  not  certainly  true  at  present.    On  the  contrary,  oi"!i'  "j^  „>,,  ^  ouicksilver 
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imported  in  1831,  none  was  brought  from  Germany;  269,558 lbs.  were  brought  direct  from  Spain,  and 
13,714  lbs.  from  Gibraltar  ;  of  the  latter,   a  part  was  derived  from  Cariiiola,  and  a  part  from  Spain: 

31,014  lbs.  were  brought  from  Italy.     Only  ly-i,31Ulbs.  were  retained  for  home  consumption  in  ISol 

{Pari.  Paper,  No.  XM.  Scss.  183.3.) 

Quicksilver  is  produced  in  several  of  the  provinces  of  China.  During  the  war,  when  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Europe  and  America  was  interrupted,  the  price  of  quicksilver  rose  to  such  a  height  in  the  latter, 
that  it  answered  to  import  it  from  China  But  since  the  peace  it  has  been  regularly  exported  to  the  latter. 
At  an  average  of  the  H  years  ending  with  18'JS,  the  imports  of  quicksilver  by  the  English  and  Americans 
into  Canton  amounted  to  6+8,085  lbs.  a  year,  worth  3+0,262  dollars.—  {Lords'  Report  of  1831,  p.  657.) 

There  are  2  sulphurets  of  mercury;  the  black  or  ethiops  inineral,  and  the  red  or  cinnabar.  When 
mercury  and  sulphur  are  triturated  together  in  a  mortar,  the  former  gradually  disappears,  and  the  whole 
assumes  the  fcirin  of  a  black  powder,  denominated  ethiops  mineral  If  this  powder  be  heated  red-hot,  it 
.sublimes ;  and  on  a  proper  vessel  being  placed  to  receive  it,  a  cake  is  obtained,  of  a  tine  red  colour,  which 
is  called  cinnabar.  This  cake,  when  reduced  to  powder,  is  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  ver. 
milion.     Cinnabar  may  be  prepared  in  various  other  ways. 

Calomel,  or  protochloride  of  mercury  {mcrcurhts  dulcis),  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  preparations 
obtained  from  it.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dull  white,  semi-tran.sparent  mass,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
7-I76.  It  is  more  generally  employed,  and  with  better  effect,  than  almost  any  otiier  remedy  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  materia  medica. 

Besides  its  uses  in  medicine,  mercury  is  extensively  employed  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  noble  metals, 
in  water.gilding,  the  making  of  vermilion,  the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  the  making  of  barometers  and 
thermometers,  &c. 

MILE,  the  usual  measure  of  roads  in  England,  being  8  furlongs,  or  1,7G0  yards. 

MILK  (Fr.  Lait ;  It.  Latte ;  Lat.  Lac),  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  female  of  all  those 
animals  denominated  mammalia,  and  evidently  intended  for  the  nourishment  of  her  off- 
spring. The  milk  of  every  animal  has  certain  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  milk.  But  the  animal  whose  milk  is  most  used  by  man,  and  with  which,  con- 
sequently, we  are  best  acquainted,  is  the  cow.  The  external  character  of  all  milk  is  that 
of  a  white  opaque  fluid,  having  a  sweetish  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  water.  When  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  it  separates  into  2  parts ;  a  thick 
whitish  fluid  called  cream,  collecting  in  a  thin  stratum  over  its  surface,  and  a  more  dense 
watery  body,  remaining  below.  Milk  which  has  stood  for  some  time  after  the  separation 
of  the  cream,  becomes  acescent,  and  then  coagulates.  When  the  coagulum  is  pressed 
gently,  a  serous  fluid  is  forced  out,  and  there  remains  the  caseous  part  of  the  milk,  or 
pure  cheese. 

Butter,  one  of  the  most  valuable  animal  products,  is  solidified  cream,  and  is  obtained 
artificially  by  churning.  —  (See  Butter.) 

Milk  has  always  been  a  favourite  food  of  most  European  nations,  and  especially  of  the 
British.  Lacfe  et  came  vivunt,  says  Caesar  of  our  ancestors ;  and  the  same  articles  still 
continue  to  form  a  large  part  of  our  subsistence.  Mr.  Middleton  estimates  (Agricultural 
Sarvet/  of  Middlesex,  2d  ed.  p.  419.),  that,  in  1806,  no  fewer  than  8,500  milch  cows 
\vere  kept  for  tlie  supply  of  London  and  its  environs  with  milk  and  cream  ;  and  he 
estimates  the  average  quantity  of  milk  obtained  from  each  cow  at  7iine  quarts  a  day,  or 
3,285  quarts  a  year,  leaving,  every  deduction  being  taken  into  account,  3,200  quarts  of 
marketable  produce. 

If  Mr.  INIiddleton  be  well  founded  in  these  estimates,  we  may  reasonably  calcidate  the 
number  of  cows  that  are  at  present  kept  in  London  and  its  environs  at  9,000,  and  their 
annual  produce  at  28,800,000  quarts  of  milk.  Now,  as  milk  is  sold  by  the  retailers  at 
4d.  a  quart  after  the  cream  is  separated  from  it,  and  as  the  cream  is  usually  .sold  at  3s. 
a  quart,  and  there  is  rea.son  to  suspect  that  a  good  deal  of  water  is  intermixed  witli  the 
milk,  we  believe  we  should  not  be  warranted  in  estimating  that  the  milk,  as  obtained 
from  the  cow,  is  sold  at  less  than  6d.  a  quart,  which  gives  720,000/.  as  the  total  price 
of  the  milk  consumed  in  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  If  "to  this  sum  were 
added  the  further  sums  paid  for  cheese  and  butter,  the  magnitude  of  the  entire  sum 
paid  in  the  metropolis  for  milk,  and  the  various  products  derived  from  it,  would  appear 
a,stonishing. 

MILLET  (Ger.  Hirse ;  Fr.  Millet,  Mil;  It.  Miglio,  Panicastrello ;  Sp.  Mijo ;  Lat. 
Milium,  Panicum  miliaceum).  There  are  3  distinct  .species  of  millet ;  the  Polish  millet, 
the  common  or  German  millet,  and  the  Indian  millet.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  species  of 
grain  ;  and  is  sometimes  employed  to  feed  poultry,  and  as  a  substitute  for  rice.  The 
Indian  millet  grows  to  a  large  size  ;  but  the  autimms  in  England  are  seldom  dry  and 
warm  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  cidtivated  here.  —  (Loudon's  E,>.cy.  of  Agriculture.) 

MILL-STONES  (Ger.  Mdhlsteine ;  Fr.  Pierres  meulicres ;  It.  Mole  macine ;  Sp. 
Muelas  de  mohno ;  Rus.  Schernowoi  kameji),  the  large  circular  stones,  whicli,  when  put 
in  motion  by  machinery,  grind  corn  and  other  articles.  The  diameter  of  common  mill- 
stones is  from  5  to  7  feet,  and  their  thickness  varies  from  12  to  18  inches.  These  stones 
have  been  principally  imported  from  Rouen  and  other  parts  of  France;  the  burr-stones 
of  that  country  being  supposed  more  durable  tlian  our  own.  Mill-stones  are,  liowever, 
found  at  Conway,  in  North  Wales,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  which  are  said  to  equal 
any  imported  from  foreign  countries.      Good  mill-stones  usually  last  35  or  40  years. 

"  Milo,"  says  Mr.  Urquhart,  "  abounds  in  admirable  mill-stones,  which  I  believe  answer  better  than  the 
French  burr  for  the  hard  wheat  of  the  Black  Sea,  so  much  preferred  in  the  Levant  to  the  soft,  though 
not  so  in  England,  for  want  of  proper  stones.     These  stones,  of  full  dimensions,  might  be  shippeii  at  MilO 
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mr  5/.  or  W.  the  pair.  Eut  were  they  brought  here,  they  would  be  met  with  a  duty  of  111.  St.  the  pair, 
whereas  French  burrs,  a  pair  of  which  cost  i5/. ,  pay  but  lO*-.  the  100." —  t  Turkeii  and  Us  Resources,  p.  146.) 
This  extraordinary  ditlerence  in  the  duty  depends  on  the  stones  being  under  or  over  4  feet  diameter. 
Surely,  however,  if  a  duty  must  be  laid  on  such  an  article  as  mill-stones,  common  sense  would  suggest 
that  it  should  be  charged  according  to  their  weight  or  cubical  contents.  Were  it  not  for  the  absurd  way 
in  which  it  is  imposed,  it  is  probable  that  stones  from  Milo  might  be  brought  home  as  ballast  in  some  of 
the  Turkey  ships,  all  of  which,  except  those  loaded  with  currants  and  grain,  are  light. 

MINING  COMPANIES.  By  this  designation  is  commonly  meant  the  associ- 
ations formed  in  London,  a  few  years  ago,  for  working  mines  in  Mexico  and  South 
America. 

The  mania  for  mining  concerns,  which  raged  in  London  and  the  empire  generally  in 
1824  and  1825,  after  the  opening  of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America  to  our 
intercourse,  forms  a  remarkable,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  disgraceful  era  in  our 
commercial  history.  Now  that  the  madness  is  past,  we  have  difficulty  in  conceiving 
how  men  in  the  habit  of  sober  calculation  could  be  led  to  entertain  such  romantic 
expectations,  and  to  pay  such  high  premiums  for  shares  in  distant  and  uncertain  under- 
takings. We  may,  tlierefore,  be  excused  for  appropriating  a  page  or  two  to  the  history 
of  an  infatuation  hardly  second  to  that  which  led  to  the  South  Sea  and  Mississippi 
schemes. 

The  mining  companies  formed  at  the  outset  had  some  sort  of  basis  for  favourable 
expectations,  their  directors  having  made  contracts  for  a  number  of  mines  in  Mexico, 
described  by  Humboldt  as  having  enriched  many  hundred  families.  This  particularly 
applies  to  the  Real  del  Monte  Company,  whose  mines  are  situated  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  that  name ;  to  the  Anglo-Mexican  Company,  whose  mines  are  at  Guanaxuato, 
the  principal  mining  quarter  in  Mexico ;  and  to  the  United  Mexican  Company,  whose 
contracts,  though  far  too  widely  spread,  comprise  several  valuable  mines  at  Zacatecas, 
Sombrerete,  Guanaxuato,  and  other  parts. 

These  associations  were  formed  in  London  early  in  1824,  and  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  that  year  their  stock  or  shares  bore  only  a  small  premium ;  but  towards  the 
winter  it  began  progressively  to  rise,  to  the  surprise  of  several  of  the  directors ;  seeing 
that  it  arose  less  from  any  favourable  intelligence  of  the  mines  (for  the  accounts  from 
Mexico  merely  reported  the  arrival  of  the  English  agents)  than  from  a  blind  ardour  and 
spirit  of  speculation  in  the  public,  —  a  spirit  which,  seeing  nothing  tempting  in  our  own 
funds,  or  in  those  of  continental  Europe,  directed  itself  to  distant  objects,  and  particularly 
to  Spanish  America.  It  appeared  as  if  our  countrymen  were  about  to  reap  an  immediate 
harvest ;  to  lay  their  hands  on  a  treasure  hid  for  ages.  America,  it  was  said,  had  been 
discovered,  in  one  sense,  above  3  centuries ;  but  this  was  the  true  discovery,  —  the 
effectual  access  to  its  resources.  Every  new  contract  for  a  Mexican  mine  produced  a 
rise  in  the  shares  of  the  companies,  as  if  this  fresh  undertaking  must  necessarily  be  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  others!  And  the  result  was,  that  in  January,  1825,  the  premium 
on  the  shares  of  each  of  the  companies  mentioned  above  exceeded  cent,  per  cent., 
although  no  substantial  reason  could  be  given  for  any  advance  whatever.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  imagined  that  this  rise  of  price  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  competition  of 
individuals  who  intended  to  continue  to  hold  stock,  and  to  trust  to  the  dividends  made 
by  the  companies  for  a  return.  That  this  was  the  case  in  the  first  instance,  is,  speaking 
generally,  true.  But  others,  actuated  by  very  different  views,  speedily  entered  the  field. 
A  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  at  the  head  of  which  must  be  placed  an  almost 
incredible  degree  of  ignorance  and  folly  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public,  spread  a  spirit  of  gambling  among  all  classes.  Many  who  were  most  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  shares,  intended  only  to  hold  them  for  a  inw  days  or  weeks,  to  profit  by 
the  rise  which  they  anticipated  would  take  place,  by  selling  them  to  others  more 
credulous  or  bold  than  themselves.  The  confidence  of  one  set  of  .speculators  confirmed 
that  of  others.  Meanwhile  the  public  gullibility,  or  rather  its  indiscriminating  rapacity, 
was  liberally  administered  to.  Company  after  company  was  formed  without  any  previous 
contract ;  in  other  word.s,  without  any  foundation  whatever  !  The  plan  was  to  fix  on  a 
district  in  America  understood  to  contain  mines ;  to  form  a  company  bearing  the  name 
of  such  district ;  to  obtain  a  first  payment  from  the  shareholders,  and  to  send  out  agents, 
or  commissioners,  as  they  were  termed,  to  survey  the  district  and  engage  mines.  Such 
was  the  case  of  most  of  those  having  the  names  of  districts  in  South  America,  subjoined 
to  the  present  statement :  it  was  the  case  also  of  the  Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo  Com- 
pany, formed  on  the  basis  of  accounts  given  by  Dr.  Robertson  of  mines  wrought  in 
that  island  some  3  centuries  ago !  And  yet  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  even  the  nobles  of 
the  land,  were  candidates  for  shares  in  these  miserable  bubbles,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
(m  which,  luckily,  most  of  them  were  disappointed)  some  dupe  to  buy  their  shares  at  a 
premium.* 

*  Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  extent  to  which  the  public  credulity  was  practised  upon  ii» 
1824  and  1825,  may  consult  a  pamphlet  published  by  H.  English,  broker,  in  1827,  which  contains  an 
account  of  all  the  joint  stock  companies  formed  and  projected  in  theec  memorable  years.     It  jircsents  a 
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As  the  year  1825  proceeded,  the  raining  inaiiia  gradually  declined,  not  from  any 
falling  off  in  the  prospects  of  the  companies,  but  in  the  supply  of  money  in  London. 
Speculative  merchants  had  made  immense  importations  of  cotton,  silk,  wool,  timber,  and 
other  articles ;  money  was,  of  course,  wanted  to  pay  for  these ;  the  banks  were  drained ; 
discounts  became  difficult ;  mining  shares  and  South  American  stock  were  brought  to 
sale ;  and  the  holders  found,  to  their  cost,  that  the  public  had  recovered  its  senses.  The 
panic  in  December,  1825,  took  place;  the  shares  of  the  3  principal  companies,  some  of 
B'hich  had  been  at  a  premium  of  500  per  cent.,  fell  to  par :  that  is,  100/.  in  money,  and 
no  more,  could  be  got  for  100/.  of  the  company's  stock  !  This  price  they  maintained  a 
considerable  time,  because  most  of  the  parties  interested  continued  to  have  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  issue  of  their  undertakings.  Demands,  however,  were  made  for 
additional  sums  to  meet  the  expenditure  abroad :  the  shareholders  felt  all  the  pressure  of 
these  demands,  after  their  incomes  at  home  had  been  reduced  by  the  change  of  times ; 
and  in  1826  and  1827  mining  shares  progressively  declined,  so  that  100/.  stock  fetched 
only  20/.  or  25/.  in  money.  Tlie  bubble  companies  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  few 
only  remained  who  had  some  foundation  to  stand  upon. 

Even  these  would  have  been  relinquished,  or  have  shrunk  into  very  small  dimensions> 
had  not  the  directors  been  able  to  enforce  further  payments,  by  forfeiting,  in  default  of 
such,  whatever  had  been  previously  paid  by  the  subscribers.  The  usage  was,  that  on 
becoming  a  shareholder  each  person  subscribed  the  deed  of  the  company,  engaging  to 
pay,  wlien  called  on,  such  instalments  or  suras  to  account  (generally  10/.  on  each  share) 
as  sliould  be  required  by  the  directors,  until  he  had  completed  payment  of  the  100/. 
Now,  a  shareholder  who  had  advanced  50/.  or  60/.  naturally  consented  to  pay  10/.  from 
time  to  time,  rather  than  incur  the  forfeiture  of  all  that  lie  had  paid.  Those  who  held 
only  a  few  shares  felt  this  in  a  less  degree ;  but  to  the  holders  of  a  number  of  shares,  the 
grievance  was  most  serious.  They  raised  the  money  with  great  difficulty  ;  often  selling 
at  a  heavy  loss  their  family  property,  or  prevailing  on  relations  to  make  them  advances, 
to  their  great  inconvenience,  and,  as  far  as  can  yet  be  seen,  with  very  little  prospect  of  a 
return  from  the  mines  j  —  a  memorable  lesson  of  the  caution  that  should  be  exercised 
before  signing  any  engagement  in  the  nature  of  a  company  deed.  Resentment  would 
be  excited  against  the  directors,  bad  they  not  been,  in  general,  the  heaviest  sufferers : 
their  regulations  required  them  to  hold  a  certain  number  of  shares  (perhaps  20  or  30); 
but  in  their  blind  confidence  they  frequently  held  200  or  300,  and  drew  on  themselves 
a  proportionate  sacrifice ;  in  several  cases,  the  loss  of  their  whole  property. 

The  managers  of  the  companies  formed  in  the  outset  are  chargeable  with  ignorance 
only :  they  trespassed  not  knowingly,  but  from  want  of  information.  There  had  till 
then  been  little  communication  between  this  country  and  Spanish  America ;  the  mono- 
poly enforced  by  Old  Spain  having  prevented  it.  Of  the  Spaniju'ds  settled  in  Mexico, 
and  driven  from  it  by  the  civil  wars  and  consequent  emancipation  of  the  country,  none, 
or  almost  none,  found  their  way  to  this  country;  they  repaired  to  Cuba,  to  the  south  of 
France,  or  to  Spain.  Nor  were  the  published  accounts  of  the  country  entitled  to  mucli 
confidence:  Humboldt's  Travels  formed  the  chief  authority ;  but  their  illustrious  author, 
though  genei-ally  cautious,  seems,  in  this  instance,  to  have  placed  too  much  confidence  in 
vague  exaggerated  statements.  Our  merchants  knew  generally  that  silver  mines  formed 
a  main  branch  of  the  productive  industry  of  Mexico,  and  had  enriched  very  m.iny 
families  originally  in  humble  circumstances;  but  they  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of 
injury  sustained  by  the  mines  during  the  civil  war,  nor  of  the  amount  of  expenditure 
required  to  bring  them  into  a  working  state :  nor  were  they  aware  how  little  useful  in- 
formation could  be  expected  from  the  natives ;  the  working  of  the  mines,  like  every 
operation  requiring  skill  and  intelligence,  having  been  superintended  by  natives  of  Old 
Spain,  who  had  either  fallen  in  the  civil  war,  or  been  expelled  after  the  Mexicans 
succeeded  in  the  contest.  Hence,  the  agents  of  our  companies  found  on  the  spot  only 
native  Mexicans,  —  men  without  education  or  exi)eriencfe  in  business,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  without  any  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  candour  or  probity.  They  urged  our 
countrymen  to  drain  the  mines,  not  by  machinery,  of  which  they  had  no  idea,  but  by 
animal  power,  the  use  of  which  was  of  advantage  to  the  Mexican  laiidholders,  by  employ- 
ing their  horses,  and  creating  a  great  consumption  of  maize,  the  principal  grain  of  tlie 
country.  Then,  as  to  the  last  and  most  important  stage  in  the  business  of  mining,  — 
the  mode  of  extracting  the  silver  from  the  ore,  —  the  IVIexicans,  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  improvements  made  in  Germany  during  the  last  half  century,  recommended 
amalgamation,  —  a  process  conducted  by  them  in  a  very  rude  manner,  and  which,  m 
most  qualities  of  silver  ore,  fails  to  extract  the  whole,  or  any  thing  like  the  whole,  of  the 

tnost  extraordinary  picture.  There  were  in  all  74  raining  companies  formed  and  projected !  The  number 
and  quality  of  the  other  schemes  were  similar.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Baring  to  say  that  he  denounced  the  evil 
when  in  progre«i ;  and  warned  the  unthinking  multitude  of  the  ruin  they  were  bringing  upon  themselves ; 
Vut  to  no  purjxjsa 
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metal.  The  object  of  the  Mexicans,  in  short,  was  merely  to  cause  English  capital  to  be 
circulated  among  them ;  thus  giving  employment  to  their  people  for  a  time,  and  bringing 
the  mines  into  an  improved  state,  — in  which  state  they  (the  Mexicans)  might  hope  to 
resume  them  after  our  countrymen  had  exhaasted  their  resources,  or  had  become  weary 
of  their  contracts. 

Actuated  by  these  views,  the  Mexicans  pressed  one  undertaking  after  another  on  the 
agents  of  the  companies,  who  were  but  too  eager  to  enter  on  them  without  such  incite- 
ment. All  the  companies  fell  into  errors  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  engaging  too  many 
mines,  and  conducting  them,  for  a  time,  as  if  their  funds  were  unlimited.  They  reckoned 
on  finding,  as  they  proceeded,  supplies  in  the  produce  of  the  mines ;  but  that  produce, 
though  considerable  in  quantity,  seldom  yielded  the  expected  result,  owing  to  the  very 
imperfect  method  of  extracting  the  silver  from  the  ore,  as  well  as  to  the  various  dis- 
advantages attendant  on  the  vast  distance  of  the  undertakings  from  this  country.  These 
disadvantages  were  ill  supplied  by  the  agents  of  the  companies.  Mining  in  England  is 
not  conducted  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  afford  any  great  choice  of  superintendents  for  mines 
abroad  :  it  was  necessary,  in  such  appointments,  to  waive  the  qualification  of  mining 
knowledge,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  men  of  fair  character  and  reputed  ability  in  their 
respective  professions,  however  different  from  mining.  Hence  the  appointment,  as 
agents,  of  several  officers,  naval  and  military,  on  the  half-pay  list ;  whose  habits,  what- 
ever might  be  their  personal  merits,  were  very  different  from  those  required  for  such 
concerns.  Mercantile  men  might  have  been  more  suitable  ;  but  a  merchant  fully  em- 
ployed in  business  was  not  likely  to  relinquish  or  suspend  it ;  and  those  who  in  middle 
age  are  not  fully  employed,  frequently  are  indebted  for  their  leisure  to  vacillation,  want 
of  exertion,  or  deficient  judgment.  This  suffices  to  account  for  the  disappointments  of 
the  companies  in  a  very  material  point  —  the  conduct  of  their  commissioners  or  agents 
abroad ;  for,  of  the  whole  number,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  more  than  2  or 
3  entitled  to  the  praise  of  judicious  management.  The  same  applied  to  most  of  the  inferior 
employes,  —  to  the  practical  miners,  clerks,  and  mechanics. 

The  expense  of  conveying  the  requisite  machinery  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  the 
mining  districts,  generally  at  a  great  distance  in  the  interior,  absorbed  much  capital. 
The  country  has  iew  practicable  roads,  draught  carriages  are  almost  unknown,  and 
burdens  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  horses :  add  to  this,  that  Mexico 
being  under-peopled,  labour  is  nearly  as  high  in  it  as  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America ;  and  the  mechanical  arts  being  in  a  manner  luiknown,  all  skilled  workmen, 
such  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  working  engineers,  had  to  be  sent  from  England 
at  a  heavy  expense. 

Such  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Mexican  mining  companies ;  and  several 
of  these  may  be  referred  to  one  radical  disadvantage  —  the  non-existence  of  silver-mines 
in  England.  We  have,  in  Cornwall  and  in  North  Wales,  considerable  mines  of  tin  and 
copper,  while  in  the  northern  counties  we  have  mines  of  lead  ;  but  of  silver  we  have 
none  that  deserve  the  name.  How  much  better  had  it  been  had  our  countrymen  set 
out  with  a  consciousness  that  Germany  is  the  only  country  in  Europe,  or,  indeed,  in  the 
world,  in  which  the  treatment  of  silver  ore  is  conducted  on  scientific  principles  !  The 
Saxons  at  Freyberg  succeed  in  extracting  a  profit  from  ore  of  very  inferior  quality, 
often  worth  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  ore  raised  in  abundance  by  the  Mexicans 
on  account  of  our  companies,  but  which,  wrought  by  their  crude,  inefficient,  and  ex- 
pensive process,  fails  to  afford  any  thing  like  a  sdtisfactory  return.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  German  process  may  be  applied  to  silver  ore  in  Mexico  as  in 
Europe :  the  difficulties  arise,  not  from  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  ore,  but  from 
the  want  of  experienced  smelters,  and  the  general  backwardness  of  the  Mexicans  in 
mechanics.  A  German  mining  company  established  in  Mexico  nas  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded;  but  they  have  had  to  contend  with  the  same  difhculties  as  the  English  com- 
panies, with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  insufficient  capital ;  so  that  their  methods  have 
not  had  a  fair  trial. 

But  though  the  companies  were  in  all  other  respects  successful,  they  have  a  serious 
drawback  to  contend  with  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  No  government  has 
as  yet  been  established  in  Mexico,  or  in  any  other  of  the  newly  constituted  American 
states,  with  power  sufficient  to  put  down  disturbances,  or  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
contracts.  So  long  as  the  companies  were  struggling  to  put  their  mines  into  order,  they 
seem  to  have  sustained  little  inconvenience  from  the  circumstances  now  mentioned  ;  but 
the  moment  they  had  succeeded  in  bringing  them  once  more  into  a  productive  state,  and 
were  beginning  to  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  some  return  for  their  enor- 
mous outlays,  they  were  annoyed  by  questions  as  to  title,  and  by  the  setting  up  of 
claims  on  the  mines,  of  which  they  had  never  heard  before.  Recently,  we  understand, 
the  claimants  have  occasionally  iiad  recourse  to  violence,  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
companies'  sei-vants  have  been  forcibly  ejected  from  their  works !  'We  hope,  though  we 
can  hardly  say  we  believe,  that  these  outrages  may  be  repressed  and  punished.     If  they 
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be  permitted  to  continue,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  companies,  how  well  soever  they 
may  be  otherwise  established,  can  escape  ruin. 

Without,  however,  pretending  to  anticipate  the  result  of  these  remote  speculations,  we  shall  conclude 
with  a  brief  notice  ot  the  considerations  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  circumstances  adverse  to  the 
success  of  mining  companies  in  America,  conducted  for  account  of  parties  in  England  or  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  are  — 

1.  The  various  disadvantages  of  distant  management.  These  are  so  many  and  so  serious,  as  to  admit 
of  only  one  corrective,  —  selling  the  ore  as  soon  as  raised,  and  transferring  to  individuals,  for  their  own 
account,  the  extraction  of  the  metal,  as  is  done  in  Cornwall,  and,  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  in 
Saxony.  The  ores  also  ought  to  be  raised  by  paying  the  workmen,  not  fixed  wages,  but  a  tribute  or 
portion  of  the  proceeds. 

2.  The  half-civilised  state  of  the  inhabitants,  their  unsettled  political  condition,  and  the  want  of  power 
or  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  parties  in  power  to  make  contracts  be  observed ;  and  to  hinder  the 
former  proprietors  of  the  mines,  or  those  connected  with  them,  from  setting  up  fictitious  claims,  and 
enforcing  them  by  violence. 

3.  The  high  price  of  labour ;  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  as  to  mechanics,  and  still  more  as  to 
science.  Hence  the  necessity  of  having  artisans  and  confidential  superintendents  from  Europe  at  a 
heavy  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  in  favour  of  such  undertakings  are  — 

1.  The  abundance  of  silver  ore,  which  is  far  greater  than  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

2.  The  former  success  of  mining  in  Mexico,  under  a  system  extremely  rude  and  expensive,  compared 
to  that  which  is  now  followed  in  Germany. 

3.  The  probability  of  continued  peace  in  Europe,  and  of  an  abundance  of  monied  capital ;  so  that  the 
failure  of  the  present  companies  would  not  involve  a  relinquishment  of  their  enterprises,  any  more  than 
the  failure  of  the  first  New  River  Company,  about  two  centuries  ago,  implied  an  abandonment  of  their 
project.  Succeeding  adventurers  might  come  forward,  and  pursue  the  same  object  on  a  more  judicious 
plan,  and  with  more  ample  funds. 

4.  The  probability  of  Old  .Spain  recognising  the  independence  of  Mexico  and  the  other  new  States  ;  and 
of  the  governments  becoming  more  powerful  and  disposed  to  do  justice. 


Mexican. 
Brazilian  (t» 
-Colombian. 


companies.) 


United  Mexican. 
Real  del  Monte. 
Bolinos.    Anglo-Mexican. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  by  these  companies  is  about 
a,000,000;.  sterling. 
Mining  Companies  connected  nnth  America,  formed  in  IS'^j,  but 

long  since  dissolved. 
Anglo-Chilian.  (Sold  Coast  (Africa). 

An^lo-Peruvian.  |    Haytian.  Pa^co  Peru^• 


Bolivar.  Chil 
Chilian  and  Peruvian. 
CasteHo.  Famatina. 
General  .South  .-Vmerican 


Peruvian.        Potosi  La  Par. 
Kio  de  la  Plata. 
TIaipuxahua. 


The  sums  raised  by  these  companies  were  not  large;  in  ge- 
neral only  5  per  cent,  on  their  proposed  capital. 

There  were  also  various  companies  formed  in  1825,  for 
mining  in  England ;  they  were  to  the  number  of  30  and  up- 
wards ;  but  they  proved  in  general  abortions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  British  Iron  Company  (with  works  chieily  "i 
Staffordshire),  which  has  drawn  a  large  sum  from  its  bhare- 
holders. 

The  following  extract  from  the  S/tare  List  for  the  12lh  of 
October,  1833,  published  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  broker,  ^ivtt>  an 
account  of  the  existing  mining  companies ;  the  number  of 
shares  in  each  ;  the  sums  paid  on  account  of  such  shares  ;  and 
their  selling  price,  &c.  it  is  an  instructive  commentary  ou 
the  prospectuses  and  prices  of  1825. 


No.  of 

Amount 

Price  per 

Dividend 

Dividend 

Share*. 

Mining  Companies. 

of  Share. 

Average  Cost. 

Share 

per  Annum. 

payabl.-. 

Z-. 

L.    s.   d. 

/,.    s. 

d. 

L.  :    d. 

14,000 

Anglo-Mexican 

100 

100    0    0 

paid 

12    0 

0 

2,000 

Bolanos                  -                      •               - 

160 

150    0    0 



l.->2  10 

0 

11    0    0 

Oct.  Jan. 

10,000 

Bolivar           -               -                  -          - 

50 

20    0    0 



13    0 

0 

_ 

October. 

10,000 

Brazilian  (issued  at  5/.  premium) 

35 

25     0    0 

— 

58    0 

0 

■     7  10    0 

May,  Nov. 

7,05S 

Do.                -               -                -          - 

15 

1  10    0 

— 

5    0 

0 

fi.OOO 

Do.  (National) 

25 

20    0    0 

— 

23  10 

0 

20,000 

British  Iron 

50 

50    0    0 

— 

27  10 

0 

10,000 

Colombian  (issued  at  6(.  premium) 

55 

51  10    0 

— 

12  15 

0 

20,000 

General  Mining 

20 

11    0    0 

— 

9    0 

0 

9,204 

Hibernian                  -                      -           - 

50 

10    0    0 

— 

3  10 

0 

11, .032 

Keal  del  Monte  mines,  Mexican 

tit 

64    0    0 

— 

.55    0 

0 

30,000 

United  Mexican               -               -          - 

40 

40    0    0 

— 

13    0 

0 

Do.  Scrip               -                  •                  - 
United  .Alexican  do.  (New) 

2    0    0 

— 

2    0 

0 

5    0    0 



16    0 

0 

20,000 

Mining  Company,  Ireland 

25 

5  10    0 

— 

1     5 

0 

5,000 

Brazilian,  St.  John  Del  Rey 

20 

10    0    0 

— 

6    0 

0 

2,850 

English  Mining  Company 

25 

12  10    0 

— 

28     0 

0 

2    0    0 

April,  Oct. 

fi,155 

Mexican  Company 

loo 

48    0    0 

~ 

12    0 

0 

MINIUM,  OR  RED  OXIDE  OF  LEAD,  a  tasteless  powder  of  an  intense  red 
colour,  often  inclining  to  orange,  and  very  heavy  ;  its  specific  gravity  being  8-94.  It 
is  extensively  used  in  the  arts. 

MOCHA,  the  principal  port  in  the  Red  Sea  frequented  by  Europeans,  in  that  part 
of  Arabia  called  Yemen,  about  40  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Strait  of  liab-el-mandeb, 
lat.  1.3"  19'. 30"  N.,  Ion.  43"  20'  E.  Population  variously  estimated ;  but  may,  jierhap-s, 
amount  to  from  5,000  to  7,000.  It  is  encircled  with  walls,  and  indifferently  fortified. 
Its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  imposing. 

Mocha  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  dry  sandy  plain.  It  is  built  close  to  the  shore, 
between  2  points  of  land  which  project  and  form  a  bay.  Vessels  drawing  from  10  to 
12  feet  water  may  anchor  within  this  bay  at  about  a  mile  from  the  town;  but  large 
ships  anchor  without  the  bay  in  the  roads,  in  5  or  7  fathoms  water —  the  grand  mcsqua 
bearing  E.S.E.,  and  the  fort  to  the  south  of  the  town  S.  by  E.,  distant  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  great  article  of  e.vport  from  Mocha  is  coffee,  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  of  the  finest  (juality.  It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  very  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  exported;  but  we  believe  it  may  betaken  at  10,000  tons,  or  per- 
haps more.  The  greater  portion  is  sent  to  Djidda  and  Suez  ;  but  there  is  a  pretty  large 
export  to  Bombay,  and  other  parts  of  India,  whence  some  is  sent  to  Europe  :  occasion^ly, 
however,  the  exports  from  Mocha  and  Hodeida,  direct  for  Europe,  are  very  consider- 
able. Besides  coffee,  the  principal  articles  of  export  are,  dates,  r.djoue,  or  paste  made 
of  dates,  myrrh,  gum  Arabic,  olibanuin,  senna  (cassia  senna),  sharks'  fins,  tragacanth, 
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horns  and  hides  of  the  rhinoceros,  balm  of  Gilead,  ivory,  gold  dust,  civet,  aloes,  saga« 
penum,  &c.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are,  rice,  piece  goods,  iron  and  hardware, 
&c.  The  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  civet,  met  with  at  Mocha,  are  brought  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Abyssinia  ;  whence  are  also  brought  slaves,  ghee,  &c. 

The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Mocha  is  transacted  by  tlie  Banians;  and  it  is  much  safer  to 
deal  witli  them  than  with  either  Turks  or  Arabs.  Europeans  pay  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  ad  vaJorou  on  all 
goods  imported  by  them  from  Europe,  India,  or  China;  the  duty  being  levied  on  the  amount  of  the  saley. 
'i'he  buyer  pays  brokerage,  cooley  and  boat  hire.  All  kinds  of  foreign  goods  are  sold  on  credit,  and  tht 
payment  is  made  iu  3  instalments,  or  at  a  certain  day,  according  as  may  have  been  agreed  on.  Cotiee  is 
always  paid  for  in  ready  money.  On  the  sale  of  other  goods,  the  produce  of  the  country,  a  credit  is  given; 
or  if  ready  money  be  paid,  a  discount  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent.  When  goods  are  discharging, 
the  master  must  furnish  the  Custom-house  otticer  with  a  manifest,  or  account  of  tlie  marks,  numbers,  and 
contents  of  each  package.  He  then  opens  two  or  three  bales,  taken  at  random ;  and  if  tliey  correspond 
with  the  account  delivered,  no  further  examination  is  made ;  but  if  they  do  not  correspond,  the  whole 
bales  are  opened,  and  double  duty  is  charged  upon  the  excess.  The  quantities  being  thus  ascertained, 
their  value  is  learned  from  the  account  of  sales  rendered  by  the  seller,  and  the  duty  charged  accordingly. 
In  this  respect  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  at  Mocha ;  but  a  good  deal  of  extortion  is  practised  in  the 
exaction  of  port  charges,  presents,  &c.,  which  may,  however,  be  defeated  by  proper  firmness.  The  port 
charges  on  ships,  or  three-mast  vessels,  may  amount  to  about  400  Mocha  dollars,  and  those  on  brigs  to 
about  half  as  much.  Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  but  water  is  dear  :  that  in  the  vicinity  being 
brackish  and  unwholesome,  whatever  is  used  for  drinking,  by  all  but  tlie  poorest  persons,  is  brought  frorn 
Mosa,  about  iiU  miles  off!     Fish  are  abundant  and  cheap,  but  not  very  good. 

Money.  — The  current  coins  of  the  country  are  carats  and  commassees  :  7  carats  =  1  commassee ;  60  coin» 
massees  =  1  Spanish  dollar;  100  Spanish  dollars  =  12J  Mocha  dollars. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  weights  are  — 
15  Vakias  =  1  Rottolo  =  1  lb.  2  oz.  avoird.  I  10  Maunds  =  1  Frazel  =  30  lbs.  avoird. 

40  Vakias  —  1  Maund  =  3  lbs.  avoird.  |  15  Frazels  =  1  Bahar  =  450  lbs.  avoird. 

There  is  also  a  small  maund  of  only  30  vakias  :  1  Mocha  bahar  =  16|  Bombay  maunds ;  1  Mocha  bahar  = 
13  Surat  maunds  =;  15123  seers.  Grain  is  measured  by  the  kellah,  40  of  which  =  1  tomand,  about  170  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The  liquid  measures  are  16  vakias  =  1  nusseah  ;  8  nusseahs  =  1  cuda,  about  2  English  wine 
gallons.  The  long  measures  are  the  guz  -  25  English  inches  ;  the  hand  covid  =  18  inches,  and  the  long 
iron  covid  =  27  inches. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  made  use  of  Milbnrn's  Oriental  Commerce,  and  Elmore's  Bireetory. 
Niebuhr  has  given  a  plan  of  the  port  of  Mocha  in  his  Vogage  en  Arable,  tome  i.  p.  348.  ed.  Amst.  1776. 
He  has  also  given  some  details  as  to  its  trade  in  his  Description  de  V Arabic,  p.  191.  But  the  best  account 
we  have  seen  of  Mocha  is  in  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  East  hulies  {vol.  i.  pp.40— 52.),  an  accurate  and 
valuable  work.     Burckhardt  did  not  visit  Mocha;  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

MOGADORE,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco,  lat.  31°  50'  N., 
Ion.  9^  20'  W.  Population  about  10,000.  It  is  indifferently  fortified;  the  country  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  low,  flat,  sandy,  and  unproductive.  Water  is  scarce  and  rather 
dear ;  being  either  rain  water  collected  and  preserved  in  cisterns,  or  brought  from  a  river 
about  U  mile  distant.  The  port  is  formed  by  a  small  island  lying  to  the  southward  of 
the  town ;  but  as  there  is  not  more  tlian  10  or  12  feet  water  in  it  at  ebb  tide,  large  ships 
anchor  without,  the  long  battery  bearing  E.  distant  1^  mile.  The  city  of  Morocco 
derives  its  most  considerable  supplies  of  European  articles  from  Mogadore,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  4  days'  journey  (caravan  travelling).  The  principal  imports  are, 
English  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  and  hardware,  German  linens,  tin,  copper,  earthen- 
ware, mirrors,  glass,  sugar,  pepper,  paper,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  The  exports 
principally  consist  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  gum  Arabic,  and  other  gums,  bees'  waj?, 
cow  and  calf  skins,  ivory,  ostrich  feather.s,  gold  dust,  olive  oil,  dates,  &c. 

Mono/.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  nutkeels  of  10  ounces  ;  the  ounce  being  divided  into  4  blankeels,  and 
the  blankeel  into  24  fluce.  From  their  proportion  to  the  Spanish  dollar,  the  blankeel  may  be  valued  at 
Irf.,  the  ounce  at  4rf.,  and  the  nutkeel  or  ducat  at  3s.  id.  t  •  i       ^  ^^  o       •  i 

Ifeiglits  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  pound  is  generally  regulated  by  the  weight  of  20  Spanish 
dollars;  and,  therefore,  100 lbs.  Mogadore  weight,  or  the  quintal,  =i  l>91bs.  avoirdupois.  Ihe  market 
pound  for  provisions  is  50  per  cent.  he.ivier,  or  1  lb.  12Joz.  avoirdujiois. 

The  corn  measures  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  of  Spain,  but  there  are  considerable  discrc, 
pancies. 

The  cubit,  or  canna,  =  21  English  inches,  is  the  principal  long  measure. 

The  most  ample  details  with  respect  to  the  trade  of  Mogadore,  and  the  trade  and  productions  of  Morocoo 
In  general,  may  be  found  in  Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco,  c.  6,  7.  and  13. ;  see  also  Kelly's  Cambist. 

MOHAIR  (Ger.  Mohr ;  Fr.  Moire;  It.  Moerro ;  Sp.  Mue,  Muer),  the  hair  of  a 
variety  of  the  common  goat,  famous  for  being  soft  and  fine  as  silk,  and  of  a  silvery  white- 
ness. It  is  not  produced  any  where  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
exportation  of  this  valuable  and  beautiful  article,  unless  in  the  shape  of  yarn,  was  formerly 
prohibited  ;  but  it  may  now  be  exported  unspun.  The  production,  preparation,  and  sale 
of  mohair  have  long  engrossed  the  principal  attention  of  the  inhal)itants  of  Angora  ;  and 
it  used  to  form  an  important  article  of  Venetian  commerce.  It  is  manufactured  into 
camlets  and  otiier  expensive  stuffs.  Hitherto  but  little  has  been  imported  into  England. 
—(See,  for  further  particulars,  Tournefort,  Voyage  dit  Levant,  tome  ii.  p.  463.,  where  there 
is  a  figure  of  tlie  goat;  and   Urquhart  on  Turkey  and  its  liesources,  p.  184.) 

MOLASSES,  OR  MELASSES  (Fr.  Sirop  de  Sucre,  Melasses ;  Ger.  Stjrvp  ■  It. 
Mielazzo  di  zucchero ;  Sp.  Miel  de  azncar,  Chnncaca  ;  Port.  Melusso,  Assucar  iiquido  ; 
Rus.  Patoka  sacharnaja),  the  uncrystallisablc  part  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  .scp.i- 
ratod  from  the  sugar  during  its  manufacture.  It  is  of  a  brown  or  black  coloiu-,  thick, 
aiul  viscid ;  has  a  jieculiar  odour,  and  a  sweet  cmiiyreumatic  taste.  IVIolasses  imi)orted 
from  the  West  India  colonics  and  the  INIauritius  is  charged,  on  being  entered  for  homo 
consumption,  with  a  duty  of  9.5.  a  cwt.      It  is  not,  however,  used  in  its  original  smle, 
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but  IS  purchased  by  the  sugar-bakers,  who,  when  it  is  of  an  ordinary  degree  of  strength, 
extract  from  it  a  coarse,  soft  species  of  sugar  called  bastards,  and  treacle.  But  it  is 
obvious,  inasmuch  as  the  duty  on  molasses  is  fixed,  that  tiie  duty  on  the  sugar  extracted 
from  it  will  vary  indirectly  according  to  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  whicii  it 
contains ;  and  we  understand  that,  in  consequence,  molasses  is  frequently  imported  so 
rich  as  to  yield  excellent  crystallised  sugar.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  practice 
has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to  injure  the  revenue ;  but  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  the  duty  ought  to  be  made  to  depend,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  quality  of 
the  molasses,  or  on  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  on 
the  weight.  It  is  difficult,  —  unless  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  way  in  which  the 
duty  is  assessed,  to  elude  the  sugar  duties,  —  to  account  for  the  increased  importation 
of  molasses. 

About  8  gallons  of  proof  spirit  may,  it  is  said,  be  obtained  from  a  cwt.  of  molasses, 
such  as  has  recently  been  imported ;  but  this  depends,  of  course,  wholly  on  the  richness 
of  the  molasses. 

Part  of  the  refuse  that  remains-  after  refining  muscovado  sugar,  is  a  sweet  syrup, 
which,  as  well  as  the  syrup  that  remains  after  boiling  molasses  to  obtain  bastards,  is 
called  treacle.  But  the  treacle  obtained  from  the  former  is  always  preferred  to  that  ob- 
tained from  the  latter,  and  fetches  2s.  per  cwt.  more. 

Molasses  is  sometimes  used  in  preparing  the  coarser  sort  of  preserves ;  and  on  the 
Continent  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Molasses  imported,  exported,  and  entered  for  Home  Consumption  since  1820, 
with  the  Rates  of  Duty  thereon,  and  the  Produce  of  the  Duty.  —  {Papers  published  by  Board  qf 
Trade.) 


Yean. 

Quantity 
imported. 

Quantity 
exported. 

Quantity  cleared 
for  Consumption. 

Duty  on,  from 
Foreign  Parts. 

Duty  on,  from 
British  Posses- 
sions. 

Nett  Revenue. 

Cwt. 

Cnl. 

Cwt. 

Per  Cwl. 
L.   t.   J. 

PerCwi, 

L. 

18?0 

39,991 

39,991 

6,314 

1     3     9 

lb 

13,908 

18«1 

58,185 

1,795 

57,141 

__ 

28,549 

1822 

76,298 

749 

78,367 



— 

39,279 

1823 

189,968 

868 

161,243 



— 

80,622 

1824 

239,088 

1,750 

239.540 

^ 

_ 

119,740 

1825 

355,592 

883 

332,454 



^ 

166,255 

1826 

290,504 

5,488 

279,749 

_- 

._ 

139,9.59 

1827 

392,444 

928 

412,665 

__ 

_ 

21)6,332 

1828 

510,708 

441 

38], 761 

_ 

«- 

190,852 

1829 

394,432 

2,3 1  2 

386,142 



— 

193,072 

1830 

850,648 

4,821 

337,588 



9 

159,683 

1831 

332,876 

656 

348,626 

_ 

156,883         1 

1832 

565,6a5 

1,120 

566,689 

— 

— 

254,651 

In  1833,  the  consumption  was,  we  understand,  considerably  larger.  The  imports  of  foreign  molasses 
are  quite  inconsiderable. 

MONEY.  When  the  division  of  labour  was  first  introduced,  commodities  were 
directly  bartered  for  each  other.  Those,  for  example,  who  had  a  surplus  of  corn,  and 
were  in  want  of  wine,  endeavoured  to  find  out  those  who  were  in  the  opposite  circum- 
stances, or  who  had  a  surplus  of  wine  and  wanted  corn,  and  then  exchanged  the  one  for 
the  other.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  power  of  changing,  and,  consequently,  of 
dividing  employments,  must  have  been  subjected  to  perpetual  interruptions,  so  long  as  it 
was  restricted  to  mere  barter.  A.  carries  produce  to  market,  and  B.  is  desirous  to  pur- 
chase it ;  but  the  produce  belonging  to  B.  is  not  suitable  for  A.  C,  again,  would  like 
to  buy  B.'s  produce,  but  B.  is  already  fully  supplied  with  the  equivalent  C.  has  to  offer. 
In  such  cases  —  and  they  must  be  of  constant  occurrence  wherever  money  is  not  intro- 
duced—  no  direct  exchange  could  take  place  between  the  parties;  and  it  might  be  very 
difficult  to  bring  it  about  indirectly.* 

The  extreme  inconvenience  attending  such  situations  must  early  have  forced  themselves 
on  the  attention  of  every  one.  Efforts  would,  in  consequence,  be  made  to  avoid  them ; 
and  it  would  speedily  appear  that  the  best  or  rather  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  be 
effected,  was  to  exchange  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  one's  surplus  produce  for  some 
commodity  of  known  value,  and  in  general  demand ;  and  which,  consequently,  few 
persons  would  be  inclined  to  refuse  to  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  whatever  they  had  to 
dispose  of.  After  this  commodity  had  begun  to  be  employed  as  a  means  of  exchanging 
other  commodities,  individuals  would  become  willing  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  it 
than  might  be  required  to  pay  for  the  products  they  were  desirous  of  immediately  obtain- 
ing ;  knowing  that  should  they,  at  any  futurt;  period,  want  a  further  supply  either  of 
these  or  other  articles,  they  would  be  able  readily  to  procure  them  in  exchange  fbr  this 
universally  desired  commodity.  Though  at  first  circulating  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  it 
would,  as  the  advantages  arising  from  its  use  were  better  appreciated,  begin  to  pass  freely 


•  The  difficulties  that  would  arise  on  such  occasions,  and  the  devices  that  would  be  adopted  to  over- 
come them,  have  been  very  well  illustrated  by  Colonel  Torrens,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Production  of 
W  lilth,"  p.  291. 
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from  hand  to  hand.      Its  value,  as  compared  with  other  things,  would  thus  come  to  be 
universally  known ;  and  it  would  at  last  be  used,  not  only  as  the  common  medium  of 
exchange,  but  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  other  things. 
Now  this  commodity,  whatever  it  may  he,  is  money. 

An  infinite  variety  of  commodities  have  been  used  as  money  in  different  countries 
and  periods.  But  none  can  be  advantageously  used  as  such,  unless  it  possess  several 
very  peculiar  qualities.  The  slightest  reflection  on  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied, 
must,  indeed,  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  that  it  is  indispensable,  or,  at  least, 
exceedingly  desirable,  that  the  commodity  ."^elected  to  serve  as  money  should,  ( 1 )  be 
divisible  into  the  smallest  portions;  (2)  that  ii  should  admit  of  being  kept  for  an  inde- 
finite period  without  deteriorating;  (3)  that  it  should,  by  possessing  great  value  in  small 
hulk,  be  capable  of  being  easily  transported  from  place  to  place;  (4)  that  one  piece  of 
money,  of  a  certain  denomination,  sliould  always  be  equal,  in  magnitude  and  quality,  to 
every  other  piece  of  money  of  the  same  denomination  ;  and  (5)  that  its  value  should  be 
comparatively  steady^  or  as  little  subject  to  variation  as  possible.  Without  the  Jirst  of 
these  qualities,  or  the  capacity  of  being  divided  into  portions  of  every  ditferent  magni- 
tude and  value,  money,  it  is  evident,  would  be  of  almost  no  use,  and  could  only  be 
exchanged  for  the  few  commodities  that  might  happen  to  he  of  the  same  value  as  its 
indivisible  portions,  or  as  whole  multiples  of  them  :  without  the  second,  or  the  capacity 
of  being  kept  or  hoarded  without  deteriorating,  no  one  would  choose  to  exchange  com- 
modities for  money,  except  only  when  he  expected  to  be  able  speedily  to  re-exchange 
that  money  for  something  else:  without  the  third,  or  facility  of  transportation,  money 
could  not  be  conveniently  used  in  transactions  between  places  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance:  without  the  forirth,  or  perfect  sameness,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  different  pieces  of  money  :  and  without  the  Jifth  quality,  or  comparative 
steadiness  of  value,  money  could  not  serve  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value 
of  other  commodities ;  and  no  one  would  be  disposed  to  exchange  the  ])roduce  of  his 
industry  for  an  article  that  might  shortly  decline  considerably  in  its  power  of  purchasing. 
The  union  of  the  different  qualities  of  comparative  steadiness  of  value,  divisibility, 
durability,  facility  of  transportation,  and  perfect  sameness,  in  the  precious  metals, 
doubtless,  formed  the  irresistible  reason  that  has  induced  every  civilised  community  to 
employ  them  as  money.  The  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  certainly  not  invariable,  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  changes  only  by  slow  degrees ;  they  are  divisible  into  any  number 
of  parts,  and  have  the  singular  property  of  being  easily  reunited,  by  means  of  fusion, 
without  loss;  they  do  not  deteriorate  by  being  kept;  and,  from  their  firm  and  com- 
pact texture,  they  are  very  difficult  to  wear.  Their  cost  of  production,  especially  that 
of  gold,  is  so  considerable,  that  they  possess  great  value  in  small  bulk,  and  can,  of  course, 
be  transported  with  comparative  facility  ;  and  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  or  silver,  taken  from 
the  mines  in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  is  precisely  equal,  in  point  of  quality,  to  an  ounce 
of  pure  gold  or  silver  dug  from  the  mines  in  any  other  quarter.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
when  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  constitute  money  are  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
by  the  precious  metals,  that  they  have  been  used  as  such,  in  civilised  societies,  from  a 
very  remote  era.  "  They  became  universal  money,"  as  M.  Turgot  has  observed,  "  not 
in  consequence  of  any  arbitrary  agreement  among  men,  or  of  the  intervention  of  any 
law,  but  by  the  nature  and  force  of  things." 

When  first  used  as  money,  the  precious  metals  were  in  an  unfashioned  state,  in  bars 
or  ingots.  The  parties  having  agreed  about  the  quantity  of  metal  to  be  given  for  a 
commodity,  that  quantity  was  then  weighed  off.  But  this,  it  is  plain,  must  have  been  a 
tedious  and  troublesome  process.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  greatest  obstacle  that 
would  be  experienced  in  early  ages  to  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money,  would  be 
found  to  consist  in  the  difficulty  of  determining  tlie  degree  of  their  purity  with  suffi- 
cient precision  ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  means  by  which  their  weight  and  fineness 
might  be  readily  and  correctly  ascertained,  would  be  felt  to  be  indispensable  to  their  ex- 
tensive use  as  money.  Fortunately,  these  means  were  not  long  in  being  discovered.  The 
fabrication  of  coins,  or  the  practice  of  impressing  pieces  of  the  precious  metals  with  a 
stamp  indicating  their  weight  and  purity,  belongs  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  —  (  Goyuct, 
lie  V  Oiigine  des  Loix,  §-c.  tome  i.  p.  269.)  And  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  there 
have  been  very  few  inventions  of  greater  utility,  or  that  have  done  more  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  improvement. 

It  is  material,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  introduction  and  use  of  coined  money 
make  no  change  whatever  in  the  principle  on  which  exchanges  were  previously  con- 
ducted. The  coinage  saves  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  assaying  gold  and  silver,  but  it 
does  nothing  more.  It  declares  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  metal  in  a  coin  ;  but  the 
value  of  that  metal  or  coin  is  in  all  eases  determined  by  precisely  the  same  principles 
wliich  determine  the  value  of  other  commodities,  and  woidd  be  as  little  affected  by 
being  recoined  with  a  new  denomination,  as  the  burden  of  a  ship  by  a  change  of  her 
name. 
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Inaccurate  notions  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  coinage  seem  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  opinion,  so  long  entertained,  that  coins  were  merely  the  sif/ns  of  values !  But  it  is 
clear  they  have  no  more  claim  to  this  designation  than  bars  of  iron  or  copper,  sacks  of 
wheat,  or  any  other  commodity.  They  exchange  for  other  things,  because  tliey  are 
desirable  articles,  and  are  possessed  of  real  intrinsic  value.  A  drafc,  check,  or  bill,  may 
not  improperly,  perliaps,  be  regarded  as  the  sign  of  the  money  to  be  given  for  it.  But 
that  money  is  nothing  but  a  commodity,-   it  is  not  a  sign  —  it  is  the  thing  signified. 

Money,  however,  is  not  merely  the  universal  equivalent,  or  marchandise  banale,  used 
by  society:  it  is  also  the  standard  used  to  compare  the  values  of  all  sorts  of  products; 
and  the  stipulations  in  the  great  bulk  of  contracts  and  deeds,  as  to  the  delivery  and  dis- 
posal of  property,  have  all  reference  to,  and  are  commonly  expressed  in,  quantities  ot 
money.  It  is  plainly,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  its  value  should  be  pre- 
served as  invariable  as  possible.  Owing,  however,  to  improvements  in  the  arts,  the  ex- 
haustion of  old  mines  and  the  discovery  of  new  ones,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  is 
necessarily  inconstant:  though,  if  v/e  except  the  effects  produced  in  the  16th  century 
by  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  varied  so  much  at 
other  times  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Great  mischief  has,  however,  been  repeatedly 
occasioned  by  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  most  countries  in  the  weight,  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  purity,  of  coins;  and  since  the  impolicy  of  these  changes  has 
been  recognised,  similar,  and  perhaps  still  more  extensive,  disorders  have  sprung  from 
the  improper  use  of  substitutes  for  coins.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  obvious,  that  no  change 
can  take  place  in  the  value  of  money,  without  proportionally  affecting  the  pecuniary 
conditions  in  all  contracts  and  agreements.  Much,  however,  of  the  influence  of  a 
change  depends  on  its  direction.  An  increase  in  the  value  of  money  is  uniformly  more 
prejudicial  in  a  public  point  of  view  than  its  diminution  :  the  latter,  thoxigh  injurious 
to  individuals,  may  sometimes  be  productive  of  national  advantage ;  but  such  can 
never  be  the  case  with  the  former. — (See  my  Principles  of  Poiitical  Economy,  2d  ed. 
pp.  500—504.) 

No  certain  estimate  can  ever  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  money  required  to  conduct 
the  business  of  any  country ;  this  quantity  being,  in  all  cases,  determined  by  the  value 
of  money  itself,  the  services  it  has  to  perform,  and  the  devices  used  foi  economising  its 
employment.  Generally,  however,  it  is  very  considerable  ;  and  when  it  consists  wholly 
of  gold  and  silver,  it  occasions  a  very  heavy  expense.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  wish  to  lessen  this  expense  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  have  led  all 
civilised  and  commercial  nations  to  fabricate  a  portion  of  their  money  of  some  less 
valuable  material.  Of  the  various  substitutes  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  paper  is,  in 
all  respects,  the  most  eligible.  Its  employment  seems  to  have  grown  naturally  out  of 
the  circumstances  incident  to  an  advancing  society.  When  government  becomes  suffi- 
ciently powerful  and  intelligent  to  enforce  the  observance  of  contracts,  individuals 
possessed  of  written  promises  from  others,  that  they  will  pay  certain  sums  at  certain 
specified  periods,  begin  to  assign  them  to  those  to  whom  they  are  indebted ;  and  when 
the  subscribers  are  persons  of  fortune,  and  of  whose  solvency  no  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
their  obligations  are  readily  accepted  in  payment  of  debts.  But  when  the  circulation  of 
promises,  or  bills,  in  this  way,  has  continued  for  a  while,  individuals  begin  to  perceive 
that  they  may  derive  a  profit  by  issuing  them  in  such  a  form  as  to  fit  them  for  being 
readily  used  as  a  substitute  for  money  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  Hence  the 
ori^-in  of  bank  notes.  An  individual  in  whose  wealth  and  discretion  the  public  have  con- 
fidence, being  applied  to  for  a  loan,  say  of  5,000Z.,  grants  the  iipph'cant  his  bill  or  note, 
payable  on  demand,  for  that  sum.  Now,  as  this  note  passes,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  the  issuer,  currently  from  hand  to  hand  as  cash,  it  is  quite  as  useful  to 
the  borrower  as  if  it  had  been  gold;  and  supposing  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent., 
it  will  yield,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  circulate,  a  revenue  of  250?.  a  year  to  the  issuer. 
A  banker  who  issues  notes,  coins,  as  it  were,  his  ci-edit.  He  derives  the  same  revenue 
from  the  loan  of  his  written  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  that  he  could  derive  from  the 
loan  of  the  sum  itself,  or  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  produce  !  And  while  he  thus 
increases  his  own  income,  he,  at  the  same  time,  contributes  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
public.  The  cheapest  species  of  currency  being  substituted  in  the  place  of  that  which  is 
most  expensive,  the  superfluous  coins  are  either  used  in  the  arts,  or  are  exported  in 
exchange  for  raw  materials  or  manufactured  goods,  by  the  use  of  wliich  botli  wealth  and 
enjoyments  are  increased.  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  bills,  almost  all  great 
commercial  transactions  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  paper  only.  Notes  are  also 
used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  ordinary  business  of  society ;  and  while  they  are 
readily  exchangeable  at  the  ])leasure  of  tlie  holder  for  coins,  or  for  the  precise  quantities 
of  gold  or  silver  they  profess  to  represent,  their  value  is  maintained  on  a  par  with  the 
value  of  these  metals ;  and  all  injurious  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  are  as  effectu- 
ally avoided  as  if  it  consisted  wholly  of  the  precious  metals. 

In  ttomn-.on  mercantile  language,    the  party  who  exchanges  money  for  a  commodity 
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is  said  to  buy;  the  party  who  exchanges  a  commodity  for  money  being  said  to  sell. 
Price,  unless  where  the  contrary  is  distinctly  mentioned,  always  means  the  value  of  a 
comiuodity  estimated  or  rated  in  money. —  (For  a  further  account  of  metallic  money,  see 
the  article  Coin;  and  for  an  account  of  paper  money,  see  the  article  Banks.) 

MONOPOLY.  By  this  term  is  usually  meant  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  other 
competent  authority,  conveying  to  some  one  individual,  or  number  of  individuals,  the 
sole  right  of  buying,  selling,  making,  importing,  exporting,  &c.  some  one  commodity,  or 
set  of  commodities.  Such  grants  wei-e  very  common  previously  to  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  and  were  carried  to  a  very  oppressive  and  injurious  extent  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  grievance  became  at  length  so  insupportable,  that 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  government,  which  looked  upon  the  power  of  granting 
monopolies  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  prerogative,  they  were  abolished  by  the  famous 
act  of  1624,  the  21  Jac.  1.  c.  3.  This  act  declares  that  all  monopolies,  grants,  letters 
patent  for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  and  making  of  goods  and  manufactures,  shall  be  null 
and  void.  It  excepts  patents  for  fourteen  years  for  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any 
new  manufactures  within  the  realm,  to  the  true  and  first  inventors  of  such  maiuifactures, 
provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  law,  nor  mischievous  to  the  state.  It  also  excepts 
grants  by  act  of  parliament  to  any  corporation,  company,  or  society,  for  the  enlargement 
of  trade,  and  letters  patent  concerning  the  making  of  gunpowder,  &c.  This  act  eiiec- 
tually  secured  the  freedom  of  industry  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  has  done  more,  perhaps, 
to  excite  the  spirit  of  invention  and  industry,  and  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  wealth, 
than  any  other  in  the  statute  book. 

MOROCCO,  OR,  MAROQUIN  (Ger.  Saffiam ;  Fr.  Miroqiiin ,-  It.  Marrocchino ; 
Sp.  Marroqui ;  Rus.  Safian),  a  fine  kind  of  leather  prepared  of  the  skins  of  goats,  im- 
ported from  the  Levant,  Barbary,  Spain,  Flanders,  &c.  It  is  red,  black,  green,  yellow, 
&c.      It  is  extensively  used  in  the  binding  of  books. 

MUNJEET,  a  species  of  Ruhia  tinctorum,  or  madder,  produced  in  Nepaul  and  in 
various  districts  of  India.  That  which  is  brought  to  England  is  imported  from  Calcutta, 
and  is  cultivated  in  the  high  lands  about  Natpore  in  Purneah.  The  roots  are  long  and 
slender,  and  when  broken  appear  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  ;  the  red  which 
it  produces  being,  though  somewhat  peculiar,  nearly  the  same  as  that  produced  by  Eu- 
ropean madder.  Dr.  Bancroft  says,  that  the  colour  which  it  imparts  to  cotton  and  linen 
is  not  so  durable  as  that  of  madder ;  but  that  upon  wool  or  woollen  cloth  its  colour  is 
brighter  and  livelier ;  and,  when  proper  mordants  are  used,  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  as  per- 
manent.—  (^Permanent  Colours,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.)  The  best  munjeet  is  in  pieces  about 
the  bigness  of  a  sinall  quill,  clean  and  firm,  breaking  short,  and  not  pipy  or  chaffy.  Its 
smell  somewhat  resembles  liquorice  root. 

Being  a  very  bulky  article,  as  compared  with  its  value,  the  freight  adds  greatly  to  its  cost.  This  seems 
to  be  tlie  |>rincinal  reason  of  its  being  so  very  little  used  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  eiltire  imports,  during 
the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  amounted  to  only  3,897  cwt.  In  18:24, '1,023  cwt,  were  imported  ;  this  in. 
creastil  importation  being  accounted  for  by  the  then  comparatively  low  rate  of  freight.  —  [Fdrl.  Papcru, 
No.  '■22.  Sess.  1830,  and  No  42.5.  Sess.  18!3.)  The  brokers  estimate  that  il.  per  ton  of  freight  is  equal  to 
ll.*.  \tl.  per  cwt.  on  the  value  of  the  article ;  51.  per  ton  being  equal  to  134'.  lOrf. ;  iM.  to  16s.  7(/.  ;  and  7/.  to 
19i.  4rf. ;  and  as  the  price  of  munjeet  in  bond  varies  from  204'.  to  2."'4'.  a  cwt.,  it  is  plain  it  cannot  be  im- 
ported in  any  considerable  (juantity,  except  when  freights  are  very  much  depressed.  It  is  mostly  imported 
in  small  packets  or  bundles  of  6(X)  or  800  to  the  ton  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  packed  in  bales  like  cotton. 

MUSCAT,  a  city  and  sea-port  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,  about  96  miles 
N.  W.  of  Cape  Rasselgate  ( Ra.s-el-had),  in  lat.  23°  38'  N.,  Ion.  58°  37^'  E.  Popu- 
lation uncertain;  but  estimated  by  Mr.  Fraser  at  from  10,000  to  12,000;  of  these  1,000 
may  be  Hindoos  from  Sinde,  Cutch,  and  Guzerat,  the  rest  being  Arabs  and  negro  slaves. 
The  latter  are  numerous,  and  are  generally  stout,  well  made,  and  active. 

The  harbour,  w-hich  is  the  best  on  this  part  of  the  Arabic  coast,  opens  to  the  north,  and  is  shapcfi  like  a 
horse-shoe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  lofty  projecting  shores  of  the  mainland,  and  on 
the  E.  by  Muscat  Island,  a  ridge  of  rocks  from  'J)0  to  300  feet  high.  The  town  stands  on  a  sandy  beach 
at  the  south  end  or  bottom  of  the  cove  or  harbour,  about  1^  mile  from  its  mouth.  The  depth  of  water 
near  the  town  varies  from  .;  to  4  and  .5  fathoms.  Ships  at  anchor  are  exposed  to  the  north  and  north-west 
wimls ;  but  as  the  anchorage  is  every  where  good,  accidents  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  harbour  is 
protected  by  some  i)retty  strong  forts.  Vessels  are  not  allowed  to  enter  after  dusk,  nor  to  leave  before 
sunrise.  If  the  usual  signal  be  made  for  a  pilot,  one  will  come  olt',  but  not  otherwise.  It  is  best  to  make 
them  attend  till  the  vessel  be  secured,  as  they  have  excellent  boats  for  carrying  out  warp  anchors. 

Muscat  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  being  at  once  the  key  to,  and  commanding  the  trade  of, 
the  Persian  Gulf  The  dominions  of  the  imaum,  or  prince,  are  extensive,  and  his  government  is  more 
liberal  and  intelligent  than  any  other  in  Arabia  or  Persia.  The  town,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  high 
hill,  is  ill-built  and  filthy;  and,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  is  one  of  the  hottest  inhabited 
places  in  the  world.  The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is  extremely  barren  ;  but  it 
improves  as  it  recedes  from  the  shore.  Dates  and  wheat,  particularly  the  first,  are  the  principal  articles 
of  produce.  The  dates  of  this  part  of  Arabia  arc  held  in  high  estimation,  and  are  largely  exported,  those 
of  Bushire  and  Uussorah  being  imported  in  their  stead.  A  date  tree  is  valued  at  from  7  to  10  dollars,  and 
its  annual  i)roducc  at  from  1  to  IJ  dollar.  An  estate  is  said  to  be  worth  s;,000,  3,000,  or  4,000  date  trees, 
according  to  the  number  it  possesses. 

But  the  place  derives  its  whole  importance  fi'om  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 
The  imaum  has  some  large  ships  of  war,  and  his  subjects  possess  some  of  the  finest  trailing  vessels  to  be 
mot  with  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  part  of  Arabia  adjoining  to  Muscat  is  too  poor  to  have  any  very  consi. 
derable  direct  trade;  but  owing  to  its  favourable  situ.ition,  the  backward  state  of  the  country  round  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  superiority  of  its  ships  and  seamen,  Muscat  hasbccoino  an  imi)Ottant  cntnpdt,  and 
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has  an  extensive  transit  and  carrying  trade.     Most  European  ships  bound  for  Bussorah  and  Bashirc  touch 

at  it ;  and  more  than  half  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  carried  on  in  ships  belonging  to  its  merchants 

(See  BisHiRE.)  But,  exclusive  of  the  ports  on  the  gulf,  and  the  south  and  west  coasts  of  Arabia,  ships  under 
the  flag  of  the  imaum  trade  to  all  the  ports  of  British  India,  to  Singapore,  Java,  the  Mauritius,  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  &c.  The  pearl  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  now,  also,  wholly  centered  at  Muscat.  All  mer- 
chandise passing  up  the  gulf  on  Arab  bottoms,  pays  a  duty  of  J  per  cent  to  the  imaum.  He  also  rents  the 
islands  of  Ormuz  and  Kishraee,  the  port  of  Gombroon,  and  some  sulphur  mines  from  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  magazines  of  Muscat  may  be  found  every  species  of  produce  imported  into,  or  exported  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Various  articles  are  also  imported  for  the  use  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  for  the 
internal  consumption  of  Arabia.  Among  these,  the  principal  are  rice,  sugar,  coffee  from  Mocha,  cotton 
and  cotton  cloth,  cocoa  nuts,  wood  for  building,  slaves  from  Zaiiguebar,  dates  from  Bushire  and  Bussorali, 
&c.  Pa>Tnent  for  these  is  chiefly  made  in  specie  and  pearls  ;  but  they  also  export  drugs  of  various  descrip- 
tions, ivory,  gums,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  horses,  a  sort  of  earthen  jars,  called  martuban,  to  Tranquebar, 
dried  fish,  an  esteemed  sweetmeat  called  htiUvah,  and  a  few  other  articles. 

The  markets  of  Muscat  are  abundantly  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  provision.  Beef,  mutton,  and  vege. 
tables  of  good  quality  may  be  had  at  all  times,  and  reasonably  cheap.  The  bay  literally  swarms  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  most  excellent  fish.  Water  is  excellent,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  beach  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  casks  of  a  vessel  may  be  filled  in  her  boats  while  afloat  Fire-wood  is  also  abundant,  and  it 
cheaper  than  at  Bombay. 

Mohammedans  pay  a  duty  of  2J  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports  ;  and  alt  other  nations  pay  y  per  cent. 

Money,  IVeisMs,  and  Measures. — .Accounts  here  are  kept  in  goz  and  mamoodies  :  20  goz  =  1  mamoody ; 
and  20  mamoodies  =  1  dollar.  AU  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Indian  coins,  as  well  as  French  and  German 
crowns,  and  Spanish  dollars,  are  met  with  ;  their  value  fluctuating  with  the  demand ;  and  they  are 
generally  sold  bv  weight 

The  weights  are,  the  cucha  and  maund  ;  2i  cuchas  =  1  maund  =  8  lbs.  12  oz.  avoirdupois. 

Kiebuhr  thinks,  that  Muscat  occupies  the  site  of  the  Mosca  of  Arrian  and  other  Greek  writers — (Toya^e 
en  Arable,  vol  ii.  p.  71.  ed.  Amst.  17S0. ) ;  a  conjecture  which  seems  to  be  confirmed,  not  merely  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  name,  but  also  by  the  terms  applied  by  Arrian  to  Mosca  being  sutticiently  descriptive 
of  iluscat ;  and  as  the  port  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  rocks,  it  must  now  present  almost  the  same  appear, 
ance  as  in  antiquitj'.  Dr.  Vincent,  however,  though  he  speaks  doubtfully  on  the  subject,  is  inclined  to 
place  Mosca  to  the  west  of  Cape  Rasselgate. — ^  Commerce  and  Xavigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  il  pp.  344 — 347. 
For  further  particulars,  besides  the  authorities  above  referred  to,  see  Hamilton's  Xeir  Account  of  the  East 
Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  6-3. ;  Fraxcr'sJonrney  t  >  Kliorasan,  i)p.  5 — IS'.  ;  Milbiirn's  Orient.  Com.,  S(C.  The  longitude 
given  above  is  that  ot  Arrowsmit/i's  Chart  qfi/te  Persian  Gu(f.} 

MUSK  (Fr.  Muse;  Ger.  Bisam ;  Du.  Muskus ;  It.  Muschio  ;  Sp.  Almizele ,-  Rus. 
Muscus  ;  Arab,  and  Pers.  Mislik)  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  deer  (Moschtis  moschi- 
ferus)  inhabiting  the  Alpine  mountains  of  the  east  of  Asia.  The  musk  is  found  in  a 
small  bag  under  the  belly.  3Iusk  is  in  grains  concreted  together,  dry,  yet  slightly  unc- 
tuous, and  free  from  grittiness  when  ruljbed  between  the  fingers  or  chewed.  It  has  a 
peculiar,  aromatic,  and  extremely  powerful  and  durable  odour  ;  the  taste  is  bitterish  and 
heavy  •  and  the  colour  deep  drown,  with  a  sliade  of  red.  It  is  imported  into  England  from 
China,  in  caddies  containing  from  60  to  100  oz.  each;  but  an  inferior  kind  is  brought 
from  Beno-al,  and  a  still  baser  sort  from  Russia.  The  best  is  that  which  is  in  the  natural 
follicle  or  pod.  Being  a  very  high-priced  article,  it  is  often  adulterated.  That  which 
is  mixed  with  the  animal's  blood  m.ny  be  discovered  by  the  largeness  of  the  lumps  or 
clots.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  dark,  highly  coloured,  friable  earth  ;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  the  touch  to  be  of  a  more  crumbling  texture,  and  is  harder  as  well  as  heavier 
than  wenuine  musk.  20  cwt.  of  musk  are  allowed  to  a  ton.  It  is  not  permitted  to  be 
brought  home  in  the  China  ships  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  but  may  be  im- 
ported in  others. —  (^T/iomson's  Dispensatory ;  Milburn's  Orient.  Com.)  At  an  average 
of  the  3  years  ending  with  183'2,  tlie  imports  of  musk,  from  all  places  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  exception  of  China,  amoimted  to  4,965  oz.  a  year.  — 
{Pari.  Paper,   No.  425.  Sess.  1833.) 

MUSLIN  (Ger.  Musselin,  Nesseltuch  ;  Du.  Nttehloek  ;  Fr.  Mousseline  ;  It.  Mousso- 
Una ;  Sp.  Moselina  ,-  Rus.  Kissea),  is  derived  from  the  word  mousale  or  motiseln,  a  name 
given  to  it  in  India,  w-here  large  quantities  are  made.  It  is  a  fine  thin  sort  of  cotton 
cloth,  with  a  downy  nap  on  the  surface.  Formerly  all  mu.slins  were  imported  from  tlie 
East ;  but  now  they  are  manufactured  in  immen.se  quantities  at  Manchester,  Glasgow,  &c., 
of  a  fineness  and  durability  which  rival  those  of  India,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
very  considerably  cheaper.  — (See  Cotton.) 

MUSTARD  (Ger.  Mustert,  Senf;  Fr.  Moutarde ;  It.  Mostarda  ;  Sp.  Mostaza  ; 
Rus.  Gortschiza  ;  Lat.  Sinapis ;  Arab.  Khirdal ;  Hind.  Rdi),  a  plant  (Sinapis)  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  some  of  them  indigenous  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
formerly  extensively  cultivated  in  Durham,  but  it  is  now  seldom  seen  in  that  county. 
At  present  it  is  jirinciijally  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  ai.d  throughout  other 
parts  of  the  Nqrth  Riding  ;  and  being  manufactured  in  the  city  of  York,  is  afterwards 
sold  under  the  name  of  Durham  mustard.  Two  quarters  an  acre  are  reckoned  a  good 
crop.  Mustard  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  materia  medica,  and  is  extensively 
used  as  a  condiment.  It  was  not,  however,  known,  in  its  present  form,  at  our  tables, 
till  1720.  The  seed  had  previously  been  merely  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  in  that  rude 
state  sepaiatcd  from  the  integuments  and  prepared  for  use.  But,  at  the  period  refcircd 
to,  it  occurred  to  a  woman  of  the  natne  of  Clements,  residing  in  Durliam,  to  grind  tlie 
seed  in  a  mill,  and  to  treat  the  meal  in  the  same  way  that  flour  is  treated.  Her  mustard 
was,  in  consequence,  very  superior;  ar.d,  being  approved  by  George  I.,  speedily  came 
into  general  use.      Mrs.  Clements  kept  her  secret  for  a  considerable  time,  and  aequired 
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a  competent  fortune.  In  Bengal,  and  other  E;istcrn  countries,  mustard  is  extensively 
cultivated,  as  rape  is  in  Europe,  for  tlie  purpose  of  yielding  oil. — (Bailees  Survei/  of 
Otirhum,  p.  147.  ;  Loudon's  Ency.  of  Ai/ric.) 

ZVIYROBALANS,  are  dried  fruits  of  the  plum  kind,  occasionally  brought  from 
Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India.  There  are  said  to  be  5  diiferent  species.  They  vary 
from  the  size  of  olives  to  that  of  gall  nuts;  have  an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  austere  taste; 
produce,  u-ith  iron,  a  strong,  durable,  black  dye  juid  ink  ;  and  with  alum,  a  very  fidl, 
though  dark,  brownish  yellow.  They  are  used  in  calico  printing  and  medicine  by  the 
Hindoos.  They  have  also  been  employed,  though  to  a  comparatively  trifling  extent,  in 
the  arts,  and  in  pharmacy,  in  Europe ;  but  they  are  now  discarded  from  our  Pharma- 
copoeias.—  (Lewis's  Mat.  Med.;    Bancroft  on  Permanent  Colours,  vol.  i.   p.  351.) 

.AIYllIlIi  (Ger.  Myrrhen ;  Du.  Mirrhe ;  Fr.  Myrrhe ;  Ital.  and  Sp.  Mirra ;  Lat. 
Myrrha ;  Arab.  Murr),  a  resinous  substance,  the  produce  of  an  unknown  tree  growing 
in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  It  is  imported  in  chests,  each  containing  from  1  to  2  cwt. 
Abyssinian  myrrh  comes  to  us  through  the  East  Indies,  while  that  produced  in  Arabia 
is  brought  by  the  way  of  Turkey.  It  has  a  peculiar,  rather  fragrant,  odour,  and  a  bitter 
aromatic  taste.  It  is  in  small  irregularly  shaped  pieces,  which  can  hardly  be  called  tears. 
Good  myrrh  is  translucent,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  brittle,  breaking  with  a  resinous 
fracture,  and  easily  pulverised.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-36.  When  it  is  opaque,  mixed 
witli  impurities,  and  either  wliite,  or  of  a  dark  colour  approaching  nearly  to  black,  with 
a  disagreeable  odour,  it  should  be  rejected.  — (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 
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NAILS  (Ger.  N'dgel,  Spiker ,-  Du.  Spykcrs ;  Fr.  Clous;  It.  Cliiodi,  Chiovi,  Aguti ; 
Sp.  Clavos ;  Rus.  Gwosdi),  are  small  spikes  of  iron,  brass,  &c.,  which,  being  driven 
into  wood,  serve  to  bind  several  pieces  together,  or  to  fasten  something  upon  them. 
There  is  scarcely  a  town  or  village  in  Great  Britain  in  which  nails  are  not  forged  ;  but 
the  principal  seats  of  this  useful  branch  of  the  iron  manufacture  are  at  Birmingham, 
Bilston,  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  Sheffield,  and  a  small  district  in  Derbyshire.  The 
consumption  of  nails  is  immense ;  and  the  aggregate  value  of  those  annually  produced  is 
very  large. 

NANGASACKI,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island  of  Ximo, 
one  of  the  Japanese  islands,  being,  according  to  Krusenstern,  in  lat.  32°  43'  40''  N., 
Ion.  130°  11'  47"  E.  The  harbour  extends  N.E.  and  S.W.  about  2^  leagues,  being,  in 
most  places,  less  than  a  mile  in  width.  Ships  lie  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water,  within  a  gun- 
shot of  the  town,  near  the  middle  of  the  bay,  where  they  are  protected  from  all  winds. 

The  Japanese  islands  are  situatefi  within  the  temperate  zone.  They  are  believed  to  contain  50,000,000 
of  people,  superior  in  industry  and  civilisation  to  every  other  Eastern  nation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chinese.  But,  notwithstanding  Japan  has  some  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast,  all  foreigners  are  rigidly 
excluded  from  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch  and  Chinese;  and  they  are  only  allowed  to  visit 
Nangasacki,  the  former  with  2  ships,  and  the  latter  with  10  junks. 

The  Japanese  themselves  are  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  from  quitting  their  own  shores  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  they  formerly  emigrated  freelv,  and  traded  extensively  with  the  neighbouring 
nations,  they  have  resolutely  adhered  to  this  anti-social  regulation  since  1637,  or  for  nearly  'idO  years. 
Both  Dutch  and  Chinese  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  .lurvcillance  during  their  residence  in  Japan. 
"  The  ships,"  (Dutch)  says  Mr.  Crawlurd,  "no  sooner  arrive,  than  their  rudders  are  unshipped,  their 
guns  dismounted,  their  arms  and  ammunition  removed,  a  military  guard  ))ut  on  board,  and  row  boats 
appointed  to  watch  them.  Their  cargoes  are  laiuled  by,  and  placed  in  charge  of,  the  oflicers  of  the 
Japanese  government,  and  the  Dutch  have  neither  control  over,  nor  access  to  them,  except  through 
solicitation.  The  island  of  Desima,  to  which  they  are  confined,  is  an  artificial  structure  of  stone  raised 
upon  the  rocks  of  the  harbour,  measuring  in  its  greatest  length  2.^6  paces,  by  a  breadth  of  82.  It  com- 
municates with  the  town  of  Nangasacki  by  a  bridge  and  gate,  and  is  palisadoed  all  round,  as  well  as 
surrounded  by  a  guard.  From  this  imprisonment  the  Dutch  are  allowed  to  peep  twice  or  thrice  a  year, 
rather  to  be  exhibited  to  the  great  as  a  curiosity,  than  out  of  indulgence.  A  cor])s  of  conslaliles  and 
interpreters  are  appointed  to  watch  over  their  minutest  actions  ;  and  the  most  degrading  servilities  are 
exacted  from  the  highest  among  them,  by  the  meanest  oftirers  of  the  Ja|>aneso  government." 

The  Chinese  trade  with  Japan  is  understood  to  be  conducted  from  the  port  of  Ningpo,  in  the  province 
of  Chekiang,  which  is  so  conveniently  situated,  that  2  voyages  may  be  performed  in  the  year,  even  by 
the  clumsy  junks  of  China.  The  commodities  with  which  the  Chinese  furnish  the  Japanese,  consist  of 
raw  sugar,  cow  and  buffalo  hides,  wrought  silks,  consisting  chiefly  of  satins  and  damasks,  eagle  and 
sandal  wood,  ginseng,  tutenague  or  zinc,  tin,  lead,  fine  teas,  and,  lor  more  than  1(K)  years  back,  some 
European  broad  cloths  and  camlet.s.  The  exports  consist  of  copper,  limited  to  15,(K)0  piculs,  or  about 
900  tons  ;  camphor,  sabre  blades,  jiearls,  some  descriptions  of  paper  and  porcelain,  and  some  Japan  ware, 
which  is  either  curious  or  handsome,  but  not  so  substaniial  as  that  of  China. 

Jajian,  could  a  trade  be  freely  carried  on  with  it,  would  unquestionably,  from  its  extent,  population, 
and  civilisation,  afford  a  great  o|)ening  for  the  commerce  of  Europe.  All  attempts  hitherto  made  have 
been  bafRed  by  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Japanese  government.  The  only  fair  pro.spect  of  success  is 
to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the  eiiterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  British  merchants,  to  whom  the  trade 
of  the  neighbouring  Chinese  empire  is  now  thrown  open.  After  considering  Japan,  among  Eastern 
nations,  as  second  only  in  population,  extent,  and  civilisation,  to  China,  and  that  the  whole  empire  is 
situated  beyond  the  tropics,  and  in  the  same  region  as  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  and  a  part  of  the  south  of 
France,  we  may  easily  discover  the  sort  of  commodities  which  Europe  or  European  colonies  could 
furnish  in  a  trade  with  it.    They  would  consist  of  broad  cloths  and  other  woollens,  cotton  fabrics,  iron. 
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spelter,  tin,  lead,  glass  ware,  sugar,  drugs,  and  spiceries.  These  would  be  paid  for  in  camphor,  raw  silk, 
unwronght  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  Of  the  3  metals  now  mentioned,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
Japan  contains  very  rich  mines.  Down  to  1710,  when  the  quantity  of  copper  permitted  to  be  exported 
was  limited,  the  exports  by  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  amounted  to  i,.'>()0  tons.  Witli  respect  to  silver, 
before  its  exportation  was  prohibited,  the  Portuguese  brought  it  away  in  large  quantities,  having,  in 
16-26,  ex{X)rted  no  less  than  '2,350  chests,  equivalent  to  2,5)0,000  taels,  or  (at  6s.  the  tael)  705,OIX)/. 
sterling.  As  to  gold,  it  has  been  always  supposed,  from  its  relative  abundance  in  Japan,  to  bear  a 
tmaller  proportionate  value  to  silver  than  in  any  other  country. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  and  value  of  goods  exported  and  imported  by  the  Dutch  in  their 
trade  with  Japan  in  18^5  ;  the  ships  employed  being  one  of  600,  and  one  of  700  tons  burden.  The  trade 
is  exclusively  carried  on  with  the  port  of  Batavia. 


Exports  to  Nangasacki. 

Imports  from  Nangasacki.                                 1 

Articles.                                    |         Value. 

Article. 

Value. 

Sandal  wood,  100  piculs 

Sapan  wood,  1,167  do.           -           - 

Butl'alo  hides,  500  in  number 

lilephant.'  leelh,  1,63S  lbs. 

Malaj  camphor,  fil  lbs. 

.lata,  mats,  225  in  number 

Cocoa  nut  oil,  24  piculs     -               -               - 

Cloves,  113  do.        -               -                  -        - 

Sugar,  0,991  do. 

Tin,  3.18  do.                -                -                -          • 

Bengal  piece  goods           .                .                - 

Hardware  and  porcelain       -              -          - 

Jewellery           .                .                 .               - 

(ilass  ware 

Netherlands  broad  cloths       -              -         - 

Lead,  147  piculs           -                  ,                  - 

Neiherlands  cotton  goods        -             -           - 

Medicine  and  sundries        -              -               - 

Total  Talue  of  export  cargoes       -         •    F. 
Or,  at  12  F.  per  L.        .              ■              L. 

Fhrini. 

3,247 
3,224 

18,926 
104,968 

lS,9.-56 

20,896 
2,250 
1,100 
3,748 

75,209 
2,793 

61,332 

Camphor,  720  piculs         .                .               - 

Copper*,  10,745  do.               -               •          - 

Crape,  426  pieces               ... 

Cotton  cloth           -                -                  .        . 

Medicine 

Provisions           .                  .                 -           . 

Sakkie  and  soy               -                 . 

WTieat,  207  bags       .          .               -          . 

Silks               .... 

Sundries       •                            ... 

Total  value  of  import  cargoes       -       -    F. 
Or,  at  12F.  )>er  t.          -              -           X~ 

Florini. 
69,120 
617,862 
17,748 
13,978 
2,270 
3,327 
14,332 
2,156 
31,600 
96,089 

373,853 
31,154    8    4 

86S,4S2 
72,373  10    0 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  last  authentic  account  we  have  of  any  British 
vessel  attempting  to  carry  on  an  intercourse  with  Japan,  was  that  of  a  ship  commanded  by  Captain 
Gordon,  whith  touched  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Jeddo,  in  1818,  in  a  voyage  from  Calcutta  to 
Ochot^k.  Captain  Gordon  remained  at  anchor  8  days,  waituig  the  receipt  of  instructions  from  the 
capital,  Jcddo,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  distant  about  100  miles.  He  requested  leave  to  return  next  year 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade,  which  in  civil  but  peremptory  terms  was  refused.  During  the 
phip^s  stav,  she  was  closely  watched  by  an  immense  police  force,  but  liberal  offers  were  made  of  supplies. 
The  officers  would  permit  no  species  of  trade  to  be  carried  on,  for  which,  however,  the  people  evinced  the 
greatest  possible  dt-sire,  admiring  the  broad  cloths,  calicoes,  and  other  European  articles  which  were 
shown  them.  The  ship  was  visited  by  some  thousand  natives,  chiefly  from  curiosity.  Captain  Gordon 
thinks  thU  a  contraband  trade,  similar  to  that  conducted  by  the  European  nations  off"  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  river,  may  be  successfully  carried  on  with  Japan.  —  {Kampfer's  History  of  Japnn^  vol.  i. 
p.  310— 356. ;  Krusenstcrns  Voi/nge  round  the  IVorldt  vol.  L  p.  261.  English  translation;  Crawfurd's 
Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  2d7.  ;  Evidence  of  John  Deans,  Esq.,  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Affliirs  of  the  East  India  Company^  1830,  p.  'l^'-l. ;  Personal  communications  from  Capt.  P,  Gordon.) 

Money Accounts  are  kept  in  taels,  mace,  and  candarines ; 

10  cindarines  make  1  nwce,  and  tO  mace  1  tael.  The  Dutch 
reckon  the  Nanfjasacki  tael  at  3^-  florins,  equal  to  about  65.  Vrf. 
The  gold  coins  current  are  the  new  and  old  itjib  and  coliaiigs, 
or  copyings  ;  the  silver  coins  are,  the  nandiogin,  itaganne,  and 
koflama.  They  are  in  general  very  simple,  struck  jilaiii  and 
unadorned,  the  greater  part  of  them  without  any  rim  round 
the  margin,  and  most  of  them  without  any  determined  value. 
For  this  rC'i'^on  they  are  always  weighed  by  the  merchants,  w  ho 
put  their  chop  or  stamp  upon  them,  to  signify  that  the  coin  is 
standard  weight  and  unadulterated. 

']he  new  cobangs  are  oblong,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  flat, 
about  2  inches  broad,  scarcely  thicker  than  an  English 
farthing,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  die  on  one  side  consists 
of  several  cro-is  lines  stamped ;  and  at  botli  ends  there  is  a 
rectangular  tigure,  with  raised  letters  on  it,  and,  besides, 
a  moonlike  figure,  with  a  flower  on  it  in  relief.  On  the  other 
side  IS  a  circular  stamp,  with  raised  letters  on  it ;  and  within 
the  mirgin,  towards  one  end,  two  smaller  sunk  stamps  with 
raised  letters,  which  are  diiterent  on  each  cobang ;  tney  are 
valued  at  fiO  mace.  There  are  old  cohangs  orcasionalty  met 
with,  which  are  of  fine  gold,  somewhat  broader  than  the 

The  old  cobangs 
grains,  and  the  gold 


igh  ^1\  Dutch  asen.  or  275  English 
said  to  he  22  carab.  fine,  which  would 
give  44*.  Id.  for  the  value  of  the  old  cobang.  But  the  Ja- 
panese coins  are  reckoned  at  Madras  only  fS7  touch,  which  is 
20  22/25  carats ;  this  reduces  the  old  cobang  to  4l«.  UW.  The 
new  cobangs  weigh  ISO  grains;  the  gold  is  about  IC  carats 
line,  and  the  value  21i.  3d.  The  oban  is  thrice  the  value  of 
tlie  cobang. 

The  itjib  is  called  by  the  Dutch  golden  bean,  and  is  made 
of  pate  gold,  of  a  parallelogramical  figure  and  flat,  rather 
thicker  than  a  farthmg,  with  many  raised  letters  on  one  side, 
and  two  figures  or  flowers  in  relit'f  on  the  other  ;  the  value 
of  this  is  f  of  a  cobang.  There  are  old  itjibs  also  to  l»e  met 
with  ;  these  are  thicker  than  the  new  cues,  and  in  value  22 
mace  3  candannes. 

Nandioirin  is  a  parallelogramical  flat  silver  coin,  of  twice 
the  thickness  of  a  halfi>t'nny,  1  inch  long  and  ^  inch 
brY)ad,  and  formed  of  fine  silver.  The  edge  is  stamped  with 
stars,  and  within  the  edges  are  raised  dots.  One  side  is 
marked  all  over  with  raised  letters  :  and  the  other,  on  its  lower 
and  larger  moiety,  is  filled  with  raised  letters,  ai.d  at  the  same 
time  euiibiu  a  double  moonlike  figure.  Its  value  is  7  mace 
5  candarines- 


Itaganne  and  kodama  are  denominations  by  which  various 
lumps  of  silver,  without  form  or  fashion,  are  known,  whicb 
are  neither  of  the  same  size,  shape,  nor  value.  The  former 
of  these,  liowever,  are  oblong,  and  the  latter  roundi*h,  fat 
the  most  part  thick,  but  sometimes,  though  seldom,  Hat. 
These  pass  in  trade,  but  are  always  weighed  in  navmeot 
from  one  individual  to  another,  and  have  a  dull  Iiadeu 
appearance. 

Seni  is  a  denomination  applied  to  pieces  of  copper,  brass 


blance  to  our  old 
nd  external  appear* 


and   iron   coin,   whirh  beai 
f.trthings.    They  differ  i  .  . 

ance,  but  are  always  cast,  and  have  a  square  hole  i 
middle,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  strung  together;  and 
likewise  have  alwavs  broad  edges.  Of  these  are  current 
sjumon  seni,  of  the'value  of  4  connnon  seni,  made  of  brass, 
and  almost  as  broad  as  a  halfpenny,  but  thin.  The  common 
seni  are  the  size  of  a  farthing,  and  made  of  red  copper ; 
60  of  them  =  1  mace.  Doosa  seni  is  a  cast  iron  com,  in 
appearance  like  the  last,  of  the  same  size  and  value,  but  is  so 
brittle  chat  it  is  easily  broken  by  the  hand,  or  breaks  in  pieces 
when  let  fall  on  the  ground. 

The  seni  are  strung  100  at  a  time,  or,  as  is  most  commonly 
the  case,  9G  on  a  rush.  The  coins  in  one  of  Ihe^  parcels  are 
seldom  all  of  one  sort,  but  generally  consist  of  2,  3,  or  more 
different  kinds  ;  in  this  case,  the  lai^er  ones  are  struts  on 
first,  and  then  follow  the  smaller;  the  numl»er  diminishirg 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  large  pieces  in  the  parcel, 
which  are  of  greater  value  than  the  smaller. 

The  schuit  is  a  silver  piec-.-,  of  4  oz.  IS  dwt<.  16  grs.  Troy, 
and  is  11  oz.  fine,  which  gives  its  value  1/.  5*.  3</.  The  name 
is  Dutch,  referring,  probably,  to  its  shape,  like  a  l»oat. 

ii'dg/Us These  are  the  candarine,  mace,  tael,  catty,  ar.n 

picul,  tiius  divided  : — 

10  candarines  ] 
10  mare 
16  taels     - 
lOOciities  ^      ^-  r 

The  picul  =  125  Dutch  tmunds,  ■  r  133  1/3  lb«.  aToirdnpols. 
It  is,  however,  said  to  weigh  onlv  130  lbs. 

Measures.  —  The  revenues  of  .Tapan  are  estimated  bv  two 
measuri-s  of  rice,  the  man  and  ko!f ;  the  former  contains 
lO.obu  kolfs,  each  3,<i00  bales  or  b:igs  of  rice. 

The  long  measure  is  the  inc,  which  is  about  4  Chinese  cubital 
or  6^  feet  Engli>h  marly  ;  and  2i  Japanese  leagues  are  com- 
puted to  be  about  I  Dutch  league —  {Miii/ur 


s  7      f  1  niace. 
.  /      J  I  tael. 
.r=-Jlcatty. 
-J      C.1  picul. 


(  Orient.  CV/»i.) 


NANKEEN,  on  NANKIN  (Ger.  Nanking;  Du.  Nanklngs  Unnen ;  Fr.  Toih 
de  Nankin;  It.  Nanqvino ;  Span.  Nanquina),  a  species  of  cotton  cloth  in  extensive  use 
in  lliis  country.      It  takes  its  name  from  Nanking,  in  China,  a  European  corruption  of 

•  The  imports  of  copper,  in  182S,  amounted  to  11Ja31  piruls,  worth  988,6S5  florins. 
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Kyang-ning,  the  capital  of  the  extensive  province  of  Kyang-iian,  M-here  it  is  principally 
produced,  and  which  also  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  green  teas.  In  the  East,  the 
manufacture  is  wholly  confined  to  China.  *  Tiie  dotli  is  usually  of  a  yellowish,  though 
occasionally  it  is  of  a  l)lue  colour,  and  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  ;  the  broad  pieces, 
called  "  the  Company's  nankeens,"  are  generally  of  a  better  quality  than  the  narrow 
ones,  and  are  most  esteemed.  We  produce  imitation  nankeens  at  Manchester  and  other 
))laces,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  Chinese ;  neither  lasting  so 
long,  nor  holding  their  colour  so  well.  The  colour,  whether  yellow  or  blue,  is  given  to 
tlie  cloth  by  dyeing ;  for,  though  yellow  cotton  wool  be  raised  in  the  East,  the  cloth 
made  from  it  is  too  glaring.  The  nankeens  brought  to  England  come  under  the  general 
denomination  of  piece  goods.  They  are  mostly  made  into  trowsers  and  waistcoats  for 
gentlemen's  wear  during  summer,  ladies'  pelisses,  &c.  In  some  of  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  the  British  settlements  in 
.Africa,  nankeen  is  worn  by  both  sexes  all  the  year  round,  and  constitutes  the  principal 
article  of  attire.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  Indian  cotton  fabrics  have  ceased 
to  be  imported,  the  imports  of  nankeen  have  gone  on  increasing.  The  quantities  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  the  undermentioned  vears  have  been  — 


Years. 

Pieces. 

Years. 

Pieces. 

Years,   i 

Pieces. 

1793 
1794 
1795 

77,898 
374,398 
14fi,365 

1814 
1815 
1816 

783,253 
896,797 
396,453 

1830 
1831 
1832 

591,339 
857,171 
195,748 

—  [Report  on  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  id  Finance,  Commercial  Appendix,  part  iii.  p.  766.,  and 
Pari.  Paper,  No.  425.  Sess.  1833.) 

Exclusive  of  the  nankeens  exported  from  Canton  by  the  English,  amounting  in  1830-31  to  922,700 
pieces,  and  in  1831-32  to  315,570  do.,  the  Americans  exported,  in  1831-32,  122,285  pieces ;  considerable 
quantities  being  also  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  Dutch,  &c.    It  is  probable  that,  under  the  new  arrangements 

with  respect  to  the  Chinese  trade,  the  exports  of  nankeen  from  Canton  will  be  materially  increased  

(See  anti,  pp.  238.  and  242.) 

NANTES,  a  large  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of  France,  on  the  Loire,  about  34 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  hit.  47°  13'  6"  N.,  Ion.  1°  32'  44"  W.  Population  78,000. 
Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  come  up  to  the  city  ;  but  those  of  a  larger  size  load  and  un- 
load in  the  roads  of  Paimboeuf,  about  24  miles  lower  down  the  river. 

Entrance  to  the  Loire.  — There  are  3  entrances  to  the  Loire.  The  first  and  most  generally  frequented 
is  between  the  bank  called  Lc  Four  and  Point  Croisic  :  there  is  a  second  between  Le  Four  and  the  bank 
called  La  Banche  ;  and  the  third,  which  in  southerly  winds  is  much  resorted  to,  between  the  latter  and 
the  rocks  called  La  Couronne.  The  navigation,  which  is  naturally  rather  difficult,  has  been  much  faci- 
litated by  the  erection  of  light-houses  and  beacons.  Of  the  former,  one  has  been  recently  constructed  on 
the  north  part  of  Le  Four,  about  a  league  from  Croisic,  in  lat.  47*^  17'  53  '  N.,  Ion.  2°  38'  3"  W  Ji  is  56 
feet  high.  The  light  is  a  revolving  one  ;  the  flash,  which  continues  for  7  seconds,  being  succeeded  by  a 
dark  interval  of  53  seconds.  Two  light-houses,  called  the  Aiguillon  lights,  stand  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  near  its  mouth  ;  the  lower  light,  adjoining  Voint  de  Levi,  being  in  lat.  47"  14'  o'i"  N.,  Ion.  2° 
15'  46"  W.  The  light  is  fixed,  and  is  111  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  upper  Aiguillon  light, 
situated  about  a  mile  N.  31°  E.  from  the  lower,  is  127  feet  high  ;  it  also  is  a  fixed  light,  varied,  however, 
by  a  flash  every  3  minutes.  A  beacon  tower,  called  the  Turk,  is  erected  on  the  southermost  extremity  of 
La  Banche  ;  the  course  for  vessels  entering  between  it  and  La  Couronne,  is  to  bring  the  Aiguillon  lights 
in  one.  The  depth  of  v/ater  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  varies  from  2  to  2}  fathoms.  At 
springs  the  rise  is  14,  and  at  neaps  7  or  8  feet.     High  water  at  full  and  change  3j  hours. 

Trade,  Sj-c.  —  Her  situation  renders  Nantes  the  emporium  of  all  the  rich  and  exten- 
sive country  traversed  by  the  Loire,  so  that  she  has  a  pretty  considerable  import  and 
export  trade,  particularly  with  the  West  Indies.  The  exports  consist  of  all  sorts  of 
French  produce,  but  principally  of  brandy,  wine  and  vinegar,  .silk,  woollen  and  linen 
goods,  refined  sugar,  wheat,  rye,  bi.scuits,  &c.  The  princijjal  imports  are  sugar,  coffee, 
and  other  colonial  products,  cotton,  indigo,  timber,  hemp,  &c.  Nanfcs  is  a  considerable 
entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  salt,  the  duty  on  that  article  in  1831  having  amounted  to 
4,657,408  fr.  During  the  time  that  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on,  Nantes  was  more 
extensively  engaged  in  it  than  any  other  French  port. 

The  customs  duties  of  Nantes  produced,  inclusive  of  those  on  salt,  in  1831, 
15,I(X),374  fr.  ;  and  in  1832,  13,907,400  fr.  The  falling-off'  in  the  latter  year  is  attri- 
buted to  the  drought  having,  for  a  con.siderable  period,  •endered  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Loire  unnavigable ;  and  to  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  agitation  of  the  question  as  to 
the  sugar  duties. 

Arrivals.  —  In  1831  there  entered  the  port  of  Nantes  ;  — 


French  ships  from  foreign  countries               .                   -                   -                  - 

—  from  colonies               -                   -                   ... 

—  from  fishery        .... 

—  coasting  trade               .                  .                  .                  .               - 
Foreign  ships               ...                   ... 

Totals 

Shii>s. 

Tons. 

68 
88 

2,S.'57 
66 

8,899 
22,035 

7,821 
94,693 
12,810 

3,338    1   146,258    | 

•  It  was  stated  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  on  authority  that  should  not  liave  been  trusted 
to,  that  the  manufacture  of  nankeen  was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  ICast  Indies  :  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  manufacture  is  wholly  urrknown  every  where  in  the  East  except  China. 
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In  1832,  there  entered  Nantes  17  British  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  1,782  tons. 

Monies,  IV'eighls,  and  Measures  same  as  in  the  rest  of  France.  —  (.See  Borueai'X.) 

Tares.  —  2J  per  cent,  on  cofiee  in  bags ;  real  on  ditto  in  hhds.,  casks,  &c.  ;  6  per  cent,  on  cottons ;  real 

on  indigo;  17  per  cent,  on  Brazil  muscovado  sugar,  ly  per  cent,  on  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  ditto, 

13  per  cent  on  ditto  clayed. 

NAPLES,  a  very  large  city  and  sea-port  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  tlie  same  name,  the  light-house  being  in  lat.  40°  50'  12"  N.,  Ion.  14°  14'  15" 
E.  Population,  on  the  1  st  of  January,  1830,  358,550. — (Annal.  di  Statistica,  1830.) 
Naples  is  well  situated  for  commerce ;  but  the  perverse  policy  of  the  government  has 
been  most  unfavourable  to  its  growth,  and  has  confined  it  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits. 

Harbour.  — The  bay  of  Naples  is  spacious,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  views.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  a  mole,  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  having  a  light-house  on  its  elbow.  Within  the 
inole  there  is  from  3  to  4  fathoms  water,  the  ground  being  soft.  The  water  in  the  bay  is  deep,  and  there 
is  no  bar  :  it  is,  however,  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the  south-westerly  winds;  and  to  guard  against  their 
effects,  vessels  lying  in  the  bay  moor  with  open  hawse  in  that  direction.  There  is  no  obligation  to  take  a 
pilot  on  board,  but  it  is  usual  to  take  one  the  first  time  that  a  ship  anchors  within  the  mole. 

MoTWy.  —  Accounts  are  kept  at  Naples  in  ducati  di  regno  of  100  grani.  According  to  the  new  mone- 
tary system  introduced  in  1818,  the  unit  of  coins  is  the  silver  ducat  =  3x.  o-Id.  sterling.  The  ducat  =: 
10  carlini ;  and  there  are  coins  of  1,  2,  6,  and  12  carlini  in  proportion.  Coins  of  a  less  value  than  1  carlino 
are  in  copper.     The  smallest  gold  piece  is  the  oncetta  =  10s.  l.\d.  sterling. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  weights  are  the  cantaro  and  rottolo.  The  cantaro  grosso  — 
100  rottoli  =  I'JGi  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  89105  kilog.  =  184  lbs.  of  Hamburgh  =  180-4  lbs.  of  Amsterdam. 
The  cantaro  piccolo  =  106  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  48  kilog. 

In  dry  measure,  the  carro  of  corn  contains  36  tonioli.     The  tomolo  =  145  Winch,  bush. 

In  wine  measure,  the  carro  is  divided  into  2  botti,  or  24  barili,  or  1,440  c:iratfe.  The  carro  =  264 
English  wine  gallons.     The  regular  pipe  of  wine  or  brandy  =  132  English  gallons. 

In  oil  measure,  the  salma  is  divided  into  16  staje,  256  quarti,  or  l,5o6  misnrette.  The  salma  at  Naples 
=  4-.'|  English  wine  gallons  ;  at  Gallipoli  it  is  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  less  ;  at  Bari  it  is  a  little  larger. 

In  long  measure,  the  canna  is  divided  into  8  palrai,  or  96  onzie,  and  is  =:  6  feet  11  inches  English. 
Hence  the  palmo  —  10  38  English  inches. 

Eleven  salme  are  allowed  to  a  ship's  last.  —  {Nelkenbrecher  ;  Dr.  Kelly.) 

Exports  and  Imports.  —  The  e.xports  principally  consist  of  the  products  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Of  these  olive  oil  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  is  commonly  called  Galli- 
poli oil,  from  Gallipoli,  a  town  in  the  Terra  d'  Otranto,  whence  it  is  largely  exported. 
The  entire  exports  of  oil  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  have  been  estimated  at  about 
200,000  salme,  or  36,333  tuns  a  year ;  which,  taking  its  mean  value,  when  exported,  at 
2IZ.  per  tun,  is  equivalent  to  the  annual  sum  of  7G2,993. — (See  Omve  Oil.)  The 
other  articles  of  export  are  silk,  wine,  brandy,  dried  fruits,  brimstone,  red  and  white 
argol,  liquorice,  oak  and  chesnut  staves,  rags,  saffron,  &c.  There  is  a  great  variety  in 
the  Neapolitan  wines.  The  most  esteemed  is  the  lacrima  Christi,  a  red  luscious  wine, 
better  known  in  England  by  name  than  in  reality,  the  first  growth  being  confined  to  a 
small  quantity  only,  which  is  chiefly  reserved  for  the  royal  cellars.  There  are,  however, 
large  quantities  of  second-rate  wines  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  such  as  those 
of  Pozzuoli,  Ischia,  Nola,  &c.,  which  are  sold  under  the  name  oi lacrima  Christi,  and  are 
largely  exported.  Several  parts  of  Calabria  produce  sweet  wines  of  superior  quality. 
—  {Henderson's  Ancient  and  Modern  Wines,  p.  239. )  The  price  of  wine  at  Naples  depends 
entirely  on  the  abundance  of  the  vintage  ;  only  a  small  quantity  comes  to  England.  The 
imports  consist  principally  of  English  cottons  and  cotton  twist,  hardware,  iron  and  tin, 
woollens,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  .spicery,  &c.  Naples  is  one  of  the  best  markets  for  pil- 
chards, and  it  requires  a  large  supply  of  dried  and  barrelled  cod. 

The  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  Naples  are  not  given  separately  in  our  trade  accounts, 
but  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Italy;  and  the  accounts  of  the  Neapolitan 
Custom-house  are  not  made  public.  We  are,  consequently,  without  the  means  of  form- 
ing any  accurate  statement  of  the  amount  of  our  trade  with  Naples,  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  following  estimate  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  annually  imported  into  Naples,  in  British 
Bottoms,  from  Oreat  Britain  and  her  Colonies  ;  and  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  principal  Articles 
exported  in  such  Bottoms,  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 


Imirarts  into  Naj-ics  from  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 

Exports  from  Naples  to  Britain  and  licr  Colonies.             | 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cod-fish       -           -     quintals 
Pilchards        .           -     hluls. 
Coffee              -              -     cwt. 
1  Sugar    -            -            -      — 
Maiuifactured  cottons,    vds. 
Twist              .              -      'lbs. 
Hardware        -            -          . 
Iron  and  tin               -      tons 
Woollens         -            -    yds. 
Worsteds    -             -        — 

60,000 

9,000 

563 

16,.52.3 

5,478,480 

2,342,494 

3,000 
111,111 
457,453 

£ 

30,000 

18,«X) 

2,000 

30,000 

200,000 

175,000 

15,000 

15,000 

50,0f)0 

4(^,000 

-\rgol             .                -     cwt. 
Liquorice  paste          -        — 
.SiLk  organzincd             -    — 
Brandy         .                -    Jiipcs 
Oil        -            -           -    tons 

Total  value 

4,000 
5,000 
1,000 
l,0(i0 
4,500 

£ 

5,000 
10,000 
60.000 

9,000 
90,000 

[                      Total  value 

-     ;^575,0(.O 

-        -    ^^174,0001 

We  have  no  means  of  fomiing  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  trad*  between  Naples  and  other 
countries;  but  it  is  trilling  compared  to  what  it  might  and  ought  to  be. 
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Shippififi,  Port  ChargtSf  Sec  — In   1S31,  there  entered  the    I        Ta 

.—.  rt*   Manioc  vn]*  fnrpijrn  vp-i';*'!*:.      Of  lhF«i*».   101   ^vfn■l»  ItfitUU  lui.i:. 


44  French'  35  Sardinian,  6  Spanish,  5  Tuscan,  &c.    Tonnaj^e 

not  stated. 

The  charges  of  a  public  nature  on  a  national  ship  of  300  tons 

biaden  entering  and  clearing  out  from  the  port  ot  Naples,  are 

as  under :  -  2).  /f r. 

Oh  entering.  —  For  expediting               -              -            •       1  CO 
(Equal  to  58.  8(7.  sterling.) 

Oil  dearine  w^*  —  Expediting           -                -             -       1  60 

Bill  of  health               -            -           -      \  20 

Tonnage  duty  at  1  grains  pet  ton  -    12  0 

(Equal  to  about  2/.  9*.  4d.  sterling.)        D.  11  80 

Charges  on  a  foreign  ship  of  300  tons  burden  :  — 

Onenterint; — Visa            -            -            -            -            -       0  i'j 

Expediting        -          -              -               -      6  60 

Stamp           -                -               -           -      0  14 

(Equal  to  about  It.  4*.  id.  sterling.)           D.  7  29 

0-1  clearing  out.  —  Passport               -               -               -       1  0 

Expediting               -               -           -      6  60 

Stamp               .                •                 -      0  14 

Bill  of  health        -                -           -      2  40 

Police               -                 -                 -      0  20 

Port  officers         -                  -           -      0  60 

Registering  papers             -               -      0  20 

Tonnage  duty  at  40  grains  per  ton  120  0 


usTially  allowed  by  the  Custom-house  at  Naples 
leading  articles  of  importation  ;  — 
Sugar,  in  hogsheads 

Do.  in  boxes  or  barrels 

Do.   in  Brazil  chests 

Do.  in  bags 
Lt)aves,  in  casks  -  -         - 

Do.     extra  for  paper  and  strings 


-  12  per  cent. 

-  H        — 
.  1.8  to  20   — 

-  6  rotoli 

-  real  tare 

-  5  per  cent. 

-  reil  tare 

-  12  rottoli 

-  10  per  cent. 

-  2  to  3  per  cent. 

-  1  per  cent. 


(Equal  to  about  21/.  17*.  2(/.  sterling.) 


D.  131     14 

Cutti/m-hoitse  Regulations.  —  iVIasters  of  merchantmen  are 
bound,  within  24  hours  of  their  arrival,  to  furnish  the  Custom- 
house with  a  general  manifest  of  their  cargoes,  provisions, 
and  Mores  ;  and  the  master,  when  consignee,  or  the  consignees, 
are  bound,  within  48  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  to  send 
in  a  di^'claratfon  or  manifest  in  detail,  of  all  goods  on  board. 
Should  the  consignees  omit  to  render  the  manifest  in  detail 
within  48  hours,  they  are  subjected  to  a  fine  of  3U  per  cent. 
upon  the  non-specitied  articles. 

This  declaration  or  manifest  cannot  be  corrected  after  the 
48  hours  are  e!ai>sed  ;  and  the  master  or  consignee  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  30  ducats  for  every  package  erroneou^ily  declared.  This, 
however,  is  usually  remitted,  unless  there  be  suspicion  of 
fraud,  upon  application  to  the  director -gen  era  I  of  the  customs. 
Masters  should  be  particularly  careful  in  manifesting  thtir 
salt  and  tobacco,  as  the  slightest  error  with  respect  to  them 
sulyecu  the  vessel  to  seizure.  All  goods,  provisions,  &c.  not 
manifested,  are  liable  to  seizure. 

Quaratiiine  Regulations,  are  rigorously  and  arbitrarily  en- 
forcetl.  The  free  admission,  conditional  reteption,  or  absolute 
refusal  of  a  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  is  determined  by  the 
wholesome  or  unwholesome  character  of  the  place  from  which 
she  comes.  The  place  may  he,  1.  Infected.  2.  Suspicious. 
3.  Endangered.  Or,  4.  Secure.  In  the  1st  case,  the  vessel  is 
rrftLsed  altogether:  in  the  2d,  she  is  admitted  on  a  long  qua- 
rantine: in  the  3d,  she  is  received  on  a  short  quarantine  •  in 
the  4th,  she  is  allowed  free  praiiffve.  If  the  vessel  be  a  ship  of 
war,  lierquarantineispcrrfonned  in  the  Bay  of  Naples;  the  days 
of  her  passage  being  allowed  in  the  calculation  :  ila  merchant- 
man, quarantine  is  performed  at  Nisita,  an  island  about  6  miies 
from  Naples.  It  commences  from  the  day  of  her  arrival,  if  in 
ballast,  or  loaded  with  unsusceptible  merchandise;  if  other- 
wise, from  the  day  of  the  discharge  of  her  cargo.  For  vessels 
from  endangered* ports,  the  quarantine  is  not  less  than  14,  nor 
more  than  28  days.  For  vessels  from  suspicious  places,  not 
less  than  24,  nor  more  than  40  days.  F-  ■x  vessels  from  excepted 
places,  not  less  than  7,  nor  more  than  21  days.  No  foul  lazar- 
etto exists  at  Naples ;  but  at  Nisita  there  is  a  lazaretto  of  ex- 
purgation for  vessels  from  suspicious  or  endangered  districts  or 
territories.  Vessels  from  infected  jjlaces  usually  go  to  Leghorn 
or  Genoa,  where  they  may  unload  in  a  lazaretto  sporco.  The 
fees  charged  on  ships  performing  quarantine  are  heavy.  No 
distinction  is  made  hetween  national  and  foreign  bottoms.  The 
conduct  of  the  board  of  health,  in  frequently  declaring  places 
Infetted  or  susnicious  on  mere  unfounded  reports,  is  loudly 
ohjecte<l  to  by  the  merchants ;  the  more  especially  since,  when 
such  declaration  is  made,  it  is  not  revoked  till  the  report  be 
officially  contradicted  by  the  government  of  the  country  in 
question. 

Brokers,  Vommission f  Sfc —  No  person  can  legally  act  as  a 
broker  unless  authorised  by  government.  All  patented  brokers 
ate  obliged,  bv  wav  of  securitv,  to  hold  funded  property  pro- 
ducing tfOO  ducats'  of  •*  rente',"  or  a  dividend  of  83/.  Us-  8rf. 
sterling.  Many  persons,  however,  act  as  brokers  without  being 
patentcil,  but  no  contract  made  by  them  is  admitted  in  a  court 
of  law.  Any  person  may  set  up  as  a  merchant,  by  giving  due 
notice  to  the  Camera  di  Comtnerciv, 

The  rates  of  commission  generally  established  at  Naples  are 
as  under :  — 

Ratct  qf  Commission  and  Charges  established  by  the  Merchant* 

at  Iv'apies. 
(^mmission  on  sales  of  fish  -  -  -  3  per  cent. 

Do.  on  manufactures  of  all  kinds  -         -  3        — 

Do.  on  all  other  goods  -  -  -  2        — 

Do.  on  goods  purchased  -  -         .  2        — 

Do.  on  receivmg  and  forwarding         -  •    4      — 

i>o.  on  attempting  sales  -  -  -  1        — 

Do.  on  re-sale  of  goods  for  the  same  account 
on  which  a  purchasing  commission  has  been 
^charged  -  -  -  -  .  l^      — 

chartering     vessels,    or    procuring 


-  3  dc.  2  ad.  ')  per  cent. 
•  for  dust,  real  tare 

-  18  lbs.  of  NapJes 

-  23  lbs.        — 

-  real  tare. 


npanu 


.  for  the  insurance 

;  generally  higher 


Tin,~'iii  barrels,  each 
Alum,  in  casks 
^\'as,  real  tare  and  extra 
Cod  and  stock -fish 
Coffee,  in  ca,sks 

Do.    in  bags,  each 
Pepper      -         _  .  . 

Pimento    —  _        . 

Cocoa,  in  casks 
Cinnamon,  in  single  bale 
Do.        in  double  bale 
Cassia  lignea,  cochineal,  and  bark 

Insurance.  —  There  are  4  or  6  co 
of  shins,  and  1  for  lives.  Their  ti 
than  those  of  similar  establishments  in  LoncToi 
never  insured  at  Naples,  their  construction  rendering  fires  very 
rare.  The  companies  are  established  by  royal  authoritv,  t.he 
shareholders  being  only  liable  for  the  amount  of  their  shares. 

Banking —  The  principal  merchants  of  Naples  are  all,  more 
or  less,  bankers,  inasmuch  as  they  advance  money  on  letters  of 
credit,  and  deal  in  foreign  exchanges,  and  other  Hnancial  oper- 
ations. But  the  only  banking  establishment  at  present  in  exist- 
ence, is  the  Bank  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  founded  by  government, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  possession  of  landed  property.  It  is  not  a 
bank  for  the  issue  of  notes  on  credit,  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
hut  for  their  issue  on  deposits,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of 
the  Bank  of  Hamburgh.  (Government  makes  all  its  payments 
by  means  of  notes  or  orders  on  the  bank  ;  and  they  are  issued 
to  individuals  for  whatever  sums  tJiey  desire,  on  their  paying 
an  equivalent  sum  of  money  to  the  bank.  These  notes  or 
orders  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of 
Naples ;  they  are  paid  in  cash  on  demand. 

Oovemmerit  has  also  established  a  discount  office,  where 
bills,  indorsed  by  2  persons  of  good  credit,  and  not  at  more 
than  3  months*  date,  are  discounted  at  4  per  cent. 

Prices  qf  Provisions — Naples  is  a  favourable  place  for  ob- 
taining supplies  of  fresh,  but  not  of  salt  provisions.  The  prices 
of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption  in  lS3i  were  as 
follows :  — 


1    Price  per  lb. 

Avoirdupois. 

In  Neapolitan 

In  EnRlish 

j       Grains. 

Pence. 

Bread 

i               5 

2 

Flour 

-  i               ■'' 

2 

Beef 

10 

4 

Mutton 

7 

21 

Pork 

8 

3 

Cheese 

12 

Butter 

40 

16 

Vecetables 

£ 

Coffee 

-  [            3.5 

14           1 

SuKar 

-  '            18 

7           ( 

charters  _  .  _ 

Do.  on  collecting  freights  on  chartered  ships  2 


Do.  on  sJiips  both  inwards  and  outwards 
Do.  on  advances  on  letters  of  credit 
Do.  on  eHVcting  insurances 
Do.  on  negotiating  hills 

receiving  and  paving  or  remitting 


4        — 


Del  credere  on  sales 
Do.    on   purchase  of  oil,    not   exceed: 

months  .  -  . 

Do.        do.       do., 
Do.  per  undeTivriterj 


rot  exceeding  6  do.  2        — 


Warehousing  System —  The  whole  policy,  if  we  may  so  term 
it,  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  with  respect  to  commerce, 
is  such  as  would  disgrace  a  nation  of  Hottentots.  \Ve  believe 
that  it  is  entitled  to  the  not  very  enviable  distinction  of  being 
the  only  government  that  has  suppressed,  after  having  estab- 
lished, the  warehousing  sNstem,  or  sea  la  franca.  This  was 
done  in  1S24.  At  present'all  goods  imported  into  Naples  may 
be  dejwsited,  on  paying  rent,  in  warehouses  under  the  joint 
locks  of  the  king  and  the  importer,  for  2  years.  At  the  end  of 
the  1st  year,  half  tlie  impurt  dutv  must  be' paid,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  2d  year,  the  other  half.  VV'hether  sold  or  not,  the  goods 
must  then  be  removed  from  the  warehouses ;  and  in  paying 
the  duties  no  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  damage  in  the 
warehouse,  unless  certain  forms  be  complied  with,  the  ob* 
servance  of  which  is  invariably  reckonea  more  burdensome 

J  than  the  payment  of  the  duties.  Kv  dranhack  of  the  import 
duty  is  allowed  on  the  exportation  qf  any  sort  of  foreign  produce  : 
on  the  contrary,  should  it  happen  to  be  of  the  same  species  as 
native  produce  subject  to  a  duty  on  export,  it  is  charged,  in 

I  addition  totlie  duty  it  had  paid  on  importation,  with  an  export 
duty  equal  to  that  laid  on  the  corresponding  native  product ! 

'Ihe  influence  of  this  system  is  most  disastrous.  So  large  a 
city  as  Naples,  and  so  advantageously  situated  for  the  commerce 
with  the  Black  Sea,  the  Levant,  Greece,  Spain,  Northern  Italy, 
Northern  A frica,&c., would,  had  it  been  allowed  to  avail  itself  of 
its  natural  advantages,  have  become  a  most  important  entrepflt. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  regulations  now  specified,  no  goods 
are  carried  to  it  except  those  destined  for  home  consumption, 
and  these  are  always  supplied  sparingly ;  for,  liowever  much 
the  price  of  an  article  may  be  deprcfi&ed  at  Naples,  it  is  impos. 
silile,  owing  to  the  oppressive  duties  charged  on  its  import- 
ation not  being  drawn  back  on  exportation,  for  the  mercnant 
to  send  it  to  lx?ghom,  Genoa,  Trieste,  or  any  other  place  where 
it  is  more  in  demand.  It  would  really  seem  as  if  the  govern- 
ment  had  bt*n  exerting  its  ingenuity  to  find  out  the  means  of 
driving  commerce,  and  with  it  enterprise  and  industry,  from 
its  shores ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  has  been,  in  so  far, 
eminently  successful. 

Credit,  Sfc — (Joods  are  universally  sold  at  long  credits, 
mostly  from  4  to  8  months;  and  for  manufactured  goods  some- 
times longer.  On  sales  of  indigo,  from  12  to  18  months'  credit 
is  given.  Discount  for  ready  money  is  ct  the  rate  of  fi  percent. 
per  aimum.  Merchants  are  arranged  by  the  Chamt>er  of 
Commerce  into  5  difierent  classes;  and  a  6  months'  credit  is 
given  at  the  Custom-house  for  duties,  to  the  extent  of  60,0(K), 
40,000,  30,0(H>,  20.000,  and  l.-JjOOO  ducats,  to  individuals 
according  to  the  class  in  which  they  happen  to  be  enrolled. 
But  this  is  of  little  importance.  Unless  tlie  transactions  of 
a  merchant  be  very  limited  indeed,  the  duties  he  has  to  paj 


amount  to  much  i 


^  than  the  credit  he  is  allowed. 
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Tariff. — The  duties  on  exports  and  imports  are  sucli  as  might  be  expected  from  a  sovernment  that 
has  suppressed  the  warehousing  system,  and  allowed  no  drawbacks.  The  loDowing  are  theduties  charged 
on  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Naples  :  — 

Tariff  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Export  in  force  at  Naples  in  1833. 


Articles. 

Neapol 

tan 

English                    1 

Weights. 

jMoney, 

■Weights. 

Money, 

B. 

er- 

£    S.  (I. 

Cocoons  (prohibited) 

Cotton             -            - 

• 

per  cantaro 

1 

1 

per  cwt. 

0     1  10 

Horse  hair        -            - 

. 



5 

0 



0     9     8 

Wool 

- 



0 

h\) 



0    0  11 

Oil  in  native  vessels 

. 

per  salma 

3 

38 

per  tun 

3    0    0 

in  foreign  vessels 

- 



4 

92 

— 

4  10    0 

Pitch,  white 

- 

per  cantaro 

2 

40 



0    4    6! 

black 

• 



1 

SO 



0    3    4 

I/iquorice  root 

. 



1 

20 



0    2    3 

.Soda  seed  (prohibited) 

Sponges 

- 

per  cantaro 

3 

50 

_ 

0    6    8 

Rags,  white               -                      • 

. 



8 

0 

— . 

0  15    2 

coloured 

. 



3 

0 



0    5    8 

Cork 

- 



0 

50 



0    0  11 

Argol 

• 

— • 

3 

0 

— 

0    5    8 

Sartron        -                  •                  - 

- 

per  lb. 

0 

65 

per  lb. 

0    0    2| 

Wheat,  and  all  other  sorts  of  grain. 

when  exported 

in  native  vessels,  pay  no  duty. 

exported  in  foreign  vessels 

- 

- 

per  cantaro 

0 

30 

per  cwt 

0    0    6| 

Of  these  duties,  that  on  oil  is  by  far  the  most  objectionable.  Even  though  Naples  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly of  this  valuable  product,  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty  would  be  wholly  indefensible  on  any 
sound  principle.  But  when,  instead  of  having  a  monopoly  of  the  oil  trade,  the  Neapolitans  are  exposed 
to  the  keen  competition  of  the  Tuscans,  Genoese,  Spaniards,  &c.,  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  export  duty 
is  in  the  last  degree  destructive.  It  depresses  that  branch  of  industry  which  is  most  suitable  for  the 
country,  and  gives  a  corresponding  encouragement  to  its  extension  amongst  foreigners.  The  increased 
duty  of  3(Js.  a  tun  on  oil  exported  in  foreign  ships,  is,  of  course,  intended  to  force  the  employment  of 
native  ships  :  but  it  has  not  had,  and  could  not  rationally  be  expected  to  have,  any  such  consequence; 
its  only  elf'ect  being  to  tempt  foreigners  to  make  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  duties  on  oil,  when  im- 
ported in  Neapolitan  ships.  Such  regulations  are  never,  in  fact,  productive  of  any  thing  except  injury 
to  those  by  whom  they  are  enacted. 

The  duties  on  most  sorts  of  imported  articles  are  extremely  oppressive,  being  seldom  under  100,  and 
often  above  150  per  cent,  ad  I'aloiem  I  On  coffee,  the  duty  is  no  less  than  46s.  8d.  per  cwt. ;  on  sugar  it 
varies  from  4ls.  Wrf.  to  62i.  9d.  per  do. ;  on  tea  it  is  30s.  per  do. ;  on  cotton  wool  it  varies  from  19*.  8rf.  to 
ffjs.  4rf.  per  do.  The  duty  on  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  is  imposed  by  the  piece,  and  is,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  duties,  roost  exorbitant.  Even  the  indispensable  article,  iron,  is  charged  with  8s.  4rf. 
vper  cwt.  I  These  duties  have  been  imposed  partly  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and  partly  in  the  view  of  en- 
couraging domestic  manufactures  ;  but  they  have  not  accomplished  either  object.  The  inordinate  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  carried  has  tnade  them  advantageous  only  to  the  smuggler,  and  ruinous  to  every 
one  else.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Tlie  coast  of  Naples,  exclusive  of  Sicily,  stretches  from 
800  to  1,000  miles  ;  in  many  places  it  is  uninhabited,  while,  in  a  great  number  of  others,  the  people  are 
not  more  than  half  civilised.  The  facilities  for  smuggling  are,  therefore,  incalculably  great;  and,  com- 
bined  with  the  inadeouate  remuneration  of  the  customs'  officers,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  cor- 
rupted, our  only  womier  is,  not  that  smuggling  is  in  a  thriving  state,  but  that  there  should  be  any  legiti- 
mate  traflic.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  principally  confined  to  Naples,  where  a  stricter  police  is  established  j 
for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  same  articles,  in  country  towns  at  no  great  distance  from  the  capital, 
selling  for  ^  or  J  of  their  cost  in  it.  In  a  country  subjected  to  such  a  commercial  code  as  Naples, 
the  smuggler  is  a  great  public  benefactor.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  enemy  of  oppressive  duties  and 
prohibitions.  These  bring  him  into  the  tield,  and  make  him  put  forth  all  his  enterprise  and  energy  :  and 
it  is  fortunate  for  the  best  interests  of  society  that  he  is  uniformly  victorious  over  penalties,  confiscations, 
racks,  and  gibbets ;  and  cannot  be  defeated  otherwise  than  by  the  adoption  of  enlarged  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  policy. 

Of  the  direct  taxes,  the  most  productive  is  the  fondiarfa,  or  tax  on  rent,  producing  about  1,2-10,000/. 
a  year.  It  was  imposed  during  the  French  occupation,  when  it  was  fixed  at  25  per  cent,  of  the  sum  re. 
ceived  by  the  landlord.  It  has  not  been  altered  since  ;  and  as  agricultural  produce  iias  materially  de- 
clined  in  price,  while  the  rents  of  houses  in  towns,  and  particularly  in  the  capital,  have  very  much 
increased,  its  unequal  pressure  is  much  complained  of. 

The  perverse  policy  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  develope,  cannot  surely  be  permitted  to  exist  much 
longer.  The  reasonings  of  Filangieri,  and  other  able  native  economists,  might  have  forewarned  the 
government  of  the  real  nature  of  that  system  of  prohibition  and  restriction  which  it  has  laboured,  e<'er 
since  its  restoration,  to  protect  and  defend.  Hut  facts  have  now  taken  the  place  of  theory  ;  and  tht;  rescltJ 
of  the  system  are  too  obvious  and  too  mischievous,  not  to  arrest  the  attention  ofevery  one,  and  to  impresd 
the  necessity  of  some  radical  alterations.  Considering  the  great  natural  fertility,  varied  productions,  and 
advantageous  situation  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  more  than  freedom  and  security  are 
required  to  render  them  among  the  richest,  most  industrious,  and  flourishing  countries  of  Europe.  But, 
instead  of  this,  the  fetters  laid  upon  commerce,  by  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  a  market  for  their  pro- 
ductions,  and,  consequently,  of  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  and  inventioHj  have  paralysed  all 
their  energies,  and  immersed  them  in  poverty,  sloth,  and  barbarism.  It  is  surely  Hgn  time  that  a  difltr- 
ent  line  of  policy  were  adopted.  At  Naples,  a  reform  may  be  undertaken  without  (which  is  not  always 
the  case  elsewhere)  endangering  any  thing  either  useful  or  valuable.  Its  political  economy  is  such  that  no 
change,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  make  matters'materially  worse  than  they  are  at  this  moment.  But  it  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  and  rapid  improvement.  To  effect  this, 
government  has  only  to  abolish  all  duties  and  restrictions  on  exportation,  to  establish  the  warehousing 
system,  and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  importation  to  J  or  ^  part  of  their  present  amount.  If  it  do  this,  it 
will  add  prtxlipiously  to  its  own  revenue;  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  do  10  times  more  to  rouse  the 
dormant  eneigies,  and  to  augment  the  wealth  of  its  subjects,  than  it  is  possible  to  do  by  any  cthct 
means. 

I  n  compiling  this  article,  we  have  been  much  indebted  to  the 
carefullv  drawn  up,  and  generally  judicious  .insrrers  of  the 
British  consul  (.Mr.  Goodwin)  to'  tlie  Cimlar  Queries,  to 
Mlilhiict,  Cutty  (flEil  snr  U  Roi/au>ne  de  yaplea,  and  to  some 
valuable  privute  comniutnattious.  We  have  also  loolccd  into 
the  works  of  a  boo<1  man;  English  and  foreign  travellers,  but 
seldom  wiih  much  advantage.  Thcv  are  filled  with  accounts, 
a  thous-ind  times  r>|n.ali.il,  of  aiitiqoities,  \'esuviu.s  the 
chutclits,  thcitres,  lax^aluiJ,  &C. ;  but  IVw  among  them  com- 


municate any  information  firom  which  anj  just  ideas  can  be 
formed  of  the  state  of  industry  and  commerce,  the  ftnaacial 
system  of  the  countrv,  &c.  The  statistical  works  of  the  Nea- 
politans are  equally  defective.  They  are  orerlald  will,  insig- 
niticant  details,  while  they  neglect  altogether,  or  pass  sliel'I'T 
over,  the  more  important  departmenls.  This  may  arise  from 
the. jealousy  of  government ;  liut  the  English  travellers  can 
m^Lt  no  -such  apclogv  fur  Ihtir  d-i-fvCU. 
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NAVIGATION  LAWS.  These  laws  form  an  important  branch  of  Maritime  Law. 
In  this  country  they  are  understood  to  comjirise  the  various  acts  that  have  been  passed, 
defining  British  sliips,  the  way  in  which  such  ships  are  to  be  manned,  the  peculiar  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  them,  and  the  conditions  under  which  foreign  ships  shall  be  allovs'ed 
to  engage  in  the  trade  of  the  country,  either  as  importers  or  exporters  of  commodities, 
or  as  carriers  of  commodities  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

Sketch  of  the  History  and  Principles  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  —  The  origin  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  of  England  may  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  or  perhaps  to 
a  still  more  remote  period.  But,  as  no  intelligible  account  of  the  varying  and  con- 
tradictory enactments  framed  at  so  distant  an  epoch  could  be  compressed  within  any 
reasonable  space,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  two  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  late  navigation  law  were  distinctly  recognised,  in  the  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  certain  commodities,  unless  imported  in  ships  belonging  to  English 
owners,  and  manned  by  English  seamen.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(5  Eliz.  c.  5.),  foreign  ships  were  excluded  from  our  fisheries  and  coasting  trade.  The 
republican  parliament  gave  a  great  extension  to  the  navigation  laws,  by  the  act  of  1650, 
which  prohibited  all  ships,  of  all  foreign  nations  whatever,  from  trading  with  the  plant- 
ations in  America,  without  having  previously  obtained  a  licence.  These  acts  were,  how- 
ever, rather  intended  to  regulate  the  trade  between  the  different  ports  and  dependencies 
of  the  empire,  than  to  regulate  our  intercourse  with  foreigners.  But  in  the  following 
year  (9th  of  October,  1651)  the  republican  parliament  passed  the  famous  Act  of  Navi- 
gation. This  act  had  a  double  object.  It  was  intended  not  only  to  promote  our  own 
navigation,  but  also  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch,  who  then 
engrossed  almost  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  against  whom  various  cir- 
cumstances had  conspired  to  incense  the  English.  The  act  in  question  declared,  that 
no  goods  or  commodities  whatever,  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  either  into  England  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the 
plantations,  except  in  ships  belonging  to  English  subjects,  and  of  which  the  master  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  crew  were  also  English.  Having  thus  secured  the  import 
trade  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  to  the  English  ship  owners,  the  act  went  on  to 
secure  to  them,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  the  import  trade  of  Europe.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  further  enacted,  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  except  in  British  ships,  or 
in  such  ships  as  were  the  real  property  of  the  people  of  the  comitry  or  place  in  which  the 
goods  were  prodiiced,  or  from  which  they  could  only  he,  or  most  usually  were,  exported. 
The  latter  part  of  the  clause  was  entirely  levelled  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  but  little 
native  produce  to  export,  and  whose  ships  were  principally  employed  in  carrying  the 
produce  of  other  countries  to  foreign  markets.  Such  were  the  leading  provisions  of  this 
famous  act.  They  were  adopted  by  the  regal  government  wliich  succeeded  Cromwell, 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  act  of  the  12th  Car.  2.  c.  18.,  which  continued,  to  a  very  recent 
period,  to  be  the  rule  by  which  our  naval  intercourse  with  other  countries  was  mainly 
regulated  ;  and  has  been  pompously  designated  the  Charta  Maritima  of  England ! 

In  the  statute  12  Car.  2.  c.  18.,  the  clause  against  importing  foreign  commodities, 
except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  belonging  to  the  country  or  place  where  the  goods 
were  produced,  or  from  which  they  were  exported,  was  so  far  modified,  that  the  prohi- 
bition was  made  to  apply  only  to  the  goods  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  to  certain  articles, 
since  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  enumerated  articles,  leave  being  at  the 
same  time  given  to  import  all  other  articles  in  ships  of  any  description.  But  this  modi- 
fication was  of  very  little  importance ;  inasmuch  as  the  enumerated  articles  comprised  all 
those  that  were  of  most  importance  in  commerce,  as  timber,  grain,  tar,  hemp  and  flax, 
potashes,  wines,  spirits,  sugar,  &c.  Parliament  seems,  however,  to  have  very  speedily 
come  round  to  the  opinion  that  too  much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  relaxation ;  and 
in  the  14th  of  Charles  II.  a  supplemental  statute  was  passed,  avowedly  with  the  inten- 
tion of  obviating  some  evasions  of  the  statute  of  the  preceding  year,  which,  it  was  aflSrmed, 
had  been  practised  by  the  Hollanders  and  Germans.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
a  mere  pretence,  to  excuse  the  desire  to  follow  up  the  blow  aimed,  by  the  former  statute, 
at  the  carrying  trade  of  Holland.  And  such  was  our  jealousy  of  the  naval  and  com- 
mercial greatness  of  the  Dutch,  that,  in  order  to  cripple  it,  we  did  not  hesitate  totally  to 
proscribe  all  trade  with  them ;  and,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  fraud,  or  of  clandestine 
or  indirect  intercourse  with  Holland,  we  went  so  far  as  to  include  the  commerce  with 
the  Netherlands  and  Germany  in  the  same  proscription.  Tlie  statute  of  the  14th  Car.  2 
prohibited  all  importation  from  these  countries  of  a  long  list  of  enumerated  commodities, 
under  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  vessels,  whether  British  or  foreign,  under  the  penalty 
of  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  ships  and  goods.  So  far  as  it  depended  on  us,  Holland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  were  virtually  placed  without  the  pale  of  the  commercial 
world !  And  though  the  extreme  rigour  of  this  statute  was  subsequently  modified,  its 
principal  provisions  remained  in  full  force  until  the  late  alterations. 
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The  policy,  if  not  the  motives  which  dictated  these  statutes,  has  met  with  very  general 
eulogy.  It  has  been  said,  and  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Smith,  that  national 
animosity  did,  in  this  instance,  tliat  which  the  most  deliberate  wisdom  would  have  re- 
commended. "  When  the  act  of  navigation  was  made,"  says  he,  "  though  England  and 
Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the  most  violent  animosity  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations.  It  had  begun  during  the  government  of  the  long  parliament,  which  first  framed 
this  act,  and  it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during  that  of  the  Protector  and 
of  Charles  II.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous 
act  may  have  proceeded  from  national  animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  however,  as  if  they 
had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.  National  animosity  at  that  i)ar- 
ticular  time  aimed  at  the  very  same  object  which  the  most  deliberate  wisdom  would  have 
recommended,  —  the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only  naval  power 
which  could  endanger  the  security  of  England.  The  act  of  navigation  is  not  favnuralife 
to  foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  thai  opulence  which  can  arise  from  it.  The  interest 
of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  relations  to  foreign  nations  is,  like  that  of  a  merchant  with 
regard  to  the  different  people  with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as  cheap  and  to  sell  as  dear  as 
possible.  But  the  act  of  navigation,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  sellers,  must  neces- 
sarily diminish  that  of  buyers ;  and  we  are  thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods 
dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more  perfect  freedom  of  trade. 
As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence,  the  act  of  navigation  . 
is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England." — (^Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  293.) 

It  may,  however,  be  very  fairly  doubted,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  navigation  law 
had  the  effects  here  ascribed  to  it,  of  weakening  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch,  and  of 
increasing  that  of  this  kingdom.  The  Dutch  were  very  powerful  at  sea  for  a  long 
period  after  the  passing  of  this  act;  and  it  seems  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  decline  of 
their  maritime  preponderance  was  owing  rather  to  the  gradual  increase  of  commerce  and 
navigation  in  other  countries,  and  to  the  disasters  and  burdens  occasioned  by  the  ruinous 
contests  the  Republic  had  to  sustain  with  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV.,  than 
to  the  mere  exclusion  of  their  merchant  vessels  from  the  ports  of  England.  It  is  not 
meant  to  say,  that  this  exclusion  was  altogether  without  effect.  The  efforts  of  the  Dutch 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  English  navigation  law  show  that,  in  their  apprehension,  it 
operated  injuriously  on  their  commerce.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  its  influence  in 
this  respect  has  been  greatly  over-rated  in  this  country.  Excessive  taxation,  and  not  our 
navigation  law,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits,  and  of  the  decline  of  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  navigation,  in  Holland.  "  Les  guerres,"  says  the  well-informed 
author  of  the  Commerce  de  la  Hollande,  "  terminces  par  les  traitcs  de  Nimegue,  de  llys- 
wick,  d' Utrecht,  et  enfin  la  dcrniere  par  le  traite  d'Aix-la-Chapelle,  ont  successivetncnt 
oblige  la  Ilepublique  de  faire  usage  d'un  grand  credit,  et  de  faire  des  emprunts  enormes 
pour  en  soutenir  les  fraix.  Les  dettes  ont  surcharge  I'etat  d'une  somme  immense 
d'int6rets,  qui  ne  pouvoient  etre  payes  que  par  une  augmentation  excessive  d'impots,  dont 
il  a  fallu  faire  porter  la  plus  forte  partie  par  les  consommations  dans  un  pays  qui  n'a 
qu'un  territoire  extremement  borne,  et  par  consequent  par  I'industrie.  II  a  done  fillu 
faire  encherir  infiniment  la  main-d'oeuvre.  Cette  cherte  de  la  main-d'oeuvrc  a  non  seule- 
ment  restreint  presque  toute  sorte  de  fabrique  et  d'industrie  a  la  consommation  interieure, 
mais  elle  a  encore  porte  un  coup  bien  sensible  au  commerce  de  fret,  partie  accessoire  ct 
la  plus  precieuse  du  commerce  d'economie  :  car  cette  cherte  a  rendu  la  construction  ])his 
chere,  et  augmente  le  prix  de  tous  les  ouvrages  qui  tienncnt  a  la  navigation,  meme  de 
tous  les  ouvrages  des  ports  et  des  magasins.  II  n'etoit  pas  possible  que  I'auginentation 
du  prix  de  la  main-d'oeuvre  ne  donnat,  malgre  tous  les  efforts  de  I'economie  Hollandoise, 
un  avantage  sensible  aux  autres  nations  qui  voudroient  se  livrer  au  commerce  d'cconoinic 
et  a  cclui  de  fret."  —  (Tome  ii.  p.  211.) 

This  extract,  which  might,  were  it  necessary,  be  corroborated  by  others  to  the  same 
cflfect  from  all  the  best  Dutch  writers,  show  that  it  is  not  to  our  navigation  law,  nor  to 
the  restrictive  regulations  of  other  foreign  powers,  but  to  the  abuse  of  the  funding 
system,  and  the  excess  of  taxation,  that  the  decline  of  the  comrrorcial  greatness  a:id 
maritime  power  of  Holland  was  really  owing.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  opinion 
maintained  by  Dr.  Smith  and  others,  that  the  navigation  law  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  augmenting  the  naval  power  of  this  country,  rests  on  any  better  foundation.  '1  he 
taste  of  the  nation  for  naval  enterprise  had  been  awakened,  the  navy  had  become 
exceedingly  formidable,  and  Blake  had  achieved  his  \-ictories,  before  the  enactment  of 
this  famous  law.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  certain  that  the  navigation  act  had,  in 
this  respect,  the  efifect  commonly  ascribed  to  it,  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  thhiking 

•  In  the  treaty  of  Breda,  agreed  upon  in  lfi67,  between  the  States  Oieneral  and  Charles  II.,  the  latter 
undertook  to  procure  the  repeal  of  tlie  navigation  law.  But  the  subject  was  never  agitated  in  eitliei 
houie  of  parHament. 
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it  had  a  precisely  opposite  effect,  and  that  it  operated  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase 
our  mercantile  navy.  It  is  stated  in  Roger  Coke's  Treatise  on  Trade,  published  in 
1671  (p-  36.),  that  this  act,  by  lessening  the  resort  of  strangers  to  our  ports,  had  a 
most  injurious  effect  on  our  commerce ;  and  he  further  states  that  we  had  lost,  within 
2  years  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1650,  the  greater  part  of  the  Baltic  and  Green- 
land trades. — (p.  48.)  Sir  Josiah  Child,  whose  treatise  was  published  in  1691, 
corroborates  Coke's  statement :  for  while  he  decidedly  approves  of  the  navigation  law, 
he  admits  that  the  English  shipping  employed  in  the  Eastland  and  Baltic  trades  had 
decreased  at  least  two  thirds  since  its  enactment,  and  that  the  foreign  shipping  em- 
ployed in  these  trades  had  proportionally  increased.  —  ( Treatise  on  Trade,  p.  89. 
Glasg.  edit.)  Exclusive  of  these  contemporary  authorities,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention,  that  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  an  extensive  and  extremely  well-informed  merchant, 
condemns  the  whole  principle  of  the  navigation  act ;  and  contends  that,  instead  of  increas- 
ing our  shipping  and  seamen,  it  had  diminished  them  both  ;  and  that,  by  rendering  tlie 
freight  of  sliips  higher  than  it  «ould  otherwise  have  been,  it  had  entailed  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  public,  and  been  one  of  the  main  causes  that  had  prevented  our  carrying  on  the 
fishery  so  successfully  as  the  Dutch.  —  (^Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreign 
Trade,  p.  60.   ed.  1756.) 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  good  grounds  on  which  to  question  these  state- 
ments ;  and  they  are  at  all  events  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  assertions  of  those  who 
contend  that  the  navigation  laws  had  a  prodigious  effect  in  increasing  the  number  of  our 
shi])s  and  sailors,  must  be  received  with  very  great  modification.  But,  suppose  that  all 
that  has  been  said  by  the  apologists  of  these  laws  were  true  to  the  letter ;  suppose  it 
weie  conceded,  tliat,  wlien  first  framed,  the  Act  of  Navigation  was  extremely  politic  and 
projier ;  —  tiiat  would  afford  but  a  very  slender  presumption  in  favour  of  the  policy  of 
supporting  it  in  the  present  day.  Human  institutions  are  not  made  for  immortality : 
they  must  lie  accommodated  to  the  varying  circumstances  and  exigences  of  society.  But 
the  situation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe  has  totally  changed 
since  1650.  The  envied  wealth  and  commercial  greatness  of  Holland  have  passed 
away  :  we  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  her  hostility  :  and  "  he  must  be,  indeed, 
strangely  influenced  by  antiquated  prejudices  and  by-gone  apprehensions,  who  can  enter- 
tain any  of  that  jealousy  from  which  the  severity  of  this  law  principally  originated." 
London  has  become,  what  Amsterdam  formerly  was,  the  grand  emporium  ^f  the  com- 
mercial world  —  universi  orhis  terrarum  emporium :  and  the  real  question  which  now 
presents  itself  for  our  consideration  is,  not  what  are  the  best  means  hy  which  we  may  rise 
to  naval  greatness?  but — what  are  the  best  means  of  preserving  that  undisputed  pre- 
eminence in  maritime  affairs  to  which  we  have  attained? 

Now,  it  does  not  really  seem  that  there  can  be  much  difficulty  in  deciding  this 
question.  Navigation  and  naval  power  are  the  children,  not  the  parents — the  effect, 
not  the  cause  —  of  commerce.  If  the  latter  be  increased,  the  increase  of  the  former 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  More  ships  and  more  sailors  become  necessary, 
according  as  the  commerce  between  different  and  distant  countries  is  extended.  A 
country,  circumstanced  like  Great  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  her  shipping 
was  comparatively  limited,  might  perhaps  be  warranted  in  endeavouring  to  increase  its 
amount,  by  excluding  foreign  ships  from  her  harbours.  But  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add,  that  it  is  not  by  any  such  regulations,  but  solely  by  the  aid  of  a  flourisliing  and 
widely  extended  commerce,  that  the  immense  mercantile  navy  we  have  now  accumulated 
can  be  sujjported. 

But  it  is  extremely  easy  to  show,  that  to  have  continued  to  enforce  tlie  provisions  of 
the  old  navigation  law,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  would  have  been  among  the 
most  efficient  means  that  could  have  been  devised  for  the  destruction  of  our  commerce. 
The  wealth  and  power  to  which  Britain  has  attained,  has  inspired  other  nations  with  the 
same  envious  feelings  that  the  wealth  of  Holland  formerly  generated  in  our  minds. 
Instead  of  ascribing  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  superiority  to  its  true  causes, — 
to  the  comparative  freedom  of  our  constitution,  the  absence  of  all  oppressive  feudal  pri- 
vileges, the  security  of  property,  and  the  fairness  of  our  system  of  taxation,  —  our  foreign 
rivals  contend  that  it  has  been  entirely  owing  to  our  exclusive  system  ;  and  appeal  to  our 
exanijile  to  stimulate  their  respective  governments  to  adopt  retaliatory  measures,  and  to 
protect  them  against  British  competition.  These  representations  have  had  the  most 
itijmious  ojieration.  In  1787,  the  American  legislature  passed  an  act,  copied  to  the 
very  letter  from  our  navigation  law,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  its  operating  as  a  re- 
taliatory measure  against  this  country.  The  Northern  jiowers  threatened  to  act  on  the 
same  princijjle ;  and  would  have  carried  their  threats  into  effect,  but  for  timely  conces- 
sions on  our  part.  The  same  engines  by  which  we  laboured  to  destroy  the  trade  of 
Holland  wore  thus  about  to  be  brought,  by  what  we  could  not  have  called  an  unjust 
retribution,  to  operate  against  ourselves.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  had  we  con- 
tinued tQ_maintain  our  illiberal  and  exclusive  system,  and  refused  to  set  a  better  example 
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to  others,  and  to  teach  them  the  advantage  of  recurring  to  sounder  principles,  we  should 
have  run  a  very  great  risk  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  vindictive  spirit  which  such  short- 
sighted and  selfish  policy  would  have  generated. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  difficult  to  question  the  policy  of  the  changes  that  have 
recently  been  effected  in  the  navigation  laws,  partly  by  the  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  (now 
Lord)  Wallace  in  1821,  and  Mr.  Iluskisson  in  1825,  and  partly  by  the  adoption  of  what 
has  been  called  the  Reciprocity  System.  Under  the  existing  law  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  109.,  see 
post.)  the  intercourse  with  all  European  countries  in  amity  with  Great  Britain  is  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  The  memorials  of  our  former  animosity,  and  of  our  jealousy  of 
the  prosperity  of  certain  of  our  neighbours,  have  thus  been  abolished ;  and  the  same  law 
is  henceforth  to  regulate  our  commerce  with  the  Continent.  This  uniformity,  besides 
giving  greater  scope  to  mercantile  operations,  and  extending  our  traffic  with  some  of  our 
most  opulent  neighbours,  removes  a  great  source  of  embarrassment  and  litigation ;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  detracts  considerably  from  that  selfish  character  which  had  been 
believed  on  the  Continent,  and  not  without  considerable  reason,  to  be  the  animating 
principle  of  our  commercial  system. 

The  distinction  between  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  goods  is  still  kept  up  under 
the  new  regulations  ;  but,  instead  of  confining  the  importation  of  the  former  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  either  to  British  ships,  or  ships  belonging  to  the  country  or  place 
where  the  goods  were  produced,  or  from  which  they  originally  were  exported,  the  new 
regulations  permit  tliat  they  may  be  imported  either  in  British  ships,  in  ships  of  the 
countrj'  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  or  place  fi-ora 
which  they  are  imported  into  England.  This  is  a  very  important  alteration.  Under 
the  old  law,  when  a  number  of  articles,  the  products  of  different  countries,  but  all  of 
them  suitable  for  importation  into  England,  were  found  in  a  foreign  port,  they  could  not 
be  imported  except  in  a  British  ship,  or  separately  in  ships  belonging  to  the  different 
countries  whose  produce  they  were.  This  was  obviously  a  very  great  hardship  on  the 
foreigner,  without  being  of  any  real  advantage  to  our  own  ship  owners.  When  the 
foreign  merchant  had  vessels  of  his  own,  it  was  not  very  probable  he  would  permit  them 
to  remain  unoccupied,  and  freight  a  British  vessel ;  and  there  were  very  few  ports  of  any 
importance  in  which  foreign  bottoms  might  not  be  found,  in  which  the  articles  could  he 
legally  imported.  The  real  effect  of  the  old  law  was  not,  therefore,  to  cause  the  employ- 
ment of  British  ships,  but  to  oblige  foreigners  to  assort  their  cargoes  less  advantageously 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  done,  and  thus  to  lessen  their  intercovirse  with  our  mar- 
kets. The  new  law  obviates  this  inconvenience ;  while,  by  restricting  the  importation 
of  European  goods  to  ships  of  the  built  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  arc  the 
growth,  or  to  those  of  the  built  of  the  country  or  port  from  which  the  goods  are  shipped, 
and  which  are  wholly  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  such  country  or  port,  it  is  rendered  very 
difficult  for  the  people  of  a  particular  country  to  become  the  carriers  of  the  produce  of 
other  countries  to  our  markets. 

Another  new  regulation  is  of  such  obvious  and  unquestionable  utility,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising it  was  not  long  ago  adopted.  By  the  old  law,  all  articles,  the  produce  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  could  only  be  imported  directly  in  a  British  ship  from  the  place  of 
their  production.  This  law  had  already  been  repealed  in  so  far  as  respected  the  United 
States,  whose  ships  were  allowed  to  import  their  produce  directly  into  this  country ;  hut 
it  was  maintained  with  respect  to  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America.  And  hence, 
although  a  British  ship  happened  to  find,  in  Soutn  American,  African,  or  Asiatic  ports, 
articles,  the  produce  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  suitable  for  our 
markets,  and  with  which  it  might  have  been  extremely  advantageous  for  her  to  complete 
her  cargo,  she  was  prohibited  from  taking  them  on  board,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  and 
confiscation,  not  only  of  the  goods,  but  also  of  the  ship.  This  regulation  has  been  re- 
pealed ;  and  it  is  now  lawful  for  British  ships  to  take  on  boai-d  all  articles,  the  importation 
of  wliich  is  not  prohibited,  on  meeting  with  them  in  any  Asiatic,  African,  or  American 
port.  Lord  Wallace  originally  intended  to  extend  this  principle  to  European  ports,  or 
to  make  it  lawful  for  British  ships  to  import  all  non-prohibited  articles  from  wherever 
they  might  find  them.  But  it  was  supposed  by  some,  that  foreign  ships  might  be  more 
cheaply  navigated  than  ours  ;  and  that  foreigners,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
would  import  the  Asiatic,  African,  and  American  products  required  for  our  consumption 
into  the  contiguous  continental  ports,  and  would  consequently  restrict  the  employment  of 
British  ships  to  their  carriage  thence.  We  believe  that  these  apprehensions  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  visionary.  But  the  law  is  so  contrived  as  to  avoid  even  the  possibility  oi 
danger  on  this  head ;  such  of  the  products  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as  are  required 
for  home  consumption,  being,  with  a  i^w  trifling  exceptions,  inadmissible  from  Europe; 
and  only  admissible  when  they  arc  imported  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country 
or  place  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  and  from  which  they  are  brought.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  nde  are  articles  frova.  Asiatic  and  African  Turkey  imported  from 
the  Levant,  and  bullion. 
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Besides  the  restrictive  regulations  already  alluded  to,  it  had  been  a  part  of  our  policy 
»o  encourage  the  employment  of  our  shipping,  by  imposing  higher  duties  on  commodities 
imported  into  our  harbours  in  foreign  vessels,  than  were  imposed  on  them  when  im- 
ported in  British  vessels  ;  and  it  had  also  been  customary  to  charge  foreign  vessels  with 
higher  port  and  light-house  duties,  &c.  This  system  was  always  loudly  complained  of 
by  foreigners ;  but  we  had  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  it,  so  long  as  the  state  of  our 
manufactures  enabled  us  to  disregard  the  retaliatory  measures  of  other  powers.  But  the 
extraordinary  increase  that  took  place,  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  in  our 
manufactures  for  foreign  consumption,  and  the  necessity  under  which  we  were,  in  con- 
sequence, placed,  of  conciliating  our  customers  abroad,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  reci- 
procity system.  This  system  was  first  introduced  into  the  trade  with  the  United  States. 
After  the  North  American  colonies  had  succeeded  in  establishing  their  independence, 
they  set  about  framing  a  code  of  navigation  laws  on  the  model  of  those  of  this  country. 
Among  other  regulations  of  a  restrictive  character,  it  was  enacted,  that  all  foreign  vessels 
trading  to  the  United  States  should  pay  ^  a  dollar,  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  a 
dollar,  per  ton  duty,  beyond  what  was  paid  by  American  ships  ;  and  further,  that  goods 
imported  in  foreign  vessels  should  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  over  and  above  what  was 
payable  on  the  same  description  of  goods  imported  in  American  vessels. 

Tliis  law  was  avowedly  directed  against  the  navigation  of  Great  Britain  ;  though,  as  it 
was  bottomed  on  the  very  same  principles  as  our  navigation  laws,  we  could  not  openly 
complain  of  its  operation.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  sound  policy 
to  have  at  once  proposed  an  accommodation  ;  and  instead  of  attempting  to  meet  retali- 
ation by  retaliation,  to  have  offered  to  modify  our  navigation  law,  in  so  far  as  American 
shipping  was  concerned,  on  condition  of  the  Americans  making  reciprocal  modifications 
in  our  favour.  A  different  course  was,  however,  followed.  Various  devices  were  fallen 
upon  to  counteract  the  navigation  system  of  the  Americans,  without  in  any  degree  re- 
laxing our  own  r  but  they  all  failed  of  their  object ;  and  at  length  it  became  obvious  to 
every  one  that  we  had  engaged  in  an  unequal  struggle,  and  that  the  real  effect  of  our 
policy  was  to  give  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  other 
countries  into  the  United  States,  and  thus  gradually  to  exclude  both  our  manufactures 
and  ships  from  the  ports  of  the  Republic.  In  consequence,  the  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  making  concessions  gained  ground  progressively ;  and  it  was  ultimately  fixed,  by 
the  commercial  treaty  agi'eed  upon  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1815, 
that  in  future  equal  charges  should  be  imposed  on  the  ships  of  either  country  in  the  ports 
of  the  other,  and  that  equal  duties  should  be  laid  upon  all  articles,  the  produce  of  the  one 
country,  imported  into  the  other,  whether  such  importation  were  effected  in  the  ships  of 
the  one  or  the  other. 

The  new  States  of  South  America  were  naturally  anxious  to  establish  a  commercial 
marine;  and,  to  forward  their  views  in  this  respect,  they  contemplated  enacting  naviga- 
tion laws.  But  this  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  interference  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, who,  without  stipulating  for  any  peculiar  advantage,  wisely  offered  to  admit  their 
ships  into  our  ports  on  a  fair  footing  of  reciprocity,  or  on  their  paying  the  same  charges 
as  our  own  ships,  on  condition  that  they  admitted  British  ships  into  their  ports  on  a 
similar  footing.  Commercial  treaties  framed  on  this  sound  and  liberal  principle  have 
since  been  entered  into  with  most  of  these  States. 

The  princii)le  of  the  reciprocity  system  having  been  thus  conceded  in  the  case  of  the 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  whose  commercial  marine  is  second  only  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  not  possible  to  refuse  acting  on  the  same  principle  in  the  case  of 
such  European  countries  as  might  choose  to  admit  our  ships  into  their  ports  on  a  footing 
of  equality.*  The  first  demand  of  this  sort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
government,  by  whom  an  order  in  council  was  issued  on  the  20th  of  June,  1822,  which 
made  large  additions  to  the  port  dues  charged  on  all  ships  belonging  to  those  nations 
which  did  not  admit  Prussian  ships  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity.  The  real  object  of  this 
order  was  to  injure  the  navigation  of  this  country  ;  and  it  was  speedily  found  that  it  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  that  its  operation  on  British  shipping  was  most  pernicious. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  British  merchants  and  ship  owners  applied  to  our 
government  for  relief.  "  We  were  assailed,"  said  I\Ir.  Iluskisson,  "  with  representations 
from  all  quarters  connected  with  the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  country,  against  tiie 
heavy  charges  imposed  upon  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  Prussia.  In  such  circum- 
stances, what  course  did  his  INIajesty's  government  take  ?  We  felt  it  to  be  our  duty,  in 
he  first  instance,  to  communicate  with  the  Prussian  minister  in  tJiis  country  ;  and  our 
minister  at  Berlin  was,  I  believe,  also  directed  to  confer  with  the  Prussian  government 
on  the  subject.     I  myself  had  a  conference  with  the  Prussian  minister  at  this  court,  and 

•  By  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  fi  Geo.  4.  c.  1.  it  is  enacted,  that  his  Majesty  may,  by  an  order  in 
council,  admit  the  ships  of  foreign  states  into  our  ports,  on  payment  of  the  like  duties  that  are  charged 
on  British  vessels,  provided  that  British  ships  are  admitted  into  the  ports  of  such  foreign  states,  on  pay. 
luent  of  the  like  duties  that  are  charged  on  their  vessels. 
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I  well  recollect  the  substance  of  his  reply  to  me :  —  '  You  have,'  he  said,  '  set  us  the 
example,  by  your  port  and  light  charges,  and  your  discriminating  duties  on  Prussian 
sliips  ;  and  we  have  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  that  example.  Hitherto,  we  have 
confined  the  increase  of  our  port  and  tonnage  charges  to  ships  only  ;  but  it  is  the  intention 
of  my  government  next  year,^  (and  of  this  he  showed  me  the  written  proof,)  '  to  imitate 
you  still  more  closely,  by  imposing  discriminating  duties  on  the  goods  imported  in  your  ships. 
Our  object  is  a  just  protection  of  our  own  navigation  ;  and  so  long  as  the  measure  of  our 
protection  does  not  exceed  that  which  is  afforded  in  your  ports  to  British  ships,  we  can- 
not see  with  what  reason  you  can  complain.' 

'<  Against  such  a  reply  what  remonstrance  could  we  in  fairness  make  to  the  Prassian 
government?  We  might  have  addressed  ourselves,  it  maybe  said  by  some,  to  the 
friendly  feelings  of  that  government  ;  we  might  have  pleaded  long  usage  in  support  of 
our  discriminating  duties :  we  might  have  urged  the  advantages  which  Prussia  derived 
from  her  trade  with  England.  Appeals  like  these  were  not  forgotten  in  the  discussion ; 
but  they  were  of  little  avail  against  the  fact  stated  by  the  consul  at  Dantzic,  —  that  '  the 
Prussian  ship  owners  were  all  going  to  ruin.' 

"  By  others  it  may  be  said,  '  Your  duty  was  to  retaliate,  by  increasing  your  own  port 
charges,  and  discriminating  duties  on  Prussian  shipping.'  I  have  already  stated  gene- 
rally my  reasons  against  the  policy  of  this  latter  course.  We  were  not  prepared  to  begin 
a  system  of  commercial  hostility,  which,  if  followed  up  on  both  sides  to  its  legitimate 
consequences,  could  only  tend  to  reciprocal  prohibition.  In  this  state  of  things,  more 
prudently,  as  I  contend,  we  entered  upon  an  amicable  negotiation  with  the  Prussian 
government,  upon  the  principle  of  our  treaty  with  the  United  States,  —  that  of  abolish- 
ing, on  both  sides,  all  discriminating  duties  on  the  ships  and  goods  of  the  respective 
countries  in  the  ports  of  the  other. 

"  Having  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Prussia  upon  this  basis,  we  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  do  the  same  with  some  other  of  the  Northern  states.  Similar  conventions 
were  accordingly  entered  into  with  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Reciprocity  is  the  found- 
ation of  all  thase  conventions  :  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  they  contain  other  stipu- 
lations for  giving  facility  to  trade,  and  from  which  the  commerce  of  this  country,  I  am 
confident,  will,  in  the  result,  derive  considerable  advantage." — (^Mr.  Huskisson^s  Speech, 
12th  of  May,  1826,  on  the  State  of  the  Shipping  Interest.) 

This  statement  shows  conclusively,  that  the  establishment  of  the  reciprocity  system, 
with  respect  to  which  so  violent  a  clamour  was  raised,  was  not  a  measure  of  choice,  but 
of  necessity.  In  tlie  state  in  which  our  manufacturer  are  now  placed,  we  could  not 
afford  to  hazard  their  exclusion  from  a  country  into  which  they  are  annually  imported 
to  a  very  large  extent.  So  long  as  the  Prussians,  Swedes,  Danes,  &c.  chose  to  submit 
to  our  system  of  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  shij>s,  and  on  the  goods  imported  in 
them,  witliout  retaliating,  it  was  no  busii^ss  of  ours  to  tell  them  that  that  system  was 
illiberal  and  oppressive.  But  when  they  found  this  out  without  our  telling  them ;  and 
when  they  declared,  t'.iat  unless  we  modified  our  restrictions,  they  would  retaliate  on  our 
commerce,  and  either  entirely  exclude  our  commodities  from  their  markets,  or  load  those 
tliat  were  imported  in  British  ships  with  prohibitory  duties;  should  we  have  been 
justified,  had  we  refused  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  them?  Were  we  to  sacrifice 
the  substance  to  the  shadow  ?  —  to  turn  away  some  of  our  very  best  customers,  because 
they  chose  to  stipulate  that  the  intercourse  between  them  and  us  should  be  conducted 
either  in  their  ships  or  in  ours,  as  the  merchants  might  think  best  ?  Our  government 
had  only  a  choice  of  difficulties  ;  and  they  wisely  preferred  adopting  a  system  wliich  has 
preserved  free  access  for  the  English  manufacturer  to  the  markets  of  Prussia,  and  to  the 
English  ship  owners  an  equal  chance  with  those  of  Prussia  of  being  employed  ia  the 
traffic  between  the  two  countries,  to  a  system  that  would  eventually,  and  at  no  distant 
period,  have  put  an  end  to  all  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  which  had 
already  subjected  it  to  great  difficulties. 

It  was  said  by  the  ship  owners,  and  others  opposed  to  the  late  alterations,  that  the 
Prussians  can  build,  man,  and  victual  ships  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  w«?  can  do  ;  and  that 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  reciprocity  system  would,  consequently,  oe  to  give  them  a  de- 
ciiled  superiority  in  the  trade.  But,  admitting  this  statement  to  be  true,  still,  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  policy  we  have  jiursued  was,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  best.  Had  we  refused  to  establish  the  reciprocity 
system,  we  must  have  submitted  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  markets  of  the  Lnited 
Sutes,  Prussia,  &c.  In  grasping  at  what  was  beyond  our  reach,  we  should  thus  have 
lost  what  we  were  already  in  possession  of.  We  should  not  only  have  injured  our  ship 
owners,  by  getting  them  forcifily  excluded  from  the  ports  of  many  great  commercial 
states,  but  we  should  have  done  an  ineparable  injuiy  to  our  manufacturers,  —  a  class 
which,  without  undervaluing  the  ship  owners,  is  of  incomparably  more  importance  than 
tliev.  Although,  therefore,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  ship  owners  as  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  foreign  shipping,  that  would 
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be  no  good  objection  to  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted.  But  these  statements, 
though  probably  in  some  respects  true,  were  certainly  much  exaggerated.  In  compar 
ing  the  cost  of  British  and  foreign  shipping,  it  is  usual  to  estimate  it  by  the  tonnage: 
but  this  is  a  very  false  criterion  ;  for,  while  foreign  ships  are  accurately  measured,  our 
ships  are  measured  so  that  a  vessel  of  150  tons  register  generally  carries  220  tons  of  a 
mixed  cargo,  and  a  vessel  registered  at  400  tons  seldom  carries  less  than  600.  If  this 
difference  be  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Prussians,  and  other  Northern 
nations,  from  whom  the  greatest  danger  was  apprehended,  have  no  considerable  advantage 
in  the  cheapness  of  their  ships ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  ships  built  in  the  porta 
on  the  Baltic  will  not  last  the  time,  nor  bear  the  wear  and  tear,  that  ships  built  in  this 
country  or  France  will  do.  The  wages  of  American  seamen  are  higher  than  ours  ;  and 
it  is  stated  by  those  engaged  in  the  sliipping  trade,  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  Northern 
ship  owners  are  about  as  high  as  in  England,  and  that  their  crews  are  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  the  burden  of  the  ship.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  victualling  must  be  im- 
material, for,  in  all  distant  voyages,  our  ships  procure  provisions  and  stores  of  all  sorts 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  foreigner.*  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the 
alarm  with  respect  to  the  apprehended  decay  of  our  shipping  was  in  a  great  degree,  if 
not  entirely,  imaginary.  And  while  the  late  modifications  in  the  navigation  laws  were 
imperiously  required  by  a  just  regard  to  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests, 
there  are  no  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  they  will  be  injurious  to  our  shipping. 

Abstbact  op  an  Act  entitled  for  the  Excouragement  of  British  SnippiNc  and  Navigatiom. 

3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  54. 

This  act  shall  come  into  and  be  and  continue  in  full  force  and  operation,  from  and  after  the  Ut  day  of 
September,  1833.  —  ^  1. 

S/iips  in  which  only  enumerated  Goods  of  Europe  may  be  imported.  — The  several  sorts  of  goods  herein. 
after  enumerated,  being  the  produce  of  Europe,  viz.  masts,  timber,  boards,  tar,  tallow,  heni|>,  flax,  cur- 
rants, raisins,  tigs,  prunes,  olive  oil,  corn  or  grain,  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  wool,  shuniar,  niaddtrs,  madder 
roots,  barilla,  brimstone,  bark  of  oak,  cork,  oranges,  lemons,  linseed,  rape  seed,  and  clover  seed,  shall  not 
be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  used  therein,  except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  o(  the  country 
of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  from  which  the  goods  are  imported. ^  £. 

Places/rom  which  only  Goods  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Af/ierica  may  be  i7nporled.  —  Goods,  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  shall  not  be  imported  from  Europe  into  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  used  therein, 
except  the  goods  herein-after  mentioned ;  (that  is  to  say,) 


Goods,  the  produce  of  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  Indii 
Company's  charter,  whicli  (having  been  imporf-d  fiom 
those  places  into  Gibraltar  or  Malta  in  lirilbih  ships)  may 
be  imported  from  Gibraltar  or  Malta  : 

Goods  taken  by  way  of  reprisal  by  British  ships  ; 

Bullion,  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  jtrivaU 
or  precious  stones.  —  Sect.  3. 


Goods,  the  produce  of  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, which  mav  be  imported  from  places  in  Europe 
within  the  Straits  of  (Jibraltar  : 

Goods,  the  produce  of  Asia  or  Africa,  which  (havinp  been 
Drought  into  places  in  Europe  within  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, from  or  through  places  in  Asia  or  Africa  within 
those  .Straits,  and  not  by  wayof  the  Atlantic  Ocean)  may 
be  imported  firom  places  in  Europe  within  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar : 

Ships  in  which  only  Goods  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  tnay  be  imported.  —  Goods,  the  produce  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  shall  not  be  imported  into  the  United  liingdom,  to  be  used  therein,  in  foreign  shipj, 
unless  they  be  the  ships  of  the  country  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce, 
and  from  which  they  are  imported,  except  the  goods  herein-after  mentioned;  (that  is  to  say,) 

Goods,  the  prodnce  of  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  in  I  imported  from  the  dominions  of  the  Gr.nnd  Seignior  la 

.4  sia  or  A  frica,  which  maybe  imported  from  bos  domi-  the  Levant  seas,  in  ships  of  his  dominions  : 

nions  in  Europe,  in  ships  of  his  dominions :  Bullion —  Sect.  4. 

Raw  silk  and  mohair  yam,  the  produce  of  Asia  which  may  be  1 

Manvfacture  deemed  Prodnce.  —  All  manufactured  goods  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
country  of  which  they  are  the  manufacture.  — §  5. 

From  Guernsey,  <^c.  —  No  goods  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  islands  of  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  except  in  British  ships.  —  56. 

'  Exports  to  Asia,  SfC.  and  to  Guernsey,  Sjc. —  No  goods  shall  be  exported  from  the  United  Kirvgdom  to 
any  British  possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  nor  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney, 
Sark,  or  Man,  except  in  British  ships.  —  5  7. 

Coastwise.  —  No  goods  shall  be  carried  coastwise  from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another^ 
except  in  British  ships.  —  ^8. 

Between  Guernsey,  Jersey,  S;c.  —  No  goods  shall  be  carried  from  any  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alderney,  Sark,  or  "Man,  to  any  other  of  such  islands,  nor  from  one  part  of  any  of  such  islands  to  another 
part  of  the  same  island,  except  in  British  ships.  —  5  9. 

Between  British  Possessions  in  Asia,  &-c.  —  No  goods  shall  be  carried  from  any  British  possession  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  to  any  other  of  such  possessions,  nor  from  one  part  of  any  of  such  possessions  to 
another  part  of  the  same,  except  in  British  ships.  —  §  10. 

Imports  into  British  Possessions  in  Asia,  ^c No  goods  shall  be  imported  into  any  British  possession 

•  See  on  this  subject  an  able  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Warehousing  System  and  Navi. 
gallon  Laws,"  by  Sir  John  Hall,  Secretary  to  the  .St.  Katharine's  Dock  Company.  The  following  extract 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Solly,  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  IS'-'O,  seems  to  be  conclusive  a( 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in  the  text  :  —  "  I,"  said  he,  "  was  formerly  a  considerable  owner  of 
Prussian  ships,  and  therefore  I  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  Prussian  shipping,  and  I  ran  safely  say 
that  Prussian  ships  cannot  compete  with  English  ships  in  time  of  peace :  the  English  ships  are  navi- 
gated chcajier  than  Prussian  ships  ;  the  Prussian  vessels  are  more  heavily  masted  and  rigged,  and  require 
a  greater  complement  of  men,  whilst  the  English  ship  is  manned  mostly  by  apprentices  ;  the  English 
ships  require  less  ballast;  the  economy  of  shipping  is  better  understood  and  practised  in  them;  there  is 
greater  activity  of  the  captain  and  crew  ;  they  are  insured  in  clubs  at  the  average  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
while  the  Prussian  ships  cannot  get  the  same  insurance  done  for  V2  ;  and  as  to  the  outtit,  the  provisions, 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  ship,  both  parties  have  their  choice  where  they  will  lay  in  their  stock, 
whether  in  a  Prussian  or  an  English  port  :  if  provisions  are  cheap  in  the  Prussian  i>«rt,  the  English 
captain  lays  in  his  stock  of  provisions  there.  Generally,  1  am  of  opinion  that  B>Ui=h  ships  can  sail 
cheaper  than  those  of  any  other  nation."  —  (Evidence,  p.  14.) 
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in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  in  any  foreign  ships,  unless  they  be  ships  of  the  country  of  which  the  eoM. 
are  the  produce,  and  from  which  the  goods  are  imported,  —  ill  J       "  "»-"  "»-  gooa* 


a  voyage  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldefnev,  Sart    or  Man 
nrTn  °Z  f     f  '^  «  K •  *"'''  '«  another  of  them,  or  from  one  part  of  either  of  them  to  another  of  the  same 
thM  •""'  '°>«^  '"  fi^^';\g  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  any  of  the  said  islands,  then  the 
whole  of  the  crew  shall  be  British  seamen.  —  5  12.  """lus,  uieu  inc 

Exception  in  favour  of  Vessels  under  \r,  ronj!5«rrf<?ra,.^c.-All  British-built  boats  or  vessels  underl>ton8 
burden  who  ly  owned  and  navigated  by  British  subjects,  although  not  registered  as  British  ships  511^11 
be  admitted  to  be  British  vessels,  in  all  navigation  in  the  rivers  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Unit^Kine 
dom,  or  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  and  not  proceeding  over  sea,  except  within  the  limits  of  the 
respective  colonial  governments  wuh.n  which  the  managing  owners  of  such  vessels  respectively  reside^ 
fh„.  '/'"'f'';.'".'"  ^^^^  °'  ^^^'"^^  ''''""y  owned  and  navigated  by  British  subjects,  not  exceeiine 
he  burden  of  r*  tons,  and  not  having  a  whole  or  a  fixed  deck,  and  being  employed  solely  in  fishi,^  oq 
the  banks  and  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  of  the  parts  adjacent,  or  on  the  hanks  and  shores  of  thK 
V^r,u  %  ■'r"'  ^°^^  ^°''^'.°''  ^'^"'  Brunswick,  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  or  on  the 
fhlii  i/^''''^.,^"f°  ?.'■''«  'I* Vf'^"**' "'''*"", '^^'t™^•  °''  '"  "■^'^'"g  coastwise  within  the  said  limiu 

.    Hondiiras  Ships  to  bens  British,  in  Trade  with  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies  in  America All  shins 

built  in  the  British  settlements  at  Honduras,  and  owned  and  navigated  as  British  ships,  shall  be  entitle 
to  the  privileges  of  British  registered  ships  in  all  direct  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Brit  sh 
possessions  in  America  and  the  said  settlements;  provided  the  master  shall  produce  a  certificate  under 
the  hand  of  the  superintendent  of  those  settlements,  that  satisfactory  proof  has  been  made  before  him 
that  such  ship  ^describing  the  same)  was  built  in  the  said  settlements,  and  is  wholly  owned  by  British  sulv 
•'t'^f,  i  P™^'l<l*'d  ^Iso,  that  the  time  of  the  clearance  of  such  ship  from  the  said  settlements  for  every  "vovaee 
shall  be  endorsed  upon  such  certificate  by  such  superintendent.—  \  14.  •'  ° 

Ship  of  any  Foreign  Country  to  be  qf  the  Built  of,  or  Prize  to  such  Country-,  Or  British-built  and  owned 
and  navigated  by  Subjects  of  the  Country.  —  So  ship  shall  be  admitted  to  be  a  ship  of  any  particular 
country,  unless  she  be  of  the  built  of  such  country  ;  or  have  been  made  prize  of  war  to  such  country  •  or 
have  been  forfeited  to  such  country  under  any  law  of  the  same,  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  condemned  as  such  prize  or  forfeiture  by  a  competent  court  of  such  country  ■  or  be  British- 
built  (not  having  been  a  prize  of  war  from  British  subjects  to  any  other  foreign  country)  ■  nor  unless  she 
be  navigated  by  a  master  who  is  a  subject  of  such  foreign  country,  and  by  a  crew  of  whom  3.4ths  at"  least 
are  subjects  of  such  country  ;  nor  unless  she  be  wholly  owned  by  subjects'of  such  country  usually  residine 
therein,  or  under  the  dominion  thereof:  provided  always,  that  the  country  of  every  ship  shall  be  deemed 

s.  —  (i  ]■>. 
lalified  to 
'  natural- 

of  denization;  or  except  persons  who  have  become  British  sul^ects  by  virtue  oTconqucsTor  cession'^S' 
some  newly  acquired  country,  and  who  shall  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty  or  the  oath 
ol  fidelity  required  by  the  treaty  or  capitulation  by  which  such  newly  acauired  country  came  into  his 
Majesty's  possession  ;  or  persons  who  shall  have  served  on  board  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  i 
time  of  war  for  the  space  of  3  years  :  provided  always,  that  the  natives  of  places  within  the  limits 


be  deemed  to  be  duly  navigated,  although  the  number  of  other  seamen  shall  exceed  Wth  of  the  whole 
crew  :  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  repeal  or  alter  the  provisions  of  aa 
act  passeii  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  IV.  for  consolidating  and  amending 
the  laws  then  in  force  with  respect  to  trade  from  and  to  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Con^ 
l)any's  charter.  —  5  16. 

Foreigners  having  served  2  Years  on  board  H.  M.  Ships  during  War.  —It  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty 
by  his  royal  proclamation  during  war,  to  declare  that  foreigners,  having  served  2  years  on  board  any  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  such  war,  shall  be  British  seamen  within  the  meaning  of  this  act— i  17. 
British  Ship  not  to  depart  British  Port  unless  duly  navigated,  S(C.  —  No  British  registered  ship  shall  be 
suffered  to  depart  any  port  in  the  United  K.ngdoin,  or  any  British  possession  in  any  part  of  the  world 
(whether  with  a  cargo  or  in  ballast),  unless  duly  navigated:  provided  always,  that  any  British  ships 
trading  between  places  in  America  may  be  navigated  by  British  negroes;  and  that  ships  trading  eastward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  within  the  limits  of  the  E^ast  India  Company's  charter,  may  be  navigated  by 
Lascars,  or  other  natives  of  countries  within  those  limits. — 5  18. 

If  Excess  of  Foreign  Seamen,  Penalty  HJl.for  each,  ffc.  —  If  any  British  registered  ship  shall  at  any  time 
have,  as  part  of  the  crew,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  any  foreign  seaman  not  allowed  by  law,  the  master  or 
owners  of  such  ship  shall  for  every  such  foreign  seaman  forfeit  the  sum  of  10/. :  provided  always,  that  if  a 
due  proportion  of  British  seamen  cannot  bp  procured  in  any  foreign  port,  or  in  any  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  for  the  navigation  of  any  British  ship;  or  if  such  proportion  be 
destroyed  during  the  voyage  by  any  unavoidable  circumstance,  and  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  produce 
a  certificate  of  such  facts  under  the  hand  of  any  British  consul,  or  of  2  known  British  merchants,  if  there 
be  no  consul  at  the  place  where  such  facts  can  be  ascertained,  or  from  the  British  governor  of  any  place 
withm  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  ;  or,  in  the  want  of  such  certificate,  shall  make 
proof  of  the  truth  of  such  facts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  customs  of  any 
British  port,  ot  of  any  person  authorised  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  to  inquire  '.no  the  navigation  ol 

such  ship  ;  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  navigated. \  19. 

Proportion  of  Seamen  may  be  altered  by  Proclatnatiun.  —  If  his  Majesty  shall,  at  any  time,  by  his  royal 
rrorlamation,  declare  that  the  proportion  of  British  seamen  necessary  to  the  due|navigation  of  British 
ships  shall  be  less  than  the  proportion  r-xjuired  by  this  act,  every  British  ship  navigated  with  the  proportion 
ot  British  seamen  retjuired  by  such  p  oclamation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  navigated,  so  long  as  such 
proclamation  shall  remain  in  force.  —  \  20. 

Goods  prohibited  only  by  Navigation  Law  may  be  imported  for  Exportation.  —  Goods  of  any  sort  or  the 
pro<iuce  of  anyplace,  not  otherwise  prohibited  than  by  the  law  of  navigation  herein-before  contained,  may 
Ik?  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  any  place  in  a  British  ship,  and  from  any  place  not  being  a 
British  possession  in  a  foreign  ship  of  any  country,  and  however  navigated,  to  be  warehoused  for  export- 
ation only,  under  the  provision  of  any  law  in  force  for  the  time-being,  made  for  the  warehousing  of  goods 
without  paj-ment  of  duty  upon  the  first  entry  thereof  —  ^21. 

Forfeitures  how  incurred.  —  Any  goods  imported,  exported,  or  carried  coastwise,  contrary-  to  the  law  o 
n.-i'igation,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  masters  of  shijis  carrying  the  same  shall  forfeit  each  the  sum  o 
100/.  —  ^  22. 
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Recovery  qf  Forfeitures.  —  All  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  this  act  shall  be  sued  for, 
prosecutetl,  recovered,  and  disposed  of,  or  shall  be  mitigated  or  restored,  in  like  manner  as  any  iK'naity  or 
forfeiture  can  be  sued  for,  prosecuted,  recovered,  and  disposed  of,  or  may  be  mitigated  or  restored,  under 
an  act  passed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling. \  iJ. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  United  States,  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  105  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  29-'  57'  45"  N., 
Ion.  90*^  9'  W.  Population,  in  1830,  46,309.  The  new-built  streets  are  broad,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  brick.  It  is  the  grand  emporium 
of  all  the  vast  tracts  traversed  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  their  tributary  streams, 
enjoying  a  greater  command  of  internal  navigation  than  any  other  city  either  of  the  Old 
or  New  World.  Civilisation  has  hitherto  struck  its  roots,  and  begun  to  flourish,  only  in 
some  comparatively  small  portions  of  the  immense  territories  of  wliich  New  Orleans  is 
the  sea-port ;  and  yet  it  appears,  from  the  official  accounts  printed  by  order  of  Congress, 
that  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  the  value  of  the  native 
American  produce  exported  from  this  city  amounted  to  14,105,118  dollars,  while  the 
value  of  that  exported  from  New  York  only  amounted  to  15,057,250.  With  respect  to 
imports,  the  case  is  materially  different ;  the  value  of  those  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  year 
just  mentioned,  being  only  8,871,653  dollars,  or  not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  those  of 
New  York.  It  is  believed  by  many,  seeing  how  rapidly  settlements  are  forming  in  the 
«  West,"  that  New  Orleans  must,  at  no  very  distant  period,  exceed  every  other  city  of 
America,  as  well  in  the  magnitude  of  its  imports  as  of  its  exports ;  and,  considering  the 
boundless  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  uncultivated  and  unoccupied  basins  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  the  anticipations  of  those  who  contend  tliat  New  Orleans 
IS  destined  to  become  the  greatest  emporium,  not  of  America  only,  but  of  the  world,  will 
not  appear  very  unreasonable.  Steam  navigation  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  this 
port,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  of  central  America.  The  voyage  up  the  Mississippi,  that 
used  formerly  to  be  so  difficult  and  tedious,  is  now  performed  in  commodious  steam 
packets  with  ease,  celerity,  and  comfort.  "  There  have  been  counted,"  says  Mr.  Flint, 
"  in  the  harbour,  1,500  flat  boats  at  a  time.  Steam  boats  are  arriving  and  departing 
every  hour ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  50  lying  together  in  the  harbour.  A  forest 
of  masts  is  constantly  seen  along  the  levee,  except  in  the  sultry  months.  There  are  often 
5,000  or  6,000  boatmen  from  the  upper  country  here  at  a  time ;  and  we  have  known 
thirty  vessels  advertised  together  for  Liverpool  and  Havre.  The  intercourse  with  the 
Havannah  and  Vera  Cruz  is  great,  and  constantly  increasing." — (  Geography  and  History 
of  the  Western  States,  vol.  i.  p.  557.)  Froin  1811,  wlien  the  first  steam  boat  was  launched 
in  the  Mississippi,  down  to  the  beginning  of  1S30,  no  fewer  than  336  steam  boats  had 
been  built  for  the  navigation  of  this  river,  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  &c.,  of  which  213  were 
employed  at  the  latter  period.  In  December,  1831,  the  aggregate  burden  of  the  steam 
vessels  belonging  to  this  port  amounted  to  36,676  tons  !  Vessels  of  the  largest  burden 
may  navigate  the  river  several  hundreds  of  miles  above  New  Orleans.  A  lai-ge  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign  trade  of  New  Orleans  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms  ;  and  as  a 
shipping  port,  she  ranks  far  below  several  of  the  other  ports  of  the  Union.  The  total  of 
the  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  belonging  to  New  Orleans  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1831,  amounted  to  55,407  tons;  of  which  37,849  tons  were  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  river  opposite  to  New  Orleans  is,  at  a  medium, 
about  70  feet;  and  it  maintains  soundings  of  30  feet  till  within  a  mile  of  its  confluence 
with  the  sea.  Besides  3  or  4  of  inferior  consequence,  the  Mississippi  has  4  principal 
passes  or  outlets.  In  the  south-east,  or  main  pass,  at  Balize,  the  water  on  the  bar  at 
ordinary  tides  does  not  exceed  12  feet;  and  as  the  rise  of  tides  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is. 
not  more  than  2  or  2^  feet,  vessels  drawing  much  water  cannot  make  their  way  from  the 
ocean  to  New  Orleans.  —  (  Darby's  View  of  the  United  States,  p.  467. ) 

The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is  the  great  drawback  on  New  Orleans.  This 
probably  arises  from  the  low  and  marshy  situation  of  the  city  and  surrotmding  country, 
which  is  under  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  being  protected  from  inundation  only  by  an 
artificial  levee  or  mound,  varying  from  5  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  extending  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  a  distance  of  100  miles.  The  unhealthy  season  includes  July,  August, 
and  September  ;  during  which  period  the  yellow  fever  often  makes  dreadful  havoc,  par- 
ticularly among  the  poorer  classes  of  immigrants  from  the  North  and  from  Europe. 
Latterly,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  tlic  health  of  the  city,  by  supplying  it 
abundantly  with  water,  paving  the  streets,  removing  wooden  sewers,  and  replacing  them 
with  others  of  stone,  &c.  Many  plac&s,  where  water  used  to  stagnate,  have  been  filled 
up  ;  and  large  tracts  of  swampy  ground  contiguous  to  the  town  have  been  drained.  And 
as  such  works  will  no  doubt  be  prosecuted  on  a  still  larger  scale,  according  to  the  increase 
of  commerce  and  population,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ravages  of  fever  may  be  materially 
abated,  though  the  situation  of  the  city  excludes  any  very  strong  expectation  of  its  ever 
being  rendered  quite  free  from  this  dreadful  scourge. 

The  following  Tables  give  a  very  complete  view  of  the  trade  of  this  great  and  growing 
emporium :  — 
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I.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  the  various  Articles  imported  from  the  Interior  to  New  Orleans  during 
tlie  Nine  Years  ending  with  the  30th  of  September,  1832.  These,  of  course,  form  also  the  Articles  or 
Exportation. 


Articles. 

1S52. 

1831. 

1830. 

1829. 

1828. 

1827. 

1826. 

1     1825. 

j    1824.     1 

Applei 

-  bbls. 

12,'^  18 

4,500 

8,762 

7.779 

10.2^5 

7.317 

4,919        11,827         6,825 

.Applebrandy 

— 

51 

2 

169 

59 

78 

25 

30!             149                15 

Bacon,  assoited 

hhds. 

4,314 

4,869 

30,211 

8.868 

3,097 

1.533 

470]        1,210            349 

casks 

•W? 

558 

477 

761 

1,050 

564 

20S 

boxes 

370 

1,'^07 

312 

752 

1,190 

274 

14; 

3851           ; 

Bacon  hams 

-  hhds. 

2,'H 

2,096 

322 

2,902 

1.423 

1,011 

468 

36 

boxes 

6.'> 

30j 

176 

1,157 

456 

149 

108 

7 

Bacon  in  liulk 

-  lbs. 

907,380 

1,282,354 

309,017 

291.001 

229,756 

327,269 

369,437 

211,255 

550,877 

Baeging,  Kentucky 

•  pieces 

'23,950 

25,936 

12,306 

13,472 

5,972 

2,795 

5,'2y9 

6,19 

4,562 

Bale  rope 

-        coils 

'22,973 

43,560 

20, '288 

16,054 

17,038 

11.749 

6,654 

4,83« 

7,704 

Beans 

-  bbls. 

'2,S33 

1,618 

2,989 

1,920 

773 

755 

341 

537 

1,867 

ButLei 

kegs 

4,939 

4,106 

5,489 

3.995 

3,860 

4.561 

2,9'26 

2.I3C 

1.868 

jars 

363 

205 

95 

148 

138 

110 

427 

60 

56 

hhds. 

13 

5 

1 

1 

4 

44 

3 

20 

22 

firkins 

75 

113 

857 

145 

187 

108 

110 

102 

48 

bbls. 

165 

446 

83 

lbs. 

3,301 

3,956 

27.305 

9.100 

8.300 

7,930 

Bees-wax 

-  bbls. 

512 

332 

811 

795 

770 

603 

560 

503 

295 

boxes 

374 

183 

73 

40 

69 

185 

17 

29 

31 

lbs. 

500 

441 

6.400] 

6,484 

8.039 

10,075 

12,920 

Beef 

.       bbls. 

'  4A50 

10,696 

7,566 

5,405 

5,622 

1.792 

1,203 

1,242 

732 

hhds. 

3 

8U 

22 

133 

33 

35 

12 

3 

7 

dried 

-lbs. 

172,410 

40,600 

SOO 

2,100 

17,272 

4,500 

19,000 

4,000 

830 

Buffalo  robes 

-  packs 

1,992 

2,554 

3,061 

15,210 

19,987 

13,412 

7,740 

18.411 

12,609 

Cotton,  Louisiana  and  Aliss. 

bales 

198,610 

242,427 

174,194 

150.570 

191,176 

170.295 

143,124 

12I,6.W 

74,970 

Mobile 

.    -^ 

17,663 

367 

6,093 

6,350 

3,484 

2,613 

2,6S5 

7,614 

13319 

Late 

-    

7,354 

10,338 

9,302 

8,753 

8,017 

9,627 

7,512 

4,998 

i.i7S 

N.  -Alabama  and  Tenn.   — 

114,934 

171,616 

168.806 

99,355 

92,648 

152,166 

96,574 

68,895 

51,181 

Missouri  and  Illinois    -    — 

. 

• 

7 

20 

109 

3 

10 

26 

34 

Arkansas 

.    

1,1S7 

1,769 

1,525 

1,332 

1,201 

1,739 

1,002 

403 

iSi 

Florida 

.    

9,499 

2,024 

3,521 

2,907 

1.543 

1,481 

1,076 

226 

11 

Texas 

.    

540 

335 

193 

284 

Com  meal            • 

-  bbls. 

1,996 

2,313 

2,443 

6,849 

498 

1,827 

729 

3,420 

4,727 

.     

71,017 

42,194 

42,397 

91,882 

89,876 

79,937 

143.373 

72,563 

37.351 

shelled 

-  sacks 

7,112 

290,754 

21,190 

Cheese 

-  caslcs 

329 

120 

179 

84 

147 

6 

3 

17 

3 

Candles 

-  boxes 

127 

103 

622 

318 

731 

124 

121 

768 

.105 

Cider 

-  bbls. 

789 

239 

635 

455 

646 

320 

237 

ifia 

1,224 

Coftl.  western 

50,000 

• 

40.800 

Dried  peaches 

apples 
Feathers 



47 

50 

136 

336 

338 

201 

161 

31 

69 



250 

65 

231 

126 

140 

368 

235 

105 

119 

-  bags 

113 

438 

9S 

373 

285 

262 

294 

513 

194 

Flax-seed 

-  bbls. 

8S7 

400 

724 

541 

260 

378 

501 

180 

Flour 

210,887 

360,580 

133,700 

157,323 

152,593 

131,096 

129.094 

140,.546 

100,921 

Furs 

-'hhds. 

149 

103 

80 

67 

86 

174 

217 

201 

60 

boxes 

12 

17 

12 

21 

8 

13 

27 

12 

bundles 

671 

318 

387 

431 

271 

123 

164 

449 

Gin 

-  bhis. 

46S 

. 

10 

143 

285 

33 

33 

12 

Ginseng       -   .  bag;. 

and  cases 
lbs. 

270 

162 

133 

47 

56 
350 

189 
62 

25 

46 

150 

6 

48 

Hemp 

bundles 

497 

2*78 

'  6,429 

"  2,137 

724 

> 

19 

1,149 

910 

Hempen  yam 

-  reels 

333 

188 

398 

379 

256 

42 

99 

337 

269 

Packing  yam 
Hides 

_  ■    — _ 

16 
12,929 

22,716 

88 
15,823 

18,439 

12.934 

29,129 

15,959 

11,199 

6,610 

Horns 

_ 

30,267 

3'2,686 

29,192 

17,327 

23.298 

12,924 

l'2,50j 

14,852 

10,'.TS  1 

Hay 

-  bundles 

1,155 

247 

1,025 

777 

167 

615 

682 

588 

110 

Iron,  pig 

-  tons 

30 

411 

328 

lbs. 

49,283 

- 

12,542 

922.348 

1,176,022 

680,586 

Lard 

-  hhds. 

10 

6 

19 

11 

13 

8 

1 

2 

bb!s. 

1,'241 

1,358 

117 

531 

1,082 

855 

341 

486 

IM 

kegs 

1S1,4'20 

131,111 

70,276 

110,206 

115,635 

85,865 

51,053 

34,373 

18,210 

ibK 

505 

. 

12,000 

74.073 

146.914 

66,776 

47,960 

131,3,1,» 

Leather 

-  bundles 

325 

48S 

214 

519 

312 

594 

553 

410 

94 

sides 

. 

240 

135 

385 

849 

l,.-!63 

73 

1,593 

Lead,  pig 

-  i>iffs 

122,933 

151,251 

254,805 

146,203 

183,712 

106,405 

86,'242 

58,479 

43,454 

bar          -       kef;s  and  boxes 

353 

2,0'22 

2,034 

792 

471 

1,299 

473 

306 

442 

lbs. 

215,500 

■ 

. 

409,641 

. 

190,292 

i  198,244 

592,853 

Oats 

.  bbls. 

2,169 

1,852 

4,110 

5,210 

'  1.763 

2,162 

3,957 

1,267 

463 

Onions 

554 

809 

1,325 

548 

357 

566 

227 

278 

101 

Oil,  linseed 

.    

57 

1,666 

1,840 

2,940 

2,637 

1,723 

708 

622 

191 

bear 

_    

48 

151 

146 

254 

63 

91 

29 

127 

.    

347 

57Z 

726 

166 

91 

68 

Peach  brandy 

,    — 

25 

5 

206 

217 

192 

34 

52 

82 

9 

Pecans 

.    

6 

2 

234 

242 

747 

165 

357 

168 

..  1 

Pickles 

. 

57 

19 

108 

156 

88 

200 

39 

5 

54| 

-  b'b'g! 

230 

983 

1,060 

218 

780 

250 

91 

1,50 

114 

Potatoes 

7,842 

2,722 

5,148 

5,883 

1,852 

4,268 

2,199 

2,750 

2,927 

Pork 

67,672 

6'2,152 

35.407 

49.110 

35.817 

25,467 

33,632 

15,352 

10,184 

hhds. 

30 

117 

33 

604 

362 

376 

793 

3il 

644 

in  bulk 

-    lbs. 

4,114,096 

953,200 

311,128 

941.400 

863.690 

291,.'iOO 

999.853 

146,750 

•"■SS 

(  Porter  and  ale 

-    bbls. 

1,516 

206 

631 

424 

536 

120 

296 

242 

Peas 

15 

71 

58 

157 

12 

53 

113 

2 

57 

Rum 

_    

397 

684 

87 

416 

286 

362 

298 

140 

354 

Skim,  deer 

-  packs 

3,809 

3,805 

4,089 

6,215 

3.160 

4,169 

11,693 

4,820 

3^163 

bear 

197 

140 

128 

159 

155 

253 

161 

.■596 

168 

Ship  bread 
Shot 

bbTs. 

. 

3,076 

95 

320 

520 

25.J 

116 

-  kags 
lbs. 
bags 

1.196 

'  3,096 

4,528 

2,443 

1.127 

2,881 

1,472 

1,081 

9.300 

15 

33 
30,800 

I       I 

^ 

"l 

146 

213 

651 

78 

309 

Soap 

ShiSgles 

Staves 

-    boxes 

76 

408 

1,340 

4,475 

6,906 

4,1  IR 
17 

'    2.539 

2.367 

934 
1« 
98 

-    milte 

251 

. 

> 

331 

• 

7 

5 

700 

990 

933 

856 

827 

666 

776 

615 

Segars 

'.    bWs. 

2 

. 

22 

11 

'li 

6 

6 

19 

boxes 

523 

> 

•       • 

156 

152 

50 

6 

94 

Moss,  Spanish 
Tallow 

-  bales 

-  bbls. 

720 
1,.W7 

192 
631 

779 
1,337 

3,900 

612 

397 

747 

444 

635 
25,-.« 
2,.324 
2,142 

Tobacco,  leaf 

hhds. 

.10,015 

32,708 

33,781 

29,432 

:30,3I5 

31,704 

19,385 

18,049 

chewing         kegs  and  boxes 
carrots 

11,468 
1,417 

1,875 
1,028 

1,6GS 
631 

4,571 
2,137 

4,978 
.  2,821 

2,677 
2,556 

1,028 
1,741 

2.321 
41 

Tow  linen 

bales 
yards 
bales 

2,272 

"< 

*56 

4,400 
33 

450 
10 

500 
2 

3,600 
13 

116 

1,800 

Twine 

bundles 
lbs. 

126 

202 

S64 

445 
2 

183 
129 

18 
500 

44 

500 

.        . 

8,920 

1 

'll 

21 

67 

139 

234 

41 

47 

19 

'  Venison  bams 

970 

4,698 

4,133 

28.152 

6.670 

3,108 

11,603 

191 

4.6.J6 

18397 
1»J 

!  Vincffar 
Whisky 
1  Window  glass        - 

bbls. 

64 
37,012 

124 
30,579 

63 
24,691 

79 
26.449 

1.725 
44,507 

170 
35,982 

79 
10,526 

M 
32,701 

-   Iwxes 

1,195 

*,„5 

4,-41 

912 

459 

1,189 

1,896 

2„104 
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IL  Export*  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  from  New  Orleans  during  each  of  the  Nine  Years  ending  the  30th  of 

September,  1832. 


Afliitber  exported. 

Bales  of  Cotton. 

1831-32.  ls,'%.3I.|lS29.30 

18i!8-29.  1827-28 

1826-27.|1825-26.'l824-25.  1823.24. 

Great  Britain          -              -           -           - 
France         .           -             -           . 
North  of  Europe        ... 
South  of  Kurope                  •               -           . 
Coastwise          ... 
Total 

Great  Britain 

France             •                  ... 
North  of  Europe         .           .           .           - 
South  of  Europe                 ... 
Coastwise         -            . 
Tot-a 

203,365,223,371 
/  8,138     60,913 
4,423       2,911 

.  5,752       2,400 
64,728  135,086 

356,406   424,681 

196,892 

93,446 

4,213 

1,223 

56,116 

I30,5U|  142,546 
78,370     66,425 
12,953        8,2i5 
5,095        1,379 
41,U17      86,283 

193,539 
60,101 
9,279 

'66,763 

116,9181  101,904      61,624 
63,760      32,834i     34,424 
4,500           7731           146 
^  137|  .         .            9.30 
66,609;    69,0-16'    46,819 

351,890'  2fi7,941l|  3(I4,S48 

329.682 

251,921    204,557    H3.943I 

L                                                  Hogsheads  of  Tohacco.                                                     | 

8,448       6,131 
576            258 
7,157        4,815 
1,4111        2,524 
15,392      21,240 

1,792 
451 
5,161 
6,644 
13,980 

4,567       5,400 
230           382 
3,732        6,526 
8,2S8        4,294 
8,674      18,509 

2,832       1,889       3,008       2,782 
770   .         .              76            154 
4,183        2.661        1,102        4,217 
2,763        2,599        2,590        4,1.39 
16,022      11,331      10,073      14,618 

32,974      34,968 

28,028 

25,491      35,111 

26,570     18,480      16,849      23,910 

III.  —  Arrivals  of  Ships,  Brigs,  Schooners,  Sloops,  and  Steam  Boats,  for  Four  Years,  ending  the  30th  of 

September,  1832. 


Montbs. 

1832. 

1831. 

1830. 

1829.                   1 

.S. 

1 

n 

1 

i 

a: 

H 

p 

^ 

K 

» 

B 
.C 

i. 

1 

i 
2 

■E 

■JTj 

1 

H 

p 

or.X 

1 
IB 

i 

.c 

g. 

October    - 

?.■> 

32 

37 

1 

95 

.W 

19 

2'/ 

21 

3 

65 

27 

12 

22 

IS 

3 

,5,5 

39 

18 

19 

7i    2 

41 

.\ovember 

38 

43 

48 

2 

131 

85 

45 

hi 

32 

4 

142 

4!, 

4(1 

4S 

31 

2 

121 

M 

46 

53 

121     5 

116 

15 

December 

41| 

43 

39 

10 

133 

S-l 

37 

3., 

40 

3 

115 

91 

.XI 

4.-) 

3.T 

3 

131 

98 

37 

63 

I8|    6 

121 

84 

January    . 

.■>3 

49 

64 

6 

152 

1112 

23 

36 

38 

1 

98 

85 

2(1 

61 

31 

2 

114 

96 

27 

52 

28  25 

13V 

97 

Fel'ruaiy  - 

V'l 

41 

58 

3 

131 

9-1 

2H 

4(1 

51 

2 

122 

71 

24 

73 

.'.3 

3 

l.')3 

M 

14 

36 

27      1 

77 

March      . 

.W 

57 

57 

4 

154 

107 

,35 

51 

68 

7 

161 

114 

18 

37 

.34 

b 

95 

9h 

4(1 

47 

21      6 

101 

88 

.*oril 

22' 

,311 

(id 

4 

116 

im 

57 

66 

46 

6 

155  106 

42 

43 

38 

4 

127 

9(1 

27 

39 

21 

3 

93 

93 

May    .     . 

43I 

33! 

51 

2 

129 

IDS 

74 

87 

6S 

« 

235    lOS 

34 

3(i 

29 

4 

103 

S3 

24 

47 

31 

109 

89 

June 

31 

20 

.3(1 

I 

82 

61 

21 

59 

43 

2 

125 

7!J 

25 

37 

25 

2 

89 

SO 

24 

21 

19 

68 

73 

July    -     - 

14 

211 

25 

60 

.^() 

26 

39 

35 

2 

102 

41 

15 

19 

28 

2 

64 

39 

19 

V 

15 

58 

.34 

August     . 

15, 

24 

21 

60 

vs 

11 

25 

,3(1 

1 

67 

2(1 

2 

15 

24 

1 

42     12 

1(1 

1(1 

15 

36 

24 

September 
Totals  - 

llj      6j 
lii  399 

20 
MO' 

"ii" 

37 

34 

is? 

12 
369 

23 
544 

20 
'492 

17 

65 

22 

4 

" 

20 

1 

26|    17 

6 

10 

8 

25 

15 

1,442 

813 

286 

445 

366 

33 

1,120!  778 

282 

j4M 

225 

62 

989 

770 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  valuable  information  to  the  Circular  Statement  of  Messrs.  John  Ha^an 
and  Co.,  New  Orleans,  the  1st  of  October,  1832. 

There  were  in  this  city,  in  1830,  4  banks,  with  a  capital  of  9,000,000  dollars,  rx- 
clasive  of  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  having  a  capital  of  1,000,000 
dollars.  The  aggregate  amount  of  dividends  on  bank  stock  during  that  year  amounted 
to  542,400  dollars.  But  one  of  the  banks,  having  a  capital  of  2,500,000,  had  only  com- 
menced;  and  as  the  whole  capital  of  another  bank  had  not  been  paid  up,  the  dividend 
was  really  tlie  produce  of  a  cajiital  of  6,750,000  dollars;  being  at  the  rate  of  8'037  per 
cent,  thereon.  There  were,  during  tlie  same  year,  6  insurance  companies  in  tiie  city, 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  2,400,000  dollars.  —  (  Statement  by  J.  11.  Goddard,  Esq., 
Ntw  Fork  Daily  Advertiser,  29th  of  January,  1831.) 
For  Afonies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  see  New  Yohk. 

NEWSPAPERS.  Publications  in  numbers,  consisting  commonly  of  single  sheets, 
and  published  at  short  and  stated  intervals,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events. 

Importance  and  Value  of  N^ewspapeis  in  a  Commercial  Point  of  View.  —  It  is  foreign 
to  the  purposes  of  this  work  to  consider  the  moral  and  political  efl'ects  produced  by 
newspapers :  of  tlie  extent  of  their  influence  there  is  no  doubt,  even  among  those  who 
diffir  widely  as  to  its  effect.  Their  utility  to  commerce  is,  however,  unquestionable. 
The  advertisements  they  circulate,  though  these  announcements  are  limited  in  Great 
Britain  by  a  hea\-y  duty,  the  variety  of  facts  and  information  they  contain  as  to  the 
supply  and  demand  of  commodities  in  all  quarters  of  tiie  world,  their  prices,  and  the 
regulations  by  which  they  are  affected,  render  newspapers  indi.spensable  to  commercial 
men,  supersede  a  great  mass  of  epistolary  correspondence,  raise  merchants  in  remote 
places  towards  an  equality,  in  point  of  information,  with  tho.se  in  the  great  marts,  and 
wonderfully  quicken  all  the  movements  of  commerce.  But  newspapers  themselves  have 
become  a  considerable  commercial  article  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  IS.'JO,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  stamp  duty,  deducting  the  discount,  levied  on  newspapers,  was  410,980/.  6s.  6d. 
The  gross  produce  of  the  .sale  must  have  been  more  than  double  this  sum,  without  allow- 
ing for  the  papers  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  7d.  ;  so  that  the  consumption  of  iiewspajjers 
must  have  amounted,  in  that  year,  to  nearly  1,000,000/.  sterling. 

Newspapers,  in  London,  are  sold  by  the  publishers  to  newsmen  or  ncwsvenders,  by 
whom  they  are  distributed  to  the  purcha.sers  in  town  and  country.  The  newsmen,  who 
are  the  retailers,  receive,  for  their  business  of  distribution,  a  regulated  allowance.  The 
liapers  which  are  sold  to  the  puiilic  at  7d.,  which  form  tlie  great  ma.ss  of  London  news- 
papers, are  .sold  to  the  newsmen  in  what  are  technically  called  quires.  Each  (piire  con- 
sists of  27  papers,  and  is  .sold  to  the  newsmen  for  13.s.  ;  so  that  the  newsman's  gross 
profit  Oil  27  papers  is  2s.  9d.     In  some  instances,  where  ncwspajicis  arc  sent  by  the  post, 
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■Jr/.  additional  on  each  paper  is  charged  by  the  newsmen  to  their  country  customers. 
Some  of  the  clerks  at  the  post-office,  called  clerks  of  the  roads,  are  considerable  news- 
agents.  The  stamp  duty  on  a  newspaper  is,  at  present,  nominally  4d. ;  but  a  discount  is 
allowed  on  those  papers  which  are  sold  at  a  price  not  exceeding  7d.,  of  20  per  cent, 
which  reduces  the  stamp  duty  actually  paid  to  S^.  Each  paper  being  sold  to  the 
newsman  at  a  little  less  than  5jf/.,  the  sum  which  is  received  by  the  newspaper  proprietors 
for  paper,  printing,  and  the  expenses  of  their  establishments,  is  a  small  fraction  more  than 
2\d.  for  each  copy.  Advertisements  form  a  considerable  source  of  profit  to  newspapers  ; 
and  without  this  source,  some  of  the  most  widely  circulated  of  them  could  not  support 
their  great  expenditure.  Each  advertisement  is  now  charged,  without  distinction  of 
length,  with  a  government  duty  of  Is.  6d.  ;  but  until  last  year  (1833),  the  duty  was 
3s.  6d.  In  1832,  the  advertisements  produced  155,400/.  16s.  in  Great  Britain,  and 
15,248/.  17s.  4d.  in  Ireland.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  exactly  the  portion  of 
this  sum  derived  from  newspapers,  as  distinguished  from  other  publications,  but  we 
believe  we  should  under-estimate  it  by  taking  it  at  3-4ths  of  the  whole.  The  charges  of 
newspapers  for  advertisements  are  proportioned  to  their  length,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  newspaper  itself.  The  sum  received  for  them  may  now  be  taken,  inclusive  of  the 
duty,  at  200,000/. 

Newspaper  stamps  are  obtained  at  the  Stamp  Office,  where  the  paper  is  sent  by  the 
stationers  to  be  stamped.  The  stamps  are  paid  for  before  the  paper  is  returned.  The 
duty  on  advertisements,  which  is  also  under  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of 
stamps,  is  paid  monthly ;  and,  for  securing  these  payments,  the  printer  and  2  sureties 
become  bound  in  moderate  sums. 

The  London  newspapers  have  become  remarkable  for  the  great  mass  and  variety  of 
matter  which  they  contain,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  printed  and  circulated,  and 
the  accuracy  and  coiiiousness  of  their  reports  of  debates.  These  results  are  obtained  by 
a  large  expenditure  and  considerable  division  of  labour.  The  reports  of  parliamentary 
proceedings  are  obtained  by  a  succession  of  able  and  intelligent  reporters,  who  relieve 
each  other  at  intervals  of  J  of  an  hour,  or  occasionally  less.  A  newspaper  cannot  aim 
at  copious  and  correct  reports  with  less  than  10  reporters  for  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  the  expense  of  that  particular  part  of  a  morning  newspaper's  establishment  exceeds 
3,000/.  per  annum. 

Regulations  as  to  Newspapers.  — The  38  Geo.  3.  c.  78.  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  print  or  publish  a 
newspaper,  until  an  affidavit  has  been  delivered  at  the  Stamp  Office,  stating  the  name  and  places  of  abode 
of  the  printer,  publisher,  and  proprietor  ;  specifying  the  amount  of  the  shares,  the  title  of  the  paper,  and 
a  descrijition  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  printed.  A  copy  of  every  newspaper  is  to  be 
delivered  within  6  days,  to  the  commissioners  of  stamps,  under  a  penalty  of  lOOi 

The  act  .Si)  Geo.  3.  c.  79.  requires  that  the  name  of  every  printer,  type-founder,  and  maker  of  printing- 
presses,  shall  be  entered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  under  a  penalty  of  20/. ;  and  every  person  selling 
types  or  presses  must,  if  required  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  state  to  whom  they  are  sold. 

A  printer  is  bound  to  print,  upon  the  front  of  every  page  printed  on  1  side  only,  and  upon  the  first 
and  last  sheet  of  every  publication  containing  more  than  I  leaf,  his  name  and  place  of  abode.  He  is  also 
required  to  keep  a  copy  of  every  work  he  prints,  on  which  shall  be  written  or  printed  the  name  of  his 
employer  ;  and  shall  produce  the  same  to  any  justice,  if  required,  within  6  months. 

Persons  publishing  papers  without  the  name  and  abode  of  Uie  printer  may  be  apprehended,  and  carried 
before  a  magistrate  ;  and  a  peace  officer,  by  warrant  of  a  justice  of  peace,  may  enter  any  place  to  search 
for  printing  presses  or  types  suspected  to  be  kept  without  the  notice  required  by  the  act,  and  may  carry 
them  off.  together  with  all  printed  papers  found  in  the  place. 

The  1  Geo.  4.  c.  9.  enacts,  that  all  periodical  pamphlets  or  papers,  published  at  intervals  not  exceeding  2 
days,  containing  public  news,  intelligence,  or  occurrences,  or  any  remarks  thereon,  and  not  containing 
more  than  2  sheets,  or  published  for  less  price  than  6d.,  shall  be  deemed  newspapers,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  and  stamp  duties. 

Influence  of  the  Tax  on  Newspapers.  —  At  present  it  is  impossible,  without  a  violation 
of  the  stamp  laws,  to  sell  newspapers  under  Id.  or  7^rf.  ;  so  that  those  poorer  persons, 
who  cannot  afford  so  large  a  sum,  or  who  have  no  means  of  getting  a  newspaper  in  com- 
pany with  others,  are  obliged  either  to  be  without  one,  or  to  resort  to  those  low  priced 
journals  that  are  circulated  in  defiance  of  the  law.  It  has  been  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  2d.  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  would  be  any  improvement,  and  whether 
the  duty  be  not  at  present  sufficiently  low  on  a  paper  sold  at  Id.  or  upwai'ds.  All 
fixed  duties  on  newspapers  seem,  however,  to  be  essentially  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as,  by  effectually  hindering  the  free  and  open  circulation  of  the  chtUper  sort,  they  tlirow 
their  supply  into  the  hands  of  the  least  reputable  portion  of  the  community,  who  circulate 
them  surreptitiously,  and  not  unfrequently  make  them  vehicles  for  diflusing  doctrines  of 
the  most  dangerous  tendency.  The  better  way,  therefore,  would  be  to  a.s.scss  the  duty 
on  newspapers  on  an  ad  valorem  principle,  making  it,  in  all  cases,  50  per  cent.,  that  i.s 
6d.  on  a  newspaper  sold  at  Is.,  \d.  on  one  sold  at  2d.,  ^d.  on  one  sold  at  Id.,  and  so  on, 
proportionally  to  the  price.  Several  advantages  would  result  from  such  a  plan.  It 
would  remove  tlie  unjust  stigma  that  now  attaches  to  low-priced  papers;  and  men  of 
l.tlpnt  and  principle  would  find  it  equally  advantageous  to  write  in  them  as  in  those  of 
p  Mgher  price.  Were  such  an  alteration  made,  it  seems  probable  that  the  present  two- 
penny  papers,  tlian  wliich  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  utterly  worthless,  would,  very 
soon,  be  superseded  by  others  of  a  very  difTerpnt  character ;  and  if  so,  the  change  would 
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be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial.  It  would  also,  «  e  appreV.end,  introduce  into  news- 
paper compiling,  that  division  of  labour,  or  rather  of  subjects,  whicli  is  found  in  every 
thing  else.  Instead  of  having  all  sorts  of  matters  crammed  into  the  same  journal,  every 
iifFerent  topic  of  considerable  interest  would  be  separately  treated  in  a  low-priced  paper, 
appropriated  to  it  only,  and  conducted  by  persons  fully  conversant  with  its  j)rinci])lcs  and 
details.  Under  the  present  omnivorous  system,  individuals  who  care  iiotlnng  for  the 
theatre  are,  notwithstanding,  unable  to  procure  a  paper  in  which  it  docs  not  occupy  a 
prominent  place ;  and  those  v'ho  cannot  distinguish  one  tune  from  anotlier  have  daily 
served  up  to  them  long  dissertations  on  concerts,  operas,  oratorios,  and  so  forth.  The 
proposed  system  would  give  the  power  of  selecting.  Those  who  preferred  an  olla  podrida 
to  any  thing  else,  would  be  sure  of  finding  an  abundant  supply ;  while  those  who  wished 
for  a  more  select  regimen  —  who  preferred  one  or  two  sepai-ate  dishes  to  a  multitude  hud- 
dled together  —  would  be  able,  —  which  at  present  they  are  not,  —  to  gratify  their  taste. 
Neither  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  more  productive  than 
the  present  duty  ;  inasmuch  as,  by  legitimatising  the  circulation  of  low-priced  papers,  their 
number  would  be  prodigiously  auginented.  It  also  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
easy  of  collection ;  for,  being  a  certain  portion  of  the  price,  no  question  could  arise  with 
respect  to  it. 

Instead,  however,  of  imposing  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  newspapers,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  repeal  the  duty  entirely,  and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a  post-oflfice  duty,  similar 
to  that  charged  in  the  United  States.  A  scheme  of  this  sort  would  entirely  exempt  all 
newspapers  printed  and  sold  in  large  towns  from  the  duty  ;  a  result  which,  we  confess,  we 
do  not  think  is  in  any  respect  desirable,  but  the  reverse.  In  our  view  of  the  matter,  the 
object  ought  not  to  be  to  relieve  newspapers  from  the  tax,  or  to  create  differences  in  their 
price  by  charging  a  duty  only  on  those  carried  by  post,  but  to  assess  the  duty  so  that 
it  should  fall  equally  on  them  all. 

Notices  of  Newspapers.  —  The  history  of  newspapers,  and  of  periodical  literature  in 
general,  remains  to  be  written  ;  and  were  the  task  executed  by  an  individual  of  compe- 
tent ability,  and  with  due  care,  it  would  be  a  most  interesting  and  important  work.  It 
appears,  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  the  first  newspaper  published  in 
modern  Europe  made  its  appearance  at  Venice,  in  1536;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  go- 
vernment would  not  allow  of  its  being  printed  ;  so  that,  for  many  years,  it  was  circulated 
in  manuscript !  It  would  seem  that  newspapers  were  first  issued  in  England  by  authority, 
in  1588,  during  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the  Ai-nmda  to  our  shores;  in 
order,  as  was  stated,  by  giving  real  information,  to  allay  the  general  anxiety,  and  to 
hinder  the  dissemination  of  false  and  exaggerated  statements.  From  this  era,  news- 
papers, of  one  sort  or  other,  have,  with  a  few  intermissions,  generally  appeared  in 
London  ;  sometimes  at  regular,  and  sometimes  at  irregular  intervals.  During  the  civil 
wars,  both  parties  had  their  newspapers.  The  earliest  newspaper  published  in  Scotland 
made  its  appearance  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell,  in  1652.  The  Caledonian  IVIer- 
cury  was,  however,  the  first  of  the  Scotch  newspapers  of  native  manufacture  ;  it  made 
its  appearance  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  Mercurius  Caledonhis,  in  1660;  but  its 
publication  was  soon  afterwards  interrupted.  In  1715,  a  newspaper  was,  for  tlie  first 
time,  attempted  in  Glasgow. 

The  Daily  Courunt,  the  first  of  the  daily  newspapers  published  in  Great  Britain,  made 
its  appearance  at  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  —  (See  the  Life 
cf  liuddiman,  pp.  102—121.) 

From  the  Stamp  Office  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  newspapers  sold  an- 
nually in  England,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1753,  was  7,411,757;  in  1760, 
9,464,790;  in  1790,  14,035,639;  in  1792,  15,005,760. 

I.   Account  of  the  Aggregate  Number  of  Stamps  issued  for  Newspapers  in  each  of  the  undermentioned 
Years;  distinguishing  the  Numbers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


Years. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Years. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland.* 

1801 

15,090,805 

994,280 

16,085,085 

1817 

20,940,252 

850,816 

21,797,068 

2,480,401 

1802 

14,264,289 

967,750 

15,232,039 

1818 

21,01.5,429 

1,048,900 

22,0ti4.329 

2,6-54,212 

1803 

15,888,921 

1,060,210 

16,949,131 

1819 

21,904,834 

1,143,615 

23,048,449 

2,782,903 

1804 

16,921,768 

1,156,525 

18,078,293 

1820 

2.5,177,127 

1,2.36,.560 

26,41.3,687 

2,974,156 

1805 

17,610,069 

1,172,200 

18,782,269 

1821 

23,699,752 

1,162,434 

24.862,186 

2,931,037 

1806 

19,218,984 

1,313,709 

20,532,793 

1822 

22,709,1.59 

1,2  .'.3,244 

23,932,403 

3,088,472 

1807 

20,097,602 

1,337,259 

21,4.34,861 

1823 

23,422,526 

1,247,739 

24,670,265 

3,.3.'5<t,492 

1808 

20,714,566 

1,343,925 

22,058,491 

1824 

24,-556,860 

1,017,049 

25,,573,9()9 

3,364,!l<l<) 

180!) 

22,536,331 

1,470,552 

24,006,883 

1825 

25,485,,503 

l,4a5,191 

26,950,0&4 

3,500,482 

1810 

22,519,786 

1,459,775 

23,979,561 

1826 

25,684,003 

l,296,.'i49 

26,980,5.52 

3,47.3,014 

1811 

22,977,963 

1,443,750 

24,421,713 

1827 

25,863,499 

1.795,771 

27,659,270 

3,.'")45,84fi 

1812 

23,719,000 

1,573,600 

2.5,292,600 

1828 

2(;,6.>2,566 

2,162,643 

28,7ft5,e09 

3,790,272 

1813 

24,839,397 

1,503,221 

26,342,618 

1829 

26,3,;7,006 

2,699,328 

29,036,.'i'54 

3,9.53,5.50 

1814 

24,931,910 

1,376,093 

26,308,(X)3 

1830 

27,370,092 

3,1.!3,988 

30,-504,080 

4,0a5,314 

1815 

23,075,985 

1,309,523 

24,.38.5,508 

1831 

30,170,093 

3,280,072 

3.3,4.W,165 

4,361,4,30 

1816 

21,053,627 

996.727 

22,050,354 

18.32 

29,427,-580 

3,2(W,8.51 

32,692,431 

4,518,260 

1833 

27.6<N),929 

3,033,292 

30,724,221 

3,791,000 

*  Until  1817,  no  distinct  account  was  kcjit  oi  the  stamps  issued  for  newspapers  in  Ireland. 
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IL  An  Account  showing  the  Number  of  Stampa  issued  to  each  of  the  Prorincial  Newspapers  in  England 
in  the  Year  ending  the  1st  of  April,  1833,  with  the  Duty  on  Advertisements  paid  by  tlie  same  during  the 
Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1833.  —  tParl-  Papers,  Nos.  569.  and  524.  Sess.  1833.) 


Number 

Adver- 

Number 

Adver- 

TiUe of  Newspapar. 

of 

tisement 

Title  of  Newspaper. 

of 

tisement 

Stamps. 

Duty. 

Stamps. 

Duty. 

L.     s. 

d 

X..      ..    d. 

Bath  Herald 

56,200 

411    12 

0 

Leeds  Times    - 

2,000 

Chronicle        -                •             • 

4-,00U 

428  15 

0 

Mercury     .               .               - 

311,000 

1,463  17    6 

■Journal        -               -               - 

55,000 

460  19 

0 

Patriot       ... 

9,000 

177  12    6 

and  Cheltenham  Gazette 

5S,000 

487    7 

6 

Leicester  Chronicle 

43,100 

264  15    6 

Bee,  Starafotd         -              •           - 

13,000 

l.-iO  16 

0 

Herald 

4,075 

80    3    0 

Berkshire  Chronicle           • 

30,050 

238  14 

6 

Journal           .            .        . 

89,.500 

580    6    0 

Berwick  .Advertiser           • 

5!7,O00 

233  IG 

0 

Lincoln  Herald    -            . 

11,625 

142  16    0 

Birmingham  (iazettc  (Aria's) 

l'.!l,l)00 

1,891  11 

6 

Lincolnshire  Chronicle 

20,000 

Journal 

118,000 

538    2 

6 

Litchfield  IMercury 

6,750 

25  14    6 

Blackburn  Alfred 

7,310 

25     0 

6 

Liverpool  Courier        ... 

65,500 

747    5    0 

G  azette 

4,000 

1.10    4 

0 

Albion           -           -         - 

85,000 

Bolton  Chronicle 

40,000 

220    6 

6 

Mercantile  .Advertiser 

27,750 

1,261    4    6 

Boston  Gazette        •              -            - 

10,0(10 

178  13 

6 

General  Advertiser 

49,500 

1,730  15    0 

Brighton  Her.-Ud           -           -         - 
Gazette       .           .          • 

26,000 

482    9 

6 

Mercury 

172,500 

1,276    9    0 

41,000 

461  16 

0 

Saturday's  Advertiser 

10,500 

382  18    0 

Guardian 

4 1,000 

392  17 

6 

Chronicle 

25,000 

561  11    6 

Bristol  Gazetta          *             -        - 

25,000 

445  18 

0 

Journal 

77,000 

353  13    6 

Journal             • 

86,000 

792  11 

6 

Standard 

37,000 

Mirror          »          ■ 

107,150 

804    9 

6 

Times        ... 

42,000 

515    0    6 

Mercurr          ,           -           . 
Times          -                 -       - 

45,387 

281     1 

0 

Macclesfield  Courier    .        - 

87,000 

235  15    0 

7,500 

47    8 

6 

Maidstone  Gazette 

42,500 

430  13    6 

Bucks  Gazette       -          • 

211,148 

201  12 

0 

Journal        ... 

52,950 

438  14    6 

Herald 

15,.0OO 

160    6 

0 

Manchester  Times 

;  185,500 

358  11    6 

Bury  Post 

and  SuflTolk  Press 

73,600 

461  13 

0 

Chronicle 

47,250 

634    7    6 

■   9,noo 

31  iO 

0 

Guardian 

182,000 

1,671    1    6 

and  Sutfolk  Herald 

19,000 

581    3 

6 

and  Salford  Advertiser 

159,933 

508  11    0 

Cambrian        -                 - 

60,100 

481  15 

0 

*  Courier,  and  Manches- 

Cambridge Chronicle 

55,050 

173  12 

0 

ter  Herald 

132,360 

868    7    0 

Carlisle  Journal              -           •       - 

6(i,IK)0 

310  IS 

0 

Merthyr  Guardian 

10,500 

Patriot        -               -            - 

30,000 

285     1 

6 

Monmouthshire  Merlin 

38,900 

285  19    0 

Carmarthen  Journal 

25,900 

219    5 

6 

Newcastle  Chronicle 

121,000 

622    6    0 

Carnarvon  Herald 

19,000 

190    4 

6 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Mercury 

33,500 

565  12    0 

♦Chelmsford  Chronicle,  and   Essex 

Newcastle  Courant        .           .         - 

159,475 

1,217  13    0 

Herald 

98,000 

559    6 

0 

Norfolk  Chronicle 

196,000 

909  16    6 

Cheltenham  Chronicle 

36,500 

547    4 

6 

Herald  and  East  Anglian    . 

29,500 

291  14    6 

Journal 

1.->,IX)0 

234    6 

6 

Norwich  Mercury        .           .          - 

86,000 

912  16    0 

Chester  Chronicle 

61,000 

539  10 

6 

Northampton  IMercury 

84,000 

818  16    6 

Courant       •           - 

45,000 

490    3 

6 

Free  Press 

25,500 

201  15    6 

Chesterfield  Gazette 

28,000 

Herald       - 

36,000 

3&»  13    6 

CoIche,ter  Gazette       .           -         - 

18,000 

232  11 

6 

Northumberland  Advertiser 

13,500 

125  16    6 

Conmbian  (Falmouth) 

12,000 

86  12 

6 

North  Devon  Advertiser 

11,500 

81    4    0 

Comwail  tJazette 

24,0(X) 

228    7 

6 

Wales  Chronicle 

17,500 

200    2    0 

West  Briton 

50,9I» 

293  16 

6 

Nottingham  Journal 

45,000 

441  13    6 

Coventry  Her.aUl  and  Observer 

Mercury 

32,6'.!5 
18,000 

2S4    0 
274     1 

6 
0 

Review 

and  Newark  Mercury  - 

70,800 
44,000 

375  18    0 
274  11    6 

County  Press,  Hertford 

26,100 

193  IS 

0 

Oxford  Herald 

46,000 

36t  17    6 

Cumberland  Packet 

25,000 

214  13 

0 

.Toumal        -           . 

117,.'jOO 

877  16    0 

Derby  .Mercury        -             .             - 

48,000 

539  17 

6" 

Plymouth  Herald 

26,500 

282    2    0 

Reporter          ... 
Devizes  Gazette           .           .           - 

40,200 

318    6 

6 

and  Devonport  Journal   - 

18,500 

210  17    6 

32,100 

286  13 

0 

Portsmouth  Herald 

55,500 

3,36    0    0 

Devonport  Telegraph 

38,250 

375    0 

e 

Preston  Chronicle 

[29,000 

22.5  11    6 

.Independent 

5,000 

Pilot 

21,000 

176  18    6 

*Devonshire  Chrotiicle,  North  Devon 

Reading  Mercury        -           .           - 

114,700 

867    5    6 

Journal,  and  Kxeter  News 

23,950 

248    6 

6 

Rochester  Gazette 

3,000 

57  18    6 

Dmicaster  Gazette       •             *         • 

76,0(K) 

690  12 

6 

Salisbury  Journal        ... 

150,000 

1,070  16    C 

Dorchester  Journal 

60,100 

324    9 

0 

Salopian  .Toumal     .           . 
Shemdd  Independent 

56,000 

619    3    0 

Dorset  County  Chronicle 

47,750 

355  12 

0 

35,W0 

257    8    6 

Durham  .Advertiser 

30,000 

319    4 

0 

Courant       ... 

23,500 

211  15    0 

Chronicle       .           .          - 

127,000 

335    3 

6 

Mercury           -          -        - 

37,250 

3.M    1    6 

Essex  Standard        -            - 

35,900 

251     2 

6 

Iris 

25,000 

291  18    0 

Independent 

26,575 

91  14 

0 

Sherbomc  -Mercury      ... 

47,000 

371  14    0 

Exeter  Flying  Post 

48,500 

480  14 

6 

Shrewsbury  Chronicle 

93,700 

6S2    3    0 

and  Plymouth  Gazette 

75,225 

625    7 

0 

Stalfordshire  IMercury 

15,500 

154  10    6 

Falmouth  Packet        -           -           . 

26,S'.il 

169  11 

6 

Advertiser    . 

1.35,000 

719  12    0 

(iloucester  Journal 

102,.>00 

816    4 

0 

Stamford  News 

52,500 

183    1    0 

Halifax  Express        -                -          - 

21,.'jOO 

200  11 

0 

Mercury 

272,500 

1,509    7    6 

(xuardian 

8,500 

Stockport  Advertiser 

34,7.36 

197  13    0 

Hampshire    Advertiser,  or    Sotlth- 

Suffolk  Chronicle 

81,080 

663    1    6 

ampton  Herald 

50,000 

506  12 

6 

Sunderland  Herald    .           .            - 

19,000 

336    7    0 

Telegraph 

166,000 

801  10 

0 

Sussex  Advertiser 

58,800 

577    6    6 

Chronicle 

67,250 

485  12 

6 

Taunton  Courier 

22,000 

267    4    6 

Hereford  .Toumal       -          .           - 

72,425 

571  18 

0 

Wakefield  and  Halifax  Journal 

26,.300 

165  11    0 

Times       .          - 

39,250 

120  11 

6 

Warwick  General  Advertiser 

50,000 

409  13    6 

Herts  Alercury           ... 

22,650 

218  18 

6 

Welshman,  The 

29,900 

128    2    0 

Hull  Packet       . 

29,000 

276  13 

6 

Western  Luminary  (Exeter) 
Times  ( Exeter) 

31,5(X) 

220    3    0 

Advertiser            •                .        - 

56,825 

.'.44  12 

0 

46,000 

2S7    7    0 

Rockimiham 

35,000 

284  18 

0 

\\''estmoreIand  .Advertiser            -    • 

12,000 

103    5    0 

Huntingdon  Gazette 

95,000 

617  10 

0 

Gazette 

I3,0(X) 

99    4    6 

Ipswich  Journal 

Kenti&h  Chronicle       -            -         . 

10<1,000 

642    8 

6 

Whitehaven  Herald 

22,000 

200    0    6 

12,000 

196    0 

0 

Wiltshire  Standard 

2,100 

Gazette        .           .             . 

78,000 

627    0 

fi 

Windsor  Express           ... 

34,500 

270  10    0 

Observer 

27,000 

31   17 

0 

Wolverhamjiton  Chronicle    - 
A\'orcester  Journal 

41,100 

408    9    0 

Kent  Herald 

66,000 

43S     7 

6 

60,0(W 

666     1    0 

Lancaster  Herald         .           .           - 

22,461 

120  11 

6 

Henald        - 

73,0(10 

598    6    6 

Gazette        -           .           - 

22,000 

191  12 

0 

York  Chronicle 

16,000 

93    5    6 

l/Oamington  Spa  Courier 

♦  Leeds  InteUigencer,  and  Newcastle 

29,000 

303    9 

0 

*  Herald,  and  York  Courant  - 

120,00(1 

9.35  14    6 

Yorkshire  (iazette        ... 

72,  V¥) 

5)3    0    6 

Journal            -               • 

168,750 

1,027  19 

^ 

Racing  Calendar    - 

5.150 

19    5    0 

Kote.  — Tliis  return  is  founded  upon  periodical  accounts  rendered  by  stationers,  who  procure  the  stamps 
at  tliis  office  for  country  newspapers.  The  p.-ipcrs  marked  thus  *  being  the  property  of  1  person,  in  whose 
jiarae  the  stamps  are  taken  out,  the  number  usetl  for  each  paper  cannot  be  di.-itingiiished. 

***  We  extract  the  following  iini)ortant  i>aragraph  from  a  note  by  Mr.  Worxi,  the  present  very  Intelli- 
gent chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps,  subjoined  to  the  Pari.  Paper,  No.  7.58.  Sess.  1833.  It  shows  that 
the  returns  given  above,  as  to  the  circulation  of  country  newspapers,  cannot  be  much  depended  upon.  Of 
course,  there  are  no  such  inaccuracies  in  the  accounts  of  atlvertiscinents :  — 

"  Supposing,  however,  that  the  returns  had  been  correct  transcripts  of  the  books  in  this  office,  it  i« 
worthy  of  remark,  that  they  would  not  have  afforded  accurate  information  as  to  the  circulation  of  news- 
papers. The  circumstances  hereafter  detailed  will  show  that  such  returns  must  be  always  incomplete  and 
fallacious. 

"  In  the  instance  of  the  London  newspapers,  the  account  may  approach  to  tolerable  correctness,  as  the 
stamps  are  usually  obtained  by  the  parties  directly  from  this  office ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  these 
papers  borrow  from  each  other,  and  we  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  agents  of  country  papers  have 
been  induced  by  London  printers  to  take  out  stamps  in  the  name  of  the  latter  which  were  intended  for 
country  use ;  eo  that,  even  with  regard  to  the  London  papers,  perfect  accuracy  cannot  be  attained. 
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"  But  in  the  case  of  country  papers  still  less  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  accounts.  The  supply  of 
stamps  to  country  papers  iseliected  through  London  stationers  and  paper-makers,  ami  sooietimes  also 
through  country  stationers.  These  persons  take  out  large  quantities  of  stani!>.s,  and  furnish  them,  from 
time  to  time,  to' the  respective  newspa|)ers  as  required.  It  is  only  from  the  n  turns  maiic  h\  those  s-ta- 
tioners  that  the  numbers  of  stamps  obtained  by  each  country  paper  are  known  at  this  cflicc.  'I'he  sta- 
tioners are  bound  to  make  these  returns,  hut  in  general  they  furnish  them  with  much  reluctance  and 
irregularity,  and  frequently  omit  them  altogether.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Board  have  no  means  of 
detecting  or  punishing  any  mis-statement,  and  it  is  therefore  believed,  that,  even  when  furnished,  little 
regard  is  paid  to  accuracy. 

"  The  trouble  occasioned  at  this  office  ought  not  to  be  a  consideration,  if  the  returns  were  really  a  source 
of  usefid  and  authentic  information.  But  the  preceding  observations  show  that  no  uselul  results  arise  ; 
bn  the  contrary,  such  returns  occasion  endless  complaints  from  persons  whose  circulation  is  under-rated, 
and  on  whom  positive  injury  is  thus  inflicted. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  consideration  whether  similar  returns  should  in  future  be  allowed. 

"  J.  W." 
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NEWSPAPERS. 


IV.  Av  Betum  showing  the  Number  of  Stamps  Issued  for  London  Newspaper*  during  Eight  Years,  ending 

with  183i 


"  1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

182a       1        1829.-     1        1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

16,910.066 

16,631,099 

17,242,697 

17,735,601 

17,996,279 

19,765,921 

22,048,509 

21,432,882 

Koti.  —  As  a  few  of  the  London  newspapers  are  supplied  with  stampi  through  stationers  (who  also 
procure  stamps  for  the  provincial  newspapers),  the  total  number  of  stamps  issued  for  the  whole  of  the 
Londnn  newspapers  cannot  be  furnished. 

V.  Aj  Account  of  the  Number  of  Stamps  issued  to  each  of  the  Newspapers  and  Advertising  Papers  in 
Scotland,  in  the  Year  1831 ;  also,  an  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Advertisement  Duty  paid  in  the  same 
Year  by  each  Paper.— CPaW.  Paper,  No.  465.  Sess.  1832.) 


Names  of  Newspapers. 

Numbel  of  Stamps,  at 

Advertisement  Dutj, 

Two  Pence. 

Four  Pence. 

at  5t.  Cd. 

£      s.   d. 

Edinburgh  Evening  Courant               ... 

250,500 

1,923  12    0 

Caledonian  Mercury        •         • 

113,500 

813    4    6 

Advertiser        -                  .           .         • 

75,000 

444    3    0 

Gazette          -                 .          «          • 

7,000 

296  16    0 

Weekly  Journal        -                 -          - 

114,000 

466    0    6 

Chronicle         -               .           - 

71,750 

164  13    6 

New  Weekly  Chronicle  (discontinued). 

1,000 

4    7    6 

fJcotsman  _       .               .         . 

199,050 

749  19    0 

Observer       -               .... 

83.500 

336    7    0 

North  British  Advertiser 

306,Ca 

• 

1,952  16    6 

Evening  Post            .               ... 

62,550 

315    3    6 

New  North  Briton        •           - 

77,500 

317  19    6 

Aberdeen  Journal                 -              •               -       - 

116,000 

1,252    6    0 

Chronicle       -          - 

. 

204    8    0 

Observer       .       -              ... 

21,000 

177    5    6 

Ayr  Advertiser             .... 

57,000 

306    1    6 

Dumfries  Journal              .                .               •        - 

23,000 

236  19    0 

Courier           .... 

75,500 

413  14    0 

Dimdee  Advertiser           •               -              .       - 

60,.500 

418  12    0 

Courier               -               •         - 

13,000 

170    2    0 

Elgin  Courier               .                .              -            - 

11,225 

187    1    6 

Journal  (discontinued)         •               -           . 

. 

2    9    0 

Fife  Herald               .               .              .               . 

26,500 

199  13    6 

Glasgow  Courier                             ... 

69,500 

1,007  16    6 

Journal 

. 

57  18    6 

Chronicle           -       -               .           .        - 

149,000 

745  13    6 

Herald           -              -       .              -         - 

168,000 

1,424  13    6 

Free  Press        .              .             •              . 

\ 

75,750 

689  10    0 

Scots  Times         -              -                .         - 

6,000 

403    7    6 

Saturday  Evening  Post        •              -       - 

. 

44  19    6 

Trades'  Advocate          ... 

5,750 

Greenock  Advertiser            •              -              -       • 

31,000 

279    2    t> 

Inverness  Journal         .... 

30,425 

327    5    0 

Courier       -       ;  -              •           -       - 

32,000 

305  18    0 

Kelso  Jlail         ..... 

36,000 

468  16    6 

Montrose  Review          .              -               .               • 

40,500  ■ 

327    5    0 

Paisley  Advertiser               -               •               -       - 

23,000 

154  10    6 

Perth  Courier                .               -               -               . 

20,000 

277    0    6 

Advertiser              .... 

31,000 

237    2    6 

Stirling  Journal          .              -              » 

25,000 

1,35  16    0 

Advertiser           -               •                  -        . 

18,.500 

124    5    0 

Kilmarnock  Chronicle              ... 
Total* 

13,250 

55    9    6 

306,000 

2,287,750 

18,418    4    6 

Stamp  Office,  Edinburgh,  April,  26.  1832. 

VI.  An  Account  of  the  Gross  Produce  of  the  Duties  on  Newspapers  and  Advertisements  during  each 
of  the  under.mentioned  Years,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


Years 

ending 
5th  of  Jan. 

Newspapers. 

Advertisements.                               | 

EnRland. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

L.        : 

rf 

L.        : 

rf. 

£,.        :    rf. 

t.        ».     rf. 

L.       ,.    d. 

L.       :    d. 

ISIl 

."528,413  10  11 

21,288     7 

8 

In  those  years 

113,546  19     1 

15,041     8     0 

15,723  1 1    7 

335,095     6 

(1 

21,054  13 

9 

there  was   no 

114,195  11     5 

14,397     9    0 

20,479     5     3 

.145,902     1 

K 

22,918     6 

8 

separate      ac- 

115,875   18     3 

14,448     6    0 

20,915     S  10 

302,241     4 

4 

21,921  19 

7 

■  count  kept  of 

114,111   12  10 

14,623     7     0 

1815 

363,5C0    0 

0 

20,158     7 

7 

stamps   issue<l 

106,575     9     8 

13,410     S     0 

19,759  17     6 

1816 

3fi3,4i4     3 

.5 

20,281  12 

10^ 

for  newspapers 

110,941     6     6 

H,'':7     7    0 

350,893  15 

8 

16.612     2 

4 

118,202     3     4 

1818 

.349,I0»     4 

0 

14,180    5 

4 

18,885     1     2* 

116,352     4  II 

16,666  13     0 

18,191   12     7 

1819 

350,257     3 

0 

17,481  13 

4 

20,210  16     6 

119,788  19     4 

16,721     I     H 

ISW 

365,080  11 

4 

19,060     5 

« 

21,187     1  11} 

122,227    3    3 

1821 

419,618  15 

8 

20,609     6 

« 

22,093  10  10 

123,772  15     6 

'*''2?    i    2i 

18V2 

.394,995  17 

4 

19,373  18 

() 

22,340     9i    7 

125,965  17     5 

16,095     2     0 

18*5 

378,485  19 

X 

20,387     8 

0 

23,556     1     Oi 

131,288  12     0 

17,0.30  16     6 

14,524     3    8} 

390,375     8 

K 

20,795  13 

0 

25,448     2     5 

125,475     S     7 

1825 

409,281     0 

0 

22,387     9 

4 

25,6.33  13     6 

131,633  19     .3J 
144,751      2     61 

17,825  17     0 

15,907  15     0 
15,720    0    0 
14,379  17     6 

1826 

425,1.54  10 

8 

24,419  17 

0 

26,659     9    3 

18,708  18     0 

1827 

429,602  15 

2 

22,013     fi 

4 

25,187  11     9 

135,087     7     I' 

17,779  13     0 

1828 

428,629     9 

8 

29,929  10 

4 

25,561     3  11, 

133,978  16  11 

18,400  14     6 

1829 

4.39.798     8 

n 

33,.M6     S 

8 

27,330  '0     8 

136,.)6S  17   10 

18,9.39  12     5 

438,667  10 

8 

42,301     6 

0 

28,578   16    7* 
29,361)  18     34 

I36,a'.2  18  10 

16,337  14     0 
15,672  !0    * 

I8SI 

455,972  10 

6 

49,466  10 

0 

137,915  19     4 

002,697  19 

4 

52,090  15 

2 

31,816  16     3 

137,838  12     3 

18.-,3 

490,151     0 

8 

51,465  14 

8 

32,513     9    4V 

137.12i  10     0 

1 8,278     6     0 

15.248  17     4 
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VII.  —  Return  of  the  Number  of  Stamps  issued  to  each  Newspaper  in  Ireland,  from  the  5th  of  January, 

1832,  to  the  5th  of  April,  IS33.  —  (Purl.  Paper,  No.  503.  Sess.  1833.) 


Title  of  Newspaper. 


Dublin  Newspapers. 
Christian  Journal      •         - 
Comet  -  -  .  - 

Dublin  Evening  Mail  .  .         . 

Evening  Post  -         •  . 

Gazette  -         .  -        - 

Mercantile  Advertiser     - 
Morning  Post      .     .    3  months 
Times        .  .  .  . 

Evening  Packet        -    '        . 
Evening  Freeman  -  .  . 

Evpress  -  -  4  months 

Empire         -  .       .         4  months 

Freeman's  Journal         -  -         - 

Morning  Register        -         -  -       - 

Mooney's  Circular  4months 

Observer        -  .  . 

People       -  .  -       -  2  months 

Pilot  -  .  .        . 

Plain  Dealer  .       .  4  months 

Press  -  .  .2  months 

Racing  Calendar        -         .  .         - 

Repealer  -  .  -10  months 

Saunders's  News  Letter        .  -        . 

Stewart's  Despatch         .  5  months 

Warder  -  - 

Weekly  Freeman  .  - 

Register         .         .  .       . 


Country  Kewspapers. 
Antrim  : 

Belfast  Guardian 

News  Letter 
Commercial  Chronicle 
Northern  Whig 
Athlone  and  Westmeath : 

Westmeath  Journal 
Clare : 

Clare  Journal 
Cork: 

Cork  Commercial  Chronicle 
Southern  Reporter 
Constitution 
Donegal : 

Ballyshannon  Herald 
Down  : 

Newry  Examiner 
Telegraph 
Drogheda : 

Drogheda  Journal 
Fermanagh  and  Cavan  : 
Impartial  Reporter 
Enniskillener 
Enniskillen  Chronicle 


Number 

of 
Stamps. 


5,500 

198,718 

445,375 

2;31,UOO 

36,900 

27,500 

12,000 

84,000 

335,500 

110,500 

34,3Sl 

23,500 

309,000 

207,500 

4,500 

50,250 

9.363 

174,500 

20,700 

8,300 

1,205 

29,571 

534,000 

34,000 

142,750 

193,750 

114,000 


3,378,203 


108,983 

139,500 
154,225 
88,500 

12,100 

15,350 

65,799 
261,375 
192,480 

10,023 

79,469 
95,575 

:  33,000 

9,200 
6,850 
16,050 


Title  of  Newspaper. 


Number 

of 
Stamps. 


Galway : 

Western  Argus 
Galway  Advertiser 

Independent 
Connaught  Journal 
Free  Press  .  -  ,  . 

Kerry : 

Kerry  Evening  Post 
Western  Herald 

Tralee  Mercury  •  .  . 

Kilkenny  and  Carlow: 

Kilkenny  Journal        .  .  . 

Moderator 
Carlow  Morning  Post 

Sentinel  .  .  . 

Standard  -  .        - 

King's  and  Queen's  County  : 

Leinster  Express  .  -       . 

Limerick  : 

Limerick  Chronicle 

Evening  Post 
Herald  .  ,         . 

Munster  Journal       ... 
Londonderry  : 

Londonderry  Journal 
Sentinel 
Mayo: 

Ballina  Impartial         .  -  . 

Mayo  Constitution         -  ,-       . 

Telegraph        -  . 

Roscommon : 

Roscommon  Gazette 
Journal 
Sligo : 

Sligo  Journal  .  .  . 

Tipperary : 

Clonrael  Advertiser 

Herald  .  .  , 

Tipperary  Free  Press 
Tyrone  : 

Strabane  Morning  Post      -       -       . 
Waterford  : 

Watcrford   Chronicle    and    Weekly 
Chronicle  .  -  . 

Mail 
Mirror 
Wexford : 

Wexford  Herald 

Independent 

Freeman 

Conservative 


18,750 
18,555 
5,405 
8,500 
13,650 

9,.500 
12,975 
21,675 

31,984 
29,375 
22,450 
21,950 
5,225 

23,175 

204,825 
15,475 
97,700 
1,850 

34,100 
68,375 

6,865 
30,965 
25,500 

5,000 
5,(00 

10,200 

28,840 
10,500 
45,250 

5,450 


70,4^5 

3S,325 
28,li08 

12,900 
32,961 
19,025 
12,550 


Dublin  Newspapers,  brought  forward    -  '3,378,203 
Total 


5,718,600 


The  increa.se  of  new.spapers  in  Great  Britain,  though  it  is  shown  by  these  document* 
to  have  been  pretty  considerable,  has  been  materially  repressed  by  the  mode  in  wliich  the 
stamp  duty  has  been  a.ssessed.  The  circulation  of  the  Parisian  daily  papers  much  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  London  journals ;  a  result  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  tlieir  greater 
cheapness. 

American  Nvwspajiers.  —  The  increase  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States  lias  also 
been  a  good  deal  more  rapid  than  in  England  ;  a  consequence,  partly,  no  doubt,  of  the 
greater  increase  of  populatioir  in  the  Union,  but  more,  prol)ably,  of  their  freedom 
from  taxation,  and  of  the  violence  of  party  contests.  The  total  number  of  new.spapers 
annually  issued  in  the  Union  has  been  estimated  at  from  55,000,000  to  C0,0(X),00O, 
while  the  total  number  is.sued  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  183.S  (see  No.  I.)  was 
only  34,515,221  ;  so  that,  making  allowance  for  the  diftcrence  of  population,  every  in- 
dividual in  America  has,  at  an  average,  more  than  twice  the  su|)])ly  of  newspajicrs 
enjoyed  by  individuals  in  England.  "  From  this  exuberant  supjily  of  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  and  the  low  price  charged  as  compared  with  the  English  and  French  new&> 
papers,  they  are  liberally  patronised  by  all  clas.ses,  and  are  found  in  almost  every 
dwelling  and  counting  liouse,  and  in  all  liotels,  taverns,  and  shops;  and  attract  a  largtt 
share  of  the  public  attention.  As  the  paths  of  honour  and  jjromolion  are  alike  open 
to  every  one,  it  follows  tliat  public  discu.vsion  forms  the  jirincipal  sta])lc  of  the  news- 
papers. There  is  no  country  wliere  the  press  has  a  more  powerful  influence  over 
public  opinion."  —  {Picture  nf  New  Fori;   p.  391.) 
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We  are  not,  however,  to  estimate  the  influence  of  newspaper  literature  by  its  qnantity 
onlv,  but  must  have  regard  also  to  its  quality.  Tlie  latter  is,  indeed,  the  principal 
thing  to  be  attended  to;  and  in  whatever  degree  the  Americans  may  exceed  us  in  the 
number,  they  certainly  are  immeasurably  below  us  in  the  quality,  of  their  news- 
papers. Speaking  generally,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  newspaper  press  Ls  a 
disgrace  to  the  Union.  The  journals  indulge,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  most  offen- 
sive personalities.  Instead  of  examining  the  principles  of  the  measures  brought  for- 
ward, they  assail  the  character  and  misrepresent  the  motives  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
introduced.  It  is  impossible,  we  believe,  to  name  an  individual,  who  has  attained  to 
anv  high  office  in  the  United  States,  or  to  consideration  in  Congress,  who  has  not  been 
libelled,  traduced,  and  calumniated  by  a  large  portion  of  the  press,  to  a  degree  that  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil  will,  probably,  lead  to  its  cure.  An 
intelligent  and  well  instructed  people  cannot,  surely,  continue  to  patronise  a  press 
whose  principal  features  are  misrepresentation,  exaggeration,  and  abuse. 

The  following  Table  contains  a  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Newspapers  published  in  the  United  Sfstf !  at 
the  Comraenceraent  of  the  Revolutionary  W;  r,  and  the  Number  of  Newspapers  and  other  Periodical 
Works  published  in  the  same  in  181U  and  1828. 
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NEW  YORK,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  that  name,  and  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  United  States,  in  lat.  40°  4'2'  N.,  Ion.  74°  8'  W.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Manhattan  Island,  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Hudson  river,  which 
separates  Manhattan  from  New  Jersey,  with  East  River,  which  separates  it  from  iMx^g 
Island.  New  York  bay,  or  inner  harboiu",  is  one  of  the  most  capacious  and  finest  in  the 
world ;  it  is  completely  land-locked,  and  affords  the  best  anchorage.  The  entrance  to 
the  bay  through  the  Narrows  is  extremely  beautiful.  On  each  side,  the  shore,  though 
wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge,  is  thickly  studded  with  farms,  villages,  and  country 
seats.  At  the  upper  end  are  seen  the  spires  of  the  city  ;  and  in  the  distance  the  l)old 
precipitous  banks  of  the  Hudson.  From  New  York  to  the  bar  between  Sandy  Hook 
Point  and  Schryer's  Island  (the  division  between  the  outer  bay  or  harbour  and  the 
Atlantic)  is  about  17  miles.  Fortifications  have  been  erected  at  the  Narrows,  Governor's 
Island,  and  other  places,  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and  shipping.  The  wood-cut  on  the 
oppo.site  page  represents  the  city  and  bay  of  New  York,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Hudson  river  was  first  explored  in  1609,  by  the  famous  English  navigator  whose 
name  it  bears,  then  in  the  service  of  the  West  India  Company  of  Holland.  In  16J2,  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  was  founded  by  the  Dutch,  as  a  convenient  station  for  the 
fur  trade.  In  1664,  it  was  taken  by  the  English.  The  Dutch  again  recovered  possession 
of  it  in  1673  ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  English  in  the  following  year,  and  continued 
in  their  occupation  till  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

New  York  has  increased  faster  than  any  other  city  of  the  United  States.  In  1699, 
it  contained  6,000  inhabitants.  In  1774,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
independence,  the  population  amounted  to  22,750.  During  the  war,  the  population  con- 
tinued stationary  ;  but  since  1783,  its  increase  has  been  quite  extraordinary.  In  1790, 
the  population  amounted  to  33,131  ;  in  1800,  to  60,489;  in  1810,  to  96,37.S ;  in  1820, 
to  123,706;  and  in  1830,  to  above  213,000!  Originally  the  houses  were  mostly  of 
wood,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  confined.  In  these  particulars,  however,  a  great  im- 
provemeni;  has  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century  ;  most  of  the  old  houses  having 
been  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  with  brick.  The  new  street-s,  which  are  broad,  and  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles,  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  Broadway,  the  principal  street, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  commo- 
dious and  elegant.     The  pools,  that  were  formerly  abundant  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity, 

•  For  some  curious  details  with  respect  to  newspapers  in  Louisiana,  see  Mr  Stuart's  Three  Years  m 
America,  voVii.  p.  210. the  most  instructive  and  trustworthy  of  all  the  recent  works  on  the  United 
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have  been  complctelv  filled  up ;  a  measure  that  lias  done  much  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  population.  In' respect  of  cleanliness,  however,  New  York  is  not  to  be  compared 
vith  an  English  town.  There  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  sink  or  common  sewer  in  the 
whole  city  :  the  night-soil  and  filth  are  collected  in  pits,  of  which  there  »s  one  in  every 
house,  and,  being  conveyed  to  tlie  nearest  quay,  are  thrown  ii-to  tlie  water ;  but  as  these 
quavs  are  made  of  timber,  with  many  projections,  a  great  deal  of  filth  is  retamed  about 
them,  producing,  in  hot  weather,  an  abominable  stench.  The  yellow  fever,  by  wluch 
New  York  is  sometimes  visited,  uniformly  breaks  out  in  the  lower  and  dirtiest  part  of 
the  town  ;  and  seldom,  indeed,  extends  to  the  new  and  mo-e  elevated  streets.  It  is  now 
much  less  prevalent  than  formerly;  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  if  stones 
were  substituted  for  timber  in  the  quays,  sewers  constructed,  and  proper  regulations 
enforced  as  to  cleanliness,  the  scourge  would  entirely  disappear. 

New  York  is  indebted,  for  her  wonderful  increase,  to  her  admirable  situation,  which 
has  rendered  her  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  New  World.  The  rise  of  the  tide  is 
about  6  feet ;  and  even  at  ebb,  there  is  21  feet  water  on  the  bar  ;  and  the  water  in  the 
outer  and  inner  bays,  and  in  the  river,  is  so  deep,  that  ships  of  the  largest  burden  he 
close  to  the  quays,  and  may  proceed  to  a  great  distance  up  the  river.  The  navigation 
of  the  bay  is  but  rarely  impeded  by  ice.  The  great  strength  of  the  tide,  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  ocean,  keep  it  generally  open,  even  when  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays  are 
frozen  over.  The  influence  of  the  tides  is  felt  in  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Troy,  160  miles 
above  New  York,  affording  very  peculiar  facilities  for  its  navigation.  'Ihese  natural 
advantages  have  been  vastly  extended  by  a  system  of  canalisation,  which  has  already 
connected  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie ;  and  which,  when  completed, 
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will  connect  it  with  the  Ohio  river,  and  consequently  with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf 
of  IMexico  !  So  prodigious  a  command  of  internal  navigation  is  not  enjoyed  by  any 
other  city,  witli  the  exception  of  New  Orleans ;  but  the  readier  access  to  the  port  of 
New  York,  tlie  greater  sjilubrity  of  the  climate,  and  her  situation  in  the  most  industrious 
part  of  the  Union,  where  slavery  is  abolished,  give  her  advantages  over  her  southern 
rival,  which,  it  is  most  probable,  will  secure  her  continued  preponderance. 

Entrance  to  Harbour,  Light-houses,  ^c.  —  The  course  in  entering  the  harbour  of  New  York  is  nearly 
(l\ie  \V.  from  the  outermost  white  buoy  on  the  bar,  till  the  buoy  on  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  east  bank  be 
passed,  and  then  nearly  due  N.  The  navigation  is  extremely  ea»y.  Pilots  generally  board  vessels  with- 
out the  bar ;  for,  otherwise,  they  are  only  entitled  to  half  fees.  Were  it  not  for  fear  of  vitiating  in- 
surances, their  services  would  seldom  be  required.  —  (See  Rates  of  Pilotage,  post)  The  light-house 
near  the  extremity  of  the  long,  low,  narrow  tongue  of  land,  projecting  from  the  New  Jersey  shore,  called 
Sandy  Hook,  is  in  lat.  40°  i.'8'  N.,  Ion.  74°  S'  W.  It  is  fitted  up  with  a  very  powerful  fixed  light, 
which,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  seen  by  vessels  coming  from  the  westward  10  leagues  oH!  But,  from  itj 
position,  it  is  not  readily  discovered  by  ships  coming  from  the  S.  till  too  near.  To  obviate  this  in. 
convenience,  a  floating  light  was  moored  about  7  miles  E.  from  Sandy  Hook  Point.  In  1828,  however, 
2  light-houses  were  erected  on  Neversink  hills,  nearly  4  miles  S  by  E.  from  Sandy  Hook.  They  are 
SOO  feet  apart ;  the  most  northerly  being  furnished  with  a  fixed,  and  the  other  with  a  revolving  light, 
both  of  great  power.  The  lights  are  elevated  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  may  be  seen,  in 
clear  weather,  in  all  directions,  from  -U)  to  50  miles.  Since  they  were  fitted  up,  the  floating  light  has  been 
discontinued.     Vessels  load  and  unload  at  the  wharfs  on  both  sides  the  city. 

Trade,  §-c.  —  The  commerce  of  New  York  is  very  extensive.  The  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise annually  loaded  and  unloaded  in  the  port  is  estimated  at  from  100,000,000 
to  120,000,000  dollars.  The  number  of  vessels  in  the  port  in  the  busy  season  varies 
from  .500  to  750,  exclusive  of  about  50  steam  packets.  The  number  of  arrivals  from 
foreign  ports  amounted  in  1832  to  1,808;  and  the  coasting  arrivals  are  between  4,000 
and  5,000.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  the 
30th  of  September,  1832,  was  101,029,266  dollars;  of  which  no  less  than  53,214,402, 
or  more  than  the  half,  were  imported  into  New  York  !  The  customs  revenue  on 
the  goods  paying  duties,  imported  into  this  city,  amounts  to  about  13,000,000  dollars, 
while  the  total  customs  revenue  of  the  United  States  seldom  exceeds  22,000,000  dol- 
lars. The  imports  comprise  an  infinite  variety  of  articles.  The  principal  are  cottons 
woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and  cutlery  ;  earthenware,  brass  and  copper  manufactures, 
&c.  from  Great  Britain  ;  silk,  wine,  brandy,  &-c.  from  France  and  Spain  ;  sugar  and, 
coffee  from  the  Havannah  and  Brazil  ;  with  tea,  spices,  cochineal,  indigo,  dye 
woods,  &c.  The  value  of  the  export.?  from  New  York  in  the  year  ending  tlie  .30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  amounted  to  26,000,945  dollars,  being  between  ^  and  i  part  of  the  total 
exports  from  the  United  States.  Tlie  exports  principally  consist  of  wheat  flour,  corn, 
rice,  and  cotton ;  beef,  pork,  butter,  dried  fi.sh,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions ;  furs,  tobacco, 
coarse  manufactured  goods,  lumber,  &c.  The  great  excess  of  the  imports  into  New  York 
over  the  exports  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that,  while  mostly  all  articles  of  export  from 
the  Western  States  are  shipped  at  New  Orleans,  the  greater  part  of  the  more  valuable 
articles  brought  from  abroad,  and  destined  for  the  consumption  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and,  in  some  degree,  even  Kentucky,  are  principally  imported  into  New  York. 

The  tonnage  of  New  York  is  greater  than  that  of  Liverpool,  or  any  other  city,  with 
the  single  exception  of  London.  The  registered  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  1831,  amounted  to  122,458  tons,  and  the  enrolled  and  licensed 
tonnage  to  163,980  tons;  making  a  grand  total  of  286,438  tons,  benig  between  \  and 
^  of  tlie  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States. 


New  York  during  each  of  the  Thr 

ee  Years  ending  wi 

th  the  1st  of  Januai 

y,  1833. 

Articles. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Ashes,  pot          -              -       •       barrels 

iiearl               -              -               — 
Beef          ...                      — 
Pork              .           .           -         -        — 
Lard        ...             kegs 
Butter           .               .               .            _ 
Cotton                 .               -            -        bales 
("niton  goods           .               -        packages 
Flour  [wheat)               -              -        barrels 
Corn        -           .               .           -     bushels 
Rice                 -                 -           -    tierces 
Tar              .              .               -       barrels 
'IXirpentine          -              -         -         — 
Hides           .              .           -          number 
Whale  oil           .               .           -     gallons 
So.ip           ...           boxes 
lob.TCCc           -               .          -    hogsheads 

19,613 

4,1.52 

15,f«2 

13,085 

14,136 

6.761 

104,940 

5,306 

304,352 

174,182 

13,373 

19,397 

102,441 

8,088 

19,393 
5,694 
17,913 
20,147 
24,8a5 
12,282 

118,.^C2 
3,030 

437,104 

245,'68 
15.205 
18.879 

121,762 

7,815" 

18,241 

2,3.56 

17,223 

29,418 

11,101 

9,286 

108,741 

7,545 

19.5,«14 

!>3,716 

16,678 

18,537 

M4,878 

lfiu,49.'' 

].592,ti00 

76.!»1 

7.783 
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Shipping.  —  Arrivals  from  and  Departures  for  Foreign  Ports  in  1831. 


Flaga. 

Anrired.         |         Departed. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

vS;^';^°™^-V^|  Tonnage. 

Flags. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 

United  States      . 

France 

Spain 

Netherlands 

Germany        -     - 

Holland     - 

Hanse  Towns 

.Svedcn 

278 
1,294 

25 
8 
1 

10 
2 
/ 

14 

41,7.'38 

306,529 

6,710 

1,762 

260 

2,798 

315 

260 

3,339 

273 
1,275 
22 
7 
1 
7 
2 
1 
12 

31,716 

265,205 

3,228 

1,076 

170 

2,042 

315 

260 

2,473 

Hayti 

Brazil 

Genoa    .       .     - 

Russia 

Mexico     - 

Denmark 

Totals    - 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

18 

330 
134 
260 
260 
260 
3,709 

2 

2 

Still  1 

1 
1 
16 

,'iSO 
134 
n  port. 
260 
260 
2,(;03 

1,658 

3(j8,684 

1,622 

316,472 

The  arrivals  in  1832  from  foreign  ports,  were,  ships,  444 ;  barques,  75 ;  brigs,  885 ;  schooners,  386 ; 
ealliot.«,  2  ;  sloops,  6  ;  being,  in  all,  1808.  Of  these  there  were,  American,  1,290  ;  British,  369  ;  French,  42 ; 
Dutch,  Hamburgh,  and  Hremen,  32;  Swedish,  25;  Spanish,  19;  Danish,  11,  &c.  15y  far  the  greater 
p;irt  of  the  British  ships  are  from  our  colonies  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

lii-f^lations  as  to  Passoigos  arriving  at  New  York.  —  On  the  arrival  of  passengers,  an  entry  must  be 
made  at  the  Custom-house  of  their  names,  clothes,  or  implements  of  trade  or  profession  (all  of  which 
arc  exempt  from  duty),  and  an  oath  taken  respecting  them  ;  the  form  of  which,  and  the  entry,  may  be  had 
at  the  office  gratis.  Cabin  passengers  make  this  entry  themselves,  and  pay  20  cents  each  for  a  permit ; 
on  exhibiting  which  to  the  officer  on  board,  they  are  allowed  to  remove  their  baggage  after  it  has  been 
inspected.  Only  1  entry  and  permit  is  necessary  for  a  family,  and  only  20  cents  demanded,  whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  the  family.  Remains  of  sea  stores,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  foreign  spirits  and  wines, 
are  liable  to  pay  duties;  but  unless  these  are  of  great  bulk  or  quantity,  they  are  generally  allowed  to 
pass  free. 

An  entry  is  usually  made  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  of  steerage  passengers  and  their  baggage :  they 
pay  each  2()  cents  for  a  permit.  When  entry  is  made  by  any  i)er.^on  not  the  owner,  he  gives  bond  for 
payment  of  the  duties,  if  any  ;  and  if,  after  entry  is  made  at  the  Custom-house,  and  the  oath  taken,  any 
article  is  found  belonging  to  a  passenger,  liable  to  pay  duty,  not  spcdjied  in  the  entry,  it  is  forfeited,  and 
the  person  in  whose  baggage  the  article  is  found,  subjected  in  treble  the  value. 

Besides  making  entry  at  the  Custom-house,  it  is  provided  by  a  law  of  the  State,  that  every  master  of  a 
ve«sel  arriving  from  a  foreign  country,  or  from  any  other  port  of  the  United  States,  "  shall,  within  24 
hours  after  entering  his  vessel  at  the  Custom-house,  make  a  report  in  writing,  on  oath,  to  the  mayor,  and 
in  case  of  his  sickness  or  absence,  to  the  recorder  of  the  said  city,  of  the  name,  age,  and  occupation  of  every 
person  who  shall  have  been  brought  as  passenger  in  such  ship  or  vessel  on  ner  last  voyage,  npon  pain  of 
forfeiting,  for  every  neglect  or  omission  to  make  such  report,  the  sum  of  7''  dollars  (or  every  alien,  and 
the  sum  of  50  dollars  for  every  other  person  neglected  to  be  so  reported  as  aforesaid." 

Masters  of  ships  bringing  passengers  to  New  York  must  also  pay  a  dollar  on  account  of  each  passenger 
to  the  corporation,  as  commutation  money,  or  give  bond  that  none  of  them  shall  become  chargeable  on 
the  city  poor  rates  for  the  space  of  2  years.  They  almost  uniformly  prefer  paying  the  commutation. 
The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  New  York  from  the  British  islands  during  the  5  years  ending 
with  1832,  was  as  follows :  — 


years, 

From  England. 

From  Ireland. 

From  Scotland. 

Total. 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

Totals     - 

6,631 

8,110 

16,352 

13,808 

18.947 

6,197 
2,443 
3,497 
6,721 
6,050 

2,717 
948 
1,584 
2,078 
3,286 

15,.547 
11, .001 
21,433 
22,607 
28,283 

63,848 

24,908 

10,613 

99,371 

In  addition  to  which  there  were  great  numbers  of  immigrants  from  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  &c. 

Lines  of  Packets.  —  The  establishment  of  regular  lines  of  packets  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports, 
and  also  to  every  principal  port  in  the  United  States,  has  produced  a  new  era  in  the  commerce  of  the 
city,  and  redounded  equally  to  the  benefit  of  the  enterprising  individuals  by  whom  they  were  projected, 
and  the  public.  The  principal  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  Liverpool.  There  are  above  20  packet  ships 
employed  between  these  cities,  distributed  in  4  lines. 

Statement  of  the  Passages  made  by  the  different  Ships  and  Masters  employed  in  the  Old  Line,  ft-om  1818 

to  1827,  inclusive,  embracing  a  Period  of  10  Years,  and  comprising  1^8  complete  Voyages. 
The  passages  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  during  the  said  period,  have  averaged  .    24  days  each. 

Those  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  during  the  said  time,  have  averaged  .  -38         — 

The  shortest  passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  made  by   the  ship  New  York, 

Captain  Maxwell,  in  December,  1823,  being  -  -  -  -  16  days. 

The  longest  passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  made  by  the  ship  Nestor,  Captain 

.S.  G.  Macy,  in  December,  1820,  and  January,  1821,  being  -  -  -        37   — 

The  shortest  passages   from   Liverpool   to  New  York  were  made  by  the  ship  Amity, 

Captain  George  Maxwell,  in  April,  1819,  and  by  the  ship  Colombia,  Captain  Rogers, 

in  February,  1824,  being 


22  — 

71    — 


The  longest  jiassage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  was  made  by  the  ship  Pacific,  Captain 
Crocker,  in  December,  1827,  and  January  and  February,  1828,  being  -  .  „ 

The  passages  are  not  reckoned  from  land  to  land,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  ;  but  from  one  city  to  the 

other. 

Packet  ships  for  New  York  sail  from  Liverpool  on  the  1st,  8th,  16th,  and  24th  of  each  month  throughout 
the  year.     And  they  sail  on  the  same  days  in  each  month /row  Now  York  for  Liverpool, 

The  cabin  passage  to  New  York,  ,'55  guineas  ;  from  New  York,  ."O  guineas  ;  which  includes  provisions, 
wines,  beds,  &c.,  so  that  the  passengers  have  no  occasion  to  provide  any  thing  except  personal  apparel. 

Sixteen  ships  in  the  whole,  varying  in  size  from  500  to  5hO  tons  burden  each,  are  employed  as  regular 
packets  betwen  New  York  and  Liverpool :  they  are  all  American  property,  and  built  chiefly  in  New  York, 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for  passengers,  and  in  a  most  expensive 
and  splendid  style.  Each  ship  has  a  separate  cabin  for  ladies  ;  each  state-room,  in  the  respective  cabins, 
will  accommodate  two  passengers ;  but  a  whole  state-room  may  be  secured  for  1  individual  by  paying  at 
the  rate  of  |i  passage,  that  is,  ,521  guineas. 

Packets  for  Philadelphia  sail  Irom  Liverpool  on  the  8th  and  20fh  of  every  month  throughout  the  year : 
and  4  of  these  ships  sail  frmn  Philadelphia  for  Liverpool  on  the  20th  of  each  month  ;  the  others  do  not 
always  return  direct  from  Liverpool,  but  go  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  &c.,  to  bring  cargoes  of  produce  to 
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Cabin  passage  same  as  that  to  and  from  New  York. 

These  ships,  9  in  number,  are  all  American  built  and  owned,  and  are  from  300  to  500  tons  burden  : 
iome  of  thcin  are  as  splendid  as  tlie  New  York  packets,  and  all  are  fitted  up  with  every  regard  to 
cum  lot  t. 

Packet  ships  for  Boston  sail  at  specified  periods  in  January,  February,  and  March,  and  again  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  in  each  year;  but  they  seldom  return  direct  from  lioston  to  Liverpool.  The  rate  of 
passage  the  same  as  tliat  by  the  packets  for  New  York. 

The  rate  of  steerage  passage  varies,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  considerably;  depending  on  the  number 
of  ships  anil  the  number  of  [lassciigers  (;oiiig  at  the  time.  By  the  patket  ships,  it  fluctuates  from  5  tu  G 
guineas  for  each  full-grown  person  ;  and  children  under  14  years  are  taken  at  hali-price.  By  other  ships, 
the  rate  of  steerage  passa^'e  varies  from  1/.  Ws.  to  51.  ;  being  sometimes  reduced,  by  competition,  so  low  as 
.•'Us. ;  but  l\ic  average  rate  may  be  taken  at  4^.  is.  For  these  rates,  the  ship  provides  nothing  but  berths, 
fire,  and  water;  the  passengers  provide  their  own  provisions,  bedding,  &c.  The  expense  of  provisions 
for  a  pour  person,  who  might  wish  to  be  as  economical  as  possible,  for  the  voyage  out  to  the  United  States, 
would  not  lie  more  than  from  Ws.  to  50s. 

The  ccihin  passage  by  the  common  traders  (  nd  many  of  them  are  quite  equal  to  the  packets  in  equip, 
nient  and  s  ilely)  varies  from  li/.  to  2J/.  ;  no  wines  being  provided  by  the  ships  at  these  rates,  but  provi. 
sioiis,  bedding,  malt  liquor,  and  spirits. 


The  rates  oi  freight  to  New  York,  are  — 


By  Packets. 
.;.     L.   : 


By  other  Ships. 
..    *.    d.    L.    t.    d. 
0  to  1  10    0 


0  17 

0  12  6  -  0  17  6 

0     9  0  -  0  12  6 

0  12  6  .  0  14  0 

0    8  0  .  0  12  6 

0  12  6  -  0  15  0 

They  are  fitted  out  in  the 


Fine  goods,  per  ton  measurement  of  40  cubic  feet  •  '200toU 

Hardware                 -                -                        -                -  -  -     1   10    0    -   0     0  0 

Coarse  low-priced  goods               •                  -                  •  100-150 

Iron,  per  Ion  of  Wl  cwl.                                          -  -  -    0  10    0    -  0  12  6 

Coal>,      do.        do.                -  -  -     1     0    0    -   1     .^  0 

Crates  of  earthenware,  per  ion  of  40  cubic  feet  •  -    0  10    0   -  0  12  6 

hall,  per  Ion  ot  -10  bushels               -               -               •  .  -    U  17    6   -  1     5  0 

New  York  and  London  Packets,  —  Nine  ships  are  engaged  in  this  trade, 
came  way  as  the  Liverpo.l  packets.     They  touch  at  Cowes. 

New  York  ami  Havre  Packets.  —  Twelve  shius  are  engaged  in  this  trade,  all  fitted  up  with  the  greatest 
splendour  ami  attention  to  comfort.  Cabin  passage,  14U  dollars,  including  bed,  beduing,  wines,  and  stuiei 
of  every  description. 

Ba.\k3,  l.vsiuANCE  Co.MPAMES,  ETC.  —  We  borrow  from  a  detailed  and  authentic  statement  by  Thomai 
H.  God.iard,  Esq.,  published  in  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  for  the  29th  of  January,  1631,  the  fulli.w. 
iiig  particuLirs  in  relation  to  the  banks,  insurance  companies,  &c.  of  New  York,  in  1630,  with  a  view  of 
their  progress  from  IS  19  to  1830. 


\Vhen 

Length  of 

No.  of 

Amount 

Amount  of 

Time  and  Kate 

Amount  of 

Banks. 

chartered. 

Charter. 

Shares. 

of  >hare. 

Capital. 

ot  Dividend. 

Dividend. 

Diillars. 

Dollars. 

Dolliirt. 

DMin. 

Uni  ed  Slates  Branch   - 

. 

'/•S.OIIO 

100 

2,500,000 

.Ian.   3i-July 

3^ 

155,1  >00 

America 

1882 

20  years 

20,(100 

100 

2,1100,000 

Jan.    2A  _  July 
Jan.    5i-July 

i!-V 

100,000 

.Mechanics* 

ISIO 

22   do. 

8(1,000 

25 

2,000,001 

5+ 

11II,(;0U 

Manhattan  Company    - 
UeUwars    and    lludson 

17U0 

perpetual 

41,000 

50 

2,050,000 

Jan.    3i  —  July 

Ji 

113,5t/0 

Cana!  Company 

1825 

do. 

15,000 

100 

1,500,000 

June  0   —  Dec. 

U 

Merchauts' 

ISHJ 

27  years 

28,000 

50 

1,400,0110 

June   3   —  Dec. 

81/Kfl 

Citv           -               -       - 

1S12 

2U  do. 

23,000 

50 

1,250,000 

May    3    -.Nov. 

3 

75,IKIO 

New  York        - 

IH- 

. 

1 ,900 

SOO 

9511,000 

.May    4    -  Nov. 

4 

-B.UOO 

PhiEnix 

1812 

20  do. 

20,000 

25 

.5IKI,l.O0 

Jan.    3i  —  July 

3^ 

.'55,010 

.North  River 

1S21 

21    do. 

10,000 

50 

600,000 

Jan.    4    — Ju.y 

40,0011 

Tradesmen's 

1.S22 

10  do. 

12,000 

40 

4S0,(I(X) 

Jan.    3    —  July 

31 

31,000 

Chemical 

1.S21 

21    do. 

20,UI0 

25 

50(1.01)0 

Jan.    .1}  -July 

U 

22,' 00 

Lnion 

1811 

20   do. 

20,(1(10 

50 

6,000,000 

May    3    -.Nov. 

3 

60,000 

Fulton 

1824 

SO  do. 

2(1,000 

30 

6IJ<I,(KI0 

May    .-51 -.Nov. 

3+ 

4'^0(lU 

Dry  Dot  k              .         . 

perpetual 

14,1100 

50 

700,000 

Jan.    2    -July 

14,000 

Greenwich 

1830 

new 

8,000 

So 

200,000 
IS,  1.-0,000 

not  deteimined 

.159.900 

l,l)37,;tX» 

Recapitulation.  —There  were,  in  1830, 16  banks 
in  this  citv,  who.sc  aggregate  capital  was 

And  these  made  tliTidends  for 

Of  tliese,  the  Hudson  and  iJeUware  made  no  di- 
vidend, in  consequence  of  apjiropriatin^j  their 
means  to  the  jjieat  work  ot  complelinK  the 
ctnal  between  the  2  rivers,  which  promises  a 
preat  advantajie  to  the  cit>-  1'he  (ireenwich 
bid  just  commenced ;  so  that  the  dividend 
accrued  upon  a  capital  of  17,93i),000  dollars  — 
mnkinc  an  interes*  of  3*7H76  per  cent,,  as  the 
paper  discounted  would  average  60  day:.'  notes, 
Aiiil  6  per  lent.  discount  deducted,  there  mu»t 
have  been  discounted  during  the  >ear  paper  to 
the  amount  of  -  - 

JUnritie  Ins'irance.  -  During  18."0,  there  were  In 
ihi^  city  8  marine  insurance  companies,  with 
an  agtjregatc  capital  of  - 

And  ihe-.e  made  dividends  for 

But  2  companies,  whose  capital  amounted  to 
4'>(),fHK)  dollars,  div.ded  nothing,  so  that  the 
dividend  realW  arose  out  of  a  capital  of 
V,6i»,000  dolliirs,  making  an  interc^t  of  l.'>-572 
per  cent.  The  American  Company  commenced 


5,050,000 
403,000 


in  1815,  and  iis  dJTidends  to  1830  inclusiTe 
were  51*ii  i>er  cent.,  amounting  to      - 
The  Ocean,  with  a  capital  of  3:,0,mi0,  has,  from 
1S25  to  IbSU  inclusive,  made  dividends  tor  126 


re.  —  Durin-:  1830,  there  were  in  this 
companies,  whoae  aggrtgate  capital 


percent. 

FirelHsnnin 

city  20  ft rt 

was         -  -  .  -  - 

And  these  niade  dividends  for 

But  U  companies,  whose  capital  amounted  to 

750,1  lO"    "ull>rs,    dividtd    nothmg,    so    that 

the    dividend    really    arose   out    ot    a  capital 

of  7,U50,uuO  doll.irs,  making  an  interest  of 

6-805  i>er  ctnt.    The  Wa^hinpton  commenced 

in  lSl4,  and  has  made  a  un  tonn  semi-annual 

diviatendof  4^  per  cent.,  making  in  all  144  per 

cent.,  amounting  to  -  -  - 

From  1S23  to  the  ytar  1S30  incIu^ive  — 

Tlie  dividend*  of  the  tagle  were  69^  per 
cent.  -  -  - 

Globe     -  -  52pcrcait. 

Frnnklin  -  -  44^  -  - 
North  River  -  64  —  - 
New  Voik         -  76       —     - 


1,660,000 
441,000 


7.800,000 
4:9,750 


740,000 


Progress  of  Stocks  in  the  City  of  New  York,  from  1819  to  1830,  both  inclusive. 


Vears. 

Banks  in  New  York  City. 

.Ararine  In 

surance  Coini>anies. 

Fire  Insurance  Companie*. 

Amount  of 

.^mt.ofDiv. 

Hate 

Amount  of  Pa- 

.Amount of 

.Amount  of 

Kate  per 

A  mount  of 

Amt.ofPiv. 

Rale 

per  Cl. 

Capital. 

declared. 

per  Ct. 

per  discounted. 

Capiuil. 

Div.  declar. 

Cent. 

Cap,t..l. 

Dollitri. 

DMlrt. 

Dolliirt. 

Ditllaii. 

Dollars. 

Dn'ltlrs. 

Dollars. 

U19 

15,900.000 

782,0(10 

4-918 

78,199,992 

3,S50,000 

412,250 

10-707 

4,5(KI,(H1fl 

8111 
8-100 
"122 

6-5.04 

1820 

15,9(H),IX)0 

921,500 

5-7!>5 

92,1  19,98(1 

3,85(),(K10 

250,750 

6515 

1S21 

15,9IK>,000 

920,500 

5-789 

92,649,984 

3,8.'>0,0O0 

250,650 

6-510 

18^2 

16,000,00(1 

921,200 

5-757 

92,119,976 

3,850,110(1 

320,150 

8-310 

4,5(lfl,(100 

is-^.1 

15,500,000 

992,500 

6-403 

99,2.'jO,(1(;o 

3,15(1.000 

276,500 

8-777 

18^4 

15,600,000 

617,0.')0 

3-917 

61,705,020 

4,650,0(10 

317,000 

6-817 

76l',M^      6-459 
717,750      5-S25 
(i02,lKI0      4-s.-)J 
467,000      4  524 
464,500      5-9.M 

1S25 

17,150,(Kl0 

936,.5(10 

5-.-5fi6 

•   93,649,972 

5,.'50O,0OO 

221,000 

4-169 

1,190,000 

1826 

17,500,0(10 

1,031,, WO 

5-894 

103,149,856 

5,3(10,000 

260,000 

4-905. 

12,150,000 

1827 

17,880,000 

1,025,400 

5-751 

102,539,996 

4,.V)0,000 

228,000 

5-241 

12,450,000 

1828 

18,3.T0,0(K1 

l,ll.-59,2IIO 

5-669 

103,919,972 

4,1110,0(10 

301,500 

7-353 

1829 

17,830,000 

977,000 

5-479 

97,699,992 

3,0(H1,IK10 

442,000 

14-733 

1S30 

i8,i:o,ooo 

12;ear<  - 

1,037,700 

5-723 

103,769,952 

3,050,000 

403,0lX) 

13-gl3 

7,800,000 



"'" 

11,2(12,050 

1,120,204,752 

3,682,800 

5,868,500  , 

1 
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In  the  previous  estimates,  the  rate  per  cent,  on  the  actually  productive  capital  was  given.  Here  the 
Interest  is  determined  by  comparing  the  whole  capital  with  the  whole  dividend. 

litmarks  on  Bntikiiit^  at  Nitr  York.  —  The  reailer  will  Hiid  in  the  article  BA\Kr,  Foreion  [anti,  p.  109  \ 
soiiie  ditails  as  to  the  laiikin";  system  ot  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  l>e  quite  as  deleitive  in  New 
York  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  Several  hanks  in  that  State  have  failc-d,  and  soine  ot  those  (hat  still 
exist,  obtaineti  their  charters  by  resorting  to  the  most  disgraceful  practices.  In  the  summer  of  l»i.6,  the 
grand  jury  of  the  city  entered  upon  an  investigation  of  certaui  circumstances  connected  with  the  lorm. 
ation  of  some  ol  these  establishments,  which  ended  in  the  conviction,  as  conspirators  todefraud  the  |>ublic, 
of  not  a  few  citizens,  and  even  of  some  members  of  the  legislature,  who  had  previously  been  deemed  highly 
respect-iUe!  The  Court  of  Errors  afterwards  decided,  by  a  small  majority,  that  these  convictions  were 
illegal ;  but  the  fact  of  the  most  scandalous  abuses  having  '.-revailed  was  established  beyond  all  qucstioti. 
We  may  mention,  by  way  of  example,  that  the  United  States  Lon.bard  Association,  incorporated  in 
1825,  was  sworn  to  as  having  a  pain  up  capital  of  300,0(X)  dollars ;  but  the  association  I  aving  failed  in 
18'i6,  it  was  ascertained  th.,t  not  moie  than  30,0i)0  dollars  had  ever  been  paid  up!  There  were,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  several  other  cases  quite  as  bad,  or,  if  possible,  even  worse  than  this.  —  {/It-port  and  Obsei  v- 
ations  un  ike  Banks,  ijc.  oj'-t/ie  Stale  (/AVw  York,  p.  10.) 

With  the  exception  of  tne  branch  of  the  United  States'Bank,  all  the  other  New  York  banks  issue  note* 
of  so  low  a  value  as  1  dollar.     I'hey  all  discount  bills  :  generally  at  6  per  cent. 

In  order  to  protect  the  public  Iri.ni  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  failure  of  banks,  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  enacted  a  law,  in  1829,  compelling  all  banks  chartered  in  future,  or  getting  their 
charters  renewed,  to  pay  from  ^  to  1  fcx  cent,  of  their  capital  slock  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  by  whom 
it  is  invested  and  accumulated  as  a  guarantee  fund.  When  a  bank  fails,  its  debts,  under  certain  rcstiic. 
tions,  are  to  be  paid  from  this  fund.  Commissioners  have  also  been  appointed,  having  authority  to 
examine  upon  oath,  and  to  inquire  into  any  particulars  as  to  the  management  of  the  diftcrent  banks  sub- 
jected  to  this  regulation. 

This  system  has  not  been  established  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  a  conclusive  opinion  to  lie 
formed  as  to  its  practical  operation.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  will  be  found  quite  inadequate  to 
eradicate  the  evils  complained  of.  Even  were  it  otherwise  successful,  what  can  be  more  unjust  than  to 
tax  the  capital  of  solid  and  well-managed  concerns,  to  create  a  fund  to  pay  the  debts  of  those  set  on  loot 
for  the  purpose  of  swindling  'i  The  interference  of  the  commissioners,  by  lessening  the  responsibility  of 
the  directors,  must  he  a  good  deal  worse  than  useless  ;  and  can  have  no  effect  other  than  the  multiplica« 
tion  01  abuses.  We  have  nut,  indeed,  the  least  doubt,  that  it  will  be  found  in  America,  as  in  England, 
that  banking  can  acquire  no  real  solid. ty  till  a  stop  be  put  to  the  issue  of  all  notes  for  payment  of  which 
security  has  not  previously  been  given.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  be  of  any  material  service.  It  is  mere 
error  and  delusion  to  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  fraud  or  mismanagement  by  any  system  of 
official  superintendence. 

Forgery  is  extremely  prevalent  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Union  j  a  con. 
sequence  of  the  low  value  at  which  notes  are  issued,  and  ol  their  employment  even  in  the  smallest  trans- 
actions. It  is  not,  in  truth,  easy  to  imagine  that  the  pap  r  currency  of  any  country  can  be  in  a  less 
satisfactory  condition  than  that  of  the  United  .Stales.  And  it  will  not,  certainly,  te  improved,  but  much 
deteriorated,  should  the  president  succeed  in  his  eHbrts  to  destroy  the  Bank  of  the  Uniteil  States. 

Sales  by  Auction.  — The  practice  of  selling  goods,  particularly  those  imported  Irom  abroad,  by  auction, 
is  of  long  standing  in  New  York,  and  is  carried  to  a  very  great  extent.  Auctioneers  are  appointed  by  the 
senate,  on  the  nomination  ol  the  governor. 

Statement  of  Sales  at  Auction  in  the  State  of  New  York,  from  1810  to  1839  inclusive,  from  Returns  made 
by  the  Auctioneers  to  the  Comptroller. 


Years.         j     Amount  of  DuUes. 

Amount  of  Sales  dutialile^ 

Amount  of  Sales  not 
dutiable. 

Total. 

1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 

•1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1SI8 
1819 
3820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 

+1829 
1830 

Dollars,     cents, 

126,404    62 
110,220    76 
124,236    92 
156,481    05 
86,067    76 
182,936    57 
171,907    40 
199,123    38 
176,032    24 
141,570    96 
153,999    86 
154,543    92 
180,761     68 
208,254    01 
226,218    13 
285,037    62 
242,810    06 
247,808    24 
257,180    40 
242,552    54 
218,513    66 

Ditllars.      cffita. 
5,(i02,6r)2    59 
4,.';93,!I87    51 
5,203,566    67 
6,001,162    40 
3,527,1.55     88 
12,124,054    76 
11,349,826    07 
12,*72,446    92 
11,873,658    42 
9,53«,202    51 
10,182,967    00 
10,525,791     05 
12,340.127    54 
13,754,821    .57 
1.5.716,432    88 
19,713,686    67 
16,328,198    .62 
16,401,643     68 
17,449,.544    64 
16.5i6,<'06    60 
15,465,405    99 

Dollars.      ceittt\ 

510,760     28 

342,155    21 

4'J5,451     SO 

1,0;")  1,646    40 

387,(\31     12 

1,0,,7,6;'5     01 

76"),8)-9    76 

72ii,lfa    73 

1.614,418    83 

1,727,356    31 

1,8.3,229    75 

1,819,4,;4    72 

J,7<'8,8!-,0    88 

3,117,128    86 

3,587,586    48 

4,5..0,600    69 

4,722,154-  73 

3,063,576    (H 

8,.''><K),il6    29 

8,685,802    29 

10,300,705    79 

Daltarl.     criift. 
6,113,422      87 

4,73ri,l42    75 
5,6.9,017    97 
7,0;)2,8(,8     80 
3,914,787    00 
13,161,749    77 
12,115,715    >3 
13,198,612    65 
13,4«.s,(-77    25 
ll,2f).5,5.^^    82 
12.1  16,196    75 
12,345,275    77 
14,139,1-08    42 
16,871,9,0    43 
19,3(4,019    36 
S4,'.44,287    36 
Sl,05(;,353    25 
J9,46."),'.:'.0    32 
S6,039,ti00    93 
2.5,2i.'2,708    89 
25,766,111     78 

3,892,661    78 

246,,502,249    87 

60,6.':8,4.'37     10 

807,140,686    97 

Abstract  qf  the  principal  Provisions  qf  the  l>an  concerning  Auc- 
tions, 

The  duties  are  — 

1.  On  wines  and  ardent  spirits,  foreign  or  domestic,  2  per 
cent. 

2.  On  conds  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope, 
and  sold  in  packaRes,  bales,  &c.,  as  imported,  1  per  cent. 

3.  On  all  other  articles,  subject  to  duties,  I^  per  cent. 

The  following  articles  are  not  subject  to  duties :  — 

1.  Ships  and  vessels. 

2.  Utensils  of  husbandry,  horses,  neat  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep. 

3.  Articles  grown,  protiuced,  or  manufactured  in  this  6tate, 
except  distilled  spirits. 


4.  All  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  and  flax,  manufactured 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  StaiCN. 

(>nods  ate  exempted  from  auct  on  dutiis, 

1.  When  thf>  belong  lo  the  United  States  or  this  State. 

'2    When  sold  by  the  authority  of  a  court,  or  when  seized  by  a 

public  officer  on  ;iccount  of  any  forfeiture  or  ptnalty,  ot 

under  a  di^tros  p.r  rent. 
3.  The  etfi-cts  of  a  dcceiiKpd  person  sold  by  executors  or  ad* 

n[iinistrators,  or  bv  n  person  authorised  bv  a  surrogate. 

•Went  sold  by  bik  a.v.igneesi 


4.  ^rbeeffects'ot  af>i 
appointed  |>u^^uant 
the  bemlit  of  all  his 

5.  Goods  damaged  at 
landed,  fur  the  owners  or  insurers. 


l-y  a  general  aisignment  for 


nd  sold  within  20  days  after  being 


•  The  returns  of  sales  for  1814,  having  been  mislaid  at  the  comptroller's  oftice,  the  amounts  are  stated 
by  estimating  the  average  of  the  4  preceding  years  in  proportion  to  the  duties  paid,  whicli  are  exactly 
correct  as  stated. 

t  The  amount  of  real  estate  sold  in  1829  (included  in  the  above  not  dutiable)  wai  2,131,390  dollars  and 
62  cents. 

3  H  4 
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Any  ettteen  of  IhU  Stale  msr  kII  at  auction  (except  In  the 
«rttj  of  New  York)  all  iuch  eoodi  as  are  not  subject  to  dune.. 
But  in  the  city  of  New  Vofli,  or  where  the  goods  pay  duties, 
the  sale  must  be  by  an  authorisetl  auctioneer,  his  partner,  or 
clerk.  And  any  person  sellins  contrary  to  the  said  provisions 
b  (niilt»  of  a  misdemeanour.  .      ^      ■  ■_       v 

H  hen  an  auctioneer  cannot  attend  an  auction  hy  nclcneM,  t>] 
duty  <u  akrrman,  by  mililari/  orders,  or  lucatary  atltndancr  in 
a  cimrt  iifjiitlia,  or  when  he  is  lemporuriti)  absent  from  the 
place  for  which  he  is  appointed,  he  may  employ  a  partner  to 
attend  in  his  Iwhalf.  ,   ,      ,,  v.  n  «■  „ 

He  must  Rive  bond  to  the  people  of  this  Slate,  with  2  tree- 
hold  sureties,  conditioned  in  the  penalty  of  5,***  dollars,  for 
the  payment  of  the  duti.-s  imposed  by  law  and  accruini!  on  the 
sales.  '  The  penalty  of  selling  without  the  bond,  is  12j  dollars 
for  each  article  offered  for  sale. 

No  auctioneer  in  am  city  shall  at  the  same  time  have  more 
«ian  1  house  or  store  for  holding  his  auctions,  and  shall,  before 
entering  on  his  olhce,  designate  in  a  writing,  to  be  tiled  with 
the  clerk  of  the  city,  such  house  or  store,  and  his  partner  or 
partners.  But  goods  sold  in  the  packages  in  which  they  were 
Imported,  furniture,  and  such  bulky  articles  as  have  usually 
beeii  sold  in  warehouses,  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  wharfs,  need 
n.st  be  sold  in  the  house  or  stoie  designated  in  such  wnUng,  if 
such  s.iles  be  advertised  at  least  2  days  previously  in  1  or  more 

"^Ai^tiwieers  are  to  receive  ij  per  cent,  on  the  anrMUnt  of  all 
sales,  unless  by  previous  agreement  in  writing ;  and  for  df- 
nuifidin^  or  receiving  an  unlawful  commission,  shall  lorteit 
2.10  dollars,  and  refund  the  monies  so  received. 

No  auctioneer,  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place  where 
his  pul.lic  auction  shall  be  held,  nor  any  other  (lerson  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  shall  .sell  at  private  sale  any  goods  liable 
to  auction  duues,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  price. 

Every  auctioneer  shall  make  out  in  writing  a  quarterly 
account,  dated  on  the  1st  days  of  April,  July,  October,  and 
January  in  the  year  for  which  he  is  appointed,  siaung  mi- 
nutely — 

1  The  sum  for  which  anv  goods  shall  have  been  sold  at  every 
'auction  held  by  or  for  him,  from  the  time  of  his  giving  bond, 

or  from  the  date  of  his  last  quarterly  account. 
2.  The  days  on  which  sales  were  so  made,  and  the  amount  ol 

each  dav's  sale,  designating  the  sales  made  by  himself,  or  in 

his  presence,  and  those  made  in  his  absence  by  his  partner 

or  clerk ,  and  the  causes  of  his  absence.  ,  ,  ^.  ,,  .. 
g.  The  amount  of  all  private  salc6  made  by  himscU  or  his 

partners,  and  the  times  thereof. 
4.  The  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  all  sales  made. 

Every  such  account  shall,  within  20  days  after  its  date,  be 
extiibited,  by  auctioneers  for  a  city,  to  the  mayor  or  recorder; 
and  ifbvanauclioneerfora  county,  to  a  county  judge,  and 
be  verified  bv  oath.  Every  partner  of  an  aucuoneer,  and 
every  clerk  who  has  made  anv  sales,  shall  also  swear  to  his 
belitif  ill  the  truth  and  justice  of  every  particular  of  such 

^'^nnTstare  duties  (together  with  the  addition  of  2i  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  amount  of  them)  are  to  be  paid  within  10  days 
after  exhibitiiiR  such  account.  .r  .v.  i,„ 

\nv  deceit  or  fraud  in  violating  any  provision  of  the  law 
respecting  auctioneers,  is  made  a  mLsdemeanor,  and  subjects 
the  ollending  partj  to  the  payment  of  IrMt  damages  to  the 
jiarty  injure*!. 


A  Tdhie  oftaritna  Foreign  Coiru,  S 
Money* 

Sixteenth  of  a  dollar 

ilaira\iistaret.n 

Real  plate  of  Spain 

An  English  sinnence 

Eighth  of  a  dollar 

I.ivre  Toumois  of  France 

Franc  of  France 

A  pist.ireen 

An  English  shilling 

Quarterof  a  dollar 

Marc  b.inco  of  Hamburgh  - 

The  florin  or  guilder  of  the  United 

Hairdollar 

Rupee  of  Bengal  * 

Rii-dollar  of  lienmark 

Rix-dollar  ofSweden 

Spanish  dollar 

Rlouble  of  K\i<sla 

Crowns  of  England  and  Fiance 

Milreeof  Portugal 

Tale  of  China 

Pagoda  of  India 

FrtTich  pistole 

Spanish  pistole 

Pound  of  Ireland 

Pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain 

Freiw.h  guinea 

English  guinea  • 

A  inoidore  •  •  ■ 

HalfJohannaJ 

A  doubloon  •  • 

A  Johannas 

Re«d  y^ellon  of  Spain 

Real  of  Gibraltar 

Rlx-doHar  of  Brenren 

Pezxa  of  l.*ghom 

Ducat  of  Naples 

Oui»ce  of  Sicily 


Coliu  nflke  Vniltd  Slatel. 
Gold  Coins. 

Halif  eagle,        5    do.' 

yualter,  21  do.  6,Jdo.        — 

Standard  gold  is  U  V"^  V"*  ■"*  '  """J- 


c.  mth  thtir  Value  in  FcJrral 
Doit.  ct».  m. 


-    0 

10    0 

.    0 

11     1 

-    0 

12    5 

.    0 

18    5 

-    0 

18    7J 

.    0 

18    5 

-    0 

22    2 

-    0 

25    0 

.    0 

23    0 

Netherlands  -    0 

40    0 

-    0 

50    0 

.        -    0 

iO    0 

0    0 

-     I 

0    0 

-     1 

0    0 

.        -     1 

0    0 

9    0 

-     1 

24    C 

48    0 

81     0 

-    3 

fifi    7 

77    3 

10    0 

-    4 

44     0 

Silver  Coins.  «.    d. 

Dollari  Tal.  10  dimes,  vt.  416  gn.  stand.  uWer  ^  4  3-75  tbm 
Half  dollar    3    do.  iiO>  ao.  —  —2  4vs7  — 

Ouarter,        2^  do.  lUI  <!•  .  —  =1  0-J3  - 

Dime.  16  cents,  41  3-3ths      —  =0  5-46  — 

Half  dime,    5  do.  20  4-6ths       — 

Standard  silver  is  1,4*5  parts  pure,  and  179  alloy. 

A  pound  of  pure  gold  is  valued  at  16  IIm.  of  pure  silver. 

Cmnt  of  the  United  Sl-ites  decimally  divided.  —  10  mills  make 
1  cent,  10  cents  1  dime,  lO^limes  1  dollar,  10  dollars  1  eagle. 

Rule4for 

To  reduce  the  currencies  of  Xew  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Virf^nia,  into  tho^e  of  Ntrw 
York  and  North  Carolina, —  to  the  given  sum  add  I-IVl  part 
thereof.  C)r  Penns\lvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  ancl  Marv- 
land,— to  the  given  sum  add  1-lth  thereof.  Of  South  Carolina 
and  Geortria,  —  from  the  piven  sum  subtract  '2-ytKs  thereof. 

To  re<luce  New  Vork  and  North  Carolina  into  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  \'iri;i- 
nia,  — from  theeiven  sum  deduct  1-Uh  thereof.  Into  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersev,  Delaware,  and  Mar>  land,  — from  the 
given  sum  deduct  l%6th  thereof.  Into  South  Carolina,  —  to 
the  sum  given  add  1 -16th,  then  take  ^  of  the  whole. 

To  reduce  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  ar-d  Mary, 
land,  into  New  Hampshire,  Ma-s^achusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  Virt^nia, —  from  the  sum  given  deduct  1-Jth 
thereof.  Into  New  Vork  and  North  Carolina,  —  to  the  sura 
given  add  l-5th  thereof.  Into  South  Carolina  and  Geor;;ia,— 
multiply  by  3  and  I  -9th,  and  divide  the  product  by  5  ;  or  raut- 
tiply  by  2.S,  and  divide  by  13. 

To  reduce  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  into  New  Hamp- 
shire, ^Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Vir|;i- 
n  a,—  to  the  ^ven  sura  add  2-7ths  thereof.  Into  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  —  multiply  the  tjiven 
sum  by  43,  and  divide  by  28.  Into  New  York  and  .North 
Carolina,  —  from  the  given  sum  subtract  1  -"th,  and  double 
the  remainder. 

CrsTOM-HorsE  Rrovi-Ations.  —Vessels  must  be  reported 
to  the  collector  by  the  raaster  24  hours  after  arrival ;  must 
come  to  a  full  entry  4S  hours  after  arrival,  at  which  time  the 
commander  swears  to  a  detailed  account  of  his  cargo,  stores, 
and  passengers,  and  that  he  has  deposited  all  letters  in  the 
post-otfice,  except  such  as  are  for  his  ship's  husband,  at  which 
time  he  must  also  deposit  the  register,  clearance,  and  cockets  in 
the  Custom-house. 

Warehousittg —  There  is  no  warehousing  system,  but  goods 
are  receiveil  into  the  public  stores,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  9  months  at  the  risk  and  expense  for  fees  of  cartage, 
lab  iurage  and  storage,  as  tixed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commence, 
see  post)  of  the  owner,  without  ajiy  duties  being  demandable. 
Woollens  are  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  ;  since  1S33,  in- 
terest is  charged  upon  the  amount  of  duty  payable  on  their 
"  '         ■  nportation 


from  the  time  of  th 
Pari  Charges.  —  For  Amt 
having  reciprocity  treaties :  — 


essels,  or  those  of  States 


"-t»  "-^ 

Doll. 

cit.      L.  1.     ,1. 

Feeso 

n  entering 

.        5 

70  or  1    5    7i 

Feeso 

n  clearing 

■  2 

70-0  12    ij 

CosTOM-HoisB  Fees.—  1.  Fees  payaMe  to  Co?/«<or.  —  Entry 
of  a  vessel  of  100  tons  or  upwards,  2  dollars  and  50  cents  ; 
clearance  of  a  vessel  of  lOtI  tons  or  upwards,  2  dollars  and  50 
cents  ;  entry  of  a  vessel  under  100  tons,  1  dollar  and  50  cents  ; 
clearance  of  a  vessel  under  100  tons,  1  dollar  and  .^1  cenu : 
every  post  entrv,  2  dollars;  permit  to  land  goods,  20  cents; 
every  Imnd  taken  ofBcially,  40  cents ;  permit  to  load  goods,  for 
the  exportation,  for  drawback,  .10  cents  ;  debenture  or  other 
official  certificate,  20  cents  ;  ofBcial  document  (register  ex- 
cepted), required  by  any  person,  20  cents. 

2.  Fers  payable  to  the  'Surveyor.  —  Admeasuring  and  certify- 
ing the  same,  of  every  ship  or  vessel  of  100  tons  and  under, 
per  ton,  1  cent ;  admeasurement  of  every  ship  or  vessel  above 
100  tons,  and  not  exceeding  200  tons,  1  dollar  and  5()  cenu ; 
above  200  tons,  2  dollars ;  for  all  other  service;  on  board  any 
ship  or  vessel  of  lOO  tons  and  upwards,  having  on  board  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  subject  to  duty,  3  dohars ;  for  like 
services  on  hoard  any  ship  or  ves.sel  of  le-s  than  100  tons,  I 
dollar  and  ■'•0  cents  ;  on  all  vessels  not  having  on  board  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  subject  to  duty,  S6  2-.^  cents.  (  er- 
lificaleof  registry  of  vessels,  2  dollars.  Endorsement  on  registry 
or  record,  1  dollar.  Every  bond  required  bv  this  act,  45  cems ; 
every  bond  for  a  Mediterranean  passport,  40  cents;  every  sea- 
roan's  protection,  25  cents. 

I'mler  the  Coiuting  Act.  —  Admeasuring  every  vessel  m  order 
to  the  registering,  enrolment,  licensing,  or  recording  the 
same,  of  5  Ions  or  upwards,  and  less  thin  20,  50  cents ;  20 
and  not  e\ceedfng  TO,  75  cents  ;  70,  1  dollar ;  above  100,  150 
cents.  For  every  certificate  of  enrolment,  50  rents;  eviTy 
endorsement  of  ditto,  20  cents;  every  licence,  including  the 
bond,  not  exceeding  20  tons,  2.5  cents  ;  above  20  Ions,  and  not 
more  than  100,  50  cents  ;  more  than  llX),  1  doll.ir.  Itecortling 
certificate,  manifest,  and  granting  permit,  of  less  than  20  torn, 
25  cents ;  above  50  tons,  50  cents.  For  certif  •  ing  a  manltes«, 
and  granting  |>ermit  for  registered  vessels,  150  cenu.  '.'"": 
ceiving  certified  maniffst  and  grandng  permit  for  regi'lerea 
vessels,  1,50  cents.  Granting  permit  tt.-.  a  ve^wl  not  be  onging 
to  a  citizen,  on  arrival,  to  proceed  Irom  district  tn  district,  ana 
receiving  a  manifest,  2  dollars;  receiving  manifet  and  grant- 
ing permit  to  unload,  as  above.  2  dollars,  (.ranting  perroU 
fof  a  vessel  to  carry  on  fishery  in  a  foreim  port, «  cents.  For 
report  and  entry  of  any  foreign  goods  imported  in  such  last- 
mentioned  vessel,  25  cents. 


Expense  of  loaling  a  ves.sel  of  300  tons,  in 

the   port  of  .New  York,  with  the  usual 

cargo  exported  from  thence 

Ditto  of  discharging           -  •                - 

For  discharging  — 

Coals,  per  chaldron              •  •           " 

For  loading  — 

Tobacco,  per  hhd.               •  •           " 

Cotton,  per  l>ale        -               -  -        * 

l-'lax  se-.  d,  do. 


DolU.     U 


160       Sfi    0    0 


3S        0    " 
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_„,„  „/•  IV  harfnze.  —  Vessels  under  50  tons,  .')0  cenis  per  daj 
rJst  3J.  r^d  *"■•  e'-^O- 50  torn  more,  12i  cents  adUitional 

~{i!b-  —  Wharfs  are  aU  private  property. 

ft.TFS  nr  Commission, -"commenrferf  /or^fneia/  AdoT,tion, 
nj  im'-vciI  liy  Ihe  New  York  Chamber  <)f  Commerce,  tvheit  tu> 
"A'^remtiit  subsist)  in  the  contrary. 

On  FnrriL-n  Business.-On  the  sale  of  merchandise,  5  per  cent, 
.-.le  or  pnrchase  of  stocks,  1  per  cent.-Specc-,  4  I«r  «nt. 
-  PurchaS  and  shipment  of  merchand  se,  »ith  fund  m  hand, 
™.2«t^«'e  amount  of  cost,  a,ul  charges,  2i  per  cent. - 
I  r,ti^?o?rndorsing  bills,  in  all  cases,  2i  per  cent.  -V  e«els 
ioHmff  or  purchasing,  2V  per  cent.-  Procuring  freiRht,  S  per 
J^i,t  1  CoUecting  freight  on  general  average,  '4  per  cent.- 
rh  ifitT  or  SuSements,  with  funds  in  hand,  '2  per  cent.- 
KffJctiuK  marine  insurance,  in  all  cases,  when  the  premium 
d«fno  eSeed  10  per  cent.,  on  the  amount  tnsured  i  per  cent. 
Hhen  the  premium  exceeds  10  per  cent.,  on  the  armunt  of 
T^iumlb  p"  cent.  -  Collecting  dividends  on  stock,  i  per 
?^  r?^lleiiing  delayed  or  liUgated  accounts,  5  per  cent. - 
Adiisting  and  collecting  insurance  losses,  '4  per  cent.  -Re- 
™ivh,"afid  paving  monies,  from  which  no  other  commission 
is  derived,  1  per  cent.-Remitunces  in  bills,  m  a  1  cases,  t  per 
^til  anding  and  reshipping  goods  from  vessels  in  distress 
^<*«.X,2iper  cent. -Receiving  and  forwarduig  goo<^ 
entered  at  the  tustom-house,  on  the  raiue,  1  per  cent.  -  and 
!i\ner  cent,  on  responsibilities  incurred.     .       ,,      „, 

ffiS Bu4i,.f «.-On  the  saie  of  merchandise,24percent. 
-P^chW  and  shipment  of  merchandise,  or  accepting  for 
purclia.*,  without  funds  or  property  in  hand,  4  per  cent.  - 
%ale  or  Mrchase  of  stocks,  1  per  cent,  -hale  or  purchase  of 
JM^ie  Vuer  cent.  -  Sale  of  bills  of  exchange  with  mdorse- 
K!ipe"c^t._Saleof  bank  notes  or  drafts  not  current, 
"^r'cUt- Selling  or  indorsing  bills  f/^^^^hange,  2S  per 
lent.-Selling  or  purchasing  vessels,  5!i  per  cent.  -  t  harter- 
'ng  to  proceed  to  other  ports  to  load,  2i  percent.  -  Procuring 
or  collecting  freight,  2i  per  cent.  -  Ou.hLs  or  disbursements, 
i.  per  cent.  -Collecting  general  average,  2J  per  cent.- bttect- 
irig  marine  insurances,  in  all  cases  when  the  premium  does  not 
exceed  10  per  cent.,  on  the  amouiU  insured,  .J  per  cent.  «  hen 
Ihe  premium  exceeds  10  per  cent.,  on  the  amount  ofyremwm,  5 
per  cent.  -  AdjusUng  and  collecting  insurance  losses,  ij  per 
iSit  -  Collecting  dividends  on  stocks,  i  per  cent.  -  Collecting 
bilU,  and  paving  over  the  amount, or  receiving  and  paying  mo- 
nies from  which  no  other  commission  is  derived,  1  per  cent. 
-Receiving  and  forwarding  goods,  on  the  value,  i  per  cent.  — 
The  same  when  entered  for  duty  or  debenture,  1  per  cent.  — 
Remittances  in  bills,  in  all  cases,  J  per  cent- 

The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  the  guarantee  of 
debts  for  sales  on  credit,  storage,  brokerage,  and  every  other 
charge  actually  incurred.  -  The  risk  of  loss  by  hre,  unless  in- 
surance bi!  ordered,  and  of  robbery,  theft,  and  other  unavoid- 
able  occurrences,  if  the  usual  care  be  taken  to  secure  the  pro- 
pertv,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  proprietor  ot  the  goods. 
When  bills  are  remitted  for  collection,  .-md  are  returned  un- 
der protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  sanie 
commission  to  be  charged  as  though  they  were  duly  honoured. 
On  consignments  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  reshippea, 
fiill  commission  to  be  charged  to  the  extent  of  advances  or  re- 
ipunsibiUUei  incurred,  and  half  commission  on  the  residue  ol 
the  Talue. 


r  boxes,  doz.  bottlae 


Raimot  STORAnE,—  chargeable  per  month,  as 
the  New  York  Chamber  qf  Commerce. 

Almonds,  in  frails  or  packages,  cwt. 
y\lum,  in  casks  or  bags,  per  ton 
Ashes,  ]M>t  and  pearl,  bbl. 
Beef,  bill. 

lioiiles,  quart,  in  mats,  cr.  or  hmp.  gr. 
Bark,  quercitron,  in  casks,  ton 
Bagging,  cotton,  loose  or  in  hiles,  pc. 
Butter,  m  firkins  of  60  lbs.,  per  fir. 
Brandy.    S«  Liquors. 
Candles,  in  boxes  of  50  or  fiO  lbs.,  box 
Chocolate,  in  boxes  of  50  lbs.,  box 
Cocoa,  in  bags,  per  cwt. 

in  casks,  ditto 
Coffee,  in  casks,  ditto       -  - 

in  bags,  ditto 
Copperas,  in  casks,  per  ton 
Copper,  in  pigs,  ditto  -  • 

in  sheets  or  bolts,  ton 
braziers'  bottoms,  ton 
Cordage,  per  ton  -  -  " 

Cassia,  in  mats  or  boxes,  per  cwt. 
Cotton,  American,  in  square  bales,  300  lbs. 
dilto  in  round  balG.s,  ditto 
West  Indian,  in  proportion  to  round. 
East  Indian,  in  bales,  per  300  lbs. 
Cheese,  casks,  boxes,  or  loose,  cwt. 
Duck,  heavy,  per  bolt  -  *  ■ 

Ravins  or  Russia  sheeting,  piece 
I>rv  goods,  in  boxes  or  bales,  40  cubic  fleet 
Fish,  pickled,  per  bb'. 

dry,  in  casks  or  boxes,  cwt. 
in  bulk,  per  cwt. 
Figs,  in  friils,  boxes,  or  drums,  cwt. 
Flix,  per  ton  -  -  •  - 

Flax-seed,  or  other  dry  articles,  in  tierces  of  7  bi 
tierce  -  -  •  " 

Flour,  or  other  dry  articles,  in  bbls. 
Karthenware,  in  crates  of  '25  to  30  feet 
inhhds.  Of40to50fiet 
Orain,  in  bulk,  per  bushel 
Ginger,  in  bags,  per  cwt. 
iilass,  window ,  in  boxes  of  50  feet 
tJiii.    See  Liquors. 
Hemp,  per  ton  -  - 

Hides,  dried  or  salted,  per  hide 
Harrdw..ire,  in  casks  of  40  cubic  feet 
Indigo,  in  serons  or  boxes,  per  cwt. 
Iron,  in  bars  or  bolls,  per  ton 

in  hoops,  sheets,  or  nallrods,  ton 


established  bij 


Liquors,  in  puncheons  of  120  gallons,  per  puncheon 
i:l  T  casks 

in  jiipes  or  casks,  120  gallon! 
bottled,  in  casks    -  '  -'" 

Leather,  per  aide 
Lard,  in  firkins  of  CO  lbs. 

Lead,  liig  or  sheet,  per  ton  -  -        ■ 

dry  or  gr.  in  oil,  ditto  •  -  • 

Molasses,  per  hhd.  of  110  gallons  (other  casks  in  pro 
portion)  ,  .  -  -  - 

Nails,  in  casks,  per  cwt.  -  ■       ^ 

0)1,  in  hhds.  or  casks,  110  gallons 
in  chests  of  30  flasks,  per  chest 
bottled,  in  boxes  or  baskets,  doz. 
Paints,  in  casks  or  kegs,  per  ton 

Pork,  per  bbl.  -  "  "         * 

I'orter.    i-iee  Liquors. 
Pepper,  in  bags,  per  cwt.  .     - 

Pimento,  in  casks  or  bags,  cwt. 
Rice,  in  tierces,  per  tierce 
in  4  ditto,  per  J  ditto 
Rags,  in  "bales,  per  cwt. 
Raisins,  Malaga, in  casks 

ditto,  in  boxes  -  -  -         • 

in  other  packages,  per  cwt. 
Rum.    See  Liquors. 
Saltpetre,  in  bags,  per  cwt. 

in  casks,  ditto 
Salt,  in  bags  or  bulk,  per  bushel 
Shot,  in  casks,  per  ton 
Soap,  in  boxes  of  50  to  60  lbs. 
Steel,  in  bars  or  bundles,  per  ton 

in  boxes  or  tubs,  ditto 
Sugar,  raw,  in  bags  or  boxes,  per  cwt. 
ditto,  in  casks,  ditto 
refinetl,  in  casks  or  packages 
Tallow,  in  casks  or  serons,  cwt. 
Tea,  bohea,  in  whole  chests 
ditto,  in  A  chests 
green  or  black,  in  \  chests^ 


:  ?* 

.    37 
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boxes,  in  proportion  to  ^  cheits. 
Tin,  block,  per  ton  -  - 

in  boxes  of  u^ual  size,  per  box  -  -      1* 

Tobacco,  in  hhds.,  per  hhd.  -  -    37* 

in  bales  or  serons,  per  cwt.  -  -      4 

manufactured,  in  kegs  of  100  lbs.  -         -      2 

Wines.    See  Liquors. 

Woods,  for  dyeing,  under  cover,  per  ton  -  -    JO 

ditto,  in  yards  -  -  '    1?. 

Whiting,  in  hhds.,  per  ton  ,  -  -  -    3'4 

On  articles  on  which  the  rale  is  fixed  by  weight,  it  is  un- 
derstood to  be  on  the  uross  weight ;  and  on  liquors,  oil,  &c.  on 
which  the  rate  refers  to  gallons,  it  is  understood  to  be  on  the 
whole  capa.  ilv  of  the  casks,  whether  full  or  not.  The  pro- 
prietor of  goods  to  be  at  the  expense  of  putting  them  in  store, 
stowing  awav,  and  turning  out  of  store.  —  All  goods  taken  on 
storage  to  be'subject  to  1  month's  storage ;  if  taken  out  Wilhm 
1 5  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  montn,  to  pay  -i  a  mouths 
storage ;  if  after  15  days,  a  whole  month's  storage. 


Rates  or  Cartage. 

Ale  or  beer,  per  hhd.  -  • 

hhd.  from  60  to  yO  gallons         -  - 

Alum  or  copperas,  from  12  to  15  cwt.,  per  hhd. 

from  15  to  20  cwt. 

over  I  ton  - 

Bar  iron,  per  load  - 

Hoards  and  plank,  per  load 
Brandy,  pipe  over  100  gaUons 
Bread ,  4  tierces  -  "  " 

Bricks,  per  loail  .,   ,  ' 

handled  and  pned 
Building  or  paving  stont.s,  load 
Calves,  sheep,  awl  lambs 
Cider,  cheese,  and  cocoa 
Clay  and  s.iiid,  12  bushels 
Coa'l,  h.df  chaldron,  per  Joaa 
t'ocoa,  per  load  -  "  * 

Coffee,  in  bags  or  bbls.  - 

above  10  cwt.,  per  hhd. 
Cordage,  small,  per  lo.id 
Cotton,  per  load  of  3  bales 
Cut  stone,  per  load 
Dried  tish,  loose,  load 
J)ve  wood,  per  load  - 

Karthenware,  loose,  per  load 
Kurojiean  goodn,  per  load 
Flax,  in  bales  and  bundles,  load 
Flax- ced,  3  tierces 
Fire-wood,  per  load  - 

Flour,  in  Iwgs,  12  per  load 

7  bbls.  per  lo.id 
Cammons  or  hams,  pur  load 
(iin,  pipe  over  KHI  gallons  - 

Hay,  In  trusses,  bundles,  bales,  per  load 

loose  •  - 

Heading  or  staves,  per  load 
Hides,  .■•<()  per  load        „        •    ,      ,    ' 
Hemp,  In  liales  or  bundle.,  per  laid 

loose,  not  over  12  cwt. 
Hoops,  in  bundles 

Hiop-polcs,  per  load  -  - 

Hollow  ware,  per  load 
Household  furniture  -  - 

Molasses,  from  IW  to  '10  gallons 
from  liOtol40g!Ulons 
Oil,  per  load  of  3  bblv.  - 

Oysters,  dilto  shells,  «c.,  load 
Pota...he6,  per  load  of  3  bbls. 
Paints,  common,  load 

perlilid.,fri.m  lilolScwU 
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Pantiles,  per  load  -  -  -  - 

I'iasierof  I'ariv,  ton  -  .  .  . 

Pork,  Uief,  t.ir,  i,itch,  and  turpentine,  5  bbls. 
Rum.iwr  hhil.  -  -  -  - 

Salt,  W  bujhels       -  .  .  .  . 

bhinu'lea,  lo  K  iidar,  pine,  in  bundles 

Cvi.tUN  «,Oi)0(5!2inch) 
Stone,  liaviii);  or  liu  IdiiiR  -  •  - 

Sugar,  liavaimah,  5  boxes  •  - 

froni  a  to  l.'<  ot.  -  .  .        . 

from  l.'i  t"SK)irwt. 

above  iOrwt.  -  •  •  - 

Scantling,  ur  umber,  per  load 

Tea,  per  Io.\d  -  •  -  - 

Tiles  or  6lale,  per  load  -  .  . 

Tobacco,  in  hhils.,  from  9  to  15  cwt.  per  bhd. 
from  l.i  toSUcwt.  -  - 

above  W  cwt 
Wheat,  or  other  ^nriiin,  per  load 

\Vine,  pipe,  over  100  gallons  -  -  - 

in  4  quarter-i-asks  .  -  . 

Whitinf;,  common  load       -  -  -  - 

per  hhd.,  12  to  l.i  cwt. 

from  15  to  2J  cwt.  .  •  • 

above  SO  cwt.  -  .        .  . 

Cilta. 

For  eiery  cable,  whole  shot  of  5  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence to  7  inches  -  -  -  - 

Bo.  half  shot  of  I  l(e  dimensions  -  -  - 

Do.  who  e  shot  of  7  to  10  inches 

r*o.  half  shot  of  like  dimensions  -  -  - 

Do.  who'e  >hot  of  10,  and  not  exceeding  12  inches  in 
circumference  -  .  -  - 

Do.  whole  shot  of  12,  and  not  exceeding  14  inches  in 


>last  : 
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-  32    0 

-  16    0 
artictet  not 


Do.  half  shot  of  the  dimensions  of  the  t 

tioned  .  -  -  - 

Do.  w  hule  shot  of  14  and  not  excetdins  15  inches 
Do.  half  shot  of  like  dimensions 
Do.  whole  shot  of  15  mches 
Do.  ha  f  shot  of  i;ke  dimensions 
*3t*  GtMts,    nearest    inerdi'iiutise,    or   oihe, 

kerrin  eimmeriilcl,  j.tr  load  -  -  -    t    0 

Jn  all  cases  where  the  distance  exceeds  )  a  mile,  and  not  2 
XDile,,  i  in  addition  to  be  allowed. 

Rates  <[/"  PurUrugt.  -  For  any  distance  not  exceeding  I,  a 
mile,  12i  cents ;  over  ^  a  mile,  and  not  exceeding  a  mile,  25 
cents ;  and  in  that  proportion  for  any  greater  distance.  For 
earning  a  load  upon  a  hand-barrow,  for  any  distance  not 
exceeding  .J  a  mile.  25  cents;  over  i  a  mile,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding a  mUe,  44  cents ;  and  in  that  proportion  for  any  greater 
distance.  „  ,.  j-        i       _•, 

Hand-cartmtn.  —  For  any  disUncc  not  exceeding  ^  a  mile, 
1»4  cents ;  over  \  a  mile  and  not  exceeding  a  mile,  3 IJ  ctnts  ; 
and  in  that  proportion  for  any  greater  distance. 

Harbour  Masttr, 

The  office  of  harbour  master  was  created  in  ISOS,  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  w  ith  power  lo  regulate  and  sution  all  vessels 
in  the  harlwur,  or  at  ihe  wharfs,  to  accommodate  vessels  wish- 
ing to  discharge  their  cargoe-,  and  to  decide  promptly  all  dis- 
putes connected  wilh  the  foreaoinc  subjects.  Resisting  his 
Butho-irv  subjects  to  a  line  of  50  dollars  and  costs,  for  the 
benefit  of  theN'ew  York  hospital. 

Fea.  —  On  vessels  unloading,  H  cent  per  ton.  Vessels  pay-- 
Jng  foreim  duties  and  tonnaje,  ilouiilf,  which  must  be  paid 
•within  4S  hours  after  arrival.  Schooners  and  sloops  in  the 
coasting  trade,  2  dollars.  For  adjusting  anj  diilerence  re- 
specting situation,  2  dollars.  /.  >,  j 

Pilots  must  register  their  vessels,  names  and  places  ot  abode. 
In  his  office  :  and  are  obligd  to  put  to  sea  whenever  ordered 
by  him.  The  penalty  for  refusing  is  3  dollars  and  loss  of 
U'ctoce. 

Pilolai^. 

There  are  9  branch  and  9  deputy  pilots,  and  as  manj  re- 
gistered boats. 

Rata  ofPilolacr-  —  Every  pil  t  who  shall  take  charge  of  any 
Tessel  to  the  eastward  or  southward  of  the  White  Buoy  on  the 
eastern  ridge  near  the  bar,  and  conducts  and  moors  safe'y 
such  vessel  to  a  proper  wharf,  or  from  the  city  to  the  southward 
or  eastward  of  said  buoy,  is  entitled  by  law  to  the  folowing 
rates,  to  wt ;- For  vesseU  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who 
are  entitled  by  trcatv  to  enter  upon  the  same  terms  as  ."Vm.ri- 
can  veisels,  the  sums  which  follow  :— Every  vessel  drawing  les.s 
thin  14  feet,  1  dol.  50  cts.  per  foot ;  do.  drawing  14  feet,  and 
less  than  Is,  1  dol.  75  cts.  per  foot ;  do. drawing  18  feet  or  up- 
wards, 2  dill-.  25  CIS.  per  foot.  The  same  rates  of  pilotaiie  lobe 
allowed  for  any  vessel  that  may  be  piloted  any  wh>re  within  the 
Hook,  uho^  master  or  owner  does  not  wish  the  same  to  l,e 
brought  to  the  city  wh«r6.  Half  pilotage  only  to  be  allowed  to 
any  pilot  who  shall  take  charge  of  a  ves.sel  to  the  westward  i.f  the 
Miiile  Buoy  No  piotage  whatsoever  to  be  given  to  any  |iilot, 
unless  hp  shall  Lake  charge  of  a  vessel  to  Ihe  southward  of  the 
upper  .Middle  Ground,  rur  unless  such  vessel  shall  be  of  70 
tons  burden,  provid,d  the  usual  signal  be  not  given,  in 
which  case  half  pilotage  is  to  be  allowe<l.  Between  the  1st  of 
Novemlier  and  the  1st  of  April,  inclusive,  4  dols.  additional 
to  be  allowed  for  vessels  of  10  feel  water  and  upwards;  if  less 
than  10  feet,  2  dols.  line  fourth  additional  to  be  giv  n  to  the 
pilots  who  shall  lake  charge  of  vessels  out  of  sight  of  Ihe  light- 
house. For  every  d^y  any  pilot  shall  be  required  to  remain  on 
board,  3  dols.  per  day.  Foreign  vessels  not  entitled  by  treaty 
to  enter  on  the  sanie  terms  as  those  of  the  I'oited  States,  to 
pay  l-4th  aitditional  to  the  pilou,  and  also  5  dols.  over  and 
above  the  foregoing  rates  of  pilotage. 

Wardens  of  Ihe  Port. 

Vessels  and  goods  arriving  in  a  d.Amaged  state,  and  required 

to  be  sold  by  auction  for  Ihe  benetit  of  underwriters  out  of  Ihe 

City  of  New  York,  must  be  under  the  insjiection  of  the  ward- 


ens, who  may  be  required  to  cenl^-  the  cause  of  the  damage, 
and  amount  of  sale  and  charges. 

Fres.  ~  1  .  per  cent,  on  gross  amount  of  sales  ;  and  for  each 
survey  on  board  of  any  vessel,  at  any  store,  or  along  the  docks 
or  wharfs,  3  dols.  on  damaged  goods;  each  survey  on  hu.l, 
spars,  rigging,  &c.,  5  dols. ;  eich  certific.ite,  1  dol.  25  cts.  j 
ditto  of  distress  of  said  vessel,  2  dols.  50  cts. ;  sime  services  for 
vessels  paying  foreign  duties  and  tonna^,  double. 

Quantity  of  Goods  to  composb  a  Tok. 
Extract  from  ihe  By-Lams  qf  Ihe  New  i'ork  Chamber  <if  Com' 

Resolvedt — That  when  vessels  are  fi-eighted  by  the  ton,  and 
no  special  agreement  is  made  between  the  owner  of  Ihe  vessel 
and  freghterof  the  goods,  respecting  theproportion  of  tonnage 
which  each  particular  arliclesh^llbe  computed  at,  the  follow- 
ing riguiaiion  shall  be  the  standard  of  computation  :  — 

That  the  articles,  ihe  bulk  of  which  shall  compose  a  ton,  to 
equal  a  ton  of  heavy  materials,  shrill  be  in  weight  as  follows  :- 
1,56S  lbs.  of  -ortee'in  casks,  1,8,>0  ditto  in  bags;  1,120  lbs.  of 
cocoa  in  casks,  1,507  di  to  in  bags. 

952  lbs.  of  pimento  in  casks,  1,110  ditto  in  bags. 

8  barrels  of  flour  of  196  lbs.  each. 

6  barrels  of  beef,  pork,  tallow,  pickled  tish,  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentine. 

20  cwt.  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  potashes,  sugar,  logwood,  fustic, 
Nicaragua  wood,  and  all  heavy  dye  woods,  rice,  honey,  cupper 
ore,  and  all  other  heavy  gooJs. 

16  cwt.  of  colfee.  cocoa,  and  dried  codfish,  in  bulk,  and  II 
cwt.  of  dried  co'.lfish  in  casks  of  any  size. 

6  cwt.  of  ship  bread  in  casks,  7  cwt.  in  bags,  and  8  cwt.  in 
bulk. 

200  gallons  (wine  measure)  reckoning  the  fhll  contents  of 
the  casks,  of  oil.  wine,  brandy,  or  any  kind  of  liquors. 

22  bushels  of  gram,  peas,  or'beans  in  casks. 

36  bushels  of  ditto  in  bulk. 

36  bushels  of  European  salt. 

31  bush  Is  of  salt  from  the  West  Indies. 

29  bushels  of  sea  coal. 

40  feet  (cubic  measure)  of  mahogany,  square  timber,  oak 
plank,  pine  and  other  Iwards,  beaver,  furs,  peltry,  bees'  wax, 
cotton,  wool,  and  bale  goods  of  all  kinds. 

1  hogshead  oi  tobacco,  and  10  cwt.  of  dry  hides. 

8  cwt.  of  China  raw  silk,  10  cwt.  nett  bohea,  and  8  cwt. 
green  tea. 


Alum,  in  bags 
in  cask 

Almonds, 


7\!r«  aliened  ly  Caitom. 


Cheese,! 


in  cases 

in  bales        • 

double  bales 

in  bags 
n  casks  or  tubs 
1  serons 
.,  in  casks 
1  boxes 


in  mats  -  -  -         ■ 

Cinnamon,  in  boxes  -  -  • 

in  bales        •       .       - 
Cloves,  in  casks        ...  • 

in  bags 
Currants,  in  casks 

in  boxes        -  -  •         ■ 

Figs,  in  boxes        -  .  -  ■ 

in  mats  or  frails 

in  drums        -  -  -  • 

In  casks 
Glue,  in  casks  -  -  -  ■ 

in  boxes 
Hemp,  in  bales        -  -  -  • 

Indigo,  in  cases 
Lead  (while,  in  oil).  In  kegs 

do.  if  ibe  ke^s  are  packed  in  hogsheads,  ex- 
tra allowed  for  the  hog-head  is 
(white,  dry),  in  casks 

(red,  dryi,  d.>.        -  -  •  • 

(red,  in  oil),  do. 

in  casks  -  .  -  • 

Nails,  in  bags        -  - 

Nutmegs,  in  casks        -  •  •        ■ 

in  bags 
Ochre  (in  oil),  in  casks 

(dry),  do. 
Powder,  gun,  in  \  casks 


10  per  cent. 

5  — 
8  lbs. 

16  - 

4  percent. 
15       — 

8       — 
10      - 

actual 

6  per  cent. 
actu.il 

6  per  cent. 


ido. 
uhole  do. 


Plums,  in  boxes 


in  boxes 
in  casks 
in  frails 
in  drums 

Rice 

Snutf,  in  boxes 

.Sugar -candy,  in  tubs 

Sugar  in  loaves 

Steel,  per  bundle 


100  lbs. 
6  |ieT  cent. 


12      — 

10      - 

iltis. 

9  - 
43  - 

8  |>et  cent. 

S       — 
10       — 
IS  lbs. 
15  per  cent. 
12      — 


Shuniar,  no  tare:  sometimes  1  lb.  per  bag  Is  allowed.  

Sheet  irin,  in  casks  -  -  "    1 J  P^J*"*- 

Su-el,  in  cases  and  casks  -  *  '      o      _ 

Spikes,  in  < 


___  hags 

TaHow,  in  bales 

in  casks 

In  seroiu 

in  tutu 

Twine,  in  boxes 

in  casks 

in  bales 

Tobacco,  in  boxes 


3  — 

8  — 

12  — 

8  — 

IS  - 

W  - 

3  — 

IS  — 
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Wlr»,  In  cisVj         •  -  • 

Aciu^  lart  is  allowed  on  fruit,  if  required. 

Tarts  aliorved  by  Law. 

On  candles,  in  boies 

Cliw^,  1"  liaini'ers  or  baskeU 

Chucolati-,  in  boxes 
CiiUet,  in  bags 

in  bales  •  -  • 

in  ca^ks 
Cocoa,  in  bags  ... 

in  CK^lts 
Cotton,  in  itales        -  -  - 

in  serona 
IndiKO,  in  tlo.  -  • 

N»;:s,  in  cailcs 
rini«ntu,  in  bags       ... 


8  per  cent. 


Pepper,  in  l«cs 

iiuf^ar,  otlier  than  leaf  sugar,  in 

in  mats  or  bags 
Sails,  Glauber 
SuRar-candy,  in  boxes 
Soap,  in  boxes 
Shot,  ill  casks 
Everv  whole  chest  of  bohea  tea 

*do.        do. 

J  do. 


2  per  cent. 


■    70  lbs. 

-    .16  — 

'10  _ 


Every  chest  of  hvson  or  other  green  tea  of  70  lbs. 

or  upwards  -  -  .        .  20  — 

Every  box  of  other  tea  between  50  and  70  ibs.      -  18  — 

do.        do.        if  SI)  lbs.         -  -  .  20  _ 

do.        do.        from  no  Ibs.  and  upwards         -  22  — 

The  above  to  include  ropes,  canvass,  and  other  coveringi. 
On  all  other  boxes  of  leas,  according  to  tlie  invoices  or  actual 
weight  thereof. 


We  have  derived  these  statements  from  the  New  Yoi-k  Annual  Register  for  1831 ;  The  Picture  qf 
Keui  York;  the  Consul's  Answers  to  the  Circular  Queries,  and  private  communications. 

Trade  and  Navig4Tion  of  the  U.nited  States. 


Trade  and  Navigation  qf  the  United  States,  for  the  Year  ending  the  3Qth  of  September,  1832.  —  {From  the 
Official  Accounts,  printed  by  order  of  Congress.) 

L  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  Value  of  every  Description  of 
Imports  from,  and  the  Value  of  every  Description  of  Exports  to,  each  Foreign  I'ountry  ;  also  the  Ton. 
nage  of  American  and  foreign  Vesstls  arriving  from,  and  departing  to,  each  Foreign  Country,  during 
the  Year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  18i2. 


Russia 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

Nell.erlands 

Dutch  \V.  Indies  and  American  colonies 

East  Indies 
England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

(Juernsev,  Jersey,  &c. 
Gibraltar 

Dritibh  East  Indies 
West  Indies 
Newfoundland,  &c- 
British  American  colonies 
Other  British  colonies 
Hanse  Towns 
France  on  the  Atlantic 

on  the  Mediterranean 
French  W.  Indies  and  A 
Other  French  African  iiorts 
Hayti        - 
Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

on  the  Mediterranean 
Teneriffe  and  the  other  Canari 
Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 
Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 
Portugal 

Madeira  -  • 

Faval  and  the  other  Azores 
Caiw  de  Verd  Islands 
Other  Portuguese  African  ports 
Italy 
S  cily 

Trieste  and  other  Austr.  Adriatic  ports 
Turkey,  Levant,  and  Egypt 
Mexico 

Central  Kepublic  of  America 
Colombia 

Honduras,  Campeachy,  &C. 
Brazil  -  - 

Argentine  Republic 
Cisi>Iatine  Republic 
Chili 
I'eru 

South  America,  generally 
('aue  of  Good  Hope  • 

China 
Arabia 

Asi  1,  generally 
East  Indies,  generally 
Wet  Indies,  generally 
Kuroiie,  g  nerally 
.'  fnca,  generally 
South  Seas 
San<l\vich  Islands 
Nonh-west  corst  of  America 
Uncertain  ports 

Total 


8M. 
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L  Value  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  United  States  for  the  follnwin»  v»<.«  o^j  „  ...     . 

tlie  3<)th  of  September,  togethcV  with  a  Column  showing  the  PooXioi  L^rPr'Jinl^^  !''?;**^i''.^y  <"» 
Periods  when  a  Census  was  taken.  ^         population,  as  ascerUmed  at  the  diflerent 


1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

I79G 

1797 

179S 

1799 

18(K) 

ISOl 

1802 

1S03 

ISOl 

1S05 

ISOfi 

1807 

1S08 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1S12 

1813 

1S14 

1SI5 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

182.'> 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 


lArtides,  the  (irowth,  Anicte,  the  Growth,  I 

Produce,  or  iManufac-  Produce,  or  Manufac 

ture  of  the  United      ture,  of  Foreipi  Coun- 

States,  exported.  tries,  re-exprated. 


Dollan. 


DoUan. 


[Previously  to  1796,  the  returns  do 
not  discriminate  between  domestic 
and  foreign  productions.] 


40,764,097 
2;),S.'.0,206 
28,527,097 
.33,142,522 
31,840,903 
47,473,204 
36,708,189 
42,205,961 
41,467,477 
42,387,002 
41,253,727 
48,699,592 

9,433,546 
31,405,702 
42,366,675 
45,294,043 
30,032,109 
25,008.152 

6,782,272 
45,974,403 
64,781,896 
68,31,3,500 
75,854,437 
50,976,838 
51,683,640 
43,671,S94 
49,874,079 
47,155,409 
50,649,500 
66,944,745 
53,055,710 
58,921,691 
50,669,669 
55,700,193 
59,462,029 

63,137,470 


26,.300,000 
27,000,000 
33,000,000 
45,523,000 
39,1.30,877 
46,642,721 
35,774,971 
13,594,072 
36,231,597 
5,%179,019 
60,283,236 
59,643,558 
12,997,414 
20,797,531 
24,391,295 
16,022,790 
8,495,127 
2,847,845 
145,169 
6,583,350 
17,138,556 
19,358,069 
19,426,696 
19,165,683 
18,008,029 
21,302,488 
22,286,202 
27,543,622 
25  ,.037,157 
32,590,643 
24,5,TO,612 
2.1,40.3,136 
21,595,017 
16,658,478 
14,337,479 

24,039,473 


Total  Value  of 

Exports  frotn  the 

United  States. 

DoUart. 
20,205,156 
19,012,011 
20,753,098 
26,109,572 
33,026,233 
47,989,472 
67,064,097 
56,850,206 
61,527,097 
78,665,522 
70,971,780 
94,115,925 
72,483,160 
55,800,033 
77,699,071 
95,566,021 
101,536.963 
108,343,150 
22,430,960 
52,203,233 
66,757,970 
61,316,833 
58,527,236 
27,855,997 
6,927,441 
52,557,753 
81,920,452 
87,671,569 
93,281,133 
70,142,521 
69,691,669 
64,974,382 
72,160,281 
74,699,0.10 
75,986,657 
99,535,388 
77,595,322 
82,324,827 
72,264,686 
72,.558,671 
73,899,508 
81,310,583 
87,176,943 


Total  Value  of  Im- 
ports into  the  United 
States  from  Foreign 
Countries. 


Population  of  the 

L'nited  Slates, 
accord  ini;  to  the 
Official  Census. 


Period  eriibracing 
the  embargo, 
non-importation, 
I  and  non  -  inter- 
course laws,  and 
tlie  war. 


I  Previous    to  Oct. 
1.  1820,  the  returns 
do    not     show    tlie 
value  of  imports, ] 
62,585,724 
83,20,541 
77,579,267 
80,549,007 
96,340,075 
84,974,477 
79,484,068 
88,509,824 
74,492,527 
70,876,920 
103,191,124 
101,029,266 


9,637,»99 


in.  Summary  Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  and  Manufacture,  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  Year  commencing  on  the  1st  of  October,  1831,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1832. 


The  Sm. 
Fisheries  — 

IMed  fish,  or  cod  fisheries 
Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheriet, 
herring,    shad,    salmon 
mackarel 
A\tiale  and  other  fish  oil  - 
Spermaceti  oil        . 
Whalebone 
Spermaceti  candles 

The  Foreil. 
Skins  and  fiirs      -       .         . 
Ginseng        -  -  . 

Product  of  wood  — 
Staves,    shingles,    boardi, 

and  hewn  timber 
Other  lumber 
Masts  and  spars 
Oak  bark  and  other  dve    . 
All  manufactures  of  wood 
Naval    stores,    tar,    pitch, 
resin,  and  turpentine    - 
Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 

Aerieulture. 
Proiluct  of  animals  — 
Beef,  tallow,  hides,  homed 

cattle 
Butter  and  cheese 
Pork  (pickled),  bacon,  lard, 
I        live  hogs 

Horses  and  mules     - 
I    Sheen 

'Vegetable  food 

Wheat 
Flour    . 
Indian  com 
Indian  meal 
R 


1,522,053 

188,608 
73,368 
52,944 

312,i:re 


--.--  moa' 

U.ve,  oats,  and  other  small 

grain,  and  pulse 
Biscuit  or  ship  bread 
I'otatoes 
Apples       . 
Kice 


Tobacco 

Cotton 

All  other  agrlc.  products - 

Flax-seed 

Hops 

Brown  sugar 

ManufactuTu. 
Soap  and  tallow  candles 
Leather,  boots  and  shoes 
Household  furniture    • 
Coaches  and  other  carringei 
Hats 
Saddlejy 


1,928,196 
164,0.34 
22,385 


93,500 
4,880,62: 
278,740 
480,0.35 
75,392 

78,447 
255,; 
42,1 
15.314 
2,152,631 


123,036 
2;.,I4S 
1 1,232 


701,184 

277,.-.SS 
169,038 

45,277 
5ln,fnv 

35,j;i 


\Vai 

spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale, 
and  porter 

.'^nut^■  and  tobacco    - 

Lead      -  -  - 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine 

Cordage     -  -  • 

Iron,  i>ig,  bar,  and  nails 
castings 
manufactures  of 

Spirits  from  molasses 

Sugar,  1  efined 

■"    colate 

Copper  and  brass 
.Medicinal  drugs 
Cotton  i)iece  goods  — 

Printed  or  coloured 

Mhile 

Nankeens 

Twist,  jam,  and  thread   - 

All  other  manufactures  of 


Fla 


ndhe 


11,532,016 

5,999,769 

31,721,682 


Cloth  and  thread 
Bags,  and  all  manufac.  of 
Wearing  apparel 
ills  and  buttons 

Billiard  tables 

brellas  and  parasols 
I.eather  and  IVIorocco  skins 

not  sold  per  pound 
Printing  presses  and  type     - 

ruments    - 
Hooks  and  maps 

and  other  stationery  - 
and  varnish 

Kaitlii-n  and  stone  ware 

--jginesand  apparatus 

.Manufactures  of  glass 
tin 

pew'er  and  lead 

marble  and  stone 

gold  and    silver; 

and  gold  leaf  • 

Gold  and  silver  coin      -      - 

Artifit  ial  llowers  &  jewellery 

Mola-sses 

TmnVs 

Brick  and  iime 

Domestic  salt 

Articles  not  entimcratcd  — 
.Manufactured 


Dollari.        ItoUart. 
62,444 

127,583 

295,771 

4,483 


33,304 

13,863 

65,979 

26,629 

120,2'i2 

.38,221 

74,673 

2,255 

96,02: 

105,774 

130,238 


J,730333 


1 ,570 
2,685 

80,803 

124  ,.305 

4,754 

1,310 

20,361 

42,565 

42,558 

4,952 

29,892 

64,847 

24,611 

4,677 

6,333 

7,758 

106,855 

3,167 

983 

3,455 

653 

,410,941 

14,852 

2,493 


5,253,674 


J       $30,448 
16,3,137,470 
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IV.  statement  of  the  Commerce  of  each  State  and  Territory,  commencing  on  the  1st  Day  of  October, 
lH.il.  and  ending  on  the  30th  Uay  of  September,  1832. 


Value  of  Imports. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont    - 

Mass^c-liusetts      • 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  i'ork 

.\ewJtsey-       - 

PennsylTania 

Delaware    - 

Maivlanil 

Disl.  of  Colombia 

Virginia    • 

North  Carolina  • 

South  CaioUiia    - 

Georgia    - 

Alabama    - 

Mi>sissippi 

Louisiana    - 

Ohio 

Florida  territory  - 

Michigan  teiTitonr 


Dollart. 

9S.S,043 

115,051 

214,672 

17,670,184 

657,fi29 

432,664 

48,72.S,H49 

45,757 

9,9(i0,114 

17,119 

4,138,212 

172,517 

422,052 

195,590 

597,953 

138,697 

245,408 


Dollai 
135,283 
IM 

448,716 

.->4ii 

5,051 

4,485,753 

24,7113 

718,214 

6,534 

491,061 

15,5.'50 

131,587 

19,594 

615,772 

114,720 

61,437 

3,425,428 

1,168 

28,996 


Value  of  Exports. 


Domestic  Produce* 


Foreign  Produce. 


Ditllars. 
1,12.3,326 
115,171 

21  1,672 

18,118,900 

657,969 

437,715 

53,214,402 

70,460 

10,678,358 

23,653 

4,629,303 

188,047 

-    553,639 

215,184 

1,213,725 

25.3,417 

306,845 

8,871,653 

12,392 

107,787 

22,648 


Dollart. 

783,97 1 

115,582 

349,820 

4,281,130 

377,656 

416,729 

12,399,692 

51,99  1 

1,775,254 

16,242 

2,377,893 

1,013,621 

5,774,219 

296,301 

4,321,141 

3,853,.554 

1,372,365 

9,288,128 
12,576 
38,457 
9,234 


13,737 

2,657,558 

2,000| 

2.>3,737 

637,980 

132,445 

719,667 

41,945 

3,.'56 1,692 

1,661,126 

1,361,189 


DolUirs.    I 

907,286' 

115,582 

349,820 

4,656,635 

377,656 

430,466 

15,057,2.50 

53.9911 

2,008,991 

16,212 

.3,015,873 

1,146,0661 

4,493,916 

338,246 

7,685,833 

5,514,681 

2,733,554 


8,115,475 

7,803 

1,162,6,)0 

1,381,42; 
8,158 
16,722 
3,795 
13,330 
795 
2,833 


4,816,690  I4,ln.'i,118!  1,106,237 
45,818  58,3941     - 

24,179         62,6361  3,000 

I  9.234[ 


2,828,220 
344,425 


Total 
Value  of 
Domestic 
and  Fo- 
reifoi  Pro. 


I    Dollars. 
I       981,143 
11.5,;.S2 
I       349,820 
11,99.3,763 


10,943,695 

7,803, 
1,507,075 

1,484,015 
8,408 
16,754 
3,795 
66,898 
1,202 
2,833 


1,319,575    2,425,812 
3,080 


534,459 

,      430,466 

26,000,915 

61,794 

.3,516,066 

16,242 

4,499,918 

1,154,474 

4,510,650 

342,041 

7,752,731 

5,515,883 

2,736,387 

16,530,930 
58,594 
66,716 
9,234 


■  190,298,229  10.731,037  101,029,266  46,925,890  16.211,580  63,157,470  19,214,870    4,S21,603'21,039,473  87,176.943[ 


V.  A  Comparative  View  of  the  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  from 

1815  to  1832  inclusive. 


Years. 

Registered 
Tonnage. 

Enrolled  and 
licensed 
Tonnaj^e. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Years. 

Registered 
Tonnage. 

Enrolled  and 
Licensed 
Tonnage. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Tom.    95lhs. 

Tom.    95lht. 

Tons.    95ms. 

Tons.    95ths. 

Tons.    9f<tlts. 

1815 

8.54,294    74 

513,833       4 

1,368,127    78 

1824 

669,972     60 

719,190    87 

1.389,163      2 

1816 

800,759    63 

571,4,'>8     85 

1,372,218    53 

1825 

700,787       8 

722,323    69 

1,423,111     77 

1817 

809,724    70 

590,186    66 

1,399,911     41 

1826 

737,978     15 

796, ■.!12    68 

l,a:i+,ID()    S3 

1818 

606,088     64 

609,095    51 

1,225,184    20 

717,170    44 

873,437     34 

1,620,607    78 

1819 

612,9.30    44 

647,821     17 

1,-^60,751     61 

812,619    37 

928,772    50 

1820 

619,047     .53 

661,118     66 

1,2.80,166     24 

1829 

650,142    88 

610,654    88 

1,260,977    81* 

1821 

619,096    40 

679,062    .30 

1,298,958     70 

576,475    33 

615,301     10 

1,191,776    43 

1822 

628,150    41 

696,548     71 

1,321,699     17 

1831 

1SV3 

6.39,920     76 

6'16,614     37 

l,3,3i;,.565     68 

1832 

620,451    92 

r47,3fl4    32 

1,257,846    29 

Prices  at  New  York. — The  following  statements  of 
of  exportation  at  New  York,  are  taken  from  the  New 

Dls.  eta.     Dls.  cts. 
Cotton  —  Imyort  dnltit  3  cents  per  lb.  I 

New  Orle.ins,  per  lb.      -  .  -      0    12    to   0    13J    I 

Alabam.i,  do.       -  .  -      0    12    -     0    13 

Upl.md,  do.  -  .  -      0     10    .     0     12 

Tennessee,  do.    -  -  -      0     lOj  -     0    11 

Cotton  bagging  —  Import  dutyy  3.J  cents,  per  square  yard 
Hemp,  per  yard 


Flax,  do, 


0    20    to    0    21 


0    17 


,  do. 


America 
Flour  and  meal  - 
New  York,  superfine,  per  barrel 
Trov,  do. 

West  rn  Canal,  do. 
Philadelphia,  do. 
Baltimore,  Howd  Street,  do. 
Richmond  Country  mills,  do. 
Georgetown,  do. 
Alexandria,  do. 

,  do. 


-  5  25    -  5  37i 

-  5  374  -  5  50 

-  5  50    -  5  75 

-  0  0    -  5  50 

-  5  62i  -  5  75 
0  0  .  5  50 
0  0    -  5  75 

5  .50 


37.J- 

25 

37} 


5    374 


Petersburgh,   .. 

Scratched  and  fine,  __.  _       _  _       _ 

Middlings,  fine,  do.  -  -      4    75    -     0      0 

Rve  flour,  do.        -  -  -        -      3    62J  -     3    75 

Indian  meal,  do.        -  -  -      3    50    -     3    625 

per  hogshead  -         -    15      0    -     0      0 

Furs  —  /m;ior/  Hitiy,  —  dressed,  124  per  cent,  ad  valortm  ;  un- 
dressed, free. 
Beaver,  p.irchment,  per  lb.         -  -     5    75   to   6      0 

North,  do. 
South,  do. 
West,  do. 
Otter,  ptr  skin 
Raccoon,  S.  W.,  do. 

Detroit,  &c.,  do. 
Musk  rat,  S.  and  N.,do. 
Martin,  (Canada,  do. 

N.  W.,  do.       -  •  -      1     15!)  - 

Red  fox,  do.  -  .  -      0    90    - 

Minx,  S.  and  N.,  do.        -  •        -      0    2>    - 

Nutria  skins,  do.  -  •  -      0      0    - 

Hare  skins,  Russia,  do.  -  -      0    '20    - 

Grain  — 

Wheat,  Virginia,  per  bushel        -  -      1      5    - 

North  Carolina,  do.  -        -      0      0    - 

Rye,  Northern,  do.  -  -      0    67    - 

Com,  yellow.  Northern,  do.        -  -      0    65    - 

white,  Ix>ng  Island  and  Jersey,do.  O    65    - 

Southern,  do.  .  -      0    58    - 

Barter,  North  Kiver,  do.  -  -00- 

Oats,  Southern  and  Northern,  do.  -      0    36    tc 


-     4     75 


0    12    -     0    20 


0    85 


the  wholesale  prices  of  some  of  the  principal  articles 
York  Price  Current  for  the  1.5th  of  Januarv,  183+. 

UU.  cts.'     Dli.  ctt. 

Beans,  per  tierce  of  7  bushels       -        -9      0-11      o 

Peas,  white,  dry,  do.  -  -70-80 

Lumber  —  Yard  stlfing  prices. 

Boards,  North  River,  per  mille  feet      -    16      0-17      0 

Eastern  pine,  do. 

Albany  no.,  per  piece 

Plank,  Georgi'm  do.,  per  miile  feet 

Heading,  \V.  O.,  per  mille 

Staves,  W.  O.,  pipe,  do. 

nogshe.itl,  do. 
barrel,  do. 
R.  C,  hogshead,  do. 
Hoops,  do. 
Scantling,  pine,  do. 
oak,  do. 
Timber,  oak.  per  square  foot 

(ieorgian  yellow  nine,  do. 
Shingles,  Cypress,  per  mille 
Naval  stores  — 
Tar,  per  barrel 
Pitch,  do. 
Rosin,  do. 

Turpentine,  Wilmington,  soft,  do.        -      0      0"  -     3    621 
North  Co.,  do.  do.  n      .,  .    „,' 


624  • 
0  . 
37i. 


-  0  53  -  0  55 
a,ks,  20 
;  Palm, 


Oils— Import  f/u/y,  —  l.inseed,  25  cents  ,  ^ ^ 

cents  pet  gallon  ;  Salad,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
free. 

Florence,  30  llasks,  per  box        -  -      0      0    to 

French,  12  bottles,  per  baskei;        -        -      3    25    - 
per  gallon 


Palm,  per  lb. 


-      0 


0 

92 

0 

0 

0 

94 

II 

0 

0 

25 

() 

26 

0 

88 

0 

90 

1 

6 

1 

•'^4 

Linseed,  American,  per  gallon 

Kneli^h  and  Dutch,  do. 
Whale,  do. 
Sperm,  summer,  do. 

winter,  do. 
Liver,  Strait'^,  per  barrel 

Shore  and  bank,  dn.    •  -     12      0    • 

Tobacco—  Imjiort  ilu'tj.  Leaf,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Kichmond  and  retershurgli,  per  lb.      -      0      5    to 

North  Carolina,  do.  -  -      0      0    - 

Kentucky,  do. 

Cuba  (in  parceK),  do> 

St.  Domin(4o,  do. 

Manufactured,  No.  1.,  do. 

No,  2.,  do. 

No,  3.,  do. 

Ladies*  twist,  do. 

Cavendish,  do. 


0      8) 


5 

0 

^ 

8 

0 

Ifi' 

9 

0 

15 

II 

0 

13 

8 

0 

•> 

7 

0 

8 

15 

0 

18 

12 

0 

37 

*  The  decrease  of  shippini;  in  1829  is  apparent  only.  From  1790  down  to  that  year,  the  relnrns  were 
made  up  Irom  the  registric.i,  without  making  any  allowance  for  the  vessels  worn  out,  lo.st,  .sold,  or  captured  ! 
This  glaring  defect  was,  if  noticed  .at  all,  not  obviated  till  1829.  No  dependence  can,  therefore,  be  placed 
on  any  previous  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  American  tonnage.  We  hope  that  measures  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  future  publication  of  any  such  scandalously  inaccurate  olficial  accounts. 
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Nerv  York  Canah,  1R33 In  addition  to  the  information 

laid  before  the  reader  at  page  2^6.,  we  liave  now  to  state,  that 
the  total  amount  of  tolls  collected  on  all  the  canaU  of  the 
State,  for  the  >ear  ending  the  ZOih  of  September,  1S33,  waa  as 
follows,  viz.  _ 

D,i!ts.        tit. 

1,3M,«1     63 

20,!ljO    'iS 

U,7S3    69 


Erie  and  Cham  lain  Canals 

Oswego  Canal 

Cayu^  and  Seneca  CanaU 

The  expanses  of  collection  are  deducted 
from  the  tolls  received  by  the  collec- 
tors, which  add,  say 


Total  amount  of  tolls 


25,S00 
-  D.  I,385,9j5 


The  nett  revenue  of  the  Erie  and  Chaiu- 
plain  Canal  fund,  after  paylw^  all  ex- 
penses, amounts  to      - 

The  deSt  slandinR  against  the  State,  on 
ieinber,  1833,  for  the  several  canals,  was  as 

Erie  and  Champlain  Canal  debt 
<lswego  do.  -  • 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  do. 
Chemung  do.        -  .  -         - 

i;rooktd  Lake  do.        -  -  - 

Chenango  do.       -  - 

Total 


1,135,161    33 

n  the  30th  of  Sep- 
s  follows,  to  wit ;  — 

DolU.  cli. 

5,5'^'^  ,659  20 

4'27,.-H7  0 

'^37,000  0 

316,000  0 

120,000  0 

50,000  0 

D.  6,673,006    29 


Bills  nf  Exchange.  —  By  a  revised  law  of  the  State  of  New 
\'ork,  the  folio  .vinj;  damages  on  bills  drawn  or  negotiated  in 
this  State,  and  protcste<i  for  non-paymen',  are  allowed,  viz.  _ 

liilU  drawn  on  the  States  of  .Maine,  .New  Hamp-hire,  Ver. 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Rho'te  Island,  Connecticut,  .Vew 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  nc 
district  of  Colombia,  3  per  cent. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentuckv,  or 
Tennessee,  5  per  cent. 

Any  other  State  or  territoryr  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
place  on  or  adjacent  to  this  continent,  and  north  of  the 
equator,  or  any  British  or  other  foreign  possessions  in  the 
\vest  Indies,  or  elsewhere  on  the  Western  Atlantic  Ocean,  ur 
any  port  or  place  in  Europe,  10  per  cent. 

Such  damages  shall  lie  in  lieu  of  interest,  charges  of  protest, 
and  all  other  charges  incurred  previous  to  and  at  the  lime  of 

giving  notice  of  non-payment,  but  the  holder  of  such  bill  sliall 
e  entitled  to  demand  and  recover  lawful  interest  upon  the 
aggre;?ate  amount  of  the  principal  sum  specified  in  such  bill, 
and  of  the  damages  thereon,  from  the  time  at  which  notice  of 
protest  for  non-])ayment  shall  have  been  given,  and  payment  of 
such  principal  smn  shall  have  been  demanded.  —  Sect.  19. 

If  the  contents  of  such  bill  be  expresse*l  in  the  money  of  ac- 
count of  the  United  States,  the  amount  due  thereon  and  of  the 
damages  herein  allowed  for  tlw  non-payment  thereof,  shall  be 
ascertained  and  determined  without  any  reference  to  the  rate 
of  exchange  existing  between  this  State  and  the  place  on  which 
such  bill  shall  have  been  drawn,  at  the  time  of  the  demand  of 
payment  or  of  notice  of  non-payment —  Sect.  20- 

if  the  contents  of  such  bill  be  expressed  in  the  money  of  ac- 
count or  currency  of  any  foreign  country,  then  the  amount 
due,  exclusive  of  the  damages  payable  thereof,  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  determined  by  the  rate  of  exchange  or  the  value  of 
such  foreign  currency,  at  the  time  of  the  demand  of  payment. 
—  Sect.  21. 

Tariff  of  the  United  States.  —  Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  progress  of  the 
United  States  in  wealth  and  population,  their  foreign  trade  was  nearly  stationary  for  the 
10  years  ending  with  1830!  And  yet,  considering  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
by  which  the  people,  particularly  in  the  New  England  States  and  New  York,  are  anim- 
ated, and  their  skill  in  navigation,  it  might  have  been  fairly  pre.sumed  that  the  growth 
of  their  foreign  trade  would,  at  least,  have  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the  inter- 
nal resources  of  the  country.  That  it  did  not  do  so,  is  wholly  owing  to  the  policy  of 
government.  Not  satisfied  with  the  extraordinary  advances  their  constituents  had  made 
in  numbers  and  wealth,  Congress  seems  to  have  believed  that  their  career  might  be  acce- 
lerated by  means  of  Custom-house  regulations !  —  by  giving  an  artificial  direction  to  a 
portion  of  the  public  capital  and  industry,  and  turning  it  into  channels  into  which  it 
would  not  naturally  flow  ! 

No  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  America  —  who 
knows  tliat  she  is  possessed  of  boundless  tracts  of  fertile  and  unappropriated  land  —  that 
her  population  is  comparatively  thin,  and  wages  high  —  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
agriculture  must,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  be  the  most  profitable  species  of  employment 
in  which  her  citizens  can  engage.  There  can  be  no  question,  indeed,  that  such  branches 
of  manufacture  as  are  naturally  adapted  to  her  peculiar  situation,  will  gradually  grow 
up  and  flourish  in  America,  without  any  artificial  encouragement,  according  as  her 
population  becomes  denser,  and  as  the  advantage  whicli  now  exists  on  the  side  of  agri- 
culture becomes  less  decided.  But  to  force,  by  means  of  duties  and  prohibitions,  the 
premature  growth  of  manufactures,  is  plainly  to  force  a  portion  of  the  industry  and 
capital  of  the  country  into  businesses  in  which  it  will  be  least  productive. 

Such,  however,  has  been,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  policy  of  the  American  legisla- 
ture. The  exploded  sophisms  of  the  mercantile  system,  though  renounced  by  every 
statesman  in  Europe,  acquired  a  noxious  influence  in  congress,  and  were  put  forth  with 
as  much  confidence,  as  if  their  soundness  neither  had  been,  nor  could  be,  questioned ! 
From  1816  down  to  1832,  the  object  of  the  American  legislature  was  to  bolster  up  a 
manufacturing  interest,  by  imposing  oppressive  duties  on  most  manufactured  articles  im- 
ported from  abroad.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  even  had  the  articles  produced  in  America 
through  the  agency  of  this  plan  been  as  cheap  as  those  they  superseded,  that  notlinig 
would  have  been  gained  by  it ;  for,  to  whatever  extent  tiie  importation  of  foreign  articles 
may  be  diminished,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  exportation  of 
native  American  products;  so  that  the  only  result  would  have  been  the  raising  up  of 
one  species  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  some  other  species,  entitled  to  an  equality  of 
protection.  But  the  "  American  system"  was  not  so  innocuous.  Instead  of  tiie  goods 
manufactured  in  the  States  being  as  che.ip  as  similar  ones  manufactured  in  Europe,  they 
were  admitted  to  be,  at  an  average,  from  30  to  100  per  cent,  dearer  !  The  extent  of 
the  pecuniary  sacrifice  that  was  thus  imposed  on  the  Union  has  been  variou.sly  estimated 
by  American  writers ;  but  we  have  been  assured  by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing,  that  it  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  dollars, 
or  from  about  11,000,000/.  to  13,000,000/.!  And  this  immense  burden — a  burden  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  the  whole  jjublic  expenditure  of  the  republic  —  was  incurred  for 
no  purpose  of  public  utility,  and  was  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  scheme  wa.s  to  divert  a  certain  amount  of  the  national  capital  from  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  wlieat,  rice,  tobacco,  &c.,  the  equivalents  sent  to  foreigners  in  payment 
of  manufactured  goods,  to  the  direct  production  of  these  goods  themselves !     And  as  the 
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latter  species  of  industry  is  nowise  suitable  for  America,  a  tax  of  1  f1,000,OOOZ.  a  year  wa.-> 
imposed  on  tlie  I'nion,  that  the  manufacturers  might  be  enabled  to  continue  a  losin'i; 
business.  We  leave  it  to  others  to  determine  whether  the  absurdity  of  the  system,  or  iis 
costliness,  be  its  more  prominent  feature.  That  its  influence  was  not  more  injurious,  is 
solely  owing  to  the  smuggling  it  occasioned.  With  a  frontier  like  that  of  America,  and 
with  a  half  or  more  of  the  po])ulation  hostile  to  the  tariff,  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
absurd  to  suppose  that  it  could  be  carried  into  full  effect.  But  it  had  enough  of  influ- 
ence to  render  it  in  the  last  degree  prtjudicial  —  to  occasion  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of 
many  important  articles  —  to  crijjple  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country  —  and  to 
throw  a  considerable  part  of  it  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  carried  it  on  in  defiance 
of  the  law. 

It  is  difticult,  however,  to  say  how  long  this  perverse  system  might  have  been  main- 
tained, but  for  its  political  effects.  It  was  principally  patronised  by  the  Northern  States. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  show  that  they  either  did  or  could  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  it ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  highly  injurious 
to  the  Southern  States.  Their  staple  products  are  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  of  which  by 
far  the  largest  portion  is  exported  to  foreign  countries ;  and  the  planters  speedily  found 
that  every  restriction  on  importation  from  abroad  occasioned  a  corresponding  difficulty  of 
exportation.  This  led  to  a  disunion  of  interests,  and  to  strong  remonstrances  against  the 
tariff  by  the  Soutliern  States.  These,  however,  were  disregarded.  Provoked  by  this 
treatment.  South  Carolina  took  the  decisive  step  of  refusing  to  enforce  the  customs  acts ; 
and  threatened  if  coercion  were  attempted,  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  to  recede  from 
the  Union  !  This  was  a  death-blow  to  the  tariff.  Congress  now  saw,  what  all  sensible 
men  had  seen  long  before,  that  it  was  necessary  to  recede ;  that,  in  fact,  either  the  tariff 
must  be  modified,  or  the  integrity  of  the  Union  be  brought  into  jeopardy.  A  law 
was  accordingly  ))assed  on  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  which  directed  a  considerable  deduc- 
tion to  be  made  from  the  duties  on  various  articles  after  the  3d  of  March,  1833;  and 
a  subsequent  act,  commonly  called  "  Rlr.  Clay's  New  Tariff  Bill,"  was  passed  on  the  2d 
of  March,  183:5,  providing  for  the  future  gradual  reduction  of  the  duties.  These  judi- 
cious acts  restored  tranquillity  ;  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  will  be,  in  every  point  of 
view,  highly  beneficial  to  the  republic. 

We  subjoin  the  act  of  the  2-d  of  March,  1833,  and  the  explanatory  letter  of  Mr.  M'Lane,  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Clay's  New  Taiuff  Bill, 

To  modify  the  Act  of  the  Mth  of  July,  183i2,  and  all  other  Acts  imposing  Duties  on  Imports. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United ^tates  of  America,  in  congress 
assembled,  that,  from  and  after  the  31st  of  December,  1833,  in  all  cr.scs  where  duties  are  imposed  on 
foreign  iinpdrts  by  the  act  of  July  14.  1S32,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  Acts  im- 
posing l^uties  on  imiKirts,"  or  by  any  other  act,  shall  exceed  20  per  cent,  on  the  value  thereof,  one  tenth 
part  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted;  from  and  after  the  31st  of  December,  18  ;5,  another  tenth  pait 
thereof  shall  be  deducted  ;  from  and  after  the  31st  of  December,  1837,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be 
dc-ducted  ;  from  and  after  the  3Ist  of  December,  1839,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted  ;  and 
from  and  after  the  31st  of  December,  18+1,  one  half  of  the  residue  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted;  and 
from  and  after  tlie  30th  of  June,  1842,  the  other  half  thereof  shall  be  deducted. 

Sect  II. And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  so  much  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July 

aforesaid,  as  fixes  the  rate  of  duty  on  all  milled  and  fulled  cloth,  known  by  the  name  of  plains,  kerseys, 
or  Kendal  cottons,  of  which  wool  is  the  only  material,  the  value  whereof  does  not  exceed  ,35  cents  a  square 
yard,  at  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed.  And  the  said  articles  .•■hall  be 
subject  to  the  same  duty  of  50  per  cent,  as  is  provided  by  the  said  2d  section  for  other  manufactures  of 
wool,  which  duty  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  reductions  as  are  prescribed  by  the  1st  section  of  this  act. 

Sect.  III.  —  And  ho  it  further  enacted,  that  until  the  30th  of  September,  1842,  the  duties  imposed  by  ex. 
isting  laws,  as  modified  by  this  act,  shall  remain  and  continue  to  be  collected.  And  from  and  after  the  day 
la.st  aforesaid,  all  duties  on  imports  shall  be  collected  in  ready  money,  and  all  credits  now  allowed  by  law, 
to  the  payment  of  duties,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  abolished,  and  such  duties  shall  be  laid  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  such  revenues  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  government ;  and 
from  and  after  the  day  last  aforesaid,  the  duties  required  to  be  paid  by  law  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, shall  be  assessed  upon  the  value  thereof  at  the  port  where  the  same  shall  bo  entered,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sect.  IV.  —  And  lie  it  further  enacted,  that.  In  addition  to  the  articles  now  exempted  by  the  act  of  the 
14th  of  July,  1832,  and  the  existing  laws,  from  the  payment  of  duties,  thefollowing  articles  imported  from 
and  after  the  31.st  of  Dccem.ber,  1853,  and  until  the  30th  of  June,  1,S42,  shall  also  he  admitted  to  entry  free 
from  duty  ;  to  wit,  bleached  and  unbleached  linens,  table  linens,  linen  napkins,  and  linen  cambrics,  and 
worsted  stuff  goods,  shawl-;,  and  otlur  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which 
silk  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  coming  from  this  side  of  the  tape  of  Good  Hope,  ex. 
cept  sewing  silk. 

Sect.  V.  —  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  said  30th  of  June,  1842,  the  following 
articles  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  free  from  duty  ;  to  wit,  indigo,  quicksilver,  sulphur,  crude  saltpetre, 
grindstones,  refined  borax,  emerv,  opium,  tin  in  plates  or  sheets,  gum  Arabic,  gum  Senegal,  lac  dye,  mad- 
der, madder  root,  nuts  and  berries  used  in  dyeing,  saffron,  turmeric,  woad  or  pastel,  .iloes,  ambergris, 
Burgundy  pitch,  cochineal,  camomile  tliiu  ers,  curiander  seed,  catsup,  chalk,  cocculus  Indicus,  horn  platci 
for  lanterns,  ox  horns,  other  horns  and  tips,  India  rubber,  unmanufactured  ivory,  juniper  berries,  musk, 
nuts  of  all  kinds,  oil  of  juniper,  unmanufactured  rattans  and  reeds,  tortoiseshell,  tin  foil,  shellac,  all  vege- 
tables used  principally  in  dyeing  and  composing  dyes,  weld,  and  all  articles  employed  chiefly  for  dyeing, 
except  alum,  coppera.s,  bichromate  of  potash,  prussiate  of  potash,  chromate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  lead, 
Bqu.afortis  and  t.-:rtaric  acid.  And  all  imports  on  which  the  1st  section  of  this  act  may  oiK-rate,  and  all 
articles  now  admitted  to  entry,  free  from  duty  jr  paying  a  less  latc  of  duty  than  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
before  the  said  30th  of  June,  1842,  from  and  after  that  day  may  be  admitted  to  entry,  subject  to  such  duty, 
not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as  shall  be  provided  for  by  law. 

Sect.  VI And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  so  much  of  the  act  of  July  14.  1832,  or  of  any  other  act,  as 

>£  inconsistent  with  this  act,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed :  provided  that  nothing  liercia 

.■J  I 
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contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  passage,  prior  or  subsequent  to  tlie  said  Sflth  of  June, 
J84V,  of  any  act  or  acts  from  time  "0  time,  that  may  be  necessary  to  detect,  prevent,  or  punish  evasion  oi 
the  duties  on  imports  imijosed  by  law  ;  nor  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  act  prior  to  the  3(ith  of  June, 
1842,  in  contingency  either  of  excess  or  deficiency  of  revenue,  altering  the  rate  of  duties  on  articles  which, 
by  the  aforesaid  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  are  subject  to  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  exceed  that  rate,  and  so  as  to  adjust  the  revenue  to  either  of  tlie  said  contin- 
gencies. 

Circular  to  Officers  qftke  Customs. 

Treasury  Department,  April  20.  1833. 

The  7th  section  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several 
Acts  imposing  the  Duties  on  Imports,"  provides,  that  in  all  cases  wliere  the  duty  which  now  is  or  here- 
after may  lie  imposed  on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States,  shall,  by  law, 
be  regulated,  or  be  directed  to  be  estimated  or  levied  upon  tlie  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  any  other 
quantity  or  parcel  thereof,  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  or  shall  be  imposed  any  nri  valorem  rate  uf  duty 
on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector, 
within  whose  district  the  same  shall  be  imported  or  entered,  to  cause  the  actual  value  thereof,  at  the 
time  purchased,  and  place  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States,  to  tic 
appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  and  such 
actual  value  of  every  of  them  as  the  case  may  require  ;  and  it  shall,  in  every  case,  be  the  duty  of  the  ap- 
praisers of  the  United  States,  and  every  of  them,  and  every  other  person  who  sliall  act  as  such  appraiser, 
by  all  the  reasonable  ways  or  means  in  his  or  their  power,  to  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise  the  true 
and  actual  value,  any  invoice  or  affidavit  thereto  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  of  the  said  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  at  the  time  purchased,  and  place  from  whence  the  same  shall  have  been  im. 
ported  into  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  and  such  actual  valuo 
of  every  of  them  as  the  case  may  require,  &c.  &c. 

The  9th  section  of  the  same  act  provides,  "  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  time  to  time  to  establish  such  rules  and 
regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  think  proper,  to  secure  a  just,  faithful,  and  impartial  appraisal  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
Hi  aforesaid,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  just  and  proper  entries  of  such  actual  value  thereof, 
and  of  the  square  yards,  parcels,  or  other  quantities,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  of  such  actual  value  of 
everv  of  them  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  report  all  such  rules  and  regu- 
itcoiis,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  to  the  next  session  of  Congress." 

The  1st  section  of  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1835,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  modify  the  Act  of  the  14th 
of  July,  1832,  and  all  other  Acts  imposing  Duties  on  Imports,"  declares,  "  that  from  and  after  the  31st  of 
December,  1833,  in  all  cases  where  duties  are  imposed  on  foreign  imports  by  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July, 
1832,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  Acts  imposing  Duties  on  Imports,'  or  by  any  other 
act,  shall  exceed  20  per  cent,  on  the  value  thereof,  one  tenth  part  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted,"  Sec. 

It  is  believed  that  by  this  provision,  and  as  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  all  duties  imposed  by 
any  act  of  Congress  upon  foreign  imports  are  substantially  regulated  by,  and  are  directed  to  be  estimated 
and  levied  upon,  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  where  that  is  the  form,  and  upon  some  other  quantity  or 
parcel  in  cases  where  the  duty  is  not  imposed  by  the  square  yard  ;  and  that  consequently  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  9th  section  aforesaid  must  necessarily  be  exercised,  for  the  more  effectual  execution  of 
the  said  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  are  therefore  established,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  just,  faithful,  and  imjiartial  appraisal  of  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  .States  from  and  after  the  31st  of  December  next,  and  for  the 
just  and  proper  entries  of  the  actual  value  thereof,  and  of  the  square  yard,  parcels  or  other  quantities,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

In  all  cases  of  arf  valorem  duties  under  theact  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  or  any  other  act,  the  regulations 
at  present  authorised  by  law,  tor  ascertaining  the  actual  value,  will  remain  unaltered.  With  respect  to 
those  articles  liable  to  a  specific  duty,  or  other  duty  than  that  of  ad  vnlorvm,  the  actual  value  thereof  at 
the  time  purchased,  and  place  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  or  in 
the  country  wherein  the  same  may  have  been  originally  manufactured,  or  produced,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  be  appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained,  and  the  number  of  yards,  or  square  yards,  tons,  pound.s,  gal- 
lons, bushels,  or  other  parcels  or  quantities,  and  such  actual  value  of  any  of  them  as  the  case  may  require, 
and  just  and  proper  entries  thereof  be  made,  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same  regulations, 
as  are  required  by  the  said  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  and  other  acts  now  in  force  in  regard  to  articles 
paying  ad  valorem  duty  ;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  same  verification  of  invoices  and  other  proofs  wdl  be 
required  and  produced  as  are  at  present  authorised  in  respect  to  articles  liable  by  previous  acts  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty.  The  value  of  all  such  articles  being  thus  ascertained,  the  proportion  which  the  duty  now 
paid  by  such  articles  bears  to  the  said  value  will  be  calculated,  and  from  the  excess  thereof  beyond  20  per 
cent,  there  will  be  deducted,  from  and  after  the  31st  of  DecenitHr  next,  10  per  cent.  ;  that  is  to  say,  where 
such  proportion  shall  be  equal  to  .V)  per  cent,  there  shall  be  deducteil  10  per  cent,  upon  30  per  cent.;  or  3 
d<illars;  and  from  and  after  the  31st  of  December,  1835,  the  like  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  same 
excess,  or  10  per  cent,  upon  30  per  cent.,  being  3  dollars  more  j  and  in  the  .same  manner,  at  the  several 
periods  specified  in  the  said  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  until  the  31st  of  December,  1841 ;  from  and  after 
which,  one  half  of  the  residue  of  such  excess  will  be  deducted,  and  the  other  half  thereof  from  and  after 
the  .30th  of  June,  1842. 

From  the  proportion  of  the  duty  thus  ascertained  upon  the  wines  of  France,  in  addition  to  the  said  Id 
per  cent.,  there  will  also  be  deducted  such  further  per  cent,  as  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  discrimi- 
nation in  favour  of  such  wines,  stipulated  in  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  his  Majeiit-y 
the  King  of  the  French,  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  and  authorised  by  law. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a  component 
part,  will  be  appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained,  and  the  number  of  yards,  square  yards,  or  otherwise, 
parcel  or  quantities,  and  of  such  actual  value  thereof  as  the  case  may  require,  will  be  ascertained,  and  just 
and  proper  entries  thereof  made,  according  to  the  foregoing  regulations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  value  of  foreign  imports  referred  to  in  the  act  of  the  2d  ot  March,  1833,  is  not  the 
assumed  value  on  which  the  duty  upon  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a  component 
part,  is  directed  to  be  estimated  under  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832  ;  viz.  of  thirl y  cents,  if  not  dyed, 
coloured,  painted,  or  stained,  though  valued  at  less  than  30  cents ;  and  oi  thirty-five  cents,  if  ilyed,  coloured, 
paintetl,  or  stiiined,  though  valued  at  less  than  3;)  cents  the  square  yard.  '1  his  value  is  merely  artificial, 
and  assumed  by  previous  laws  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  imposed  for  the  pur- 
|iose  of  protection,  upon  such  articles  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  duty,  although  ascertained  by  the  adoption 
of  the  minimum  principle,  is  the  proportion  which  the  sum  collected  by  the  government  bears  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  article;  and,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  such  cottons,  costing  in  fact  80  dollars,  but  v.ducd 
for  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  at  240  dollars,  really  pays  a  duty  of  75  per  cent,  upon 
the  true  value  thereof.  ,._ 

The  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  however,  proccedi  upon  a  different  principle,  and  aims  at  a  difTcrent 
purjiose.  It  obviously  intends  to  make  an  equal  deduction  from  the  duty  on  all  foreign  imports,  and  ulti- 
mately to  reduce  it  to'  a  rate  not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  upon  the  real,  and  not  an  assumcii,  value  of  the 
articlei  imported.    ThU  last  purpo.-*  i>  explicitly  stated  in  the  last  clause  of  the  5th  section,  which  pr»- 
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Tiiles  "that  all  imports  on  which  the  1st  section  of  this  act  may  operate,  and  all  articles  now  admitted  to 
entry  fiee  of  duty,  or  paying  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  20  per  cent,  advalorem,  before  the  said  30th  of  June 
184'-',  from  and  after  that  day  may  bo  admitted  to  entry,  subject  to  such  duty,  not  exceeding  £0  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  as  shall  be  provided  for  by  law."  And  the  1st  section,  which  has  been  already  referred  to 
expressly  provides  for  the  deduction,  after  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  of  all  excess  of  foreign  imports  above 
20  per  cent,  on  the  value  thereof,  which  shall  have  been  imposed  by  previous  laws,  and  to  which  they  may 
then  be  subject. 

The  cibject  of  thus  establishing  a  general  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign  imports,  and  of  equalising  the  rate 
can  only  be  attained  by  calculating  the  duty  on  the  real  instead  of  the  assumed  value.  This  purpose  is 
more  particularly  manifest  from  the  last  clause  of  the  3d  section,  which  provides,  that  from  and  after  the 
SUtli  01  June,  184'-',  "  the  duties  re(|uired  to  be  paid  by  law  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  shall  be  as- 
sessed upon  the  value  thereof  at  the  port  where  the  same  shall  be  entered,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law."  Each  of  these  clauses  relates  to  the  actual  value  of  the  foreign  import,  and  they 
ditler  only  in  estimating  that  value  ;  previously  to  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  the  value  in  the  foreign  port 
being  taken,  and  after  that  time,  the  value  at  the  port  of  entry.  The  object  of  neither  can  be  accomplished 
at  any  period,  by  adhering  either  to  the  nominal  value  assumed  by  previous  acts,  or  to  the  rate  of  ad  valorem 
fomided  upon  such  assumption. 

Ill  all  importations  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  therefore,  or  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a  component  part 
after  the  31st  of  December,  183'2,  the  value  thereof  will  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  aforesaid  ;  and  from 
the  amount  which  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  or  any  other  act,  shall  exceed 
go  per  cent,  on  such  value,  the  deduction  required  by  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  will  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  rules. 

Though  these  rules  and  regulations  will  not  go  into  effect  until  the  1st  of  January  next,  they  have  been 
thus  early  adopted  and  made  public,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  timely  notice  to  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  and  all  others  concerned  ;  and  especially  as  to  the  verification,  by  the  consuls  abroad  of  the 
invoices  of  importations  to  be  made  after  that  time. 

Louis  M'Lanb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


The  following  Table  exhibits  the  progressive  reductions  that  will  take  place  in  the  duties  on  some  of  the 
principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  States,  under  Mr.  Clay's  BiU. 


ArUcIes. 

Per  Cent. 

ad 
Valorem. 

1833. 

Dec.  31. 

1-lOth 

per  Cent. 

1835. 

Dec.  31. 

1-lOth 

per  Cent. 

1837. 

Dec.  31. 

1-lOth 

per  Cent. 

1839. 

Dec.  31. 

1-lOlh 

per  Cent. 

1841. 

Dec.  31. 
Half  of 
Excess 

per  Cent. 

1842. 
June  30. 
Reratlr. 
of  Kxceat 
per  Cent. 

ad 
Valorem. 

Wool  manufactured,  the  value  at  the  place  of  ex- 
portation lesi.  than  K  ci-nts  per  lb. 

U  ool,  exceetlinK  8  cents  per  lb.  at  the  pUce  of  ex- 
portation, 4  cints  per  lb.  specific,  and  40  per 
cent.,  equal  to  average              ... 

Woollen  cloths,  milled,  fulled  ;  known  by  the  name 
of  plains,  kerseys,  or  Kendal  cottons,  of  w  hich 
wool  is  the  only  material,  the  value  eiceeding  35 
cents  a  square  yard,   b   per   cent.,    raised    by 
H.  Clay's  Bill  to             .              .               .           . 

All  other  u-oollen  cloths               ... 

Flannt  U,  Hocking,  baizes,  IG  cents  the  square  yard, 
equal  to  average      .           - 

Cottons,  white,  costing  under  30  cents  a  square 
yard,  valued  ^t  30  cents,  and  pay  25  per  cent., 
equal  to  aver  ge           .           .           .           -        . 

Cottons,  colour  d,  valued  at  35  cents  a  square  yard, 
pay  25  i-er  cent-,  equal  to  aver.ige 

.VaiUi,  6  cents  Jier  lb.,  tqual  to  average      - 

^1  ikes,  4  cents  per  lb.,  equa-  to  avcrajre 
'  Brazier's  tod,  s|iike  rud,  sheet,  hoop,  slit,  or  rolled 
ivoM,  3  cents  \i>'r  lb.,  equal  to  avtrage 

Pi;;  iron,  50 cv-nts  ptr  cwi.,  equal  to           -             - 

Bar  iron,  rolUd,  I  dol.  50  cents  |>er  cwt.,  equal  to 
hammered,  90  c^nts  per  cwt.,  equal  to 

free 
54 

50 
50 

60 

42i 

78 
96 

113 

43 
95 
33 

free 
50-GO 

47 

47 

47 

40-25 

40-25 
72-20 
88-40 

10370 
40-70 
87-50 
31-70 

free 
47-20 

44 
44 

44 

38 

38 

66-40 

80-80 

94-40 
38-40 
80 
30-40 

free 
43-80 

41 
41 

41 

35.75 

55-75 
60-60 
73-20 

8510 
36-10 
7'.i-50 
29-10 

free 
40-40 

38 
38 

38 

33-50 

33-50 
54 -SO 
65-60 

75-80 
3.'!-S0 
65 
2708 

free 
30-20 

29 

VJ 

29 

26-75 

26-75 
.^7  40 

4280 

47-90 
26-'J0 
42-50 
'^3-90 

ao 

20 

>0 
2« 

to 

20 

40 
20 
20 

10 

SO 

so 

20 

Drarvback.'— AW  articles  subject  to  duty  imported  into  tlie 
I'liitttl  states,  not  having;  been  larded  more  than  3  jears,  are 
a  lov«ed  a  drawback  of  tbe  duties,  on  exiiortation  of  the  same 
(ixtei>t  foieitjn  dried  and  pickled  fish,  and  other  salt  pro- 
vi-ii.1  s,  .  nd  chain  t.  bits). 

Vrvdils U'b'  n  tlie  duty  on  an  article  of  which  wool  is  not 

a  coiiipoiient  part  t'oes  not  exceed  200  dollars,  it  must  be  paid 
in  cHsti  wi.bout  discount ;  when  it  exceeds  S2(XJ  duUeirs,  a  credit 
of  3  momtw  i.s  allowe*!  for  the  '.,  and  of  6  months  for  ihe  other 
4,  i«konin*i  from  the  date  of  ihe  vessel's  entry.  Duties  on 
\i  oo  ,  and  all  numufdctures  of  wool,  to  be  paid  in  cash  without 


ny  article,  except  wool 
manuf;<clures,  exceed  20()  dollars,  and  they  are  paid 


nporte: 


:  entitled  to  a  dis- 


Uhoiunl —  \\'hen  the  duti 
^*ooil( 

ill  c..»h  at  the  lin-e  of  entry,  the  ii 
cuunt  of  4  ptr  cent. 

Lc  lAvi^f  and  Dreakatsf —  On  spirits,  2  per  cent.  ;  ale,  beer, 
anil  )-urt  r,  in  bonks,  lU  per  cent. ;  all  other  liquors,  in  bot- 


Austria,  Brazil,  Hanover,  Papal  Dominions,  Portugal,  and 
Sardinia,  from  whatever  port  or  place,  and  on  French  vessels 
coming  from  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  free.  On  French 
vessels  from  other  ports,  and  on  all  other  foreign  vessels  (except 
as  above  enumerated)  coming  from  ports  where  Americans 
are  permitted  to  trade,  1  dollar  per  ton  ;  and  from  ports  whiTs 
Americans  are  not  permitted  to  trade,  2  dollars  and  50  c(fits 
per  ton. 

On  Spanish  vessels,  coming  direct  from  Spain,  5  cent/  pes 
ton. 

Tree  Goods.  — The  following,  among  other  articles,  nrr  ad- 
mitted free  of  duties  :— Antimony,  almonds,  aloes,  ar440tt0f 
amber,  ambergris,  argols,  arrowroot,  arsenic,  assafoetida.  ■ 
Balsams,  barilla,  bees'  wax,  bleachmg  powder,  brinutone, 
borax Canthandes;  camjuior,  crude;  capers,  chalk,  cin- 
namon, cloves,  cocoa,  cochmeal,  cotfee;  copper,  in  pigs  and 

bars,  and  sheathing;  cream  of  tartar,  currants Dye  woodj 

of  all  kinds.  —  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  flax;  furs  of  all  kinds,  not 
dressed.  — (JinKer,  gums  of  all  kinds,  gunny  bags — Hemp, 
Manilla  and  Sisal,  hides,  boms,  honey Ii>ecacuanha,  juni- 
per berries,  ivory,  jalap.  —  Lac  dye,  liquorice  paste.  —  Mace, 
madder,  manna,  marble,  munjeet.  —  Nuts  of  all  kinds,  nut- 
megs, nutgalls. — Oils — of  almonds,  aniseed,  cassia,  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  palm,  juniper,  lavender,  bergamot,  lemons, 
roses,  opium,  olives.  —  reppcr,  Peruvian  bark,  pimento, 
plaster  of  Paris — Quicksilver — Hags,  rhubarb.  ~  Sarsapa- 
rilla,  sulphur,  shellac.  —  Teas,  from|Chin8  ;  tin,  in  bars,  plates, 
or  sheets;  tartar,  tortoise-shell. —Verdigris — Wood;  wool, 
not  costing  over  8  cents  per  lb. 


Itcstrictiinit.  —  No  goods  to  be  imported  in  vessels  less  than 
3  '  toil*  buiden.  No  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  casks  of  less 
capacity  th.n  40  gallons,  beer  measure;  or,  if  in  bottles,  in 
p  ckage-  hss  than  6  dozen.  No  distilled  spirits  in  casks  of  less 
capjciiy  than  90  gallons,  wine  measure,  except  brandy,  which 
m.iv  be  importea  in  casks  of  any  capacity,  not  less  Uian  15 
g.dlons. 

Tonnage  DtUy.^  On  .American  vessels,  and  the  vessels  of 
Denmark,  Central  America,  Netherlands,  Hamburgh,  lire- 
men,  Lubeck,  Prussia,  Swedeu,  Norway,  Oldenburgh,  Russia, 

NICARAGUA  OR  PEACH  WOOD  (Ger.  Nicarayahoh,  Blutholiz ;  Du.  Bloed- 
hunt ;  Fr.  Bois  de  sati(/j  Bois  de  Nicarague  ;  It.  Legno  sanguigjio ;  Sp.  Palo  de  sangre  ; 
Port.  Pan  sangidtiho)y  a  tree  of  the  same  genus  (  Ca-salpinia)  as  the  Brazil  and  sapan 
wood;  but  the  species  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained.  It  grows  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  whence  its  name.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Bancroft  to  be 
almost  as  red  and  heavy  as  the  true  Brazil  wood,  but  it  docs  not  commonly  afford  more 
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than  a  third  part,  in  quantity,  of  the  colour  of  the  latter ;  and  even  this  is  rather  less 
durable  and  less  beautiful,  though  dyed  with  the  same  mordants.  Nicaragua  or  peach 
woods  differ  greatly  in  their  quality  as  well  as  price  ;  one  sort  being  so  deficient  in  colour- 
infT  matter,  that  6  pounds  of  it  will  only  dye  as  much  wool  or  cloth  as  1  pound  of  Brazil 
wood  ;  while  another  variety  of  it  will  produce  nearly  half  the  effect  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  Brazilwood,  and  will  sell  proportionally  dear.  — {Bancroft  on  Colours,  vol.  ii.  p.  S.'J'i. ; 

The  London  dealers  distinguish  Nicaragua  wood  into  ;3  sorts,  viz.  large,  middling, 
and  small ;  the  price  of  the  1st  sort  (duty  included)  being  from  14/.  to  20/.  per  ton;  of 
the  2d,  from  8/.  to  10/.  per  do.  ;  and  of  the  3d,  from  11.  to  8/.  per  do.  The  entries 
of  Nicaragua  wood  for  home  consumption  amounted,  in  1831,  to  1,485  tons:  in  1832, 
they  amounted  to  1,880  tons;  an  increase  that  was,  no  doubt,  in  part  at  least,  occasioned 
by  the  duty  having  been  reduced  in  1831  from  15s.  to  5s.  a  ton. 

NICKEL,  a  scarce  metal,  which  occurs  always  in  combination  with  other  metals, 
from  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  it.  When  pure,  it  is  of  a  fine  white 
colour  resembling  silver.  It  is  rather  softer  tlian  iron  :  its  specific  gravity,  when  cast,  is 
8-279  ;  when  hammered,  8-932.  It  is  malleable,  and  may  without  difficulty  be  ham- 
mered into  plates  not  exceeding  ijgth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet ;  and  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  nor  by  being  kept  under  water.  It 
is  employed  in  potteries,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  — (  Tlwmsoiis  Chemistry.) 

NITRE.      See  Saltpetre. 

NOTE,  PROMISSORY.      See  Banking,  and  Banks. 

NUT,  OR  HAZEL  NUT  (Ger.  Haselniisse ;  Fr.  Noisettes,  Avelines ;  It.  Naccinole, 
Avelane ;  Sp.  Avellanas  ;  Port.  Avellaas ;  Lat.  Avellana'),  the  fruit  of  different  species 
of  Coryli,  or  hazels.  The  kernels  have  a  mild,  farinaceous,  oily  taste,  agreeable  to  most 
palates.  A  kind  of  chocolate  has  been  prepared  from  them  ;  and  they  have  sometimes 
been  made  into  bread.  The  expressed  oil  of  hazel  nuts  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  almonds. 
Besides  those  raised  at  home,  we  import  nuts  from  different  parts  of  France,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,  but  principally  from  the  latter.  The  Spanish  nuts  in  the  highest  estimation, 
thougli  sold  under  the  name  of  Barcelona  nuts,  are  not  really  shipped  at  that  city,  but 
at  Tarragona,  a  little  more  to  the  south.  Mr.  Ingliss  says  that  the  annual  average  ex- 
port of  nuts  from  Tarragona  is  from  25,000  to  30,000  bags,  of  4  to  the  ton.  They  cost, 
free  on  board,  in  autumn,  1830,  17s.  6d.  per  bag. — (Spain  in  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.) 
The  entries  of  nuts  for  home  consumption  amount  to  from  100,000  to  125,000  bushels  a 
year  ;  the  duty  of  2s.  a  bushel  producing  from  10,000/.  to  12.500/.  nett. 

NUTMEG  (Ger.  A/MsAate/jn/isse;  Du.  Muskaat ;  Fr.  Miiscades,  Noix  muscades  ;  It. 
Noce  muscada  ;  Sp.  Moscada  ;  Arab.  Joivzalteib  ;  Sans.  Jdtiphala  ;  INIalay,  Buah-pala), 
the  fruit  of  the  genuine  nutmeg  tree  (Mgristica  Moschata),  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  but 
which  has  been  transplanted  to  Sumatra,  Penang,  &e.  An  inferior  and  long-shaped 
nutmeg  is  common  in  Borneo ;  but  the  fruit  nowhere  attains  to  the  same  perfection  as 
in  the  Moluccas.  Of  the  several  varieties  of  the  tree,  that  denominated  the  Queen  Nut- 
meg, which  bears  a  small  round  fruit,  is  the  best.  The  kernel,  or  proper  nutmeg,  is  of 
a  roundish  oval  form,  marked  on  the  outside  with  many  vermicular  furrows,  within  of  a 
fleshy  farinaceous  substance,  variegated  whitish  and  bay.  Nutmegs  are  frequently 
punctured  and  boiled,  in  order  to  obtain  the  essential  oil ;  the  orifice  being  afterwards 
closed  ;  but  the  fraud  is  easily  detected  by  the  lightness  of  the  nutmeg.  —  (  Thomson's 
Dispensatory;   Ainslits  Materia  Indica.) 

Nutmegs  should  be  chosen  large,  round,  heavy,  and  firm,  of  a  lightish  grey  colour  on  the  outside,  and 
the  inside  beautifully  marbled,  of  a  strong  fragrant  smell,  warm  aromatic  taste,  and  a  fat  oily  body.  They 
are  very  subject  to  1»  worm-eaten.  The  best  manner  of  packing  them  is  in  dry  chunam.  The  oblong 
kind,  and  the  smaller  ones,  should  be  rejected.     !'>  cwt.  are  allowed  to  a  ton.  —  (^^i/burn's  Orient.  Com.) 

The  dried  produce  of  a  nutmeg  tree  consists  of  nutmeg,  mace  (which  see",  and  shell.  Supposing  the 
whole  produce  to  be  divided  into  100  parts,  there  are  ISj  of  mace,  33J  of  shell,  and  .53^  of  nutmeg.  In 
the  ancient  commerce,  and  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  mono|X)ly,  nutmegs  were  always 
lold  and  exported  in  the  shell.  The  natives,  whenever  the  commerce  is  left  to  their  management,  con- 
tinue the  practice,  which  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Crawfurd.  —  '^Eatt  Indian  Archipelago,  vol  iii. 
p.  396.) 

The  jealous  and  miserable  policy  of  the  Dutch  has  reduced  the  trade  in  nutmegs  to  a  mere  fnfle,  com- 
pared to  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  They  have,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  was  possible,  exerted 
themselves  to  exterminate  the  nutmeg  plants  every  where  except  in  Banda.  They  britje  the  native 
princes  of  the  surrounding  i.slands  to  root  out  the  trees;  and  annually  send  a  fleet  to  see  that  the  work  of 
destruction  has  been  effected,  and  that  the  bribes  have  not  been  bestowed  in  vain.  To  engage  in  an  illicit 
trade  in  spices  is  death  to  an  inferior  person,  and  banishment  to  a  noble  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
tremendous  penalties,  it  is  supposed  '.'-.at  about  (VJ.CiX)  lbs.  of  nutmegs,  and  15,0<J(I  lbs.  of  mace,  arc 
clandestinely  exported  each  year!  In  Handa,  the  alx>riginal  inhabitants  have  been  expatriated,  and  the 
island  parcelled  among  settlers  from  Holland,  under  the  name  of  park  keepers.  These  persons,  who  may 
l>e  turned  out  of  their  farms  on  the  mo.st  trifling  pretext,  have  about  2,000  slaves,  who  cultivate  and  pre- 
pare  the  nutmegs.  The  prices  paid  to  the  cultivator  are  all  fixed  by  government;  and  it  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  as  affording  one  of  the  mo.st  striking  illustrations  of  the  ruinous  ertccts  of  monopoly,  that  the 
flxed  price  which  the  government  is  now  obliged  to  pay  for  nutmegs  is  five  tivtes  greater  than  the  price 
at  which  they  bought  them  whrn  the  trade  was  free!  Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  that  monstrous  system, 
which  has  reduced  what  useil  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Eastern  commerce  so  low,  that 
it  is  unable  to  afford  employment  for  the  capital  of  a  siimle  wealthy  merchant.  We  cannot  conceive  how 
to  enlightened  and  liberal  .•»  government  as  that  of  Holland  should  continue  to  tolerate  such  scand.ilous 
Bbueei  —  abuses  destructive  alike  of  the  ri^jhts  of  those  subjected  to  its  authority  Li  the  East,  and  the 
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commerce  and  wealth  of  its  subjects  at  home.  —  (Modern  Universal  History,  vol.  x.  p.  457 467.  8»o  ed.  • 

and  Cravifurd's  Eastern  Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  394—41;).)  ' 

Mr.  Crawfurd  estimates  the  produce  of  the  Banda  Islands  at  about  600,000  lbs.  of  nutmees.  and 
ISO.OOO  lbs.  of  mace.  ^  ' 

During  the  period  that  the  English  had  possession  of  the  Spice  islands,  nutmeg  plants  were  carried  to 
Penang,  Bencoolen,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  In  the  latter  they  have  altogether  fdiled,  at 
least  as  far  as  respects  any  useful  purpose;  but  very  good  nutmegs,  and  in  considerable  quantities, 'are 
now  raised  at  Penang  and  Bencoolen  Mr.  Crawfurd,  however,  alleges  that  the  cost  of  bringing  them  to 
market  is  there  so  high,  that  the  restoration  of  a  free  culture  in  the  native  country  of  the  nutmeg  would 
instantly  destroy  this  unstable  and  factitious  branch  of  industry*.  —  {Eastern  ArchipcUtfio,  vol   iii.  p.  4()!i ) 

The  duty  on  nutmegs  was  reduced,  in  1S19,  from  5s.  5d.  to  2s.  6rf.  per  lb. ;  and  the  quantities  entered 
for  home  consumption  have  since  rapidly  increased.     We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Nutmegs  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  In 
each  Year  since  1810,  the  Nett  Amount  of  Duty  received  thereon,  and  the  Rates  of  Duty. 


Quantities  1  .. 
reulned    .  Nett  Amount 

Quantities 

Nett  Amount 

Tears. 

for  Home  I    ofDuljre- 

Rates  of  Duty  charged 

Years. 

fOTHome 

of  Dutj  re-    " 

Rates  of  Duty  charged 

Coosump- 
tion. 

ceivea 
thereon. 

thereon. 

Consump- 
tion. 

ceived 
thereon. 

thereon. 

L.     1. 

d.  r4..     8rf.    per     lb.     and 

I..       t.  d. 

ISIO 

39,127 

11,166  U 

1-5    2/.  13j.4rf.  percent,  ad 

1820 

90,77  li 
94,.5Syi 

11,212    8    3, 

2«.  6rf.  per  lb. 
ditto 

(    valorem. 

lS2t 

11,721     2    5 

1811 

50,860 

14,462  14 

4 

ditto 

1822 

1 1 2,rift6 

11,000  10    6 

ditto 

ISltt 

47,186 

11,205    2 

9 

ditto 

?823 

117,7674 

14,723    7    9l 

ditto 

r(From  15  April)  5».  6'.<i. 

'24 

l»,7n2 

lC,17fi  19     7 

ditto 

1813 

Records  destroyed. 

<    i>cr  lb.  and  3/.  3i.  id. 

i  v>5 

n'),ill» 

I2,10i;  13     2 

ditto 

, 

i    per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
(■(From  10  April)  5».  5d. 
I    per  lb. 

Ih-sn 

u.i,n7( 

12,623  13  lOl 
15.707     2    »\ 
17,514     6    4 

ditto 

1814 

43,160 

14,710    8 

3 

1827 
1SS8 

i2....:.2'( 

110,."ia 

ditto 
ditto 

1815 

59,8.-59 

16,209  11 

1 

ditto 

1829 

ll.-,273j 

14,114     6     2 

ditto 

1816 

54,fi77 

14,80S     2 

8 

ditto 

1831) 

121,2f.O 

15,1.58    0    0 

ditto 

1817 

65,747.J 

17,808     1 

8 

ditto 

1831 

lo2,3t,9 

19,025    0    0. 

ditto 

1818 

66,2.55} 

17,944     8 

fi 

ditto 

1832 

117,405 

14,678    0    Ol 

ditto 

1819 

107,575 

17,80.5  18 

5  (From  5  July)  2i.  dil.  per  lb. 

1 

NUTRIA,  OR  NEUTRIA,  tlie  commercial  name  for  the  .skiii.s  of  Myopotamu.t 
Bonariensis  (Commerson),  the  Coypou  of  Molina,  and  the  Quoiya  of  D'Azara.  In 
France,  the  skins  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  sold  under  the  name  of  racoonda ,-  but  in 
England  they  are  imported  as  nutria  skins  —  deriving  their  appellation,  most  probably, 
from  some  supposed  similaiity  of  tlie  animal  which  produces  them,  in  ajipcarance  and 
habits,  to  the  otter,  tlie  Spa-.ish  name  for  which  is  nutria.  Indeed,  Molina  .speaks  of 
the  coypou  as  a  species  of  wat<.r  rat,  of  the  size  and  colour  of  the  otter. 

Nutria  fur  is  largely  used  in  the  hat  manufacture  ;  and  has  become,  within  the  last  15  or  20  years,  an 
article  of  very  considerable  commercial  importance.  The  imports  fluctuate  considerably.  In  1823,  they 
amounted  to  1,570,103  skins  ;  but  they  have  not  in  any  other  year  been  much  more  than  half  that  number. 
In  1826,  they  were  oniy&ifi',}  In  1831  and  1H32,  the  imports  were,  at  an  average,  3.)H,280  skins  a  year. 
Those  entered  for  home  con^i.-iiitu  a  pay  a  duty  of  lirf.  a  skin.  They  are  pnnci|)allv  brought  from  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.     Nutria  skin?  :  .c-  very  extensively  used  on  the  Continent.     Gcoftroy  mentions*,  that 

in  certain  years,  a  single  French  f  .i .  icr  {M.  Bechemi,  has  received  from  15,000  to  2U,0<Xl  skins  iSee  Fur 

TR*nE.) 

The  cot/pou  or  -quo>t/a  is  a  n:i'  -^  of  South  America,  very  common  in  the  provinces  of  Chili,  Boenos 
Ayres,  and  X  iicunian,  but  more  i.  ;  in  Paraguay.  In  size  it  is  less  tlian  the  beaver,  which  it  resemblct 
in  many  points.  I  he  head  is  lar^  .i.id  depressed,  the  ears  small  and  rouiKlcd,  llie  neck  stout  and  shotl, 
the  muzzle  sharper  than  that  of  the  beaver,  and  the  whiskers  very  long  a*id  stiff!  There  are,  as  in  the 
beaver,  2 incisor  teeth,  and  8  molar,  above  and  below  —  20  teeth  in  all.  The  limbs  are  short.  The  fore 
feet  have  each  5  fiiigers  not  webbed,  the  thumb  being  very  small  :  the  hind  feet  have  the  same  number  of 
toes;  the  great  toe  and  3  next  toes  Ijeing  joined  by  a  web  which  extends  to  their  ends,  and  the  little  toe 
being  free,  but  edged  with  a  membrane  on  its  inner  side.  The  nails  are  compressed,  long,  crooked,  and 
sharp.  The  tail,  unlike  that  of  the  beaver,  is  long,  round,  and  hairy;  but  the  hairs  are  not  numerous 
and  permit  the  scaly  texture  of  the  skin  in  this  part  to  be  seen.  The  back  is  of  a  brownish  red,  which 
becomes  redder  on  the  flanks :  the  belly  is  of  a  dirty  red.  The  edges  of  the  lips  and  extremity  of  the 
muzzle  are  white. 

Like  the  beaver,  the  coypou  is  furnished  with  2  kinds  of  fur;  viz.  the  long  ruddy  hair  which  give* 
the  tone  of  colour,  and  the  brownish  ash-coloured  fur  at  its  base,  which,  like  the  down  of  the  beaver  ig 
of  much  im|>ortance  in  hat  making,  and  the  cause  of  the  animal's  coniniercial  value. 

The  habits  of  the  coypou  are  much  like  those  of  most  of  the  other  aquatic  rodent  animals.  Its  prin. 
cipal  food,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  vegetable.  It  affects  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  swims  perfectly  well 
and  burrows  in  the  ground.  The  female  brings  forth  from  5  to  7  at  a  time ;  and  the  young  always  ac^ 
company  her. 

The  coypou  is  easily  domesticated,  and  its  manners  in  captivity  are  very  mild. 

•»*  We  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  nutria — the  first,  wc  believe,  that  appeared  in  any  Enclish 
work,  to  W.  J.  Broderip,  Esti.  F.Rii,  &c. 

NUX  VOINIICA  (Fr.  Noix  Vomiqne ;  Hind.  KaacTita),  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
Strychnos,  growing  in  various  jilaces  in  the  East  Indies.  'ITic  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  covered  with  a  smooth  crust.nceous  yellow  bark,  and  filled  with  a  fleshy  pulp,  in 
which  are  imbedded  several  orbiculaMattcd  seeds,  about  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Nux 
vomica  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  very  bitter,  acrid  ta.ste,  which  remains  long  on  the  palate. 
It  is  known  as  a  very  virulent  poison.  A  suspicion  has,  however,  been  entertained,  tliat 
it  has  been  used  in  porter  breweries ;  but  its  introduction  into  them  is  prohibited  under 
heavy  penalties.  — (  Thomson's  Dispensatory,  Sfc.) 

*  Annates  du  Museum,  vol.  vi.  p.  S2.  The  figure  given  is,  generally  speaking,  good  ;  but  the  fail  if  too 
hairy,  and  contradicts  the  description. 
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OAK  (Ger.  Eiche ;  Du.  Eih ;  Da.  Eeg ;  Sw.  Ek;  Fr.  CA<?«e;  It.  Querela;  Sp. 
i?oWe,  Curballo;  Port.  iJoi/c,  Carbalho ;  Kus.  Z)u6 ;  Pol.  Z)a6 ,-  Lat.  Quercu*;  Arab, 
DtialiU).  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  valuable  tree  ;  but  the  common  English 
oak  (  Qiicrcus  rohur)  claims  precedence  of  every  other.  The  oak  timber  imported  from 
America  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  this  country  :  the  oak  from  the  central  parts  of  Europe 
is  also  inferior,  especially  in  compactness  and  resistance  of  cleavage.  The  knotty  oak  of 
England,  the  "  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak,"  as  Shakspeare  called  it,  when  cut  down 
at  a  proper  age  (from  50  to  70  years),  is  the  best  timber  known.  Some  timber  is  harder, 
some  more  difficult  to  rend,  and  some  less  capable  of  being  broken  across;  but  none  con- 
tains all  tlie  three  qualities  in  so  great  and  equal  proportions;  and  thus,  for  at  once 
supporting  a  weight,  resisting  a  strain,  and  not  splintering  by  a  cannon  shot,  the  timber 
of  the  oak  is  superior  to  every  other. 

A  fine  oak  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  trees  :  it  conveys  to  the  mind  associations 
of  strength  and  duration,  which  are  very  impressive.  The  oak  stands  up  against  the 
blast,  and  does  not  take,  like  other  trees,  a  twisted  form  from  the  action  of  the  winds. 
Except  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  no  tree  is  so  remarkable  for  the  stoutness  of  its  limbs ; 
they  do  not  exactly  spring  from  the  trunk,  but  divide  from  it ;  and  thus  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  know  which  is  stem  and  which  is  branch.  The  twisted  branches  of  the  oak, 
too,  add  greatly  to  its  beauty  ;  and  the  horizontal  direction  of  its  boughs,  spreading  over 
a  large  surface,  completes  the  idea  of  its  sovereignty  over  all  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Even 
a  decayed  oak. 

" dry  and  dead, 

Still  clad  with  rcliques  of  its  trophies  old, 

Lifting  to  heaven  its  aged,  hoary  head. 
Whose  foot  on  earth  has  got  but  feeble  hold," 

—  even  such  a  tree  as  Spenser  has  thus  described,  is  strikingly  beautiful;  decay  in  thia 
case  looks  pleasing.     To  such  an  oak  Lucan  compared  Pompey  in  his  decline  :  — 

"  Qualis  frugifero  quercu?  sublimis  in  agro 
Exuvias  veteres  populi,  saerataque  geslans 
Duna  ducura  ;  nee  jani  valklis  radicibus  hfereng, 
Pondere  fixa  suo  est ;  nudosque  per  aera  ramos 
Efl'undens,  trunco,  non  frondibus,  efficit  umbram. 
At  quamvis  primo  nutet  casura  sub  Euro, 
Tot  circum  silvje  firmo  se  robore  toUant, 
Sola  tamen  colitur." — (Lib.  i.  lin.  136.) 

The  oak  is  raised  from  acorns,  sown  either  where  the  oak  is  to  stand,  or  in  a  nursery 
whence  the  young  trees  are  tran.splanted. 

The  colour  of  oak  wood  is  a  fine  brown,  and  is  familiar  to  every  one  :  it  is  of  different 
shades;  that  inclined  to  red  is  the  most  inferior  kind  of  wood.  The  larger  transverse 
septa  are  in  general  very  distinct,  producing  beautiful  flowers  when  cut  obliquely. 
Where  the  septa  are  small,  and  not  very  distinct,  the  wood  is  much  the  strongest.  The 
texture  is  alternately  compact  and  porous;  the  compact  part  of  the  annual  ring  being  of 
the  darkest  colour,  and  in  irregular  dots,  surrounded  by  open  pores,  producing  beautiful 
dark  veins  in  some  kinds,  particularly  pollard  oaks.  Oak  timber  has  a  particular  .smell,  and 
the  taste  is  .slightly  astringent.  It  contains  gallic  acid,  and  is  blackened  by  contact  with 
iron  when  it  is  damp.  The  young  wood  of  English  oak  is  very  tough,  often  cross-grained, 
and  difficult  to  work.  Foreign  wood,  and  that  of  old  trees,  is  more  brittle  and  workable. 
Oak  warps  and  twists  much  in  drying  ;  and,  in  seasoning,  shrinks  about  ^d  of  its  width. 

Oak  of  a  good  quality  is  more  durable  than  any  other  wood  that  attains  a  like  size. 
Vitruvius  says  it  is  of  eternal  duration  when  driven  into  the  earth  :  it  is  extremely 
durable  in  water ;  and  in  a  dry  state  it  has  been  known  to  last  nearly  1,000  years.  The 
more  compact  it  is,  and  the  smaller  the  pores  are,  the  longer  it  will  last ;  but  the  open, 
porous,  and  foxy  coloujed  oak,  which  grows  in  Lincolnshire  and  some  other  places,  is  not 
near  so  durable. 

Besides  the  common  British  oak  (  Quercus  robur},  the  sessile-fruited  bay  oak  (  Querent 
sessilijiora)  is  pretty  ahimdant  in  several  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  north. 
The  wood  of  this  species  is  said  by  Tredgold  to  be  darker,  heavier,  harder,  and  more 
ela.stic  than  the  common  oak  ;  tough,  and  difficult  to  work  ;  and  very  subjec-t  to  warp 
and  split  in  seasoning.  Mr.  Tredgold  seems  disposed  to  regard  this  species  as  superior 
to  the  common  oak  for  ship  building.  But  other,  and  also  very  high  authorities,  are 
opposed  to  him  on  this  point ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  should  think  that  it  is  sufficiently 
well  established,  that  for  all  the  great  practical  purposes  to  which  oak  timber  is  applied, 
and  especially  for  ship  building,  the  wood  of  the  common  oak  deserves  to  be  preferred 
to  every  other  species.  A  well-informed  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  has  tlie  following 
remarks  on  the  point  in  question :  — 
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«'  We  mav  here  notice  a  fact  long  known  to  botanists,  but  of  which  our  planters  and  piirrevors  of 
hmber  appear  to  have  had  no  suspicion,  — that  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  oak  in  England—  the 
tiuerciis  io!)'ir,aud  tlie  (iueious  srssiliflora ;  the  former  of  which  affords  a  close-grained,  firm,  solid 
timber  rarely  >ulije,  t  to  rot ;  the  nther  more  loose  and  sappy,  very  liable  to  rot,  and  not  half  so  durable. 
This  di'fl'erciue  was  noted  so  early  as  the  lime  of  Kay;  and  Martyn  in  his  Hum  Hustica,  and  Sir  James 
Snith  in  his  Flora  Britamiica,  have  added  their  testimonies  to  the  fact.  The  second  species  is  supposed 
to  hav  b^en  introduced  some  2  or  3  ages  ago,  from  the  Continent,  where  the  oaks  are  chiefly  of  this 
latter  species,  e>pecially  in  the  German  forests,  the  timber  of  which  is  known  to  l)e  very  woriJiIe.«s.  But 
what  is  of  more  importance  to  us  is,  that  ric  facto  the  imposture  abounds,  and  is  propagated  vigorously,  in 
the  New  Forest  and  ntlier  parts  of  Hampshire;  in  Norfolk,  and  the  northern  counties,  and  about  Lon- 
don" and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  l)elieve  that  the  numerous  complaints  that  were  heard  aljout 
our  shiiK  being  infected  witli  what  was  called,  improperly  enough,  dry  rot,  were  owing  to  the  intro  iuc 
tion  of  this  species  of  oak  into  the  naval  dock-yartls,  where,  we  understand,  the  distinction  was  not  even 
suspected  It  may  thus  be  discriminated  from  the  true  old  English  oak  :  — The  acorn  stalks  of  the  robnr 
melons  and  its  leaves  short ;  whereas  the  sessijiflora  has  the  acorn  stalks  sA,)rt,  and  the  leaves  long: 
thcacoriis  of  the  former  grow  singly,  or  seldom  two  on  the  same  footstalk  ;  those  of  the  latter,  m  clusters 
of '2  or  3  do-e  to  the  stem  ot  the  branch.  We  believe  the  Russian  ships  of  the  Haltic,  that  are  not  of 
larch  or  fir  are  built  of  this  species  of  oak  ;  but  if  this  were  not  the  case,  their  exposure  on  the  stocks, 
without  cover,  to  the  he.it  of  summer,  which,  though  short,  is  excessive,  and  the  rifts  and  chniks  which 
(ill  up  with  ice  and  snow  in  the  long  winter,  are  enough  to  destroy  the  stoutest  oak,  and  quite  suftcient 
to  account  for  their  shortlived  duration."  .    ,  ,    .,  ,         j 

A  great  deal  of  inquiry  and  discussion  has  taken  place  at  different  periods  as  to  the  supply  and  con- 
sumotion  of  oak  timber;  but  the  results  have  not  been  very  satisfactory.  In  a  Report  of  the  Commis. 
sinna-<  if  Land  lievoivc,  printed  in  1812,  it  is  stated  that,  taking  the  tonnage  of  the  navy  in  1806  at 
77ti  (IST  tons  it  would  require,  at  1^  load  to  a  ton,  1,164,085  loads  to  build  such  a  navy  ;  and  supposingthe 
average  duration  of  a  ship  to  be  14  years,  the  annual  quantity  of  timber  required  wtmld  be  8.3,149  loads, 
exclusive  of  repairs,  which  thev  calculate  would  be  about  27,000  loads;  n.ah.ng  the  whole  about  ll(i,(XK) 
loads  •  of  which,  however,  the  commissioners  reckon  may  be  furnished  21,.>41  loads  as  the  annual  average 
of  tlie  prizes ;  and  of  the  remaining  8S,6.")9  loads,  they  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  calculate  on  28,fij9 
from  other  sources  than  British  oak.  "  This,"  they  observe,  "  leaves  6<i,(J0(i  loads  of  such  oak,  as  the 
Quantity  which  would  be  sufficient  annually  to  support,  at  its  present  unexampled  magnilMde,  the  whole 
British  navv,  including  ships  of  war  of  all  sorts;  but  which  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  together  to  20 


ships  ;  and  as  the  oak  requires  at  least  100  years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  100,i 00  acres  would  be  required  to 
keep  up  a  successive  supply,  for  maintaining  a  navy  of  700,000  or  800,000  tons.  The  commissioners  fur. 
ther  observe   that  as  there  are  iO,OuO,0(K)  acres  of  waste  lands  in  the  kingdom,  a  200th  part  set  aside  for 
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navy  at  14  vears  only  ;  which,  from  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the  construction  and  pre- 
servation of  ships  of  war,  with  the  resources  of  teak  ships  built  in  India,  we  should  not  hesitate  in  as. 
suming  at  an  average  of  twice  that  number  of  years  ;  and  if  so,  the  quantity  ol  oak  required  lor  the  navy 
will  be  nothing  like  that  which  the  commissioners  have  stated.  -^    u  .    i, 

•'  The  fact,  however,  is  certain,  that  long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  a  .scarcity  began  to  be 
felt,  especially  of  the  larger  kind  of  timber  tit  for  shii«  of  the  line  ;  aid  so  great  was  this  scarcity  that  if 
Sir  Robert  Seppings  had  not  contrived  the  means  of  substituting  straight  timber  lor  that  o(  different  forms 
and  dimensions,  before  considered  to  be  indispensable,  the  building  of  new  ships  must  entirely  have  cea.sed. 

"  If,  however,  the  growth  of  oak  for  ship  timber  was  greatly  diminished  during  the  war,  so  as  to 
threaten  an  alarming  .scarcity,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  from  the  increased  attciilioii  paid  by  individuals 
to  their  young  plantations,  and  their  great  extension,  as  well  as  from  the  mea-ure  ot  allotting  otl  poi  tions 
of  the  royal  forests  to  tho.se  who  had  claims  on  them,  and  inclosing  the  remainder  lor  the  use  ol  the 
public,  this  country  will,  in  future  times,  be  fully  adequate  to  the  produclion  of  oak  timber  equal  to  the 
demand  for  the  naval  and  mercantile  marine."  —  {Supp.  Kncij  lint.  art.  Artcy.) 

•ihe  Ixirk  of  the  oak  tree  is  very  valuable.  It  is  preferred  to  all  other  substances  for  tlie  purpose  ot 
tanning,  and  brings  a  high  price.  —  tSee  Bark.)  .      ,   -        r.       j         i  t> 

The  foreign  oak  timber  iinportcd  into  Great  Britain  is  princii.ally  derived  from  Canada  and  Prussia. 
The  latter  is  the  mo.st  valuable  — its  price  being  to  the  former  in  the  proi.orticn  of  aliout  <l  to  (. ;  that  is 
ifa  load  of  Prussian  oak  timber  brought  9/.,  a  loa<l  of  Canada  ditto  would  not  bring  more  than  about  !>/ 
The  quantity  imported  varies  ;  but  may,  at  an  average,  amount  to  about  10,000  loads,  ol  SO  cubic  teet 
each  ;  the  greater  part  from  Quebec.  Oak  plank  is  almost  wholly  imported  from  Prussia  The  quantities 
iin|)orted  during  the  6  years  eliding  the  .Oth  of  January,  I8J3,  were  — ^^ 


L  Years. 


1827 
1828 


5,470 
2,419 


1829 

1830 


1,434  1831 

1..'342  I  1832 


2,.^2S 
1,789 


For  further  details  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  oak,  its  Pr»ce,  duty  on  &c.,  see  VVooa  — See, 
also,  Treri^oWs  Principles  of  Carpentry  ;  art.  A'n?'y.  Supplement  to  hncy .  Brit .  ;  the  very  interesting 
work  on  Tmiber  Trees  and  Fruits,  in  the  Library  of  Kntertaining  Knowledge  ;  Rccs  s  Cyclop,, d>a,  .y. 

OATS  (Ger.Hafer;  Du.  Haver;  Da.  Havre;  Sw.  Hafre  ;  Fr.  Avoinc;  It.  Vena, 
Avena;  Sp.  Arena;  Port.  Avea  ;  Russ.  Owes;  Pol.  Owies),  a  species  of  grain,  the 
Arena  sativa  of  botanists.  Tlierc  are  innumerable  varieties  of  tins  grain,  .some  of  winch 
are  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Britain.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal  grasses,  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  in  cold  northern  climates,  and  in  coarse  mountainous  districts,  where 
neither  wheat  nor  barley  can  be  advantageously  cultivated.  It  thrives  best,  and  is,  in- 
deed, eliiefly  raised,  in  latitudes  north  of  Paris;  being  but  little  known  m  the  south  of 
France,  Spain,  or  Portugal.  It  is,  however,  cultivated  in  Bengal,  so  low  as  the  2.5th 
degree  of  latitude,  and,  it  is  said,  willi  considerable  success.  In  Scotland,  where  it 
has  long  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  tlic  people,  it  is  far  more  generally  cul- 
tivated than  any  other  species  of  grain.  It  is  also  very  extensively  cultivated  m  Ireland. 
In  England  it  is  grown  principally  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln, 
Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk;  but  the  oats  of  Northumberland  and  Scotland 
are  reckoned  superior  to  those  raised  farther  south. 
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Tlicre  are  4  leading  varieties  of  this  grain  cultivated  in  England,  viz.  white,  black, 
grey,  and  brown  or  red  oats.  Tlie  sub-varieties  of  the  white  are  numerous.  That 
denominated  the  potato  oat  is  at  present  almost  tlie  only  one  raised  on  land  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation  in  the  north  of  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  usually 
brings  a  liigher  price  in  the  London  market  than  any  other  variety.  It  was  accidentally 
discovered  growing  in  a  field  of  potatoes  in  Cumberland  in  1788  ;  and  from  tlie  produce 
of  that  single  stalk  has  been  produced  the  stock  now  in  general  cultivation.  Black  and 
grey  oats  are  little  cultivated,  except  in  some  places  in  the  nortli  of  Scotland.  Tiie  red 
oat  is  cliicdy  confined  to  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and   Staffordshire.      A  species  of  naked 

oats,  provincially  caWed  pillar,  is  raised  in  Cornwall (^Loudon's  Eiicyc.  of  Agriculture  ; 

Brown's  Rural  Economy,  vol.  ii.   pp.  47 — 52.) 

In  1765,  INIr.  Charles  Smith  estimated  the  number  of  consumers  of  oats  in  England 
^nd  Wales  at  023,000.  —  (  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trarte,  2d  edit.  p.  HO. )  ,  but  at  present  we 
believe  they  are  very  considerably  fewer.  The  feeding  of  horses  lias  at  all  times  oc- 
casioned the  greatest  consumption  of  oats  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  horses  kept  for  business  and  pleasure  has  been  vastly  increased  within  the  last  30 
or  40  years,  the  culture  of  oats  has  been  considerably  extended,  notwithstanding  the 
increasing  imports  from  Ireland.  Perliaps  the  produce  of  no  species  of  grain  varies  more 
than  that  of  oats.  Where  the  ground  is  foul  and  exhausted,  not  more  than  20  bushels 
an  acre  are  obtained  ;  but  on  rich  soils,  well  managed,  64,  72,  and  sometimes  80  busliels 
and  upwards  have  been  reaped.      Oats  yield,  at  an  average,  8  lbs.  meal  for  14  lbs.  corn. 

For  information  as  to  the  laws  regulating  the  importation  and  exportation  of  oats,  their 
prices,  the  quantities  imported  and  exported,  &c.,  see  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trabe. 

ODESSA,  a  flourishing  sea-port  of  Southern  Russia,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  between  the  rivers  Dniester  and  Bug,  in  lat.  46-  28'  54"  N.,  Ion.  30"  43'  22" 
E.  Population  said  to  amount  to  40,000.  The  foundations  of  Odessa  were  laid  so  lately 
as  1792,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  after  the  peace  of  Jassy.  It  was  intended 
to  serve  as  an  entrep'it  for  the  commerce  of  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  has  in  a  great  measure  answered  the  expectations  of  its  founders. 
By  an  Imperial  ukase,  dated  the  7th  of  February,  1817,  it  was  declared  a  free  port,  and 
the  inliabitants  exempted  from  taxation  for  30  years ;  since  wliich  period  its  increase  has 
been  extremely  rapid.  The  bay  or  roadstead  of  Odessa  is  extensive,  the  water  deep,  and 
the  anchorage  good,  the  bottom  being  fine  sand  and  gravel  ;  it  is,  however,  exposed  to 
the  south-easterly  wind,  which  renders  it  less  safe  in  winter.  The  port,  which  is  arti- 
ficial, being  formed  by  2  moles,  one  of  which  projects  to  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  sea,  is  calculated  to  contain  about  300  ships.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  deep 
water.  There  is  a  convenient  lazaretto,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Marseilles.  The  want 
of  fresh  water  used  to  be  the  greatest  disadvantage  under  wliich  tlie  inhabitants  laboured  ; 
but  this  has  been  obviated  by  tlie  construction  of  a  canal  which  conveys  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  into  the  town.  There  are  no  trees  in  the  vicinity,  which  has,  in  conse- 
quence, a  bleak  and  arid  appearance. 

Light.hnuses.  —  A  light-house  has  been  erected  on  Cape  Fontan,  .iljout  6}  nautical  miles  S.  o( 
Odessa.  The  light,  which  formerly  revolved,  is  now  fi.xed,  and  is  about  203  ^Russian)  feet  aliove  the  level 
of  the  sea  At  the  distance  of  11  leagues  I'1S.E.  k  ij.  from  Odessa,  on  the  north  end  of  the  long,  narrow, 
low  island  of  Tendra,  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected,  of  great  use  to  ships  approaching  Odessa  from  the  & 
or  W  The  lantern,  elevated  92^  Russian)  feet  above  the  Icve'  of  the  >ea,  was  lij;hte<l,  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  l;(th  of  September,  18i7.  It  consists  of  3  reflecting  lights,  susiwnded  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
revolving  in  the  space  of  4  minutes,  so  that  each  lamp  arrives  at  its  maximum  of  brilliancy  after  an  iiu 
terval  of  1  min.  '.()  sec.  Being  also  of  a  red  colour,  this  light  is  readily  distingu>jlied  from  Fontan  light, 
and  the  other  lights  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  foggy  weather,  a  bell  is  kept  ringing.  —  [Coitiier  sur  tes  I'harei, 
2d  ed. ;  Norrie's  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  ^-c.) 

For  several  years  after  Odessa  was  founded,  wheat  formed  almost  the  only,  as  it  still 
forms  the  principal,  article  of  export. —  (  For  details  with  respect  to  the  corn  trade  of 
Odess.a,  see  ante,  p.  432.)  But  large  quantities  of  tallow,  wool,  iron,  hides  copper, 
wax,  caviare,  potash,  salt  l)eef,  furs,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  tar,  butter,  isinglass,  &c.  are  now 
exported.  The  tallow  of  Odessa  is  of  a  bright  yellow  straw  colour,  and  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  tliat  of  Petersburgh.  The  following  account  of  the  quantity  (since  1824) 
and  value  of  the  tallow  exported  from  Odessa  from  1814,  sets  tli<*  rapid  increase  in  the 
trade  in  this  article,  and  its  importance,  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view ;  — 


Years. 

V.llBC  of  Tallow 
ex|>ottcd. 

Years. 

Value  of  Tallow 
exporte*!. 

Quantity. 

^■cars. 

Value  of  Tallow 
exported. 

Quantitj. 

Roubles. 

PomIi. 

RtuilJra. 

PhvU. 

181  + 

8+,554 

1820 

I,l.i7,+'il 

1826 

2,800,000 

331, 87S 

1SI5 

7a,175 

1S21 

1,59],:A) 

18^.7 

• 

l!«,4i5 

1816 

10.-3,397 

1822 

ii<ii,.?a.3 

1K28 

- 

I.!,(i8ti 

1817 

90,318 

182.? 

2, 18+,7t',2 

182'J 

- 

ir;(,,()24 

1818 

\S5,U0 

182* 

l,fi74,.'5()fi 

20;-|,ll» 

1830 

■ 

e*;>,038 

1819 

.•3(18,792 

182.5 

2,687 ,334 

31t3,157 

1831 

- 

2h7,240 

This  Table,  says  the  Journal  d"  Odessa  ( 1 827,  No.  1 6. ),  serves  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
means  wliich  the  south  of  Russia  possesses  for  carrying  on  cominercc.      The  exports  of 
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tallow  have  increased  twenty-fold  in  10  years;  materially  aiigmcntin"-  the  value  of  the 
herds,  and  enriching  vast  countries,  which  must  have  remained  comparatively  poor,  had 
not  this  outlet  been  found  for  their  produce. 

The  increase  in  the  exportation  of  wool  is  also  very  considerable.  Within  the  last  20 
years,  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  governments  di 
Taurida,  Chei-son,  and  Ekaterinoslov ;  so  that  there  has  been  not  only  a  great  increase, 
in  the  quantity,  but  also  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  quality,  of  the  wooj 
exported. 

The  iron  shipped  at  Odessa  is  principally  brought  from  Siberia,  partly  by  the  Volga, 
and  partly  by  the  Don  to  Taganrog,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  Odessa.  A  good  deal  o\ 
it  is  in  a  manufactured  state,  from  the  founderics  at  Tula.  Timber  for  ship  buikiin"-, 
and  pitch  and  tar,  are  also  brought  from  Taganrog.  In  fact,  from  its  not  beino-  at  the 
mouth  of  any  great  river,  nor  having  any  considerable  manufactures,  Odessa  is  not  a  port 
for  the  exportation  of  what  maybe  termed  articles  of  native  growth  :  but  in  consequence 
of  its  convenient  situation,  and  the  privileges  which  it  enjoys,  it  is,  as  already  remarked, 
the  emporium  where  most  of  the  produce  of  Southern  Russia  destined  for  foreign  coun- 
tries is  collected  previously  to  its  being  exported,  and  where  most  of  the  foreign  articles 
required  for  home  consumption  are  primarily  imported.  Tlie  shallowness  of  the  water 
at  Taganrog,  and  the  short  period  during  which  the  Sea  of  Azoff  is  navigable,  hinder 
foreign  vessels  of  considerable  burden  from  visiting  her  port,  and  occasion  the  shipment 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  produce  brought  down  the  Volga  and  the  Don  in  lighters 
to  Caffa  and  Odessa,  particularly  the  latter.  A  good  deal  is,  however,  exported  direct 
from  Taganrog  to  the  Mediterranean.  All  the  products  brought  down  the  Dniester,  the 
Bug,  and  the  Dnieper,  are  exported  from  Odessa;  but  owing  to  the  difficult  navigation 
of  the  first  and  last  mentioned  rivers,  most  part  of  the  corn  brought  to  Odessa  from 
Podolia,  the  Ukraine,  &c.  is  conveyed  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen.  — (See  ayite,  p.  432.) 

The  piincipal  trade  of  Odessa  is  with  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  towns  in  the  Levant,  Naples, 
Leghorn,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  &c.  "  It  is  generally  stated,"  says  Mr.  Jacob  {Jilcmoir  on  the  Trade  iif  the 
lilack  Sea,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  8vo  edition  of  Tracts-  on  the  Corn  Trade),  "  that  the  su|)ply  of 
Constantinople  requires  annually  100,000  quarters  of  Black  Sea  wheat.  The  Greek  islands  scarioly, 
on  the  average  of  years,  produce  sufficient  wheat  for  their  own  consumption  ;  and,  in  some  yparsj 
require  a  large  supply,  which  is  furnished  partly  from  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  partly  from 
the  Black  Sea. 

"  The  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  especially  in  Anatolia,  are  nearly  in  the  same  predicv 
mcnt.  At  times,  the  market  of  Smyrna  is  very  favourable  for  the  sale  of  the  corn  of  Southern  Ilussia. 
The  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo  produce  only  about  half  as  much  corn  as  the  120,000  inhabitants 
require. 

"  Sicily,  though  it  has  greatly  declined  from  its  ancient  productiveness,  has  still  a  quantity  of  grain 
to  spare  for  the  less  fruitful  i)arts  of  Italy  in  most  years  ;  and  its  wheat  enters  into  competition  with 
that  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  ports  of  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn. 

"  There  are  few  years  in  which  Tuscany  grows  a  sufticiency  of  wheat ;  and  its  chief  port,  Leghorn, 
t)eing  one  of  those  in  which  ships  can  unload  their  cargoes  of  corn,  without  being  detained  to  perlbrm 
quarantine,  has  been  at  all  times  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  wheat  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  market  at  some 
price  may  always  be  found  there,  as  the  capitalists  are  disposed  to  purchase ;  relying  on  the  uncertain 
productiveness  of  some  adjacent  country,  in  which  they  may  realise  a  protit  at  no  great  distance. 

•"  Genoa,  like  Leghorn,  is  a  port  where  wheat  can  be  unloaded  within  the  bounds  of  the  lazaretto. 
The  country  around  it  yields  but  little  wheat;  and  at  some  periods,  it  enjoys  a  trade  in  that  article  even 
as  far  as  Switzerland.  This  internal  demand,  and  '^V  chance  of  advantageous  re-exportation,  induces 
much  trade  in  corn.  There  is  said  to  be  seldom  less  than  100,000  quarters  in  store  at  the  two  ports  of 
Genoa  and  Leghorn  ;  and  at  some  periods,  a  far  greater  quantity. 

"  Nice,  though  not  having  the  same  advantageous  quarantine  regulations,  and,  consequently,  not 
being  a  depAt  for  corn  beyond  its  own  demand,  from  the  sterile  soil  that  surrounds  it,  requires  every  year 
a  large  importation  of  wheat.  That  of  Sicily  and  Odessa  create  a  competition  in  its  port ;  and  the 
government  draws  a  revenue,  by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  both. 

"  Though  the  corn  laws  of  France  have  kept  the  ports  closed  against  the  introduction  of  foreign 
corn  for  domestic  use,  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  bonded  for  re.ex])ortation.  From  the  frequent  local  and 
partial  scarcities  which  occur  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  at  which  periods  whe.it  is  allowed  to  be 
lawfully  imported,  and,  it  is  said,  from  the  facility  of  its  introduction  by  contraband,  when  not  legally 
allowed,  Marseilles  has  been  a  great  depdt  for  the  wheat  of  the  Black  Sea. 

"  From  thence,  as  also  from  (iibraltar,  where  there  is  generally  some  in  store,  it  can  easily  be  trans, 
ported  to  Spain,  to  Sardinia,  to  Corsica,  to  Tunis,  to  Tripoli,  or  wherever  scarcity  has  crcatcxl  a 
beneficial  market 

"  The  coasts  of  Barbary,  though  often  having  a  surj'Ius  of  wheat,  much  of  which  occasionally  assists 
to  feed  Portugal,  in  some  seasons  have  been  affected  with  most  deficient  harvests.  This  was  recently 
the  case  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Tripoli  and  Tunis  experienced,  in  the  year  1820,  a  harvest  most 
miserably  short,  and  were  supplied  from  other  countries." 

But  exclusive  of  wheat,  the  other  articles  mentioned  as  being  exported  from  Odes.sa, 
find  their  way  to  the  different  markets  in  the  Mediterranean.  Those  shipped  for  Turkey 
are  iron,  tallow,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  ancliors  for  ships  of  war,  butter,  &c.  The  exports 
to  Italy  and  other  European  cour.tries  arc  similar. 

The  importation  of  all  foreign  articles  into  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Azoff  is  confined  to  Odessa,  Theodosia  or  KailU,  and  Taganrog,  'ilie 
import  trade  is,  however,  of  inferior  importance  when  compared  witli  the  export  trade. 
The  ])rincipal  articles  are  sugar  and  coffee,  dye  woods,  wine  and  brandy,  cotton  stuffs, 
spices,  cutlery,  oranges  and  leaions,  lemon  juice,  oil,  tin  and  tin  jjlatcs,  dried  fruits, 
paper,  silk,  specie,  &c. 
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Principal  Articles  imported  into  Odessa  in  the  following  Years :  — 


Articles.  : 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

18.-0. 

1831. 
""'    5,014 

Coffee    - 

poods 

2,882 

2,615 

2,747 

8,024 

6,664 

8,642 

8,005 

— 

653 

6,744 

4,262 

6,753 

8,362 

0,,">57 

refined 

.. 

. 

• 

• 

12,2.53 

12,280 

ll,2.-54 

22,125 

21,188 

Olire  oil 

^ 

27,017 

45.797 

18,227 

7,030 

18,308 

60,98" 

6S,fK36 

_ 

6,410 

3,S01 

6,478 

3,438 

1,110 

1,483 

6,2S9 

6,184 

twist  - 

.. 

11,916 

8,S32 

6,650 

8,005 

2,380 

340 

3,575 

3,121 

Silk 

_ 

747 

2^53 

3,785 

1,039 

107 

2,346 

1,658 

Tea    - 

— 

• 

- 

345 

522 

606 

620 

600 

F.pper    .        - 

_ 

• 

• 

4,630 

2,267 

7,643 

5,971 

Tin  platej 

_. 

• 

*            * 

• 

• 

1,131 

1,973 

1,160 

2,682 

Incense 

— 

• 

•            . 

> 

8,306 

6,027 

7,750 

14,403 

Olives        -      - 

— 

•                         - 

• 

- 

• 

12,879 

4,544 

18,779 

16,.W2 

Tobmcco 

— 

. 

• 

13,901 

5,801 

13,022 

12,826 

Wine    - 

oxhofts 

5,485 

2,498 

2,195 

13,424 

12,524 

8,034 

21,823 

13,861 

bottles 

6,341 

8,136 

11,995 

31,055 

12,691 

24,040 

53,448 

27,393 

Fruit,  for 
factores 

Rou. 

1,176,015 

1,217,024 

1,138,905 

946,182 

570,143 

1^7,152 

1,180,354 

1,865,558 

_ 

66,160 

118,614 

359,446 

611,419 

399,877 

432,321 

744,384 

^^•oollen  do.     - 



42,647 

134,936 

132,093 

,326,973 

286,719 

246,468 

354,476 

cloth 

.- 

- 

. 

326,061 

152,617 

307,070 

311,799 

1,536,306 

Silk  manufactures  — 

267,954 

337,26'7 

258,741 

494,428 

324,202 

248,953 

256,830 

Dve  woods   and 

colours 

— 

473,620 

164,706 

55,847 

102,858 

'  8,867 

58,641 

125,123 

181  ,.^61 

Principal  Articles  exported  from  Odessa  in  the  following  Years :  - 

- 

Articles. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829.       1      1830. 

1831. 

^Vlleat  -       -  chetwerts 
Rve    -            -        — 
Barley    -       -        — 
Oats    -                   — 
Wheat  flour          — 
Linseed                  - 
■I'a  low  -        -        poods 
Hides,  raw    -          — 
tanned           — 
youfts             — 
Potashes                     — 
Cordage         -           — 
Flax     -          -           — 
VV.ii        -       -           — 
Hemp     -        - 
tvopper    -      -           — 
Iron     -          -           — 
Salt  Imtter     -           — 
Cavi  .re          -           — 
Wool      -        -           — 

Total  valueof 
iTiiporls      -        Rou. 

Ditto  of  ex- 
ports by  sea           — 

561,465 
32 

'209,118 
34,000 

4,37*8 

7,514 

41,248 

5,456 

7,S90 
40,059 

712,378 
2,220 
5,305 
1,506 

58 

316,157 

44,635 

5,080 

1,938 

9,390 

49,132 

82 

8,401 

3 

8,996 

86,380 

804,763 
8,680 
9,055 
1,710 

80 

331,852 

40,209 

5,000 

409 

1,611 

60,484 

8,178 

'  10,011 

78,564 

1,200,826 

39,94(1 

6,852 

5 

93*1 

195,425 
30,996 
56,450 

3,118 

71,320 
1,188 
4,152 

13,040 
2,865 

73,515 
1,200 
2,Sl)0 

30,000 

28,860 

2,050 

377 

707 

10,282 

*  13,686 

3,932 
6,045 

*  11.3i"7 

49 

194 
3,452 
1,304 
2,089 
6,115 

317,683 

«,507 
3,030 
12,155 

"l6O,024 
15,246 
39,944 

3,059 
12,826 

69*8 
751 

2,52*4 
10,257 
4,942 
3,402 

1,215,189 
3,276 
62,543 
29,244 
15,358 
6,327 
245,038 
23,705 
3,462 

*  63,90*1 

4,379 
14,805 

]7,.3C4 
5,911 
3,.393 

21,361 

487,382 
14,219 
15,029 
33,600 
40 
18,356 

287,240 
42,080 

3,347 
94,390 

8,751 

522 

19,000 

5,037 

l,h29 

35,058 

6,946,714 
13,039,573 

5,801,012      6,879,504 
20,029,370   14,711,834 

10,185,357 
18,479,652 

5.735,225      7,810,806 
1,248^3      7,240,325 

15,357,464 
27,031,960 

12,322,056 
20,063,953. 

Movement  of  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Odessa  in  the  following  Years  :  — 

Vessels. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829.             1             1830. 

1831.            1 

.Arrived. 
164 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Sailed. 

Arrived.    Sailed.  1  Arrived. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Sailed- 
136 

HI 

167 

122 

50 

38 

30 

172 

194 

155 

189 

186 

292 

278 

58 

41 

80 

219 

257 

114 

112 

116 

236 

235 

11 

33 

224 

231 

46 

Er.glish  * 

104 

105 

155 

143 

43 

147 

169 

181 

1 

-    - 

-    - 

1 

9 

2 

2 

-    - 

-    • 

-    - 

-         - 

8 

8 

Dutch      - 
Spanish   - 
Neapolitan 
Turicish  - 

*io' 

9 

':  • 

'l 

5 
16 
11 

5 
14 
11 

2 
5 
3 

2 
A 

4 

Am*?rican 
Greek       - 

.    . 

I  I 

.    . 

'.    '. 

'.    '. 

54 

54 

17 

'i* 

Tuscan    • 
Total     - 

-    - 

-    ■ 

-  • 

"    " 

"     ■ 

"    • 

"    • 

587 

529 

868 

788 

130 

99 

224       !     192    '       872 

960 

435 

411 

The  previous  statements,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Moberly  and  Simpson, 
show  the  effect  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  on  the  trade  of  Odessa  ;  but  it 
ha.s  attain  resumed  its  former  activity ;  and  will,  doubtless,  continue  progressively  t» 
increase  with  the  improvement  of  the  vast  countriee  of  which  it  is  the  principal  entrepot. 
Several  American  merchantmen  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  1830. 

A  Tribunal  of  Commerce  was  established  at  Odessa  in  1824,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  all 
disputes  connected  with  trade.  There  is  no  appeal  from  its  decision,  except  to  the  senate.  Its  institution 
s  said  to  have  been  productive  of  considerable  advantage. 

There  are  12  sworn  brokers,  approved  and  licensed  by  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  who  have  deputies 
appointed  by  themselves.  Thry  receive  |  per  cent,  from  each  party  as  commission.  They  are  bound  to 
register  the  various  transactions  in  which  they  are  employed. 

A  discount  or  loan  bank  has  been  established  at  Odessa,  which  discounts  bills,  not  having  more  than 
9  months  to  run,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  interest;  and  makes  advances  upon  the  security  of  goods. 
Two  institutions  for  marine  insurance,  and  1  for  fire  insurance,  have  been  established  within  the  last 
4  or  .5  years.  . 

Most  articles  of  provision  are  very  cheap.  Beef  may  be  bought  for  jrf.  or  Irf.  per  lb.  ;  a  quarter  oi 
lamb  for  5rf.  ;  and  poultrv  at  proportionally  low  prices.  Fish  costs  almost  nothing,  and  is  excellent. 
Water  is  an  expensive  article;  and  fire-wood  is  for  the  most  part  scarce  and  dear.  Latterly,  however, 
he  inhabitants  have  begun  to  supply  themselves  with  coal  from  Bakhmoute,  in  the  government  ot 
Ekaterinoslov.  A  good  deal  of  English  coal  has  been  taken  to  Odessa  as  ballast,  and  sold  at  a  feir  price. 
{Morton's  TrapeLi  in  Bussi'a,  p.  2ii2.  &c.) 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Petersburgh  ;  which  see. 


*  Maltese  and  loniana  included. 
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Odessa  has  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade  with  Redout-kale,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis,  and  with  Trebisond  and  several  ports  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Georgian 
and  Armenian  merchants  are  already  considerable  purchasers  at  the  Leipsic  and  other 
German  fairs  ;  and  civilisation  is  beginning  to  strike  its  roots  throughout  all  the  extensive 
countries  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  probable  that,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  the  Phasis  will  be  frequented  by  British  ships  ;  and  that  our  merchants,  without 
any  enchantress  to  aid  them,  and  depending  only  on  the  superior  cheapness  and  excellence 
of  their  goods,  will  be  hospitably  received  in  the  ancient  Colchis,  and  bear  away  a  richer 
prize  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jason  and  his  Argonauts. 

Account  of  Imports  at  Redout-kale  from  Odessa,  from  1825  to  1830,  both  inclusive. 


Articles. 

1825.  - 

182G. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

Roiiblea. 

Roulj/tt. 

Rouhlet. 

Roitbies. 

Roub  ei. 

Wine       - 

.                    .                   > 

4,fiO0 

20,Cfl5 

40,700 

11,590 

20,675 

2,600 

Sufcar,  refined 

.             >              ■ 

91,000 

19fi,«00 

100,000 

28,500 

129,610 

71,080 

Cotton  goods 

•                 • 

455,6S5 

355,775 

1,434,560 

711,945 

21,080 

Silk  do. 

•                 ■-                 - 

10,130 

20,830 

32,435 

60,435 

109,270 

4,725 

Cloth 

.. 

111,750 

328,125 

132,500 

138,700 

533,980 

Woollen  goods 

•                    •                      . 

S5,7S5 

154,235 

11(1,000 

290,545 

337,100 

1,015 

Tea       - 

- 

1,900 

3u,eoo 

44,000 

7,400 

43,100 

1,600 

Hardware,  earthwiware,  glass,  tobacco,&c  &c. 
Total       -              -       R. 

71,874 

55,2G1 

103,537 

29,660 

103,185 

19,583 

397,325 

1,262,2J1         918,947 

2,001.390 

1,988,865 

121,683 

^  For  some  further  details  as  to  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  see  the  article  Sinope. 

Epochs  in  the  Trade  of  the  Black  Sea.  Depth  of  Water.  Difficulty  of  Navigation,  Sfc. 
—  The  trade  of  the  Black  or  Euxine  Sea  was  of  great  importance  in  antiquity.  The  shores 
of  the  Crimea,  or  Taurica  Chersonesus,  were  settled  by  Milesian  adventurers,  who  founded 
Panticapaeum  and  Theodosia.  The  exports  thence  to  Athens  were  nearly  the  same  as  those 
which  are  now  sent  from  Odessa  and  Taganrog  to  Constantinople,  Leghorn,  &c. ;  viz. 
corn,  timber,  and  naval  stores,  leather,  wax,  honey,  salt  fish,  caviare,  &c.,  with  great  num- 
bers of  slaves,  the  best  and  most  serviceable  that  were  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  The 
Athenians  set  a  very  high  value  upon  this  trade,  which  supplied  them  annually  with 
about  400,000  medimni  of  corn ;  and  to  preserve  it,  they  carefully  cultivated  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Thracian  princes,  and  kept  a  garrison  at  Sestus,  on  the  Hellespont.  — (See 
the  authorities  in  Anacharsis's  Travels,  c.  55.  ;  and  in  Clarke's  Connexion  of  the  Saxon 
and  English  Coins,  pp.  54 — 64.)  During  the  middle  ages,  the  Genoese  acquired  an 
ascendancy  on  this  sea,  and  laboured  with  pretty  considerable  success  to  monopolise  its 
trade.  Their  principal  establishment  was  at  Caffa,  which  was  the  centre  of  a  consider- 
able commerce.  But  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  was  soon 
after  followed  by  the  conquest  of  CafFa,  and  the  total  exclusion  of  European  vessels  from 
the  Black  Sea,  which  became  in  a  great  measure  unknown.  This  exclusion  was  main- 
tained for  about  300  years,  or  till  it  was  opened  to  the  ships  of  Russia  by  the  treaty  of 
Kainardgi  in  1774.  The  Austrians  obtained  a  similar  equality  of  privileges  in  1784; 
and  British,  French,  &c.  ships  were  admitted  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  There  were, 
however,  some  restraints  still  kept  up ;  but  these  have  been  abolished  by  the  late  treaty 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians  in  1829;  and,  for  commercial  purposes  at  least,  the 
Black  Sea  is  now  as  free  as  the  Mediterranean. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  English  and  other  European  ships  that  have  visited 
this  sea  within  the  last  20  years,  its  geography  is  still  very  imperfectly  known.  A 
notion  seems  to  have  been  long  prevalent,  that  it  was  not  only  stormy,  but  also  infested 
with  numerous  shoals.  Polybius,  indeed,  contends,  that,  owing  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
alluvial  deposit  brought  down  by  the  Danube  and  other  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Black  Sea,  it  was  gradually  filling  up,  and  would  become,  at  no  very  remote  period,  an 
immense  morass  !  Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  have  espoused  the  same  theory.  But,  how 
probable  soever  it  may  appear,  extremely  little  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  towards 
the  consummation  described  by  Polybius.  Instead  of  being  shallow,  the  water  is  for 
the  most  part  remarkably  deep ;  with  a  bottom,  where  soundings  have  been  obtained,  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  shells.  A  strong  current  sets  from  the  Black  Sea,  through  the 
Bosphorus,  or  Canal  of  Constantinople,  into  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  from  the  latter 
through  the  Dardanelles,  which  it  requires  a  fresh  breeze  to  stem.  This  current  is 
said  to  be  sensibly  felt  in  the  Black  Sea,  10  or  12  miles  from  the  Bosphorus;  and  it 
may  probably  carry  off  some  of  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  —  (See  Toumeforl's 
Voyage  du  Levant,  Lett.  1.5,  16.;  Art.  9.  in  No.  I.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society ;    MacgiWs  Travels  in  Turkey,   vol.  i.   p.  245.,  ^c.) 

The  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  has  been  represented,  by  most  modern  and  all  ancient 
writers,  as  exceedingly  dangerous.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
exaggeration  in  the  greater  number  of  the  statements  on  this  subject.  It  is  said  to  be 
particularly  subject  to  dense  fogs,  and  to  currents  ;  but  the  former  are  prevalent  only  at 
particular  seasons,  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  is  not  greater  than  in  many  other  sea.5 
which  are  not  reputed  dangerous.      Tournefort,   one  of  the  best  and  most  accurate  of 
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travellers,  considers  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  as  safe  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean : 
—  "  //  n'a  rien  de  noir,  pour  ainsi  dire,  que  le  nom  :  les  vents  n'y  soufflent  pas  arec  plus  de 
furie,  et  les  orac/es  ne  sont  gueres plus  frequens  que  sur  les  autres  mers.  —  (Tome  ii.  p.  164. 
4to  ed.)  Dr.  Clarke  (  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  8vo  ed. )  affects  to  doubt  this;  but  he 
Assigns  no  grounds  for  his  opinion  ;  and  who  would  think  of  putting  his  authority  in 
competition  with  that  of  Tournefort?  The  truth  is,  that  any  sea  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  pilots,  by  whom  the  Black  Sea  is  principally  navigated.  If  the 
progress  of  navigation  were  to  be  estimated  by  its  state  amongst  them,  we  should  have  to 
conclude  that  it  had  been  stationary  from  the  era  of  the  Argonauts.  They  seldom  ven- 
ture to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  coasts ;  they  have  neither   charts  nor  quadrants ;  and 

hardly  even  know  that  one  of  the  points  of  the  needle  turns  towards  the  North ! 

(Tournefort,  in  loc.  cit.)  There  is  not,  certainly,  much  room  for  wonder  at  shipwrecks 
being  frequent  among  vessels  so  navigated.  On  leaving  the  Black  Sea,  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty is  in  making  the  Bospliorus.  "  The  mountains,"  says  Mr.  Macgill,  "  are  all  so 
much  alike,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  is  at  the  entrance,  until  you 
are  within  a  very  few  miles  of  the  coast ;  then,  with  a  fair  wind,  you  are  on  a  lee  shore 
with  a  lee  current ;  and  if  you  make  a  mistake,  destruction  is  almost  inevitable.  The 
Turks  have  two  light-houses  at  the  entrance ;  but  unless  you  see  them  before  sunset, 
they  are  of  little  use  :  in  the  forests,  on  its  borders,  great  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made, 
and  the  lights  from  it  bewilder,  and  often  mislead,  the  unhappy  mariner."'  —  (Vol.  L 
p.  245.) 

From  the  vast  quantity  of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  saline  particles 
are  so  much  diluted,  that,  with  a  slight  frost,  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  ice; 
hence,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  hardly  any  navigation  is  attempted.  The  vessels 
that  resort  to  Odessa  seldom  arrive  at  that  port  before  the  latter  end  of  May ;  and  those 
whoso  cargoes  are  not  completed  before  the  end  of  October,  more  frequently  wait  the 
return  of  spring,  than  adventure  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  an  autumnal  or  winter 
voyage. 

At  Taganrog  the  frost  commences  earlier,  and  continues  longer,  than  it  Odessa ;  so 
that  there  are  scarcely  more  than  4  or  5  months  in  the  year,  during  which  the  Sea 
of  Azotf  can  be  safely  navigated. 

OIL  (Fr.  Huile;  Ger.  Oel ;  It.  Olie ;  Lat.  Oleum;  Rus.  Maslo ;  Sp.  Meite). 
The  term  oil  is  applied  to  designate  a  number  of  unctuous  liquors,  which,  when  dropped 
upon  paper,  sink  into  it  and  make  it  seem  semi-transparent,  or  give  it  what  is  called 
a  greasy  stain.  These  bodies  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  in  common  use  from 
time  immemorial.  Chemists  have  divided  them  into  two  classes ;  namely,  volatile  and 
Jized  oils.  We  borrow  from  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  the  following  statement  with 
respect  to  these  bodies :  — 

I.  Volatile  Ols,  called  also  essential  oils,  arc  distinguished  by  the  following  properties  :  — 1.  Liquid, 
often  almost  as  liquid  as  water,  sometimes  viscid  ;  2.  \'ery  combustible  ;  3.  An  acrid  taste  and  a  strong 
fragrant  odour;  4.  Volatilised  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  212°;  5.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  and  imper- 
fectly in  water;  6.  Evaporate  without  leaving  any  stain  on  paper. 

By  this  last  test  it  is  easy  to  discover  whether  they  have  been  adulterated  with  any  of  the  fixed  oilf. 
LiCt  a  drop  of  the  volatile  oil  fall  upon  a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  and  then  apply  a  gentle  heat  to  it :  if  it 
CTaporates  without  leaving  any  stain  upon  the  paper,  the  oil  is  pure;  but  if  it  leaves  a  stain  upon  the 
paper,  it  has  been  contaminated  with  some  fixed  oil  or  other. 

Volatile  oils  are  almost  all  obtained  from  vegetables,  and  they  exist  in  every  part  of  plants,  —  the  root, 
the  bark,  the  wood,  the  leaves,  the  flower,  and  even  the  fruit ;  though  they  are  never  found  in  the  sub. 
stance  of  the  cotyledons ;  whereas  the  fixed  oils,  on  the  contrary,  are  almost  always  contained  in  thae 
ba<lies. 

When  the  volatile  oils  are  contained  in  great  abundance  in  plants,  they  are  sometimes  obtained  hjr 
simple  expression.  This  is  the  rase  with  oil  of  oranges,  of  lemons,  and  bergamotte  ;  but  in  general  they 
can  only  be  obtained  by  distillation.  The  part  of  the  plant  containing  the  oil  is  put  into  a  still  with  a 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  distilled  off  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  The  oil  comes  over  along 
with  the  water,  and  swims  upon  its  surface  in  the  receiver.  By  this  process  are  obtained  the  oil  i 
peppermint,  thyme,  lavender,  and  a  great  many  others,  which  are  prepared  and  employed  by  the  pe» 
fumer  :  others  are  procured  by  the  distillation  of  resinous  bodies.  This  is  the  case  in  particular  with  <A 
of  turpentine,  which  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  kind  of  resinous  juice,  called  turpentine,  that  exudes  from 
the  juniper. 

Volatile  oils  are  exceedingly  numerous.  They  have  been  long  known ;  but  as  their  use  in  chemistry  ii 
but  limited,  they  have  not,  hitherto,  been  subjected  to  an  accurate  chemical  investigation.  They  differ 
greatly  in  their  properties  from  each  other ;  tiut  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
each. 

1.  The  greater  number  of  volatile  oils  ire  liquid  j  many,  indeed,  are  as  limpid  as  water,  and  hare 
none  of  that  appearance  which  we  usually  consider  oily.  This  is  the  case  with  the  following  ;  namely, 
oil  of  turpentine,  oranges,  lemons,  bergamotte,  roses.  —  Others  have  the  oily  viscidity.  It  varies  in  them 
in  all  degrees.  This  is  the  case  with  tlie  oils  of  mace,  cardamom,  sassafras,  cloves,  cinnamon.  —  Others 
have  the  property  of  becoming  solid.  This  is  the  case  with  the  oils  of  parsley,  fennel,  aniseed,  balm.  — 
Others  crystallise  by  slow  evaporation.  This  is  the  case  with  oil  of  thyme,  peppermint,  marjoram. — The 
oil  of  nutinegs  has  usually  the  consistence  of  butter.  This  is  the  case  ako  with  the  oils  of  hops  and  of 
pepper 

2.  The  colour  of  the  volatile  oils  is  as  various  as  their  other  properties.  A  great  number  are  limpid  and 
colourless  ;  as  oil  of  turpentine,  lavender,  rosemary,  savine,  aniseed  :  some  are  yellow ;  as  spike,  berga- 
motte :  some  are  brown;  as  thyme,  savory,  wormwood:  others  blue;  as  camomile,  motherwort:  others 
green;  as  milfoil,  pepper,  hops.'parsley,  wormwood,  cajeput,  junijier,  sage,  valerian  :  others,  though  at 
first  colourless,  become  vellow  or  brown  by  age ;  as  cloves,  cinnamon,  sassafras. 

3.  The  odours  are  so  various  as  to  defy  all  description.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  all  the  fragrance  of 
he  vegetable  kingdom  resides  in  volatile  oils.     Their  taste  is  acrid,  hot,  and  exceedingly  unpleasant 
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4.  Their  specific  gravity  varies  very  considerably,  not  only  in  different  oils,  but  even  in  the  same  oil  in 
different  circumstances.  The  following  are  the  siiccilic  gravities  of  several  of  the  volatile  oils,  as  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  Lewis  :  — 

Oa  of  Tansy  .  .         -946 


1  -09 1 

1-().W 

Kennel  •                     -  -BUT 

Dill           -  -              -  -99 1 

Pennjrojal  -                       -  -978 

Cummin  -              •           -  '975 

Mint        -  .                       -  -975 

Nutmeg*  ...  -948 


away  seeds  •              -  '940 

OriKanum  .•                    -  -940 

Spike           .  .          -  •y.'se 

Rosemary            .  .               .  '934 

Juniper  beiTies  •                -  •9il 

Oranges            -  -            •  -SSS 

Turpentine  .                .  -792 


When  the  volatile  oils  are  heated  in  the  open  air,  they  evaporate  readily,  and  without  alteration  difilise 
Hicir  peculiar  odours  all  around ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  different  oils  in  this 
respect  When  distilled  in  close  vessels,  they  do  not  so  readily  assume  the  form  of  vapour.  Hence  they 
lose  their  odour,  become  darker  in  colour,  and  are  partly  decomposed.  Oils  do  not  seem  very  susceptible 
of  assuming  the  gaseous  form,  unless  some  other  substance,  as  water,  be  present 

II.  Fixed  Oils  are  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  :  —  1.  Liquid,  or  easily  become  sjo  when 
exposed  to  a  gentle  heat ;  2.  An  unctuous  feel ;  3.  Very  combustible  ;  4.  A  mild  taste  ;  5.  Boiling  point 
not  under  600^ ;   6.  Insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  alcohol ;  7.  Leave  a  greasy  stain  upon  paper. 

These  oils,  which  are  called  fat  or  expressed  oils,  are  numerous,  and  are  obtained  partly  from  animals 
and  partly  from  vegetables,  by  simple  expression.  As  instances,  may  be  mentioned  whale  oil  or  train  oil, 
obtained  from  the  blubber  of  the  whale  and  from  cod;  olive  oil,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive; 
linseed  oil  and  almond  oil,  obtained  from  linseed  and  almond  kernels.  Fixed  oils  may  also  be  extractetl 
from  poppy  seeds,  hemp  seeds,  beecli  mast,  and  many  other  vegetable  substances. 

All  these  oils  differ  from  each  other  in  several  particulars,  but  have  also  many  particulars  in  common. 

1.  Fixed  oil  is  usually  a  liquid  with  a  certain  degree  of  viscidity,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  glass 
vessels  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  forming  streaks.  It  is  never  perfectly  transparent ;  has  always  a 
certain  degree  of  colour,  most  usually  yellowish  or  greenish  ;  its  taste  is  sweet,  or  nearly  insipid.  When 
fresh,  it  has  Uttle  or  no  smelL 

There  exist  also  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  a  considerable  number  of  bodies  which,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  are  solid,  and  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  fixed  oils.  Palm  oil  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  example.  The  various  substances  used  in  India  and  Africa  as  substitutes  for  butter, 
and  as  unguents,  may  likewise  be  mentioned. 

2.  All  the  fixed  oils  hitherto  examined  are  lighter  than  water  :  but  they  differ  greatly  from  one  another 
in  si)ecitic  gravity.  The  same  difference  is  observable  in  different  samples  of  the  same  oil.  The  following 
Table  contains  the  specific  gravity  of  such  oils  as  have  been  examined  :  — 


OU  of  Palm 

Hazet  nats 

Poppies 

Linseed 

AliTionds 

Walnuts 


•IIGS 

Oil  of  Beech  nuts 

•941 

Ben 

•U.J9 

Olives 

•9.12 

Rape-seed 

•932 

Cacao 

923  to  -947 

•92.'? 
•917 
•913 
•913 
•892 


Fixed  oil,  when  in  the  state  of  vapour,  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of  an  ignited  body,  and  burns  with 
a  yellowish  white  flame.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  candles  and  lamps  burn  The  tallow  or  oil  is 
first  converted  into  a  state  of  vapour  in  the  wick  ;  it  then  takes  tire,  and  supplies  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
heat  to  convert  more  oil  into  vapour;  and  this  process  goes  on  while  any  oil  remains.  'I he  wick  is 
necessary,  to  present  a  sufficiently  small  quantity  of  oil  at  once  for  the  heat  to  act  upon.  If  the  heat  were 
great  enough  to  keep  the  whole  oil  at  a  temperature  of  600°,  no  wick  would  be  nece.'isary,  as  is  obvious 
from  oil  catching  fire  spontaneously  when  it  has  been  raised  to  that  temperature.  When  oil  is  used  in 
this  manner,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  the  only  new  products  obtained  are 
Water  and  carbcmic  acid. 

The  drying  oils  are  used  as  the  vehicle  of  paints  and  varnishes.  Linseed,  nut,  poppy,  and  hemp. seed 
oils,  belong  to  this  class.  These  oils  in  their  natural  state  possess  the  property  of  drying  oils,  but  impcr. 
fcctly.  To  prepare  them  for  the  use  of  the  painter  and  varnish-maker,  they  are  boiled  for  some  time  in 
an  iron  pot,  and  sometimes  burnt  till  they  become  viscid.  When  they  burn  lor  some  time,  their  unctuous 
quality  is  much  more  completely  destroyed  than  by  any  method  that  has  been  practised.  Hence  it  is 
tbllowcd  frequently  in  preparing  the  drying  oils  for  varnishes,  and  always  for  printers'  ink,  wh.ch  requires 
to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  all  unctuosity. 

Nut  oil  has  been  found  preferable  to  all  other  oils  for  printers'  ink  ;  though  the  dark  colour  which 
it  acquires  during  boiling  renders  it  not  so  proper  for  red  ink  as  for  black.  Linseed  oil  is  considered  as 
next  alter  nut  oil  in  this  respect  Other  oils  cannot  be  employed,  because  they  cannot  be  sufficiently 
freed  from  their  unctuosity.  Ink  made  with  them  would  be  apt  to  come  off  and  smear  the  pai)er  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  bookbinder,  or  even  to  spread  beyond  the  mark  of  the  types  and  stain  the  paper 
yellow. 

For  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  train  oil,  see  p.  134. 

'  OLIBANUM  (Fr.  Encens;  Ger.  Weiranch ;  It.  0/ibano ;  Arab.  Z,oo6a»),  a  gum- 
resin,  the  produce  of  a  large  tree  (Libanvs  thurifcra)  growing  in  Arabia  and  India.  It 
is  imported  in  chests,  containing  each  about  1  cwt.,  from  the  Levant  and  India;  the 
best  comes  from  the  former,  and  is  the  produce  of  Arabia.  Good  olibanum  is  in 
semi-transparent  tears,  of  a  pink  colour,  brittle,  and  adhesive  when  warm ;  when  burnt, 
the  odour  is  very  agreeable  ;  its  taste  is  bitterisli,  and  .somewhat  pungent  and  aromatic  ; 
it  flames  for  a  long  time  with  a  steady  clear  light,  which  is  not  ea.sily  extinguished, 
leaving  behind  a  WrtcA  (not,  as  has  been  said,  a  whitisli)  asli.  Olibanum  is  the  frank- 
incense (thus)  of  the  ancients;  and  was  extensively  used  by  them  in  s.icrifices.  — (  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xii.  c.  14.)  It  has  also  been  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches.  —  (Ainslie's  Mat.  Indica ;  Thomson's  Chiinistri/ ;  Kipjnngii  Antiq.  Horn. 
lib.  i.  c.  11.) 

OLIVE,  OLIVES  (Ger.  Oliven  ;  Fr.  Olives;  It.  Vlive,  Olive;  Sp.  Aceitunas ;  Port. 
Azeitonas  ;  Lat.  Oliva),  a  fruit  yielding  a  large  tjuantity  of  oil,  the  produce  of  the  Otea, 
or  olive  tree.  The  wild  olive  is  indigenous  to  Syria,  Greece,  and  Africa,  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  cultivated  species  grows  spontaneously  in  Syria,  and  is 
easily  reared  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France.  It  has  even  been  raised 
in  the  open  air  in  England,  but  its  fruit  is  said  not  to  liave  ri])ened.  The  fruit  is  a 
smooth  oval  plum,  about  J  of  an  inch  in  length,  ar.d  ^  an  inch  in  diameter ;  of  a  deep 
violet  colour  when  ripe,  whitish  and  fleshy  within,  bitter  and  nauseous,  but  replete  with 
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a  l)land  oil ;  covering  an  oblong,  pointed,  rough  nut.  Olives  intended  for  preservatio; 
arc  g.ulu'red  before  they  are  ripe.  In  pickling,  the  object  is  to  remove  their  bitterness, 
and  to  preserve  them  green,  by  impregnating  them  with  a  brine  of  aromatised  sea  salt ; 
for  this  purpose  various  methods  are  employed.  The  wood  of  tlie  olive  tree  is  beauti- 
fully veined,  and  has  an  agreeable  smell.  It  is  in  great  esteem  with  cabinet-makers, 
on  account  of  the  fine  polish  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

OLIVE  OIL  (Ger.  Baumol;  Fr.  Huile  d'olives ;  It.  Olio  (T  uliva  ;  Sp.  Aceite  de 
aceitunus :  Lat.  Oleum  oliearum).  The  olive  tree  is  principally  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  'ts  oil.  This  is  an  insipid,  inodorous,  pale  greenish  yellow  coloured,  viscid  fluid, 
unctuous  to  the  feel,  inflammable,  incapable  of  combining  with  water,  and  nearly  inso- 
luble in  alcohol.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  the  fixed  oils ;  and  is  largely  ased,  particularly 
in  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  as  an  article  of  food,  and  in  medicine,  and  the  arts. 
It  is  also  very  extensively  used  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

The  ripe  fruit  is  gathered  in  November,  and  immediately  bruised  in  a  mill,  the  stones 
of  which  are  set  so  wide  as  not  to  crush  the  kernel.  The  pulp  is  then  subjected  to  the 
press  in  bags  made  of  rushes  ;  and  by  means  of  a  gentle  pressure,  the  best,  or  virgin 
oil,  flows  first ;  a  second,  and  afterwards  a  thiid,  quality  of  oil  is  obtained  by  moist- 
ening the  residuum,  breaking  the  kernels,  &c.,  and  increasing  the  pressure.  When  the 
fruit  is  not  sufficiently  ripe,  the  recent  oil  has  a  bitterish  taste ;  and  when  too  ripe,  it  is 
fatty.  After  the  oil  has  been  drawn,  it  deposits  a  white,  fibrous,  and  albuminous  matter; 
but  when  this  deposition  has  taken  place,  if  it  be  put  into  clean  glass  flafis,  it  undergoes 
no  further  alteration  ;  the  common  oil  cannot,  however,  be  preserved  in  casks  above 
li  or  2  years.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  poppy  oil.  —  (  Thom- 
son's Dispensatory.') 

The  best  olive  oil  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Aix,  in  France.  That  which  is  brought  from 
Legliorn,  in  chests  containing  oO  bottles,  or  4  English  gallons,  is  also  very  superior;  it  is  known  in  our 
markets  by  the  name  of  Florence  oil,  and  is  used  mostly  lor  culinary  purposes.  Olive  oil  is  the  princl|ia] 
article  of  export  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  —  (See  Naples.)  Apulia  and  Calabria  are  the  provinces 
most  celebrated  for  its  production.  The  Apulian  is  the  best,  and  is  preferred  by  the  woollen  manU' 
facturers,  by  whom  it  is  extensively  used.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  olive  oil  brought  to  England 
is  imported  from  Italy;  principally  from  Gallipoli,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  in  lat.  40° .T 
N.,  Ion.  18^25'o5"E.,  whence  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Gallipoli  oil.  But,  besides  Italy, 
Spain  sends  us  a  large  quantity;  and  we  derive  smaller  supplies  from  Malta,  Turkey,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  &c.  Thus,  of  2,791,057  gallons  of  olive  oil  imported  in  1830,  2,034,237  were  from  Italy  ;  fk)9,468 
do.  from  Spain  ,-  52,004  do.  from  Malta,  partly  at  second  hand  ;  21,467  do.  from  Turkey  ;  11,300  do.  from 
the  Ionian  Islands;  and  about  30,000  do.,  at  second  hand,  from  the  Netherlands  and  Germany. 

The  price  of  olive  oil,  duty  paid,  in  London,  in  January,  1834,  was  as  follows  :  — 


Gallipoli        -  .  tun  (25J  gals.) 

Spanish  Calabria  -        -  — 

Calcia,  Genoa,  and  Provence,  1st        — 


59   0to60    0 
55   0  —   0    0 

75   0  -  SO    0 


Barbary 
l-ucca,  in  jars 
Florence 


ton  (25S  gals.)    53    0  to  54    0 

.    6  1.5  —  0    0 

i  chest        -  1    1  —  0    i/ 


The  duty  of  8/.  8s.  a  tun  (2.52  wine  gallons)  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent.,  or  l-5th  of  the  price.  But 
as  olive  oil  is  an  article  much  used  in  household  economy,  and  of  essential  importance  in  the  arts,  par. 
ticularly  the  woollen  manufacture,  such  a  duty  seems  to  be  quite  oppressive.  Were  it  reduced  to  •it.  2j. 
a  tun,  we  believe  it  would  be  very  little,  if  at  all,  less  productive  than  at  present,  while  the  fall  of  price 
consequent  upon  such  a  reduction  would  have  many  beneticial  consequences.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  elevate  duties  tdl  they  become  less  productive  than  they  would  be  were  they  lower  ;  but 
when  the  articles  so  overtaxed  are  of  great  utility,  the  mischievousncss  of  the  practice  exceeds  its 
irr.itionality.  Olive  oil  is  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  the  best  species  of  soap  ;  but  the  high  duty 
prevents  it  from  being  so  employed  in  this  country,  and,  consequently,  obliges  us  to  make  use  of  ao 
inferior  article 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Olive  Oil  entered  for  Home  Consumption   in  each  Year  since  1820 ; 
distinguishing  the  Rate  of  Duty,  and  stating  the  Amount  of  Duty  received  in  each  Year. 


United 
Kingdom 


IK22 
ISM 
1S24 
1825 
1SS6 
IS27 


Imp.  Tunt. 
2.37.'5 
3.1fi2 
2,fiU9 
3,529 
3,996 
3,.l;6 
4,219 


Amonnt  of 

Dutv  receiTe<1 

thereon. 


59,1  M  10    5 

5().«5«  12  in 

6G,2'J5  2  11 

44,2S8  4    9 


Rates  of  Duty  charged. 


Per  Imv-  Tun. 


18.-0 
1831 
1832 


Imp.  Tunt. 
6,959 


8,521 
7,57 '> 
5,095 


Rates  of  Duty  charged. 


Per  Imp.  Tun. 


{990 


7I.S-S  11  9 
fit,2l3  0  0 
43,3.';0    0    0  I 


in  ships  of  Na- 
ples it  Sicily. 

in  other  <hips. 

in  ships  of  Na- 
pies  &  Sicily. 

in  other  ships. 


Olive  oil,  the  produce  of  Europe,  mav  not  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  consumption^ 
except  in  British  ships,  or  in  £hi|)8  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  from  which  it  is  imported, 
on  forfeiture  of  the  same  and  lOOi  by  the  Ina^ter  of  the  ship.  —  (3  &  4  Ifi/t.  4    c.  54.   ( 5  2.  -22.) 

It  is  ordered  by  a  Customs  Minute 'of  the  2.jd  of  July,  1828,  that  when  the  actual  tare  is  not  taken,  ^-M 
for  tare  on  each  jar,  and  l-7th  for  foot,  may  be  allowed.  ,         t>     •  .    •». 

Oil  Trad,' of  Nnptfs.  —  The  ols  of  the  kingiioin  of  N.iples  are  produced  in  Apulia,  from  Jiari  to  its 
southern  extremity,  the  Capo  di  Ix^uca  ;  a  district  com|>rising  the  territories  which  export  from  Galli|H.ii 
and  Taranto;  andin  Calabria,  frnin  Kossano,  on  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  ac  o.ss  to  (iioja  The  whole  coa-st 
from  (iioja  as  far  as  Gaeta  is  covered  with  olive  trees.  They  are  also  abundant  in  the  Abruzzi  ana  we 
Terra  di  Lavoro;  but  Apulia  and  Calabria  furnish  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  oil. 
^  The  principal  magazines,  or  caricatori,  for  oil,  are  at  Gallipoli  and  Oiryx 
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Galllpoli  supplies  England,  Holland,  the  north  of  Europe,  and,  in  short,  all  those  countries  that  require 
the  most  perfectly  purified  oil.  It  is  clarified  to  the  highest  degree,  by  merely  keeping  it  in  cisterns 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The  voyages  it  has  to  perform  being  long,  it  is 
put  into  casks  so  well  constructed,  that  it  frequently  arrives  at  I'etersburgh,  in  the  heat  of  sunimer,  with- 
out the  least  waste  or  leakage,  —  an  advantage  attributed  to  the  seasoning  of  the  staves,  which,  before  they 


are  put  together,  are  well  soaked  in  sea  water. 
We  borrow  the  following  details  with  i 


ing  details  with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  oil  at  Gallipoli,  from  a  very  interest- 
ing paper,  e<mimunicated  by  an  English  gentleman  who  had  resided  in  the  town,  in  the  volume  entitled 
Vegetable  Substances  Materials  of  Manufactures,  publisJied  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  useful 
Knowledge. 

"  The  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  easily  excavated  ;  and  in  caverns  thus  constructed  oil  clarifies 
sooner,  and  keeps  without  rancidity  much  longer,  than  in  any  other  place.  Hence  numerous  od-houscs 
are  established  atGallipoli,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  rock  is  cut  into  cisterns.  A  Gallipolilatj 
oil  warehouse  generally  occupies  the  ground  floor  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  has  a  low  arched  roof.  Some 
are  more  extensive,  but  on  an  average  they  are  about  SO  feet  square.  In  the  stone  floor  you  see  4,  6,  or 
more  holes,  which  are  circular,  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  like  the  mouths  of  wells.  Each  of  these 
holes  gives  access  to  a  separate  cistern  beneath  your  feet ;  and  when  the  oil  is  poured  into  them,  care  is 
taken  not  to  mix  different  qualities,  or  oils  at  ditt'erent  stages,  in  the  same  reservoir.  One  cistern  is  set 
apart  for  oglio  mosto,  or  oil  that  is  not  clarified,  another  for  pure  oil  of  the  season,  another  for  old  oil,  &c. 
I  have  seen  oil  that  had  thus  been  preserved  for  7  years  in  a  perfect  state,  or,  as  the  Gallipoli  merchants 
have  it,  chiaro,  giallo,  e  /ampan/e,  —  words  which,  during  some  months,  I  have  heard  at  least  100  times 
a  day.  I  also  many  times  verified  the  fact :  the  mosto,  or  oil  in  its  turbid  state,  which  arrived  almost  as 
black  and  thick  as  pitch,  soon  became  bright  and  yellow  in  these  excellent  reservoirs,  without  any  help 
from  man. 

"  All  the  oil,  whatever  may  be  its  quality,  is  brought  to  the  magazine  in  sheep  or  goat  skins,  which  are 
generally  carried  on  mules  —  there  being  but  few  strade  rotabile,  or  roads  fit  for  wheeled  carriages,  in  these 
parti  In  a  good  year,  and  at  the  proper  season,  I  have  counted,  in  the  courseof  an  afternoon's  ride,  as 
many  as  100  mules  returning  from  Gallipoli,  where  they  had  been  to  deposit  their  unctuous  buidens,  to 
different  towns  and  villages  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  or  the  more  distant  province  of  Bari.  The  quantity 
of  oil  required  may  be  conceived,  when  I  state,  that  at  one  time  (in  the  year  181fi)  I  saw  y  English,  3 
American,  2  French,  and  6  Genoese  vessels,  (not  to  mention  some  small  craft  from  the  Adriatic,)  all 
waiting  in  the  port  of  Gallipoli  for  entire  or  partial  cargoes  of  it.  When  the  oil  is  to  be  shijiped,  it  is 
drawn  off  the  cistern  into  vteri,  or  skins,  and  so  carried  on  men's  shoulders  down  to  a  small  house  on  the 
sea  shore.  In  that  house  there  is  a  large  open  basin,  capable  of  containing  a  given  quantity,  and  of 
measuring  the  oil ;  and  into  that  the  porters  empty  their  skins  as  they  arrive.  A  tube  communicates  from 
the  basin  to  a  large  cock  at  the  outside  of  the  house.  When  the  basin  is  full,  well-made  casks,  of  variou' 
sizes  for  the  convenience  of  stowage,  are  placed  under  the  cock,  which  is  then  turned,  and  the  casks  a^ 
filled.  As  the  casks  are  closed  up  by  the  cooper,  the  porters  roll  them  down  to  the  brink  of  the  sea,  w  hei» 
the  sailors  secure  several  of  them  together  with  a  rope,  and  taking  the  end  of  the  cord  into  the  boat,  tl.  j 
row  off  to  the  vessel,  towing  the  oil  casks  through  the  water  after  tlicm. 

"  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Gallipolitans  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  whose  system, 
whatever  good  parts  of  it  may  have  done  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  was  certainly  most  ruinous  to  the  provinces 
of  Lecce  and  Bari.  Unable  to  export,  or  find  any  market  for  their  produce,  the  proprietors  in  many 
parts  of  those  provinces  let  the  olives  lie  and  rot  upon  the  ground.  For  some  years,  indeed,  the  price 
of  oil  scarcely  paid  the  cost  of  its  preparation,  to  say  nothing  of  transport  and  other  necessary  expenses. 
During  the  Continental  system,  the  best  cliiaro,  giallo,  e  lumpantc  oil  was  sold  at  Gallipoli  for  8  Nea- 
politan ducats  the  salma;  in  1816  and  1817,  it  found  a  ready  market  at  from  GO  to  70  ducats  per  salma! 

"  Those  who,  during  the  evil  time,  had  penetration  enough  to  foresee  better  days,  and  that  a  system 
opposed  to  the  general  commercial  prosperity  of  Europe  could  not  last ;  and  who  had,  at  the  same  time 
money  enough  for  such  objects ;  by  annually  making  their  oil  as  usual,  and  buying  up  the  oil  of  others  at 
the  low  current  prices  of  the  day,  realised  enormous  profits  when  peace  threw  open  the  port  of  Gallipoli, 
and  ships  of  all  nations  flocked  thither  as  before. 

"  The  olives  of  which  the  Gallipoli  oil  is  made,  are  never  gathered,  but  allowed  to  drop  in  their  ma- 
turity from  the  tree  on  the  ground,  where  they  are  picked  up  chiefly  by  women  and  children,  and  carried 
to  the  mill 

"  The  machinery  employed  in  expressing  the  oil  is  of  the  rudest  kind,  and,  no  doubt,  numerous  im. 
provements  might  be  introduced,  not  only  into  this  branch,  but  into  that  of  cultivating  the  olive  tree. 
The  peasantry,  however,  and,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  those  who  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  fortune 
and  rank,  are  too  often  but  boors  in  intellect,  are  obstinate  in  their  attiichnient  to  old  practices,  and  are 
apt,  when  any  of  these  are  reprehended,  to  stop  discussion  by  saying —  Faccio  come  Jaceva  la  buun'  aiMiia 
di  mio  padre,  e  cio  basta.  (I  do  as  my  father  of  blessed  memory  <lid  before  inc,  and  that 's  enough.) 

"  The  poor  people  of  the  country  make  culinary  uses  of  the  same  oil  that  is  exjiorted,  and  which  in 
England  is  only  used  in  manufactures,  or  burnt  in  lamps  ;  but  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry  I  have  often 
tasted  oil  prepared  with  more  care,  which  was  truly  delicious,  being  equal  to  that  of  Sorrento,  Vico,  and 
Massa,  or  even  to  the  best  oils  of  Tuscany  or  Provence." — (Pp.  200 — 204.) 

The  caricatort  of  Bari  aiKi  Monopoli  furnish  oils  for  the  consumption  of  Upper  Italy  and  Germany 
through  the  medium  of  Venice  and  'I'rieste.     They  also  draw  supplies  from  Brindisi  and  Otranto.  ' 

The  caricalori  of  Taranto,  of  Eastern  Calabria  or  Retromarina,  and  of  Western  Calabria,  the  principa 
of  which  is  Gioja,  furnish  supplies  for  Marseilles,  &c.  But  Uie  caricatori  now  mentioned,  having  no  con. 
vcniences  for  clarification,  produce  only  the  thick  oils  used  for  soap-making. 

The  oils  of  Sicily,  like  those  of  Tunis,  are  too  thin  to  be  used  singly  in  the  making  of  soap;  and  being 
used  only  for  mixing,  are  less  valuable  than  most  others. 

The  oil  trade  in  the  provinces  is  in  the  hands  of  respectable  houses,  which  purchase  by  retail  of  the 
several  planters.  The  oil  thus  collected  is  sold  in  Naples  at  a  profit  equal  to  the  diflirence  between  the 
size  of  the  measures  by  which  it  is  bought  and  those  by  which  it  is  sold.  To  facilitate  transactions 
orders  or  ccdules  are  circulated,  representing  quantities  of  oil  deposited  in  the  provincial  carhaturi'. 
These  orders  are  negotiable,  like  bills  of  exchange,  and  are  indorsed  by  the  intermediate  holder,  who 
receives  their  value  in  cash,  without,  however,  becoming  liable  for  their  due  satisfaction.  The  only  re- 
sponsible parties  are  the  drawer  and  drawee.  The  latter  is  obliged  to  deliver  the  oil  at  sight  of  the  order 
or  to  hold  it,  at  the  bearer's  disposal,  till  the  10th  of  November  for  the  caricatori  of  Apulia,  and  till  t  lie 
31st  of  December  for  those  of  Calabria.  If  the  contract  be  for  time,  that  is,  from  one  year  to  another 
the  oil  is  usually  placed  at  the  purchaser's  command  on  the  1st  of  March.  Purchases  for  time  are  eilecled 
by  means  of  a  contract,  wherein  the  vendor  undertakes  to  deliver  the  oil  by  the  end  of  January  on  re- 
ceiving payment  of  the  money  ;  but  the  oil,  as  observed  above,  is  not  really  at  the  purchaser's' disposal 
before  the  beginning  of  March.  Hence,  in  time  bargains,  the  payment  of  the  money  precedes  (he  delivery 
of  the  oil  more  than  a  month  :  scarce  an  instance  is  on  record  of  an  engagement  of  this  sort  having  been 
broken,  and  the  order  is  as  readily  negotiable  as  any  other  security. 

In  purchases  of  oil  at  command,  payment  likewise  precedes  the  delivery  of  the  article;  but  in  this  case 
the  advance  is  confined  to  the  5  days  necessary  to  transmit  the  order  to  the  caricatore  where  the  oil  is 
kept  for  delivery. 

The  oil  remains  in  the  caricatore  under  the  care  and  responsibility  of  tlie  vendor,  to  be  delivered  op 
demand  to  the  bearer  of  the  order,  free  of  all  costs  and  charges  whatever  for  the  first  year;  but  for  every 
•uccessive  year  from  iH  to  30  grains  per  salma  are  charged  for  keeping,  and  for  renewal  of  warranty.— 
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(We  are  indebted  for  these  details  to  a  brochun  of  M.  Millenet,  entitled  Coup  d'CEil  sur  U  Rovaume  de 
Kupl.s.     N.ples,  18J.;.)  y  ue 

O^INTIUM,  a  term  used  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  express  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  different  stocks  in  whicli  a  loan  is  now  usually  funded. 

Thus,  in  the  loan  of  3rt,(;0(),(XK)/.  contracted  for  in  June,  1815,  the  omnium  consisted  of  130/.  3  per  cent. 
recliiL-ed  annuities,  44/.  3  per  cent,  consols,  and  10/.  t  per  cent,  annuities,  for  each  U)0/.  subscribed. 

The  loan  was  contracted  for  on  the  14th  of  June,  when  the  prices  of  the  above  stocks  were 3  per  cent 

reduced,  54  ;  3  ]>tr  cent,  consols,  55 ;  4  per  cents.,  70  :  hence  the  i)arcels  of  stock  given  for  100/.  advanced, 
were  worth  — 

1.30/.  reduced,  at  ,54  -  . 

41/.  consols,  at  55 
lu/.  4  per  cents.,  at  70 

Together  -  -       ^101        8       0 

which  would  be  the  value  of  the  omnium,  or  1/.  8s.  per  cent,  premium,  independently  of  any  discoiint  for 
prompt  payment. 

ONION  (Ger.  Zwiehd  ;  Fr.  Oignon  ;  It.  Cipolla;  Sp.  Ceholla ;  Rus.  Zm/5),  a  well 
known  liujbous  plant  (Allium  Ccpa  Lin.)  cultivated  all  over  Europe  for  culinary  pur- 
poses.     The  Strasburgh,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  varieties  are  the  most  esteemed. 

ONYX  (Ger.  Onyx ;  Fr.  Onix,  Onice ;  Sp.  Onique ;  Lat.  Onyx).  "  Any  stone 
eShibiting  laj'ers  of  2  or  more  colours  strongly  contrasted  is  called  an  onyx ;  as  banded 
jiLsper,  clialcedony,  &c.,  but  more  particularly  the  latter,  when  it  is  marked  with  white, 
and  stratified  with  opaque  and  translucent  lines.  But  the  Oriental  onyx  is  considered 
a  substance  consisting  of  2  or  more  layers  or  bands  of  distinct  and  different  colours.  A 
sard,  or  sardoiue,  having  a  layer  of  white  upon  it,  would  be  called  an  onyx  ;  and  according 
to  the  number  of  layers  it  would  be  distinguished  as  an  onyx  with  3  or  more  bands. 
Some  of  the  antique  engravings  are  upon  onyxes  of  4  bands." — (Mawe's  Treatise  on 
Didmonds,  §"c. ) 

OPAL  (Ger.  Opal;  Fr.  Opale ;  It.  Opalo ;  Sp.  Opalo,  Piedra  iris ;  Port.  Opala ; 
Lat.  Opaliis),  a  stone,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  found  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  East  Indies,  &c.  When  first  dug  out  of 
tlie  earth  it  is  soft,  but  it  hardens  and  diminishes  in  bulk  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
opal  is  always  amorphous ;  fracture  conchoidal  ;  commonly  somewhat  transparent. 
Hardness  varies  considerably.  Specific  gravity  from  1  -958  to  2-54.  The  lowness  of  its 
specific  gravity  in  some  cases  is  to  be  ascribed  to  accidental  cavities  which  the  stone  con- 
tains. Tliese  are  sometimes  filled  with  drops  of  water.  Some  specimens  of  opal  have 
the  property  of  emitting  various  coloured  rays,  with  a  particular  effuigency,  when  placed 
between  the  eye  and  the  light.  The  opals  which  possess  this  property  are  distinguished 
by  lapidaries  by  the  epithet  Oriented ;  and  often,  by  mineralogists,  by  the  epithet  iwbilis. 
This  property  rendered  the  stone  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients. — (Thonisons  C/ic- 
tnistry ;  see  also  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvii.  e.  6.,  where  there  are  some  very  curious 
details  as  to  this  stone.) 

Jlr  Mawe  gives  the  following  statement  with  respect  to  the  precious  cpal,  or  opal  nobilis:  —  "  The 
colour  of  the  opal  is  white  or  pearl  grey,  and  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light  is  pale  red,  or  wine 
yellow,  with  a  milky  translucency.  By  reflected  light  it  exhibits,  as  its  position  is  varied,  elegant  and 
inast  beautiful  iridescent  colours,  particularly  emerald  green,  golden  yellow,  flame  and  fire  red,  violet, 
purple,  and  celesiial  blue,  so  beautifully  blended,  and  so  fascinating,  as  to  captivate  the  admirer.  When 
the  colour  is  arranged  in  small  spangles,  it  takes  the  name  of  the  harlequin  opal.  Sometimes  it  exhibits 
only  1  of  the  above  colours,  and  of  these  the  most  esteemed  are  the  vivid  emerald  green  and  the  orange 
yellow.     When  the  stone  possesses  the  latter  of  these  colours,  it  is  called  the  golden  opal. 

"The  precious  opal  is  not  quite  so  hard  as  rock  crystal:  it  is  frequently  full  of  flaws;  which  greatly  con- 
tributes to  its  beauty,  as  the  vivid  iridescent  colours  which  it  displays  are  occasionetl  by  the  reflection 
and  refraction  of  light,  which  is  decomposed  at  these  fissures.  It  is  never  cut  in  facets,  but  always  he- 
mispherical. It  is  generally  small,  rarely  so  large  as  an  almond  or  hazel  nut,  though  I  have  seen  some 
specimens  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  for  which  several  hundred  pounds  were  demanded.  At  present,  a 
pretty  opal  may  be  bought  at  from  1  to  3  or  5  guineas,  sufficiently  large  for  a  pin  or  ring  stone.  It  requires 
great' care  and' jiuigment  in  the  cutting,  as  it  is  fragile  and  easily  spoiled. 

"  The  opal,  in  all  ages,  h.-is  been  highly  e.'iteemed ;  the  history  of  the  Roman  senator,  who  preferred 
death  rather  than  give  up  his  opal  ring  to  the  Kmperor  Nero,  is  familiar  to  everyone.  Among  the  Eastern 
nations,  the  opal  ranks  higher  than  in  Europe. 

"  A  spurious  substance  is  sometimes  sold  for  black  and  green  opal,  and  often  set  in  jewellery ;  it  occur* 
of  the  size  of  a  small  almond,  but  more  commonly  not  larger  than  a  lentil  or  pea.  This  precious  gem  is 
nothing  more  than  the  cartilage  of  the  hinge  of  a  large  shell.  Glass,  and  even  scoria,  having  an  iridescent 
appearance,  have  also  often  been  sold  for  opal." —  ^Treatise  on  Diamottds,  Sfc.  2d  ed    pp.  123 — 125.) 

OPIUM  (Ger.  Mohnsaft ;  Fr.  Opium;  It.  Oppio ;  Sp.  and  Port.  Opio ;  hat.  Opium; 
Arab.  Ufyooii;  Ilind.  Ufeem ;  Turk.  Madjoon),  the  concrete  juice  of  the  white  poppy 
(Papaver  somniferum),  which  is  most  probably  a  native  of  Asia,  though  now  found  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  England.  Opium  is  chiefly  pre- 
pared in  India,  Turkey,  and  Persia;  but  the  white  poppy  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  on  account  of  its  capsules,  and  of  the  useful  bland 
oil  obtained  from  its  seeds.  It  has  also  been  cultivated,  and  opium  made,  in  England ; 
but  there  is  very  little  probability  of  its  ever  being  raised  here  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

The  poppy  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  stalk  rising  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet ;  its 
leaves  resemble  those  of  tlie  lettuce,  and  its  flower  has  the  appearance  of  a  tulip.     When 
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at  its  ftill  growth,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  top  of  the  plant,  from  which  there  issues 
a  white  milky  juice,  which  soon  hardens,  and  is  scraped  off  the  plants,  and  wrought  into 
cakes.  In  India,  these  are  covered  with  the  petals  of  the  plant  to  prevent  their  sticking 
together,  and  in  this  situation  are  dried,  and  packed  in  chests  lined  with  hides  and  covered 
with  gunny,  each  containing  40  cakes,  and  weighing  2  maunds  or  149g^lbs.  ;  they  are 
exported  in  this  state  to  the  places  where  the  opium  is  consumed.  Turkey  opium  is 
in  flat  pieces,  covered  with  leaves,  and  the  reddish  capsules  of  some  species  of  rumex ; 
which  is  considered  an  indication  of  its  goodness,  as  the  inferior  kinds  have  none  of  these 
capsules  adhering  to  them. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  Turkey  opium  has  a  peculiar,  strong,  heavy, 
narcotic  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  acrid  heat,  or  biting  on 
the  tongue  and  lips,  if  it  be  well  chewed.  Its  colour  when  good  is  a  reddish  brown,  or 
fawn  colour  ;  its  texture  compact  and  uniform.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1 -SSG.  When 
soft,  it  is  tenacious  ;  but  when  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  hard,  breaks  with  a 
uniform  shining  fracture,  is  pulverulent,  and  affords  a  yellowish  brown  powder. 

East  Indian  opium  has  a  strong  empyreumatic  smell ;  but  not  much  of  the  peculiar 
narcotic,  heavy  odour  of  the  Turkey  opium  ;  the  taste  is  more  bitter,  and  equally 
nauseous,  but  it  has  less  acrimony.  It  agrees  with  the  Turkey  opium  in  other  sensible 
qualities,  except  that  its  colour  is  blacker,  and  its  texture  less  plastic,  although  it  is  as 
tenacious.  Good  Turkey  opium  has  been  found  to  yield  nearly  3  times  the  quantity  of 
morphia,  or  of  the  peculiar  principle  of  the  drug,  that  is  yielded  by  East  Indian  opium. 

Opium  is  regarded  as  bad,  when  it  is  very  soft,  greasy,  light,  friable,  of  an  in- 
tensely black  colour,  or  mixed  with  many  impurities.  A  weak  or  empyreumatic  odour, 
a  slightly  bitter  or  acrid,  or  a  sweetish  taste,  or  the  power  of  marking  a  brown  or  black 
continuous  streak  when  drawn  across  paper,  are  all  syinptoms  of  inferior  opium.  — 
{^Dispensatory. ) 

The  raising  of  opium  is  a  very  hazardous  business ;  the  poppy  being  a  delicate  plant, 
peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from  insects,  wind,  hail,  or  unseasonable  rain.  The  produce 
seldom  agrees  with  the  true  average,  but  commonly  runs  in  extremes ;  while  one  culti- 
vator is  disappointed,  another  reaps  immense  gain  :  one  season  does  not  pay  the  labour 
of  the  culture  ;  another,  peculiarly  fortunate,  enriches  all  the  cultivators.  This  circum- 
stance is  well  suited  to  allure  man,  ever  confident  of  good  fortune.  —  ( Colebrooke's 
Husbandry  of  Bengal,  \).  119.) 

In  England,  opium  is  little  used,  except  as  a  medicine.  In  1831  and  1832,  the 
quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  28,097  lbs.  a  year. 
The  principal  part  of  our  supply  is  brought  fiom  Turkey.  ()])ium  from  the  latter  was 
worth,  in  the  London  market,  in  I3ecembcr,  1833,  from  16s.  to  lis.  per  lb.  T!'.e 
duty  is  4s. 

Consumptiim  and  Trade  qf  O/y'ttm  in  C/iinn.  —  Opium  is  pretty  extensively  used,  liotli  as  a  masticatory 
and  in  sniolving,  in  Turkey  and  India  ;  but  its  great  consumption  is  in  (  hina  and  the  surrounding  coun. 
tries,  wliere  the  habit  of  smol<ing  it  has  become  almost  universal.  'Jlie  Chinese  boil  or  seethe  the  rrude 
opium  ;  and  by  this  process  the  impurities,  resinous  and  gummy  matter,  are  separate<I,  and  the  remaining 
extract  only  is  reserved  for  use.  Thus  prepared,  the  dru^  loses  its  ordinary  strong  and  offensive  aromatic 
odour,  and  has  even  a  fragrant  and  agreeable  perfume.  A  small  ball  of  it,  inserted  in  a  large  wooden 
pipe  with  some  combustible  matter,  is  lighted,  and  the  amateur  i)roceeds  to  inhale  four  or  five  whiffs, 
when  he  lies  down  and  resigns  himself  to  his  dreams,  which  are  said  to  have  no  inconsiderable  resem- 
blance to  the  sensations  produced  by  inhaling  the  oxide  of  azote.  Those  who  do  not  carry  the  indulgence 
to  excess,  do  not,  it  is  said,  experience  any  bad  eflects  from  it. 

'J'he  supplies  for  the  Chinese  market  are  derived  from  India  and  Turkey,  but  jirincipally  from  the 
former.  The  government  of  China  has  issued  edict  upon  edict,  forbidding  the  importation  and  consump- 
tion of  the  drug,  but  without  cti'cct.  Most  part  of  the  authorities  openly  connive  at  the  jiroceedings  of 
the  smugglers,  while  the  few  who  might  be  desirous  to  enforce  the  law  are  wholly  without  the  power  ;  so 
that  the  trade  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  almost  perfect  security.  It  was  at  first  carried 
on  at  Whampoa,  about  1  "j  miles  below  Canton  ;  next  at  Macao,  whence  it  was  driven  by  the  exactions  of 
the  Portuguese;  and  now  the  principal  f«/)-r/)iW  is  in  the  bay  of  Lintin.  The  opiura'is  kept  on  board 
ships,  commonly  called  receiving  ships,  of  which  there  are  often  10  or  12  lying  together  at  anchor. 
The  sales  are  mostly  effected  by  the  English  and  American  agents  in  Canton,  who  give  orders  for  the 
delivery  of  the  opium ;  which,  on  producing  the  order,  is  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  smuggler,  who  comes 
alongside  at  night  to  receive  it.  Frequently,  however,  the  smuggler  purchases  the  opium  on  his  own 
account,  paying  for  it  on  the  spot  in  silver  ;  it  being  a  rule  of  the  trade,  never  departed  from,  to  receive 
the  money  before  the  drug  is  delivered.  When  it  is  landed,  the  laws  are  etjually  set  at  defiance  in  its 
conveyance  throughout  the  country  ;  and  public  smoking  houses  are  said  to  be  every  where  established  ! 

The  consumption  of  opium  in  Chiua  is  rapidly  extending.  During  the  first  10  years  of  ihe  jiresent 
century,  the  exports  from  India  to  China  were  about  2,51)0  chests  (of  UH^  lbs.  each'.  In  lf(i.'l-™i,  after 
the  introduction  of  Malwa  opium  into  the  markets  of  Calcutta  and  Hombay,  the  exports  increased  to 
4,628  chests;  and,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  gre:itly  increased  supply  and  lower  price  of  the  article,  Uie 
exports  in  1831-32  exceeded  'JO.OOO  chests,  worth  above  ]3,000,0()0  dollars !  — (.See  nn/t,  p.  23j).)  The 
whole  of  this  immense  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  private  individu;iis  ;  the  Company  not  choosing  to  engage 
in  a  business  prohibited  by  the  Chinese  government.  The  imports  of  Tui key  opium  into  China  are 
believed  to  amount  at  present  to  about  1,000  chests.  Smyriia  is  the  principal  'I'urkjsh  port  for  the  exi«3rt 
of  opium.  —  (See  Smyrna.) 

Cultivation  of  Ojiium  tu  India,  ^luniipolij.  —  The  cultivation  of  opium  in  India  is  a  government  mo- 
nopoly, and  is  confined  to  the  provinces  of  liahar*  and  Benares,  and  Malwa  in  Central  India.  Everyone 
within  the  prescribed  limits  may  engage  in  the  opium  cultivation  ;  but  the  drug,  when  prepared,  must  all 
be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  Company's  agents.     The  price  is  very  far  below  the  price  at  which  it  ii 

•  The  opium  of  Uahar  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Patna  opium. 
3  K 
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afterward!  sold  for  exportation  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  fixed  and  inadequate  deprives  the 
cultivators  of  most  part  of  the  favourable  chances  in  the  lottery  previously  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Colebrooke. 
Indeed,  Mr.  C.  distinctly  tells  us  [Hush.  Bengal,  p.  1 18.)  that,  except  in  a  few  situations  that  are  peculiarly 
favourable,  its  cultivation  is  unprofitalile.  The  peisants  engage  in  it  with  reluctance  ;  and  are  tempted 
only  by  the  immediate  advances  the  government  agents  are  obliged  to  make  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  busines.s. 

The  monopoly  has  sometimes  produced  a  nett  revenue  of  about  1,000,000/.  a  year.  Latterly,  however, 
this  revenue  has  been  materially  diminished.  This  has  been  occasioned,  partly  by  the  conquest  of  Malwa, 
and  the  impossibility  of  extemiing  the  same  sort  of  monopoly  into  that  province  that  was  established 
in  Bahar  and  Benares,  and  partly  to  the  introduction  of  Turkey  opium  into  the  Chinese  market  by  the 
Americans. 

The  system  under  which  the  Indian  opium  trade  has  been  conducted,  has  been  the  theme  of  much 
eulogy,  and  has  been  supposed  to  atford  the  only  example  of  an  unexceptionable  monopoly  <  By  confining 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  to  particular  districts,  and  taking  care  that  the  whole  produce  raised  in  them 
shall  be  exported,  we  prevent,  it  is  said,  the  u.e  of  this  deleterious  drug  from  gaining  ground  in  Imlia; 
while  the  high  price  atwhich  it  is  sold  produces  a  large  revenue  to  the  Company's  treasury.  Itisaflinned, 
too,  that  even  the  interests  of  the  Chinese  are  consulted  by  the  system  ;  that  they  obtain  the  drug  in  a 
state  of  purity,  which  would  otherwise  be  adulterated  j  and  that  the  high  price  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for 
it  merely  acts  as  a  wholesome  restraint  on  their  vicious  propensity  to  indulge  in  what  is  so  very  injurious. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  there  be  much  foundation  tor  these  eulogies.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  opium  is  a  very  excellent  subject  for  taxation  ;  and  the  higher  the  duty  can  be  raised  on  it,  without 
encourajj'ing  smuggling,  the  better.  It  is  not,  however,  so  clear  that  the  monopoly  system  is  the  best  way 
of  accomplishing  this  ;  ami,  though  the  system  had  l>een  originally  a  good  one,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
enforce  it.  To  imagine,  indeed,  that  the  illicit  cultivation  of,  and  traffic  in,  opium  can  b? prevented,  n'lW 
that  it  is  raised  in  most  parts  of  the  extensive  country  of  Malwa,  is  altogether  ludicrous.  As  to  the 
supposed  influence  of  the  monopoly  in  insuruig  the  purity  of  the  drug,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
Malwa  oi)iuni,  which  is  produced  under  a  comparatively  tree  system,  has  been  rapidly  improving  in  its 
quality,  and  now  very  often  fetches  a  higher  price  than  the  opium  of  Bahar  and  Benares,  where  the 
strictest  surveillance  is  kept  up.  The  latter,  indeed,  has  sometimes  been  nearly  unsaleable,  from  the 
careless  way  in  which  it  has  been  prepared,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  adulterated.  —  [Crau'furd  on 
the  Monopjyof  the  East  India  Company,  p.  5,5.)  It  is  needless,  however,  to  say  more  on  this  point,  than 
that  Turkish  opium  maintains,  in  respect  of  purity  and  careful  preparation,  a  decidedly  higher  reputation 
than  any  iiroduccd  in  India  —  [Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

We  doubt,  too,  whether  the  use  of  opium,  when  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  be  really  so  injurious  as 
has  been  represented.  That  it  may,  like  jpirits  and  wine,-  be  abused,  is  abundantly  certain  ;  but  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  it  is  more  liable  to  abuse  than  either  of  these  articles.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  principally  consumed,  are  a  highly  industrious,  sober,  frugal  people ;  but  though  it 
were  otherwi-c,  we  really  do  not  see  that  the  East  India  Comp.iny  are  warranted  in  subjecting  a  ])rofilahle 
article  of  cultivation  in  India  to  the  fetters  of  monopoly,  that  the  morals  of  the  Chinese  may  lie  preserved  ! 
It  is  luinecessary,  however,  to  dwell  upon  this  view  of  the  matter.  The  Turks  and  Americans  have  no 
scruples  of  this  sort ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the  Company's  attemi>ting  to  force  up  the  price  of  opium  to 
an  extravagant  height,  would  be  to  throw  a  still  greater  [iroportion  of  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  their 
active  competitors,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Indian  cultivators 

Neither  must  the  interests  of  the  cultivators  in  India  be  lost  sight  of,  who  are  materially  injured  by 
the  existing  system.     Even  were  it  in  other  respects  proper,  their  allowances  are  far  too  small. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  do  not  see  any  solid  grounds  for  supposing  that  this  monopoly  formsan 
exception  to  the  common  rule;  and  we  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  better  way  would  be  to 
establish  the  same  system,  as  to  the  trade  in  ojiium,  that  is  established  with  respect  to  the  spirit  trade  in 
this  country  ;  that  is,  to  allow  every  one  to  cultivate  it  upon  taking  out  a  licence,  and  to  lay  an  excise 
duty  on  the  iirepared  article.  Such  a  plan  would  put  an  end  to  some  most  oppressive  regulations;  ami 
while  it  would  open  a  new  source  of  wealth  to  the  cultivators,  the  revenue  derived  by  government  would 
be  materiallv  augmented. 

Besides  the  works  previously  referred  to,  we  have  consulted,  in  compiling  this  article,  Ainstie's  Mai. 
Jndica  ;  Milbtirn's  Orient.  Com.  ;  Bell's  lievieir  of  the  Commerce  of  Bengal  j  Evidence  an  East  Imlian 
Affairs,  before  the  Parliamentary  Cujmniltee,  in  18o0  and  Wo\,  Sic.  S;c.. 

OPOBALSAM.     See  Bals,\m. 

OPOPONAX  (Ger.  Opnponux ;  Fr.  Opopanax ;  It.  Opoponasso ;  Sp.  Opoponaca ; 
Arab.  Jawesheer),  a  gum-rcsin  obtained  from  the  Pastinnca  Opnponax,  a  si)ecie,s  of 
parsnep.  It  is  a  native  of  tlie  south  of  Europe,  and  AsiaMinor.  The  stem  rises  to 
the  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  with  a  tliick  branched  yellow-coloured  root.  The  roots  being 
wounded,  a  milky  juice  flows  from  them,  which,  being  dried  in  the  sun,  is  theopoponax 
of  the  shops.  It  is  in  lumps  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  white  wiihia.  Smell 
peculiar.  Taste  bitter  and  acrid.  Specific  gravity  1-622.  It  is  import,  d  i'nm  Turkey. 
Being  used  only  to  a  small  extent  in  medicine,  the  consumption  is  inLOiisidcrablc. 
(Thomson's  Chejnistry  ;   Ainslies  Mat.  Indica.) 

OPORTO,  oil  PORTO,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  of  Portugal,  situated  ori  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Douro,  about  2  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  41-'  lO'  30"  N-. 
Ion.  8'  .37'  18"  W.  It  is  a  beautifully  situated,  \vell-built  city  ;  and  is  suj.posed  to  have 
contained,  before  the  late  hostilities,  70,000  inhabitant,s. 

Harbour. —  The  harbour  of  Oporto  is  a  bar  harbour,  and  can  only  be  entered,  at  least  by  vessels  of  cop. 
sidcrable  burden,  at  high  water  ;  and  it  is  seldom  at  anv  time  practicable  for  ves.^!? drawing  "^{""^  '''°" 
16  feet  On  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  castle  ot  St,  Joao  de  Foz,  whence  a  ledge  ot  rocks,  s<  me 
of  which  are  at  all  times  above  water,  extends  in  a  south-west  direction.     The  outeimost  of  inese  r.xK., 


aangerous  lor  any  vessel  lo  aiiempi  crossing  n.  wiiiiuui  >i  i>iiuu     x  iiwi.!>  <»■>.  .....-.-■  •"■  -•  -  -  -     .  ~. 

to  offer  their  services  when  a  vessel  comes  in  sight,  unless  the  weather  be  so  bad  tliat  they  <'?^^""". »"  ,  ' 
On  some  few  occasions  of  this  sort,  vessels  have  been  detained  for  3  weeks  off  the jior  .  *''']""'"''„"'* 
an  opportunity  of  entering.  The  chapel  of  St  Catherine  in  a  line  with  that  ot  St.  Michael  leaos  over 
the  bar.     The  ordinary  rise  of  spring  tides  is  from  10  to  12  feet,  and  of  neaps  from  6  to  8  teit.  A  iigiu 


can  be  placed  on  anchors  in  the  stream,     lortunately,  a  Jrcs/i  never  occur.-  «  """"^,i^" ' '  ,  °  "r ."  for 
and  it  is  then  the  practice  to  moor  with  a  cable  made  fast  to  trees,  or  stone  pillars  erected  on  the  snore  lor 
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that  purpose—  (For  further  Inrormation  as  to  the  harbour  of  Oporto,  see  Mr.  Purdy's  valuable  Sailinir 
Directions  for  the  Bay  of  Biscai/.)  -^  s 

Trade.  —  Ojwrto  is  the  emporium  of  a  large  portion  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
and  enjoys  a  pretty  considerable  foreign  commerce.  Tiic  well  known  red  wine,  daio- 
minated  Port,  from  its  being  exclusively  shipped  at  this  city,  forms  by  far  tlie  largest 
article  of  export.  The  exports  vary  in  diftlrent  years,  from  about  1 6,500  to  above  40,000 
pipes.  England  is  much  the  largest  consumer  of  port.  The  high  discriminating  duties  on 
French  wine  originally  obtained  for  it  a  preference  in  the  British  market,  to  which,  though 
an  excellent  wine,  it  had  no  natural  claim  ;  and  its  long  continued  use  has  so  confirmed 
the  taste  for  it,  that  it  is  probable  it  will  maintain  its"  ascendancy  notwithstanding  the 
late  equalisation  of  the  duties.  At  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1833,  there 
were  shipped  from  Oporto  for  England  22,121  pipes  a  year;  but  exclusive  of  the  port 
shipped  from  Oporto,  a  considerable  quantity  of  red  wine  is  now  brought  from  Eigueira. 
Next  to  England,  Brazil,  Russia,  and  the  north  of  Europe  in  general,  are  the  principal 
consumers  of  port.  The  other  exports  are  oil,  oranges  and  other  fruits,  m'ooI,  refined 
sugar,  cream  of  tartar,  shumac,  leather,  cork,  &c.  The  imports  are  corn,  rice,  beef,  salt  M\ 
and  other  articles  of  provision ;  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  from  Brazil ;  cotton  and  woollen  gcodsl 
hardware,  tin  plates,  &c.  from  England ;  hemp,  flax,  and  deals,  from  the  Baltic,  &c. 

Besides  the  British  manufactured  goods  imported  into  Portugal  for  the  use  of  the  natives,  a  considerable 
quantity  is  destined  for  the  consumption  of  Spain  j  being  smuggled  into  that  country  through  BraKanaa 
and  other  towns  on  the  frontier.  "  a     — 

Mcmics,  Weights,  and  Measures  same  as  those  of  Lisbon  ;  which  see. 

We  subjoin  an  account,  obtained  from  the  Portuguese  Custom-house,  of  the  wine  sliippcd  from  Onorta 
during  the  10  years  ending  with  1833.  "  i»  i 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Wine  exported  from  Oporto  during  the  Ten  Years  down  to  1833  inclusive  ; 
specifying  the  Countries  to  which  they  were  sent,  and  tlie  Quantities  sent  to  each. 


Countries. 

1833. 

1832. 

1S31. 

1830. 

1829. 

1828. 

1827. 

1826. 

,1825. 

1824. 

Brr.zil             pipes 

131 

434 

824 

3,568 

6,212 

9,585 

7,410 

61 

36 

Denmark 

28 

S8 

67 

53 

11 

13 

43 

U.  S.  of  America 

418 

Gibraltar  &  Spain 

37 

. 

- 

2 

10 

.*■, 

16 

. 

42 

Hamburgh 

218 

771 

1,446 

13-5 

286 

1,C00 

1,52.5 

12 

33 

Holland       - 

51 

48 

12 

82 

31 

123 

9 

41 

89 

The  .Azores 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

26 

2 

3 

1 

Great  Britain 

19,432 

13,573 

20,171 

19,333 

17,832 

27,9.32 

24,207 

18,310 

40,277 

9,96S 

Italy 

.3 

3 

4 

- 

42 

13 

4 

5 

2 

r.  ris  in  Portugal 

3 

305 

Ruaia 

51 

209 

145 

86 

22 

129 

52 

, 

1 

138 

Newfoundland     - 

84 

13 

85 

76 

170 

130 

21 

I 

22 

Sweden 

226 

433 

311 

300 

225 

231 

S 

S3 

Ports  in  Uie  Baltic 

6 

3 

. 

. 

11 

India 

1 

1 

. 

- 

2 

120 

Cape  \  erd  Islands 

2 

- 

1 

59 

France 

. 

2 

7 

5 

. 

238 

. 

- 

13 

71 

.South  America    - 

85S 

206 

327 

361 

1,367 

337 

143 

5 

5,340 

(Juernseyfit  Jersey 

- 

- 

- 

73 

99 

38 

- 

24 

Bremen 

- 

- 

- 

31 

Shilis'  stores 
Total 

5 

■ 

• 

- 

2 

& 

5 

20,495 

16,5.50 

23,439 

24,165 

25,371 

41,227 

34.237 

18,597 

40,447 

26,117 

N.Ii.  —  It  was  not  till  1826,  that  the  exclusive  privilege  possessed  by  the  Oporlo  Wine  Company,  of 
shipping  wine  for  Brazil,  was  put  an  end  to,  previously  to  which  period  the  shipments  for  that  country 
were  not  given. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  wine  shipped  from  Oporto ;  the  price 
varying  from  5/.  to  5(1/.  per  hogshead.  The  export  duty  on  wine  approved  for  exportation  {I'inho  ci'cm, 
barque^,  is  about  6  (^  biXirs.  per  pipe,  or,  at  tlie  present  (January,  iy.'"4)  rate  of  exchange,  1/.  L's.  a  pipe, 
Separated  wine  {viiiho  separado'  is  not  generally  allowed  to  be  exported  ;  but  at  present  it  may  be  shipped 
on  paying  18  (J)  500  rs.  more,  or  51.  Qs.  2rf.  a  pipe.  The  other  cxpeiuscs  are  trifling.  Freight  to  this  country 
varies  from  ]/.  to  1/.  11^.  fW.  per  pipe.  —  (For  an  account  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company,  see  Wi.nk.) 

Sometimes  wine  is  purchased  from  the  farmer  in  llie  wine  country.  In  this  case,  the  casks  are  sent  about 
60  miles  up  the  river,  in  boats,  to  be  filled.  Owing  to  the  miserable  state  of  the  roads,  the  expense  of  car-- 
riagc  is  very  considerable ;  the  cartage  from  and  to  the  river  side  frequently  costing  from  1/.  to  2/.  ))er  pipe. 
The  freight  from  the  upper  country  down  tlie  river  to  Oporto  is  .tbout  equal  to  that  from  the  latter  to 
Eiigl.ind.  There  is  also  an  internal  duty  of  about  ]/.  2.«.  per  pipe  on  all  wine  brought  down  the  river. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  charges  are  perpetually  varying,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  before  the  reader 
any  pro  forma  account  of  the  cost  of  wine  bought  in  the  Upper  Douro. 

The  Oporto  Wine  Com))any  have  the  monopoly  of  the  brandy  as  well  as  of  the  wine  tradeof  the  Douro. 
The  consequence  is,  that  brandy  costs  at  this  moment,  at  Oporto,  about  3(1/.  per  pipe;  while  eiiiially  good 
brandy  may  be  bought  in  Lisbon,  and  much  better  in  Cognac,  f(ir  about  18/.  per  pipe!  The  .ibolition  of 
this  company  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  reforms  that  could  be  accomplished,  even  in 
Portugal.  —  {Private  information.) 

ORANGES  (Ger.  Pomeranzen ;  Du.  Oravgcn ;  Fr.  Oranges;  It.  Mdarancc; 
Sp.  Naranjus ;  Rus.  Pomeranez'd ;  Hind.  Narunge ;  Malay,  Simao-manis'),  the  fruit  of 
llie  orange  tree.  The  common,  or  sweet  orange  (Citrus  sinensis,  or  Citrus  nohilis),  and 
the  Seville,  or  bitter  orange  (  Citrus  aurantiuvi),  are  natives  of  China  ;  and  the  Portuguese 
are  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  transferred  the  plant  to  other  countries.  Particular 
species  of  Citrus  seem  to  be  indigenous  to  various  Eastern  countries;  but  the  birth- 
place of  the  proper  orange  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  China.  It  is  now  to  be  found 
in  our  green-houses.  Oranges  are  imported  in  chests  and  boxes,  packed  scjiarately  in 
paper.  The  best  come  from  the  Azores  and  Spain  ;  very  good  ones  aro  also  brought 
from  Portugal,  Italy,  Malta,  and  other  places. 
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The  orange  trade  carried  on  by  this  country  is  of  considerable  value  and  importance.  Oranges  are  not 
mu.'h  more  expensive  than  most  of  our  superior  domestic  fruits,  while  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  refresh- 
ing and  wholesome  of  those  of  warmer  climates.  The  entries  for  home  consumption  in  ISol  and  1832 
amounted,  at  an  average,  to  27(),fi(J6  boxes  a  year ;  and  assuming  each  box  to  contain  700  oranges  and 
lemons,  the  number  entered  for  consumption  will  have  been  189,424,000 !  The  duty  produced,  at  an 
average  of  ihe  above  years,  (>1,0j<)/.  a  year.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  importation  and 
sate  of  oranges  must  be  very  considerable.  The  policy  of  charging  any  duty  on  oranges  seems  question- 
able. They  are  very  apt  to  spoil ;  and  as  no  abatement  is  made  from  the  duty  on  account  of  any  damage, 
its  influence  on  their  price  is  much  more  considerable  than  might  at  first  be  supposed 

ORCHILLA  WEED,  ORCHELLA,  or  ARCHIL  (Ger.  OrseiUe ;  Fr.  Or- 
seille ;  It.  Oricello,  Orcella ;  Sp.  Orchilla),  a  whitish  lichen  {Lichen  orcella)  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Portland ;  but  that  which  is  used,  is  imported  from  the  Canary  and  Cape  de 
Vcrd  Islands,  Barhary,  and  the  Levant.  From  it  is  obtained  the  archil,  or  orchal,  of 
commerce,  which  yields  a  rich  purple  tincture,  fugitive,  indeed,  but  extremely  beautiful. 
The  preparation  of  orchilla  was  long  a  secret,  known  only  to  the  Florentines  and  Hol- 
landers ;  but  it  is  now  extensively  manufactured  in  this  country.  Archil  is  generally 
sold  in  the  form  of  cakes,  but  sometimes  in  that  of  moist  pulp  ;  it  is  extensively  used 
by  dyers;  and  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  weed  or  liclien  has  sold  as  high  as  1,000/.  per 
tyn  ! — {Thomson's  Dispensatory.)  At  this  moment  (January,  1834),  Canary  orchilla 
fetches,  in  the  London  market,  320/.  a  ton,  while  that  which  is  brought  from  Madeira 
fetches  only  200/.,  and  Barbary  not  more  than  from  10/.  to  25/.  The  total  quantity 
imported  in  1829  amounted  to  1,813  cwt.,  or  90i  tons. 

ORGOL.     See  Argol. 

ORPIMEXT  (Ger.  Opcrmcnt ;  Fr.  Orpiment ;  It.  Orpimento ;  Sp.  Orojnmente ; 
Lat.  Auripifjmentum),  the  name  usually  given  to  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  When  artificially 
prepared,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellow-coloured  powder  :  but  it  is  found  native  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Bohemia,  Turkey,  China,  and  Ava.  It  is  ex- 
ported from  the  last  two  in  considerable  quantities;  and  is  known  in  the  East  by  the 
name  of  hartal.  Native  orpiment  is  composed  of  thin  plates  of  a  lively  gold  colour, 
intermixed  with  pieces  of  a  vermilion  red,  of  a  shattery  foliaceous  texture,  flexible,  soft 
to  the  touch  like  tale,  and  sparkling  when  broken.  Specific  gravity  3-45.  The  inferior 
kinds  are  of  a  dead  yellow,  inclining  to  green,  and  want  the  bright  appearance  of  the 
best  speciiwens.  Its  principal  use  is  as  a  colouring  drug  among  painters,  bookbinders,  &c. 
—  (Thomson's  Chemistry;    Milburn's  Orient.  Com.) 

ORSEDEW,  ORSIDUE,  MANHEIM  or  DUTCH  GOLD  (Ger.  Flittergold ; 
Dii.  Klaterr/oud ;  Fr.  Oripeau,  Oliquant ;  It.  OrpcIIo ;  Sp.  Oropel),  an  inferior  sort  of 
i!,old  leaf,  prepared  of  copper  and  zinc.  It  is  sometimes  called  leaf  brass.  It  is  principally 
manufactured  in  IManheim. 

OSTRICH  FEATHERS.      See  Feathers. 

OVrXERS  OF  SHIPS.  Property  in  ships  is  acquired,  like  other  personal  pro- 
perty, l)y  fabricating  them,  or  by  inheritance,  purcha.se,  &c. 

No  ship  is  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of  a  British  ship  until  she  be  duly  regis- 
tered as  such,  and  all  the  provisions  in  the  Registry  Act  (3&  4  Will.  4.  c.  53.)  be  com- 
plied with. —  (See  Registry.) 

A  British  ship  may  belong  either  to  one  individual  or  to  several  individuals.  It  is 
ordered  by  the  act  just  cited,  that  the  property  of  every  vessel  of  which  there  are  more 
owners  than  one,  shall  be  divided  into  64th  shares;  and  that  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  ref'istered  as  an  owner  who  does  not,  at  least,  hold  one  64th  share. 
It  is  further  provided  by  the  sanie  statute,  that  not  more  than  thirty-two  persons  shall  be 
owners  of  any  one  ship  at  any  one  time.  Companies  or  associations  holding  property 
in  ships,  may  oiioose  three  of  their  members  to  act  as  trustees  for  them. 

Neither  the  property  of  an  entire  ship,  nor  any  share  or  shares  in  such  ship,  can  be 
transferred  from  one  individual  to  another,  except  by  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  in 
writing;  and  before  the  sale  is  valid,  such  bill  or  instrument  must  be  produced  to  the 
collector  and  comptroller,  who  are  to  enter  the  names,  residences,  &c.  of  the  seller  and 
buyer,  the  number  of  shares  sold,  &c.  in  the  book  of  registry  of  such  vessel,  and  to 
indorse  the  particulars  on  the  certificate  of  registry.  —  (  See  the  claus"  in  the  statute, 
art.  llEGisTRy. ) 

But,  though  compliance  with  the  directions  in  the  statute  accomplishes  a  complete 
transference  of  the  property,  when  the  transaction  is  not  in  its  nature  illegal,  it  gives  no 
sort  of  security  to  a  transference  that  is  otherwise  bad.  The  purchaser  should  in  all  cases 
endeavour  to  get  possession  of  the  ship,  or  ot  his  share  in  her,  as  soon  as  his  title  to  her 
or  it  is  acquired,  by  the  registration  of  the  particulars  of  the  bill  of  sale  ;  for  though  all 
the  formalities  of  sale  have  been  completed,  yet,  if  the  sellers  continue  as  apparent  owners 
in  possession  of  the  ship,  their  creditors  may,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  ])ankrupt, 
acquire  a  right  to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  purchasers.  In  the  case  of  a  sale  or  agree- 
ment for  a  part  only,  it  is  enough  if,  the  sale  being  completed,  the  seller  ceases  to  act  as 
a  part  owner.  — (Lord  Tentrrden  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  i.   c.  1.) 

Property  in  ships  is  sometimes  acquired  by  capture.     During  war,  his  Majesty's  ships, 
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and  private  ships  having  letters  of  marque,  are  entitled  to  make  prizes.  But  before  the 
captors  acquire  a  legal  title  to  such  prizes,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  l)c  condemned 
in  the  Admiralty  or  other  court  constituted  for  that  purpose.  Wlien  this  is  done,  thf 
captors  are  considered  to  be  in  the  same  situation,  with  respect  to  them,  as  if  they  had 
built  or  purchased  them. 

The  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  55.  has  ruled,  that  no  person  having  the  trnnsfcr  of  a  ship, 
or  a  share  of  a  ship,  made  over  to  him  as  a  security  for  a  debt,  sliall  be  duemed  an  owner, 
or  part  owner,  of  such  ship.  And  when  such  transfer  has  been  duly  registered  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  right  and  interest  of  the  mortgagee  are  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  mortgagor,  though  he  be  the  reputed  owner,  or  part 
owner,  of  such  ship.  —  (  See  Registry.  ) 

In  the  article  Masters  of  Ships  is  given  an  account  of  the  liabilities  incurred  by  the 
owners  of  ships  for  the  acts  of  the  masters.  But  it  has  been  attempted  to  encourage 
navigation  by  limiting  the  responsibility  of  the  owners,  without,  however  depriving  the 
freighter  of  a  ship  of  an  adequate  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract. 
To  effect  this  desirable  object,  it  has  been  enacted,  that  the  owner  or  owners  shall  not 
be  liable  to  make  good  any  loss  or  damage  happening  icithmit  their  fault  or  privity,  to 
any  goods  put  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  such  owner  or  owners,  further 
than  the  value  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  and  the  freight  due,  or 
growing  due,  during  the  voyage  that  may  be  in  prosecution,  or  contracted  for,  at  the 
time  whea  the  loss  or  damage  has  taken  place.  —  (5:5  Geo.  3.   c.  159.) 

This  limitation  was  first  introduced  into  our  law  by  the  7  Geo.  2.  c.  15.  But  it  had 
previously  been  adopted  in  the  law  of  Holland,  and  in  the  justly  celebrated  French 
Ordinance  of  1681.  In  the  Ordinance  of  Rotterdam,  issued  in  1721,  it  is  expressly 
declared,  that  "  the  owners  shall  not  be  answerable  for  any  act  of  the  master,  done  with- 
out their  order,  any  further  than  their  part  of  the  slsip  amoimts  to  "  Independently, 
however,  of  this  general  agreement,  the  expediency  of  the  limitation  appears,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  sufficiently  obvious. 

It  was  also  enacted  in  1786  (26  Geo.  3.  c.  60.),  that  neither  the  master  nor  owners 
of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  liable  to  answer  for  or  make  good  any  gold  or  silver, 
diamonds,  watches,  jewels,  or  precious  stones,  lost  or  embezzled  during  the  couise  of 
the  voyage,  unless  the  shipper  thereof  insert  in  his  bill  of  lading,  or  declare  in  writing 
to  the  master  or  owners,  the  true  nature,  quality,  and  value  of  such  articles. 

The  responsibility,  at  coinmon  law,  of  a  master  or  mnriner  is  not  affected  by  the  first- 
mentioned  limitation,  even  though  such  master  or  mariner  be  owner  or  part  owner  of 
the  vessel ;  neither  does  the  limitation  extend  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  lighter, 
barge,  boat,  &c.  used  solely  in  rivers  or  inland  navigation,  nor  to  any  ship  or  vessel  not 
duly  registered  according  to  law. 

When  several  freighters  sustain  losses  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  value  of  the  ship 
and  freight,  they  are  to  receive  compensation  thereout  in  prcfjiortion  to  their  respective 
losses :  and  any  one  freighter,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  freighters,  or  any  part 
owner,  on  behalf  of  hin^self  and  the  other  part  owners,  may  file  a  bill  in  a  court  of 
equity  for  the  discovery  of  the  total  amount  of  the  losses,  and  of  the  value  of  the  ship, 
and  for  an  equal  distribution  and  payment.  If  the  bill  he  filed  by  or  on  1  ch:;lf  of  ^he 
part  owners,  the  plaintiff  must  make  aflidavit  that  he  does  not  collude  with  the  defend- 
ants, and  must  offer  to  pay  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight,  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

It  is  usual  in  most  countries,  where  the  part  owners  of  a  ship  disagree  as  to  her  em- 
ployment, to  give  those  jjossessed  of  the  greater  number  of  shares  power  to  bind  the 
whole.  But  in  this  country,  while  the  majority  of  the  owners  in  value  have  authority 
to  employ  the  ship  as  they  please,  the  interests  of  the  minority  are  secured  from  being 
prejudiced  by  having  their  property  engaged  in  an  adventure  of  which  they  disapprove. 
For  this  purpose  the  Court  of  Admiralty  has  been  in  the  practice  of  taking  a  sti|)ulation 
from  those  who  desire  to  send  the  ship  on  a  voyage,  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
shares  of  those  who  object  to  it,  either  to  bring  back  and  restore  to  them  the  ship,  or  to 
pay  them  the  value  of  their  shares.  When  this  is  done,  the  dissentient  part  owners  bear 
no  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  outfit,  and  are  not  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  voyage;  the  ship  sails  wholly  at  the  charge  and  risk,  and  for  the  profit,  of  the 
others.  — {Abbott,  part  i.  c.  3.) 

For  the  statutory  enactments  as  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  ships,  see  Registry. 

OYSTER,  OYSTERS(Ger.  Auf,tern  ;  Fr.  Huitres  ;  It.  Ostriche ;  Sp.  Oi-^rns ;  Lat. 
Ostrece).  This  well  known  shell-fish  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  is  particularly  i)len- 
tiful  on  the  British  coasts,  which  were  ransacked  for  the  supply  of  ancient  Rome  with 
oysters.  They  differ  in  quality  according  to  the  diH'erent  nature  of  the  soil  or  bed.  The 
best  British  oysters  are  found  at  Purfleet ;  the  worst,  near  Liverpool.  The  nursing  and 
feeding  of  oysters  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  at  Colchester,  and  other  jilaces  in 
Essex.  The  oysters  are  brought  from  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  Dorset,  and  other  mari- 
time counties,  even  as  far  as  Scotland,  and  laid  on  beds  or  layings  in  creeks  along  the 
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shore,  where  they  grow,  in  2  or  3  years,  to  a  considerable  size,  and  have  their  flavour  im- 
proved. There  are  said  to  be  about  200  vessels,  from  12  to  40  or  50  tons  burden, 
immediately  employed  in  dredging  for  oysters,  having  from  400  to  500  men  and  boy 
attached  to  them.      The  quantity  of  oysters  bred  and  taken  in  Essex,  and  consumed 

mostly  m  London,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  14,000  or  15,000  bushels  a  year {Supp.  to 

Ency.  Brit.  art.  Fisheries.) 

The  imports  of  oysters  fluctuate  very  much.  From  1824  to  1828,  both  inclusive,  none 
were  imported.  But,  at  an  average  of  1831  and  1832,  the  imports  amounted  to  52,095 
bushels  a  year. 

The  stealing  of  oysters,  or  oyster  brood,  from  any  oyster  bed,  laying,  or  fishery,  is  larceny,  and  the 
offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  punished  accordingly  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and 
wilfully  use  any  dredge,  net,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  taking  oysters,  or  oyster  brood,  within  the  limits  of 
any  oyster  bed  or  fishery,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and,  upon  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  the  court  may  award ;  such  fine 
not  to  exceed  20/.,  and  such  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  3  calendar  months.  It  is  provided,  that  nothing 
in  the  act  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  any  one  from  c.itching  floating  fls/t  within  the  limits  of  any 

oyster  fisherv,  with  any  net,  instrument,  or  engine  adapted  to  the  catching  of  such  fish (7  &  8  Geo.  i. 

c.  29.  5  36.) ' 

P. 

PACKAGE,  SCAVAGE,  BAILLAGE,  avd  PORTAGE,  were  duties  charged 
in  the  port  of  London,  on  the  goods  imported  and  exported  by  aliens,  or  by  denizens 
being  the  sons  of  aliens. 

During  the  dark  ages,  it  was  usual  to  lay  higher  duties  upon  the  goods  imported  or 
exported  by  aliens,  whether  in  British  or  foreign  ships,  than  were  laid  on  similar  good.s 
when  imported  or  exported  by  natives.  But  according  as  sounder  and  more  enlarged 
principles  prevailed,  this  illiberal  distinction  was  gradually  modified,  and  was  at  length 
wholly  abolished,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  was  of  a  public  character,  by  the  24  Geo.  3.  c.  16. 
This  act,  after  reciting  that  "  the  several  duties  and  restrictions  imposed  by  various  acts 
of  parliament  upon  merchandise  are,  by  the  alterations  of  the  trade  now  carried  on 
between  this  kingdom  and  foreign  states,  in  some  cases  become  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  commerce,  without  producing  any  real  advantage  to  the  public  revenue,  and  that 
it  is  expedient  they  shoidd  no  longer  continue,'*  enacts,  that  the  duty  commonly  called 
"  the  petty  customs,"  imposed  by  the  12  Car.  2.,  and  all  other  additional  duties  imposed 
by  any  act  upon  the  goods  of  aliens  above  those  payable  by  natural-born  subjects,  should 
be  no  longer  payable.  The  act  then  goes  on  to  provide,  that  nothing  contained  in  it 
shall  "  alter  the  duties  due  and  payable  upon  goods  imported  into  or  exported  from  this 
kingdom  in  any  foreign  ship,  nor  the  duties  of  package  and  scavage,  or  any  duties  granted 
by  charter  to  the  city  of  London  ;  "  and  then  follow  provisions  to  prevent  the  city  being 
defrauded  of  such  duties  by  false  entries  of  aliens'  goods  in  the  name  of  a  British  sub- 
ject. —  (  Chitti/s  Commercial  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  160.) 

The  duties  thus  preserved  to  the  city  were  not  very  heavy ;  but  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  imposed  was  exceedingly  objectionable,  and  their  collection  was  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  troul>le  and  inconvenience.  Not  being  levied  in  other  places,  they  operated 
to  tlie  prejudice  of  the  trade  of  the  metropolis.  For  these  reasons,  we  observed,  in  the 
former  edition  of  this  work,  that  "if  tlie  funds  of  the  corporation  will  not  admit  of  their 
following  the  liberal  example  of  the  legislature,  by  voluntarily  abandoning  this  vexatious 
impost,  it  would  be  good  policy  to  give  them  a  compensation  for  relinquishing  it."  And 
we  are  glad  to  have  to  state  that  this  suggestion  has  since  been  carried  into  efTect.  The 
act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  66.  authorised  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  up  tlie  duties 
in  question  fl-om  the  city.  Tliis  lias  been  done,  at  an  expense  of  about  140,000/., 
and  the  duties  are  now  abolished.  There  is  a  Table  of  the  duties  in  the  former  edition 
of  this  work. 

PACKETS.      See  New  York,  Passengers,  and  Post-office. 

PALEilMO  (anciently  Pasormus),  a  large  city  and  sea-port,  the  capital  of  tho 
noble  island  of  Sicily,  on  the  north  coast  of  which  it  is  situated,  the  light-hou.se  being  in 
lat.  38-  8'  15"  N.,  Ion.  IS'-*  21'  56^'  E.      Population,  170,000. 

The  bay  of  Palermo  is  about  5  miles  in  depth,  the  city  being  situated  on  it.s  south-west  shore.  A  fine 
mole,  fully  \  of  a  mile  in  length,  having  a  light-housc  and  battery  at  its  extremity,  projects  in  a  southerly 
direction  from  the  arsenal  into  9  or  10  fathoms  water,  forming  a  convenient  port,  capable  of  containing 
a  great  number  of  vessels.  This  immense  work  cost  about  1,(X)0,000/.  sterling  in  its  construction;  hut 
the  light-house,  though  a  splendid  structure,  is  said  to  be  very  ill  lighted.  There  is  an  inner  port, 
which  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  arsenal.  Ships  that  do  not  mean  to  go  within  the  mole  m..y 
anchor  abont  J  a  mile  from  it,  in  from  Ki  to  23  fathoms,  tile  mole  light  bearing  N.W.^  W.  A  heavy 
sea  sometimes  rolls  into  the  bay,  but  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  by  ships  properly  found  in  anchor* 
and  chain  cables.  In  going  into  the  bay,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  clear  of  tho  nets  of  the  tunny  fishery,  for 
these  are  so  strong  and  well  moored,  as  to  be  capable.of  arresting  a  ship  under  sail  —  {S/nyih's  Sicily,  p.  7<'. 
and  Appcn.  p.  4.) 

Money.  —  Since  181S,  the  coins  of  Sicily  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  Naples,  their  names  only 
differing.—  (S«e  Naples.)  The  ducat,  —  3i.  5'2d.  sterling,  is  subdivided  into  100  bq/occ/ii  and  \0  piccioli; 
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but  accounts  are  still  generally  kept  in  onctV,  lari,  and  grani :  20  grani  =  1  taro :  30  tarl  =  1  oncia.  The 
oncia  —  3  ducats;  and  1  carlino  of  Naples  =  1  taro  of  Sicily.  The  Spanish  dollar  is  current  at  12  tarl 
8  grani. 

H'eigfits.  — These  are  the  cantaro  grosso,  subdivided  into  100  rotloli grossi  of  33 onzie,  or  into  110  rottoli 
soltiliof  oOoncie;  and  tliec(r«<«rost)/i/7c,  subdivided  into  100  rottoli  sottili  of  30  oncie,  or  250  11)6.  of  12oncie. 
The  roltolo  of  ^  ouikcs  =  ll'SUis.  avoiriiupois  ='2  3i  lbs  Troy  =  8  73  hectogrammes  =  1'77  lbs.  of  Amsterl 
dam  =  rS  lbs.  of  Hamburgh.  The  rottolo  of  .'/O  ounces  =  1'75  lbs.  avoirdupois  ~  ii'IS  lbs.  Troy  =  7  94hec. 
togrammes  :.;  I'G  lbs.  of  Amsterdam  =  1  64  lbs.  of  Hamburgh. 

lOii  Sicilian  pounds  of  12  ounces  =  70  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  Sy'll  lbs.  Troy  =  3176  kilog.  =  64  23  1'  s  of 
Amsterdam  =;  6a  58  lbs.  of  Hamburgh. 

Measures.  —  The  sah/fa  grossa  =  9  48  Winch,  bush. :  the  sahna  generate  =  762  Winch,  bush. 

The  principal  liquid  measure  is  the  tonna,  divided  into  4  barili,  each  equivalent  to  ;>§  wine  galiOA 
1  barile  :=  2  quartaie  ;  1  quartara  =;  20  quartucci.     The  cathso  of  oil  =  45  Eng.  gallons. 

The  yard  or  cinna  =  8  palmi ;  2i  palms  =  1  yard  Eng.  —  {Xet/ceiibrec/icr  ;  Smyth,  p.  62.  App.) 

Tares.  —  Coffee,  indigo,  pepper,  and  dye  woods,  2  per  cent,  and  weight  of  package.  Cinnamon,  6  rottoli 
per  seron,  with  1  wrapper,  or  8  rottoli,  with  2  wrappers ;  cocoa,  2  per  cent.,  weight  of  package,  and  3  per 
cent,  tor  dust ;  cod-fish,  3  per  cent.  ;  herrings,  12  per  cent. ;  tin,  13  rottoli  per  barrel ;  wax,  weight  of 
package,  and  3  to  4  per  cent,  extra  allowance  ;  Havannah  sugars,  16  per  cent. ;  Hrazil  do.,  in  short  cases, 
IS  per  cent.,  and  in  long  cases,  20  per  cent. ;  crushed  sugar,  weight  of  cask,  and  5  per  cent.,  or  13  per 
cent,  in  all,  at  the  option  of  the  buyer ;  East  India  do.,  in  bags,  8  rot.  to  10  rot.  per  bag.  1  rotolo  taken  at 
weight  of  bag,  tor  coffee  and  cocoa  in  bags. 

Cliargfs  on  Goods.  — The  regular  charges  on  the  sale  of  goods  consigned  to  Palermo,  are commission 

3  per  cent. ;  brokerage,  i  per  cent. ;  warehouse  rent,  1  per  cent.  ;  and  porterage  and  boat  hire ;  with  2 
per  cent,  del  credere,  —  i'mports  being  almost  always  sold  on  credit.  The  charges  may  occasionally  vary 
J  to  1  per  cent,  and  imports  are  frequently  sold  duty'paid;  the  prices,  however,  so  obtained,  fully  com. 
pensate  for  the  trifling  increase  of  charges. 

The  charges  on  goods  exported  are  —  3  per  cent,  commission  ;  brokerage,  so'much  per  cantaro,  sattnn, 
&c.,  generally  amounting  to  about  a  per  cent,  except  on  fruit,  on  which  it  is  equivalent  to  from  2  to  3  per 
cent 

Imports  and  Ej^ports. — The  great  articles  of  export  from  Sicily  are  —  grain,  particularly  wheat  and  bar. 
ley  ;  beans,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  barilla,  lemons  and  oranges,  lemon  juice,  almonds,  salt,  shumac,  salt.fish, 
cheese,  with  brimstone,  argol,  manna,  liquorice,  pumice  stone,  rags,  skins,  honey,  cotton  wool,  nuts,  lin. 
seed,  saffron,  &c.  Wheat  is  largely  exported.  It  is  of  a  mixed  quality,  hard,  and  is  generally  sold  from 
the  public  magazines,  or  cnricatoii  (see  post),  by  measure,  without  weight  But  the  best  liard  wheat, 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  is  sold  by  the  salma  of  272  rottoli  =  476  lbs.  Eng. ;  the  diflference 
between  weight  and  measure  being  made  good  by  the  seller  or  buyer,  as  the  case  may  be.  Wine  is  jirin- 
cipally  shipped  from  i\Iarsala ;  lemons,  oranges,  and  lemon  juice,  Irom  Messina  ;  salt,  from  Trapani ;  and 
barilla,  from  the  southern  coast.  But  all  the  articles  to  be  found  on  the  coast  may,  for  the  ii.ost  part,  be 
had  at  Palermo;  unless,  however,  the  quantity  required  be  small,  it  is  usually  best  to  ship  them  from  the 
outports,  the  expense  of  their  conveyance  to  Palermo  being  very  heavy.  The  crops  ofbHrilla  and  shumac 
come  to  market  in  August ;  but  brimstone,  salt,  oil,  wine,  rags,  &c.  may  generally  be  had  all  the  year 
round.  The  first  shipments  of  lemons  ar.d  oranges  may  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  November.  Pur- 
chases of  produce  are  always  paid  for  in  cash,  generally  |  on  making  the  purchase,  and  the  other  i  on 
delivery,  when  in  Palermo,  and  on  receiving  order  for  delivery,  on  the  coast. 

The  imports  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocni,  indigo,  liye  woods,  spices,  iron,  tin,  hides,  Newfoundland 
cod,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  timber  for  building,  iVc.  We  have  no  means  01  forming  any  estimate  either 
of  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  Silk  is  a  staple  produce  of  the 
island  ;  but  its  exportation  in  an  unwrought  state,  except  to  N.tples,  is  prohibited.  — (We  have  gleaned 
these  details  principally  from  private  communicattons.  The  best  account  of  the  trade  of  Sicily,  though 
now  a  little  antiquated,  that  we  have  met  with  in  any  English  work,  is  contained  in  Swinburne's  Travels 
in  tlie  Two  Sicilies,  4to  ed.  vol.  it  jip.  401 — 413.     See  also  the  article  Naplils  in  this  work.) 

Bemarks  on  the  Trade,  §-c.  of  Sicily.  —  Tliis  noble  island  contains  about  10,500  square 
miles,  being  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  of  tlie  most  fertile  and  best  situ- 
ated in  the  world.  Its  population  is  about  1,900,000.  In  ancient  times,  Sicily  was 
celebrated  for  the  number,  magnitude,  and  opulence  of  its  cities  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
its  population  was  then,  at  least,  treble  its  present  amount,  it  oi)tained,  from  its  furnish- 
ing vast  supplies  of  corn  and  otlier  articles  of  provision  for  the  use  of  Home,  the  appro- 
priate epithet  of  horreum  Romanorum.  Wlien  the  Roman  power  had  been  overthrown, 
Sicily  was  occupied,  first  by  the  Saracens,  then  by  the  Normans,  and  after  them  by  the 
French.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  put  a  fatal  period  to  the  dominion  of  the  latter  ;  and  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Aragon  having  been  called  to  the  Sicilian  throne,  tlie  island 
became,  in  course  of  time,  a  dependency,  first  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  more  recently 
of  that  of  Naples. 

It  is  to  this  dependence  that  we  are  induced  to  ascribe  the  backward  state  of  Sicily, 
The  multiplied  abuses  which  grew  up  in  Spain,  under  rerdinaiid  the  Catholic,  and  his 
succes.sors  of  the  Austrian  line,  flourished  with  equal  luxuriance  in  Sicily,  and  have 
proved  no  less  destructive  of  the  industry  an<l  civilisation  of  its  iiiliabitants  than  of  tliose 
of  Spain.  The  Bourbon  or  Neapolitan  regime  has  l)een  equally  pernicious.  "  The 
government  of  this  island,"  says  a  recent  and  most  intelligent  observer,  ".seems  to  unite 
in  itself  nearly  all  the  defects,  both  theoretical  and  jiractical,  of  which  political  institu- 
tions are  susceptible.  It  is  a  model  in  its  M"iy.  ^\'e  find  here  a  system  of  laws  quite 
barbarous,  and  the  administration  of  them  notoriously  currupt ;  high  taxes,  levied  arbi- 
trarily and  unequally  ;  the  land  generally  held  on  such  a  tenure  as  makes  it  unalienable, 
so  that  few  can  ever  be  proprietors;  and  fai'ming  lea,ses,  for  church  land  at  least,  are 
binding  on  the  farmer  only,  and  not  on  liis  landlord.  For  want  of  roads,  produce  cannot 
be  exported  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  another ;  the  conse(iucnce  of  which  i.s,  that  a 
scarcity  and  a  glut  may  and  frequently  do  exist  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  without  the  means  of  timely  and  cflectual  comnnmication."  ■ — {Simnnd's  Itahj  and 
Sicily,  p.  529.)  But  the  grand  curse  of  Sicilian,  as  well  as  of  Sardinian,  industry  —  (see 
Cagmari)  —  is  the  restriction  on  the  exportation  of  corn.  It  is  true  that  the  difHcultiet 
in  tliis  respect  -u-e  not  so  great  now  as  formerly,  but  they  aie  still  such  as  to  oppose  an 
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invincible  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  improvement,  and  to  the  developement  of  the  national 
resources.  No  exportation  of  corn  can  take  place  witliout  leave  of  the  real  pat rimonio, — 
a  tribunal  that  pretends  to  take  a  yearly  account  of  the  crop,  and  of  the  supply  required 
to  meet  the  home  demand.  When  this  body  has  determined  that  an  exportation  may 
take  place,  it  issues  (or  rather,  we  believe,  sells)  its  licences  to  export  certain  specific 
quantities,  to  a  few  favoured  individuals  *,  who,  in  consequence,  are  able  to  regulate 
the  price ;  so  that  they,  and  not  the  corn  growers,  reap  aU  the  advantage !  Thus,  says 
M.  Simond,  "  neither  scanty  nor  plentiful  crops  affording  a  chance  of  gain,  farmers  are  dis- 
couraged, and  corn  is  frequently  scarce  in  a  country  once  the  granary  of  Imperial  Rome, 
although  its  own  population  be  now  reduced  to  l-6th  of  what  it  was  at  that  period. -f- 
Such  is  the  system  of  minute  and  vexatious  regulations,  that  a  man  cannot  go  in  or  out 
of  town  with  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  joint  of  meat  without  special  permission.  'Ilie  revenue 
laws  in  England  are  sufficiently  vexatious,  but  they  at  least  answer  their  fiscal  purpose. 
Here  the  vexation  is  gratuitous ;  for  little  or  nothing  comes  of  it  ultimately,  drained  as 
the  little  sources  of  revenue  are,  in  their  way  to  the  treasury,  by  malpractices  of  all 
sorts."  —  (p.  530.) 

There  are  only  certain  ports  from  which  com  can  be  exported.  This  limitation  has 
given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  public  magazines  or  caricatori,  where  the  corn  may  be 
deposited  tiU  an  opportunity  occurs  of  shipping  it  off.  Provided  it  be  of  good  quality 
(^mercantibile  or  recelibile),  and  pro\'ided  it  be  brought  in  immediately  after  harvest,  or, 
at  farthest,  in  August,  it  is  warehoused  free  of  expense ;  wliat  it  gains  in  bulk  after  that 
period  (about  5  per  cent.)  being  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses.  ITie  receipt  of  the 
caricator,  or  keeper  of  the  magazine,  is  negotiable  like  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  is  the 
object  of  speculative  purchases  on  the  exchange  at  Palermo,  ]Messina,  &c.  according  to 
the  expected  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  corn.  The  depositor  of  a  quantity  sells  it  in 
such  portions  as  he  pleases,  the  whole  being  faithfully  accounted  for.  The  public  maga- 
zines, in  some  parts  of  the  island,  are  either  excavations  into  calcareous  rocks,  or  holes 
in  the  ground  shaped  like  a  bottle,  walled  up,  and  made  water-proof,  containing  each 
about  200  salme  of  corn,  or  about  1,600  English  bushels.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  is  her- 
metically closed  with  a  stone  fastened  with  gypsum.  Corn  may  be  thus  preserved  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time  ;  at  least,  it  has  been  found  in  perfectly  good  order  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century.  — (^Simond,  p.  540.  ;  Swinburne,  vol.  ii.  p.  405.  For  an  account  of 
the  oil  caricatori  of  Naples,  see  Olive  Oil.) 

Hemp  grows  very  well  in  Sicily ;  and  when  the  English  were  there,  their  ships  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  that  article ;  but  its  exportation  being  no  longer  permitted,  its 
culture  is  now,  of  course,  neglected  !  —  (  Simond,  p.  539.)  Sugar  canes  were,  at  one 
time,  pretty  extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily ;  but  their  culture  has  been  long  declining, 
and  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

Were  the  bounty  of  nature  towards  Sicily  not  counteracted  by  vicious  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, she  would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  of  European  countries. 
All  that  she  requires  is  security  of  property  and  freedom  of  industry.  Let  but  these  be 
given  to  her,  and  a  few  years  will  develope  her  gigantic  resources,  and  elevate  Girgenti, 
Termini,  and   Sciacca,  to  a  very  high  rank  among  corn-shipping  ports. 

PALM  OIL  (Ger.  PaZ/no/;  Fr.  Huile  de  palme,  Huile  de  Senegal ;  It.  Olio  di palma  ; 
Sp.  Aceite  de  palma)  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  palms,  but  especially 
from  tliat  of  the  Elais  Guineensis,  growing  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of 
Fernando  Po,  and  in  Brazil.  When  imported,  the  oil  is  about  the  consistence  of  butter, 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  scarcely  any  particular  taste :  by  long  keeping  it  becomes 
rancid  ;  loses  its  colour,  which  fades  to  a  dirty  white ;  and  in  this  state  is  to  be  rejected. 
It  is  sometimes  imitated  with  hog's  lard,  coloured  with  turmeric,  and  scented  with  Flo- 
rentine iris  root.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  employ  palm  oil  for  the  same 
purposes  that  we  do  butter.  — {Lewis's  Mat.  Med.  ;    Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Palm  Oil  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Amount  of  Duty  received  thereon,  and  the  Rate  of  Duty,  each  Year  since  1821. 


Years. 

Quantities 
entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Amount  of  Duty 
received  thereon. 

Rates 
of  Duty 
charged. 

1      Quantities 
Vpars           entered  for     |    Amount  of  Duty 
Home  Con-     i    received  thereon. 
1      sumption.      | 

Rales 

of  Duty 
charged. 

1821 
1822 

1 824 
1S2.5 
1S26 

Cirl. 
100,059 
69,857 
7.^,6G6 
74,621 
8l,yft6 
9(,2'i8- 

L.         ».     d. 

12,289     11     6 
8,429      9    8 
9,045      5    1 
9,373      2    0 
10,632     17     4 
11,783     10    3 

Per  Cnrl. 

it.  6J. 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Cwl. 
1S27                 98,070 

1828  120,599 

1829  1T5,.393 
IS.W                179,658 
1831                175,452 
1S32                2211,328 

L.         i.      d. 
12,.356    10    4 
15,084     15    8 
21,958      0    4 
22,468      5    1 
21,9.32      0    0 
27,512      0    0 

Prr  Cwl. 
iM.  6d. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

The  price  of  palm  oil  (duty  paid)  varies  from  331.  to  3il.  a  ton. 


*  The  late  Queen  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  dealer  in  corn  on  her  own  account! 

+  We  cannot  help  looking  upon  this  as  an  exaggeration.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  good  ground* 
for  thinking  that  Sicily  ever  contained  more  than  6,000,000  inhabitant.«,  — that  is,  a  little  more  than  3 
:imct  at  many  as  at  present. 
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Almost  all  the  palm  oil  made  use  of  in  this  country  is  brought  from  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  south  of  the  llio  Volta. 

PAMPHLET,  a  small  book,  usually  printed  in  the  octavo  form,  and  stitched. 

It  is  enacted  by  10  Ann.  c.  VJ.  §  113.,  that  no  person  shall  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  pamphlet,  without 
the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  some  known  person,  by  or  for  whom  it  was  printed  or  published,  written 
or  printed  thereon,  under  a  penalty  of  20/.  and  costs. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  55  Geo.  3.  c.  185.,  that  every  book  containing  1  whole  sheet,  and  not  exceeding  8 
sheets,  in  8vo,  or  any  lesser  size  ;  or  not  exceeding  12  sheets  in  4to,  or  20  sheets  in  folio,  shall  be  deemed 
a  pamphlet.    The  same  act  imposed  a  duty  of  3s.  upon  each  sheet  o(  one  copy  of  all  pamphlets  prublished. 
This  duty,  which  was  at  once  vexatious  and  unproductive,  hardly  ever  yielding  more  than  1,000/.  or  1,100/.  ' 
a  year,  was  repealed  in  1833. 

PAPER  (Ger.  and  Du.  Papier,-  Fr.  Papier j  It.  Carta;  Sp.  Papel;  Rus.  Bu- 
tnaga ;  Lat.  Charta  ;  Arab.  Kartas ,-  Pers.  Kaghas).  This  highly  useful  substance  is,  as 
every  one  knows,  thin,  flexible,  of  different  colours,  but  most  commonly  white,  being 
used  for  writing  and  printing  upon,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  It  is  manufactured 
of  vegetable  matter  reduced  to  a  sort  of  pulp.  The  term  paper  is  derived  from  tlia 
Greek  irairvpos  (papyrus,  see  post),  the  leaves  of  a  plant  on  which  the  ancients  used  to 
write.  Paper  is  made  up  into  sheets,  quires,  and  reams ;  each  quire  consisting  of  24 
sheets,  and  each  ream  of  20  quires. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Paper.  Difference  hetween  ancient  and  modern  Paper.  —  It  lias 
often  been  a  subject  of  wonder  with  those  learned  and  ingenious  persons  who  have 
written  concerning  the  arts  of  the  ancient  world,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  altliough 
they  possessed  a  prodigious  number  of  books,  and  approached  very  near  to  prir.ting  in 
the  stamping  words  and  letters,  and  similar  devices,  should  not  liave  fallen  upon  the  art ; 
the  first  rude  attempts  at  typography  being  sufficiently  obvious,  though  much  time  and 
contrivance  have  been  required  to  bring  the  process  to  the  perfection  in  which  it  now 
prevails.  They  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  have  wondered  that  the  more  civilised  nations 
of  antiquity  did  not  invent  paper,  which  must  precede  the  invention  of  printing,  as  may 
be  easily  shown.  The  rocks,  pillars  of  stone  or  of  marble,  and  especially  the  walls  of 
edifices,  supply  fixed  surfaces,  upon  which,  were  we  unprovided  with  more  convenient 
tablets,  much  valuable  information  might  be  preserved ;  and  were  all  our  public  and 
many  of  our  private  buildings  thickly  covered  with  inscriptions,  the  memory  of  divers 
historical  facts,  and  other  matters  of  importance,  might  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Men  wrote  thus  in  very  remote  ages ;  and  the  old  usage  is  still  retained  in  many 
instances,  particularly  in  our  churches  and  cemeteries.  In  very  remote  ages,  also,  we 
read  that  they  were  accustomed  to  write  upon  portable  surfaces  of  various  kinds  :  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  deprive  us  of  our  ordinary  means  of  fixing  and  communicating 
our  thoughts,  modern  ingenuity  would  speedily  reinvent  numerous  expedients  which 
have  long  been  superseded  ;  and  we  should  have  recourse  to  plates  of  metal  of  various 
dimensions,  sometimes,  probably,  as  thin  as  foil  ;  to  slices  of  soft,  light  wood,  not  thicker 
than  those  of  which  l)and-boxes  are  sometimes  made  ;  to  cloth,  leadier,  and  tlie  like. 
These  materials  would  often  be  primed,  like  the  canvass  of  painters,  that  they  might 
more  readily  receive,  and  more  plainly  show,  the  ink  or  paint  that  formed  the  characters. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  large  libraries  might  be  gradually  composed  of 
books  constructed  in  this  manner ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  human  learning  might  still 
be  very  considerable.  The  substances  which  we  have  enumerated  are  all  somewhat 
costly  :  it  would  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  find  one  that  was  cheaper  ;  and  we  i-hould 
doubtless  direct  our  attention  very  early  to  that  which  has  served  the  office  of  paper  in 
all  times,  and  is  used  as  such  in  some  countries  of  the  East  at  this  day,  —  we  me;-n  the 
leaves  of  trees.  Some  of  the  palms,  and  other  vegetables,  tiiat  are  natives  of  hot  countries, 
furni.sh  the  Orientals  with  books  that  are  not  incommodious  :  the  leaves  of  the  indigenous 
plants  of  Great  Britain  are  not  so  well  suited  for  the  purpose  ;  but  by  care  in  the  selec- 
tion, and  skill  in  the  preparation,  some  nn'ght  certainly  be  cho.'^en,  wliicli  would,  in  some 
degree,  be  fit  to  receive  writing.  Leaves,  when  they  are  dry,  are  apt  to  split  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres ;  it  has  commonly  been  found  expedient,  therefore,  to  glue  others 
at  the  back  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  by  thus  cros.sing  the  fibres  at  right  angles,  the 
texture  is  strengthened ;  and  when  it  has  been  pressed  and  poli.shed,  the  page  is  less  un- 
seemly and  inconvenient  than  might  have  been  supposed.  Such,  in  the  main,  was  the 
structure  of  the  ancient  paper.  In  Sicily,  and  in  other  countries  on  tlie  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  but  principally  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Nile,  or  rather  in  the  ponds  and 
ditches  that  communicate  with  that  river,  grows,  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  after  tlie 
death  of  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  of  old  under  that  illustrious  dynasty,  and  under 
their  predecessors  the  Pharaohs,  a  lofty  and  most  stately  reed  or  rush,  the  Cypervs  Pa- 
pyrus of  modern  botanists.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  liof-houses  of  some  of  our 
botanical  gardens,  where  it  may  be  seen  conspicuous  with  its  long,  drooping,  and  grace- 
ful plume.  A  description  of  the  variotis  pin-])0.ses  to  which  the  ancients  ajjplied  this  use- 
ful plant  would  fill  a  volume  ;  we  .shall  speak  of  that  only  from  which  it  lias  earned  an 
immortality  of  renown.  The  inner  bark  was  divided  with  a  needle  into  very  thin  coats; 
these  were  placed  side  by  side  longitudinally,  and  the  edges  were  glued  together ;  similar 
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layers  were  glued  across  these  behind,  at  right  angles,  to  give  the  page  the  requisite 
strength  ;  and  the  sheets  were  pressed,  dried,  polished,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  use. 
Ancient  writers  have  described  the  process,  and  especially  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiii.  c. 
11,  12,  13.).  From  that  naturalist,  and  the  notes  of  Hardouin  and  his  other  commen- 
tators,  it  may  be  fully  traced  ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  has  collected  the  authorities,  and  has  added 
his  own  observations,  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  8vo  edition  of  his  Travels.  That  remarkable 
person  even  attempted  to  make  paper  from  the  papyrus  ;  in  which,  however,  he  was  not 
very  successful ;  and  he  imputes  his  failure  to  the  erroneous  directions  of  Pliny ;  for  it 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that,  had  he  endeavoured,  trusting  to  written  direc- 
tions, without  experience  and  traditional  art,  to  make  modern  paper,  or  even  a  pair  of 
shoes,  he  would,  most  probably,  have  been  equally  infelicitous.  Alexandria  was  the  chief 
seat  of  this  valuable  manufacture ;  but  in  later  periods  much  was  also  made  at  Rome, 
where  an  article  of  superior  beauty  was  produced.  Pliny  enumerates  the  various  kinds 
of  paper  that  were  composed,  from  the  coarsest,  which  was  used,  like  our  brown  paper, 
for  packing,  to  the  most  expensive  and  finest.  The  consumption  of  paper  was  very  con- 
siderable ;  it  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  cheap ;  and  since  the  principal  part  was  made 
at  Alexandria,  it  was  an  important  article  in  the  commerce  of  that  city — furnishing 
employment  for  many  workmen  and  much  capital.  Flavius  Vopiscus  relates,  that  in  the 
3d  century,  the  tyrant  Firmus  used  to  say  there  was  so  much  paper  there,  and  so  large 
a  quantity  of  the  glue  or  size  used  in  preparing  it,  that  he  could  maintain  an  army  with 
it :  —  "  Tantum  habuisse  de  chartis,  ut  puhlice  scepe  diceret,  exercitwn  se  alere  posse  papyro 
et  glutino."  We  may  doubt  whether  the  value  of  the  paper  which  any  single  city  now 
contains  would  do  the  lijce.  Learned  men  have  discussed  the  antiquity  of  this  manu- 
facture. It  is  not  improbable  that  an  earlier  date  ought  to  be  assigned  to  it  than  is  com- 
monly given  :  nor  ought  we  rashly  to  conclude  that  it  was  unknown  at  a  particular 
period,  because  it  is  not  mentioned  in  a  poem  of  that  time;  for  the  poet  sought  to  cele- 
brate the  achievements  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  not  to  compose  an  Encyclopaedia,  or  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Ancient  paper  was  white,  smooth,  durable,  and 
well  adapted  in  all  respects  for  writing  ;  but  it  was  not  suited  for  the  printer :  by  reason 
of  the  closeness  of  the  grain,  it  would  not  receive  the  ink  from  the  types  more  kindly 
than  shavings  of  wood,  &c.  ;  and  so  brittle  was  its  texture,  that  it  would  have  shivered 
into  pieces  under  the  press.  Nor  did  it  resemble  modern  paper  in  its  structure :  it  was, 
in  truth,  an  inartificial  mass;  leaves,  or  rather  strips  of  bark  ("  viscera  nivea  virentium 
herbarum"),  being  pasted  together  by  the  edges,  others  were  laid  across  them  behind; 
whereas  the  paper  which  we  now  use  is,  perhaps,  the  most  subtle  and  extraordinary  of 
human  inventions.  If  a  cistern  or  other  vessel  be  filled  with  water  turbid  with  lime  or 
clay,  and  the  earth  allowed  to  subside  slowly,  the  water  being  evaporated,  or  drawn  off 
gently,  and  the  sediment  left  to  dry,  the  calcareous  or  argillaceous  deposit  will  represent 
faithfully  the  formation  of  paper ;  and  it  will  be  smooth,  and  of  an  equal  thickness 
throughout;  for  an  equal  portion  of  the  earth  of  which  it  is  formed  was  suspended  in  the 
troubled  water  over  each  point  in  the  bottom  where  it  finally  lodged.  In  making  paper, 
the  water  is  turbid  with  the  pidp  or  paste  of  triturated  rags,  and  the  suspended  pul])  is 
not  suffered  to  subside  slowly  ;  but  a  sieve  or  frame  of  wire  gauze  is  dipped  equally  into 
the  cistern,  and  is  raised  gently  to  the  surface,  and  agitated  in  a  level  position,  which 
facilitates  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  wires,  while  the  fibres  of  rag  are  in  some 
degree  interwoven  by  it,  and,  remaining  on  the  surface  of  the  sieve,  form  the  sheet  or 
paper.  This  is  pressed  between  felts,  to  exclude  the  water,  and  to  render  its  texture 
closer ;  it  is  dried  and  sized,  and  undergoes  various  operations,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate,  as  we  seek  only  to  show  that  the  result  of  this  wonderful  invention  is  as 
mucli  an  aqueous  deposit  as  the  earthy  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  a  cistern,  although  it  is 
obtained  more  rapidly.  Modern  paper  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ancient,  save 
that  vegetable  fibre  is  the  basis  of  both.  The  application  of  rotary  motion  has  effected 
■wonders  in  many  of  the  arts ;  nor  have  the  results  been  less  astonishing  in  the  paper- 
mill  :  instead  of  dipping  the  sieves  or  frames  into  the  cistern  of  turbid  water,  a  circular 
■web,  a  round  towel  of  woven  wire,  revolves  under  the  vessel,  receives  the  deposit,  conveys 
it  away,  and,  by  an  adjustment  of  marvellous  delicacy,  transfers  it  uninjured,  although  as 
frail  as  a  wet  cobweb,  to  a  similar  revolving  towel  of  felt :  thus  an  endless  web  of  paper 
is  spun,  as  long  as  the  machine  contiiiues  to  move,  and  the  water  charged  with  pulp  is 
supplied.  We  are  unable  to  pursue  the  process,  however  interesting ;  for  we  desire 
merely  to  explain  the  general  principle  according  to  which  our  paper  is  constructed.  It 
is  to  this  admirable  material  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  printing,  which  could  no*  sub- 
sist without  it:  its  pervious  and  spongy  texture  imbibes  and  retains  the  ink,  and  its 
toughness  resists  the  most  violent  pressure ;  and,  in  a  well-bound  book,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  its  duration  is  indefinite,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  eternal!  It  is 
true  that  legal  documents  are  sometimes  printed  on  parchment,  whicli  is  less  liable  to  be 
torn,  or  injured  by  rubbing ;  and  the  luxury  of  typography  occasionally  exhibits  a  few 
impressions  of  a  splendid  work  upou  vellum ;  and  that  these  two  substances  were  known 
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fo  tlie  ancients :  but  they  are  necessarily  expensive,  and  the  cost  of  either  far  exceeds  the 
price  of  the  best  penmanship  ;  so  that  it  would  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  cast  types, 
to  construct  presses,  and  to  incur  the  various  and  heavy  charges  of  an  establishment  for 
printing,  unless  we  possessed  a  cheaper  material. 

We  owe  the  introduction  of  paper  into  Europe  to  the  Arabians  or  Moors.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  era  of  its  first  appearance ;  and  we  are  unable  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  precious  invention,  or  even  to  imagine  by  what  steps  men  were  led  to 
it.  We  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  could  be  tempted  to  pound  wet  rags  in  a  mortar, 
to  stir  the  paste  into  a  large  body  of  water,  to  receive  the  deposit  upon  a  sieve,  to  press 
and  to  dry  it.  The  labour  of  beating  rags  into  pulp  by  the  hand  would  be  as  hopeless 
as  it  would  be  tedious  and  severe.  It  is  true  that  paper  was  originally  made  of  cotton, 
.^a  substance  less  obstinate  than  linen  rags,  which  are  now  commonly  used.  At  present, 
the  fresh  rags  are  torn  in  pieces  by  a  powerfid  mill :  formerly,  it  was  the  practice  to 
suffer  them  to  rot ;  to  place  them  in  large  heaps  in  a  warm  and  damp  situation,  and  to 
allow  them  to  heat  and  ferment,  and  to  remain  undisturbed  until  mushrooms  began  to 
grow  upon  them ;  so  that,  being  partially  decayed,  it  might  be  less  diflScult  to  triturate 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  invention  of  paper  is  a  mystery.  The  Chinese  possess  the  arts 
of  making  paper  and  of  printing;  but  we  know  not  how  long  they  have  had  them,  nor 
whether  the  Mohammedans  learned  the  former  from  them.  The  illiterate  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Seas  were  able  to  compose  a  species  of  paper,  which  they 
used  in  fine  weather  for  raiment,  of  the  bark  of  trees.  The  basis  of  paper  beintr  the 
vegetable  fibre,  it  has  been  made  of  various  substances,  as  straw,  as  well  as  of  rags.  * 

Manufacture  of  Paper  in  England.  —  Tlie  application  of  paper  to  the  purposes  of 
writing  and  printing,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
latter,  render  its  manufacture  of  the  highest  utility  and  importance.  But,  even  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  its  value  is  very  considerable.  France,  Holland,  and  Genoa 
had,  for  a  lengthened  period,  a  decided  superiority  in  this  department.  The  finest  and 
best  paper  being  made  of  linen  rags,  its  quality  may  be  supposed  to  depend,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  on  the  sort  of  linen  usually  worn  in  the  country  where  it  is  manufac- 
tured ;  and  this  circumstance  is  said  to  account  for  the  greater  whiteness  of  the  Dutch 
and  Belgian  papers,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  French  and  Italians,  and  still  more 
the  Germans.  The  rags  used  in  the  manufacture  of  writing  paper  in  Great  Britain  are 
collected  at  home  ;  but  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  printing  paper  are  im- 
ported, principally,  from  Italy,  Hamburgh,  and  the  Austrian  States,  by  way  of  Trieste. 
—  (See  Rags.)  We  believe,  however,  that  it  was  owing  rather  to  the  want  of  skill, 
than,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  linen  of  this  country, 
that  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  not  carried  on  with  much  success  in  England  till  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  During  the  17  th  century,  most  part  of  our  supply  was 
imported  from  the  Continent,  especially  from  France.  The  manufacture  is  said  to 
have  been  considerably  improved  by  the  French  refugees  who  fled  to  this  country  in 
1685.  But  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  The  British  Merchant  (vol.  ii.  p.  266.),  that 
liardly  any  sort  of  paper,  except  brown,  was  made  here  previously  to  the  Revolution. 
In  1690,  however,  the  manufacture  of  white  paper  was  attempted;  and  within  a  few 
years,  most  branches  were  much  improved.  In  1721,  it  is  supposed  that  there  were 
about  300,000  reams  of  paper  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain,  which  was  equal  to 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  consumption.  In  1783,  the  value  of  the  paper  annually 
manufactured  was  estimated  at  780,000/.  At  present,  besides  making  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  most  sorts  of  paper  for  our  own  use,  we  annually  export  about  100,000/.  worth  of 
books.  We  still,  however,  continue  to  import  certain  descriptions  of  paper  for  engraving 
from  France,  and  a  small  supply  of  paper  hangings.  The  duty  on  both  amounts  to  about 
2,800/.  a  year. 

In  1813,  Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  value  of  paper  annually  produced  in  Great 
Britain  at  2,000,000/.  ;  but  Mr.  Stevenson,  an  incomparably  better  authority  upon 
such  subjects,  estimated  it  at  only  half  this  sum.  From  information  obtained  from  those 
engaged  in  the  trade,  we  incUne  to  think  that  the  total  annual  value  of  the  paper  ma- 
nufacture in  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  duty,  may  at  present  amount  to 
about  1,200,000/.  or  1,300,000/.  There  arc  about  700  paper-mills  in  England,  and 
from  70  to  80  in  Scotland.  The  number  in  Ireland  is  but  inconsiderable.  Of  these 
mills,  we  believe  very  few  have  lately  been  unemployed.  About  27,000  individuals 
are  supposed  to  be  directly  engaged  in  the  trade :  and,  besides  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  mills,  the  paper  manufacture  creates  a  considerable  demand  for  the  labour 
of  millwrights,  machinists,  smiths,  carpenters,  iron  and  brass  founders,  wire-workers, 
woollen  manufacturers,  and  others,  in  tlie  machinery  and  apparatus  of  the  mills.      Some 


•  We  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  historical  sketch  to  our  learned  friend,  T.  J.  Hopg,  Esq.,  barrister- 
at-law.  The  reader  may  resort,  for  further  information  as  to  tlie  history  of  paper,  to  the  article  on  it  in 
nett't  Cyc/opadia. 
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parts  of  these  are  very  pawerful,  and  subject  to  severe  strain;  and  other  parts  are  com- 
plicated and  delicate,  and  require  continual  renovation.  Owing  to  this,  the  manu&c- 
ture  is  of  much  greater  importance,  as  a  source  of  employment,  than  might  at  first 
be  supposed,  or  than  it  would  seem  to  be  considered  by  government,  who  have  loaded  it 
with  an  excise  duty  amounting  to  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  total  wages  of  the 
work-people  employed  ! 

The  modern  discoveries  in  chemical  science  have  not  only  materially  facilitated  the 
manufacture,  but  have  greatly  enlarged  the  supply  of  materials  from  which  paper  may 
be  made.  Until  within  these  few  years,  the  sweepings  of  cotton  mills,  owing  to  the 
grease  and  dirt  with  which  they  are  mixed  up,  were  of  no  value  whatever,  except  as 
manure.  But  means  having  been  discovered  of  rendering  them  white,  they  are  now 
made  into  very  good  paper ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  has,  in  consequence, 
become  a  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture. 

During  the  present  century,  so  remarkable  for  improvements  in  the  arts,  this  ma- 
nufacture has  been  signally  promoted,  notwithstanding  the  excise  regulations,  by  the 
application  of  machinery  to  the  conversion  of  pulp  into  paper.  The  first  idea  of  this 
originated  in  France :  a  model  of  the  machinery  was  brought  to  this  country  by  a 
M.  Didot,  which,  though  very  far  from  giving  assurance  of  success,  was  yet  suJncient 
to  induce  English  capitalists  and  engineers,  particularly  Mr.  Donkin,  to  follow  up  the 
scheme ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  have  brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Hertfordshire,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  mechanists 
and  extensive  paper  manufacturers  in  England,  has  invented  a  machine  of  a  different 
construction  for  the  same  purpose,  and  has  also  introduced  various  subsidiary  improve- 
ments into  the  manufacture.  The  result  is  all  but  miracidous.  By  the  agency  of  a 
great  deal  of  complicated  machinery,  so  admii-ably  contrived  as  to  produce  the  intended 
effect  with  unerring  precision  and  in  the  very  best  manner,  a  process,  which  in  the  old 
system  of  paper-making  occupied  about  three  weeks,  is  performed  in  as  many  minutes ! 
A  continuous  stream  of  fluid  pulp  is,  within  tliis  brief  space  of  time,  and  the  short  dis- 
tance of  30  feet,  not  only  made  into  paper,  but  actually  dried,  polished,  and  every 
separate  sheet  cut  round  the  edges,  and  rendered  completely  ready  for  use  !  Tiie  paper 
manufactured  by  this  wonderful  combination  of  intelligence  and  power  is,  at  once,  mo- 
derate in  price,  and  for  most  purposes  superior  in  quality  to  that  which  was  formerly 
made  by  hand.  The  sample  before  the  reader,  though  not  the  finest  that  is  made,  will 
warrant  what  is  now  stated.  Mr.  Dickinson  lias  very  recently  made  an  important  im- 
provement in  the  paper  manufacture,  on  the  principle  of  veneering  in  cabinet  work. 
He  makes  two  webs  of  paper,  each  by  a  separate  process  ;  and  by  laying  them  together 
while  in  an  early  stage,  they  are  rendered  inseparable  by  the  pressure  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  This  paper  is  used  in  copperplate  printing;  and  by  adopting  a  peculiar 
method  of  preparing  the  pulp,  and  selecting  a  finer  rag  for  the  web  whicli  forms  the 
face  of  the  paper,  it  is  muL'h  better  calculated  for  taking  a  fine  impression.  This 
admirable  invention  has  put  nearly  a  total  stop  to  the  importation  of  French  paper, 
which  was  formerly  used  in  considerable  quantities  by  coppei-plate  printers. 

Duty  on  Paper.  Excise  Regulations.  —  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  duty  on  p.iper,  or  the  rrpu- 
lations  under  which  that  duty  is  collected,  be  the  more  olyectionable.  All  writing,  coloured,  or  wrapping 
paper,  card-boards,  and  pasteboards,  are  denominated  1st  class  paper,  and  pay  3rf.  per  lb.  duty  (iSs.  a 
cwt.^  ;  unless  mn)i"facttired  vhnlly  itf  tarred  ropes,  without  the  tar  being  previously  extracted,  in  « liicli 
case  the  paper  is  deiiominated  2rt  class,  and  pays  IJrf.  per  lb.  \is.  a  cwt).  Millboards  and  scale-boards. 
Made  of  the  same  materials  as  2d  class  paper,  pay  2Jrf.  per  lb.   2I4-.  a  cwt.)  duty. 

The  duty  on  the  various  descriptions  of  1st  class  paper  varies  from  about  25  or  SO  per  cent,  on  the 
finest,  to  about  200  per  cent,  on  the  coarsest !  A  duty  so  oppressive  has  led  to  tlie  commission  of  very 
great  frauds,  which  all  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  and  the  endless  multiplication  of  checks  and  jional- 
ties,  have  been  unable  to  prevent ;  the  real  effect  of  such  miserable  devices  being  to  injure  the  honest 
manufacturer,  and  to  give  those  of  a  different  character  greater  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  fraudulent 
schemes.  But,  laying  out  of  view  for  a  moment  the  oppressiveness  of  the  duty.'can  any  thing  be  more 
preposterously  absurd,  than  to  interdict  the  manufacturer  of  wrapping  paper  (for  it  is  to  him  that  the 
regulation  applies^  from  using  any  other  material  than  tarred  ropes !  If  there  must  be  a  duty  on  paper, 
let  it  be  assessed  upon  the  finished  article  on  an  ad  valorem  principle;  but  do  not  let  the  plans  and  com- 
binations  of  the  manufacturer  be  interfered  with.  Were  it  not  for  the  existing  regulation,  wrapping 
paper  of  equal  strength  and  better  appearance  than  what  is  now  manufactured,  might  be  made  of  much 
less  costly  materials.  Since  the  peace,  and  the  very  general  introduction  of  iron  cables,  tarred  rmn-s 
have  advanced  considerably  in  price  ;  but  as  the  use  of  any  other  material  xrhate^cr  would  occasion  ar. 
increase  of  \\s.  a  cwt.  of  duty,  advantage  cannot  be  taken  of  this  circumstance  ;  so  that  the  excise 
regulation,  without  putting  one  sixpence  into  the  pockets  of  government,  obliges  the  public  to  p.ny  an 
increased  price  for  an  inferior  article!  Neither  is  this  its  only  efl'ect  :  a  good  deal  of  the  refuse  thrown 
out  in  sorting  rags,  which  might  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  wrapping  paper,  is  at  present  sold 
by  the  manufacturers  for  about  3x.  a  cwt. ;  while  a  good  deal  that  might  he  used  in  the  same  way  cannot 
be  sold  at  all,  but  is  absolutely  lost  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  this  regulation  has  a  two.fold  operation  : 
first,  in  adding  to  the  cost  of  wrapping  pajx-r,  by  compelling  it  to  be  made  from  a  comparatively  expen- 
sive article ;  and,  secondly,  in  adding  to  the  expense  of  fine  paper,  by  preventing  the  refuse  of  the 
rags  used  in  its  manufacture  from  being  beneficially  employed. 

The  other  regulations  in  the  excise  acts  ifli  Geo.  .3.  c.  20.  and  42  Geo.  3.  c.  ?H.)  as  to  paper,  are  of  a 
piece  with  that  now  brought  under  the  reader's  notice.  Every  step  of  the  manufacture  must  be  con. 
ducted  under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise  ;  and  the  provisions  as  to  entries,  folding,  weighing, 
sorting,  labelling,  removing,  &c.  are  not  only  exceedingly  numerous,  but  are  in  the  last  degree  vex. 
Btious,  at  the  same  time  that  compliance  with  them  is  enforced  under  ruinous  penalties.  That  this  if 
not  an  exaggerated  statement  will  be  obvious  from  the  following  extracts  Irom  the  statement*  oC 
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manufacturers,  given  in  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson's  admirable  ipeech  on  the  taxation  of  the  empire,  26th 
of  March,  1830. 

"  We  are  bound,"  says  a  manufacturer  on  whose  accuracy  and  honour  I  (Mr.  P.  Thomson)  can  rely, 
"  to  give  24  or  48  hours'  notice  (according  to  the  distance  the  exciseman  lives),  before  vpecan  change  any 
paper,  and  to  keep  it  in  our  mills  for  24  hours  afterwards  before  we  send  it  to  market,  unless  it  has  been 
reweighed  by  the  supervisor;  to  have  the  difJerent  rooms  in  our  manufactories  lettered;  to  have  our 
engines,  vats,  chests,  and  presses  numbered  ;  and  labels  pasted  on  each  ream  :  should  we  lose  one 
label,  thepenalty  is  iiOO/.  1  generally  write  a  request  for  500  labels  to  the  excise  at  one  time  ;  and  should 
any  person  get  into  my  mill,  and  steal  or  destroy  them,  the  penalty  would  be  100,000/.  I  believe  there 
is  not  any  kind  of  paper  pays  more  than  20i.  per  ream  duty.  If  the  penalty  were  Ws.,  it  would  be  quite 
sutlicicnt  to  answer  every  purpose  for  the  security  of  the  revenue.  We  are  obliged,  also,  to  take  out  a 
yearly  licence  ;  and  a  mill  with  1  vat  pays  as  much  as  one  that  has  10." 

Another  says,—"  It  is  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  evil,  that  the  laws  are  so  scattered  and  confused  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  any  body  to  have  a  knowledge  of  them  ;  and  frequently,  what  is  a  great 
annoyance  to  an  honest  man,  is  no  check  to  a  rogue.  It  is  true,  the  excise  laws  are  seldom,  or  perhaps 
never,  acted  upon  to  their  utmost  rigour  ;  but  still  they  confer  almost  unlimited  power  on  those  who  have 
the  administering  of  them,  over  the  property  of  all  who  come  under  their  influence ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  they  never  could  have  existed,  if  they  had  aflected  the  whole  of  the  community." 

It  is  singular  that  nothing  should  hitherto  have  been  done  to  amend  regulations  so  justly  complained 
of  In  point  of  fact,  they  are  good  for  nothing  but  the  oppression  of  the  trade.  It  has  not  been  shown 
that  their  maintenance  is  indispensable  to  enable  the  duty  to  be  assessed  and  collected  ;  but  if  such  be  the 
case,  it  is,  of  itself,  a  sutHcient  ground  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  Our  condition  is  not,  fortunately, 
such  as  to  require  that  one  of  the  most  important  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  empire  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  system  of  oppressive  regulations  for  the  sake  of  700,000/.  a  year. 

But,  though  it  were  possible  to  assess  and  collect  the  duty  so  as  to  prevent  fraud,  without  interfering 
with  the  manufacture,  we  should  very  much  doubt,  considering  the  purposes  to  which  paper  is  applied, 
the  policy  of  subjecting  it  to  any  duty  whatever.  Printers,  stationers,  bookbinders,  type-founders, 
artists,  copperplate  and  lithographic  printers,  card-makers,  paper-stainers  and  paper-hangers,  &c.  are 
all  injured  by  the  duty  on  paper.  But  the  greatest  evil  of  all  is  its  influence  in  increasing  the  price,  and 
hindering  the  publication,  of  books.  "  This  places  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, of  useful  and  necessary  arts,  and  of  sober,  industrious  habits.  Books  carry  the  productions  of  the 
human  mind  over  the  whole  world,  and  may  be  truly  called  the  raw  materials  of  every  kind  of  science 
and  art,  and  of  all  social  improvement."—  (See  the  admirable  work  of  Sir  H.  I'arnel/,  on  Financial 
Stform,  3d  ed.  p.  30.) 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  diflferent  Sorts  of  Paper  charged  with  Duties  in  each  of  the  3  Years 
ended  the  Sth  of  January,  1833 ;  the  Rates  of  Duty  on  such  Paper ;  the  Gross  and  Nett  Produce  of  the 
Duties ;  the  Drawbacks  on  Paper  exported,  and  the  Cost  per  Cent,  at  which  the  Nett  Revenue  is  col- 
lected, separating  the  Accounts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


Quantities  charged  with  Duty. 

Gross  Produce. 

Nett  Produce. 

Drawbacks 
on  Paper 
exported. 

Allowances 

to  the 

Universities, 

King'sPrinter, 

Hot  Pressers, 

&c. 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Year  ended 
ith  Jan.  1831. 

First  Class 
Paper. 

.a 
-J 

1 
1 

SecondClass 
Paper. 

.a 
1-1 

i 

S. 
d. 
IJ 

Millbrd., 

Glazed 

Paper, 

&c. 

S 

o 
p. 

A 

28 
21 
21 

Paste- 
board. 

% 

o 

s. 

28 
14 
28 
14 
28 
14 

Lbt. 
39,520,.561 
7,130,121 
1,287,344 

d. 
3 

Lbs. 
12,908,470 
1,468,362 
566,972 

Cmt. 
r   1,887 
127,633 

4,236 
■314 

Cwt. 

9,013 

2,208 

J'1,716 

12,020 

{      ^? 

15,008 

L.       1.  d. 
1 620,508  10   9 
1 106,568  15    5 
1  20,037    8    3 

L.       :  a. 
684,639    4    8 
98,589  17    9 
18,720  17    2 

L.        s.  d. 

21,832    0    9 

6,513    3  11 

1,123    5    0 

L.        1.  d. 

14,137    5    4 

1,465  13    9 

193    6    1 

47,938,026 

14,943,804 

34,070 

747,114  14    5 

701,849  19    7 

29,468    9    1 

15,796    5    2 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Year  ended 
5th  Jan.  1832. 

,  38,529,254 
6,775,032 
1,302,185 

3 

13,268,757 

1,579,476 

469,642 

li 

r   1,788 

124,097 

3,876 

252 

28 
21 
21 

8,776 

2,2.'53 

ri,51S 

1 1,635 

20 

28 
14 
28 
14 
28 

1 607,452    8    8 

1 101,903  12    3 

19,506  15    5 

571,040    9    4 
92,853    5    9 
18,814    3    5 

22,414  12    5 

7,031  10    3 

579  15  10 

13,997    6  11 

2,018  16    3 

112  16    3 

46,706,471 

15,317,875 

30,013 

14,182 

728,862  16   5 

682,707  18    6 

30,025  18    6 

.16,128  19    5 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Year  ended 
Sth  Jan.  1833. 

40,492,151 
7,203,035 
1,709,222 

3 

13,457,233 

1,603,745 

470,081 

H 

r   1.577 

122,247 

4,031 

470 

28 
21 
21 

8,887 

2,3S3 

1  1,913 

tl,9.-59 

[       'I 

28 
14 
28 
14 
28 
14 

1629,938    6    0*591,569  10  11 
j  108,331    9    0   99,778    2    7 
1  24,834    8  11    24,395  11  10 

^                        1 

25,290    3    5 

6,068  12    S 

'383    1    4 

13,078  11    8 

2,484  13    9 

55  15    9 

49,404,408  - 

15,531 ,0o9 

■ 

28,325 

15,148 

763,104    3  11 715,743    5    4 

31,741  17    5 

15,619    1    2 

Kote.  —  The  cost  per  cent,  at  which  the  duty  on  paper  is  collected,  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  officers  being  employed  in  charging  excise  duties  generally  ;  but  the  sum  which  would  pro- 
bably be  saved  to  the  revenue,  under  the  head  of  "  Salaries  to  Officers,"  if  the  duties  on  pajier  should 
be  repealed,  may  be  estimated  at  5,500/. ;  and  for  stationery  supplied  by  the  revenue  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  paper  duties,  a  further  saving  of  750/.,  making  together  6,250/.,  which  is  about  |  per  cent,  on  the 
nett  revenue  of  the  last  year. 

At  all  events,  the  existing  duties,  varying  as  they  do  from  30  to  200  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  are  quite 
exorbitant ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  would  be  more  productive  were  they  adequately  reduced, 
and  assessed  on  reasonable  principles.  Hut,  ns  we  have  shown  in  the  art.  Books,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay 
a  duty  on  the  paper  intended  to  be  used  in  printing,  without  committing  injustice.  No  one  can  Ion  tell, 
with  any  thing  approaching  to  certainty,  whether  a  new  book,  or  even  a  new  edition  of  an  old  hook, 
will  sell ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  nitf  third  of  the  books,  and  nindcen  Iwrnticths  of  the  pamphlets  published, 
do  not  pay  their  expenses.  Now,  we  ask  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  any  thing  can  be  more 
obviously  unjust,  more  utterly  subversive  of  every  fair  principle,  than  the  imposition  of  the  same  heavy 
taxes  upon  nil  publications, upon  those  that  do  not  sell,  as  well  as  upon  those  that  do  ?  Ui>on  a  suc- 
cessful work,  the  duty  may  only  be  a  reasonable  deduction  from  the  i>rofits  of  the  author  and  publisher  ; 
but  when  (as  is  the  case  with  1  out  of  .'5  books,  and  19  out  of  20  pamiihlots^  the  work  does  not  sell,  there 
•re  no  profits  from  which  to  defray  the  duty,  which  has,  of  course,  to  be  paid  entirely  out  of  the  capital 
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of  the  author  or  publisher  !  Such  Is  the  encourasement  given  to  literature,  such  the  facilities  afTorded 
to  the tdiffusion  of  useful  information,  by  tlie  popular  government  of  England!  All  other  businesses 
meet  with  very  different  treatment.  Dealers  in  gin  or  brandy,  for  example,  may  lodge  their  goods  in 
bonded  warehouses,  and  are  not  obliged  to  pay  any  duty  upon  them  until  they  are  sold  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  but  such  privilege  is  denied  to  the  bookseller,  though  the  article  in  which  he  deals  be  a  thou- 
sand times  more  capricious.  He  must  li>ay  the  duty  on  the  whole  impression  of  every  book,  before 
bringing  a  single  copy  of  it  to  market ;  so  that  lie  not  unfrequently  pays  duty  upon  1,0()0  volumes,  though 
unable  to  sell  above  150  or  200,  except  as  waste  paper  !  Even  this  is  not  the  whole  injury  done  him  :  for 
upon  an  advertisement  announcing  the  sale  of  a  6rf.  pamphlet,  as  heavy  a  duty  is  charged  as  if  it 
announced  the  sale  of  an  estate  worth  l0O,00O/. ! 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  putting  an  end  to  this  scandalous  injustice;  viz.  either  by  entirely  repealing 
the  paper  duty,  or  by  putting  publishers  under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise,  and  assessing  the  duty  on 
works  according  to  the  number  sold  at  the  publication  price.  The  former  would  be  the  simpler  method  ; 
but  if  the  state  of  the  finances  will  not  allow  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  paper  duty,  there  are  no  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  latter  alternative.  And  were  it  adopted,  and  the  duties  reduced  and  sim- 
plified, justice  would  be  done  to  authors  and  publishers,  and  a  very  great  stimulus  given  to  the  paper 
manulacture,  without  any  loss  of  revenue. 

PARCEL,  a  term  indifferently  applied  to  small  packages  of  wares,  and  to  large  lota 
of  goods.  In  this  latter  sense,  20  hogsheads  of  sugar  or  more,  if  bought  at  one  price,  or 
in  a  single  lot,  are  denominated  "  a  parcel  of  sugar." 

PARCELS,   BILL  OF,  an  account  of  the  items  composing  a  parcel. 

PARCHMENT  (Ger.  Pergament ;  Fr.  Parchemin ;  It.  Cartapecora ;  Sp.  Per- 
gamino),  the  skin  of  sheep  or  goats  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  proper 
for  writing  upon,  covering  books,  &c.  It  is  an  important  article  in  French  com 
merce  :  besides  being  largely  exported,  the  home  consumption  is  very  considerable. 
Tlie  name  is  derived  from  Pergamus,  the  city  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  ma- 
nufactured. 

PARTIAL  LOSS.     See  Insurance  (Marine). 

PARTNERSHIP,  the  association  of  two  or  more  individuals  for  carrying  on  some 
business  or  undertaking  in  common  ;  each  deriving  a  certain  share  of  the  profits,  and 
bearing  a  corresponding  share  of  the  loss  arising  therefrom. 

The  term  partnership  is  usually  applied  to  those  smaller  associations  in  which  the 
partners  personally  conduct  their  joint  affairs :  the  term  company  being  applied  to  those 
great  associations  conducted  by  directors  and  servants  appointed  by  the  body  of  the 
partners  to  act  for  them ;  the  latter  having  no  direct  concern  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company.  —  (See  Companies.) 

The  advantages  of  partnerships  are  obvious.  Many  businesses  coidd  not  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  without  a  larger  command  of  capital  than  usually  belongs  to  an 
individual ;  and  most  of  them  require  the  combination  of  various  species  of  talent.  An 
individual  may  have  capital  sufficient  to  undertake  a  particular  business  ;  but  he  may  not 
be  thoroughly  versed  in  any  of  its  details,  or  he  may  be  familiar  with  certain  parts  of  it 
and  not  with  others ;  so  that  it  might  be  for  his  advantage  to  assume  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals as  his  partners,  supposing  them  to  be  without  capital,  provided  they  possessed 
the  skill  and  other  qualifications  required  in  prosecuting  the  business.  Associations  of 
this  sort  enable  capital  and  talent  to  derive  all  the  assistance  that  each  is  capable  of  lend- 
ing to  the  other.  And  as  the  gains  of  each  partner  usually  consist  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  total  profits  made  by  the  company,  each  has  the  most  powerful  motive 
to  exert  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  concern.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  denied,  that 
associations  of  this  sort  are  occasionally  productive  of  mischievous  consequences.  The 
public  interest  requires  that  the  whole  partners  in  a  firm  should  be  bound  by  the  acts  of 
a'.iy  one  of  their  number ;  so  that  the  folly  or  fraud  of  a  single  partner  may  entail  very 
serious  consequences  upon  those  associated  with  him.  Generally,  however,  this  is  not 
an  evil  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that,  both  in  a  private  and 
public  point  of  view,  partnerships  are  highly  beneficial. 

To  enter  into  any  thing  like  a  full  discussion  of  the  law  of  partnership  would  very 
far  exceed  our  limits.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  state  a  few  of  those  leading  principles 
with  respect  to  it,  as  to  which  it  is  of  importance  that  mercantile  men,  and  the  public 
generally,  should  be  well  acquainted. 

Formation  of  Partnerships.  —  The  mere  con.sent  of  the  partners,  fixed  and  certified 
by  acts  or  contracts,  is  quite  sufficient  to  constitute  a  private  copartnership ;  so  tliat  ii 
two  or  more  merchants,  or  other  persons,  join  together  in  trade,  or  in  any  sort  or 
business,  with  a  mutual,  though  it  may  be  unequal,  ]jarticipation  in  the  profit  and  loss 
of  the  concern,  they  are  in  every  respect  to  l)e  considered  as  partners.  No  particular 
form  of  words  or  proceeding  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  partnership.  It  may  be  entered 
into  either  by  an  express  written  agreement,  or  by  a  merely  verbal  one.  The  former 
ought  in  almost  all  cases  to  be  preferred.  The  contract  of  copartnery  should  state  the 
parties  to  it,  the  business  to  be  carried  on,  the  .space  of  time  the  partnership  is  to  con- 
tinue, the  capital  each  is  to  bring  into  the  business,  the  proportion  in  which  the  profit 
and  loss  are  to  be  divided,  the  manner  in  which  the  business  is  to  be  conducted,  the  motle 
agreed  upon  for  settling  accounts  at  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  together  with  the 
special  covenants  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 
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To  constitute  a  partnership,  there  must  be  a  participation  in  uncertain  profits  and 
losses:  and  the  true  criterion  to  determine,  when  money  is  advanced  to  a  trader, 
whether  the  individual  making  the  advance  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  partner  or  not,  is 
to  ascertain  whether  the  premium  or  profit  he  certain  and  defined,  or  casual,  indefinite, 
and  depending  upon  the  accidents  of  trade.  In  the  former  case  he  is  a  lender  merely ; 
in  the  latter  he  is  a  partner.  The  mere  participation  in  the  profits  of  any  business 
or  adventure,  without  a  participation  in  the  losses,  constitutes  a  partnership,  so  far  as 
to  render  the  individual  so  participating  liable  to  third  parties  for  the  engagements  of 
the  concern,  though  as  between  the  parties  themselves  it  may  be  no  partnership 
Thus,  if  a  clerk  or  other  servant  stipulate  for  a  share  of  the  profits  of  any  business  as 
a  reward  for  his  labour,  he  becomes  responsible  to  third  parties  as  a  partner,  and  no 
private  arrangement  can  cancel  his  liability. 

If  an  individual,  by  his  own  act  or  inadvertence,  allow  himself  to  appear  to  the  world 
as  a  partner,  he  is  precluded  from  disputing  the  fact,  even  though  he  have  no  interest  in 
the  profits.  A  partner  who  withdraws  from  a  firm  is  liable  on  account  of  the  remaining 
partners  continuing  his  name  in  the  firm,  though  without  his  consent,  unless  he  take  the 
necessary  precautions  —  (see  post)  —  to  show  that  he  has  ceased  to  belong  to  it. 

If  there  be  no  express  stipulation  as  to  the  management  of  partnership  property,  the 
majority  decide  as  to  the  disposition  and  management  of  the  joint  affairs  of  the  firm ; 
or,  if  there  be  but  two  parties  in  a  firm,  one  may  manage  the  concern  as  he  thinks  fit, 
provided  it  be  within  the  rules  of  good  faith,  and  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  general  duty  of  a  partner  is  to  keep  in  view,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  trans- 
actions, the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  partnership,  by  acting  honestly  and  uprightly,  and 
as  a  prudent  man  would  conduct  his  own  affairs. 

Liability  of  Partners  as  to  third  Parties.  —  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
partners,  whether  actual,  ostensible,  or  dormant,  are  bound  by  the  act  of  their  partner, 
made  in  the  course  of  and  with  reference  to  the  partnership  business,  and  in  the  regular 
course  of  dealing  by  the  firm  ;  and  though  the  general  rule  of  law  be,  that  no  one  is 
liable  upon  any  contract,  except  such  as  are  privy  to  it,  yet  this  is  not  contravened  by  the 
liability  of  partners,  as  they  are  supposed  virtually  present  at  and  sanctioning  the  pro- 
ceedings they  singly  enter  into  in  the  course  of  trade,  or  as  being  each  vested  with  a 
power  enabling  them  to  act  at  once  as  principals  and  as  the  authorised  agent  of  their 
copartners.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of  partners  that  they  are  thus  held  liable  ;  for  the 
credit  of  their  firm  is  in  consequence  greatly  enhanced,  and  facility  is  given  to  all  their 
dealings,  even  when  they  reside  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  or  of  the  world.  A 
due  regard  to  the  interest  of  strangers  is  at  the  same  time  observed  ;  for  where  an  indi- 
vidual deals  with  one  of  several  partners,  he  relies  upon  the  credit  of  the  entire  firm, 
and  therefore,  ought  to  have  liis  remedy  against  all  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 

Unless,  however,  the  act  of  one  partner  relate  to  and  be  connected  with  the  partner- 
ship trade,  and  in  the  course  of  dealing  by  the  firm,  such  acting  partner  only  will  be 
bound  ;  for  it  is  only  by  acting  in  the  course  of  their  particular  trade  or  line  of  business 
that  an  implied  authority  is  delegated  by  partners  to  cacn  other ;  and  it  is  only  in  such 
transactions  that  third  parties  have  a  right  to  rely  upon  the  partnership  funds.  To  bind  a 
partnership,  credit  must  be  given  to  the  firm  itself,  and  not  to  one  merely  of  its  partners. 
One  of  them  may  even,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  firm,  enter  into  a  contract 
with  some  third  party  ;  but  if  such  contract  be  made  exclusively  and  solely  upon  the  credit 
of  the  individual  partner,  it  will  only  bind  him,  and  not  the  firm.  The  presumption  of 
the  law,  however,  always  is,  that  a  contract  with  one  of  the  partners  in  reference  to  the 
business  of  the  firm  has  been  entered  into  upon  the  credit  of  the  whole  ;  and  this  pre- 
sumption is  not  to  be  rebutted,  except  by  very  clear  evidence.  One  partner  cannot,  as 
such,  except  in  bankruptcy,  bind  another  by  cleed. 

The  authority  of  a  partner  is  revocable  ;  and  it  is  now  fully  established  that  a  dis- 
claimer of  the  authority  of  the  partners  in  any  particular  transaction  will  preclude  him 
from  binding  his  copartners.  Even  during  the  subsistence  of  the  partnership,  one 
partner  may  to  a  certain  degree  limit  his  rcsjionsibilify  ;  and  if  there  be  any  particular 
speculation  or  bargain  proposed,  which  he  disapproves  of,  he  may,  by  giving  distinct 
notice  to  those  with  whom  his  partners  are  about  to  contract  that  he  will  not  be  con- 
cerned in  it,  relieve  himself  from  all  consequences.  Such  notice  would  rebut  his  prima, 
facie  liability.  The  partnership  would  be  suspended  quoad  this  transaction.  Thus,  if 
a  partner  draw,  accept,  or  indorse  a  bill  or  note,  he  will,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  tliereby 
render  the  firm  liable.  But,  to  use  the  words  of  I^ord  Ellenborough,  "  it  is  not  essential 
to  a  partnership  that  every  partner  should  have  such  power ;  they  may  stipulate  among 
themselves  that  it  shall  not  be  done;  and  if  a  third  party,  having  notice  of  this,  will  take 
such  security  from  one  of  the  jjarfners,  he  shall  not  sue  the  others  upon  it,  in  breach  of 
such  stipulation,  nor  in  defiance  of  notice  previously  given  to  him  by  one  of  them,  that 
he  will  not  be  liable  for  any  bill  or  note  signed  by  the  others." —  {Galnay  v.  Matthew, 
10  East,  2C4.)  ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 
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However  small  the  share  a  partner  may  have  in  a  concern,  he  is  liable  for  the  whole  of 
the  debts  contracted  by  the  firm ;  and  must  seek  liis  remedy  in  a  rateable  contribution 
against  liis  partners.  Should  one  i)arty  enter  into  a  smuggling  or  other  illegal  transaction 
on  the  partnership  account,  the  otlier  partners  are  liable  to  the  duties  and  the  penalty; 
and  the  Crown  may  proceed  against  the  real  delinquent  alone,  or  against  all  the  partners. 
A  bookseller,  or  newspaper  proprietor,  is  answerable  for  the  acts  of  his  agent  or  co- 
partner, not  only  civilly,  but  also  criminally. 

Dissolution  of  Partnerships.  —  A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  by  the  effluxion  or  ex- 
piration of  the  time  during  which  it  was  originally  agreed  that  it  should  continue.  Wlien 
a  copartnership  is"  formed  for  a  single  dealing  or  transaction,  the  moment  that  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  at  an  end.  Partnerships  may  also  be  dissolved  by  death,  agreement,  bank- 
ruptcy, outlawry,  &c.  A  court  of  equity  will  interfere  to  dissolve  a  partnership,  in  cases 
where  a  partner  so  misconducts  himself  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  firm,  or  to  defeat  the 
object  for  which  the  partnership  was  formed ;  or  when  a  partner  becomes  insane,  or  is  in 
such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  render  him  permanently  incapable  of  transacting  the  peculiar 
business  of  the  firm ;  or  where  a  partnership  is  formed  for  an  impracticable  purpose. 
Indeed,  in  all  cases,  where  even  a  partnership  may  be  dissolved  without  the  interference 
of  a  court  of  equity,  it  may  be  most  prudent,  if  the  dissolution  be  opposed  by  one  of  the 
partners,  to  file  a  bill,  praying  a  dissolution  and  account,  and  an  injunction  against  using 
the  partnership  name. 

When  a  partnership  is  dissolved  by  agreement,  or  one  of  the  partners  withdraws  fi-om 
it,  public  notice  of  the  dissolution  must  be  given  in  the  London  Gazette ;  and  a  specific  in- 
timation of  the  circumstance  must  he  sent  to  all  individuals  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  fimu 
Where  such  intimation  has  not  been  sent,  the  individual  withdrawing  from  the  firm  may 
be  made  liable  to  third  parties  after  he  has  ceased  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  A 
dormant  partner,  whose  name  has  never  been  announced,  may  withdraw  from  a  firm 
without  making  the  dissolution  of  partnership  publicly  known. 

When  the  joint  debts  of  the  firm  are  paid,  and  the  property  duly  distributed  among 
the  partners,  the  dissolution  may  be  said,  in  a  general  sense,  to  be  accomplished.  If  any 
one  of  the  firm  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty,  in  misapplying  the  effects  before  the  con- 
cern is  finally  wound  up,  the  proper  course  is  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
appjint  a  manager. 

Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  death  of  one  partner,  the  survivors  must  account 
to  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  ;  and  if  not  willing  to  do  so,  a  court  of  equity  will 
compel  them.  In  taking  partnership  accounts  at  the  death  of  a  partner,  they  must  com- 
mence with  the  last  stated  account ;  or,  if  there  be  none  such,  with  the  commencement 
of  the  partnership  ;  and  they  must  end  with  the  state  of  the  stock  at  the  time  of 
the  partner's  death,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  until  it  be  got  in. 

No  notice  is  necessary  to  third  parties  of  the  death  of  a  partner;  the  partnership  is 
dissolved,  and  all  liabilities  for  subsequent  acts  cease.  The  surviving  parties  are  to  be 
sued  alone  for  the  partnership  liabilities  and  obligations,  for  which  they  are  liable  to  the 
fiill  extent.  But  they  are  not  liable  for  the  separate  debts  of  the  deceased  partner,  un- 
less, after  payment  of  all  the  joint  debts,  they  have  a  surplus  of  the  partnership  effects  in 
tlieir  hands. 

Upon  a  dissolution  by  death,  if  the  joint  effects  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  partnership 
debts,  the  separate  estate  of  tlie  deceased  partner,  if  he  have  any,  is  liable  for  the 
deficiency. 

The  statements  now  made  will,  probably,  be  sufficient  to  give  our  readers  a  tolerably 
distinct  notion  of  the  formation  of  partnerships  ;  and  of  the  more  important  rights,  duties, 
liabilities,  &c.  arising  out  of  such  institutions.  Those  who  wish  to  go  deeper  into  the 
subject,  may  consult  the  treatises  of  Watson  and  Montague  on  the  Law  of  Partnership ; 
Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.  pp.  225  —  269. ;  Woohych  on  Commercial  Law, 
l)p.  298—317.,  §-c. 

PASSENGERS,  in  commercial  navigation,  are  individuals  conveyed  for  hire  from 
one  place  to  another  on  board  ship.  Passage  ships  are  those  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

Regulations  as  to  the  Conveyance  of  Passengers. —The  conveyance  of  passengers  between  Gr»t 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  regulated  by  the  act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  88.,  which  provides,  that  no  vessel  employed  in 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  of  less  than  200  tons  burden,  shall  carry  more  than  20  persons  as  passengers, 
unless  a  licence  to  that  efl'ect  has  been  obtained  from  the  Custom-house.  A  licensed  vessel  is  not  t_o  taKe, 
exclusive  of  the  crew,  more  than  5  adult  persons,  or  10  children  under  14,  or  15  children  under  <  yeari 
ofag^,  for  every  4  tons  burden;  and  if  such  vessel  be  partly  laden  with  goods  or  wares,  not  to  take  more 
than  ttie  above  proportion  of  passengers  for  every  4  tons  that  remain  unladen.  Penalty  for  carrying  more 
than  itociiti/  without  licence,  50/. ;  anil  for  a  licensed  vessel  carrying  more  than  the  above  proportion 
for  each  4  tons  burden,  51.  for  each  passenger.  Merchant  vessels  of  not  more  than  100  tons,  not  to  cari7 
more  than  10  persons  ;  or  of  not  more  than  200  tons,  not  more  than  20  persons  ;  under  a  penalty  ol  j/. 

*^Tlie  co^mjyance  of  passengers  to  North  America  is  regulated  by  the  9  Geo.  4  c.  21.  This  act  prcv'dw, 
that  no  ship  shall  sail  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  any  port  or  place  in  his  Majesty's  possessions  on  tne 
continent  or  islands  of  North  America,  with  more  than  three  persons  on  board  for  every  4  tons  oi  tne 
regiitered  burden  of  such  ship,  the  master  and  crew  being  included;  and  no  ship  to  carry  pa»senger». 
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unless  of  the  height  of  SJ  feet,  at  least,  between  decks :  2  children  under  14,  or  3  under  9,  or  1  child 
under  l2  months  with  its  mother,  to  be  reckoned  as  1  person.  Good  and  wholesome  provisions  to  be 
J>rovidcd,  at  the  rate  of  50  gallons  of  pure  water  for  evcrj-  person  on  board,  and  50  lbs.  of  bread,  biscuit, 
oatmeal,  or  bread-stuffs,  for  every  passenger.  Ships  that  have  their  full  complement  of  passengers  are 
prohibited  from  carrying  any  part  of  their  cargo  or  stores  between  decks.  BeJbre  clearing  out,  the  master 
is  to  deliver  to  the  collector  a  list  of  the  passengers,  specifying  as  accurately  as  may  be  their  names, 
ages,  professions  or  occupations,  and  the  name  of  the  port  or  place  at  which  each  is  contracted  to  be 
landed.  Masters  of  ships  compelling  passengers  to  land  at  any  other  place  than  that  agreed  upon,  shall 
forfeit  to  every  such  passenger  so  landed  a  sum  of  i'(i  Masters  who  take  a  greater  number  of  passengers 
than  allowed  by  law,  or  do  not  provide  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  and  provisions,  or  stow  them  or 
any  part  of  the  cargo  between  decks,  or  furnish  false  lists  to  the  collector,  shall  be  deelijed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  A  bond  for  1,00<)/.  vith  one  good  and  sufficient  surety,  shall  be  given  by  the  master  of 
every  ship  clearing  out  for  British  North  America  with  passengers  on  board,  that  such  shi|)  is  seaworthy, 
and  that  all  and  every  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  act  will  be  well  and  truly  performe<i.  Such  bond 
may  be  without  u  stamp.  This  act  does  not  extend  to  Post-office  ships,  nor  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  nor 
to  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  47.,  that  the  master  of  any  packet  or  vessel  employed  in  carrying  pas. 
sengers  from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another  is  to  be  licensed  by  the  commissioners  of  excise 
to  retail  foreign  wine,  strong  Ijeer,  cider,  perry,  spirituous  liquors,  and  tobacco.  Such  licence  to  be 
annually  renewed,  and  to  be  transferable  by  endorsement  Duty  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  on  obtaining 
such  a  licence,  1/.     Penalty  for  selling  w  ines,  &c.  without  a  licence,  for  every  offence,  10/. 

It  is  enacte<l  by  9  Geo.  4.  c.  76.,  that  every  sleam  vessel  which  is  of  the  registered  tonnage  of  140  tons 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  vessel  of  iOO  tons  at  least. 

The  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  116.,  which  regulated  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  foreign  parts,  was  repealed 
by  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  19. 

In  some  respects,  passengers  may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  crew.  They  may 
be  called  on  by  the  master  or  commander  of  the  ship,  in  case  of  imminent  danger 
either  from  tempest  or  enemies,  to  lend  their  assistance  for  the  general  safety  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  their  declining,  may  be  punished  for  disobedience.  'I'his  principle  has  been  re- 
cognised in  several  cases ;  but,  as  the  authority  arises  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
it  must  be  exercised  strictly  within  the  limits  of  that  necessity.  —  ( Boyce  v.  BacUffe, 
1  Campbell,  58.)  A  passenger  is  not,  however,  bound  to  remain  on  board  the  ship  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  but  may  quit  it  if  he  have  an  opportunity  ;  and  he  is  not  required  to 
take  upon  himself  any  responsibility  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  ship.  If  he  incur  any 
responsibility,  and  perform  extraordinary  services  in  relieving  a  vessel  in  distress,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  corresponding  reward.  The  goods  of  passengers  contribute  to  general 
average.  —  (^Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.   c.  10.) 

Return  of  tlie  Number  of  Persons  who  have  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  of  the  Colonics 
of  Great  Britain  in  each  Year  since  18i0,  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  since  1825 ;  distin. 
guishing  the  Colonies  to  which  they  have  emigrated.  —  (Par/.  Paper,  Na  650.  Sess.  1830,  and  No.  696. 
Sess.  1833.) 


Years. 

British  North 
American  Colonies. 

British  West  Indies. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

New  South  Wales, 

Van  Diemen's  Land, 

and  Swan  River. 

United  States. 

A'o.  qf  Person*, 

No.  qf  Persons. 

No.  <^  Persons. 

No.qf  Pmom. 

iVo.  (ifTerims. 

1821 

12,470 

\Ti2 

404 

320 

1822 

11,282 

1,423 

192 

875 

1823 

8,133 

1,911 

184 

543 

1824 

7,311 

1,353 

119 

780 

1825 

8,741 

1,082 

114 

485 

5,551 

1826 

12,818 

1,913 

116 

903 

7,063 

1827 

12,64S 

1,156 

114 

715 

l4,.o26 

1828 

12,084 

1,211 

135 

1,056 

12,817 

1829 

13,307 

1,251 

197 

•  2,016 

15,678 

1830 

30,574 

. 

204 

1,242 

24,887 

1831 

58,067 

. 

114 

],5fil 

23,418 

18.T2 

66,339 

- 

196 

3,733 

32,872 

The  foregoing  statement,  founded  upon  special  returns  transmitted  from  the  various  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  bv  the  local  officers  of  customs,  exhibits  the  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages, 
who  have  emigrated  to  the  colonies  in  each  of  the  last  10  years,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained. 
The  officers  report  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  distinguishing  males  from  females,  or  adults  from 
children,  in  these  returns  ;  and  in  some  cases  they  state  that  the  distinction  cannot  be  drawn  with  accu. 
racy  between  emigrants  and  passengers  of  other  descriptions. 

For  the  regulations  as  to  the  landing  of  passengers  in  New  York,  see  New  York. 

PATENT,  a  privilege  from  the  Crown  granted  by  letters  patent  (whence  the  name), 
conveying  to  the  individual  or  individuals  specified  therein,  the  sole  right  to  make,  use, 
or  dispose  of  some  new  invention  or  discovery,  for  a  certain  specified  period. 

The  power  to  grant  patents  seems  to  exist  at  common  law;  but  it  is  limited  and  defined  by  the  famous 
statute  21  Jac.  1.  c.  3.,  which  enacts,  "  That  any  declaration  before-mentioned  shall  not  extend  to  any 
letters  patent  and  grants  of  privilege  for  the  term  of  14  years  or  under,  thereafter  to  be  made,  of  the  sole 
working  or  making  of  any  manner  of  new  manufactures  v/ithin  this  realm,  to  the  true  and  frst  mventor 
and  inventors  of  such  manufactures,  which  others  at  the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  and  grants 
shall  not  use,  so  as  also  thev  be  not  contrary  to  the  law,  nor  mischievous  to  the  state,  by  ralsnig  prices  of 
commodities  at  home,  or  hurt  of  trade,  or  generally  inconvenient  The  said  14  years  to  be  accounted 
from  the  date  of  the  first  letters  patent,  or  grant  of  such  privilege  thereafter  to  be  made;  but  that  the 
same  shall  be  of  such  force  as  they  should  be  if  that  act  had  never  been  made,  aiid  none  other." 

Policy  of  Patents.  —  The  law  with  respect  to  patents  is  unavoidably  encumbered  with 
several  diflSculties.  The  expediency  of  granting  patents  lias  been  disputed  ;  though,  as 
it  would  seem,  without  any  sufficient  reason.  Were  they  refused,  the  inducement  to 
make  discoveries  would,  in  many  cases,  be  very  much  weakened  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
it  would  plainly  be  for  the  interest  of  every  one  who  made  a  discovery,  to  endeavour, 
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If  possible,  to  conceal  it.  And  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conceal" 
meat,  they  are  not  insuperable ;  and  it  is  believed  that  several  important  inventions  have 
been  lost,  ftom  the  secret  dying  with  their  authors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy 
to  decide  as  to  the  term  for  which  the  patent,  or  exclusive  privilege,  should  be  granted. 
Some  have  proposed  that  it  should  be  made  pei-petual ;  but  this  would  be  a  very  great 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  would  lead  to  the  most  pernicious  results* 
Perhaps  the  term  of  1 4  years,  to  which  the  duration  of  a  patent  is  limited  in  England, 
is  as  proper  a  one  as  could  be  suggested.  It  may  be  too  short  for  some  inventions,  and 
too  long  for  others ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  a  pretty  fair  average. 

Specification.  —  Previously  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  customary  to  grant 
patents  without  any  condition,  except  that  they  should  be  for  really  new  inventions.  But 
a  condition  was  then  introduced  into  all  patents,  and  is  still  retained,  declaring  that  if 
the  inventor  do  not,  by  an  instrument  under  his  hand  and  seal,  denominated  a  specific- 
ation, particularly  describe  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  his  invention,  and  in  what  manner 
the  same  is  to  be  performed,  and  also  cause  the  same  to  be  enrolled  in  Chancery  within 
a  certain  time  (generally  a  month),  the  letters  patent,  and  all  liberties  and  advantages 
whatever  thereby  granted,  shall  utterly  cease  and  become  void.  This  was  a  very  judi- 
cious regulation.  It  secures  the  invention  from  being  lost ;  and  the  moment  the  patent 
expires,  every  one  is  in  a  situation  to  profit  by  it. 

Mode  of  granting  a  Patent.  —  Letters  patent  are  obtained  upon  petition  and  affidavit 
to  the  Crown,  setting  forth,  that  the  petitioner  has,  after  great  labour  and  expense,  made 
a  certain  discovery,  which  he  describes,  and  which  he  believes  will  be  of  great  public 
utility,  and  that  he  is  the  first  inventor.  The  petition  is  referred  to  the  attorney  or 
solicitor  general,  who  is  separately  attended  by  the  applicant  and  all  competitors,  if 
there  be  any.  They  explain  their  projects  to  him,  and  he  decides  on  granting  or  with- 
holding the  patent.  When  the  inventions  of  two  or  more  conflicting  applicants  coincide, 
he  rejects  all  the  applications.  It  would  seem,  that  to  decide  upon  such  difficult  ques- 
tions in  mechanics  as  are  often  agitated  in  applications  for  patents,  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  practical  application  of  mechanical  science  would  be  indispensable. 
But  by  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  such  knowledge  is  not  deemed  necessary.  Tlie  legal 
officers  of  the  Crown  are  the  sole  judges  as  to  what  patents  should  or  should  not  be 
granted;  their  award  is  final ;  and  they  are  subject  to  no  responsibility,  other  than  the 
common  remedies  against  public  officers  by  impeachment,  indictment,  &c.  —  none  of 
which  would  be  entertained,  unless  a  corrupt  motive  were  established.  After  approval 
by  the  law  officers,  the  grant  is  made  out,  sealed,  and  enrolled. 

Considering  the  authority  under  which  patents  are  granted,  can  any  one  wonder  ui 
the  number  that  have  been  overturned  in  the  courts  of  justice  ?  or  at  the  litigation  to 
which  they  have  given  rise  ? 

Expense  of  Patents.  —  Separate  patents  have  to  be  taken  out  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  if  it  be  intended  to  secure  the  privilege  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
expense  of  stamps,  fees,  &c.  is  in  all  cases  very  heavy.  It  varies  according  to  the  intricacy 
of  the  invention,  the  opposition  (if  any)  to  the  patent  being  granted,  &c.  According 
to  Mr.  Farey,  it  may  be  estimated  at  120?.  for  England,  100/.  for  Scotland,  and  125/. 
for  Ireland.  — (See  his  valuable  evidence  in  the  Commons'  Report  on  Patents,  p.  17.) 

Conditions  as  to  I'atents.-^ The  novelty  and  utiliti/  of  the  invention  are  essential  to  the  validity  of  a 
patent ;  if  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  in  use  previously  to  the  grant  of  the  patent,  or  to  be  of  no  utility. 
It  will  be  void.  It  must  also  be  for  something  vendible  —  something  "  material  and  useful  made  by  the 
hands  of  man."  —  {Lord  Kent/on,  8T.  R.  99.)  A  philosophical  principle  only,  neither  organised,  nor 
capable  of  being  to,  is  no  ground  for  a  patent;  because  it  is  an  element  and  rudiment  of  science,  and 
which,  till  applied  to  some  new  production  from  these  elements,  cannot,  with  justice  to  other  inven- 
tors, be  applied  to  the  exclusive  use  of  any  one  of  them.  In  all  patents  there  is  required,  in  the  words  of 
I.«rd  Tenterden,  "  something  of  a  corporeal  or  substantial  nature,  something  that  can  be  made  by  man 
from  the  matters  subjected  to  his  art  and  skill,  or  at  the  least  some  new  mode  of  employing  practically  hit 
art  and  skill.'"  —  [Godson  on  the  Law  qf  Patents,  p.  81.)  Previously  to  Lord  Tenterden,  it  had  been 
ruled  that  a  new  process  or  method  was  not  the  subject  of  a  patent.  But  his  Lordship  having  suggested 
that  "  the  word  manufacture  (in  the  statute)  may,  perhaps,  extend  to  a  new  process  to  be  carried  on  by 
known  implements,  or  elements  acting  upon  known  substances,  and  ultimately  producing  some  other 
known  substance,  &c."  —  [Godson,  p.  83.)  —  this  principle  of  interpretation  has  now  been  adopted. 

A  patent  for  a  machine,  each  part  of  which  was  in  use  before,  but  in  which  the  combination  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  is  new,  and  a  new  result  is  obtained,  is  valid.  But,  in  order  to  lU  being  valid,  the  specific- 
ation must  clearly  express  that  it  is  in  respect  of  such  new  combination  or  application,  aiid  of  that  only ; 
and  not  lay  claim  to  original  invention  in  the  use  of  the  materials. 

A  patent  may  be  granted  for  an  addition  to  an  old  invention.  But  the  patent  must  be  confined  to 
the  addition  or  improvement,  that  the  public  may  purchase  it  without  being  encumbered  with  other 
things.  If  the  patent  include  the  whole,  it  will  be  void;  for  the  property  in  the  addition  or  improveracn' 
ean  give  no  right  to  the  thing  that  has  been  improved.  —  (Godson,  p.  71.) 

A  valid  patent  may  be  obtained  for  an  invention,  "  netu  in  this  realm,"  though  it  may  have  been  pr^ 
Tiously  practised  in  a  foreign  country. 

A  patent  is  void,  if  it  be  for  several  distinct  inventions,  and  any  one  of  them  fail  of  originality. 

The  specification  must  be  prepared  with  great  care.  It  should  set  forth  the  invention  fully  and  cor- 
rectly. The  terms  used  must  be  clear  and  unambiguous  ;  no  necessary  description  must  be  omitted,  nor 
M/bat  is  unnecessary  be  introduced  ;  and  the  invention  must  be  described  in  the  best  and  most  improved 
ttate  known  to  the  inventor.  If  any  one  of  these  conditions  be  not  complied  with,  the  patent  willlM"  void. 
Any  inar^nirate  or  defective  statement,  were  it  even  inserted  through  inadvertency,  will  vitiate  the  »  hole. 

Caveat.  —  It  it  not  unusual  for  inventora  who  have  not  brought  their  inventions  to  perfection,  and  wbo 
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are  afraid  lest  they  be  anticipated  by  others,  to  lodge  a  caveat  at  the  offices  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
^neral ;  that  is,  an  instrument  by  which  notice  is  requested  to  be  given  to  the  person  who  enters  it, 
whenever  any  application  is  made  for  a  patent  for  a  certain  invention  therein  described  in  general 
terms.  The  entry  of  a  caveat  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  giving  information  that  an  invention  is 
nearly  completed  ;  so  that,  if  any  other  person  should  apply  for  a  patent  for  the  same  thing,  the  preference 
may  be  given  to  him  who  entered  it. 

An  injunction  may  be  obtained  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent,  in  the  same  way  as  for  a  violation  of 
the  copyright  acts. 

Patents  have  been  sometimes  extended  by  act  of  parliament  beyond  the  term  of  14  years,  on  the 
ground  that  that  term  was  too  short  properly  to  reward  the  inventor. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Patents  granted  in  the  Eight  Years  ending  with  1828. 

1821  .   .   108     I      1824   -   -   181     I     1827   -   -   148 

1822  -   -   113  1825   .   .   249  1828    •   .   158 

1823  -   -   138     I     1826   -   -   ISl     I 

Total  number  of  patents  in  force  in  May,  1829,  1,855. 

The  reader  will  find  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  instructive  information  with  respect  to  patents,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Co/ntnons  on  that  subject  (No.  332.  Sess.  1829),  particularly  in 
the  evidence  and  papers  laid  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Farey.  The  treatise  on  the  Law  of  PatetU$ 
and  Copyrights,  by  Mr.  Godson,  is  clear  and  able. 

PATRAS,  OR  PETRASSO,  a  sea-port  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Morea,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  in  lat.  38°  14'  25"  N.,  Ion.  21°  46'  20"  E.  Population 
variously  estimated,  from  5,000  to  10,000. 

The  port  lies  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  town ;  but  the  part  fronting  it  is  unsafe,  and  exposed  to 
heavy  seas,  particularly  in  winter.  Vessels,  therefore,  go  a  little  further  up  the  gulf,  where  there  is  a 
mole  or  quay,  and  where  they  can  lie  close  to  the  wharf.  Patras  has  a  more  extensive  trade  than  any 
other  port  of  Greece.  The  principal  exports  are  currants,  oil,  valonia,  wine,  raw  silk,  raw  cotton, 
wool,  skins,  wax,  &c.  Of  these,  currants  are  by  far  the  most  important.  The  fruit  is  larger,  and  freer 
from  sand  and  gravel,  than  that  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  They  are  shipped  in  casks  of  various  sizes  ;  but, 
as  the  weight  of  the  cask  is  included  in  that  of  the  fruit,  it  is  said  to  he,  for  the  most  part,  made  heavier 
and  stronger  than  necessary.  Morea  currants  are  preferred  in  most  countries,  except  England ;  but 
here  the  currants  of  Zante  are  held  in  equal,  or  perhaps  greater,  estimation.  The  exports  of  currants 
from  Patras,  at  an  average  of  the  .3  years  ending  with  1831,  amounted  to  about  50,0(10  cwt.  a  year, 
worth  about  33,000/.  More  than  half  the  quantity  shipped  in  1830  and  1831  was  for  England.  The  value 
of  the  exports  of  valonia  and  oil  may,  together,  amount  to  from  7,000/.  to  10,000/.  a  year.  The  imports  at 
Patras,  as  at  the  other  Greek  ports,  consist  principally  of  sugar,  coftee,  and  other  colonial  products  ;  plain 
and  printed  cotton  stuffs,  woollen  goods,  salted  tish,  iron,  tin  plates,  hardware,  cordage,  hemp,  deals,  &c 
Imported  articles  are  brought  principally  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  Venice,  Leghorn,  Marseilles, 
and  Trieste ;  but,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  accurate 
estimate  of  their  amount,  either  as  respects  Patras,  or  any  other  Greek  port :  — 
Shipping.  —  The  arrivals  at  Patras  in  1830  and  1831  have  been      Port  Charges.  —  Foreign  and  Greek  vessels  pay  as  fallows  ;  — 
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0  12 
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0  18 

7 
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The  rar)^ established  by  the  government  in  March,  1830,  is  in  force,  according  to  which  all  articles 
mav  be  imported  and  exported,  on  payment  of  the  duties  therein  fixed,  without  distinction  of  foreign 
or  native  flag.  The  rate  of  duty  is  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  imports,  and  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for 
exports. 

A/onfy.  —  Since  the  revolution,  the  Greeks  have  established  a  system  of  coinage  in  imitation  of  that  of 
France.  The  phoenix  is  a  silver  coin,  that  should  contain  9-lOths  of  pure  metal,  and  1-lOth  of  alloy,  or 
4029  grammes  of  the  former,  and  448  do.  of  the  latter,  being  worth  about  S^rf.  sterling.  The  lepta  is  a 
copper  coin,  being  l-lOOth  part  of  the  phoenix.  But  the  silver  coins  are  already  so  much  debased,  that 
they  have  been  refused  even  by  the  officers  of  government. 

ly eights  and  Measures.  —  The  quintal  is  divided  into  44  okes,  or  132  lbs.  Hence,  100  lbs.  of  Patras  s 
88  lbs.  avoirdupois.     Silk  weight  is  l-5th  heavier, 

A  sack  of  currants  weighs  140  lbs.  of  the  common  weight,  or  about  123  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  staro,  corn  measure,  =  2J  Winch,  bushels.  u         i^u 

The  long  pic,  or  pik,  used  in  measuring  linens  and  woollens,  =  27  English  Inches.  The  short  pic,  used 
in  measuring  sUks,  =  25  ditto. 

We  have  derived  these  details,  partly  from  the  Answers  made  by  the  Consul  at  Patras  to  the  Circular 
Queries  J  partly  from  the  Archives  du  Commerce,  tome  ii.  pp.  236—242. ;  and  partly  from  other  sources. 

Commerce  of  Greece.  —  Considering  the  favourable  situation  of  Greece,  the  number 
and  excellence  of  her  ports,  the  hardy  enterprising  character  of  the  people,  and  the 
progress  they  have  already  made  in  navigation,  nothing  seems  to  be  required  to  insure 
her  rapid  advancement  in  commercial  industry,  but  the  establishment  of  good  order 
and  internal  tranquillity.  We  trust  that  this  sine  qua  non  of  prosperity  will  now  be 
realised  ;  and  that  the  newly  constituted  government  will  be  strong  enough  to  curb  the 
factions  into  which  the  population  has  been  split,  and  to  put  down  and  punish  every 
species  of  outrage.  If  they  succeed  in  this,  and  abstain  from  all  attempts,  by  prohibition 
or  otherwise,  to  force  manufactures  and  commerce,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  progress 
of  Greece  will  be  all  that  her  most  sanguine  friends  could  wish.  It  appears  from  a 
report  presented  to  the  congress  at  Napoli,  in  January,  1832,  that  Greece  was  at  that 
time  possessed  of  2,941  vessels  of  all  sorts,  of  which  614  were  of  the  1st  class,  that  is, 
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of  more  than  150  tons  burden.  The  vahie  of  the  imports  into  Greece,  in  1831,  are 
estimated  in  the  same  document  at  about  1,100,000?.  sterling.  It  must,  Jiowever,  be 
observed,  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  imports  is  carried  to  Syra,  which  has  now 
become  an  important  entrepot,  merely  that  they  may  be  sent  at  convenient  opportunities 
to  the  Turkisli  provinces  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  —  (^See  Archives  du  Commerce, 
tome  ii.    p.  239.) 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  Candia,  or  Crete,  was  not  either  added  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece,  or  made  independent.  We  cannot  help  considering  it  as  disgraceful 
to  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  that  this  famous  island,  wliere  European  civilisation 
first  struck  its  roots,  should  be  consigned  to  the  barbarians  by  whom  it  is  now  laid  waste. 
It  is  as  well  entitled  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  as 
any  part  of  Continental  Greece ;  and  we  do  hope  that  measures  may  yet  be  devised  for 
rescuing  it  from  the  atrocious  despotism  by  which  it  has  been  so  long  weighed  down. 

PATTERNS,  are  specimens  or  samples  of  commodities,  transmitted  by  manufacturers 
to  their  correspondents,  or  carried  from  town  to  town  by  travellers,  in  search  of  orders. 
Patterns,  if  not  exceeding  1  ounce  weight,  shall  be  charged  with  only  an  additional 
penny  of  postage,  provided  they  be  sent  under  cover,  open  at  the  sides,  and  without  any 
letter  or  writing,  except  the  name  of  ttie  person  sending  the  same,  the  place  of  his 
abode,  and  the  price  of  the  article  or  articles.  —  (52  Geo.  3.  c.  88.) 

PAWNBROKERS  and  PAWNBROKING.  A  pawnbroker  is  a  species  of 
banker,  who  advances  money,  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  upon  security  of  goods 
deposited  in  his  hands ;  having  power  to  sell  the  goods,  if  the  principal  sum,  and  the 
interest  thereon,  be  not  paid  within  a  specified  time. 

1.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Pawnhroliing. — The  practice  of  impledging  or 
pawning  goods,  in  order  to  raise  loans,  is  one  that  must  necessarily  always  exist  in 
civilised  societies,  and  is,  in  many  cases,  productive  of  advantage  to  the  parties.  But 
it  is  a  practice  that  is  extremely  liable  to  abuse.  By  flir  the  largest  proportion  of  tlie 
bona  fide  borrowers  of  money  on  pawn  consist  of  the  lowest  and  most  indigent  classes ; 
and  were  the  lenders  not  subjected  to  any  species  of  regulation,  advantage  might  be. 
taken  (as,  indeed,  it  is  frequently  taken,  in  despite  of  every  precaution)  of  their  neces- 
sities, to  subject  them  to  the  most  grievous  extortion.  But,  besides  those  whose  wants 
compel  them  to  resort  to  pawnbrokers,  there  is  another  class,  who  have  recourse  to  them 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  property  they  have  unlawfully  acquired.  Not  only,  therefore, 
are  pawnbrokers  instrumental  in  relieving  the  pressing  and  urgent  necessities  of  the 
poor,  but  they  may  also,  even  without  intending  it,  become  the  most  efficient  allies  of 
thieves  and  swindlers,  by  affording  them  ready  and  convenient  outlets  for  the  disposal 
of  their  ill-gotten  gains.  The  policy  of  giving  legislative  protection  to  a  business  so 
liable  to  abuse,  has  been  doubted  by  many.  But  though  it  were  suppressed  by  law,  it 
would  always  really  exist.  An  individual  possessed  of  property  which  he  may  neither 
be  able  nor  willing  to  dispose  of,  may  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  difficulty  ;  and  in 
such  case,  what  can  be  more  convenient  or  advantageous  for  him  than  to  get  a  loan 
upon  a  deposit  of  such  property,  under  condition  that  if  he  repay  the  loan,  and  the  m- 
terest  upon  it,  within  a  certain  period,  the  property  will  be  returned  ?  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  the  facilities  of  raising  money  in  this  way  foster  habits  of  imprudence  ;  that  the 
first  resort  for  aid  to  a  pawnbroker  almost  always  leads  to  a  second  ;  and  that  it  is  nn- 
possible  so  to  regulate  the  business,  as  to  prevent  the  ignorant  and  the  necessitous  from 
being  plundered.  That  this  statement,  though  exaggerated,  is  to  a  certain  extent  true, 
no  one  can  deny.  On  the  other  liand,  however,  the  capacity  of  obtaining  supplies  on 
deposits  of  goods,  by  affording  the  means  of  meeting  pressing  exigencies,  in  so  far  tends 
to  prevent  crime,  and  to  promote  the  security  of  property;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
desire  to  redeem  property  in  pawn  would  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  m- 
dustry  and  economy.  At  the  same  time,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not 
possible,  do  what  you  will,  to  prevent  those  who  are  poor  and  uninstructed  from  borrow- 
ing ;  and  that  they  must,  in  all  cases,  obtain  loans  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  be  liable  to 
be  imposed  upon.  But  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  there  is  less  chance  of  any  improper 
advantage  being  taken  of  them  by  a  licensed  pawnbroker,  than  by  a  private  and  irrespon- 
sible individual.  Although,  however,  the  business  had  all  the  inconveniences,  without 
any  portion  whatever  of  the  good  whicli  really  belongs  to  it,  it  would  be  to  no  purposa 
to  attempt  its  suppression.  It  is  visionary  to  imagine  that  those  who  have  property  wili 
submit  to  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want,  without  endeavouring  to  raise  money  upon 
it.  Any  attempt  to  put  down  pawnbroking  would  merely  drive  respectable  persons 
from  the  trade,  and  throw  it  entirely  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  neither  property 
nor  character  to  lose.  And  hence  the  object  of  a  wise  legislature  ought  not  to  be  to 
abolish  what  must  always  exist,  but  to  endeavour,  so  far  at  least  as  is  possible,  to  free  it 
from  abuse,  by  enacting  such  regulations  as  may  appear  to  be  best  calculated  to  protect 
tlie  ignorant  and  the  unwary  from  becoming  the  prey  of  swindlers,  and  to  facilitate  the 
discovery  of  stolen  property. 
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2.  Ohligations  under  which  Pawnhrohers  should  he  placed,  —  For  this  purpose  it  seems 
indispensable  that  the  interest  charged  by  pawnbrokers  should  be  limited  ;  tliat  they 
should  be  obliged  to  give  a  receipt  for  the  articles  pledged,  and  to  retain  them  for  a 
reasonable  time  before  selling  them ;  that  the  sale,  when  it  does  take  place,  should  be  by 
public  auction,  or  in  such  a  way  as  may  give  the  articles  the  best  chance  for  being  sold 
at  a  fair  price;  and  that  the  excess  of  price,  if  there  be  any,  after  deducting  the  amount 
advanced,  and  the  interest  and  expenses  of  sale,  should  be  paid  over  to  the  original  owner 
of  the  goods.  To  prevent  pawnbrokers  from  becoming  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
they  should  be  liable  to  penalties  for  making  advances  to  any  individual  unable  to  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  mode  in  which  he  became  jjossessed  of  the  property  he  is 
desirous  to  pawn  ;  the  officers  of  police  should  at  all  times  have  free  access  to  their  pre- 
mises ;  and  they  should  be  obliged  carefully  to  describe  and  advertise  the  property  they 
oifer  for  sale. 

3.  Law  as  to  Pawnbrokers.  —  It  may  appear  singular  that  pawnbrokers  should  hardly 
have  been  named  in  any  legislative  enactment  till  after  the  middle  of  last  century.  It 
was  enacted  by  the  30  Geo.  2.  c.  24.,  that  a  duplicate  or  receipt  should  be  given  for 
goods  pawned;  and  that  such  as  were  pawned  for  any  sum  less  than  10/.  might  be  re- 
covered any  time  within  two  years,  on  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest ;  but  the 
rate  of  interest  was  not  fixed.  This  defect  was  supplied  by  the  25  Geo.  3.  c.  48. ;  but 
the  act  39  &  40  Geo.  3.  e.  99.  contains  the  latest  and  most  complete  regulations  on  the 
subject. 


Every  person  exercising  the  trade  of  a  pawnbroker  must 
take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually.  10  days  at  least  before 
the  end  of  the  vear,  for  which  he  shall  pay,  within  the  cities 
of  London  and  AVestminster,  and  the  limits  of  the  twopenny 
post,  15/.,  and  everywhere  else,  7/.  IO5.  No  person  shall  keep 
more  than  1  house  by  virtue  of  1  licence ;  but  persons  in 
partnership  need  only  lake  out  1  licence  for  1  house.  All  per- 
sons receiving  goods  by  way  of  pawn  or  pledge  for  the  repay- 
ment of  money  lent  thereon,  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
5  per  cent.,  to  be  deemed  pawnbrokers. 

Upon  every  pledge  on  which  there  shall  have  been  lent  not 
exceeding  *Zs-  (it/.,  interest  may  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ^d, 
per  month ; 
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And  for  every  sum  exceeding  40^.  and  not  exceeding  10/.,  at 
the  rate  of  ,)</.  in  the  pound,  by  the  calendar  month,  including 
the  current  month ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  fractional 
ftum. 

Pawnbrokers  are  to  give  farthings  in  exchange. 

Persons  applying  to  redeem  goods  pawned  within  7  days 
after  the  first  calendar  month  after  the  same  shall  have  been 
pledged,  may  redeem  the  same  without  paying  any  thing  for 
the  first  7  days  ;  and,  upon  applying  before  the  expiration  of 
14  days  of  the  second  calendar  month,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
redeem  such  goods,  upon  paying  the  profit  payable  for  1  ca- 
lendar month  and  the  half  of  another  ;  and  in  .ill  cases  where 
the  parties  so  entitled,  and  applying  as  aforesaid,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  14  dnys,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
iecond  month,  the  pawnliroker  is  allowed  to  take  the  interest 
of  the  whole  second  month  ;  and  the  same  regulations  and 
restrictions  shall  take  place  in  every  subsequent  month. 

When  goods  are  pawned  for  more  than  5«.,  the  pawnbroker, 
before  advancing  tne  money,  shall  immediately  enter  in  his 
books  a  description  of  the  pawn,  the  money  lent  thereon,  the 
day  of  the  month  and  year,  the  name  of  the  person  pawning, 
and  the  name  of  the  street,  and  number  of  the  house,  if  num- 
bered, where  such  person  resides,  and  use  the  lettt-r  L,  if  the 
person  be  a  lodger,  and  the  letters  H  K,  if  a  housekeeper  ;  and 
also  the  name  and  abode  of  the  owner  of  the  party  otliering 
such  pledge  ;  and  if  the  money  lent  shall  not  exceed  5>.,  such 
entry  shall  be  made  within  4  hours  after  the  goods  shall  have 
l>eeu  pawned  ;  and  the  pawnbroker  shall,  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  pawn,  give  to  the  person  so  jiawning  a  duplicate,  cor- 
respondmg  with  the  entry  in  the  book,  which  the  party  liawn- 
Ing  shall  take  in  all  cases;  and  the  p.iwnbroker  shall  not 
receive  any  pledge,  unless  the  party  so  pawning  shall  receive 
•uch  duplicate. 

Rata  payable  for  Dupticala. 

r       ,      J 
If  under  Hi. 

St.  and  under  10s. 
1 0*.  and  tmder  '20*. 
20j.  and  under  5/.  .        (I      O      2 

5/.  and  up»ards  .004 

i.Tl'f  *"'P''<^^'^  '"  be  produced  to  the  pawnbroker  before  he 
•hall  be  compelled  to  redeliver  the  respective  goods  and  chat- 
tels, except  as  hciein-after  exceptc<l. 

The  amount  of  proHta  on  duiilicates  shall  be  added  on 
pledges  redeemed,  and  such  duplicate  shall  be  kept  by  the 
pawnbroker  for  1  year. 

Persons  iiawning  other  people's  goods  without  their  consent, 
may  be  apprehended  bv  the  warrant  of  I  iustite,  and  convicted 
in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  5/.  nor  less  than  Wi.,  and  the  full 
value  of  the  goods  nawnetl ;  and  if  the  forfeiture  be  not  imme- 
aialely  paid,  the  justice  shall  commit  the  party  to  the  house  of 
correcUon,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  3  calendar  months; 
fi?  <•  Jl'"*''"  ^  •'">*  before  the  expiration  of  the  commitment 
the  torfcllure  shall  not  he  liaid,  th,'  justice  mav  order  the  per- 
»on  to  be  p  ubllcly  whipped,  and  the  forfeitures  shall  he  apn'icd 
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towards  making  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  and  defraying 
the  costs  ;  but  if  the  party  injured  shali  decline  to  accept  such  * 
satisfaction  and  costs,  or  it"  there  be  any  overplus,  such  for- 
feitures or  overplus  shall  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish- 
Persons  forging  or  counterfeiting  duplicates  may  be  seized 
and  delivered  to  a  constable,  who  shall  convey  them  before  a 
justice  ;  and,  upon  conviction,  such  person  shall  be  committed 
to  the  house  of  correction  for  jmy  time  not  exceeding  5  calendar 
months. 

Persons  olfering  pledges,  not  giving  a  satisfactory  account 
of  themselves,  or  the  means  by  which  they  became  jjossessed 
of  such  goods,  or  wilfully  giving  any  false  information,  or  if 
there  shall  be  reason  to  suspect  that  such  goods  are  stolen,  or 
illegally  obtained,  or  if  any  person  not  entitled  to  redeem  goods 
in  pawn  shall  endeavour  to  redeem  the  same,  they  may  be 
seized  and  delivered  to  a  constable,  to  be  carried  before  a  jus- 
tice; and  if  there  should  appear  ground  for  a  second  examin- 
ation, they  shall  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of 
correction,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  ;  or  where  such 
proceedings  are  not  authorised  by  the  nature  of  the  oftence, 
the  party  shall  be  committed  for  any  time  not  exceeding  3 
calendar  months. 

Persons  buying  or  taking  in  pledge  unfinished  goods,  linen, 
or  apparel,  intrusted  to  others  to  wash  or  mend,  shall  forfeit 
double  the  sum  lent,  and  restore  the  goods. 

Peace  officers  are  empowered  to  search  for  unfinished  goods 
which  shall  be  come  by  unlawfully. 

When  goods  are  unlawfully  pawned,  the  pawnbroker  is  to 
restore  them  ;  and  their  houses  may  be  searched  during  the 
hours  of  business,  by  a  warrant  from  a  magistrate  for  the  dis- 
covery of  such  property. 

Persons  producing  notes  or  memorandums  are  to  be  deemed 
the  owners  of  the  property. 

\\'here  duplicates  are  lost,  the  pawnbroker,  upon  affidavit 
made  by  the  owner  of  such  loss  before  a  magiitrate,  shall 
deliver  another  dui)Iicate. 

Goods  pawned  are  deemed  forfeited  at  the  end  of  a  year; 
but,  on  notice  from  persons  having  goods  in  jdedge,  3  months 
further  are  to  be  allowed  be^  ond  the  year  for  redemption ;  such 
notice  to  be  given  before  the  twelvemonth  h  expired. 

All  goods  pawned  mav  be  sold  at  the  expiration  of  one  whole 
vear  ;  and  a!t  goods  so  forfeited,  en  which  above  10*.  and  not 
exceeding  10/.  shall  have  been  lent,  shall  be  sold  by  public 
auction,  and  not  otherwise";  notice  of  such  sale  being  twice 
given,  at  least  3  davs  before  the  aurlion,  in  a  public  newspaper, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  to  the  owner  of  the  goods  not  more  tnan 
51.  nor  less  than  2/. ' 

All  pictures,  ]>rints,  books,  bronzes,  statues,  busts,  carvincs 
in  ivoi>  ami  marble, cameos,  intaglios,  musical, mathematit id, 
and  pl'iilosophica!  instruments,  and  china,  shall  be  sold  by 
themselves,  and  without  other  goods,  4  times  only  in  every 
year;  viz.  on  the  1st  Movituij  in  Januarj)y  April,  July,  and 
October^  in  every  year. 

Pawnbrokers  are  not  to  purchase  goods  while  in  their  cus- 
tody, nor  take  in  pledges  from  persons  under  12  years  of  age, 
or  intoxicated  ;  nor  take  in  any  goods  before  8  in  the  forenoon 
or  after  8  in  the  evening  between  Michaelmasdatj  and  /-47*/y- 
i/(/y,  or  before  7  in  the  forenoon  or  after  U  in  the  evening 
during  the  remaindir  of  the  year,  excepting  only  until  11  on 
the  evenings  of  Sufurtlay,  and  tlie  evenings  preceding  Good 
Frhlay  and  Chrishiuis-ihy,  and  every  fast  or  thanksgiving  day. 

An  aci  ount  of  the  sale  of  pledges  for  mote  than  I0».  iR  to  be 
entered  by  pawnbroktrs  in  a  book,  and  the  sur]tlus  is  to  be 

{laid  to  ihe  owner  of  the  goods  pawned,  if  demandfd  within 
hree  years  of  the  sale,  under  penalty  of  10/.  and  treble  the  sum 
lent.* 

Pawnbrokers  are  to  place  in  view  the  table  of  profits  ;  and 
their  name  and  business  is  to  be  placed  over  the  door,  on 
penalty  oi"  10/. 

Pawnbrokers  injuring  goods,  or  selling  them  before  the  time 
f^pccitied,  shntl,  upon  application  to  a  magistrate,  be  (ompellcd 
to  make  sati^factiun  for  the  same;  and  if  the  satisfaction 
awarded  shall  be  equal  to  or  exceed  the  principal  and  profit, 
the  pawnbroker  shull  deliver  the  goods  pledgetl  to  the  owner, 
without  being  paid  any  thing  for  principal  or  profit. 

Pawnbrokers  shall  produce  their  books  befi>re  a  magihtrate  i 
or,  refusing  so  to  do,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  ixcetding  10/.  nor 
less  than  07. 

Pawr 
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PAWNBROKERS  AND  PAWNBROKING. 


It  has  been  held  by  the  Court  of  Kin^s  Bench,  that  a  pawn- 
broker has  no  right  to  sell  unredeemed  pledges,  aftt-r  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year  from  the  time  the  goods  were  pledeeJ,  if, 
while  they  are  in  his  possession,  the  original  owner  tender  him 
the  principal  and  mlerest  due — (Waiter  v.  Smith,  '/yd  of 
January,  1S20  J  On  a  motion  tor  a  new  trial.  Lord  Tenterden 
said,  "I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the  pledge  he  not  redeemed  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year  and  a  day,  (and  no  notice  given  that  3 
months  further  are  to  be  allowed  for   il^  redemption,}  the 


pawnbroker  has  a  right  to  expose  it  to  sale  so  soon  as  he  can, 
consistently  with  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  but  if  at  any  time 
befvre  the  saie  fios  actually  taken  place ,  the  owner  of  tlie* goods 
tender  the  principal  and  interest,  and  expenses  incurred,  he 
has  a  right  to  his  goods,  and  the  pawnbroker  is  not  injured; 
for  the  power  of  sale  is  allowed  him  merely  to  secure  to  hira 
the  money  which  he  has  advanced,  together  with  the  high 
rate  of  interest  which  the  law  allows  to  him  in  his  charvtcr 
of  pawnbroker." 


Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  pawnbrokers.  On  the  whole,  the 
regulations  seem  to  be  judiciously  devised.  Perhaps,  however,  the  rate  of  interest  on 
small  deposits  might  be  advantageously  lowered.  The  law  allows  interest  at  the  rate  of 
^d.  per  month  to  be  charged  on  loans  of  2s.  6d.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent. : 
but  the  same  sum  of  ^d.  per  month  is  exigible  from  all  smaller  loans;  and  as  very 
many  do  not  exceed  Is.  6d.,  and  even  6d.,  the  interest  on  them  is  exceedingly  oppressive. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  respect  to  such  loans  ;  but  still,  consider- 
ing the  vast  number  of  advances  under  2s.  6d.,  it  would  seem  that  the  interest  on  them 
might  be  somewhat  reduced.  Perhaps,  too,  it  might  be  advisable,  still  better  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  statute,  to  enact  that  no  one  should  be  licensed  as  a  pawn- 
broker without  producing  sufficient  security  for  a  certain  sum  to  be  forfeited  in  the 
event  of  his  knowingly  or  wilfully  breaking  or  evading  any  of  its  provisions.  This 
would  prevent  (what  Dr.  Colquhoun  says  is  not  an  uncommon  practice)  swindlers  from 
becoming  pawnbrokers,  in  order  to  get  the  means  of  selling  stolen  goods.  —  (  Treatise 
on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  2d  ed.  p.  1 56. ) 

It  would  be  a  useful  regulation  to  oblige  pawnbrokers  to  insure  against  losses  by  fire. 
Much  mischief  has  been  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Pawnbrokers  licensed  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  the  Country,  with  the 
Rales  respectively  charged  on  their  Licences,  and  the  Duty  received  on  the  same,  in  each  of  the  Five 
Years  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1830.  —i,Parl.  Paper,  No.  681.  Sess.  ia30.) 


Years  ending 

Taken  out  at  the  Head  Office,  London. 

Taken  out  in  the  Country. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Number. 

Duty. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Number. 

Duly. 

Sth  Januai?          •          1826 

—  ■                       1827 
_                             1828 
_                             1829 

—  1830 

L.  t. 
15      0 

7  10 
15      0 

7  10 
15      0 

7  10 
15      0 

7  10 
15      0 

7    10 

261 

8 
267 

5 
874 

7 
411 

6 
295 

7 

L.  ,. 
3,915      0 

60  0 
4,005      0 

37  10 
4,110      0 

52  10 
6,165      0 

75  0 
4.425      0 

52    10 

L.     I. 
15      01 

7    10/ 
15      07 

7    lOj- 
15     01 

7    lOj 
15      0 

7    10 
15      0 

7    10 

16 
1,596 

47 
l,n.>s 

L.       1. 

7,040     0 
7,223     0 
7,904   10 
240     0 
11,970     0 
705      0 
7,7S5      0       1 

The  produce  of  each  rate  of  duty  not  being  distinguished  in  the  distributors'  accounts  until  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1829,  the  number  of  licences  cannot  be  given  prior  to  that  date  for  the 
country. 

4.  Notices  of  Pawnbroking  in  Italy,  France,  §•<;.  —  The  practice  of  advancing  money 
to  the  poor,  either  with  or  without  interest,  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  followed  in 
antiquity.  —  (Beckmann,  vol.  iii.  p.  14.  1st  Eng.  ed.)  But  the  first  public  est.iblish- 
ments  of  this  sort  were  founded  in  Jtaly,  under  the  name  of  Monti  di  Pieta,  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries.  As  it  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible  to  procure  the  means  of 
supporting  such  establishments  from  voluntary  contributions,  a  bull  for  allowing  interest 
to  be  charged  upon  the  loans  made  to  the  poor  was  issued  by  Leo  X.  in  1521.  These 
establishments,  though  differing  in  many  respects,  have  universally  for  their  object  to 
protect  the  needy  from  the  risk  of  being  plundered  by  the  irresponsible  individuals  to 
whom  their  necessities  might  oblige  them  to  resort,  by  accommodating  them  with  loans 
on  comparatively  reasonable  terms.  And  though  their  practice  has  not,  in  all  instances, 
corresponded  with  the  professions  they  have  made,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  have  been,  speaking  generally,  of  essential  service  to  the  poor. 

From  Italy  these  establishments  have  gradually  spread  over  the  Continent.  The 
Mont  de  Piete,  in  Paris,  was  established  by  a  royal  ordinance  in  1777  ;  and  after  being 
destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  was  again  opened  in  1797.  In  1804,  it  obtained  a  monopoly 
of  the  business  of  pawnbroking  in  the  capital.  Loans  are  made,  by  this  establishment, 
upon  deposits  of  such  goods  as  can  be  preserved,  to  the  amount  of  two  thirds  of  the 
estimated  value  of  all  goods  other  than  gold  and  silver,  and  to  four  fifths  of  the  value  of 
the  latter.  No  loan  is  for  less  than  3  francs  (2s.  6</.).  The  advances  are  made  for  a 
year,  but  the  borrower  may  renew  the  engagement.  Interest  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  cent,  per  month. 

The  Mont  de  Piete  receives  annually  about  1,200,000  articles,  upon  which  it  ad^ances 
from  20,000,000  to  21,000,000  francs;  it  has  generally  from  600,000  to  6.50,000  articles 
in  its  possession.  The  expense  of  management  amounts  to  fi-om  60  to  65  centimes  for 
each  article  ;  so  that  a  loan  of  3  francs  never  defrays  the  expenses  it  occasions,  and  the 
profits  are  wholly  derived  from  those  that  exceed  5  francs.  At  an  average,  the  profits 
amount  to  about  280,000  francs,  of  which  only  about  155,000  are  derived  from  loans 
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upon  deposit,  about  125,000  being  the  produce  of  other  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
company. 

The  articles  in  pawn  are  returned  in  the  proportion  of                  .                   .    5I  in  number  and  5^  in  value. 
Are  continued  in  pawn  by  a  prolongation  of  the  loan  -  .  .^_.  "^        

Hence,  arc  preserved  to  their  proprietors,  of  articles  pawned  -  "    25  '°  number  and  ||  in  value. 

Are  sold,  subject  (as  in  England)  to  a  claim  for  surplus  any  time  during  3  years  ^      -  •      J,        .^ 

i  •      Hi 

{Bulletin  da  Sciencet  C^ographiqua,  Avril,  1830.) 

There  are  no  means  of  making  a  statement  of  this  sort  with  respect  to  London  ;  but, 
were  it  possible  to  make  it,  the  proportion  of  forfeited  pledges  would  be  found,  we  have 
no  doubt,  much  greater. 

In  some  respects,  particularly  the  lowness  of  interest  upon  small  loans,  and  the  greater 
vigilance  exercised  with  respect  to  the  reception  of  stolen  goods,  the  Mont  de  PietS  has 
an  advantage  over  the  pawnbroking  establishments  in  this  country.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  it  is,  on  the  whole,  so  well  fitted  to  attain  its  objects.  The  limitation 
of  the  loans  to  3  francs  would  be  felt  to  be  a  serious  grievance  here,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  in  France  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  servants  of  a  great  public 
establishment  will  be  so  ready  to  assist  poor  persons,  having  none  but  inferior  articles  to 
offer  in  security,  as  private  individuals  anxious  to  get  business.  And  such,  in  point  of 
fact,  is  found  to  be  the  case,  not  in  Paris  only,  but  in  all  those  parts  of  the  Continent 
where  the  business  of  pawnbroking  is  confined  to  a  few  establishments.  And  hence  it 
would  seem  that,  were  the  modifications  already  suggested  adopted,  our  system  would 
be  the  best  of  any. 

PEARL-ASH.     See  Potash. 

PEARLS  (Du.  Paarlen;  Fr.  Perles ;  Ger.  Perkn ,-  It.  Perle ;  Lat.  Margarita;  Rus. 
Shemtschuff,  Perlii ;  Sp.  Perlas ;  Arab.  Looloo ;  Cyng.  Mootoo  ;  Hind.  Mootie),  are  well 
known  globular  concretions  found  in  several  species  of  shell-fish,  but  particularly  the 
mother-of-pearl  oyster  (  Concha  margaritifera  Lin. ).  Pearls  should  be  chosen  round, 
of  a  bright  translucent  silvery  whiteness,  free  from  stains  and  roughness.  Having  these 
qualities,  the  largest  are  of  course  the  most  valuable.  The  larger  ones  have  frequently 
the  shape  of  a  pear ;  and  when  these  are  otherwise  perfect,  they  are  in  great  demand 
for  ear-rings.      Ceylon  pearls  are  most  esteemed  in  England. 

Value,  Sj-c.  of  Pearls.  — Pearls  were  in  the  highest  possible  estimation  in  ancient  Rome, 
and  bore  an  enormous  price.  —  (^Principium  culmenque  omnium  rerum  preiii,  margaritce 
tenent.  —  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  is.  c.  35.)  Their  price  in  modern  times  has  very  much 
declined  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  changes  of  manners  and  fashions  ;  but  more,  probably, 
from  the  admirable  imitations  of  pearls  that  may  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Milburn,  a  handsome  necklace  of  Ceylon  pearls,  smaller  than  a  large 
pea,  costs  from  170Z.  to  300Z.  ;  but  one  of  pearls  about  the  size  of  peppercorns  may  be 
had  for  15?.  :  the  pearls  in  the  former  sell  at  a  guinea  each,  and  those  in  the  latter  at 
about  1  s-  6d.  When  the  pearls  dwindle  to  the  size  of  small  shot,  they  are  denominated 
seed  pearls,  and  are  of  little  value.  They  are  mostly  sent  to  China.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  pearls  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account  was  bought  by  Tavernicr,  at 
Catifa,  in  Arabia,  a  fishery  famous  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  for  the  enormous  sum  of 
110,000/.  !  It  is  pear-shaped,  regular,  and  without  blemish.  The  diameter  is  -es  inch 
at  the  largest  part,  and  the  length  from  2  to  3  inches. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  .among  naturalists  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion of  pearls  in  the  oyster  ;  but  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  believed  that  it  is  the  result 
of  disease,  and  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  bezoar —  (see  Bezoar)  ;  pearls,  like  it, 
consisting  of  successive  coats  spread  with  perfect  regularity  round  a  foreign  nucleus.  In 
fact,  the  Chinese  throw  into  a  species  of  shell-fish  (mytilus  cggneus,  or  swan  muscle), 
when  it  opens,  5  or  6  very  minute  mother-of-pearl  beads  strung  on  a  thread  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  they  are  found  covered  with  a  pearly  crust,  which  perfectly  resembles 
the  real  pearl.  —  ( Milburn's  Orient.  Com. ;   Ainslie's  Mat.  Indica,  §•€. ) 

Pearl  Fisheries The  pearl  oyster  is  fished  in  various   parts  of  the  world,  particularly  on  the  west 

coast  of  Ceylon  ;  atTuticoreen,  in  the  province  of  Tinnevellcy,  on  thecoast  of  Coromandel ;  at  the  Bahrein 
Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia  ;  at  the  Sooloo  Islands;  off"  the  coast  of  Algiers  ;  off' St.  Margarita,  or  Pearl 
I.Mands,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Colombia  ;  and  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  in  the 
South  Sea.     Pearls  have  .sometimes  been  found  on  the  Scotch  coast,  and  in  various  other  places. 

The  pearl  fishery  of  Tuticorcen  is  monopolised  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  of  Ceylon  by 
government.  But  these  monopolies  are  of  no  value ;  as  in  neither  case  does  the  sum  for  which  the  fishery 
&  let  equal  the  expenses  incurred  in  guarding,  surveying,  and  managing  the  banks.  It  is,  therefore,  suf- 
ficiently obvious  that  this  system  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  every  one  allowed  to  fish  on  paying  a  moderate 
licence  duty.  The  fear  of  exhausting  the  banks  is  quite  ludicrous.  The  fishery  would  be  abandoned  ai 
unprofitable  long  before  the  breed  of  oysters  had  been  injuriously  diminished  ;  and  in  a  few  years  it  would 
be  as  productive  as  ever.  Besides  giving  fresh  life  to  the  fishery,  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  would  put 
an  end  to  some  very  oppressive  regulations,  enacted  by  the  Dutch  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Persian  Gulf.  —  The  most  extensive  pearl  fisheries  are  those  on  the  several  banks  not  far  distant  froni 
the  island  of  Bahrein,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  lat.  26°  50'  N.,  Ion.  51°  W  E. ;  but  pearl 
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oysters  are  found  along  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  coast,  and  round  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  gulf.  Such 
as  are  tisheil  in  the  sea  near  tlic  islands  of  Karrak  and  Corgo  contain  |)carls  said  to  be  of  a  superior  colour 
and  description.  They  are  formed  of  8  layers  or  folds,  whilst  others  have  only  5,  but  the  water  is  too 
deep  to  make  fishing  for  them  either  very  profitable  or  easy.  Besides,  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  fishery 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  sheik  of  Bushire,  who  seems  to  consider  these  islands  as  his  immediate  property. 

"  Tlie  fishing  season  is  divided  into  two  portions  —  the  one  called  the  short  and  cold,  the  other  the 
long  and  hot.  In  the  cooler  weather  of  the  month  of  June,  diving  is  practised  along  the  coast  in  shallow 
water;  but  it  is  not  until  the  intensely  hot  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  that  the  Bahreiti 
banks  are  much  frequented.  The  water  on  them  is  about  7  fathoms  deep,  and  the  divers  are  much  incon- 
venienced when  it  is  cold  ;  indeed,  they  can  do  little  when  it  is  not  as  warm  as  the  air,  and  it  frequently 
becomes  even  more  so  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  summer.  When  they  dive,  they  compress  the  nostrils 
tightly  with  a  small  piece  of  horn,  which  keeps  the  water  out,  and  stuff  their  ears  with  bees'-wax  for 
the  same  purpose.  They  attach  a  net  to  their  waists,  to  contain  the  oysters  ;  and  aid  their  descent  by 
means  of  a  stone,  which  they  hold  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  boat,  and  shake  it  when  they  wish  to  be  drawn 
up.  From  what  I  could  learn,  2  minutes  may  be  considered  as  rather  above  the  average  time  of  their 
remaining  under  water.  Although  severe  labour,  and  very  exhausting  at  the  time,  diving  is  not  consi- 
dered particularly  injurious  to  the  constitution  ;  even  old  men  practise  it  A  person  usually  dives  from 
12  to  15  times  a  day  in  favourable  weather  ;  but  when  otherwise,  .3  or  4  times  only.  The  work  is  performed 
on  an  empty  stomach.  When  the  diver  becomes  fatigued,  he  goes  to  sleep,  and  does  not  eat  until  he  has 
slept  some  time. 

"  At  Bahrein  alone,  the  annual  amount  produced  by  the  pearl  fishery  may  be  reckoned  at  from 
SOO,(XJ(W.  to  240,000/.  If,  to  this,  the  purchases  made  by  the  Bahrein  merchants  or  agents  at  Aboottabee 
Sharga,  Ras-ul  Khymack,  &c.  be  added,  which  may  amount  to  half  as  much  more,  there  will  be  a  total 
of  about  300,000/.  or  360,000/.  ;  but  this  is  calculated  to  include  the  whole  pearl  trade  of  the  gulf  ;  for  it 
is  believed  that  all  the  principal  merchants  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  who  deal  in  pearls,  make  their 
purchases,  through  agents,  at  Bahrein.  I  have  not  admitted  in  the  above  estimate  much  more  than  one 
sixth  of  the  amount  some  native  merchants  have  stated  it  to  be,  as  a  good  deal  seemed  to  lie  matter  of 
guess  or  opinion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  facts.  My  own  estimate  is  in  some  measure  checked  by  the 
estimated  profits  of  the  small  boats.  But  even  the  sum  which  I  have  estimated  is  an  enormous  annual 
value  for  an  article  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  here,  and  which  is  never  used  in  its 
best  and  most  valuable  state,  except  as  an  ornament  Large  quantities  of  the  seed  pearls  are  used 
throughout  Asia,  in  the  composition  of  majoons,  or  electuaries,  to  form  which  all  kinds  of  precious 
stones  are  occasionally  mixed,  after  being  pounded,  excepting,  indeed,  diamonds  ;  these;  being  consi. 
dered,  from  their  hardness,  as  utterly  indigestible.  The  majoon,  in  which  there  is  a  large  quantity  ot 
pearls,  is  much  sought  for  and  valued,  on  account  of  its  supposed  stimulating  and  restorative  qualities. 

"  The  Bahrein  jiearl  fishery  boats  are  reckoned  to  amount  to  about  1,  J(X),  and  the  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  merchants,  some  of  whom  possess  considerable  capital.  They  bear  hard  on  the  producers  or  fishers, 
and  even  those  who  make  the  greatest  exertions  in  diving  hardly  have  food,  to  eat.  The  merchant 
ailvanccs  some  money  to  the  fishermen  at  cent,  per  cent,  and  a  portion  of  dates,  rice,  and  other  necessary 
articles,  all  at  the  supplier's  own  price;  he  also  lets  a  boat  to  them,  for  which  he  gets  1  share  of  the 
gross  profits  of  all  that  is  fished;  and,  finally,  he  purchases  the  pearls  nearly  at  his  own  price,  for  the 
unhappy  tishermtn  are  generally  in  his  debt,  and  therefore  at  his  mercy."  —  {Manuscript  Xotcs  cummu- 
nicated  b>j  Mtijt/r  D.  Wilson,  late  Political  Resident  at  Bushire.) 

The  fishery  at  Algiers  was  farmed  by  an  Enghsh  association  in  1826,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  their 
success. 

The  pearl  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Colombia  were  at  one  time  of  very  great  value.  In  1537,  upwards  of 
697  lbs.  of  pearls  are  said  to  have  been  imported  into  Seville.  Philip  II.  had  one  from  .St.  Margarita,  which 
weighed  250  carats,  and  was  valued  at  150,000  dollars.  But  for  many  years  past  the  Colombian  pearl 
fisheries  have  been  of  comparatively  little  importance.  During  the  mania  for  joint  stock  companies,  ill 
1825,  two  were  formed  ;  — one,  on  a  large  scale,  for  prosecuting  the  pearl  fishery  on  the  toast  of  Colombia; 
and  another,  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  prosecuting  it  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  and  the  Pacific.  Both  were 
abandoned  in  1826. 

The  best  fishery  ground  is  said  to  be  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms  water.  The  divers  continue  under  water 
from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half,  or  at  most  2  minutes.  They  have  a  sack  or  bag  fastened  to  the 
neck,  in  which  they  bring  up  the  oysters.  The  exertion  is  extremely  violent ;  and  the  divers  are  unhealthy 
and  short-lived. 

Pearl  Shells,  commonly  called  Motlier-of-pearl  shells,  are  imported  from  various 
parts  of  the  East,  and  consist  principally  of  the  shells  of  the  pearl  oyster  from  the  Gulf  of 
Persia  and  other  places,  particularly  the  Sooloo  Islands,  situate  between  Borneo  and  the 
Philippines,  the  shores  of  which  afford  the  largest  and  finest  shells  hitherto  discovered. 
On  the  inside,  the  shell  is  beautifully  polished,  and  of  the  whiteness  and  water  of  pearl 
itself:  it  has  the  same  lustre  on  the  outside,  after  the  external  lamina;  have  been  removed. 
Mother-of-pearl  shells  are  extensively  u.sed  in  tlie  arts,  particularly  in  inlaid  work,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  handles  for  knives,  buttons,  toys,  snuff  boxes,  &c.  The  Chinese 
manufacture  them  into  beads,  fish,  counters,  spoons,  &c.  ;  giving  them  a  finish  to  wliich 
European  artists  have  not  been  able  to  attain.  Shells  for  the  European  market  should 
be  chosen  of  the  largest  size,  of  a  beautiful  pearly  lustre,  thick  and  even,  and  free  from 
stains.  Reject  such  as  are  small,  cracked  or  broken,  or  liave  lumps  on  them.  When 
stowed  loose  as  dunnage,  they  are  sometimes  allowed  to  pass  free  of  freight.  —  (  Milhurn's 
Orient.  Com.)  The  imports  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1832  were — 1830, 
465,5911bs;  1831,  510,492  do.;  1832,  721,527  do.  —  (7'ar/.  Paper-  'So.  425.  Sess. 
1833.) 

PEAS  (Ger.  Erhsen  ;  Fr.  Pois ;  It.  Piselli,  Bisi ;  Sp.  Pesoles,  Guisantes  ;  Rus.  Goroch). 
The  pea  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  leguminous  or  pidse  plants.  It  is  supi'osed 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  latter  of  whom  probably  introduced  it  into  Britain.  There  are  many  varieties ;  but 
the  comrton  garden  \)ca.  {Pisum  sntivum),  unA  the  common  grey  or  field  ])ea  (  P/.-uw» 
arvense),  are  the  most  generally  cultivated;  being  reared  in  large  quantities  in  all  parts 
of  the  cotnitry,  particularly  in  Kent.  But  since  the  introduction  of  the  drill  hii.sbatidry, 
the  culture  of  tlie  pea  as  a  field  crop  has  been  to  a  considcraljle  extent  superseded  by  'he 
boan.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  drilled  along  with  tlie  latter;  for,  being  a  climbing 
plant,  it  attaches  itself  to  the  bean,  so  as  to  admit  the  ground   being  hoed  ;  at  the  .s;nno 
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time  that  the  free  admission  of  air  about  its  roots  promotes  its  growth.  It  is  not  possible 
to  frame  any  estimate  ot"  tlie  consumption  of  peas.  Tlie  field  pea  is  now  hardly  ever 
manufactured  into  meal  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  into  bread,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  garden  pea  is 
now  more  extensively  used  tlian  ever. — {Loudon's  Eiici/.  of  A>/ricultu7-e ;  Brotcn  on 
Rural  Affairs,  vol.  ii.  p.  7ii.  For  an  account  of  the  laws  regulating  the  importation, 
&c.  of  peas,  see  Cokn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade.)  Leguminous  crops  are  very  extensively 
cultivated  in  India.      The  exports  of  pulse  from  Calcutta,  in  1830,  exceeded  1,300  tons. 

PECK,  a  dry  measure  for  grain,  pulse,  &c.  The  standard,  or  Imperial  peck,  con- 
tains 2  gallons,  or  So'i-So  cubic  inches.  Four  peeks  make  a  bushel,  and  4  bushels  a 
coomb.  —  (See  Weights  and  IMeasukes.) 

PELLITORY,  the  root  of  a  perennial  plant  {Anthemis  pyrethrwn),  a  native  of  the 
Levant,  Barbary,  and  tiie  south  of  Em-ope.  The  root  is  long,  tapering,  about  the 
thickness  of  the  finger,  witli  a  brownish  cuticle.  It  is  imported  packed  in  bales,  some- 
times mixed  with  other  roots,  from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  distinguished.  It  is 
inodorous.  When  chewed,  it  seems  at  first  to  be  insipid,  but  after  a  iiiw  seconds  it 
excites  a  glowing  heat,  and  a  pricking  sensation  oil  the  tongue  and  lips  which  remains 
for  10  or  12  minutes.  The  pieces  break  with  a  short  resinous  fracture;  the  transverse 
section  presenting  a  thick  brown  bark,  studded  with  black  shining  points,  and  a  pale 
yellow  radiated  inside.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant.  —  {Thomson's  I)  ispens- 
atory.)     The  price  varies,   including  the  duty  (Gt/.),  from  2*-.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  lb. 

PENCILS  (Ger.  Pinsi-l ;  Du.  Pinseden  ;  Fr.  Pinceaux ;  It.  Penndli.;  Sp.  Piiicchs), 
the  instruments  used  by  painters  in  laying  on  their  colours.  They  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  made  of  various  materials  ;  some  being  formed  of  the  bristles  of  the  boar,  and  others 
of  camel's  hair,  the  down  of  swans,  &c. 

PENCILS,   BLACK  LEAD.      See  Black  Lead  Pencils. 

PENKNIVES  (Ger.  Federmesser ;  Fr.  Canifs ;  It.  Temptriiii ;  Sp.  Carta  plmnas^, 
small  knives,  too  well  known  to  need  any  particular  description,  used  in  making  and 
mending  pens.  The  best  and  most  highly  ornamented  penknives  are  manufactured  in 
London  and  Sheffield. 

PENNY,  formerly  a  silver,  but  now  a  copper  coin.  This  was  the  first  silver  coin 
struck  in  England  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  being  the  240th  part  of  their  pound ;  so  that 
its  weight  was  about  22^  grains  Troy. 

PENS  (  Fr.  Plumes  a  ecrire ;  Ger.  Schreibfedern  ;  It.  Penne  da  scrivere  ;  Rus.  Pera 
SlwoU),  well  known  instruments  for  writing,  usually  formed  of  the  quills  of  the  goose, 
swan,  or  some  other  bird.  ^Metallic  pens  have  been  occasionally  employed  for  a  length- 
ened period ;  but  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  they  have  been  extensively  intro- 
duced. They  first  began  to  be  largely  manufactured  by  Mr.  John  Perry,  of  London. 
I\Ir.  P.  having  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  pens  a  greater  degree  of  softness  and  elasticity 
than  was  possessed  by  any  metallic  pens  previously  in  use,  they  speedily  obtained  a  very 
extensive  sale.  This  success  brought  crowds  of  rivals  into  the  field ;  so  that  metallic 
pens  are  now  manufactured  in  vast  quantities,  and  of  an  immense  variety  of  forms. 
But  though  they  have  superseded,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  use  of  quills,  and 
have  some  peculiar  advantages,  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  give  them  the  elasticity  of 
the  quill,  nor  to  fit  them  so  well  for  quick  and  easy  writing. 

PENNYWEIGHT,  a  Troy  weight,  being  the  20th  part  of  an  ounce,  containing 
24  grains. 

PEPPER  (Fr.  Poivre;  Ger.  Pfiffer -,  Du.  Paper;  It.  Pepc ;  Sp.  Plmienta ;  Rus. 
Perez  ;  Lat.  Piper),  tlie  berry  or  fruit  of  different  species  of  plants,  having  an  aromatic, 
extremely  hot,  pungent  taste,  used  in  seasoning,  &c.  The  following  sorts  of  pepper  are 
met  with  in  commerce  :  — 

I.  Black  Pepper  ( Fr.  Poivre ;  Ger.  Schwnrzen  pfeffer ;  It.  Pepe  negro ;  Sp.  Pimi- 
enta ;  Sans.  Mercha ;  Hind.  Gol-mirch ;  Malay,  Ladu ;  Jav.  Marika),  the  fruit  of  a 
creeping  plant  {Piper  nigrum),  one  of  the  pejiper  genus,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of 
80  species.  It  is  cultivated  extensively  in  India,  Siam,  the  Eastern  islands,  etc.  It 
requires  the  support  of  other  trees,  to  which  it  readily  adheres.  It  climbs  to  the  height 
of  20  feet  ;  but  is  said  to  bear  best  when  restrained  to  the  height  of  12  feet.  It  begins 
to  iJroduee  at  about  the  3d  year,  and  is  in  ])erfection  at  the  7th  ;  continues  in  this  state 
for  3  or  4  years ;  and  declines  for  about  as  many  more,  until  it  ceases  to  l)e  worth  keep- 
ing. The  fruit  grows  abundantly  froni  all  the  branches,  in  long  small  clusters  of  from 
20  to  50  grains ;  when  ripe,  it  is  of  a  brigiit  red  colour.  After  iieing  gathered,  it  is 
spread  on  mats  in  the  sun,  when  it  loses  its  red  colour,  and  becomes  black  and  shrivelled 
as  we  see  it.  The  grains  are  separated  from  the  stalks  by  hand  rubbing.  That  which 
has  been  gathered  at  the  proper  period  shrivels  the  least ;  but  if  plucked  too  soon,  it  will 
become  broken  and  dusty  in  its  removal  from  place  to  place.  The  vine  produces  two 
crops  in  the  year  ;   but  the  seasons  are  subject  to  great  irregularities. 

Pepper  should  be  chosen  of  a  pungent  aromatic  oilour,  an  extremely  hot  and  acrid 
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taste,  in  large  grains,  firm,  sound,  and  with  few  wrinkles  —  for  of  these  it  always  has 
some.  Reject  that  which  is  shrivelled,  or  small  grained,  or  which  on  being  rubbed  will 
break  to  pieces. 

In  point  of  quality,  the  pepper  of  Malabar  is  usually  reckoned  the  best ;  but  there  is 
no  material  difference  between  it  and  that  of  Sumatra,  and  the  other  islands.  In  the 
market  of  Bengal,  where  they  meet  on  equal  terms,  the  produce  of  Malabar  is  generally 
about  2  per  cent,  higher  than  the  other.  In  Europe,  there  is  generally  a  difference  of 
jrf.  per  lb.  in  favour  of  Malabar  ;  but  in  China  they  are  held  in  equal  estimation. 

Black  pepper  sold  ground,  is  said  to  be  often  adulterated  with  burnt  crust  of  bread. 

II.  White  Pepper  is  made  by  blanching  the  finest  grains  of  the  common  black  pepper, 
by  steeping  them  for  a  while  in  water,  and  then  gently  rubbing  them,  so  as  to  remove 
the  dark  outer  coat.  It  is  milder  than  the  other,  and  is  much  prized  by  the  Chinese ; 
but  very  little  is  imported  into  England. 

III.  Cayenne  Pepper  is  the  produce  of  several  varieties  of  the  Capsicum,  an  annual 
plant,  a  native  of  both  the  Indies.  The  best,  which  is  brought  home  from  the  West 
Indies  ready  prepared,  is  made  from  the  Capsicum  haccatum  (bird  pepper).  It  has  an 
aromatic,  extremely  pungent,  acrimonious  taste,  setting  the  mouth,  as  it  were,  on  fire, 
and  the  impression  remaining  long  on  the  palate.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
muriate  of  soda  ;  and  sometimes  with  a  very  deleterious  substance,  the  red  oxide  of  lead ; 
but  this  fraud  may  be  detected  by  its  weight,  and  by  chemical  tests.  —  (See  Chillies.) 

IV.  Long  Pepper.  —  This  species  is  the  produce  of  a  perennial  (Pi/jer  fon^um),  a 
native  of  Malabar  and  Bengal.  The  fruit  is  hottest  in  its  immature  state ;  and  is  there- 
fore gathered  while  green,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  imported  in  entire  spikes,  which 
are  about  1^  inch  long.  It  has  a  weak  aromatic  odour,  an  intensely  fiery  pungent  taste, 
and  a  dark  grey  colour.  The  root  of  long  pepper  is  a  favourite  medicine  among  the 
Hindoos. 

The  quantities  of  the  last  3  species  of  pepper  imported  are  quite  inconsiderable, 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  black  pepper.  —  ( MUburn's  Orient.  Com.  ;  Ainslie's  Mat. 
Indica  ;    Thomson's  Dispensatory,  §t.  ) 

Trade  in  Pepper.  Consumption  of,  and  Duties  on,  in  England.  —  Pepper  is  exten- 
sively used,  all  over  Europe  and  the  East,  as  a  condiment.  It  was  originally  imported 
into  this  country  by  way  of  the  Levant  (see  ante,  p.  522.) ;  and  for  many  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  formed  the  most  important  article  of  their 
imports.  In  nothing  has  the  beneficial  effect  of  opening  the  Indian  trade  been  so 
unequivocally  displayed  as  in  the  instance  of  pepper.  The  private  traders  have  resorted 
to  new  markets,  and  discovered  new  sources  of  supply  which  had  hitherto  been  wholl) 
unexplored  ;  so  that  there  has  been  not  only  a  very  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
pepper  brought  to  Europe,  but  also  a  very  great  fall  in  its  price,  which  does  not  now 
exceed  a  third  of  what  it  amounted  to  in  1814  ! 

The  quantities  in  the  following  Table  are  taken  from  the  Pari.  Papers,  No.  22. 
Sess.  1830,  and  No.  425.  Sess.  1833;  the  prices  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Cook. 

Amount  of  the  Total  Quantity  of  Pepper  imported  from  the  East  Indies  into  Great  Britain,  with  its  Price 
in  Bond  in  London,  each  Year,  from  1814. 


Years. 

Pepper. 

Prices. 

Years. 

Pepper. 

Prices. 

Years. 

Pepper. 

Prices. 

Ua. 

Per  lb. 

id.. 

Per  lb. 

i*.. 

Per  lb. 

1814 

5,762,649 

nd.  to  13d. 

1S21 

84.5,100 

7J./.  to  7,  d. 

1827 

9,067,766 

r-"-v'«'- 

1813 

1-2,7 19,8,08 

94  —    9-9 

1822 

7,211,376 

5    —    &. 

1828 

4,978,102 

1816 

11,985,014 

7     _    7.J 

1823 

5,955,326 

5     —    6. 

1829 

. 

2-9    —   31 

1817 

4,OH7,06'2 

8—8} 

1824 

8,801,6.34 

5J  —    6 

18.30 

2,742,224 

23      -    4 

1818 

6,l.'H,7i!l 

71  74 

1825 

5,396,217 

4-9-    6-4 

1831 

6,128,840 

3-0 

1819 

5,390,643 

6-1—  el 

6-6—    6| 

1826 

13,103,416 

4     -    4J 

1832 

4,630,475 

3f     -   4 

18i!0 

787,947 

Pepper  is  one  of  the  most  grossly  over-taxed  articles  in  the  British  tariff.  Until  1 823, 
the  duty  was  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  —  a  duty  so  exorbitant,  that  one  would  be  inclined  to  think 
it  had  been  imposed  in  order  to  put  a  total  stop  to  the  use  of  the  article.  In  1823,  the 
duty  on  pepper  from  a  British  jiossession  was  reduced  to  Is.  per  lb.  ;  but  even  this  duty, 
as  compared  with  the  price  of  the  article  (3d.  to  4d.  per  lb.),  is  quite  enormous,  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  from  400  to  300  per  cent.  !  It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
Table  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  in  1823,  has  increased  the  consumption  from 
about  1 ,400,000  lbs.  to  2,225,000  lbs.  a  year ;  and  were  the  duty  reduced,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  to  2d.,  or  at  most  3d.  per  lb.,  so  that  pepper  might  become  accessible  to  the  lower 
classes,  to  whom  its  free  use  would  be  of  infinite  importance,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  in  a  very  sliort  period  the  consumption  would  amount  to  5,000,000  or 
6,000,000  lbs.  There  would  eitiier  be  no  loss  of  revenue  by  such  a  measure,  or  none 
worth  mentioning ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  should  be 
deprived  of  so  useful  a  commodity,  and  the  trade  of  the  country  seriously  injured,  by 
keeping  up  oppressive  duties,  which  serve  no  purpose  whatever,  unless  it  be  to  keep  alive 
the  remembrance  of  the  ignorance  and  rapacity  of  those  by  whom  they  were  imposed. 
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We  have  already  shown  (see  aiite,  p.  5-45.)  the  difficulties  under  which  the  dealers  in 
pepper  labour,  in  consequence  of  the  absurd  regulations  as  to  the  warehousing  of  com- 
modities from  India. 

Account  of  the  Quantity  of  all  Sorts  of  Pepper  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Rates  of  l)uty  thereon,  and  the  Total  Revenue  derived  from  the  same,  in  each  Year  since  1809. 


Vea.. 

Quantities 

retained  for 

Home 

Consumption. 

Nett  Amount 

of  Duty 

received  thereon. 

Rates  of  Duty  charged  thereon. 

Common  Pepper. 

Cayenne  Pepper. 

Long 
Pepper. 

Guinea 
Pepper. 

East  India. 

Kast  India. 

Other. 

Lbt. 

L.       4.    d. 

\        U.  8d.  per  lb.  and 

4i.  per  lb.,  and            7 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

ISIO 

1,117,982 

88,293    8    4 

<      2/.  13».  4rf.  per  cent. 
t,             ad  valorem. 

2/.  1.3j.  4./.  per  cent.       \- 
ad  valorem.               ) 

4<. 

8rf. 

U.  id. 

ISll 

1,132,086 

90,547    1    6 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1812 

1,183,489 

101,209  10   6 

ditto 
I  From  15th  Apnl,]j.llJ</. 
<     per  lb.,  and  31.  3i.  id. 

ditto 
4<.  9<i.  per  lb.,  and         > 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1813 

R«cor 

is  destroyed. 

3/.  3».  id.  per  cent,       J. 
ad  valorem.             \ 
5j.  per  lb. 

*>.  9d. 

S\d. 

1*.  7d. 

L     per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

1814 

941,569 

95,668    4  10 

f  From  10th  April,l«.10i</.'1 

I                 per  lb.                  S 

ditto 

ditto 

lOd. 

ditto 

1815 

1,099,423 

103,025  11  10 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1816 

1,065,702  i 
1,218,750| 

99,390  19     1 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1817 

113,887    6    7 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

dilto 

1818 

1,457,383 

125,093  15    6 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1819 

1,302,027 

119,271    7     1 

fFrom  5th   .July,  2i.  6d.l 
t                 per  lb.                  j 

ditto 

2j.  Brf.  per  lb. 

2..  M. 

2..  6d. 

1820 

1,404,0214 

174,063    2    9 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

18-^1 

l,25li,532i 

156,208    2    3 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1822 
1823 

l,416,100i 
1,368,983 

179,586  11    4 
170,627    6    8 

ditto 

ditto                             di':o 

ditto 

ditto 

From  10th  0 

ctober,  2s.  6(/.  per  lb.  on  all  sorts. 

1821 

1,447,030J 
X50,087i 

180,816    3    5 

ditto 

1825 

106,221  15    0 

ditto 

1826 
1827 

2,529,0^7 
1,949,9314 

126,517    4     8 
97,496    5  11 

From  5th  January 

,  U.  per  lb.,  if  from  British  possessions, 
ditto 

1828 

1,927, 718J 

96,467  12    5 

ditto 

1829 

1,933,641 

96,725  19    2 

ditto 

1830 

2,009,154 

100,492    0    0 

ditto 

1831 

2,050,O.S2 

102,639    0    0 

ditto 

1832 

2,225,491 

111,238    0    0 

ditto 

Supply  of  Pepper.  —  The  following  instructive  details  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  pepper  are  taken 
fVom  the  Singapure  Chronicle ;  to  which  they  were  contributed  by  John  Crawfurd,  Ksq.  —  than  whom 
there  tan  be  no  more  competent  authority  as  to  such  subjects. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  Eastern  islands,  and  of  the  countries  immediately  in  their  neighbourhood,  in 
demand  among  strangers,  black  pepper  is  the  most  important,  both  in  value  and  quantity. 

The  pepper  countries  extend  from  about  the  longitude  of  96°  to  that  of  \\l>°  E.,  beyond  which  no  pepper 
is  to  be  found  ;  and  they  re.ich  from 5°  S.  latitude  to  about  12°  N.,  where  it  again  ceases.  \Vitliin  these 
limits  wc  have  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  certain  countries  lying  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  is  estimated  not  to  fall  short  of  lti8,000  jiiculs,  of  ISSj  lbs. 
each  ;  the  south-west  coast  being  said  to  produce  l.W.UUO,  and  the  north-east  coast  IS.OdU  piculs. 

The  pepper  ports  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra  are  Lankat  and  Delli,  with  Sardang.  The  first 
2  produce  15,0U0  piculs,  and  the  latter  3,000  annually.  The  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  the  Batta  nation  in 
the  interior. 

The  ports  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  the  amount  of  their  produce,  as  given  in  a  recent  estimate,  are 
as  follow  :  viz.  port  and  district  of  Trumah,  40,000;  district  of  Pulo  Dua,  4,(100:  ditto  of  C'luat,  30,000; 
coast  from  Tampat  Tuan  to  Susu,  33,000;  liort  of  Susu,  1,000;  Kualla  Batta,  20,000 ;  Analabu,  2,000  j 
districts  to  the  north  of  Analabu,  20,000;  making  in  all,  150,000  piculs. 

Here  it  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  culture  and  production  are  extremely  fluctuating. 

During  the  last  pepper  season,  there  obtained  cargoes  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  27  American  ships, 
6  country  traders,  4  large  French  ships,  l)csidos  the  ships  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  which 
generally  take  away  500  tons.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  or  Americans; 
the  pepper  finds  its  way  to  Europe,  to  America,  and  in  a  small  proportion  to  China. 

Tne  north-east  coast  of  .Sumatra,  from  Pedier  down  to  the  C'arimons,  is  estimated,  as  already  men- 
tioned, to  i)roduce  18,(K)0  piculs.  Prince  of  Wales  Island  is  the  principal  depdt  for  this,  from  whence 
the  greatest  part  is  exported  to  India  and  China.  The  produce  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  itself  is  about 
15,000  piculs. 

Of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore,  Bingtang,  on  which  Rhio  is  situ- 
ated, and  adjacent  islands,  produce  10,000  piculs  ;  and  Lingga  about  2,t)00.  A  large  proportion  of  this  is 
brought  to  Singapore,  which  exported  last  year  about  21,000  piculs  ;  some  part  to  Bengal  and  China,  but 
principally  to  Europe  direct,  in  free  traders. 

The  west  coast  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  produces  no  pepper,  with  the  exception  of  about  4,000  piculs 
afforded  by  theteriitory  of  Malacca. 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  the  production  of  pepper  is  very  considerable.  The  ports  of  Patani 
and  Calantan  —  chiefly  the  latter — yield  about  16,0<K)  piculs  annually,  and  Tringanu  about  8  000.  A 
portion  of  this  is  brought  to  Singapore  and  Penang;  but  we  believe  the  gicater  ]iroportion  goes  direct  to 
China  in  junks,  of  which  3  large  ones  frequent  Tringanu  annually,  and  1  Calantan.  The  Americans,  too, 
occasionally  visit  these  ports.     In  the  year  18-21,  3  vessels  of  consider.ible  burden  obtained  cargoes. 

The  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  from  the  latitude  of  lOj"  to  that  of  12J^  N.,  aflbrds  an  extensive 
produce  of  pepper.  This  coast  is  scarcely  known,  even  by  name,  to  the  traders  of  Eur(ii)e.  The  principal 
jiorts  here  are  Chantibun,  Tungyai,  Pongsom,  and  Kamoop ;  the  first  2  being  under  the  dominion  of 
Siam,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Kamboja.  The  whole  produce  is  estimatetl  at  not  less  than  liO,COO 
piculs  ;  40,000  of  which  are  brought  at  once  to  the  capital  of  Siam  as  tribute  to  the  king,  and  the  whole 
finds  its  way  to  China  in  junks.  It  remains  only  to  estimate  the  produce  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  The 
whole  produce  of  Borneo  is  estimated  at  about  20,000  piculs  ;  of  which  a  large  share  is  carried  to  China 
direct  in  junks,  some  by  Portuguese  vessels ;  and  about  7,000  piculs  are  now  annually  brought  by  the 
native  craft  of  the  country  itself  to  Singapore  in  the  cour,se  of  that  free  trade,  which  is  happily  floiirish- 
ing  at  this  settlement.  The  data  which  have  been  stated,  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  whole  jiroduction 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  including  that  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  that  of  the  east  coast  of  the 
Gtilf  of  Siam,  as  .■:08,(l00  piculs  ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  world  that  aff<)rds  pei>per,  excc'iiting 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  this  aflbrds  but  ,)0,0(-0  piculs,  or  less  than  1-lOth  part  of 
what  the  places  we  have  enumerated  produce,  we  have,  accordingly,  at  one  view,  the  whole  production 
of  the  earth,  being  3:18,000  picul.<,  or  4.'),0iiti,()t)fi  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  average  price  of  pepper  has  been 
lately  about  y  Spanish  dollars  a  picul ;  so  the  whole  value  drawn  into  India  flora  Europe.  China,  and  the 
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New  World,  on  account  of  this  single  commodity,  is  3,012,000  dollars.  The  quantity  given  in  this  state, 
ment  may  appear  enormous;  but  if  meted  out  to  the  whole  population  of  the  globe,  or  to  1,000,000,000  of 
people,  it  would  be  found  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  an  individual  would  amount  to  no 
more  than  323  grains. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  has  very  recently  supplied  us  with  a  revised  estimate  of  the  production  of  pepper  aj 
follows :  — 


Lti4. 

Sumatra  (west  coast)               .  -  20,000,000 

Do.        (east  do.)                -  -  8,f)00,(XX) 

Islands  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  -  3,fio0,000 

Malay  peninsula           -  -  3,733,333 

Borneo                 -               -  -  2,66d,()67 


Si  am  .  .  •  .      8,000,000 

Malabar  -  ...      4,000,000 


Total  -    50,000,000 


The  localities  in  the  previous  estimate  are  quite  correct;  and  we,  therefore,  did  not  think  it  would  be 
right  to  suppress  it 

But,  though  this  may  be  depended  upon  as  being  a  fair  statement  of  what  has  been,  till  a  comparatively 
late  period,  the  average  supply  of  pepper,  the  extreme  depression  of  price  has  occasioned  a  very  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  production  of  some  of  the  places  mentioned  above,  within  the  last  4  or  5  years. 
The  late  advance  of  price  will,  however,  probably,  check  any  further  diminution  of  production.  But 
though  prices  were  to  rise  still  more  considerably  than  they  have  done,  the  ettiect  on  the  supply,  owing  to 
the  plant  requiring  a  few  years  to  come  to  maturity,  may  not,  at  first,  be  so  great  as  might  be  supposed. 

PERCH,  a  long  measure,  165-  feet  in  length.  —  (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 
PERMIT,  a  licence  or  instrument,  granted  by  the  officers  of  excise,  authorising  the 
removal  of  goods  subject  to  the  excise  duties. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  11  Geo.  3.  c.  30.,  that  no  person  shall  demand  or  receive  a  permit  for  the  removal 
of  brandy,  arrack,  rum,  spirits,  and  strong  waters,  cotTee,  tea,  and  cocoa  nuts,  without  the  special  direc- 
tion m  writing  i>f  the  person  out  of  whose  stock  they  are  to  come,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  50/. ;  and  in  de- 
fault of  payment,  to  be  imprisoned  3  months.  Persons  taking  out  a  permit,  and  not  removing  the  goods 
within  the  prescribed  period,  nor  returning  the  permit  to  the  officer,  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods 
mentioned  in  such  permit.  By  the  57  Geo.  3.  c.  123.,  persons  selling,  lending,  or  making  use  of  a  |>ermit 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  granted,  forfeit  50u/.  By  tlie  6  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  5  ll*)-  't  is 
enacied,  that  any  ret.tilcr  of  spirits  sending  out  more  than  one  gallon  without  a  lawful  permit ;  ary  recti, 
fier,  compounder,  or  dealer,  receiving  into  his  stock  any  spirits  without  a  permit;  or  any  carrier,  boat- 
man, or  other  person,  assisting  in  the  removal  or  transportation  of  any  spirits  without  a  permit ;  shall 
forfeit  UUO/.  over  and  above  every  other  penalty,  together  with  all  such  spirits  :  the  packages,  carts, 
horses,  &c.  employed  in  the  removal  of  such  goods  shall  also  be  forfeited,  and  may  and  s/iiill  be  scizeil  by 
any  otticer  of  excis".  The  9  Geo.  4.  c.  44.  §  5.  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  a  permit  for  the  removal  of 
cofree  and  cocoa.  The  commissioners  of  excise  provide  frames  or  moulds  for  making  the  paper  usetl  for 
permits,  which  has  the  words  "  Excise  Office"  visible  in  the  substance  of  it  It  is  a  capital  offence  to 
make  such  frames,  or  to  have  them  in  one's  possession  without  a  lawful  excuse. 

These  regulations  wdl,  it  is  most  probable,  be  speedily  modified;  the  commissioners  of  excise  inquiry, 
of  whom  Sir  Henry  Parnell  is  chairman,  having  recommended  the  abolition  of  permits  in  case  of  the  re- 
moval of  tea,  and  some  other  articles. 

PERRY,  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  pears,  in  the  same  manner  as  cider  from 
apples.  The  pears  best  fitted  for  producing  this  liquor  are  exceedingly  harsh  and  tart ; 
but  it  is  itself  pleasant  and  wholesome.  —  (See  Cider.) 

PETERSBURGH,  the  modern  metropolis  of  the  Russian  empire,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  river  Neva  with  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  lat. 
59-  56'  23"  N.,   Ion.  30"  ISj'  E.      Population  (including  military)  480,000. 

This  flourishing  emporiimi  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  whose  name  it  bears 
in  1703.  In  the  same  year,  the  first  merchant  ship  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Neva 
arrived  from  Holland ;  and  the  czar,  to  mark  his  sense  of  the  value  of  such  visiters, 
treated  the  cajitain  and  crew  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  loaded  them  with  presents. 
In  1714,  16  ships  arrived  at  Petersburgh  ;  in  1730,  the  number  had  increased  to  180; 
and  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  commerce  and  civilisation  in  Russia  since  that 
period,  that,  at  present,  from  1,200  to  1,500  ships  annually  enter  and  clear  out  from 
Petersburgh  ! 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  although  favourable  to  commerce,  the  situation  of 
Petersburgh  is,  in  other  respects,  far  from  being  good.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands 
is  low  and  swampy  ;  it  has,  on  different  occasions,  sustained  great  injury  from  inunda- 
tions ;  and  tlie  country  round  is,  generally  speaking,  a  mora.ss  and  forest,  so  that  almost 
every  thing  required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance. No  one  less  l)old  and  daring  than  Peter  the  Great  would  have  thought  of 
selecting  such  a  situation  for  the  metropolis  of  his  empire ;  and  none  possessed  of  less 
power  and  resolution  could  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  all  but  insuperable  ob- 
stacles which  the  nature  of  the  country  opposed  to  the  completion  of  his  gigantic 
schemes. 

Cronstadt,  situated  on  a  small  island  about  20  miles  W.  of  Petersburgh,  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  considered  as  the  port  of  the  latter.  Almost  all  ves.scls  bound  for 
Petersburgh  touch  here  ;  and  those  drawing  above  8  feet  water  load  and  unload  at 
Cronstadt ;  the  goods  being  conveyed  from  and  to  the  city  in  lighters,  the  charges  of 
which  vary  according  to  the  demand  at  the  time.  The  merchants'  harbour  at  Cronstadt 
is  fitted  to  contain  about  600  ships ;  but  it  is  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds.  Cronstadt 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Russian  fleet.  A'essols  bound  for 
Petersburgh  must  pass  by  the  narrow  chaimel  to  tlie  south  of  the  island,  commanded  by 
the  fortifications  of  Cronstadt  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Cronslot  on  the  other.  The  wood- 
cut ou  the  next  page,  taken  from  the  official  survey  published  by  the  Russian  govern- 
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merit,  gives  a  better  itloa  of  the  situation  of  Petersburgh,  Cvoiistadt,  &c.  than  could  be 
derived  from  any  description. 


PErESSBURGH 


gMSft,  ^ 


lirfnrnc's  to  Plan.  — A,  Cronslot;  B,  Men-of-war  haven;  C,  Tolboken  light.housp,  88  feet  high, 
fill nishid  with  a  fixed  light.  Soundings  in  fathoms.  It  appears  from  the  above  plan,  tliat  the  depth  of 
vater  bitween  Cronstadt  and  Petersburgh  does  not,  in  some  i)laces,  exceed  fi  or  7  feet ;  but  it  is  increased 
aljout  a  foot  by  continued  westerly,  atid  is  diminished  about  as  much  by  continued  easterly,  winds.  Cron- 
ft^dt  is,  therelbre,  as  already  observed,  in  reality,  the  port  of  Petersburgh  ;  and  has,  indeed,  no  separate 
I  usioni. house  or  jurisdiction.     'Ihe  trnnster  ot' goods  between  the  two  pi         "  


ol  late  years  been  materially  facilitattd  by  (lie  employment  of  steam  tugs, 


places  by  means  of  lighters  has 
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Trade,  §-c.  —  Petersburgh  has  the  most  extensive  foreign  trade  of  any  city  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  This  arises  from  its  being  the  only  great  maritime  outlet  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  and  from  its  vast  and  various  communications  with  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Few  countries  have  such  an  extent  of  internal  navigation  as  Russia.  By  means  partly  of 
rivers,  and  partly  of  canals,  Petersburgh  is  connected  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  Goods  are 
conveyed  from  the  latter  to  the  capital,  through  a  distance  of  1,434  miles,  without  once 
landing  them  !  The  iron  and  furs  of  Siberia,  and  the  teas  of  China,  are  received  at 
Petersburgh  in  the  same  way ;  but  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  those  countries,  and 
the  short  period  of  the  year  during  which  the  rivers  and  canals  are  navigable,  they  take 
3  years  in  their  transit.  Immense  quantities  of  goods  are  also  conveyed  during  winter 
upon  the  ice,  in  sledges,  to  the  different  ports,  and  to  the  nearest  pristans,  or  places  in 
the  interior  where  barks  are  built  for  river  or  canal  navigation.  They  are  put  on  board 
in  anticipation  of  the  period  of  sailing,  that  the  barks  may  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  high  water,  by  floating  down  with  the  current  as  soon  as  the  snow  and  ice  begin  to 
melt.  The  cargoes  carried  up  the  river  into  the  interior  during  summer  are  principally 
conveyed  to  thtir  ultimate  destinations  by  the  sledge  roads  during  winter.  The  con- 
veyance by  the  latier  is  generally  the  most  expeditious ;  and  it,  as  well  as  the  internal 
conveyance  by  water,  is  performed  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 

The  barks  that  come  from  the  interior  are  mostly  of  a  very  rude  construction,  flat- 
bottomed,  and  seldom  drawing  more  than  20  or  30  inches  water.  When  they  arrive  at 
their  destination,  they  are  sold  or  broken  up  for  fire-wood.  Those  that  leave  the  ports 
for  the  interior  are  of  a  superior  description,  and  are  comparatively  few  in  number ;  the 
commodities  imported  being,  at  an  average,  of  much  greater  value  relatively  to  their 
bulk  and  weight  than  those  that  are  exported. 

Principal  Articles  of  Export  and  Import.  —  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  tallow, 
hemp  and  flax,  iron,  copper ;  grain,  particularly  wheat ;  deals  and  masts,  potashes, 
bristles,  linseed  and  hemp  seed,  linseed  and  hemp  seed  oils,  furs,  leather;  fox,  hare,  and 
squirrel  skins ;  canvass  and  coarse  linen,  cordage,  caviare,  wax,  isinglass,  tar,  &c.  Tal- 
low, both  for  candles  and  soap,  is  more  largely  exported  from  this  than  from  any  other 
port  in  the  Baltic,  and  is  an  article  of  great  commercial  importance.- — (See  Tallow.) 
The  hemp  is  of  good  quality,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Riga :  it  is  assorted,  according 
to  its  quality,  into  clean  hemp,  or  firsts ;  outshot  hemp,  or  seconds ;  and  half-clean  hemp, 
or  thirds.  The  first  sort  should  be  quite  clean,  and  free  from  spills  ;  the  second  is  less 
so;  and  the  third,  or  half-clean,  contains  a  still  greater  portion  of  spills,  and  is,  besides, 
of  mixed  qualities  and  colours.  Russian  flax  is  much  esteemed  for  the  length  of  its 
fibre  ;  it  is  naturally  brownish,  but  becomes  very  white  after  the  first  bleaching.  Three 
qualities  are  distinguished  ;  viz.  12  head,  9  head,  and  6  head.  —  (See  Hemp,  and  Flax.) 
Iron  is  of  very  good  quality,  and  is  preferable  to  that  from  the  other  Russian  ports : 
there  are  two  kinds,  old  and  new  sable  ;  the  former  is  the  best.  Leather  is  largely 
exported  ;  it  is  divided  into  many  different  sorts.  —  (  See  the  details  with  respect  to  it  in 
the  art,  Russia  Leather.  )  The  grain  trade  between  this  country  and  Petersburgh  has, 
within  the  last  7  years,  become  of  very  considerable  importance ;  and  Russia  will,  pro- 
bably, continue  henceforth  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  supply  to  this  country. 
The  Russian  wheat,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  azemaia,  or  soft  wheat,  and  the 
kubanka,  or  hard  wheat,  is  the  lowest  description  of  wheat  shipped  from  Petersburgh.  It 
is  very  small-grained,  and  dingy  coloured  ;  being,  though  sound,  unfit  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  bread.  The  azemaia  is  of  a  larger,  though  still  not  a  large  grain,  and  better 
colour,  and  has  of  late  been  extensively  imported  into  England.  The  kubanka,  or  hard 
wheat,  is  a  large  semi-transparent  grain.  Its  hardness  has  nothing  of  the  flinty  character 
of  the  Spanish  hard  wheat,  which  it  most  resembles.  When  first  brought  to  London, 
the  millers  objected  to  it,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  grinding  it ;  but  it 
is  now  much  esteemed.  All  the  Russian  wheats  are  well  calculated  for  keeping,  either 
in  granary,  or  when  made  into  bread  :  but  the  kubanka  has  this  quality  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree ;  and  is  in  great  demand  for  mixing  with  other  wheats  that  are  oln,  stale,  or  out  of 
condition.  A  shipment  of  100  chetwerts  of  wheat  in  Petersburgh  is  found,  when  de- 
livered here,  to  yield  about  72  Imperial  quarters.  The  principal  imports  are  sugar, 
especially  from  the  Havannah  (the  importation  of  refined  sugar  was  prohibited  in  1822) ; 
coffee,  but  not  in  large  quantities  ;  madder,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  dye  woods  ;  cotton  stuffs 
and  yarn, —  the  latter  being  by  far  the  principal  article  sent  from  this  country  to  Russia ; 
woollens,  oils,  spices,  salt,  wine,  lead,  tin,  coal,  fine  linen  from  Holland  and  Silesia,  &c. 

Rapid  as  has  been  the  increase  of  Russian  commerce,  its  progress  has  been  materially 
retarded  by  restrictions  on  importation.  Considering  the  immense  variety  of  valuable 
natural  productions  with  which  Russia  abounds,  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the 
slaverj-  and  ignorance  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
attempt  to  render  them,  by  dint  of  Custom-house  regulations,  rivals  of  the  English  and 
Germans  in  manufacturing  industry  !  However,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  enacting 
prohibitions  and  restrictions,  they  are  only  following  a  line  of  policy  which  we  have  not 
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yet  entirely  abandoned,  though  it  has  been  quite  as  injurious  to  us  as  it  can  be  to  them. 
We  had  hoped  that  sound  commercial  principles  were  beginning  to  get  an  ascendancy 
at  Petersburgh,  inasmuch  as  the  ukase  of  the  26th  of  March,  1830,  materially  modified 
several  of  the  previous  restrictions.  But  more  recently  a  new  ukase  made  its  appear- 
ance, enacting  a  considerable  increase  of  duties  on  several  articles.  It  is,  we  are  afraid, 
pretty  clear,  that  the  Russian  government  has  profited  little  by  the  admirable  work  of 
M.  Storch  ( Cours  d'Economie  Politique),  though  written  for  the  special  use  of  the 
present  emperor  of  Russia,  and  his  brother  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  and  published  by 
order  of  the  late  emperor. 

Inspection  of  Goods.  —  At  Petersburgh,  Riga,  and  other  Baltic  ports,  when  goods  are 
brought  from  the  interior  to  be  shipped,  they  are  inspected  and  classified  according  to 
their  qualities,  by  officers  (brackers)  appointed  by  government  for  that  purpose,  and 
sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty.  All  sorts  of  timber,  linen  and  canvass, 
flax  and  hemp,  linseed  and  hemp  seed,  ashes,  wax,  &c.  are  subject  to  such  inspection. 
They  are  generally  divided  into  three  qualities  :  Krohn  (crown),  or  superior  ;  Brack,  or 
middling  ;  and  Bracks-Brack,  or  inferior.  This  classification  is  said  to  be,  ifi  most  cases, 
made  with  considerable  fairness.  A  factor  or  commission  agent  in  Russia,  instructed 
to  buy,  on  account  of  his  correspondent  in  England  or  Holland,  a  specified  quantity  of 
any  description  of  produce  subject  to  the  oflScial  visit,  is  not  liable  to  any  action  in  the 
event  of  the  article  being  found  upon  delivery  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  provided  he  pro- 
duce a  certificate  to  show  that  it  had  been  officially  inspected,  or  bracked.  But  a  factor 
is  at  liberty,  should  any  article  delivered  to  him  be  manifestly  defective,  to  name  1  or 
2  other  brackers  to  decide  whether  the  article  be  merchantable  or  not. 

Native  and  Foreign  Merchants,  8fc.  —  Every  Russian  carrying  on  trade  must  be  a 
burgher,  and  have  his  name  registered  in  the  burghers'  book ;  he  thus  acquires  an  un- 
limited freedom  of  trade.  All  whose  names  are  in  the  burghers'  books,  are  either 
townsmen  who  have  property  within  the  city,  or  members  of  a  guild.  There  are  three 
guilds.  Tliose  belonging  to  the  first  must  possess  from  10,000  to  50,000  roubles:  these 
may  follow  foreign  trade,  are  not  liable  to  corporal  punishment,  and  may  drive  about 
the  city  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  2  horses.  Those  belonging  to  the  second  guild  declare 
themselves  possessed  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  roubles;  they  are  confined  to  inland  trade. 
A  capital  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  roubles  entitles  its  owner  to  admission  into  the  third 
guild,  which  comprises  shopkeepers  and  petty  dealers.  The  rates  paid  by  the  members 
of  these  guilds  amount  to  1  per  cent,  upon  their  declared  capital,  the  "  statement  of 
which  is  left  to  the  conscience  of  every  individual."  Burghers  are  not  obliged  to  serve 
in  the  army,  but  may  provide  a  substitute,  or  pay  a  fine.  The  guests,  or  foreign  mer- 
chants, who  enrol  themselves  in  the  city  register  on  account  of  their  commercial  affairs, 
enjoy  privileges  nearly  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  first  guild. 

None  but  native  Russians  are  allowed  to  engage  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country ; 
and  hence  a  foreigner,  who  imports  goods  into  Russia,  must  sell  them  to  Russians  only, 
and  at  the  port  where  they  arrive.  A  few  foreigners,  indeed,  settled  in  Russia,  and 
having  connections  with  the  natives,  do  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  interior ;  but  it  is  con- 
trary to  law,  and  the  goods  are  liable  to  be  seized. 

The  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  mostly  foreigners,  of  whom  the  English 
are  the  principal.  The  peculiar  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  latter  are  now  nearly 
obsolete  ;  and  their  rights,  in  common  with  those  of  other  foreigners,  are  merely  those 
of  guests.  The  English  factory  is,  at  present,  little  more  than  a  society  formed  of  some 
of  the  principal  English  merchants,  several  of  whom,  however,  do  not  belong  to  it ;  its 
power  extends  to  little  else  than  the  management  of  certain  funds  under  its  control. 

Purchase  and  Sale  of  Commodities,  8fc.  —  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  capital  in  Russia, 
goods,  the  produce  of  the  country,  are  frequently  paid  in  advance  ;  and  foreign  goods  are 
most  commonly  sold  upon  credit.  From  the  month  of  November  till  the  shipjiing  season 
in  May,  the  Russians  who  trade  in  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  bristles,  iron,  &c.  either  come 
themselves  to  Petersburgh,  or  employ  agents  to  sell  their  goods  to  foreigners,  to  be  de- 
livered, according  to  agreement,  in  May,  June,  July,  or  August.  The  payments  are 
made  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  sellers  and  buyers  ;  sometimes  the  buyer  pays 
Jhe  whole  amount,  in  the  winter  months,  for  the  goods  which  are  to  be  delivered  in  the 
summer  or  autumn ;  and  sometimes  he  pays  a  part  on  concluding  the  contract,  and  the 
remainder  on  delivery  of  the  goods.  The  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  linen  usually 
come  to  Petersburgh  in  March,  and  sell  their  goods  for  ready  money. 

Foreign  goods  were  formerly  almost  entirely  sold  at  a  twelvemonth's  credit,  and  some  at  a  still  longer 
term  ;  but  of  late  years  several  articles,  as  roft'ee  and  sugar,  are  sold  for  ready  money  :  still,  however,  the 
great  bulk  of  foreign  goods  for  the  supply  of  the  interior  is  sold  on  rrcdit.  Most  of  the  Russians  who  buy 
goods  on  credit  of  foreigners,  for  the  use  of  the  interior,  have  no  other  connection  or  trade  with  Peters- 
burgh, than  merely  coming  there  once  or  twice  a  year  to  make  purchases  :  which  having  accomplished, 
they  set  off  with  the  goods,  and  the  foreigner  neither  sees  nor  hears  of  I  liem  again  till  the  bills  become  due. 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  statement,  that  experience  and  sagacity  are  nowhere  more  requisite  in  a  mer- 
chant than  here.  He  has  nothing,  in  fact,  but  his  own  knowledge  of  the  native  dealers  to  depend  upon  : 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Russians,  that  foreigners  do  not  hesitate  to  trust  them  with  immeni* 
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sums  on  such  a  guaranty.  A  foreign  merchant,  carrying  on  business  in  Russia,  must  also  be  acquainted 
with  the  customary  forms  and  obligations  of  contracts ;  the  mode  of  making  payments  ;  the  many  formal, 
ities  that  encumber,  and  sometimes  turn  aside,  the  course  of  justice  ;  the  spirit,  still  more  than  the  letter, 
of  the  tarifl'  and  the  Custom-house  regulations ;  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  different 
orders  ;  with  a  variety  of  other  particulars,  which  attentive  and  able  men  may  learn  on  the  spot,  aim  no. 
where  else. 

"  Another  circumstance  connected  with  the  British  trade  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  in  silence.  Every 
mercantile  house  in  Petersburgh  employs  certain  men,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  arteU 
schicks,  who  are  the  counting-house  men,  and  employed  by  every  merchant  to  collect  payment  on  bills,  and 
to  receive  money,  as  well  as,  in  many  instances,  to  pay  it  in  very  considerate  sums.  This  is  an  important 
part  of  their  trust.  There  being  no  bankers  in  Russia,  every  mercantile  house  keeps  its  own  cash  ;  and 
as  the  payments  between  merchants,  and  for  bills  of  exchange,  are  made  entirely  in  bank  notes  of  no 
higher  value  than  5, 10,  25,  50,  and  1(X)  roubles  —  most  of  them  in  so  tattered  a  state  as  to  require  several 
hours  to  count  over  a  sum  of  i.',OO0/  or  3,00IJ/.  —  this  business  is  performed  by  artelschicks ;  and  very 
few  instances  have  occurred  of  loss  by  their  inattention,  either  in  miscounting  the  notes,  in  taking  false 
notes,  or,  where  they  are  much  torn,  in  receiving  parts  of  different  bank  notes. 

"  These  artelschicks  are  also  employed  to  superintend  the  loading  and  unloading  the  different  cargoes : 
they  receive  the  most  valuable  into  the  warehouse,  where  they  are  left  solely  under  thMr  care ;  and  in  these 
warehouses  not  merely  merchandise,  but  often  large  quantities  of  dollars,  are  deposited.  These  Russians 
are  mostly  natives  of  Archangel  and  the  adjacent  governments,  of  the  lowest  class  ;  are  often  slaves,  gene* 
rally  of  the  Crown :  and  the  only  security  of  the  merchant  arises  in  some  degree  from  the  natural  reluc- 
tance of  the  Russian  to  betray  confidence  reposed  in  him  ;  but  in  a  much  greater  from  their  association, 
which  is  called  an  artel. 

"  An  artel  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  labourers,  who  voluntarily  become  responsible,  as  a  body,  for 
the  honesty  of  each  individual.  The  separate  earnings  of  each  man  are  put  into  the  common  stock  ;  a 
monthly  allowance  is  made  for  his  support ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  thesurplus  is  equally  divided.  The 
number  varies  in  different  associations  from  50  to  100 ;  and  so  advantageous  is  it  considered  to  belong  to 
one  of  these  societies,  that  .500  and  even  1,000  roubles  are  paid  for  admission.  These  societies  are  not 
bound  by  any  law  of  the  empire,  or  even  written  agreement ;  nor  does  the  merchant  restrain  them  under 
any  legal  obligation  ;  yet  there  has  been  no  instance  of  their  objecting  to  any  just  claim,  or  of  protecting 
an  individual  whose  conduct  had  brought  a  demand  on  thesocietv."  —  {Coxe's  Travels  in  Russia,  vol  iii. 
p.  315.) 

Few  Russian  merchants  engage  in  foreign  trade.  It  is  carried  on  principally  in  foreign  bottoms,  of 
which  by  far  the  larger  proportion  are  English.  Marine  insurances  are  generally  effected  in  London  or 
Amsterdam ;  there  being  no  establishment  for  that  department  of  business  in  Russia.  An  insurance 
company  against  fire  has  been  established  in  Petersburgh,  and  enjoys  several  privileges  It  is  a  joint  stoek 
company,  divided  into  actions,  or  shares.  It  has  been  very  successful ;  and  its  shares  are  at  a  very  high 
premiuin.  No  insurance  on  houses  or  goods  in  Russia,  made  in  a  foreign  countrj-,  can  be  legally  re- 
covered ;  no  official  documents  of  loss  being  allowed  to  be  furnished  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  principal  measure  for  corn  is  the  chetwert,  divided  into 
2  osrains,  4  pajocks,  8  chetwericks,  oi  64  gamitz.  The  chet« 
wert  =  5-952  Winchester  bushels.  Hence,  100chet»eru  = 
74-4  EngUsh  quarters. 


Monty.  —  Accounts  are  kept  at  Petersburgh,  and  throughout 
Russia,  in  bank  roubles  of  100  copecks:  formerly,  accounts 
were  kept  in  silver  mon-^y  ;  but,  by  an  order  of  government, 
the  practice  of  keeping  accounts  in'bank  note  roubles  has  been 
enforced  since  1811,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

The  onlv  gold  coin  at  present  struck  is  the  ^  Imperial,  or 
5  rouble  i'iete,=  lo«.  Sd.  sterling  very  nearly.  The  silver 
rouble  is  worth  3*.  2^d.  sterling  very  nearly  ;  and  is  declared, 
by  a  ukase  is^ued  in  1 829,  to  be  worth  360  copecks :  this  would 
give  the  value  of  the  paper  rouble  at  nearly  1  Irf. ;  but  it  tluc- 
ttlates  with  the  exchange.  —  ( For  an  account  of  the  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Russia,  see  anli,  p.  lOS.) 

Wei^'hts  and  Measures.  —  The  Russia*!  weights  are  the  same 
for  gold,  silver,  and  merchandise,  viz — 

3  Soltnicks  =  1  \joxh.         I     40  Pounds  =  1  Pood. 
32  Loths         =  1  Pound.      |      10  Poods     =  1  Berkovitz. 

The  Russian  pound  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Kelly,  6318*5 
English  grains.  Hence,  100  lbs.  Russian  ==  90*20  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois =  40*93  kiloi;.  fhe  pood  =  36  lbs.  1  oz.  U  drs.,  but 
among  merchants  it  is  reckoned  =  36  lbs.  -According  to 
Nelkenbrecher,  100  lbs.  Russian  =  90*19  lbs.  avoirdupo*s  = 
40*9  kilog.  *=  8-^*8  lbs.  of -Imsterdam  =  84*441  of  Hamburgh. 


In  liquid  measure, 
11  Tsharky  =  1  Krashka. 
8  Kr.oshka  =  1  Wedro. 
40  AV'edros  =  1  Sorokovr. 
The  wedro  =  3i  English 
wine  gallons. 
13  1/3  Bottles  =  1  Wedro. 


3  Wedros   =  1  .^nker■ 
6  Ankers     =  1  Oxhoft. 

2  Oxhoft     =  1  Pipe. 
In  long  measure, 

16  Wer>hok  =  1  Arsheen. 

3  -\rsheen  =  1  Sashen. 
500  Sashen     =  1  Verst. 


1  sa,shen  =  7  English  feet ;  1  arsheen  =  28  English  inches. 
100  Russian  f^et  =  114 J  English  fe?t.  The  verst,  or  Russian 
mile,  =  5  furlong  12  poles.  The  EngUsh  inch  and  foot  are 
used  throughout  Russia,  chiefly,  however,  in  the  measuring  of 
timber —  {Kelli/'s  Cambist,  art.  Russia  ;  Nelkenbrecher,  Manuel 
Univcrsel.) 

In  fixing  freight  to  England,  a  ton  is  63  poods  of  hemp,  flax, 
tallow,  iron,  copper,  and  ashes;  44  poods  of  bristles,  ismglast, 
leather,  and  wax  ;  5  do*ien  of  deals ;  3,500  harr  skins  •  8  ch«- 
werts  of  wheat  or  linseed ;  and  60  pieces  of  sail-cloth. 


The  following  regulations  for  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  are  strictly  enforced :  — 


All  goods  imported  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following 
documents :  — 

1 .  The  declaration  of  the  captain,  according  to  the  form 
ordered  by  the  Custom-house. 

2.  An  attestation  from  the  Russian  consul,  and,  where  there 
is  no  consul,  from  the  Custom-house  ot^  the  place,  of  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  goods,  and  a  declaration  that  they  are 
not  the  produce,  manufacture,  or  property  of  an  enemy's 
countrv. 

5.  Bills  of  lading  of  all  goods,  in  which  the  weight,  measure, 
or  quantity  of  each  package  must  be  specified.  In  ca,se  the 
bills  of  lading  are  not  exactly  after  this  regulation,  the  goods 
pav  double  duty*  as  a  fine.  In  case  more  is  found  than  specified 
in  the  bill  of  lading,  thesurplus  is  confiscated  :  if  less  is  found, 
the  duty  must  be  paid  on  the  quantity  specified.  Of  wine,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  specify  the  number  of  pipes  or  hogsheads 


only,  but  also  their  contents  in  gallons,  &c.  Of  lemons,  the 
number  ineach  box  must  be  specified.  Of  manufactured  goods, 
the  measure  of  each  piece  must  be  specified,  and  the  number 
of  pieces  in  each  bale.  It  is  indifferent  whether  the  gross  or 
thenelt  weight  be  specified.  If  the  packages  be  all  of  the  ■Mime 
weipht,  measure,  or  contents,  a  general  specification  will  do, 
as  tor  example,  100  casks  alum,  of  17  lispound  each.  Of  dve 
wootls,  the  weight  of  the  whole  need  onW  l>e  mentioned,  ftf 
goods  of  small  bulk,  as  pepper,  &c.,  it  is  sufficient  to  stale  the 
weight  of  every  5  or  10  bales,  but  with  speiification  of  the 
numbers.  There  must  not  be  any  erasures  or  blots  in  the  bill 
of  lading.  .\1I  goods  not  accompanied  by  these  documents,  or 
where  the  documents  are  not  according  to  the  above  regulation*, 
will  be  sent  back. 

Bills  of  lading  may  be  made  out  either  to  some  house,  or  to 
order. 


The  following  charges  have  been  fixed  by  the  merchants  of  Petersburgh  : 

Per  cent 
Commission  on  sales  and  purchases    2  Charges  on  duty,  paid 

Extra  charges  on  all  goods       -        -    1  Ditto,  paid  outwards 

Commission  and  extra  charges  for  ComniLssion  for  (*ollecling  freight, 

or  average  inw.ards 
Commission  for  procuring   freight 

outwards 
For  clearances,  40  roubles. 


goods  delivered  up 
Brokerage  on  sales  and  purchases  • 
Ditto  on  bills 

Ditto  on  freight,  per  ton,  60  copecks 
Stamps  ... 


Dues  to  be  paid  to  the  church,  10  nnibia 

each  vesstl. 
Clearing   of    ships,    of    or  under 
25  lasts  each,  40  roubles  each  Tend. 
25  to  50  do.    60  — 

50  _    75     -    80  _ 

75-100-100  _ 

100  _  150      -  150  _ 

150  or  above,  200  — 


Dry  Goods.  Fer 

In  barrels  or  chests 
In  sacks 

In  mats,  or  sacks  made  of  mats 
Except   Muscovy   leather,  of 
which  is  deducted 


Tare  on  Goods  exported,  as  fixed  by  the  Custom-hotise. 

Moist  Goorb.  Per  cent.  I   Moist  Goods. 

Pressed  caviare  -  15  S""^ 

Soap 


/>ry  Goods.  Vex  cent 

In  barrels  or  chests        -  -    10 

In  ve<.seU  of  glass  or  earthenware  2') 
III  aacks  -  •  -    2 


T(tre  on  Goods  imported. 

Per  cc-nt. 


Treacle 

All  other  moist  goodj 


Percent. 
-    17 
•    10 


Dry  Goods. 
In  sacks  and  mats  together 
In  baskets 


PETERSBURGH. 

^foiit  Goods  imporied.  — The  following  are  some  of  the  tares  specified  in  the  tariff:  — 
17  per  cent 
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O;i»ioil  incnsks 

of  Italy,  in  flanks  and  straw     - 

of  Fra-'ice,  in  ilasks  and  earthenware  -  40 

S  lit  fish  In  barrels                 -               -  -  36 

And  generally  on  all  moist  goods  in  barrels  -  17 

in  glass  and  earthenware  -  20 

MitcHltineout  Uooils, 

Cotton  twi»t  in  hales         -          -               -  -  6 

in  chests  and  barreU           -  -  15 


Cochineal  must  be  weighed  in  the  sacks  after 
being  taken  from  the  casks ;  for  every  sack  of 
from  4  to  7  poods  -  -  -      2  iljS. 

sacks  of  from  2  to  5\  poods        -  -      1  — 

Indigo  in  serons;   evei7  seron  of  from  5\  to  7 

poods  -  -  -  ~        -  31  _ 

in  i  serons,  2i  to  4  poods  -  -  20  _ 

of  Guatemala       -  -  -  20  |;er  ctnt. 

in  boxes       -  •  -  -  20       — 


Bills  drawn  in  Russia,  and  payable  after  date,  are  allowed  10  days'  grace  :  but  if  payable  at  sight,  3  days 
only:  Sundays  and  holidays  are  included  in  both  cases.  The  Julian  calendar,  or  old  style,  is  still  retained 
throughout  Kussia.  This  is  12  days  later  than  the  new  style;  and  in  leap-years,  13  days,  after  the  month 
of  February. 

Porl  Charges  payable  on  British  Ships  at  the  Port  of  Vetersburgh. 


Lastage 
l'a»es     - 

Cl>-aring  passes  in 

Cronsladt 
Address  money    - 
Church 

Croii^tadt  church 
Do.  expetlition 
Company's  agent 


R.    K. 

16     20 
1.0     GO 


R.     R.     R. 

72     76 
60     60     60 

10  10 
100  110 
90  I  95 


R.     R. 

84     88 
60     60 


R.  I  /(.  I  ft.     R. 

96  ilUO   KrtilOSi 
60  I  60  1  60  I  60 

10     10      10     10 


125   130   135,140 

48     50  I  52  I  54 


Total 


Roubles  il68  196 '214  1232  1259  27 


295  322 1540 !35S  3S6   103  431  449  476  494  522  539  567  585  613  630  |658  676 '703 


Ships  cleared  out  from  Pctersburgh  during  the  Nine  Years  ending  with  1833 


Years. 

1825.     1    1S26.    1    1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1S30. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

Flags. 
British                 ... 
American                 -               -          - 
Other  nations                  • 

Total 

tiliiiis. 
8(Jl 
76 
411 

Ships. 
483 
57 
405 

Slaps. 
753 
64 
415 

Sliips. 
749 
66 
475 

Ships. 
831 
62 
605 

Ships. 
753 
46 
684 

Ships. 
910 
58 
C30 

Ships. 

7.0 

69 

602 

Ships. 
6§6 
62 
481 

1,288     !       915 

1,232 

1,290         1,498    1    1,483 

1,598 

1,381 

1,239 

The  trade  of  Petersburgh  is  exhibited  in  the  following  Tables  :  — 

I.  Official  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  Petersburgh  in  1833. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

— 

Total. 

Duty  paid. 

July  paid. 

Principal  Articles. 

Principal  Articles. 

Quantity.    |         Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Valuation. 

Poods.     Ihs.  1      Roubles. 

f. 

Poods. 

lbs. 

Roubles. 

Roubles.      e. 

<iold  and  silver   - 

. 

27,581,954 

35  Hemp    .          «           . 

1,990,331 

10 

16,067,003 

21 

476,584       8 

39,235,804 

45  Flax 

247,511 

23 

2,133,258 

3b 

81,731     16 

2,127,491 

0  Potashes 

464,873 

rnfTee       ... 

104,367    25 

4,829,616 

52  Tallow 

4,069,926 

■61 

41,761,031 

91 

1,279,213      6 

29,914,482 

23             candles    - 

13,441    .35 

561,745 

25  Leather,  imwrought  - 

96,189 

13 

2,005,279 

93 

1,707    25       3,962,568 

0  Jufts 

Woollen  do.        «           V 
C  ;ton  do.        -               -1 

10,913    22 

6,163,212 

50 

Iron       -        • 

897,723 

3 

5,481,721 

10,4«7      4 

3,5  ■^1,841 

MO 

Copper        .       .       . 

218,fi9S 

10 

8,.3SG,S79 

0 

509    25 

4e';,55d 

0 

Bristles    - 

111,136      0 

5,829,925 

25 

Cordage  and  cables    - 

251,488 

14 

1,991,148 

bS 

395,808      0 

2,220,324 

6ll 

^^irituous  liquors 

0,914      0 

788,629 

50 

Grain        .             •      - 

.   17,015 

.Apothecaries' drugs 

•               . 

1,534,478 

45 

Other  articles    - 

• 

• 

Other  articles 

Total 
Of  the  above  were  en- 

• 

40,410,226 

84 

Total 

- 

169,148,853 

84 

- 

116,954,950 

29 

286,103,804    13 

tered  by  Russian  mer- 

129,565,130 

88 

. 

, 

. 

71,385,444 

67 

200,950,575   5S 

bv  foreign  guests     - 

. 

39,172,525 

42 

. 

• 

• 

45i083,812 

V3 

84,256,338    15 

by   passengers    and 
captains 

. 

411,197 

54 

. 

. 

. 

485,692 

89 

896,890  43 

\'alue    of    exports    fail 

short  ofthat  of  imports 

InlS.iathey  amounted  to 

■ 

156,976,657 

80 

:       • .   : 

: 

. 

113,543,825 

S'J 

52,193,903   55 

In  lS.53lhey  increased  by 

- 

12,172,196 

4 

- 

• 

J_ 

II.  Official  Account  of  the  Values  of  the  Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Petersburgh,  with  the  Produce 
of  the  Customs  Duty  thereon,  in  each  Year  since  1800. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Duties. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Duties. 

Roubles. 

Rotdtles. 

RouUes. 

ISOO 

20,0T0,>J.).'J 

32,255,.3.54 

4,931,506 

1817 

118,743,8.38 

100,704,113 

20,9S6,.-i05 

1801 

■ZT.OT+.llS 

31,110,996 

5,684,229 

1818 

151,258,904 

100,67.5,732 

23,1&3,291 

\mi 

24,7.-3."),783 

30,695,.561 

6,312,509 

1819 

111,106,315 

84,998,642 

20,623,839 

1803 

2'2,84fi,472 

31,893,082 

7,079,395 

1820 

168,256,897 

105,085,920 

29,747,PM 

\mi 

'21,008,478 

29,.5fi5,fi61 

6,972,520 

1821 

1X5,420,718 

100,631,673 

25,707,705 

ISO;) 

20,478,047 

30,151,6.53 

6,085,222 

1822 

104,1611,7.38 

97,932,490 

ei,ft56,056 

180(5 

18,710,234 

28,!I97,.'388 

5,2.30,300 

1823 

105,969,720 

104,070,326 

22,386,579 

1807 

18,114,443 

28,945,545 

4,982,461 

1824 

120,42;j,8!)O 

97,72<),518 

27,012,661 

1808 

1,4.12,223 

5,875,896 

918,0.56 

1825 

115,164,068 

121,174,898 

.■X),056,7r4 

1809 

."i,  159,798 

20,314,406 

2,277,908 

1826 

120,188,634 

91,.591,514 

31,633,413 

1810 

10,058,485 

25,798.279 

3,204,847 

1827 

126,666,415 

116,794,217 

34,;)()3,722 

1811 

25,472,.3.J2 

39,838,862 

5.562,3.52 

1828 

131,480,572 

107,207,647 

3t5,6,58,514 

1812 

41,739.114 

59,626,165 

10,023,966 

1829 

149,13.5,403 

107,428,928 

41,184,a31 

1813 

80,()  1 3,9.58 

55,173,681 

15,475,972 

18.30 

144,899,905 

111,2,5.5,171 

37,597,.VK5 

1814 

75,lfi<l,4,">3 

92,768,886 

1 1,-105,177 

1831 

150,3(13,541 

115,9,58,678 

4.3,11S,.307 

1815 

65,9fil,2.38 

107,989,493 

10,1184,924 

18.32 

1,56,976,657 

I13,,54;!,825 

4K,267,.378 

1816 

90,204,829 

77,766,729 

13,!)08,416 

1833 

169,148,S5a' 

116,954,950 

£0,098,914 

3  M 
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PETERSBURGH. 


III.  Official  List  of  Goods  cleared  for  Exportation  at  tlie  Pctersburgh  Custom-house,  during  the  Six  Yeart 

ending  with  \S33. 


Biistles,  cut 

Okatka 
1st  sort 
Srt  sort 
Suchoi 

Cantharides 

Caviar 

Copper 

Cordage,  new 
old 

Down,  eider 

goals' 
Feathers 
*  Flax,  12  head 
9  head 
6  head 
codilla 
yam- 
Furs:  Ermine 
Squirrel 
Oalls 
tilue 


AVheat 
Gum,  ammoniac 
galbanum 
Hair,   camel 
goats- 
ox  and  cow 
*Hen)p,  clean 

outshot 

halfclean 

codilla 


horse 

red 
white 
hiack 
dressed 
Horse  manes 

tails 
Iron,  in  bars 
blocks 
sheets 
old 
Isinglass 

Saraovy 
Liquorice 


■  poods 


•  poods 
■  chtwts. 


-  poods 


Sail-cloth 
Diaper,  broad 
narrow 
Linen,  broad 
narrow 
Drilling 
Crash 


-poods 


•  pes. 
arsh. 


Meal,  rve 
I  wheat 

Oil,  aniseed 
hemp -seed 
linseed 
Potashes 
Quills 
Rhubarb 
Seeds :  Aniseed 

Cumin-seed 
Hemp-seetl 
Worm-seed 
Linseed 
Skins:  Calf 

dressed 
Badger 
Cat 

Ermine 
Hare,  R^ay 
wliiie 
Sable 
Squirrel 
Soap 

Sole  leather 
Squirrel  tails 
♦  Tallow 

candles 
Wax,  white 
yellow 
candles 
Woods :  Battens 

Deals 
Lathwood 
Wool,  sheep 

woollen  yam 
Sundry  goods  not  specified  in 
sent  list,  per  value 


-  chtwts 
-  poods 


-1,000 
•  poods 


•  chtwts. 
•  poods 


•  poods 


Total  value  of  all  the  goods,  Rout.  106,727 ,A5i  |  107,428,928 


su 

5,6'<!7 

85,359 

120,682 

49,524 

16 

110 

2,9511 

11,269 

486,091 

108,344 

73,110 

16,770 

12 

1,547 

25 

2,980^ 

10,092^ 

63,310 

37,756 

134 


1,287,429 

503,480 

244,658 

7,671 

743 

72,573 

4,194 

33,982 

31,081 

1,060 

93 

14,668 

10,526 

829,035 

15,875 

33,096 

33,242 

3,634 

1,854 

2,111 

71,563 

55,577 

62,130 

1,725,068 

27,549 

640 

10,315 

263,765 

707,758 


197 

1,105 

146,030 

2,754 


29,480 

175,220 

40 

118,750 

8,468 

884 

fil0,llS 

3,046,814 

28,229 

2,107 

6,832 

412 

31,905 

.30 

815,798 

89,150 

15,172 

201 


371 

2,672 

207,959 

81,403 

60,554 

46 

123 

1,810 

10,500 

105,470 

158,701 

73,396 

82,423 

17,250 

2 

1.999 

421 

2,908 

6,638 

12,216 

99,909 

300,630 

49 


1,016 

691 

416,846 

414,258 

209,677 

3,349 

998 

57,341 

24,335 

23,993 

33,117 

928 

52 

13,495 

10,810 

1,062,439 

6,996 

2,599 

40,199 

4,473 

2,075 

2,224 

39,712 

30,096 

38,408 

1,565,161 

8,326 

26,091 

60,087 

227,455 

834,288 

403 

10,985 

110 

410,512 

47 

445,627 

20,851 

1,006 

5,460 

1,737 

119 

969 

163,610 

2,837 

591 

631 

816 

26,200 

43,653 

25,S00 

302 

230,260 

7,906 

670 

771,140 

3,D75,758 

38,017 

1,766 

12,724 

304 

32.846 

877 

996,034 

105,120 

3,394 

445 


1,280,695    1,406,251 


26,925 
16,S86 
13,074 
670 
COS 
180,581 
55,951 
56,036 

183 

5,414 

9,281 

126,519 

252,265 

120,149 

94,653 

18,206 

2 

1,455 

469 

1,690 

1,513 

8,609 

126,094 

243,536 

61 

42 

7 

1,033 

2,176 

633,363 

532,731 

303,716 

20,032 

191 

71,965 

39,742 

27,014 

22,908 

1,390 

26 

285 

10,901 

8,496 

658,783 

2,223 

1,856 

22,133 

3,175 

1,041 

1,923 

65,327 

43,506 

40,868 

1,465,229 

67,650 

60 

338,487 

1,111,301 

10,007 

2,055 

57 

490,527 

582 

039,287 

19,507 

482 

8,662 

2,295 

727 

687 

181,252 

5,003 

688 

1,655 

953 

54,590 

108,589 

00,840 

255 

148,744 

8,936 

2.978 

1,705,380 

3,679,229 

36,545 

6,514 

6,894 

379 

32,830 

11 

669.000 

83,987 

8,804 


1,421,633 


1831. 


008 

4,6S0 

30,130 

16,116 

15,019 

921 

319 

77,374 

34,129 

55,005 

156 

41 

590 

10,791 

10,656 

103,911 

69,290 

123,089 

17,280 

4 

1,783 

486 

4,596 

6,607 

79,198 

176,649 

397,946 

178 

22 


803,791 
454,274 
281,315 
58,499 

95,924 

8,014 

41,046 

14,197 

2,501 

96 

150 

5,150 

5,129 

901,611 

1,452 

19,396 

26,890 

4,303 

1,228 

1,216 

76,425 

46,497 

59,963 

2,356,866 

252,501 

70,025 

1,000 

17,452 

1,125,726 

8,205 

1,720 

19 

158,423 

1,724 

581,600 

27,221 

531 

3,801 

921 

570 

410 

212,619 

6,J29 

278 

3,528 

2,330 

14,880 

1,000 

118,260 

92 

280,500 

3,882 

3,346 

2,143,640 

3,518,140 

23,148 

6,024 

3,428 

233 

174,388 

*  657,394 

34,824 

26,888 

904 

985,243 


1832. 


464 

6,764 

23,431 

13,165 

15,071 

594 

584 

143,343 

87,601 

42,325 

14 

264 

3,887 

18,505 

20,507 

265,993 

185,075 

59,081 

16,857 

2,621 

384 

4,124 


907,2.H 

382,802 

647,013 

46,520 

242 

107,462 

9,488 

14,900 

19,494 

2,591 

63 

6 

9,796 

6,053 

1,203,786 

1,775 

36,304 

29,247 

3,963 

2,052 

2,443 

61,802 

66,897 

50,298 

1,262,950 

370,658 

110,658 

112,500 

189,496 

1,240,101 

20 

226 

39 

248,829 

3,885 

408,994 

36,776 

158 

2,861 

2,896 

123 

151,193 

1,021 

1,434 

1,122 

711 

361 

2,190 

81,246 

33,640 

32 

428,945 

7,131 

3,366 

1,915,600 

3,717,446 

31,677 

3,090 

1,058 

298 

116,848 

151 

614,.34g 

154,065 

38,711 

1,019 

1,087,718 


111,255,171   115,958,678  ,  113,543,825 


The  navigation  opened  in  1832 


_  1S33 


1  the  15fh  of  April. 

-  26lh        — 

-  )  4th  of  November. 
2d  of  Decintber. 


In  1833.  the  fi«t  ship  arnred  was  Am^.^on  the  2'j>|'„f  ^• 

_  last  arrived    -    Prussian     -      .J'.".*;  "^ '*'"• 

_  sailed       -    British         -      2ith     — 


•  As  to  the  trade  in  hemp,  tallow,  &c.,  see  these  articlcf. 
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IV.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  Produce  imported  into  Petersburgh  in 
each  of  the  Four  Years  ending  with  1833. 


A  r  tides. 


*   pooib 


-  ankers 
*  poods 


Altiiu 

A  Itnonds 

Anii.uto 

Uraady 

HrUurtione 

Cdinphur 

Cinnamoa  and  cassia  lig- 

nea  -  -      — 

Clove         -  -      _ 

Cochineal       -        •      — 
Tofoa  or  chocolate  nuis  — 
Cotr^-e  -  -      _ 

iloiton,  raw  -      — 

Cottuit  t;oods,  viz. 

Cambrics  -  pieces 

Muslins  and  handker- 
chiefs   -         -      — 
printed  -      — 

Velveteens  &  velvets  — 
Fruits    I^moQs     -   boxes 
Oringes,  sweet        — 
Do.  Litter  -      — 

Raisins  -  -  poods 
I  (jums^  Arabic  and  Ssene- 
I  ijal        -  -      _ 

^L-njamin  -      — 

I       copal        -  -      — 

ffuiti  or  gamboge    — 
jiibanum    •      -      — 
:  Indigo       -  -     — 

Lead,  in  pigs  -      — 

in  aheets      -      — 
I  Mace         . 

.Madder 
'  Afaiit^anese 

Nutmegs        -        -      — 
I  Oil,  fipoihec,  and  scented, 
j         with  the  vessels     — 
salad  and  ordinary  — 


lbs. 
poods 


IMO. 


1813.      183'2.       1833. 


63,026 
7,293 
1,11 

51)9 
17,79.5 
1,100 

1,420 
5()j 
3,810 
3,006 
73,9,>0 
69,431 

134,222 

53,613 
21,381] 
16,103 
15,862 
23,949 
684 
7,461 

7,666 
454 
108 


23,892  25,301 
98,272'  '  '  '  ' 
19,112 


534 

451 

3,256 

350 

126,222 

50,24" 

64,240 

37,445 
503 
8,581 
28,543 
23,8 
292 
5,080 


52,893 
40,133 


35,224 
52,717 


1,41 
859 
20,0S5 
2,118 


1,661 

3,036 

101, .350 

70,168 


43,081 
8,357 
1,359 
18,341 
20,2.34 
808 
3,700 

10,959 

803 

951 

170 

5,392 

30,726 

235,814 

10,367 


633         786         855         737 
53,309  207,703:125,532  110,072 


63,814 

10,190 

2.30 


3,768 

1,628 

111,638 

81,742 

99,210 

33,754 
15,190 

8,321 

27,858 

42,581 

907 

3,035 


Pepper 


poods 


Porter        .  -  hhds. 

bottles 
Quercitron  bark    -   poods 


cksilver 


■  ankers 
poods 
.     lbs. 
.   poods 


■  pieces 


Ou 

Ki. 

Rum 

Satllower    - 

Saffron 

Sago 

Sal  ammoniac 

Salt 

Sarsaparilla 

Shumac 

Skins,  bear     - 
racoon    - 

Sugar,  raw,  Brazil   poods 

Do.  Havannah       -      — 

Do.  all  other  kinds      — 

Tin  .  .      _ 

Twist,  dyed  -      — 

undved      -        -      — 

Wine,  Champagne,  bottles 
French    -  -    hhds. 

Port,  and  Span,    pipes 
Rhenish     -        -   aams 

\\'oods,  Brazil,  Nicholas, 
and  St. Martinique, poods 
dye,  rasped        -      — 
fustic        -  -      — 

logwood  -      — 

mahogany         -     — 

Woollen  goods,  viz. 

Camlets  -  pieces 

Carpets  -  -  — 
Cloth  -  .  _ 
Kerseymere  -  — 
Ladies*  cloth    -      — 


63; 

4,24S 

59,044 

3,062 

26,368 

12,.334 

776 

1,015 

1,.330 

4,928 

464,246 

3,883 

2,741 

946 

26,96 

198,901 

1,069,714 

8,253 

22,604 

17,058 

512,877 

291,114 

9,744 

1,932 

471 

29,005 
8,698 
24,345 
178,908 
35,227 

25,06 


2,534 

58L 

593 

.■1,352 

47,521 

476 

21,306 

6,227 

1,147 

381 

490 

2,758 

493,116 

3,721 

21,3.33 

378 

30,409 

8,320 

812,636 

9,832 

22,033 

21,797 

574,322 

372,713 

9,170 

4,558 

541 

«fl>52 
3,819 
39,232 
93,608 
1,290 

17,329 
749 

5,937 
401 

1,755 


1832. 


5,642 

2,004 

58.- 

4,84( 

17,975 

1,618 

25,809 

7,289 

2,031 

774 

202 

2,801 

390,891 

3,814 

23,129 

1,516 

50,394 

21,697 

1,357,726 

6,621 

35.880 

23,889 

541,011 

376,587 

13,911 

4,124 

1,365 

76,328 

4,824 

6,411 

274,523 

36,846 

37,744 

502 

7/)37 

816 

~  2,356 


8,642 

C'.iO 

735 

2,400 

6,587 

1,062 

<9,820 

7,627 

3,96S 

1,107 

240 

3,124 

666,411 

5,345 

1.3,116 

981 

4.3,612 

29,405 

1,353,167 

4S4l 

29,034' 

20,495 

532,654 

42.3,927 

9,159 

6,058 

1,031 

98,2641 
1,782! 
5 1,294 1 
504,373 
68,571 

25,7.')3 

712i 

2,952i 

321 

996 


V.     Official  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  principal  Russian  Cities  in  1830  and  1831. 

1 

Placrt. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Duties. 

1830.          1           1S31. 

1S30. 

1831. 

1830. 

1831. 

Petersburgh 

131,915,177         150,303,541 

111,255,172 

115,958,678 

37,597,567 

43,118.367 

207,612     1             209,570 

715,740 

939,408 

No  return*. 

Moscow 

3,382,556 

4,949,042 

469,019 

88.3,942 

662,107    1           925,508 

RevaJ 

1,838,948 

1,565,622 

1,062,560 

1,074,744 

No  returns. 

Hapsal 

9,805 

3^,7.-i2 

193,917 

2.55,306 

12,726 

18,517 

Kunda 

93,529 

65,935 

54,270 

57,041 

l,o,',4 

18,680 

Kisa           -           .         . 

15,883,598 

14,1?5,895 

45,059,1.32 

56,267,269 

7,491,643 

7,195,081 

.Archangel 

1,188,096 

1,155,872 

11,935,  J.HS 

12,829,710 

1,344,872 

1,453,321 

23,450,121 

21,169,121 

27,031,960 

20,063,953 

3,641,073 

3,520,851 

1  aganrog               . 

4,528,854 

6,410,.W2 

8,395,647 

9,403,298 

1,387,1« 

1,938,437 

662,543 

584,318 

3,455,539 

5,065,115 

648,127     1            449,078 

\\  indau 

69,708 

65,254 

461,344 

465,498 

No  returns. 

Pemau 

262,765 

259,903 

2,456,956 

2,313,410 

41.3,955                 324,158 

-An-nsburg 

lUdiiriloTF             .      - 

24,728 

15,993 

265,272 

378,855 

51,912                  29,643 

No  returns. 

No  returns. 

1,677,604                997,348 

V.     Official 

Statement  of  the  British 

and  Foreign 

Shipping 

at  the  Port 

of  Petersburgh,  during  the 

Year  en 

ding  the  31st  of  December,  If 

33. 

^V'■in- 

Arrived  in  1833. 

Laitage. 

^\'intering.  | 

• 

Of  what 
Cuuniries. 

tered, 
1832. 

built. 

Full 
Car- 
goes. 

Part 

Goods 

In 
Bal- 
last. 

Total. 

Ships. 

Salted. 

Of 
Ships 
arrived. 

Of 

Ships 
sailed. 

In 
Petri. 

In 

Cron- 

stadt. 

n,„„. 

New 

Petrs. 

sladt. 

Petrs. 

Cron. 

Great  Britain 

4 

372 

32 

290 

69* 

30 

664 

696 

72,164 

72,1071 

2 

America 

. 

58 

3 

62 

1 

62 

9,222J 
1,1 76j 

9,222j 

Bremen 

. 

16 

. 

1 

17 

11 

6 

17 

1,1 76 J 

Hamburgli  - 

. 

7 

1 

. 

8 

4 

4 

8 

325* 
l,461j 

325) 

Hanover 

, 

15 

2 

14 

81 

30 

I 

SO 

l,42li 

1 

Spnin 

Holland 

. 

2 

. 

. 

2 

. 

2 

2 

218 

il8 

3 

25 

2 

11 

38 

34 

4 

3 

84 

1,877 

1,670 

Denmark     • 

. 

26 

14 

(t 

49 

29 

20 

4T 

S.255 

2,191 

1 

1 

Lubeck 

9 

38 

5 

43 

3 

)V 

.. 

4G 

£,412A 

2,626 

6 

Mecklenburg 

5 

. 

2 

7 

7 

7 

29.-A 

2931 

. 

« 

- 

. 

Z 

. 

2 

2 

259 

259' 

Norway 

. 

41 

1 

. 

m 

2 

-20 

42 

2,086 

2,OS6 

Olden  hurph 

. 

7 

1 

8          7 

1 

7 

306 

274 

1 

Prussia 

7 

51 

10 

16 

7-  '     61 

16 

83 

4,432 

4,794j 
I29I 

1 

Portugal 

1 

- 

1  , 

1 

1 

129 

Russia 

4 

7 

25 

19 

» 

52 

16 

56 

10 

48 

11,16.3; 

10,746 

1 

4 

. 

4 

1 

' 

5 

5 

254; 

254* 

Sirdinia 

i 

1 

1 

140 

140 

France 

2 

.37 

4 

14 

A.« 

•0 

35 

57 

4,099 

4,208 

Sweden 

Total 

- 

31 

764 

3 

10 
380 

4t 

1,238* 

»)   1      13 
'W9      899 

U. 

44 

1,824 

1,824 

8 

29 

7 

94 

3 

1,239 

116,099.i 

115,967i 

14 

In  1R.12 

. 

. 

. 

1,404 

. 

1,381 

|In  18.^3  a  de- 

■ 

]    crease  of    - 

- 

- 

166 

124 

1 

Remarks  on  Tables. —  It  would  appear  from  the  (ibore  Tables,  that  the  trade  of  Petersburgn  nas  increased 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  since  1812.  But  though  its  increase  since  that  epoch  has  been  very  consider- 
able, it  has  not  been  by  any  moans  so  great  .is  might  be  inferred  from  the  previous  statements.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  returns  are  all  made  in  pn/irr  roubles;  and  that  they  have  borne  a  much  lower  value, 
as  compared  with  silver,  since  1SI2,  than  they  did  previously.  .Since  ISCfi,  however,  the  value  of  the 
paper  rouble  has  been  pretty  constant ;  and  in  the  interval  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  trade. 
\Vf  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  th.nt  tlie  commerce  of  Kusisia  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy ;  and  that  it  will  con. 
tinii"  to  increase  accordiiif;  as  the  increase  of  population  and  the  slow  but  gradual  progress  of  civilisation 
uevelope  the  gigantic  resources  of  this  great  coimtry.  It  is  reasonable,  too,  to  suppose  that  this  develope- 
ment  will  be  accelerated  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  system  of  commercial  oolicy. 

•  01  these,  15.')  ships  brought  ct>ali. 
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PEWTER.  —  PHILADELPHIA. 


Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  1832. 
Account  of  the  Total  Values,  as  per  Price  Currents,  of  the  (Ufferent  Articles  exported  from  Russia  to 
Foreign  Countries  in  1832,  and  of  those  imported  by  her  from  the  same  ;  specifying  the  Exports  to  and 
Imports  from  each  Country. 


Countries. 

Exports.        Imports. 

Countries. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Countries. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Sweden 

Pru^ia 

Denmarlc 

Elsinore 

Hanse-towns  - 

Holland 

RouU.s.          Rimllcs. 

3,19.0,.'302  2,5^0,0.51 
17,0.-)l,6ii,i  7,'!2-.i,  UI2 
10,-Vnfirrl       1,570,740 

7,SU2,736 

7,B22,559  28,6.54,600 
12,060,465      5,510,7i;0 

Great  Britain 
France 

Spain  and  Por- 
tugal 
Italy 
Austria 

Rouhla. 
9.".,512,0.-i6 
10,!>21,.S66 

1,3.>7,595 
10,'<!62,708 
13,770,521 

Rouhlex. 
59,St.0,O12 
12,609,559 

4,0.14,567 
2,579,146 
12,461,375 

Turkey    - 
Other  places   - 
Total 

Roubles. 

21,669,746 
8,585,696 
1,803,892 

Roubles. 
11,882,482 
20,494,417 
520,977 

228,298,419 

169,988,188 

General  View  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  1832. 


Exports. 


Total. 


Imports. 


Roubles. 

Articles  for  consumption    37,132,901 

—  manufacture;  150,862,4.j6 

_       manufactured   -    14,176,294 

Sundries  -  -      6,126,765 

Gold  and  silver       -        -      3,492,552 


Value  per  price  currents 
Value  psr  declarations 
Average  value 


Roubles. 

1,170,296 

3,668,075 

8,125,728 

4,595,696 

1,053,546 


Roitlttes. 

58,303,260 
154,.53n,531 
22,.-02,022 
10,722,461 
4,516,098 


231,790,971  18,613,341 
252,727,095  18,613,311 
242,259,032  13,613,314 


250,404,312 
271,340,434 
260,872,373 


Articles  for  consumption 

—  manufacture 

—  manufactured 
Sundries 

Gold  and  silver 
Conliscated  goods 

Value  per  price  currents 
Excess  of  exports 


Roubles. 
39,304,511 
90,569,157 
33,273,941 

6,840,579 

42,905,951 

575,835 


Rmibles. 
8,352,318 
1,752,879 
6,607,813 
6,752,571 
927,336 
2,817 


Roubles. 
47,656,829 
92,.-i22,0-6 
39,881 
l(l/i93,I50 
43,133,28" 
578,682 


Averajie  value 
Excess  of  exports 


212,769,974 
242,328,424 
227,549,199 


21,395,764 
21,395,764 


234,165,738 
16,238,574 


21,395,764  248.914,963 
-     I  11,927,110 


Account  of  Ships 

arrived  in 

the  different  Ports 

of  the  Russian  Empire  in  1832. 

Arrived 
at         £ 

1 

5 

g 
in 

3          C 

s 
1 

1" 

S 

1 

§  1 

»■      a. 

1 
1 

jf» 

.2 
< 

S 

i 
1 

i 

£ 
lo" 

M 

:3 
E-i 

Tiii 

85 
294 
136 

81 
171 

S 

iiii 

C 
1 

55 
3 

"si" 

SI 
1 

1 
1? 

I3 

s 

-< 

3 

lo" 

.1    . 

1 1 
i  1 

Total. 

Cronstadt  & 
Petersburgh 

kevlf   -      - 
Kunda 
Hapsal 
Ilisa  . 
Arensburg  - 
Pernau 
Libau 
Windau 
Total 
Baltic  Sea  - 

a 
5 
1 

'1 

6 

581 
31 
14 

2 

2 
344 

3 
16 
18 

3 

95 
.13 
19 
1 
2 
156 
4 
12 
54 
10 

139 

1 
2 

1 

101 

'9 
37 
9 

68 
1 

3 
185 
. 

13 
82 
13 

lOS 
16 
13 

2 

8 
394 

7 
30 
94 

8 

129 
"9 

"1 

111 
1 
6 
9 

25 

'7 

119 
4 
8 
23 
5 

1 
135     12 

1  - 

2  - 

81     2 

"9     1 
1     . 

7 
2 

19 

2 
12 
1 

15 
4 

'1 

3 

4 

T 

16 

1,401 
61 
80 
5 
IS 

1,522 
19 
96 
339 
57 

21   1,017|356 

299  372 

680 

273 

191 

229    15 

43 

20 

3 

- 

- 

— 

3,601 

Archangel  - 
Onega 

Total 
HTiiteSea  - 

^ 

233; 105 

14     - 

2471 105 

2 
2 

3 
3 

69 
1 

"to 

32 
32 

1 

111    . 

- 

^ 

— 

^ 

'_ 

4-''" 
14 

472 

en 

85 
138 
136 

SI 

20 

Odessa 
Theodosia   - 
Tag,mrog    - 
Kertch 
Eupatoria  - 
Ismael 
Anapa 
Redoutkale 

Total 
Black  Sea   - 

1 
"12 

30 
30 

1 

1 

-_ 

- 

1 
1 

; 

103     3 
103  ~i" 

- 

182 
19 

201 

60 
2 

46 
1 

47 

12 
1 

1 

13 

1 
1 

■  L 

7    8 
62    - 

10    - 

— 

1,44« 

44 

1.'.7 

Astrakhan  - 
Baku 

29 
95 

I 

^ 

-f- 

— 

— 

— 

-^ 

— 

^ 

-^ 

-f 

— 

4- 

~ 

Caspian  Sea  |l24 

Grand  total    I  158   1,294' 462' 301  i  375' 751 

305 

192 

313    18 

43  ■  221 

65  1  47  1   13 

10 

90S 

69 

J^ 

58 

41 

13 

4 

17 

S,72ol 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  consulted  Storc/i's  Picture  of  Pctersburgh,  c.  9. ;  Schnitzler,  Essai 
d'une  Stntistique  Generate  de  ta  Rttssie,  pp.  13:5 — 1.77.  ;  liicard,  Traite  General  dii  Coinmcrcc,  ed.  1781, 
torn.  ii.  pp.  2()8 — 317.  ;  Tootce's  Vietv  of  Russia,  book  12.  ;   Coxes  Travels  in  the  North  of  liurope,  8vo  etl. 

vol.  iii.  pp.  283 358.  &c.  ;  Oddy's  European  Commerce,  p.  GO.  ;  Returns  from  tlie  Consuls  at  Petersburgh 

and  Odessa ;  but  we  have  derived  our  principal  information  from  the  private  cmnmunications  of  eminent 
Russian  merchants. 

PEWTER  (Ger.  Zinn,  Zinngeisserzinn  ;  Fr.  Etain ;  It.  Stagno  ;  Sp.  Esiano,  Pelt  re  ; 
Rub.  OIowo),  a  factitious  metal  used  in  making  plates,  dishes,  and  other  domestic  utensils. 
It  is  a  compound,  the  basis  of  which  is  tin.  The  best  sort  consists  oi'  tin  alloyed  with 
about  l-20tli  or  less  of  copper,  or  other  metallic  bodies,  as  the  experience  of  the  work- 
men has  shown  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  its  hardness  and  colour, 
such  as  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  antimony.  There  are  3  sorts  of  pewter,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  plate,  trifle,  and  ley-pewter.  The  1st  was  formerly  mucli  used  for  plate 
and  dishes  ;  of  the  2d  are  made  the  pints,  quarts,  and  other  measures  for  beer ;  and  of 
the  lev-pewter,  wine  measureo  and  large  measures.  — (  Ure.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  of  the  United  States,  in  Pennsylvania, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  in  lat.  39''  57'  N.,  Ion. 
75°  10'  W.      Population,  in  1830,  168,000. 

Harbour,  J.i<'ht-hotises,  Pilotage,  c^-c.  —  Vessels  of  the  largest  burden  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  New- 
castle, but  those  drawing  above  18  or  20  feet  water  cannot  reach  Philadelphia,  on  account  of  a  bar  a  little 
below  the  city.  The  entrance  to  the  magnificent  bay  formed  by  the  embouchure  of  the  Delaware,  has 
Caj)C  May  on  its  north,  and  Cape  Henlopen  on  its  south  side.   The  former  in  lat.  38" 57'  N.,  Ion.  75° 47' 45' 
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VV  is  a  saiuU-  headland,  rising  about  1Q  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  lecently  been  Eunnoimted 
bv  a  liKbt-bou^e  ft)  feet  in  height.  The  light  revolves  once  a  minute;  an  eclipse  ot  oO  stcoiids  being 
succeeded  bv  a  brilliant  flash  of  10  seconds.  It  is  seen  in  clear  weather  from  iJO  to  Sa  miles  off.  Cape 
HenIoi.en  marking  the  southern  boundarv  of  the  bay,  is  in  lat.  58°  4('  N.,  Ion.  /o"  4'  io'  W.  A  little 
south    1  om  it  is  a  hill,  elevated  about  CO  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea ;  and  on  it  is  erected  a  light-house. 


latter  freoucntly  board  them 'at  sea  ;  but  if  not,  as  soon  as  a  ship  comes  between  the  capes,  slie  must  hoist 
the  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  heave  to  as  soon  as  one  oilers  to  come  on  board.  —  {Coulter  sur  les  Fltares,  2d 
ed.    ^epost,  for  regulations  as  to  pilotage.) 


the 

dollars, 

the 


total  value  of  the'exports  during  "the  same  year  being  3,516,066  dollars.  r  .•      „     v     <■  .i 

Banks  —There  were  in  1830,  in  Philadelphia,  li>  joint  stock  banks,  exclusive  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  Allowing  for  the  share  of  the  capital  of  the  latter  employed  in  banking  speculations  in 
citv  the  tola  capitfl  engaged  in  bank  business  in  Philadelphia  that  year  may  be  taken  at  ]0,6b7,CO(» 
ars,  on  which  a  dividend  Accrued  of  693,075  dollars,  being  at  the  rate  of  6  497  per  cent  The  hank  of 
I.1H  late  Mr  Girard  being  a  private  establishment,  is  not  included  in  this  estimate.  —  (Statement  by  J.  H. 
Gwldard,  Esq  ,  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  mb  Jan.  1831.)  None  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  issue  notes 
fo^'ts  than  5  dollars.  They  all  discount  good  bills,  having  60  or  90  days  to  run,  at  6  per  cent  In  Phi- 
ladelphia the  banks  have  been  pretty  succes=lul ;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  generally,  there  have  been  many 

^^Tnll^rnnre  —There  were  in  Philadelphia,  in  1830,  9  marine  insurance  companies,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  3,280,000  dollars  :  they  divided  amongst  them,  during  the  same  year,  275,400  doUars,  being  at 

'""There  weTfals^friSSO,  4  fire  insurance  companies  in  the  city,  having  amongst  them  a  capital  of 
1  fiOO  000  dollars.  Their  dividends,  during  the  year,  were  90,000  dollars  ;  but  as  one  of  the  companies  with 
acapUal  of  200,000  dollars,  paid  nothing,  the  dividends  amounted  to  6428  per  cent,  on  the  producing 

"in  Pennsylvania,  the  dollar  is  worth  7«.  6rf.  currency;  so  that  II.  sterling  =  II.  13s.  4rf.  currency. - 

(See  New  York.) 

\easures  same  as  mose  ui  iL-n^ianu. 

or  -wanting  to  haul  into  a  wharf  or  dock,  oi  to  make  sail  in 
Older  to  proceed  to  sea,  siiall  liave  the  same  privilege. 

When  any  ship  or  vessel  may  be  lying  alongside  any  wharf; 
and  not  taking  in  or  discharging,  she  shall  make  way  for  and 
permit  any  vessel  that  wants  to  unload  or  load,  to  come  inside, 
next  the  wharf,  until  she  discharges  or  loads  her  cargo ;  and 
the  said  vessel,  when  so  discharged  or  loaded,  shall  haul  out- 
side and  give  way  to  the  vessel  that  tirst  occupieil  the  wharf ; 
provided  that,  from  Ihe  luth  of  Decemler  to  the  1st  of  .^larch, 
no  vessel  shall  te  compelled  to  move  from  lur  berth  (only  those 
at  Gloucester  Point  piers),  excepting  to  let  vessels  in  and  out  of 
docks.  ,        .       ,  .  T.  _/. 

No  ship  or  vessel  loading  or  discharging  hemp  at  any  whatf. 


Weights  and  Measures  same  as  those  of  England. 

Rteulatimt  of  the  Port.  —  If  any  master  or  captain  of  any 
riiip  or  ves-sel,  or  other  person,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply 
with  the  directionsof  the  harbour  master,  in  matters  wiilnn  Uie 
jurisdiction  of  his  office,  such  person  shall,  for  each  and  every 
such  otfence,  severally  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding 
too  dollars.  And  the  said  harbour  master,  shall  m  lull  com- 
pensation for  his  services  be  ent:tled-to  have,  recover,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  master,  captain,  owner,  or  consignee  ot  e.icn 
and  every  ship  or  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  flulade  i  liia 
(coasting  vessels  not  exceeding  the  burden  of  75  tons  excepted) 
the  sum  of  1  dollar  for  each  and  every  voyage  by  such  sliip  or 
Taeel  performed,  and  no  more.  ....  i 

Ever^ship  or  vessel  that  mav  arrive  in  this  harbour,  and 
that  shall  come  lo  anchor  in  the  stream  anywhere  b,lw;  en 
Almond  and  Vme  Streets,  having  previously  caused  her  giin- 
Vowder,  if  any  she  had  on  board,  to  be  landed  as  the  .aw 
directs,  may  remain  in  that  situation  24  hours,  and  no  longer, 
lakln"  care  to  Ue  as  near  to  the  island  or  sand  bar  as  may  be 
consirient  with  their  safety.  IJut  if,  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  lessel  having  servants  on  board,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it 
mav  be  thought  nece-ssary  or  convenient  to  lie  a  longer  time 
in  the  stream,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  owner,  master, 
pilot,  or  other  person  having  the  charge  or  direction  ot  sum 
vessel,  shall  remove  heT  from  opposite  the  citv,  and  shall  moor 
hcr.orcauschertobemoored,  to  the  northward  of  Vine  Street, 
with  1  anchor  and  cable  up  and  I  anchor  and  cable  down  the 
ttrcim;  and  in  both  the  above-menUoned  situations,  the  re- 
gulation contained  in  the  next  succeeding  article  to  be  duly 

atte-nded  to.  ,_,,,., 

If  any  vc-ssel  properly  moored  in  the  stream  shall  have  her 
anchor 'or  cable  overlaid  by  any  other  vessel  in  anchoring  or 
mooring,  tlie  master  or  person  having  the  care  or  direction  ot 
euch  last-mentioned  vessel  shall  immediately,  or  as  soon  as 
may  be  afier  application  made  to  him  by  the  party  aggrieved, 
cause  the  said  anchor  or  cable  so  overlaying  to  be  taken  up  and 
clear-.d.  WI.en  any  stiin  or  vessel  shall  be  hauled  in  to  any 
wharf  or  dock,  or  alongside  of  another  vessel  that  may  be  lying 
M  such  wharf  or  dock,  the  owner,  master,  pilot,  or  whoev.  r 
may  have  the  command,  care,  or  direction  of  her,  shall  have 
her  securely  made  fas! ;  and  if  outside  of  another  vessel,  shall 
get  one  good  fjst  fiom  each  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  shore, 
with  sufficient  fenders  between  them  and  the  mside  vcsse  ; 
and  shall  cause  the  Hukes  of  their  anchors  to  be  taken  in  board  ; 
and,  within  24  hours  thereafter,  cause  her  jib  boom,  spritsail- 
vard,  m.iin  boom,  spanker  and  ringtail  booms,  if  any  they  have, 
to  be  rit.-ged  in,  and  their  lower  yards  topped  up,  m  such  a 
manner  as  le.Tst  to  interfere  with  vessels  pa.ssing. 

Jf  the  fasts  of  vessels  when  moored  at  a  wharf  shall  extend 
across  a  dock,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passing  or  repassing  ot  shal- 
lops, lighter,  or  other  craft  or  vessel,  the  master  or  oilier 
person  having  the  command  of  such  ship 
the  first  application,  "  ■•---i-  -. 

casi  on'orsL-itked  d^....  ,    _<•    i.  „  i. 

No  outward  bound  vessel,  putting  off  from  a  wharf,  shall  he 
longer  in  the  .stream  between  Vine  Street  and  Almond,  "'the 
districtofSouthwark,  above  mentioned,  than  24  hours.  And 
If  vessels  lying  at  the  end  of  wharfs  so  much  intcilock  with 
each  other  as  to  prevent  vessels  hauling  in  and  out  ot  docks. 
Ihe  master,  owner,  pilot,  or  other  person  having  the  charge  ot 
Ihe  same,  shall,  immediately  on  appUcation  from  any  wrsoii  so 
warning  to  haul  his  vessel  in  or  out  of  docks  aforesaid,  have 
the  vcs.sel  or  vessels  so  interfering,  moved  in  such  a  manner  as 
lo  accommodate  the  one  applied  for ;  in  wliich  case  the  vessel 
making  looin  for  another  to  haul  in  or  out  shall  have  hbcrty 
to  make  her  warps  fast  to  the  most  convenient  place  adjacent, 
for  a  reatonable  Ume ;  and  all  sea  vesseU,  when  transporting 

3M 


„.  , „..y  dock,  shall  be  alloweel  to  have  any  fire  on  boara  : 

neither  sh.Tll'anv  vessel  lying  ouuide  or  near  her  be  iiermittcd 
to  have  fire  on  board,  while  it  may  be  considered  uangerous. 
And  no  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  or  pitch,  shall  be  healed  on  the 
wharf,  or  on  board  any  vessel  lying  at  any  wharl  wilhm  the 

'"lL1c°  nfPiMage.  —  Inwards,  up  to  12  feet,  at  2-67  dollars 
perfuot;  above  12  feet,  at  3-33  dollars.  ,„,    .      .. 

Outwards,  up  to  12  feet,  at  2  dollars;  above  12  feet,  at 
2-C7  doUais. 


„,,„  „. ^„  „  ..^  _r  vessel  shall,  ujtnn 

ncdiately  cause  such  fast  or  fasts  to  be 


Inwards. 

Outwards. 
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Kverv  vessel  arrlTlne  from,  or  bound  to,  b  foreign  port,  li 
required  by  law  to  n-ceive  a  pilot,  or  to  piy  half  v»llot;*ge  in  th« 
"*  n.  ixhcrp  ihp  ma<tter  of  everv  such  vessel  is  r*#- 
rithiii 


warden's  ofTice,  where  the  ma.tter  of  eveiry  i 


ich  vessel  : 
■  r<Tort  > 


signing  his  name  to  said  report  in  tTw  warden'*  book. 
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PHOSPHORUS.  —  PILCHARDS. 


Every  vessel  of  75  tons  and  upwards  arriving  from,  or  bound 
to,  any  port  within  the  United  States,  and  the  niaster  of  all 
such  vessels,  arc  bound  as  above. 

The  pilot  of  every  ve;>sel  is  ri  quired  to  inform  the  master  of 
his  having  to  report  at  the  warden's  office. 

As  vessels  obliged  to  receive  a  pilot  are  required  to  pay  10 
dollars  in  addition,  as  winter  pilotage,  from  the  20th  of  No- 
■vernlwrto  the  10th  of  March,  both  days  inclusive. 

Foreign  vessels,  «.  f.  French,  Spani>h,  Portuguese,  Nea- 
politan, Danish,  Kussian,  South  American,  and  Haytian,  to 
pav  *2  dollars  67  cents  in  addition  to  other  pilotage. 

Every  pilot  detained  more  than  2-1  hours  by  any  master, 
owner,  or  consignee,  is  entitled  to  2  dollars  per  day  for  every 
day  he  is  so  detained. 


Every  pilot  detained  more  than  48  hours  by  the  ice,  after  lie 
has  conducted  his  vessel  to  a  place  of  safety,  is  entitled  to  2 
dollars  per  day  for  every  day  he  is  so  detained. 

Every  pilot  compelled  to  perform  quarantine  is  entitled  to 
2  dollars  per  dav,  for  every  day  he  is  so  detained,  and  cannot  be 
discharged  in  Jess  than  6  days,  without  his  consent. 

Every  pilot  obliged  by  the  ice  or  stress  of  weather  to  proceed 
to  another  port,  is,  when  there,  entitled  to  his  pilotage ;  and  if 
there  discharged,  to  8  cents  a  mile  for  every  mile  he  has  to 
travel  home. 

Every  pilot  is  required,  under  a  penalt)-of  12  dollars,  to  make 
report,  within  4S  hours,  at  the  warden's  ofiJce,  of  every  vessel 
he  conducts  to  the  city. 


Rates  of  Commission  recommended  for  general  Adoption,  and  allowed  by  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
("ommerce,  when  no  Agreement  subsists  to  the  contrary,  established  at  a  stated  Meeting  on  the  10th  of 
March,  \8^3. 


Merchandise,  sales  ..---- 

Purchase  and  shipment,  or  accqjiing  bills  for  purchases 
Landing  and  re-shipping  goods  txom  vessels  in  diilress 
Reci'iving  and  forwarding  ,  -  .  - 

Besides  -  -  -  .  .  - 

Vessels,  sale  or  purchase  -  -  -  -  - 

Procuring  freight  or  chartering  to  proceed  to  another  port 
Collecting  freight  or  general  average  .  -  - 

Paving  outtits  or  d  sbursements  -  ... 

Marine  insurances,  effecting,  when  the  premium]  does  not  exceed 
10  pjr  cent.  -  -  .  .  -  - 

When  the  premium  exceeds  1 0  per  cent.  -  -  - 

Adjusting  and  collecting  losses  without  litigation 

Fire  insurances,  etlecting  -  -  -  -  - 

Adjusting  and  collecting  losses  .  .  - 

Foreign  and  inland  bills  of  exi  hange  and  notes  of  hand,  drawing  or 
indorsing  and  negotiating,  in  all  cases  -  -  - 

Purchase  witliout  indorsing  -  -  -  - 

Sale  ditto  -  •  -  -  .  . 

Collecting  -  -  -  - 

Pa\ing  over  the  amount  -  -  -  - 

Remitting  _  -  - 

Public  stocks,  specie,  bank  notes,  or  drafts  not  current,  sale     - 

Purchase  -  -  -  -  -  • 

Collecting  dividends  on  public  stock  _  -  . 

Advances  in  money,  or  by  coming  under  acceptance,  in  all  cases 

Accounts,  collecting  disputed  or  litigated  accounts,  or  claims  on  in- 
solvent estates  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Monies,  receiving,  from  which  no  other  commission  is  derived 

Paying  ditto  -  _  .  -  - 

Paying  and  receiving  ditto         -  -  -  -  , 

(iuarantee,  in  all  cases  -  -  -  - 


Foreign.   Domestic. 


2.1 


on  gross  amoimt. 

on  cost  and  charges. 

on  current  value. 

on  ditto. 

on  responsibilities  inctimd. 

on  gross  amount. 

on  ditto. 

on  amount  collected. 

on  aggregate  amouut. 


t  insured, 
on  amount  of  premium, 
on  amount  recovered, 
on  amount  of  premium, 
on  amount  recovered. 

on  the  proceeds, 
on  cost  and  charges* 
on  the  proceeds, 
on  amount  collected. 
on  amount  paid  over, 
on  amount  remitted. 
on  proceeds, 
on  cost  and  charges. 
on  amount  collected. 
on  amount  advanced- 

on  amount  recovered, 
on  amount  received, 
on  amount  paid, 
on  amount  received. 
on  the  amount  guaranteed. 


The  ciarrent  value  in  all  cases  ko  be  settled  by  certificates  of 
2  respectable  merchants,  aoctioneers,  or  brokers. 

The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  guarantee,  bro- 
kerage, storage,  and  every  other  charge  actually  incurred. 

The  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  unless  insurance  be  ordered,  and  of 
rol>hery,  thefl,  and  other  unavoidable  occurrences, if  the  usual 
care  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is,  in  all  cases,  to  bi  born* 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  goods. 


On  bills  remitted  for  collection  under  protest  for  non-accept- 
ance or  non-payment,  ^^  commis^ion  to  be  charged. 

On  consignment  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  re-shipped, 
full  commission  to  be  charged  to  the  extent  of  advances  or 
responhibilities  incurred,  and  J  commission  on  the  current 
value  of  the  residue. 

On  sales  of  merchandise  originally  consigi^ed  to  another 
house,  but  withdrawn,  and  where  no  responsibilities  are  in- 
curred, only  ^  commission  to  be  charged  on  the  current  value. 

PHOSPHORUS^  a  substance  of  a  light  amber  colour,  and  semi-transparent;  but, 
when  carefully  prepared,  nearly  colourless  and  transparent.  When  kept  some  time,  it 
becomes  opaque  externally,  and  has  then  a  great  resemblance  to  white  wax.  It  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife,  or  twisted  to  pieces  with  the  fingers.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  its 
specific  gravity  is  1*77.  When  exposed  to  tlie  atmosphere,  it  emits  a  white  smoke,  and 
is  luminous  in  the  dark.  When  heated  to  148^  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  very  bright 
flame.  When  phosphorus  is  inflamed  in  oxygen,  the  light  and  heat  are  incomparably 
more  intense ;  the  fornaer  dazzling  the  eye,  and  the  latter  cracking  the  glass  vessel.  — 
(Thomson^s  Chemistry^) 

PIASTRES,  OR  DOLLARS,  Spanish  and  Aracncan  silver  coins  in  very  extensive 
circulation.      Value,  at  an  average,  about  45.  SJ.  sterling.  —  (See  Coins.) 

PILCHARDS  (Gcr.  Sardellan ;  Du,  Sardi/nen ;  Fr.  Sardines;  It.  Sardine ;  Sp. 
Sardinas ;  Rus.  Sardd'd ;  Lat.  5'«rt/t«ff?),  fi.shes  closely  resembling  the  common  herring, 
but  smaller,  and  at  the  same  time  thicker  and  rounder.  They  are  rarely  foimd  on  the 
British  shores  except  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  particularly  the  fbrmer, 
where  they  are  taken  in  great  numbers  from  the  month  of  July  to  September,  both  in- 
clusive. It  is  a  saying  of  the  Cornish  fishermen,  that  the  pilchard  is 'the  least  fish  ni 
size,  most  in  number,  and  greatest  for  gain,  taken  from  the  sea. 

Pilchard  Fishery.  —  This  is  carried  on  along  the  co.ists  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  from  the  Bolt  Head  m 
the  latter,  round  by  the  Land's  End  to  Padstow  and  Bossiney  in  the  former.  Its  principal  seats  are  ht. 
Ives,  Mount*s  Bay,  and  Mcvagissey.  The  fish  usually  make  their  appearance  in  vast  shoals  in  the  eany 
part  of  July,  and  disappear  about  the  middle  of  October  ;  but  they  sometimes  reappear  in  large  quantitie* 
in  December.  They  are  taken  cither  by  seajis  or  by  drift  nets,  but  principally  by  the  former.  A  scan 
is  a  net,  varying  from  200  to  300  fathom^i  in  length,  and  from  10  to  14|  do.  in  depth,  having  cork  ouoy* 
on  one  edge  and  lead  weights  on  the  other.  Three  boats  are  attached  to  each  scan,  viz.  a  boat  {sean  poatu 
of  about  15  tons  burden,  for  carrying  the  sean  ;  another  ifoUower),  of  about  the  same  sixe,  to  a*sist  in 
mooring  it ;  and  a  smaller  lx>at  {lurkcr)^  for  general  purposes.  The  number  of  hands  employeti  m  these 
3  boats  varies  from  about  13  to  18,  but  may  be  taken,  at  an  average,  at  about  16.  WTien  the  shoals  of  Iisn 
come  so  near  the  shore  that  the  water  is  about  the  depth  of  the  scan,  it  is  employed  to  encircle  them  ;  tne 
fishermen  being  directed  to  the  proper  places  for  casting  or  shooting  the  nets  by  persons  [hitcrs)  statioiU'a 
for  that  pun>o&e  on  the  cliffs.*    The  practice  is  to  row  the  boat  with  the  sean  on  board  gently  round  tne 

•  The  tunny  fish  in  the  Archipelago  was  caught  in  a  similar  way :— "Ascendebat  quidam  (Anglicfc  huer 
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shoal ;  and  the  scan  being,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  gradually  into  the  water,  assumes,  by  means  of  its 
buoys  and  weights,  a  vertical  pobition,  its  loaded  edge  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  floating  on  the 
surface.  Its  2  ends  are  then  fastened  together;  and,  being  brought  into  a  convenient  situation,  it  is 
rnoored  by  small  anchors  or  grapnels.  At  low  water,  the  enclosed  lish  are  taken  out  by  a  small  scan  or 
twck  net,  and  carried  to  the  shore.  A  single  sean  has  been  known  to  enclose  at  once  as  many  as  3,000 
hogsheads  of  fish  !  But  the  quantity  taken  depends  on  so  many  accidental  circumstances,  that  while  one 
scan  may  catch  and  cure  in  a  season  £:om  1,000  to  2,000  hogsheads,  others  in  the  neighbourhood  will  not 
get  a  single  pilchard.  In  some  places,  the  tides  are  so  strong  as  to  break  the  scans  and  set  the  fish  at  liberty. 
When  the  quantity  enclosed  is  large,  it  requires  several  days  to  take  them  out,  as  they  must  not  be  re- 
moved in  greater  numbers  than  those  who  salt  them  can  conveniently  manage. 

Drift  nets  are  usually  about  a  mile  long,  by  about  4J  fathoms  deep;  they  are  shot  in  the  open  sea,  and 
entangle  the  lish  in  their  meshes  in  the  same  way  as  the  herring  nets.  The  fish  thus  taken  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  those  taken  by  the  scans. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  are  brought  to  shore,  they  are  carried  to  cellars  or  warehouses,  where  they  are  piled 
in  large  heaps,  having  a  suthcient  quantity  of  salt  interspersed  between  the  layers.  Having  remained  in 
this  state  for  about  35  days,  they  are,  after  being  carefully  washed  and  cleaned,  packed  in  hogsheads,  each 
containing,  at  an  average,  about  2,600  fish  •  ;  they  are  then  subjected  to  a  pressure  sufficient  to  extract  the 
oil,  of  which  each  hogshead  yields  about  3  gallons.  This  oil  usually  sells  for  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  under 
the  price  of  brown  seal  oiL  The  oil,  blood,  and  dirty  pickle  that  drain  from  the  fish  while  they  are  piled 
up,  are  collected  in  reservoirs,  and  sold  to  the  curriers.  The  broken  and  refuse  fish  and  salt  are  sold  to  the 
farmers,  and  are  used  as  manure  with  excellent  ettect.  The  skimmings  which  float  on  the  water  in 
which  the  pilchards  are  washed,  are  caWeA  garbage,  and  are  sold  to  the  soap-boilers. 

The  pilchard  fishery  has  been  rather  declining  of  late  years.  This  has  been  ascribed  partly  to  the  failure 
of  the  catch,  partly  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  high  bounty  of  &s.  6rf.  per  hhd.  formerly  paid  on  exportation, 
and  partly  to  the  relaxed  observance  of  Lent  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  duty  on 
the  importation  of  the  fish  into  Naples,  which  has  long  been  their  principal  market.    The  following  is 

An  Account  of  the  Exports  of  Pilchards  during  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1832  ;  specifying  the  Places 
to  which  they  were  exported,  the  Quantity  shipped  for  each,  and  their  Price  at  the  Port  of  Shipment. 


Yeare. 

Leghorn. 

Naples.  1    Genoa. 

Ancona. 

Venice. 

Trieste. 

Malta. 

Messina. 

C.Vecchia 

Total.        Pnecs. 

1830 

18.')1 
1832 

Bluls. 
2,473 
4,031 
3,784 

Hhds.    \     HMs. 
9,751  1      1,665 
10,276  !     2,100 
11,612  !     3,116 

Hhds. 
1,587 

5,286 
5,078 

HMs. 
4,562 

4,205 
5,781 

HMs. 

1,6.52 

520 

1,000 

HMs. 

94 

237 

Hhds. 
304 

HMs. 

618 
510 

HM^.         s.        s. 
21,194    35to40 
27,112     35-40 
31,618     25-45 

Of  the  27,112  hhds.  exported  in  1831,  St.  Ives  furnished  12,141,  and  Mount's  Bay  9,013  ;  the  remainder 
being  furnished  by  Mevagissey,  .St.  Austle's  Bay,  St.  Mawes,  Fowey,  &c. 

Pilchards  are  not  used  in  England,  except  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  where  about  3,000  hhds.  a  year  may 
at  present  be  made  use  of  We  believe,  however,  that  their  consumption  in  these  counties  has  begun  to 
increase  with  considerable  rapidity. 

The  sean  fishery  employs  from  2,700  to  3,000  hands,  and  about  180  or  190  scans  ;  but  exclusive  of  these, 
there  arc  a  considerable  number  of  scans  unemployed,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  fishery  since 
1814,  and  other  causes.  The  first  cost  of  each  sean,  with  its  boats,  may  be  about  750/.  The  drift  fishery 
employs,  during  the  season,  from  yOO  to  1,000  men,  and  about  230  boats;  the  cost  of  each  boat  and  nets 
amounting  to  about  200/.  The  labour  in  the  cure  of  the  fish  may  be  taken  at  about  4$.  a  hogshead.  The 
total  capital  embarked  in  the  fishery,  in  1832,  was  estimated  by  those  engaged  in  it  at  from  200,(XX);.  to 
£50,000/. 

The  drift  fishermen  employ  themselves,  when  not  engaged  in  the  pilchard  fishery,  in  the  mackarel, 
herring,  and  hook-line  fisheries.  The  sean  fishermen  consist  principally  of  agricultural  labourers,  miners, 
&.C.  attracted  to  the  businots  in  the  expectation,  (in  which,  however,  they  are  not  unfrequently  dis- 
appointed,) of  making  a  comparatively  large  sum  by  a  few  weeks'  exertiorL  But  there  are  always  3  or  4 
individuals  of  the  crew  of  each  scan  that  are  regularly  bred,  expert  fishermen. 

hour  fifths  of  the  jiersons  employed  on  shore  in  the  salting,  curing,  packing,  &c.  of  the  fish,  are 
women. 

The  wages  of  those  employed  in  the  fishery  are  made  sometimes  to  depend  on  the  number  ©f  fish  taken ; 
but  in  other  instances  they  are  independent  of  any  such  contingency. 

The  fishery  at  SL  Ives  is  carried  on  under  a  particular  act  of  parliament,  which  is  said  to  occasion  the 
employment  of  a  third  more  scans  than  are  necessary.  The  exaction  of  a  tithe  of  the  fish  is  a  very  serious 
luirden  on  the  fishery  ;  sometimes  it  is  taken  in  kind,  but  is  more  generally  compounded  for.  —  [Dr.  Paris'a 
Ouide  to  MourU's  Bay  and  the  Land's  End,  2d  ed.  pp.  146 — 156.  ;  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 

S,  471.,  and  private  infurmation  obtained  from  authentic  sources,  and  obligingly  communicated,  by 
Ir.  Coulson,  of  Penzance.) 

PILOTS  AND  PILOTAGE.  The  name  of  pilot  or  steersman  is  applied  either 
to  a  particular  officer,  serving  on  board  a  ship  during  the  course  of  a  voyage,  and  having 
the  charge  of  the  helm  and  the  ship's  route ;  or  to  a  person  taken  on  board  at  any  par- 
ticular place,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  ship  through  a  river,  road,  or  channel,  or 
ft'oni  or  into  a  port. 

It  is  to  the  latter  description  of  persons  that  the  term  pilot  is  now  usually  applied ; 
and  pilots  of  this  sort  are  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country  by  ancient  charters 
of  incorporation,  or  by  particular  statutes.  The  most  important  of  thase  corporations 
are  those  of  the  Trinity  House,  Deptford  Strond ;  the  fellowship  of  the  pilots  of  Dover, 
Deal,  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  commonly  called  the  Cinque  Port  pilots ;  and  the  Trinity 
houses  of  Hull  and  Newcastle.  The  5  Geo.  4.  c.  73.  established  a  corporation  for  the 
regulation  and  licensing  of  pilots  in  LivcrpooL 

The  principle  of  the  law  with  respect  to  pilots  seems  to  be,  that  where  the  master  is 
hound  by  act  of  parliament  to  place  his  sliip  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  and  does  so  accordingly. 


Orax-fe  ihunoscopos^  in  altum  promontorium,undc  thunnorura  gregem  specularctur,  quoviso,  signum  pis» 
catoribus  dabat,  qui  rctibus  totum  gregem  includcbant" — {Bishop  of  London's  I^otes  on  the  Pence  oj 
JEschyliis,  quoted  by  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  Guide  to  Mount's  Bay,  p.  l."<0.) 

*  Mr.  Pennant  inadvertently  states  the  number  of  fish  ni  a  hogshead  at  35,000. — {British  Zooloei/, 
vol  iii.  p.  344.  ed.  177C).  Thrusting  to  his  authority,  we  fell  into  the  same  error  in  the  1st  edition  of  thu 
work. 
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tlie  sliip  is  not  to  be  considered  as  under  the  management  of  the  owners  or  their  servants, 
and  they  are  not  to  be  liable  for  any  damage  occasioned  by  the-mismanagement  of  the 
ship,  unless  it  be  proved  that  it  arose  from  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  master 
or  men  :  but  when  it  is  in  the  election  or  discretion  of  the  master  to  take  a  pilot  or  not, 
and  he  thinks  fit  to  take  one,  the  pilot  so  taken  is  to  be  considered  as  tlie  servant  of  the 
owners,  who  are  to  be  responsible  for  his  conduct.  —  (Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping, 
part  ii.   c.  5.) 

The  statute  of  6  Geo.  4.  c.  1 25.  has  consolidated  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  licensing, 
employment,  &c.  of  pilots.  It  is  of  great  length  ;  but  all  its  provisions  of  any  material 
importance  may  be  embraced  under  the  following  heads :  — 

1.  Appointment  of  Pilots.  —  The  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  are  required  to 
appoint  and  license  fit  and  competent  persons,  duly  skilled,  to  act  as  pilots  for  the  purirose  of  oonductiiig 
all  jliips  or  vessels  navigating  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  and  the  several  channels,  creeks,  and  docks 
tliL-reot,  between  Orfordness  and  Ixindon  Bridge,  as  also  from  London  Bridge  to  the  Downs,  and  from  the 
Downs  westward  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  English  Channel  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  up  to 
London  Bridge  ;  and  all  ships  and  vessels  sailing  as  aforesaid  (except  as  herein. after  mentioncil)  shall  be 
conducted  and  piloted  within  the  aforesaid  limits  by  such  pilots,  and  hy  no  other  persons  whomsoever. 

No  person  shall  be  licensed  by  the  said  corporation  as  a  pilot,  who  has  not  served  as  mate  for  3  years  on 
boar'l  of,  or  been  for  1  year  in  the  actual  command  of,  a  square-rigged  vessel  of  not  less  than  SO  tons 
register  tonnage,  as  to  licences  for  the  Kort/i  Channel  upwards  ;  and  not  less  than  1;)U  tons  register  ton- 
nage, as  to  licences  for  the  North  Channel,  Queen's  Channel,  South  C/iannel,  or  other  channels  down- 
wards ;  or  who  shall  not  have  been  employed  in  the  pilotage  or  buoyage  service  of  the  said  corporation  for 
7  years,  or  who  shall  not  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  5  years  to  some  pilot  vessel  licensed  under  the 
act  passed  in  the  52d  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  or  under  this  act ;  and  no  person  so  licensed 
shall  take  charge  as  a  pdot  of  any  ship  or  vessel  drawing  more  than  11  feet  water,  in  the  river  Thames  or 
Medway,  or  any  of  the  channels  leading  thereto  or  thereupon,  until  such  person  shall  have  acted  as  a 
licensed'  pilot  for  3  years,  and  shall  have  been,  after  such  3  years,  on  re.es.imination,  ap])rovcd  of  in  that 
behalf  by  the  said  corporation,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10/.  for  every  such  offence ;  and  the  person  employing 
or  permitting  such  piiot  to  take  charge  of  such  ship  or  vessel  is'also  to  forfeit  10/ \  3. 

Every  pilot  licensed  by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  is  to  pay  an  annual 
lici-'nce  of  o/.  3s.,  and  6rf.  in  the  pound  upon  his  earnings  ;  which  sums  are  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the 
pilots'  fand  of  the  said  corporation.  —  ^  4. 

The  said  corporal  on  are  further  authorised  to  appoint  competent  persons,  not  more  than  five,  nor  Ies» 
than  three,  at  such  ports  and  places  as  they  may  think  fit  (except  within  the  liberty  of  the  Cinque  Torts, 
and  such  other  ports  and  places  as  may  have  been  specially  provided  for  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  charter, 
for  the  appointment  of  pilots),  to  be  called  sub-commissioners  of  pilotage,  who  are  to  take  the  following 
oath  :  — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear,  that  I  will  diligently  and  impartially  examine  into  the  capacity  and  skill  of 

in  the  art  of  piloting  ships  and  vessels  into  the  roadstead,  port,  or  harbour,  and  upon 
the  coasts  following  ;  videlicet  [here  describe  the  limits  within  which  the  person  examined  is  intended  la 
act  as  pilot],  and  will  make  true  and  speedy  return  thereof  to  the  corporation  of  Trinity  House  of  Deptford 
Strond,  without  favour,  affection,  fee,  or  reward,  other  than  such  fee  or  reward  as  is  allowed  by  the 
by-laws  or  regulations  duly  established  in  that  behalf.  So  help  me  Gotl." 

.\nd  upon  the  recommendation  of  such  sub-commissioners,  the  Trinity  House  Corporation  may  grant 
licences  to  pilots.  —  %  b. 

Nijtices  of  the  appointment  of  pilots  arete  be  put  up  in  writing  at  the  Trinity  House  and  Custom  .house, 
London,  and  at  the  Custom-houses  of  the  ports  for  which  they  are  hcensed,  and  are  to  be  published  in  the 
Limiiun  Gax/:tte.  —  ^7. 

No  person  shall  take  charge  of  any  ship  or  vessel  as  a  pilot  belonging  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  before  he  be 
examme>l  by  the  master  and  two  fellows,  or  by  four  wardens  of  the  society  or  fellowslijp  of  pilots  of  Dover, 
Deal,  and  the  l»le  of  Thanet,  touching  his  abihties,  and  shall  be  approved  and  admitted  into  the  said 
society  by  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  or  his  lieutenant ;  and  any  person  presuming  to  act  as 
a  pilot  belonging  to  the  said  society  or  fellowship,  without  having  been  so  examined,  approved,  and  ad- 
inilted,  shall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  10/.,  for  the  second  20/.,  and  for  every  other  oft'ence  H)l  —  S  15. 

No  per.son  licensed  by  the  aforesaid  society  or  fellowship  is  to  take  charge  of  any  ship  or  vessel  drawing 
more  than  11  feet  6  inches  water,  until  he  has  acted  as  a  pilot  for  3  years ;  nor  of  a  vessel  drawing  more 
than  14  feet  water,  till  he  has  acted  as  a  pilot  for  5  years;  nor  of  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  17  feet 
water,  till  he  has  acted  as  a  pilot  for  7  years;  when  he  is  to  be  again  examined;  and  if  he  shall  be 
ap;>roved  of  and  hcensed  upon  such  second  examination,  he  may  take  charge  of  ships  of  any  draught  of 
water.  —  \  16. 

the  number  of  Cinque  Port  pilots  used  to  be  fixed  at  140 ;  but  during  peace,  no  more  tlian  each  alternate 
vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up,  unless  the  number  be  reduced  below  120.  —  \  24. 

All  tjo'iies  politic  and  corporate,  and  all  persons  authorised  to  appoint  or  license  pilots  for  any  port  of 
place  in  England,  shall,  upon  anysuch  appointment  being  made,  forthwith  transmit  to  the  Trinity  House, 
Ljiidon,  £^ud  to  the  commissioners  of  customs,  London,  the  Christian  name  and  surname,  age,  and  j'lace 
of  residence,  of  every  pilot  so  appointed,  distinguishing  the  limits  in  which  he  is  to  act,  and  by  whom 
appointed.  And  the  said  bodies  politic,  &c.  are  to  transmit  Usts,  corrected  up  to  the  31st  day  of  December 
in  each  year,  cither  on  that  day,  or  within  a  month  after,  to  the  said  Trinity  House  and  commissioners  of 
the  customs,  of  the  nami  s  and  residences  of  all  the  pilots  within  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  stating  all 
the  alterations  that  may  have  been  made  within  the  year  in  the  rates  of  i>i!otage  charged,  and  in  the  rulea 
ai.l  regulations  for  governing  pilots  within  their  respective  districts. —  j  So. 

1  he  commissioners  of  the  customs  are  to  transmit  to  their  principal  oflicers,  at  *ic  different  ports,  tlie 
names  and  places  of  residence  of  all  the  pilots  residing  within  the  hmits  of  each  port,  as^far  as  thty  are 
acquamtL'd  with  the  s<irae ;  and  every  pUot  is  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  all  proclamatioiis  and  orders 
ill  council  respecting  the  i)erformancc  of  quarantine.  —  §  3*3. 

A  particular  description  of  the  person  of  e\cry  pilot  is  to  be  written  upon  the  back  of  his  licence  :  ana 
no  person  .-hall  take  charge  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  in  any  manner  act  as  a  pilot,  or  receive  any  roin- 
pcn.<utio:i  for  acting  as  a  pilot,  until  his  hcence  shall  have  been  registerc-d  by  the  princij-al  oflicers  of  the 
Custom-house  of  the  place  at  or  nearest  to  wbix;!)  such  pilot  shall  re.<ide  (which  officers  are  hereby 
reiiuired  to  rigisfer  the  same  without  fee  or  reward;,  nor  without  having  his  licence  at  the  time  of  his  so 
acting  in  his  personal  custody,  and  producing  the  same  to  the  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  other  peisou, 
who  shall  be  desirous  of  employing  him  as  a  pilot,  or  to  whom  he  shall  ofler  his  services,  on  pain  or 
forfeiting  a  sum  not  exceeding .;!)/,  nor  less  than  10/.,  for  the  first  offence;  and  for  the  second  or  any 
subsequent  oll'ence,  a  sum  not  exceeding  50/.  nor  less  than  .30/. ;  and  ui>on  further  pain,  .-ts  to  any  i>crsoii 
licensed  as  aforesaid,  of  forfeiting;  his  hcence,  or  being  suspende<l  lYom  acting  as  a  pilot,  bv  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  corporation  or  other  authority  ftora  which  such  pilots  licence  was  derived,  either  for  the 
first,  second,  or  any  subsequent  ofTence.  —  \\  G.i,  6fi.  .       .i. 

Si.  (jovcrnmeiU  of  P.luts.  —  .\11  persons  licensetl  to  act  as  pilots  by  the  Trinity  House,  are  subject  to  tne 
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latioiis,&c.  shall  n^ye  any  iu.c.^  ......  w—--  --^^  Fleas.-M'-  ^'^/'Ttl": 

"'Jiol^ls  of  any  proposed  by-laws  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Privy  council  and  the  com^^^ 
customs,  3  monthr  before  they  are  ^">^'"'f  ,t\"„!'"to  be  hunf  up  in  the  several  Custom-houses  of  the 

bik^;^(S  ^^:^^X:^^^^^X^^  ^o  at  the  Trinity  House  in  London.  - 
^y;iiL,«.Po..pnotsaretobes.^iccttothe,^^^ 

?eTSa^^;:l■^^/;^^sorha^tg^4h'Jtr^^^^^^ 

"^S^^ilnitfAl^  ?:trporation  -,-thon^  and  re^r^^tabj^^^^  ^^-^ 

time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  the  rates  of  pd^^^^^^^  Vl^.^,^^^     ^,„^^,1^  the  detention  and 

tion,  according  to  the  size  and  draught  o' J^f,  f^,  °'  "'/,  L  they  may  thinlc  tit  to  take  into  account.  1  ables 
responsibility  of  the  pilot,  and  such  other  "l^"''^'^^''''^^^^,J;yo{  tlie  ports  to  which  they  apply  ;  and  no 
of   hese  rates  are  to  be  hung  up  at  the  ^^vera  Custom-ho^^^^^  1         ^^^^^,^,^.  ^^^.  ^  wliatever 

Kreater  or  le^s  rates,  or  otlier  reward  or  emoument  tor  such  piioia,  ,  ^^^^  offence,  as  well 

be  demanded,  solicited,  paid,  received,  or  ottered  on  IXu'n"  he  sime.  Ships  returning  by  stress  of 
bytlilTparty'otferins  as  by  the  party  accep^^^^^^^^  cU.tAct  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

decide  upon  the  matter  as  they  think  Ht.  —  ^9.  -  -    — ~  »— 


ion,  which  flag  shallbe  half  red  aud  hal    w  n  e  u.  '-    7  ;„,,,    3  l„Hies  long)  on  a 
of  the  pilot  ou  board  is  to  be  p.niiitwl  in    argc    w  ^^     ^^^^  ^^,^^^.,,„ 

Uiack  ground  on  the  stern,'and  on  each  bow  the  number  ot  the  lece  of  suclM^^   .,  ,„„,Hy  o.  .0/ 

of  such  name  or  number,  or  the  evasion  of  any  ot  the  he  'je-me  none    p  carried  off  in 

?obe  pa^?by  °he  senior  pilot  on  board,  J^ho  >s  a^s«xrab  e  for   lu^  ^^  ^^  ^.^-^^^.^^^  20/.  unless  he 

a  boat  other  than  a  pilot  bo.it,  IS  to  ho.  t  a  flag  ^  preMousiy  o  ,^  „-,,ot  on 

show  reasonable  cause  for  having  omitted  't.-M-;-  j,    ,    „       without  having  a  licensed  pilot  on 

The  owners  or  master  of  any  boat  or  vessel  carrying  a  pilot     nag, 
board,  shall  for  pery  such  oteice  forfeit  IW^^ 


4    nwiVs-  of  Pilots  —  In  order  to  secure  the  due  pe.rfo""""e'-  "'    '  '        f^sg  „r  decline  going  «"  }'' 

entct^  thaf  e^erTpilot,  duly  "censed  who  shall  without    uhcien^  ^  ,    ,  , 

any  ve.4el  wanting  a  pilot,  upon  signal  he  "g  "'^dc  by^ne  s  ^^  ^^^^,^^  or  by  an>  ">  "-^'J  o"  ;^ 


Lomfon  ix-quiring  to  be  piloted  under  t.as  act,  ana 
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to  forfeit  20/. ;  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  pilot  or  pilots  so  entered  in  the  log-book  and  employed  in 
piloting  the  vessel,  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  entry  or  report  of  such  vessel  inwards ;  and  tliis  insertion  \a 
to  be  made  (without  fee  or  reward)  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  who  shall  rei»rt  the  same  daily 
to  the  Trinity  House,  and  monthly  to  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  principal  searcher  or 
ofiBcer  of  the  customs  at  Gravesend  is  to  demand  and  take  the  name  or  names  of  the  pilot  or  pilots  of  all 
vessels  clearing  outwards,  and  shall  transmit  monthly  lists  thereof  to  the  Trinity  House,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  a  sum  not  more  than  10/.,  nor  less  than  5/.,  to  be  paid  by  each  and  every  of  the  persons  foresaid 
who  shall  neglect  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foresaid  regulations.  —  §  43. 

Pilots  quitting  any  vessel  in  the  Thames  or  Medway  before  she  has  arrived  at  the  place  to  which  she 
was  bound,  without  the  consent  of  the  captain  or  other  person  in  command,  and  unless  some  other  duly 
qualified  person  shall  with  such  consent  come  on  board  and  take  charge  of  the  ship,  shall  forfeit  for  suci 
oflence  all  pay  or  reward  they  might  be  entitled  to,  and  shall  also  be  subject  to  such  other  penalty  or 
punishment  as  may  legally  aft'ect  them  in  consequence  of  any  by-law,  &c  —  §  42. 

Pilots  neglecting  or  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  different  dock  masters  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions  incur  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  30/.  and  not  less  than  20/.  for  each  offence,  and  may  be 
dismissed  or  suspended.  —  \  75. 

Licensed  pilots  may  supersede  unlicensed  ones.  And  if  any  ■unlicensed  person  shall  act  after  a  duly 
licensed  pilot  has  offered  to  come  on  board  and  take  charge  of  the  ship,  she  being  at  the  time  within  the 
Umits  for  which  he  is  quahfied,  such  unlicensed  person  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  Ml.  and  not  less  than 
20/.  —  \  70. 

But  unlicensed  persons  may  act  so  long  as  no  licensed  pilot  offers  to  take  charge  of  the  ship,  or  makes 
a  signal  for  that  purpose,  or  where  and  so  long  as  the  ship  shall  be  in  distress.  —  ^71. 

Licensed  pilots  Who  have  executed  the  bond  before  mentioned  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  action  for 
damages  on  accoimt  of  neglect  or  want  of  skill,  at  the  suit  of  the  party  grieved,  in  any  greater  sum  than 
the  amount  which  shall  have  been  specified  by  way  of  penalty  in  such  bond,  and  the  pilotage  payable  to 
him  in  respect  of  the  voyage  during  which  the  neglect  or  want  of  skill  are  alleged  to  have  been  exhibited. 

—  5  57. 

5.  Fees  of  Pilotage.  —  The  charge  on  account  of  pilotage  Is  regulated  in  various  places  by  usage  or 
statute,  and  generafiy  increases  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  water  which  the  vessel  draws.  The  Trinity 
House  Corporation  and  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  have  authority,  as  before  mentioned,  to 
fix  the  rates  on  account  of  pilotage  to  be  charged  by  all  pilots  licensed  by  them.  —  (Subjoined  to  this  article 
are  Tables  of  the  present  rates.)  ^ 

Any  pilot  carried  to  sea  beyond  the  limits  of  his  district  without  his  free  consent,  except  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  shall,  over  and  above  his  pilotage,  receive  \0s.  6d.  a  day,  to  be  computed  from  ard 
inclusive  of  the  day  next  after  the  day  on  which  the  vessel  shah  pass  the  limit  to  which  the  pilot  was 
engaged  to  conduct  her,  and  until  he  shall  be  returned  to  the  port  or  place  where  he  was  taken  on  board, 
or  be  discharged  for  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  return  thera  —  \  38. 

Pilots  are  to  qualify  themselves  for  conducting  vessels  in  and  out  of  Ramsgate  harbour,  and  the  hai- 
hours  of  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Margate,  and  shaU  be  entitled  to  and  receive  for  such  pUotage  at  the  rate 
of  5s.  for  every  foot  of  the  draught  of  water  of  every  vessel  so  piloted.  —  \\  3':^,  40. 

Ships  bound  to  the  Thames,  repairing  to  Standgate  Creek,  or  other  place  appointed  for  the  performance 
of  quarantine,  are  to  pay  the  full  charges  of  pilotage  to  such  place,  and  a  further  sum  of  Hs.  a  day  for  the 
days  the  pilot  shall  be  obliged  to  remain  on  quarantine. 

Any  boat  or  vessel  running  before  a  ship  or  vessel,  not  having  a  licensed  pilot  on  board,  when  such  ship 
or  vessel  cannot  be  boarded,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  her  course,  the  pilot  on  board  such  boat  or  vessel, 
or,  if  no  pilot  be  on  board,  the  person  having  the  command  thereof,  and  who  shall  rim  before  such 
ship  at  the  request  or  by  direction  of  the  master,  shall  be  entitled  to  full  pilotage  for  the  distance 
run.  —  \  cA. 

All  the  sums  w^hich  shall  become  due  to  any  licensed  pilot  for  the  pilotage  of  foreign  ships  or  vessels 
trading  to  or  from  the  port  of  London  may  be  recovered  from  the  owners  or  masters  of  such  ships  ■« 
vessels,  or  from  the  consignees  or  agents  thereof,  who  shall  have  paid,  or  made  themselves  liablQto  pay, 
any  other  charge  for  the  ship  or  vessel  in  the  port  of  her  arrival  or  delivery  as  to  pilotage  inwards,  and 
in  the  port  whence  she  shall  clear  out  or  sail  as  to  pilotage  outwards;  and  may  be  levied  in  like  man- 
ner, according  to  the  amount,  as  any  penalty  may  be  recovered  and  levied  by  virtue  of  the  act,  demand 
thereof  being  made  in  writing  at  least  fourteen  days  before  such  levy.  And  the  master  or  other  person 
having  the  charge  of  ships  or  vessels,  not  having  British  }-cgistcrs,  which  shall  enter  into  or  sail  from  the 
port  of  London,  and  which  are  by  law  required  to  be  piloted  by  persons  licensed  by  the  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House,  or  the  consignees  or  agents  thereof,  are  to  pay  at  the  Trinity  House,  in  London,  to 
persons  appointed  by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  the  full  pilotage  inwards  and  outwards  ;  viz. 
as  to  pilotage  outwards,  the  amount  for  the  distance  which  the  ship  is  by  law  required  to  be  piloteil  ;  as 
to  pilotage  inwards,  where  a  pilot  shaU  have  been  on  board,  the  amount  for  the  distance  piloted  by  him,  if 
greater  than  that  which  she  shall  be  required  to  be  piloted  ;  if  less,  or  if  no  pilot  shall  have  been  on  Uaid, 
the  amount  for  the  distance  which  she  was  by  law  required  to  be  piloted  :  the  pilotage  inwards  may  be 
levied,  &c.  upon  the  master  or  other  person  in  charge,  consignee,  or  agent,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  ships  having  British  registers,  if  such  pilotage  inwards  be  not  paid  within  fourteen  days  from  the 
day  of  the  ship's  reporting  inwards.  —  ^  5  44.  46. 

The  pilotage  outward  upon  foreign  vessels  is  td  be  calculated  according  to  the  scale  or  amount  or 
tonnage  upon  which  such  ships  or  vessels  are  rated  in  the  port  of  London  for  payment  of  light  and  other 
dues,  or  according  to  the  draught  of  water  thereof,  as  the  Trinity  House  may  think  most  proper. 

—  4  49. 

In  order  to  prevent  controversies  with  respect  to  the  draught  of  water  of  ships  not  having  British 
registers,  the  Trinity  House  is  empowered  to  appoint  an  officer  to  measure  the  draught  of  water  of  ships 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  any  controversy,  such  olHcer  receiving  1/.  Is.  for  his  trouble  if  the  ship  be 
below  the  entrance  to  the  London  Docks,  and  10s.  6d.  if  above  such  entrance,  from  the  party  against  »  hoin 
he  may  decide.  If  arriving  inwards,  application  for  such  officer  must  be  made  within  12  hours  after  the 
ship  has  come  to  her  moorings,  and  before  she  begin  to  unlade ;  and  before  quitting  her  moorings,  '.f 
clearing  outwards.  —  ^  50.  ,  ■      .    .i  » 

The  Trinity  House  are  empowered  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  foreign  vessels  coming  to  tlie  port 
of  London  with  tish,  corn,  and  other  provisions  on  board,  either  from  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  charges 
on  account  of  pilotage  that  would  fall  upon  them  under  this  act  — 5  51  .       ,,.,,, 

No  foreign  vessel  shall  be  cleared  outwards  until  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  person  appointed  for  tnat 
purpose  by  the  Trinity  House,  that  the  pilotage  has  been  paid,  has  been  produced  ;  the  corporation  pay  the 
pilot  employed,  on  proof  that  he  has  duly  performed  his  service,  the  pilotage,  after  deducting  the  irf. 

The  consignees  or  agents  of  any  ship  or  vessel  are  authorised  and  empowered  to  retain  in  their  hands 
respectively,  out  of  any  monies  which  they  may  have  received  or  shall  thereafter  receive  for  or  on  account 
of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  so  much  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  and  discharge 
such  pilotage,  and  any  expenses  attending  the  same.  —  ^5.  .       •    .u    rri-^mo. 

6.  Kcsponsibility,  Sfc.  of  Masters.  —Ships  coming  from  the  westward,  bound  to  anyplace  in  the  inamCT 
or  Medwav.  not  having  a  duly  qualified  Cinque  Port  pilot  on  board,  shall,  on  aruving  at  Dungencss,  aiia 
until  they  have 
come  on  board 
Persons  not 
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for  piUitage  would  liave  amounted  to.  And  it  is  further  provided,  that  all  masters  of  vessels  acting 
themselves  as  pilots,  or  employing  any  unlicensed  person  as  such,  or  any  licensed  person  out  of  the  limit 
of  his  qualification,  after  any  licensed  and  qualified  pilot  shall  have  offered  to  come  on  board,  or  made  a 
signal  for  tlut  purpose,  shall  forfeit  double  the  sum  tliat  would  have  been  legally  demandable  as  pilotage, 
and  an  additional  penalty  of  5i.  for  every  .00  tons  burden  of  tlie  ship,  if  the  Trinity  House  or  Lord 
Waixlen  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  think  it  proper  to  certify  the  same. 

But  the  master  of  any  of  the  following  vessels  may  pilot  the  same,  so  lung  as  he  is  not  assisted  by  any 
unlicensed  pilot  or  other  person  than  the  ordinary  crew  :  viz.  the  master  of  any  collier,  or  of  any  ship  or 
vessel  trading  to  ISorway,  or  to  the  Cattegat  or  Baltic,  or  round  the  Korth  Cape,  or  into  the  White  Sea,  on 
their  inward  or  outward  voyages,  or  of  any  constant  trader  inwards,  from  the  ports  between  Boulogne 
inclusive,  and  the  Baltic  (all  such  ships  or  vessels  having  British  registers,  and  coming  up  by  the  Kurtlt 
Channel,  but  not  otherwise),  or  of  any  Irish  trader  using  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Thames  and 
Medtvay,  or  of  any  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the  regular  coasting  trade  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  any  ship 
or  vessel  wholly  laden  with  stone  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  AUterney,  Sarlc,  or  Ma?i,  and  being  the 
production  thereof,  or  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  not  exceeding  the  burden  of  60  tons,  and  having  a  British 
register  (or  not  exceeding  the  burden  of  60  tons,  and  7iot  having  a  British  register,  if  authorised  so  to  do 
by  an  order  of  the  privy  council),  or  of  any  other  ship  or  vessel  whatsoever,  whilst  the  same  is  within  the 
limits  of  the  port  or  place  to  which  she  belongs,  the  same  not  being  a  port  or  place  in  relation  to  which 
particular  provision  hath  heretofore  been  made  by  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  or  by  any  charter  or 
charters  for  the  appointment  of  pilots.  —  ^  ^  59, 60. 

The  master  or  mate  of  any  vessel,  being  the  owner  or  part  owner  thereof,  and  residing  at  Dover,  Deal, 
or  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  (or  conducting  or  piloting  his  own  ship  or  vessel 
up  or  down  the  rivers  Thames  or  Medway,  or  into  or  out  of  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  —  ^  62. 

This  act  shall  not  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  subject  the  master  or  owner  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
to  any  of  the  penalties  of  this  act,  for  employing  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  as  a  pilot  or  pilots, 
in  and  for  the  assistance  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  whilst  the  same  shall  be  in  distress,  or  in  consequence 
thereof,  or  under  any  circumstances  which  shall  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  such  owner  or  master  to 
avail  himself  of  the  best  assistance  which  at  the  time  could  be  procured.  —  ^  61. 

No  owner  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  answerable  for  any  loss  or  damage  which  shall  happen 
to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  from  or  by  reason  or  means  of  no  licensed  pilot  or  of  no  duly 
qualified  pilot  being  on  board  thereof,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  want  of  such  licensed  or  of  such 
duly  qualified  pilot  respectively  shall  have  arisen  from  any  refusal  to  take  such  licensed  or  qualified  pilot 
on  board,  or  from  the  wilful  neglect  of  the  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel  in  not  heaving  to,  or  using  all 
practicable  means,  consistently  with  her  safety,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  board  thereof  any  pilot  who 
shall  be  ready,  and  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  —  §  53. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  make  the  owner  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
liable  in  any  such  case,  for  any  loss  or  damage  beyond  the  value  of  such  ship  or  vessel  and  her 
appurtenances,  and  the  freight  due,  or  to  grow  due,  for  and  during  the  voyage  wherein  such  loss  or 
damage  may  happen  or  arise.  —  ^  54. 

No  owner  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  answerable  for  any  loss  or  damage  which  shall  happen 
to  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  from  or  by  reason  or  means  of  any  neglect,  default,  incompetency, 
or  incapacity  of  any  licensed  pilot  acting  in  the  charge  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  under  or  in  pursuance 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  where  and  so  long  as  such  i)ilot  shall  be  duly  qualified  to  have  the 
charge  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  where  and  so  long  as  no  duly  qualified  pilot  shall  have  oflered  to  take 
charge  thereof  —  ^55. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  deprive  any  person  or  persons  of  any  remedy  or 
remedies  upon  any  contract  of  insurance,  or  of  any  other  remedy  whatsoever,  which  he  or  they  might 
have  had  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  by  reason  or  on  account  of  the  neglect,  default,  incompetency, 
or  incapacity  of  any  pilot  duly  acting  in  the  charge  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  under  or  in  pursuance  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  by  reason  or  on  aecount  of  no  pilot  or  of  no  duly  qualified  i)ilot  being 
on  board  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  want  of  a  pilot  arises  from  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  master  to  take  such  pilot  on  board,  or  to  heave  to  for  him.  —  ^  56. 

All  masters  or  other  persons  having  the  command  of  any  ship,  who  shall  report,  or  be  privy  to  anyone 
reporting,  a  false  account  of  the  draught  of  water  of  such  ship,  shall,  besides  the  full  pilotage,  forfeit 
double  the  amount  thereof ;  and  any  master  or  other  jierson  having  any  interest,  share,  or  property  in 
any  vessel,  who  shall  fraudulently  alter  any  marks  on  the  stem  or  stern  post  thereof,  diminishing  the 
draught  of  water,  or  shall  be  privy  or  consent  thereto,  shall  for  every  such  oftisnce  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  500/. 

7.  Becovery  of  Penalties.  — VenaMies'mcmTcd  under  this  act,  not  exceeding  20/.,  are  to  be  recovered 
before  a  justice  bv  prosecution  within  six  months  ;  and  iienalties  al/ove  ■2i)l.  by  action  of  debt  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  to  be  commenced  within  twelve  months  ;  but  if  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear,  as  soon  after  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit,  that  the  commencement  of  the  prose, 
cution  or  action  has  been  delayed  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any  pcirty  or  parties,  whether  oHi  nding  or 
complaining,  or  of  any  necessary  witness,  then,  upon  such  circumstances  being  stated  by  affidavit,  made 
before  any  judge  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  record  at  H'esltiiinster,  any  such  judge  may  ordir  or 
authorise  the  commencement  of  the  prosecution  or  action  within  such  further  time  as  lie  shall  lliu.lc 
fit  to  limit. 

It  is,  however,  provided  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  affect  or  impair  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Loadmanage,  or  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  nor  the  right  of  the  city  of  London,  nor  (in  general) 
any  separate  jurisdiction  established  under  any  act  of  parliament  or  charter.  —  W  76,  77.  87,  88,  81*. 

By-Laws,  IIecijLations,  a.nd  ORni.vANCEs  as  to  Pilots,   framed  by  the  Trinity  Corporation,  and 

sanctioned  by  Lord  Tenterden,  lyth  of  April,  1826. 
I  Annuls  the  previous  regulations. 

II.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  who  shall  be  ordered  to  proceed  on  his  Majesty's  service,  by  any  order 
signed  by  the  deputy  master  or  secretary  of  the  said  corporation,  or  by  the  officer  for  the  time  being  for 
the  said  corporation  at  Yarmouth,  or  elsewhere,  duly  authorised  to  act  in  matters  of  pilotage,  or  who  shall 
be  so  ordered,  in  writing  or  otherwise,  by  any  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service,  shall  immediately  proceed 
thereon  j  and  every  pilot  who  shall  fail  so  to  do,  or  shall  evade  the  receipt  of  any  such  order,  or  who  shall 
quit  or  decline  such  service,  shall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  5/.,  and  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent 
offence  10/.  each. 

III.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  engaged  in  the  charge  of  any  ship  employed  by  government  in  the 
transport  service,  shall  observe  particularly  if  any  unnecessary  delay  take  place  on  the  part  ot  the  master 
in  proceeding  towards  his  destination  ;  and  if  any  delay  does  takes  place,  such  pilot  shall,  on  his  return, 
report  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  the  said  corporation,  and  upon  going  on  board,  such  pilot  shall  give 
notice  to  the  master  that  he  has  orders  so  to  do. 

IV.  It  is  ordained,  that  no  pilot  having  the  charge  of  a  merchant  ship  shall  stop  the  same  alongside  the 
moorings  of  his  Majesty's  ships  at  Deptford,  or  elsewhere,  or  between  the  Round  Tree  and  Bathing-house, 
Gravesend  (except  in  either  of  such  cases  there  be  an  extreme  necessity  for  so  doing,  or  leave  be  obtained 
for  that  purpose  from  the  proper  officer  or  officers  in  that  behalf),  and  all  pilots  licensed  by  the  said 
corporation  are  at  all  times  to  be  particularly  careful  to  steer  clear  of  the  king's  ships  in  passing  them. 

V.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot,  whri' called  upon  or  required  to  pilot  any  ship  or  vessel,  shall,  il 
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\inder  engagement  to  any  other  ship,  forthwith  make  known  such  engagement,  and  specify  theparticubus 
thereof  truly  and  faithfully  to  the  person  calling  for  or  requiring  such  pilot's  service ;  and  in  case  of  any 
concealment,  misrepresentation,  or  falsehood,  in  respect  of  such  alleged  previous  engagement,  the  pilot 
offending  shaU  forfeit  10/. 

VI.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  who  shall  have  taken  charge  of  any  ship  from  the  river  Thames  to 
the  Downs,  or  elsewhere,  shall,  without  any  additional  compensation  in  that  behalf,  wait  on  board  for  the 
space  of  3  complete  days  while  such  ship  may  be  detained  at  Gravesend,  or  elsewhere,  for  want  of 
seamen,  or  by  any  other  casualty  ;  nor  shall  he  at  the  end  of  3  complete  days  be  at  liberty  to  quit  such 
ship,  or  receive  any  additional  compensation,  if  she  shall  be  further  detained  by  winds,  weather,  or  tides  ; 
and  should  the  ship  be  detained  beyond  3  complete  days  on  any  other  account  except  winds,  weather, 
or  tides,  the  pilot  having  the  charge  thereof  shall  nevertheless  still  (if  required  so  to  do)  remain  in  the 
charge  of  her,  provided  a  compensation  of  Os.  per  day  be  offered  to  him  iu  that  behalf  by  the  master  or 
owner. 

VII.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  shall  in  all  cases  demean  himself  civilly  and  respectfully  towards 
all  persons  who  may  require  his  service,  and  towards  all  officers  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  and  shall  maintain 
a  strict  temperance  and  sobriety  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  shall  use  his  utmost  care  and  diligence 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  every  ship  which  he  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  charge  of,  and  to  prevent  hct 
doing  damage  to  others. 

VIII  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  who  shall  undertake  the  charge  of  any  ship  downwards,  shall, 
before  his  departure,  leave,  or  cause  to  be  left,  notice  thereof,  in  writing,  at  the  proper  office  at  the  Irinity 
House  in  London,  with  one  of  the  clerks  there  attending,  and  shall  be  considered  as  disengaged  until  he 
shall  have  done  so  ;  and  upon  such  pilot's  return,  he  shall  immediately,  in  his  own  person,  attend  at  the 
said  office,  and  make  and  sign  such  entry,  in  a  book  there  kept  for  that  purpose,  as  the  said  corporation 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct  or  require. 

IX.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  licensed  by  the  said  corporation  shall,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times,  in  obedience  to  the  order  or  summons  of  the  said  corporation,  under  the  hand  of  the  secretary 
thereof  for  the  time  being,  duly  delivered  or  offered  to  such  pilot,  or  left  a  reasonable  time  at  the  usual 
or  last  known  place  of  residence  of  such  pilot,  attend  the  said  corporation,  at  their  courts,  by-boarils,  or 
committees,  or  their  secretary  for  the  time  being,  at  the  Trinity  House  in  London  ;  and  that  every  pilot 
licen.sed  by  the  said  corporation,  upon  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  sub-commissioners  of  pdtnage, 
shall,  in  like  manner,  attend  the  sub-commissioners  of  the  port  or  place  for  which  such  pilot  shall  be  so 
licensed,  in  obedience  to  the  order  or  summons  of  the  said  sub-commissioners,  under  their  hands,  or  the 
hands  of  the  major  part  of  them,  duly  delivered,  offiered,  or  left  as  aforesaid,  to  answer  to  any  charges 
brought  against  such  pilots  respectively,  or  for  the  performance  of  any  public  service,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  whatsoever  ;  and  in  d«fault  of  such  attendance,  every  pilot  so  offending  shall  forfeit  for  the  firiit 
offence  40s.,  and  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent  offence  51.  each.  .^^ 

X.  It  is  ordered,  and  hereby  directed,  that  every  pilot  licensed  or  to  be  licensed  by  the  said  corporation, 
upon  their  receiving  a  certificate  of  examination  by  any  sub-commissioners  of  pilotage,  shall,  for  such 
examination,  and  for  granting  the  licence  thereon,  pay  the  sum  of  2  guineas  to  the  said  sub-commissioners 
of  pilotage  by  whom  he  shall  be  examined,  or  to  one  of  them  ;  and  shall  also,  for  the  renewing  or  confirm- 
ing such  licence  from  time  to  time,  pay  to  the  sub-commissioners  of  pilotage  for  the  time  being,  at  or  for 
the  port  or  place  specified  in  such  licence,  or  to  1  of  them,  the  annual  sums  following;  (that  is  to  say,) 
every  pilot  so  licensed  or  to  be  licensed  as  aforesaid,  for  the  ports  of  Plymouth,  Portsmoutii,  or 
Coives  respectively,  the  annual  sum  of  2  guineas ;  and  every  pilot  licensed  or  to  be  licensed  as  aforesaid, 
for  anv  other  port  or  place,  the  annual  sum  of  1  guinea,  unless  the  pilots  at  or  for  such  port  or  place  shall 
be  divided  into  2  classes ;  and,  in  that  case  the  pilots  of  the  1st  class  are  to  pay  the  annual  sura  of  2 
guineas  each,  and  pilots  not  of  the  1st  class  the  annual  sum  of  1  guinea  each. 

XI.  It  is  ordained,  that  no  pilot  shall  add  to  or  in  any  way  alter  his  licence,  or  make  or  alter  any 
endorsement  thereon,  nor  shall  he  be  privy  to  any  such  licence  or  endorsement  being  altered. 

XII.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  who  shall' observe  any  alteration  in  any  of  the  sands  or  channels, 
or  that  any  of  the  buoys  or  beacons  of  the  said  corporation  are  driven  away,  broken  down,  or  out  of 
place,  shall  forthwith  deliver  or  .send  a  correct  statement  thereof,  in  writing,  to  the  secretary  of  the  said 
corporation  for  the  time  being. 

XII I.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  shall,  whenever  he  comes  to  an  anchor,  carefully  observe  the 
settings  of  the  tide,  and  the  force  of  the  stream  ;  and  if  it  shall  happen  that  he  comes  near  to  a  sand  or 
other  object  or  cause  of  danger,  and  there  be  any  other  ships  or  ship  in  company  likely  to  fall  in  there. 
with,  such  pilot  shall  immediately  give  notice  thereof  to  the  captain  or  principal  officer  of  the  ship  under 
his  care,  that  he  may  make  a  signal  to  such  other  ship  or  ships  for  avoiding  the  same. 

XIV.  It  is  ordained,  that  no  pilot  shall,  on  anv  pretence,  aid  or  assist,  either  in  his  own  person  or  with 
his  boat  or  servants,  or  by  any  other  means  whatever,  the  landing,  removing,  or  secreting  any  seaman 
from  any  merchant  ship  or  vessel,  to  avoid  serving  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  or  escape  the  impress  for  the 
same. 

XV.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  shall  from  time  to  time  conform  himself  strictly  to  all  directions 
which  shall  be  given  to  him  by  any  of  the  harbour  masters  authorised  by  act  of  parliament,  under  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  touching  the  mooring,  unmooring,  placing,  or  removing  of  any  ship 
or  vessel  under  his  charge,  as  long  as  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  lying  and  situate  within  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  such  harbour  master. 

XVL  It  is  ordained,  that  each  and  every  pilot  belonging  to  a  licensed  pilot  vessel  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
entertain  one  apprentice  and  no  more. 

XVII.  It  is  ordained,  that  for  any  work  done  on  the  rivers  Thames  or  Mcdway  by  men  in  boats,  being 
less  than  the  work  for  the  whole  tide,  the  pay  shall  be,  for  half  a  tide's  work,  is.  to  each  man,  and  so  iu 
proportion  (or  any  time  less  than  a  whole  tide,  the  pay  for  w  hich  is  settled  by  the  said  act  of  the  (ith  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  M;:jestv  at  8s. 

XVIII.  It  is  ordained,  that  in  all  cases  wljere  pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures  are  annexed  to  the 
breach  of  the  foregoing  by-laws,  rules,  orders,  regulations,  and  ordinances,  the  said  corporation  or 
Trinity  House  may  mitigate  and  reduce  the  same  to  l-4th  part  at  their  discretion. 

XIX.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  who  shall  oflend  against  any  or  either  of  the  foregoing  by-laws, 
orders,  regulations,  and  ordinanci.-s,  shall,  for  every  such  offence  (whether  the  same  shall  subject  him  to 
any  pecuniary  penalty  or  not,  and  in  addition  to  such  jienalty  if  any',  be  liable  to  have  his  licence  an- 
nulled  and  forfeited,  or  suspended,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  corporation. 

N.  5.— Be^ides  conforming  themselves  diligently  to  the  above  by-luws,  rules,  orders,  regulations,  and 
ordinances,  the  piloU  licensed  by  the  corporation  of  Trinity  House  are,  of  course,  in  all  things  to  observe 
and  obev  the  same  enactments  and  provisions  relating  to  such  pilots  contained  in  the  said  act  of  parliament 
made  and  passed  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  a  copy  of  whica 
act  has  been  delivered  to  each  of  the  said  pilots. 

».*  The  following  Tables  of  the  charges  on  account  of  pilotage,  &c.  are  the  most  complete  that  hav^ 
hitherto  been  published.  They  have  aU  been  derived  from  official  sources,  so  that  their  accuracy  may 
be  depended  upon. 
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For  iiutlinc  a  Pilot  on  Board, 
and  for  I'llotanc  of  Shil's  and 
\'cssels  to  the  Anchorage  in 
the  Downs.* 

CO  Tons,  and 
under  ISO. 

150  Tons,  and 
under  250. 

250  Tons,  and 
under  400. 

400  Tons,  and 
under  600. 

600  Tons,  and 
upwards. 

From  ofTDungeness  to  ofFFolke- 

stone ;  the  church  bearing  N. 

N.W.  tw  compass        -            - 
From  ofTFolkestone  to  the  South 

Foreland,  the  lights  in  one     - 
From  orr  the  South  Foreland  to 

tlie  Downs          -          -        - 

L.    :     d. 

2     0     0 
I     10     0 
1      5     0 

L.    1.     d. 

3     0     0 
2     0     0 
1      5      0 

L.    :     d. 

3    10     0 
2    10     0 
1    10     0 

L.    t.     d. 

4      0      0 
3      0      0 
2      0      0 

L.    s.     d. 

5     5     0 
4      4     0 
3     3     0 

I  boat  of  a  class  carrj-ing  an  anchor  of  above        L.   »,     d.  1    Per  trip  for  the  whole  distance 

a  corresponding  tow-line        -         -       2      2      0  f       from    Gravescnd  to  London ; 

2  cwt.       -         -  .  -       I      1      0  f      and  in  proportion  for  an>  part 

under2cwt.  -  -       -       0    15      0  J      of  that  distance. 

And  for  each  man's  service  in  those  boats,  8*.  per  tide. 

Rates  chabged  for  the  Pilotage  of  Vessels,  with  an  Account  op  other  Charges  affecting 
them  in  some  of  the  undermentioned  ports. 


C  For  a  boat  c 

J  4  cwt.  wit 

i  Do.        do. 

i  Do.        do. 


BEAfMABis  nistnct,  life. —  From  Bangor  to  a  line  drawn 
from  Great  Ormes  Head  to  Point  Linas ;  and  to  and  from, 
and  into  and  out  of,  all  ports  and  places  within  those  limits. 

A'.  U.  —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
■within  this  district,  unless  coming  into  or  going  out  of  port ; 
but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots, 
if  one  offer. 

Jtaia  of  Pilotagt,  for  piloting  Ships  rvHlitn  the  Beaumaris 

Dislricl. 

Innards.  ^-    '■  ''• 

f  Under  100  tons    -    d  15    0 

„,„J10uto2U0    -        -    1     1    (I 

l^^y^  200  -  .-,00    -        -     1   11     6 

(300  and  upwards    2    2    0 

1  Under  WO  tons    -    0  10    fi 

From  the  inside  ■).,,.  ,v.i,,„3lOO  to  aOU    -       "  ?  '?  S 

ofthe  Sound     .  J'"'" '"^"'^yj  200- 300    -        -  1     1  g 

(300  and  upwards  1  11  6 

Outwards. 

Under  UK)  tons  -  -  -  -  0  10  6 

1011 10  2liO  -  -  -  "  9  '?  „ 

200  —  300         -  -  -  -  "  J  ,J  L 

300  and  upwards  -  -  "        "  '   ^  .° 

.Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  j  more  than  is 

slated  in  the  above  Table. 


BRIi 


^^i^^t.^a'^.h'"'^'^ 


Should  the  pilot  be  landed  at  Great  Ormes  Head  — 
extra  -  -  -  -  -     -^ 

e,  to  Chester  or 

■    eqfth'e    ^ 


L.  s.  d. 


2    0 


If  taken  out  of  the  limits  of  his  li( 

Liverpool 
In  case  ths  iiilot  should  happen  to  have  cftar*; 

rf«t'/ 10  either  of  the  said  places  -  -    o    ^    y 

The  sum  of  7*.  6d.  per  day  is  to  he  allowed  to  the  pilot  for 
every  day  such  pilot  may  be  detained  on  board  in  consequence 
of  the  ship  or  vessel  performinK  quarantine,  or  detained  under 
any  other  restrictions  or  circumstances  such  ship  may  be  liable 
to. 

Bei-vast. 


Foreign  Rate.      British  Rate. 

L.  s.    d.               L.  s. 

d. 

Tonnage  dues        -           -  0    0    3  per  ton  0    0 

2  per  ton 

and  never  to  exceed  3    0    0  per  ves.  2    0 

0  per  ves. 

Ballast    delivered    at  tbel 

Quay               -               -0    2    8  per  ton 

0    2 

0  per  ton 

delivered  at  Garmojle  0    3    4       — 

0    2 

0      — 

Stones              —                [0    4    6       — 

:)    3 

G      — 

Pilotage  from  MTiitehouse 

Koads  to  Garmoyle,  and' 

rice  lertd        -       9  feet  0  14    0  per  ves.  0  10 

B  per  ves. 

10  —  ll    0    0       - 

0  15 

0      - 

12  — 11    8    0       — 

1      1 

0     — 

14  -   2  16    0       _ 

2    2 

0     — 

From    Garmoyle    to     the" 

Quay,  &  lice  vend,  4  feet  0    6    7       —      0    5 

0     - 

6  —  ,u  10    8       —      0    8 

0     — 

7  _  0  13    4       — 

0  10 

0      — 

8  — 

0  16    0       — 

0  12 

0     — 

9  — 

110       — 

0  15 

0      — 

10  — 

1  10    0       — 

1     2 

6      — 

12  — 

2    2    0        — 

I  11 

6      — 

14  — 

4    4    0       — 

3    3 

0     - 

From  UHiitehouse  Roads  to 

the  Quay,  and  vice 

verstt. 

1  15    0       _ 

1     7 

6     _ 

9  feet 

10  -    2  11)    0       — 

1  17 

6      — 

12  —  |3  10    0        — 

2  12 

6      — 

14  _  |7    0    0        — 

5    5 

0     — 

llmullTOS.  —  I'ilotage  f'fr  the  Beaches  at  BrigtUhelmttone,  Has- 

tings, or  BfjAj//, 

8  Feet  and  under. 

8  to  10  Feet. 

Above  10  Feet. 

\s.  3./.  per  foot. 

1*.  9d.  per  foot. 

2*.  per  foot. 

Fore 

gn 

British 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Per  V 

'«. 

Per  Km. 

;,.». 

d. 

L.$.    i. 

Pilotage  from  I.undy  Island  or  the  west- 

ward thereof   to  Ivingroad,  under 

100  tons 

31S 

!t 

3   3   0 

100  and  under  200  — 

5    5 

0 

4    4    0 

200         —        300   — 

6  11 

3 

5    5    0 

500  and  upwards 

7  17 

fi 

6    6    0 

From    Coombe    to    Kingroad,    under 

100  tons 

2  12 

fi 

2    2    0 

100  and  under  200  — 

3  10 

0 

2  16    0 

200         —         300  — 

4    7 

fi 

3  10    0 

300  and  upwards 

5    5 

0 

4    4    0 

From   Minehead  to  liingroad,   under 

100  tons 

1     fi 

3 

1    1    0 

100  and  under  200   — 

1  15 

0 

1    8    0 

200         —         300   - 

2    3 

9 

1  15    0 

300  and  upwards 

2  12 

6 

2    2    0 

From  the  Holms  to  Kingroad,  under 

100  tons 

0  13 

H 

0  10    6 

100  and  under  200  — 

0  17 

fi 

014    0 

200         —         300  _ 

1     1 

10.^ 

017    fi 

500  and  upwards 

I    6 

3 

1    1    0 

From  Portishead,    Kinuroad,    Hung- 

road,  or  Broad  Pill,  to  Cumberland 

or   Bathurst    Basin,    or   vice   vcrsd. 

under  40  tons 

0    5 

0 

0   4    0 

40  and  under  60  — 

0    fi 

3 

0   6    0 

60         —          SO- 

0    9 

44 

0    7    6 

SO         —         100  - 

0  12 

fi 

010    0 

100         —         200  — 

0  1.S 

9 

015    0 

200         —         300  — 

1    5 

0 

1    0    0 

300  and  upwards 

1  11 

3 

1    b    0 

From  Portishead,    Kingroad,    Hung- 

road,  or  Broad  Fill,  to  either  of  them. 

under  100  tons 

0  12 

fi 

010    0 

100  and  under  200  — 

OIK 

9 

015    0 

200         _         300  — 

1     5 

I) 

1    0    0 

300  and  upwards 

1  11 

3 

1    5    0 

Dautmolth  District.  —  From  Bob's  Nose  to  the  Start,  and 
rice  versd  ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all  ports  and 
places  within  those  limits. 

N.  B.  —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district,  unless  going  into  or  coming  out  of  port, 
within  aline  drawn  from  the  Mewstone  to  the  Blackslone: 
but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  Bob's  Nose  and  the  Start,  it 
must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  offer. 

Rales  of  Pilotage,  for  piMin^  Ships   within  the  Dartmouth 


of 


Per  Foot. 


District.  —  All  British  ships,  it   hoarded  without  the 

the  Mewstone  East,  or  the  Blackstone  West,  are  jo  pav  a« 

follows;  viz —  "" 

Drawing  10  feet  of  water  and  under 
10  to  12  feet 
12  to  14  — 


Utolfi  . 


3  6 

4  0 

5  0 


to  pay 


16  feet  and  upwards  -  *       - 

All  British  ships,  if^  boarded  within  that  line, 
J  part  less. 

All  BritUh  ships,  boarded  within  the  C-istle,  are  to  pay  only 
half  pilotage;  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  weather, 
which  is  to  be  settled  bv  the  sub-commissioners. 

In  carrying  ships  out  of  the  harbour,  the  pilotage  is  to  be 
in  all  cases  l-3d  less  than  the  inward  pilotage. 

All  ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  J  more  than 
the  rates  above  stated. 

Masters  of  ships  taking  a  pilot  at  sea ;  viz.  2  leagues  or  more 
from  the  harlmur's  mouth,  are  to  !«w  according  to  circum- 
stances attending  the  hazard  ru..,  asuktance  required,  »c., 
■which  is  to  be  regulated,  in  cisc  of  dispute,  by  the  suh-com- 
mi&sloners.  The  pilot  is  to  provide  a  proper  tow-boat  and  cre» 
consisting  of  at  least  4  men ;  for  whose  services  he  shall  he 
entitled  to  charge  2».  Ctl.  per  man  per  day,  in  addition  to  the 
rale  of  pilotage;  and,  in  case  of  dispute,  to  he  s«-t(led^>y  the 


The  above  rates  for  the  harbours  and  beaches  arc  due  both 
inwards  and  outwards;  but  no  charge  whatever  is  to  be  made 
for  the  use  of  pilot  boats. 

Ships  going  into  the  harbours  of  Rye  and  Shoreham,  and 
unloading  near  the  harbour's  mouth,  are  subject  to  ^  pilotage 
only ;  but  if  such  ships  are  afterwards  removed  by  pilots  to  any 
dock  or  wharf  near  the  town,  where  such  shi]is  rhay  be  for  the  - 

Surpose  of  taking  in  a  cargo,  in  that  case  the  full  pilotage  is        Ships -drawing  7  feet  and  under    -  -  "^52 

ue.  8  —         ----"*ix 


sub-commissioners,  and  the  assistants  rewarded  according  to 
the  risk,  time,  and  trouble. 


Ships  taken  charge  of  in  distress  are  to  pay  according  to 
circumstances,  to  l>e  settled  by  the  sub-commissioners. 

Shii>s  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  i  more  of  the 
rates  of  pilotai;e  for  the  harbours  and  beaches,  than  stated 
in  the  above  Tables. 


10  — 

11  — 

12  — 


*  When  the  pilot  is  put  on  board  by  a  boat  from  the  shore,  one  seventh  to  the  pilot,  and  the  remaining  six  sevenths  to  the  boat 
and  crew. 


PILOTS  AND  PILOTAGE. 


911 


Ships  drawing  14  feet 

16  — 

17  — 

18  — 

19  _ 

20  _ 

21  — 
Above  21  — 

DUBUK. 


-  7  17  6 

-  8  8  0 

-  9  0  0 

-  9  9  0 

-  11  0  0 

-  13  0  0 

-  15  0  0 

-  17  0  0 

-  IS  0  0 


Ballast   dues.     Taken  on 
board  vrithin  the  harbour 
thrown  out         — 
Tonnage  dues 

Inirardi, 

Pilotage  over  the  Bar  from 

without  the  Banks 


0    2    6  per  ton  ,0    1    8  per  ton 
0    0 10     —      10    0    8      — 
6     —      jO    0    9     — 


withimhe  Heads 
From  Poolbeg  to  theQuajs 

Outtvards. 
From  theQuays  to  Poolbeg 

laden  ,u 
From    Poolbeg  over   the| 
Bar       -  -    laden  0 


Foreign  Rate.      British  Rate. 


0    4    0      — 


16—        010      — 
16      —       0    10      — 


DtJNDEE- 


Harbour  dues.  Vessels  from  ) 

India  or  China  -  -  0 
West  Indies,  Azores,  I\Ia- 
deira,  Teneritfe,  Cape 
de  Verd  Isles,  Green- 1 
land,  and  Davis's  Straits  ,0 
America,  fllediterranean, 
or  any  part  north  ofj 
Drontheim        -  -  0 

Any  nart  betweenDunkirk  I 
and  (iibraltar  (including 
Dunkirk),  and  from  any  | 
part  in  the  Baltic  -  0 

N.  B — British  vessels  navi-  | 
gated  by  non-freemen  pay 


British  Rate. 


L.  !.  d. 

0    2  G  per  ton 

0    0  8      — 

0    0  6      — 

0    0  4      — 


Exeter  District,  vis From  Lyme  to  Bob's  Nose,  and  rice 

tfersd  ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all  ports,  and 
places  within  those  limits. 

A*.  B.~  No  master  of  a  ship  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district,  until  he  comes  off  the  ports  of  Exmouth 
and  Teignmouth  ;  but  if  he  do  take  a  iiilot  between  Lyme  and 
Bob's  Nose,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  offer. 

Rata  of  Pilotage  for  VeateU  in  and  orcr  Ermiruth  Bar,  to  the 
Mooring$  in  the  Bighi  at  Exmuidh,  and  out  again  over  tite  Bar. 
Coasters*  s.    3. 

60  tons..    M    ,  80  tons  3 


SO 


? 

90    - 

•? 

100    _     4 

100    — 

il 

125    —     5 

M 

12.5    — 
150    _ 

-S- 

150—6 
175    —     7 

> 

1-r,   — 

c 

200    —     7 

9 

200    — 

^ 

250    —     9 

2.)0    _ 

2 

300    —  11 

'-.'500    —  -^ 

a 

"-400    —  12 

90 


4    0 


—    t>  u  V as 

_     7    0  f-sg 


And  if  carried  up  to  Topsham  Quay  and  back,  1  guinea  extra. 

Ships  from  Foreign  Parts. 
60  tons  "S  r  SO  tons   6    6  "\ 

80    —     I   <.,  «       100    —     7    6   I   ^^ 

.- s  J  200  —  10  6  j-'r'&s 

£  S   I   2.50    -  12    6   I    S  g  I 
"  e       300    -  13    6   P^.§ 
_       _  L350    —  15    6 J 

And  if  carried  up  to  Topsham  Quay  and  back,  1  guinea  extra. 

For  Vessel*  in  and  out,  over  Teignmouth  Bar. 
Coasters. 

S   ,-   60  tons  -.       „  r  100  ^ons  3    0  -»      <- 
gr   I    100    —     I  ?  c   I   150    —   3    6   I  ^  °  ,• 
5Sl    JO    —     I   c=J   200    —   4    0   I  £.=  2 
a  £  1    200    —      f  ■=  -S  1    250    —    4    6    f  g  3  « 

t:  S;      250  —       g  a      3"0  -  5   0     £  E  * 
S.  L300  —  -<     «-  '-400  —  5  e-*     -a 

Shipsfrom  Foreif;n  Parts. 
60  tons~l  r  80  tons  3    0~\      ^ 

„  «       100    —   3    6   I  ^  o  . 
=  5        150    —   4    0  I    gSS 
=  0^   200    —   4    6   >"- "^3 
1  S    I    250    -    5    0    I    S  I  S 
a  2       300    _   6    0      (^•5 
L4OO    —   7    oj 
Sh'ps  not  having  British  registers,  nor  being  privileged  tu 
British,  to  pav  i  more  than  the  above  rates. 

Pilots  to  provide  a  boat  and  crew  to  assist  oTc?r  the  bar  to  a 
mooring  barth ;  for  which  they  shall  be  paid,  over  and  above 
the  pilotage,  2s.  Gd.  for  each  man  or  oar  employed  for  that 
purpose. 

Masters  of  ships  taking  a  pilot  off  the  Bill  of  Portland,  or  the 
Start  (which  Is  optional  to  them),  are  to  pav,  l>eyond  the  pi- 
lot-nge  from  Bob's  Nose,  or  Lyme,  as  followj,  vii. :  — Colliirs 
and  co.-isters,  2  guineas ;  sliips  from  foreign  ports,  3  guineas ; 
and  proportionately  for  intermediate  distances. 

Fat  Moi'TH  District,  vi:.—  From  the  Dodman  to  the  Lirjud, 
and  I'tVf'  versd ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all 
poru  and  jilaces  within  those  limits. 


N.  B.  —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot, 
witliin  this  district,  unless  going  into  or  coming  out  of  a  port 
within  aline  drawn  from  the  Jlanacles  to  the  Dodman;  but 
if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  the  Dodman  and  the  Lizard,  it 
must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  offer. 

the  Falnumth 


Sea, 
vice 
versii 


•e    .i 
sd    ) 


Carrick  Road, 
Falmouth,  & 
St  M  awes' 
Harbours,  & 
St.  Just  Pool 

Helford  Har- 
bour 

Falmouth,  & 
St.  Mawes' 
Harbours,  & 
St.  Jnst  Pool 


fSl  24  27,30  34  38 


15  16,17,18  19  20 


55  60  67  75  84  94 


Masters  of  vessels  taking  a  pilot  at  sea,  are  to  pay  - 


L.:   d. 


For  putting  a  pilot  on  board  without  a  line  drawn 

from  the  Blanacles  to  the  Dodman  -  -    2    2    0 

Ditto,  from  the  entrance  of  Helford  Harbour  to  the 

GullKock  -  -  -  -       -    1    1    0 

Ditto,  a  mile  without  the  Shag  Rock  or  Pendennis 

Point  -  -  -  -  -    0  10    6 

Ditto,  off  the  Lizard,  or  in  the  parallel  of  the  Lizard, 
or  meeting  a  vessel  there,  and  running  before  her, 
not  being  able  to  put  a  pilot  on  board,  provided 
the  master  of  the  vessel  consents  to  receive  a  pilot 
at  that  distance  -  -  -  -    3    3    0 

Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  J  more  of  the 
rates  of  pilotage  than  stated  in  the  above  Table. 

N.  B.—Ko  allowance  for  a  pilot  going  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
harbour  to  take  lier  out,  except  in  extremely  bad  weather,  or 
when  ships  are  on  shore  or  making  signals  of  distress,  in  which 
cases  a  reasonable  compensation  is  to  be  made. 

All  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Truro,  bound  to  or  from 
foreign  parts,  including  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey  or  Sark, 
are  to  pay  no  more  than  J  the  above  rates  of  pilotage,  when 
navigating  within  the  limits  of  the  Falmouth  district  on  their 
passage  to  or  from  Truro.  The  rate  of  1».  fid.  per  foot  for  sub- 
sequent removal  remaining  tmaltered. 

FowET  District,  viz From  Looe,  inclusive,  to  the  Dodman, 

and  rice  versd ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,   all 
ports  and  places  within  those  limits. 

iV.  B.  —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district  till  he  comes  off  the  port  of  Looe ;  or 
■within  a  line  drawn  from  Looe  to  the  (iribljen  Head,  for  the 
port  of  Fowey ;  or  from  the  Gribben  Head  to  Blackhead,  for 
Folkerris  Bay  ;  or  from  the  Gribben  Head  to  the  Dodman,  for 
Mevagissey  ;  but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  Looe  and  the 
Dodman,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  offer. 

Rates  of  Pilotage,  for  piloting  Hhips  n-ithin  the  Fotvei)  Dis- 
trict. —  All  British  ships  of  14  feet  water  and  upwards,  if 
boarded  without  the  land,  off  Looe  or  the  Dodman,  which 
must  be  known  by  the  western  land,  called  the  Gray,  being 
open  off  the  Dodman,  shall  pay  5*.  per  foot  pilotage,  if  car- 
Tied  into  the  harbour  of  Fowey,  Slevagissey  Pier,  Charlei- 
town  Basin,  or  Looe.  ,    ,         , 

British  ships  under  1 4  feet  water,  boarded  as  above  itated, 
to  pav  is.  per  foot  for  the  like  service. 

British  ships  above  14  feet,  within  that  line,  to  pay  only  4*. 
per  foot ;  and  ships  under  14  feet,  boarded  as  above,  only  3«. 
per  foot  for  the  like  service- 
All  ships  not  having  a  British  register  to  1  ay  J  more  than 
the  rates  above  stated. 

All  the  above  rates  to  be  paid  in  proportion  for  every  i 
foot  of  water,  but  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  any  draught 
of  water  above,  or  under,  i  a  foot. 

In  carrying  ships  to  sea  from  the  said  harbour,  the  pilotage 
to  be  in  all  cases  l-3d  less  than  the  inward  pilotage,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  third  article. 

All  ships  which  may  anchor  on  their  arrival  either  in  Me- 
vagissey Bay,  or  the  sands  off  Fowey,  to  pay  only  J  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned rates  of  pilotage. 

All  pilots  emploved  to  carry  ships  from  any  one  of  the  har- 
bours to  anollier,  'to  be  paid  the  same  pilotage  as  if  the  said 
ships  had  been  boarded  within  the  headlands  coming  from 

Masters  of  ships  taking  a  pilot  at  sea  (which  is  optional  with 

*^""'-  L.,.d. 

3  leagues  without  a  line  drawn  from  the  Looe  to 

the  Dodman,  are  to  pay  -  -  -    3    3    0 

6  leagues  ditto         •  -  -  '"Si2 

10  leagues  ditto  -  -  -  -    6    6    0 

and  proportionately  for  Intermediate  distances. 

Galwat. 


Fore 

gn  Rate. 

British  Rate.  1 

L.  1. 

d. 

L.  1. 

d. 

Pilotage  from  Sm  to  the 

Boads,    and    vice  versd 

20  to    r«  tons 

0  10 

Opcr  Tcs. 

U   i 

0  per  Tcs.l 

60  —  100  — 

0  14 

0     — 

0  7 

0 



100  -  l.W  — 

1    0 

0     — 

010 

0 

— 

l.V)  —  200  — 

1    8 

0     — 

0  14 

U 

— 

200  and  upwards 

1  14 

8      - 

0  17 

4 

— 

From  the   Uoads  to  the 

Dock,    and    nee    versd 

20  to    GO  tons      0  15 

0    7 

— 

60  -  100  —        11 

0     — 

0  10 

(i 

— 

100  _  1.'*  —        1  10 

0     —      10 15 

0 

_ 

150—200   —         'I    2 

0     —      Il    1 

0 

— 

200  and  upwards  2  12 

0     —      Il    G 

0 

— 
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PILOTS  AND  PILOTAGE. 


Harbour  dues 

Anchorage 
Pilotage       - 


Foreign  Rate 


oversea    0  14  per  ton 

:  -  '  0  0    8      — 

|0  0    1      _ 

lo  0    8^    - 


BrilUh  Rate. 


0  0  8  per  ton 

0  0  4      — 

0  0  O.J    — 

0  0  1^- 


Harwicu.  —  Aitu  of  Pilotage,  for  pUatine  Shift  ijdo  and  out 
ofBarrvich  Harbour. 


Sea  or  Orford- f 

ness        -      .\ 

The      Rollins  f 


Harwich  Har-T 
bour    -        -  J 

Harwich  Har-1 
l>our     -        J" 

Sea  or  Orford- 1 

The     RoUinEl 


Feet. 


Feet. 


13  Feet 
and  np- 
war<b. 


4    0 
2    0 


2    2    0 

1     1    01  11    6 

1   11    62     2    03     3    0 
two  thirds  of  the  above. 


Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  ^  more  of  the 
rates  of  pilotage  than  stated  in  the  above  Table,  to  be  paid  at 
the  Cu^totn-housej  Harwich. 


Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rale. 

/..  ».  d. 

L.  s. 

d. 

Sea  pilotage.     From  the 
Humber  to  Lyme  or 

Boston  Deeps 

0  12  Operf..ot 

0    8 

0  per  fofitl 

Trinity  House  Dues, 

Buoyage    -  under  20  tons 

0  11    0  nerves. 

0    9. 

0 

wrves. 

0    2 

fi 

40 

0  U    0     - 

0    3 

n 

50 

0  11   0     — 

0    3 

fi 

60 

0  11   0     — 

0    4 

0 

_ 

6". 

0  U   0     _ 

0    4 

0 

70 

0  14   0     _ 

0    4 

a 

80 

0  14   0     — 

0    ,1 

0 

90 

0  14   0      — 

0    f, 

A 

_ 

100 

0  14   0      — 

0    R 

0 

110 

0  14   0      — 

0    6 

fi 

120 

0  14    0      — 

0    7 

0 

0  110      — 

0    7 

a 

ur. 

0  14    0      — 

0    7 

a 

140 

0  17    0      — 

0    8 

0 



liO 

0  17   0      _ 

0    8 

n 

_ 

IfiO 

0  17    0      — 

0    9 

n 

170 

0  17   0      _ 

0    9 

fi 

1     0   0      _ 

0  10 

0 

for  every  adtlitional  10 
Fine  on  importing  a  cargo 

0    10      — 
10   0      — 

0    0 

Nil 

6 

- 

Do.        exporting      — 

6  13    4      _ 

Harbour  master's  dues 

0     2    8      — 

- 

Hoi  YHFAD  2>isfric(t  viz.  —  To  and  from  the  anchorages  at 
Great  Ormes  Head,  along  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  and 
M'ales,  as  far  as  Bardsey  Island,  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and 
out  of,  all  ports  and  places  within  those  limits  (except  the  bar 
and  liarbour  of  Caernarvon,  and  the  SwelUes). 

A".B — No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district,  till  he  comes  to  the  North  Stack,  bound  to 
Holyht-ad  Harbour ;  but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  Great 
Ormes  Head  and  Bardsey  Island,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district 
pilots,  if  one  ofTer. 

Bales  of  Pilotage,  for  pSoting  Ships  intc  and  otjU  qf  the  Harbour 
of  Holyhead. 


Ton-n  Dues  for  British  Vessels. 


Vesse 

s  per  Register  to  paj 

for 

.Wland      200  and     120  and       SO  and 
less  than    less  than    le»  than    less  than 
400  Tons.  3H0  Tons.  200  Tons.  120  Tons. 

60  and 
less  than 
80  Tons. 

Under 

60 
Tons. 

i.  s.  d. 
3    3    0 

£..   ».  d. 
2    2    0 

r..  s.  d.  [  L.  s.  d. 
1  11    6  1  1    1    0 

L.   s.   d.    L.  s.  d. 

0  15    0   0  10    6 

Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  i  more  than 
stated  m  the  above  Table. 

All  ships  and  vessels,  under  any  circumsUnces  of  distress, 
are  to  pay  such  pilot  a  further  sum  of  monev,  to  be  caL-ulated 
nccording  to  the  extent  and  circumstances  of  such  distress,  and 
the  service  afTorded. 

Ships  and  vessels  which  shall  be  boarded  bv  pilots,  at  the 
ilistance  of  3  leagues  or  farther  to  the  southward  and  westward 
of  Ilolyheatl  (where  it  is  optional  to  masters  of  vessels  to  take 
pilots),  are  to  pay  the  several  rates  following ;  viz. 

L.  s.  d. 

On  having  a  Liverpool  pilot  on  board,  ofT  Point 

Linas,  and  landing  the  Holyhead  pilot  there  *    3    3    0 

On  landing  the  pilot  at  the  Oreat  Ormes  Head  -     4     4    0 

ilot  is  taken  beyond  the  limi 

liester  Water  or  to  Liverpool 

With  the  sum  of  7».  dd.  per  day  for  every  day  such  pilot  may 
he  detained  on  board  in  consequence  of  the  ship  or  vessel  per- 
forming quarantine,  or  detained  imder  any  other  restiiclions 
such  ships  may  be  liable  to. 

Pilots  iwarding  ships  and  vessels  at  a  less  dlsl.ince  than  3 
lengues  from  the  Head,  as  above,  are  to  receive  10».  dd.  less  for 
pilotage  than  the  above  rates. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  commanders  of  ships,  on 
di  .  barging  their  pilots  off  Point  I.iiias,  or  the  Ormes  Head, 
5  <iuld  lie  certain  that  such  pilou  will  lie  t.iken  on  shore  with- 
out being  delayed  on  t>oard  such  vessels  or  boats  as  may  receive 
them  :  as  a  pil.it  will  be  entitled  to  Is.  Gd.  per  day  for  every  day 
h'_-  sli  ill  he  kej.t  out  from  landing,  after  the  day  he  is  dis- 
ch  I'jivd  from  the  ship  orves^l  he  may  have  piloted,  unless  it 
can  b..  provtd  that  such  delay  had  unavoidably  happened  from 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  weather. 


1  Dues  for  Alien  Vessels. 


Anchorage,  under  100  tons       .^ - 

L.  s.  d. 
0      1     6 

100  and  not  200  tons 

0     2    0 

200  and  upwards 

0     3    0 

Jetlage,  under  1  Oi1  tons          ... 

0  13    6 

if  loads  out  more 

0     3    6 

100  and  not  200  tons 

0   17    0 

if  to.ids  out  more 

0     5    0 

200  and  upwards 

10    0 

if  loads  out  more 

0     7    0 

Hostage,  per  each   11.  sterling  of  the  freight 

inw.irds           -               .               ... 

0     0    2 

Amongst  the  officers,  per  ship 

0     3    0 

Ball.lst,  per  earh  ton  taken  on  board,  outwards 

0     0    2 

Anchorage. 

Jettage. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

L.  s.  d. 

/-.  ..  ,/. 

Under  40 

ons 

0    1    0 

0    1    6 

40 

ind  not  45  tons 

0    10 

0    2    0 

0    10 

45 

—       50 

0    16 

0    2    0 

0    16 

50 

—     100 

0    1    6 

0    2    6 

0    2    6 

—      150 

0    2    0 

0    3    6 

0    3    6 

l.W 

—     200 

0    2    0 

0    4    6 

0    4   0 

2(X) 

—     250 

0    2    6 

0    5    0 

0    5    0 

250 

-      500 

0    2    6 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

300  and  upwards     . 

0    2    6 

0    7    0 

0    6    6 

Exempt  if 

Not  due  unless  with 

belonging 

good:,  l.inditd  at,  or 

taken  in  at,  Hull, 

men. 

or  within  the  har- ' 
bour.                         1 

Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

L.    s.  d. 

/,.  * 

d.            I 

Innrards. 

1 

River  pilotage.   From  the 

1 

Northness  of  DimlriTg- 

1 

ton  seen  open,  or  :lear 

1 

of  the  land  to  the  south- 

1 

ward  thereof 

0    7    0  per  foot' 0    5 

From  the  same,  for  ves- 

sels coming  from    the 

southward 

0    7    0 

0    5 

0      — 

From  the  same,  for  ves- 

sels coming  from  the 

northward    and    east- 

ward 

0    7    0      — 

0    5 

0      — 

From  the  Hoating  light 
until  Spurn    lights    at 

north-east 

0    5    3     — 

0    3 

6     - 

From    Spurn    lights    at 

north-east,  to  the  buo)' 

of    the    Burcorae    or 

Grimsbv        -        .        . 

0    3    6     — 

0    2 

6     —     ' 

Outn'ards. 

With  goods 

0    6    0     — 

0    4 

0     — 

ballast 

0    4    0     — 

0    2 

8     — 

goods  from  (irimsby 

0    3    0     — 

0    9. 

0     — 

ballast 

0    2    0 

0    1 

4 

Pilots  attendingon  vessels 

0  10    6  per  day 

0    7 

Ojierda] 

Dock  dues.  Vessels  coming 

to,  or  going    between. 

Hull     and    the    U'est 

Indies,  North  or  South 

America,.\frica,(;reen- 

land,  or  any  place  east 

of  the  North  Caiw  of 

Norway,     within     the 

Straits     of    Gibraltar, 

and     south     of    Cape 

St.  Vincent 

0    3    6  per  ton 

0    I 

9  per  ton 

Between  Hull,  and  all 

plact?s  above  the  Sound, 

and  westward  of  Ush.nnt 

' 

in  Europe,  without  the 

Str.iitsof(;iliralUr 

0    2    6      — 

0    1 

3      -      1 

Between   Hull,  .and  .inv 

port  in   Swe<lcii,  Den- 

m.irfc,orNorwav,lielow 

EKini'ur,       Germany, 

Ho'land,    Flanders,  or 

Fra.ce,  to  the  eastward 

of  U-hant 

0    1     R      —         0    0  10     -      1 

PILOTS  AND  PILOTAGE. 
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Foreign  H^te. 
L.  ,.  d. 

British  Rate. 

r. 

„ 

rf. 

Water  bailiffs  dues 

0    3 

1  per  ves. 

u 

1 

8  per  ves. 

River  dues,  under  40  tons 

0    0 

2  per  ton 

u 

u 

1  per  ton 

40  to   60 

U    0 

3      — 

0 

(1 

2      _ 

SO—   60 

0    0 

4      — 

1) 

II 

3      — 

60—  70 

U    0 

6      - 

(I 

II 

4      — 

70—  80 

(1    (1 

8      — 

« 

II 

5      _ 

80—  90 

U    1 

0     - 

0 

II 

6i    - 

90  —  100 

0    1 

4      — 

0 

u 

8      _ 

100  — 180 

0     1 

8      — 

0 

0  10      —      1 

180  and  upwards 
If  delivering  or  taking  in 

U    1 

8     - 

a  cargo,    at   or  below 

I>ownnam  Reach 

* 

. 

II 

5     — 

Pilotage  from  Downham 

Reach     to    Levington 

Creek,  and  vice  versd    - 
From   Levington  Creek 

0    1 

6  per  foot 

0 

II 

9  per  foot 

to   Harwich   Harbour, 

and  vue  vertd 

0    1 

0      - 

II 

II 

6      — 

From  Downham  Reach 

to   Harwich  Harbour, 

and  vice  versd 

0    V. 

6      _ 

II 

1 

3      — 

From  Ipswich  Quay  to 

Downham  Reach,  and 

vice    vtrgd.  —  Vessels 

■:  with  1  mast 

0    V. 

6      - 

II 

1 

3      _ 

With  2  or  more 

U    3 

6     — 

0 

1 

6      — 

LiVSBFOOL. 

Biria  qf  Pilotage  far  Brttigh  FeaseU  trading  to  Foreign  Parts. 

Per  Foot. 

Inward.  —  From  the  length  of  the  west  end  of  Great    L,  t.  d. 
Ormes  Head,  bearing  S-  by  W.,  or  before  Penman 
Bachan  be  shut  in  with  Great  Ormes  Head,  at 


the  I 


;of 


0    9    0 


From  the  eastward  of  Great  Ormes  Head,  as  above     0    8 

From  the  cnlv  house  now  on  Great  Hilbra  Island, 

bearing  S.S.W.  by  the  compass,  or  shall  be 

piloted  from  the  Road  of  Hoytake  only,  or  from 

the  buoy  of  the  Fair-Way  in  Formby  Channel    -     0    4    0 

Oulrvard —  Whether  through  the  Rock  or  Formby 

Channel  -  .  .  -  -    0    4    0 

No  British  vessel,  trading  to  foreign  parts,  inward  and  out- 
wwd  bound,  is  to  refuse  a  pilot :  but  if  such  vessel  have  passed 
the  Brazil  buoy  in  the  Rock  Channel,  or  the  Middle  Patch 
buoy  in  Formby  Channel,  or  if  a  pilot  boat  fall  in  with  a  vessel 
Id  the  narrows  of  the  channels  m  stormy  weather,  that  she 
cannot  board  her  without  imminent  danger,  the  pilot  shall  then 
lead  the  way,  and,  in  either  case,  be  entitled  to  such  pilotage  as 
iliall  be  awarded  by  the  committee  at  their  next  meeting. 


For  Alien  Ships  and  VesseU. 


Per  Foot. 
d. 


Xnward.  —From  the  length  of  Great  Ormes  Head,  as 

above,  at  the  rate  of  -  -  -  -     0  12    0 

From  the  eastward  of  Great  Ormes  Head,  as  above     Oil     0 
From  the  only  house  now  on  Great  Hilbra  Island, 
bearing  S.S.'W.  by  the  compass,  or  shall  be  piloted 
from  the  Road  of  Hovlake  only,  or   from  the 
buoy  of  the  Fair-Way  in  Formby  Channel  -     0    5    6 

Ou/nmrd.  —  Whether  through  tlie  Rock- or  Formby 

Channel  -  -  .  -  -     0    7    0 

An  alien  vessel,  inward  or  outward  bound,  is  not  to  refuse  a 
pilot,  as  circumitances  are  described  for  English  foreign  vessels 
as  above. 

For  Coasting  Vessels,  and  those  trading  to  and  from  Ireland,  the 
Islands  oj  Fara  or  Faro,  Jersey,  Guenuey,  AlJemey,  Sark^ 
and  Han. 

Per  Foot. 

.       „  '■■  '■  <!■ 

Innard.  —  From  the  length  of  Great  Ormes  Head,  as 

above,  at  the  rate  of  -  -  -  -046 

From  the  eastward  of  Great  Ormes  Head,  as  above     0    4    0 
From  the  only  house  now  on  Great  Hilbra  Island, 
bearing  S.S.W.    by  the  compass,  or  shall   be 
piloted  from  the  Road  of  Hoylake  only,  or  from 
the  buoy  of  the  Fair-Way  in  Formby  Channel       0    2    0 
Ou/morrf.  — Whether  through  the  Rock  or  Formby 

Channel  .  -  -  .  -    0    2    0 

No  coasting  vessel  to  pay  for  less  than  S  feet  of  water,  nor 
»ny  vessel  to  pay  for  odd  inches  under  i  a  foot.  No  coasting 
Ttssel,  Inward  or  outward  hound,  of  theburden  of  100  tons  or 
upwards,  (unless  she  be  in  ballast,)  is  to  refuse  a  pilot,  as  the 
master  or  owner,  &c.  must  pay  the  full  pilotage  if  one  be 
onered.  No  vessel  to  be  deemed  a  coaster  unless  she  has  been 
0  months  in  that  trade. 

ETtra  Pay.  Per  Day. 


L. 


d. 


v*^  Tiver,  exclusive  of  the  Jay  coming  from  sea, 
the  day  of  docking,  and  the  day  of  going  to  sea,  for 
the  pilot's  attendance,  if  required  by  the  master  or 
owner,  &c.  .  .  .  .  -     0    5    0 

Ana  If  the  attendance  of  a  pilot  boat  be  requested  as 
above  .  .  .  .  .  -     2    2    0 

The  pilotage  from  sea  into  Hoylake  is  i  inward,  and  from 
iloylake  out  to  sea  ^  outwards. 

*»*  Notwithstanding  the  pilot  or  the  boat  be  not  employed 

whole  day,  to  be  paid  for  a  day. 

So  far  includes  all  the  rates  and  prices  for  pilotage  and  extra 
pay.  K  I      "» 

The  Pilots'  Committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  mer- 
chants  of  Liverpool,  &c.  that  when  a  pilot  conducts  a  ship  or 
»es«el  into  port  to  their  satisfaction,  to  employ  the  same  pilot 
U)  take  the  vessel  out  again ;  and  if  he  should  be  absent  on 
™JT[  that  one  belonging  to  the  same  boat  be  employed. 

\!L  *"'"  ""^  Regulations.  —  Any  person  acting  as  a  pilot 
In  the  port  of  Liverpool,  without  a  licence,  to  forfeit  2W. 


Pilots  refusing  to  conduct  ships,  or  assist  ships  in  distress,  to 
forfiiit  10/.,  and  lose  their  licence. 

Masters  m  coasting  trade  in  ballast,  or  under  the  burden  of 
100  tons,  may  pilot  their  own  vessels. 

IWasters  of  vessels  forcibly  taking  pilots  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  port,  shall  forfeit  not  exceeding  20/.,  nor  less  than  .0/. 

Pilots  misbehaving  to  have  their  licences  recalled,  and  if 
they  act  afterwards,  to  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  if  they 
were  not  pilots. 

Vessels  liable  to  pay  pilotage  coming  into  port,  to  display  a 
signal  for  a  pilot,  under  a  penalty  of  5/. 

Reward  for  pilots  assisting  ships  in  distress  to  be  settled  by 
the  committee. 

Compensation  to  be  made  to  pilots  for  taking  vessels  out  of 
the  port  which  have  been  forced  back,  to  be  Hxed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Ships  forced  back  af^er  parting  with  the  pilot,  ami  piloted 
out  again  from  Hoylake,  to  pay  .^  the  prices. 

Every  master  to  give  the  pilot  a  true  account  of  the  draught 
of  water  of  his  ship,  and  pilots  authorised  to  admeasure. 

Pilots  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  harbour  and  dock  masters. 

No  vessels  to  be  brought  round  the  Rock,  or  into  th«  docks, 
in  the  night-time. 

LONDONPEHRY. 


Fore 

ign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

r. 

,_ 

d. 

L.  s. 

d. 

Quay  dues  (except  French) 

oversea 

6  per  ton 

3  per  ton 

coasting 

0    0 

2      — 

Harbour  dues    -     oversea 

u 

0 

6     — 

0    0 

3      _ 

coasting 

- 

U    0 

2      — 

Inrvards. 

Pilotage.   7  feet  and  under 

1 

1 

0  per  ves. 

0  14 

0  per  ves. 

Above  7  ft.  and  under  8  ft. 

3 

0  per  foot 

0    2 

0  per  foot 

8           —           9 

0 

;* 

4      — 

II     2 

2      — 

9—10 

(1 

3 

8      — 

0    2 

4      — 

10          —         11 

(1 

4 

0      — 

II    2 

8      — 

11           —         12 

(1 

4 

4      — 

(1    3 

0      — 

12          _         13 

0 

4 

8      — 

0    3 

4      — 

13           —          14 

II 

,', 

0      _ 

11    3 

8      — 

It           —         15 

(1 

5 

4      — 

II    4 

0       -r- 

15  and  upwards 

0 

6 

8      — 

0    4 

4        — 

Oniu'itrds. 

7  feet  and  under 

0 

17 

6  per  ves. 

OKI 

6  per  ves. 

Above  7  ft-  and  under  8  ft. 

0 

2 

6  per  foot 

II     1 

6  per  foot 

8          —           9 

2 

9      _ 

11     1 

9      _ 

9—10 

II 

3 

0      — 

11    2 

0      — 

10          —         11 

(1 

3 

3      — 

II    2 

3      — 

11          —         12 

II 

3 

6      — 

0    2 

6      _ 

12          —         13 

II 

3 

9      _ 

II    2 

9      - 

13          —        14 

u 

4 

0      — 

II    3 

0      — 

14          —        15 

0 

4 

4      - 

II    3 

3      — 

15  and  upwards 

0 

4 

4      — 

U    3 

e    — 

N.B.  — All    British    ships 

from  foreign  parts  to  pav 

4£/.  per  foot  extra ;  or  if 

bound  to  foreign  ports, 

having    on    board   ^   a 

cargo,  or   with   passen- 

gers, to  pay  4</.  per  foot 
extra,  in  addition  to  the 

above  charges. 

Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

L.  s. 

d. 

L.  s.  d. 

Town  dues.    Beaconage  - 

II    0 

lAperton 

0  0  Iperton 
0    0    OJ    — 

Slakage 

0    0 

0|    - 

and    l-5th  if  the  bea- 

conage, if  at  the  Boal. 

Ballast 

n  0 

8pr3tns. 
l^per  ton 

0  0  4pr.3tns 
0    0    0|  pr.  ton 

Mooring  dues 

U    0 

goods 

goods 

which   may  be   in- 

creased to       -     - 

II  II 

2      - 

0    0    1      — 

Pilotage,  10  feet  and  under 

0    3 

0  per  foot 

0    1     Gperfoot 

lOi  to  12    - 

0    3 

6     - 

12*  to  141 

0    4 

0     — 

0    2    0-:- 

14j  and  upwards 

0    4 

0     — 

0    2    6      — 

Mii.yoBD  District,  %>iz.  —  From  Caldy  Inland,  alone  the  coast 
to  St.  David's  Head,  and  from  thence  to  Cardi^^an  Island,  and 
vice  vertd  ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all  ports  and 
places  within  those  limits. 

N.  B.  —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  rom|»elIed  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district,  unless  KOinR  in'o  f>^  coming  out  of  port, 
within  a  line  drawn  from  1-enny  Point  to  Skokam  Island  ; 
but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  l>etween  Caldy  Island  and  Catdiuan 
Island,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  offer. 

Rates  of  Pilotage,  Jl)r  piloting  Shiat  into  the  Harbour  ofSlilfordt 
arut  up  ami  dori'n  the  said  Harbour. 


From 

To 

Rates  i)er  Foot, 

lTnd..r 

HFt.&! 

14  Ft. 

upwrds. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  t.  d. 

Any  part  of  the  bar- , 

A  line  drawn  from  \ 

hour  below  a  line/ 

St.  Anne's  Point.' 

drawn  from  Ncw-> 

0    2    6 

0     3    6 

to  Sheep's  Island  j 

ton  Noso  Point  to  \ 
Martin's  Haven       ' 

A  line  drawn  from  /- 

Any  place  above  a  , 

St.  Anne's  Point  \ 

to  Sheep's  Island,-? 

Newton          Nose  > 

0    2    0 

or  from  Hubber-  / 

Point  to  Martin's  I 

stone  Road             *- 

Haven, in  addition  ' 

:j  N 


oil 


PILOTS  AND  PILOTAGE. 


From  a  line  drawn  from  Lenny  Point  to  Skokam 
Island,  in  addition,  per  foot  -  -  -020 

If  lo  the  southward  of  St.  Gowen's  Head,  ditto        -      0     1    0 

()T  from  Caldy  Island  eastward,  or  from  the  west- 

w:ird  of  the  (ira&sholm,  or  3  leagues  without 

ilenny  Point,  in  addition  to  the  harbour  pdotage      3     3    0 

6  leagues  ditto        -  -  -  -      4     4    0 

10  leagues  ditto  -  -  -  -      6     6    0 

One  fourth  part  is  to  be  added  to  the  harbour  rates  for  ships 

not  having  Bnti&h  registers. 

Rates  for  Services  and  Assistance  performed  in  the  Harbour. 
For  a  boat  carrjing  an  anchor  of  above  6cwt.,  with  a  cor- 
responding hawser  — 

IfinHubberstone  Roads  -  -  2  2  O] 
Each  man  in  the  boat,  each  tide  -  U  5  0 
If  below  Hubberstone  Roads,  a  line  | 

drawn  from  the  E.  point  of  Gil- 

liswick,  to  the  E.  point  of  Angle 

Bay  and  above  the  Stack  Rock  -  2  12  6 
Each  man  in  the  boat,  each  tide  -  0  5  0 
If  in  Dale  Road,  and  the  anchor  is 

brought  from  Alilford  -  -    4    4    0 

Or  if  carried  otf  from  Dale  -  -  2  12  6 
Each  man  m  the  boat,  each  tide    -    0    5    0. 

For  a  boat  carrying  offan  anchor  of  3  c  wt.  and  not  exceeding 
6  cwt.,with  a  corresponding  hawser, the  boat  and  men  to  have 
^  of  the  sums  above  specified. 

For  a  boat  with  an  anchor  of  2  cwt.  and  not  exceeding  3  cwl., 
with  a  corresponding  hawser,  the  boat  and  men  to  have  4  of  the 
said  above  specified  sums. 

For  unmooring  a  ship  drawing  14  feet  water,  and  upwards, 
and  bringing  her  alongside  the  quay,  or  into  Hubberstone  Pill  — 

From  "the  situation,  1st  or  2d,  btfore  mentioned  — 


Not  exceeding; 
at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sub- 
commissioners. 


9*.  6(/.:  14  feet.  5/.  ISi. :  15  feet,  6/.  6*. ;  16  feel,  6/.  15*,: 
17  feet,  7/.  2s.;  18  feet,  8/.  5j.  :  19  feet,  9/.  15j.;  20  feet,  lU, 
5t.;  21  feet,  12/.  15«.;  above  21  feet,  13/.  10*. 

Harhonr  Pilotage —  Sen-liaivn.^  H  feet  draught  and  under, 
per  foot.  Is.  6d. ;  8  to  10  feet,  la.  Hd. ;  above  10  feet,  3*. 

Ryt:  ~  8  feet  drauf;ht  and  under,  per  foot,  2j.  fiW. ;  8  to  10 
feet,  .5*. ;  above  10  feet,  ^a. 

Shurekam —  8  feet  draught  and  under,  per  foot,  2«.  Gtf. ;  8  to 
10  feet,  3s. ;  above  10  feet,  4*. 

North  CHA^•^•EL,  S^c.  uprvards  from  Orfbrdnesa  to  London. 
—  or  the  pilots  within  this  district,  some  are  licensed  from 
the  Dudgeon  light-vessel  to  Orfordness,  and  thence  to  tha 
Downs  ;  others  are  further  licensed  from  Smith's  Knoll  to 
Orfordness.  But  the  taking  of  pilots  along  the  coast,  (o  the 
northward  of  Orfordness,  is  optional  to  ma-siers  of  vessels; 
though,  if  a  pilot  be  employed,  he  must  be  licensed  as  above, 
if  one  otfers. 

Licences  granted  for  the  northward  of  Orfordness  do  not 
authorise  the  pilotage  into  or  out  of  Yarmouth  Roads  or  Har- 
bour, except  as  may  be  requisite  in  the  passage  to  the  Downs 
or  river. 

Penzancb  District,  ine.  — From  the  Lizard  to  Cape  Corn- 
wall, and  vice  vend  ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all 
ports  and  places  within  those  limits. 

A*.  B.  —  IS'o  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilol 
wit!»in  this  district,  until  he  comes  within  a  line  drawn  from 
St.  Clement's  Isle  to  Trewavas  Head,  for  Mount's  Bay  and 
Penzance ;  but  if  he  does  take  a  pilot  between  the  Lizard 
and  Cape  Cornwall,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if 
one  offer. 


d. 
110 


For  the  pilot 

If  with  a  boat  an  additional  sum  of   0  10 
Each  person  employed        •  -05 

From  the  3d  station  specified  — 
For  the  pilot  -  -  -    1  1 1 


["Not  exceeding; 
at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sub- 
couimissioners. 


If  with  a  boat,  an  additional  sum  of   0  10 
Each  person  employed  -  -    0    3 


.   at   the    discre- 
O'i  tion  of  the  sub- 
(  commissioners. 
And  for  taking  a  ship  of  14  feet  draught  of  water  and  up- 
wards, from  the  quays,  or  Hubbefstone  Pill,  to  moorings   in 
any  of  the  situations  before  mentioned,  the  like  sums  above 
specified. 

Ships  under  14  feet  draught  of  water,  to  or  from  the  situ- 
ations before  mentioned,  4  of  the  sums  for  the  pilot ;  the  boats 
and  men  as  above  specified. 

For  new  mooring  a  ship  drawing  14  feet  water,  in  either  of 
the  situations  bejfore  desci  ibed  — 

L.  s.  d. 
For  the  pilot  -  -  -    0  10    6 

If  with  a  boat,  an  additional  sum  of   0  10    6 
Each  person  employed         -  -    0    5    0    Not  exceeding. 

Newcastle. 


Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

L.  M.   d. 

L. 

J. 

d. 

Pilotage  into  or  out  of  the 

port,    or   into  or  out  of 

any  of    the     creeks    or 

members   thereof,   from 

1st  April 

0  1    9  per  foot 

0 

1 

.T  per  foot 

1st  October 

0  2    0      — 

0 

1 

6      - 

Up  or  down   the  Tjne  be- 

tween North  and  South 

Shit;lds,  and  any  part  of 

the     riTer     above     Bill 

Point        - 

0  2    0      — 

0 

1 

C      — 

Cp  or  down  the  river  below 
BUI  Point 

0  16      — 

0 

1 

0      — 

N.B 5*.    per 

vessel      extra, 

Buoya^    and    beaconage. 

if    with    lee- 

Vessels   loaded   50   tons 

boards. 

and  under 

0  1    G  i>er  Tes. 

0 

0 

4  per  Tes. 

51  to  100 

0  16      — 

0 

0 

9      - 

IIJI  -  SCO       -  1  0  1    6      — 

0 

011      —       1 

201  —  300        -  1  0  1    6      — 

0 

1 

1     — 

501  and  above    [016      — 

0 

1 

3      - 

Town  dues.    On  coals  and  1 

grindstones  exported       -    0  1    4  pr.  chal. 

0 

0 

2pT.  chal. 

Harbour  dues         -    laden    0  GlOperves. 

0 

4 

6  per  ves. 

ballast  '  (1   5  10      — 

0 

4 

2      _ 

SomeiiarticuLirkindofdo.    0  S    4      — 
without  ballast  or  goods    0  4  10      — 
Hostmen's   dues.      Orind-  1 

0 

7 

0      — 

0 

3 

2      — 

stones        -           .           -    0  0    S  pr.  chal. 

0 

0 

4  pr.  chal. 

Anchorage           -               -    0  1    0  |)er  ves. 

Ni 

Nkwhavto  and  Srorehax  District,  ti'r.  —  From  Dungeness 
to  the  Owers,  and  vice  ver$fi ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and 
out  of,  all  norts  anil  places  within  those  limits. 

N.  B — No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district,  until  he  comes  to  the  enrr.ince  of  live, 
Shoreham,  or  Newhaven,  and  is  bound  to  one  of  those  poris  ; 
but  if  he  does  take  a  pilot  between  Dungeness  and  the  Oweri, 
it  must  he  a  district  pilot,  if  one  olfers. 

Ihiitt  If  Pilalagc,/or  pilotiiie  Shiya  tvillilii  the  Nmharen  Die- 
Inet-  -  Coaat  pilotaee  from  Dungeness  to  the  west  end  of  the 
Owers  :  7  feet  draught  and  under,  2/.  16».  firf. ;  7  to  10  feet, 
<I.U.  M.;  11  feet,  4/.  13..;  12  feit,  5/.  U.  6</.  i  13  feet,  5/. 


Sea,  and\ 
vice  rersifi 

.\11  road-f 
sleads,  &J 
vice  versd  ] 


to  11  12  13  14 


-10  16124  30  35  10  45 

•  1     I     I     I      I 


Ships  not  having  British  testers  are  to  pay  \  more  than 
stated  in  the  above  Table. 

Boats  and  vessels  boarded  Iby  pilots  at  a  distance  southward 
of  the  bay  — 

L.  t.   d' 
For  putting  a  pilot  on  board  without  a  line  drawn 

from  the  Lizard  to  To!  Pedan  Penwith        -  -    2    2    0 

Ditto,  within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Lizard  to  Tol 

Pedan   Ptnwith,  and  without  a  line  drawn  from 

Carn  Dew  to  I'engwinion  Point  -  -    1     1    0 

Ditto,  witlun  a  line  drawn  from  Cam  Dew  to  Peng- 

winion  Point,  and  without  a  line  drawn  from  St. 

Clement's  Isle  to  Trewavas  Head  -  -    0  10 

And  within   those   limits   to    be  charged   inwards 

PiAMOUTH  District,  viz.  —  To  the  westward  as  far  as  Looe, 
and  eastward  as  far  as  the  Start;  and  to  and  from,  and  Inle 
and  out  of,  all  ports  and  places  within  those  limits. 

N.  D.  —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  (o  take  a  pilot 
vitbin  this  district,  except  going  in  or  coming  out  of  the 
port,  within  a  Ime drawn  from  the  Ram  Head  tothe  Mewstone; 
but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  the  Start  and  Looc,  it  must 
be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  offer. 

Rates  of  Pilotuee,  for  piloting  Ships  within  the  Pljfmotdk 
District.  — I.  All  British  ships  of  14  feet  water  and  upwards, 
except  East  Indiamen,  if  boarded  without  the  land  on  Penlee 
Point  or  the  Mewstone,  which  must  be  known  by  the  western 
land  being  open  offthe  Ram  Head,  shall  pay.^i.  pt-rfool  pilo<- 
age,  if  carried  into  the  harbour  of  Hamoaze,  CatwatCT)  or 
Sutton  Pool. 

2.  British  ships  under  14  feet  water,  down  to  8  feet,  boarded 
as  above  statetl,  are  lo  pay  is.  per  foot  for  the  like  service. 

3.  Ships  above  11  feet,  within  that  line,  are  to  |>ay  only  4«. 
per  foot ;  and  ships  under  14  feet,  boarded  as  above,  only  3f. 
per  foot,  for  the  like  service. 

4.  All  ships  under  8  feet  water,  are  to  pay  as  above  sUtea> 
as  if  the  vessel  was  of  that  draught. 

5.  All  the  above  rates  are  to  be  paid  in  proportion  for  e'^T 
^  foot  of  water,  but  no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  any  draught 
of  water  less  than  A  foot. 

6.  In  carrying  snips  to  sea  from  the  said  harbour^,  the  pi- 
lotage is  to  l>e,  in  all  cases,  the  same  as  the  inward  pilotage- 

7.  All  ship^  which  may  anchor  on  their  arrival,  either  In 
Cawsand  Bay  or  Plymouth  Sound,  are  to  pay  only  J  of  th« 
before-mentioned  rates  of  pilotage. 

S.  All  pilots  employed  to  carry  ships  from  any  one  of  .ho 
harbours  to  another,  are  to  l»e  paid  tlie  same  pilotii^t;  as  ff 
the  said  ship  had  been  boarded  within  the  headlands  coming 
from  sea. 

9.  Should  anv  ship  above  17  feet  water  be  boanled  while 
the  western  land  is  open  off  the  Ram  Head  bv  one  of  the  Sd  clnm 
pilots  and  he  runs  the  ship  as  far  in  as  either  of  the  buoyt 
on  the  Panther  or  Shovel,  and  is  there  superseded  by  oo« 
of  the  Ut  class,  he  shaU  be  enUtlod  to  l-3d  of  the  pilotage. 

10.  Masters  of  sliips  taking  a  pilot  at  sea  — 

3  leagues  without  a  line  drawn  from  the  Ram  Head 

to  the  Mewstone,  are  to  pay  -  -  "    ^         2 

G  leagues  ditto  -  -  -  '    i    J    X 

10  leagues  ditto        .  -  •  -  -    b    to    w 

and  proportionately  for  intermediate  distances. 

11.  Shii>s  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pa_v  ^  more  of  tb« 
rates  of  pilutagc  than  is  sUied  in  the  above  Table. 

12-  If  a  master  choose  to  retain  or  employ  a  pilot  whilst  At 
anchor,  the  rate  for  the  lay  days  is  to  be  7<.  M.  a  day^  nai 
includinii  the  day  coming  in  or  going  oat. 


PILOTS  AND  PILOTAGE. 
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PooLB  District,  ws.  —  From  Christchurch,  inclusive,  to 
I5t.  Alban's  Head,  and  trice  vend  ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  ' 
awl  out  of,  all  jioits  and  places  within  those  Umit&. 

jtf.  B. No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  tate  a  pilot 

vithin  this  district  until  he  comes  to  the  entrance  of  Poole, 
Studland  Ba\ ,  or  Christchurch,  bound  to  one  of  those  places ; 
but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  Christchurch  and  St.  Alban's 
Head,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  offer. 

Rate*  qf  PUuiage  Jbr  piloting  Ships  within  the  Poote  District. 

For  the  pilotage  of  any  vessel  from   Studland  Bay  to  Poole 

Quay,  54.  per  foot. 

Kor  the  pilotage  ofany  vessel  from  Studland  Bay  to  Brown- 
sea,  2-3ds  of  the  above. 

For  the  plloUge  of  any  vessel  from  St,  Alban's  or  Christ- 
church  Head,  to  Poole  Quay,  4«.  per  foot,  and  in  proportion 
from  those  heads  to  Brownsea,  &c. 

Foi  the  pilotage  ofany  vessel  from  any  place  between  either 
of  those  heads  £md  Studland  Bay,  to  Poole  Quay,  3«.  6d.  per 
foot ;  and  in  proportion  from  the  same  places  to  Brownsea,  &c- 

For  the  pilotage  of  any  vessel  outwards;  the  same  as  for  a 
vessel  inwards. 

Shijis  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  ^  more  of  the 
rates  of  pilotage  thau  above  stated. 

The  pilot  having  charge  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  either  inwards  or 


outwards,  and  being  required  by  the  master  or  owner 

on  board  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be  paid  4s.  per  day  in 

addiuon  to  the  limited  pilotage,  for  everj-  day  after  tne  first. 

The  pilot  of  any  vessel  shall,  if  required  by  the  owner  or 
master  onlv,  provide  a  boat,  with  4  men  to  attend  her,  from 
Stakes  to  the  Quay,  or  from  the  Quay  to  Stakes,  to  tow  her  in 
or  out,  or  to  carry  ropes  on  shore  or  to  the  buoys,  as  may  be  ne- 
cessarv ;  for  which  service  there  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  10*. 

The'  i)iU>ts  shall  at  all  times,  when  required  by  the  master  or 
owner,  lend  their  assistance  to  work  any  vessel  to  or  from  the 
<juav,  into  or  out  of  the  harbour;  for  which  service  they  shall  be 

paid  as  follows,  viz For  working  a  vessel  to  or  from  the  bay, 

5*.  per  man  ;  to  or  from  Brownsea,  3s.  ditto  ;  and  to  or  from 
Stakes,  2s.  ditto  ;  and  the  same  for  the  boat  they  attend  in ;  and 
4U.  per  day  each  man,  if  detained  on  board  after  the  first  day. 

Coasting  vessels  to  pay  2-3ds  of  the  above  rates  of  pilotage. 

FoBT  Glasgow. 


Harbour  dues.  If  a  foreign 
voyage 
Above  30  tons  coasting 

Pilotage.  From  any  place 
between  Cumray  Light  & 
theClough  Light.orfrom 
the  anchorage  at  Fairlee 
Koads,  Rothsay  Bay, 
or  Quarantine  Station, 
Holy  Lock,  to  (Jreenock 
Roads,  mooring  and 
berthing,  or  vice  versd     - 

From  any  place  inside  the 
Clough  Light,  or  from 
the  anchorage  at  Gou- 
rock  Koads,  or  the  Tail 
of  the  Bank 

Ve&seU  inward  bound,  not 
boarded  until  nearer 
Gourock  than  the  Bay 
of  Quirk 

From  Greenock  to  Port 
Glasgow,  which  rate  is 
to  be  added  to  above  few- 
vessels  from  any  of  those 
stations  for  that  port 


0  0  2^- 

0  0  IJ    - 

0  0  0^  — 

0  0  !^    — 


British  Rate. 


0    0    li 


0    0    Oi 


0    0    1      — 


Portsmouth  and  Cowm  Districty  viz — From  the  Owers, 
within  and  without  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Pevcrel,  anu  vice 
versd ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all  ports  and 
places  within  those  limits. 

N.  D —  The  pilots  of  this  distrirl  have  authority  to  supersede 
«uch  of  the  London  or  Cinque  Port  pilots  as  are  licensed  for  the 
^aree  of  vessels  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  they  arrive  near 
the  channels  leading  into  the  ports  and  harbours  within  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  hut  no  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  Ports- 
mouth or  Coweg  pilot,  till  within  .5  miles  of  Bembridge  Ledge, 
or  3  miles  of  Dunnose,  St.  Catherine's,  or  the  Needles,  (or  till 
at  St.  Helen's,  if  he  is  piloted  thereto  by  a  duly  licensed  London 
or  Cinque  Port  pilot,)  but  if  he  do  lake  on  board  a  pilot  between 
the  Owers  and  Peverel,  it  most  be  one  of  the  district  pilots. 

Rates  qf  Pilotage,  for  piloting  Ships  rvithiti  the  Porfttnouth  and 
Cotres  District.  —  From  5  miles  without  Bembridge  Ledge,  or 
liles  without  Dunnose  or  St.  Catharine's,  or  3  miles  from 
the  Needle 

i  Road. 

Per  Foot. 

s.d. 

For  ships  of  every  draught,  as  far  as  17  feet  inclusive   -  5    0 
From  17  feet  to  20  feet  taught  inclusive  -  -  6    0 

Above  «0  feet  draught         -  -  -  -7    0 

But  if  the  ship  be  boarded  within  2  miles  of  the  buoNs  ofT 
Bembridge,  or  within  Smiles  of  the  Needles  Point,  the  rate 
to  be  1«.  per  foot  less  than  the  above  for  each  foot  the  ship 
draws.    And  the  same  rates  as  the  above  for  pilotage  outwards. 

Ships  Inward  bound,  boarded  between  tlie  Nee<tles  and 
Hurst  Castle,  to  pay  is.  per  foot.  Between  Hurst  Castle  and 
Newtown  Creek,  Is.  per  foot. 

Ships  anchoring  and  remaining  at  St.  Helen's,  Yarmouth, 
or  Lymington,  either  inward  or  outward  bound,  to  pay  4  the 
nte  of  pilotage. 

Pilots  taken  on   board  by  the  captain  without  the  above 
-"■    vingpay;  viz.  Ltd, 


he  Needles*  Point,  coming  in  at  that  passage. 
To  Spithead,  Motherbank,  Stokes  Bay,  or  Cowes  1 


Pilots  of  ships  drawing  17  feet  water  and  uiKler,  are  to  have 
2j.  per  foot  in  addition  to  the  pilotage  from  sea,  from  any  plaie 
witnin  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Portsmouth  Harbour,  or  to  South- 
ampton, or  to  Buckler's  Hard,  or  to  Langstone  Harbour  and 
Lymington;  and  for  all  vessels  drawing  above  17  feet  water, 
3*.  per  foot- 
Ships  coming  from  the  Downs  with  a  London  or  Cinque  Port 
pilot,  to  the  Isle  of  M'ight,  and  he  continuing  the  charge  into 
any  of  the  places  within  the  said  island,  no  duly  licensed  pilot 
ottering,  is  to  be  allowed  ^  pilotage  from  St.  Helen's  to  the 
anchorage,  but  not  otherwise. 

For  transporting  vessels  from  one  berth  to  another  in  Ports- 
mouth harbour  — 

As  far  as  200  tons        -         -  -  -    10*.  6d. 

200    to    300    —    -  -  -  -    15j. 

Above      300    —        -  -  -        -    21*. 

For  the  pilotage  of  vessels  from  Southampton  to  Redbrldge, 
Eling,  Fortham,  or  Chapel,  and  vice  versa,  \s.  per  foot ;  and 
from  Southampton  to  Hamble,  Bur^ledon,  Leap,  Buckler's 
Hard,  or  Beaulieu,  and  Wee  versd,  \s.  Od.  per  foot ;  and  for  any 
intermediate  distance,  a  proportionate  rate. 

Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  \  more  of  the 
rates  of  pilotage  than  stated  in  the  above  Table. 

If  a  master  choose  to  retain  or  employ  a  pilot  while  at  anchor, 
the  rate  for  the  lay  days  is  to  be  7s.  Gd.  per  day,  not  including 
the  day  coming  in  or  going  out. 

For  every  10  leagues  beyond  the  meridian  of  Peverel  Point* 
for  ships  not  exceeding  14  feet  water,  31.  3s  ;  for  the  same  dis- 
tance Tor  ships  of  more  than  14  feet  water,  il.  4*. ;  and  pro- 
portionately for  intermediate  distances. 

All  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Southampton  bound  to 
or  from  foreign  parts,  are  to  pay  no  more  than  i  the  forc- 
^ing  rates  or  pilotage,  when  navigating  within  the  limits  of 
either  the  Cowes  or  Portsmouth  districts,  prorided  such  ves- 
sels shall  at  the  time  be  actually  bound  to  or  from  the  port  of 
Southampton. 

All  vessels  trading  to  or  from  the  islandsof  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Aldemey  or  Sark,  are  to  pay  no  more  than  i  the  foregoing  rates 
of  pilotage  when  navigating  within  the  limits  of  the  Forta- 
mouth  or  Cowes  districts. 

Scii.LY  District,  inz.  —  To  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  aH 
ports  and  places  in  and  about  the  Scilly  Islands. 
Hates  of  Pilotage,  for  piloting  Vessels  ivUhin  Vie  SciUy  District^ 
in  and  <ni£. 


Coasting  vessels  of  60  — 

60  to    75 
15  to  100 
100  to  200 
200  tons 
Vessels  from  foreign  ports  - 


L. 


.  rf. 


.  1 

-  1  11  6 

-  2    2  0 

-  2  19  6 

-  3    3  C 


60  tons 

100  —       -  -  -    2  12    6 

200  —  -  -  -    4    4    0 

300  —       -  -  -         -    5  15    6 

400  —  -  -  -    6    6    fi 

and  in  proportion  for  greater  tonnage. 

Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  ^  more  than  i« 
above  stated. 
Slioo. 


Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

L.  t.  d. 

L.  ».   d. 

Harbour  dues 

0    0    9  per  ton 

0    0    6  per  ton 

From 

From 

April  1. 

Oct.  1. 

April  1.    Oct.l. 

to 

to 

to              to       ' 

Sept.30. 
t.   d. 

Mar.31. 

Sept.30.  Mar.31.| 

*.   d. 

1.   d. 

I.    d. 

Pilotagcfrom  theVVheaten 

Rock    to     the     Ojster 

Island 

2    0 

2    6 

1    6 

Roghley  Point  to  do.     • 

1     6 

2    0 

1    2 

1     (i 

Outside  the  Bar  to  do.  . 

1     1 

1    3 

0  10 

1    e 

Slijjo  side  the  Bar  to  do. 

0    5 

0    7 

0    4 

0    6 

The  Island  to  the  Quav 

1     6 

1     6 

1    0 

1    0 

Do.  to  the  I'ool      - 

0    S 

0    3 

0    6 

0    6 

OiUnaril. 

From  anj  place  to  the 

sea         -           -           - 

3    0 

3    6 

2    0 

2    6 

per  foot  drau 

ght  of  water.        1 

liinlts,  to  receive  the  folio 

If  at  3  leagues  from  the  Wight 

6  ditto  ditto        -  -  -440 

10  ditto  ditto  -  -    6    6    0 

■**^  proi>ortionatelv  tar  any  intermediate  distances. 

Ships  cominj;  into  Cowes  Harbour  to  pay  1».  Od.  per  foot,  and 
««•  uma  on  goinfi  out,  as  harbour  pilotage. 

3  N 


Stockton. 

Foreign  Rate. 

BriUsh  Bate.  1 

L.  t.  d. 

/..  ». 

d. 

Tecs     Navination      dues. 

from    the    river     Tees 

from  or  to   any  foreii^n 

port  (ercept  laden  with 
Norway  timber  only)    - 

0    1    6  per  ton 

0    0 

9  per  ton 

If   laden    with    Norway 

timber  only 

Town  dues 

0    5    0  per  ves. 

6  per  ves. 

the  eighth  buov 

0    I    fl  per  foot 

3  per  foot 

FromSea  toCarcoTleet 
From   Cargo  Fleet  to 

0    3    0      — 

0    2 

0     — 

Mirtdlcburg     - 

1 

vO    1    0      — 

0    0 

9     — 

From  f^rgo  Fleet  to 

Newport  orPortrack 

s 

0*6      — 

From  Cargo  Fleet  to 

Stocktoa 

0    3    0      — 

0    2 

0     — 

tl.B.  —  5l.   per 

Kseel     extra. 

tf    with    l«e. 

boards. 
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PIMENTO. 


PilottRe.  , ..      . 

TakiiiR  pilots    at    the   following 
dUcances. 


Grt.NewtownHeail     Saltees  - 
Foilskirt        -         -    Bag&BunHd. 
lielow  Duncrnnon,  and  neart-r  than. 
Foilskirt  or  Bap  and  Hua 


(Jrt.NewtownKead  I  Saltees  - 
FoiUkirt        -         -iBag&BunHd. 
Below  Duncannon,  and  nearer  than 
Foilskirt  or  Bag  and  Bun 


Grt.XewtownHead  I  Sa'tees    - 
Foilskirt        -         -I  B.ife'&BunHd 
Bl-1ow  Duncannon,  and  nearer  than 
Foilskirt  or  Bag  and  Bun 


Grt.NewtownHead  I  Saltees    • 
Foil»kirt    -  -I  Bas&EunHd 

Bt-low  Duncannon,  and  nearer  than 
i"oiUkirt  or  Bag  and  Bun 


12  Feet  and  upwards,  be- 
tween 25th  March  and 
29th  September,  per  Foot. 


■Stj-S 


8|S  0 

1    4;2  7 

I 

1    02  I 


'A^ 


2    7  4    514    05  10 

2    3  4    0  3    815    4 

2   03   cIs   4'411 


14  2  7  2  3  4  o;: 


More  than  6  and  less  than 

12Feet,between  25thMarch 

and  29th  Sept.,  per  Foot 


1    212    7  1  11 13    G3    2  4  11 
1    0  2    1,1    93   03    0 

0    9  1    S  1    212    7  2    9|l    0 

Between  29th  September 
and  2.^th  March,  per  Foot 


1    813   fl2    4,4    0  3    8  5    4 
1    6^    7,2    13    6  3   6,411 


!  outwards,  the  same  as  Foilskirt,  or  Bag  and  Bun  Head 


Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  1.  d. 

Tonnage  dues.    Vessels  re- 

porting  at  the  Custom- 
house, (vessels,  two  thirds 

of  whose  cargo  sh.iU  be 

coals,  or  from  any  port  of 

Ireland,  excepteil)      -    - 

0    0    5  per  ton  0    0   2.Jperton 

Vessels,  two  thirds  of  whose 

cargo  shall  be  coals 

003—        OOIJ     — 

V'esse's  arriving  from  any 

port  in  Ireland 

Ballast  dues.    Taken  on 

board        -       British 

foreign 

Thrown  out    -  British 

foreign 


If  above  I  If  between  the  River 
the  River     or  Piliof  Kilmacow 
or  Pill  of           and  the  Cove. 
lOlma-    ' 


below  the 
Cove. 


If  by        If  at  Bal- 
Lighters,    last  Quay. 


0  3    3  0  1  10 

0  4    6  i  0  2    8 

0  1  10  ;  0  0  11 

0  2    9  '  0  1    7 


ports  of  Portland  and  Weymouth,  and  ofT  those  of  Bridport 
and  Lyme:  but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  .St.  Alban's 
Head  and  Lv me,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  iiUots,  ifone 
ofter. 

Rata  ofPilctagtifor  piloting  Shipl  rvUhin  the  Weymouth  Dittricl. 


A  line  drawn  from  ^ 
Lulworth  to  the  I 
outer  part  of  the  j 
Race  or  Shambles 

Weymouth  or  1 

Portland  Roads 
or  Bay         .  J 

Sea        -         .         -J 
Ditto 


Weymoui 
Portland 
Roads 


th    or! 
)rBay  j 


Bridport    Har- 


From 
SFeel 
to  10 
Feet. 

<;2 

Par 
Fml. 

Per 
FMt. 

Per 

Fool. 

,.  d. 
2    0 

..  d. 
2    C 

t.d. 
3   0 

2  0 

2    6 

3  0 

2  0 

2    C 

3  0 

2   0 

2    6 

3  0 

;  rates  of  pilotage  to  be  paid  outwards. 

_. inp  British  registers  1 

rates  of  pilotage  thaii  is  stated  in  the  alx 

The  pilot  of  any  vessel  shall,  if  requireu  dv  ine  owner  or 
master  only,  provide  a  boat  with  4  men  to  attend  her,  from  the 
roads  to  the  quay,  or  from  the  quay  to  the  roads,  to  low  her  in 
or  out,  or  carry  ropes  on  shore  or  to  the  posts,  &c.,  as  ma\  be 
necessary,  for  which  service  each  man  is  to  be  paid4<.  per  tide; 
the  owner  of  the  boat  to  be  paid  the  same  as  a  man. 

IVfa-sters  of  ships  taking  a  pilot  at  sea  (which  is  optional  to 
them)  to  pay  as  follows,  viz.  — 

L.  s.  d. 


From  St.  Alban's  Head  or  Bill  of  Portland,  to  ofFBrid 
port  or  Lyme  .  -  _ 

If  3  leagues  from  the  limits  of  M''eyniouth,  Bridport; 
or  Lvme  -  .  -  - 

If  6  ditto  -         ditto 

If  10  ditto        -  ditto 


-2    2   0 


H.  —  Rates  of  Piiotage  for  piloting  Ships  rvithin  tht 

Yarmouth  District.  —  For  ships  above  14  feet  draught  of  water 


The  Dudgeon  Light,  its  f  lOrfordness       -         -  - 

parallel  of  latitude,  or  J  :  Yarmouth  Road,  within  or"! 
the  northward  there-i  j    without  the  sands  -J 

of,  and  vice  t'trsd         -  / 1  Downs         •  -  - 

Orfordness 
Downs 

Sea,  through  the  Cockle, 
Yarmouth  Roads  -^      St.  Nicholas,  or  over  the 

Stanford 

armouthRoads,  through! 
any  of  the  channels        -J 
Orfordness 

The  entrance  of  the  (Jat 
ways  leading  into  Yar- 
mouth Koad!s 
The  entrance  of  the  Gat- 
ways  leading   into  Y 
mouth  Roads 


•I 
-;} 


For  ships  of  14  feet  draught  of  water,  and  under,  S-3d»  of 
the  above  rate. 

Inlo  and  out  of  the  Harbouri  qf  Yarmouth  or  Soulhntld. -tot 
all  laden  ships, 

L.    I.    d. 

Of  above  50  and  not  exceeding  60  tons  110 

60  _  70   -    I    -    " 


100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
1.50 
17.5 


80   —    1    6  0 

90—1    8  0 

100   —    1  10  0 

110   —    1  13  0 

120   —    1  16  0 

l.W   —    2    0  0 

140   —    2    4  0 

150  —    2    8  0 

175    _    2  15  0 

200   —   3    0  " 


The  pilotage  for  ships  In  ballast  is  to  be  I  •3d  p.nrt  of  th« 
pilotage  of  laden  ships  j  and  ships  returning  inlo  pott  b, 
distress  of  weather,  contrary  winds,  or  on  account  of  accidettt, 
are  to  pay  2-3ds  of  their  common  pilotage.  Ships  not  having 
British  registers  are  to  nay  i  more  of  the  rates  of  pilotage  inan 
stated  in  the  above  Table. 


Wbvmodth  Dutrict From  St.  Alban's  Head  to  Lyme,  anfl 

rice  verad  :  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all  ports  and 
places  within  those  limits. 

\,  B No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 

within  this  district,  until  he  comes  within  a  line  drawn  from 
Lulworth.Cove  to  the  Shambles,  or  within  the  Race,  into  the 

PIMENTO,  ALLSPICE,  oa  JAMAICA  PEPPER  (Ft.  Foivre  de  Jamaiqut  ; 
Ger.  Nelkenpftfftr ;  It.  Pimenti),  the  fruit  of  the  Myrtus  pimenta,  a  beautifiil  tree 
which  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  Jamaica.  The  berries  are 
spherical,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  black  or  dark  purple  colour.  But,  as  the  pulp  is  in  this 
state  moist  and  glutinous,  the  berries  are  plucked  when  green  ;  and  being  exposed  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  thev  lose  their  green  colour,  and  become  of  a  reddish  brown.  1  hey  are 
packed  in 'bags  ind  hogsheads  for  the  European  market.  The  more  fragrant  and  sniaUer 
they  are,  the  better  are  they  accounted.  'ITiCy  have  an  aromatic,  agreeable  odour, 
resembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  with  the  warm,  pungent 
taste  of  the  cloves.  Pimento  is  used  in  medicine  ;  but  its  principal  use  is  in  the  seasoning 
of  soups  and  other  dishes. 


PINCHBECK.  — PINE.  917 

"The  returns,"  says  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  "  from  a  pimento  walk  in  a  favourable  season  areiirndi. 
gious.  A  single  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  150  lbs.  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  100  lbs.  of  the  dried  spice  ;  tliere 
being  commonly  a  loss  in  weight  of  J  in  curing ;  but  this,  like  raaiiy  other  of  the  minor  productions, 
is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  perhaps  a  very  plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in  5  years.  The  price  in 
the  British  market,  as  may  be  supposed,  fluctuates  accordingly  ;  but  I  believe  its  average  for  some  years 
past  may  be  set  down  at  7rf.  per  lb.,  exclusive  of  the  duty  (Sd.)."  —  (VoL  ii.  p.  372.  ed.  ISlD.)  The  price 
of  pimento  in  bond,  in  the  London  market,  has  varied  of  late  years  from  id.  to  5|rf.  per  lb. 

At  the  period  when  Mr.  Edwards's  work  was  published,  the  annual  imports  of  pimento  from  Jamaica 
amounted  to  about  672,000  lbs.,  and  were  decreasing  every  year  —  (loc.  cit.).  But  at  an  average  of  the  :i 
years  ending  with  1832,  the  annual  imports  were  2,349,893  lbs.,  the  annual  exports  1,927,731  lbs.,  and  the 
annual  entries  for  home  consumption  316,348  lbs.  There  has  been,  however,  a  considerable  falling  oft' in 
the  imports  of  1831  and  1832,  which  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  the  half  of  those  of  the  previous 
4  years.  The  duty  of  5d.  per  lb.,  being  more  than  100  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  article,  produces,  at 
a  medium,  about  7,000/.  a  year.  It  ought  to  be  repealed  altogether.  Jamaica  furnishes  more  than  9-lUths 
of  the  pimento  brought  to  England. 

PINCHBECK  (Ger.  Tomback ;  Du.  Tombak ;  Fr.  Tambac,  Similor ;  It.  Totn- 
bacco ;  Sp.  Tambac,  Tumbaga),  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  many  imitations  of  gold. 
By  melting  zinc  in  various  proportions  with  copper  or  bra.ss,  some  alloys  result,  the 
colours  of  which  approach  more  or  less  to  that  of  gold.  This  composition  is  frequently 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  gold,  in  the  formation  of  watch-cases,  and  various  other 
articles  of  a  like  description.  Pinchbeck  is  sometimes  called  Tambac,  and  sometimes 
Similor,  and  Petit-or, 

PINE,  OR  FIR,  a  species  of  forest  tree,  next,  if  not  superior,  to  the  oak,  in  point  of 
utility  and  value.  There  are  above  20  .species  of  pines.  They  do  not  bear  flat  lea\es, 
but  a  species  of  spines,  which,  however,  are  real  leaves.  They  are  mostly,  though  not 
all,  evergreens  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  timber,  varies 
with  the  species,  and  also  with  the  situation  in  which  it  grows.  Generally  speaking, 
the  timber  is  hardest  and  best  in  expo.sed  cold  situations,  and  where  its  growth  is  slow. 
We  shall  only  notice  those  species,  the  timber  of  which  is  most  in  use  in  this  country. 

1.  Scotch  Pine  (^Piiius  si/lvestris),  is  a  native  of  the  Scotch  mountains,  and  of  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe  ;  being  common  in  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Lapland.  It  is  straight,  abruptly  branched,  rising  in  favourable  situations  to  the  height 
of  80  or  90  feet,  and  being  from  S  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  at  perfection  when  70  or 
80  years  old.  The  colour  of  the  wood  differs  considerably  ;  it  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
yellow,  or  of  a  honey  yellow,  of  various  degrees  of  brightness.  It  has  no  larger  transverse 
septa,  and  it  has  a  strong  resinous  odour  and  taste.  In  the  best  timber,  the  annual  rings 
are  thin,  not  exceeding  -jljth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  the  dark  parts  of  the  rings  of  a  bright 
reddish  colour ;  the  wood  hard  and  d)-y  to  the  feel,  neither  leaving  a  woolly  surface  after 
the  saw,  nor  filling  its  teeth  with  resin.  The  best  Norway  is  the  finest  of  this  kind,  and 
the  best  Riga  and  Memel  are  not  much  inferior.  The  inferior  sorts  have  thick  annual 
rings ;  in  some,  the  dark  parts  of  the  rings  are  of  a  honey  yellow,  the  wood  heavy,  and 
filled  with  a  soft  resinous  matter,  feels  clammy,  and  chokes  the  saw.  Timber  of  this 
kind  is  not  durable,  nor  fit  for  bearing  strains.  In  some  inferior  species,  the  wood  is 
spongy.,  contains  less  resinous  matter,  and  presents  a  woolly  surface  after  the  saw.  Swedish 
timber  is  often  of  this  kind. 

Scotch  fir  is  the  most  durable  of  the  pine  species.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebratetl 
Mr.  Brindley,  "  that  red  Riga  deal,  or  pine  wood,  would  endure  as  long  as  oak  in  all 
situations."  Its  lightness  and  stiffness  render  it  superior  to  any  other  material  for  beams, 
girders,  joists,  rafters,  &c.  It  is  much  used  in  joiners'  work,  as  it  is  more  easily  wrought, 
stands  better,  is  much  cheaper,  and  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  durable  as  oak. 

Scotch  fir  is  exported  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  under  tlie  name  of  redwood.  Norway 
exports  no  trees  above  18  inches' diameter,  consequently  there  is  much  sap  wood;  but 
the  heart  wood  is  both  stronger  and  more  durable  than  that  of  larger  trees  from  other 
situations.  Riga  exports  a  considerable  quantity  under  the  name  of  masts  and  spars  : 
pieces  from  18  to  25  inches'  diameter  are  called  masts,  and  are  usually  70  or  80  feet  in 
length  ;  those  of  less  than  18  inches'  diameter  are  called  spars.  — (See  Riga.)  Yellow 
deals  and  planks  are  imported  from  various  ports  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Russia, 
&c.  Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  are  obtained  from  the  Scotch  fir.  —  (See  these  titles.) 
When  the  tree  has  attained  to  a  proper  age,  it  is  not  injured  by  the  extraction  of  these 
Products. 

2.  Spruce  Fixe.  —  Of  this  there  are  3  species :  the  Norway  spruce,  or  Pinus  ahies  ,- 
Jvhite  spruce,  or  Pinus  alba  ;  and  black  spruce,  or  Pi)ius  nigra.  These  are  noble  trees, 
rising  in  straight  stems  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height.  They  yield  the  timl)er  known 
by  the  name  of  white  fir,  or  deal,  from  its  always  being  imported  in  deals  or  jilanks. 

Deals  imported  from  Christiania  are  in  the  liighest  estimation (See  Chiustiania.) 

The  trees  are  usually  cut  into  3  lengtlis,  generally  of  about  1 2  feet  each  .-  and  are  after- 
wards cut  into  deals  by  saw-mills,  each  length  yielding  3  deals.  'I'ljc  Norway  spruce 
thrives  very  well  in  Britain,  and  produces  timber  little  inferior  to  tne  foreign  :  it  is 
somewhat  softer,  and  the  knots  are  extremely  hard.  "       ' 

The  white  spruce,  or  Pinus  alba,  is  brought  from  British  North  America.     The  woo<l 
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K  not  so  resinous  as  the  Norway  spruce ;  it  is  tougher,  lighter,  and  moro  liable  to  twist 
in  drying. 

The  black  spruce,  or  Pinus  nigra,  is  also  an  American  tree  ;  but  it  is  not  much  im- 
ported into  this  country.  The  black  and  white  spruce  derive  their  names  from  the  colour 
of  the  bark  ;  the  wood  of  both  being  of  the  same  colour. 

The  colour  of  spruce  fir,  or  white  deal,  is  yellowish  or  brownish  white  j  the  hard  part 
of  the  annual  ring  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour  ;  it  often  has  a  silky  lustre,  especially 
in  the  American  and  British  grown  kinds.  Each  annual  ring  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the 
one  hard,  the  other  softer.  The  knots  are  generally  very  hard.  The  clear  and  straight- 
grained  kinds  are  often  tough,  but  not  very  difficult  to  work,  and  stand  extremely  well 
when  properly  seasoned.  White  deal,  as  imported,  shrinks  about  ^j^th  part  in  becoming 
quite  dry. 

3.  Weyjiouth  Pine,  or  White  Pine  (Pinus  strobus},  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  is  imported  in  large  logs,  often  more  than  2  feet  square  and  30  feet  in  length.  It 
is  one  of  tiie  largest  and  most  useful  of  the  American  trees,  and  makes  excellent  masts ; 
but  it  is  not  durable,  nor  fit  for  large  timbers,  being  very  subject  to  dry  rot.  It  has  a 
peculiar  odour. 

4.  Silver  Fir  (Pinus  picea),  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Siberia,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  and  is  cominon  in  British  plantations.  It  is  a  large  tree,  and  yields  the 
Strasburgh  turpentine.  The  wood  is  of  good  quality,  and  much  used  on  the  Continent 
both  for  carpentry  and  ship  building.  The  harder  fibres  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  com- 
pact, and  resinous  ;  the  softer  nearly  white.  Like  the  other  kinds  of  fir,  it  is  light  and 
stiff",  and  does  not  bend  much  under  a  considerable  load  ;  consequently,  floors  constructed 
of  it  remain  permanently  level.  It  is  subject  to  the  worm.  It  has  been  said  to  last 
longer  in  the  air  than  in  the  water ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  fitter  for  the  upper  parts  of 
bridges  than  for  piles  and  piers. 

5.  Larch  (Pinus  larix).  There  are  3  species  of  this  valuable  tree;  1  European, 
and  2  American.  The  variety  from  the  Italian  Alps  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  has 
lately  been  extensively  introduced  into  plantations  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  straight  and 
lofty  tree,  of  rapid  growth.  A  tree  79  years  of  age  was  cut  down  at  Blair  Athol,  in  1817, 
which  contained  252  cubic  feet  of  timber ;  and  one  of  80  years  of  age,  at  Dunkeld, 
measured  300  cubic  feet.  The  mean  size  of  the  trunk  of  the  larch  may  be  taken  at  45 
feet  in  length,  and  33  inches'  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  European  larch  is  generally 
of  a  honey  yellow  colour,  the  hard  part  of  the  annual  rings  of  a  redder  cast ;  sometimes 
it  is  brownish  white.  In  common  with  the  other  si>ecies  of  pine,  each  annual  ring  con- 
sists of  a  hard  and  a  soft  part.  It  generally  has  a  silky  lustre  ;  its  colour  is  browner  than 
that  of  the  Scotch  pine,  and  it  is  nmch  tougher.  It  is  more  difficult  to  work  than  Riga 
or  Memel  timber  ;  but  the  surface  is  better  when  once  it  is  obtained.  It  bears  driving 
bolts  and  nails  better  than  any  other  species  of  resinous  wood.  When  perfectly  dry,  it 
stands  well  ;  but  it  warps  much  in  seasoning. 

It  is  in  all  situations  extreiuely  durable.  It  is  useful  for  every  purpose  of  building, 
whether  external  or  internal ;  it  makes  excellent  ship  timber,  masts,  boats,  posts,  rails, 
and  furniture.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  flooring  boards,  in  situations  where  there  is 
much  wear,  and  for  staircases :  in  the  latter,  its  fine  colour,  when  rubbed  with  oil,  is 
much  preferable  to  that  of  the  black  oaken  staircases  to  be  seen  in  some  old  mansions. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  doors,  shutters,  and  the  like  ;  and,  from  the  beautiful  colour  of  its 

wood  when  varnished,  painting  is  not  necessary (We  have  abstracted  these  particulars 

from  Mr.  TredgolcTs  excellent  work.  The  Principles  of  Carpentry,  pp.  209-^—217.) 

PINE-APPLE,  OR  ANANAS,  though  a  tropical  fruit,  is  now  extensively  culti- 
vated in  hothouses  in  this  country,  and  is  well  known  to  every  one.  When  of  a  good 
sort  and  healthy,  it  is  the  most  luscious,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  fruit  that  this  country 
produces  ;  and  wlien  carefully  cultivated,  is  equal  in  point  of  quality  to  that  produced 
in  the  West  Indies.  A  pine-apple  raised  at  Stackpool  Court,  Pembrokeehire,  and 
served  up  at  the  coronation  dinner  of  George  IV.,  weighed  10  lbs.  8  oz.  — (Vegetable 
Substances,  p.  379.,  Lib.  Entert.   Knowledge.) 

PINT,  a  measure  used  chiefly  in  the  measuring  of  liquids.  T^r;  word  is  High 
Dutch,  and  signifies  a  little  measure  of  wine.  The  English  pint  used  to  be  of  2  sorts ; 
the  one  for  wine,  the  other  for  beer  and  ale.  Two  pints  make  a  quart ;  2  quarts 
a  pottle;  2  pottles  a  gallon,  &c.  The  pint.  Imperial  liquid  measure,  contains  34 '659 
cubic  inches. 

PIPE,  a  wine  measure,  usually  containing  105  (very  nearly)  Imperial,  or  126  wine 
gallons.  Two  pipes,  or  210  Imperial  gallons,  make  a  tun.  But,  in  practice,  the  size  of 
the  pipe  varies  according  to  the  description  of  wine  it  contains.  Thus,  a  pipe  of  port 
contains  138  wine  gallons,  of  sherry  130,  of  Lisbon  and  Bucellas  140,  of  Madeira  110, 
and  of  Vidonia  1 20.  The  pipe  of  port,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  seldom  accurately  1 SS 
gallons,  and  it  is  usual  to  charge  what  the  vessel  actually  contains. 
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PIPE-CLAY,  a  species  of  clay  abounding  in  Devonshire,  and  other  parts  of  England, 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  various  sorts  of  earthenware,  and  in  bleaching. 

PIRACY,  consists  in  committing  those  acts  of  robbery  and  violence  upon  the  seas, 
that,  if  committed  upon  land,  would  amount  to  felony. 

Pirates  hold  no  commission  or  delegated  authority  from  any  sovereign  or  state,  em- 
powering them  to  attack  others.  They  can,  therefore,  be  only  regarded  in  the  light  of 
robbers  or  assassins.  They  are,  as  Cicero  has  truly  stated,  tlie  common  enemies  of  aU 
(^communes  hostes  omnium)  ;  and  the  law  of  nations  gives  to  every  one  the  right  to  pursue 
and  exterminate  them  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war  ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  to 
kill  them  without  trial,  except  in  battle.  Those  who  surrender,  or  are  taken  prisoners, 
must  be  brought  before  the  proper  magistrates,  and  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

By  the  ancient  common  law  of  England,  piracy,  if  committed  by  a  subject,  was  held 
to  be  a  species  of  treason,  being  contrary  to  his  natural  allegiance  ;  and,  by  an  alien,  to 
be  felony  only:  but  since  the  statute  of  treasons  (25  Edw.  3.  c.  2.),  it  is  held  to  be  only 
felony  in  a  subject.  Formerly  this  offence  was  only  cognisable  by  the  admiralty  courts, 
which  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  it  being  inconsistent  with  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  that  any  man's  life  should  be  taken  away,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  the  statute  28  Hen.  8.  c.  15.  established  a  new  jurisdiction  for  this  purpose,  which 
proceeds  according  to  the  course  of  common  law. 

It  was  formerly  a  question  whether  the  Algerines,  and  other  African  states,  should  be 
considered  pirates  :  but,  however  exceptionable  their  conduct  might  have  been  on  many 
occasions,  and  however  hostile  their  policy  might  be  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  still,  as 
they  had  been  subjected  to  what  may  be  called  regular  governments,  and  had  l)een 
admitted  to  enter  into  treaties  with  other  powers,  they  could  not  be  treated  as  pirates. 

Pirates  having  no  right  to  make  conquests,  or  to  seize  upon  what  belongs  to  others, 
capture  by  them  does  not  divest  the  owner  of  his  property.  At  a  very  earl)"-  period  of 
our  history,  a  law  was  made  for  the  restitution  of  property  taken  by  pirates,  if  found 
within  the  realm,  whether  belonging  to  strangers  or  Englishmen :  but  any  foreigner 
suing  upon  this  statute  must  prove  that,  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  his  own  sovereign 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  captor  were  in  mutual  amity ;  for  it  is  held  tliat  piracy  cannot 
be  committed  by  the  subjects  of  states  at  war  with  each  other. 

Piracy  was  almost  universally  practised  in  the  heroic  ages.  Instead  of  being  esteemed 
infamous,  it  was  supposed  to  be  honourable.  —  (Latrocitiium  7naris  yloria:  hahebatur.  — 
Justin,  lib.  xliii.  c.  3.)  Menelaus,  in  the  Odyssey,  does  not  hesitate  to  inform  his 
guests,  who  admired  his  riches,  that  they  were  the  fruit  of  his  piratical  expeditions  — 
(lib.  iv.  ver.  90.);  and  such,  indeed,  was  the  way  in  which  most  of  the  Greek  princes 
amassed  great  wealth.  —  {Goguet,   Origin  nf  Laws,  vol.  i.   p.  383.    Eng.  trans.) 

The  prevalence  of  this  piratical  spirit  in  these  eai'ly  ages  may,  perhaps,  be  explained 
by  the  infinite  number  of  small  independent  states  into  which  the  country  was  divided, 
and  the  violent  animosity  constantly  subsisting  amongst  them.  In  this  way  ferocious 
and  predatory  habits  were  universally  diffused  and  kept  alive ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  suj)- 
posed  that  those  who  were  at  all  times  liable  to  be  attacked  by  hosts  of  enemies,  should 
very  accurately  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  they  attacked  others.  According, 
however,  as  a  more  improved  system  of  government  grew  up  Greece,  and  a  f^-w  states, 
as  Athens,  Corinth,  &c.,  had  attained  to  distinction  by  their  naval  power,  piracy  was 
made  a  capital  offence :  but  though  repressed,  it  was  never  entirely  put  down.  Cilicia 
was  at  all  times  the  great  stronghold  of  the  pirates  of  antiquity ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  decline  of  the  maritime  forces  of  Athens,  Rhodes,  &c.,  which  had  kept  them  in  check, 
they  increased  so  much  in  numbers  and  audacity  as  to  insult  the  majesty  of  Home 
herself;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  send  Ponipey  against  them,  with  a  large  fleet 
and  army,  and  more  extensive  powers  than  had  beeri  ever  previously  conferred  on  any 
Roman  general. 

During  the  anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  every  baron  considered  liimself  a  sort 
of  independent  prince,  entitled  to  make  war  on  others,  piracy  was  universally  practised. 
The  famous  Hanseatic  League  was  formed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  ships 
of  the  confederated  cities  from  the  attacks  of  the  ))irates  by  wliich  the  Baltic  was  then 
infested.  The  nuisance  was  not  finally  abated  in  Europe  till  the  feudal  system  had  been 
subverted,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  law  everywhere  secured.  In  more  modern  limes, 
some  of  the  smaller  West  India  islands  have  been  the  great  resort  of  pirates:  latterly, 
however,  they  have  been  driven  from  most  of  their  haunts  in  that  quarter.  They  are 
Still  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  Indian  seas  east  of  Sumatra. 

Besides  those  acts  of  robbery  and  depreciation  upon  the  high  seas,  which,  at  common  law,  constitute 
piracy,  some  other  offences  have  been  included  under  that  term.  Thus,  by  the  stat  11  &  12  Will.  3.  c.  7., 
if  any  nat\iral.born  subject  commits  any  act  of  hostility  upon  the  high  seas  against  others  of  his  Majesty'* 
subjects,  under  colour  of  a  commission  from  any  foreign  power,  this,  though  it  would  only  be  an  act  of 
war  in  an  alien,  shall  be  construed  piracy  in  a  subject.  And  further,  any  commander  or  other  seafaring 
persion  betraying  his  trust,  and  running  away  with  any  ship,  boat,  ordnance,  ammunition,  or  goods,  or 
jfi'elding  t/icm  up  voluntarily  to  a  pirate,  or  conspiring  to  do  these  acts ;  or  any  person  assaulting  the  com- 
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mander  of  a  vessel,  to  hinder  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  ship,  or  confining  him,  or  caiuhig  or 
endeavouring  to  cause  a  revolt  on  board,  shall  for  each  of  these  offences  be  adjudged  a  pirate,  felon,  and 
robber,  and  shall  sufTer  death,  whether  he  be  principal,  or  merely  accessory  by  setting  forth  such  pirates, 
or  abetting  them  before  the  fact,  or  receiving  them,  or  concealing  them  or  their  goods  after  it;  and  the 
Stat.  4  Geo.  1.  c.  2.  expressly  excludes  the  principals  from  the  benefit  of  clergy.  By  the  stat  8  Geo.  1.  c.  2-i., 
the  trading  with  known  pirates,  or  furnishing  them  with  stores  or  ammunition,  or  fitting  out  any  vessel 
for  that  purpose,  or  in  any  wise  consulting,  combining,  confederating,  or  corresponding  with  them  ;  or  the 
forcibly  boarding  any  merchant  vessel,  though  without  seizing  or  carrying  her  off;  and  destroying  or 
throwing  any  of  the  goods  overboard,  shall  be  deemed  piracy ;  and  such  accessories  to  piracy  as  are 
described  by  the  statute  of  King  William  are  declared  to  be  principal  pirates,  and  all  pirates  convicted 
by  virtue  of  this  act  are  made  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy.  To  encourage  the  defence  of  merchant 
vessels  against  piratas,  the  commanders  and  seamen  wounded,  and  the  widows  of  such  seamen  as  are  slain 
in  any  engagement  with  pirates,  are  entitled  to  a  bounty,  to  be  divided  among  them,  not  exceeding  the 
onefiiflieth  part  of  the  value  of  the  cargo  saved  ;  and  the  wounded  seamen  are  entitled  to  the  pension  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  —  (U  &  12  Will.  3.  c.  7.  ;  8  Geo.  1.  c.  2+.)  The  first  of  these  statutes  also  enacts,  that 
if  any  mariner  or  inferior  officer  of  any  English  ship  decline  or  refuse  to  fight  when  commanded  by  the 
master,  or  shall  utter  any  words  to  discourage  the  other  mariners  from  defending  the  same,  he  shall  lose 
all  the  wages  due  to  him,  together  with  such  goods  as  he  hath  in  the  ship,  and  be  imprboned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  6  months. 

The  fi  Geo.  4.  c.  4!^.  enacts  that  a  bounty  shall  be  paid  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  such  of  his  Ms^esty's 
ships  of  war  as  may  be  engaged  in  the  actual  taking,  sinking,  burning,  or  otherwise  destroying  any  vessel 
or  boat  manned  by  pirates,  of  20/.  for  each  pirate  taken  or  kiUed  during  the  attack,  and  of  5L  for  every 
other  man  of  the  crew  not  taken  or  killed,  who  shall  have  been  alive  on  board  the  said  piratical  vessel  at 
the  attack  thereof. 

The  same  statute  {,\  3)  enacts  that  vessels  and  other  property  taken  from  pirates,  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  them,  on  their  paying  a  sum  of  money, 
as  salvage,  equal  to  l-8th  part  of  the  true  value  of  the  sama 

PISTACHIA  OR  PISTACHIO  NUTS  (Ger.  Pistaschen,-  Du.  Pistasjes ;  Fr. 
Pistach.es ;  It.  Pistacclii,  Fastucchi ;  Sp.  Alfocigos ;  Lat.  Pistacice),  the  fruit  of  the 
Pistac/ua  vera,  a  kind  of  turpentine  tree.  It  grows  naturally  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Syria ;  also  in  Sicily,  whence  the  nuts  are  annually  brought  to  us.  They  are  oblong 
and  pointed,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  filbert,  including  a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenish 
colour,  covered  with  a  yellowish  or  reddish  skin.  They  have  a  pleasant,  sweetish, 
unctuous  taste,  resembling  that  of  sweet  almonds  ;  their  principal  difference  from  which 
consists  in  their  having  a  greater  degree  of  sweetness,  accompanied  with  a  light  gratefid 
flavour,  and  in  being  more  oily.  Pistachias  imported  from  the  East  are  superior  to 
those  raised  in  Europe.  — (Lewis's  Mat.  Med.) 

PITCH  (Ger.  Pech  ,-  Fr.  Poix,  Brai ;  It.  Pece  ;  Sp.  Pez ;  Rus.  Smola  gnstaja),  the 
residuum  which  remains  on  inspissating  tar,  or  boiling  it  down  to  dryness.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  in  ship  building,  and  for  other  purposes.  Large  quantities  are  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain.  The  duty  on  pitch,  which  is  lOrf.  a  cwt.,  produced,  in  1829,  448/., 
so  that  10,752  cwt.  must  have  been  entered  for  home  consumption. 

An  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  tare  on  pitch,  of  93  lbs.  each  on  Archangel  casks,  oH  lbs.  each  on 
Swedish  do.,  and  56  lbs.  each  on  American  do. 

PLANE,  a  forest  tree,  of  which  there  are  2  species;  the  Oriental  plane  (Plataniu 
Orientalis),  and  the  Occidental  plane  {Platanus  Occidentalis). 

The  Oriental  plane  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  of  trees.  It  grows  to  about  60  feet  in  height,  and  has  been 
known  to  exceed  8  feet  in  diameter.  Its  wood  is  much  like  beech,  but  more  figured, 
and  is  used  for  furniture  and  such  like  articles.  The  Occidental  plane  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  American  trees,  being  sometimes  more 
than  12  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  Occidental  plane  is  harder  than  that  of  the 
Oriental.      It  is  very  durable  in  water. 

The  tree  known  by  the  name  of  plane  in  England  is  the  sycamore,  or  great  maple 
{Acer pseudo-platanus).  It  is  a  large  tree,  grows  quickly,  and  stands  the  sea  spray  better 
than  most  trees.  The  timber  is  very  close  and  compact,  ea.sily  wrought,  and  not  liable 
cither  to  splinter  or  warp.  It  is  generally  of  a  brownish  white  or  yellowish  white 
colour,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  beautifully  curled  and  mottled.  In  this  state  it  takes 
a  fine  polish,  and  bears  varnishing  well.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  saddle 
trees,  wooden  dishes,  and  a  variety  of  articles  both  of  furniture  and  machinery.  When 
kept  dry,  and  protected  from  worms,  it  is  pretty  durable;  but  it  is  quite  as  liable  as 
beech  to  be  attacked  by  them.  —  (  Tredgold,  p.  1 96. ) 

PLANKS  (Ger.  and  Du.  Planken ;  Da.  Planker ,-  Sw.  Planhc^ ;  Fr.  Planches, 
Bordaqes  ;  Rus.  Tdstiile  olosku),  thick  strong  boards,  cut  from  various  kinds  of  wood, 
especially  oak  and  pine.  Planks  are  usually  of  the  thickness  of  from  1  inch  to  4.  They 
are  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  from 
the  ports  of  Christiania,  Dantzic,  Archangel,  Petersburgh,  Narva,  Revel,  Riga,  and 
]\Iemel,  as  well  as  from  several  parts  of  North  America. 

PLANTAIN,  OR  BANANA,  the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  Musa  paradisiaca,  an  herbaceous 
plant,  extensively  cultivated  in  most  intertropical  countries,  but  especially  in  Mexico. 
It  is  not,  like  most  other  fruits,  used  merely  as  an  occasional  luxury,  but  is  rather  an  esU- 
blished  article  of  subsistence.  Being  long  and  extensively  cultivated,  it  has  diverged  into 
numerous  varieties,  the  fruit  of  which  differs  materially  in  size,  flavour,  and  colour.     That 
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of  some  is  not  above  2  or  3  inches  long,  while  that  of  others  is  not  much  short  of  a  foot ; 
some  sorts  are  sweet,  and  of  a  flavour  not  unlike  nor  inferior  to  that  of  a  good  mellow 
pear  ;  but  the  larger  kind  are,  for  the  most  part,  coarse  and  farinaceous.  The  latter 
arc  either  used  fresh  or  dried  in  the  sun,  in  which  latter  state  they  are  occasionally 
gi'ound  into  meal  and  made  into  bread.  In  Mexico,  the  sweeter  sorts  are  frequently 
pressed  and  dried,  as  figs  are  in  Europe ;  and,  while  they  are  not  very  inferior  to  the  last 
mentioned  fruit,  they  are  infinitely  cheaper. 

"  I  doubt,"  says  M.  Humboldt,  "  whether  there  be  any  other  plant  that  produces  so  great  a  quan. 
tity  of  nutritive  substance  in  so  small  a  space.  Eight  or  9  months  after  the  sucker  is  planted,  it  begins 
to  develope  its  cluster.  The  fruit  may  be  gathered  in  the  10th  or  llth  month.  When  the  stalk  is  cut, 
there  is  always  found,  among  the  numerous  shoots  that  have  taken  root,  a  sprout  (7W(po//o),  which,  being 
2-3ds  the  height  of  its  parent  plant,  bears  fruit  .3  months  later.  Thus  a  plantation  of  bananas  perpetuates  it- 
self, without  requiring  any  care  on  the  part  of  man,  further  than  tocut  the  stalks  when  the  fruit  has  ripened, 
and  to  stir  the  earth  gently  once  or  twice  a  year  about  the  roots.  A  piece  of  ground  of  100  square  metres 
of  surface  will  contain  from  30  to  40  plants.  During  the  course  of  a  year  this  same  piece  of  ground,  reckon- 
ing the  weight  of  the  cluster  at  from  15  to  20  kilog.  only,  will  yield  2,000  kilog.,  or  more  than  4,000  lbs., 
of  nutritive  substance.  What  a  difference  between  this  product  and  that  of  the  cereal  grasses  in  most 
parts  of  Europe  !  The  same  extent  of  land  planted  with  wheat  would  not  produce  above  30  lbs.  ;  and 
not  more  than  90  lbs.  of  potatoes.  Hence  the  product  of  the  banana  is  to  that  of  wheat  as  133  to  1,  and 
to  that  of  potatoes  as  44  to  1." — {Essai  siir  la  Nouvellc  Espag7ie,  tom.  ii.  p.  388.  2d  ed.) 

The  banana  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  apathy  and  indolence 
of  the  natives  in  the  iierras  calknies,  or  hot  regions,  has  been  ascribed,  and  probably  with  good  reason, 
to  the  facility  with  which  it  supplies  them  with  subsistence.  It  is  by  no  means  in  such  extensive  use  in 
tropical  Asia ;  and  comes  nowhere  in  it  into  competition  with  corn  as  an  article  of  food. 

PLATE,  the  denomination  usually  given  to  gold  and  silver  wrought  into  articles  of 
household  furniture. 

In  order  partly  to  prevent  fraud,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  revenue, 
the  manufacture  of  plate  is  placed  under  certain  regulations.  Those  who  carry  it  on 
are  obliged  to  take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually  on  the  31st  of  July.  —  (See  ante, 
p.  155.)  Assay  offices  are  established  in  different  places;  and  any  one  selling  any 
article  previously  to  its  having  been  assayed  and  marked,  forfeits  50/. — (24  Geo.  3.  c.  53.) 
No  plate  is  passed  at  the  assay  offices,  unless  it  be  of  the  fineness  of  the  old  standard, 
or  11  oz.  and  2dwts.,  or  of  the  new  standard  of  II  oz.  and  10  dwts.  Gold  plate,  with 
the  exception  of  gold  watch-cases,  is  to  pay  a  duty  of  lis.  an  oz.,  and  silver  plate  a  duty 
of  \s.  6d.  ;  but  watch-cases,  chains,  tippings,  mountings,  collars,  bottle  tickets,  teaspoons, 
&c.  are  exempted.  The  52  Geo.  3.  c.  143.  made  the  counterfeiting,  or  the  transference 
from  one  piece  of  plate  to  another,  of  the  marks,  stamps,  &c.  impressed  on  plate  by  the 
assayer.s,  felony  without  the  benefit  of  clergy.  But  the  offence  is  now  punishable  by 
transportation  or  imprisonment  oidy.  —  (1  Will.  4.  c.  66. ) 

In  his  able  speech  on  the  state  of  the  country,  18th  of  March,  1830,  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  "  The  rate  of 
duty  upon  silver  wrought  plate,  in  1804,  was  Is.  3d.,  upon  gold  16s.  an  ounce;  it  was  afterwards  raised  to 
Is.  6rf.  upon  silver,  and  17s.  on  gold.  But  what  has  been  the  increase  in  the  nett  produce  of  the  duty  ?  It 
has  risen  from  less  than  5,000/.  in  1804,  to  105,000/.  in  1828 ;  a  rise  of  more  than  twenty-fold,  notwithstanding 
the  greatly  diminished  supply  from  the  mines,  and  the  consequent  increasing  value  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  this  augmentation  shows  how  large  a  portion  of  gold  and  silver  is 
annually  diverted  from  the  purposes  of  coin  to  those  of  ornament  and  luxury." 

A  Return,  showing  the  Annual  Nett  Produce  of  the  Duty  levied  on  wrought  Gold  and  Silver  Plate, 
in  each  Year  from  1805  to  1832,  both  inclusive  ;  distinguishing,  as  far  as  possible,  Gold  from  Silver,  and 
also  the  Rate  of  Duty  in  each  Year.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  246.  Sess.  1833.) 


Years 

ending  6ih  of 

Januar)-. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Duty 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

not  distinguishable. 

Perm. 

Per  oi. 

L.       ». 

d. 

L.       I. 

d. 

/,.       ..      rf. 

1806 

16«. 

U.  3d. 

4,298    11 

10 

55,289      1 

8 

9,882      9       8 

1807 

4,244     16 

2 

66,806     10 

11 

10,761     11      3i 

180S 





4,798      1 

Si 

2 

8| 

69,067      7 

*J 

10,849     18       7 

180P 

__ 



4,906      1 

63,759    18 

^ 

1),042      8      5 

1810 

_ 



5,033      9 

69,452      2 

lOj 

12,.333     12     11 

1811 

__ 

,_ 

5,8)0    15 

9 

74,028     18 

11 

14,251     14       0 

1812 





4,902       7 

8 

62,677      8 

0 

12,192      5      7 

18)3 



, 

4,652     14 

9 

55,171    10 

10 

11,337      4       7 

1814 

, 

__ 

4,839       7 

0 

50,600     12 

11 

10,755     12      .I 

181.5 



__ 

5,16 1     12 

10 

53,645    11 

6 

12,'103       1     11 

I81C 

16..  &  17.. 

U.  3d.  &  1..  6d. 

5,574     14 

0 

65,8)6     17 

2 

13,602    13      fij 

1817 

17.. 

1..  6i/. 

6,174       4 

8 

67,416     15 

10 

12,564      8      9 

1818 

2,971      3 

7 

60,160     12 

6 

13,028    15      C| 

1819 



^ 

2,869      4 

6i 

89,610    14 

6 

1820 





3,766      0 

8: 

83,519     16 

!• 

1821 



_ 

2,178     17 

6 

72,531      7 

0 

ISM 



_ 

3,398       1 

0 

67,664    14 

6 

I8M 



_ 

4,783     15 

71,220      9 

6 

1824 





.'),522    18 

73,267      0 

6 

1825 

_ 



6,481       0 

J 

89,113      4 

6i 

182r. 





7,051       1 

105,218    11 

6 

1827 

__ 

_ 

5,869      6 

8 

80,518    12 

6 

1828 



_ 

6,037      0 

5 

78,236      0 

5 

1829 

-_ 

_ 

5,969      8 

7 

86,526      0 

1 

18.10 

.^ 



5,390    13 

6 

78,589      I 

5 

is.-l 





4,S.')3     19 

3 

74,).39    18 

4 

IM2 

— . 



3,880      6 

7 

52.473     13 

5 

18,3.1 

— 

— 

4, .198       5 

6          '        C2,.')82     16 

10^ 

'Sole.  —  The  produce  of  the  duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate  cannot  be  ciistinguishod  for  the  country 
prior  to  the  year  ended  5th  of  January,  1819,  the  same  not  having  been  distinguished  in  the  accounts  oi 
the  distributors. 
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We  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  forrner  edition  of  this  work,  that  Mr.  Huskisson  had  been  deceived 
by  trusting  to  false  or  defective  information  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  increase  of  the  duties,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  consumption  of  plate,  being  nearly  so  great  as  he  had  represented,  it  fell  far  short  of 
what  might  have  been  fairly  expected  from  the  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  country.  The 
preceding  Table  shows  that  our  criticism  was  well  founded.  The  stationary  amount  of  duty  may,  perhaps, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  facility  with  which  the  duties  are  evaded.  The  increase  of  duty  in  18.i5  is 
a  curious  phenomenon. 

PLx\TINA,  a  metal  whicli,  in  respect  of  scarcity,  beauty,  ductility,  and  indestructi- 
bility, is  hardly  inferior  to  gold,  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  when  it  began  to  be  imported  in  small  quantities  from  South  America.  It  has 
since  been  discovered  in  Estremadura  in  Spain,  and,  more  recently,  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains in  Asiatic  Russia,  where  it  is  now  raised  in  very  considerable  quantities. 

Platina  is  of  a  white  colour,  like  silver,  but  not  so  bright,  and  has  no  taste  or  smelL  Its  hardness  is 
intermediate  between  copper  and  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  21  5,  that  of  gold  being  19-3;  so  that 
it  is  the  heaviest  body  with  which  we  are  acquainted!  It  is  exceedingly  ductile  and  malleable;  it  maybe 
hammered  out  into  very  thin  plates,  and  drawn  into  wires  not  exceeding  l-194<Jth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
In  these  properties  it  is  probably  inferior  to  gold,  but  it  seems  to  surpass  all  the  other  metals.  Its  tenacity 
is  such,  that  a  wire  of  platina  0078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  274;)1  lbs. 
avoirdupois  without  breaking.  It  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  of  all  metals;  but  pieces  of  it  may  be 
welded  together  without  difficulty  when  heated  to  whiteness.  It  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  altered  by 
the  action  of  air  or  water.  —  yThomson's  Chemistry.) 

The  late  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  a  method  of  fusing  platina,  and,  consequently,  of  rendering  it  easily 
available  in  the  arts.  The  Russians  have,  within  these  few  years,  issued  platina  coins  of  the  value  of 
3,  6,  and  20  silver  roubles.  Platina  first  began  to  be  an  object  of  attention  in  Russia  in  1824,  when  1  pood 
33  lbs.  were  collected.  In  1830,  the  produce  amounted  to  303  poods  H  lbs.  In  1831,  a  piece  of  native 
platina  was  discovered  at  DemidotTs  gold  mines,  weighing  20  lbs.  2J  zolt  —  [Official  Statements  published 
by  the  Russian  Government.) 

PLATTING,  slips  of  bast,  cane,  straw,  &c.  woven  or  plaited  for  making  into  hats, 
&c.  —  (  See  Hats,  Straw.  ) 

PLUIMS,  the  fruit  of  the  Prunus  domestica,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  de- 
scription. They  were  introduced  into  England  in  the  15th  century,  and  are  cultivated 
in  all  parts  of  tlie  country.      There  are  said  to  be  nearly  300  varieties  of  plums. 

PLUMBAGO.      See  Black  Lead. 

POMEGRANATE,  POMEGRANATES  (Ger.  Granatapfel ;  Fr.  Grenades;  It. 
Granati,  Melagrani  ;  Sp.  Graiiadas),  the  fruit  of  the  pomegranate  tree  (PM/u'ca/^rana/um). 
This  tree,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  1 5  or  20  feet,  appears  to  be  a  native  of  Persia, 
whence  it  has  been  conveyed,  on  the  one  side,  to  Southern  Europe,  and  on  the  other,  to 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  eventually  to  the  New  World.  The  fruit  is  a  puljiy, 
many-seeded  berry,  the  size  of  an  orange,  covered  with  a  thick,  brown,  coriaceous  rind. 
The  pulp  has  a  reddish  colour,  and  a  pleasant  subacid  taste.  The  value  of  the  fruit 
depends  on  the  smallness  of  the  seed  and  the  largene.ss  of  the  pulp.  The  finest,  called 
by  the  Persians  badana,  or  seedless,  is  imported  into  India  from  Caubul  and  Candah.nr, 
where  the  pomegranate  grows  in  perfection.  The  tree  thrives  all  the  way  to  the  equator ; 
but,  witliin  the  tropics,  the  fruit  is  hardly  fit  for  use.  The  pomegranates  brought  to 
England  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  are  very  inferior  to  tliosc  of 
Persia.  —  (  Private  information.  ) 

POPLAR  (Ger.  Pappel,  Pappelhaum ;  Du.  Popelier ;  Fr.  Peuplier ;  It.  Pioppa ; 
Sp.  Alamo ;  Lat.  Populus).  Of  the  poplar  (Populus  of  botanists),  there  are  about  15 
species  described  ;  of  these,  5  are  common  in  England  ;  viz.  the  common  or  White,  tlie 
Black,  the  Aspen  or  trembling  poplar,  the  Ahele  or  great  white  poplar,  and  tlie  Lombardy 
poplar.  In  most  favourable  situations,  the  wliite  poplar  grows  with  great  rapidity,  .some- 
times sending  forth  shoots  16  feet  long  in  a  single  season.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  not 
very  durable,  unless  kept  dry  ;  but  it  is  light,  not  apt  either  to  swell  or  shrink,  and  easily 
wrought.  The  Lombardy  poplar  grows  rapidly,  and  shoots  in  a  complete  spire  to  a 
great  height ;  its  timber  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  white  poplar.  It 
is  very  light;  and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  packing-cases.  None 
of  the  species  is  fit  for  large  timbers.  — (  Tredgold's  Principles  of  Carpentry ;  Veget.  Sub., 
Lib.  of  Entert.  Knowledge. ) 

POPULATION.  To  attempt  giving  in  this  place  any  explanation  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  progress  of  population,  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  objects 
and  limits  of  this  work.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  that  the  word  ha5  no  business  here. 
However,  as  it  is  frequently  of  importance  in  commercial  questions,  and  in  others  mate- 
rially affecting  commercial  interest.s,  to  be  able  to  compare  the  consumption  of  an  article 
with  the  population,  we  believe  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  laying  before  them  the 
following  Tables,  showing  the  results  of  the  different  censuses  that  have  been  taken  of 
the  popiJation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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I  Population  of  Great  Britain  in  1801, 1811, 1821,  and  1831,  showinR  its  Amount  at  each  Period  in  each 
County  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  the  entire  Principality  of  Wales;  with  the  Ratio  of  Increase. 


Counties. 

1801. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

1811. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

1821. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

1831. 

Enuland. 

Bedford    - 

63,393 

11 

70,213 

19 

83,716 

14 

95,383 

Berks    - 

109,215 

8 

118,277 

11 

131,977 

10 

145,289 

Buckingham 

Cambridge       -         -       - 

107,444 

9 

117,650 

14 

134,008 

9 

146,529 

89,346 

13 

101,109 

20 

121,909 

18 

143,955 

Chester       .           -           - 

191,751 

18 

227,031 

19 

270,098 

24 

334,410 

Cornwall      - 

188,269 

15 

216,667 

19 

257,447 

17 

302,440 

Cumberland 

117,230 

14 

133,744 

17 

156,124 

10 

169,681 

Derby       - 

161,142 

15 

185,487 

15 

213,333 

11 

237,170 

Devon         -              -       - 

343,001 

12 

383,308 

15 

439,040 

13 

494,168 

Dorset 

115,319 

8 

124,693 

10 

144,499 

10 

159,252 

Ditrham 

160,361 

11 

177,625 

17 

207,673 

22 

253,827 

Essex 

226,437 

11 

252,473 

15 

289,424 

10 

317,233 

Gloucester       -          -      - 

250,809 

1» 

285,514 

18 

335,843 

16 

386,904 

Hereford       •.         - 

[89,191 

5 

94,073 

10 

105,243 

7 

110,976 

Hertford 

97,577 

14 

111,654 

16 

129,714 

10 

143,341 

Huntingdon 

37,568 

12 

42,208 

15 

48,771 

9 

53,149 

Kent         -               -       - 

307,624 

21 

373,095 

14 

426,016 

12 

479,155 

Lancaster 

672,731 

23 

828,309 

27 

1,052,859 

27 

1,336,854 

Leicester       -          -        - 

130,081 

16 

150,419 

16 

174,571 

13 

197,003 

Lincoln 

208,557 

14 

237,891 

19 

283,058 

12 

317,244 

Middlesex 

818,129 

17 

953,276 

20 

1,144,531 

19 

1,358,541 

Monmouth 

45,582 

36 

62,127 

15 

71,833 

36 

98,130 

Norfolk        - 

273,371 

7 

291,999 

18 

344,368 

13 

390,054 

Northampton 
Northumberland 

131,757 

7 

141,353 

15 

162,483 

10 

179,276 

157,101 

9 

172,161 

15 

198,965 

12 

222,912 

Nottingham 

140,350 

16 

162,900 

15 

186,873 

20 

225,320 

Oxford 

109,620 

9 

119,191 

15 

136,971 

11 

151,726 

Rutland    ... 

16,356 

16,380 

13 

18,487 

6 

19,385 

Salop 

167,639 

16 

194,298 

6 

206,153 

8 

222,503 

Somerset 

273,750 

12 

303,180 

17 

355,314 

13 

403,908 

Southampton 

219,656 

12 

245,080 

15i 

283,298 

11 

314,313 

StaH'ord 

239,153 

21 

295,153 

17 

345,895 

19 

410,485 

Suffolk 

210,431 

11 

234,211 

15 

270,542 

9 

296,304 

Surrey       -               -       - 

269,043 

20 

523,851 

23 

398,658 

22 

486,326 

Sussex 

159,311 

19 

190,083 

22 

233,019 

17 

272,328 

Warwick 

20s,iyo 

10 

228,733 

20 

274,392 

23 

336,988 

Westmoreland 

41,617 

10 

45,922 

12 

51,359 

7 

55,041 

Wills       - 

185,107 

5 

193,828 

15 

222,157 

8 

239,181 

Worcester 

139,333 

15 

160,546 

15 

184,424 

15 

211,3.56,  g 

York  (East  Riding) 
t'itv  of  York  and  Ainstey 

110,992 

16 

134,437 

14 

154,010 

10 

168,646  7  8 

24,393 

12 

27,304 

12 

30.451 

17 

35 ,362  {..C 

York  ( North  Riding) 

158,225 

7 

169,391 

11 

187,452 

2 

190,873(2 

(West  Riding) 

565,282 

16 

655,042 

22 

801,274 

22 

976,416  J  .J 

8,331,434 

»§ 

9,538,827 

17Z 

11,261,437 

16 

13,089,338 

^  Vales 

841,546 

13 

611,788 

17 

717,438 

12 

803,236 

Scotland. 

Aberdeen 

123,082 

10 

135,075 

15 

155,387 

14 

177,651 

Argjle 

71,859 

19 

85,585 

14 

97,316 

4 

101,425 

Avr 

84,306 

23 

103,954 

22 

127,299 

14 

145,055 

Banff-   - 

35,807 

2 

36,668 

19 

43,561 

12 

48,604 

Berwick 

30,621 

1 

.30,779 

8 

33,385 

2 

34,048 

Bute 

11,791 

2 

12,033 

15 

13,797 

3 

14,151 

Caithness        .             .      - 

22,609 

4 

23,419 

29 

30,238 

14 

34v'i29 

Clackmannan 

10,858 

11 

12,010 

10 

13,263 

11 

14,729 

Dumbarton 

20,710 

17 

24,189 

13 

27,317 

22 

3.'5,211 

Dumfries         -           -        . 

64,597 

15 

02,900 

13 

70,878 

4 

73,770 

Edinburgh 

122,954 

21 

148,607 

29 

191,514 

15 

219,592 

Elgin       . 

26,705 

5 

28,108 

11 

31,162 

10 

34,231 

Fife     . 

93,743 

8 

101,272 

13 

114,556 

12 

128,839 

Forfar       . 

99,127 

8 

107,264 

6 

113,4,W 

23 

139,606 

Haddington 

29,986 

4 

31,164 

13 

35,127 

3 

.•56,145 

Inverni^ 

74,292 

5 

78,336 

15 

90,157 

6 

94,797 

Kincardine 

26,349 

4 

27,439 

6 

29,118 

8 

31,431 

Kinross 

6,725 

8 

7,245 

7 

7,762 

17 

9,072 

Kirkcudbright 

29,211 

15 

33,684 

15 

38,903 

4 

40,590 

Lanark 

146,699 

31 

191,752 

27 

244,387 

30 

316,819 

Linlithgow        ... 

17,844 

9 

19,451 

17 

22,685 

3 

23,291 

Nairn        - 

8,257 

8,251 

9 

9,006 

4 

9r3.54 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

46,824 

. 

46,153 

15 

53,124 

10 

68,239 

Peebles 

8,735 

14 

9,935 

1 

10,046 

6 

10,578 

Perth        . 

126,366 

7 

135,093 

3 

139,050 

3 

142,894 

Renfrew 

78,056 

19 

92,596 

21 

112,175 

19 

133,443 

Rom  and  Cromarty 

55,543 

10 

68,853 

13 

68,828 

9 

74,820 

Roxburgh        ... 

33,682 

11 

37,230 

10 

40,892 

7 

43,603 

Selkirk           . 

5,070 

16 

5,889 

13 

6,637 

2 

6,833 

Stirling 

50.8'i5 

14 

58,174 

12 

65,376 

11 

72,621 

Sutherland 

23.117 

2 

23,629 

23,840 

7 

25.518 

Wigton 

22,918 

17 

26,891 

23 

33,240 

9 

36,258 

1,599^)68 

14 

1,805,688 

16 

2,093,466 

13 

2,365,807 

Summary 

r  OF  Great  B 

RITAIN. 

England 

8,331,434 

I'll 

9,551,888 

"J 

11,261,437 

16 

13,089,338 

Wales 

541,546 

13 

611,788 

17 

717,438 

12 

805,2.'56 

Scotland 

1,599,068 

14 

1,805,688 

16 

2,093,456 

13 

2,305,807 

Army,  Navy,  &c. 

470,598 

640,500 

319,300 

277,017 

10,942,646 

i-H 

12,609,864 

U_l 

14,391,631 

15 

16,637,398 

924 


PORCELAIN. 


II.  Population  of  Ireland,  as  determined  by  the  Censuses  taken  in  1813,  1R21,  and  1831,  showing  i(j 
Amount  at  cacli  I'eriod  in  each  County,  with  the  Hates  of  Increase. 


Counties,  &c. 

1S13. 

per  Cent. 

1821. 

per  Cent. 

1S3I. 

Province  of  Leiruter, 

Carlow        -          - 

69,566 

13 

78,952 

3 
decrease 

81,576 

Drogheda  Town 

16,123 

12 

18,118 

4 
increase 

17,365 

nulilin  Counlj           -              - 

llO.-l.^T 

35 

150,011 

2S 

18.1,012 

Ciiy 

176,610 

5 

185,881 

9 

203,652 

KiWare           .... 

85,138 

16 

99,065 

9 

108,401 

Kilkenny  County 

134,664 

17 

158,716 

fi 

169,283 

City 

* 

• 

23,330 

2 

23,741 

liing's  County        -               -               -       - 

113,226 

15 

131,088 

9 

144,029 

Lontdbrd           -               • 

S5,917 

12 

107,570 

4 

■112,391 

Louth           -               -               ... 

* 

. 

101,011 

7 

108,168 

Meath               .... 

142,479 

11 

159.183 

11 

177,0» 

Queen's  County           -               - 
\\'estmeath           -               -               -         - 

113,857 

17 

134,275 

8 

145,813 

. 

128,819 

6 

136,799 

Wexford           .... 

* 

. 

170,806 

7 

182,991 

Wicklow              -              .              -        - 

Total 
Province  qfMunaler. 

83,109 

28 

110,767 

10 

122,301 

- 

- 

1,757,492 

9 

1.927,967 

Clare               .... 

160,603 

29 

208,089 

24 

258,262 

Cork  CounW              .              . 

523,956 

20 

629,786 

18 

705,926 

City 

64,394 

56 

100,658 

6 

107/141 

Kerry           .... 

178,622 

21 

216,185 

28 

264,559 

Limerick  County               -               -           - 

103,865 

110 

218,432 

6 

S.-53,505 

City 

* 

- 

59/145 

12 

66,575 

Tipperarv           -               -                 .         - 

290,531 

19 

346,896 

16 

402,598 

Waterford  County           ... 

119,457 

7 

127,842 

15 

148.077 

City             ... 

Total 
Province  of  Ulster. 

25,467 

12 

28.679 

• 

28,821 

1,935,612 

14 

2,215,.364 

Antrim           .               .               .                - 

231,548 

13 

262,860 

19 

314.C(S 

Armagh             .... 

121,449 

62 

197,427 

11 

220,651 

Carrickfergtls  Town 

6,136 

30 

8,023 

8 

8,698 

Cavan           ... 

*       1 

195,076 

16 

228,050 

Donegal           .... 

*       1 

218,270 

20 

29S,10t 

Down           -               •               .           .       - 

287,290 

13 

325,410 

8 

.352,571 

Fermanagh           -               - 

111,250 

17 

130,997 

14 

149AM 

Londonderry                 ... 

186,181 

4 

193,869 

14 

222,416 

Monaghan 

140,433 

24 

174,697 

11 

195A32 

Tyrone           -               -                  -            - 

Total 
Province  of  Connaueht. 

250,746 

4 

261,865 

15 

302.943 

. 

. 

1,998,494 

14 

2,293,128 

Galway           .... 

140,995 

119 

309,599 

27 

394,287 

Town 

24,684 

12 

27,775 

19 

.33,120 

Leitrim                -               -               .           . 

94.095 

32 

124,785 

12 

141, .303 

Mayo           .               -               ... 

237,371 

23 

293,112 

25 

367,9.56 

Iloscomnion           -               ... 

158,110 

32 

208,729 

14 

2.39,903 

Sligo        .                    .                ... 
Total 

* 

• 

146,229 

17 

171,508 

- 

- 

1,110,229 

22 

1.348,077 

St 

HMART. 

1 

ProTinces. 

1813. 

1821. 

1831. 

Increase  per  Cent,  on  1821.     1 

Leinster          .... 

1,757,492 

1,927,967 

9 

Munster        ..... 

1,935,612 

2,215,364 

14 

Ulster        .... 

1,998,494 

.     2,29.3,128 

14 

Connaught           -               -               -         * 
Total 

- 

1,110,229 

1,348,077 

22 

- 

6,801,827 

7,784,536 

14i 

1 

PORCELAIN,  OR  CHINA  WARE,  a  very  fine  species  of  earthenware.  The 
first  specimens  of  this  fabric  were  brought  to  Europe  from  China  and  Japan.  The  best 
Chinese  porcelain  is  of  a  very  fine  texture,  wliife,  semi-transparent,  and  sometimes 
beautifully  coloured  and  gilt ;  is  infusible,  and  not  subject  to  break  by  the  sudden  appli- 
cation of  heat  or  cold.  The  Chinese  term  for  the  article  is  tse-hi.  But  the  Portuguese, 
by  whom  it  was  first  brought  in  considerable  quantities  into  Europe,  bestowed  on  it  the 
name  of  porcelain,  from  porcella,  a  cup. 

Common  earthenware,  sometimes  of  a  very  good  qualify,  is  manufactured  in  Canton,  Fokicn,  and 
several  other  provinces  of  China.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  beautiful  porcelain  imimrted  into 
Europe  is  made  only  in  the  town  of  Kingtesing,  in  the  province  of  Kvangsi.  Its  manufacture  is  fully 
described  by  Duhalde,  in  his  account  of  China,  under  the  head  "  Porcelain  and  China  ware."  The 
porcelain  of  Japan  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  China;  very  little  is  imported,  and  it  is  valued  only  as 
a  curiosity. 

After  porcelain  began  to  bo  imported,  its  beauty  soon  brought  it  into  great  ivquest,  notwithstanding 
its  high  price,  as  an  ornament  for  the  houses  and  tables  of  the  rich  and  the  great  The  emulation  of 
European  artists  was  in  consequence  excited.  Very  little  information  was,  however,  obtained  as  to  the 
mfxie  of  manufacturing  porcelain  till  tlie  early  part  of  last  century,  when  the  process  was  developed  in 
a  letter  from  a  French  Jesuit  in  China,  who  had  found  means  to  make  himself  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  The  knowledge  that  thus  transpired,  and  the  investigations  of  Reaumur  and  other 
chemist.'!,  prepared  the  way  for  the  est.iblishment  of  the  manufacture  in  f^urope.  It  was  first  commenced 
at  Dresden,  which  has  been  famous  ever  since  for  the  beauty  of  its  productions  ;  but  the  finest  and  most 
magnificent  specimens  of  European  china  have  been  produced  at  Sevres,  in  France,  in  the  factory  carried 
on  at  the  expense  of  the  Frencn  government. 

British  Porcelain  Matwfaclurc. —  This,  though  unable  to  boast  of  such  fine  specimens  of  costly  work- 
manship as  have  been  produced  at  Sfevres  and  Dresden,  is  of  much  greater  national  importance.  Instead 
of  exclusively  applying  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  fitted  only  for  the  consumption  of  the 


•  N.B.  —  Not  enumerated  in  1813 
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rich,  the  artists  of  England  have  exerted  themselves  in  preference  to  produce  China  ware  suitable  for 
the  middle  classes ;  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  articles  at  once  excellent  in  quality,  elegant  in 
form,  and  cheap.  We  are  principally  indebted  tor  tlie  improvements  made  in  this  important  manufacture 
to  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  late  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood.  This  extraordinary  man  owed  none  of 
his  success  to  fortuitous  circumstances.  Devoting  his  mind  to  patient  investigation,  and  sparing  neither 
pains  nor  expense  in  accomplishing  his  aims,  he  gathered  round  him  artists  of  talent  from  different 
countries,  and  drew  upon  the  stores  of  science  for  aid  in  pursuing  the  objects  of  his  praiseworthy 
ambition.  The  early  and  signal  prosperity  that  attended  his  eflbrts  served  only  as  an  incentive  to  urge 
him  forward  to  new  exertions,  and  as  means  for  calling  forth  and  encouraging  talent  in  others,  in  a 
wanner  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Previously  to  his  time,  the  potteries  of  Staf- 
fordshire produced  only  inferior  fabrics,  flimsy  as  to  their  materials,  and  void  of  taste  in  their  forms 
and  ornaments ;  the  best  among  them  being  only  wretched  imitations  of  the  grotesque  and  unmeaning 
scenes  and  figures  portrayed  on  the  porcelain  of  China.  But  such  have  been  the  effects  resulting  from  the 
exertions  and  example  of  this  one  individual,  that  the  wares  of  that  district  are  now  not  only  brought 
into  general  use  in  this  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  goods,  which  had  been  largely  imported,  but 
English  pottery  has  since  been  sought  for  and  celebrated  throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  adopted  even 
in  places  where  the  art  was  previously  practised.  An  intelligent  foreigner,  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  writing 
on  this  subject,  says,  —  "  Its  excellent  workmanship,  its  solidity,  the  advantage  which  it  possesses  of  sus. 
taining  the  action  of  fire,  its  fine  glaze  impenetrable  to  acids,  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its  form,  and 
the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given  rise  to  a  commerce  so  active  and  so  universal,  that,  in  travelling 
from  Paris  to  Petersburgh,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  farthest  part  of  Sweden,  and  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
extremity  of  the  south  of  France,  one  is  served  at  every  inn  upon  English  ware.  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy  are  supplied  with  it;  and  vessels  are  loaded  with  it  for  both  the  Indies  and  the  continent  of  America." 
—  (See  the  quotation  in  the  Account  of  the  Porcelain  Manufacture,  p.  16.,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia  y 
for  the  statistical  details  with  respect  to  the  manufacture,  see  the  article  Earthenwake,  in  tliis  work.) 

The  British  porcelain  manufacture  is  principally  carried  on  at  the  potteries  in  Staffordshire,  and  at 
Worcester,  Derby,  Colebrook  Dale,  and  other  places. 

Murrhine  Cups. —  It  was  long  a  prevalent  opinion  among  modern  critics,  that  the  vasa  murrhina,  so 
famous  in  Roman  history,  were  formed  of  porcelain.  Pompey  was  the  first  who  brought  them  to  Rome  from 
the  East,  about  64  years  before  the  Christian  era.  They  were  used  as  drinking  cups,  and  fetched  enormous 
prices  ;  Nero  having  given,  according  to  the  common  method  of  interpreting,  58,000/.  for  a  single  cup  ! 
The  extravagance  of  the  purchaser  may,  in  this  instance,  be  supposed  to  have  increased  the  price ;  so 
that  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  these  cups  were  held  may  be  more  accurately  inferred  from  the 

fact,  that,  of  all  the  rich  spoils  of  Alexandria,  Augustus  was  content  to  select  one  for  his  share, 

{Sueion.  lib.  ii.  c.  71.)  Pliny  (lib.  xxxvii.  c.  2.)  says  they  were  made  in  Persia,  particularly  in  Karamania. 
But  those  whotontend  they  were  China  ware,  chiefly  found  on  the  following  line  of  Propertius: 

Murrheaque  in  Parthis  pocula  cocta  focis.  — (Lib.  iv.  Eleg.  5.  lin.26.)     • 

In  despite,  however,  of  this  apparently  decisive  authority,  M.  Le  Bland  and  M.  Larcher  have,  in  two 
very  learned  dissertations  (Memoires  de  Litterat.  tom.  xliii.),  which  Dr.  Robertson  has  declared  are  quite 
satisfactory,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  vasa  murrhina  were  formed  of  transparent  stone,  dug  out  of 
the  earth  in  some  Eastern  provinces,  and  that  they  were  imitated  in  vessels  of  coloured  glass.  —  {Robert, 
sun's  Disquisition  on  Didiii,  note  o9.)  Dr.  Vincent  (Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii. 
p.  723.)  inclines  to  the  opposite  opinion  ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  evidently  on  the  other  side.  At 
all  events,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  murrhine  cups  were  really  porcelain,  it  had  been  exceedingly  scarce  at 
Rome,  as  their  price  would  otherwise  have  been  comparatively  moderate.  But  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  ancients  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  this  article  ;  which,  indeed,  was  but  little  known  in  Europe 
till  at^er  the  di.<covery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  •-  (For  some  further  details  on 
this  question,  see  Kippingii  Antiq.  Horn.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.) 

PORK,  the  flesh  of  the  hog.  Salted  and  pickled  pork  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  export  from  Ireland  to  the  West  Indies  and  other  places. 

Pork  and  Bacon  exported  from  Ireland  in  the  under-mentioned  Years. 


Vears. 

Pork. 

Bacon. 

Years. 

Pork. 

Bacon. 

Quantity. 

Official 
Value. 

Quantity. 

Official 
Value. 

Quantity. 

Official 

Vajue. 

Quantity. 

Official 
Value, 

1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 

Crvl. 
154,719 
103,585 
133,095 
118,345 
120,334 
142,431 

214,226 
143,425 
184,285 
163,862 
166,616 
197,212 

Cmt. 
236,349 
227,668 
191,025 
214,956 
224,134 
262,736 

£ 

315,205 
264,496 
297,631 
310,S4fl 
363,797 

1821 

1822 

1823 

J  824 

i  1825 

Cnil. 
141,211 
115,936 
120,046 
106,543 
108,141 

£ 

195,559 
160,527 
166,218 
147,.521 
149,734 

Cnl. 

366,209 
241,865 
343,675 
313,788 
362,278 

£ 

507,059 
334,890 
475,858 
434,475 
501,615 

Most  part  of  the  bacon  is  exported  to  England— (see  Baco.n),  — and  also  a  good  deal  of  the  pork.  The 
account  cannot  be  brought  further  down  than  1825,  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having 
since  then  been  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade. 

PORT.     See  Wine. 

PORT-AU-PRINCE,  the  capital  of  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo,  in  lat.  18°  33'  42"  N., 
Ion.  72°  27'  11"  W.  Population  variously  estimated,  probably  from  18,000  to  20,000. 
It  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  deep  gulf. 
It  wa.s  founded  in  1719;  since  which,  with  few  intervals,  it  has  been  the  capital  of 
French  St.  Domingo,  as  it  is  now  of  the  entire  island.  It  is  partially  fortified ;  the 
harbour  being  protected  by  a  battery  on  a  small  island  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  country  round  is  low  and  marshy ;  and  the  heat  in  the  summer  months  being  exces- 
sive, the  climate  is  then  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  buildings  are  principally  of  wood, 
and  seldom  exceed  2  stories  in  height. 

7far*o«r.  —  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between  White  Island  and  the  southern  shore.  The  depth 
of  water  varies  from  about  IS  feet  at  ebb  to  about  21  do.  at  full  tide.  It  is  customary,  but  not  compulsory, 
to  employ  a  pilot  in  entering  the  harbour.  They  are  always  on  the  look-out.  .Ships  moor  head  and  stern, 
Kt  from  UlO  to  5(K)  yards  from  shore ;  loading  and  unloading  by  means  of  boats,  as  there  are  neither  docks 
nor  quays  to  assist  these  operations.  The  harbour  is  perfectly  s.tfe  except  during  hurricanes,  which  may 
le  expected  from  August  to  November. 
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H«fti  is,  next  to  Caba,  the  largest  of  the  West  India  inliTtfk  It  was  dkeovered  bj 
fB  the  5tb  of  Decesnber,  1492.  Its  greatest  lengA  is  otMaled  at  abont  1  dO 
;  its  greatest  breadth  at  about  -Mi  lb  iiy  ifitim  is  otoBitBd  at  afcaitf  S,450 
Tlvee  ftmof^  rlilm  ef  BnMtans  (fivM  wkMli  r-irTr'r  Hoalkr 
s)  rpB  fian  Ae  eartral  gni^  of  C9aaL  The  vlieie  of  tliese  ae  described 
■d  saaoeftifale  of  eoltivation,  even  to  liien'  simiiiiite  j  ^Kxfing  great  ranetj 
t£  dSmate,  vln^  eutiiay  to  vliat  is  tbe  bet  in  the  plains,  is  reaoaiUUv  bealtbr.  The 
■03  of  tiie  plains  is,  m  geaettl,  a  Tery  rieii  TCgetaUe  monM,  g««—««nMglj  i^tile,  and  weD 
wateredi  There  are  several  lar^ge  liveis,  and  am  imiM  iiw  iiiiiifeT  of  iiiniiTli  i  streams, 
wane  tributary  and  olfaeis  independent.  Tlie  ports  are  mnnetoos  and  good.  The  bar- 
boor  of  Cape  St.  Nifhofas,  the  fiirtififtions  of  vhidi  are  now  in  rulss,  is  one  of  the 
in%fae  West  Indies  ;  being  infrrinr  only  to  tbe  Harannah.  Tiinber  oT  the  finest 
t ;  and  nmes  cf  goid,  sSrer,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  rock  sah, 
,  are  sad  not  to  be  vantiog.  Tbe  French  are,  therefore, 
fidlj-  jastified  in  tVHgiialiiig  dus  magxnfieent  island.  La  Heine  da  AntUlet.  The  prin- 
c^al  lovn^  tiwadw  Port-ao-Prinee,  are  C^  Haltien,  fcgmerlj  Cap  Francois,  on  the 
Bortfa  cnaitj  St.  TWwningo  on  the  sooth,  Les  Cayes,  and  JacmeL 

Keriooriy  to  tiie  revolt  of  tbe  fala^s,  Hayti  was  divided  in  unequal  portions  between 
tbe  Freacb  and  Spaniards;  die  fimnerpossesang  the  west,  and  the  latter  the  eastern  and 
ha^er  portinw  af  tbe  idand.  Tbe  rercdntioD  began  in  1789 ;  and  terminated,  after 
tbe  — r-*  Jiiminil  miwiin's  and  tbe  destmetioD  of  a  vast  deal  of  property,  in  the  total 
of  ^retj,  and  the  estabHsbment  of  an  independent  black  republic.  Tbe 
:  part  of  die  island  and  die  Fmatii  ■were  fiitally  ctmsoUdated  in  1 622. 

,  —  In  1789,  tbe  French  part  of  Hayti  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 
eolony  in  the  West  Tndips.  Tbe  popnlation  was  estimated  at  524,000 ;  at 
SlvOOO  were  wliite,  37,500  people  of  cbloor,  and  465,500  slaves.  The  SpaniA 
part  of  tbeidand  was  nmeb  less  denseij  peopled;  die  number  in  1785  being  «Mjfi»i.i^ 
at  152,640;  of  wbieb  123,640  were  free  peo^  of  aDcoloors,  mostly  mtdattoes,  and  die 
leit  dares.  Tbe  popolation  of  die  entire  idand,  in  1827,  was  estimated  by  M.  Hundwldt 
at  SaOJOOO,  of  ^lom  30,000  were  vddtes ;  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  tbat 
tins  estimate  is  exaggerated. 

Imfott*.  —  Tbe  prineqial  artides  of  import  are  pnmsioQS ;  soch  as  flour,  rice,  mess 
and  cargo  beeC  fidi,  &e.  and  timber,  from  the  Unhed  States  ;  cotton  goods  of  all  sorti^ 
Izisb  and  Scoteb  liiifiiis  eardtenware,  entlery,  annnnmtion,  &c  from  Sn^land ;  winei^ 
aatin%  fiqoeon.  Jewellery,  tojr^  haberdadiety,  &e.  fivm  France;  and  lirM»nsj  canvas^ 
gin,  &e.  fivm  HoUand  and  Germany. 

Ezporta.  —  There  has  been  an  extraordinary  decline  in  the  quantity  and  value  uf 
tbe  articles  exported  from  Hayti  since  1789.  Sugar,  for  example,  has  faUen  off  froa: 
141^000,000  lbs.  to  almost  notfaing;  cc^ee  from  about  77,000,000  lbs.  to  little  more 
dian  33,000,000  lbs.  in  1826  ;  cotton  from  7,000,000  lbs.  to  620,000  lbs.  in  do. ;  incUgo 
from  758,000  lbs.  to  notbiw^  he.  I  Mahogany  is  almost  the  only  article,  tbe  exports 
of  wbicb  bave  n^udly  iniii'swd  of  late  years.  Tbe  following  Table  Illustrates  what  has 
now  Immlu  stated:  — 


A  General  TaUe  of  £qntti  &tH  B^fi,donasaeTeanl78D,  IWl.  and  £n»  1818  to  18S6,txith  iDdMHe 


IM^  S,M3,**7 


:  I 


M^kMSt.l'! 


-J 


56.719 

-  3.7i!«4« 

-  |.5;w;.- . 


19J40 
■SbJUA 


Cacor 

Mabo- 

IJU.. 

l!«nj 

CiK^. 

r. 

S.S17 

1  la 

IMJiM 

711 

141^77 

157 

fAff» 

- --^s 

OrM»rniir«^»Maa;7,aas»».— istfcMi/iessw — iaH.«^scaih 

Tbe  destmction  eaiMed  by  tbe  d^loraUe  excesses  wbieb  aeeosnpadied  the  revolutioa 
T\\Km\}'  a  part  of  diis  extraor&ary  falling  off:  but  the  great<rr  part  mUj  \3e  acooonted 
far  hj  tbe  cbange  in  tbe  eondition  of  tbe  inhabitants.  It  could  not  reasonably  be 
rrprr*f^  tbat  tbe  Uaekc  were  to  make  t(je  iiame  effort*  in  a  istate  of  independence  they 
made  wben  goaded  on  by  tbe  la»h  to  exerti'jns  almost  beyond  their  powers.  It  may, 
bovever,  be  fiorly  antie^atul  tbat  tbey  will  becoixie  more  industrious,  ::  ,:  -  -  ^<  tbe 
jrrrpahitiim  bwmiws  denser,  and  a«  they  becorme  more  civilised,  and  a--  -  fo*' 

eooseaieoees  and  fanaries.     Hitherto  induxtry  in  Ha}-ti  cannot  be  sai':  -  It 

is  eafoned  and  r^ulated  by  tlie  CWe  Rural,  wbtHi  is,  in  {act,  a  modification  of  tt<e  old 
FrcsMb  legidations  as  to  riarery  embodied  in  the  Ojde  Near.  "  Tbe  provision*  are  as 
as  diose  of  any  dare  wfUem  tbat  can  be  coneeiv«d.      The  labourer  may  shnoi* 
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be  considered  adscriptiu  glehce ;  he  is  deemed  a  vagabond,  and  liable  to  punishment, 
if  he  venture  to  move  from  his  dwelling  or  farm  without  notice  ;  he  is  prohibited  from 
keeping  a  shop ;  and  no  person  can  build  a  house  in  the  country  unconnected  with  a 
&rm.  The  code  determines  the  mode  of  managing  landed  propertj' ;  of  forming  con- 
tracts for  cultivation  between  proprietor  and  farmer  —  farmer  and  labourer ;  of  regu- 
lating grazing  establishments,  the  rural  police,  the  inspection  of  cultivation  and  culti- 
vators ;  of  repressing  vagrancy  ;  and  of  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  public  roads. 
Lastly,  it  affixes  the  penalty  of  fine  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  of  indefinite  imprison- 
ment, at  the  option  of  the  judge  of  the  peace." — (A/r.  Consul  Mackenzits  Despatch; 
Pari.  Paper,   No.  18.    Sess.  1829.) 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  industry  seems  to  be  the  enormous  weight  of  the  taxes 
imposed  to  defray  the  French  indemnity.  These  are  greatly  beyond  the  means  of  the 
Haytians;  so  that  the  stipulated  paj-ments  are  in  arrear,  and  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Besides  the  articles  specified  in  the  above  Table,  hides,  tortoise-shell,  wax,  ginger,  and 
bullocks'  horns  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Hides  are  principally  exported 
from  the  eastern,  or,  what  was,  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island.  They  constitute  a 
valuable  article. 

In  despite,  however,  of  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  it  appears  abundantly  certain  that  a  consider- 
able increase  has  taken  place  within  these  few  years  in  the  exports  of  coffee,  cotton,  mahogany,  tobacco, 
and  some  other  articles.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth  with  respect  either  to  this  or 
any  other  matter  connected  with  Hayti.  During  the  discussions  on  the  slave  trade,  both  parties  referred 
to  it  in  support  of  their  peculiar  views  ;  and  the  most  contradictory  statements  were  put  forth  as  to  the 
numbers  and  condition  of  the  people,  the  extent  of  trade,  &c.  A  good  deal  of  smuggling  is  also  carried 
on  ;  so  thnt  even  the  official  statements  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  The  subjoined  account  of  the  export* 
Df  183i  is  taken  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Record  of  the  6th  of  June,  ]>*33.  We  do  not  pretend  to  guarantee  its 
authenticity  ;  but  we  have  been  assured  by  competent  judges  that  it  does  not  involve  any  material  error :  — 


"  Computed  amoont  of  reports  for  1832.  according  to  the 
Cuitom-hou^  t«ook& ;  — 
Coffee  eT)Hjrted  from 

Port-au-Pnnce        -        -        -  1 8,000,000  lbs. 

UonaiTM        .  .  .  g,500/»0  — 

CaplliUien  -        ■    -  8,OOU/)00 — 

Jtrtn.ie        -  ...  3,000,000 


Cacao,  from  ail  parts 
Ihe  Moodi  _ 

Hides  _ 

Tortoise.&bdJ    — 
Cigars  — 


iOO.OOO  lbs. 
5/)(X),000  _ 

12,1100  lbs. 
bOjJMO 


Les  Caves 
Jacmef 
Partic  de  TEtt 

Cotton,  from  all  parts 
Mabcg  .ny        — 
Tobacco  _ 


8,IXX)W0  — 
5,000,000  - 
5,500,000  _ 

50,000,000  lbs. 

1,500,000   — 

6/X»,000  feet. 

500/100  lbs. 


"  The  value  of  the  crop  of  coffee  is  estimated  at  about 
1  fiOO,OUOI.  iterl.  The  dunes  realised  on  this  sum ,  In,  tnrtlie 
imports  required  to  purchase  it,  and  idly,  the  exports,  vhicb 
are  subject  to  a  duly  ofl3  dollars  the  1  ^tiOO,  are  estimated  at 
25  per"  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  crop.  This  vou!d  Bive 
250,000f.  on  the  coffee.  This,  at  7  Hanian  dollars  to  tlie 
pound  sterling,  makes  1,750,000  dollars  of  reveniu  realised  Ij 
ttiis  commodity  alone.** 


The  duties  on  imports  amount,  at  an  average,  to  about  900,000  dollars  a  year.  The  total  receipts  of 
the  trea-ury  may  be  e.-timated  at  about  2,.%0,C00  dollars,  which  is,  however,  exceeded  by  the  expenditure 

The  Americans,  Briiish,  French,  and  Germans  carry  on  almost  the  whole  trade  of  Hayti.  The  imports 
from  England  are  very  decidedly  larger  than  those  from  any  other  country  ;  but  the  exports  to  America 
exceed  those  de.^ined  for  us.  As  the  articles  carried  to  Hayti  from  the  United  States  are,  for  the  most 
part,  bulky,  consisting  of  flour,  salt  fish,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  timber,  &c.,  the  number  of  Ame- 
rican vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  very  materially  exceeds  those  trading  under  any  other  6ag. 

Arn'rals.  —  'I'lie  arrivals  of  shipping  at  Port-au-Prince  and  Cap  Haitien,  in  1&29,  1830,  and  1831,  have 
been  as  under  :  — 


Places.                                                                                 1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Port-au-Prince        ......             .     vessels    -             130 

tonnage          18,268 

Cap  Haitien         - -     vessels    -               77 

tonnage          10.596 

157 

22,823 

77 

11,787 

171 

23,686 

69 

9,070 

Port  Chaises —  The  charge*  on  a  natire  and  f(H«ign  ship  of 
300  lon»  are  the  sair.e,  and  as  foUow&  :  _ 

Doilan. 
Tcmnacc  dutr  *  -  -  -  -    300 

Admin  istrator  -  -  -        -       1 2 

Coininandante  de  place       -  -  -       12 

Commissaire  de-  euerre  -  -  -       12 

Commandante  de  port      •  -  -      12 

iMrccloT  of  cuslficns  -  -  -      1 2 

Interi>re!er        -         -  -  -        -      12 

Treasurer  .        •  -  -12 

Doctor  -  ....      12 

Stamps  for  entr^  and  cteariDA        -  -        -      IG  50 

Fountain  tax  •  •  >  -      20 

Pfloia^  -  -  •  -2 

Total,  currency        *        *  -        *     434  60 

Cufit*m-koti»r  Rferlafiofu — On  arriTal,  the  master  of  the 
vcmpI  riroc-«<L>i  lo  the  Custom-house  with  the  interpn-'ter,  where 
be  maVt^  hi<t  declaraiiun  whether  he  discharjres  his  carco  in 
thei>on.  !f  he  discharge,  hi<i  inToxes  are  tran-'.Iafed,  and  the 
fpioak  Ter;fied  in  the  yre-encv  of  the  consignee,  •»  ho  is  allowed 
to  land  and  store  them.  On  clearing  outwards,  ihen>eT(hant 
pays  the  dwtte*^  on  the  cargoes  hoth  waj-s,  and  exhibits  a  receipt 
at  t)ie  office  cf  the  rommU&aire  de  eucrre,  conimandxnte  de 
pUc«>,  nnd  commandante  de  port,  vbo  lign  a  certificate  that 
the  ve^i^-.  inriv  dt-part. 

Warehousing — The  warrfionsinR  and  bondinp  sT*.tem  is 
matili-iied  by  law,  but  there  are  at  present  no  building  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  Inanrlt-d  prods.  I'nlil  very  recently, 
goods  were  permitted  to  be  bonded  under  thii  law  in  the  mer- 


chants' stores;  a  late  order  has,  however,  suspended  that 
indulgence.  The  rale  is  1  per  cent,  per  year,  and  no  allowance 
made  forwa.«.te  or  loss.  Goods  exported  in  the  samt  vessel  thej 
arriTe  in,  jiav,  if  landed,  i  jht  c«it.  and  wh.Tfape  fees. 

Monty.—  The  weight  of  the  dollar  is  216  craim  ;  ihe  4  and  ^ 
dollar  being  in  projiunjon.  But  nearly  ^  the  weiitfat  of  the 
coin  consists  of  tin  or  o'.her  allor  ;  so  that  the  ralue  of  the 
dollar  doe^  not  exceed  1*.  tirf   ^.terlinp. 

WeiehU  in  Hayti  are  divided  as  in  avoirdupois  and  apothe- 
caries' weipht ;  tut  they^are  about  8  per  .cent.  beaTier  than 
Hntish  weights. 

3tta*vrft.~—  Same  as  those  used  in  France. 

Re^tUati>.m$  aa  to  Trade It  u  enacted,   that   all    persons 

exerci^inp  anv  trade  or  prnftrvi-ion,  excepting  thai  of  cnltivatiiii; 
the  soil,  must  be  provided  with  a  pattAt  or  licence  to  carry  on 
such  trade  or  profe<>>»ion  ;  that  all  stranpers  admitted  as  mer- 
chants into  the  r»-Tjublic  mu*.!,  in  the  first  place,  procure  the 
permission  of  the  president  to  takeout  a  ;.>at(nt,  which,  when 
obtained,  onlv  autnori^es  them,  under  heavy  }«naltie6,  to  carry 
on  a  wholesale  bu^ness,  not  with  each  other,  but  wiih  the 
Havtians,  in  the  o^'en  5>orts,  which  are  Ton-au -Prince,  Go- 
naiVe*,  Cap  Haitien,  Port-a-Plate,  Santo  I'c-minpo,  Jacmel, 
LesCaye«,and  Jeremie.  The  minimumnuantitiesof  poMls  that 
may  !«•  sold  are  6xed  by  the  ^me  law.  The  Hayiian  coosipuee 
mav  t>e  alM>  a  retailer,  en  takinp  out  a  corretinvidinp  patent. 

A  charj:e  of  2,(»(J*»  dollars  is  made  for  each  patent  to  a  foreipner 
tradinp  to  Pon.«u-Prinie:  1,800  for  Les  Ca>e»,  Cap  HaitRt)» 
and  Jacmel  :  and  1  ,itOb  Cor  each  of  the  remainrnp  ports. 

ItuiieM.—  The  duti«-s  on  all  imported  commoditi<s  ccn^i^-ned 
lo  fbreipn  merchant*  are  ITJ  per  cent,  on  an  estnt  hsht^l  T.inff*, 
whether  lhe\  be  brrupht  in  native  or  foreign  ^t  ip*.  vjth  ih» 
exception  of  those  from  the  United  States    which  pay  an  at^di- 


•  This  i?  the  present  consul's  statement  Mr  Consul  Mackenzie  says,  thai  as  Haytian  vessels  pay  for 
a  licence,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  tonnape  duty.  Pertiaps,  however,  the  regulation  in  this  respect  ha« 
l>een  changed  since  his  **  Sotcs**  were  published. 
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tional  10  percent,  on  the  amount  of  the  duties.  Goods  con- 
si^ed  to  native  merchants  pav  only  IG-i  per  cent- 
^I'he  follow mj'  articles  are  ^uty  tree  4n  all  bottoms :  —  Shot 
of  ail  size^,  grenades,  howitzers,  bomb-shells,  and  other  pro- 
jectiles of  ariillery  ;  iron  and  bronze  cannon,  mortars,  muskets 
and  bayonets,  carbines,  pistols,  and  cavalry  sabres,  briquets, 
or  short  swords  for  infantrj- ;  machines  and  instruments  for 
simpUfyini;  and  facilitating  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
preparation  of  its  products :  horses  and  cattle,  mules,  asses, 
gold  and  silver  coin  ;  classical  and  elementary  works,  sewed  in 
boards,  or  boimd  in  parchment,  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  absolutely  prohibited,  with- 
out reference  to  their  place  of  growth :  —  Mahogany,  logwood, 
lignum  vitae,  fustic,  coffee,  cotton  wool,  cacao,  raw  and  clayed 
sugar,  rum,  tatia,  syrup,  molasses ;  canes,  whips,  and  um- 
brellas, containing  sword^,  stilettoes,  or  other  arms ;  books,  and 
other  works,  opposed  to  good  morals. 

Besides  the  export,  tliere  is  also  a  territorial  dutr  levied 
equally  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  whether  exported  in  na- 
tional or  foreign  ships. 

The  er|)ort  of  the  following  articles  is  strictly  prohibited  :  — 
Gold  and  silver  coin,  side  and  fire  arms,  mujiitions,  and  other 
articles  of  war;  old  or  new  iron  and  copper;  horses,  brood 
znares,  mules,  asses,  and  wood  for  ship  building. 

The  coasting  trade  is  entirely  confined  to  Haytian  citizens. 

The  commerce  of  Port-au-Prince  is  carried  on  by  various 
classes  of  persons.  The  imports  from  Europe  and  America  are 
principally  consigned  to  European  and  North  American  com- 
mission houses,  oesides  a  few  Haytian  establishments.  The 
capital  is  one  of  the  ports  to  which  foreign  merchants  are  con- 
fined by  the  law  of  patents  ;  but  they  are,  or  at  least  were  dur- 
ing the  time  of  my  residence,  restricted  by  heavy  penalties  to 
wholesale  business.  Of  course  they  cannot  deal  with  the  con- 
sumers, but  with  the  native  retailers,  who  are  chietly  women, 
styled  "  marchandes;'  these  employ  hucksters,  also  women, 
who  traverse  the  country,  attend  the  markets,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  transactions  to  their  employers,  either  every 
evening,  once  a  week,  or  once  a  month,  according  to  their 
character  for  integrity.. 


As  the  payments  of  the  importer  aro  generally  in  money,  and 
there  is  only  one  important  article  of  export  —  rofl'ee— thi 
purchases  for  returns  can  only  be  made  auer  the  crops  have 
been  gathered ;  and  these  are  effected  by  brokers,  who  often 
bargain  with  a  class  of  natives  called  coffee  speculators,  from 
their  dealing  for  the  chance  of  the  market  with  the  cultivators 
and  either  sell  to  the  best  advantage,  or  fulfil  contracu  pre* 
viously  entered  into. 

Among  the  respectable  nmrckandei  there  is  said  to  be  much 
good  faith  ;  but  with  the  great  body  of  the  customers,  I  believe, 
the  merchants  are  obliged  to  use  the  utmost  circumspection. 

All  the  ordinary  tradesmen,  such  as  tailors  and  shoemakers, 
and  even  a  water-proof  hat  manufacturer,  are  to  be  found  at 
Port-au-Prince.  And  I  confess  I  was  struck  with  the  respect* 
able  appearance  of  several  booksellers*  shops,  having  looked  ia 
vain  for  such  things  both  in  Barbadoes  and  Antigxia.  Th« 
books  are  generally  elementary,  French  publications,  and  ro* 
mances.  The  works  of  Voltaire,  Kousseau,  and  others  of  the 
same  class,  abound. 

There  are  also  two  printing  presses;  one  at  which  the  go» 
vemment  Gazette  Le  TeUfCf^phe  is  printed,  and  the  other  from 
which  the  Feuille  de  Commerce  issues.  The  former  rarely  con* 
tains  more  than  the  documents  issued  by  the  government ;  the 
latter  occasionally  some  spirited  pai>ers,  and  is  conducted  by 
M.  Courtois,  who  was  for  a  short  time  director  of  the  post- 
office. 

as  they  ought  to  bs  in 
upplied  with  all  the 
contents  of  the  French  Pharmacopoeia.  There  are  also  soms 
tanneries,  in  which  the  bark  of  the  mangrove  is  used  as  the 
tanning  material.  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  border  people  were  either  of  that  class  of  Europeans 
called  in  the  French  lime  *'  pHits  blancs"  or  people  of  colour. 
The  labourers  in  town  and  country  are  generally  black- 

^Vith  the  exception  already  referred  to,  we  have  derived 
these  details  with  respect  to  Uayti  partly  from  the  communi- 
cations to  government,  and  the  published  A'trfe*  of  Charles 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  late  consul  in  that  island  ;  and  partly  firOcQ 
Mr.  Consul  Courteuay's  Aturvers  to  the  Circular  Queriet. 


PORTERS  AKD  PORTERAGE.     Porters  are  persons  employed  to  carry  mes- 
sages or  parcels,  &c. 

London,  they  are  divided  into  different  classes.     It  is 


enacted  by  39  Geo.  3.  c  5S.,  that  the  following  rates  shall  be 
the  maximum  chaise  upon  all  parcels  not  exceeding  o6  lbs. 
weight,  in  London,  NV'estminster,Souihwark,  and  the  suburbs ; 

"  s.  d. 
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Porters  (Tackt.e-House),  are  regulated  by  the  city  of 
London.  They  have  the  privilege  of  performing  the  labour  of 
unshipping,  landing,  carrying,  and  housing  the  goods  of  tlie 
South  Sea  Company,  the  East  India  Company,  and  all  other 
goods,  except  from  the  East  countr)-,  the  produce  of  the  Briti^ 
plantations  and  Ireland,  and  goods  coastwise.  They  give  bond 
for  600/.  to  make  restitution  in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  and  an 
limited  to  rates  fixed  by  the  corporation. 

Porters  (.Ticket),  are  persons  appointed  by  the  city^of 
Ix>ndon,  and  have  granted  to  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
unshippuig,  loading,  and  housing  pitch,  tar,  soap,  ashes,  wain- 
scot, tir,  poles,  masts,  deals,  oars,  chests,  tables,  tlax  and  hemp, 
brought  to  London  from  the  East  country  ;  also  iron,  cordage, 
and  timber,  and  all  goods  of  the  produce  of  Ireland  and  the 
British  plantations,  and  all  goods  coastwise,  except  lead.  They 
are  freemen  of  the  city,  give  security  in  lOOL  for  fidelity,  aitd 
have  their  names  and  numbers  engi'aved  on  a  metal  badge. 
They  are  under  the  tackle  porters ;  who  may,  in  performing 
the  business  of  the  port,  employ  other  labourers,  if  ticket  yor 
ters  be  not  at  hand.  —  {Moniefiirre'4  Dictioruiry.) 

Any  person  may  bring  goo^  into  the  city  of  London ;  but  he 
IS  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  either  take  up,  or  carry,  any  within  the 
city.  It  is  astonishing  that  such  absurd  regulationA  should  be 
still  kept  up  :  whv  should  not  the  merchantsof  London,  as  well 
as  those  of  Manchester,  be  allowed  to  employ  any  one  they 
please  in  the  conveyance  of  goods?  Does  any  one  douht  that 
competition  would,'  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  be  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  advantage  ?  The  regulations  in  question 
merely  tend  to  keep  up  oppressive  privileges,  injurious  to  the 
public  interests,  and  disadvantageous  even  to  those  in  vhote 
favour  they  are  enacted. 


For  any  distance  not  exceeding  J  of  a  mile 
Not  exceeding  ^  a  mile      -  -  -  -  -    u    *» 

Not  exceeding  1  mile      --  -  ...  -06 

Not  exceeding  IJ  mile  -  -        -  -  -OS 

Not  exceeding  2  miles  -  -  -  -        -    0  10 

And  so  in  like  manner  the  additional  sum  ofod.  for  every  fur- 
ther distance  not  exceeding  ^  a  mile. 

Tickets  to  b?  made  out  at  the  inns,  and  given  to  the  porters, 
who  are  lo  deliver  them  with  the  pnrcels ;  and  any  innkeeper 
not  making  out  such  tickets  to  forfeit  not  exceeding  40*.  nor 
less  than  5*. ;  porters  not  delivering,  or  defacing  the  same,  to 
forfeit  40*.,  and  if  they  make  any  overcharge  they  are  to  forfeit 
20j.  Parcels  brought  by  coaches  to  he  delivered  rvithin  six 
hnursy  undi-'r  a  pena'ty  not  exceeding  '^O*.  nor  less  than  10*. 
Parcels  brought  by  wagoris  to  be  delivered  rviihin  ttvcnty-four 
hours,  under  a  like  penalty.  Parcels  directed  to  be  Itft  ^till 
called  for,  to  be  delivered  to  those  to  whom  the  same  may  be 
directed,  dn  payment  of  the  carriage,  and  2d.  for  warehouse 
room,  under  like  penalty.  If  parcels  be  not  sent  for  till  the 
expiration  of  a  week.  Id.  more  for  warehouse  rent  may  be 
charged.  Parcels  not  directed,  to  be  left  till  called  for,  to  be 
delivered  on  demand,  under  the  above  penalty.  Miabehatiottr 
of  porters  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  20j.  nor 
less  than  Ss.  The  porters  of  tondon  have  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  taking  up  and  carrying  goods  within  the  city,  and  the 
employment  of  any  one  else  may  be  punished  by  fine. 

PORT  LOUIS,  OR  NORTHWEST  PORT,  the  capital  of  the  Mauritius,  in  lat. 
20'  9'  56"  S.,  lou.  5T^  28'  41"  E.  It  is  situated  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  triangular  bay,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  rather  difficult.  Every  vessel  approaching  the  harbour  must  hoist 
her  flag  and  fire  2  guns ;  if  in  the  night,  a  light  must  be  shown ;  when  a  pilot  comes  on 
board,  and  steers  the  ship  to  the  entrance  of  the  port.  It  is  a  very  convenient  port  for 
careening  and  repairing  ;  but  provisions  of  all  sorts  are  dear.  In  the  hurricane  months, 
the  anchorage  in  Port  Louis  is  not  good ;  and  it  can  then  only  accommodate  a  very  few 
vessels.  The  houses  are  low,  and  are  principally  built  of  wood.  The  town  and  harbour 
are  pretty  strongly  fortified.  Almost  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  island  is  carried  on 
here. 

The  Mauritius  was  so  called  by  the  Dutch  in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice  ;  but  it  wa* 
first  settled  by  the  French  in  1720  ;  and  is  indebted  for  most  part  ^f  its  prosperity  to 
the  skilful  management  of  its  governor,  the  famous  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais.  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1810;  and  was  definitively  ceded  to  us  in  1814. 

Exports  and  Imports,  §*c.  —  Mauritius  is  pretty  fertile,  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  sur- 
face being,  however,  occupied  by  mountains.  Its  shape  is  circular,  being  about  150  miles 
in  circumference.  Tlie  climate  is  healthy,  but  is  very  subject  to  hurricanes.  The 
principal  product  of  the  island  is  sugar,  which  is  now  cultivated  to  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  every  thing  else  ;  but  it  also  produces  excellent  coffee,  indigo,  and  cotton. 
The  hlackwood  or  ebony  of  the  Mauritius  is  very  abundant,  and  of  a  superior  quality. 
Very  little  corn  or  grain  of  any  kind  is  raised  in  the  island  ;  most  articles  of  provis.on 
being  imported.  Previously  to  1825,  the  sugar  and  other  articles  brought  to  Great 
Britain  from  tlie  iMauritius  were  cliarged  with  the  same  duties  as  the  like  articles  from 


1826 

42,489,415  lbs. 

1827 

40,616,2.H  — 

1828 

48,ifi38,780  — 

1829 

33,371,296  — 
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India :  but  in  llic  above-mentioned  year  this  distinotion  was  done  away,  and  it  was  en- 
acted (6  Geo.  4.  c.  111.  §  44.),  that  all  goods  of  the  growth,  ])roduce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  ^Mauritius,  should,  upon  importation  into  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties  and  regulations  as  the  like  goods  being  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  that  the  trade  with  the 
Mauritius  should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  West 
india  islands. 

This  was  a  great  boon  to  the  Mauritius,  and  the  exports  of  sugar  from  it  have  since  rapidly  increased. 
According  to  Mr.  Milburn  [Oriental  Commerce,  \o\.  ii.  )).  5i)8.),tliey  amounted,  in  181'-',  to  about  .0,()00,(  U) 
lbs.  In  1818,  they  amounted  to  about  8,U0t),Uti0  lbs. ;  and  in  1824,  to  23,334,553  lbs.  They  have  since  been 
as  under :  — 

1830  .         54,399,520  Jbs, 

1831  .  S7,9ai,936  — 
18o2          -         59,049,872  — 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  being  found  more  profitable  than  that  of  coffee,  the  exports  of  tlic  latter, 
though  of  excellent  quality,  have  declined  so  far,  tliat  in  1832  we  only  obtained  from  the  Mauritius 
26,1)46  lbs.  The  exports  of  cotton  are  also  inconsiderable.  The  exports  of  ebony  in  1826  amounted  to 
2,002,783  lbs.,  of  the  estimated  value  of  9,017/.  The  value  of  the  tortoise-shell  exported  in  the  same  year 
was  also  es-timated  at  about  9,000/.  Considerable  quantities  of  Indian  piece  goods  are  exported.  The 
principal  imports  consist  of  provisions,  particularly  grain  and  flour ;  the  .supply  required  for  the  use 
of  the  island  being  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar,  India,  Bourbon,  &•& 
Earthenware,  machinery,  furniture,  hardware,  piece  goods,  wine,  &c.  are  also  largel)  imported.  The 
total  estimated  value  of  the  imports  in  IS.jI  amounted  to  705,.')83/. ;  the  estimated  value  of  the  exjiorts  for 
the  same  year  being  ti(i(3,6S4/.  In  IS.il,  342  ships  cleared  outwards,  of  the  burden  of  90,462  tons ;  ot 
which  22  ships,  of  the  burden  of  5,9.37  tons,  were  for  Britain. 

In  182n,  the  population  of  the  Mauritius  amounted  to  94,624  souls  ;  of  which  8,111  were  whites  'exclu- 
sive of  the  king's  troops),  15,444  free  blacks,  69,(i76  slaves,  1,736  troops,  and  in  resident  strangers.  The 
population  of  the  Seychelles  — small  islands  dependent  on  the  Mauritius  —  amounted  at  the  same  time  to 
7,665,  of  whom  6,525  were  slaves. 

Monies,  It'eig/its,  and  Measures  —  According  to  the  regulations  of  goverimicnt,  the  franc  is  deemed 
equal  to  lOrf.,  and  the  Spanish  dollar  to  is.  id.  The  government  accounts  arc  kept  in  sterling  money  ; 
but  merchants,  shopkeepers,  &c.  keep  their  accounts  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  dollars,  livres,  and  sous. 

The  niea.sures  and  weights  are  those  of  France  previously  to  the  Revolution.  100  lbs.  French  =  108  lbs. 
English  ;  the  French  foot  is  to  the  English  foot  as  lOU  to  9i'89,  but  in  practice  they  are  supiHiscd  to  be  as 
16  to  15.  '  The  velte  —  1  gallon  7"8  pints  English  ;  but  in  commercial  transactions  it  is  always  taken  at  2 
gallons. 

Duties,  SfC.  —  A  duty  of  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  laid  on  all  goods  imported  for  consumption  in  British 
vessels  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  duties  on  the  goods  imimrted  in  foreign  ships  are,  for  the 
most  part,  also  6  per  cent.  A  duty  of  25  cents,  or  U-.  \d  ,  per  cwt.  is  laid  on  all  sugar  exported  in  British 
bottoms,  to  all  places  except  Bourbon  ;  and  an  additional  duty  of  8  per  cent,  ad  vnlorem  is  laid  on  all 
goods  exported  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  charges  for  ])ilotage,  wharfage.  Sec.  are  fixed  by  government, 
and  may  be  learned  at  iJie  Custom-house.     For  the  most  part  they  are  very  moderate. 

Finance.  —  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  Mauritius  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  valuable  acquisitii  n. 
During  the  15  years  ending  with  1825,  the  expenditure  of  government  in  the  island  exceeded  the  revenue 
by  no  less  than  1,026,208/. !  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry,  the  probable  future 
revenue  of  the  Mauritius  may  be  estimated  at  184,233/.  a  year;  but  the  commissioners  state  that  the  ex- 
penditure in  the  island  in  1828  amounted  to  166,509/.,  and  the  expenditure  in  Great  Britain  on  account  of 
the  island  to  77,857/. ;  making  together  244,366/.  —  il'nrl.  Paper, 'So.  194.  Sess.  1831.)  It  aj^pcars  from 
the  accounts  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  total  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1831  amounted  lo 
232,4.38/.,  and  the  expemliture  to  249,824/.  —  (Vol.  i.  p.  246.)  We  believe,  however,  that,  by  enforcing  a 
system  of  unsparing  retrenchment,  this  unfavourable  balance  might  be  corisiderably  diminished :  at 
present,  both  the  number  of  functionaries  and  their  salaries  seem  quite  excess! va  —  iThis  article  has 
been  almost  entirely  compiled  from  official  documents.) 

PORTO-RICO,  the  capital  of  the  valuable  Spanish  island  of  the  same  name,  in  lat. 
18°  29'  10'  N.,  Ion.  66^  13'  15"  W.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  oit 
a  peninsula  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  istlnnus.  The  fortifications  are  ver' 
strong :  the  town,  which  stands  on  a  pretty  steep  declivity,  is  well  built,  clean,  and  con! 
tains  from  20,000  to  30,000  Liliabitants. 

Ilarhmir. — The  harbour  of  Porto-rico  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Havannah,  to  which  it  is 
but  little  inferior.  The  entrance  to  it,  about  3<I0  fathoms  in  width,  has  the  Morro  C.nstle  on  its  east  side, 
and  is  defended  on  the  west  side  by  forts  erected  on  2  small  islands.  Within,  the  harbour  expands  into 
a  capacious  basin,  the  depth  of  water  varying  from  5  to  fi  and  7  fathoms.  On  the  side  oi)po»ite  to  the 
town  there  are  extensive  sand  banks;  but  the  entrance  to  the  port,  as  well  as  the  port  itself,  is  un- 
obstructed by  any  bar  or  shallow. 

The  island  of  Porto-rico  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  Jamaica.  Though  the  smallest  of 
the  greater  Antilles,  it  is  of  a  very  considerable  size.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  ; 
being  about  115  miles  in  length  from  cast  to  west,  with  a  incan  breadth  of  about  35,  con- 
taining an  area  of  4,140  square  miles.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified  with  hills 
and  valleys,  and  the  .soil  generally  fertile.  It  has,  liowcver,  suffered  much  from  hurricanes  ; 
those  of  1742  and  1825  having  been  particularly  destructive.  Since  the  breaking  up  of 
the  old  Spanish  colonial  system,  the  progress  of  Porto-rico  has  hardly  been  less  rapid  than 
that  of  Cuba.  Her  population,  which  in  1778  was  estimated  at  80,650,  ainountcd,  ac- 
cording to  a  census  taken  in  1 827,  to  288,473,  of  wliich  only  28,408  were  slaves.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  free  inhabitants  are  coloured  :  but  the  law  knows  no  distinction  between 
the  white  and  the  coloured  roturkr ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  wliitcs  l)cing 
in  the  habit  of  freely  intermixing  with  people  of  coloiu-,  has  ]-)revented  the  gj-owth  of 
those  prejudices  and  antipathies  that  prevail  between  the  white  and  (he  black  anr 
coloured  population  in  the  United  States,  and  in  tlie  Knglish  and  French  islands. — (Ball;, 
Abn^ffc  de  la  Gcngraphic,  p.  1175.;   Poinsett's  Xotcs  on  Mexico,   I.ond.  ed.   pp.  4 — II.) 
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Trade.  —  Sugar  and  coffee  are  by  far  the  greatest  articles  of  export.  Next  to  them  are  cattle,  tobacco 
molasses,  rum,  cotton,  &c.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  flour,  fish,  and  other  articles  of  provision' 
lumber,  &c.  from  the  United  States ;  cottons,  hardware,  machinery,  &c.  from  England;  wines,  silks' 
jewellery,  perfumery,  &c.  from  Spain  and  France ;  linen  from  the  Hanse  Towns ;  iron  from  Sweden,  &c! 
Large  quantities  of  rice,  maize,  &c.  are  raised  in  the  island. 

Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into,  and  the  Exports  from,  the  Island  of  Porto-rico  in  1830;  speci- 
fying those  made  by  the  Spaniards,  Americans,  English,  &c. 


Flags. 

Imports. 

ExporU. 

Flags. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

Spanish  (from  Spain)     • 
Do.     (cabotage) «     - 
American 

English         •           .       - 
Hamburgh          -           -l 
German        •        .          •  > 
Bremen               -            - ) 

DoUart, 

267,8 16-0-OS 

1,181,446-3-25 

602,390- 1-11 

60,720-5-00 

17,726-7-32 

235,79»-2-0S 

885,916-2-18 

1,680,857-7-14 

153,891 -6. 0» 

136,048-5-27 

French 

Holland 

Danish          •              •        - 

Sardinian             •              • 

Swedish         .          .       . 

Totab 

DoUartt 

67,958-6.28 

1,288-2-15 

8,456-2-32 

594-2-00 

543-5-00 

Dollart. 
228,014-1-25 
2,013-0-27 
73,587-0-12 
15,3020-10 
39U-0-00 

2,208,941-5.13 

.3,411,845-3-14 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton 

Sugar       .          -     • 

Coffee 

Molasse* 

Rum 

Tobacco 

Horses,  cattle,  &c    • 

4,978  quint. 

340,163     — 

169,119     — 

1,484,739  qoait. 

873  punch. 

24,902  quint. 

59,743  dollars. 
1,360,655     — 
1,348,484     _ 
82,215     — 
26,218     — 
139,609     — 
202,203     - 

3,219,129  dollars. 

Shippins,  —  Airi»al«  in  1830. 


Spaniardi 

Americant         •       • 

English 

French 

Danes          « 

Sardinians       • 

Swedes 

Dutch 

Hanse  Towns 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

840 
213 
36 
67 
S5 
S 

I 

15,163 

29,906 

4,103 

5,790 

1,522 

884 

523 

251 

1,184 

1,221 

58,526 

The  Customs  duties  coUectoi  at  the  difffercnt  ports  of  the 
island  in  1  S,)U amounted  to  584,990 dollars.  Thecity  of  Porto- 
rlro  has  from  1  -3d  to  1  -4ih  part  of  the  trade  of  the  island.  Monia,  Weighli,  and  Keamret,  eame  at  those  of  HaTanniOi, 

The  other  principal  ports  are  Mayagues,  Ponce,  Aguadilla,       ,thich  see. 
Guayama,and  Faiardo.—  (These  statements  have  been  taken 
from  the  Balanza  Mercantil,  published  at  Porto-rico,  20th  of 
June,  1831.) 

PORTS.     See  H.'^rbours. 

POSTAGE  AND  POST-OFFICE.  Postage  is  tLe  duty  or  charge  imposed  on 
letters  or  parcels  conveyed  by  post;  the  Post-office  being  the  establishment  by  which 
such  letters  or  parcels  are  conveyed. 

1.  Estahlishment  of  Post-offices.  —  Regular  posts  or  couriers  were  instituted  at  a  very 
earh'  period,  for  the  safe,  regular,  and  speedy  transmission  of  public  intelligence.  Hero- 
dotus informs  us  (lib.  viii.  c.  98. ),  that  in  Persia,  men  and  horses,  in  the  service  of 
ne  monarch,  were  kept  at  certain  stations  along  the  public  roads  ;  and  that  the  despatches, 
being  "-iven  to  the  first  courier,  were  by  him  carried  to  the  .second,  pnd  so  on,  with  an 
expedition  that  neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  darkness,  could  check.  A  similar 
institution,  under  the  name  of  cursus  jmhUcus,  was  established  at  Rome  by  Augustus, 
and  was  extended  and  improved  by  his  successors.  Horses  and  carriages  were  kept  in 
readiness  at  the  different  stations  along  the  public  roads,  not  only  for  the  transmission 
of  despatches,  but  also  for  the  conveyance  of  official  personages,  or  others  who  had  ob- 
tained an  order  from  authority  allowing  them  to  travel  post.  By  this  means  govern- 
ment was  speedily  apprised  of  whatever  took  place  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
empire;  and  instructions  or  functionaries  could  be  sent  to,  or  recalled  from,  the  most 
distant  provinces,  with  a  celerity  that  would  even  now  appear  considerable.  — (Bergier, 
Histoire  des  Grands  Chemins,  liv.  iv.  c.  4.  ;  Bouchaud  sur  la  Police  des  Boinaiiis, 
pp.  136—151.) 

Posts  appear  to  have  been  established,  for  the  first  time,  in  modern  Europe,  in  1477, 
bv  Louis  XI.  They  were  originally  intended  to  serve  merely,  as  the  ancient  posts,  for 
the  conveyance  of  public  despatches,  and  of  persons  travelling  by  authority  of  govern- 
ment. Subsequently,  however,  private  individuals  were  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  institution ;  and  governments,  by  imposing  higher  duties  or  rates  of  postage  on  the 
letters  and  parcels  sent  through  tlic  Post-office  than  are  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  establishment,  have  rendered  it  productive  of  a  considerable  revenue.  Nor,  while 
the  rates  of  postage  are  confined  witliin  due  limits,  or  not  carried  so  b'gh  as  to  form  any 
serious  obstacle  to  correspondence,  is  there,  perhaps,  a  more  unobjectionable  tax. 

English  Post-office.  —  The  Post-office  was  not  established  in  England  till  the  17th 
century.  Post-masters,  indeed,  existed  in  more  ancient  times  ;  but  their  business  was 
confined  to  the  furnishing  of  post-horses  to  persons  who  were  desirous  of  travelling  ex- 
peditiously, and  to  the  despatching  of  extraordinary  packets  upon  special  occasions.  In 
16.35,  Charles  I.  erected  a  letter  office  for  England  and  Scotland;  but  this  extended 
only  to  a  few  of  the  principal  roads,  the  times  of  carriage  were  uncertain,  and  the  post- 
masters on  each  road  were  required  to  furnish  horses  for  the  conveyance  of  the  letters  at 
flie  rate  of  2^d.  a  mile.  This  establishment  did  not  succeed;  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,    great  difficulty  was    experienced   in    the  forwarding  of  letters.     At 

•  This  does  not  mean  a  coasting  trade  from  port  to  port  in  the  island;  but  the  trade  carried  on  under 
th«  Spanllh  flag  with  St.  Thomas  and  other  foreign  colonies. 
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length  a  post-office,  or  establishment  for  the  weeMy  conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  was  instituted  in  1649,  by  Mr.  Edward  Prideaux,  attorney-general  for 
the  Commonwealth  ;  the  immediate  consequence  of  which  was  a  saving  to  the  public  of 
7,000/.  a  year  on  account  of  post-masters.  In  1657,  the  Post-office  was  established 
nearly  on  its  present  footing,  and  the  rates  of  postage  that  were  then  fixed  were  con- 
tinued till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  —  {Black.  Com.  book  i.  c.  8.) 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Post-office  by  Cromwell,  down  to  1784,  mails  were  con- 
veyed either  on  horseback,  or  in  carts  made  for  the  purpose ;  and  instead  of  being  the 
most  expeditious  and  safest  conveyance,  the  post  had  become,  at  the  latter  period,  one 
of  the  slowest  and  most  easily  robbed  of  any  in  the  country.  In  1784,  it  was  usual  for 
the  diligences  between  London  and  Bath  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  seventeen  hours 
(it  is  now  accomplished  in  twelve  hours),  while  the  post  took  forty  hours ;  and  on  other 
roads  their  rate  of  travelling  was  in  about  the  same  proportion.  The  natural  consequence 
of  such  a  difference  in  point  of  despatch  was,  that  a  very  great  number  of  letters  were  sent 
by  those  conveyances  j  the  law  being  very  easily  evaded,  by  giving  them  the  form  of  small 
parcels. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  Bath,  comptroller 
general  of  the  Post-office,  that  a  very  great  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  convey- 
ance of  letters,  in  respect  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  speed  and  safety,  by  contracting  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  coaches  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail ;  the  latter  being  bound  to 
perform  the  journey  in  a  specified  time,  and  to  take  a  guard  with  the  mail  for  its  pro- 
tection. Mr.  Palmer's  plan  encountered  much  opposition,  bul  was  at  length  carried 
into  effect.  The  consequences  have  proved  most  beneficial  :  the  use  of  mail-coaches 
has  extended  to  every  part  of  the  empire ;  and  while  the  mail  is  conveyed  in  less  than 
half  the  time  that  was  required  under  the  old  system,  the  coaches  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
afford,  by  their  regularity  and  speed,  a  most  desirable  mode  of  travelling.  Mr.  Palmer 
was  the  author  of  several  other  improvements  in  the  economy  of  the  Post-office  ;  nor  is 
there  any  other  individual  to  whose  exertions  this  department  owes  so  much.  —  {Mac- 
pherson's  Hist,  of  Com.  anno  1784.) 

The  Scotch  Post-office  was  established  on  its  present  footing  in  1710 :  but,  owing  to  the 
backward  state  of  Scotland,  the  limited  amount  of  its  trade  and  population,  and  the  ex- 
treme badness  of  the  roads —  (see  Roads),  —  it  was  very  defective  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  till  after  the  American  war.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  the  first  mail- 
coach,  from  London  to  Glasgow  direct,  arrived  at  the  latter  on  the  7th  of  July,  1788. 
Previously  to  that  period,  the  course  of  post  from  London  to  Glasgow  was  five  days  ;  this, 
however,  is  not  to  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the  slowness  of  the  conveyance  by  horseback ; 
for  the  mail  came  round  by  Edinburgh,  and  was  detained  there  twelve  hours,  or  till  the 
usual  Edinburgh  despatch  was  made  up  for  Glasgow  in  the  evening  ! 

It  does  not  really  seem,  though  the  contrary  has  been  sometimes  contended,  that  the 
Post-office  could  be  so  well  conducted  by  any  one  else  as  by  government :  the  latter 
alone  can  enforce  perfect  regularity  in  all  its  subordinate  departments ;  can  carry  it  to 
tlie  smallest  villages,  and  even  beyond  the  frontier  ;  and  can  combine  all  its  separate 
parts  into  one  uniform  system,  on  which  the  public  may  confidently  rely  both  for  security 
and  despatch.  The  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  conveyed  by  the  British  Post-office 
is  quite  immense.  The  letters  only,  despatched  from  London,  may,  we  believe,  be  esti- 
mated, at  an  average,  at  about  40,000  a  day  !  —  ( See  Jj^p.  to  1 8th  Report  of  Revenue 
Commissioners,  p.  299.) 

Laws  relating  to  the  Post-office.  —  The  post-master  gcner.-il  does  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  a 
carrier,  for  he  enters  into  no  contract,  and  has  no  hire;  the  postaj^e  of  letters  being  an  article  of  revenue, 
and  not  a  mere  reward  for  the  conveyance.     He  is,  therefore,  not  Uable  to  rorstruttivc  ncghgence. 

But  the  safety  of  letters  by  the  post  is  provided  for  by  numerous  statutes;  and  for  inferior  offences, 
which  do  not  amount  to  absolute  crimes,  by  the  regulations  of  the  General  Post-oflice,  all  inferior  officers 
are  punished  by  dismission,  on  complaint  to  the  post-master  general,  or  his  deputies. 

The  early  statutes  for  the  protection  of  letters,  before  mail-coaches  were  invented,  still  apply  to  those 
roads  on  which  such  coaches  are  not  established.  The  first  necessary  to  be  noticed  is  5  (Jeo.  ,'3.  c.  2;j., 
which  enacts,  that  if  post-boys  conveying  the  mail-bag  shall  quit  the  mail,  or  6UfIi:>r  any  other  person  to 
ride  on  the  horse  or  carriage,  or  shall  loiter  on  the  ro.id,  or  not,  if  possible,  convey  the  mail  at  the  rate  of 
C miles  an  hour,  they  shall,  on  conviction  before  1  justice,  on  oath  of  1  witness,  be  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  not  exceeding  1  month,  nor  less  than  I+days.  l'"or  unlawfully  collecting  letters  to  con- 
vey them,  being  convicted  in  like  manner,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  letter  lOs.  to  informer,  and  be  com- 
mitted for  2  months,  mitigable  to].  And  any  persons  intrusted  to  take  in  letters,  and  receive  t/ie  post- 
age, embezzling,  or  employing  to  their  own  use,  the  same ;  or  burning  or  destroying  said  letters ;  or 
advancing  the  rates  of  postage,  and  not  accounting  lor  the  money  shall  be  guilty  of  felony. 

The  7  Geo.  3.  c.  5.  extends  the  punishment  to  all  persons  whatever  crnploycd  in  the  Imsincss  of  the  Post- 
ojffice,  guilty  of  the  like  offences,  and  for  stealing  out  of  any  letter,  any  bill,  note,  or  other  security  for 
money,  and  makes  the  offence  felony  without  bcnelit  of  clergy.  This  statute  did  not  extend  to  embez- 
zling money  itself,  or  to  parts  of  securities. 

The  42  Geo.  3.  c.  81.  extends  the  punishment  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  all  titch  persons, 
stealing  parts  of  notes,  bills,  and  other  securities,  out  of  letters,  as  also  to  all  persons  buying  or  receiving 
the  same;  and  the  accessaries  may  be  tried  wlutlier  the  principals  be  apprehended  or  not,  and  theollcnce 
may  be  tried  either  where  it  was  committed  or  the  ofl'eiuler  apprehended. 

And,  by  the  same  statute,  if  any  person  shall  wilfully  secrete,  or  detain,  or  refute  to  deliver  to  any 
officer  of  the  Post  office  authorised  to  demand  the  same,  any  Utter  or  bag  of  letters  intended  to  be  con. 
vcyed  by  the  mail,  which  he  shall  have  found  or  picked  up,  or  which  shall  by  accident  or  mistake  have 
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been  left  with  any  other  person,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  punished  by  fine  and  imprU 
lonment. 

By  52  Oeo.  3.  143.,  if  any  deputy,  clerk,  agent,  letter-carrier,  post-boy  or  rider,  or  any  other  officer 
employed  bv  or  under  the  Post-office,  on  receiving,  stamping,  sorting,  changing,  carrying,  conveying,  or 
delivering  letters  or  paciti.'ts,  in  any  way  relating  to  the  Post-oftice,  shall  secrete,  embezzle,  or  destroy  any 
letter,  packet,  or  bag  or  mail  of  letters,  which  shall  have  come  into  his  hands  in  consequence  of  snch 
employment,  contaiiinig  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  any  bank  note,  bank  post  bill,  bill  of  exchange,  Kx. 
chequer  bill,  South  Sea  or  East  India  bond,  dividend  warrant  of  the  same,  or  any  other  company,  society, 
or  corporation  ;  navy,  or  victualling,  or  transport  hill :  ordnance  debenture,  seaman's  ticket,  state  lottery 
ticket,  or  debenture,  bank  receipt  for  payment  on  any  loan,  note  of  assignment  of  stock  in  the  funds, 
letter  of  attorney  for  receiving  dividends  or  selling  stock  in  the  funds,  or  belonging  to  any  company ; 
American  provincial  bill  of  credit,  goldsmiths'  or  bankers'  letter  of  credit,  or  note  relating  to  the  payment 
of  money,  or  other  bond,  warrant,  dralt,  bill,  er  promissory  note  whatever,  for  payment  of  money ;  or 
shall  steal  and  take  out  of  any  letter,  with  which  he  shall  have  been  so  intrusted,  or  which  shall  have 
come  to  his  hand,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  such  bank  note,  bank  post  bill,  &c. ;  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony  Without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Any  person  stealing  or  taking  away  from  any  carriage,  or  from  the  possession  of  any  person  cm- 
ployed  to  convey  letters  sent  by  the  post,  or  from  any  receiving-house  for  the  Post-office,  or  from  any 
bag  or  mail  >ent  or  to  be  sent  by  the  same,  any  letter,  packet,  bag,  or  mail,  shall  suffer  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

And  all  persons  who  shall  counsel,  command,  hire,  persuade,  promise,  aid,  or  abet  such  persons,  or  shall 
with  a  fraudulent  intention  buy  or  receive  any  such  securities,  instruments,  &c.,  shall  suffer  in  like  man- 
ner :  accessaries  may  be  tried  before  apprehension  or  trial  of  principals.  Trials  may  be  in  the  county 
where  offenders  are  apprehended. 

Hxcmpttoyis  from  Pus/age,  Franking,  Sfc. — The  statutes  for  regulating  tlie  rates  of  postage,  and  the 
exemptions  from  postage,  from  the  Pth  of  Anne  to  the  53d  of  Geo.  3.,  are  too  numerous  to  be  inserted, 
but  the  principal  regulations  are  as  follows  :  — 

The  king,  the  persons  filling  the  principal  offices  of  government,  the  public  Boards,  and  the  Post-office 
may  send  and  receive  letters  duty  frea 

Also  all  members  of  either  house  of  parliament  during  the  sitting  of  the  same,  or  within  40  days  bcfora 
or  alter  any  summons  or  prorogation,  not  exceeding  1  ounce  in  weight,  on  condition  that  the  naine< 
of  the  member,  and  the  post  town  from  which  sent,  the  day  of  the  month  at  full  length,  and  the  year, 
shall  be  indorsed  thereon  ;  also  that  the  member  directing  it  shall  be  at,  or  within  20  miles  of,  the  post 
town,  on  the  day,  or  day  before,  the  letter  is  put  into  the  post-office;  and  also  on  condition  that  no  mem. 
ber  send  more  than  10,  or  receive  more  than  15,  letters  in  one  day. 

Printed  votes  of  parliament,  and  newspapers  in  covers  o;ien  at  the  sides,  &c.  are  exempted  from  po.stage. 

But  the  post.masters  may  search  to  see  if  any  thing  else  be  contained  in  the  cover  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
such  found,  it  shall  be  charged  treble  postage. 

Persons  altering  the  superscription  of  franked  letters,  or  counterfeiting  the  handwriting  of  members  on 
them  to  avoid  postage,  guilty  ol  felony,  and  to  be  transported  for  7  years. 

But  nevertheless,  members  who  from  infirmity  are  unable  to  write,  may  authorise  and  depute  another 
to  frank  for  them,  sending  notice  thereof  under  hand  and  seal,  attested  by  a  witness,  to  the  post-ma>tcr 
general 

Bills  of  exchange,  invoices,  merchants'  accounts,  &c.  written  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  with  a  letter, 

or  several  letters  written  to  several  persons  on  one  piece  of  paper,  to  pay  as  otie  letter (7  &  8  Geo.  4. 

c.  2L) 

So  writs  or  other  legal  proceedings. 

Patterns  and  samples  of  goods  in  covers  open  at  the  sides,  without  any  writing  inside,  to  be  charged  ai 
single  letters.  But,  by  52  Geo.  3.,  if  not  open  at  the  sides,  and  weighing  only  1  oz.,  an  additional  rate  of 
2(1.°;  but  if  less  than  1  oz.  and  open  at  the  side  only,  the  additional  rate  of  Irf. 

Foreign  letters  suspected  to  contain  prohibited  goods  may  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  a  justice,  ot 
magistrate,  of  the  place,  or  district,  on  oath  of  person  suspecting.  If  contraband  goods  found,  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  letter  sent  to  the  commissioners  of  customs  ;  if  none  found,  the  letter  to  be  forwarded 
with  an  attestation  of  the  circumstances  by  the  justice  or  magistrate. 

By  9  Anne,  c.  10.,  no  person  excejjt  the  iiost-master,  ami  persons  authorised  by  him,  shall  carry  or  con. 
vey  any  letters,  on  pain  of  -5/.  for  every  oflence,  and  a  penalty  of  100/,  per  week  besides,  to  he  recovered  in 
any  court  of  record.  And  hy  5  Geo.  4.  c.  20.,  no  person  shuil  send  or  tender,  or  deliver  to  be  sent,  other- 
wise than  by  the  authority  of  the  post-master  or  his  deputies,  or  to  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  post 
town  to  be  forwarded  by  tlie  post,  any  letter  or  packet,  on  pain  of  51.  for  each  letter  so  sent,  to  be  recovered 
in  any  court  at  Westminster. 

Except  letters  concerning  goods  to  be  delivered  toith  such  goods,  sent  by  a  common  carrier  ;  letters  or 
merchants,  owners  of  ships  or  merchant  vessels  with  cargoes  to  be  delivered  ;  such  letters  being  carried 
without  hire  or  reward ;  any  commission  or  return  thereof;  process  or  return  thereof  out  of  any  court, 
or  any  letter  sent  by  any  private  friend  in  their  way  of  journey ;  or  by  any  messenger  sent  on  purpose 
concerning  private  affairs.  ,     , ,    .  ...         v   <■     .i,« 

Post-masters  may  make  private  agreements  with  persons  living  m  places  (not  being  post  towns),  fortne 
receiving  and  sending  to  them  respectively,  letters  to  and  from  the  post  town ;  but  for  the  dehvery  of 
letters  within  the  limits  of  the  post  town,  tie  is  entitled  to  no  remuneration. 


Rates  of  Postage- —  Letters  containinR  1  enclosure  are 
ch.irge;ible  with  2  sinRle  rates.  Letters  containing  more  than 
1  enclosure,  and  not  weighing  1  ounce,  are  chargeable  with  3 
simile  rates.  letters  weighing  1  ounce,  whatever  the  contents 
ina«  Ik.  are  cliargeable  with  4  single  rate* :  and  for  everj  i  of 
an  ounce  above  that  weight,  an  additional  single  rate  is  charge- 
Letters  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  if  single,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  act  of  paiiiament,  are  chargeable  with  1  penny  only. 

Postage  of  a 
Great  Britai-v.  Single  Letter 

in  Pence. 
From  .iny  post-office  in  England  or  Wales  to  any 

Dlace  not  eiceeding  15  miles  from  such  offlce       -      4 
For  anv  distance  above 
IS  miles,  and  not  eiceeding  20  miles     -        •        -      5 
ao  —  30    _         -         -      -      6 

30  _  SO    -      -        -         -      7 

50  -  80    -    -       -  -      8 

80  —  120    —        -        •        -      9 

lOT  _  170    _     -        -  -   10 

170  -  230    _       -         -       -    11 

230  _  500    _    ...    12 


And  so  in  proportion ;  the  postage  Increasing  progressively  U. 
for  a  single  letter  for  every  100  miles. 

Postage  of  a 
Ireland.  Single  l-etter 

in  Pence. 
From  any  post-oflice  in   Ireland  to  anv  place 
within  the  same,  not  exceeding  7  Irish  miles 
from  such  office     -        -  -  -  *       *     f 

Exceeding    7  and  not  exceeding  IS  Irish  miles      -     3 

-  15  —  25       _       -       -     J 

—  25  —  35        —      -         -     5 


_        65  _  95        _     -         .    10 

_         95  —  120         _        -       .     II 

_        120  -  l.W         -      -         -     12 

_        l-,0  _  200         —         -      •    1.1 

_       200  _  2.10         _        .        -    14 

_        2.-.0  -  SOO         -        -        -    15 

And  for  every  100  miles,  Irish  measure,  above  300  mila, « 
further  sum  of  I./  I)  .ubh'  and  treble  lettcn  chargeil  accord- 
ing to  the  same  s-ale  of  advance  as  in  England- 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Rates  of  Postage  to  be  taken  in  the  Currency  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  for  the  Port  and  Conveyance  of 
Letters  and  Packets  by  the  Post  from  any  Place  in  Great  Britain  to  any  Place  in  Ireland,  or  from 
any  Place  in  Ireland  to  any  Place  in  Great  Britain. 


Treble 

For  every  Ounce] 

Letter,  or 

Weight 

and  for 

Distaoce. 

SingU 

Double 

other 

every 

Packet 

Letter. 

Letter. 

under  an 

not  ext. 

eeding 

Ounce 

an  Ounce  in"     I 

Meight. 

We 

ght. 

If  the  distance  of  such  places  shall  not  exceed  15  mUes,  British 

'• 

d. 

•• 

d. 

».      d. 

•■ 

d. 

0 

4 

0 

8 

1      e 

I 

4 

Exceeding  15,  and  not  exceeding  SO  such  miles 

0 

5 

0 

10 

1        3 

1 

8 

"20          _          _        30       _          .                 .           . 

0 

6 

0 

1        6 

2 

0 

30          _          —       60       —          - 

0 

7 

2 

1        9 

2 

4 

£0          —          —        80       —          .          ... 
"I                   SO          _          _      120       —          -       •          .           - 

0 

S 

4 

S       0 

2 

R 

0 

9 

6 

2       3 

3 

0 

120           —           —      170       —           . 

0 

10 

8 

2        6 

3 

4 

170           _           _      2,-0       _           .             . 

0 

11 

10 

2        9 

3 

8 

230           _           _      300        —           -       •               .        - 

0 

2 

0 

3       0 

4 

0 

500           —           —      400       _           . 

1 

2 

2 

3        3 

4 

4 

400           —           —      600        _           .        .           .           . 

2 

2 

4 

3        6 

4 

8 

500            —            —      COO        —            . 

3 

2 

6 

3        9 

5 

0 

600            _            _      TOO        —            -        . 

4 

2 

S 

4        0 

5 

4 

700 

5 

2 

10 

4        3 

5 

8 

Lflters  .-ind  j.ackets  conveyed  by  packet  boats  between  the  ports  of 

Por:  Patrick  and  Donagh'adee,  a  packet  postage  over  and  above  ali 

otlier  rates            _                  .                  . 

0 

4 

0 

8 

1        0 

1 

4 

Ix'tleis  and  packets  conveyed  by  packet  boats  firoin  or  to  Holy- 

head or  IVIilford  Haven,  to  or  trom  any  port  in  Ireland,  a  packet 

postage  over  and  above  all  o'.her  rates               -                 ,               . 

0 

! 

0 

4 

0        C 

0 

8 

Letters  and  packets  conveyed  by  packet  boats  to  or  from  Liver- 

jiool,  fi-om  or  to  Dublin,  or  any  other  port  in  Ireland,  a  packet 

postage  over  and  above  all  other  rates        -               -               -         - 

0 

8 

1 

4 

2        0 

2 

8 

Provided   that  no  letter  sent  by  way  of  Liverpool  shall  be 

chargeable  with  a  higber  rate  of  postage  than  if  it  were  sent 

by  w.Hy  of  Holyhead. 

Letters  and  packets  to  and  from  any  part  of  (Ireat  Britain  or  Ire- 

land, by  way  of  Dublin  and  Holyhead,  in  addition  to  all  other 

r;ttes  (iVIenai  Bridge)            -                        -                -                .             _ 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0        3 

0 

4 

Letters  and  packets  to  and  from  any  pait  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 

land, by  vay  of  Conway  and  CI  ester,  in  addition  to  all  other 

rates  (Conway  Bridgel     ... 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0        3 

0 

4 

.-Vnd  so  in  proportion  in  all  the  aforesaid  cases  for  any  other 

letter  or  packet  of  greater  wtight  than  an  ounce. 

Foreign  Pakts.  —  Poslagt  of  a  Single  Letter  to  and  from  London. 


■.,^ 


Spain 

Holland  and  the  Netherlands 

A  merica 

West  India  islands 

St.  Domingo 

(iihraltar 

Walla  and  the  Mediterranean 

Madeira 

The -Azores 


France 

Italy 

Ionian  Isles  an 

France 
Germany 
Switzerland 
Rus.sia 
Prussia 
D  nmark 
Sweden 
Norway 

No  letters  to  any  of  the  above  places  and  parts  (e 
unless  the  postage  be  first  paid. 

Mails  made  tip  in  London  aefvihns  :  — 

Fbanck, daily,  Sunday  exceptc-d.  Letters  received  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  till  11  p."m.,  and  on  other  days  till  7  P.  M. 

Hoi.i.ANn,  liRioiLM.and  HAwniiuiH,  every  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day.   Letters  received  till  11  p.  m. 

SwHnitN,  every  Friday.    Letters  received  till  11  p.  M. 

-Amfrica,  first  Wednesday,  monthly. 

jAMAirA,LEEVVARI)  IbLANDS,  and  Ca'kt»A'-ena  and  LaGi'ayba, 
first  Wednesday  in  each  month. 

Brazils,  first  and  third  Tuesday  in  each  month. 


2    6 


Honduras 
Mexico 
Tampico 
Cuba 


*.  d. 

3  6 

3  6 

3  0 

3  0 


cpt  theTA'cst  India  colonies  and  British  America)  can  le  foiwardcd 
Mai!Eiiia,  BnAziTs,  fi  BtExos  A\-bes,  first  Tuesday,  monthly. 


'sdav 


and  CoBFf,  first  day  of  every 

month,  except  when  it  falls  on  a  Sunday, 
Coi-OMItiA,  hrst  W'tdnesdav,  monthlv. 
HoNuiKAs,  first  Wcdnesd-;y,  monthly. 
Jamaica,  St.  Dom.vuo,  Mexico,  anii  Ci  ba,  third  Wednesday, 

monthly.  •" 

Letters  fiir  Portugr.l,  Kra/il,  and  other  (breign  ports,  will   is 

future  be  received  unui  the  hour  for  cla:,iiig  the  boxts  for 

Inland  Letters. 

General  Posl-qffice,  London I,etters  received  at  the  general  pest  rcceivitig  houses  till  ft  p.  ji. ;  by  the 

letter  carriers,  ringing  bells,  (on  paymoTit  of  lii.  with  each  letter  or  newspaper,)  from  ;■>  to  6  p.  m.  ;  at  the 
Branch  Post.ofticcs,  at  Charing  Cross,  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  Borough,  till  2  past  G  p.  M.,  and  at 
the  General  Post-oflire  in  St.  Martin's-lc-Orand,  and  the  Brant  h  Post-office,  Lomb:>rd  Street,  till  7  p.  m. 

Newspapers  must  be  put  into  the  receiving  houses  before  5  p.  M.,  or  at  the  General  Post-i.ftice,  St.  Mar- 
tin's-Ic-Grand,  before  6  p.  >i. 

Stamps  — The  date  shows  when  the  letters  were  received  at  the  General  Post-otlice. 

The  circular  stamp  of  black  ink,  when  the  ])ostage  is  to  lie  paid  on  delivery. 

Ditto  of  red  ink,  with  the  wortJ  "  Paid,"  when  the  postage  has  been  paid  at  the  time  of  pos.ting  the 
letter. 

Ditto  of  red  ink,  with  the  word  "  Free,"  when  letters  are  franked. 

Oi'erclmrgrd  letters.  —  Overcharges  returned  on  i)rcscnting  the  letter  at  lite  window  in  the  hall  at  the 
Olhce,  St.  1\Iartin's-le-Grand ;  or  the  letter  mjy  be  sent  to  the  Ofllcc  by  the  letter-carrier,  and  the  over- 
charge will  be  returned  with  the  letter  in  2  days.  When  .single  letters  are  charged  dotihle,  or  doubli! 
letters  treble,  if  ihey  are  opened  in  presence  of  the  letter  carriers  who  deliver  them,  that  part  having  the 
direction  and  tax  upon  it  will  be  .suilitient  to  obtain  return  of  the  overeliarge ;  but  in  cajcs  of  single 
letlers  being  charged  trible,  such  letters  must  be  shown  at  the  Post-oftice  before  return  of  the  ovcrchargo 
can  be  made. 

Ship  Letter  Office.  — The  postage  for  letters  forwardeil  through  this  Office,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
New  .South  Wales,  Isle  of  I'ranec,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras,  ik'iigal,  Singapore,  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island,  is  the  full  inland  rale  of  postage,  to  the  jjort  where  the  ship  may  l)e,  and  i'rf.  sea  postage  in  acdi- 
tion,  for  every  Utter  not  exceeding  2  (unuis,  .md  Is.  per  ounce  for  every  oiit'cc  above. 

I,etters  from  the  country  tor  the  above  jilaces,  are  charged  with  the  full  inland  postage  to  Lr  ndon 
and  2(/.  sea  postage  in  addition,  lor  every  letter  not  exceeding  3  ounces,  and  is.  per  ounce  lor  every 
ounce  above. 

Newspapers  and  price  currents  that  have  paid  the  stamp  duty,  are  forwarded  to  India,  if  ir.ide  up 
open  at  the  ends,  for  \U.  on  each  packet,  not  exceeding  1  ounce,  and  (or  each  i)acket  exccetlii.g  th« 
ounce,  Irf.  i)er  outice.     .  .  • 

But  letters,  newspapers,  end  price  currents  to  the  co.ist  of  Africa,  St.  Helena,  Batavia,  nml  all  plnc«t 
where  tliere  are  no  packets,  J  the  highest  rate  of  packet  iio.stage  is  charged. 

?.  0   3 
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All  letters  fVom  abroad,  except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Isle  of  France,  New  South  Wales,  Bombay, 
Ceylon,  Madras,  Bengal,  Singapore,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  are  liable  to  a  sea  postage  of  8rf.  single, 
and  Is.  id.  double,  and  so  on  over  and  above  all  inland  rates  whatever ;  but  those  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Isle  of  France,  Bombay,  CeylOn,  Madras,  Bengal,  Singapore,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  are 
liable  to  the  full  inland  rates,  and  a  sea  postage  of  id.  for  every  letter  not  exceeding  the  weight  of  3 
ounces,  and  \s.  per  ounce  for  every  ounce  exceeding  that  weight. 

Newspapers  printed  within  his  Majesty's  colonies,  and  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  any  ship 
other  than  a  packet,  if  left  open  at  the  ends,  and  containing  no  other  enclosure  or  correspondence,  are 
charged  3d.  each  paper. 

•»*  All  letters  forwarded  through  this  Office,  must  be  paid  for  at  the  time  they  are  put  into  the 
office. 

Seamen's  and  soldiers'  single  letters  are  forwarded  through  this  Office  to  the  East  Indies  and  New 
South  Wales,  on  payment  of  Id.  at  the  time  of  putting  in  ;  and  letters  from  the  East  Indies  are  charge- 
able with  Irf.,  or  3d.  if  the  penny  is  not  paid  when  the  letter  is  put  into  the  office  ;  and  to  places  abroad, 
to  where  there  are  no  regular  packets,  on  the  payment  of  3d. ;  and  those  received  from  such  places  are 
charged  3d. 

Seamen  and  Soldiers,  within  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  to  and  from  which  there  are 
regular  mails,  can  send  and  receive  single  letters  on  their  own  private  concerns  only,  while  they  are 
employed  on  his  Majesty's  service,  for  Irf. 

Letters  coming  froyn  a  Seaman,  or  frmn  a  Sergeant,  Corporal,  Trumpeter,  Fifcr,  or  private  Soldier.  — 
The  penny  must  be  paid  at  the  time  it  is  put  into  the  post-office.  The  name  of  the  soldier  or  sailor,  his 
class  or  description,  and  the  name  of  the  ship  or  regiment,  corps  or  detachment,  to  which  he  belongs, 
must  be  specified.  And  the  officer  having  the  command  must  sign  his  name,  and  specify  the  name 
of  the  ship  or  regiment,  corps,  or  detachment,  he  commands. 

Letters  going  to  Seamen  or  Soldiers. — The  penny  must  be  paid  at  the  time  it  is  put  into  the  post- 
office. 

Newspapers  for  his  Majesty^s  Colonies,  and  Places  beyond  Seas.  —  Every  such  newspaper  or  other 
printed  paper  liable  to  the  stamp  duty,  and  for  the  conveyance  ((f  which  any  duty  of  postage  is  chargeable, 
to  be  put  into  the  post-office  of  the  town  or  place  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  on  any  day,  within  seve7i 
days  next  after  the  day  on  which  the  same  shall  be  published,  the  day  of  publication  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  date  of  such  paper ;  and  in  case  any  such  paper  be  put  into  any  post-office  after  the  expiration  of 
such  seven  days,  such  paper  to  be  charged  as  a  sm/ij/t;  letter. 

Printed  votes  and  proceedings  in  parliament  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  any  of  his  Majesty's 
colonies  are  to  be  charged  with  a  rate  of  one  penny  half  penny  per  ounce,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  in  lieu 
of  any  sum  payable  under  any  former  act,  to  be  paid  on.  pulling  the  said  voles  and  proceedings  into  the 
vost-pffice. 

N,  li. If  such  printed  vote,  proceeding,  newspaper,  pamphlet,  magazine,  &c.  be  not  sent  without  a 

cover,  or  in  a  cover  open  at  the  sides,  or  if  any  writing  be  thereon,  other  than  the  superscription,  or  any 
other  paper  or  thing  be  enclosed  therein,  the  packet  r.'ill  be  liable  to  the  full  rates  of  postage,  as  a  letter. 

Bank  Notes  and  Drafts.  —  Persons  wishing  to  send  bank  notes  or  drafts  by  post,  are  ad\  ised  to  cut  such 
notes  or  drafts  in  halves,  and  send  them  at  tco  dili'erent  times,  waiting  till  the  receipt  of  one  half  is 
acknowledged  before  the  other  is  sent. 

Money,  Ilings,  or  Lockets,  SfC.  —  When  money,  rings,  or  lockets,  Sec.  are  sent  by  the  post  from  London, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  clerk  at  the  window  at  the  General  Post-office  ; 
and  when  any  such  letter  is  to  be  sent  from  the  country,  it  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  post- 
master :  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  Office  docs  not  engage  to  insure  the  party  from  loss. 

Cautions  to  Masters  of  fessels.  —  Masters  of  vessels  opening  sealed  bags  of  letters  intrusted  to  them, 
or  taking  thereout  letters,  or  not  duly  delivering  the  bags  at  the  post-office  of  the  first  port  of  arrival, 
forfeit  2U0;.  Masters,  or  others,  having  letters  in  their  possession  after  the  master's  delivering  the  letters 
Bt  the  post-office,  forfeit  5/.  for  every  letter  found  on  board.  —  [55  Geo.  3.  c.  153.) 

Masters  and  commanders  of  vessels  are  required  to  deliver  their  ship's  letters  to  the  person  appointed 
by  the  post-master  general  to  demand  the  same ;  and  if  any  Utters  not  exempted  by  law,  not  exceeding 
the  weight  therein  mentioned,  be  found  on  board  after  any  such  demand,  the  same  penalty  is  incurred 
as  on  masters  and  commanders  in  whose  possession  letters  are  found  after  delivering  their  letters  at  the 
post-office. 

Masters  and  commanders  of  vessels  are  still  bound  to  deliver  at  the  post-office  of  the  first  port  at  which 
they  arrive,  all  letters  on  board  not  exempted  by  law,  if  they  shall  not  have  been  previously  demanded 
by  some  person  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  post-master  general.  —  (7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  21.) 

Twopenny  Post-office.  —  Besides  the  General  Post-office,  or  that  intended  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  letters  are  received  in  tlie 
metropolis  and  other  large  towns  for  delivery  in  the  same.  In  London,  these  letters 
are  charged  2d. ;  but  in  other  towns  they  are  only  charged  Id.  The  limits  of  the  two- 
penny post  extend  generally  7  or  8  miles  round  the  metropolis  ;  there  are  daily  several 
deliveries,  and  the  establishment  is  extremely  convenient.  The  Twopenny  Post-office  is 
dependent  upon,  though  in  some  measure  distinct  from,  the  General  Post-office.  Its 
principal  offices  are  at  the  General  Post-office,  and  Gerrard  Street,  Soho.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  receiving  houses  scattered  up  and  down  the  town  and  the  adjacent 
country. 

The  cross  receipt  and  nett  rcTenue  derived  from  the  two-  The  reci|irocal  transfers  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
oennv  post  In  the  melropoUi  in  the  under-mentioned  jears,  has  letters  collected  by  each,  destined  for  delivery  within  the  luniu 
teen  as  follow*  :  —  of  "^"^  ""'<''■>  "«  "s  follows :  — 

From  G.  Post-office  to  Gerrard  Stica   •    4O,S0C  letters. 
From  Gerrard  Street  to  the  G.  Post-office  25,900    — 

i'iltl  Refort  of  Revenue  CommUtlaiurt.) 

Rkoi  IATI0N9  AS  TO  TnB  TwopRN-WT  PosT-orFrcr.  -  There 
are  2  principal  ofEces-at  the  GenL-ral  Posl-otTice,  and  the  olher 
in  Gerr,ud  street,  Soho  ;  the  hours  of  receipt  and  deliver^',  and 
all  the  rcKulations  of  which,  are  the  same  at  the  one  as  the 
other.  There  arc,  besides,  numerous  receivinj;  bouses  for  let- 
ters in  and  around  London. 

There  are  6  collections  and  deliveries  of  letters  in  town  dailj ; 
and  3  deliviries  at,  and  2  depurtures  fr,m,  most  places  in  the 
country  districts  of  this  office.  General  post  letters  are  de- 
spatched to  the  country  letter  carriers  the  same  morning  of 
tlieir  arrival  in  London. 

The  time  bv  which  letters  should  be  put  Into  the  rcceivlne 
h»uscs,  or  cilli'er  of  the  2  principal  offices,  for  each  delivery  of 
the  day,  and  that  by  wluch  Utt  Ke  despatched  foi  deliteiTt 
are  as  follows;  — 


Years. 

Grou  Receipt. 

NeU  ReTennc. 

Kate  per  Cent. 

of  Charge 
ofCullectJon. 

182G 

'   1827 

1828 

I..       «.    d- 
UH.Tl^  15    3 
115,800     8  1U 
117,203     8    2} 

L.      :    d. 
71,942  12    0 
75,866  17     7* 
77,317    7    9} 

L.     4.      d. 

33  10    4A 

34  9     Si 
S»    0    "I 

The  grosi  number  of  letters  collected  in  the  two  separate 

Eand  diTisions,  within  the  same  period  of  6  days,  gives  the 
Uowing  result :  — 
G.  Post-office  division  •  •    73,427  letters. 

Gerrard  Street  divUlon       ...    69,157     — 
The  number  of  letters  delivered  In  th«  respective  divisions  in 
th*  tame  period  are  as  foUows :  — 

O.  Post-office  division  -  -    68,693  letters, 

'jvmd  Si  rqrt  division       •        -  •    80,578    — 
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y:i5 


LeiUrt  i^oing  fn 


r  Part  of  the  Town  to  anotha 


12 


ither  of  the  2 
principal  offices  bj- 
y  moniing 
11        — 
1  aftemooa 
3        — 
6       — 
9       — 


They   are    sent    out 

for  dehver>  at 
10  morning 
12        - 

2  afternoon 

4        — 

7  — 

8  next  morning. 


'2  aAemoon 
,S       — 

R        — 

And  each  delivery  should  be  completed  generally  in  about  li  . 

hour  after  the  despatch  from  the  principal  offices,  according  to  day  they  were  despatched  for  delivery  ;  that  on  returned  lett 
distance  and  number  of  letters,  &c.  At  some  of  the  out  parts  excepting,  which  shows  the  time  they  were  returned  to  the  office 
if  the  town,  however,  5  deliveries  and  collections  only  can  be  I  as  dead  letters.  The  oval  stamp  is  used  at  the  chief  office  ;  the 
ffiren,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  principal  offices ;  I  indented  stamp  at  the  Westminster ;  and  the  circular  at  the 


through  the  means  of  a  by-post  arrangement,  the  same  day  at 
noon.  If  put  in  for  the  aftemooa  despatch,  they  are  delivered 
the  same  evening,  where  an  evening  delivery  is  given.  If  going 
to  parts  not  belonging  to  the  same  ride,  they  come  to  JLondon  ; 
such  letters  put  into  the  post  for  the  morning  despatch,  are 
delivered  in  the  country  ine  same  evening,  \^  here  an  evening 
dehvery  is  given;  if  for  the  afternoon  despatch,  the  next 
morning,  where  a  morning  delivery  is  given;  or  otherwise  at 
noon. 

Stamps.  —  The  date  stamp  on  letters,  or,  if  there  be  more 
than  one,  that  having  the  latest  hour,  shows  the  day  and  time  of 


and  for  the  same  reason,  the  deliveries  are  later,  and  the  collec- 
tions earlier  than  in  the  interior. 

The  out  parts  served  but  3  times  a  day,  and  to  which  the 
7  o'clock  delivery  at  night  does  not  extend,  are  (alphabeticallyj 
U  follows  :  — 


Mill  Bank,  M'estminster,  to 
Thames  Bank  Place. 

New  Kent  Road. 

New  Grove,  Mile  End. 

Pimlico,  beyond  \'auxhall 
Bridge. 

Rotherhithe,       beyond      the 


Bermondsey,  beyond  the  Spa 

Road. 
Bethnal  Green  and  Road. 
Hackney  Road. 
Haggerston. 
Hoxton. 

Kingsland  Road  to  the  Bridge. 
Lambeth,  beyond  Church-st. 
Limehouse,  beyond  theBridge. 
Mile  End,  beyond  the  1  mile 

stone. 

From  Mile  End  and  other  out  parts  letters  are  collected  { 
of  an  hour  earlier  than  the  above  periods.  And  for  the  4  o'clock 

orlastdeUvery  of  the  day,  at  these  parts,  letters  must  be  put  u.     i^onaon  to  anotner,  or  rrom  me  country  lo  j.onuon,  or  one 
*!r       k"*!"**"^  receivmg  houses  by  2  o'clock,  or  the  prmcipal  |  part  of  the  country  to  another,  the  postage  is  the  same  as  for 


Church. 
TothiU       Fields,      Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,  Pimlico. 

Sloane  Street. 


country  offices.  Persons  liaving  occasion  to  complain  of  the  de. 
lay  of  their  letters,  are  requested  to  transmit  to  tne  comptroller 
the  covers,  with  a  statement  of  the  time  of  delivery,  as  the  data 
and  stamp  will  assist  materially  in  tracing  their  course. 

Postage.  ~  The  postage  of  each  letter  or  packet,  passing  from 
one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  both  being  within  the  limits  of 
the  General  Post-office  deliveryt  is  'id.  To  or  from  the  country, 
or  fi'om  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  3d.  The  postage  of 
this  Office  on  each  letter,  or  packet,  passing  to  or  from  the  Ge- 
neral or  Foreign  Office,  is  2d.  in  addition  to  the  general  or  foreign 
rates.  To  prevent  mistakes,  it  is  recommended  to  persons  pay- 
ing the  postage  of  letters  at  putting  in,  to  see  tliem  stamped 
with  tlie  paid  stamp  before  they  leave  the  office. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors.  —  Single  letters  from  or  to  soldiers  and 
sailors,  under  certain  restrictions,  pass  throughout  both  this 
and  the  general  post,  or  either,  for  id.  only,  it  paid  at  putting 


Newspapers,  —  Newspapers  pass  from  London  to  the  country, 
in  covers  open  at  the  ends,  for  Id.  each  ;  but  from  one  part  or 
London  to  another,  or  from  the  country  to  Londo 


offices  by  3. 


If  put  into  the 
ceiving  houses  by 
8  moniing 
2  afternoon 


From  London  to  the  Country. 


Or  either  of  the  2  j  They  are  despatched 
principal  offices  by  from  the  latter  at 
9  morning  10  morning 

3  afternoon  I    4  afternoon 

6       _  17- 

To  places  having  but  2  deliveries  a  day,  letters  are  sent  off  at 
the  above  hours  of  10  in  the  morning,  and  4  or  7  in  the  after- 
noon. .Such  as  go  off  at  10  are  delivered  at  noon;  those  at  4 
arc  delivered  the  same  evening ;  and  such  as  go  off  at  7  are  for 
delivery  early  next  morning.  To  places  having  only  1  post  a 
day,  they  go  oft" at  10,  and  are  delivereil  the  same  day  at  noon. 

The  deliveries  in  the  country  should  be  completed,  generally, 
between  the  hours  of  11  and  1 ;  between  6  and  S  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  by,  or  about,  9  in  the  morning. 

Frum  the  Country  to  London.  —  If  put  into  the  post  in  time  for 
the  morning  despatch,  they  arrive  m  town  between  10  and  11 
o'clock,  and  are  sent  out  at  12  from  the  principal  offices,  for 
delivery  in  all  parts  of  London.  If  put  in  for  the  afternoon  de- 
spatch, they  arrive  between  the  hours  of  5  and  6,  and  are  sent 
out  at  7  for  delivery  the  same  evening. 

From  one  Part  of  Vie  Country  to  another If  going  from  one 

|>art  of  a  ride  or  district  to  another  part  of  the  same  lide  or  dis- 
tiict,  and  put  in  for  the  morning  despatch,  tliey  are  delivered. 


letters. 

Letters  of  Value.  —  This  Office  is  not  liable  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  property  contained  In  letters.  But,  for  the  greater  se- 
curity of  such  projicrty,  it  is  recommended  that  notice  of  it 
be  given  to  the  office-keepers  at  putting  into  the  post.  This, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  bank  or  other  notes,  or  drafts 
payable  to  bearer,  which  should  be  cut  in  halves,  and  sent  at 
twice,  the  first  half  to  be  acknowledged  before  the  other  is 
sent. 

Weight No  letters  or  packets  exceeding  the  weight  of  4  oz. 

can  be  sent  by  this  post,  except  such  as  have  first  passed  by,  ox 
are  Intended  to  ]>ass  by,  the  general  or  foreign  mails. 

Letters  for  this  Post  'not  to  be  -put  into  the  General  Post —  Let- 
ters for  the  twopenny  post  are  sometimes  put  into  the  general 
post,  by  which  they  are  unavoidably  delayed.  It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  that  they  be  put  into  the  twopenny  post  offices  or 
receiving  houses,  that  they  may  be  rejiularl^  forwjaded  by  their 
proper  conveyance. 

Letters  not  to  be  delivered  back —  And  to  prevent  the  possihility 
of  letters  being  surreptitiously  obtained  from  the  offices  where 
jmt  in,  office-keepers  are  strictly  forbidden  returning,  to  any 
persons  whatsoever,  letters  that  may  be  applied  for,  under 
whatever  circumstances  the  recovery  may  be  urged.  This  is 
moreover  forbidden  by  the  t-stablished  principle,  that  the  instant 
a  letter  is  comuiitted  to  the  post,  it  is  no  longer  tl-e  projtcrty 
of  till'  sender. 


Posi-office  Bevemte,  —  The  progress  of  the  post-office  revenue  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  very  remarkable.  Most  part  of  its  increased  amount  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  greatly  increased  population  of  the  country,  and  the  growing  intercourse  among 
all  classes  of  the  community  ;  but  a  good  deal  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  efforts  made  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  to  suppress  the  abuses  that  had  grown  outot 
the  privilege  of  franking,  and  still  more  to  the  additions  that  have  repeatedly  been  made 
to  the  rates.  We  believe,  however,  that  these  have  been  completely  overdone  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  vast  importance  of  a  cheap  and  safe  conveyance  of  letters  to  commerce, 
it  will  immediately  be  seen  that  this  is  a  subject  deserving  of  grave  consideration.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  post-office  revenue  has  been  about  stationary  since  1814  ;  though,  from 
Jhe  increase  of  population  and  commerce  in  the  intervening  period,  it  is  pretty  obvious 
that,  had  the  rates  of  postage  not  been  so  high  as  to  force  recourse  to  other  channels,  the 
revenue  must  have  been  decidedly  greater  now  than  at  the  end  of  the  war.  "Were  the 
rates  moderate,  the  greater  despatch  and  security  of  the  post-office  conveyance  would 
hinder  any  considerable  number  of  letters  from  being  sent  through  other  channels.  But, 
in  the  estimation  of  very  many  persons,  tlie  present  duties  more  than  countervail  these 
advantages:  and  the  number  of  coaches  that  now  pass  between  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  law  may  be  evaded,  by  transmitting  letters  in  parcels 
conveyed  by  them,  renders  the  imposition  of  oppressive  rates  of  postage  quite  as  injurious 
to  the  revenue  as  to  individuals. 

The  gross  product  of  the  post-office  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  under-mentioned 
years,  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


Years. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Duly. 

Years. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Duty. 

1722 

iir,5 

1775 
1795 

201,804 
SlO.GfiS 
fi45,.-)'21 
7«,2-J8 

1800 
1810 
1814 
1820 

1,08:5,950 
1,675,07<) 
2,005,987 
I,9y3,8a5 

182.5 
1828 
1829 

2,lfi0,'!90 
2,048,042 
2,024,418 

1830 
1851 
1832 

.£ 
2,053,720 
2,064,334 
2,034,603 

The  progress  of  the  Scotch  branch  of  the  post-office  revenue  lias  been  quite  extra- 
ordinary. In  1698,  Sir  Robert  Sinclair  of  Stevenson  had  a  grant  from  William  III.  ot 
its  entire  produce,  with  an  extra  allowance  of  3001.  a  year,  on  condition  of  his  keeping 
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up  the  post ;  but,  after  trial,  he  abandoned  tlie  undertaking  as  disadv.intageous.  In 
1709,  the  Scotch  post-office  revenue  was  under  2,000/.  :  its  average  annual  amount  is 
now  about  1-10,000/.  nett ;  having  increased  seventy  fold,  in  little  more  than  a  century! 
In  1781,  tlie  Glasgow  post-office  jiroduced  only  4,;>11/.  4s.  9(/.,  while  its  ordinary  re- 
venue is  at  present  about  35,500/.  !  — {Stark's  Picture  of  Edinhuryh,  p.  144.  ;  ClelumTs 
Statistics  of  Glasgow.) 

'I'he  expenses  of  collecting  the  post-office  revenue  amount,  at  an  average,  to  from  24 
to  30  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipt.  In  1832,  they  were  557,313/.,  being  at  the  rate 
of  about  27  per  cent.  After  all  deductions  on  account  of  collection,  over-payments, 
drawbacks,  &c.,  the  total  nett  payments  into  the  exchequer  on  account  of  the  post-olhce 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  amount  to  about  1,350,000/. 

The  British  post-office  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  managed  with  great  intelligence. 
But  there  are  several  departments  in  which  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  saving 
of  expense  miglit  be  effected.  The  packet  service  costs  115,000/.  a  year.  Tlie  mileage 
to  mail  coaches,  and  the  payments  to  guards,  tolls,  &c.  amount  to  about  72,000/.  The 
conveyance  of  mails  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Jamaica,  is  an  item  of  above  12,500/.  ! 

There  may,  in  all,  be  about  3,000  persons  employed  in  the  carriage  and  distribution 
of  letters  in  Great  Britain  only;  besides  about  180  coaches,  and  from  4,000  to  5,000 
horses. 

Irish  Post-office.  —  The  most  gross  and  scandalous  abuses  have  long  been  prevalent 
in  every  department  of  the  Irish  post-office.  Tlie  commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry 
exerted  themselves  to  abate  the  nuisance ;  but,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  evidence  ot 
tlie  Duke  of  Richmond  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  public 
salaries,  without  much  effect.  His  Grace  has,  liowever,  lalx)ured  with  laudable  activity 
and  zeal  to  introduce  something  like  honesty,  order,  and  responsibility  into  this  depart- 
ment. The  gross  revenue  ot  the  Irish  post-office  amounted,  in  1832,  to  221,093/.  ; 
the  expenses  of  collection  were  8G,151/.  ;  and  the  nett  payments  into  the  exchequer, 
138,000/. 

Account  of  the  Gross  Receipt  of  the  Post-office  Revenue  at  tlio  following  Cities  and  Towns  in  ISSI 

and  18.-52. 


1                               Places. 

Total  of  the  Year 

Places. 

Total  of  the  Year 

1831.     1      ISS'i. 

1S31. 

1832. 

nirmin^ham            -               - 
Hihtol'          •                -                    -          - 
(Coventry                .                •                  - 
Mull                  -                -                -            - 
I.icds        .... 
Ix^ictster        .              .              .             - 
KiveTpooI                 .                 .             .          - 

Mainhfster        -                -                .        . 
;   Nurw.ch        .... 
1  Notiintiham           -           -             -        - 
1  Poll  cries  and  Newcastle,  Staffordshire 

L. 

62S,fil8 
29,SC4 
3«,iiT0 
4, .Mil 
l.^o.-ii) 
2II.LIIJ3 

70.M74 
'2,111 

9,fi.53 
8,-(;7 

L. 

637,17S 

2S.r.S4 
33,SS7 

4,;  II 

M.CO.- 

fi,4:3 
71I.01S 
2,(11.3 
53,4;i') 
y,U'll 
9,1131 
fi,712 

Preston                .                .                -         - 
Shcffleld        .... 
Kdinbvirgh                ... 
Al«rdecn        -                -                 .            - 
Pundee                -                -                .         - 
(ilasaow         .... 

Iiul.'in 

lielf^lst            .... 
Cork            .... 
Ilro-heda               -              ... 
I.iTnerirk        .... 
l.oiido  derry        -               .           .         _ 
Walerfnrd 

L. 

b.'iM 
11,163 
42,621 
y,ll79 
7,030 
Xi.HIl 
101, .'.29 
9,7S2 
10,769 
1,927 
S,!)20 
3,270 
4,731 

X- 

5,10S 
11,1126 
42,76H 
8,5X1 
7,353 
3'i,7.'.4 
80,810 
9,693 
11,^11 
1,931 
6,36S 
3,474 
4,377 

Charges  on  Krwspapers  trantmiflrd  to  and  receivnl  frmn  Forei{-n  Parts.  _  A  inost  olyectionahlc  prac- 
tice has  long  obtained  in  the  Post-olhce,  of  eking  out  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  foreign  ilepartinciit, 
by  allowing  them  to  charge  heavv  fees  on  the  newspapers  transmitted  to  and  received  frcm  fori  igii  part.-i. 
The  subjoined  statements,  derived  from  the  Pari,  rapcr.  No.  14t).  Sess.  Iti  J2,  show  the  number  of  liriiish 
papers  that  go  abroad  through  the  Post-office,  and  tlie  nature  and  amount  of  the  charges  to  whici!  Uiey 
have  been  subject ;  — 


Newspapers  sent  to  v.irious  places  in 
the  United  Kingdom  through  the 
I'ost-office  fr<  m  London,  in  1850  - 
Average  daily 

New^jiapers  sent  to  the  British  co- 

Pro<lucinR,  at  V.il-  postage  each 
Vewspapers  received  from  the  Bri- 
ti-h  colonies        -  . 

I'rodiicinff,  at  3J.  postage  each 
^  Total  produce 

.ot.tl  nunilter  of  liailv  papers  sent 
ihroiu'h  the  Post-office  to  foreign 
(.arts,  in  1S.30 
,/ftto3  davsa  week 
lUtto  twice  a  week 
Ditto  weekly  .  • 


90,770 

17,628 

2n,s 


Jugrrgate  Feet 
Number  of  daily 
pr.pers  n_r 
innn.  'K),7> 


■ceimd  hr/  the  Potl-q/pce  CIcrkt. 
Average  i.er  Day.  L. 


no  -  286  2-3  at  HI.  each,  or  55  p.  cent.  1,620  13  4 
jiiito  .iuavs  per 

week,  17,628  -  IIG  at  31.  each,  or  67  per  cent.  339  0  0 
Ditto  2  days  jwr 

week,  20S       -  2  at  3/.  each,  or  WO  jper  cent.    .  6    00 

Weekly,  181     .  3Jat  2/.4».each,  or  1453  p.  cent.  7  14  0 


Charge  by  the  General  Pott-o.fPtce  Cttrks  fur  English  Keivefapi" 
to  thejutlorving  Placet :  — 


Three 

Two 

Places. 

Daily. 

n.iNs. 

a  Wixk. 

Days 
a  Week. 

L  ,.  d. 

L.    t.  d. 

L.  1.  d. 

i...    J| 

To  Brazil ,  Bnenos 

Avres,  and  Ma- 

.^ 

deira 

14  19  0 

8-iJ  (1 

C    8  0 

(iernianv,   .Vorlh 

I,isl,on       '.      . 

13  19  0 

7  10  (1 

COO 

France,  Holland, 

/ 

and  Flanders   - 

Average 
tost  of  paper 

13    5  0 

6  IS  u 

5  12  0 

3)42    3  0 

3122    8  0 

3) IS   n  0 

3  14   0 

14     1    0 

7  10   0 

6    0  0 

_ 

9    1  0 

4  10  0 

3    0  0 

S    4  0 

1     each  p'per 

5    (1   0 

3    0  0 

on 
3    0  0 

iVtnnunt  receiTed  by  the  clerks  in  the  (Ttneral 

l'(»st-orti<*e  { Forei;,Ti  Department),  for  transmit-  I 

tmj;  Hritish  papers  abroad  -  -   X,. 1,973     7    4    I 

Now,  it  ajipears  from  this  statement,  that  while  the  annual  cost  of  a  daily  London  paper  amounts  to 
9/.  Is  ,  inclusive  of  the  stamp,  it  has  not  been  possiMc  to  ^t^t  it  evt-n  at  Calais  or  I5oiih»gnc  for  lei.-;  than  !.>/.  5*., 
the  clerks  of  the  I'ost-office  having  been  allowed  to  charge  a  fee  of  4/.  4*-.  for  their  trouble  in  forwaruing 
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Ur  The  charges  on  the  papers  brought  from  abroad  have  been  similar  ;  a  French  paper  costing  ft-om  f}\ 
to  4/.  a  year  at  Calais,  not  being  obtainable  in  London  ior  less  than  from  7/.  to  10/.,  because  of  the  feest  > 
the  Post-office  clerks  I  In  consequence  of  this  preposterous  system,  a  far  more  serious  obstacle  has  been 
imposed  to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  of  useful  information,  than  any  that  could  have  grown  out  o'T 
the  fears  or  caprices  of  the  most  arbitrary  monarchs.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  going  too  far,  to  say  that  tiio  * 
circulation  of  British  newspapers  abroad  does  not  amount,  at  this  moment,  to  the  third  or  fourth  part  o^' 
what  it  would  have  amounted  to  had  they  been  exempted  from  these  oppressive  charges  ;  and  the  circu. 
lation  of  foreign  newspapers  in  England  has  been  proportionally  narrowed. 

The  mischievous  operation  of  this  system  has  long  been  obvious  ;  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
change  were  so  great,  that  it  has  hitherto  kept  its  ground.  But  we  are  glad  to  have  to  state  that  it  is  now 
on  the  eve  of  being  abolished.  The  Post-office  clerks  are  to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  fees  by  an 
increase  of  their  regular  salaries ;  so  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  obstacle,  other  than  their  natural 
cost,  or  the  impediments  tliat  foreign  governments  may  throw  in  their  way,  to  the  circulation  of  British 
papers  abroad. 

U.NiTED  States,  —  We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  number  of  post-offices,  the  extent  of  post  roads,  the 
rates  of  postage,  &c.  in  the  United  States. 


Po3T-OFFICB3   AND    FoSTAQK. 

Post-ofllces  in  1790        75 ;  extent  of  post  roads  in  miles  1,S75 
_  ISOO      90.3  —  SiO,S17 

—  1810  2,300  —  3fi.406 

_  1820  4,500  —  7*2,492 

_  1829  8,004  —  115,000 

Rates  ov  Postaok- 
For  Sinf^te  Letters,  composed  of  One  Piece  of  Paper  — 

Any  distance  not  exceeding     30  miles,   6  cents. 
Over   50,  and  not  esceeding   80     —     10      — 

—  SO  —  150     —     12A    — 

—  150  —  400     —     ISJ   — 

—  400  miles  •  -  -    25      — 
Double  letters,  or  those  composed  of  2  pieces  of  paper,  are 

charged  with  double  the  above  rates. 

Triple  letters,  or  those  composed  of  3  pieces  of  paper,  are 
charged  with  triple  the  above  rates. 

Quatlruple  Ictiers,  or  those  composed  of  4  pieces  of  paper,  are 
charged  with  quadruple  the  above  rates. 

■Allietters  weigbing  1  ounce  avoirdupois,  or  more,  arecbarged 
at  the  rate  of  single  postage  for  each  3  of  an  ounce,  or  quadruple 
postage  for  each  oun;;e,  according  to  their  weight ;  and  no  letter 


can  be  charged  with  more  than  quadruple  postage,  unless  i& 
weight  exceeds  1  ounce  avoirdupois. 

'I'he  postage  on  ship  letters,  if  delivered  at  the  office  whc». 
the  vessel  arrives,  is  6  cents ;   if  conveyed  by  post,  2  cents 
addition  to  the  ordinary  postage. 

Newspaper  Postage.  —  For  each  newspaper,  not  carried  out 
the  State  in  which  it  is  published,  or  if  carried  out  of  the  Stata 
but  not  carried  over  100  miles,  1  cent. 

Over  100  miles,  axid  out  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  published, 
1^  cent. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets,  —  If  published  periodically,  dis- 
tance not  exceeding  lOiO  miles,  li  cent  per  sheet. 


over  100     —     vi^ 
IS  not  pub.  period,  dist.  not  exceed.  100  miles,  4  cts.  per  sheet 
—  over  100     —     6  — 

Small  pamphlets,  containing  not  more  than  a  J  sheet  royal. 
are  charged  with  5  the  above  rates.  Eight  pages  quarto  are 
rated  as  one  sheets  and  all  other  sizes  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  number  of  sheets  in  a  pamphlet  sent  by  mail  must  be 
printed  or  written  on  one  of  the  outer  pSges.  When  the  number 
of  hheets  is  not  truly  stated,  double  postage  is  charged. 

Every  thing  not  coming  under  the  denomination  of  new9> 
papers  or  pamphlets  is  charged  with  letter  postage. 

Account  of  the  Postage  received  at  the  Post-offices  of  some  of  the  principal  Towns  of  the  United  States. 
during  the  Year  ended  the  31st  of  March,  1832, 


Towns. 

Dollars. 

Towns. 

Dollars. 

New  York           .               .               .               . 

100,203 

Richmond               .... 

18,715 

Philadelphia               -               -               -        - 

106,!)30 

Cincinnati        -               -                 -                . 

15,899 

Boston               -                 -                -               - 

62,270 

Savannali 

14,278 

Baltimore                -                -                 -            - 

54,923 

Piltsburfih               .... 

13,798 

New  Orleans               -               -               -        - 

27,288 

Albany        -               .               -              •         • 

13,003 

Charleston         -                .                .               - 

26,423 

Aupusta              .... 

11,444 

The  post-master  general  of  the  United  States  stated,  in  a  letter  to  a  committee  of  Senate,  19th  of  May, 
18:33,  that  it  was  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  that  a  ton  weight  of  newspapers  was  carried  in  one  mail  for 
hundreds  of  miles  together.  The  total  post-office  revenue  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  ended  the  31st 
of  Mard),  1832,  amounted  to  1,471,371  dollars  ;  of  which  the  newspaper  postage  made  about  254,000  dol. 
lars.  —  [American,  Almanac  for  1834.) 

POST  ENTRY.  When  goods  are  weighed  or  measured,  and  the  merchant  has 
got  an  account  thereof  at  the  Custom-house,  and  finds  his  entry,  already  made,  too  small, 
he  must  make  a  post  or  additional  entri/  for  the  surplusage,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  was  done.  As  a  merchant  is  always  in  time,  prior  to  the  clearing  of  the  vessel,  to 
make  his  post,  he  should  take  care  not  to  over-enter,  to  avoid  as  well  the  advance,  as  the 
trouble  of  getting  back  the  overplus.  However,  if  this  be  the  case,  and  an  over-entry 
has  been  made,  and  more  paid  or  bonded  for  customs  than  the  goods  really  landed 
amount  to,  the  land- waiter  and  surveyor  must  signify  the  same,  upon  oath  made,  and 
subscribed  by  the  person  so  over  entered,  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  person,  to  Ms 
knowledge,  had  any  of  the  said  goods  over-entered  on  board  the  .said  ship,  or  anywhere 
landed  the  same  without  payment  of  custom  ;  which  oath  must  be  attested  by  the  col- 
lector or  comptroller,  or  their  deputies,  who  then  compute  the  duties,  and  set  down  on  the 
back  of  the  certificate,  first  in  words  at  length,  and  then  in  figures,  the  several  sums 
to  be  paid. 

POSTING,  travelling  along  the  public  road  with  hired  horses,  and  with  or  without 
hired  carriages.  Duties  are  charged  upon  tlie  horses  and  carriages  so  hired.  —  (  For 
the  duties  on  the  latter,  see  ante,  p.  285.)  The  duties  on  post  horses  are  regulated  by 
the  4  Geo.  4.   c.  62. 

Duties —  Every  post-master  to  pay  r>s.  annually  for  a  licence.  For  every  horse,  marc,  or  gelding,  let 
for  hire  by  the  mile,  IW.  for  every  mile;  if  let  to  go  no  greater  distance  than  8  miles,  l-.'Jth  jKirt  of  the 
sum  charged  for  such  letting,  or  l.v.  !W.  ;  if  let  to  go  no  greater  distance  than  8  miles,  and  not  to  bring 
back  any  [lerson,  nor  deviate  from  the  usual  line  of  roail,  Is.  ;  if  let  for  any  time  less  than  28  successive 
days,  or  in  any  other  manner  tlian  by  the  mile,  or  to  go  no  greater  distance  than  8  miles,  in  either  case, 
1.5th  part  of  the  sum  charged  on  every  such  letting;  or  the  sum  of  2s.  firf.  for  each  day  not  exceeding 
a  days ;  and  the  sum  of  Is.  'Jd.  for  each  day  exceeding  3,  anil  not  exceeding  13  days;  and  the  sum  of 
Is.  :kl.  lor  each  day  exceeding  13,  and  less  than  28day.s.  If  let  for-28successivedays,  or  for  any  longer  period, 
and  returned  in  a  less  period  of  time  than  Ui'Cnly-cinht  successive  days,  ami  not  exchanged  for  another 
horse,  marc,  or  gelding,  in  continuation  of  the  same  hiring,  I-.5th  part  of  the  sum  agreed  to  be  received 
for  such  lotting,  or  the  sum  of  24".  6rf.  for  each  day  not  exceeding  3  days  ;  and  the  sum  of  1.?.  nrf.  for  each 
day  exceeding  3,  and  not  exceeding  13  days ;  and  the  sum  of  Is.  3rf.  for  each  day  exceeding  13,  and  less 
than  28  days,  during  the  time  every  such  horse,  &c.  shall  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  person 
hiring  the  aama 

The  duties  imposed  by  the  act  do  not  extend  to  horses  used  in  stage  or  hackney  coaches  duly  licensed ; 
nor  In  any  mourning  coach  or  hearse,  where  the  same  is  hired  to  go  no  greater  distance  thJUl  10  milei 
from  Temple  Bar;  nor  to  any  curt  or  carriage  kept  fur  the  conveyance  of  lisli. 
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Persons  letting  any  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,/or  hire,  without  licence  from  the  commUslonen  of  stamps 
are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  \0L  No  posumaster  to  keep  more  than  1  horse  by  virtue  of  1  licence,  under  a 
penalty  of  10/  ;  and  the  words  licensed  to  let  horses  for  hire  to  be  painted  in  legible  characters  on  the 
front  of  their  houses,  under  a  penalty  of  5/.  Postmasters  are  to  give  security  by  bond,  renewable  at  the 
expiration  of  3  years.  The  commissioners  or  collector  of  stamps  to  furnish  blank  tickets  and  certificates 
to  postmasters,  and  exchange  and  check  tickets  to  the  toll-gate  keepers  :  the  former  containing  the  name 
and  abode  of  the  post-master,  the  number  of  horses,  whether  let  for  a  day  or  longer  period  ;  the  latter, 
the  name  of  the  toll-keeper,  the  place  where  he  lives,  and  the  places  the  horses  hired  are  going  to. 
When  horses  are  returned  within  the  period  for  which  they  were  hired,  check  tickets  arc  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  collector;  penalty  20i  Improperly  using  a  check  ticket  subjects  to  a  penalty  of  50/.  Travellers 
are  to  deliver  up  their  tickets  at  the  first  toll-gate,  and  to  ask  for  and  receive  the  necessary  exchange  and 
check  tickets  in  return. 

IMtiiig  of  Duties  to  farm.  —  The  commissioners  of  stamps,  by  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
are  authorised  to  let  the  post-horse  duties  to  farm  for  any  period  not  longer  than  3  years,  either  in  whole, 
or  divided  into  divisions  or  districts.  The  biddings  are  conducted  under  regulations  issued  by  the  com- 
missioners ;  at  least  a  month's  notice  being  given  of  the  time  and  place  of  letting  the  duties.  The  highest 
bidder  being  preferred,  must  forthwith  execute  a  contract,  and  give  bond  with  three  or  more  securities 
for  payment  of  the  yearly  rent  contracted  for  at  the  head  office  of  stamps  in  equal  portions  by  eight  several 
annual  payments.  The  commissioners  have  also  the  power  to  appoint  a  time  for  making  a  deposit,  and 
the  amount  thereof;  and  in  case  any  bidder  fail  of  making  such  deposit,  or  of  executing  a  proper  con- 
tract and  giving-security,  the  duties  to  be  again  put  up.  Duties  not  to  be  farmed  by  persons  licensed  to 
let  post  horses. 

An  Account  of  the  Produce  of  the  Duties  on  Posting,  in  each  of  the  Eight  Years  ending  the  1st  of 
January,  lS3-'3.  — [Pari.  Paper,  No.  689.  Sess.  IS^JO,  and  Annual  Firtance  Accounts.) 


i 

£       s.   d. 

£       s.   d. 

Year  ending  1st  of  Jan.  1826     . 

232,&il    2    4 

Year  ending  1st  of  Jaa  1830     . 

252,772    2    8 

1827     - 

'-■.■J!',.i/5  19    5 

1831     - 

220.357  12  10 

18-28     - 

2'25,8(>4    5    0 

1832     - 

231,863    3    4 

lb'29      - 

2.a,85H    0    4 

1833 

245,(JSS  16    5 

POTASH  (Da.  Pti/asAe;  Vr.  Potasse  ;  Gqt.  Pottasche ,-  It.  Potassa  ;  Fd\.  Potasz ; 
Ras.  Pufnsch).  If  vegetables  be  burned,  the  ashes  lixiviated,  and  the  solution  boiled  to 
dryness  in  iron  vessels,  tlie  mass  left  behind  is  the  potash  of  commerce  —  the  impure 
carbonate  of  potass  of  chemists.  It  is  intensely  alkaline,  solid,  and  coloured  brown  by 
the  admixture  of  a  small  portion  of  vegetable  inflammable  matter,  which  generally  be- 
comes moist.  When  potash  is  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  colouring  matter 
is  destroyed,  it  assumes  a  spongy  texture,  and  a  whitish  pearly  lustre  ;  whence  it  is  de- 
nominated pearl-ash.  The  latter  generally  contains  from  60  to  83  or  84  per  cent,  of 
pure  carbonate  of  potass.  ■ —  (  See  ante,  p.  25. ) 

The  ashes  of  those  vegetables  only  which  grow  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manfacture  of  potash.  Herbaceous  plants  yield  the  largest  portion,  and 
shrubs  more  than  trees.  It  is  principally  manufactured  in  America,  Russia,  and  Poland, 
the  vast  forests  of  which  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ashes. 

Potash  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  being  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  flint  glass  and  soft  soap,  the  rectification  of  spirits,  bleaching,  making  alum,  scouring 
wool,  &c.  At  an  average  of  1831  and  1  832,  the  entries  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  for  home 
consumption,  amounted  to  188,477  cwt.  a  year.  Of  228,757  cwt.  imported  in  1831, 
169,891  cwt.  were  brought  from  the  British  possessions  in  North  America;  15,835  from 
the  United  States ;  the  remainder  being  almost  entirely  furnished  by  Russia.  The  ashes 
of  tlie  United  States  are  the  purest,  and  bring  the  highest  price. 

Tlie  prices  of  pot  and  pearl-ash  in  the  London  market,  in  December,  1 833,  were  as 
under : — 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
.  1  4  6  to  0  0  0 
.15  6  —0  0  0 
.000—000 


United  States,  pearl,  M. 
Russia,  do.  do. 


£ 

».  d.     £  s.  d. 

1 

4    0  to  0    0    0 

1 

3    0—15    0 

Canada,  pot,  1st 

pearl,  1st        • 
United  States,  pot,  bd. 
Ashes  from  Canada  are  duty  free;  those  from  Uussia  and  the  United  States  pay  a  duty  of  6j.  a  cwt 

POTATOES  (Ger.  Kartoffeln  ;  Du.  Aardappelen  ;  Fr.  Pommes  de  ierre  ;  It.  Patate, 
Pomi  di  terra  ;  Sp.  Patatas  manchegas  ;  Rus.  Jabloki  semleniie)  the  roots  of  the  Solanum 
tuberosum,  of  inniunerable  varieties,  and  too  well  known  to  require  any  description. 

1.  Historical  Notice.  —  The  potato,  which  is  at  present  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in 
Europe,  and  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants, 
was  entirely  unknown  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  till  the  latter  par*  of  the  16tlt  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  native  of  America,  but  whether  of  both  divisions  of  that  continent  is 
doulitful.  — {Humholdt,  Noiivelle  Espagne,  liv.  iv.  c.  9.)  Some  authors  afl^rm  that  it 
was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  1545  ;  others,  that  it  was 
introduced  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1573;  and  others,  again,  that  it  was  for  the  first 
time  brought  to  England  from  Virginia,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1586.  But  this 
discrepancy  seems  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  common,  or  Virginian  potato 
(the  Sokmiim  ttd>erosum  of  Linnaeus),  with  tlie  sweet  potato  (  Cow »o/f«/«s  battatas).  The 
latter  was  introduced  into  Europe  long  before  the  former,  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  it  was  the  species  brought  from  New  Granada  by  Hawkins.  Sweet  potatoes 
require  a  warm  climate,  and  do  not  succeed  in  this  country  ;  they  were,  Jiowever,  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities,  during  the  16th  century,  from  Spain  and  the  Cauarie^» 
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and  were  supposed  to  have  some  rather  peculiar  properties.  The  kissing  comfits  of 
Falstaff,  and  such  like  confections,  were  principally  made  of  battatas  and  eringo  roots. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  really  indebted  for  the  potato  (aii 
well  as  for  tobacco)  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  or  the  colonists  he  had  planted  in  Virginia. 
Gerarde,  an  old  English  botanist,  mentions,  in  his  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  that  he  had 
planted  the  potato  in  his  garden  at  London  about  1590;  and  that  it  succeeded  there  as 
well  as  in  its  native  soil,  Virginia,  whence  he  had  received  it.  Potatoes  were  at  first 
cultivated  by  a  very  few,  and  were  looked  upon  as  a  great  delicacy.  In  a  manuscript 
account  of  the  household  expenses  of  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  James  I.,  who  died  in  1618, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1613,  the  purchase  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  potatoes  is  mentioned  at  the  price  of  2s.  a  pound.  The  Royal  Society, 
in  1663,  recommended  the  extension  of  their  cultivation,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
famine.  Previously,  however,  to  1684,  they  were  raised  only  in  the  gardens  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry ;  but  in  that  year  they  were  planted,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
open  fields  in  Lancashire,  —  a  county  in  which  they  have  long  been  very  extensively 
cultivated. 

Potatoes,  it  is  commonly  thought,  were  not  introduced  into  Ireland  till  1610,  when 
a  small  quantity  was  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be  planted  in  a  garden  in  his 
estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Youghal.  Their  cultivation  extended  far  more  rapidly  than  in 
England ;  and  have  long  furnished  from  3  to  |  of  the  entire  food  of  the  people  of 
Ireland ! 

Potatoes  were  not  raised  in  Scotland,  except  in  gardens,  till  1728,  when  they  were 
planted  in  the  open  fields  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Prentice,  a  daj  labourer  at  Kilsyth, 
who  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1792. 

The  extension  of  the  potato  cultivation  has  been  particidarly  rapid  during  the  last  40 
years.  The  quantity  that  is  now  raised  in  Scotland  is  supposed  to  be  from  10  to  12 
times  as  great  as  the  quantity  raised  in  it  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  ;  and  though 
the  increase  in  England  has  not  I)een  nearly  so  great  as  in  Scotland,  it  has  been  greater 
than  during  any  previous  period  of  x?qiial  duration.  The  increase  on  the  Continent  has 
been  similar.  Potatoes  are  now  very  largely  cultivated  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish,  the  Swiss  have  become  their  greatest  consumers. 
They  were  introduced  into  India  some  60  or  70  years  ago  ;  and  are  now  successfully 
cultivated  in  Bengal,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the  INIadras  provinces,  Java,  the 
Philippines,  and  China.  But  the  common  ))otato  does  not  thrive  within  the  tropics  unless 
it  be  raised  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  or  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  it 
can  never  come  into  very  general  use  in  these  regions.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  the  sweet  potato,  wliicli  has  also  been  introduced  into  tropical  Asia  ;  and  with 
such  success,  that  it  already  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  ))e()i)le  of 
Java,  and  some  other  countries.  So  rapid  an  extension  of  the  taste  for,  and  tlie  cul- 
tivation of,  an  exotic,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  industry  ;  it  has  liad,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  condition  of  mankind.  —  (For 
further  details  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  potato,  see  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  im  the  State 
of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  508.  ;  Humboldt,  Essai  sur  la  Noiivelk  Espagne,  tome  iii.  pp.  460 
— 465.  2d  cd.  ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Potato  ;  Phillips's  History  of 
Cultivated  Vegetables,  vol.  ii.  art.  Potato.) 

2.  Influence  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Potato  on  the  Number  and  Condition  of  the  Pirple. 
—  There  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  the  best  authors  as  to  the 
number  of  individuals  that  might  be  supported  on  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  potatoes, 
as  compared  with  those  that  might  be  supported  on  an  acre  sown  with  wheat ;  some 
stating  the  proportion  as  high  as  six  to  one,  and  others  at  only  two  to  one.  According  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Young,  1  lb.  of  wheat  is  about  equal  in  nutritive  jjower  to  5  lbs.  of  potatoes. 
But  Mr.  Newenham,  who  has  carefully  investigated  this  subject,  states  that  "  3  lbs. 
of  good  mealy  potatoes  are,  undoubtedly,  xnore  than  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  l)read,"  — 
(Newenham  on  the  Population  of  Ireland,  p.  340.)  ;  and  his  estimate  is  rather  above  INIr. 
Wakefield's.  Supposing,  however,  that  1  lb.  weight  of  wheat  is  fully  equal  to  four 
pounds  of  potatoes,  still  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  superior  quantity  of  food  derived 
from  a  given  quantity  of  land  planted  with  the  latter  is  very  great.  According  to  Mr. 
Young,  the  average  produce  of  potatoes  in  Ireland  may  be  taken  at  82  barrels  the  Irish 
acre;  which,  at  20  stone  the  barrel,  is  equal  to  22,960  lbs.  ;  and  this  being  divided 
by  four,  to  bring  it  to  the  same  standard,  in  jioint  of  nutritive  jjower,  as  wheat,  gives 
5,740  lbs.  Mr.  Young  further  estimates  the  average  produce  of  wheat,  by  the  Irisli 
acre,  at  4  quarters  ;  which,  supposing  the  quarter  to  weigh  480  lbs.,  gives  in  all  1 ,920  lbs. . 
or  about  ^  part  of  the  solid  nourishment  afforded  by  an  acre  of  jjotatoes.  —  (  Tour 
in  Ireland,  Appen.  pp.  12.  24.  &c.  4to  ed. )  This  estimate  must,  however,  be  somewhat 
modified  when  applied  to  Great  Britain  ;  tlie  soil  of  which,  while  it  is  better  adajited  to 
the  growth  of  wheat,  is  generally  supposed  not  to  be  quite  so  suitable  for  tlie  potato  as 
'»■-♦  of  T,.ol-in,1.      But  it  notwithstanding  admits  of  demonstration,  that  even  here,  "  an 
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iicre  of  potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  individuals  that  can  he  fed  from  an  acre  of 
wheat." —  (^Genertil  Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.   p.  571.) 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  on  the  most  moderate  estimate,  that  the  population  of  a  potato- 
feeding  country  may  become,  other  thimjs  beinr/  about  equal,  from  2  to  .3  times  as  dense 
as  it  could  have  been,  had  the  inhabitants  fed  wholly  on  corn.  But  it  is  exoeedinglv 
doubtful  whether  an  increase  of  population,  brought  about  by  a  substitution  of  the  po- 
tato for  wheat,  be  desirable.  Its  use  as  a  subordinate  or  subsidiary  species  of  food  is 
attended  with  the  best  effects  —  producing  both  an  increase  of  comfort  and  security  ;  but 
tliere  are  certain  circumstances  inseparable  from  it,  which  would  seem  to  oppose  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  its  advantageous  use  as  a  prime  article  of  subsistence.  Tlie 
discussion  of  this  subject  can  hardly  be  said  properly  to  belong  to  a  work  of  this  sort ; 
but  its  importance  may,  perhaps,  excuse  us  for  making  a  few  observations  with  respect 
to  it. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  principally  determined  by  the 
species  of  food  made  use  of  in  a  country.  Now,  as  potatoes  form  that  species  whicli  is 
produced  at  the  very  least  expense,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  on  general  grounds,  that 
wages  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  wherever  the  labouring  classes  are  mainly  dependent 
on  potatoes  ;  and  tlie  example  of  Ireland  shows  that  this  conclusion  is  as  consistent  with 
fact  as  with  principle.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  when  the  crop  of  potatoes  happens  to  be 
deficient  in  a  country  thus  situated,  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants  must  be  in  the  last 
degree  imfortunate.  During  a  period  of  scarcity,  men  cannot  go  from  a  low  to  a  high 
level ;  if  they  would  elude  its  pressure,  they  must  leave  the  dearer  and  resort  to  cheaper 
species  of  food.  But  to  those  who  subsist  on  potatoes  this  is  not  possible ;  they  have 
alreadj-  reached  the  lowest  point  in  the  descending  scale.  Their  wages  being  determined 
by  the  price  of  the  least  expensive  sort  of  food,  they  cannot,  when  it  fails,  buy  tliat 
which  is  dearer ;  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to  avoid  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
absolute  want.  The  history  of  Ireland  abounds,  unfortunately,  in  examples  of  this  sort. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  price  of  potatoes  in  Dublin,  Limerick,  &c. 
rise,  because  of  a  scarcity,  to  5  or  G  times  their  ordinary  price,  and  tlie  people  to  be 
involved  in  the  extreme  of  suffering ;  and  yet  it  rarely  happens,  upon  such  occasions, 
that  the  price  of  corn  is  materially  affected,  or  that  any  less  quantity  than  usual  is  ex- 
ported to  England. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that,  had  potatoes  not  been  introduced,  wheat,  or  barley,  or 
oats,  would  have  been  the  lowest  sixjcies  of  food ;  and  that,  whenever  they  happened  to 
fail,  the  population  would  have  been  as  destitute  as  if  they  had  been  subsisting  on  potatof. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  proportion  which  the  price  of  wheat,  or  any 
species  of  grain,  bears  to  the  price  of  butcher's  meat,  tea,  beer,  &c.  is  always  decidedly 
greater  than  the  proportion  which  the  price  of  potatoes  bears  to  these  articles  :  and  it 
therefore  follows,  that  a  people,  who  have  adopted  wheat,  or  any  species  of  corn,  for  the 
principal  part  of  their  food,  arc  much  better  able  to  make  occasional  purchases  of  butcher's 
meat,  &c.  ;  and  will,  consequently,  be  more  likely  to  liave  tlieir  habits  elevated,  so  as  to 
consider  the  consumption  of  a  certain  quantity  of  animal  food,  &c.  as  indispensable  to 
existence.  And  hence  it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  a  people  who  chiefly  sub- 
sist on  corn  would,  in  most  cases,  subsist  partially  on  butcher's  meat,  and  would  enjoy  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  other  articles ;  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them,  in  a 
period  of  scarcity,  to  make  such  retrenchments  as  would  enable  them  to  elude  the  severity 
of  its  pressure. 

But,  tliough  the  population  in  corn-feeding  countries  were  dependent  on  the  cheapest 
species  of  grain,  not  for  a  part  only,  but  for  the  whole,  of  their  food,  tlieir  situation 
would,  notwithstanding,  be  less  hazardous  than  that  of  a  pibpulation  subsisting  wholly  on 
potatoes. 

In  ihe  first  place,  owing  to  the  impossibility,  as  to  all  practical  purposes  at  least,  of 
preserving  potatoes,  the  surplus  produce  of  a  luxuriant  crop  cannot  be  stored  up  or 
reserved  as  a  stock  to  meet  any  subsequent  scarcity.  The  whole  crop  must  necessarily 
be  exhausted  in  a  single  year ;  so  that,  when  the  inhabitants  have  '.he  misfortune  to  be 
overtaken  by  a  scarcity,  its  pressure  cannot  be  alleviated,  as  is  almost  uniformly  the  case 
in  corn-feeding  countries,  by  bringing  the  reserves  of  former  harvests  to  market.  Lvcry 
year  is  thus  left  to  provide  subsistence  for  itself.  When,  on  the  one  hand,  the  crop  is 
luxuriant,  the  surplus  is  of  comparatively  little  use,  and  is  wasted  unprofitably;  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  deficient,  famine  and  disease  necessarily  prevail. 

In  the  second  place,  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  variations  in  the  (jiian- 
titi2s  of  produce  obtained  from  land  planted  with  potatoes,  are  greater  than  the  variations 
in  the  quantities  of  produce  obtained  from  land  on  which  wheat,  or  any  other  species  of 
grain,  is  rais.'d. 

And  liist!i/,  owing  to  the  great  bulk  and  weight  of  potatoes,  and  the  difTiculty  of  pre- 
serving them  on  shipboard,  the  expense  of  conveying  them  from  one  country  to  anotlier 
is  so  very  grcnl,  that  a  scarcity  can  never  be  materially  relieved  by  importing  tliem  from 
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abroad.  In  consequence,  those  who  chiefly  depend  on  potatoes  are  practically  excluded 
from  participating  in  the  benevolent  provision  made  by  nature  for  equalising  the  vari- 
ations in  tlie  harvests  of  particular  countries  by  means  of  commerce,  and  are  thrown 
almost  wholly  on  their  own  resources. 

We  should,  therefore,  be  warranted  in  concluding,  even  though  we  were  not  possessed 
of  any  direct  evidence  on  the  subject,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  potato  being  a  crop 
that  cannot  be  kept  on  hand,  from  its  natural  fickleness,  and  from  the  incapacity  of  im> 
porting  it  when  deficient,  or  of  exporting  it  when  in  excess,  that  the  oscillations  in  its 
price  must  be  greater  than  in  the  price  of  wheat ;  and  such,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  case. 
The  oscillation  in  wheat  is  thought  great  when  its  price  is  doubled ;  but  in  a  scarce  year 
the  potato  is  not  unfrequently  sea:  times  as  dear  as  in  a  plentiful  one!  — (^Minutes  of 
Evidence  taken  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  1821,  p.  212.)  And  the  compara- 
tively frequent  recurrence  of  scarcities  in  Ireland,  and  the  destitution  and  misery  in 
which  they  involve  the  population,  afford  but  too  convincing  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of 
what  has  now  been  stated. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  well-being  of  every  people,  and  to 
their  protection  in  years  of  scarcity,  that  they  should  not  subsist  principally  on  the 
potato.  In  tills  country,  the  pressure  of  a  scarcity  is  evaded  by  resorting  to  inferior 
species  of  food,  such  as  potatoes,  and  a  lower  standard  of  comfort ;  but  if  our  people 
were  habitually  fed  on  the  potato,  this  would  be  impracticable.  The  chances  of  famine 
would  tlius  be  vastly  increased  ;  while,  owing  to  the  low  value  of  the  potato  as  compared 
witli  most  other  things,  the  labourers  would  have  less  chance  of  preserving  or  acquiring 
a  taste  for  animal  food,  or  other  necessaries  and  luxuries ;  and,  consequently,  of  changing, 
at  any  future  period,  their  actual  condition  for  a  better. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  profit  and  loss  attending  th 
cultivation  of  potatoes  to  the  farmer,  as  compared  with  other  crops.  This  is  a  point  as  tf. 
which  the  statements  of  those  best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  differ  very  considerably. 
Mr.  Loudon  says,  "  they  require  a  great  deal  of  manure  from  the  farmer  ;  while, 
generally  sjieaking,  little  is  returned  by  tiicm ;  they  are  a  bulky,  unhandy  article,  trou 
blesome  in  the  lifting  and  carrying  processes,  and  interfering  with  the  seed  season  ot 
wheat,  —  the  most  important  one  to  the  farmer.  After  all,  from  particular  circumstances, 
they  cannot  be  vended  unless  when  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns ;  hence  they  are 
in  most  respects  an  unprofitable  article  to  the  agriculturist.  To  him,  the  real  criterion 
is  the  profit  which  potatoes  will  return  in  feeding  beasts  ;  and  here  we  apprehend  the 
result  will  be  altogether  in  favour  of  turnips  and  rutabaga,  as  the  most  profitable  articles 
for  that  purpose." 

It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  potato  cul- 
tivation :  but  those  who  assent  to  what  has  been  previously  advanced  with  respect  to  the 
mischievous  consequences  that  arise  from  the  mass  of  the  population  becoming  dependent 
on  the  potato  as  a  principal  article  of  food,  will  not  regret  though  it  should  turn  out  to 
be  accurate. 

Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  entire  value  of  the  potatoes  annually  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  late  war  at  sixteen  millions  sterling.  But  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  are  no  materials  by  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  this  sort  with 
any  pretensions  to  accuracy.  The  one  in  question  has  been  suspected,  like  most  of  those 
put  forth  by  the  same  learned  person,  of  exaggeration  :  and  we  incline  to  think  that, 
had  he  estimated  the  value  of  the  yearly  produce  of  potatoes  in  the  empire  at  twelve 
millions,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  But  on  a  point  of  tliis  sort  it  is  not 
possible  to  speak  with  any  thing  like  confidence. 

POUND,  the  name  given  to  a  weight  used  as  a  standard  to  determine  the  gravity  and 

quantity  of  bodies (.See  Weights  and  Measuiies.) 

POUND,  a  money  of  account,  =  20*-. 
POWDER,  GUN.      Sec  Gunpowder. 

PRECIOUS  METALS,  a  designation  frequently  applied  to  gold  and  silver.  We 
have  given,  under  the  articles  Gold,  and  Silveu,  a  short  account  of  each  metal  ;  and  wc 
now  propose  laying  before  the  reader  a  few  details  with  respect  to  their  supply  and  con- 
sumption. 

To  enter  fully  into  this  interesting  and  difficult  subject  would  require  a  long  essay,  or 
rather  a  large  volume.  Mr.  Jacob  has  recently  published  an  "  Historical  Inquiry  into 
the  Introduction  and  Consumption  of  tlie  Precious  Metals,"  in  wkjcli  he  takes  uj)  the 
sul)ject  at  tlie  earliest  period,  and  continues  it  to  the  present  day.  This  work,  though 
neither  so  com])lete  nor  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected,  contains  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  information,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
Jiiquiries.  We  confess,  however,  that  sc\-eral  of  the  learned  author's  statements  and  coii- 
cuisions  seem  to  us  to  be  not  a  little  wide  of  the  mark.  We  shall  notice  one  or  two  of 
them  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

1.    Supply  of  the  Precious  Metals.  —  .Since  the  discovery  of  America,  the  far  grcate 
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part  of  the  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  derived  from  that  continent  Previously 
to  the  publication  of  Humboldt's  great  work,  Essai  Politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne, 
several  estimates,  some  of  them  framed  by  individuals  of  great  intelligence,  were  in 
circulation,  of  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  imported  from  America.  They,  how- 
ever, diifered  widely  from  each  other,  and  were  all  framed  from  comparatively  limited 
sources  of  information.  •  But  these  have  been  wholly  superseded  by  the  more  extensive 
and  laborious  investigations  of  M.  Humboldt.  This  illustrious  traveller,  besides  being 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  having  ready  access  to 
official  sources  of  information  unknown  to  the  writers  already  alluded  to,  was  well  versed 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mining,  and  critically  examined  several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated mines.  He  was,  therefore,  incomparably  better  qualified  for  forming  correct 
conclusions  as  to  the  past  and  present  productiveness  of  the  mines,  than  any  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  speculated  on  the  subject.  His  statements  have,  indeed,  been  accused  ot 
exaggeration ;  and  we  incline  to  think  that  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  this 
charge  is,  in  some  measure,  well  founded,  particularly  as  respects  the  accounts  of  the 
profits  made  by  mining,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals 
may  be  increased.  But  this  criticism  applies,  if  at  all,  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  to  the 
accounts  M.  Humboldt  has  given  of  the  total  produce  of  the  mines,  and  the  exports  to 
Europe.  And,  making  every  allowance  for  tlie  imperfection  inseparable  from  such  in- 
vestigations, it  is  still  true  that  the  statements  in  question,  and  the  inquiries  on  which 
they  are  founded,  are  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  have  ever  been  made 
to  statistical  science. 

According  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  derived  from  America 
have  been  as  follows :  — 


Dollars  a  Year 

Dollan  a  Year 

at  an  Averaj^e. 

at  an  Ayenge. 

From  1492  to  1500 

2iU,U00 

From  IGOO  to  1700 

.    16,000,000 

_    1500—1545 

-     3,000,000 

—    17U0  —  1750 

-    22,500,000 

—    1545—1600       - 

-    11,000,000 

—    1750  —  1803 

-    35,300,000 

{Essai  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  tome  iii.  p.  428.  2d  ed.) 

The  following  is  M.  Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  the 
New  World,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  :  — 

Annual  Produce  of  the  Mines  of  Amenca  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 


Political  Dirisiom. 

Gold. 

SiWer. 

Value  of  the  Gold 
and  Silver  in  Dollars. 

Marcs  of 
Casdle. 

Ivilogs. 

Marrs  of 
Castile. 

Kilogs. 

Vice-royalty  of  New  Spain 
Vice.royalty  of  Peru    - 
Captain-generalship  of  Chili     - 
Viee-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres 
Vice-royalty  of  New  Granada  • 
Brazil           ... 

7,000 
3,400 
12,212 
2,200 
20,505 
29,900 

1,609 
782 

2,807 
506 

4,714 

6,873 

2,338,220 
611.090 
29,700 
481,830 

537,512 

140,478 

6,827 

110,764 

23,000,000 
6,240,000 
2,060,000 
4,850,000 
2,990,0(J0 
4,360,000 

Total 

75,217             17,201 

3,460,840 

•795,581     1         43,500,000 

Taking  the  dollar  at  4».  3d.,  this  woidd  give  9,243,750/.  as  the  total  annual  produce  of 
the  American  mines.  M.  Humboldt  further  estimated  the  annual  produce  of  the 
European  mines  of  Hungary,  Saxony,  &c.,  and  those  of  Northern  Asia,  at  the  same 
period,  at  about  1,000,000/.  more. 

The  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  to  the 
quantity  of  silver  as  1  to  46  ;  in  Europe,  the  proportions  were  as  1  to  40.  The  value  of  equal 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  were  then  in  the  proportion  of  15  or  loi  to  1.  Latterly, 
the  quantity  of  gold  produced  has  increased,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  silver. 

From  1800  to  1810,  the  produce  of  the  American  mines  was  considerably  increased ; 
but  in  the  last-mentioned  year  the  contest  began,  which  terminated  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  connection  between  Spain  and  the  South  American  colonics.  The  couN-ulsions  and 
insecurity  arising  out  of  this  struggle;  the  proscription  of  the  old  Spanish  families,  to 
whom  the  mines  principally  belonged,  who  repaired,  with  the  wrecks  of  their  fortunes, 
some  to  Cuba,  some  to  Spain,  and  .some  to  Bordeaux  and  the  south  of  France;  have 
caused  the  abandonment  of  several  of  the  mines,  and  an  extraordinary  falling  off  in  the 
1  mount  of  their  produce.    There  are  no  means  of  accurately  estimating  the  precise  extent 


•  Humboldt  ha«  brought  these  estimates  together  as  foUowi :  — 


AtMtrt.      ~                                Bfodu.  DoHarl. 

Ustarii       •  -  1492—1724  -  3,536,000,000 

Solorrano  .  -  1492—1628  -  1,500,000,000 

Mjncada    -  -   '     1494—1.595  -  2.000,000,000 

Navarete    -  -  1519—1617  •  1,536,000,000 

Raynal        .  •  1492—1780  -  5,154,000,000 

Kobertson  -  -  1492—1775  .  8,800,000,000 

Meeker       .  •  1763—1777  304,000,000 


172^^1^  -  Lewjooftooo 


Authors, 
Gerboux 
The  Author 

liechcrches  i 
Commerce, 

(Essai  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  tome  IB. 
p.  412.) 


r  of  the) 

essurlef   ^go-WS    -    5,072.000,000 
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of  this  decline ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Jacob,  who  collected  and  compared  all  the  exist- 
ing information  on  the  subject,  the  total  average  produce  of  the  American  mines,  in- 
clusive of  Brazil,  during  the  20  years  ending  with  1829,  may  be  estimated  at  4,036,838/. 
8  year ;  being  less  considerably  than  }  of  their  produce  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ! 
—  (Jacob,  vol.  ii.  p.  267.) 

Since  the  publication  of  IMr.  Jacob's  work,  some  further  light  has  been  thrown  on 
this  subject,  by  the  publication  of  returns  obtained  by  the  British  consuls  in  Soutli 
America,  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  at  different  periods.  They  differ  considerably 
from  those  given  by  Mr.  Jacob.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  their  results,  comparing 
the  20  years  ending  with  1809  with  the  20  years  ending  with  1829  :  ~ 


anno. 

17901O1S09. 

1810  to  1829.                          1 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

SiWer. 

Total. 

Mexico                 ... 
Panama       •             •           -          • 
Chili       .             .             .              • 
Buenos  Ajres            .            .          . 

Total  of  America    «   £. 
Ruuia                    ... 

4,523,378 

8B.1,974 
1,862,953 

L. 

94,429,303 

944,73'6 
19,286,831 

L. 

98,952,681 

22.->,518 

1,S0S,71I) 

81,149,786 

L. 

1,913,075 

23,603 

1,904,514 

2,161,940 

L. 

45,388,729 

878,18*8 
7,895,842 

J6. 

47,301,804 

23,603 

2,782,702 

10,057,782 

7,473.825 

114,660,870 

122,134,695 
L. 

6,003,132 
3,703,743 

54,162,759 
1,502,981 

60,165,891 
5,2UC,724 

9,706,875  1     55,665,740  I     65,372,615  | 

There  are  so  many  sources  of  error  attached  to  all  investigations  of  this  sort,  that  these 
results,  though  deduced  from  what  may  be  reckoned  good  authority,  cannot  be  altogether 
depended  upon.  The  consular  returns  contain  no  account  of  the  produce  of  the  Peru- 
vian mines,  except  in  so  far  as  they  come  under  the  head  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  in  this 
respect  they  differ  very  widely  from  the  statements  given  by  Mr.  Jacob,  who  estimates 
the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  20  years  ending  with 
1829,  at  about  18,500,000/.  !  We  also  incline  to  think  that  the  mines  and  washings  in 
Colombia  are  not  quite  so  neglected  as  they  are  said  to  be  by  the  consul.  It  will  be 
observed,  too,  that  the  above  account  does  not  include  the  produce  of  the  Brazilian 
mines.  They  are  supposed  to  have  yielded,  since  1810,  about  1,500,000  dollars  a  year; 
but  this  is  not  more  than  adequate  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  produce  of  the 
Russian  mines  was  comparatively  trifling  till  1810;  but  it  has  since  increased,  and  is 
continuing  to  increase  with  considerable  rapidity. 

Adding  to  the  produce  of  the  American,  that  of  the  Russian  mines,  and  separating 
the  gold  from  the  silver,  their  total  produce,  according  to  the  consular  returns,  during 
each  of  the  4  decennial  periods  ending  with  1829,  has  been  about  — 


Ten  jews  ending  1799            •              • 

1K09 

1819 

1               1829 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Both. 

L. 

3,295,000 
4,1.SO,000 
3,95.">,00O 
5,752,000 

L. 

59,290,000 
66,307,1100 
2!),953,000 
25,712,000 

L. 

62,585,000 
69,547,000 
33,908,1)110 
31,464,000 

This  gives  3,146,000/.  for  the  average  annual  supply  of  the  American  and  Russian 
mines  during  the  10  years  ending  with  1829.  But  the  returns  show  that  the  produce 
of  the  Mexican  mines  had  begun  materially  to  increase  in  the  latter  years  of  this  period; 
and  we  have  to  add  to  the  above  the  produce  of  the  Hungarian  and  Saxon  mines. 
Hence,  allowing  for  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  since  1829  in  the  productiveness  of 
the  Mexican  and  South  American  mines,  exclusive  of  Brazil,  and  adding  to  their  pro- 
duce that  of  the  Russian  and  other  European  mines,  we  may  safely  estimate  (assuming 
the  consuls  not  to  have  under-rated  the  American  returns)  the  present  annual  supply  of 
gold  and  silver  from  these  sources  at  considerably  more  than  4,000,000/. 

Exclusive  of  the  sources  now  mentioned,  the  United  States  have  recently  begun  to 
afford  considerable  quantities  of  gold.  It  was  first  discovered  in  North  Carolina,  in 
1804;  and  from  that  period  till  1829,  about  109,000  dollars  had  been  found.  It  has 
since  been  discovered  in  other  States.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  gold 
annually  produced  in  the  United  States  since  1829.  — (American  Almanac  for  1834.) 


Sutea. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Virginia 
North  Carolina 
Souih  Carolina 
(ieorgia 
Alabama       • 
TennesK* 

Total 

Dulttirs. 

2.5(10 
134, OIK) 

3,500 

Dcllari. 

24,000 
204,000 

26,M)0 
212,000 

Dollart. 
26,000 
294,000 
22,000 
176,000 
1,(X)0 
1,000 

Cotfar.. 

34,000 
45(*,0()0 

45,0<X) 
140,000 

1,000 

140,000 

466,000 

620,000 

678/)00 

This  Table  shows  a  considerable  increase;  the  produce  in  1832  being  above 
I.S5,000/.  It  is  principally  obtained  by  washing  the  soil  in  the  valleys.  Taking  this 
now  supply  into  account,  and  including,  as  was  done  by  M.  Humboldt,  the  produce  of 
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tlie  Brazilian  mines;  and  further  adding  500,000?.  to  the  sums  given  in  the  consular  re- 
turns, to  cover  tlie  deficiencies  which  they  certainly  involve  *  ;  we  may  safely  estimate  the 
entire  annual  produce  of  the  American,  European,  and  Russo- Asiatic  mines,  as  amount- 
ing, at  this  moment,  to  about  6,000,000/.  a  year  ;  being  6-lOths  of  their  annual  produce 
when  greatest. 

2.  Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals.  —  Gold  and  silver  are  supplied  either  to  serve 
as  coin,  or  are  inade  use  of  in  the  arts.  Tliere  are  no  means  wliatever  by  whicli  to  dis- 
cover the  proportion  in  which  they  are  applied,  at  any  given  period,  to  these  purposes ; 
and  the  proportion  is  perpetually  varying  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  each  country  ; 
as,  for  example,  with  tlie  greater  or  less  abundance  of  paper  money,  and  the  degree  in 
which  the  use  of  coins  is  saved  by  the  various  devices  resorted  to  by  means  of  banking 
and  otherwise  for  economising  currency,  the  greater  or  less  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
fashion  as  to  plate,  the  feeling  of  security  at  the  moment,  and  a  tliousand  other  circum- 
stances, —  all  of  which  are  liable  to  great  and  sometimes  sudden  changes. 

According  to  Mr.  Jacob,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  annually  applied  to  ornamental  and  luxurious 
pvuposcs  in  Europe,  may  be  estimated  as  follows:  viz.  Great  Britain,  %io/ ,i2\l.  ;  France,  \ ,'Hi),{AAli.  ; 
Switzerland,  35i),UO0/. ;  remainder  ol  Europe,  l,6U5,49i)/. ;  making  in  all,  5,t312,71U  And  aiiding  to  this 
the  sums  directly  applied  to  the  same  purposes  in  America,  the  whole  will  be  about  5,9U0,WJ(Ji 

The  data  upon  which  this  estimate  lias  been  founded,  are  in  the  last  degree  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  can  hardly,  indeed,  be  looked  upon  as  any  thing  better  than  a  mere 
guess;  and  as  such,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  very  happy  one.  i\I.  Chabrol  (v,-]iose 
i-esearehes  are  far  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  those  of  M.  Chaptal,  to  whicli  I\Ir. 
Jacob  refers)  estimates  the  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts  at  Paris  at 
14,552,000  francs  a  year  —  (Rccherc/tes  Statistigues  sur  la  Ville  de  Paris,  182S,  Tab. 
No.  85.);  which  corresponds  with  the  elaborate  estimate  of  M.  Benoiston  de  Chateau- 
neuf — (^Rcc/ierches  sur  les  Consommations  de  Paris  en  1817,  2de  partie,  p.  78.).  Both 
these  authorities  agree  that  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metais  in  the  arts  at  Paris  is 
double  that  of  the  rest  of  France  ;  so  that  we  have  21,828,000  francs,  or  866,190/.,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  kingdom,  which  is  333,810/.  a  year  under  Mr.  Jacob's  estimate. 

We  have  been  assured,  by  those  who  have  good  means  of  forming  a  correct  opinion 
upon  such  a  jioint,  that  tlie  quantity  assigned  by  Mr.  Jacob  for  the  consumption  of 
Great  Britain  is  over-rated  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  consumption  of  France, 
or  about  ^  part.  There  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  considerable  increase  of  late  years 
in  the  consumption  of  plate  and  gilt  articles;  but  it  would  require  far  better  evidence 
ban  any  hitherto  laid  before  the  public,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  so  large  a  sum  as 
2,457,000/.  is  ajipropriated  to  such  purposes. 

The  consumption  of  Switzerland,  as  set  down  by  I\Ir.  Jacob,  is  probably  not  far  from 
accurate.  But  the  sum  assigned  for  the  aggregate  consumption  of  the  rest  of  Europ.» 
seems  to  be  quite  as  much  exaggerated  as  that  allowed  for  France  and  England. 

According    to    this  view  of  the   matter,  the    consumption  will    be,  —  Great  Britain, 
1,842,916/.;   France,  866,190/.;   Switzerland,  350,000/.;  rest  of  Europe,   1,204,118/. 
in  all,  4,263,224/.      To  this  must  be  added  300,000/.   for  the  consumption  of  America 
making  the  entire  consumption  4,563,224/. 

Probably  this  valuation  is  still  too  high.  According  to  I\I.  Humboldt  (NouvcUe 
Espar/ne,  2d  edit,  tome  iii.  p.  464.),  the  total  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in 
Europe,  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  coin,  amounts  to  only  87,182,800  francs 
equal,  at  the  exchange  of  25-20,  to  3,459,714/.  :  and  adding  to  this  300,000/.  for  the 
ronsuinption  of  America,  the  grand  total  will  be,  in  round  numbers,  3,760,000/.  ;  being 
803,000/.  under  our  estimate,  and  no  less  than  2,140,000/.  under  that  of  Mr.  Jacob  ! 

But  a  portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  annually  made  use  of  in  the  arts  is  derived  from 
/he  fusion  of  old  plate,  the  burning  of  lace,  picture  frames,  &c.  Here,  however,  we 
jiavc  to  lament  the  impossibility  of  a.scertaining  the  projiortion  the  .supply  from  this 
Vourcc  bears  to  the  total  quantity  wrought  up.  Mr.  Jacob  estimates  it  at  only  i^th 
part,  or  2^  per  cent.  ;  but  so  small  a  sum  seems  to  be  qiiite  out  of  the  question.  Mo.st 
part  of  the  precious  metals  employed  in  plating,  gilding,  &c.  is  certainly  destroyed  ;  but 
the  quantity  of  metal  so  made  use  of  is  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  decidedly  less  than 
the  quantity  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plate,  watch-ca.ses,  and  other  articles  of  that 
description.  And  these,  when  they  either  become  unfasliionable,  or  are  broken  or  in- 
jured, are,  for  the  most  part,  sent  to  the  melting  pot.  According  to  the  statement  of 
Nccker,  quoted  and  sanctioned  by  Humboldt,  a  Aa//"  of  the  gold  and  silver  used  in  France 
by  goldsmiths  and  others  in  the  arts,  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  fusion  of  old 
ulatc,  &c,  — (Nouve/le  Espagne,  tome  iii.   p.  467.) 

But,  notwitiistanding  the  high  authority  by  which  this  estimate  is  .supported,  we 
Irtilieve  that  it  is  nearly  as  much  above  the  mark  as  IMr.  Jacob's  is  certainly  below  it. 
Assuming,   therefore,   that,  at  a   medium,    20  per  cent,   or  ith    part  of   the  precious 

•  Even  with  this  addition,  their  produce  is  materially  under  tliesum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jacob. 
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metals  annually  made  use  of  in  the  arts  is  obtained  from  the  fusion  of  old  plate,  we 
shall  have,  by  deducting  this  proportion  from  the  4,563,000/.  applied  to  the  arte  in 
Europe  and  America,  3,650,000/.  as  the  total  annual  appropriation  of  the  new  gold 
and  silver  dug  from  the  mines  to  such  purposes,  leaving  about  2,000,000/.  a  year  to  be 
manufactured  into  coin. 

It  is  not  much  more  easy  to  determine  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  when 
manufactured  into  coin,  than  when  in  plate.  Mr.  Jacob  has  entered  into  some  curious 
details  (vol.  ii.  c.  28,)  to  determine  the  abrasion  or  loss  of  coins  from  wear,  which  he 
estimates  at  gijth  part  a  year  for  gold,  and  ^^th  part  for  silver  coins.  This,  however, 
does  not  give  the  total  wear  and  tear  of  the  coins.  To  determine  the  latter,  the  quan- 
tities lost  by  fire,  shipwrecks,  and  other  accidents,  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
loss  from  these  sources  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  but  adding  it  to  the  loss  by  abrasion, 
perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  the  whole  at  1  per  cent. 

It  is  singular  that,  in  estimating  the  consumption  of  gold  and  silvei-,  Mr.  Jacob  should 
not  have  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  practice  which  has  uniformly  prevailed  in  all 
countries  harassed  by  intestine  commotions,  or  exposed  to  foreign  invasion,  of  burying 
treasure  in  the  earth.  Of  the  hoards  so  deposited,  a  very  considerable  proportion  has 
been  altogether  lost ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  kept  down  to  its  present 
level.  Every  one  is  aware  that,  during  the  middle  ages,  treasure  trove,  or  money  dug 
from  the  ground  by  chance  finders,  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  formed  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  royal  revenue  of  this  and  other  countries.  The  practice  has  always 
prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  East.  —  (^Bernier,  Voyage  de  Mogol,  Amst.  1710, 
tome  i.  p.  209.  ;  Scrafton  on  the  Government  of  Hindostan,  p.  1 6.  &c. )  But  it  is  not 
confined  to  that  quarter.  Wherever  property  is  insecure,  it  is  invariably  resorted  to. 
Mr.  Wakefield  tells  us  that  it  is  common  in  Ireland. — {Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. 
p.  593.)  It  has  always  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Russia  and  France;  and 
in  the  latter,  during  the  revolutionary  anarchy,  immense  sums  were  buried,  of  which  it 
is  abundantly  certain  a  large  proportion  -will  never  be  resuscitated.  The  wars  and  con- 
vulsions by  which  Europe  was  desolated  for  more  than  20  years  extended  the  practice 
to  all  parts  of  the  Continent ;  withdrawing  in  this  way  from  circulation  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  increased  produce  of  the  mines.  —  ( Starch,  Economic  Politique, 
tome  i.  p.  221.    Paris,  1823.) 

3.  Exportation  of  the  Precious  Metals  to  the  East.  —  It  must  be  well  known  to  all  our 
readers,  that  from  the  remotest  era  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  bullion  has  always 
formed  one  of  the  principal  and  most  advantageous  articles  of  export  to  the  East. 
Humboldt  estimated  that,  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  American  mines  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  amounting,  as  already  seen,  to  43,500,000  dollars,  no  less  than  25,500,000 
were  sent  to  Asia,  —  1 7,500,000  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4,000,000  by  the  Levant, 
and  4,000,000  through  the  Russian  frontier. — {Nouvelle  Espagtie,  tome  iii.  p.  443.) 
Latterly,  however,  this  immense  drain  has  not  only  entirely  ceased  ;  but  the  current 
lias,  in  fact,  begun  to  set  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  total 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  from  Europe  and  North  and  South  America  into  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1830-31,  amounted  to  479,388/.  ; 
■whereas  the  total  exports  of  the  precious  metals  from  these  3  presidencies  to  Europe  and 
America  during  the  same  3  years  were  1,119,973/.,  being  an  excess  of  640,585/.;  so 
that  India,  instead  of  importing,  as  formerly,  very  large  quantities  of  bullion  from  the 
Western  World,  supplied,  during  the  period  in  question,  about  213,000/.  a  year  to  its 
markets!— (Par/.  Pa/ier,  No.  390.  Sess.  1833.)  The  same  is  the  case  with  China.  During 
the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March,  1832,  silver  was  exported  from  Canton  to  England 
to  the  amount  of  1,976,930  dollars,  or  390,000/.,  besides  about  as  much  more  exported 
to  India  !  —  ( See  ante,  p.  237. )  A  considerable  part  of  this  large  export  consiste  of 
native  silver,  of  which  there  are  mines  in  several  provinces.  China  has  also  mines  of 
gold ;  and  in  eome  late  years  her  exports  of  that  metal  have  been  considerable :  she  is, 
however,  an  importer  as  well  as  an  exporter  of  gold,  having  for  a  lengthened  period 
drawn  considerable  supplies  of  that  metal  from  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Malay  pen- 
insula. It  appears,  too,  that  the  efflux  of  bullion  from  Russia  to  China  has  ceased; 
and  that  there,  also,  the  current  is  setting  the  opposite  way.  —  {Jacob,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. ) 
And  if  tliere  be  any  sums  still  exjjorted  by  way  of  the  Levant,  which  is  doubtful, 
they  are  certainly  quite  inconsiderable. 

4.  Influence  of  the  diminished  Productiveness  of  the  Mines  on  Prices.  —  It  has  been 
customary  in  this  country  to  ascribe  almost  the  whole  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  most  commodities  since  the  peace,  to  the  diminished  supply  of  bullion  from  the 
mines.  But  we  doubt  whether  this  circumstance  has  not  been  fully  counterbalanced 
by  others,  and  whether  it  has  had  any  influence  in  the  way  now  mentioned.  Tlic 
cessation  of  the  drain  to  the  East,  even  admitting  that  M.  Humboldt  has  somewhat 
over-rated  its  amount,  would  of  itself  have  gone  far  to  counteract  tlie  decveased  pro- 

3  r 
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ductiveness  of  the  mines ;  but  we  have  just  seen  that  it  has  not  merely  ceased,  but  that 
we  are,  in  fact,  deriving  considerable  supplies  from  that  very  quarter.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  greater  security  and  tranquillity  enjoyed  on  the  Continent  since  the  peace, 
has  not  only  checked  that  burying  of  money,  formerly  so  prevalent,  but  has  caused 
the  bringing  to  light  of  a  good  many  of  the  subterranean  hoards.  The  institution  of 
savings' baniis,  now  so  common  every  where,  has  also,  no  doubt,  tended  to  prevent 
hoarding,  and  to  bring  a  good  deal  of  coin  into  circulation,  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  locked  up.  These  circumstances,  coupled  with  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
such  as  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  military  chests,  the  greater  emploj-ment  of 
bills  in  mercantile  transactions,  &c.,  afford  the  best  grounds  for  doubting  whether  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  annually  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  circulation  be  not 
as  great  at  present,  as  in  1809  or  1810.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  falling  off 
in  the  produce  of  the  mines  has  been  in  silver  only ;  and  that  the  supply  of  gold,  instead 
of  being  diminished  during  the  last  10  years,  has  been  very  materially  increased  :  and  as 
gold  is  the  standard  of  our  currency,  it  is  obviously  false  to  affirm  that  its  value  has 
been  increased  from  its  being  less  abundant  than  formerly.*  It  is  contended,  indeed, 
that  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  we  cannot  separate  gold  and  silver ; 
and  that  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities  since  1815,  proves 
that  the  value  of  money  has  sustained  a  corresponding  advance.  But  the  value  of  gold 
is  in  no  way  dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  the  value  of  silver.  The  exchangeable 
worth  of  each  metal  is  wholly  determined  by  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  it 
is  supplied ;  and  the  circumstance  of  gold  failing  in  value  when  silver  is  rising,  is  no 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  that  lead  should  fall  when  iron  rises,  or  conversely. 
Neither  is  it  true  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  commodities  since  1815  has  been  universal. 
We  admit  it  has  been  very  general ;  but  we  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not,  without 
any  exception  whatever,  a  single  commodity  that  has  fallen  in  price  since  1814,  the  fall 
of  which  may  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  without  reference  to  the  supply  of  gold 
and  silver.  — (See  ante,  p.  75.)  Multiplied  proofs  of  what  is  now  stated,  will  be  found 
in  various  articles  throughout  this  work.  And  we  have  little  doubt  that  those  who 
investigate  the  matter  with  any  degree  of  care,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that,  even 
without  distinguishing  between  gold  and  silver,  were  the  influence  of  the  decreased  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  mines  on  prices  estimated  at  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  it  would  be  very 
decidedly  beyond  the  mark.      We  believe  its  influence  has  been  hardly  perceptible. 

5.  Probable  future  Supply  of  Gold  and  Silver.  —  Nothing  but  conjectural  statements 
can  be  made  as  to  the  probable  future  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  should  think  that  a  very  considerable  increase  may  be  fairly  anticipated.  Thi 
anarchy  in  which  the  new  South  American  States  have  hitherto  been  involved,  will  come 
to  a  close;  and,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  capital,  renewed  attention  will, 
doubtless,  be  paid  to  the  mines.  It  is  reasonable  also,  we  think,  to  anticipate  that  the 
supplies  from  the  Russian  mines  will  continue  to  increase. 

PREMIUM.      See  Insdrance. 

PRICES.  By  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  meant  its  value  estimated  in  money,  OT, 
simply,  the  quantity  of  money  for  which  it  will  exchange.  The  price  of  a  commodity 
rises  when  it  fetches  more,  and  falls  when  it  fetches  less  money. 

1.  Price  of  freely  produced  Commodities.  —  The  exchangeable  value  of  commodities  — 
that  is,  their  power  of  exchanging  for  or  buying  other  commodities  —  depends,  at  any 
given  period,  partly  on  the  comparative  facility  of  their  production,  and  partly  on  the 
relation  of  the  supply  and  demand.  If  any  2  or  more  commodities  respectively  required 
the  same  outlay  of  capital  and  labour  to  bring  them  to  market,  and  if  the  supply  of  each 
were  adjusted  exactly  according  to  the  effijctual  demand  —  that  is,  were  they  all  in 
sufficient  abundance,  and  no  more,  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  able  and  willing  to  pay 
the  outlay  upon  them,  and  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  at  the  time  —  they  would  each 
fetch  the  same  price,  or  exchange  for  the  same  quantity  of  any  other  commoditj'.  But 
if  any  single  commodity  should  happen  to  require  less  or  more  capital  and  labour  (ot  its 
production,  while  the  quantity  required  to  produce  the  others  continued  stationary,  its 
value,  as  compared  with  them,  would,  in  the  first  case,  fall,  and  in  the  second,  rise ;  and, 
supposing  the  cost  of  its  production  not  to  vary,  its  value  might  be  increased  by  a  falling 
off  in  the  supply,  or  by  an  increase  of  demand,  and  conversely. 

But  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  all  variations  of  price  arising  from  any 
disproportion  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  such  commodities  as  may  be  freely  produced  in 
indefinite  quantities,  are  temporary  only  ;  while  those  that  are  occasioned  by  changes  in 
the  cost  of  their  production  are  permanent,  at  least  as  much  so  as  the  cause  in  which  they 
originate.  A  general  mourning  occasions  a  transient  rise  in  the  price  of  black  cloth : 
but  supposing  that  the  fasliion  of  wearing  black  were  to  continue,  its  price  would  not 

»  This  fact  shows  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  Information  and  opinions  of  those  who  recommeild 
the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  public  burdenc  I 
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permanently  vary ;  for  those  who  previously  manufactured  blue  and  brown  cloths,  &c. 
would  henceforth  manufacture  only  black  cloth  j  and  the  supply  being  in  this  way  in- 
creased to  the  same  extent  as  the  demand,  the  price  would  settle  at  its  old  level.  Hence 
the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  a  variation  of  price  originating  in  a  change  of 
fashion,  or  other  accidental  circumstance  —  such,  for  example,  as  a  deficient  harvest  — 
and  a  variation  occasioned  by  some  change  in  the  cost  of  production.  In  the  former  case, 
prices  will,  at  no  distant  period,  revert  to  their  old  level ;  in  the  latter,  the  variation 
will  be  lasting. 

Wlien  the  price  of  a  freely  produced  commodity  rises  or  falls,  such  variation  may  evi- 
dently be  occasioned  either  by  something  affecting  its  value,  or  by  something  affecting  the 
value  of  money.  But  wh.en  the  generality  of  commodities  rise  or  fall,  the  fair  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  change  is  not  in  them,  but  in  the  money  with  which  they  are  com- 
pared. This  conclusion  does  not,  however,  apply  in  all  cases ;  and  we  believe  that  most 
part  of  that  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities,  which  has  taken  place  since  the  peace,  and 
wliich  has  been  so  generally  ascribed  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  occasioned  by  a 
decline  in  the  productiveness  of  the  mines,  has  been  caused  by  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  industry,  arising  from  tlie  abolition  of  oppressive  restraints  on  commerce,  the 
openmg  of  new  and  more  abundant  sources  of  supply,  and  the  discovery  of  new  means, 
and  improved  methods  of  production.  —  (See  Precious  Metals.) 

2.  Price  of  motiopolised  Cu7nmodities.  — Exclusive,  however,  of  the  commodities  now 
alluded  to,  there  is  a  considerable  class,  whose  producers  or  holders  enjoy  cither  an  absolute 
or  a  partial  monopoly  of  the  supply.  When  such  is  the  case,  prices  depend  entirely  or 
principally  on  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  demand,  and  are  not  liable  to  be 
influenced,  or  only  in  a  secondary  degree,  by  changes  in  the  cost  of  production.  Antique 
statues  and  gems ;  the  pictures  of  the  great  masters ;  wines  of  a  peculiar  flavour, 
produced  in  small  quantities,  in  particular  situations ;  and  a  few  other  articles  ;  exist 
under  what  may  be  called  absolute  monopolies ;  —  their  supply  cannot  be  increased ;  and 
their  price  must,  therefore,  depend  entirely  on  the  competition  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
buy  them,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction. 

JMonopolies  are  sometimes  established  by  law;  as  when  the  power  to  supply  the 
market  with  a  particular  article  is  made  over  to  one  individual  or  society  of  individuals, 
without  any  limitation  of  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  sold ;  whicli,  of  course,  enables 
those  possessed  of  the  monopoly  to  exact  the  highest  price  for  it  that  the  competition  of 
the  buyers  will  afford,  though  such  price  may  exceed  the  cost  of  production  in  any  con- 
ceivable degree.  Monopolies  of  this  sort  used  to  be  common  in  Engliind,  particularly  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  :  but  they  were  finally  abolished  by  the  famous  act  of  the  21  Jac.  1. 
c.  3.  —  an  act  which,  by  establishing  the  freedom  of  competition  in  all  businesses  carried 
on  at  home,  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage.  — (See  Monopoly.) 

The  corn  laws  establish  a  partial  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  Great  Britain  with  corn 
in  favour  of  the  agriculturists ;  but,  as  competition  is  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  in 
agriculture  as  in  any  other  business,  this  monopoly  does  not  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
higher  price  for  their  produce  than  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  production ; 
though,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  this  country  is  placed,  this 
price  is  higher  than  the  price  in  the  surrounding  countries.  Hence  it  results  that  the 
monopoly  is  injurious  to  the  public,  without  being  of  any  advantage  to  those  engaged  in 
the  business  of  agriculture.  Neither,  indeed,  can  it  be  truly  said  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  landlords.  — (See  ante,  p.  414.) 

The  rights  conveyed  by  patents  sometimes  establish  a  valuable  monopoly ;  for  they 
enable  the  inventors  of  improved  methods  of  production  to  maintain,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  patent,  the  price  of  the  article  at  a  level  which  may  be  much  higher 
than  is  required  to  afford  them  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  This  advantage,  however,  by 
stimulating  invention,  and  exciting  to  new  discoveries,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  and  appro- 
priate reward,  instead  of  being  injurious,  is  beneficial  to  the  public.  —  (See  Patents.) 

There  are  also  partial  monopolies,  depending  upon  situation,  connection,  fashion,  &c. 
These,  and  other  inappreciable  circumstances,  sometimes  occasion  a  difference  of  30  per 
cent.,  or  more,  in  the  price  of  the  same  article  in  shops  not  very  distant  from  each  other. 

Generally  speaking,  the  supply  of  monopolised  commodities  is  less  liable  to  vary  than 
those  that  are  freely  produced ;  and  their  prices  are  commonly  more  steady.  But  there 
are  various  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  of  these  the  corn  monopoly  is  one.  The  great 
variations  in  the  harvests  of  particular  countries,  and  their  average  equality  throughout 
the  world,  exposes  a  nation  which  shuts  foreign  corn  out  of  its  ports  to  destructive 
vicissitudes  of  price,  from  which  it  would  enjoy  a  nearly  total  exemption  were  the  ports 
open.  — (Seean^t",  p.  412.)  Sometimes  the  expiration  of  a  monopoly  —  a  patent,  for 
example  —  has  occasioned  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  increase  of  supply,  and  consequent 
fall  of  price  ;  entailing,  of  course,  a  serious  loss  on  the  lioldcrs  of  large  stocks  of  goods 
produced  under  the  monopoly.  , 
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3.  New  Sources  of  Supply.  —  The  effects  on  prices  produced  by  the  opening  of  new 
markets,  or  new  sources  of  supply,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  The  fall  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  pepper,  and  of  most  sorts  of  commodities  brought  from  the  East, 
since  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814,  is  a  conspicuous  proof  of  what  is  now  stated. 

4.  Influence  of  War  on  Prices. — The  effect  of  war  in  obstructing  the  ordinary  channels 
of  commercial  intercourse,  and  occasioning  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  supply  and  price 
of  commodities,  is  well  known.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  latter  part  of  the  late  war 
is,  perhaps,  entitled  to  a  pre-eminence.  We  had  then  to  deal  with  an  enemy  who  had 
extended  his  sway  over  most  part  of  the  Continent ;  and  who  endeavoured,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  shut  us  out  of  the  Continental  markets.  Mr.  Tooke  has  given, 
in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  work  on  High  and  Low  Prices,  a  variety  of  details  which 
strikingly  illustrate  the  effect  that  the  regulations  then  adopted  by  the  belligerent  powers 
had  on  prices.  "  Among  the  means,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  devised  by  the  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  of  adventurers  to  elude  or  overcome  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  decrees  of 
the  enemy,  one  in  particular,  which  was  resorted  to  on  an  extensive  scale,  deserves 
mention,  as  illustrating  in  a  striking  manner  the  degree  in  which  those  obstacles  were 
calculated  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  Several  vessels  laden  with  sugar,  coffee, 
tobacco,  cotton  twist,  and  other  valuable  commodities,  were  despatched  from  England  at 
very  high  rates  of  freight  and  insurance  to  Salon  ica,  where  the  goods  were  landed,  and 
thence  conveyed  on  mules  and  horses  through  Servia  and  Hungary  to  Vienna,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  distributed  over  Germany,  and,  possibly,  into  France.  Thus  it  might 
happen  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Continent  most  contiguous  to  this 
country  could  not  receive  their  supplies  from  us,  without  an  expense  of  conveyance 
equivalent  to  what  it  would  be,  if  they  were  removed  to  the  distance  of  a  sea  voyage 
twice  round  the  globe,  but  not  subject  to  fiscal  and  political  regulations."  And  in 
consequence  of  these,  and  other  causes  of  the  same  sort,  Mr.  Tooke  mentions  that 
the  price  of  sugar  m  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  war,  was  as  high  as  5s.  and  Gs.  a  pound ;  that  coffee  rose  to  7s.  ;  indigo  to  18«., 
and  so  on. 

But  the  sums  charged  for  freight  and  insurance  were  the  most  extraordinary.  Mr. 
Tooke  states,  that  he  has  knoin-n  instances  in  which  the  licence,  freight,  and  other  charge* 
on  account  of  a  vessel  of  about  100  tons  burden,  :naking  a  voyage  from  Calais  to 
London  and  back,  have  amounted  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  50,000/.  !  A  ship 
of  which  the  whole  cost  and  outfit  did  not  amount  to  4,000/.,  earned,  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  war,  a  gross  freight  of  80,000/.  on  a  voyage  from  Bordeaux  to  London  and 
back  !  The  freight  of  indigo  from  London  to  the  Continent  does  not  at  present  exceed 
Id.  a  pound;  whereas  it  amounted,  at  the  period  referred  to,  to  about  4s.  6d.  —  {liiffh 
and  Low  Prices,  2d  ed.  p.  212.) 

5.  Influence  of  Taxes  on  Prices.  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  a  topic  so  familiar  to 
every  one.  When  a  tax  is  laid  on  a  commodity,  its  price  necessarily  rises  in  a  cor- 
responding proportion ;  for  otherwise  the  producers  would  not  obtain  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit,  and  would,  of  course,  withdraw  from  the  business.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
several  of  the  articles  in  the  annexed  Table,  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  increase 
of  taxation. 

These  statements  will  probably  suffice  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  determine  the  value  of  commodities.  To  go  deeper  into  the  subject  would 
involve  us  in  discussions  that  belong  to  political  economy,  and  are  among  the  most  intri- 
cate in  that  science.  The  influence  of  speculation  on  prices  must  not,  however,  be  passed 
over  in  a  work  of  this  sort. 

6.  Influence  of  Speculation  on  Prices.  —  It  very  rarely  happens  that  either  the  actual 
supply  of  any  species  of  produce  in  extensive  demand,  or  the  intensity  of  that  demand, 
can  be  exactly  measured.  Every  transaction  in  which  an  individual  buys  produce  m 
order  to  sell  it  again,  is,  in  fact,  a  speculation.  The  buyer  anticipates  that  the  demand 
for  the  article  he  has  purchased  will  be  such,  at  some  future  period,  either  more  or  less 
distant,  that  he  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  with  a  profit ;  and  the  si'ccess  of  the  specu- 
lation depends,  it  is  e\'ident,  on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  estimated  the  circumstances 
that  must  determine  the  future  price  of  the  commodity.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  all 
highly  commercial  countries,  where  merchants  are  possessed  of  large  capitals,  and  where 
they  are  left  to  be  guided  in  the  use  of  them  by  their  own  discretion  and  foresight,  the 
prices  of  commodities  will  frequently  be  very  much  influenced,  not  merely  by  the  actual 
occurrence  of  changes  in  the  accustomed  relation  of  the  supply  and  demand,  but  by  the 
anticipation  of  such  changes.  It  is  the  business  of  tlie  merchant  to  acquaint  himself  with 
every  circumstance  affecting  the  particular  description  of  commodities  in  which  he  deals- 
He  endeavours  to  obuin,  by  means  of  an  extensive  correspondence,  the  earliest  and  most 
authentic  information  with  respect  to  every  thing  that  may  affect  their  supply  or  demand, 
or  the  cost  of  their  production  ;  and  if  he  learned  that  the  supply  of  an  article  had  failed, 
or  that,  owing  to  changes  of  fashion,  or  to  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  commerce,  the 
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demand  for  it  had  been  increased,  lie  would  most  likely  be  disposed  to  become  a  buyer, 
in  anticipation  of  profiting  by  the  rise  of  price,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  liardly  fail  of  taking  place  ;  or,  if  he  were  a  holder  of  the  article,  he  would 
refuse  to  part  with  it,  unless  for  a  higher  price  than  he  would  previously  have  accepted. 
If  the  intelligence  received  by  the  merchant  had  been  of  a  contrary  description  —  if,  for 
example,  he  had  learned  that  the  article  was  now  produced  with  greater  facility,  or  that 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  it,  caused  by  a  change  of  fashion,  or  by  the 
shutting  up  of  some  of  the  markets  to  which  it  had  previously  been  admitted —  he  would 
have  acted  differently:  in  this  case  he  would  have  anticipated  a  fall  of  prices,  and  would 
either  have  declined  purchasing  the  article,  except  at  a  reduced  rate,  or  have  endeavoured 
to  get  rid  of  it,  supposing  him  to  be  a  holder,  by  offering  it  at  a  lower  price.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  operations,  the  prices  of  commodities,  in  different  places  and  periods, 
are  brought  comparatively  near  to  equality.  All  abrupt  transitions,  from  scarcity  to- 
abundance,  and  from  abundance  to  scarcity,  are  avoided  ;  an  excess  in  one  case  is  made 
to  balance  a  deficiency  in  another,  and  the  supply  is  distributed  with  a  degree  of  steadi- 
ness and  regularity  that  could  hardly  have  been  deemed  attainable. 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  now  been  stated,  that  those  who  indiscriminately  condemn 
all  sorts  of  speculative  engagements,  have  never  reflected  on  the  circumstances  incident 
to  the  prosecution  of  every  undertaking.  In  truth  and  reality,  they  are  all  speculations. 
Their  undertakers  must  look  forward  to  periods  more  or  less  distant ;  and  their  success 
depends  entirely  on  the  sagacity  with  which  they  have  estimated  the  probability  of 
certain  events  occurring,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  ascribed  to  them.  Specu- 
lation is,  therefore,  really  only  another  name  for  foresight ;  and  though  fortunes  have 
sometimes  been  made  by  a  lucky  hit,  the  character  of  a  successful  speculator  is,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  due  to  him  only  who  has  skilfully  devised  the  means  of  effect- 
ing tlie  end  he  had  in  view,  and  who  has  outstripped  his  competitors  in  the  judgment 
with  which  he  has  looked  into  futurity,  and  appreciated  the  operation  of  causes  producing 
distant  effects.  Even  in  the  securest  businesses,  such  as  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
there  is,  and  must  be,  a  great  deal  of  speculation.  An  unlooked  for  change  of  season 
frequently  disappoints  the  apparently  reasonable  expectations  of  those  who  undertake 
the  former ;  while  the  equally  cajiricious  variations  of  fashion  have  to  be  encountered 
by  those  engaged  in  the  latter ;  and  each  is,  besides,  liable  to  be  affected  by  legislative 
enactments,  by  new  discoveries  in  the  arts,  and  by  an  endless  variety  of  circumsfances 
which  it  is  always  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  quite  impossible,  to  foresee.  On  the 
whole,  indeed,  the  gains  of  the  undertakers  are  so  adjusted,  that  those  who  carry  them 
on  obtain,  at  an  average,  the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  But  the  inequality  in 
the  gains  of  individuals  is  most  commonly  very  great :  and  while  the  superior  tact,  in- 
dustry, or  good  fortune  of  some  enable  them  to  realise  large  fortunes;  the  want  of  dis- 
cernment, the  less  vigilant  attention,  or  tlie  bad  fortune  of  otliers,  frequently  reduces  them 
from  the  situation  of  capitalists  to  that  of  labourers. 

The  great  cotton  speculation  of  1825  took  its  rise  partly  and  chiefly  from  a  supposed 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  cotton,  partly  from  an  idea  that  there  was  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  raw  cotton  in  this  country  and  the  Continent,  and  partly  from  a  belief  that 
the  stocks  on  hand  were  unusually  low.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  success  of  those 
who  embarked  in  this  speculation  depended  entirely  on  two  circumstances ;  viz.  first, 
that  they  were  right  in  the  fundamental  supposition  on  which  the  whole  sj)eculation 
rested,  that  the  supply  of  cotton  was  no  longer  commensurate  with  the  demand  ;  and 
second,  that  their  competition  did  not  raise  the  price  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  consumption 
by  the  manufacturers  in  too  great  a  degree  to  enable  them  to  take  off  the  (juantity  to  be 
actually  brought  to  market.  If  the  merchants  had  been  well  founded  in  tlicir  supposi- 
tions, and  if  their  competition  had  not  raised  the  price  of  cotton  too  high,  the  specu-- 
lation  would  certainly  have  been  successful.  But,  instead  of  being  well  founded,  the' 
hypothesis  on  which  the  whole  thing  rested  was  perfectly  visionary.  There  was  no  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  of  cotton,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  superabundance ;  and 
though  there  had  been  such  a  deficiency,  the  excess  to  which  the  price  was  c.irried  must 
have  cliecked  consumption  so  much  as  to  occasion  a  serious  decline.  'I'he  falling  off  in 
the  imports  of  cotton  from  America,  in  1824,  seems  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  delu- 
sion. It  was  supposed  that  this  falling  oflf  was  not  accidental,  but  that  it  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  price  of  cotton  having  been  for  a  series  of  years  so  low  as  to  be  inadequate 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  cultivation.  The  result  showed  that  this  calculation  was. 
most  erroneous.  And  besides,  in  entering  on  the  speculation,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
Eg}T)t  and  Italy,  —  countries  from  which  only  about  1,400,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were 
obtained  in  1824,  but  from  which  no  less  than  23,800,000  lbs.  were  obtained  in  1825  ! 
This  unlooked-fcr  importation  was  of  itself  almost  enough  to  overturn  the  combinations 
of  the  speculators ;  and,  coupled  with  the  increased  importation  from  America  and  other 
countries,  actually  occasioned  a  heavy  glut  of  the  market. 
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The  risk  to  which  merchants  are  exposed,  when  they  either  sell  off  any  commodity  at 
a  reduced  price  in  anticipation  of  a  fall,  or  buy  at  an  advanced  price  in  anticipation  of  a 
future  rise,  is  a  consequence  principally  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true 
state  of  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  grounds  on  which  an  abundant  or  a  deficient  supply, 
or  an  increasing  or  decreasing  demand,  may  be  expected.  Rules  can  here  be  of  no 
service ;  every  thing  depends  upon  the  talent,  tact,  and  knowledge  of  the  party.  The 
questions  to  be  solved  are  all  practical  ones,  varying  in  every  case  from  each  other ;  the 
skill  of  the  merchant  being  evinced  by  the  mode  in  which  he  conducts  his  business  under 
such  circumstances,  or  by  his  sagacity  in  discovering  coming  events,  and  appreciating 
their  character  and  the  extent  of  their  influence.  Priority,  but,  above  all,  accuracy  of 
intelligence,  is,  in  such  cases,  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Without  well  authenticated 
data  to  go  upon,  every  step  taken  may  only  lead  to  error.  The  instances,  indeed,  in 
which  speculations,  apparently  contrived  with  the  greatest  judgment,  have  ended  in 
bankruptcy  and  ruin,  from  a  deficiency  in  this  essential  requisite,  are  so  very  numerous, 
that  every  one  must  be  acquainted  with  them.  Hence  the  importance  of  selecting  acute 
and  cautious  correspondents ;  and  hence,  also,  the  necessity  of  maturely  weighing  their 
reports,  and  of  endeavouring,  by  the  aid  of  information  gleaned  from  every  authentic 
accessible  source,  to  ascertain  how  far  they  may  be  depended  upon. 

When  a  few  leading  merchants  purchase  in  anticipation  of  an  advance,  or  sell  in 
anticipation  of  a  fall,  the  speculation  is  often  pushed  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  by  the 
operations  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  imitation  only,  and  who  have  never,  perhaps, 
reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  grounds  on  which  a  variation  of  price  is  anticipated.  In 
speculation,  as  in  most  other  things,  one  individual  derives  confidence  from  another. 
Sucli  a  one  purchases  or  sells,  not  because  he  has  any  really  accurate  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  demand  and  supply,  but  because  some  one  else  has  done  so  before  him. 
The  original  impulse  is  thus  rapidly  extended  ;  and  even  those  who  are  satisfied  that  a 
speculation,  in  anticipation  of  a  rise  of  prices,  is  unsafe,  and  that  there  will  be  a  recoil, 
not  unfrequently  adventure,  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  able  to  withdraw  before 
the  recoil  has  begun. 

It  may,  we  believe,  speaking  generally,  be  laid  doviTi  as  a  sound  practical  rule,  (o 
avoid  having  any  thing  to  do  with  a  speculation  in  which  many  have  already  engaged. 
The  competition  of  the  speculators  seldom  fails  speedily  to  render  an  adventure  that 
might  have  been  origmally  safe,  extremely  hazardous.  If  a  commodity  happen  to  be  at 
an  unusually  reduced  price  in  any  particular  market,  it  will  rise  the  moment  that 
different  buyers  appear  in  the  field  ;  and  supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  it  is  fetch- 
ing an  unusually  high  price,  it  will  fall,  perhaps  far  below  the  cost  of  production,  as 
soon  as  supplies  begin  to  be  poured  in  by  different  merchants.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  the  success  of  those  who  originate  a  speculation,  those  who  enter  into  it  at 
an  advanced  period  are  almost  sure  to  lose.  To  have  been  preceded  by  others  ought  not, 
in  such  matters,  to  inspire  confidence  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ought,  unless  there  be  sowe- 
thinn-  special  in  the  case,  to  induce  every  considerate  person  to  decline  interfering  with  it. 

The  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between  different  countries,  and  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  sound  instruction,  seem  to  be  the  only  means  by  wliich  those 
miscalculations,  that  are  often  productive  of  great  national  as  well  as  private  loss,  can 
be  either  obviated  or  mitigated.  The  effects  consequent  to  such  improvident  speculations 
being  always  far  more  injurious  to  the  parties  engaged  in  them  than  to  any  other 
class,  the  presumption  is  that  they  will  diminish,  both  in  frequency  and  force,  according 
as  the  true  principles  of  commerce  come  to  be  better  understood.  But,  whatever 
inconvenience  may  occasionally  flow  from  them,  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  instead  of 
being  lessened,  it  would  be  very  much  increased,  were  any  restraints  imposed  on  the 
freedom  of  adventure.  When  the  attention  of  many  individuals  is  directed  to  the  same 
line  of  speculation  ;  when  they  prosecute  it  as  a  business,  and  are  responsible  m  their 
own  private  fortunes  for  any  errors  they  may  commit;  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  tie 
various  circumstances  influencing  prices,  and  give  by  their  combinations  a  steadiness  to 
them,  which  it  is  easy  to  see  could  not  be  attained  by  any  other  means.  It  is  materw), 
too,  to  bear  in  mind,  as  was  previously  stated,  that  many,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  most, 
of  those  who  press  so  eagerly  into  the  market,  when  anV  new  channel  of  commerce  is 
opened,  or  when  any  considerable  rise  of  price  is  anticipated,  a.e  not  merchants,  out 
persons  engaged  in  other  businesses,  or  living,  perhaps,  on  fixed  incomes,  who  speculate 
in  the  hope  of  suddenly  increasing  their  fortune.  This  tendency  to  gambling  seldom 
fails  to  break  out  upon  such  occasions  ;  but,  fortunately,  these  are  only  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence  ;  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  mercantile  speculations  are  Jcit 
to  be  conducted  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  business,  and  who,  in  exerting  them- 
selves to  equalise  the  variations  of  price  caused  by  variations  of  climate  and  of  ;cason^ 
and  to  distribute  the  supply  of  produce  proportionally  to  the  effective  demand,  ana 
with  so  much  providence  that  it  may  not  at  any  time  be  wholly  exhausted,  perform 
functions  that  are  in  the  highest  degree  important  and  beneficial.     Tliey  are,  it  is  true, 
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actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  advance  their  own  interests ;  but  the  results  of  their 
operations  are  not  less  advantageous  tlian  those  of  the  agriculturist  who  gives  greater 
fertility  to  the  soil,  or  of  the  mechanist  who  invents  new  and  more  powerful  machines. 

7.  Tables  of  Prices.  —  It  is  superfluous,  perhaps,  to  observe,  that  the  precious  metals  are 
liable  to  all  the  variations  of  value  already  alluded  to.  Not  only,  therefore,  are  prices, 
as  was  already  remarked,  affected  by  variations  in  the  cost  and  supply  of  commodities, 
but  they  are  also  affected  by  changes  in  the  cost  and  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  whether 
arising  from  the  exhaustion  of  old,  or  the  discovery  of  new  mines,  improvements  in 
the  art  of  mining,  changes  of  fashion,  &c.  Hence  it  is,  that  Tables  of  the  prices  of 
commodities,  extending  for  a  considerable  period,  communicate  far  less  solid  inform- 
ation than  is  generally  supposed,  and,  imless  the  necessary  allowances  be  made,  may 
lead  to  the  most  unfounded  conclusions.  The  real  value  of  any  commodity  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  its  production  ;  but  supposing  that  we  were  to 
set  about  inferring  this  leal  value,  or  the  ultimate  sacrifice  required  to  obtain  the 
commodity,  from  its  price,  it  might  happen,  (had  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  its 
production  declined,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  quantity  required  to  produce  gold 
and  silver,)  that  its  value  would  appear  to  rise,  when  it  had  really  been  diminished. 
AVTien,  however,  the  rate  of  wages,  as  well  as  the  price  of  commodities,  is  given  upon 
authentic  data,  a  Table  of  prices  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  extent  of  the 
command  over  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  enjoyed  by  the  bulk  of  the  com. 
munity  during  the  period  through  which  it  extends.  The  following  Table  (pp.  952,  953.) 
of  the  prices  of  various  commodities,  and  of  the  wages  paid  to  diflferent  descriptions  of 
tradesmen,  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  for  the  last  100  years,  is  the  most  complete  of  the  sort 
that  has  been  published ;  and  is  one  of  the  few  that  are  founded  upon  data,  the  accuracy 
of  which  cannot  be  questioned.  Unfortunately,  it  applies  only  to  a  small  part  of  the 
country.  But  many  important  conclusions  may,  notwithstanding,  be  deduced  from  it. 
Tiie  reader  will  find,  under  the  more  important  articles  described  in  this  work,  pretty 
ample  accounts  of  their  prices.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  corn,  these  accounts  go 
back  to  a  very  distant  period. 

Those  desirous  of  detailed  information  as  to  the  prices  of  commodities  in  Great  Britain, 
in  remoter  ages,  may  consult  the  elaborate  Tables  in  the  3d  volume  of  Sir  F.  M.  Eden's 
work  on  the  Poor;  and  the  4th  volume  of  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Coinmerce.  Arhuth- 
nofs  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weiglits,  Measures,  Prices,  ^'c.  are  well  known ;  but  the 
statements  are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon.  The  Traite  de  Metrologie  of  M.  Paucton, 
4to,  Paris,  1 780,  is  the  best  work  on  this  curious  and  difficult  subject. 

PRICE  CURRENT;  a  list  or  enumeration  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise, 
with  their  prices,  the  duties  (if  any)  payable  thereon  when  imported  or  exported,  with 
the  drawbacks  occasionally  allowed  upon  their  exportation,  &c.  Lists  of  this  description 
are  published  periodically,  generally  once  or  twice  a  week,  in  most  gi'eat  commercial 
cities  and  towns.  —  (For  examples,  see  the  articles  Canton,  Genoa,  Havre,  Singapore 
&c.  in  this  work.) 

PRIMAGE,  is  a  certain  allowance  paid  by  the  shipper  or  consignee  of  goods  to  the 
mariners  and  master  of  a  vessel,  for  loading  the  same.  In  some  places  it  is  \d.  in  the 
pound  ;  in  others  Gd.  for  every  pack  or  bale ;  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  place. 

PRINTS,  impressions  on  paper,  or  some  other  substance,  of  engravings  on  copper, 
steel,  wood,  stone,  &c.,  representing  some  particular  subject  or  composition. 

Prints,  like  paintings,  embrace  every  variety  of  subject;  and  differ  very  widely  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  engraved.  Their  prices  vary  according  to  the  style  of  the 
engraving,  the  fineness  of  its  execution,  the  goodness  of  the  impression,  its  rarity,  &c. 
The  art  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  15th  century.  But,  as  a  dissertation  on  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fine  arts  would  be  singularly  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this 
sort,  we  have  introduced  it  for  the  purpose  merely  of  stating  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
copyright  of  prints. 

This  is  laid  dnwn  in  the  acts  8  Geo.  2.  c.  IS.,  7  Geo.  3.  c.  38.,  and  17  Geo.  3.  r.  57.  By  these  acts,  the 
ropyright  of  all  sorts  of  prints,  including  maps  and  charts,  is  secured  to  the  engraver,  or  author,  fur 
tVH-nly-eijrhl  years.  The  last  mentioned  act  declares  that  every  individual  who  shall,  within  the  said  28 
year.',  engrave,  etch,  or  work,  or  in  any  other  manner  cojiy  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  by  varying,  adding  to 
or  diminishing  from  the  main  design  ;  or  shall  print,  reprint,  or  import  for  sale,  or  shall  publish,  sell,  cr 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  copy  of  any  print  whatever,  which  has  been  or  shall  be  engraved,  etched,  drawn, 
or  designed  in  Great  IJritain,  w  ithout  the  express  consent  of  the  i>roprietor  thereof  first  obtained  in  writ, 
ing,  signed  by  him  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  presence  of,  and  attested  by,  two  or  more  credible  witnesses  • 
then  every  such  proprietor  may,  by  a  special  action  upon  the  rase  to  be  brought  against  the  person  so  of- 
fending,  recover  such  damages  as  a  jury,  on  the  trial  of  such  action,  or  on  the  execution  of  a  writ  of  in. 
quiry  thereon,  shall  give  or  assess,  together  with  double  costs  of  suit. 

In  questions  as  to  the  piracy  of  prints,  the  courts  proceed  upon  the  same  principles  that  are  followed  in 
those  with  respect  to  the  piracy  of  books.  —  (See  Books;  see  also  Mr.  Godson's  excellent  work  on  the  Law 
Hf  Pal.nts  and  Copyright,  pp.  '.'87—301.) 

lii'gulations  as  to  Importation.  —  Where  prints  or  maps  are  contained  in,  and  form  part  of  a  hook,  and 
»erve  merely  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  subject  of  such  book,  they  are  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  work,  and 
b«  charged  with  duty,  hy  weight,  as  books ;  but  when  prints  or  maps  are  bound  or  stitched  together  with. 
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An  Account  of  the  Contract  Prices  of  the  following  Articles  of  ProvUlon,  &c.  at  the  Royal  Hoapltal, 

Papers  published  by  the 


Flesh, 

Bread, 

Flour, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Peas, 

Oatmeal, 

Salt, 

Malt, 

Hops, 
per  Cwt. 

Beer, 

Yean. 

per  Cwt. 

per  Lb. 

per  Sack. 

per  Lb. 

per  Lb. 

per 
Bushel. 

per  Bushel. 

per 
Bushel 

Quarter. 

per  Barrel. 
£   t.   d. 

£  s. 

d. 

Average. 

£  s.   d. 

s.    d. 

S. 

d. 

S.    d. 

£     3.     d. 

S. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

£    S.    d. 

1729 

1    5 

8 

Id.  for  10^6g  oz. 

- 

0    4i 

0 

3| 

4    0 

0    4    6 

5 

0 

1    9    0 

2    5    0 

1730 

1    5 

8 

Id.  for  14J  oz. 

•          - 

0    5 

0 

31 

4    0 

0    4    6 

5 

0 

1    0    6 

2    5  10 

0    3    9  [ 

1735 

0  16  11 

Id.  for  12|  oz. 

- 

0    31 

0 

21 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4 

0 

1    0    3 

3    9    6| 

0    4    l.[ 

1740 

1    8 

0 

\d.  for  9j|  oz. 

.          - 

0    5 

0 

31 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4 

0 

1    7    3} 

2  10    7f 

0    5    2|  ' 

1745 

1    2 

2 

Icf.  for  15^g  oz. 

- 

0    3| 

0 

2i 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4 

0 

1    3    1 

3  11    1 

0    5    1|[ 

1750 

1    6 

6 

Id.  for  131  oz. 

-           - 

0    51 

0 

31 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4 

0 

1    4    0 

5    4    0 

0    5    8|  ' 

1755 

1    7 

91 

Id.  for  14,6g  oz. 

-           - 

0    5J 

0 

Z\ 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4 

0 

1    2    0 

2  15    0 

0    4    5j 

1760 

1  11 

6 

Id.  for  13i  oz. 

-           - 

0    51 

0 

^ 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4 

0 

1    4    9 

4  13    4 

0    S    7}  ' 

1765 

1    7 

3 

Id.  for  9i  oz. 

•           - 

0    5\ 

0 

31 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4 

0 

1  10    8 

7    3    6 

0    7    21 

1770 

1    8 

6 

Id.  for  11^3  or. 

-          - 

0    6J 

0 

3| 

4    3 

0    4    9 

4 

8 

1    8    3 

5  16    4 

0    S  10 

1775 

1  13 

5 

Id.  for  9  5  oz. 

-          • 

0    6| 

0 

31 

7    6 

0    5    3 

4 

8 

1  17    3 

4  16    6 

0    7    11 

1780 

1  12 

6 

Id.  for  llA  oz. 

- 

0    6J 

0 

3| 

7    6 

0    5    3 

4 

8 

1  n    1 

2  14    8 

0    7    3i 

1785 

1  17 

61 

Id.  for  10$  oz. 

- 

0    6| 

0 

3| 

7    6 

0    5    3 

4 

8 

2    0    3 

5    6    4 

0    8    SI 

1790 

1  16  10 

- 

2    3    4 

0    6J 

0 

4 

7    6 

0    5    3 

4 

8 

1  15    6 

6  13    9 

0    8    7 

1795 

2    2  10 

- 

3    5    8 

0    8i 

0 

51 

9    6 

0    6    4f 

6 

1J2    8    3 

7    7  10 

0  10   4l[ 

1800 

3    4 

4 

4  16    0 

0  111 

0 

61 

13    5 

0  14    0 

14 

0  4    4    0 

16  15    9 

1    0    4i[ 

1805 

3    0 

4 

-      *"    - 

4    2    3 

0  111 

0 

71 

7    9 

0  12    0 

16 

1014    5    7 

6  11    6 

0  17    91 

1806 

3    1 

0 

- 

3    9    6J 

0  111 

0 

71 

8    M 

0  10    3 

19 

9 

3  16    0 

6    7    9 

0  16   3J 

1807 

3    3 

0 

• 

3    3    8| 

1    OJ 

0 

71 

14    4i 

0    9    4J 

19 

9 

3  13    11 

5  19    0 

0  15    S 

1808 

3    3 

0 

- 

3    9  lOJ 

1    Oi 

0 

71 

19    2i 

0  10  10 

19 

9 

3  16    U 

4  12    6 

0  Ifi    5i 

1809 

3    6 

6 

• 

4    5    IJ 

1    1 

0 

8 

14  lOf 

0  11    9 

19 

9 

4    4    54 

7    6    8 

0  17    0 

1810 

3  12 

0 

- 

4    8    4 

1    If 

0 

81 

9    5 

0  11    7 

19 

9 

4    4    5 

7    6    8 

0  17  10 

1811 

3  14 

0 

• 

4  11    0 

1    21 

0 

81 

8    9 

0  11    6 

19 

9 

3  13    6 

7  13    6 

0  16    3f 

1812 

3  18 

0 

• 

5    7    5 

1    31 

0 

81 

12    81 

0  13    3 

19 

9 

4  18    6 

9  17    0 

1    0    91 

1813 

4    5 

0 

- 

4  13    0 

1    3 

0 

8| 

13    81 

0  13    3 

19 

9 

4  16    6 

11  11    8 

1    1  lOi 

1814 

3  14 

6 

- 

3  10    6 

1    2 

0 

8f 

9    4 

0  10    4 

19 

9 

3  17    8 

9  10    0 

0  17    3} 

1815 

3    8 

0 

- 

2    4    9 

1    2 

0 

8 

6    71 

0  10    3 

19 

9 

3    9    71 

9  13    7 

0  15    4i 

1816 

2*11 

4 

- 

3    4    1 

0    91 

0 

61 

7    OJ 

0    9    2 

19 

9 

3    9    41|14    0    0 

0  15    8 

1817 

2  11 

4 

Per  lb.  2  fi 

4    6    4 

0    8f 

0 

51 

8    6| 

0  13    9 

19 

9 

4    6  101 22    4    0 

Pockets. 

1    0    7 

1818 

2  17 

1 

3    8    51 

0  11 

0 

6 

9    3| 

0  13    51 

19 

9 

4    1    8i   8    8    0 

0  19  111 

1819 

3    4 

3 

-  ^\h 

2  17    5 

0  11 

0 

8 

7    8 

0  12    9 

19 

9 

3  12  llf  4  12    0 

0  15    Sf 

1820 

3  10 

44 

-  liil 

2  15    1 

0    91 

0 

7 

7    H 

0  13    4i 

19 

9 

3    8    8J  4    0    0 

9  13  101 

1821 

2  18  10 

-  n^ 

2    5    Si 

0    8| 

0 

6 

5    9 

0    8    81 

19 

4^3    1  11     3  12    0    1 

0  12  10} 

1822 

1  19 

5J 

-  i^il 

1  17    5| 

0    71 

0 

5 

5    Oi 

0    8    6 
C8s.Zd. 

18 

0  2  12    81 

3  10    0 

0  11    5f 

1823 

2    2 

7i 

-  11 

2    2    5 

0    71 

0 

4 

5    6 

3r  bush. 
)  15s.  6d. 

' 

10  2  19  11 

9  19    0 

D  12    51 

C  ■^  cwt 

3 

1824 

2    2 

84 

-     11  ?2 

2    6    2 

0    81 

0 

41 

5  11 

17«.^cwt. 

4 

9 

3    2    1 

7    5    0 

0  14  10} 

1825 

2  19 

61 

-    1ItI 

2  13    4 

0  10} 

0 

51 

1 'split 
■;peas 

ins. 

11    0 

:'0  17    6 

2  10 

3  11  101 

23    0    0 

0  16    <H 

1826 

2  17 

8 

-  11^ 

2    5    25 

0    91 

0 

61 

0  19    0 

1 

101 

3    5    1 

15    5    0 

0  17    5f 

1827 

1  15 

^k 

-  ^Hi 

2    3    6 

0    8J 

0 

51 

10    6 

1    5    0 

1 

8 

3    4  10 

4  10    0 

9  13    H 

1828 

2  10 

7i 

-    iii§ 

2    6    Of 

0    81 

0 

51 

9    6 

0  18    6 

1  10 

3    1    7 

- 

1)  13    1 

1829 

2    6 

Si 

-    ^ik 

2  15  101 

0    8 

0 

5 

8    9 

0  18    6 

1 

8 

3    1  101 

(■4  10  07 
is    9  6J 

[)  13    4 

1830 

2    5 

6 

-  nm 

2  11  11 

0    61 

0 

1 

8    0 

0  16  11 

1 

8 

2  16    U 

No  receipt. 
rjan.lS.) 

0  12    61 

1831 

2    4 

3J 

-      2§ii 

3    0    5i 

0    95 

0 

*f 

9    0 

0  17    6 

1 

8 

3  10    S\ 

)7  15  0( 
iNoT.ll.f 
(5  11  o3 

0  16    01 

1832 

2    6 

2i 

-     lfi§ 

2  13    1 

0    8f 

0 

Sf 

8    9 

0  17    0 

1 

8 

2  18    8 

i6  15  0] 

0  13    IJ 

It  may  be  right  to  observe,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  Institution,  the  clothes  and  bedding  were 
'  the  blue  cloth  now  used  for  the  Pensioners  coats,  is 
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Gre^iwlch,  for  the  Years  under-mentioned.  —  (From  the  ParJ.  Papers, 
Board  of  Trade.) 

Noi.  54.  72.  and  87. 

Seis. 

1850,  and 

Canxnlers, 
per  Uaj. 

Briik- 
per  Day. 

Masons, 
per  Day. 

Pluinbera, 
per  Day. 

Candles, 

per 
Doz.  lb. 

Shoes, 

Coals, 
ChaWron. 

Mops, 
each. 

Stock- 
ings. 

Pair. 

Hats 

each 

Complete 
Suits  of 
Bedding. 

Suits  of 
Clothes. 

Coats, 
each. 

*.     rf. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

S. 

d. 

S.      d. 

6    5 

4-.  d 
4     0 

.£«.    rf. 
1     8     5 

£  s.    d. 
0     0  1U| 

S.    d. 
1     9 

2 

d 
8 

£  s.  d. 
3    5    0 

£  S. 
2  12 

d. 
0 

£  s.  d. 

Carps.    2    fi> 
Joiners  2    6  J 

.      .   2    61 
.       .   2    8j 

2    6 
2    6 

2     6 
2     6 

3 
3 

0 
0 

6    4 
4    2 

4     0 

4    0 

1     4     6 

1     5    0 

per  dozen. 
0   W     0 

0  10     6 

1    6 
1    6 

2 

2 

8 
3 

2  13    0 

Blankets 

each. 
0     4     0 

2  12 
2    2 

0 
6 

-      .  2    «; 
.       .   2    8j 

2    6 

2    8 

3 

0 

5    6 

3  10 

1     9    0 

0  10     0 

1    6 

2 

0 

0     4     6 

2    3 

6 

.       .    2    6) 

.       -   2    8i 

2    6 

2    8 

2 

6 

6    0 

3    6 

1  10    0 

0  11     0 

1    6 

2 

0 

0     4     6 

- 

• 

1    2    4 

.       .    2    6> 
-       .   2    8J 

2    6 

2    8 

2 

6 

6    2 

3    9 

1    7    7i 

0  10    9 

1    6 

2 

0 

0    4    6 

- 

- 

1    1    S 

.      .   2    6; 
.       .   2    8J 

2    6 

2    8 

2 

6 

6  10 

4    0 

1    8    7f 

0  11    0 

1    8 

2 

0 

0    4    4> 

- 

- 

1    1    6 

.       .    2    6> 
.       .   2    8J 

2    6 

2    8 

2 

6 

6    6 

4    0 

1  12    8 

0  12    0 

1    8 

2 

0 

0    4    4| 

- 

- 

1    1    0 

.       .    2    6> 
.       -   2    8J 

2    4 

2    8 

3 

0 

6    2 

4    0 

1  12    ^ 

0  11    3 

1    8 

2 

6 

0    4    6 

- 

- 

1    1    6 

.       -   2    6) 
.       -  2    8J 

2    4 

2    8 

3 

0 

6  10| 

4    0 

1    9    1| 

0  11    0 

1    6 

2 

6 

0    4    6 

- 

- 

1    0    6 

.       -   2    6) 
.       .   2    8i 

2    4 

2  10 

3 

0 

6    3 

3  10 

1  10  Hi 

0  10    6 

1    4 

2 

2 

0    5    41 

. 

- 

0  19  11 

.       -   2    6J 
•       .   2    8J 

2    4 

2  10 

3 

0 

6    91 

3  Hi 

1  17    3f 

0  12    0 

1    6 

2 

2 

0    5    4i 

- 

• 

0  19    5 

.       -2    6) 
.       -   2    8j 

2 

2  10 

3 

3 

6    6 

3    6 

1  14    2^ 

0  11    0 

1    6 

2 

4 

0    5    4| 

- 

- 

1    0    3 

-       .   2    6J 

.      .   2  10 j 

2    4 

2  10 

3 

3 

7    9 

3  Hi 

1  14    4i 

0  14    0 

1     6 

2 

6 

0    5    4J 

- 

- 

1    0    8 

.       .2    6) 
.       .   2  lOj 

3    0 

2  10 

3 

3 

9    2 

4    0 

1  19    9 

0  15    0 

1    6 

2 

3 

0    6    6 

- 

- 

1    0    2 

.      -   2  10  > 
.      .  3    2J 

3    0 

2  10 

3 

3 

10    4 

5    8 

2  11    7 

0  15    0 

1    6 

2 

3 

0    6    6 

- 

- 

1    0    0 

4    6 

4  10 

5    0 

4 

6 

10    7 

5    9 

2  11    8| 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3 

0 

0    8    9 

. 

. 

1    1  10 

4    6 

4    8 

5    0 

4 

6 

10    3 

5    9 

2  13    4 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3 

0 

0    8    9 

. 

. 

1    1  10 

S    0 

4    8 

5    0 

4 

6 

9  10 

5    0 

2  14    0 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3 

0 

0    8    9 

. 

. 

1    1    6 

5    0 

5    0 

5    0 

4 

6 

13    2} 

5    0 

2  IS    9| 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3 

0 

0    8    9 

- 

. 

1    1    4 

5    4 

5    1 

S    1 

5 

3 

14    Si 

S    6 

3    0    9f 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3 

0 

0    8    9 

. 

. 

1    1    4 

5    8 

5    2 

5    3 

5 

9 

12    0 

5    6 

3    0    8 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3 

0 

0    8    9 

. 

- 

114 

5    6 

5    5 

S    9 

5 

9 

10    9J 

4  11 

3    1    6 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3 

0 

0    8    9 

\. 

. 

1    2    2 

5    6 

5    5 

5    9 

5 

9 

12    6 

4  11 

2  16    1 

0  17    0 

2    6 

3 

0 

0    8    9 

. 

. 

1    2    2 

S    6 

5    5 

5    9 

5 

9 

14    2 

4    8 

2  16    7i 

0  18    0 

2    6 

3 

0 

0    8    9 

- 

. 

1    2    2 

5    6 

5    5 

5    9 

5 

9 

14    6 

4    8 

3    2    2i 

1  10    0 

3    3 

3 

0 

0  11    6 

. 

. 

1    4    6 

5    6 

5    1 

5    9 

5 

9 

11    7 

4    7 

2  15    6; 

1  10    0 

3    3 

3 

0 

0  11    3 

- 

- 

1    4    9 

5    2 

5    1 

5    3 

5 

5 

9    3 

4    7 

2    9    6^ 

1  10    0 

2    9 

3 

0 

0    9    4i 

. 

. 

1    4    9 

5    2 

5    1 

5    3 

5 

9 

9  10 

3  10 

2    6    7 

1  10    0 

2    9 

3 

0 

0    9    4i 

- 

. 

1    0    7 

S    3 

5    1 

5    3 

5 

9 

11    SJ 

3  10 

2    8    6 

Each. 
0    2     6 

2  10 

3 

0 

Suits. 
2  19  lOi 

2    1 

01 

1    1    7 

S    3 

5    1 

5    3 

5 

9 

8    6J 

4    2J 

2    6    8 

0    2     6 

2  11    3 

0 

2  19  lOi 

2    1 

7i 

1    1  101 

5    3 

5    1 

5    3 

5 

9 

8    2f 

4    4^ 

2    5    9 

0     1  lOi 

2    91 3 

0 

2  19  lOJ 

2    3 

Si 

1    2    7 

5    3 

5    1 

5    3 

5 

9 

7    U 

4    3 

2    6    6 

0     1     4| 

2    8   3 

0 

2  19  10^ 

2    1 

9 

1    1  11 

6    34 

5    0 

5    IJ 

5 

7J 

6    li 

4    2i 

2    4    6i 

0    1    3J 

2    5 

3 

0 

2  19  lOJ 

2    0 

2f 

1    1    3 

6    0 

4  10 

5    0 

5 

6 

5    6 

4    71 

2    6    7 

0    12 

2    2 

3 

0 

2  19  10^ 

1  19  Hi 

1    1    11 

6    0 

4  10 

5    0 

5 

6 

5    6 

4    9i 

2    3    8 

0    1     li 

2    If 

3 

0 

2  19  lOJ 

1  19 

"i 

1    1    S 

6    0 

4  10 

5    0 

5 

6 

6    0 

4     6 

2    3    2 

0    1    2i 

2    1J3 

0 

2  19  lOJ 

2    0 

81 

1    1    8 

5    9 

4  10 

5    6 

5 

6 

5    PJ 

4    5 

2    0    4 

0   1    H 

2    0^3 

0 

2  19  10| 

2    1 

61 

1    2    S 

5    9 

4  10 

5    6 

5 

9 

5  10 

4    SJ 

2    1    Si 

0    1    If 

1  IQiS 

0 

2    8    3 

1  19  lOf 

1    1    4 

5    8J  ;    4  10 

5    6 

5 

9 

S  lOi 

4    3 

2    0    8i 

0    1    2 

1    9i3 

0 

2    5    9 

1  18 

1 

1    0    7 

5    8 

,Mar.  to 

Seiit. 
4 J.  iOd. 
Sept.  to 

1 

is    6 

J 

5 

5 

S    6i 

3    95 

1  16    7 

0  1   H 

1    9J3 

0 

2    5    9 

1  18 

65 

Mar. 
•■  4».  8J. 

J  Sept.  to  Dec.  f 
6    5 

^ 
do. 

do. 

r  Jan.  to 

j   4»."|j. 
1  Sept.   to 

Dec. 
1-  5j.  Zd. 

5     3 

1- 

5 

6 
6 

5  3i 

6  0 

3    6 
3    6 

1  12  11 
1    7    0 

0    0  lOJ 

1    6J 

16J^ 

3 
3 

0 
0 

1  17  lOf 
1  17  lOf 

1  18    6* 

2  0  11Ji 

S    5 

do. 

5    3 

5 

6 

s  ^ 

3    4J 

1    4    3 

0    1     li 

1  7i,'j3 

0 

1  19    Si 

1    3 

4 

contracted  for  in  suits :  and  it  is  so  sUted  in  the  account.     It  is  also  necessary  to  remark,  that 
of  a  quality  very  inferior  to  the  ancient  pattern. 


954.  PRISAGE.  —  PRIVATEERS. 

out  letter-press,  or  when  the  letter-press  is  merely  descripti^-e  of  the  prints  or  maps,  then  they  are  to  be 
charged  with  duty  by  tale,  as  prints  or  maps.  —  (jV/«.  Com.  Ciis.  5th  of  Sept.  18'2y.)  But  if  satisfactory 
proof  be  adduced,  that  prints  or  maps,  although  imported  separately,  do  really  form  part  of  a  work,  they 
may  be  charged  with  the  book  dutv  bv  weight;  but  in  other  cases  they  are  to  be  charged  with  duty  by 
tale.  —  {Trcas.  Order,  2d  of  June.'lSdo.) 

Pictures,  sketches,  and  drawings,  brought  from  the  Continent,  and  accompanied  by  the  proprietor,  are 
to  be  admitted  to  entry  free  of  duty,  upon  proof,  by  oath  of  the  proprietor,  that  the  same  were  wholly  exe- 
cuted by  him  for  his  amusement,  and  not  intended  for  sale  in  this  country.  —  {Treat.  Order,  5th  of 
Aug.  1817.) 

PRISAGE,  OR  BUTLERAGE,  was  a  right  of  taking  2  tons  of  wine  from  every 
ship  importing  into  England  20  tons  or  more  ;  which  was  changed  by  Edward  I.  into 
a  duty  of  2s.  for  every  ton  imported  by  merchant  strangers,  and  called  butlerage,  be- 
cause paid  to  the  king's  butler.      The  term  is  now  fallen  into  disuse.  — {Blacltstone.) 

PRIVATEERS,  ships  of  war  fitted  out  by  private  individuals,  to  annoy  and  plunder 
the  public  enemy.  But  before  commencing  tlieir  operations,  it  is  indispensable  that 
they  obtain  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  froin  the  government  whose  subjects  they  are, 
authorising  them  to  commit  hostilities,  and  that  they  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  All  private  individuals  attacking  others  at 
sea,  unless  empowered  by  letters  of  marque,  are  to  be  considered  pirates ;  and  may  be 
treated  as  such,  either  by  those  they  attack,  or  by  their  own  government. 

1.  Policij  of  Privateering.  —  The  policy  of  this  system  is  very  questionable.  It  seems 
to  be  a  remnant  of  that  species  of  private  war  exercised  by  all  individuals  in  early  ages, 
hut  wliich  gradually  disappears  as  society  advances.  In  wars  carried  on  by  land,  the 
property  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  who  take  no  part  in  the  operations  of  the  armies 
is  uniformly  protected  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  solid  grounds  why  the  same 
rule  should  not  be  followed  at  sea.  Privateers  rarely  attack  ships  of  war.  Their 
object  is  merely  to  plunder  and  destroy  merchantmen.  They  cause  an  infinite  deal  of 
mischief  to  individuals,  and  aggravate  all  the  miseries  of  war,  .without  having  the 
slightest  influence  on  the  result  of  the  contest.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  it  is  not 
possible,  whatever  precautions  may  be  adopted,  to  prevent  the  greatest  abuses  from  being 
perpetrated  by  privateers.  The  wish  to  amass  plunder  is  the  only  principle  by  which 
tliey  are  actuated ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  they  should 
be  very  scrupulous  about  abstaining  from  excesses.  A  system  of  this  sort,  if  it  be  ever 
useful,  can  be  .so  only  to  nations  who  have  little  trade,  and  who  may  expect  to  enrich 
themselves  during  war  by  fitting  out  privateers  to  plunder  the  merchant  ships  of  their 
enemies.  In  all  other  cases  it  seems  to  be  productive  only  of  mischief;  though  it  is, 
of  course,  most  injurious  to  those  states  that  have  the  greatest  mercantile  navy.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  encouraging  the  practice  of  privateering,  we  think  that  a  due  i-egard  to  tlic 
rights  and  interests  of  humanity  would  suggest  to  the  great  powers  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  it  altogether.  A  iaw  efforts,  have,  indeed,  been  already  made  towards  tins 
desirable  object.  Thus,  it  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  the  United 
Provinces,  in  1675,  that  neither  party  should,  in  any  futuj-e  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
against  the  other.  In  1767,  Russia  abstained  from  licensing  privateers:  and  in  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  in  1785,  a  stipulation  was  in.serted  as  to 
privateers,  similar  to  that  in  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  the  United  Provinces  in 
1675.  But  nothing  short  of  a  convention  and  agreement  to  that  effect  amongst  the 
great  powers  will  be  able  to  effect  this  desirable  object.  —  (Essai  concernant  les  Arma- 
teurs,  par  Martens,  1794.) 

2.  Appointment  of  Privateers.  —  Tiie  captain  of  a  privateer  is  nominated  by  the  owners,  who  may  dis. 
miss  him  at  pleasure.  The  commission  or  letters  of  marque  given  to  the  owners,  authorises  them  to  attack 
and  seize  the  ships  of  the  power  or  powers  specified  therein  ;  but  they  are  not  to  look  upon  them  as  their 
property,  or  to  appropriate  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  their  own  use,  till  thry  liave  been  legallj/  con- 
demned. Besides  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  hope  of  booty,  government  has  been  in  the  h.->bit  ot  allow- 
ing  them  5/.  for  every  man  on  board  such  enemy's  ships  of  war  or  privateers  as  they  may  capture,— 
(33  Geo.  3.  e.  66.)  A  privateer  cruising  under  letters  of  marque  against  one  state  may,  on  oblammg 
authentic  information  of  hostilities  being  commenced  by  her  government  against  another,  capture  its  ships 
with  full  advantage  to  herself  The  king  has  in  all  cases  the  right  to  release  any  prize  i)reviously  to  it* 
condemnation  ;  this  being  an  implied  exception  in  the  grant  of  prizes  by  the  Crown.  — (TA/Z/y  on  tom- 
mercinl  Law,  vo\.  i.  c.  8.)  .   .         u 

In  some  privateering  adventure.',  the  crew  arc  engaged  on  the  terms  of  no  prize  no  pay ;  anfl,  in  sucn 
cases,  the  produce  of  whatsoever  prizes  may  be  taken  goes  half  to  the  ship  (for  the  owners),  and  nan  to 
the  men,  divided  among  them  according  to  the  articles  of  agreement ;  but  when  the  men  sa;' lor  "S^SP". 
the  captures  belong  entirely  to  the  owners,  except  a  small  share,  which  is  common')- stipulated  to  uegne. 
to  the  crew,  over  and  above  their  wages,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  enterprise.  Both  ways  ol  arming  arc 
regulated  by  the  articles  entered  into  between  the  owners  and  crews.  . 

I'rivatecrs  are  forbidden  from  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  to  assault  an  enemy  in 
a  port  or  haven,  under  the  protection  of  any  prince  or  republic,  be  he  friend,  ally,  or  neutral;  lor  ire 
peace  of  such  place  must  bo  preserved  inviolable.  —  {Mvlloy,  De  Jure  Marilimn,  bock  i.  c  3.) 

When  letters  of  marque  are  granted,  it  is  usual,  in  most  countries,  to  exact  security  that  '"£ ''^BU'ali""' 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  i)rivatcers  shall  be  observed.  In  Great  Britain,  a  bond  for  1,6(HJ/.  musi  ot 
given  by  responsible  persons,  not  concerned  in  the  ship,  for  all  ships  carrying  less  than  150  pen,  ana 
3,000/.  for  every  ship  cnrrying  more,  that  they  will  give  full  satisfaction  for  any  damage  or  injuptncy 
may  commit  at  sea,  contrary  to  the  regulations  under  which  they  are  to  act,  and  to  their  auiy  as 
privateers.  ,  .      >,  .,  i   ohin« 

If  privateers  wilfully  commit  anv  spoil,  depredation,  or  other  injury,  on  friendly  or  neutral  snip", 
or  on  the  ships  or  goods  of  their  feilow  subjects,  they  are  to  be  punished,  according  to  the  crime,  .imer 
with  death,  or  otherwise  ;  and  the  vessels  are  subject  to  forfeiture. 
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Whether  a  ship  taken  be  lawful  prize,  or  not,  shall  be  tried  in  the  admiralty ;  and  no  ship  or  cargo, 
part  of"  shi^p  or  part  of  a  cargo,  is  to  be  sold,  or  disposed  of  in  any  way,  till  alter  judgment  has  been 


if  those  to  whom  letters  of  marque  are  granted  should,  instead  of  taking  the  ship  and  goods  appertain, 
ine  to  that  nition  against  which  the  said  letters  are  awarded,  w.^fully  take  or  spoil  the  goods  ol  another 
nation  nam"i?y  with  us,  this  would  amount  ^o  pirncy  ;  and  the  person  so  offending  would,  for  such  tault. 
forfeit  their  vessel,  and  the  penalties  in  which  their  securities  are,  according  to  custom,  bound  on  taking 
out  such  etters.  But  such  penalties  would  not  follow,  unless  the  capture  were  made  in  a  piratical 
manner  For  if  the  circumstances  incident  to  the  captured  vessel  were  such  as  to  a  fiord  a  strong  pre- 
sumption  that  she  really  belonged  to  the  country  against  which  the  letters  were  granted,  the  captors 
wouK  not  be  liable  to  punishntent,  though  they  might  be  to  damages.  "  It  being  impossibe,  says 
Beawes  "  always  to  determine  an  affair  of  this  sort  at  sea,  it  is  allowable  to  bring  a  dubious  capture  mo 
port  in  order  to  more  nice  and  just  scrutiny  and  inspection;  otherwise  the  goods  ot  an  enemy  would 
often  escape  However,  to  guard  against  unlawful  seizures,  the  government  have  wisely  divected  suiii- 
S  caution  to  be  giveli  (as  before-mentioned)  for  the  due  observance  of  the  letters  according  to  law, 
before  they  permit  their  issuing;  and  when  there  is  a  breach  committed,  the  penalties  are  inflicted."- 

''^a''m^lXS/orthrGolZ'7tLn(  of  Privateers,  ^c.-The  following  instructions  to  privateers  were 
issiied  under  an  order  in  council,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war  with  France,  16th  ot  May,  ISOo :  — 

Art.  I.    Agaimt  what,  and  where.  Letters  of  Marque  rnay  act 
kottildi/.—  H  shall   be  lawful   for  the  commanders  ot   ships 
_...i._^,„j  i,y  letters  of  m.irque  and  reprisals  for  private  men- 
set  upon  by  force  of  arms,  and  subdue  and  take  the 


mcn^if-war,  ships  and  vessels,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises, 
belonKinc  to  the  French  republic,  or  to  any  person  being  sub- 
iects  10  the  French  republic,  or  inhabitants  within  any  ol  the 
territories  of  the  French  republic:  but  so  that  no  hostility  be 
committed,  nor  prize  attacked,  seized,  or  taken  within  the 
harbours  of  princes  or  states  in  amity  with  us,  or  m  their  rivers 
or  roads,  within  the  shot  of  their  cannon,  unless  by  permission 
of  such  princes  or  states,  or  their  commanders  or  governors  m 
chief  of  such  places. 

Art.  1 1.  Captures  to  be  brought  into  Port.  —  The  commanders 
of  the  ships  and  vessels  so  authorised  as  aforesaid,  shall  bring 
all  ships,  vessels,  and  goods,  which  they  shall  seize  and  take, 
into  such  port  of  England,  or  some  other  port  of  our  doniinions, 
as  shall  \<e  most  convenient  for  them,  in  order  to  have  the  same 
Iceallv  adjudged  by  our  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England, 
or  before  the  judge  of  any  other  admiralty  court,  lawfully  au- 
thorised, within  our  dominions.  ,  „  ,  •  ,  ,. 
Art.  111.  Conduct  of  the  Captors  after  the  Capture  is  brought 
into  Port.— After  such  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  shall  be  taken 
and  brought  into  any  port,  the  taker,  or  one  of  his  chief  olhcers, 
or  some  other  person  present  at  the  capture,  shall  be  obliged  to 
bring  or  send,  as  soon  as  possibly  may  be,  3  or  4  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  company  (whereof  the  master,  supercargo,  mate, 
or  boatswain,  to  be  always  2)  of  every  ship  or  vessel  so  brought 
into  port,  before  the  judge  of  our  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of 
England,  or  his  surrogate,  or  before  the  judge  of  such  other 
sdmirally  court  within  our  dominions,  lawfidly  authorised  as 
aforesHid,  or  such  as  shall  be  lawfully  commissioned  in  that 
behalf,  to  be  sworn  and  examined  upon  such  interrogatories 
as  shall  tend  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  concerning  the  in- 
terest or  property  of  such  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels,  and 
of  the  goods,  merchanilises,  and  other  effects  found  therein ; 
and  the  taker  shall  be  further  obliged,  at  the  time  he  produc- 
eth  the  company  to  be  examined,  and  before  any  monition 
shall  be  issued,  to  bring  in  and  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  ot  England,  his  surrogate, 
or  the  judge  of  such  other  admiralty  court  within  our  do- 
minions, lawfully  authorised,  or  others  commissioned  as  afore- 
■aiil,  all  such  papers,  passes,  sea-brief.,  charterparties,  bills  of 
ladinu,  cockets,  letters,  and  other  documents  and  writings,  as 
shall  be  delivered  up  or  found  on  board  any  ship  ;  the  taker,  or 
one  of  his  chief  officers,  or  some  other  person  who  shall  be  pre- 
sent at  the  capture,  and  saw  the  said  papers  and  writings 
delivered  up,  or  otherwise  found  on  board  at  the  tiine  ot  the 
capture,  making  oath  that  the  said  papers  and  writings  are 
brought  and  delivered  in  as  they  were  received  and  taken, 
without  any  fraud,  addition,  subduction,  or  embezzlement 
■whatever,  or  otherwise  to  account  for  the  same  upon  oath,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court. 

Art.  IV.  Not  to  break  Bulk  before  Judgment.  —  The  ships, 
Tessels,  goods,  wares,  merchandises,  and  effects,  taken  by  virtue 
of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  kept  and 
preserved,  and  no  part  of  them  shall  be  sold,  spoiled,  wasted, 
or  diminished,  and  the  bulk  thereof  shall  not  be  broken,  before 
judgment  be  given  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England, 
or  some  other  court  of  admiralty  lawfully  authorised  in  that 
behalf,  thai  the  ships,  goods,  or  merchandises  are  lawful 
prize. 

Art.  V.  Privateers  to  assist  Ships  in  Distress.  —  If  any  ship  or 
Tessel  tielonging  to  us,  or  our  subjects,  shall  be  found  in  distress 
*t>j  lieing  in  Tight  set  upon  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  or  by  reason 
of  any  other  accident,  the  commanders,  officers,  and  company 
of  such  merchant  ships  ot  vessels  as  shall  have  letters  of  mnr<|ue 
and  reprisals  as  aforesaid,  shall  usetheir  best  endeavours  to  give 
aid  and  succour  to  all  such  ship  and  ships,  and  shall,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  labour  to  free  the  same  from  the  enemy, 
or  any  other  distres.s. 

Art.  VI.  Afiplicatiim  to  the  Admiralln  for  Letters  of  Maraue. 
—  The  commanders  or  owners  of  such  ships  and  vessels,  lietore 
the  taking  out  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals,  shall  make  ap- 
plication in  writing,  subscribed  with  their  liands,  to  our  hi^h 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  or  our  commissioners  for  executing 
that  office  for  the  time  being,  or  the  lieuten.-ml  or  jutlge  of  the 
said  HighCourt  of  Admiralty,  or  his  surrogate,  and  shall  therein 
set  forth  a  particular,  true,  and  exact  description  of  the  ship  or 
Te«el  for  which  such  letter  of  marque  and  reprisals  is  requeste<l , 
specifying  the  burden  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  guns,  and  what  other  warlike  furniture  and 
ammunition  are  on  boaid  the  same,  to  what  place  the  ship  lie- 
longs,  and  the  nameor  names  of  the  princip.ll  owner  or  owners 
ot  such  sliip  or  vessel,  and  the  number  of  men  intended  to  be 


put  on  board  the  same,  and  for  what  time  they  are  victualled  ; 
also  the  names  of  the  eommanders  and  officers. 

Art.  Vll.  Correspondence  nilh  the  Admiraltn — The  com- 
manders of  ships  and  vessels  having  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisals  as  aforesaid  shall  hold  and  keep,  and  are  hereby  en- 
joined to  hold  and  keep,  a  correspondence,  by  all  conveniences, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  with  our  high  admiral  of  Grco(  Britain, 
or  our  commissioners  for  executing  that  office  for  the  time 
being,  or  their  secretary,  so  as  from  time  to  time  to  render  or 
give  him  or  them,  not  only  an  account  or  intelligence  of  their 
captures  and  proceedings  bv  virtue  of  such  commission,  but 
also  of  whatever  eUe  shall  seem  unto  them,  or  be  discovered 
and  declared  to  them,  or  found  out  by  them,  or  by  examination 
of,  or  conference  with,  any  marines  or  passengers  of  or  in  the 
ships  or  vessels  taken,  or  by  any  other  ways  or  meani 
ever,  touching  or  concerning  the  designs  of  the  " 
of  their  fleets,  ships,  vessels,  or  pan'  -  ' 
sea -ports,  and  places,  and  of  th 
ships  or  vessels  of  the  enemy  1 
cruising,  as  they  shall  hear  of; 
these  cases  may  arrive  at  thi 


hatso- 

or  any 

d  of  the'stations, 

ntents  therein  ;  and  what 

iiid  out  or  home,  or  where 

,tl  of  wh:*t  else  material  in 

^ .  _. lowledge ;  to  the  end  such 

course  may  be  thereon  taken,  and  such  orders  given,  as  may  be 
requisite. 

Art.  VIII.  What  Colours  a  Primteer  i.!  to  near.  -  ^o  com- 
mander of  any  ship  or  vessel  having  a  letter  of  inaique  and 
reprisals  as  aforesaid  shall  presume,  as  they  will  answer  it  at 
their  peril,  to  wear  any  jack,  pendant,  or  other  ensign  or  colours 
usually  borne  by  our  ships ;  but,  besides  the  colours  usually 
home  by  merchants'  ships,  thev  shall  wear  a  red  jack,  with  the 
Union  jack  described  in  the  canton,  at  the  upper  corner  thereof, 
near  the  staff. 

Art.  IX.  Kot  to  ransom  any  Capture.  — T>o  commander  of 
any  ship  or  vessel,  having  a  letter  of  marque  and  reprisal  as 
aforesaid,  shall  ransom,  or  agree  to  ransom,  or  quit  or  set  at 
liberty,  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  their  cargoes,  which  shall  he 
seized  and  taken.  „         .    . 

Art.  X.  To  deliver  their  Prisoners  to  the  proper  Commts.fionert. 
—  All  captains  or  commanding  officers  of  ships  having  letters 
of  marque  and  rejirisals  shall  send  an  account  of,  and  deliver 
over,  what  prisoners  shall  be  taken  on  board  any  prizes,  to  the 
commissioners  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war,  or  the  persons  appointed  in  the  sea-port 
towns  to  take  charge  of  prisoners  ;  and  such  prisoners  shall  be 
subject  only  to  the  orders,  regulations,  and  directions  of  the  said 
commissioners;  and  no  commander  or  other  officer  of  any 
ship,  having  a  letter  of  marque  or  reprisal  as  aforesaid,  shaft 
presume,  upon  any  pretence  v.  hatsoever,  to  ransom  any  pri- 

Art.  XI.  Commission  forfeited  for  acting  contrari/  hereto — In 
case  the  commander  of  any  ship,  having  a  letter  ot  marque  and 
reprisal  as  aforesaid,  shall  act  contrary  to  these  instnicuons,  or 
any  such  further  instructions  of  wliirh  he  shall  have  due 
notice,  he  shall  forfeit  his  commission  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  shall,  together  with  his  bail,  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law,  and  be  condemned  to  costs  and 
damages.  .         ...  ,  ..    ,  . 

Art.  XII.  Co/iies  of  Journals.— All  commanders  of  ships 
and  vessels  having  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  shall,  by 
every  opportunity,  send  exact  copies  of  their  joumsis  to  the 
secretary  of  the  admiralty,  and  proceed  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  prizes  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  without  delay. 

Art.  XIII.  To  observe  all  OriVrj.  -  Commanders  of  ships 
and  vessels  having  letters  of  maroue  and  reprisals  shall,  upon 
due  notice  being  given  to  them,  observe  all  such  other  instruc- 
tions and  orders  as  we  shall  think  lit  to  direct  fiom  time  to 
time,  for  the  better  carrying  on  this  service. 

Art.  XIV.  Violating  these  instructiims.  — AU  persons  who 
shall  violate  these,  or  any  other  of  our  instructions,  shall  lie 
severely  punishe<l,and  also  required  to  make  full  reimration  to 
liersons  injured  contrary  to  our  inslr  "■  "  '" 

they  shall  sustain  by  any  cajiturc, 
or  otherwise. 

.  — Before  any  letter  of  marque  or 
Te-  Ml  shall  issue  under  seal,  bail 
1 .  1  !!■  ihc  lieutenant  and  jiulgeot 
f    <  I  /  iii:land,  or  his  surroeate,  in 

.uiu  ul  I  ,.'>II0/.  sterling  ;  which  bait 
the  lorm  following  ;  — 


for  all  da 
nbe/zlcment,  demurrage. 


reprii 


.  XV.  Bail  to  he  giv, 
al  for  the  piirj  n  i-;  r 


the  sum  of  3,0(10/  si.  jlii  i 
and  if  a  less  number,  II.  ll. 
shall  be  to  llie  elVect  and  i 

Which  day,  time  and  place,  personally  appeared 

and  who, 

submitting  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  of  England,  obliged  themselves,  their  heirs,  execu- 
tors, and  adminbtrators,  unto  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  In 
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the  sam  of                                                             pounds  of  lawful  i  duly  observed  and  performed,  as  far  as  they  shall  the  »atd  ship, 

money  of  Great  Britain,  to  this  effect  |    thai  is  to  say»  that  I  master,  and  companv,  any  way  concern  ;  and  if  they  shall  gl 

whereas                                                               Is  duly  authorised  by  '  "      "    '^    '        *"               '                    '       "     -.-.     -_    ..  . 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisals,  with  the  ship  called  the 

of  the  burden  oi  about 
tons,  whereof  he  the  said  goeth 

master,  by  force  of  arms  to  attack,  surprise,  seize,  and  take,  all 

ships  and  vessels,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  chattels  and  ,  ,      ,  .                                                         ... 

elfccts,  belonging  to  the  French  republic,  or  to  any  persons  i  and  goods  so  as  aforesaid  taken  and  adjudged  as  prize;  and 

beinf;  >ubjects  of  the  French  republic,  or  inhabiting  within  (   moreover  if  the  said 

anv  of  the  territories  of  the  French  republic ;  excepting  only  shall  not  t,tke  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  goods  or  merchandise, 

wiihin  the  harbours  or  roads  within  shot  of  the  cannon  ot  !  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  otherwise  liable  to  confiscation, 

hrincis  and  states  in  amity  with  his  Majesty.    Andwhereashe  (  through  consent  or  clandestinely,  or  by  collusion,  by  virtue, 

the  said                                                                                    hath  a  I  colour,  or  pretence  of  his  said  letters  of  marmie  and  rcjirisals, 

copy  of  certain  instructions,  approved  of  and  passed  by  his  '  that  then  this  bail  shall  be  void  and  of  none  effect ;  and  unless 

""    esty  in  council,  as  by  the  tenour  of  the  said   letters  of  they  shall  so  dn,  they  do  all  hereby  severally  consent  that  ex - 


full  satisfaction  for  any  damage  or  injury  which  »halt  be  done 
by  them  or  any  of  them  to  any  of  hi*  Afajesty's  subjects,  or  of 
foreign  states  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  and  also  shall  duly 
and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to  his  Majesty,  or  the  cus- 
tomers or  officers  appointed  to  receive  the  same  for  his  Ma- 
jesty, the  usual  customs  due  to  his  Majesty,  of  and  for  all  ships 


raarque  and  reprisals,  and  instructions  thereto  relating,  more 
at  large  appeareth :  if  therefore  nothing  be  done  by  the  said 
or  any  of  his  officers, 
mariners,  or  company,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  said 
instructions,  and  of  all  other  instructions  which  may  be  issued 
in  like  manner  hereafter,  and  whereof  due  notice  shall  be  given 
him  :  but  that  such  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  aloresaici, 
and  the  said  instructions,  shall  in  ail  particulars  be  well  and 


ecution  i-.sue  forth  against  them,  their  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  goods  and  chattels,  w  heresoever  the  same  may 
be  found,  to  the  value  of  the  sum  of 

pounds  before  mentioned ;  and  in  testimony  of  the  truth 
thereof  they  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names. 

By  his  Majesty's  command,       (Signed)       PELHAM. 


PROMISSORY  NOTES.     See  Banks  and  Banking. 

PROTECTION,  in  mercantile  navigation,  a  privilege  granted  to  certain  de- 
scriptions of  seamen,  by  which  they  are  protected  from  impressment.  —  (See  Im- 
pressment.) 

PRUNES  AND  PRUNELLOES,  a  species  of  dried  plums,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties.  The  finest  are  imported  from  France,  in  the  south  of  which  this  fruit 
is  very  abundant.  The  best  prunes  are  packed  in  hampers  or  baskets  made  of  white 
osiers,  weighing  from  6  to  10  lbs.  each ;  the  second  quality  in  quarters,  and  the  third  in 
puncheons.  The  entries  of  prunes  for  home  consumption,  in  1831  and  1832,  amounted, 
at  an  average,  to  6,285  cwt.  a  year.  The  duty  is  IZ.  7s.  6d.  a  cwt.,  being  more  than 
50  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  inferior  qualities.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it 
would  be  more  productive  were  it  reduced  to  10s.  or  12s. 

Prunes,  the  produce  of  Europe,  may  not  be  imported  for  home  consumption  except  in  British  ships,  or 
ships  of  the  country  of  which  they  are  the  produce,  or  from  which  they  are  exported,  on  penalty  of  the 
forfeiture  thereof  and  of  100/.  by  the  master  of  the  ship.  _  (3  &  4  n'Ul.  4.  c.  52.  §  ^  2.  22.) 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  or  PRUSSIATE  OF  IRON  (Ger.  Berlinerblau;  Fr. 
£leu  de  Prusse ;  It.  Azurro  Prussiano ;  Sp.  Azul  de  Prussia ;  Rus.  Lasor  Bexlin- 
skaja),  a  beautiful  deep  blue  powder,  accidentally  discovered  at  Berlin  in  1710.  It 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts,  being  extensively  used  by  painters :  it  is 
manufactured  in  this  country.  IMany  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  Prussian  blue 
available  for  the  dyeing  of  broad  cloths,  but  without  much  success.  The  difficulty  is 
to  diffuse  the  colour  equally  over  the  surface ;  for,  from  its  extraordinary  vivacity  and 
lustre,  the  slightest  inequalities  strike  and  offend  the  eye.  Prussian  blue  resists  the  air 
and  sun  extremely  well ;  but  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  dyeing  of  cotton.s,  or  any  sort  of 
stuff  that  is  to  be  washed  with  soap,  as  the  alkali  contained  in  the  soap  readily  dissolves 
and  separates  the  colouring  matter.  —  (Bancroft  on  Colours,  vol.  ii.   pp.  60 — 94.) 

Blue  is  a  favourite  colour  with  the  Chinese,  and  in  1810-11,  the  imports  of  Prussian  blue  into  Canton 
from  England  amounted  to  1,899  piculs,  or  2J3,200  lbs.  But,  for  some  years  past,  the  Chinese  have  not 
imported  a  single  pound  weight.  The  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  trade  deseives  to  be  mentioned.  A 
common  Chinese  sailor,  who  came  to  England  in  an  East  Indiaraan,  having  frequented  a  manufactory 
where  the  drug  was  prepared,  learned  the  art  of  making  it ;  and  on  his  return  to  China,  he  established  a 
similar  work  there,  with  such  success  that  the  whole  empire  is  now  amply  supi)lied  with  native  Prussian 
blue!  The  West  has  derived  many  important  arts  from  the  East;  but  we  incline  to  think  that  this  is 
the  first  well  authenticated  instance  of  any  art  having  ever  been  carried  from  the  West  to  the  East,  by 
a  native  of  the  latter.  But,  in  all  that  respects  industry,  ingenuity,  and  invention,  the  Chinese  are 
incomparably  superior  to  every  other  people  to  the  east  of  the  Indus. 

PUBLICANS,  are  persons  authorised  by  licence  to  retail  beer,  spirits,  or  wines. 
Under  the  term  publicans  are  comprised  innkeepers,  hotel  keepers,  alehouse  keepers, 
keepers  of  wine  vaults,  &c.  An  inn  differs  from  an  alehouse  in  this,  —  that  the  former 
is  a  place  intended  for  the  lodging  as  well  as  the  entertainment  of  guests,  whereas  the 
latter  is  intended  for  their  entertainment  only.  If,  however,  ale  or  beer  be  commonly 
sold  in  an  inn,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  it  is  also  an  alehouse;  and  if  travellers 
be  furnished  with  beds,  lodged,  and  entertained  in  an  alehouse,  it  also  is  an  inn.  It  is 
not  material  to  the  character  of  an  innkeeper  that  he  should  have  any  .sign  over  his  door ; 
it  is  sufficient  that  he  makes  it  his  business  to  entertain  passengers  and  travellers,  pro- 
viding them  with  lodgings  and  other  accommodations. 

1.  Licensing  of  Publicans.  —  The  provisions  with  respect  to  the  licensing  of  public 
houses  are  embodied  in  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  61.,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  abstract. 

General  Meetings.  —  There  shall  be  annually  holden  in  county  divisions,  cities,  and  towns,  a  special 
session  of  justices,  to  be  called  the  "  General  Annual  Lieensing  Meeting,"  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
licences  to  persons  keeping  or  about  to  keep  inns,  alehouses,  &c. ;  such  meetings  to  be  held,  in  Middlesex 
and  Surrey,  within  the  first  10  days  of  the  month  of  March  ;  and  in  every  other  place  between  the  20th 
of  August  and  the  14th  of  September,  both  inclusive. 

Notice  of  General  Meeting.  —  Within  every  division,  21  days  before  the  annual  licensing  meeting,  a 
petty  session  of  justices  to  be  held,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  fix  the  day  and  hour  for  holding  the  general 
annual  meeting;  and  shall  direct  a  precept  to  the  high  constable,  requiring  him,  within  5  days  after  the 
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for  a  licence  to  keep  all  inn,  a  copy  of  such  notice.  —  ^  2.  -  i.    r  j 

The  annual  meeting  may  be  adjourned,  but  the  adjourned  meeting  is  not  to  be  held  on  any  of  the  5  day* 

immediately  following  the  adjournment;  and  every  adjournment  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  March  in 

Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  in  August  or  September  in  every  other  county.  —  ^  3. 
Sessio>is  for  Transfer  qf  Licences.  ~  At.  the  annual  meeting,  justices  to  appoint  not  less  than  4  nor 

more  than  8  special  sessions,  to  be  held  as  near  as  possible  at  equidistant  periods,  for  the  purpose  ot  trans- 

'' Notfce"o  "hoTdTng  any  adjourned  meetings,  or  of  any  special  session  for  the  transfer  of  licences,  to  be 
Eiven  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  parties  as  mentioned  above.  —  ^  5. 

Justices  disqualified  —  No  justice  who  is  a  common  brewer,  distiller,  maker  of  malt  for  sale,  or  retailer 
of  mill  or  any  excTsea'ble  liquor,  shall  act  or  be  present  at  any  annual  licensing  meetmg,  or  adjourninent, 
or  special  session  for  transferring  licences,  or  take  part  in  the  adjudication  upon  any  api.lication  for  a 
licence,  or  upon  an  appeal ;  nor  in  the  case  of  licensing  any  house  of  which  he  is  owner,  or  agent  of  the 
owner  or  of  any  house  belonging  to  any  common  brewer,  maker  of  malt,  &c.  to  whom  he  shall  be.  either 
bv  bloid  or  marriage,  the  father,  son,  or  brother,  or  with  whom  he  shall  be  partner  in  any  other  trade; 
in  any  of  these  cases  knowingly  or  wilfully  to  act,  subjects  to  a  penalty  of  \m.  But  disqualihcation  does 
not  arise  where  a  justice,  having  no  beneficial  interest  in  a  house  licensed  or  about  to  be  licensed,  holds 
onlv  the 'leKal  estate  therein  as  trustee  or  for  a  charitable  or  public  use. —  §  6. 

When  in  any  liberty,  city,  or  town,  2  qualified  justices  do  not  attend,  the  county  justices  may  act 

""The  power  given  to  county  justices  not  to  extend  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  — ^8.  r  ,u    •     .-  ^ 

Questions  respecting  licences  to  be  determined,  and  licences  to  be  signed,  by  a  majority  of  the  justices 

^"AppficTti'onfor  a  Licence.  -  Persons  intending  to  apply  for  a  licence  to  a  house  ««/  b^ore  licensed,  to 
affix  a  notice  on  the  door  of  such  house,  and  on  the  door  of  the  church  or  chapel  ol  the  parish,  and,  where 
the-e  shall  be  no  church  or  chapel,  on  some  other  conspicuous  place  within  the  parish,  on  rtrj-e  several 
Sundai/s,  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  last  day  of  February  in  the  counties  ot  Middlesex  and 
Surrcf  and  elsewhere  between  the  1st  of  June  and  the  last  day  ot  July,  at  some  time  between  the  hours 
or  10  in  the  forenoon  and  4  in  the  afternoon,  and  shall  serve  a  copy  of  such  notice  upori  one  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  and  upon  one  of  the  constables  or  peace-otticers  of  the  parish,  within  the  month  of 
Kfbruary  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  elsewhere  within  the  month  olJuly  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting  ;  such  notice  to  be  in  a  legible  hand,  or  printed,  and  signed  by  the  applicant.  1  he  appli- 
cation must  state  the  Christian  and  surname  of  the  party,  with  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  his  trade 
or  calling  during  the  fi  months  previous  to  the  serving  ot  the  notice.  —  UC-     ^  .   ,      ,.      .  ,    .    *i,„ 

Notice  to  transfer  Licence.  -  Persons  desirous  of  transferring  a  licence,  and  intending  to  apply  to  the 
next  special  sessions,  must,  5  days  previously,  serve  a  notice  upon  one  of  the  overseers  and  one  of  the 
constables  of  the  parish.  Persons  hindered,  by  sickness  or  other  reasonable  cause,  trom  attending  any 
licensing  meeting;  and  proof  thereof  adduced  on  oath,  may  authorise  another  person  to  attend  tcr  them. 

"llicences  to  be  in  force,  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  from  the  5th  of  April ;  elsewhere  from  the  10th  of 

^T^otl^io^iM'^Dea^lVr^MeTconiing^  -  If  any  person  licensed  shall  die,  or  become  incapable,  or  a 
bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  if  he,  or  his  heirs,  executors,  or  assigns,  shall  remove  or  neglect  to  app  y  for  a 
continuation  ot  his  hce.uc,  the  justices  at  special  session  may  grant  a  licence  to  the  heirs  executors  or 
assigns  of  such  party,  or  to  any  new  tenant ;  or  if  any  man's  house  should  be,  or  be  about  to  be,  pulled 
dott^i  for  a  public  purpose,  or  rendered,  by  fire,  tempest,  or  other  unloreseen  calamity  untit  for  the 
pur„o»es  of  an  inn,  licence  may  be  granted  to  the  occupier,  if  he  intend  to  open  another  house  as  a.^ 
inn  Such  transferred  licences  shall  continue  only  in  force  to  the  end  ol  the  year  ;  and  in  case  ot  removal 
to  another  house,  notice  must  be  given  on  some  Sunday,  within  b  weeks  before  the  special  session,  in  the 

"'1^Mlice::^<^'^!h::^^o,  ^eV.ttices  may  lawfully  receive  from  every  person  to  whom  a  licence 
is  granted,  for  trouble  and  all  expenses,  the  following  sums  :  — 

For  constable  or  officer  serving  notices  -  -  -  -  '  Iso 

For  clerk  of  justices  for  licence  -  -  -  ".",.      "i  ui"    n     f 

For  precept  to  the  high  constable,  and  notices  to  be  delivered  by  the  petty  constable    1    6 

Clerks  demanding  or  receiving  more  than  these  fees,  to  forteit  .5/.  —  (j  1;>. 

No  sherill-s  othcer,  or  officer  executing  the  process  of  any  court  of  justice,  qualified  to  hold  or  use  any 

^'^fxciTncentes  -1^  U-ence  for  the  sale  of  anv  exciseable  liquors,  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises, 
shairbe  gra^^  by  the  excise  to  any  person,  unless  such  person  be  previously  licensed  under  this 

^%7nll\ts.  -  Any  person  zvithout  a  licence  selling  or  exchanging,  or  ^^ll^^^^f^^l';''''^'^'^'}^^ 
of  anv  exciseable  liuuor  by  retail,  to  be  consumed  in  his  premises ;  or  vith  a  licence,  and,  so  selling  in  pre- 
niLe^other  than  in  his  licence,  shall  for  every  offence,  on  conviction  before  1  justice, 

forfeit  not  excelling  20/  nor  less  than  5/.  with  costs  ;  but  ;|;„c„P^"il'X„^f  ^  f','^^'-'"'  '"  '^^'«'  "^  ^^^^^  " 
insol  ...  .    .u  .  ,.,      . 


pin 
the 

"TnTnsVs^of  riot,  or  probability  of  riot,  houses  licensed  in  the  neighbourhood  may  be  closed  by  the  order 
of  2  justices.  —  \  20. 


-iuarter  sessions  ;  and  i? the  ofSi^^^is  found  guilty  by  aj„,^,  he  may  be  «•-; J'^f  -  -  -»f  J"  "^ 
fe,t  his  licence,  or  both,  and  rendered  incapable  of  selbng  any  exciseable  hquor  in  any  inn  kept  by  him 

'"p^o^eedinlsirthe  session  in  certain  rases,  may  be  directed  by  the  justices  to  be  carried  on  by  the  con- 
liable,  and  the  exiienses  defrayed  out  of  the  county  rates.  —  \  Vf  

Wi  nesses  refus  ng  to  attencl  without  lawful  excuse,  may  be  hiicd  not  more  than  10/  -  J  a.?. 

pViiXsagamst  justices  may  be  sued  for  in  any  court  in  Westminst..r ;  a  moiety  to  the  king,  and  a 

"'po1/auU''^rudged  by  fuITicel'nay  be  recovered  by  distress,  or  the  party  impxiso.ied  1.  3.  or  6  calendar 

months.  —  ^  2:j. 
Tlie  next  sections  relate  to  the  mode  of  prosecuting  actions.  •  .     „• 

The  l^t  section  of  the  act  bears  that  the  word  '•  ,««•  shall  include  any  intj,  ••^'<;  '""»5^  "' ;''<='"«";"| 
house,  in  which  is  sold  by  retail  any  exciseable  liquor,  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  Uic-  premises ;  and  the 
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words  exciseablc  liquor  are  to  include  all  such  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors  as  may  now  or  hereafter  be 
charged  with  any  customs  or  excise  duty.  —  ^  37. 

The  act  does  not  affect  the  two  Universities,  nor  the  privileges  of  the  Vintners'  Company,  except  those 
freemen  who  have  obtained  their  freedom  by  redemption  j  and  it  does  not  alter  tlie  time  of  granting 
licences  in  the  city  of  London. 

Innkeepers  are  bound,  by  the  tenour  of  their  licence,  to  keep  order  in  their  houses,  to  prevent  drunken- 
ness and  disorderly  conduct,  and  gambUng.  If  they  fail  in  these  respects,  they  forfeit  their  licence,  and 
subject  themselves  to  the  jicnalties  mentioned  before.  Allowing  seditious  or  immoral  books  to  be  read  in 
an  inn,  also  forfeits  the  licence,  and  subjects  to  penalties.  —  (39  Geo.  3.  c.  79.  ^  31.) 

2.  Duties  of  Innkeepers.  —  Innkeepers  are  bound  by  law  to  receive  guests  coming  to 
their  inns,  and  they  are  also  bound  to  protect  their  property  u-hen  there.  They  have  no 
option  to  reject  or  refuse  a  guest,  unless  their  house  be  already  full,  or  they  are  able  to 
assign  some  other  rea.sonable  and  sufficient  cause.  Neither  can  they  impose  unreason- 
able terms  on  such  as  frequent  their  houses :  if  they  do,  they  may  be  iined,  and  their 
inns  indicted  and  suppressed.  An  innkeeper  who  has  stables  attached  to  his  premises, 
may  be  compelled  to  receive  a  horse,  although  the  owner  does  not  reside  in  liis  house ; 
but  he  cannot,  under  .such  circumstances,  be  compelled  to  receive  a  trunk  or  other  dead 
thing.  By  the  annual  Mutiny  Act,  constables,  or,  in  their  default,  justices  of  the  peace, 
may  quarter  soldiers  in  inns,  livery-stables,  alehouses,  &c.,  under  the  conditions  and 
regulations  set  forth  in  the  statute. 

3.  Responsibility  of  Innkeepers.  —  An  innkeeper  is  bound  to  keep  safely  whatever  thitigs 
his  guests  deposit  in  his  inn,  or  in  his  custody  as  innkeeper ;  and  he  is  civilly  liable  for 
all  losses,  except  those  arising  from  irresistible  force,  or  what  is  usually  termed  the  act  of 
God  and  the  king's  enemies.  "  It  has  long  been  holden,"  says  Sir  William  Jones,  "  that 
an  innkeeper  is  bound  to  restitution,  if  the  trunks  or  parcels  of  his  guests,  committed 
to  him  either  personally  or  through  one  of  his  agents,  be  damaged  in  his  inn,  or  stolen 
out  of  it  by  any  person  whatever  (except  the  servant  or  companion  of  the  guest) ;  nor 
shall  he  discharge  himself  of  this  responsibility  by  a  refusal  to  take  any  care  of  the  goods, 
because  there  are  suspected  persons  in  the  house,  for  whose  conduct  he  cannot  be  answer- 
able :  it  is  otherwise,  indeed,  if  he  refuse  admission  to  a  traveller  because  he  really  lias 
no  room  for  him,  and  the  traveller,  nevertheless,  insist  upon  entering,  and  place  his 
baggage  in  a  chamber  without  the  keeper's  consent.  Add  to  this,  that  if  he  fail  to  pro- 
vide honest  servants  and  honest  inmates,  according  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  public,  his  negligence  in  that  respect  is  highly  culpable,  and  he  ought  to  answer 
civilly  for  their  acts,  even  if  they  should  rob  the  guests  that  sleep  in  their  chambers. 
Rigorous  as  this  law  may  seem,  and  hard  as  it  may  actually  be  in  one  or  two  particular 
instances,  it  is  founded  on  the  great  principle  of  public  utility,  to  which  all  private  con- 
siderations ought  to  yield ;  for  travellers,  who  must  be  numerous  in  a  rich  and  com- 
mercial country,  are  obliged  to  rely  almost  implicitly  on  the  good  faith  of  innholdcrsi 
whose  education  and  morals  are  usually  none  of  the  best,  and  who  might  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  associating  with  ruffians  or  pilferers,  while  the  injured  guest  could  never 
obtain  legal  proof  of  such  combinations,  or  even  of  their  negligence,  if  no  actual  fraud 
had  been  committed  by  them.  Hence  the  praetor  declared,  according  to  Pomponius, 
his  desire  of  securing  the  public  from  the  dishonesty  of  such  men ;  and  by  his  edict  gave 
an  action  against  them,  if  the  goods  of  travellers  or  passengers  were  lost  or  hurt  by  any 
means  except  by  inevitable  accident  (damno  fatali)  :  and  Ulpiari  intimates,  that  even 
this  severity  could  not  restrain  them  from  knavish  practices  or  suspicious  neglect."— f 
{Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,   2d  ed.   pp.  95,  96.) 

Even  if  an  innkeeper  bid  the  guest  take  the  key  of  his  chamber  and  lock  the  door, 
telling  him  that  he  cannot  undertake  the  charge  of  the  goods,  still,  if  they  be  stolen,  he 
is  held  to  be  responsible.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  not  competent  to  the  innkeeper  to  plead 
that  he  took  ordinary  care,  or  that  the  force  which  occasioned  the  loss  was  truly  irre- 
sistible. A  guest  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  goods  in  special  custody  to  tlie  innkeeper, 
nor,  indeed,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  has  any.  If  he  have  property  with  liim,  or  about 
his  person,  the  innkeeper  must  be  responsible  for  it  without  communication.  But  the 
innkeeper  may  require  that  the  property  of  his  guest  be  delivered  into  his  hands,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  put  into  a  secure  place  ;  and  if  the  guest  refuse,  the  innkeeper  is  not 
liable  for  its  safety.  The  guest  exonerates  the  innkeeper  from  liability,  when  he  takes 
upon  himself  the  exclusive  custody  of  the  goods,  so  as  to  deprive  the  'nnkeeper  of  having 
any  care  over  them :  thus,  if  a  guest  demand  and  have  exclusive  possession  of  a  room, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  shop  or  warehouse,  he  exonerates  the  landlord  from  any  loss  he  may 
sustain  in  the  property  which  he  keeps  in  that  apartment ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  he  have 
not  the  rxclusive  possession  of  the  room.  The  innkeeper  cannot  oblige  the  guest  to  take 
charge  of  his  own  goods ;  for  this,  in  effect,  would  be  a  refusal  to  admit  them  into  the 
inn.  And  it  is  no  excuse  for  an  innkeeper  to  say  that  he  delivered  the  key  of  the 
chamber  wlience  the  property  was  stolen  to  the  guest,  who  left  the  door  open.  A  case 
of  this  sort  occurred  very  recently,  at  Brighton.  —  A  lady  having  left  the  door  of  her 
bed-room,  of  which  she  had  the  key,  open  for  a  few  minutes,  501.  were  abstracted  from 
her  reticule.     The  innkeeper  contended  that  the  plaintiff,  by  selecting  particular  apart- 
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ments,  and  taking  the  key,  had  exonerated  him  from  his  liability.  The  jury  found  for 
the  plaintiff;  and  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  Lord  Tenterden  said,  —  "  By  the  common 
law  of  this  country,  and  also  by  the  civil  law,  the  principle  of  the  liability  of  innkeepers 
was  founded  on  two  reasons :  first,  to  compel  the  landlord  to  take  care  that  no  improper 
company  was  admitted  into  his  house ;  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  collusion.  —  The  prin- 
ciple, as  stated  in  the  civil  law,  was  this  —  '  Ne,  quisquatn  putet  graviter  hoc  in  eos  constitum 
esse ;  nam  est  in  ipsorum  arhitrio  nequem  recipient ;  et  nisi  hoc  esset  stututum,  materia 
duretur  cum  furibus,  adversus  eos  quos  recipiunt,  coeundi :  cum  ne  nunc  quidem  abstinent 
hujusmodi  fraudibiis.'  It  was  true  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  improper  company  into  inns.  But  still  the  principle  was 
such  as  he  had  stated  it  to  be,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  relax  it ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  the  taking  rooms  in  this  way  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  landlord.  Then, 
as  to  the  objection  that  the  eases  did  not  extend  to  money,  it  was  clear  that  money  was 
as  much  within  the  principle  as  goods,  and  that  no  substantial  distinction  could  be  made. 
He  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  verdict  was  right." —  Rule  refused. 

A  landlord  may  exempt  himself  from  liability,  if  he  can  show  that  the  loss  was 
occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  the  guest ;  as,  if  his  goods  are  stolen  by  his  own  servant 
or  companion. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  man  is  a  guest  at  an  inn,  if  he  leave  his  horse  at  it,  though 
he  has  not  gone  into  it  himself.  If  a  man  come  to  an  inn,  and  make  a  contract  for 
lodging  for  a  set  tflne,  and  do  not  eat  or  drink  there,  he  is  no  guest,  but  a  lodger,  and, 
as  such,  not  under  the  innkeeper's  protection ;  but  if  he  eat  and  drink,  or  pay  for  his 
diet  there,  it  is  otherwise.  Any  innkeeper  or  alehouse  keeper,  knowingly  receiving  and 
harbouring  any  person  convicted  of  an  offence  against  the  revenue  laws,  for  which  he 
has  been  in  prison,  or  for  which  he  has  fled,  shall  forfeit  100/.  and  have  no  licence  for 
the  future. 

4.  Remedy  of  an  Innkeeper  against  his  Gitest.  —  An  innkeeper  may,  without  any  agreement  to  that 
effect,  detain  the  person  of  a  guest  who  has  eaten  in  his  house,  until  payment ;  and  he  may  do  the  same 
by  the  horses  in  his  stable. 

An  innkeeper  is  not  entitled  to  recover  for  spirits  supplied  to  his  guests,  of  the  value  of  20s.  and  upwards, 
unless  supplied  or  contracted  for  at  one  time.  —  ^2-3  Geo.  2.  c.  4(1) 

By  the  custom  of  London  and  Kxeter,  if  aman  commit  a  horse  to  an  hostler,  and  the  expense  of  his  keep 
become  equivalent  to  his  price,  the  hostler  may  appropriate  the  horse  to  himself  upon  the  appraisement  of 
four  of  his  neighbours,  or  may  have  him  sold.  But  innkeepers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  no 
iwwer  to  sell  horses  detained  t)y  them. 

A  horse  committed  to  an  innkeeper  cannot  be  detained  as  a  security  for  the  board  of  his  master. 

It  is  enacted  by  11  &  12  Will.  3.  c.  15.  that  innkeepers,  alehouse  keepers,  &c.  refusing  to  specify  in  an 
account  the  number  of  pints  or  quarts  for  which  demand  is  made,  or  selling  in  unmarked  measures,  shall 
have  no  power  to  detain  any  goods  or  other  things  belonging  to  the  person  from  whom  demand  is  made, 
but  shall  be  left  to  their  action  for  recovery  of  the  same. 

PUMICE  STONE  (Ger.  Bimstein  ;  Fr.  Pierre pouce  ;  It.  Piefra  pomice ;  Sp.  Piedra 
pomez ;  Lat.  Pumex),  a  light,  spongy,  vitreous  stone,  found  usually  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  volcanoes.  It  is  used  for  polishing  metals  and  marble,  and  smoothing  the  surface  of 
wood  and  pasteboard.  It  is  said  to  form  a  good  glaze  for  pottery.  The  lighter  pumice 
stones  swim  on  water,  their  specific  gravity  not  exceeding  '914.  The  island  of  Lipari, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  chiefly  formed  of  pumice  stone,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the 
magazine  whence  all  Europe  is  suj)plied  with  this  useful  article.  There  are  several 
species  of  pumice  .stones ;  but  those  only  that  are  light  and  spongy  are  exported.  The 
price  varies  in  the  London  market  from  81.  to  10/.  a  ton. 

PUTCHOCK.  An  article  of  this  name  is  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from 
tlie  north-west  coast  of  India  into  China,  and  is  regularly  quoted  in  the  Canton  price 
currents.  It  is  the  root  of  a  plant  that  grows  abundantly  in  Sinde.  When  burned,  it 
yields  a  fine  smoke,  and  a  gratefid  and  diffusive  smell.  The  Chinese  beat  it  into  a 
fine  powder,  which  they  burn  as  incense  in  the  temples  of  their  gods.  —  (  Hamilton's  New 
Account  of  the  East  Indies,  vol.  i.   p.  12G.) 


Q. 

QUARANTINE,  a  regulation  by  which  all  communication  with  individuals,  ships, 
or  goods,  arriving  from  places  infected  with  the  plague,  or  other  cont.ngious  disea.se,  or 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  such  infection,  is  interdicted  for  a  certain  definite 
period.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Italian  quaranta,  forty ;  it  being  generally 
supposed,  that  if  no  infectious  disease  break  out  within  40  days,  or  6  weeks,  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended  from  the  free  admission  of  the  individuals  under  quarantine. 
During  this  period,  too,  all  the  goods,  clothes,  &c.  that  might  be  supposed  capable  of 
retaining  the  infection,  arc  subjected  to  a  process  of  purification.  This  last  operation, 
which  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  quarantine  system,  is  performed  either  on  board 
ship,  or  in  establishments  denominated  lazarettos.  — (Sec  post.) 
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Policy  of  Quarantine,  —  The  regulations  as  to  quarantine  are  entirely  precautionary ; 
they  have  their  origin  in  the  belief  that  various  diseases,  but  especially  the  plague,  are 
contagious ;  and  supposing  such  to  be  the  case,  the  propriety  of  subjecting  those  coming 
from  an  infected  or  suspected  place  to  a  probation  is  obvious.  Indeed,  no  government 
could,  until  the  belief  in  question  be  proved  to  be  ill  founded,  abstain  from  enforcing 
precautionary  measures,  without  rendering  itself  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  culpably 
neglected  one  of  its  most  important  duties,  —  that  of  providing,  by  every  means  in  its 
power,  for  the  safety  of  its  subjects.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
plague  is  never  imported  ;  that  it  is  always  indigenous  ;  originating  in  some  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  in  something  peculiar  in  the  condition  of  the  people  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  quarantine  regulations  merely  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  commerce,  with- 
out being  of  any  real  utility.  But  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for 
doubting  that  infectious  diseases  have  originated  in  the  way  described,  the  fact  that  they 
have,  in  innumerable  instances,  been  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  seems  to  be 
established  beyond  all  question.  Even  if  the  evidence  as  to  the  importation  of  infectious 
diseases  were  less  decisive  than  it  is,  or  the  opinions  of  medical  men  more  divided,  it 
would  not  warrant  the  repeal  of  the  restraints  on  the  intercourse  with  suspected  ports. 
This  is  not  a  matter  in  which  innovations  should  be  rashly  introduced ;  wherever  there 
is  doubt,  it  is  proper  to  incline  to  the  side  of  security.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  quarantine 
regulations  have  been  carried  to  a  needless  extent ;  but  they  have  more  frequently,  we 
believe,  been  improperly  relaxed. 

Institution  of  Quarantine,  —  The  notion  that  the  plague  was  imported  from  the  East 
into  Europe,  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  all  ages.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  Venetians 
were  the  fii-st  who  endeavoured  to  guard  against  its  introduction  from  abroad,  by 
obliging  ships  and  individuals  from  suspected  places  to  perform  quarantine.  The  regu- 
lations upon  this  subject  were,  it  is  most  probable,  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1484.  — . 
( Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Invent,  vol.  ii.  art.  Quarantine.)  They  have  since  been  gradually 
adopted  in  every  other  country.  Their  introduction  into  England  was  comparatively 
late.  Various  preventive  regulations  had  been  previously  enacted ;  but  quarantine  was 
not  systematically  enforced  till  after  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  plague  at 
Marseilles  in  1720.  The  regulations  then  adopted  were  made  conformably  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  in  his  famous  "  Discourse  concerning  Pestilen- 
tial Contagion." 

Lazarettos  or  Pest-houses,  are  establishments  constructed  to  facititate  the  performance 
of  quarantine,  and  particularly  the  purification  of  goods.  They  have  usually  a  p)ort 
in  which  ships  from  a  suspected  place  may  anchor ;  and,  when  perfect,  are  provided 
with  lodgings  for  the  crews  and  passengers,  where  the  sick  may  be  separated  from  the 
healthy  ;  and  with  warehouses  where  the  goods  may  be  deposited ;  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  lazaretto  and  the  surrounding  country  being,  of  course,  interdicted,  except 
by  permission  of  the  authorities.  The  lazarettos  at  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  MarseDles,  are 
the  most  complete  of  any  in  Europe.  The  facilities  tliey  afford  to  navigation  are  very 
great ;  for,  as  ships  from  suspected  places  may  discharge  their  cargoes  in  the  lazaretto, 
they  are  not  detained  longer  than  they  would  be  were  there  no  quarantine  regulations. 
The  goods  deposited  in  the  lazaretto,  being  inspected  by  the  proper  officers,  and  purified, 
are  then  admitted  into  the  market. 

Compared  with  these,  the  quarantine  establishments  in  this  country  are  exceedingly 
defective.  There  is  not,  even  in  the  Thames,  a  lazaretto  where  a  ship  from  a  suspected 
place  may  discharge  her  cargo  and  refit  :  so  that  slie  is  detained  frequently  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  during  the  whole  period  of  quarantine  ;  while,  if  slie  have  perishable 
goods  on  board,  they  may  be  very  materially  injured.  It  is  singular  that  nothing  should 
hitherto  have  been  done  to  obviate  such  grievances.  The  complaints  as  to  the  oppres- 
siveness of  quarantine  regulations  are  almost  wholly  occasioned  by  the  want  of  proper 
facilities  for  its  performance.  Were  these  afforded,  the  burdens  it  imposes  would  be 
rendered  comparatively  light ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  many  more  important  services 
could  be  rendered  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  than  by  constructing  a  proper  qua- 
rantine establishment  on  the  Thames. 

Bills  of  Health.  —  The  period  of  quarantine  varies,  as  respects  ships  coming  from  the 
same  place,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  bills  of  health.  These  are  documents,  or 
certificates,  signed  by  the  consul  or  other  competent  authority  in  the  place  which  the 
ship  has  left,  describing  its  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  her  clearing  out.  A  clean  bill 
imports  that,  at  the  time  of  her  sailing,  no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to  exist.  A 
suspected,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  a  touched  bill,  imports  that  rumours  were 
afloat  of  an  infectious  disorder,  but  that  it  had  not  actually  appeared.  A  foiJ  bill,  or 
the  ahsenre  of  clean  bills,  import  that  the  place  was  infected  when  the  vessel  sailed.  — 
(See  Bills  or  Health.)  The  duration  of  the  quarantine  is  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  these  instruments.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  issued  in  the  Mediterranean  ports 
in  1665,  and  are  obviously  of  great  importance. 
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Quarantine  Regulatioyis.  —  The  existing  quarantine  regulations  are  embodied  in  the 
act  G  Geo.  4.  c.  78.,  and  the  different  orders  in  council  issued  under  its  authority. 
These  orders  specify  what  vessels  are  liable  to  perform  quarantine ;  the  places  at  which 
it  is  to  be  performed;  and  the  various  formalities  and  regulations  to  be  complied  with. 
The  publication  in  the  Gazette  of  any  order  in  council  with  respect  to  quarantine  is 
deemed  sufficient  notice  to  all  concerned  ;  and  no  excuse  of  ignorance  is  admitted  for 
any  infringement  of  the  regulations.  To  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  any  foundation 
for  such  plea,  it  is  ordered  that  vessels  clearing  out  for  any  port  or  place  with  respect  to 
which  there  shall  be  at  the  time  any  order  in  council  subjecting  vessels  from  it  to 
quarantine,  are  to  be  furnished  with  an  abstract  of  the  quarantine  regulations ;  and 
are  to  to  furnish  themselves  with  quarantine  signal  flags  and  lanterns,  and  with  materials 
and  instruments  for  fumigating  and  immersing  goods.  The  following  are  the  clauses 
in  the  act  as  to  signals  :  — 

Every  commander,  master,  or  other  person  having  the  charge  of  any  vessel  liable  to  quarantine,  shall, 
at  all  times,  when  such  vessel  shall  meet  with  any  other  vessel  at  sea,  or  shall  be  within  2  leagues  of  the 
coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  hoist  a  signal 
to  denote  that  his  vessel  is  liable  to  quarantine;  which  signal  shall  in  the  day  time,  if  the  vessel  shall 
have  a  clean  bill  of  health,  be  a  large  yellow  flag,  of  6  breadths  o.*"  bunting,  at  the  main  topmast-head; 
and  if  such  vessel  shall  not  have  a  clean  bill  of  health,  then  a  like  yeilow  (lag,  with  a  circular  mark  or 
ball,  entirely  black,  in  the  middle  thereof,  whose  diameter  shall  be  equal  to  2  breadths  of  bunting  j  and 
in  the  night  time,  the  signal  shall  in  both  cases  be  a  large  signal  lantern  with  a  light  therein  (such  as  is 
used  on  board  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war),  at  the  same  mast-head  :  and  such  commander,  master,  or  other 
person,  shall  keep  such  signals  hoisted  during  such  time  as  the  said  vessel  shall  contiuue  within  sight  of 
such  other  vessel,  or  within  2  leagues  of  the  said  coast  or  islands,  and  while  so  in  sight,  or  within  such 
distance,  until  such  vessel  so  liable  to  quarantine  shall  have  arrived  at  the  port  where  it  is  to  perform 
quarantine,  and  until  it  shall  have  been  legally  discharged  from  the  performance  thereof;  on  failure 
whereof,  such  commander,  master,  or  other  person,  shall  forfeit  100/.  —  §  8. 

Every  commander,  master,  or  other  person  having  the  charge  of  any  vessel  on  board  whereof  the  plague 
or  other  infectious  disease  highly  dangerous  to  the  health  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  shall  actually  be,  shall 
at  all  times,  when  such  vessel  shall  meet  with  any  other  vessel  at  sea,  or  shall  be  within  2  leagues  of  the 
coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  hoist  a  signal, 
to  denote  that  a  ves>el  has  the  plague  or  other  infectious  disease ;  which  signal  shall  be  in  the  day  time  a 
flag  of  yellow  and  black,  borne  quarterly,  of  8  breadths  of  hunting,  at  the  main  topmast-head  ;  and 
in  the  nighttime,  the  signal -hall  be  2  large  signal  lanterns,  commonly  used  on  board  ships  of  war,  one 
over  the  other,  at  the  same  mast  head:  and  such  commander,  master,  or  other  person,  shall  keep  such 
signal  hoisted  during  such  time  as  the  said  vessel  shall  continue  within  sight  of  such  other  vessel,  or  within 
2  leagues  of  the  coast  or  islands  aforesaid,  while  so  in  sight,  or  within  such  distance,  until  such  vessel 
shall  have  arrived  at  the  port  where  it  is  to  perform  quarantine,  and  until  it  shall  have  been  legally  dia, 
charged  from  the  performance  thereof;  on  failure  thereof,  such  commander,  master,  or  other  person^ 
shall  forfeit  100/.  —  f>U. 

W  any  commander,  master,  or  other  person,  knowing  that  the  same  is  not  liable  to  the  performance  of 
quarantine,  shall  hoist  such  signal,  by  day  or  night,  such  commander  or  other  person  shall  forfeit  501. 
—  Ij  10. 

But,  instead  of  printing  the  act,  and  the  various  orders  in  council  that  have  grown 
out  of  it,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  lay  the  following  abstract  of  them  before  the  reader. 
Tliis  abstract  has  been  prepared  by  the  Custom-house;  and  contains  a  distinct  sum- 
mary of  the  various  rules  and  regulations  to  be  complied  with. 

Abstract  op  Quarantine  Regulations. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  observed,  that  all  persons  are  presumed  to  know,  and  are  bound  to  take 
notice,  not  only  of  the  quarantine  regulations  established  by  act  of  parliament  (as  they  are  of  any  other 
public  act),  but  likewise  of  every  order  in  council  made  for  the  performance  of  quarantine,  and  published 
in  the  London  Gazrlte;  and  as  it  is  easily  in  their  power  to  inform  themselves  of  such  regulations,  and 
particular  care  is  taken  by  this  and  other  means  to  promulgate  such  of  them  as  apply  to  their  respective 
situations,  previously  to  their  being  actualli/  put  under  qtiarantine,  when  they  will  receive  directions  for 
their  guidance  from  the  quarantine  officers,  no  plea  of  ignorance  will  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  any 
neglect,  breach,  or  violation  thereof;  but  for  the  sake  of  example,  and  for  the  security  of  the  public 
health,  the  pains,  penalties,  and  punishments  of  the  law  will  be  enforced  with  the  utmost  severity. 

Duty  of  Commanders  and  Masters  of  Vessels. 
Upon  arrival  off  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark, 
or  Man, 
To  deliver  to  the  pilot  who  shall  go  on  board,  a  written  paper,  containing  a  true  account  of  the  name  of 
the  place  at  which  his  ship  loaded,  and  of  all  the  jjlaccs  at  which  he  touched  on  the  homeward  voyage. 
Neglecting  or  refusing  to  deliver  such  papers,  or  making  any  false  representation  or  wiUul  omission 
therein,  subjects  him  to  a  penalty  of  500/. 
Upon  entering  or  attempting  to  enter  any  port,  and  being  spoke  by  any  quarantine  officer.'!. 
To  give  a  true  answer  in  writing  or  otherwise,  and  upon  oath  or  not  upon  oath  (according  as  he  shall  be 
required),  to  the  prtliminarv  questions  i)ut  to  him  by  such  quarantine  ollicer,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  his  vcs'sti  is  or  is  not  liable  to  quarantine.     Neglecting  or  refusing  to  bring  his 
vessel  to  as  scxtn  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  in  obedience  to  the  requisition  of  the  quarantine 
officer,  subjects  him  to  the  penalty  of  200/. 
Refusing  to  answer  such  questions,  or  giving  any  lalse  answer  thereto  (if  not  upon  oath),  subjects  him 

to  the  penalty  of  200/. 
If  U|)on  oath,  to  the  punishment  for  wilful  and  corrupt  |ierjury. 

If  any  infectious  disease  shall  appear  on  board,  the  master  is  to  repair  to  such  place  as  his  Majesty 
shall  direct,  and  make  known  his  case  to  the  officer  of  customs,  and  he  is  to  remain  at  that  place  until 
directions  are  given  by  the  Lords  of  the  I'rivy  Council.  He  is  not  to  permit  any  of  the  crew  or  pa.ssengert 
on  board  to  go  oji  shore,  and  he,  his  crew,  and  passengers,  are  to  obey  such  directions  as  are  received 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Not  acting  in  conformity  to  the  regulations  herein  directed,  or  actmg  in  disobedience  to  such  directions 

as  shall  be  received  from  the  privy  council,  he  incurs  the  penalty  of  100/. 
If  informed  by  the  pilot  that  his  vessel  has  become  liable  to  quarantine,  by  reason  of  any  proclamation 
made  subsequent  to  his  departure,  to  hoist  and  keep  hoisted  a  like  signal,  under  the  same  penalty 
of  low. 
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To  give  to  the  pilot  coming  on  board  a  written  paper  containing  a  true  account  of  the  diflfbrent  articles 
composing  his  cargo.  Neglecting  or  refusing  to  do  so,  or  making  a  false  representation  or  wilful  omission, 
subjects  him  to  a  penalty  of  iO/. 

Masters  of  vessels  liable  to  quarantine,  and  other  persons  on  board  them  or  having  communication  with 
them,  are  to  repair  to  the  appointed  quarantine  stations,  and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  forte. 

The  master  of  any  vessel  having  disease  on  board,  on  meeting  with  any  other  vessel  at  sea,  or  within 
2  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  .Sark,  or 
Man,  is  to  hoist  a  signal  to  denote  that  his  vessel  has  such  disease  on  board,  and  is  to  keep  such  signal 
hoisted  during  such  time  as  he  shall  continue  within  sight  of  such  vessel,  or  within  ii  leagues  of  thecoast 
or  islands  aforesaid,  while  so  in  sight  or  within  such  distance,  until  the  vessel  shall  arrive  at  the  i>ort 
where  she  is  to  perform  quarantine,  and  until  she  shall  be  legally  discharged  from  the  performance 
thereof.     Failing  herein,  the  master  incurs  the  penalty  of  100/. 

If  he  shall  refuse  or  omit  to  disclose  the  circumstances  of  such  infection  prevailing  either  at  any  place 
at  which  he  has  been,  or  on  board  his  vessel,  in  his  answers  to  the  preliminary  questions  put  to  him 
by  the  quarantine  officer,  or  if  he  shall  wilfully  omit  to  hoist,  and  to  keep  hoisted,  the  proper  quaran- 
tine signal  to  denote  that  his  ship  is  liable  to  quarantine,  he  incurs  the  penalty  of  300/. 

Upon  attempting  to  enter  any  port,  which  is  not  the  port  at  which  he  ought  to  perform  quarantine,  he 
may  be  compelled  to  desist  therefrom,  in  order  that  he  may  proceed  to  the  proper  quarantine  ports,  by 
guns  being  fired  upon  the  ship,  or  any  other  kind^of  force  being  used  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  that  object. 

Quitting  or  knowingly  suffering  any  seamen  or  passenger  to  quit  his  ship,  by  going  on  shore,  or  by  going 
on  board  any  other  vessel  or  boat,  before  discharged  from  quarantine,  or. 

Not  repairing  to  the  proper  quarantine  station  within  a  convenient  time  after  due  notice  given,  incun 
a  penalty  of  100/. 

To  repair  in  all  cases  to  the  proper  quarantine  port,  as  herein.after  stated  in  the  Appendix,  according 
as  he  shall  or  shall  not  be  furnished  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  according  to  the  port  or  place  to 
which  he  shall  be  bound,  as  herein  stated. 

But  if  through  igoorance,  or  by  stress  of  weather,  damage,  loss,  or  accidents  of  the  seas,  he  shall 
have  passed  the  proper  quarantine  port,  he  may  (having  a  clean  bill  of  health  on  board,  and  upon 
giving  satisfactory  proof  thereof  upon  oath,  and  by  the  oath  of  the  pilot,  if  any  on  board,  and  that 
the  same  was  not  wilfully  or  intentionally  done  or  occasioned)  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  some  other 
quarantine  port,  in  the  discretion  of  the  quarantine  officer,  keeping  the  proper  quarantine  signal 
hoisted  during  the  whole  time. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  proper  quarantine  port,  to  give  true  answers  upon  oath  to  all  the  quarantine 
questions,  and  to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  his  log-book,  and  the  times  at  which  the  entries  were  therein 
made  :  failing  herein,  he  incurs  the  penalty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

He  is  also  to  repair  to  the  particular  station  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  quarantine  officer  for  the 
said  ship  or  vessel. 

To  deliver  up  to  the  quarantine  officer  his  bill  of  health,  manifest,  log-book,  and  journal. 

Wilfully  refusing  or  neglecting  so  to  do,  subjects  him  to  a  penalty  of  100/. 

If  not  bound  to  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  islands  aforesaid,  and  attempting  to  enter  any 
port  thereof  (except  to  wait  for  orders,  or  in  consequence  of  stress  of  weather  or  accidents  of  the  seas), 
he  shall  give  satisfactory  proof  thereof  to  the  quarantine  officer,  and  give  true  answers  upon  oath  to  the 
preliminary  questions,  and  strictly  conform  to  all  such  directions  as  he  shall  receive  from  the  quarantine 
officer,  touching  his  continuance  at  such  port,  or  departure  from  thence,  or  repairing  to  any  other ;  and 
also  with  respect  to  all  other  quarantine  regulations  ;  in  default  of  which,  he  may  be  compelled  to 
proceed  to  sea  by  any  means  or  by  any  kind  of  force  that  shall  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Having  performed  quarantine  in  any  foreign  laz.-iret,  the  vessel  is  to  be  put  under  quarantine  at  some 
of  the  ports  herein-arter  appointed,  until  the  master  shall  produce  to  the  quarantine  officer  the  proper 
documents  in  proof  thereof;  upon  production  whereof  the  said  vessel  shall  not  be  obliged  to  perform 
quarantine,  but  shall  remain  at  such  station  until  releaseS  by  order  in  council. 

Unshipping,  or  moving  in  order  to  unship,  any  goods  from  on  board  any  vessel  liable  to  quarantine, 
subjects  to  a  penalty  of  500/. 

Clandestinely  conveying,  or  secreting  or  concealing  for  the  purpose  of  conveying,  any  letter,  goods,  or 
other  articles,  from  any  vessel  actually  performing  quarantine,  subjects  to  a  penalty  of  100/. 

NoU.  —  Every  commander  or  master  of  any  vessel  clearing  out  or  about  to  sail  for  any  port  or  place  in 
the  Mediterranean,  or  in  the  V/est  Barbary  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  for  any  port  or  place  respecting 
which  there  shall  at  the  time  be  any  order  of  his  Majesty  in  council  in  force,  subjecting  vessels  coming 
from  thence  to  quarantine,  is  to  receive  from  the  principal  officer  of  the  customs  at  such  port  or  place,  this 
printed  Abstract  of  the  Quarantine  Regulations,  which  such  commander  or  master  is  to  cause  to  be  affixed 
on  some  convenient  and  conspicuous  part  of  his  said  vessel,  and  to  remain  so  affixed  until  his  return  with 
his  said  vessel  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  islands  aforesaid. 

And  every  such  commander  and  master  is  likewise  to  provide  and  take  on  board  1  at  least  of  each  of 
the  proper  quarantine  signal  flags  and  lanterns,  and  likewise  materials  and  instruments  for  fumigation, 
and  immersion,  and  to  keep  the  same  on  board,  to  be  used  upon  his  return  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
islands  aforesaid. 

Jiuti/  of  Paots. 

Pilots  are  strictly  to  observe  the  following  directions  :  — 

To  receive  an  account  in  writing  from  every  commander  or  master  of  any  vessel  coming  fVom  foreign 
parts,  of  the  places  at  which  his  vessel  loaded,  and  at  which  he  touched  on  his  said  homeward  voyage. 

To  give  notice  to  such  commander  or  master  of  any  proclamation,  or  order  in  council,  made  after  the 
departure  of  such  vessel  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  islands  aforesaid,  and  then  in  force,  by  which 
vessels  coming  from  any  place  mentioned  in  such  account  shall  be  liable  to  quarantine.  Neglecting  or 
omitting  to  give  such  notice  subjects  them  to  a  penalty  of  100/. 

To  give  a  like  notice  of  any  proclamation  then  in  force,  by  which  vessels  having  on  board  any  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  master's  account  shall  be  liable  to  quarantine.  Neglecting  or  omitting  to  give 
such  notice  subjects  them  to  a  penalty  of  100/. 

To  remain  on  board  in  the  .same  manner  as  any  of  the  officers,  crew,  or  passen.eers,  and  not  to  quit  the 
said  vessel  before  or  after  the  arrival,  either  by  going  on  shore,  or  by  going  oii  uoard  any  other  vessel  or 
boat  with  intent  to  go  on  shore,  until  she  is  regularly  discharged  from  quarantine  ;  and  they  may  be  com- 
pelled by  any  persons  whatsoever,  and  by  any  kind  of  necessary  force,  to  return  on  board  the  same.  If 
they  offend  herein  they  incur  a  penalty  of  iJOO/.  and  6  months'  imprisonment 

^fot  to  bring  any  such  vessel  into  any  port  or  place  other  than  the  port  or  place  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  vessels  so  liable  to  quarantine,  as  stated  in  the  Appendix,  unless  compelled  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, adverse  winds,  or  accidents  of  the  seas,  of  which  the  pilot,  as  well  as  the  commander  or  master  of 
the  vessel,  is  to  give  satisfactory  proof  upon  oath.     If  they  offend  herein  they  incur  a  penalty  of  200/. 

To  bring  the  ship  to,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  in  obedience  to  the  requisition  of  the  quaran- 
tine officer.     Failing  herein  subjects  them  to  a  penalty  of  100/. 

Dttty  of  other  Persons. 
When  any  infectious  disease  actually  appears  on  board  any  vessel,  all  persons  on  board  are  to  ouej  the 
direction  of  the  privy  council,  under  a  penalty  of  100/. 
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Not  to  quit  such  vessel,  cither  by  going  on  shore,  or  by  going  on  hoard  any  other  vessel  or  boat  with 
intent  to  go  on  shore,  until  regularly  discharged  from  quarantine ;  and  if  they  quit  the  ship  they  may  be 
compelled  by  any  persons  whatsoever,  and  by  any  kind  of  necessary  force,  to  return  on  board  the  same ; 
and  are  also  liable  to  a  penalty  of  300/.  and  (i  months'  imprisonment. 

Whether  liable  to  quarantine,  or  actually  perlorming  quarantine,  or  having  had  any  intercourse  or 
communication  with  any  such  persons  so  liable  to  or  under  quarantine,  all  persons"  are  to  obey  all  such 
orders  as  they  shall  receive  from  the  quarantine  otlicer,  and  to  rei)air  to  the  lazaret,  vessel,  or  place 
appointed  for  the  performance  of  quarantine.  Wilfully  refusing  or  neglecting  to  repair  forthwith,  when 
required  so  to  do  by  such  officers,  or  escaping  from  or  out  of  such  lazaret,  vessel,  or  place,  mav  be  com- 
pelled to  repair  or  return  thereto  by  any  kind  of  necessary  force,  and  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  200/. 

Landmg  or  unshipping,  or  moving  in  order  to  the  landing  or  unshipping,  of  any  goods,  packets,  packages, 
baggage,  wearing  apparel,  books,  letters,  or  any  other  articles  whatever,  from  vessels  liable  to  quarantine, 
are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  50u/. 

Clandestinely  conveying,  or  secreting  or  concealing  for  the  purpose  of  conveying,  any  goods,  letters,  or 
other  articles  as  aforesaid,  from  any  vessel  actually  performing  quarantine,  or  from  the  lazaret  or  other 
place  where  such  goods  or  other  articles  shall  be  performing  quarantine,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  100/. 

Having  quitted  or  come  on  shore  from  any  vessel  liable  to  or  under  quarantine,  or  having  escaped  from 
any  lazaret  or  other  piace  appointed  in  that  behalf,  may  be  seized  and  apprehended  by  any  constable  or 
other  peace  officer,  or  by  any  other  person  whatever,  and  carried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  may 
grant  his  warrant  for  conveying  such  person  to  the  vessel,  lazaret,  or  other  place  from  which  he  shall  have 
escaped,  or  for  confining  him  in  any  place  of  safe  custody  (not  being  a  public  gaol)  until  directions  can  be 
obtained  from  the  privy  council. 

Knowingly  and  wilfully  forging  or  counterfeiting,  interlining,  erasing,  or  altering,  or  procuring  to  be 
forged,  &c.,  any  certificate  directed  by  any  order  in  council  touching  quarantine,  or  publishing  the  same 
as  true,  or  uttering  any  such  ccrtificrtte  with  intent  to  obtain  the  eftect  of  a  true  certificate,  knowing 
its  contents  to  be  false,  are  guilty  of  felony. 

Wfiai  J'cssels  are  liable  to  Qriarantinc. 
All  vessels  (as  well  ships  of  war  as  all  others)  with  or  without  clean  bills  of  health,  coming  — 
From  or  having  touched  at  any  place  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  West  Barbary  on  the  Atlantic 

ocean. 
From  any  other  place  from  which  his  Majesty  shall  from  time  to  time  adjudge  it  probable  (and  shall  so 
declare  by  proclamation   or  order   in  council)  that  the  plague,  or  any  other  infectious  disease  or 
distemper  highly  dangerous  to  the  health  of  liis  Majesty's  subjects,  may  be  brought 
Note.  —  They  are  considered  as  liable  to  quarantine  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  any  of  the  said 
places. 

All  vessels  having  communication  with  any  of  the  before-mentioned  ships  or  vessels,  or  receiving 

Any  person  whatever  from  or  out  of  such  vessel,  whether  such  person  shall  have  come  from  any  of  the 
said  places,  or  shall  have  gone  on  board  of  such  vessel,  either  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  or  upon 
her  arrival  off  the  coast  of  tne  United  Kingdom,  &c.  —  Or, 
Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  packets,  packages,  baggage,  wearing  apparel,  goods,  letters,  or  any 

other  articles  whatever,  from  or  out  of  such  ship  or  vessel. 
Note.  —  They  are  liable  to  quarantine  from  the  time  of  their  receiving  any  such  persons  or  goods. 
All  vessels  coming  from   any  port  or  place  in  Europe  without  the  Straits   of  Gibraltar,    or    on   the 
continent  of  America,  and  having  on  board  — 

Any  of  the  articles  enumerated  (a  list  of  which  articles  see  in  the  Appendix)  ; 

And  not  |)roducing  a  declaration  upon  oath,  made  by  the  owner,  proprietor,  shipper,  or  consignee,  stating 
either  that  such  articles  are  not  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  or  of  any  place 
in  Africa  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  the  West  Barbary  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  stating 
of  what  place  they  are  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture. 
All  vessels  and  boats  receiving  — 
Any  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  other  articles  enumerated. 

Signals. 
For  vessels  with  the  plague  or  other  highly  infectious  disease  actually  on  board  — 
In  the  day  time — A  flag  of  yellow  and  black,  borne  quarterly,  of  8  breadths  of  bunting,  at  the  main 

topmast-head. 
In  the  night  time — Two  large  signal  lanterns,  with  alight  therein,  such  as  are  commonly  used  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  one  over  the  other,  at  the  same  mast-head. 
For  vessels  with  clean  bills  of  health  — 
In  the  day  time — A  large  yellow  flag,  of  fi  breadths  of  bunting,  at  the  main-topmast-head. 
In  the  night  time —  A  large  signal  lantern,  with  a  light  therein,  such  as  is  commonly  used  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  at  the  same  mast-head. 
For  vessels  without  clean  bills  of  health  — 
In  the  daytime — A  large  yellow  flag,  with  a  circular  mark  or  ball,  entirely  black,  in  the  middle  thereof, 

whose  diameter  shall  be  equal  to  2  breadths  of  bunting,  at  the  main  topmast  head. 
In  the  night  time  —  Same  as  for  vessels  with  clean  bills  of  health. 

Note.  —  Every  commander  or  master  of  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean,  or  for  any  place 
respecting  which  an  order  in  council  .shall  be  in  force,  subjecting  vessels  coming  from  thence  to  quaran- 
tine, to  be  provided  with  the  quarantine  signals  above  mentioned,  and  to  keep  the  same  on  board,  to  be 
used  on  his  return  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Any  commander  or  master  hoisting  either  of  the  said  quarantine  signals,  by  day  or  night,  knowing 
that  his  vessel  is  not  liable  to  quarantine,  incurs  the  penalty  of  50/. 


Appendix.  —  A  List  of 
Apparel  of  all  kinds 
Artificial  (lowers 

Bast,  or  any  articles  made  thereof 
Beads,  bracelets,  or  necklaces  in  strings 
Beds  and  bed  ticks 
Books 

Brooms  of  all  sorts 
Brashes  of  all  sorta 
Burdets 
Camlets 
Canvass 
Carmenia  wool 
Carpets 

Cordage  not  tarred 
Cotton  wool 
Cotton  yam 
Cotton  thread 

All  articles  wholly  made  of  or  mixed 
with  cotton,  silk,  wool,  thread,  or  yam 
Down 
Feathers 
Flax 
Furriers"  waste 


Articles  enumerated  considered  as 
Goats*  hair 
Gold  or  silver  on  thread,  cotton,  hair, 

wool,  or  silk,  or  any  other  substance 

heruin-before  mentioned 
Grogram 
Hats,  caps,  or  bonnets  of  straw,  chip, 

cane,  or  any  other  material 
Hemp 
Hooft 
Horn  and  horn  tipa 


Luie  strings,  batliings,  e 

Maps 

Mattresses 

Mats  and  matting 

Mohair  yarn 

Nets,  new  or  old 

Paper 


Packthread 
Parchment 
Felts 
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most  liable  to  Infection. 

Platting  of  bast,  chip,  cane,  straw,  or 
horse  hair 

gullls 
ags 

Sails  and  sail  cloths 

Silk,  viz.  — crapes  and  tiffanies,  husks 
and  knubs,  raw  silk,  thrown  and  or- 
gamine  silk,  wa.ste  silk,  wrought  silk 

Skins,  hides,  antl  furs,  and  parts  or  piece* 
of  skins,  hides,  and  furs,  whetlier  un- 
dressed, or  in  iiart  or  wholly  taimed, 
tawtd,  or  dressed 

Sponges 

Straw,  or  any  article  made  or  mixed 
with  straw 

Stockings  of  all  sorts 

Thread,  tow,  vellum,  whisks,  wool 
whcthtT  raw  or  anywise  wrought 

Yarn  of  all  sorts  * 

And  all  other  goods  whatsoever,  if  they 
shall  have  arrived  in  or  with  packages 
consisting  wholly  or  in  pait  of  any  of 
the  said  articles. 
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Q'JARANTi.SE  Ports.  —  For  ;Vs5f/.v  Hahle  to  Quarantine  not  coming  from  any  Place  actualiy  infected ^ 
?wr  having  any  Infection  actually  on  Board. 


Without  cUan  BilU  of  fiealtk. 

All  vessels,  ships  of  war,  &c.  as  herein-after  specified,  to 
perform  quarantine  at  Stand^ate  Crctik  or  MifJ'orJ  Haven, 

Ships  of  war,  transports,  or  other  ships  in  ihe  actual  service 
of  government,  under  the  command  of  a  commissioned  otficer 
in  the  ser^-ice  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  whithersoever  bound,  to 
perform  quarantine  at  the  Motherlmnk,  near  Portstrwutht  at  a 
place  marked  out  with  yellow  buoys. 

With  clean  Bills  of  Health. 

All  ships  and  vessels  hound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  Standfiate  Creek :  — 

London,  Rochesier,  Faversham,  or  any  creeks  or  places  be- 
lon^tig  to  or  witliin  any  or  either  of  the  above  ports. 

All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form    quarantine   at    *"'  ■  '     ■'     "  -'     '  "■" 

Grimsby  :  — 


WluUbooth   Hoad,   Iwtween    Hull    and 


LeijEjh 

Maldon 

Colchuster 

Harwich 

Ipswich 


A\'isbeach 

Boston 

(irimsby 

Hull 

Bridlington 

Scarborough 

Wliitby 

Stockton 

Sunderland 

Newcastle 

Berwick 


\voodbridge 

Aldborough 

Southwold 

Yarmouth 

.Blackney  and  Clay 

WeUs 

Lynn 

And  any  creeks  or  places  belonging  to  or  within  any  or  either 
of  the  above  ports. 
All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form, quarantine  at  Bamboro'  Pool,  near  Liverpoolt  or  MUfurd 
Haven :  — 

Carlisle  !     Liverpool 

AVTiitehaven  Chester 

Lancaster  Beaumaris 

Preston  I     Isle  of  Man 

And  any  creeks  or  places  belonging  to  or  within  any  or  either 
of  the  above  ports. 
All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form fluarantine  at  the  Motherbankf  near  Portsmouth  :  — 

Sandwich  Arundel 

Deal  Chichester 

Dover  Portsmouth 

Rye  Southampton 

Newhaven  Cowes 

Shoreham 
And  any  creeks  or  places  belonging  to  or  within  any  or  either 
of  the  above  ports. 


All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  St.  JusVs  Pod,  ~-'^~  **- *^  -'^  •>-" 

harbour  of  Falmouth  :  — 


within  the  mouth  of  the 


Poole  Fowey 

Weymouth  Falmouth 

Lvme  (iweek 

Exeter  Penryn 

Darimouth  Truro 

Plymouth  Penzance 

Looe  Scilly 

And  any  creeks  or  places  belonging  to  or  within  any  or  either 
of  the  above  ports. 

All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  nlaces,  to  per- 
Ibrm  quarantii^e  at  King  Road  and  Portshute  PHt:  — 
Bridgewater  |     Chepstow 

Minehead  Cardiff 

Bristol  Swansea 

Gloucester  I 

And  any  creeks  or  places  belonging  to  ot  within  any  or  either 
of  the  above  ports. 

AH  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  Milford  Ha 
St.  I 


Padstow 

Bideford 

Barnstaple 

Ilfiacombe 


LlaneUy 

Pembroke 

Milford 

Cardigan 

Aberystwith 


Or  any  creeksor  places  belonging  to  or  within  any  or  either 

of  the  above  jiorts. 
All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  perform 

?uarantine  at  the  Motherbank,  near  Portsmouth,  or  St.  Just's 
*ool,  within  the  mouth  of  the  harbotir  of  Falmouth  :  — 
Jersey  I     ^ark 

Guerasev  |     Aldemey 

Or  either  of  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  or  either  of  them. 
All  ships  and  vessels  hound  to  the  following  places,  to  i>er. 
1  quarantine  at  Inverkeiihing  Bay  :  — 


The  eastern  coasu  of  Scot- 
land,  comprehending   the 
ports  of  Leith 
Borrow  stoness 
Alloa 
Dunbar 
Kirkaldy 

Or  any  member,  creek,  or  other  place  belonging  to  or  within 
any  or  either  of  the  above  ports. 
All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  Holy  Loch,  in  the  Frilh  qf  Clyde :  — 
The  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land, comprehending  the 
ports  of  Glasgow 
Greenock 
Irvine 

Campbell  Town 
Oban 
Or  any  member,  creek,  or  other  place  belonging  to  or  \ 
any  or  either  of  the  above  ports. 


Anbtruther 

Prestonpans 

Dundee 

Perth 

Montrose 

Aberdeen 


P6rt  Patrick 

Stranraer 

Wigtown 


All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  Inverkeiihing  Bay  :  — 
The  northern  ports  of  Scot-      i      Orkney 
land,    romprehending   tlie  Caithness 

ports  of  Inverness  Stornaway 

Zetland  I 

Or  any  member,  creek,  or  other  place  belonpng  to  or  within 
any  or  either  of  the  above  ports. 

All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  toper 
form  quarantine  at  Holy  Loch,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde :  — 

The  south-west  ports  of  Scotland,  comprehending  the  ports 
of  Dumfries  and  Ivircud bright,  or  an^  mera'ier,  creek,  or  other 
place  belonging  to  or  within  any  or  either  of  the  al)Ove  ports. 

Bound  to  any  port  of  Ireland,  between  Missen  Head  and 
Tuskanl,  to  perform  quarantine  at  the  Bay  qf  Baltimore. 

Bound  between  Tuskard  and  Rathlin,  to  perfoim  quaran- 
tine at  Lough  Lam  and  the  Bay  ofCarlin^ford,  near  Kulotveem 
Point,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Carlingjbrd. 

Bound  to  Rathlin  and  Tor.'  Island,  lo  perform  quarantine  at 
Ballymostoker  Bay  or  Red  Ciutle  Road,  near  Londomterry. 

Bound  to  Tory  Island  and  Blacksod  Bay,  to  perform  oiu* 
rantine  at  the  harbour  of  Killy  Bef^s. 

Bound  to  Loop  Head  and  lilissen  Head,  to  perform  quaran- 
tine at  Scatiery  Bay,  in  the  river  oi  Limerick. 

Bound  to  any  place  on  tlie  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  within  any  of  the  ports  or  limits  herein-before  mentioned 
or  described,  to  perform  quarantine  at  such  places  herein- 
before appointed  for  performance  of  quarantine,  as  shall  be 
nearest  to  the  port  or  place  to  which  such  vessels  re^pectivdy 
shall  be  so  bound. 

Preliminary  Questions, 

1.  A\'hat  is  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the  name  of  the  com- 

mander or  master  ? 

2.  Are  you  the  commander  or  master  ?    AVTiere  does  kIm 

belong  ? 

3.  From  whence  do  you  come  ? 

4.  To  what  place  are  you  bound  ? 

5.  At  what  ports  have  you  touched  since  you  left  the  port  of 
your  lading  on  your  homeward  vo.vage  ? 


6-  What  vessels  have  you  had  intercourse  or  rommunicattoa 
with  on  vour  passage,  and  from  whence  did  they  come  ? 

7.  Did  the  plague  or  any  other  inactions  disease  or  distemper 

prevail  in  any  degree  at  the  place  from  whence  you  mailed 
on  your  homeward  voyage,  or  at  any  of  the  place*  at 
which  you  have  touched?  If  at  any,  say  at  which,  and 
when.  Are  any  persons  on  board  your  ship  sutleiing 
under  any  infectious  disease  ?  or  have  any  person^  died 
or  been  i!I  of  a  disease  of  that  nature  on  the  homeward 
passaire  ?  and  if  anv,  what  number  ?  And  if  any  have 
died  or  been  ill  of  siich  disease,  were  heir  bedding  and 
clothes  destroyed  ? 
fif  the  vessel  shall  have  sailed  from  any  pert  In  Europe 
without  the  Straits,  or  on  the  continent  of  America.] 

8.  Have  vou  on  board  any  goods  enumerated  in  tliis  list  ? 

[Handing  up  a  list  of  articles  enumerated.] 
If  you  have,  specify  the  same,  and  whether  they  are  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  or  of  any  p'ace  in 
Africa  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  the  Wat  Bar- 
bary  on  the  Atljmtic  Ocean,  or  of  what  other  place  V  Hav*  jou 
any  declaration  to  prove  of  what  place  they  are  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  ? 

[If  the  vessel  comes  from  the  Mediterranean 
other  place  respecting  which  there 
force  concerning  quarantine.] 


•  from  any 
>  any  order  in  councU 


9.  Have  you  anv,  and  what  bill  of  health  ? 

10.  MTiat  number  of  otficers,  mariners,  and  passengers  hare 

you  on  board  ? 
[And  in  cases  of  vessels  coming  fi-om  or  having  touched  « 
any  port  or  place  on  the  continent  of  A  merica,  or  the  Wands 
adjacent  thereto,  or  coming  from  or  having  toucbed  at  sny 
ports  In  the  West  Indies,  the  following  quesdon*  are  to  bo 
put,  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid  questions :] 

11.  In  the  course  of  vour  voyage  have  any  persons  on  board 

surtered  from  sickness  of  any  kind  ?  What  ^^a  ".e 
nature  of  such  sickness  ?  and  wlien  did  it  prevail  ?  How 
many  persons  were  atlected  by  it  ?  and  have  any  of  Ihtro 
died  "in  the  course  of  the  vovage  ?  . 

12.  How  long  after  sailing  from  vour  port  of  lading,  or  having 

touthed  at  any  port  on  the  continent  of  America  or  the 
islands  adjacent  thereto,  or  any  of  the  ports  In  the  \V  est 
Indies,  was  the  tirst  appearance  of  disease  ol^ervrd  ? 

13.  How  had  the  persons  attacked  been  employed  before  iney 

came  on  board  ?  .     j-      .u    ...uaI 

14.  Had  they  been  employed  in  loading  or  unloadmg  tbe  vesiw 

before  she  left  the  port  ?  i.«-i  .k- 

15.  Had  the  place  which  thev  inhabited  before  ihey  sailed,  tfte 

reputation  of  being  healthv  ;  or  was  it  subject  parucuiariy 
to  the  fever  incident  to  the  country  ?  ^^ 

16.  Had  the  fever  been  frequent  in  the  place  before  the  wiMi 

17.  D^d'the  persons  who  were  ill  on  board  your  vessel  W!  rick 

nearly  about  the  same  tune,  or  within  a  few  **??*  f '^'J 
other  ?  Or,  did  the  disorder  spread  sucr«*ivet)  from 
one  to  another,  and  i-.^ease  considerably  ?  Or,  d.nit 
abate  gradually,  and  cease  to  mult  ply  as  the  dU^cj 
from  tfee  ports'/ou  sailed  from  or  touched  at  as  afcrewid 

18.  maTwas  the  greatest  number  of  persons  lU  at  the  most 

sickJy  period  of  youi  voyage?  i,  ,«»  -«„» 

19.  What  was  the  whole  number  of  persons  on  board  your 

vessel  whep  vou  sailed  ?  ., 

20.  What  Is  the  whole  number  of  persons  now  III  on  boara  yo  ir 

21.  clS^  sute  what  *ere  the  symptoms  of  ''^""f^^l^^^^. 

vour  crew  were  6rst  attacked  ;  and  what  was  the  oaiij 
'sucression  and  change  in  them  dli  their  d^ 
22    Whether  anv  and  what  medicines  have  been  "S*«J^""" 
what  methods  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  iU  spreading 


tilation  on  board  your  vesiel  ? 
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94  HTien  diil  vou  sail  from  Ihc  jioit  or  jilacefroin  ^v^ence  you 
took  on  board  your  outward  carKO  ?  and  at  what  place  did 
,ou  touch  before  you  arrived  at  the  port  or  jilace  where 
iou  took  in  your  present  cargo  ? 
15  Did  you  carry  any  bill  of  health  with  you  to  the  port  or 
■  place  where  you  took  in  the  cargo  you  have  now  on  board  ? 
From  what  place  ?  Were  the  said  bills  of  health  clean, 
unclean,  or  suspected  ? 

Quarantine  Quetfions, 
I.  AVhat  is  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the 

mander  or  master  ? 
S    Are  you  the  commander  or  master  ? 
3"  To  what  port  or  place  docs  she  belong  ? 

4.  MTien  did  you  sal!  from  the  port  or  plac( 
took  on  board  your  outward  cargo  ?  and 
,ou  touch  before  you  arrived  at  the  port 
toot  in  your  present  cargo  ? 

5.  Did  you  carry  any  bill  —  ' 


ame  of  her  com- 


from  whence  you 
it  what  places  did 
ir  place  wht re  you 


liills  of  health  with  you  to  the 
port  or  place  Where  you  took  in  the  cargo  you  have  now  on 
board  ?  From  what  places  ?  Were  the  said  bills  of  health 
clean,  unclean,  or  suspected  ? 

6.  From  what  port  or  place  does  she  now  come  ?  \\  hen  did 
you  sail  from  such  port  or  place  ?  and  at  what  place  or 
places  have  you  touched  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  ? 

7    Have  you  any  bill  or  bills  of  health  on  hoard  ?  From  what 
place  or  places?    Are  the  same  clean,  unclean,  or  sus- 
pected?    Produce  them.  . 
rif  the  vessel  shall  have  sailed  from  any  port  or  place  in 
Europe  without  the  Straits,  or  on  the  contment  of  Ame- 

8.  Of  what  articles  does  your  cargo  consist  ?  Have  you  on 
board  any  goods  enumeraterl  in  this  list  ? 

[Handing  up  a  list  of  articles  enumerated.] 
If  vou  have,  specify  the  same,  and  whether  they  are  of  the 
erowth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  or  of  any  nlace 
in  Africa,  within  the  r^traits  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  the  West 
Barbary  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  of  what  other  place. 
Have  you  any  declaration  to  prove  of  what  place  they  are 
the  growth,  produce, or  manufacture? 

9.  At  w-hat  place  or  places  was  the  cargo  or  any  part  thereof 
taken  on  board  ?  On  what  day  did  you  arrive  at  the  place 
or  places  where  you  took  in  the  whole,  or  any  and  what 
part  of  the  cargo  ?  And  on  what  day  did  you  sail  from 
such  place|or  places  ?  And  what  part  of  your  cargo  was  taken 
in  at  each  place,  and  when  ? 

iO.  Did  the  iilague  or  any  other  infectious  disenseor  distemper 
prevail  in  any  degree  at  the  places  from  whence  you  sailed, 
or  at  any  of  the  places  at  which  your  cargo  was  taken  on 
board,  or  at  which  ycu  touched  ?  If  at  any,  say  at  which, 
and  when. 

11.  Did  you  hear  of  anv  report,  or  are  you  aware  of  any  siis- 
picion  having  existed,  at  the  time  of  your  sailing,  that  the 
plague  or  any  other  infectious  disease  iirevailed  at  the 
place  from  whence  you  sailed,  or  at  any  other  place  in  the 
Slediierranean  (or  in  America  or  the  West  Indies,  as  the 
case  may  be}  ? 

12.  What  number  of  officers,  mariners,  passengers,  or  other 
persons  have  you  on  board  ?    Describe  the  number  of  each. 

1.1.  At  what  port  did  you  take  on  board  your  passengers  ? 

II.  Were  they  residents  at  that  place,  or  had  thev  been  em- 
barked as  passengers  on  board  any  other  vessel  from  any 
other  places  ?  and  from  what  places  and  at  what  time  ? 

15.  Do  the  said  officers,  mariners,  passengers,  and  other 
persons,  consist  of  the  same  individuals  as  were  on  board 
at  the  port  from  which  you  sailed  upon  your  homeward 
voyage  ?  If  any  other  persons  have  been  taken  on  board, 
or  if  any  of  your  officers,  crew,  or  passengers,  have  quitted 
your  vessel  since  you  sailed  firom  such  port,  or  btfore  your 
arrival  at  this  place,  or  it  any  other  alterations  in  that  re- 
spect have  taken  place,  specify  the  same,  the  causes  and 
the  time  or  times  of  such  alterations.  ... 

16.  AVhat  number  of  persons  (if  any)  have  died  on  hoard  during 
the  voyage  outwards  and  homewards,  or  at  any  port  at 
which  vou  have  touched  ?  When,  and  in  what  part  of  the 
voyage'did  such  person  or  persons  die  ?  01  what  disease  or 
distemper  ? 
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17.  Have  any  of  your  officers,  mariners,  or  other  persons  of 
your  crew,  who  sailed  with  you  on  your  outward  voyage, 
died  or  letV  the  vessel  ? 

IS.  In  the  course  of  your  voyage  outwards  or  homewards,  or 
at  any  port  at  which  you  have  touched,  have  anv  persons 
on  board  suffered  from  sicknt ss  of  anv  kind  ?  \\  hat  was 
the  nature  of  such  sickness  ?  When  did  it  prevail  ?  How 
many  persons  were  affected  by  it  ?  Are  there  any  con- 
valescents on  board  ?  Or,  are  all  persons  on  board  at 
present  in  good  health  ?  .  ,   -      ,. 

19.  \Vere  ally  of  those  who  died,  or  who  have  been  sick  m  the 
course  ofthe  voyage,  or  anv  port  at  which  you  have  touched, 
affected,  or  suspected  to  have  been  affected,  by  any  in- 
fectious disease  or  distemper?  Were  the  bedding  and 
clothes  of  such  deceased  and  sick  persons  destroyed  ?  If  so, 
when  and  in  what  manner  were  any  of  the  persons  im- 
mediately employed  about  the  sick  afterwards  taken  ill  ?  If 
so,  of  what  disease  ?  and  in  how  many  days  after  having 
been  so  employed  ? 

20.  At  what  precise  time  did  such  deaths  happen  ?  In  how 
many  days  afler  being  indisposed  did  the  sick  die  ?  What 
were  the  most  obvious  appearances  of  the  disease  ? 

21 .  Have  you  spoken  to  or  otherwise  had  any  communication 
with  any  vessels  at  sea,  during  the  voyage  ?  What  were 
the  names  of  such  vessels  ?  and  to  what  country,  port,  or 
place  did  they  belong  ?  From  what  ports  or  places  ^  ere 
they  coming,  or  at  what  ports  or  places  had  they  touched  on 
their  vovage  ?  and  to  what  country,  ports,  or  places  were 
they  hoiind  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  communication 
held  ?  What  do  you  know  respecting  the  state  of  health 
on  board  such  vessels. 

22.  Have  there  been  any  litters,  parcels,  or  other  articles  de- 
livered out  of  or  received  into  your  vessel,  from  any  vessel 
or  boat  met  with  on  the  voyage,  or  before  or  since  your 
arrival  at  this  place  ?  And  what  were  such  letters,  parcels, 
or  articles  ?  And  where  were  the  same  delivered  or  re- 
ceived ?  and  into  or  out  of  what  vessel  or  boat  ? 

23.  Have  you  anv  packages  or  parcels  which  you  have  taken 
charge  of?  If^so,  what  arc  their  contents?  and  when 
and  where  did  you  take  them  on  board  ? 

24.  A\'hat  pilots  or  other  persons  from  the  shores  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  from  the  islands  of  Scilly,  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  have  been  or  are  now  on  board 
your  vessel,  or  have  had  any  communication  whatever 
with  the  ship's  company,  or  any  of  the  passengers,  during 
the  voyage  homewards,  or  before  or  since  your  arrival  at 
this  place  ?  If  any  such  pilots  or  other  persons  have  come 
on  board,  and  have  afterwards  quitted  your  vessel,  specify 
the  names  of  such  persons,  and  the  time,  manner,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  so  quitting  your  vessel. 

25.  Did  you  leave  any  British  vessels  at  any  of  the  ports  yoa 
sailed  from  ?  If  you  did,  mention  their  names  and  the 
names  of  their  commanders  ? 

26.  Were  such  vessels  loading  ?  were  they  they  near  their  de- 
parture ?  and  whither  were  they  bound  ? 

27.  Did  you  meet  with  any  British  vessels  at  anj  of  the  places 
you  touched  at  ?  If  you  did,  say  when,  where,  and  what 
were  the  names  and  destinations  of  such  vessels  ;  and  to 
what  ports  or  places  did  thev  belong  ? 

28.  Do  you  know  whether  any  foreign  vessels  loading  at  the 
iKirt  from  which  you  sailed,  were  hound  lieyond  the 
Straits  of  Giliraltar  ?  And  if  so,  what  were  they?  and 
whither  were  they  bound  ? 

29.  Do  you  know  whether  anv  person  whatever  employed  in 
loading  your  vessel,  or  in'bringi.ng  any  articles  into  it,  or 
having  any  communication  on  board  thereof,  was  taken 
ill  during  such  employment  or  communication  ?  or  whe- 
ther, by  the  absence  of  such  person  or  persons  in  the  course 
of  such  employment,  any  suspicion  was  entertained  of  their 
having  been  ill  ?    If  so,  of  what  disease  ? 

30.  Do  vou  know  w  hether  or  not  your  cargo,  or  any  part  there- 
of, had  been  long  in  warehouse  before  its  being  taken  on 
hoard  ?  If  you  do,  siy  how  long.  Have  you  any  knowledge 
of  its  being  packed  or  handled  on  shore,  or  convey  ed  from 
shore,  or  stowed  on  board,  by  persons  afftcled  with  the 
plague  or  any  other  infectious  disease  or  distemper  ? 


A  (Ger.  Quassienhoh  ;  Fr.  Bois  de  quassie ;  Sp.  Leno  de  quassia),  a.  heau^ 
^_e  {Quassia  amara),  growing  in  North  and  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  wood  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  inodorous  ;  it,  as  well  as  the  fruit  and 
bark  of  the  tree,  has  a  place  in  the  materia  mcdica.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  sometimes  used  by  the  brewers  in  the  preparation  of  beer,  instead  of 
hops;  but  the  use  of  it  for  this  purpose  is  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties.  —  (See 
Ale  and  Beer.)  The  price  of  quassia  in  bond  varies  from  1/.  4s.  to  1/.  6s.  a  cwt. 
The  duty  is  8Z.  17»-.  6d.  ;  it  is  of  course  intended  to  be  prohibitory  ;  and  is  one  of  the 
few  imposed  for  such  a  purpose,  against  which  no  good  objection  can  be  urged. 

QUEBEC,  the  capital  of  Canada,  and  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
on  the  north-west  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  340  miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
lat.  46°  48'  49"  N.,  Ion.  71°  10'  45"  W.      Population  in  1831,  27„5Gt>. 

Quebec  is  situated  on  a  ridge,  or  promontory,  formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
S.  and  W.,  and  the  river  St.  Charles  on  the  E.  The  extremity  of  this  headland, 
called  Cape  Diamond,  is  about  345  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  on  it  the 
citadel  is  built.  The  town  extends  from  the  citadel,  principally  in  a  north-east  di- 
rection, down  to  the  water ;  and  is,  from  the  difference  of  elevation,  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns.  The  fortifications,  which  are  very  strong,  extend  across  the 
peninsula  ;  the  circuit  within  them  being  about  Sj  miles.  From  their  situation,  many  (jf 
the  streets  are  uneven  ;  they  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  narrow  ;  but  they  are  either  well 
paved  or  Macadamised.  The  greater  number  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  with 
shingle  roofs.    Some  of  the  public  l)uildings  arc  elegant,  and  well  adapted  for  their  pur- 
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poses.  The  harbour,  or  basin,  lies  between  the  town  and  the  island  of  Orleans.  It  is 
safe  and  commodious:  the  water  is  about  28  fathoms  deep,  with  a  tide  rising  from  17 
to  18  feet ;  and  at  springs  from  23  to  25  ditto.  Quebec  was  founded  by  the  French  in 
1608.  In  1629,  it  was  taken  by  the  English ;  but  was  restored  in  1632.  It  was  again 
taken  by  the  English  under  General  Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  engagement,  in  1759;  and 
was  finally  ceded  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  17G3. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  Upper  Canada  has  occasioned  a  proportional 
increase  of  intercourse  between  Quebec,  Montreal,  &c.  The  first  steam  boat  that  plied 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  launched  in  1812.  There  are  now  above  a  dozen  steam  boats, 
1  of  them  of  600  tons  burden,  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  and  a  steam  ship  of  from  700  to  800  tons  burden  is  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  between  Quel>ec  and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  Thus  is  formed  a  line 
of  steam  communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  Amherstburgh,  one  of  the  remote  settle- 
ments of  Upper  Canada,  — a  distance  of  more  than  1,500  miles  ;  which  we  may  soon  ex- 
pect to  see  extended  to  the  head  of  lake  Huron,  and  eventually  to  the  western  extremity 
of  lake  Superior,  about  700  miles  beyond  Amherstburgh ;  giving  to  Quebec  a  command 
of  internal  navigation  inferior  only  to  that  of  New  Orleans.  The  navigation  at  Quebec 
closes  at  the  end  of  November  or  beginning  of  December,  and  opens  in  April.  Below 
Quebec  the  river  is  seldom  frozen  over ;  but  the  masses  of  floating  ice,  kept  in  constant 
agitation  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  render  navigation  impracticable.  The  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  very  pure ;  and  in  point  of  depth  and  magnitude  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  rivers  in  the  world.  —  {Bouchette's  British  Dominions  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  272.) 
Quebec  is  a  free  warehousing  port. 

We  have  already  given  (see  ante,  p.  347.)  an  account  of  the  aggregate  value  and 
amount  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Canada,  and  our  other  possessions  in  North 
America,  for  three  different  periods  ;  viz.  1806,  1825,  and  1831.  The  act  3  &  4  Will.  4. 
c.  59.,  regulating  the  colonial  trade,  and  the  duties  upon  the  different  articles  imported  into 
Canada  and  the  other  colonies,  is  given  ante,  pp.  348 — 355.  But  the  following  state- 
ments illustrate  some  of  these  points  in  detail,  while  others  refer  particularly  to  the 
trade,  charges,  &c.  peculiar  to  Quebec  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 


Monies.  —  Table  of  Coins  in  Circulation. 

EnElish,  Portuguese,  American, 
Spanish,  and  French  Coins. 

\ir„-™K.     Halifax 
Weight.  Currency. 

OldCur- 

English,  Portuguese,  American, 
bpanish,  and  French  Coins. 

Weight. 

Halifax 

OldCur. 

rency. 

Currency. 

rency. 

Gold. 

Dnil.grJ  L.  s.  d. 

Liv.iots. 

savtT. 

Z>cJ.tr. 

L.   fc   d. 

LiVMl,. 

5     6 

13    4 

2S    0 

A  crown        - 

. 

0    5    6 

Sovereign             •                •             • 

5    3 

12    3 

2G  14 

English  shilling 

- 

0     1     1 

I    6 

Half  ^nea         -.                -        - 

2  15 

0  11    8i 

14     0' 

Spanish  and  American  dollar     - 

- 

1  18 

0    7     9' 

9     6' 

Pistareen        ... 

0    1    0 

1     4 

18    0 

4    0    0 

96    0 

French  crown,  coined  before  179J 

. 

0    5    6 

6  Is 

Half  ditto 

9    0 

2    0    0 

48    0 

French  piece,  of  4  lit.  10  sols 

6  18 

1  10    0 

36    0 

Toumois        .               -              _ 

. 

0    ■»    » 

Eacle        - 
Half  ditto        - 

11  6 

2  10    0 

60    0 

French  piece  of  6  francs,  since 

5  15 

15    0 

SO    0 

1792       - 

- 

0    5    6 

A  doubloon       -              -            - 

17    0 

3  14    6 

89    8 

French  piece  of  5  francs,  do. 

0    4    8 

Half  ditto 

8  12 

1  17    3 

44  14 

lyouis  d'or,  coined  before  1793    - 

6    4 

12    8 

27     4 

Pistole               do. 

4    4 

0  18    3 

21  18 

The  forty  francs,  coined  since  1 7H2 

8    6 

1  16    2 

The  twenty  francs,  ditto    - 

Deducting  1-lOth  from  the  currency  value  of  these  coins  will  give  their  sterling  value. 


Paper  Currency.  —  There  is  no  established  government  bank 
In  the  province:  but  there  are  private  charteretl  banks,  which 
have  the  following  sums  of  paper  currency  in  circulation,  viz. 


Quebec  Bank 
Montreal  Bank 
Canada  Bank 


-  28,393    0  0 

-  88.543    5  0 

-  8,432  10  0 

L.  125,368  15  0 


N.  B.  —  No  notes  or  other  paper  money  are  issued  on  the 
credit  of  the  province. 
AccounU  kept  in  Halifax  currency. 


Weights  same  as  in  England. 

Meamrel.  —  Standard  wine  gallon,  liquid  measure  of  the 
province.  The  Canada  minoi  for  all  grain,  >ic.  eicept  where 
specially  agreed  upon  to  the  contrary  ;  and  thU  measure  is 
about  l'-8th  larger  than  the  Winchester  bushel.  The  Enslish 
Winchester  buslal,  when  spciallv  agreed  for.  The  Paris 
loot,  for  all  measures  of  lands  granted  previous  to  the  conquej.1, 
and  all  measures  of  length,  except  an  agreement  is  made  to  the 
contrary'.  The  English  foot,  for  measure  of  lands  granttd  since 
the  conque>t,  and  wherever  specially  agreed  upon.  The  stand- 
ard English  yard  for  measuring  all  cloths  or  stuffs,  sold  hj  th« 
yard  or  measure  of  length.  The  English  ell,  when  specially 
agreed  upon. 


Trade  op  Canada  in  1832. 

Imports.                                                                                                 1 

M.    d. 

..    d. 

L. 

L. 

Wine 

gallons    411,2111      at     2    6 

10      7     0            -            - 

87,059 

_     1,089,565       -      2    9 

-      3    6 

Brandy 

—         183,277        -      6    0 

Uin  and  whisky 
Sugar,>Te6ned 

_           61,954       -      5    0 
Il«.     1,051,872       -      0    6 

. 

324,125 

26,296 

muscovado 

—     5,755,172        -       0    4 

.           .                  *                  -            - 

Coffee 

_         174,899       .10 

- 

8,745 

130,959 

—           63,000        -       3     6 

'           - 

11,182 

ttohea 

—           91,092       .       2    0 

.                   .                  -                  - 

green 

—        627,031       •      2    6 

- 

123,670 

Salt 

barrels  260,227 

. 

13,017 

Playing  cards 

packs       33,9O0              1    .3 

-             - 

Tobacco,  leif     - 

lbs.        124,213        -       0    4 

.                .                  • 

?'!!Z2 

—        147,109       -      0    8 

.                  *                  - 

C'gan 

_                535        -       5    0 

- 

134 

22,555 

Merchandise,  British  inaDafaetnres,  paying  t^  per  cent 

nd  vaierem  duty 

Total 

-     L. 

1,338,874 

1,940,183 
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Exports. 

Valued  at. 

Eiports. 

Valued  at. 

New  ships                  -                   -                  -        10 
Masts  and  spars                -                  -           -  3,125 
Oak             -                    -                    -    tons        20,804 
Red  pine                  •            •            -      —          3S.72.'! 
Yellow  do.       -              -              -     —      135,628 
Ash           -               -                .        .      _            1,432 
Elm             -                 -              -     —         18,658 
Birch,  &c.           -               .           .      _              936 
Stares,  heading,  5tc.       -             -      —   4,910,249 
Deals          -              -                -    pieces  1,031,401 
Boards  and  plank           -             -     —      584,176 
Deal  ends,  oars,  battens,  handspikes,  lathwood, 
puncheon  shooks,  treenails,  shingles,  shipping 
poles                .... 

/,. 

28,lX)0 
8,sin 

41,608 
51,631 
135,628 
1,611 
24,870 
599 
68,735 
86,512 
23,641 

17,285 

Potash           -                 .              .    cwt.     113,116 
Pearl-ash                 .                    .     _         49,146 

Total  produce  of  the  forest       -    L. 
Fish,  oil,  seal,  skins 
Pork,  beef,  butter,  lard,  hve  stock,  hides,  cas- 

torcum,  capillalre,  natural  curiosities,  &c. 
Wtieat,  Indian  com,  barley,  &c. 
Furs,  &c.                -                      .                  .           . 
Exports  from  New  Carlisle 
Do.  from  Gasp€        -                  -                  - .           - 

Total  exports,  the  produce  of  the  Canadas    £.. 

L.    ' 

149,876 
67,587 

704,834 
8,521 

37,893 
205,241 
30,900 
16,558 
23,616 

1,027,563 

The  remaining  exports  consist  of  British  fabrics,  West  India  produce,  and  teas  re-exported.  Nine 
tenths  of  this  trade  is  carried  on  from  Quebec.  A  great  Iproportion  of  the  imports  is,  however,  con. 
8umed  in  Upper  Canada ;  and  it  also  supplies  a  very  large  share  of  the  exports ;  but  it  is  impossible, 
owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  returns,  to  discriminate  ,the  imports  and  exports  on  account  of  each 
province. 

An  Account  of  Arrivals  at  Quebec  in  the  Years  1831  and  1832. 


From 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

From 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Great  Britain      -    with  cargoes 
Do.        -               .in  ballast 

278 

80,333 

3,755 

Colombia  (British),  with  cargoes 

1 

130 

6 

305 

97,598 

4,146 

Do.  (foreign)              .         — 

1 

136 

6 

Ireland       .        •    with  cargoes 

73 

21,554 

974 

Brazil  (British)  j        -      in  ballast 

1 

457 

17 

Do.     -        -       •         in  ballast 

146 

35,523 

1,609 

Chma          -         .    with  cargoes 

1 

586 

45 

Jersey       -              - 

1 

111 

8 

Arrivals  at  Gasp« 

41 

6,670 

379 

Gibraltar 

3 

431 

22 

Do.  at  New  CarUsIe 

43 

7,651 

395 

Netherlands     •       -    in  ballast 
Sweden 

3 
1 

974 
158 

43 
9 

ToUI  arrivals  in  Canada,  in  1831 

1,111 

267,641 

13,776 

Spain        -        ,    - 

Do.  departures  from  do. 

1,101 

275,775 

12,586 

Portugal 

4 

879 

37 

Of  the  latter,    9  were  built 

Brit.  N.A.  colonies.with  cargoes 
Do.            -                -    in  ballast 

117 

10,316 

562 

during  the  year,  of  the  bur- 

29 

5,317 

254 

den  of  3,386  tons. 

British  W.  Indies,  with  cargoes 
Do.        -         -           -    in  ballast 

56 

7,512 

425 

Arrivals  in  Canada,  in  1832 

1,084 

287,727 

12,716 

1 

425 

18 

Do.  departures  in  do. 

1,098 

292,086 

12,800 

U.S.  (British)    -    with  cargoes 
Do.  do.         -             .    in  ballast 

3 

449 

20 

Ships  built  in  do.        - 

10 

2,800 

235 

1 

373 

17 

0  18 


N.  B.  —  We  are  indebted  for  these  details  to  the  valuable  work  of  Mr,  McGregor  on  British  America^ 
2d  edit  vol  il  pp.  504 — 515. 
Population.  —  According  to  the  latest  census,  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  amounted  to  539,822. 

Raie9  qf  pilotage  for  the  River  St,  Larvrentt, 

Per  Foot.      ^^  ^"<^  above  Patrick's  Hole 

For  shii'ting  a  vessel  from  one  wharf  to  anotlier,  be- 
tween Brehaut's  wharf  and  Point  k  Carcis ;  or  from 
or  to  the  stream,  from  or  to  any  of  the  above  wharfs    0  11    8 
For  shifting  a  vessel  from  the  stream,  ot  from  either 
of  the  above  wharfs  to  St.  Patrick's  Hole,  or  to 
the   basin    of   Montmorency,  or   to  the  ballast- 
ground,  tlie  basin  of  the  Chaudiere,  Wolfe's  Cove, 
and  as  far  as  the  River  Cap  Rouge       -        -        -         13    4 
Ratei  above  the  Harbour  c\f  Quebec. 
From  Quebec  totrorve^ls  of  regis- )  ^^    q„^^^    ,.„^ 
Port  N'cuf,    4(.^     „,„i^^w™m}-    PortTs'euf,2M0«. 
currency.  /     Tons       ^-        "\    ™"™';J- 


8    0 


-    0  18 


Prom  Bic  to  Quebec  (153  miles  distance)  — 
From  the  2d  to  the  30th  April,  inclusive 
From  the  1st  Mav  to  the   lOth  Nov.,  mclusive 
From  the  11th  to' the  18th  November,  inclusive 
From  the  19th  Nov,  to  the  1st  March,  inclusive 
Prom  Quebec  to  Bic  — 
From  the  2d  to  the  30th  April,  inclusive 
From  the  1st  May  to  the  10th  November,  inclusive    0  15 
From  the  II  th  to  the  ISth  November,  inclusive      -    1    0    a 
From  the  19th  r:oT.  to  the  1st  March,  inclusive     .15    9 
Rates  of  pilot  ^ater  and  poundage  on  pilot  money  are  pay- 
able at  the  riaval  Office,  by  masters  and  commanders  of  vessels. 
Til — 

For  every  foot  of  water  for  vshich  masters  or  commanders  of 
vessels  are  bound  to  poy  their  pilots,  from  Bic  to  Quebec,  and 
&om  Quebec  to  Bic,  2>.  6(1.  currency  per  foot  — 
For  vessels  going  to  Three  Rivers  or  Montreal, 
()f  11)0  to  150  tons,  inclusive    -       -       -       - 1.  2  currency. 
Of  151  to  200  tons,  inclusive     -  -  .      3      — 

Of  201  to  250  tons,  inclusive;        -  -        .       4      — 

Of  251  tons  and  up-vards  -  -  .      5      — 

On  settling  with  pilots,  masters  or  communders  of  vessels, 
or  the  consignees  of  siich  vessels,  are  to  deduct  1*.  in  the  pound 
for  the  amount  of  the  stims  to  be  paid  for  pilotage,  which  will 
be  exacted  by  the  naval  ofScer  at  clearing  out ;  the  same  being 
funded  by  law,  under  the  direction  of  the  Trinity  House,  for 
the  relief  of  decayed  pilots,  their  widows  and  children. 

lUgulatioiu  far  the  Payment  qfPiMage  above  Die  to  Quebec. 

At  or  above  the  anchorage  of  the  Biandy  Pots,  2-3ds  of  the 
present  rate  for  a  full  pilotage. 

Above  the  point  of  St.  Roc,  \-Zd  do. 

Aliove  the  Point  aux  Pins,  on  the  lie  aux  Grues,  and  below 
Patrick's  Hole,  1-4  th  do. 


tered  i 

'*'"^     not  exceeding  'i(H)( 

I     tons        -        -        -  ] 

^  (  If  above  200  and  not  t 

CI. 


Neuf,    Gl. 
rency 


H 


To  Montreal,  a..i, 
above  ITiret 
Rivers,  1 1/.  cur. 
rency    .       .    ■ 


r-  r    ceeding  2(X)  tons 

rif  above  200  tonsi 
<  and  not  exceeding  V 
/     250  tons  -        -  j 

8/.    Ifabove  250  tons 


71. 


From  Three  Rivers, 
and  above  Port 
Neuf,4/.curTency. 

—  4/.  I0». 

—  5/.  10.. 
From     i\Iontreal, 

and  above  Thrc.e 
Rivers,  7/.  10<. 
ciurrency. 


If  above   200    tons  ' 

—  jui.-,     and  not  exceeding  >        —  S/.  15#. 

/     2.'.0  tons         .        • ) 

—  16/.     If  above  250  tons  —  10/.  13». 
Pilots  arc  at  liberty  to  h-ave  vessels  48  hours  after  they 

arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination. 

Quebec  Almanac,  for  1833. 


Exports  to  British  America. 
Quantity  and  Declared  Value  of  the  different  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufacture 
exported  to  the  >Torth  American  Colonies  in  1831.  — {Pari.  Paper,  No.  550.  Sess.  1833.) 

Quantities.       Value. 


Articles. 


Apparel,  slop^,  &c. 
Arms  and  ammunition 
Bacon  and  hams 
Beef  and  pork 
Beer  and  ale 
Books,  printed 
Brai<       ■ 
Butt 


cwt. 

barrels 

tuns 

.t«        -  -         cwt. 

n>I>€r  manufactures  — 

and  cheese 


Coals,  culm,  and  cinders    -  tons 

Cord;ige       .           -           .  cwt. 

Cotton  manufactures         -  yards 
Hosier.-,  lace,  &c. 

Cotton  twist  and  yam       -  lbs. 

Earthenware           -           -  pieces 

Fish       ...  barrels 

Glass           .               .         -  cwt. 

at  value 

Hardwares  and  cutlery      -  — 

Hats,  beaver  ajid  felt          •  dozen 
Iron  &  steel,  wrought  &  unwr.,  tons 

Lead  and  shot         -  .  

Leather,  wrought  and  unwr.      lbs. 
S«ddlery  and  hamesa 


Quantities- 


145 

8,5.34 

272 

446 

1,758 

2,572 

31,134 

20,188 

15,618,106 


17,883 

"  20,482 

7,165 

12,400 

320 

429,236 


L. 

168,752 

16,911 

428 

2,4092 

4,904 

9,807 

8,722 

9,330 

15,529 

45,116 

413,737 

25,536 

10,376 

29,359 

Gfi 

81,819 

1,380 

127,318 

26,734 

133,527 

5,541 

66,021 

5,33'J 


Articles. 


Linen  manufactures  -     yards 

Thread,  tapes,  &c.     '  -        - 

IMachinery  and  mill  work 

Painters'  colours 

Plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and 
waicncs  -  •  - 

Salt  -  -    bushels 

Silk  manufactures 

Soap  and  candles  •  lbs. 

Stationery  of  all  sorts 

Sugar,  refined        •  •         cwt. 

Tin,  unwrought        .         .  _ 

Do.  and  pewter  wares 

Wool,  sheeji's  .ind  Limbs'  lbs. 

Woollen  aiul  worsted  yam  — 

Do.  manufactures ;  viz. 

entered  by  the  piece      .    pieces 
do.  by  the  yan/        -        -      yards 

Hoiiiery  'and  sm.ill  wares 

All  other  articles 


Total  declared  value 


3,309,165 


,559,684 

,267,683 

"  16,513 
39 


117,.3.1S 
5,116 
4,290 
12,987 

7,694 
25,422 
93,013 
32,1.39 
35,li85 
34,877 
147 
12,570 

cn 

717 

871,484 
58,229 
19,281 

lli7,761 

2,089,327  I 
1 
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963  QUERCITRON  BARK  —  RAGS. 

Immtgrantt.  — The  number  of  immigrants  arrived  at  Quebec,  in  1829,  was  15,945;  in  1830,  28,000; 
in  1831,  50,254  ;  and  in  1832,  51,7W. 

Montreal,  the  second  town  of  Canada,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  an  island  of  the  same  name.  In 
the  St.  Lawrence,  about  180  miles  above  Quebec,  in  lat.  45°  31'  N'.,  Ion.  73°  .35'  W.  Population  !27,()0O.  The 
harbour  is  not  large,  but  it  is  safe  and  commodious  ;  the  facilities  for  navigation  afforded  by  the  noble  river 
on  which  it  is  situated  being  such,  that  vessels  of  60'J  tons  burden  may  a.<cend  thus  far  without  difficulty. 
The  North  .American  fur  trade  principally  centres  in  Montreal ;  which  also  enjoy*  the  principal  share  ol 
the  commerce  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  increasing  faster  than  Quebec,  or  than  any 
city  in  British  America.     Imports  and  exports  included  in  those  of  Quebec. 

QUERCITRON  BARK,  the  bark  of  a  species  of  oak  growing  in  many  parts  of 
North  America.      It  is  used  in  dyeing  yellow  colours.  —  (See  Bark.) 

QUILLS  (Fr.  Plumes  a  ecrire ;  Ger.  Posen,  Federkiel ;  It.  Penne  da  scrivere ;  Rus. 
Stifoli ;  Sp.  Canones  para  escribir),  the  hard  and  strong  feathers  of  the  wings  of  geese, 
ostriches,  swans,  turkeys,  crows,  &c.  used  in  writing.  They  are  cla.ssified  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  are  fixed  in  the  wing  ;  the  second  and  third  quills  being  the 
best.  Crow  quills  are  chiefly  u.scd  for  drav/ing.  The  goodness  of  quills  is  judged  partly 
by  the  size  of  the  barrels,  but  more  by  the  weight ;  hence  the  denomination  of  quills  of 
14,  15,  &c.  loths,  per  mille,  each  mille  consisting  of  1,200  quills.  The  duty  on  goose 
quills  produced,  in  1832,  4,202/.  11«.  ;  which,  as  the  duty  is  at  the  rate  of  2«.  6d.  the 
1,000,  shows  that  the  number  of  quills  entered  for  home  consumption  that  year  must 
have  amounted  to  33,668,000.  Quills  are  principally  imported  from  the  Netherlands 
and  Germany ;  but  those  from  Riga  are  the  finest.  The  price  of  Riga  quills  in  London, 
in  February,  1834,  duty  paid,  was  as  under:  — 


£  s.   d.      £  t.  d. 


Quilk,  goose,  17  loth  per  miUe 

16    -        -           -  2  15 

0  to  3    0 

0 

15         -              -  1  12 

0    -  1  15 

0 

U    -        -          -  1    2 

0-14 

0 

£   s.  d.      £  $.  d. 

Quills,  goose,  13  loth  per  milU  0  13  0  to  0  14  9 
12        -  -096-0  10    0 

11    -  -         -  0    6    0   -  0  12    0 

Pinions      .  -  -056-066 


Hamburgh  quills  are  about  40  per  cent,  lower. 


E 


RAGS  (Du.  Lompen,  Vodden ;  Fr.  Chiffes,  Chiffons,  Drapeaux,  Driltes  ;  Ger. 
Lumpen;  It.  Strasci,  Strazze ;  Rus.  Trepje ;  Sp.  Tropos,  Hnrapos),  shreds  or  fragments 
of  (generally  decayed)  linen,  woollen,  or  cotton  cloth.  Though  commonly  held  in  little 
estimation,  rags  are  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  being  used  for  various  purposes,  but 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  most  of  which  is  entirely  prepared  from  them. 
As  the  mode  in  which  British  rags  are  collected  must  be  well  known  to  every  one,  the 
following  statements  apply  only  to  the  trade  in  foreign  rags. 

Woollen  Rags.  — Woollen  and  linen  rags  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  froiu 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  Sicily.  The  woollen  rags  are  chiefly  used  for  manure, 
especially  in  the  cidture  of  hops  ;  but  rags  of  loose  texture,  and  not  too  much  worn  or 
decayed,  are  unravelled  and  mixed  up  with  fre.sh  wool  in  the  making  of  yarn  ;  a  practice 
more  favourable  to  the  cheapness  than  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  fabrics  into 
which  this  old  wool  is  introduced.  Woollen  rags  are  also  used  for  making  flocks  or 
stuffing  for  beds,  &c.  :  tliis  process  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  same  kind  of 
engines  that  prepare  pulp  for  paper ;  these  wash  the  rags  thoroughly,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  grind  and  tear'them  out  into  separate  threads  and  fibres.  The  chief  importation 
of  woollen  rags  is  from  Hamburgh  and  Bremen ;  and  there  are  some  got  from  Rostock, 
but  the  quantity  is  trifling.  The  total  average  importation  varies  from  300  to  500  tons ; 
and  the  price  ranges  from  6l.  to  11.  per  ton,  duty  {Is.  Gd.)  and  freight  paid  on  such  as 
are  used  for  manure;  and  from  13/.  to  I."/,  for  coloured  woollens  of  loose  te.\ture,  and 
18/.  to  20/.  for  white  of  the  same  description. 

Linen  Rags  are  principallj'  imported  from  Rostock,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  Leghorn, 
Ancona,  Messina,  Palermo,  and  Trieste.  Their  export  from  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  is  strictly  prohibited.  The  imports  usually  amount  to  about 
10,000  tons;  worth,  at  an  average,  from  21/.  to  22/.  per  ton,  duty  {5s.)  and  freight  in- 
cluded. Exclusive  of  the  very  large  quantity  collected  at  home,  all  the  rags  imported 
were,  until  very  recently,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper;  but  tlie  Americfns 
who  have  for  some  years  been  large  importers  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Hamburgh, 
have  lately  come  into  the  London  market,  and  purchased  .several  cargoes  :  a  circumstance 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  languid  state  of  the  paper  manufacture  in  this  country, 
occasioned  by  the  oppressive  amount  of  the  duties  with  which  it  is  burdened,  and  of  the 
duty  on  advertisements.  —  (See  Paper.) 

The  imported  rags  are  coarser  and  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  English  ;  but,  bemg 
almost  exclusively  linen,  they  are  stronger,  and  bear  a  price  disproportioned  to  the  ap- 
parent difference  in  quality  :  this  disproportion  has  been  materially  augmented  since  the 
introduction  of  the  process  of  boiling  the  rags  in  ley,  and  afterwards  bleaching  them 
with  chlorine,  has  rendered  foreign  rags  fit  for  making  fine  paper,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
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respects  preferable  for  that  purpose,  by  their  affording  greater  strength  of  texture  com- 
bined with  equal  whiteness  of  colour 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  appearance  of  rags  from  different  ports  ;  but,  in 
general,  those  from  the  north  of  Europe  are  darker  and  stronger  than  those  from  the 
Mediterranean  ports.  The  latter  are  chiefly  the  remains  of  outer  garments,  and  have 
become  wliitened  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  ;  but  since  the  improvements  in  bleach- 
ing, this  does  not  much  enhance  their  value  in  the  British  market.  The  rags  shipped 
from  Trieste  are  chiefly  collected  in  Hungary.  It  is  only  within  these  few  years  that 
we  have  brought  rags  from  this  port,  which  now  furnishes  us  with  considerable  supplies. 
Most  part  of  the  rags  collected  in  the  Tuscan  states,  to  the  extent  of  10,000  or  12,000 
bags  a  year,  goes  to  America. 

Freights  arc,  at  an  average,  about — Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  linen  20s.  per  ton,  woollen,  25s. ;  Rostock, 
40s. ;  Anrona  and  Leghorn,  .38.?.  to  40s. ;  Trieste  and  Sicily,  i5s.  to  4ris.  Linen  rags  are  almost  all  selected 
and  assorted  previously  to  their  shipment  from  the  foreign  port.  Their  distinguishing  marks  and  prices 
per  cwt.  in  the  London  market,  January,  IS32,  were  as  follow  :  viz. 


SPFF 

SPF 

FF       - 

F  X  or  F  M 

FB           -           - 

Rostock. 

Hamburgh.  , 

Bremen. 

Trieste.                     | 

£    s. 

1    15 
1     10 
1      6 

0    17 
0    17 

d. 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

£    s.    d. 
1    12      6 
1      8      0 
13      6 
0    17      0 
0    17      0 

£    s. 
1     12 
1      7 
1      3 
0    17 
0    17 

d. 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

£    s. 
1      9 

1      5 
1      2 
0    16 
0    15 

d.      £    s. 
0  to  1    13 
0-1      8 
0-1      5 
0  -  0    19 
0  -  0    18 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

RAIL-ROAD,  TRAM  or  WAGON  ROAD,  a  species  of  road  having  tracks  or 
ways  formed  of  iron,  stone,  or  other  solid  material,  on  which  the  wheels  of  the  carriages 
pa,ssing  along  it  run.  The  object  in  constructing  such  roads  is,  by  diminishing  the 
friction,  to  make  a  less  amount  of  power  adequate  either  to  impel  a  carriage  with  a 
greater  velocity,  or  to  urge  forward  a  greater  load. 

Construotion  of  Rail-roads.  —  The  friction  on  a  perfectly  level  rail-road,  properly  con- 
structed, is  estimated  to  amount  to  from  -^tli  to  .Jthonly  of  the  friction  on  an  ordinary 
level  road  ;  so  that,  supposing  the  same  force  to  be  applied  in  both  cases,  it  would  move  a 
weight  from  10  to  7  times  as  great  on  the  former  as  on  the  latter.  But  if  there  be  a  very 
moderate  ascent,  such  as  1  foot  in  50,  which  in  an  ordinary  road  would  hardly  be  perceived, 
a  great  increase  of  power  on  the  rail-road  is  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  is 
thus  occasioned.  The  reason  is,  that  the  ordinary  load  on  a  level  rail-road  is  about  seven, 
times  as  great  as  on  a  common  turnpike  road  ;  so  that  when  the  force  of  gravity  is  brought 
into  operation  by  an  ascending  plane,  its  opposing  power,  being  proportioned  to  the  load, 
is  7  times  as  great  as  on  a  common  road.  Hence  the  vast  importance  of  having  rail-roads 
either  level,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  rail-roads  should  be  straight,  or,  at  least,  free  from 
any  abrupt  curves.  Carriages  being  kept  on  the  road  by  flanges  on  the  wheels,  it  is 
obvious,  that  where  the  curves  are  quick,  the  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  rails,  and  con- 
sequent retardation,  must  be  very  great.  In  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-road, 
the  curves  form  segments  of  a  circle  which,  if  extended,  would  embrace  a  circumference 
of  15  miles. 

Iron  rail-roads,  the  kind  now  generally  used,  are  of  2  descriptions.  The  flat  rail,  or 
tram  road,  consists  of  cast-iron  plates  about  3  feet  long,  4  inches  broad,  and  i  an  inch  or 

1  inch  thick,  with  a  flaunch,  or  turned  up  edge,  on  the  inside,  to  guide  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage.  The  plates  rest  at  each  end  on  stone  sleepers  of  3  or  4  cwt.  siuik  into  the 
earth,  and  they  are  joined  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  horizontal  pathway. 
They  are,  of  course,  double ;  and  the  distance  between  the  opposite  rails  is  from  3  to 
4^  feet,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  carriage  or  wagon  to  be  employed.  The  edge 
rail,  which  is  found  to  be  superior  to  the  tram  rail,  is  made  cither  of  wrought  or  cast 
iron  ;  if  the  latter  be  used,  the  rails  are  about  3  feet  long,  3  or  4  inches  broad,  and 
from  1  to  2  inches  thick,  being  joined  at  the  ends  by  cast  metal  sockets  attached  to  the 
sleepers.  The  upper  edge  of  the  rail  is  generally  made  with  a  convex  surface,  to  which 
the  wheel  of  the  carriage  is  attached  by  a  groove  made  somewhat  wider.  When  wrought 
iron  is  used,  which  is  in  many  respects  preferable,  the  bars  are  made  of  a  smaller  size,  of 
a  wedge  shape,  and  from  12  to  18  feet  long;  but  they  are  supported  by  sleepers,  at  the 
distance  of  every  3  feet.  In  the  Liverpool  rail-road  the  bars  are  15  feet  long,  and 
weigh  35  lbs.  per  lineal  yard.      The  wagons  in  common  use  run  upon  4  wheels  of  from 

2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Rail-roads  are  either  made  double,  1  for  going  and  1  for  re- 
turning ;  or  they  are  made  with  sidings,  where  the  carriages  may  pass  each  other.  —  (See 
the  able  and  original  Essags  on  Rail-roads,  by  Charles  Maclaren,  Esq.,  in  the  Scotsman 
for  1824,  Nos.  51!,  512.  and  514.  ;  see  also  Mr.  Booth's  Pamphlet  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Rail-road. ) 

Speed  of  Carriages  on  Rail-roads,  Sfc.  —  The  effect  of  rail-roads  in  diminishing  friction 
is  familiar  to  every  one  ;  and  they  have  long  been  used  in  various  places  of  this  and  other 
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countries,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  mines,  for  facilitating  the  tratisport  of  heavy 
loads.  But  it  is  only  since  the  application  of  locomotive  engines  as  a  moving  power, 
that  they  have  begun  to  attract  the  public  attention,  and  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
national  importance.  These  engines  were  first  brought  into  use  on  the  Darlington 
and  Stockton  rail-road,  opened  on  the  27th  of  December,  1825.  But  the  rail-road 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  is  by  far  the  greatest  undertaking  of  this  sort  that 
has  hitherto  been  completed.  This  splendid  work,  which  is  executed  in  the  most  approved 
manner,  cost  between  800,000/.  and  900,000/.  ;  and,  as  far  as  speed  is  concerned,  has 
completely  verified,  and,  indeed,  far  surpassed,  the  most  sanguine  anticipations.  The 
road  has  the  advantage  of  being  nearly  level  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  space  at 
Ilainhill,  where  it  is  inclined'  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  in  96,  there  is  no  greater  inclination 
than  in  the  ratio  of  1  foot  in  880.  The  length  of  the  rail-road  is  31  miles;  and  it  is 
usual  to  perform  this  journey  in  handsome  carriages  attached  to  the  locomotive  engines, 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  less !  So  wonderful  a  result  has  gone  far  to  strike 
space  and  time  out  of  the  calculations  of  the  traveller :  it  has  brought,  in  so  far,  at 
least,  as  respects  the  facility  of  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  Liverpool  as  near  to 
Manchester  as  the  western  part  of  London  is  to  the  eastern  part ! 

The  extraordinary  speed  of  carriages  on  rail-roads  depends  on  the  fact,  that  the  friction^ 
which  on  a  perfectly  level  rail-road  is  the  only  resistance  to  be  overcome,  is  the  same  for 
all  velocities ;  so  that,  abstracting  from  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  is  so  trifling  as 
not  to  require  to  be  taken  into  account,  we  have  merely,  in  order  to  double  or  treble  the 
velocity,  to  double  or  treble  the  power.  But  in  vessels  at  sea,  or  in  canals,  which  have 
to  make  their  way  through  a  comparatively  dense  medium,  the  resistance  to  be  overcome 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  ;  so  that,  to  double  the  speed,  the  power  must  be 
multiplied  by  4,  and  to  treble  it,  it  must  be  multiplied  by  9,  and  so  on. 

Comparative  Advantages  of  Rail-roads  and  Canals.  —  Astonishing,  however,  as  are 
the  results  of  the  performances  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-road,  we  doubt 
much  whether  there  be  many  more  situations  in  the  kingdom  where  it  would  be  prudent 
to  establish  one.  That  carriages  with  passengers  may  be  safely  impelled  along  a  per- 
fectly level  rail-road  at  a  speed  of  20  or  30  miles  an  hour,  is  a  fact  that  is  now  proved 
experimentally ;  but  before  deciding  at  to  the  expediency  of  opening  such  a  mode  of 
communication  between  any  two  places,  it  is  necessary  to  look  carefully  into  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  formation  of  a  rail-road  with  a  suitable  establishment  of  carriages, 
at  the  expense  of  keeping  it  and  them  in  repair,  and  at  the  probable  returns.  The  out- 
lay, judging  from  what  has  taken  place  betv,'een  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  is  quite 
enormous ;  the  w^ar  and  tear  of  the  engines,  which  is  gie^.t  imder  all  circumstances,  is 
increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree  with  every  considerable  increase  of  speed.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  consider  the  success  that  has  hitherto  attended  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester rail-road  as  at  all  warranting  the  construction  of  similar  roads  in  most  other 
places.  The  great  size  of  these  two  towns,  and  still  more  their  intimate  connection,  — 
Liverpool  being,  in  fact,  the  port  of  Manchester  and  of  the  entire  cotton  district  —  occa- 
sions a  very  great  intercourse  between  them  :  the  number  of  passengers  and  the  quantity 
of  goods  that  are  always  in  the  course  of  being  conveyed  from  the  one  to  the  other,  is 
far  greater  than  between  any  two  equally  distant  places  in  the  empire.  If  a  rail-road 
had  not  succeeded  in  such  a  situation,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  one,  at  least  as  a  mercantile  speculation,  anywhere  else  ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  dividend  upon  this  very  road  has  never  hitherto  exceeded  8^  per  cent.,  affords  but  a 
slender  presumption  in  favour  of  the  success  of  several  of  the  rail-road  projects  now  afloat. 
No  general  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  comparative  cost  of  canals  and  rail-roads ; 
as  it  must,  in  every  given  instance,  depend  on  special  circumstances.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  the  cost  of  rail-roads,  and  particularly  of  keeping  up  the  locomotive  engines, 
is  far  greater  than  it  was  supposed  it  would  be  a  short  time  since.  It  is  reasonable, 
indeed,  inasmuch  as  these  engines  are  only  in  their  infancy,  to  suppose  that  tliey  will  he 
gradually  improved,  and  that  ultimately  their  expense  will  be  materially  reduced ;  but 
at  present  it  is  a  heavy  drawback  from  the  other  advantages  of  rail-roads. 

In  as  far  as  respects  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods,  we  believe  that,  even  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  canals  are  generally  preferred.  It  is  not  icry  material  whe- 
ther a  ton  of  lime,  or  coal,  or  of  manure,  be  moved  with  a  velocity  of  3  to  10  miles  an 
hour ;  at  least,  the  advantage  of  superior  speed  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  effectually 
overbalanced  by  a  small  additional  charge. 

The  wonderful  performances  of  the  engines  between  Liverpool  and  jManchester  struck, 
in  the  first  instance,  every  one  with  astonishment,  and  led  to  the  most  extravagant  spe- 
culations. It  was  supposed  that  the  whole  country  would  be  forthwith  intersected  by 
rail-roads  ;  that  locomotive  engines  would  ))e  as  common  as  stage  coaches ;  and  that 
the  only  wav  in  which  the  canal  proprietors  could  escape  ruin,  would  be  by  convcrlmg 
canals  into  rail-roads !  Soberer  and  sounder  views  are  now  entertained.  The  price  of 
canal  stock  has  recovered  from  the  depression  which  it  suffered  in  1 826.     And  it  seems 
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to  be  admitted  by  every  one  not  expecting  to  profit  by  the  prosecution  of  some  scheme, 
that  rail-roads  between  distant  places,  at  least  where  a  canal  has  already  been  con- 
structed, must  depend  for  returns  chiefly  on  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  light 
goods ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  undertake  their  construction,  except  between 
places  that  have  a  very  extensive  intercourse  together. 

Steam  Carriages  on  common  Roads.  —  A  late  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
collected  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  probability  of  advantageously  using  loco- 
motive engines  or  steam  carriages  on  common  roads.  Most  of  the  witnesses  seem  to 
have  been  very  sanguine  in  their  expectations.  Mr.  Farey,  a  very  eminent  practical  en- 
gineer, declares  that  "  what  has  been  done  proves  to  his  satisfaction  the  practicability  of 
impelling  stage  coaches  by  steam  on  good  common  roads,  in  tolerably  level  parts  of  the 
country,  without  horses,  at  a  speed  of  8  or  10  miles  an  hour."  Mr.  Farey  further  states, 
that  he  believes  '>  that  steam  coaches  will,  very  soon  after  their  first  establishment,  be  run 
far  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the  present  stage  coaches."  We  suspect  that  the  latter  part  of 
this  statement  is  a  good  deal  more  problematical  than  the  first ;  but  since  there  is  nothing 
better  than  conjecture  on  which  to  found  an  opinion,  it  would  be  useless  to  indulge  in 
further  speculations.  We  may,  however  remark,  that  though  3  years  have  elapsed  since 
this  evidence  was  given,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  material  progress  made  towards 
realising  the  anticipations  of  the  witnesses. 

The  subjoined  list  of  the  principal  existing  and  projected  rail-roads,  showing  the  number  and  amount 
of  the  shares  in  each,  the  sum  paid  up,  the  selling  price  of  the  shares,  &c.,  is  taken  from  the  SAare  List, 
for  the  12th  of  October,  1833,  published  by  Mr.  Edmunds,  Broker,  No.  9.  Exchange  Alley,  Cornhill. 


No.  of 
Shares. 

Railways. 

Shares. 

Amount  paid. 

Sale  Price. 

Diridends. 

Time  of 
Payment. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£    S.    d. 

£   s.  d. 

5,100 

Liverpool  and  Manchester 

100 

100 

0 

0 

210    0    0 

8    8    0 

Jan.  July. 

l.fiOO 

Cromford  and  High  Peak 

100 

100 

0 

0 

20    0    0 

. 

500 

Canterbury           ... 

50 

50 

0 

0 

36    0    0 

• 

350 

Cheltenham 

100 

. 

. 

78    0    0 

- 

1,000 

Croydon           -                •             - 

65 

. 

. 

- 

. 

July. 

1,000 

Surrey        -               -             -       - 

60 

. 

. 

- 

- 

July. 

3,7fi2 

Severn  and  Wye 

SO 

. 

. 

16    0    0 

0  16    0 

Mar.  Sept. 

2,500 

Forest  of  Dean 

50 

50 

0 

0 

24    0    0 

1    6    0 

June,  Dec. 

1,000 

Stockton  and  Darlington 

100 

100 

0 

0 

295    0    0 

8    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

553 

Monmouth             ... 

50 

. 

. 

- 

• 

Ap.l.  Oct.l. 

2,000 

Clarance  (Durham) 

100 

100 

0 

0 

113    0    0 

1,500 

Leicester  and  Swannington 

50 

50 

0 

0 

57    0    0 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  &  Carlisle 

100 

1(0 

0 

0 

- 

660 

Bolton  and  Leigh 

100 

. 

. 

107    0    0 

Grand  Junction 

. 

10 

0 

0 

19    0    0 

Greenwich           -               -         - 

20 

1 

0 

0 

1    2    6 

25,000 

London  and  Birmingham 

100 

5 

0 

0 

8  15    0 

Bolton,  Bury,  &c. 

100 

15 

0 

0 

RAISINS  (Fr.  Raisins  sees,  ou  passes ;  Get.  Rosinen  ;  It.  Vve  passe ;  Tor.  Passas ; 
Rus.  Issum  ;  Sp.  Pasas),  the  dried  fruit  of  the  vine.  They  are  produced  from  various 
species  of  vines;  deriving  their  names  partly  from  the  place  where  they  grow,  as 
Smyrnas,  Valencias,  &c.  ;  and  partly  from  the  species  of  grape  of  which  they  are  made, 
as  muscatels,  blooms,  sultanas,  &c.  Their  quality  appears,  however,  to  depend  more  on 
the  method  of  their  cure  than  on  any  thing  else.  The  finest  raisins  are  cured  in  two 
methods  ;  —  either  by  cutting  the  stalk  of  the  bunches  half  through,  when  the  grapes 
are  nearly  ripe,  and  leaving  them  suspended  on  the  vine  till  the  watery  part  be  eva- 
porated, and  the  sun  dries  and  candies  them  ;  or  by  gathering  the  grapes  when  they  are 
fully  ripe,  and  dipping  them  in  a  ley  made  of  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  tendrils  ;  after  which 
they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry.  Those  cured  in  the  first  way  are  most  esteemed, 
and  are  denominated  raisins  of  the  sun.  The  inferior  sorts  are  very  often  dried  in  ovens. 
—  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory. ) 

Raisins  are  imported  in  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  and  jars.  The  finest  come  in  jars  and  \  boxes  weighing 
about  25  lbs.     Some  of  the  inferior  sorts  are  brought  to  us  in  mats. 

Of  216,283  cwt.  of  raisins  imported  in  1831,  105,066  came  from  Spain.  100,458  from  Turkey,  and  7,036 
from  Italy.  Malaga  raisins  are  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  muscatels  from  Malaga  fetch  fully  a  third 
more  than  any  other  description  of  raisins.  The  Smyrna  black  is  the  cheapest  variety,  and  may  average 
from  32*.  to  35*.  a  cwt,  duty  included;  muscatels  vary  from  80s.  to  130s.,  duty  included.  But  the  price 
depends  much  on  the  season,  and  the  period  of  the  year.  —  (See  Malaca.) 

The  duty  on  raisins  varies,  according  to  the  species,  from  20s.  to  42s.  fid.  a  cwt.  ;  that  is,  it  varies  ft-om 
about  130  per  cent,  on  the  cheapest  sorts,  to  from  50  to  35  per  cent  on  the  dearest  This  exorbitant 
duty  has  confined  the  demand  for  raisins  within  very  narrow  limits,  the  entries  for  home  consumption 
being,  at  an  average  of  1831  and  1832,  only  1.50,254  cwt  a  year.  The  fact,  is  that  raisins  are,  at  present, 
a  luxury  that  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  rich  :  but  were  the  duty  reduced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  5s. 
a  cwt  on  the  cheapest  sorts,  and  10s.  or  12s.  on  the  dearest,  we  are  well  assured  that  they  would  be  very 
largely  consumed  by  the  middle  classes ;  and  that  they  would  not  unfrcquently  be  used  even  by  the  lower. 
Nothing  but  the  magnitude  of  the  duties  prevents  them  from  becoming  of  very  considerable  importance 
as  an  article  of  food  :  and  it  is  really  quite  monstrous,  that  the  i>ublic  should  be  debarred  from  the  use  of 
a  desirable  article,  on  the  stale  and  stupid  pretence  of  its  being  necessary,  iji  order  to  keep  up  the  revenue, 
that  it  should  be  loaded  with  an  oppressive  duty.  We  admit  the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  revenue ; 
but  80  far  from  exorbitant  duties  having  such  an  efffect,  they  contribute  more  than  any  thing  else  to  its 
rediaction.    They  either  limit  the  consumption  of  the  articles  on  which  they  are  laid  to  the  very  richest 
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classes,  or  they  cause  them  to  be  clandestinely  supplied  ;  reducing  the  revenue  as  well  as  the  consumption 
far  below  the  level  to  which  it  would  attain  were  the  duties  moderate.  But  it  is  needless  to  reason  spe- 
culatively on  such  a  jjoint.  Have  we  not  seen  the  revenue  derived  from  spirits  incrcascti,  by  reducing 
the  duty  from  5s.  6d  a  gallon  to  &.  iW.  y  and  the  revenue  derived  from  cotf'ee  trebled,  by  reducing  the 
duty  from  1>.  Id.  per  lb.  to  (irf.  ?  And,  as  neither  of  these  articles  was  more  grossly  overtaxed  than  raisini, 
have  we  not  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  like  effect  would  be  produced  by  an  adequate  reduction  of  the 
duties  by  which  they  are  burdened  ? 

Exclusive  of  raisins,  a  considerable  quantity  of  undricd  grapes  is  annually  imported  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  in  jars,  packed  in  sawdust.  The  duty  on  these  grapes,  which  is  20  per  cent  a<l  valorem,  pro- 
duced, in  1H.J2,  1,721)/. 

Raisins,  the  proiluce  of  Europe,  may  not  be  imported  for  home  consumption,  except  in  British  ship*, 
or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  they  are  the  produce,  or  from  which  they  are  imported,  on  forfeiture 
of  the  goods,  and  of  W)l.  by  the  captam  of  the  ship.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  54.   ^  2.  22.) 

No  abatement  of  duty  is  made  on  account  of  any  damage  received  by  raisins.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52. 
5  32.) 

RANGOON,  a  commercial  port  and  town  of  the  Burmese  dominions,  situated  about 
26  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river  Irawaddy,  in 
lat.  16°  42'  N.,  Ion.  96-"  20'  E.  The  town  and  suburbs  extend  lengthwise  about  1  mile 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  being  about  f  of  a  mile  in  depth  ;  but  the  houses  are  very 
unequally  scattered  over  this  area.  The  fort,  or  rather  wooden  stockade,  which  contains 
the  town,  properly  so  called,  is  a  regular  square  about  14  feet  high,  compo.sed  of  heavy 
beams  of  teak  timber.  It  appears  from  a  census,  taken  a  short  time  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  1824,  that  the  population  was  18,000,  which,  probably,  is  not 
far  from  its  present  amount. 

Rangoon  is  the  chief,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only,  port  of  foreign  trade  in  the  Burmese  dominions,  which 
extend  from  between  the  15th  and  I6th,  up  to  the  iCAh  and  27th  degrees  of  N.  lat,,  and  from  the  93d  to 
the  ^iSth  degree  of  E.  Ion.,  containing  an  area  of  about  184,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
4,000,000.  Its  situation  is  extremely  convenient  for  commercial  purposes,  being  situated  so  near  the 
sea,  and  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Irawaddy,  which  extends  to  Ava,  the  capital,  a  distance  of 
nearly  .500  miles.  Rangoon  is  accessible  to  ships  of  even  1,200  tons  burden;  the  navigation,  although 
somewhat  intricate,  being  safe  and  practicable  with  the  assistance  ot  the  ordinary  native  pilots. 

The  town  has  many  advantages  for  shipbuilding.  At  neaps  the  tide  rises  and  falls  about  18  feet ;  and 
at  springs  from  25  to  oO  feet.  The  principal  teak  forests  are,  at  the  same  time,  at  a  comparatively  short 
distance,  and  there  is  a  water  conveyance  for  the  timber  nearly  the  whole  way.  Ship-building  has,  in 
fact,  been  carried  on  at  Rangoon  since  178t),  and  in  the  .'58  years  which  preceded  our  capture  of  it,  there 
had  been  built  HI  square-rigged  vessels  of  European  construction,  the  total  burden  of  which  amounted 
to  above  .35,000  tons.  Several  of  these  were  of  from  800  to  l,Ot;0  tons.  Under  the  directiiin  of  European 
masters,  the  Burmese  were  found  to  make  dexterous  and  laborious  artisans  ;  in  this  respect,  greatly  sur- 
passing the  natives  of  our  Indian  provinces. 

There  are  2  considerable  markets,  where  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  according  to  Burmese  usage, 
are  cheap  and  abundant :  these  are  rice,  excellent  fish,  and  poultry. 

Money. The  Burmese  currency  consists,  for  small  payments,  of  lead  ;  for  larger  ones,  of  gold  and  silver, 

but  chiefly  of  the  latter.  There  are  no  coins.  At  every  payment,  the  metal  must  be  weighed,  and  very 
generally  assayed,  —  a  rude  and  very  inconvenient  state  of  things.  Ihe  weights  used  in  the  weighing  of 
money  are  the  same  as  those  used  on  ordinary  occasions ;  the  kyat  or  tical,  and  the  paikiha  or  vis, 
being  by  far  the  most  frequent.  Silver  may  be  considered  as  the  standard.  Gold  is  generally  held 
to  be  about  17  times  more  valuable  than  silver.  The  weighing  and  assaying  of  the  metals,  used 
currency,  gives  employment  to  a  class  of  persons  as  brokers,  money  changers,  and  assayers.  Every 
new  assay  costs  the  owner,  if  the  metal  be  silver,  2J  per  cent. ;  1|  per  cent  being  the  established  commis- 
sion of  the  assayers,  while  1  per  cent,  is  lost,  or  suppose<i  to  lie  lost,  in  the  operation.  If  it  l>e  re|)eated 
40  times,  it  follows  that  the  original  amount  is  wholly  absorbed  —  a  fact  which  shows  the  enormous  waste 
of  metal  arising  out  of  this  rude  substitute  (or  coin. 

Weights.  —  The  weights  mi  use  at  Rangoon,  and  throughout  the  Barman  dominions,  are  as  follow  :  — 
2  Sma«  Kw^s  (red  beans)  =  1  Large  Rw6.  I      .    2  Mus  —  1  Mat'h. 

4  Larue  do.        -         -        =  f  Bai.  4  Mafti's     -    =  1  Ivv.it,  »u<!;o  Tical. 

2  Bais  -  -       =  I  Mu.  I       100  I'Cjats      -       =  1  Paiktha,  mi^o  Vis,  =  3-6  J  Iba.  «ioir. 

Measures  of  capacity  are  as  follow :  — 

2  Lamvels  =    1  Lam^.  i         4  Sal^  =     I  Pvi.  I         2  SaroU  =    1  Safl. 

2  Lamis  =    1  Salfe.  |         2  Pjis  =    1  Sarot.  |        4  Saits  =    1  Ten- 

This  last  measure  is  what  is  usually  called  by  us  "  a  basket,"  and  ought  to  weigh  16  vis  of  clean  rice, 
or  .58  4  lbs.  avoirdupois:  it  has  commonly  been  reckoned  at  j  a  cwt.  AH  grains,  pulses,  certain  IVuits, 
natron,  salt,  and  lime,  are  bought  and  sold  by  measure  :  other  commodities  by  weight. 

Commercial  Regulations.  —  The  following  commercial  treaty,  entered  into  lietweeii  the  government  of 
England  and  the  Court  of  Ava,  in  182i3,  regulates  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  :  — 

Art  1. Peace  being  made,  ^■c.  &c.  —  when  merchants  with  an  English  certified  jjass  from  the  country 

of  the  English  ruler,  ana  merchants  from  the  kingdom  of  Hurina  pass  from  one  country  to  the  other, 
selling  and  buying  merchandise,  the  sentinels  at  Ihe  passes  and  enUances,  the  established  gate-keepers  of 
the  country,  shall  make  inquiry  as  usual,  but  without  demanding  any  money  ;  and  all  merchants  coming 
truly  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  merchandise,  shall  be  suffered  to  pass  without  hindrance  or 
molestation.  The  governments  ol  both  countries,  also,  shall  permit  ships  with  cargoes  to  enter  ports  and 
carry  on  trade,  giving  them  the  utmost  protection  and  security.  And  in  regard  to  duties,  there  shall 
none  be  taken  besi^le  the  customary  duties  at  the  landing  places  of  trade. 

Art  2. Ships,  whose  breadth  of  beam  on  the  inside  lopening  of  the  hold)  is  8  royal  Burn)an  cubits,  of 

191  English  inches  each,  and  all  ships  of  smaller  size,  whether  merchants  frrm  the  Burmese  country 
entering  an  English  port  under  the  IJurmese  Hag,  or  merchants  from  the  English  country,  with  an  English 
stamped  pass,  entering  a  Burmese  port  unrler  the  English  flag,  shall  be  subject  to  no  other  demani!« 
beside  the  payment  of  duties,  and  10  ticals,  25  per  cent  (10  sicca  rupees),  for  a  passport  on  leaving.  Nor 
shall  pilotage  be  demanded,  uidess  the  captain  voluntarily  requires  a  pilot  However,  when  ships  arrive, 
information  shall  be  given  to  the  ofticer  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  sea.  In  regard  to  vessels,  whose 
breadth  of  beam  exceeds  8  royal  cubits,  they  shall  remain,  according  to  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Yandabo,  without  unshipping  their  rudders  or  landing  their  guns,  and  be  free  from  trouble  and  molestation 
as  Burmese  vessels  in  British  ports.  Besides  the  royal  duties,  no  more  duties  shall  be  given  or  taken  than 
such  as  are  customary.  .      ,  ,.  u 

Art  3.— Merchants  belonging  to  one  country,  who  go  to  the  other  country  and  remam  there,  st)ali, 
when  they  desiru  to  return,  go  to  whatever  country  and  by  whatever  vessel  they  may  desire,  without 
hindrance.  Property  owned  by  merchants  they  shall  be  allowed  to  sell.  And  property  not  sold,  and 
household  furniture,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  t^ke  away,  without  hindrance,  or  incurring  any  expense. 

Art  4. English  and  Burmese  vessels  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  or  sustaining  damage  in  masU, 
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rigging,  Sec,  or  suflTerinR  shipwrecks  on  the  shore,  shall,  according  to  the  laws  of  charity,  receive  assist- 
ance from  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villaRes  that  may  be  near,  the  master  of  the  wrecked  ship 
paying  to  those  that  assist  suitable  salvage,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  whatever 
property  may  remain,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  shall  be  restored  lo  the  owner. 

Commerce.  —  A  considerable  intercourse  is  carried  on  between  the  Burmese  and  Chinese  dominions  by 
an  annual  caravan,  of  which  the  merchants  are  all  Chinese.  The  imports  from  China  consist  of  manu. 
factored  articles,  the  chief  export  from  Burma  being  cotton  wool.  The  trade  with  foreign  countries 
seaward  is  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta,  in  Bengal;  Madras  and  Ma. 
sulipatam,  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  the  Nicohar  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  Pcnang,  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca;  and  occasionally  with  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs.  The  largest  trade  is  with 
Calcutta,  owing  to  the  great  consumption  of  teak  timber  in  the  latter,  and  the  facilitv  with  which  she 
supplies  the  demand  of  the  Burmese  for  Indian  and  British  cotton  goods.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years 
ending  with  1822-2.3,  being  those  which  immediately  preceded  the  war  with  the  British,  there  entered 
inwards  at  Calcutta,  from  the  Burmese  dominions,  22  ships,  of  the  burden  of  9,104  tons  ;  and  in  the  3 
years  ending  with  1829-30,  33  ships,  of  the  burden  of  8,920  tons.  No  direct  trade  has  yet  been  carried 
on  between  Burma  and  any  European  country.  The  ships  and  tonnage  which  entered  inwards  at 
Madras  from  Burma  were,  in  the  3  years  ending  with  1822-23,  5  ships,  of  the  burden  of  683  tons ; 
and  in  the  3  years  ending  with  1829-30,  8  ships,  of  the  burden  of  1,170  tons.  The  articles  exported  to 
foreign  countries  from  Rangoon  are  the  following  :  —  Teak  wood,  terra  Japonica,  or  catechu,  stick  lac, 
bees'  wax,  elephants'  teeth,  raw  cotton,  orpimcnt,  commonly  called  in  India  hurtal,  gold,  silver,  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  horses,  or  rather  the  small,  hardy  pony  of  the  country,  which  is  much  esteemed,  particularly 
at  Madras.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  commodities  is  teak  timber  ;  the  quantity  of  this  wood 
annually  exported  is  said  to  be  equal  to  7,500  full-sized  trees,  which,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  what 
India  shi|>builders  call  skinbin,  which  are  planks  hewn  out  of  the  log  with  the  adze  at  an  immense  waste. 
The  teak  forests  of  Pegu  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  in  India.  The  teak  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  low  alluvial  lands  to  which  the  tide  reaches,  but  abounds  in  the  high  lands  beyond  its  influence. 
It  seems  to  be  very  generally  disseminated  throughout  the  Burmese  dominions.  In  the  territory  ceded  to 
the  British  in  Martaban,  there  are  some  fine  forests,  the  timber  of  which  is  cut  down  for  exportation, 
and  where  it  is  believed  that  saw-mills  have  very  recently  been  established  by  some  European  settlers. 
The  most  accessible  and  extensive  forests  of  teak  in  the  Burmese  dominions  are  in  the  province  of 
Sarawadi,  about  150  miles  to  the  north  of  Rangoon,  with  which  there  is  a  water  communication. 
The  principal  imports  into  Burma  are  cotton,  piece  goods  from  India  and  Britain,  British  woollens, 
iron,  steel,  quicksilver,  copper,  cordage,  borax,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  fire-arms,  coarse  por- 
celain, English  glass  ware,  opium,  tobacco,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  sugar,  and  spirits.  Of  these,  by  far 
the  most  important  is  cotton  piece  goods.  The  Burmese  have  few  cotton  manufactures  of  their  own, 
and  a|>pear,  from  very  early  times,  to  have  been  furnished  with  the  principal  part  of  their  supply  from 
the  Coromandel  coast.  To  these  were  afterwards  added  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  Bengal;  and  both  are 
now,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  British  manufactures,  the  use  of  which  has  spread  very  rapidly 
since  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  ISH.  In  1S26-27,  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  port  of  Rangoon 
were  estimated  each  at  the  rate  of  300,000/.  —  (We  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  article  to  our  esteemed 
friend,  John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  who  ascertained  the  particulars  on  the  spot.) 

R.APE,  a  biennial  plant  of  the  turnip  kind  (Brassica  napus  Lin.),  but  with  a 
woody  fusiform  root  scarcely  fit  to  be  eaten.  It  is  indigenous,  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens 
its  seeds  in  July.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Lincoln 
and  Cambridge  ;  partly  on  account  of  its  seed,  which  is  crushed  for  oil,  and  partly  for 
its  leaves  as  food  for  sheep.  The  culture  of  rape  for  seed  has  been  much  objected  to 
by  some,  on  account  of  its  supposed  great  exhaustion  of  the  land  :  but  Mr.  Loudon  says 
that,  wliere  the  soil  and  preparation  are  suitable,  the  after-culture  properly  attended  to, 
and  the  straw  and  ofFal,  instead  of  being  burnt,  as  is  the  common  practice,  converted  to 
the  purpo.ses  of  feeding  and  littering  cattle,  it  may,  in  mjtny  instances,  be  the  most 
proper  and  advantageous  crop  that  can  be  employed  by  the  farmer.  The  produce, 
when  the  plant  succeeds  well,  and  the  season  is  favourable  for  securing  the  seed,  amounts 
to  from  40  to  50  bu.shels  an  acre.  The  seed  is  sold  by  the  last  of  10  quarters,-  and  is 
crushed  in  mills  constructed  for  that  purpose.  —  (^LoudoiCs  Ency.  of  Agriculture.) 

In  addition  to  the  rape-seed  raised  at  home,  we  import  considerable  quantities,  principally  from  Den- 
mark. In  1831,  our  imports  amounted  to  407,275  bushels  ;  of  which  290,.jti8  were  from  Denmark,  57,916 
from  Germany,  41,964  from  France,  with  smaller  quantities  from  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy. 
At  an  average  of  1831  and  1832,  the  entries  of  foreign  rape-seed  for  home  consuini)tion  amounted  to 
494,798  bushels  a  year,  producing  an  annual  revenue  of  3,10,'")/.  The  price  of  English  rape-seed  in 
December,  1833,  varied  from  28/.  to  29/.  per  last ;  the  duty  on  foreign  rape-seed  is  10s.  a  last. 

Rape-seed,  the  produce  of  Europe,  may  not  be  imported  fcr  home  consumption,  except  in  British  (hips, 
or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  from  which  it  is  imported.—  (3  &  4  IVill.  4.  c.  54. 
4^2.  22.) 

R»FE  Cake,  is  the  adhering  masses  of  the  husks  of  rape-seed,  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed.  They 
are  reduced  to  powder  by  a  malt  mill  or  other  machine  ;  and  are  used  cither  as  a  top  dressing  for  crops  of 
different  kinds,  or  are  drilled  along  with  turnip  seetl.  Rape  cakes  were  worth,  in  December,  183,3,  from 
51.  to  61.  a  ton;  and  rape  oil  from  1/.  \'>s.  to  M.  Us.  a  cwt.  In  1830,  we  imported  about  330,000  cwt  of 
rape  and  other  oil  cake.     It  is  charged  with  a  duty  of  2rf.  a  cwt 

RATTANS,  OR  CANES,  the  long  slender  shoots  of  a  prickly  bush  (Calamus 
rotnng  Lin.),  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the  Eastern 
islands.  They  are  exported  to  Bengal,  to  Europe,  and  above  all  to  China,  where  they 
are  consumed  in  immense  quantities.  For  cane  work  they  should  be  chosen  long,  of  a 
bright  pale  yellow  colour,  well  glazed,  and  of  a  small  size,  not  brittle,  or  subject  to  break. 
They  are  purchased  by  the  bundle,  which  ought  to  contain  100  rattans,  having  their 
ends  bent  together,  and  tied  in  the  middle.  In  China  they  are  sold  by  the  picul,  which 
contains  from  9  to  1 2  bundles.  Such  as  are  black  or  dark  coloured,  snap  short,  or  from 
which  the  glazing  flies  off  on  their  being  bent,  should  be  rejected.  When  stowed  as 
dunnage,  they  are  generally  allowed  to  pass  free  of  freight.  —  {Milburn's  Orient.  Com., 
§fc.)  The  imports  into  this  country  are  very  considerable.  In  1830,  the  number  im- 
ported was  2,414,562;  in  1831,  3,908,423;  and  in  1832,  3,922,955. — (Pari.  Paper, 
No.  425.   Sess.  1833.) 
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*"  The  rattan,"  gays  Mr  Crawfurd,  "  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  all  the  forests  of  the  Archipelago} 
but  exists  in  great  perfection  in  those  of  the  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  of  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
The  finest  are  produced  in  the  country  of  the  Balaks  of  Sumatra.  The  wood-cutter,  who  is  inclined  to 
deal  in  this  article,  proceeds  into  the  forest  without  any  other  instrument  than  his  parang  or  cleaver,  and 
cuts  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  carry  away.  The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  this  ;  —  He  makes  a 
notch  in  the  tree  at  the  root  of  which  the  rattan  is  growing,  and  cutting  the  latter,  strips  off  a  small 
portion  of  the  outer  bark,  and  inserts  the  part  that  is  peeled  into  the  notch.  The  rattan  now  being  pulled 
through  as  long  as  it  continues  of  an  equal  size,  is  by  this  operation  neatly  and  readily  freed  from  \X» 
epidermis.  When  the  wood. cutter  has  obtained  by  this  means  from  300  to  400  rattans,  —  being  as  many 
as  an  individual  can  conveniently  carry  in  their  moist  and  undried  state,  —  he  sits  down,  and  ties  them 
up  in  bundles  of  luO,  e.'ich  rattan  being  doubled  before  being  thus  tied  up.  After  drying,  they  are  fit  for 
the  market  without  further  preparation.  From  this  account  of  the  small  labour  expended  in  bringing 
them  to  market,  they  can  be  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  Chinese  junks  obtain  them  in  Borneo  at  the 
low  rate  of  5  Spanish  dollars  per  100  bundles,  or  5  cents  for  each  100  rattans,  or  27  for  Id.  The  natives 
always  vend  them  by  tale  ;  but  the  resident  European  residents,  and  the  Chinese,  by  weight,  counting  by 
piculs.  According  to  their  quantity,  and  the  relative  state  of  supply  and  demand,  the  European  mer. 
chants  dispose  of  them  at  from  1^  to  2*  dollars  the  picuL  In  China,  the  price  is  usually  about  oi  dollars 
per  picul,  or  75  per  cent  above  the  average  prime  cost.  In  Bengal  they  are  sold  by  tale,  each  bundle  of 
about  100  rattans  bringing  about  20^^."  —  {Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  4i3.) 

REAL,  in  the  Spanish  monetary  system,  is  of  tvro  sorts ;  viz.  a  real  of  plate,  and  a  real 
vellon.  The  former  is  a  silver  coin,  varying  in  value  from  about  6^1.  to  5d.  — (See 
Coins.)     A  real  vellon  is  a  money  of  account,  worth  about  2\d. 

REAM,  a  quantity  of  paper.  The  ream  of  writing  paper  consists  of  20  quires,  each 
of  24  sheets  ;  but  the  ream  of  printing  paper,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  printer't 
ream,  extends  to  21 1-  quires,  or  516  sheets.      Two  reams  of  paper  make  a  bundle. 

RECEIPT,  is  an  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  ha«ng  received  a  sum  of  money,  or 
other  valuable  consideration.  It  is  a  voucher  either  of  an  obligation  or  debt  discharged, 
or  of  one  incurred. 

express*.!  to  have  been  paid,  settled,  balanced,  or  otherwise  dis- 
charged or  saliified,  or  which  shall  import  or  signify  any  nictl 
acknowledj^ment,  and  whether  the  same  shall  or  shall  not  be 
sit;ned  with  the  name  of  any  ]»erson,  shall  be  deemetl  to  be  a 
receipt  for  a  sum  of  money  of  equal  amoimt  with  the  sura  so 
expressed  to  have  been  paid,  setded,  balanced,  or  otherwise 
discharj^ed  or  satisfied,  and  shall  be  charged  with  a  duty  ac- 
cordingly. 

Previously  to  183,1  all  receipts  for  sums  of  2/.  and  under  5/. 
were  charged  with  a  stamp  dutv  of  'IJ. ;  hut  the  act  3  &  4 
Will.  4.  c.  23.,  exempts  all  receipts  for  sums  under  5i.  fW)m 
the  duty. 

Exempt ioiis — Receipts  exempted  from  stamp  duty  bv  any  art 
relating  to  the  assessed  taxes.  Receipts  given  by  the  "Treasarer 
of  the  Navy.  Receipts  on  accunt  of  the  pay  of  the  army  or 
ordnance.  Receipts  by  any  officer,  seaman,  marine,  orsoltfier, 
or  their  representatives.  Receipts  for  the  consideration  money 
for  the  purchase  of  any  parliamentary  stocks  or  funds,  and  fiw 
any  dividend  paid  on  any  share  of  the  said  stocks  or  funds  Re- 
ceipts on  Excheauer  bills.  Receipts  given  for  money  deposited 
in  the  Bank  of  tngland,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  banker,  to  be 
accounted  for  on  demand  ;  pro\'ideil  the  same  be  not  expressed 
to  be  received  of,  or  by  the  hands  of,  any  other  th.in  the  penon 
to  whom  the  same  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Receipts  written  upon 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  or  orders  for  the 

Siymenl  of  money.  Receipts  given  upon  bills  or  notes  of  the 
ank  of  England.  Letters  by  the  general  post  acknowledging 
the  safe  arriv.nl  of  any  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  or 
other  securities.  Receipts  indorsed  upon  any  liond,  mortgage, 
or  other  security,  or  any  conyeyance  whatever.  Releases  or 
discharges  for  money  by  deeds  duly  stamped.  Receit>ts  or  dis- 
chrirges  for  drawbacks  or  bounties.  Receipts  or  discharges  for 
the  return  of  duties  of  customs.  Receipts  indorsed  upon  navy 
bills.  Receipts  upon  victualling  and  transport  bills.  ReceipU 
given  solely  for  the  duty  on  insurances  against  tire. 

In  1S.32,  the  nett  produce  of  the  reieipt  duty  was  as  follows : 
—  Great  Britain,  194,501/.  10». ;  Ireland,  17,995/.  7«.  9J. 

REGISTRY,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  registration  or  enrolment  of  ships  at 
the  Custom-house,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  classed  among,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of,   British  built  ships. 

The  registry  of  ships  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Navigation  Act  (12  Car.  2.  c.  18.  anno  1660).  Several  provisions  were  made  with 
respect  to  it  by  the  7  &  8  Will.  3.  c.  22. ;  and  the  whole  was  reduced  into  a  sj'stem  by 
the  27  Geo.  3.   c.  1 9. 

It  may  be  laid  down  in  general,  that  a  vessel,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  registry,  and 
consequently  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  advantages  that  exclusively  belong  to  a  British 
ship,  must  be  the  property  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  some  of 
its  dependencies ;  and  that  it  must  have  been  built  in  the  said  United  Kingdom,  &c., 
or  been  a  prize  vessel  legally  condemned,  or  a  vessel  legally  condemned  for  a  breach  of 
the  slave  laws. 

The  great,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  original  object  of  the  registration  of  ships,  was  to 
facilitate  the  exclu.sion  of  foreign  ships  from  those  departments  in  which  they  were 
prohibited  from  engaging  by  the  navigation  laws,  by  affording  a  ready  means  of  distin- 
guishing such  as  were  really  British.  It  has  also  been  considered  advantageous  to 
individuals,  by  preventing  the  fraudulent  assignment  of  property  in  ships  ;  but  Lord 
Tenterden  has  observed,  in  reference  to  this  supposed  advantage,  that  "  the  instances  in 
which  fair  and  honest  transactions  are  rendered  unavailable  through  a  negligent  want  of 
compliance  with  the  forms  directed  by  these  and  other  statutes  requiring  a  public  register 
of  conveyances,  make  the  expediency  of  all  such  regulations,  considered  with  reference 


The  35  Geo.  3.  c.  55.  enacts,  that  every  note,  memorandum,_ 
or  writing  whatever,  given  to  any  person  on  the  payment  of 
money,  acknowledging  such  payment,  on  whatever  account  it 
be,  and  whether  signed  or  not,  shall  be  considered  a  receipt, 
and  liable  to  a  stamp  duty. 

And  every  person  who  shall  write,  or  cause  to  be  written,  any 
receipt  for  money  on  unstamped  paper,  (except  in  certain  ex- 
cejited  cases  hereafter  enumerated,)  or  on  a  lower  stamp  than 
the  proper  one,  shall  forfeit  10/.  if  for  a  stun  under  ItX)/. ;  if 
above,  Wl. 

Giving  receipts  for  less  than  actually  paid,  writing  off  sums, 
or  other  fraudulent  contrivances,  penalty  50/. ;  but  receipts  may 
be  stamped  if  brought  within  Jhurteen  'dijyti  after  liate,  on  ]iay- 
menl  of  a  penalty  ot  5/.  over  and  above  the  duty  ;  and  if  brought 
within  one  catendar  month,  on  payment  of  a  penalty  of  10/.  and 
the  duty. 

Any  person  refusing  to  give  a  receipt  upon  demand,  or  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  stajnp,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/. 

Scale  of  Stamp  Duties  per  55  Gro.  S.  c.  184. 

L.  «.  d. 

Receipt  or  di-scharge,  given  for  orupon  the  payment  of 

money,  amounting  to  5/.  and  under  10/.  -        -    0    0    3 

101.    and  under    20/.        -  -       -  -006 

20/.  —  .'>0/.  -  -        -  -010 

SO/.  —         100/.        -  -        -  -    0    1    6 

100/.  —         200/.  -        •  -        -    0    2    6 

200/.  —         300/.        -  -  •  -040 

300/.  _         500/.  -       -  -        -    0    5    0 

50(1/.  —      1,000/.        -  -        -  -    0    7    6 

1,000/.  or  upwards        -  -        -  -  -    0  10    0 

And  where  any  sum  shall  be  therein  expressed  to  be 

received  in  full  of  all  demands  -  -  -  •  0  10  0 
And  any  note,  memorandum,  or  writing  whatsoever,  given  to 
any  person  for  or  ujion  the  uayment  of  money,  whereby  any  sum 
of  money,  debt,  or  demand,  or  any  p.-irt  of  any  debt  or  demand, 
therein  specified,  and  amounting  to  5/.  or  upwards,  shall  be 
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to  private  benefit  only,  a  matter  of  question  and  controversy." — {Law  of  Shipping, 
part  i.  c.  2. ) 

The  existing  regulations  as  to  the  registry  of  ships  are  embodied  in  the  act  3  &  4 
Will.  4.  c.  55.,  which,  on  account  of  its  importance,  is  subjoined  nearly  entire. 

Act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  55.,  for  registering  of  British  Vessels. 

Commencement  qf  Act.  —  From  1st  of  September,  1833,  except  where  any  other  commencement  is  herein- 
after particularly  directed. 

A^o  Vessel  to  enjoy  Privileges  until  registered.  —  No  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  or 
advantages  of  a  British  registered  shij)  unless  the  person  or  persons  claiming  property  therein  shall  have 
caused  the  same  to  have  been  registered  in  virtue  of  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  110.,  or  of  the  act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  41., 
or  until  such  person  or  persons  shall  have  paused  the  same  to  be  registered  in  manner  herein. after  men- 
tioned, and  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  such  registry  from  the  person  or  persons  authorised  to  make 
such  registry  and  grant  such  certificate  as  herein-after  directed ;  the  form  of  which  certificate  shall  be  as 
follows ;  viz.  — 


"  This  is  to  certify,  that  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Will.  4,  intituled.  An  Act  [here 
inKTt  the  title  of  Ihit  act,  the  namee,  ocnipahVn,  and  residence 
qfthe  ntbteribing  on^nert] ,  having  made  and  subscribed  tht;  de- 
claration requiied  by  the  said  act,  and  having  declared  that 
(he  orthe^]  together  with  [names,  occupations,  and  residence 
m  non~subscribing  on'ners]  \\s  or  are]  sole  owner  or  owners,  in 
the  proportions  s|>ecified  on  the  back  hereof,  of  the  ship  or  ves- 
•el  called  the  [ship's  name']  of  [place  to  rvhich  the  vessel  belongs] , 
which  is  of  the  burden  of  [number  of  tons],  and  whereof 
[master*  name]  is  master,  and  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  was 
Irvhen  and  where  built,  or  condemned  as  prize,  referring  to 
nilder*s  certificate,  judge*s  certificate,  or  certificate  fftast  regis- 
try, then  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled],  and  [name  and  ernpioy- 
mnU  qf  survei/ing  tifficer]  having  certified  to  us  that  the  said 
ihip  or  vessel  has  [numU-r]  decks  and  [number]  masts,  that  her 
length  &om  the  fore  part  of  the  main  stem  to  the  after  part  of 


the  rank  in  the  said  company's  service  of  senior  merchant, 
or  of  6  years'  standing  in  tne  said  service,  being  respectively 
appointed  to  act  in  the  execution  of  thLs  act  by  any  of  the 
governments  of  the  said  company,  in  respect  of  ships  or 
ves.sels  to  be  there  registt-red  : 

The  collector  of  duties  at  any  British  possesion  within  the  said 
limits,  and  not  under  the  government  of  the  said  company, 
and  at  which  a  Custom-house  is  not  established,  together 
with  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in- 
chief  of  such  possession,  in  respect  of  ships  or  vessels  to  be 
there  registered : 

The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  of 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  Heligoland,  and  Cape  of  (;ood  Hop« 
respectively,  in  respect  of  ships  or  vessels  to  be  there  regis- 


the  stem  post  aloft  is  [numler  of  feet  and  inches],  her  breadth 
at  the  broadest  part  [stating  whether  that  be  above  or  belorv  the 
main  rvales]  is  [numher  of  feet  find  inches],  her  [height  between 
decks  if  more  than  1  deck,  or  depth  in  the  hold  if  only  1  deck]  is 
[number  of  feet  and  inches],  and  that  she  is  [hon  rigged]  rigged 
with  a  [standing  or  running]  bowsprit,  is  [description  if  stern] 
stemed,  [carvd  or  clincher]  built,  has  [rvhether  any  or  no\ 
galUry,  and  [kind  tif' head,  if  any]  heacf;  and  the  said  sub- 
stTibifig  owners  having  consented  and  agreed  to  the  above 
description,  and  having  caused  suflficient  security  to  be  given 
as  is  required  by  the  said  act,  the  said  ship  or  vessel  called  the 
[name]  has  been  duly  registered  at  the  port  of  [name  of  port]. 
Certified  under  our  hands  at  the  Custom-house  in  the  said  port 
of  [name  of  port]  this  [date]  day  of  [name  of  month]  in  tho 
year  [words  at  length]. 

[Signed]  Collector. 

[.SV'iictfJ  Comptroller." 

And  on  the  back  of  such  certificate  of  registry  there  shall  be  an  account  of  the  parts  or  shares  held  by 

each  of  the  owners  mentioned  and  described  in  such  certificate,  in  the  form  and  manner  following. —  \  2. 

"  Names  of  the  several  owners  Number  of  sixty-fourth  shares 

within  mentioned.  held  by  each  owner. 

SName]  Tliirty-tno 

Name]  Sixteen. 

Same^  Eight. 

Name]  Eight. 

[Signed]  Collector. 

[Sig-iicrf]  Comptroller." 

Persons  authorised  to  male  Registry  and  grant  Certificates.  —  The  persons  authorised  and  required  to 
make  such  registry  and  grant  such  certificates  shall  be  the  several  persons  herein-after  mentioned  and 
described ;  (that  is  to  say,) 
The  collector  and  comptroller  of  customs  in  any  port  in  the 

United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  respectively,  in 

respect  of  ships  or  vessels  to  be  there  registered  : 
The  principal  officers  of  customs  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  or 

Jersey,  together  with  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or 

commander-in-chief  of  those  islantls  respectively,  in  respect 

of  ships  or  vessels  to  be  diere  registered  : 
The  collector  and  comptroller  of  customs  of  any  port  in  the 

British  possessions  in   Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  or  the 

collector  of  any  siich  i)ort  at  which  no  .nppoinlment  of  a 

comptroller  has  been  made,  in  respect  of  ships  or  vessels  to 

betliere  registered : 
The  collector  of  duties  at  any  port  in  the  territories  under  the 

government  of  the  East  India  Company,  within  the  limits 

of  the  charter  of  the  said  company,  or  any  other  person  of  |         terea  : 

Provided  that  no  ship  or  vessel  to  be  registered  at  Heligoland,  except  such  as  is  wholly  of  the  built  of 
that  place,  and  that  ships  or  vessels,  after  having  been  registered  at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Heligoland, 
shall  not  be  registered  elsewhere;  and  that  ships  or  vessels  registered  at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Heligoland, 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  British  ships  in  any  trade  between  the  said  United 
Kingdom  and  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America:  provided  also,  that  wherever  in  and  by  this 
act  it  is  directed  or  provided  that  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  shall  and  may  be  done  or  performed  by,  to, 
or  with  any  collector  and  comptroller  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  the  same  shall  or  may  oe  done  or  performed 
by,  to,  or  with  the  several  persons  respectively  herein-before  authorised  and  required  to  make  registry, 
and  to  grant  certificates  of  registry  as  aforesaid,  and  according  as  the  same  act,  matter,  or  thing  is  to  be 
done  or  performed  at  the  said  several  and  respective  places,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  several 
persons  respectively  :  provided  also,  that  wherever  in  and  by  this  act  it  is  directed  or  provided  that  any 
act,  matter,  or  thing  shall  or  may  be  done  or  performed  by,  to,  or  with  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
customs,  the  same  shall  or  may  be  done  or  performed  by,  to,  or  with  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
or  commander-in-chief  of  any  place  where  any  ship  or  vessel  may  be  registered  under  the  authority  of 
this  act,  so  far  as  such  act,  matter,  or  thing  can  be  applicable  to  the  registering  of  any  ship  or  vessel  at 
such  place.  _  \  3. 

Ships  exercising  Privileges  before  Registry  to  he  forfeited.  —  In  case  any  ship  or  vessel  not  being  duly 
registered,  and  not  having  obtained  such  certificate  of  registry  as  aforesaid,  shall  exercise  any  of  the 
privileges  of  a  British  ship,  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture,  and  also  all  the  guns,  furniture,  ammu- 
nition, tackie,  and  apparel  to  the  same  ship  or  vessel  belonging,  and  shall  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer 
or  officers  of  his  Majesty's  customs  :  provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  or  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  aHi;ct  the  privileges  of  any  ship  or  vessel  which  shall,  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
this  act,  have  been  registered  by  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  the  Oth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty 
George  IV.,  intituled  "  An  .\ct  for  the  registering  of  British  Vessels."—^  4. 

What  Ships  are  entitled  to  be  registered.  —  No  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  registered,  or  having  been  regis, 
tered  shall  be  deemed  tti  be  duly  registered,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  except  such  as  are  wholly  of  the  built 
of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  or  of  some 
of  the  colonics,  plantations,  islands,  or  territories  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  or  of  Malta,  Gibraltar, 
or  Heligoland,  which  belong  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  such 
ships  or  vessels,  or  such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  have  been  condemned  in  any  court  of  admiralty  as  prize 
of  War,  or  such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  have  been  condemned  in  any  competent  court  as  forfeited  for  the 
breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  and  which  shall  wholly  belong  and  con- 
tinue wholly  to  belong  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  duly  entitled  to  be  owners  of  ships  or  vessels  registered  by 
virtue  of  this  act.  —  ^  5. 

Mediterranean  Pass  may  he  issued  at  Malta  or  Gibraltar  for  certain  Ships  only.  —  No  Mediterranean 
pass  shall  be  issued  for  the  use  of  any  ship,  as  being  a  ship  belonging  to  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  except  such 
««  be  duly  registered  at  those  places  respectively,  or  such  as,  not  being  entitled  to  be  so  registered,  ihidl 
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have  wholly  belonged,  before  the  10th  day  of  October,  1827,  and  shall  have  continued  wholly  to  belong, 
to  persons  actually  residing  at  those  places  respectively,  as  inhabitants  thereof,  and  entitled  to  be  owners 
of  Britif^h  ships  there  registered,  or  who,  not  being  so  entitled,  shall  have  so  resided  upwards  of  15  yean 
prior  to  the  said  10th  day  of  October,  IS//.  —  ^  6. 

Foreign  Repairs  not  to  exceed  '-'0«.  per  Tun.  —  No  ship  or  vessel  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
a  British  ship  after  the  same  shall  have  been  reptiired  in  a  foreign  country,  if  such  repairs  shall  exceed 
the  sum  of  20«.  for  every  ton  of  the  burden  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  unless  such  repairs  shall  have  been 
necessary  by  reason  of  extraordinary  damage  sustained  by  such  ship  or  vessel  during  her  absence  from 
his  Majesty's  dominions,  to  enable  her  to  perform  the  voyage  in  which  she  shall  have  been  engaged,  and 
to  return  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  said  dominions  ;  and  whenever  ?ny  ship  or  vessel  which  has  been 
so  repaired  in  a  foreign  country  shall  arrive  at  any  port  in  his  Majesty's  dominions  as  a  British  registered 
ship  or  vessel,  tlie  master  or  other  person  having  the  command  or  charge  of  the  same  shall,  upon  the  first 
entry  thereof,  report  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  his  Majesty's  customs  at  such  port  that  such  ship 
or  vessel  has  been  so  repaired,  under  penalty  of  205.  for  every  ton  of  the  burden  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
according  to  the  admeasurement  thereof;  and  if  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners 
of  his  Majesty's  customs  that  such  ship  or  vessel  was  seaworthy  at  the  time  when  she  last  departed  from 
any  port  or  place  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  that  no  greater  quantity  of  such  repairs  have  been  done 
to  the  said  vessel  than  was  necessary  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners,  upon  a 
full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  direct  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where  such 
ship  or  vessel  shall  have  arrived,  or  where  she  shall  then  be,  to  certify  on  the  certificate  of  the  registry 
of  such  ship  or  vessel  that  it  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
customs  that  the  privileges  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel  have  not  been  forfeited,  notwithstanding  the  repairs 
which  have  l)een  done  to  the  same  in  a  foreign  country.  —  ^7. 

Ships  declared  ttnseaworiliy  to  be  deemed  Skips  lost  or  broken  vp. — If  any  ship  or  vessel  registered 
under  the  authority  of  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  deemed  or  declared  to  be  stranded  or  unscaworthy, 
and  incapable  of  being  recovered  or  repaired  to  the  advantage  of  the  owners  thereof,  and  shall  for  such 
reasons  be  sold  by  order  or  decree  of  any  competent  court  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  or  other  persons  interested  therein,  the  same  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a  ship  or  vessel  lost 
or  broken  up  to  all  intents  and  purposes  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  shall  never  again  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  a  British  built  ship  for  any  purposes  of  trade  or  navigation.  —  ^8. 

British  Ships  captured  not  to  be  again  entitled  to  liegistii/,  S;c.  —  No  British  ship  or  vessel  which  has  been 
or  shall  hereafter  be  captured  by  and  become  prize  to  an  enemy  or  sold  to  foreigners  shall  again  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  a  British  ship:  provided  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  prevent 
the  registering  of  any  ship  or  vessel  whatever  which  shall  afterwards  be  condemned  in  any  court  of  admi. 
raltv  as  prize  of  war,  or  in  any  competent  court,  for  breach  of  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave 
trade  —  f>  9. 

Ships  shall  be  registered  at  the  Port  to  which  thei/  belong.  —  No  such  registry  shall  hereafter  be  made, 
or  certificate  thereof  granted,  by  any  person  or  persons  herein-before  authorised  to  make  such  registry 
and  grant  such  certificate,  in  any  other  port  or  place  than  the  port  or  place  to  which  such  ship  or  vessel 
shall  properly  belong,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  be  condemned  as  prizes  in 
any  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man,  which  ships  or  vessels  shall  be  registered  in  manner 
herein-alter  directed  ;  but  that  all  and  every  registry  and  certificate  made  and  granted  in  any  port  or 
place  to  which  any  such  ship  or  vessel  does  not  properly  belong  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents 
and  |>urposes,  unless  the  officers  aforesaid  shall  be  specially  authorised  and  emi)owered  to  make  such 
registry  and  grant  such  certificate  in  any  other  port  by  an  order  in  writing  under  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners of  his  Majesty's  customs,  which  order  the  said  commissioners  are  hereby  authorised  and 
empowered  to  issue,  if  thev  shall  see  fit ;  and  at  every  port  wher^  registry  shall  he  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  act,  a  book  shall  be  kept  by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  in  which  all  the  particulars  contained  in  the 
form  of  the  certificate  of  the  registry  herein-befoie  directed  to  be  used  shall  be  duly  entered;  and  every 
registry  shall  be  numbered  in  progression,  beginning  such  progressive  numeration  at  the  commence, 
ment  of  each  and  every  year  ;  and  such  collector  and  comptroller  shall  forthwith,  or  within  1  month  at 
the  farthest,  transmit  to  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  a  true  and  exact  copy,  toyet>i  - 
with  the  number,  of  every  certificate  which  shall  be  by  them  S')  granted.  —  ^  10. 

Port  to  which  Vessels  shall  be  deemed  to  belong.  —  Every  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  deemed  to  belong  to 
some  port  at  or  near  to  which  some  or  one  of  the  owners,  who  shall  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
required  by  this  act  before  registry  be  made,  shall  reside ;  and  whenever  such  owner  or  owners 
shall  have  transferred  all  his  or  their  share  or  shares  in  such  ship  or  vessel,  the  same  shall  be 
registered  de  novo  before  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  sail  or  depart  from  the  port  to  which  she  shall 
then  belong,  or  from  any  other  port  which  shall  be  in  the  same  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
the  same  colony,  plantation,  island,  or  territory  as  the  said  port  shall  be  in  :  provided  always,  that 
if  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel  cannot  in  sufficient  time  comply  with  the  requisites 
of  this  act,  so  that  registry  may  be  made  before  it  shall  be  necessary  for  such  ship  or  vessel  to  sail 
or  depart  upon  another  voyage,  it  shall  he  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where 
such  ship  or  vessel  may  then  he  to  certify  upon  the  back  of  the  existing  certificate  of  registry  of  such 
ship  or  vessel,  that  the  same  is  to  remain  in  force  for  the  vovage  upon  which  the  said  ship  or  vessel  is  then 
about  to  sail  or  depart :  provided  also,  that  if  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  built  in  any  of  the  colonies, 
plantations,  islands,  or  territories  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  to  his  Majesty  belonging,  for  owners 
residing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  agent  for  the  owner  or 
owners  thereof,  shall  have  produced  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  at  or  near  to  which  such 
ship  or  vessel  was  built,  the  certificate  of  the  builder  required  by  this  act,  and  sh..ll  have  made  and  sub- 
scribed a  declaration  before  such  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  prmcipal 
owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  that  she  is  the  identical  ship  or  vessel  mentioned  in  such  certificate  of 
the  builder,  and  that  no  foreigner,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  has  any  interest  therein  ;  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  such  port  shall  cause  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  surveyed  and  measured  in  hke 
manner  as  is  directed  for  the  purpose  of  registering  any  ship  or  vessel,  and  shall  give  the  m.ister  of  sucn 
ship  or  vessel  a  certificate  under  their  hands  and  seals,  purporting  to  be  under  the  authority  of  this  act, 
and  stating  when  and  where  and  by  whom  such  ship  or  ve-sel  was  built,  the  description,  tonnage,  and 
other  particulars  required  on  registry  of  ,iny  ship  or  vessel,  and  such  certificate  shall  have  all  the  lorce 
and  virtue  of  a  certificate  of  registrv  under  this  act,  during  the  term  of  2  years,  unless  such  ship  s.iaii 
sooner  arrive  at  some  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  such  collector  and  ccmpfroller  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  such  certificate  to  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs.  —  U'-  ,^      ,_      ,  ,        .u         .i,  «r 

Persons  rcuding  in  foreign  Countries  may  not  be  Owners. -So  Pfrspn  who  has  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  state,  except  under  the  terms  of  some  capitulation,  unless  he  shall  afterwarui 
become  a  denizen  or  naturalised  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  his  Majesty's  letters  patent  "'  "V  «« 
of  parliament,  nor  any  person  usually  residing  in  any  country  not  under  the  dominion  ot  his  »»>?)e«|y. 
his  heirs  and  successors,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  some  British  factory,  or  agent  for  or  partner  in  any 
house  or  copartnership  actually  carrying  on  trade  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  be  enti  led  .w  "«  '"« 
owner,  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  ship  or  vessel  required  and  •'""horised  to  De 
rcRistered  bv  virtue  of  this  act ;  save  and  except  that  it  shall  he  lawful  for  any  person  who  w^  »  ™^'"7' 
of  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  Levant  seas  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  and  "'ho  »«  » 
resident  at  any  of  the  factories  of  the  said  company,  to  continue  to  hold  any  share  or  shares  in  any  Britisn 
registered  ship  of  which  at  the  time  of  such  residence  he  was  an  owner  or  part  owner,  although  sucn 
person  shall  continue  to  reside  at  any  of  the  places  where  such  factories  had  existed  prior  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  said  company —  S  12. 
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Declaration  to  be  made  by  subscribing  Owners  previous  to  Registry.  —  No  registry  shall  henceforth  be 
made  or  certificate  granted  until  the  following  declaration  be  made  and  subscribed,  liof'ore  the  person  or 
persons  herein-before  authorised  to  make  such  registry  and  grant  such  certificate  respectively,  by  the 
owner  of  such  ship  or  vessel  if  such  ship  or  vesst-l  is  owned  by  or  belongs  to  1  person  only,  or  in  case 
there  shall  be  2  joint  owners,  then  by  both  of  such  joint  owners  if  both  shall  be  resident  within  20  miles 
of  the  port  or  place  where  such  registry  is  required,  or  by  1  of  such  owners  if  1  or  both  of  them  shall  be 
resident  at  a  greater  distance  from  such  ])ort  or  place  ;  or  if  the  number  of  such  owners  or  proprietors 
shall  exceed  2,  then  by  the  greater  part  of  the  number  of  such  owners  or  proprietors  if  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  shall  be  resident  within  20  miles  of  such  port  or  place  as  aforesaid,  not  in  any  case  exceeding 
3  of  such  owners  or  proprietors,  unless  a  greater  number  shall  be  desirous  to  join  in  making  and  sub- 
gcribing  the  said  declaration,  or  by  1  of  such  owners  if  all,  or  all  except  1,  shaU  be  resident  at  a  greater 
distance :  — 

*'  I  ^.  B.  of  [vlace  qf  residence  and  occupation']  do  truly  de-  '  Jide  a  subject  [or  subjects]    of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  I  the 

dare,  that  the  snip  or  vessel  [rniwie]  of  [port  or  place]  t  whereof  said  A.  B.  have  not    [nor  have  any  of  the  other  on-nerj,  to  the 

[master's  name]  is  at  present  master,  beiiis  [kind  qf  built,  bur-  ]  Itest  of  my  knontedge  and  belief]  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 

atn,  S;c.  at  described   iu  the  cert^cafe  of  the  surveying  officer],  to  any  foreign    slate  whatever  [except   under  the   terms  of  some 

was  [ivhen  and  where  btiilt,  or,  tf  prize  or  forfeited.,  capture  and  capitulation,  describing  the  particulars  thereof],  or  that  since 

tondemnation  as  such],  and  that  I  the  said  A.  B,  [and  the  other  my  taking  [or  his  or  their  taking]   the  oath  of  allegiance  to 

owners'  names  and    occupations,    if  any,   and    where  they  re-  '  [naming  the  foreign  states  respectively  to  which  he  or  any  of  the 

tpeetivety  reside,  viz.  town,  place,  or  parish,  and  county,  or  if  said  owners  shall  have  taken  the  same]  I    have  [or  he  or  they 

member  lif  and  resident  in  any  factory  in  foreign  parts,  or  in  hath  or  have]  become  a  denizen   [or  denizens,  or  naturalised 

assy  foreign  town  or  city,  being  an  a^ent  for  or  partner  in  ant^  '■  subject  or  subjects,  as  the  case  may  be]  of  the  United  Kingdom 

house  or  copartnership  actually  carrying  on  trade  in  Great  Bn-  j  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  his  Majesty's  letters  patent  or 

lain  or  Ireland,  the  name  qf  such  factory,  foreign  town,  or  city,  ■  by  an  act  of  parliament  [naming  the  times  when  such  letters  of 

and  the  names  if  such  house  and  copartnership]  am  [or  are]  sole  denization  have  been  granted   respectively,  or  the  year  or  years 

owner  [or  owners]  of  the  said  vessel,  and  that  no  other  person  in  whicJt  such  act  or  acts  for  naturalisation  have  passed  respect- 

at  persons  whatever  hath  or  have  any  right,  title,  interest,  ively] ;  and  that  no  foreigner,  directly  or  indirectly,  liath  any 

share  or  property  therein  or  thereto  ;  and  that  I  the  said  A.  B.  share  or  part  interest  in  the  said  ship  or  vessel." 
[and  the  said  other  owners,  if  any]  am  [or  are]  truly  and  bond  j 

Provided  always,  that  if  it  shall  become  necessary  to  register  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  any  corpo- 
rate Ixxly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  declaration,  in  lieu  of  the  declaration  herein-before 
directed,  shall  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  the  secretary  or  other  proper  officer  of  such  corporate  body ; 
(that  is  to  say,) 

"  1  A.  B.  secretary  or  officer  of  [name  of  company  or  corpo-  |  officer],  was  [when  and  where  buiit,  or,  if  prize  or  forfeited, 
r«h*on]  do  truly  declare,  that  the  ship  or  vessel  [name]  of  [porO  I  capture  and  condemnation  at  such],  and  that  the  same  doth 
vhereof  [master's  name]  is  at  present  master,  being  [kind  of  wholly  and  truly  belong  to  [jutme  of  company  or  corporation]," 
b*Ut,  burden,  J^c-  as  described  in  the  certificate  (f  the  surveying  I  —  Sect.  15. 

Addition  to  Declaration  in  case  the  required  Number  of  Owners  do  not  attend.  —  In  case  the  required 
number  of  joint  owners  or  proprietors  of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  personally  attend  to  make  and  sub- 
scribe the  declaration  herein-before  directed  to  be  made  and  subscribed,  then  and  in  such  case  such  owner 
or  owners,  proprietor  or  proprietors,  as  shall  personally  attend  and  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
aforesaid,  shall  further  declare  that  the  part  owner  or  part  owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel  then  absent  is 
or  are  not  resident  within  20  miles  of  such  port  or  place,  and  hath  or  have  not,  to  the  best  of  his  or  their 
knowledge  or  belief,  wilfully  absented  himself  or  themselves  in  order  to  avoid  the  making  the  declaration 
herein-before  directed  to  be  made  and  subscribed,  or  is  or  are  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  to  make 
and  subscribe  the  said  declaration.  —  5  14. 

fesscls  to  be  surveyed  previous  to  Registry.  — Previous  to  the  registering  or  granting  of  any  certificate 
of  registry  as  aforesaid,  some  one  or  more  person  or  persons  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs 
(taking  to  his  or  their  assistance,  if  he  or  they  shall  judge  it  necessary,  one  or  more  person  or  persons  skilled 
in  the  building  and  admeasurement  of  ships)  shall  go  on  board  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel  as  is  to  be 
registered,  and  shall  strictly  and  accurately  examine  and  admeasure  every  such  ship  or  vessel  as  to  all 
and  every  particular  contained  in  the  form  of  the  certificate  herein-before  directed,  in  the  presence  of 
the  master,  or  of  any  other  person  who  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or 
owners,  or  in  his  or  their  absence  by  the  said  master ;  and  shall  deliver  a  true  and  just  account  in  writing 
of  all  such  particulars  of  the  built,  description,  and  admeasurement  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel  as  are 
specified  in  the  form  of  the  certificate  above  recited  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  authorised  as  afore- 
said to  make  such  registry  and  grant  such  certificate  of  registry ;  and  the  said  master  or  other  person 
attending  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  owners  is  hereby  required  to  sign  his  name  also  to  the  certificate 
of  such  surveying  or  examining  officer,  in  testimony  of  the  truth  thereof,  provided  such  master  or  other 
person  shall  consent  and  agree  to  the  several  particulars  set  forth  and  described  therein.  —  \  ].'i. 

Mode  qf  Admeasurement  to  ascertain  Tonnage.  —  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of 
ships  or  vessel-s  the  rule  for  admeasurement  shall  be  as  follows  ;  (that  is  to  say,)  the  length  shall  be 
taken  on  a  straight  line  along  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  from  the  back  of  the  main  stern-post  to  a  perpen- 
dicular line  from  the  fore  part  of  the  main  stem  under  the  bowsprit,  from  which  subtracting  3-5ths  of 
the  breadth,  the  remainder  shall  be  esteemed  the  ju.st  length  of  the  keel  to  find  the  tonnage;  and  the 
breadth  shall  be  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  outside  plank  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  ship,  whether 
that  shall  be  above  or  below  the  main  wales,  exclusive  of  all  manner  of  doubling  planks  that  may  be 
wrought  upon  the  sides  of  the  ship;  then  multiplying  the  length  of  the  keel  by  the  breadth  so  taken, 
and  that  i>roduct  by  |  the  breadth,  and  dividing  the  whole  by  94,  the  quotient  shall  be  deemed  the 
true  contents  of  the  tonnage.  — \  Ifi. 

Mode  of  ascertaining  Tormnge  when  Vessels  are  afloat.  —  In  cases  where  it  may  bo  necessary  to  ascei^ 
tain  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  or  vessel  when  afloat,  according  to  the  foregoing  rule,  the  following  method 
shall  be  observed  ;  (that  is  to  say,)  drop  a  plumb  lino  over  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  measure  the  distance 
between  such  line  and  the  after  part  of  the  stern-post  at  the  load  water-mark,  then  measure  from  the 
top  of  the  plumb  line,  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  water,  to  a  perpendicular  point  immediately  over 
the  load  water-mark  at  the  fore  part  of  the  main  stem,  subtracting  from  such  measurement  the  above 
distance,  the  remainder  will  be  the  ship's  extreme,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  3  inches  for  every  foot 
of  the  load  draught  of  water  for  the  rake  abaft,  also  .'Mths  of  the  ship's  breadth  for  the  rake  forward,  the 
remainder  shall  be  esteemed  the  just  length  of  the  keel  to  find  the  tonnage  ;  and  the  breadth  shall  be 
taken  from  outside  to  outside  of  the  plank  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  ship,  whether  that  shall  be  above 
or  below  the  main  wales,  exclusive  of  all  manner  of  sheathing  or  doubling  that  may  be  wrought  on  the 
side  of  the  ship;  then  multiplying  the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage  by  the  breadth  so  taken,  and  that 
product  by  |  the  breadth,  and  dividing  by  94,  the  quotient  shall  be  deemed  the  true  contents  of  the 
tonnage.  —  ^  17. 

Engine-room  in  Steam  Vessels  to  be  deducted.  —  In  each  of  the  several  rules  herein-before  iircscribcd, 
when  used  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  or  vessel  propelled  by  steam,  the  length 
of  the  engine-room  shall  be  deducted  from  the  whole  length  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  the  remainder 
shall,  for  such  purpose,  be  deemed  the  whole  length  of  the  same.  —  ^18.     . 

Tonnage  when  so  ascertained  to  be  ever  after  deemed  the  Tonna^f.  —  Whenever  the  tonnage  of  any 
•hip  or  vessel  shall  have  been  ascertaiiud  according  to  the  rule  herein  prescribed  (except  in  the  case  of 
ihips  or  vessels  which  have  been  admeasured  afloat),  such  account  of  tonnage  shall  ever  after  be  deemed 
the  tonnage  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  shall  be  repeated  in  every  subsequent  registry  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
unless  it  shall  happen  that  any  alteration  has  been  ma<le  in  the  form  and  burden  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
or  it  shall  be  discovered  that  the  tonnage  of  such  ship  or  vessel  had  been  erroneously  taken  and  computed. 
-  519. 

3  R 
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Bond  to  be  given  at  the  Time  of  Rcgistri/.  —  At  the  time  of  the  obtaining  of  the  certificate  of  registry 
as  aforesaid,  sufficient  security  by  bond  shall  be  given  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  by  the 
master  and  such  of  the  owners  as  shall  personally  attend,  as  is  herein-before  required,  such  security  to  be 
approved  of  and  taken  by  the  person  or  persons  herein-before  authorised  to  make  such  registry  and  grant 
such  certificate  of  registry  at  the  port  or  place  in  which  such  certificate  shall  be  granted,  in  the  ]>eiialtie8 
following ;  (.that  is  to  say,)  if  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  a  decked  vessel,  or  be  above  the  burden  of 
15  tons,  and  not  exceeding  50  tons,  then  in  the  penalty  of  iOOA  ;  if  exceeding  the  burden  of  50  tons  and 
not  exceeding  100  tons,  then  in  the  penalty  of  300^. ;  if  exceeding  the  burden  of  ](J0  tons  and  not  ex. 
cecding  aXl  tons,  then  in  the  penalty  of  ROOl. ;  if  exceeding  the  burden  of  200  tons  and  not  exceeding 
300  tons,  then  in  the  penalty  of  8(X)/.  ;  and  if  exceeding  the  burden  of  300  tons,  then  in  the  penalty  of 
1,000/.  ;  and  the  condition  of  every  such  bond  shall  be,  that  such  certificate  shall  not  be  sold,  lent,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  to  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  solely  made  use  of 
for  the  service  of  the  ship  or  vessel  for  which  it  is  granted  ;  and  that  in  case  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be 
lost,  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  burnt,  or  broken  up,  or  otherwise  prevented  from  returning  to  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  or  shall  on  any  account  have  lost  and  forfeited  the  privileges  of  a  British  ship,  or  shall 
have  been  seized  and  legally  condemned  for  illicit  trading,  or  shall  have  been  taken  in  execution  for  debt 
and  sold  by  due  process  of  law,  or  shall  have  been  sold  to  the  Crown,  or  shall  under  any  circumstances 
have  been  registered  de  novo,  the  certificate,  if  preserved,  shall  be  delivered  up,  within  1  month  after 
the  arrival  of  the  master  in  any  port  or  place  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  to  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  some  port  in  Great  Britain  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  of  the  British  plantations,  or  to  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey ;  and 
that  if  any  foreigner,  or  any  person  or  persons  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  any  foreigner,  shall  purchase  or 
otherwise  become  entitled  to  the  whole  or  to  any  part  or  share  of  or  any  interest  in  such  ship  or  vessel, 
and  the  same  shall  be  within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  or  Man,  or  of  the  British  colonies,  plantations,  islands,  or  territories  aforesaid,  then  and  in  such 
case  the  certificate  of  registry  shall,  within  7  days  after  such  purchase  or  transfer  of  property  in  such 
ship  or  vessel,  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  or  persons  herein-before  authorised  to  make  registry  and 
grant  certificate  of  registry  at  such  port  or  place  respectively  as  aforesaid  ;  and  if  such  ship  or  vessel 
shall  be  in  any  foreign  port  when  such  purchase  or  transfer  of  properly  shall  take  place,  then  that  the 
certificate  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  British  consul  or  other  chief  British  officer  resident  at  or  nearest 
to  such  foreign  port;  or  if  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  at  sea  when  such  purchase  or  transfer  of  property 
shall  take  place,  then  that  the  certificate  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  British  consul  or  other  chief  British 
officer  at  the  foreign  port  or  place  in  or  at  which  the  master  or  other  person  having  or  taking  the  charge 
or  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  first  arrive  after  such  purchase  or  transfer  of  property  at  sea, 
immediately  after  his  arrival  at  such  foreign  port  ;  but  if  such  master  or  other  person  who  had  the 
command  thereof  at  the  time  of  such  purchase  or  transfer  of  property  at  sea  shall  not  arrive  at  a  foreign 
port,  but  shall  arrive  at  some  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  islanils  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man,  or  of 
his  Majesty's  said  colonies,  plantations,  islands,  or  territories,  then  that  the  certificate  shall  be  delivered 
up,  in  manner  aforesaid,  within  14  days  after  the  arrival  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  the  person  who  had 
the  command  thereof,  in  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man,  or  of 
any  of  his  Majesty's  said  colonies,  plantations,  islands,  or  tejritories :  provided  always,  that  if  it  shall 
happen  that  at  the  time  of  registry  of  any  ship  or  vessel  the  same  shall  be  at  any  other  port  than  the 
port  to  which  she  belongs,  so  that  the  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel  caimot  attend  at  the  port  of  registry 
to  join  with  the  owner  or  owners  in  such  bond  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  give  a  separate 
bond,  to  the  like  effect,  at  the  port  where  such  ship  or  vessel  may  then  be,  and  the  collector  and 
comptroller  of  such  other  port  shall  transmit  such  bond  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where 
such  ship  or  vessel  is  to  be  registered,  and  such  bond,  and  the  bond  also  given  by  the  owner  or  owners, 
shall  together  be  of  the  same  effect  against  the  master  and  owner  or  owners,  or  either  of  them,  as  if  they 
had  bound  themselves  jointly  and  severally  in  one  bond.  —  ^  20. 

ll'hcn  Master  is  changed,  new  Master  to  give  similar  Bond.  — When  and  so  often  as  the  master  or  other 
person  having  or  taking  the  charge  or  command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  registered  in  manner  hcrciu 
directed  shall  be  changed,  the  master  or  owner  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  deliver  to  the  person  or  persons 
herein  authorised  to  make  such  registry  and  grant  such  certificates  of  registry  at  the  port  where  such 
change  shall  take  place  the  certificate  of  registry  belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel,  who  shall  thereupon 
indorse  and  subscribe  a  memorandum  of  such  change,  and  shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  the  same  to 
the  proper  officer  of  the  port  or  place  where  such  ship  or  vessel  was  last  registered  imrsuant  to  this  act, 
who  shall  likewise  make  a  memorandum  of  the  same  in  the  book  of  registers,  which  is  hereby  directed 
and  required  to  be  kept,  and  shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
customs  :  provided  always,  that  before  the  name  of  such  new  master  shall  be  indorsed  on  tl.e  certificate 
of  registry  he  shall  be  required  to  give  and  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  like  penalties  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  are  contained  in  the  bond  herein-before  required  to  be  given  at  the  time  of  registry  of  any 

Bonds  liable  to  same  Duties  of  Stamps  as  Bonds  for  Customs.  —  All  bonds  required  by  this  act  shall  be 
liable  to  the  same  duties  of  stamps  as  bonds  given  for  or  in  respect  of  the  duties  of  customs  are  or  shall 
be  liable  to  under  any  act  for  the  time  being  in  force  for  granting  duties  of  stamps.  —  ^  22. 

Certificate  of  Registry  to  be  given  up  by  all  Persons,  as  directed  by  the  Bond.  —  If  any  person  whatever 
shall  at  any  time  have  possession  of  and  wilfully  detain  any  certificate  of  regi.stry  granted  under  this  or 
any  other  act,  which  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled  according  to  any  of  the  conditions  of  the 
bond  herein-before  required  to  be  given  ui)oii  the  registry  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  such  person  is  hereby 
required  and  enjoined  to  deliver  up  such  certificate  of  registry  in  manner  directetl  by  the  conditions  ot 
such  bond  in  the  respective  cases  and  under  the  respective  penalties  therein  provided.  —  ^  23. 

Name  of  I'cssel  which  has  been  registered  never  afterwards  to  be  changed.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  wr 
any  owner  or  owners  of  any  ship  or  vessel  to  give  any  name  to  such  ship  or  vessel  other  than  that  by 
which  she  was  first  registered  in  pursuance  of  this  or  any  other  act ;  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  all 
and  every  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  be  so  registered  shall,  before  such  ship  or  vessel,  after  such  registry, 
shall  begin  to  take  in  any  cargo,  paint  or  cause  to  be  painted,  in  white  or  yellow  letters,  of  a  length  ot 
not  less  than  4  inches,  upon  a  black  ground,  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  stern,  the  name  by  wnicn 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  been  registered  pursuant  to  this  act,  and  the  ncit  to  which  she  belongs, 
in  a  distinct  and  legible  manner,  and  shall  so  keep  and  preserve  the  same;  and  if  such  owner  or 
owners  or  master  or  other  person  having  or  taking  the  charge  or  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel  snau 
permit  such  ship  or  vessel  to  begin  to  take  in  any  cargo  before  the  name  of  such  ship  or  vessel  has  Dcen 
so  painted  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  wilfully  alter,  erase,  obliterate,  or  in  anywise  hide  or  conceal,  or  cause  or 
procure  or  permit  the  same  to  be  done  (unless  in  the  case  of  square-rigged  vessels  in  time  of  war,,  or 
shall  in  any  written  or  printed  paper,  or  other  document,  describe  such  ship  or  vessel  by  any  name  otiier 
than  that  by  which  she  was  first  registered  pursuant  to  this  act,  or  shaU  verbally  describe,  or  cause  or 
procure  or  permit  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  described,  bv  any  other  name  to  any  officer  or  officers  oi  ms 
M.ijesty's  revenue  in  the  due  execution  of  his  or  their  duty,  then  and  in  every  such  ca.se  such  ow""' °^ 
owners  or  master  or  other  person  having  or  taking  the  charge  or  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel  snau 
forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.—  5  24.  ,1.1,11       „w  <v,r 

Build.-r's  Certificate  of  Particulars  of  Ship.  —  All  and  every  person  and  persons  who  shall  apply  mr 
a  certificate  of  the  registry  of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  produce  to  tne 
person  or  persons  authorised  to  grant  such  certificate  a  true  and  full  account,  under  the  nana  01  wk 
builder  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  of  the  proper  denomination,  and  of  the  time  when  and  the  place  wnere 
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such  ship  or  vessel  was  built,  and  also  an  exact  account  of  tlie  tonnage  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  first  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof  (which  account  such  builder  is  hereby 
directed  and  required  to  give  under  his  hand  on  the  same  being  demanded  by  such  person  or  persons  so 
applying  for  a  certificate  as  aforesaid),  and  shall  also  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  person 
or  persons  herein-before  authorised  to  grant  such  certificate  that  the  ship  or  vessel  for  which  such 
certificate  is  required  is  the  same  with  that  which  is  so  described  by  the  builder  as  aforesaid.  —  ^  25. 

Certificate  of  Registry  lost  or  mislaid.  —  If  the  certificate  of  registry  of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  lost 
or  mislaid,  so  that  the  same  cannot  be  found  or  obtained  fur  the  use  of  such  ship  or  vessel  when  needful, 
and  proof  thereof  shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commi>sioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  such 
commissioners  shall  and  may  pennit  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  registered  de  novo,  and  a  ccrtiticate  thereof 
to  be  granted:  provided  always,  that  if  such  ship  or  vessel  be  absent  and  far  distant  from  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  or  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  owner  or  owners,  or  of  any  other  impecliment, 
registry  of  the  same  cannot  then  be  made  in  sufficient  time,  such  commissioners  shall  and  may  grant 
a  licence  for  the  present  use  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  which  licence  shall,  for  the  time  and  to  the  extent 
specified  therein,  and  no  longer,  be  of  the  same  force  and  virtue  as  a  certificate  of  registry  granted  under 
this  act:  provided  always,  that  before  such  registry  de  novo  be  made,  the  owner  or  owners  and  ma.stcr 
shall  give  bond  to  the  commissioners  aforesaid,  in  such  sum  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit,  with  a  condition 
that  if  the  certificate  of  registry  shall  at  any  time  afterwards  be  found,  the  same  shall  be  forthwith 
deUvered  to  the  proper  officers  of  his  Majesty's  customs  to  be  cancelled,  and  that  no  illegal  use  has  been 
or  shall  be  made  thereof  with  his  or  their  privity  or  knowledge ;  and  further,  that  before  any  such 
licence  shall  be  granted  as  aforesaid,  the  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  also  make  and  subscribe 
a  declaration  that  the  same  has  been  registered  as  a  British  ship,  naming  the  port  where  and  the  time 
when  such  registry  was  made,  and  all  the  particulars  contained  in  the  certificate  thereof,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  shall  also  give  such  bond  and  with  the  same  condition  as  is  before  mentioned  : 
provided  also,  that  before  any  such  licence  shall  be  granted,  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  lie  surveyed  in  like 
manner  as  if  a  registry  de  novo  were  about  to  be  made  thereof;  and  the  certificate  of  such  survey  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  to  which  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  belong  ;  and 
in  virtue  thereof  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  permit 
such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  registered  after  her  departure,  whenever  the  owner  or  owners  shall  personally 
attend  to  take  and  subscribe  the  declaration  required  by  this  act  before  registry  be  made,  and  shall  also 
comply  with  all  other  requisites  of  this  act,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  bond  to  be  given  by  the  master 
of  such  ship  or  vessel ;  which  certificate  of  registry  the  said  commissioners  shall  and  may  transmit  to  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  any  other  port,  to  be  by  them  given  to  the  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
upon  his  giving  such  bond,  and  deUvering  up  the  licence  which  had  been  granted  for  the  then  present 
use  of  such  ship  or  vessel.  —  ^  26. 

Persons  detaining  Certificate  of  Registry  to  forfeit  100/.  —  In  case  any  person  who  shall  have  received 
or  obtained  by  any  means,  or  for  any  jiurpose  whatever,  the  certificate  of  the  registry  of  any  ship  or 
Tessel  (whether  such  person  shall  claim  to  be  the  master  or  to  be  the  owner  or  one  of  the  owners  of  such 
ship  or  vessel,  or  not),  shall  wilfully  detain  and  refuse  to  deliver  up  the  same  to  the  proiier  officers  of 
customs,  for  the  purposes  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  as  occasion  shall  require,  or  to  the  person  or  persons 
having  the  actual  command,  possession,  and  management  of  such  ship  or  vessel  as  the  ostensible  and 
reputed  master,  or  as  the  ostensible  and  reputed  owner  or  owners  thereof,  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  to 
and  for  any  such  last-mentioned  person  to  make  complaint  on  oath  of  such  detainer  and  refusal  to  any 
justice  of  the  peace  residing  near  to  the  place  where  such  detainer  and  refusal  shall  be,  in  Great  Hritain 
or  Ireland,  or  to  any  member  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  islands  of 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  Man,  or  in  any  colony,  plantation,  island,  or  territory  to  his  Majesty  belonging  in 
Asia,' Africa,  or  America,  or  in  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Heligoland,  where  such  detainer  and  refusal  shall  be 
in  any  of  the  places  last  mentioned  ;  and  on  such  complaint  the  said  justice  or  other  magistrate  shall  and 
is  hereby  required,  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  cause  the  person  so  complained  against  to  be 
broughtbefore  him  to  be  examined  touching  such  detainer  and  refusal ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  said 
justice  or  other  magistrate,  on  examination  of  such  person  or  otherwise,  that  the  said  certificate  or 
registry  is  not  lost  or  mislaid,  but  is  wilfully  detained  by  the  said  person,  such  person  shall  be  thereof 
convicted,  and  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  lOOA,  and  on  failure  of  payment  thereof  he  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  common  gaol,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  mainprize  for  such  time  as  the  said  justice 
or  other  magistrate  shall  in  his  discretion  deem  proper,  not  being  less  than  3  months  nor  more  than  12 
months  ;  and  the  said  justice  or  other  magistrate  shall  and  he  is  hereby  required  to  certify  the  aforesaid 
detainer,  refusal,  and  conviction  to  the  person  or  persons  who  granti-d  such  certificate  of  registry  for  such 
ship  or  vessel,  who  shall,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  law  being  complied  with,  make  registry  of  such 
ship  or  vessel  de  novo,  and  grant  a  certificate  thereof  conformably  to  law,  notifying  on  the  back  of  such 
certificate  the  ground  upon  which  the  ship  or  vessel  was  so  registcre<I  de  novo  ;  and  if  the  person  who 
shall  have  detained  and  refused  to  deliver  up  such  certificate  of  registry  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  verily 
believed  to  have  detained  the  same,  shall  have  absconded,  so  that  the  said  warrant  of  the  justice  or  other 
magistrate  cannot  be  executed  upon  him,  and  proof  thereof  shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  ot  the  com- 
missioners of  his  Majesty's  customs,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  to  permit  such  ship  or 
vessel  to  be  registered  de  novo,  or  otherwise,  in  their  discretion,  to  grant  a  licence  for  the  present  use  of 
such  ship  or  vessel  in  like  manner  as  is  herein-before  provided  in  the  case  wherein  the  certificate  of 
registry  is  lost  or  mislaid. —  ^27. 

Ship  altered  in  certain  Manner  to  be  registered  de  novo.  —  If  any  ship  or  vessel,  after  she  shall  have 
been  registered  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  shall  in  any  manner  whatever  be  altered  so  as  not 
to  correspond  with  all  the  particulars  contained  in  the  certificate  of  her  registry,  in  such  case  such  ship  or 
vessel  shall  be  registered  dc  novo,  in  manner  herein-before  reciuired,  as  soon  as  she  returns  to  the  port 
to  which  she  belongs,  or  to  any  other  port  which  shall  be  in  the  same  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in 
the  same  colony,  plantation,  island,  or  territory  as  the  said  port  shall  be  in,  on  failure  whereof  such  ship 
or  vessel  shall, 'to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  considered  and  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  ship  or  vessel  not 
duly  regi.«tered.  —  ^28. 

Vessels  condemned  as  Prize,  ,^c.  —  The  owner  or  owners  of  all  such  ships  and  vessels  as  shall  be  taken 
by  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  or  by  any  private  or  other  ship  or  vessel,  and  condemneil  as 
lawful  prize  in  any  court  of  admiralty,  or  of  such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  be  condemned  in  any  competent 
court  as  forfeited  for  breach  of  the  laws  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  shall,  for  the  |)urpose  of 
registering  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  produce  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  customs  a  ceititicate  of 
the  condemnation  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  been  condemned  (which  certificate  such  judge  is  hereby  authorised  and 
required  to  grant),  and  also  a  true  and  exact  account  in  writing  of  all  the  particulars  contained  in  the 
certificate  herein.belbrc  set  forth,  to  be  made  and  subscribed  by  one  or  more  skilful  jK-rson  or  persons  to 
be  appointc<l  by  the  court  then  and  there  to  survey  such  shin  or  vessel,  and  shall  also  make  and  subscribe 
a  declaration  before  the  collector  and  com|)troller  that  such  ship  or  vessel  is  the  same  vessel  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  certificate  of  the  judge  aforesaid.— ^  29.  .     ,    ,, 

Prize  J'esscls  not  to  he  registered  at  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man.  —  No  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  be  taken 
and  condemned  as  prize  or' forfeiture  as  aforesaid  shall  be  registered  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
or  Man,  although  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  residing  in  those  islands,  or  in  some  one  or  other  of 
them  ;  but  the  same  shall  be  registered  either  at  Southampton,  Weymouth,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Falmouth, 
Liverpool,  or  Whitehaven,  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  at  such  [wrts  respectively,  who  are  hereby 
authorised  and  required  to  register  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  to  grant  a  certificate  thereof  in  the  form  and 
under  the  regulations  and  restrictions  in  this  act  contained.  —  (  30. 
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Tranters  of  Interest  to  be  made  by  Bill  of  Sah:  —  When  and  so  often  as  the  property  in  any  ship  or 
vessel,  or  any  part  thereof,  belonging  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  shall,  after  registry  thereof,  be  sold 
to  any  other  or  others  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  the  sanie  shall  be  transferred  by  bill  of  sale  or  other 
instrmrcnt  in  writing,  containing  a  recital  of  the  certificate  of  registry  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  the 
principal  contents  thereof,  otherwise  such  transfer  shall  not  be  valid  or  effectual  for  any  purjwse  what- 
ever, cither  in  law  or  in  equity  :  provided  always,  that  no  bill  of  sale  shall  be  deemed  void  by  reason  of 
any  error  in  such  recital,  or  by  the  recital  of  any  former  certificate  of  registry  instead  of  the  existing 
certificate,  provided  the  identity  of  the  ship  or  vessel  intended  in  the  recital  be  effectually  proved 
thereby. —  \  31. 

Property  in  S/iips  to  be  divided  into  Sixty-four  Parts  or  Shares.  —  The  property  in  every  ship  or  vessel 
of  which  there  are  more  than  one  owner  shall  be  taken  and  considered  to  be  divided  into  61  equal  parts 
or  shares,  and  the  proportion  held  by  each  owner  shall  be  described  in  the  registry  as  being  a  certain 
number  of  64th  parts  or  shares  ;  and  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  an  owner  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  in  respect  of  any  proportion  of  such  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  not  be  an  integral  &Jth  part 
or  share  of  the  same;  and  upon  the  first  registry  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  the  owner  or  owners  who  shall 
take  and  subsrribe  the  declaration  required  by  this  act,  before  registry  be  made,  shall  also  declare  the 
number  of  such  parts  or  shares  then  held  by  each  owner,  and  the  same  shall  be  so  registered  accordingly: 
provided  always,  that  if  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  the  property  of  any  owner  or  owners  in  anv 
ship  or  vessel  cannot  be  reduced  by  division  into  any  number  of  integral  64th  parts  or  shares,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  fractional  parts  as  shall  be  over  and  above  such 
number  of  integral  6+th  parts  or  shares  into  which  such  property  in  any  ship  or  vessel  can  be  reduced  by 
division  to  transfer  the  same  one  to  another,  or  jointly  to  any  new  owner,  by  memorandum  upon  their 
respective  bills  of  sale,  or  by  fresh  bill  of  sale,  without  such  transfer  being  liable  to  any  stamp  duty ; 
provided  also,  that  the  right  of  any  owner  or  owners  to  any  such  fractional  parts  shall  not  be  affected  by 
reason  of  the  same  not  having  been  registered  :  provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  numt>er  of 
such  owners,  named  and  described  in  such  registry,  being  partners  in  any  house  or  copartnership  actually 
carrying  on  trade  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  to  hold  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  share  or  shares 
of  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  the  name  of  such  house  or  copartnership,  as  joint  owners  thereof,  without 
distinguishing  the  proportionate  interest  of  each  of  such  owners,  and  that  such  ship  or  vessel,  or 
the  share  or  shares  thereof  so  held  in  copartnership,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  partnership  pro- 
perty to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  shall  be  governed  by  the  same  rules,  both  in  law  and  equity,  as 
relate  to  and  govern  all  other  partnership  property  in  any  other  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  whatsoever. 
—  ^  32. 

Only  Thirty-two  Persons  to  be  Owners  of  any  Ship  at  One  Time.  —  No  greater  number  than  32  persons 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  legal  owners  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  as  tenants  in  common, 
or  to  be  registered  as  such  :  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  the  equitable 
title  of  minors,  heirs,  legatees,  creditors,  or  others,  exceeding  that  number,  duly  represented  by  or  holding 
from  any  of  the  persons  within  the  said  number,  registered  as  legal  owners  of  any  share  or  shares  of  such 
ship  or  vessel  :  provided  also,  that  if  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms that  any  number  of  persons  have  associated  themselves  as  a  joint  stock  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
owning  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  number  of  ships  or  vessels,  as  the  joint  property  of  such  company,  and 
that  such  company  have  duly  elected  or  appointed  any  number,  not  less  than  3,  of  the  members  of  the 
same  to  be  trustees  of  the  property  in  such  ship  or  vessel  or  ships  or  vessels  so  owned  by  such  company, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  trustees  or  any  3  of  them,  with  the  permission  of  such  commissioners,  to  make 
and  subscribe  the  declaration  required  by  this  act  before  registry  be  made,  except  that,  instead  of  stating 
therein  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  other  owners,  they  shall  state  the  name  and  description  of  the 
company  to  %vhich  such  ship  or  vessel  or  ships  or  vessels  shall  in  such  manner  belong. —  \  '3&. 

Bills  of  Sale  not  ejfeetital  until  produced  to  Officers  of  Customs. —  No  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  in 
writing  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  pass  the  property  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  in  any  share  thereof,  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  until  such  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  in  writing  shall  have  been  produced  to 
the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  at  which  such  ship  or  vessel  is  already  registered,  or  to  the  cot- 
lector  and  comptroller  of  any  other  port  at  which  she  is  about  to  be  registered  dc  novo,  as  the  case  may  be, 
nor  until  such  collector  and  comptroller  respectively  shall  have  entered  in  the  book  of  such  last  registry, 
in  the  one  case,  or  in  the  book  of  such  registry  de  novo,  after  all  the  requisites  of  law  for  such  registry  de 
novo  shall  have  been  duly  complied  with,  in  the  other  case  (and  which  they  are  respectively  hereby 
required  to  do  upon  the  production  of  the  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  for  that  pur|X)se',  the  name, 
residence,  and  description  of  the  vendor  or  mortgagor,  or  of  each  vendor  or  mortgagor,  if  more  than  1, 
the  number  of  shares  transferred,  the  name,  residence,  and  description  of  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee,  or 
of  each  purchaser  or  mortgagee,  if  more  than  1,  and  the  date  of  the  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument, 
and  of  the  production  of  it ;  and  further,  if  such  ship  or  vessel  is  not  about  to  b»registered  de  novo,  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where  such  ship  is  registered  shall  and  they  are  hereby  required  to 
indorse  the  aforesaid  particulars  of  such  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  on  the  certificate  of  registry 
of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  when  the  same  shall  be  produced  to  them  for  that  purpose,  in  manner  and  to 
the  effect  following ;  viz. 

"  Custom-house  [port  and  dalt ;  name,  residence,  and  Jeecription  of  vendor  or  mortgagor']  has  transferred  by  {bitt  of  tale  or  other 
inetrumeni^  dated  [date;  number  qf  shareil  to  iname,  reetdence,  and  dcecriptum  <tf' purchaeer  or  morlga^ee-l 

A.  B.  Collector. 
C.  D.  Comptro'I'^.'* 

And  forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  commissioners  of  customs  ;  and  in  case  the  collector  and 
comptroller  shall  be  desired  so  to  do,  and  the  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  shall  be  produceil  to  Ihcm 
for  that  purpose,  then  the  said  collector  and  comptroller  are  hereby  required  to  certify,  by  indorsement 
upon  the  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument,  that  the  particulars  before  mentioned  have  been  so  entered  in 
the  liook  of  registry,  and  indorsed  upon  the  certificate  of  registry  as  aforesaid.  —  ^  34. 

Entry  of  Bill  of  Sale  to  be  valid,  except  in  certain  Cases.  —  When  and  so  soon  as  the  particulars  of  any 
bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  by  which  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  share  or  shares  thereof,  shall  be  yans- 
fcrred,  shall  have  been  so  entered  in  the  book  of^ registry  as  aforesaid,  the  said  bill  ef  sale  or  other  m- 
strument  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  pass  the  property  thereby  intended  to  be  transferred  as  against  ill 
and  every  person  and  persons  whatsoever,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  exccj.t  as  against  such  sub- 
sequent purchasers  and  mortgagees  who  shall  first  procure  the  indorsement  to  be  made  upon  the  certificate 
of  registry  of  such  ship  or  vessel  in  manner  herein-after  mentioned.  —  *y  35. 

JVhen  a  Bill  of  Sale  has  been  entered  for  any  Shares,  Thirty  Days  shall  be  allowed  for  indorsing  the 
Certificate  of  Registry,  before  any  other  Bill  of  Sale  for  the  same  shall  be  entered.  —  When  and  after  the 
particulars  of  any  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  bv  which  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  share  or  shares 
thereof,  shall  be  transferred,  shall  have  been  so  enicreVl  in  the  book  of  registry  as  aforesaid,  the  collector 
and  comptroller  shall  not  enter  in  the  book  of  registry  the  particulars  of  any  ether  bill  of  sale  or  instru- 
ment purporting  to  be  a  transfer  by  the  same  vendor  or  mortgagor  or  vendors  or  mortgagors  of  thc^  same 
ship  or  vessel,  share  or  shares  thereof,  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  unless  30  days  shall  elapse  from  the 
day  on  which  the  particulars  of  the  former  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  were  entered  in  the  book  of 
registry  ;  or  in  case  the  ship  or  vessel  was  absent  from  the  port  to  which  she  belonged  at  the  time  when 
the  particulars  of  such  former  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  were  entered  in  the  l)ook  of  rejtistr)-, 
then  unless  3<J  days  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  day  on  which  the  ship  or  vessel  arrived  at  the  port  to 
vhich  the  same  belonged;  and  in  case  the  particulars  of  2  or  more  such  bills  of  sale  or  other  instru- 
ments as  aforesaid  shall  at  any  time  have  been  entered  in  the  book  of  registry  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel. 
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the  collector  and  compttoUer  shall  not  enter  in  the  book  of  registry  the  particulars  of  any  other  bill  of 
gale  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid  unless  SO  days  shall  in  like  manner  iiave  elapsed  from  the  day  on 
which  the  particulars  of  the  last  of  such  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  were  entered  in  the  books  of 
registry,  or  from  the  day  on  which  the  ship  or  vessel  arrived  at  the  port  to  which  she  belonged,  in  case  of 
her  absence  as  aforesaid  ;  and  in  every  case  where  there  shall  at  any  time  happen  to  be  2  or  more  transfers 
by  the  same  owner  or  owners  of  the  same  property  in  any  ship  or  vessel  entered  in  the  book  of  registry 
as  aforesaid,  the  collector  and  comptroller  are  hereby  required  to  indorse  upon  the  certificate  of  registry 
of  such  ship  or  vessel  the  particulars  of  that  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  under  which  the  person  or 
persons  claims  or  claim  property,  who  shall  produce  the  certificate  of  registry  for  that  purjjose  within  SO 
days  next  after  the  entry  of  his  said  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  in  the  book  of  registry  as  aforesaid, 
or  within  30  days  next  after  the  return  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel  to  thejiort  to  which  she  belongs,  in  case  of 
her  absence  at  the  time  of  such  entry  as  aforesaid;  and  in  case  no  person  or  persons  shall  produce  the 
certificate  of  registry  within  either  of  the  said  spaces  of  30  days,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector 
and  comptroller,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  to  indorse  upon  the  certificate  of  registry  the  particulars 
of  the  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  first  produce  the  certificate  of 
registry  for  that  purpose,  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  that  the  several  purchasers  and 
mortgagees  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  share  or  shares  thereof,  when  more  than  1  appear  to  claim  the  same 
property,  or  to  claim  security  on  the  same  property,  in  the  same  rank  and  degree,  shall  have  priority  one 
over  the  other,  not  according  to  the  respective  times  when  the  particulars  of  the  bill  of  sale  or  other  in. 
strumentby  which  such  property  was  transferred  to  them  were  entered  in  the  book  of  registry  as  afore, 
said,  but  according  to  the  time  when  the  indorsement  is  made  upon  the  certificate  of  registry  as  aforesaid : 
provided  always,  that  if  the  certificate  of  registry  shall  be  lost  or  mislaid,  or  shall  be  detained  by  any 
person  whatever,  so  that  the  indorsement  cannot  in  due  time  be  made  thereon,  and  proof  thereof  shall  be 
made  by  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee,  or  his  known  agent,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  customs,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  to  grant  such  further  time  as  to  them  shall 
apiienr  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  certificate  of  registry,  ot  for  the  registry  rfc  novo  of  the  said  ship 
or  vessel  under  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  make  a  me- 
morandum in  the  book  of  registers  of  the  further  lime  so  granted,  and  during  such  time  no  other  bill  of 
sale  shall  be  entered  for  the  transfer  of  the  same  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  same  share  or  shares  thereof,  or  for 
giving  the  same  security  thereon.  —  §  36. 

Bills  of  Sale  may  be  produced  ajter  Entry  at  other  Ports.  —  If  the  certificate  of  registry  of  such  ship  or 
vessel  shall  be  produced  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  any  port  where  she  may  then  be,  after  any  such 
bill  of  sale  shall  have  been  recorded  at  the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  together  with  such  bill  of  sale,  con- 
taining a  notification  of  such  record,  signed  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  such  port  as  before  di- 
rected, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  such  other  port  to  indorse  on  such  certificate 
of  registry  vbeing  required  so  to  do)  the  transfer  mentioned  in  such  bill  of  sale,  and  such  collector  and 
comptroller  shall  givenotice  thereof  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  to  which  such  ship  or  vessel 
belongs,  who  shall  record  the  same  in  like  manner  as  if  they  had  made  such  indorsement  themselves,  but 
inserting  the  name  of  the  port  at  which  such  indorsement  was  made  :  provided  always,  that  the  collector 
and  comptroller  of  such  other  port  shall  first  give  notice  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  to 
which  such  ship  or  vessel  belongs  of  such  requisition  made  to  them  to  indorse  the  certificate  of  registry, 
and  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  to  which  such  ship  or  vessel  belongs  shall  thereupon  send 
information  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  such  other  port,  whether  any  and  what  other  bill  or  bills 
of  sale  have  been  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  registry  of  such  ship  or  vessel  ;  and  the  collector  and  comi>- 
troller  of  such  other  port,  having  such  information,  shall  proceed  in  manner  directed  by  this  act  in  all 
respects  to  the  indorsing  of  the  certificate  of  registry  as  they  would  do  if  such  port  were  the  port  to  which 
luch  vessel  belonged.  —  \  37. 

If  upon  Registry  de  novo  any  Bill  of  Sale  shall  not  have  been  recorded,  the  same  shall  then  he  pro- 
duced, —  If  it  shall  become  necessary  to  register  any  ship  or  vessel  rie  novo,  and  any  share  or  shares  of 
such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  have  been  sold  since  she  was  last  registered,  and  the  transfer  of  such  share  or 
shares  shall  not  have  been  recorded  and  indorsed  in  manner  herein-before  directed,  the  bill  of  sale  thereof 
shall  be  produced  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  who  arc  to  make  registry  of 
such  ship  or  vessel,  otherwise  such  sale  shall  not  be  noticed  in  such  registry  de  novo,  except  as  herein- 
after excepted  :  provided  always,  that  upon  the  future  production  of  such  bill  of  sale,  and  of  the  existing 
certificate  of  registry,  such  transfer  shall  and  may  be  recorded  and  indorsed  as  well  after  such  registry 
dc  novo  zs  before ^38. 

Upon  Change  of  Property,  Registry  de  novo  may  be  granted.  —  If  upon  any  change  of  property  in  any 
ship  or  vessel,  the  owner  or  owners  shall  desire  to  have  the  same  registered  de  novo,  although  not  required 
by  this  act,  and  the  owner  or  proper  number  of  owners  shall  attend  at  the  Custom-house  at  the  port  to 
which  such  ship  or  vessel  belongs  for  that  purpose,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller  of 
his  Majesty's  customs  at  such  port  to  make  registry  de  novo  of  such  ship  or  vessel  at  the  same  port,  and  to 
grant  a  certificate  thereof,  the  several  requisites  herein-before  in  this  act  mentioned  and  directed  being 
first  duly  observed  and  complied  with.  —  \  39. 

Copies  of  Declarations,  ^c,  and  (if  Extracts  frmn  Books  qf  Registry  admitted  in  Evidence.— The  collector 
and  comptroller  of  customs  at  any  port  or  place,  and  the  person  or  persons  acting  for  them,  respectively, 
shall,  upon  every  reasonable  request  by  any  |)erson  or  persons  whomsoever,  produce  and  exhibit  for  his, 
her,  or  their  inspection  and  examination  any  oath  or  declaration  sworn  or  made  by  any  such  owner  or 
owners,  proprietor  or  proprietors,  and  also  any  register  or  entry  in  any  book  or  books  of  registry  required 
by  this  act  to  be  made  or  kept  relative  to  any  ship  or  vessel,  and  shall,  upon  every  reasonable  request  by 
any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  permit  him,  her,  or  them  to  take  a  copy  or  copies  or  an  extract  or 
extracts  thereof  respectively;  and  the  copy  and  copies  of  any  such  oath  or  declaration,  register  or 
entry,  shall,  upon  being  proved  to  be  a  true  copy  or  copies  thereof  respectively,  be  allowed  and  received 
as  evidence  upon  every  trial  at  law,  without  the  production  of  the  orignial  or  originals,  and  without  the 
testimony  or  attendance  of  any  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  person  or  persons  acting  for  them  re- 
spectively, in  all  cases,  as  fully  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  such  original  or  originals,  if  produced 
by  any  collector  or  collectors,  comptroller  or  comptrollers,  or  other  person  or  persons  acting  for  them, 
could  or  might  legally  be  admitted  or  received  in  evidence.  —  5  *'• 

Fessels  or  Shares  sold  in  the  Absence  of  Owners  vilhoiit  formal  Potrcrs.  —  If  the  ship  or  vessel,  or  the 
share  or  shares  of  any  owner  thereof  who  may  be  out  of  the  kingdom,  shall  be  sold  in  his  absence  by  his 
known  agent  or  correspondent,  under  his  directions  either  expressed  or  imnlied,  and  acting  for  his  interest 
in  that  behalf,  and  such  agent  or  correspondent  who  shall  have  executed  a  bill  of  sale  to  the  purchaser 
of  the  whole  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  any  share  or  shares  thereof,  shall  not  have  received  a  legal 
power  to  execute  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  upon  ap. 
plication  made  to  them,  and  proof  to  their  satisfaction  of  the  fair  dealings  of  the  parties,  to  nermit  such 
transfer  to  be  registered,  if  registry  de  novo  be  necessary,  or  to  be  recorded  and  indorsed,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  manner  directed  by  this  act,  as  if  such  legal  power  had  been  produced  ;  and  aloo  if  it  shall  happen 
that  any  bill  of  sale  cannot  be  produced,  or  if,  by  reason  of  distance  of  time,  or  the  absence  or  death  of 
parties  concerned,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  a  bill  of  sale  for  any  share  or  shares  in  any  ship  or  vessel  had 
been  executed,  and  registry  <le  novo  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  become  necessary,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  upon  proof  to  their  .satisfaction  of  the  fair  dealings  of  the 
parties,  to  permit  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  registered  de  novo  in  like  manner  as  if  a  bill  of  sale  for  the 
transfer  of  such  share  or  shares  had  l>een  produced  :  provided  always,  that  in  any  of  the  cases  herein 
mentioned,  good  and  sufficient  security  shall  be  given  to  produce  a  legal  power  or  bill  of  sale  within  * 
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reasonable  time,  or  to  abide  the  future  daims  of  the  absent  owner,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  and  at  the  future  request  of  the  party  whose  pr'^pcrty  has  been  so  transferred,  without  the  pro- 
duction of  a  bill  of  sale  from  him  or  from  his  lawful  attorney,  such  bond  shall  be  available  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  interest,  in  addition  to  any  powers  or  rights  which  he  may  have  in  law  or  equity  against  the 
ship  or  vessel,  or  against  the  parties  concerned,  until  he  shall  have  received  full  indemnity  for  any  loss  or 
injury  sustained  by  him. —  ^  41. 

Transfer  by  way  of  Mortgage.  —  When  any  transfer  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  any  share  or  shares 
thereof,  shall  be  made  only  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  debts,  either  by  way  of  mortgage, 
or  of  assignment  to  a  trustee  or  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same  for  the  payment  of  any  debt 
or  debts,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where  the  ship  or  vessel  is 
registered  shall,  in  the  entry  in  the  book  of  registry,  and  also  in  the  indorsement  on  the  certificate  of 
registry,  in  manner  herein/bclore  directed,  state  and  express  that  such  transfer  was  made  only  as  a  security 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  debts,  or  byway  of  mortgage,  or  to  that  effect;  and  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  such  transfer  shall  be  made,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  claiming  under  him  or  them  as  a  mort- 
gagee or  mortgagees,  or  a  trustee  or  trustees  only,  shall  not  by  reason  thereof  be  deemed  to  be  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  share  or  shares  thereof,  nor  shall  the  person  or  persons  making  such 
transfer  be  deemed  by  reason  thereof  to  have  ceased  to  be  an  owner  or  owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  any 
more  than  if  no  such  transfer  had  been  made,  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  ship  or  vessel,  share  or  shares,  so  transferred,  available  by  sale  or  otherwise  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt  or  debts  for  securing  the  payment  of  which  such  transfer  shall  have  been  made.  —  ^  42. 

Transfers  qf  Ships  for  Security.  —  Wlien  any  transfer  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  any  share  or  shares 
thereof,  shall  have  been  made  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  any  debt  or  debts,  either  by  way  of  mort- 
gage or  of  assignment  as  aforesaid,  and  such  transfer  shall  have  been  duly  registered  according  to  the  pro. 
visions  of  this  act,  tlie  right  or  interest  of  the  mortgagee  or  other  assignee  as  albresaid  shall  not  be  in  any 
manner  affected  by  any  act  or  acts  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  such  mortgagor  or  assignor,  mortgagors 
or  assignors,  after  the  time  when  such  mortgage  or  assignment  shall  have  been  so  registered  as  aforesaid, 
notwitl^standing  such  mortgagor  or  assignor,  mortgagors  or  assignors,  at  the  time  he  or  they  shall  so 
become  bankrupt  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  in  his  or  their  possession,  order,  and  disposition,  and  shall  be 
the  reputed  owner  or  owners  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  share  or  shares  thereof,  so  by  him  or  them 
mortgaged  or  assigned  as  aforesaid,  but  such  mortgage  or  assignment  shall  take  place  of  and  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  right,  claim,  or  interest  which  may  belong  to  the  assignee  or  assignees  of. such  bankrupt  or 
bankrupts  iii  such  ship  or  vessel,  share  or  shares  thereof,  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  thereof  not- 
withstanding.—  ^  43. 

Governors  of  Colonies,  Sfc.  may  cause  Proceedings  in  Suits  to  be  stayed.  —  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
any  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies,  plantations, 
islands,  or  territories,  and  they  are  hereby  respectively  authorised  and  required,  if  any  suit,  information, 
libel,  or  other  prosecution  or  proceeding  of  any  nature  or  kind  whatever  shall  have  been  commenced  or 
shall  hereafter  be  commenced  in  any  court  whatever  in  any  of  the  said  colonies,  i>lantations,  islands,  or 
territories  respectively,  touching  the  force  and  effect  of  any  register  granted  to  any  ship  or  vessel,  upon  a 
representation  made  to  any  snch  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief,  to  cause  all  pro- 
ceedings  thereon  to  be  stayed,  if  he  shall  see  just  cause  so  to  do,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  shall  be 
known  and  certified  to  him  by  his  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Majesty's  privy  council;  and 
such  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  is  hereby  required  to  transmit  to  one  of  his 
Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty  in  council,  an  authenticated  copy  of 
the  proceedings  in  every  such  case,  together  with  his  reasons  for  causing  the  same  to  be  stayed,  and  such 
documents  (properly  verified)  as  he  may  judge  necessary  for  the  information  of  his  Majesty.  —  ^44. 

Penalty  of  5001.  on  Persons  inaking  false  Declaration,  or  falsifying  any  Document.  —  1  f  any  person  or 
persons  shall  falsely  make  declaration  to  any  of  the  matters  herein-before  required  to  be  verified  by  de- 
claration, or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  counterfeit,  erase,  alter,  or  falsify  any  certificate  or  other 
instrument  in  writing  required  or  directed  to  be  obtained,  granted,  or  produced  by  this  act,  or  shall 
knowingly  or  wlllully  make  use  of  any  certificate  or  other  instrument  so  counterfeited,  erased,  altered, 
or  falsified,  or  shall  wilfully  grant  such  certificate  or  other  instrument  in  writing,  knowing  it  to  be  false, 
such  person  or  persons  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  500/.  —  §  45. 

Hoiu  Penalties  arc  to  be  recovered.  —  All  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  niflicted  and  incurred  by  this  act 
shall  and  may  be  sued  for,  prosecuted,  recovered,  and  disposed  of  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  ways, 
means,  and  methods,  as  any  penalties  or  forfeitures  inflicted  or  which  may  be  incurred  for  any  oH'ences 
committed  against  any  law  relating  to  the  customs  may  now  legally  be  sued  for,  prosecuted,  recovered, 
and  disposed  of;  and  the  officer  or  officers  concerned  in  seizures  or  prosecutions  under  this  act  shall 
be  entitled  to  and  receive  the  same  share  of  the  produce  arising  from  such  seizures  as  in  the  case  of 
seizures  for  unlawful  importation,  and  to  such  share  of  the  produce  arising  from  any  pecuniary  fine  or 
penalty  for  any  offence  against  this  act  as  any  oflScer  or  officers  is  or  are  now  by  any  law  or  regulation 
entitled  to  upon  prosecutions  for  pecuniary  penalties.  —  \  46. 

REPO  RT,  ill  cotnmercial  navigation,  a  paper  delivered  by  the  masters  of  all  ships  ar- 
riving from  parts  beyond  seas  to  the  Custom-house,  and  attested  upon  oath,  containing 
an  account  of  the  cargo  on  board,  &c.  — (See  ante,  p.  657.) 

REPRISALS.  Where  tlie  people  of  one  nation  have  unlawfully  seized  and  detained 
property  belonging  to  another  state,  the  subjects  of  the  latter  are  authorised,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  to  indemnify  themselves,  by  seizing  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  the^  state 
aggressing.  This  is  termed  making  reprisals;  and  commissions  to  this  effect  are  issued 
from  the  Admiralty. — (See  Pkivateeks. ) 

RESPONDENTIA.      See  Bottomry  and  Respondentia. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE.  Though  not  properly  belonging  to  a  work 
of  this  sort,  we  believe  we  shall  do  an  acceptable  service  to  our  readers  by  laying  before 
them  the  following  comprehensive  Table  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  18.TO,  1831,  and  1832.  It  contains  more  information  in  a  brief  space 
than  most  parliamentary  papers.  It  was  originally  framed  according  to  the  suggestion, 
and  printed  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pusey ;  and  there  are  not  very  many  memb<TS 
who  have  left  so  useful  a  memorial  of  their  parliamentary  career. 
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220,357  12  10 
,223,660  6  2| 
516,716  18  8i 


1,184,790  12  5^ 
1,361,625  0  5J 
1,185,283  7  lOJ 
295,087  5  6 
425,125  17  0 
397,613  10  0 
186,102  2  0 
259,242  11  7 


7,248,083  14  6 


5,294,870 

2,212,206 

363,742 

376,805 


6  lOJ 


L.         «. 

d. 

1,432,179  8 
1,629,881  9 
5,195,125  5 

0 
5 
6J 

4,359,333  16 

8i 

6,8S8  19 

I 

148,594  19 

2J 

1,537,484  2 

4 

4,807,472  5 

8i 

3,344,918  12 

9J 

583,751  5 

6 

2,960,325  7 

4 

121,256  4 

11 

68,256  16 

0 

503,440  9 

1 

544,792  4 

3 

476,682  17 

7 

213,847  14 

6 

58,968  4 

6J 

52,134  17 

H 

680,140  5 

*h 

1,139,313  3 

Si 

615,554  12 

3 

125,745  15 

Hi 

548,050  5 

6i 

366,418  11 

6i 

1,278,995  14 

lOJ 

218,805  4 

H 

919,175  4 

9J 

1,743,795  6 

IJ 

,005,955  11 


1,857,717  14  7 
1,580,380  3  9 
6,163,178  16  OJ 

4,825,120  tf  10 

6,892  9  11 

294,325  17  7 

1,715,809  14  6 
4,648,990  5  7 

3,509,834  13  7 

598,038  5  11 

3,080,588  13  3 


9,674,653  12  5£ 


35,080,609  4 


1,512,107  3 

2,001,932  4  7i 

248,156  11  8J 
764,755  11  II 

666,704  14  9J 
655,724  IC  J 
422,480  14  9  J 
231,863  3  4 
.218,847  6  lOj 
416,066  15  OJ 


1,161,312  7  l.J 
1  AW .041  13  I'l 

1,178,344  2  3i 

295,111  18  6 

417,841  2  0 

392,947  4  0 

181,002  1  0 

239,117  19  3 


54,840,190  0  4j! 


38,638  16 


128,293  16  5 

69,049  2  8 

465,144  4  2 

307,988  2  3 

728,718  2  10 

194,523  16  2 

3,375  4  104 

43,190  1 

758,761  17 

1,187,550  10  7| 

236,503  17  1 

54,420  1  10 

575,680  IS  2i 

325,256  18  2J 

1,23«,289  8  8 

227,235  14  6| 

897,358 

1,689,265 


27,280,876  15  6i 


9,130,005  7 
36,411,482  2  10.) 


1,458,312  6  114 

2,023,432  12  7 

310,223  11  3 
896,948  1  5^ 

626,959  16  9j 
613,888  0  6 
411,033  4  11 
245,068  16  5 
212,496  17  lOJ 
288,528  14  7^ 


5,222,718 

2,227,304 

373,770 

347,214 


8  II 
4  Hi 
10  24 
6  51 


50,990,315  10  3i 


1,184,340  4  IJ 
1,390,984  11  54 
1,202,931  0  114 
307,181  19 
419,786  8 
408,414  14 
177,966  4 
242,081  4 


7,119,892  3  44 


5,333,686 

2,175,291 

359,524 

286,945 


7  104 

8  74 
15 


51,686,822  6  2  I 


•  l^.B.  —  The  duties  on  beer,  printed  goods,  candles,  coals,  and  tiles  and  slates  have  been  repealed.   Those  on  raw  cotton, 
»oap,  marine  insurances,  advertisements,  receipts,  &c.  have  been  reduced.    The  house  tax  is  about  being  repealed. 
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REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Heads  of  Expenditure. 


Revemte  Charees  nf  Collection. 
«,„,„„^f  Civil  l^epartmenU 
C"*'*'°^t  Preventive  Service  - 


;s>ed  and  Land  Taxes 
Other  Ordinary  Revenues  (ex- 
cept the  Post-office) 
uiwrannualion  and  otlTfU*  Al- 

Tutal  Revenue 

Piihlic  Debt. 

Interest  of  Permanent  Debt    - 

Ac tual  Charge  for  Termin- 
able Annuities* 

Actual  Charge  for  Life  An- 
nuities and  Annuities  for 
Terms  of  Vears*     - 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills 

Management 

Total  Debt 

Civil  Government. 
ivil     List :      Privy      Purse ; 
Salaries  of  the  Household; 
and  Tradesmen's  Bills 

The  Allowances  to  the  Junior 
Branches  of  the  Koyal  Fa- 
milv,  and  to  H.  R.  H.  Leo- 
pold Prince  of  Coburg 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land's Establishment 

The  Salaries  and  other  Ex- 
penses of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament (including  Printing) 

Civil  Departments,  exclusive  of 
those  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Ordnance  Estimates 
^^nsions  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  and  on  the  Gross  Re- 


^4,091,750    7  10 
1,843,106  11    7 


1,453,269  2 
815,500  16 
276,179    3 


Justice. 
ourts  o"  Justice 
olice,    and    Criminal   Prose- 
cutions -  .  - 
,  Convicts    at   Home  and 


•  .  i  Convicts 
ggj  Abroad 
t-C  J  Convicts, 
■J      i  Other  Ey 


New  S.  Wales 
penses 


Total  Justice 

Dijlttnatic. 
Salaries    and    Retired  Allow- 
ances of  Fortign  M  inisters    - 
Ditto      ditto      Consuls 
Civil  Contingencies,  Expenses 
Total  Diplomatic 

Force*. 

5")     Non-     JNumberofiMen 
"'  Leftectivc  ICharge    - 


Number  of  Men 


w  Tr/r    „■      r  Numb 

=  "1     Non-     f.NumheiofMe 
i  tefTtclive  Ichaige    - 

Total  Ordnance 

r\En«f™i  Charge 
^■j     Non-     f  Numberof  Men 
l^eflective  I.  Charge   - 

Total  Navy 
Total  Forces 

Bounties  for  promoting  Fish- 
eries,I. inen  ^lanufai-tureSi&C' 

Public  Works 

Payments  out  of  the  Revenue 
of  Crown  Lands,  for  Im- 
provements  and  various 
Public  Services 

Post-olTioe  Charees  of  Collec 
tion  and  other  i*ayments 

Quarantine  and  Warehousing 
Establishments  -  -  - 
[iscettaoeous  Services,  not 
classed  under  the  aforegoing 
Heads,  consisting  of  (irants 
of  Parliament,  Payments  out 
of  the  Gross  Revenue,  Conso- 
lidated Fund,  and  Civil  List 

Grand  Total 


Public  Expenditure  in 


819,160  17    0| 
260,013     1      ■ 


1,079,203  18    6i 

1,062,686   12     U 

177,924     1  11} 

266,309  15    2 

25,551    0    9 

402,549    2  Hi 


28,476,606    1    7 


401,628  16  10| 

245,923    1    6i 
32,749    9  .31 

144,374    6    5 

520,045     1     Si 


407,501    9    9i 

222,450    9    4 

140,305  16  1 
167,600  0  0 
65,620    6  11| 


220,930  15  9i[ 
117,695  0  0 
37,099    7     1 


(84,172.) 
4,492,688    5 

(96,081.) 
2,939,606    9 


7,432,294  15    1} 


(8,878.) 
l,332,3-54    0    0 
(12,384.) 
357,090    0    0 


1,689,444    0    0 


(31,444.) 
4,063,308    7 

(29,922.) 
1,531,646  17  Hi 


5,594,955    5    8 


Terminable  and    Life    An- 

Corresponding  Perpetuities,  as 
estimated  by  Mr.  Finlaison 


3,014,224  11    4i 


24,027,666   2  6i 

1,844,498    4  1 

1,501,991    5  6 

655,329  H  3 

273,296    8  9| 


1,578,967  19    OJ 


14,716,694   0    9J 


807,966  10 
474,248    0 


852,601  6 
718,359  8 
214,037  14 


1,988,530    7 


53,011,653    4 


1,118,088  6  lA 
998,760  11  11 

,173,016  5  lOA 
264,687  15    8 

86,342    4    li 

374,950  19 


2,955,846    3    6J 


28,302,781  12    2 


23,982,044    9    7^ 
1,842,182  13    8 

1,596,427  7  0 
659,165  6  6 
271,533    1  lOi 


212,375    0    0 
36,379  14    1 


339,376    9    8i 


415,953  7    6i 

210,523  4  11 

129,587  5    1 

167,500  0    0 

63,184  0    0 


141,437  15  3 
112,195  0  0 
46,193    3    8 


(78,498.) 
4,808,362  16    2 

(94,024.) 
2,924,604  17    4 


7,732,967  13     6 


(12,791.) 
1,062,913    0    0 
(13,052.) 
355,904    0    0 


1,418317    0    0 


(33,794.) 
4,243,846    7    Z 

(32,021.) 
1,626,704  14    5 

5,870,551     1    8 


3,296,375  14 
2,143,685  13 


1,152,690    0    6 


1,661,244    6    0 


986,747  17 


816,021  10    8 
360,330  14    0| 


182,358    0  104 
219,212    6    9i 

23,248  14 

293,585  13  llj 


28,351,358  U    Ij' 


220,000    0    0 
37,435  16    5i 


437,784  16  O 

217,029  14  0 

139,323  16  0\ 

137,788  16  0' 

57,649    6  5 


15,022,335  15  2 


173,955  18 
825,210  8 


854,433  11 
673,317  8 
203,734  0 


1,216,875  18    5 


52,576,308  16    5j 


3>»6,489  9 
2,104,507  18 
2.411,981  11 


157,489  17  94 
93,223  6  ■ 
39,726  15 


(89,690.) 
4,347,390    1    7 

(90,868.) 
8,790,091  17    5 

7.1.^7,481  19    0 


(12,237.) 
1,07.\2H    0    0 
(12,821.) 
351,477    0    0 


1,424,688    0    0 


(28,7.69.) 
3,265,306    8    1 

(29,294.) 
1,613,328    6    6 


4,878,634  14    7 


2,986,518  11   Oi 


1,564,713    3    H 


330,439  19    71 


13,440,804  13 

79,528  16    H 
345,1H4  17    2 


297,499  101  71 
707,288  19  3i 
215A58  H    3 


1,076,771  17    6 


.50^8.6.118  7  1i 
3,438,610  0  t 
2,103,399  16  10 


1,3.\%«10_«_1, 


RHUBARB.  —  RICE.  985 

RHUBARB  (Du.  Rhubarber  ,■  Fr.  Rhuharhe'  Rubarhe ;  It.  Raharharo,  Reo-barharo  ; 
Sp.  Ruibarbo ;  Rus.  Rewen  ;  Arab.  Ratcend ;  Chin.  ra-^ii'an(7),  the  root  of  a  plant,  a 
native  of  China  and  Tartary.  Three  varieties  of  rhubarb  are  known  in  the  shops ;  viz. 
Russian,  Turkey,  and  East  Indian  or  Cliinuse  rhubarb.  Tlie  first  two  resemble  each 
other  in  every  respect.  They  are,  in  fact,  tlie  same  article,  being  botli  derived  from 
Tartary.  The  portion  destined  for  the  Petersburg!!  market  being  selected  and  sorted  at 
Kiachta,  acquires  the  name  of  Russian  rhubarb ;  while  the  portion  that  is  sent  from 
Tartary  to  Smyrna  and  other  places  in  Turkey,  is  called  Turkey  rhubarb.  The  best 
pieces  only  are  sent  to  Petersburgh  ;  and  according  to  the  contract  with  the  government, 
on  whose  account  it  is  bought,  all  that  is  rejected  must  be  burnt ;  and  that  which  is  ap- 
proved undergoes  a  second  cleaning  before  being  finally  packed  up  for  Petersburgh. 
The  best  pieces  of  Russian  and  Turkey  rhubarb  are  roundish,  and  perforated  with  a 
large  hole,  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  and  when  cut  or  broken  exhibit 
a  mottled  texture,  and  alternate  streaks  of  red  and  grey.  Its  odour  is  peculiar ;  and  its 
taste  nauseous,  bitter,  and  astringent.  It  should  not  be  porous,  but  rather  compact  and 
heavy.  East  Indian  or  Chinese  rhubarb  is  in  oblong  flat  pieces,  seldom  perforated ;  has 
a  stronger  odour,  and  is  more  nauseous  to  the  taste  than  the  other ;  it  is  heavier,  more 
compact,  breaks  smoother,  and  affords  a  powder  of  a  redder  shade.  —  ( Thomson's 
Dispensatory  ;   Ainslie's  Mat.  Indica,  §"0. ) 

The  total  quantity  of  rhubarb  imiiorted  in  1831  amounted  to  140,395  lbs. ;  of  which  6,901  lbs.  came  from 
Russia,  and  133,462  from  the  East  Indies.  Of  the  quantity  imported,  40,124  lbs.  were  retained  for  home 
consumption.  The  price  of  rhubarb  in  bond  varies  from  2*.  per  lb.  for  the  inferior  East  Indian,  to  8*. 
for  the  best  Russian. 

RICE  (Fr.  Riz ;  It.  Rise ;  Arab.  Aruz ;  Hind.  Chawl),  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  cereal  grasses,  the  Oryza  sativa  of  botanists.  It  is  raised  in  immense  quantities 
in  India,  China,  and  most  Eastern  countries ;  in  the  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
and  the  United  States  ;  and  in  some  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  It,  in  fact, 
occupies  the  same  place  in  most  intertropical  regions  as  wheat  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  and  oats  and  rye  in  those  more  to  the  north.  Forming,  as  it  does,  the  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  the  most  civilised  and  populous  Eastern  nations,  it  is  more  extensively 
consumed  than  any  other  species  of  grain.  It  is  light  and  wholesome,  but  is  said  to 
contain  less  of  the  nutritive  principle  than  wheat.  When  rough,  or  in  its  natural  state 
in  the  husk,  it  is  called  paddy.  There  is  an  immense  variety  in  the  qualities  of  rice. 
That  which  is  principally  exported  from  Bengal  has  received  the  name  of  cargo  rice. 
It  is  of  a  coarse  reddish  cast,  but  is  sweet  and  large  grained,  and  is  preferred  by  the 
natives  to  every  other  sort.  It  is  not  kiln-dried,  but  is  parboiled  in  earthen  pots  or 
caldrons,  partly  to  destroy  the  vegetative  principle,  so  that  it  may  keep  better,  and 
partly  to  facilitate  the  process  of  husking.  Patna  rice  is  more  esteemed  in  Europe  than 
any  other  sort  of  rice  imported  from  the  East.  It  is  small  grained,  rather  long  and 
wiry,  and  remarkably  white.  But  the  rice  raised  on  the  low  marshy  grounds  of  Carolina 
is  unquestionably  very  superior  to  any  brought  from  any  part  of  India. 

The  produce  of  lands  naturally  or  artificially  irrigated  is,  as  far  as  rice  is  concerned,  from  5  to  10  times 
greater  than  that  of  dry  land  having  no  command  of  water :  and  hence  the  vast  importance  of  irri- 
gation in  all  countries  where  this  grain  is  cultivated.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  owing  to  the  not 
unfrequent  occurrence  of  severe  droughts,  there  is  a  greater  variation  in  the  crops  of  rice  than  in  those 
of  any  other  species  of  grain.  Those  who,  like  the  Hindoos,  depend  almost  entirely  on  it  for  subsistence, 
are,  consequently,  placed  in  a  very  precarious  situation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  famines  are  at  once 
more  frequent  and  severe  in  Hindostan  than  in  any  other  quarter. 

A  few  years  ago,  England  was  principally  supplied  with  cleaned  rice  from  Carolina.  Latterly,  however, 
the  imports  of  Carolina  rice  have  been  much  reduced.  An  improved  method  of  separating  the  husk, 
which  throws  out  the  grain  clean  and  unbroken,  has  recently  been  practised  in  this  country  ;  and  as  the 
grain,  when  in  the  husk,  is  found  to  preserve  its  flavour  and  sweetness  better  during  a  long  voyage 
than  when  shelled,  large  quantities  are  now  imported  rough  from  Bengal  and  the  United  States.  Un- 
questionably, however,  the  oppressive  discriminating  duty  of  Ms.  a  cwt.  on  American  and  other  foreign 
cleaned  rice  has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  increase  the  imports  of  rough  grain  ;  and  the  fact  of 
the  duty  on  paddy  from  Bengal  being  only  Irf.  per  quarter,  while  that  on  paddy  from  Carolina  is  2s.  6rf. 
a  bushel,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  increased  imjioits  from  the  former. 

The  consumption  of  rice  increased  rapidly  after  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  cleaned  and  rough 
grain  from  India  in  1828.  In  1830,  the  entries  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  153,652  cwt.  of 
cleaned,  and  189,249  cwt.  of  rough  grain.  But,  contrary  to  our  anticipations  in  the  former  edition  of 
this  work,  the  consumption  has  since  materially  fallen  oK.  The  entries  for  home  consumption  in  1832 
amounted  to  only  111,461  cwt.  of  clean,  and  179,627  cwt.  of  rough  grain,  or  paddy;  and,  during  last 
year  (1833),  there  was  a  still  further  decline.  Mr.  Cook  ascribes  this  diminution  to  the  reduction  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which  has  fallen  from  64s.  Sd.  in  1830  to  524'.  llrf.  in  1833.  Mr.  C. 
farther  mentions  that,  in  bad  seasons,  when  grain  is  soft  and  damp,  the  millers  consider  it  advantageous 
to  grind  a  certain  proportion  of  rice  with  it.  —  (Mi/burn's  Orient.  Com. ,  Amslie's  Mat.  Jnd. ;  Cook's 
Cum.  of  Great  Britain  in  18  !3  ;  and  private  infurmaliim.) 

The  price  of  rice  in  bond  in  the  London  market,  in  January,  1834,  was  as  under  :  — 

t,.  I.  <l.     L.   I.   (I.  I  Duty  on  paddy,  Ihe  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  Britith 
Rice,  Carolina,  new,  per  cwt.       -  -OlOOIol     1"         possessions, 'rf- per  Quarter. 

£ast  India,  line,  Patna,  do.  -    "  J7    0-1     1    C     From  America  anu  oihti  forelRn  places,  2*.  W.  per  bmliel. 

Bengal,  white,  tlo.  -  -OlSfi-OlfiO     Duty  on  American  and  other  foreign  |>lBcea  or  growth,  lit, 

cargo,  and  ordinary         -  .    0    9    0   -  0  l'.i    0         per  cwt.  —  Bengal,  and  other  soru,  U.  per  cwt. 
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RIGA. 


RIGA,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  situated  on  the  Duna,  about 
9  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  56'^  56'  5"  N.,  Ion.  24^0'  4"  E.     Population  about  47,000. 

Harbour.  —  A  light.house  has  been  erected  on  Fort  Comet,  on  the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  It  has  2  lights:  the  first,  elevated  about  104  feet  (English)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  seen, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  at  the  distance  of  •lleagues  ;  and  the  second,  elevated  about  24J  feet, 
may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  £i  leagues.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  usually  from  12  to  13 
feet  water;  and  vessels  drawing  more  than  this  frequently  load  and  unload  part  of  their  cargoes  by 
means  of  lighters  at  Bolderaa,  a  small  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.  There  is  a  fair- 
way beacon  without  the  bar,  in  5  fathoms  water;  and  within  the  channel,  is  buoyed  with  black  and 
white  buoys;  the  black  being  left  on  the  right  or  starboard  side  when  entering,  and  the  white  on  the 
larboard.  Vessels  bound  for  Riga  take  pilots  at  Bolderaa,  who  carry  them  to  their  anchorage.  No  ballast 
is  allowed  to  be  discharged,  except  at  Poderague.  Regulations  as  to  clearing,  &c.  similar  to  those  at 
PeteTsburgh.  — {Coulter  sur  les  Phares,  2d  ed. ;  and  Regulations  published  by  the  Russian  Authorities.) 

Trade.  —  Owing  to  its  advantageous  situation  near  the  mouth  of  a  great  navigable 
river,  the  trade  of  Riga  is  very  extensive;  being,  of  the  Russian  towns  on  the  Baltic, 
in  this  respect  second  only  to  Petersburgh.  The  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreign 
merchants,  particularly  by  the  English.  The  principal  exports  are  corn,  hemp  and  flax, 
linseed,  iron,  timber,  masts,  leather,  tallow,  &c. ;  the  imports  are  salt,  cloth  and  cotton 
stuffs,  silks,  wine,  sugar,  coffee,  and  groceries  of  all  sorts,  indigo,  dye  woods,  salted 
herrings,  &c. 

The  mast  trade  is  very  extensive.  The  burghers  of  Riga  send  persons  who  are  called  mast  brokers  into 
the  provinces  to  mark  the  trees,  which  are  purchased  standing.  They  grow  mostly  in  the  districts  which 
border  on  the  Dnieper,  are  sent  up  that  river  to  a  landing  place,  transported  30  versts  to  the  Duna,  when, 
being  formed  into  rafts  of  from  50  to  200  pieces,  they  descend  the  stream  to  Riga.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces the  largest  masts  is  the  Scotch  fir.  Those  pieces  which  are  from  18  to  25  inches  in  diameter  are 
called  masts  ;  under  those  dimensions,  spars,  or,  in  England,  Norway  masts,  because  Norway  exports  no 
trees  more  than  18  inches  in  diameter.  Great  skill  is  required  in  distinguishing  those  masts  that  are 
sound  from  those  which  are  in  the  least  internally  decayed.  They  are  usually  from  70  to  80  feet  in 
length. 

Hemp  is  brought  from  the  Ukraine  and  Poland,  and  requires  2  years  in  its  passage  to  Riga.  The  barki 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  are  from  250  to  300  tons  burden,  covered  with  mats  sloping  like  a  pent  house 
roof,  and  have  a  false  bottom.  They  ascend  the  Dnieper  and  the  Duna ;  but  on  account  of  numerous 
shoals,  can  only  pass  the  Duna  in  the  spring,  or  about  3  weeks  after  the  snow  begins  to  melt ;  and,  if  they 
miss  that  time,  are  delayed  till  autumn.  The  hemp  exported  from  Riga  is  considered  the  best  in  Europe, 
and  is  generally  about  30  per  cent,  dearer  than  that  exported  from  Petersburgh.  Riga  hemp  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  men-of-war.  —  {Coxe's  Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  5th  ed.  voL  it 
p.  2«.) 

The  best  kind  of  flax  shipped  from  Riga  is  grown  in  White  Russia,  and  is  called  Druara  rakitzer ;  its 
colour  is  very  white,  and  the  threads  long,  fine,  and  loose,  but  it  has  sometimes  black  spots :  the  next 
quality,  coming  from  the  province  of  Trockic  in  Lithuania,  is  called  Lithuanian  rakitzer,  and  is  very  little 
inferior  to  Druana,  but  its  colour  is  a  little  brown  ;  of  this  kind  the  best  sort  is  Thiesenhausen.  The  best 
kind  of  Courland  flax  shipped  from  Riga  is  Marienburgh  ;  that  grown  in  Livonia  is  of  inferior  quality. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  linseed  :  that  of  the  last  crop,  which  is  used  for  sowing  ;  and  that  of  former  years, 
for  crushing.  To  prevent  deception,  the  year  of  Its  growth  is  stamped  on  the  barrel  by  sworn  inspector* 
{brackers).  Some  hemp.seed  is  occasionally  shipped,  mostly  to  Holland.  Riga  wheat  is  very  inferior  to 
that  of  Dantzic.  Two  descriptions  are  shipped  —  one  the  growth  of  Russia,  the  other  of  Courland  ;  the 
last  is  much  the  best,  being  larger  bodied  and  of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  Russian  ;  still,  however,  it 
makes  but  indiflerent  flour.  Oats  are  of  a  good  quality,  and  are  largely  exported ;  peas  are  also  occasion- 
ally exported. 

In  shipping  masts,  the  rest  of  the  cargo  generally  consists  of  deals  and  wainscot  logs ;  the  latter  are 
much  exported  to  England,  and  are  very  superior.     Tallow  is  not  so  cheap  here  as  at  Petersburgh. 

Money.  —  For  the  monies  of  Riga,  see  Petersbirgh.  The  current  rixdollar  of  Riga  =  is.  Ijd.  sterling; 
hence  )/.  sterling  —  6  rixdollars  3()  groschen  currency;  the  Riga  dollar  being  divided  into  90  groschen. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  pound  is  divided  into  2  marcs,  or  32  loths;  and  also  into 
halves,  quarters,  &c.  It  contains  (i,452  English  grains.  Hence  100  lbs.  of  Riga  =  9217  lbs.  avoirdupois  = 
♦1  8  kilog.  —  8t532  lbs.  of  Hamburgh  —  84G4  lbs.  of  Amsterdam.  The  lispound  =  20  lbs. ;  the  shippound  = 
20  lispounds. 

The  loof  is  the  measure  for  grain  :  48  loofs  =  1  last  of  wheat,  barley,  or  linseed ;  45  loofs  =  1  last  of  rye ; 
and  60  loofs  =  1  last  of  oats,  malt,  and  beans.  According  to  Dr.  Kelly,  the  loof  =  19375  Winchester 
bushel ;  and,  consequently,  the  last  of  wheat  =  11-625  quarters.  Nelkenbrecher  does  not  value  the  loof 
quite  so  high  as  Dr.  Kelly. 

The  fuder,  the  measure  for  liquids,  is  divided  into  6  ahms,  24  ankers,  120  quarts,  or  720  Btoofs.  The 
anker  =  lOj  English  wine  gallons. 

The  foot  of  Riga  =  1079  English  inches.    The  ell  =  2  feet ;  the  clafter  =  6  feet. 

L  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  exported  from  Riga  during  each  of  the  Three 

Years  ending  with  1833. 


Article*. 

1831. 

1852. 

1833. 

Anicles. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

Flax,  1st  sort 

sh.  lbs. 

8.5,10(; 

88,00.1 

98,613 

WTieat        -        - 

■    lasts 

!J  '75 

4,951 

407 

«d    _ 

17.30.1 

21,802 

40,749 

Rye     -       -       - 

„ 

34,375 

3d    —    - 



Q.nn 

I0,8fi0 

13,647 

Barley     - 

— 

5,958 

7,441 

99 

codill* 



3,090 

2,950 

4,080 

Oats 

— 

Hemp,  Rhine    - 

_ 

.■51.099 

25,529 

22,143 

Peas     -        .        - 

_ 

3,425 

outshot      - 



I-i,lt3« 

19,.571 

15,101 

Tallow         -        - 

-sh.lbs. 

6,384 

pass 

_ 

21,116 

30,111 

23,725 

Hides         -        - 

-  pieces 

117,218 

6,541 

201,731 

26,715 

-.730 

cod  ilia      . 

— 

7,974 

10,174 

11,776 

\\'ainscot  lORS 

.    — 

5,699 

linseed,  crushing 

barrels 

245..37S 

189,926 

174.821 

Deals 

— 

344,.580 

119,218 

37, .528 

95,595 

Square  timber      - 

•    _ 

Hemp.ceed 

-      — 

16,022 

23  ,-580 

100,703 

.Masts  and  spars 

-     — 

II.  Value  of  Exports  in  Bank  Note  Roubles. 


37,158,861 
18,431,059         I 
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III.  Ships  cleared  out  from  Riga  in  1832. 


1               Flags. 

Ships. 

Flags. 

Ships 

To  what  Country. 

Ships 

To  what  Country. 

Ships* 

British 

3.S0 

Prussian 

116 

To  Oreat  Britain 

342 

To  Prussia 

Hanoverian 

luu 

Mecklenburgh 

1,58 

Hanover 

5 

Lubeck 

Dutch    - 

Oldenburgh 

'il 

Holland       - 

322 

Danish 

17.S 

Hamhuigh 

2 

Belgium         .       - 

165 

Bremen 

43 

Swedish 

SI 

I.uheck     - 

l(i 

1'  ranee 

30 

Norwegian 

1-21 

Uremen 

13 

Denmark 

143 

1 

French     -       - 

American 

'i 

Sweden  &  Norway 

112 

244 

Spanish       -       -       - 

1 

Russian        ... 

44 

Portugal 

8 

1,483 

1,483 

IV. 

Ships  despatched  from  Riga 

during  the  Six  Years  ending  with  1832. 

Years. 

1S27. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830.                    1831. 

1S32 

Ships. 

1,378 

I.ISO 

1,331 

1,245                     1,573 

1,483 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  situated  in  lat.  22°  54'  15"  S.,  Ion.  43° 
15'  50"  W.  Population  about  160,000.  The  harbour  of  Rio  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  both  as  respects  capaciousness  and  security  for  all  sorts  of  vessels.  In  coming 
from  the  N.E.  it  is  usual  to  make  Cape  Frio,  in  lat.  23°  T  18"  S.,  Ion.  42"  3'  19"  W., 
being  about  4  leagues  nearly  E.  of  Rio.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  marked  by  a  re- 
markable hill  in  the  form  of  a  sugarloaf,  900  feet  high,  close  to  its  west  side  ;  while  on  the 
east,  or  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  at  the  distance  of  about  1^  mile,  is  the  fort  of  Santa 
Cruz.  But  the  wood-cut  in  the  next  page,  taken  from  a  chart  published  by  order  of 
the  Brazilian  authorities,  gives  a  much  better  idea  of  this  noble  harbour  than  could  be 
obtained  from  any  description. 

Entrance  to  the  Harhnnr.  — Vessels  bound  for  Rio,  coming  from  the  N.,  should,  after  rounding  Cape 
Frio,  steer  due  W.,  keeping  about  3  leagues  from  the  coast,  until  they  come  within  5  or  6  miles  of  the 
llha  Raxa,  or  Flat  Island,  lying  almost  due  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  at  the  distance  of  about  3 
leagues.  A  light-house,  the  lantern  of  which  is  said  to  be  elevated  nearly  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  erected  on  this  island  in  18'.i9.  The  light  is  a  revolving  one,  finishing  its  revolution  in  3  minutes, 
and  exhibiting  alternately  a  white  and  a  red  light.  There  is  also  a  light-house  in  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz, 
the  light  of  which  is  fixed  and  elevated  about  3(1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  —  {Coulier  sur  Ics  P/iares, 
2d  ed.)  Having  got  within  5  or  6  miles  of  the  llha  Raza,  ships  may  enter  by  day  or  by  night,  the  dotted 
line  in  the  cut  marking  the  fair-way  into  the  harbour.  There  are  no  pilots  to  be  met  with  ;  and  as  there 
are  no  hidden  dangers  of  any  kind,  their  services  are  not  wanted.  On  entering,  vessels  must  pass  within 
hail  of  Fort  Santa  Cruz,  to  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  them.  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Vilganhon,  below  or  opposite  to  which  they  must  bring  to,  or  come  to  anchor,  allowing  no 
boats  to  come  alongside,  but  those  of  the  government,  until  they  have  received  pratique,  when  they  will 
be  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  usual  place  of  anchorage  for  the  merchant  shipping. 

The  sea  breeze  generally  sets  in  about  11  A.  m.,  and  lasts  till  about  sunset.  It  is  strong  enough  to 
enable  ships  to  overcome  the  ebb.     High  water  at  full  and  change  at  2  in  the  afternoon. 

Trade.  —  The  trade  of  Rio  is  extensive,  and  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  rum,  tallow,  indigo,  coarse 
cotton  cloths,  gold,  diamonds,  precious  stones,  tobacco,  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  rice,  &c. 
The  imports  consist  principally  of  cottons,  hardware,  flour,  dried  fish,  linens,  woollens, 
soap  and  candles,  wines,  oils,  &c.  Until  IS.SO,  slaves  formed  one  of  tlie  principal  articles 
of  import  into  Rio  and  other  Brazilian  ports ;  so  many  as  45,000  having  been  imported 
in  one  year,  of  which  Rio  received  the  greater  proportion.  But,  according  to  a  conven- 
tion entered  into  with  this  country,  this  infamous  traffic  should  have  ceased  in  February, 
1830  :   whetlier  it  has  really  done  so  is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  affirm. 

Comparative  Monthly  and  Yearly  Statement  of  the  Coffee,  Sugar,  and  Hides  exported  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  during  the  Six  Years  ending  with  1832. 


Sugar. 


1827. 


January  - 
Februa"ry    ■ 
March    - 
April    - 
May 
June    - 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


25,971 
18,687 
30,614 
10,013 
27,105 
28,518 


Bug, 

21,824 

20,569 

34,56(1 

14,396 

29,960 

32,314 

37,285 

52,160 

33,588    41,395 

41,7117    28,677 

31,)15|    30,562 

32,001     25,415 

Total   I  350,900  369 rri? 


1829. 


llugt 

.34,102 

33,2.36 

23,599 

13,089 

27,511 

27,250 

36,347 

47,207 

33,074 

36,891 

36,029 

26,772 

r75,107 


.■58,490 
24,527 


19,028 
26,fi30 


1827.      1828. 


Ca«ea. 

1,141 

1,256 

3,187 

1,721 

2,227 

1,117 

1,855 

1,484 

908 

785 

876 

3,091 


Ccues. 
1,679 
1,887 
1,463 


593 

1,134 

1,900 

794 

456 

3,407 


1,656 
l,fi88 
3,623 
2,690 
1,248 
1,558 
1,279 
1,377 

173 
1,907 

553 
1,112 


■448,2I9|478,950    19,644     19,035  I  18,864 


1830.       1831. 


3,224 
2,737 
2,076 
1,318 
2,310 
1,796 
1,277 
671 
806 
1,781 
2,101 
2,391 


747 
1,827 
1.112 
2,924 
4,418 
2,710 
947 
662 
1,100 
1,270 
2,375 


22,488  i  22,iiOI 


1832. 


Cagea. 

1,093 

1,399 

3,475 

1,974 

594 

1,23.5 

1,870 

1,941 

84 1 

771 


Months. 


Japuary 
February 
March  - 
April  - 
Alay 
June 


69,173 

12,5 '8 
48,477 
21,938 


15,828 
12,205 
33,107 
418 


47,038  I  18,106 
11,737     15,553 

I 


JVo. 
46.665 
32,473 
21,562 
,34,242 
17,467 
16,883 


1830. 


S,578 
18,835 
24,258 
31,882 
44.316 
30,592 


1831. 


No. 
36,911 
12,860 
28,698 
28,977 
12,998 
41,488 


1832.  I  Rtonths. 


fin. 

3,990 

5,312 
32,707 
74,641 
18,016 

9,941 


July        - 

August  - 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 


2tr>58 
29,658 
12,093 
10,743 
31,148 
10,189 
329 1320 


890 
21,281 
33,1.33 


1829.      1830. 


JVo.  No. 

45.0571  13,389 
36,.306  16,138 
10,567  19,274 
43,130  4,798 

30.572  ,33,816 
16,969  20,513 


207 ,268,351. 893 '266,719 


Nn. 
13,772 
25,2.36 
9,979 
26,319 
,30,850 
44,297 


No. 
37,776 
14,551 
14,31K1 
32,928 
5,275 
14,21" 


342,385  I  i>63,657 


This  Statement  is  taken  from  the  Circular  of  Stock?ne!/er,  Grade,  S[  Co.,  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro,  4th 
of  January,  1833,  who  state  that  they  derived  the  details  from  the  manifests  of  the  vessels  clearing 
out  at  the  Custom-house. 
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Rrferencet  to  Plan.  — A,  l\hadoCatunAuba.  B,  Fort  de  SL  Joao.  C,  Morro  do  Flamenga  D,  PonU 
do  Calhabouco.    E,  Fort  da  Ilha  das  Cobras.     F,  Ilha  dos  Ratios.    G.  Fort  da  Boa  Viagem. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  sugar  and  coffee  from  Brazil  during  the  last  10  years 
has  been  quite  unprecedented.  In  1822,  the  total  export  of  sugar  from  the  empire 
was  only  40,000  tons,  whereas  it  now  amounts  to  about  75,000  tons.  In  1821,  the 
quantity  of  coffee  exported  from  Rio  did  not  exceed  7,500  tons ;  but  in  1833  it  amounted 
to  more  than  4  times  that  quantity,  or  to  about  35,000  tons !     The  exports  of  cotton 
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have  also  increased,  but  not  so  rapidly.  The  imports  of  cotton  from  Brazil  to  England  in 
1831,  were  31,695,761  lbs.,  being  between  a  7th  and  an  8th  of  the  total  quantity  we  im- 
ported that  year.      In  1832,  the  imports  declined  to  20,109,560  lbs. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  increase  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  culti- 
vation in  Brazil  must  be  ascribed  to  the  facility  with  which  slaves  have  recently  been 
imported ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  cessation  of  their  importation,  supposing  the  con- 
vention to  that  effect  to  be  executed,  may  check,  for  a  while,  the  extension  of  cultivation 
in  Brazil. 

We  have  derived  the  following  statements,  as  to  the  trade  of  Brazil,  from  the  highest  mercantile  autho. 
rity.     Of  their  accuracy  there  can  be  no  more  question  than  of  their  interest  and  importance  :  — 

"  Unfortunately,  the  government  of  Brazil  does  not  publish  any  official  statements  of  the  trade  of  the 
differer*.  ports,  not  even  of  the  amount  of  exports  or  imports,  so  that  information  on  these  points  can  only 
be  drawn  from  private  sources. 

"  Estimated  Amount  of  Brazilian  Exports,  with  their  Values  at  the  Port  of  Shipment. 


Middle  Provinces. 

Rio.  — Coffee         -  -      bags,  550,000* 

Hides     -  .  -        No.  300,000 

Sugar  -  -  cases,  22,000 1 

Cotton,  drugs,  dyes,  gold,  and  diamonds 

Northern  Provinces. 
Bahia.  —  Coffee  .        .         bags,  10,000 

Cotton        .  .  .       _    47,000 

Sugar    ...        cases,  58,(KXl 
Tobacco       .  -        packages,  15,000 

Drugs,  hides,  leather,  rice,  rum,  &c. 


je  s.  d. 

3  10  0  per  bag 

0  13  0  per  skin 

11  16  0  per  case 


3  10    0  per  bag 

4  0  10      — 

10    0    0  per  case 
3    4    0  per  pck. 


Ceaba.  — Cotton 
Hides 


Mac*  vo Cotton 

Sugar 


Mabanham.  —  Cotton 
Rice 


Faba.  —  Cocoa 
India  rubber 


bags,  14,000      —       4  13    0  per  bag 


bags,  10,000 
cases,    3,000 


bags,  75,000 


bags,  60,000 
tons,   300 


4  10 

10    0 


Isinglass,  rice,  drugs,  and  cotton 

bags,  60,000 


0  per  bag 
0  per  case 


4  10    8  per  bag 


0  16    8  per  bag 
66  13    4  per  ton 


Pernamhuco.  —  Cotton 
Hides  and  dye  woods 
Sugar 

Fabaiba Cotton 

Sugar 


cases,  20,000 


-     bags,  20,000 
.  cases,   5,000 


0  per  bag 
0  per  case 


0    0  per  bag 
0    0  per  case 


Southern  Provinces. 
Rio  Grande  of  the  Sooth.  — Hides  and  tallow,  (chiefly  coastwise  to 
other  ports,  but)  foreign  export  about         -  .  -  . 

Santos. — Sugar,  rice,  and  coffee,  (much  direct  to  Rio,  but)  foreign  ex- 
port ....... 


35,000 
190,000 
580,000 
50,000 
20,000 

65,000 
5,000 

45,000 
30,000 


340,000 
60,000 

50,000 
20,000 
180,000 

3fK),(100 
lOO.OfXl 
2(J0,000 


100,000 
50,000 


100,000 


100,0fj0 


875,000 
70,000 
75,000 

400.000 

250,000 

600,000 
150,000 


1,925,000 
195,000 
260,000 
500,(X)0 

2,880,000 


2,420,000 


200,000 


5,500,000 


"  The  imports  are  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  consisting  principally  of  our  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  hard- 
ware, and  other  manufactures,  amounting  annually  to  about  4,(iOO,(K)0/.  The  remainder  of  the  imports 
consist  of  wines,  brandies,  &c.  from  Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  flour  from  the  United  States  ;  cod 
fish  from  ditto  and  Newfoundland;  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  French,  German,  Swiss,  and 
Indian  manufactures,  and  tea;  the  latter  chiefly  through  the  United  States. 

"  The  duties  on  all  imports,  without  exception,  are  15  per  cent,  on  the  tariff  value,  which  averages 
about  20  per  cent,  on  the  real  value  of  British  goods :  those  on  exports  vary  at  the  different  ports,  and  on 
every  description  of  produce.  On  coft'ee  they  amount  to  about  10  per  cent.;  on  sugar,  12  per  cent  (J 
being  paid  by  the  planter).  The  export  duty  on  cotton  has  lately  been  reduced  from  20  to  about  3  per 
cent. 

"  There  are  no  commercial  or  discount  banks  in  any  part  of  Brazil;  but  at  Rio  there  is  one  of  issue,  the 
whole  of  its  trans.ictions  being  with  the  government. 

"  The  usual  mode  of  selling  goods  in  Brazil  is  on  an  open  credit  of  4  to  8  months,  and  sometimes  even 
12  months,  the  parties  paying  by  weekly  or  monthly  instalments,  as  they  effect  .sales,  generally  exceeding 
the  stipulated  credit,  by  2,  3,  and  even  6  months,  according  to  the  state  of  markets,  without  allowing 
any  charge  for  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  all  produce  is  bought  by  the  foreign  merchants  for  cash 
down,  or,  if  any  credit  be  given,  the  usual  extra  charge  is  1  per  cent,  per  month  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  com. 
merceof  the  country  is  on  British  capital. 

"  The  usual  commissions  are,  5  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  goods  ;  2^  ditto  for  guarantee  ;  with  2J  per  cent, 
for  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  produce  in  return  ;  5  per  cent  when  purchased  by  credits  on  London  : 
the  usance  being  60  days  after  sight. 

"  The  currency  of  Btazil  is  chiefly  paper  and  copper,  of  a  very  depreciated  and  base  kind,  and  varying 
m  almost  every  province.  The  par  of  exchange,  when  the  silver  currency  was  maintained,  was  67jrf. 
and  the  current  rate  always  above  it,  say  from  "Orf.  to  72d.  ;  but  nov,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  paper 
and  copper,  the  exchange  has  fallen,  at  Rio,  to  36</.,  Bahia  i'2d.,  Pernambuco  3iid.,  and  Maranham 


•  Bag  of  coffee  about  1  cwt.  1  qr.  14  lbs. 


t  Case  of  sugar  about  15  cwt. 
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40rf. ;  ami,  at  one  period,  the  exchange  at  Rio  fell  as  low  as  20rf.,  owing  to  the  extensive  issue  of  paper 
by  the  bank. 

"  The  great  difficulties  under  which  our  trade  with  Brazil  labours  are, —  1st,  The  prohibitory  duties 
chargeable  on  sugar  and  coffee,  the  chief  productions  of  the  country  ;  which  admit  to  consumption  only 
cottons  and  hides,  the  latter  not  being  wanted;  so  that,  with  an  export  of  nearly  4,000,000/.,  we  have  no 
direct  means  of  return  for  1.4th  the  amount,  the  other  3-4ths  being  forced  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, Germans,  Swedes,  &c.  who  thus  get  employment  for  their  shipping,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, entirely  upon  British  capital,  whilst  the  British  merchant  is  compelled  to  transfer  his  property  into 
their  hands  for  5  or  6  months,  as  the  only  means  of  getting  payment  for  the  manufactures  he  has  exported  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  British  consumer  at  home  is  compelled  to  pay,  exclusive  of  the  heavy  duties,  a 
decidedly  higher  price  for  sugar  and  coftee  than  is  paid  by  the  consumers  of  any  other  European  state. 

"The  -d  grievance  is  the  wretched  state  of  the  currency  in  Brazil,  which  occasions  fluctuations  in  the 
exchange  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  2  or  3  months,  and  even  50  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the  year;  so 
that  the  actual  proceeds,  in  sterling,  of  any  goods  sold  on  credit  can  never  be  guessed  at  till  the  money 
is  received  ;  there  being  no  discount  banks  or  means  of  realisation,  till  the  expiration  of  the  credit. 

"  The  Brazilian  Regency  have  at  length  recommended  their  currency  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  '  Assembly ;'  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  either  courage  or  honesty  to  take  any  effec. 
tual  means  to  eradicate  the  evil :  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  return  to  a  gold  and  silver  standard,  and  a 
new  coinage,  calling  in  the  old,  one  half  of  which  is  debased."  —  {\3tlt  of  August,  1833.) 

Account  of  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Brazil,  for  the  Six  Years  ending  with  1831,  according  to 
the  Official  Returns  and  Values. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Totals. 

Imports  from  Brazil. 

British  and  Irish 

Foreign  and  Colonial 

Manufactures. 

Produce. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

18-26 

4,116,130 

80,743 

4,196,S73      * 

1,818,281 

mn 

2,556,140 

37,561 

2,593,731 

767,918 

1828 

3,757.014 
6,055,902 

65,473 

3,822,187 

1,.'?S2,8IS 

•      18V!9 

99,819 

6,155,721 

1,4SS,271 

1830 

4,566,010 

76,311 

4,642,321 

l.l/;'l.015 

1831 

2,392,662 

39,002 

2,131,661 

2,27i!,05U 

Account  of  the  Quantity  and  declared  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  of  British  Produce  and  Manufac- 
ture exported  to  Brazil  in  1833. 


Quantities. 


Quantities. 


Apparel,  slop',  and  haberdashery    - 
Arms  and  ammunition 
Bacon  and  haras         -  -    cwt. 

Beef  and  pork  -  -    barrels 

Beer  and  ale       -  -         -    tuns 

Books,  printed  -  -    cwt. 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures  — 
Butter  and  cheese  -  -  — 
Coals,  culm,  and  cinders  -  tons 
Cordage  -  -  -    cwt. 

Cotton  manufactures  -  yards 

Hosiery,  lace,  and  small  wares 
Cotton'twist  and  vam  -    lbs. 

Earthenware  of  all'sorts  -pieces 
Fish  —  herrings  -         -  barrels 

Glass  -  -  -    cwtt 


Hardwares  and  cutlery 

Hats,  lie.'iTer  and  felt 

Iron  anil  steel 

L«a(l  and  shot 

Leathev,wrought  and  an  wrought,  lbs. 


-  cwt. 
dozens 

-  tons 


467 

20 

5,425 

21,371 

i.se.'? 

9,144 
68,903,398 

11,4.34 

2,950,1.55 

6 

11,616 

11,2.^.5 

4,423 

2,191 

522 

43,573 


14,759 

8,732 

2,032 

199 

7,778 

516 

27,195 

72,083 

853 

14,786 

1,607,735 

59,848 

1,073 

27,169 

6 

22,371 

23 

42,099 

14,1.30 

34,916 


yards 


Saddlery  and  harness 
I.inen  manufactures 
Thread,  tapes,  &c. 
Machinery  and  mill  work 
Painters'  colours         ... 
Plate,  phited  ware,  jewellery,  and 
watches 


Salt 

Silk  matnifactures 
Soap  and  candles 
Stationers-  of  all  sorts 
Sugar,  refined 
Tin,  unwrought 
Tin  and  pewter  wares 
Woollen  manufacture 

Do.  by  the  yard 
Hosiery  and  small  w 
All  other  articles 


bushels 


.    cwt. 

,  tin  plates     . 

s,  by  the  piece 

pieces 

•    yards 

ares 


3,200 
187,581 
2,075 
2,671 
4,730 

801 


2.M,1«8 
17,414 
4,027 
23,'i«9 


Total  declared  value 


2,575,680 


The  number  of  ships  which  arrived  at  Rio  in  1826,  were  — 

From  slave  settlements 
South  America 


Spain      .  .  .  .  • 

Portugal  .  -  - 

HoU.ind     .  .  .  .       . 

Hanse  Towns    .  .  -  - 

United  States        .  .  .        . 

North  of  Europe        .  .  - 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Cape  Verd 
Islands        .  .  .  - 


(■53  American. 
\   6  foreign. 


Total 


410 


fl2  1 

1  31 


In  :832,  there  arrived  at  Rio  591  vessels ;  and  in  1833,  620. 
Of  the  arrivals  during  the  last-mentione<l  year,  24 1  were 
English,  including  packets,  and  161  .Ammcan.  Perh.ip>  rot 
more  than  2-3ds  of  the  620  ships  would  load  .at  Kio :  many 
calling  in  quest  of  freights,  and  for  orders,  stores,  &c.  Tlitf 
returiis  do  not  include  Uie  native  coasting  vessels. 


In  order  still  better  to  illustrate  the  trade  of  Brazil,  we  take  leave  to  subjoin  the  following  details  from 
Mr.  Caldclciigh's  Travels  in  South  America.  They  are  neither,  however,  so  recent,  nor  of  such  authority, 
as  those  already  laid  before  the  reader  :  —  "  The  colonial  system,  which  was  strictly  preserved  until  the 
arrival  of  the  court,  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  ignorance  of  many  of  those  beautiful  articles  nf  English 
manufacture,  now  so  greedily  purchased  by  all.  The  I'.razil  trade  may  be  consider«l  as  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  as  if  an  exclusive  mono|)oly  existed  in  their  favour.  Brazil  take.*  from  us  every  thing 
she  requires,  excepting  wine  from  Portugal  ;  and  the  importance  of  this  trade  to  England  may  be  well 
conceived,  when  it  is  mentioned,  that,  after  the  Kast  and  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  it  forms  the 
gre.itest  mart  for  our  fabrics,  and  one  that  is  most  rapidly  increasing. 

"  In  1820,  the  imjiorts  of  British  manufactures  amounted  to  1 ,860,f »00/.  ;  in  1R21,  to  2,230,000/.  The  ex- 
ports of  18-20  were  950,000/. ;  in  1821,  1,>00,000/.  ;  showing  a  great  and  progressive  increase. 

"  Of  the  amount  of  imports,  about  three  fifths  are  brought  to  the  capital,  owing  to  the  greater  consunip. 
tion,  and  from  its  being  in  communication  with  the  mines,  the  most  inhabited  districts  of  the  interior. 

"  The  other  nations  trading  to  Brazil  exhibit  a  poor  figure  after  Great  Britain.  By  far  the  most  active 
of  them— the  United  States —  exported  to  Brazil  only  to  the  amount  of  320,000/.,  chiefly  in  flour,  fish,  and 
minor  articles.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  happen,  but  at  present  it  does  not  appear  that  England 
has  much  to  fear  in  this  quarter.  The  immense  command  of  capital  which  our  merchants  possess  strike* 
all  foreigners  with  astonishment,  and  forces  them  to  abandon  all  idea  of  competition.  The  trade  earned 
on  by  the  rest  of  the  world  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to  little  :  that  of  France  being  chiefly  confined  to 
articles  of  dress  and  fashion  ;  and  of  Sweden,  to  a  few  shijvloads  of  iron  annually.  . 

"  The  trade  expressly  confined  to  Brazilian  vessels  is  the  coasting  and  African.  TTiis  latter  traflic,  it  n 
well  known,  is  now  restricted,  by  treaty,  to  that  part  of  Africa  south  of  the  line,  which  comprehends,  m 
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fact,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  possessions.  The  importation  of  negroes  varies  in  amount ;  but 
of  late  years  it  cannot  be  estimated,  on  an  average,  at  less  than  £1,000  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  only.  It  affords 
too  great  a  return  of  gain  to  be  ca.sily  abandoned  ;  more  especially  when,  strange  to  say,  patriotic  feelings 
are  considered,  in  this  instance,  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  profit;  and  when  it  is  imagined,  that  the  moment 
the  trade  is  prohibited,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  must  decay.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  num- 
ber is  annually  received  into  the  capital,  and  that  there  are  3  other  ports  trading  to  the  same  extent,  and 
that  scarcely  |  of  the  negroes  taken  from  the  coast  live  to  be  landed,  the  number  of  negroes  carried  away 
by  this  outlet  only  in  the  course  of  the  year  appears  prodigious. 

"  Many  years  since,  a  considerable  capital  was  employed  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  black  whale  was 
extremely  common  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  but  an  increasing  traffic  has  driven  this  animal  to 
the  southward,  and  the  only  establishments  at  present  are  in  the  province  of  St.  Catharine's.  It  forms 
another  of  the  royal  monopolies  ;  and,  in  1820,  was  farmed  by  some  Frenchmen. 

"  The  other  trade  carried  on  in  Brazilian  bottoms  is  very  much  confined  to  that  with  the  mother 
country  ;  its  dependencies,  as  Madeira  ;  and  its  possessions  in  Africa  and  the  East.  The  traffic  with  China 
is  still  continued,  but  no  longer  in  tliat  way  which  made  Portugal  at  one  time  the  envy  of  all  maritime 
nations. 

"  The  internal  trade  is  very  much  confined  to  the  products  of  the  district  of  the  mines ;  and  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  large  troops  of  mules,  some  of  which,  from  the  western  provinces  of  Gozaz  and  Matto 
Grosso,  are  4  months  on  the  journey.  It  is  not  easy  to  learn  with  accuracy  the  produce  of  the  diamond 
mines ;  as  they  are  worked  by  government,  and  strictly  monopolised  :  much  smuggling  consequently  pre. 
vails.  In  some  years,  the  quantity  recovered  by  government  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  4,000  ootavas 
of  18  carats ;  but  these  are  years  of  rare  occurrence  :  taking  the  average,  however,  of  some  years,  the 
number  of  octavas  would  come  to  near  1,200.  In  this  quantity  there  would  be,  of  course,  many  of  large 
size,  adding  immensely  to  their  value.  It  is  calculated  that  about  the  same  quantity  is  smuggled  ;  and 
there  are  strong  reasons  to  suppose,  that  if  no  difhculties  were  thrown  in  the  way,  owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  they  are  obtained,  the  produce  of  Brazil  diamonds,  in  every  way  as  fine  as  the  Oriental,  would 
have  considerable  effect  on  the  demand. 

"  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  gold  which  comes  from  the  mines,  it  is  immersed  in  a  certain  degree 
of  obscurity.  The  l-5th  due  to  government  is  the  principal  cause  that  I  could  never  ascertain,  in  any 
mine  which  I  visited,  its  exact  produce.  I  shall  have  another  opportunity  of  saying  more  on  this  head, 
and  explaining  why  the  produce  of  gold  mines  is  on  the  decrease,  which  I  certainly  conceive  to  be  the 
case. 

"  No  silver  is  produced  in  Brazil.  As  there  is  lead,  it  would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  none  exists; 
but  probably  the  quantity  would  be  trifling.  The  silver  coin  is  mostly  Spanish  dollars,  restamped  into 
3-patac  pieces,  by  which  a  considerable  profit  is  obtained  on  each. 

"  The  quantity  of  precious  stones  shipped  is  now  very  considerable.  In  most  cases  they  are  sent  to  a 
losing  market;  being,  in  fact,  more  valuable  in  Brazil  than  in  London  or  Paris.  Aquamarines  —  (see 
Beryl)  — of  a  very  large  size  have  been  found.  In  January,  1811,  one  was  found  in  the  Riberao  das 
Americanas,  near  the  diamond  district,  which  weighed  15  lbs. ;  and  in  the  same  place,  in  the  October  fol. 
lowing,  one  was  discovered  weighing  4  lbs.  Tojiazes  of  fine  quality,  but  seldom  large,  amethysts,  and 
chrysolites,  are  also  articles  of  exportation  ;  and  at  times  some  fine  specimens  of  these  gems  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  jewellers'  shops. 

"  Correctly  speaking,  there  are  no  trading  companies  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  :  there  is  a  society  for  effecting 
maritime  assurances,  but  no  other. 

"  The  Bank  of  lirazil  has  had  very  extensive  concessions  made  in  its  favour,  and  ought  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  state.  It  has  the  power  of  issuing  notes  ;  and  all  disjiuted  monies  and  property  of  the  deceased 
and  absent  {morlcs  e  aiizentes)  must  be  placed  in  its  hands,  and  2  per  cent,  per  annum  charged  for  the  care 
and  trouble.  This,  in  addition  to  the  interest  which  might  be  obtained  for  the  deposit,  would  alone,  in  an 
active  mercantile  country,  form  no  inconsiderable  revenue.  Specie  is  prohibited  from  being  carried 
coastwise  :  merchants  who  wish  to  deposit  cash  in  one  of  the  northern  ports,  where  the  largest  purchases 
are  made,  are  therefore  forced  to  take  hand  bills,  and  pay  a  premium  for  them,  varying  from  3  to  5  per 
cent. 

"  Some  enormous  capitals  have  been  amassed;  but  generally  the  speculations  of  the  native  merchants 
are  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

"The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  (i  per  cent.;  but  money  can  seldom  be  obtained  under  12." — (Cald- 
cleug/i's  Travels  in  South  yhnerica,  vol.  i.  pp.  .OS  —  ."jy.) 

Pv/mlation  of  Brazil.  —  The  magnitude  of  the  population  of  Brazil  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty. 
One  of  the  latest  estimates  is  as  follows  :  —  Portuguese  and  Creoles,  9(  0,000 ;  free  mestizos,  000,000  ;  en. 
slaved  mestizos,  250,000;  free  negroes,  180,000;  enslaved  negroes,  2,900,000;  Indians,  450,00(J;  making 
in  M,  5fiH0,(m.  —  {lyeimar  Almanac,  for  1832.)  But  we  incline  to  think  that  this  estimate  is  rather 
beyond  the  mark. 

ROADS,  pathways  formed  through  the  country  with  more  or  less  art  and  care,  for 
facilitating  the  transit  of  individuals,  carriages,' &e.  hetween  different  places.  They  are 
of  every  variety  of  form  —  from  rude,  narrow,  rugged,  and  unformed  paths,  carried  over 
mountains,  interrupted  hy  every  petty  rivulet,  and  almost  impracticable  to  any  but  foot 
pa<isengers,  to  smooth,  broad,  and  level  ways,  formed  of  solid  materials,  winding  round 
or  cut  through  mountains,  and  carried  over  swam])s  and  rivers  at  an  immense  expense, 
and  admitting  of  the  ca.sy  pa.ssage  of  carriages  and  of  all  sorts  of  goods. 

The  laying  out  of  improved  roads,  and  their  construction,  forms  an  important  part  of 
what  is  denominated  the  science  of  civil  engineering.  15ut  as  it  would  be  quite  foreign 
to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  formation  of  road.s,  we  shall  satisfy 
ourselves  with  laying  before  the  reader  the  following  statements  as  to  their  importance 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Importance  and  Utility  of  improved  Roads.  —  Next  to  the  introduction  of  money,  and 
weights  and  measures,  the  formation  of  good  roads  and  bridges  gives  the  greatest  faci- 
lity to  commerce,  and  contributes  more  powerfidly,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else  to  the 
progress  of  improvement.  They  have  been  denominated  nation.-tl  veins  and  arteries ; 
and  the  latter  are  not  more  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  individuals,  tlian  improved 
commimications  are  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  public  economy.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  to 
point  out  in  detail  the  various  advantages  derived  from  the  easy  means  of  communication 
that  exist  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  not  a  single  district  that  is  not  indebted  to  others 
for  a  large  part  of  its  supplies,  even  of  some  of  the  bulkiest  commodities.  Besides  the 
coal,  metals,  minerals,  timber,  corn,  &c.  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another 
by  sea,  immense  quantities  are  conveyed  from  place  to  i)lacc  in  the  interior,  by  roads 
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and  canals ;  and  every  improvement  eflfected  in  the  means  of  conveyance  has  obviously 
the  same  effect  upon  the  cost  of  commodities  that  have  to  be  conveyed,  as  an  improvement 
in  the  methods  by  which  they  are  raised  or  manufactured. 

Wherever  the  means  of  internal  communication  are  deficient  in  a  country,  the  inha- 
bitants must  unavoidably  disperse  themselves  over  the  surface.  Cities  were  originally 
founded  by  individuals  congregating  more,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  national  defence 
and  protection,  than  for  any  other  cause.  But  in  countries  where  good  government  is 
established,  and  property  is  secure,  men  resort  to  cities  only  from  a  sense  of  the  advan- 
tages they  afford.  Tiie  scale  on  which  business  is  here  conducted  presents  facilities  that 
cannot  be  elsewhere  afforded  for  making  a  fortune ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  sub- 
division of  employments  is  carried  opens  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  all  sorts  of  talent ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  improves  and  perfects  all  sorts  of  arts,  whether  subservient  to 
industrious .  or  scientific  pursuits,  or  to  those  of  pleasure  and  dissipation.  It  is  this 
that  attracts  the  aspiring,  the  industrious,  the  gay,  and  the  profligate,  to  cities,  —  that 
fills  them  with  the  best  and  the  worst  part  of  the  species.  The  competition  that  takes 
place  in  a  great  town,  —  the  excitement  that  is  constantly  kept  up,  the  collision  of  so 
many  minds  brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  all  endeavouring  to  outstrip  each  other 
in  their  respective  departments,  —  developes  all  the  resources  of  the  human  mind,  and 
renders  a  great  city  a  perpetually  radiating  focus  of  intelligence  and  invention.  There 
are,  however,  considerable  clogs  upon  the  continued  increase  of  cities.  The  food  and 
fuel  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  raw  products  on  which  their  industry  is  to 
be  exerted,  must  all  be  brought  from  the  country  ;  and  according  as  the  size  of  the  city 
increases,  the  distances  from  which  its  supplies  must  be  brought  become  so  much  the 
greater,  that  ultimately  the  cost  of  their  conveyance  may  be  so  great  as  to  balance  or 
more  the  peculiar  advantages  resulting  from  a  residence  in  town.  Hence  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  large  or  even  a  considerable  city  existing  any  where  without  possessing 
extensive  means  of  communication  either  with  the  surrounding  country,  or  with  other 
countries ;  and  hence,  too,  the  explanation  of  the  apparently  singular  fact,  of  almost  all 
large  cities  having  been  founded  on  or  near  the  sea,  or  a  navigable  river.  Had  London 
been  an  inland  town,  50  miles  from  the  shore,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  she  could  not 
have  attained  to  one  third  her  present  size  ;  but  the  facilities  afforded,  by  her  admirable 
situation  on  the  Thames,  for  the  importation  of  all  sorts  of  produce  from  abroad,  as 
well  as  from  other  parts  of  England,  will  enable  her,  should  her  commerce  continue  to 
prosper,  to  add  to  her  colossal  magnitude  for  centuries  to  come. 

But  all  towns  cannot  be  founded  on  the  sea  coast,  or  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers ; 
and  the  growth  of  those  in  inland  situations  must,  in  all  cases,  depend  on  their  means 
of  communicating  with  the  surrounding  country.  Without  our  improved  roads,  the 
great  inland  manufacturing  towns  with  which  England  is  studded,  such  as  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Bolton,  Preston,  &c.,  could  not  exist.  They  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  obtain  the  rude  products  of  the  soil  and  the  mines  almost  as  cheap  as  if 
they  lived  in  country  villages.  There  is  thus  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  detract 
from  the  advantages  which  the  inventive  and  enterprising  artisan  may  expect  to  realise 
from  resorting  to  these  great  hives  of  industry.  And,  owing  to  the  gigantic  scale  on 
•which  all  sorts  of  industry  are  conducted  in  them,  the  scope  afforded  for  the  employment 
of  the  most  powerful  machines,  and  the  appropriation  of  particular  sets  of  workmen  to 
every  separate  process,  however  minute,  manufacturing  industry  is  carried  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  almost  exceeds  belief. 

The  influence  that  the  growth  of  a  large  town  has  upon  agriculture  is  great  and 
striking.  "  In  the  neighbourhood,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  of  trading  towns,  and  in  those 
districts  which  carry  on  a  communication  with  the  markets  of  trading  towns,  the  hus- 
bandmen are  busy  and  skilful,  the  peasantry  laborious  :  the  land  is  managed  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  double  the  quantity  of  corn  or  herbage  (articles  which  are  ultimately 
converted  into  human  provision)  raised  from  it,  of  what  the  same  soil  yields  in  remoter 
and  more  neglected  parts  of  the  country.  Wherever  a  thriving  manufactory  finds  means 
to  establish  itself,  a  new  vegetation  springs  up  around  it.  I  believe  it  it  true,  that  agri- 
culture never  arrives  at  any  considerable,  much  less  at  its  highest,  degree  of  perfection, 
when  it  is  not  connected  with  trade  ;  that  is,  when  the  demand  for  the  produce  is  not 
increased  by  the  consumption  of  trading  cities."  —  (Moral  Philosophy,  book  vi.  c.  11.) 

But  the  fact  of  their  being  mainly  conducive  to  the  growth  of  cities,  is  not  the  only 
advantage  which  improved  roads  confer  upon  agriculture.  Without  their  aid  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  to  distant  places  sufficient  supplies  of  such  bulky  and  heavy  arti- 
cles as  lime,  marl,  shells,  and  other  manures  necessary  to  give  luxuriance  to  the  crops 
of  rich  soils,  and  to  render  those  that  are  poor  productive.  Not  only,  too,  would  in- 
ferior roads  lessen  the  market  for  farm  produce,  and  consequently  the  quantity  raised, 
but  a  larger  proportional  number  of  horses  or  other  cattle  would  be  required  to  convey 
the  diminished  produce  to  market.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  good  roads  are  both 
directly  and   indirectly  a  prime   source  of  agricultural  improvement ;  —  directly,  by 
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increasing  the  quantity  and  reducing  the  cost  of  manure,  and  by  increasing  the  quaotily 
and  reducing  the  cost  of  conveying  farm  produce  to  market ;  and  indirectly,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  growth  and  indefinite  extension  of  cities  and  towns,  that  is,  of  the  markets 
for  agricuhural  produce. 

Increased  speed  of  conveyance  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  that  have  resulted 
from  the  formation  of  good  roads,  the  invention  of  steam  packets,  &c.  Suppose  that  it 
takes  2  days  to  travel  by  an  uneven,  ill-made  road  between  any  2  places ;  and  that,  by 
improving  the  road,  the  journey  may  be  accomplished  in  1  day  :  the  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  the  distance  were  reduced  ^  ;  and  there  is  not  only  a  great  saving  of  time  to 
travellers,  but  also  a  great  saving  of  cost  from  the  more  speedy  conveyance  of  commo- 
dities. This  latter  is  a  point  of  much  more  importance  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It 
is  not  possible  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  pix^ducts  that  are  con- 
stantly in  the  act  of  being  carried  from  place  to  place  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  it  is  very  great ;  and  every  additional  facility  of  conveyance,  by 
bringing  such  products  more  rapidly  to  their  destination,  and  enabling  them  to  be  sooner 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  renders  large  quantities  of  capital 
available  for  industrious  purposes,  that  would  otherwise  be  locked  up. 

Mode  of  defraying  Costs  of  Roads.  —  Roads  of  one  sort  or  other  must,  of  course,  exist 
in  every  country  emerged  from  barbarism,  —but  in  England,  the  statute  of  the  28th  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  which  is  still  in  force,  is  the  first  legislative  enactment  in  which  a 
regular  provision  was  made  for  the  repair  of  the  roads.  The  preamble  to  this  statute  de- 
clares, that  the  roads  were  tedious  and  noisome  to  travel  on,  and  dangerous  to  passengers 
and  carriages ;  and,  therefore,  it  enacts,  that  in  every  parish  2  surveyors  of  the  high- 
ways shall  be  annually  chosen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  parishes  obliged,  according 
to  their  respective  ability,  to  provide  labourers,  carriages,  tools,  &c.  for  four  days  each 
year,  to  work  upon  the  roads,  under  the  direction  of  the  surveyors.  This  system,  though 
in  many  respects  exceedingly  defective,  was  at  the  time  justly  considered  a  great  improve- 
ment, and  answered  pretty  well  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when,  owing  to  the  mcrease 
of  carriages,  particularly  about  London,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  more  efficient 
measures  for  the  formation  and  repair  of  roads ;  and  the  plan  of  imposing  tolls  upon 
those  who  made  use  of  them  began  then  to  be  adopted.  But  this  system  was  not 
carried  into  full  effect,  and  placed  upon  a  solid  footing,  till  about  1767,  when  it  was 
extended  t«  the  great  roads  to  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  the  contributions  of  labour  under 
the  act  of  Philip  and  Mary  being  then  appropriated  entirely  to  the  cross  or  country 
roads.  A  money  payment  is  also  very  frequently  made  instead  of  a  contribution  in 
labour. 

When  the  plan  for  extending  turnpike  roads  from  the  metropolis  to  distant  parts  of 
the  country  was  in  agitation,  the  counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned 
parliament  against  it,  alleging  that  the  remoter  counties  would  be  able,  from  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  labour  in  them,  to  sell  their  produce  in  London  at  a  lower  rate 
than  they  could  do  ;  and  that  their  rents  would  be  reduced,  and  cultivation  ruined,  by  the 
measure  !  Luckily  this  interested  opposition  proved  ineffectual ;  and  instead  of  being 
injurious  to  the  counties  adjoining  the  metropolis,  the  improvement  of  the  roads  has 
been  quite  as  beneficial  to  them  as  to  those  at  a  distance,  inasmuch  as,  by  providing  for 
the  indefinite  extension  of  the  city,  it  has  rendered  it  a  far  better  market  for  their  pecu- 
liar productions,  than  it  would  have  been  had  its  growth  been  checked,  which  must  have 
been  the  case  long  ago,  had  the  improveii.ents  in  question  not  been  made. 

The  plan  of  making  and  repairing  roads  by  contributions  of  labour  is  not  peculiar  to 
England,  but  was  at  one  period  general  all  over  Europe.  By  an  act  of  the  Scotch 
parliament,  passed  in  1669,  all  persons  engaged  in  husbandry  were  obliged  to  labour  6 
days  each  year,  before  or  afler  harvest,  upon  the  public  roads ;  the  farmers  and  landlords 
being,  at  the  same  time,  obliged  to  furnish  horses,  carts,  &c.  according  to  the  extent  of 
land  occupied  by  them.  The  inconveniences  of  such  a  system  are  many  and  obvious. 
Those  who  get  no  pay  for  their  work,  and  who  perform  it  against  their  will,  waste  their 
time  and  industry  ;  and  there  is,  besides,  a  great  loss  incurred  by  the  interruption  of  the 
regular  pursuits  of  the  labourer.  A  sense  of  these  disadvantages  led,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to  a  commutation  of  the  labour  contribution  for  a  money 
tax  on  land,  rated  according  to  its  valuation  in  the  cess  books.  This  measure  has  been 
productive  of  the  best  effects.  Previously  to  its  taking  place,  the  roads,  even  in  the  best 
cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  were  in  the  worst  possible  state ;  now,  however,  they  are 
about  the  very  best  in  Europe. 

A  similar  system  has  been  followed  on  the  Continent.  When  Turgot  entered  on  his 
administration,  he  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  road  surveyors  and  engineers  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  France,  desiring  them  to  transmit  estimates,  framed  on  t!ie  most 
liberal  scale,  of  the  sums  of  money  for  %vhich  the  usual  repaiis  might  be  made  on  the  old 
roads,  and  the  ordinary  extent  of  new  ones  constructed.  The  average  of  the  estimates 
sfiowed  that  a  money  contribution  of  about  10,000,000  livres  a  year  M-ould  suffice  for 
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these  objects ;  whereas  Turgot  showed,  that  the  execution  of  these  repairs  and  con 
structions,  by  contributions  of  forced  labour,   or  corvees,  cost  not  less  than  40,000,000 
]ivres  !  —  (Art.    Taxation,  Sitpp.  to  Ency.  Brit.) 

There  is  still,  however,  a  great  deal  of  labour  performed  on  the  cross  and  count;  \ 
roads  of  England,  under  the  system  established  by  the  act  of  Philip  and  Mary.  Its 
continuance  is  most  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  any  ready  means  for  its 
commutation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  furnish  assistance  towards  the  formation  of  roads  and 
bridges  in  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  necessary,  and  where  the  funds  required 
for  their  formation  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.  I5ut  it  is  in  such  cases  extremely 
desirable,  in  order  to  prevent  government  from  being  deceived  by  interested  represent- 
ations, that  those  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  undertaking  should  be  bound  t;) 
contribute  a  considerable  portion  of  its  expense.  Tin's  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Highland  roads.  Down  to  a  very  recent  period,  large  tracts  in  the  Highlands  were 
quite  inaccessible,  and  were,  consequently,  in  a  great  measure  shut  out  from  all  im- 
provement ;  while  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  and  the  poverty  of  tiie  inhabitants 
rendered  any  attempt  to  construct  improved  roads  an  undertaking  beyond  their  means. 
Under  these  circumstances,  government  came  forward  and  engaged  to  advance  ^  tlie 
expense  of  making  roads  and  bridges  in  certain  districts,  on  condition  that  the  landlords 
and  others  interested  should  advance  the  other  5,  and  that  the  work  should  be  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  parliamentary  commissioners  and  engineers.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  highly  beneficial.  Tlirough  its  means  about  600  miles  of  excellent  roads 
have  been  constructed  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  easy  means  of  communication  they 
atibrd,  a  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  excited  even  in  the  wildest  and  least  frequented 
districts. 

Dr.  Smith  seems  to  have  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  roads  of  a  country  would 
be  better  attended  to,  and  more  economically  managed,  were  they  placed  under  the 
control  of  government,  than  when  they  are  left  to  be  planned  and  superintended  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  But  this  opinion  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  good  foundation.  It 
is,  perhaps,  true  that  a  few  of  the  great  roads  between  the  principal  towns  of  a  county 
might  be  better  laid  out  by  government  surveyors,  than  by  surveyors  appointed  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  diffeient  counties  through  which  they  pass.  But  these  great  roads 
bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total  extent  of  cross  and  other  roads  with  which 
every  county  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  intersected ;  and,  besides,  it  is  abundantly  certain, 
that  when  the  formation  of  the  great  roads  is  left,  as  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  care  of 
those  who,  either  by  themselves  or  their  tenants,  have  to  defray  the  greater  part  of  the 
expense  of  their  construction  and  repair,  they  will  be  managed,  if  not  with  greater  skill, 
at  least  with  far  more  economy  than  if  they  were  intrusted  to  the  agents  of  governmtnt. 
M.  Dupin  has  set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  in  the  remarks  he  has  made 
on  the  administration  of  the  roads  in  France  and  England.  In  the  former  they  are 
ontirelv  under  the  control  of  government ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  while  there  is  a 
useless' expenditure  upon  a  few  great  roads,  the  cross  roads  are  almost  entirely  neglected, 
and  the  facilities  of  internal  intercourse  arc  incomparably  inferior  to  ours. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell,  who  has  published  by  far  the  best  treatise  on  road-making  in 
the  English  language,  while  he  approves  of  the  system  of  local  trusts,  proposes  lliat 
measures  should  be  taken  for  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the  trustees,  and  that  every 
trust  should  be  obliged  to  submit  its  accounts  to  the  inspection  of  some  public  Board. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  plan  would  be  in  several  respects  advantageous.  Perhaps 
however,  the  object  in  view,  in  making  accounts  be  submitted  to  a  public  Board,  might  be 
attained  by  the  erection  of  local  tribunals  for  their  inspection.  We  should  be  cxtrcnitly 
jealous  of  any  plan,  how  advantageous  soever  in  other  respects,  that  miglit  lead  to  tin; 
employment  of  government  surveyors  generally  in  the  laying  out  of  roads,  or  to  any 
material  abridgment  of  the  powers  of  the  private  trusts. 

Length  of  Roads,  Cost,  §-c.  — The  following  details,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  turnpike  road  trusts,  show  that,  in  1 829,  the  lot.-l 
length  of  the  different  paved  streets  and  turnpike  roads  in  England  and  Wales  amounted 
to  19,798  miles;  that  the  direct  expenditure  by  the  trustees,  on  account  of  these 
roads,  during  the  same  year,  was  al)out  1,500,000/.,  and  the  revenue  about  1,4.5j,COO/. 
But,  exclusive  of  this  pecuniary  outlay,  the  value  of  the  work  performed  on  these  roads  by 
parishes,  and  not  brought  into  the  charge,  is  estimated  at  100,000/.  ;  making  the  whole 
expenditure  1,600,000/.  The  length  of  the  vajious  cross  roads  and  other  highways  is 
estimated  at  about  95,000  miles. 
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Summary  Slatc7nent  of  Hoads,  in  England  and  '.Vales. 


Length  o{  tam\iike  roads       ...    miles,  19,79S 
Nuirtwr  of  lumpike  Inists         ...  1,119 

j\ru  of  i>arliament  passed  .  -         -  3,783 

TollKHtes       .....  4,871 

Delit       .  ^  .  .  .       r,.  7,304,803 

Income  in  1829.  L. 

Income  from  tolls         ....  1,30U,014 

—  parish  compositions  received            *  5y,915 

—  lines               -               -               -         -  '-^88 
.-           incidental  causes               -                  -  38,648 

Kenis  of  toll -Rates  and  parish!  Tolls  -  .  39,542 

tomposilions  due,  but  unpaid  J  I'arish  compositions  *    7,883 

Total  income  for  the  year    L.  1,455,293 

Expendilsre  in  1829,  U 

Interest  paid  on  mortgage  debt  -  -       23fi,S29 

Manual  lal.our  -  -  -  -       305,173 

Team  labour,  improvements,  materials,  and  contracts,  578,237 


Land  purchased  or  damages  paid  for  in  getting  L. 

materials  -  ...  .')G,i63 

Rejiairs  to  toll-houses,  gates,  &c.       -  -         •         63,908 

Salaries  to  clerks,  survej-ors,  law  bills,  printing, 
advertising,  stationer)',  and  incidental  charges  196,025 

Payments  comprising  jiart  of  the  debts  or  ac<-ounts 
of  former  vears,  &c.  (as  dt-ducted  from  tile  ac- 
counts  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace)  -        245,757 

The  gross  expenilirure  for  the  year  1829,  as  deli, 
veretl  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  by  the  clerks  of 
the  roads      .  -  .  .  .    1,678,05 1 

Interest  not  brought  into  charge  in  the  accounts 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  but  iiK:ludtd 
in  the  current  expenditure  .  .         65,271 

The  neit  c\irrent  expenditure  of  the  sweral  turn- 
pike road  trusts  for  the  year  lS2y  -  .    1,499,508 


Expenditure  above  income 


Tolls,  —  In  fixing  the  rate  of  tolls,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  as  low  as 
possible.  When  they  are  either  too  much  multiplied,  or  too  high,  they  have  a  very  per- 
nicious influence.  They  then  operate  as  a  most  oppressive  and  unequal  tax  on  com- 
merce ;  and  obstruct  that  intercourse  they  are  intended  to  promote.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  all  sorts  of  dock  and  harbour  dues,  light-house  dues,  &c.  When  confined 
within  due  bounds,  they  cannot  justly  be  objected  to ;  for  nothing  can  be  fairer  than 
that  those  who  benefit  by  such  increased  facilities  and  security  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  business  should  pay  for  them.  But  whenever  they  exceed  the  proper  limits,  they 
tempt  the  navigator  to  resort  to  ports  where  the  charges  are  lower,  and  to  direct  his 
course  through  more  insecure  but  less  costly  channels. 

Improvement  of  Hoads.  —  It  is  not  easy  for  those  accvistomed  to  travel  along  the 
smootli  and  level  roads  by  which  every  part  of  this  country  is  now  intersected,  to  form 
any  accurate  idea  of  the  difficulties  the  traveller  had  to  encounter  a  century  ago.  Roads 
were  then  hardly  formed ;  and,  in  summer,  not  iinfrcquently  consisted  of  the  bottoms  ot 
rivulets.  Down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  most  of  the  goods  conveyed  from  place 
to  place  in  Scotland,  at  least  where  the  distances  were  not  very  great,  were  carried,  not 
by  carts  or  wagons,  but  on  horseback.  Oatmeal,  coals,  turf,  and  even  straw  and  hay, 
were  conveyed  in  this  way!  At  this  period,  and  for  long  previous,  there  was  a  set  of 
single-horse  traffickers  (cadgers),  that  regularly  plied  between  different  places,  supplying 
(he  inhabitants  with  such  articles  as  were  then  most  in  demand,  as  salt,  fish,  poultry, 
eggs,  earthenware,  &c.  :  tliesc  were  usually  conveyed  in  sacks  or  baskets,  suspended  one 
on  each  side  the  horse.  But  in  carrying  goods  between  distant  places,  it  was  necessaiy 
to  emi^loy  a  cart,  as  all  that  a  horse  could  carry  on  his  back  was  not  sufficient  to  defray 
the  cost  of  a  long  journey.  The  time  that  the  cari-icrs  (for  such  was  the  name  given  to 
those  that  used  carts)  usually  required  to  perform  their  journeys,  seems  now  almost  in- 
credible. The  common  carrier  from  Selkirk  to  Edinburgh,  thirtij-eight  miles  distant,  re- 
quired a  fortnight  for  his  journey  between  the  two  places,  going  and  returning!  The 
road  originally  was  among  the  most  perilwis  in  tlie  whole  country  ;  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  it  lay  in  the  bottom  of  that  district  called  Gala-water,  from  the  name  of  the 
principal  stream,  the  channel  of  the  water  being,  wlien  not  flooded,  tlie  track  chosen  as 
the  most  level,  and  easiest  to  travel  in. 

I>ven  between  the  largest  cities,  the  means  of  travelling  were  but  little  s\iperior.  In 
IG78,  an  agreement  was  made  to  run  a  coach  between  Edinl)urgh  and  Glasgow,  —  a  dis- 
tance of  44  miles, — which  was  to  be  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  to  perform  the  journey  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  and  back  again  in  six  days.  Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  last 
century-,  it  took  li  day  for  the  stage  coach  to  travel  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow, — 
a  journey  which  is  now  accomplished  in  4^  or  5  hours. 

So  late  as  17G3,  there  was  but  one  stage  coach  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  it 
set  out  only  once  a  month,  taking  from  12  to  14  days  to  perform  the  journey.  At 
present,  notwithstanding  the  immense  intercourse  between  the  two  cities  by  means  of 
steam  packets,  smacks,  &c.,  6  or  7  coaches  set  out  each  day  from  the  one  for  the  other, 
performing  the  journey  in  from  45  to  48  houi-s. — {Rohertson's  Rural  Recol.  ])p.  39 — 44.) 

The  effects  of  this  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  means  of  travelling  have  been 
as  striking  on  the  manners  as  on  the  industry  of  all  classes.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Smith, 
that  "  man  is  the  least  transportable  species  of  luggage,"  is  no  longer  true  as  ajiplied 
to  Great  Britain.  During  spring,  the  metropolis  is  crowded  with  visitei-s  of  all  ranks 
and  orders  from  the  remotest  provinces;  and  during  summer  and  autumn  vast  numbei-s 
of  tlie  citizens  are  spread  over  the  country.  Hence  it  is,  that  manners  as  well  as  prices 
are  reduced  nearly  to  the  same  standard.  A  respectable  family  in  Penzance  or  Inver- 
ness live  very  mucli  in  the  same  way  as  a  respectable  family  in  London.  Peculiarities 
of  all  sorts  have  disappeared ;  every  thing  is,  as  it  were,  brought  to  a  level ;   tlie  fashions 

*  Exclusive  of  parish  labour,  valued  at  lOO.OOOi 
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and  opinions  of  the  metropolis  are  immediately  diffused  over  every  part  of  the  country, 
■while  those  that  originate  in  the  latter  powerfully  influence  the  former. 

(These  details  have  been  partly  borrowed  from  the  treatise  on  Commerce,  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  contributed  by  the  author  of  this  work.) 

ROPE  consists  of  hemp,  hair,  &c.  spun  into  a  thick  yarn,  of  which  several  strings 
are  twisted  together  by  means  of  a  wheel.  When  tnade  very  small,  it  is  called  a  cord  ; 
and  when  very  thick,  a  cable.  All  the  different  kinds  of  this  manufacture,  from  a  fishing- 
line,  or  whip-cord,  to  the  cable  of  a  first-rate  ship  of  war,  go  by  the  general  name  of 
cordage.  —  (  See  Cable.  ) 

ROSEWOOD  (Ger.  Rosenlwlz ;  Fr.  Bois  du  rose,  de  Rhode  ;  It.  Legno  rodie ;  Sp. 
Leno  de  rasa;  Port.  Pdo  de  rosado)  is  produced  in  Brazil,  the  Canary  Islands;  in  Siain, 
whence  it  is  pretty  largely  exported  by  the  Chinese;  and  in  other  places.  It  is  in  the 
highest  esteem  as  a  fancy  wood.  The  width  of  the  log  imported  into  this  country 
averages  about  22  inches,  so  that  it  must  be  the  produce  of  a  large  tree.  Rosewood  has 
a  slightly  bitterish,  somewhat  pungent,  balsamic  taste,  and  fragrant  smell,  whence  its 
name.  It  should  be  chosen  sound,  heavy,  of  the  deepest  colour,  in  the  largest  pieces 
that  can  be  procured,  and  of  the  most  irregular  knotty  grain.  The  small,  light-coloured 
and  large  shivered  pieces  should  be  rejected.  Tlie  more  distinct  the  darker  parts  are 
from  the  purple  red,  which  forms  the  ground,  the  more  is  the  wood  esteemed.  It  is 
usually  cut  into  veneers  of  9  to  an  inch.  —  (^MilhurrCs  Orient.  Com.,  Sfc.) 

Rosewood  is  one  of  the  dearest  as  well  as  most  beautiful  of  the  fancy  woods.  Its  price  in  bond  varies 
from  about  120/.  to  125/.  per  ton  ;  so  that  it  is  principally  used  in  veneering.  Us  consumption  has 
more  than  trebled  since  1820.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  \vith  1822,  the  entries  for  home  ron- 
suraption  were  277  tons  a  year,  whereas  they  amounted,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  to  912  tons 
a  year !  This  increase  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  in  182t),  from  2W.  to  10/. 
a  ton,  —  a  wise  and  judicious  measure,  by  which  the  revenue  as  well  as  the  consumption  has  been  con. 
siderabJy  increased, 

ROSIN.  "  This  substance  is  obtained  from  different  species  of  fir;  as  the  Pinus 
ahies,  si/lvestris,  larix,  balsamea.  It  is  well  known  that  a  resinous  juice  e.xudes  from 
the  pinus  sylvestris,  or  common  Scotch  fir,  which  hardens  into  tears.  The  same 
exudation  appears  in  the  pinus  ahies,  or  spruce  fir.  These  tears  constitute  the  substance 
called  thus,  or  frankincense.  When  a  portion  of  the  bark  is  stripped  off  these  trees,  a 
liquid  juice  flows  out,  which  gradually  hardens.  The  juice  has  obtained  different  names, 
according  to  the  plant  from  which  it  comes.  The  pinus  sylvestris  yields  common  turpen- 
tine ;  the  larix,  Venice  turpentine  —  (see  Turpentine)  ;  the  balsamea,  balsam  of  Canada 
—  (see  Balsam),  &c.  All  these  juices,  which  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
turpentine,  are  considered  as  composed  of  two  ingredients  ;  namely,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
rosin.  'Wlien  the  turpentine  is  distilled,  the  oil  conws  over,  and  the  rosin  remains  behind. 
When  the  distillation  is  continued  to  dryness,  the  residuum  is  known  by  the  name  of 
common  rosin,  or  colophoninm ;  but  when  water  is  inixed  with  it  while  yet  fluid,  and  in- 
corporated by  violent  agitation,  the  mass  is  called  yellow  rosin.  During  winter,  the 
■wounds  made  in  the  fir  trees  become  incrusted  with  a  white  brittle  substance,  called 
harras  or  galipot,  consisting  of  rosin  united  to  a  small  portion  of  oil.  The  yellow  rosin, 
made  by  melting  and  agitating  this  substance  in  water,  is  preferred  for  most  purposes, 
because  it  is  more  ductile,  owing,  probably,  to  its  still  containing  some  oil.  The  uses  of 
rosin  are  numerous  and  well  known."  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

ROTTERDAM,   on  the  north   bank  of  the   Maese,   in   lat.    51°  55' 19"   N.,  Ion. 

4°  29'  14"  E.      Population  about  60,000.      Rotterdam  is  the  second  commercial  city  of 

Holland.      It  is  more  advantageously  situated  than  Amsterdam ;  being  nearer  the  sea, 

and  the  canals  which   intersect  it  are  so  deep  as  to  admit  of  the  largest  vessels  coming 

up  to  the  quays  and  warehouses  of  the  merchants.      Its  commerce,  during  the  last  15 

years,  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  town  in  Holland.      The  exports  and 

imports  are  similar  to  those  of  Amsterdam,      The  white  Zealand  wheat  shipped  here  is 

of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality  ;   and  it  is  the  best  market  for  madder  and  geneva.      Our 

imports  of  madder  from  the  Netherlands,  in  1831,  amounted  to  about  18,726  cwt.,  most 

of  which  came  from  Rotterdam.  — (See  Madder.)      Geneva  is  sold  by  the  aam  ;  but, 

for  the  convenience  of  smuggling  to  England,  it  is  divided  into  ankers  and  A  ankers. 

The    legitimate    imports   of  geneva   from   the    Netherlands,   in    1831,    amounted    to 

210,038  gallons. 

N.  B.  —  The  channel  from  the  sea  to  Rotterdam  is  exhibited  in  the  chart  of  the  Dutch  coast  in  the 

map  of  Europe  in  this  work. 

bushels.  Rock  salt  is  sold  per  irreal  hundred  of  JW  m>»l«i. 
comainine  from  Xl  to  i2  tons.  Coals  |>er  hoed  =  J  a  chaldron 

°  The'lfquld' measures  were  divided  in  the  same  "»"""."** 
Amsterxlam,  but  were  larger  ;  thus,  1ml  stoops  of  Rotwrcum 
»ere  -  67  J  English  wine  gallon-s.  Brandies  *ere  soM  P« 
WviertelsT  whale  oil,  per  90  stoops;   vegetable  oils  per  jw 

"tK'  ell  is  the  same  as  at  Amsterdam.     100  feet  of  R««I«I" 


Ifmia,  Wei^klt,  and  Meatura.  —  See  the  article  Amitbr- 
DAM,  for  an  account  of  the  current  monies,  weights,  and 
measures  of  Holland. 

Two  different  commercial  lbs.  were  formerly  used  at  Rotter- 
dam :  one  was  the  Amsterdam  weight,  100  lbs.  of  which  = 
108-93  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  the  other,  u>ed  hv  retailers,  was  5  per 
cent,  lighter,  100  lbs.  of  it  being  =  lO-^-lS  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  Rotterdam  last  of  com  =  10G12  Manchester  bushels. 
I  =  40  English  wine  gall( 


1  he  aam  =  4U  Cnglisn  wme  gallons  very  niariv.  i  ne  cii  ■»  inc  ~^i.<;  ~  »• • — m.V Vno'Uh  fret 

A  hogshead  of  llaiseed  contains  from  7}  to  S  Winchester      dam  =■  1095  feel  of  Amsterdam,  or  10.4  fcng.lsh  leei. 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  imported  into  Rotterdam,  and  of  the  Stocks  on 
Hand,  in  1832  and  1833.  —  (From  the  Circular  of  Labouchere  and  Co.) 


Imports  from  Jan.  1.  to  Dec.  51. 


1S32, 


Stocks  on  Jan.  1. 


AsheSf  Americani  pearl 
pot 
sundries 

Coffee.  East  India 
West  India 


Cotton,  North  American 

Surinam 

Nickarie 

Eeyptian  Mako 

Surat  and  Bengal 

Bra7il 

St.  Domingo 

Smyrna 
Dve  woods 
Kides,  Buenos  Ayres 


barrels  1 
casks  ) 
-  bags 


135,543!    5 

lii2,595  J-§. 

228  J    g 


{ 


108,000 


6,871 
1,618 


583 
790 


Kio  Grande 
Valparaiso 
Brazil 
East  India 


Indigo 


Sugar,  raw,  and  sundries 
Java     . 
Brazil,  white 
do.  muscovado 
Havannah,  white 
do.  vellow 
Manilla 
sundries 
Tea 

Tin,  Banca 
Tobacco,  IMaryland 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
stems 


-  kilOff, 

-  pieces 


-  boxes 
serons 

-  bags 

-  casks 
bags 

-  hhds. 

'  cases  and  baskets 

-  chests 

-  boxes 

-  mats 
•  bags  and  mats 

-  ^  chests 

-  slabs 

-  hhds. 


Tares  and  Allowances, 


Tares.              Drafts. 

Allow- 

CofTce,  Surinam 
St.  Domin-o 

\   6  per  cent.         -  1  per  ct. 

1  per  ct 

Boiirbon 

-  10  lbs.  per  bale    -  1     — 

1    - 

IMocha 

-  2 1  lbs.        —        -    1    — 

1    - 

Java 

-  11  lbs.  per  bale  of 

SiTOlbs.        -      -  1     — 

3    - 

Kiuar,  Jamaica 

-  18  per  cent.        1 

Surinam 

-  20        _-              !■  1    - 

1    — 

Kast  India*  in  ba^ 

-10      _        S 

Havre    chests   belo 

454  lbs. 

-  80  lbs.  per  chest  -  1    — 

1    - 

above 

-  13  per  cent.        1 

Martinique 
St.  Domijigo 

}is      -         j^- 

1    - 

Cotton 

-    6        -              -  1    - 

Hides,  Buenos  Ayres 

Tobacco,  Virginia 

Logwood 

Pimento 

Indigo 

Pepper 

Whale  oil 

Madders 


ances, 

2  lbs.  per  hide    -  2  per  ct,  1  per  ct* 

3  per  cent.         -2    — 


1  -  I    _ 

real  tare       -     -  1  —  1    — 

3  per  cent.  -  2    — 

6  lbs.  per  bale    -  1  —  2    —^ 

1  per  cent.          -  •  1    — 

real  tare       -      .  -  1    — 

The  number  of  ships  entering  the  Maese  and  the  Goi^, 
chiefly  destined  for  Rotterdam,  in  the  5  years  ending  with  1 828, 
was  as  follows  :  — 

Years.                Ships.         I        Years.  Ships. 

1824  -    1,373         1827  -  1,731 

1825  .   1,396         1828  •  2,085 
1S26    -   l,,'i87    I 

RUBY,  a  precious  stone,  very  highly  esteemed ;  but  under  this  name  a  variety  of 
minerals  have  not  unfrequently  been  sold,  which  differ  essentially  in  their  characters. 

The  Oriental  Ruby  is,  in  fact,  a  red  variety  of  the  sapphire.  When  perfect,  its  colour  is 
a  cochineal  red,  presenting  a  richness  of  hue  the  most  exquisite  and  unri%'aUed  :  it  is, 
however,  in  general,  more  or  less  pale,  and  often  mixed  with  blue ;  hence  it  occurs  roso 
red,  peach  blossom  red,  and  lilac  blue,  passing  into  the  amethyst.  It  is  harder  than  any 
other  mineral,  except  the  diamond.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  from  3 "9 16  to 
4'283.  Infusil)le  before  the  blowpipe.  Oriental  rubies  of  10  carats  are  extremely 
rare  and  valuable.  One  of  22  grains  was  sold  for  160/.  Rubies  in  lots,  Indian  cut,  or 
•small  sizes,  and  of  different  qualities,  are  at  all  times  to  be  had,  and  sell  <it  from  15s.  to 
65s.  a  carat ;  but  a  perfect  stone  of  a  carat,  or  6  grains,  may  be  deemed  rare,  and  falls 
little  short  of  the  value  of  the  diamond:  nay,  in  some  cases,  rubies  of  2,  3,  or  4  carats,  if 
very  fine,  are  much  scarcer,  and  even  more  valuable,  than  diamonds  of  equal  weight. 
The  finest  ruby  in  England,  or,  perhaps,  in  Europe,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
IMr.  Hope,  author  of  "  Anastasius." 

Tliere  are  two  other  species  of  ruby,  the  Spinelle  and  Balais.  When  perfect,  the  Spi- 
rolle  is  a  gem  of  great  value  and  scarcity.  Its  colour  is  a  fine  full  carmine  or  rose  red, 
but  it  never  presents  that  rich  mellow  tinge  that  attends  the  Oriental  ruby.  It  is  also 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  hardness  and  specific  gravity.  Stones  of  3  carats  and  upwards 
are  very  rare  and  valuable. 

The  Balais  liuby  is  a  pale  variety  of  the  spinelle.  It  varies  in  colour  from  light 
red  to  yellowish  red.  Though  not  so  rare  as  the  spinelle,  it  is  by  no  means  common. 
It  is  much  admired  for  its  agreeable  tinge  of  colour  ;  and,  when  pure  and  perfect,  fetches 
a  very  high  price;  though  consi(leral)ly  less  than  tlic  other  varieties. 

Rubies  are  not  found  in  any  consiilorable  quantity  except  in  .\va.  —  (See  Sapphire.') 
—  (^Mawe  on  Diamonds,  2i\  cd.   pp.90.  101.;    Thomson  s  Chemistry.) 
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RUM,  a  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  spirituous  liquor,  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  staple  products.  It  is  obtained,  hy  means  of 
fermentation  and  distillation,  from  molasses,  the  refiise  of  the  cane  juice,  and  portions 
of  the  cane,  after  the  .sugar  has  been  extracted.  The  flavour  and  taste  jieculiar  to 
rum  are  derived  from  the  essential  oils  carried  over  in  distillation.  When  the  distillation 
has  been  carelessly  performed,  the  spirit  contains  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  grosser  and 
less  volatile  part  of  the  oil  as  to  be  unfit  for  use  till  it  has  attained  a  considerable  age. 
When  it  is  well  rectified,  it  mellows  much  sooner.  Rum  of  a  bixiwnish  transparent 
colour,  smooth  oily  taste,  strong  body  and  consistence,  good  age,  and  well  kept,  is  the 
best.  That  of  a  clear,  limpid  colour,  and  hot  pungent  tjiste,  is  either  too  new,  or  mixed 
with  other  spirits.  Jamaica  rum  is  the  first  in  jioint  of  quality  ;  the  Leeward  Island 
rum,  as  it  is  called,  being  always  inferior  to  it,  both  in  flavour,  strength,  and  value. 
The  price  of  the  latter  is  usually  20  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  former.  We  import  all 
our  rum  in  puncheons,  containing  from  84  to  90  gallons  each.  It  is  customary,  in 
some  of  the  West  India  islands,  to  put  sliced  pine-apples  in  puncheons  of  rum  :  this 
gives  the  spirit  the  flavour  of  the  fruit ;  and  hence  the  designation,  pine-apple  rum. 

Rum  is  said  to  be  mueli  adulterated  by  the  retail  dealers  in  England,  sometimes  with 
corn  spirit ;  but  if  done  with  molasses  spirit,  the  tastes  of  both  are  so  nearly  allied,  that 
the  cheat  is  not  easily  discovered. 

Consumption  of,  and  Duties  upon,  Rum,  §x.  — The  following  Tables  show  the  quantity 
of  rum  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since  1800,  the  rates  of  duty  charged  upon 
it,  and  the  produce  of  the  duties  ;  the  quantities  derived  from  our  different  colonies  last 
year,  and  the  countries  to  which  the  excess  of  imports  has  been  again  exported,  &c. 

1.  Account,  stated  in  Imperial  Proof  Gallons,  of  the  Rum  annually  entered  for  Home  Coivsumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  18(J0  to  18^.',  both  inclusive,  distinguishing  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land ;  the  Rates  of  Duty  payable  respectively  thereon  ;  tlie  Produce  of  the  Duties  ;  and  the  Price  of 
Rum  in  Bond  since  1814.  (This  account  has  been  prepared  partly  from  published,  and  partly  from  un- 
published qfficial  documents.     The  column  of  prices  has  been  supplied  principally  by  Mr.  Cook.) 


Quantities 

>ntered  for  Home  Consmnption. 

Rate  ot  Dutj  pa 
(Customs  and  E 

vable 
£cise.) 

Nett  Produce  of 
the  Uuiies  in 

N'ett  Produce 
of  the  Duties 

Price  of 
Jamaica  Hum 

Years. 

United 
Kingdom. 

In  Eng. 

In 
and. 

in  Bond. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

land  and 
ScoUand. 

Ire 

Gallons. 

GalUms. 

Giiltons. 

Galloiu. 

Per  Gal. 
1.    d. 

9    0* 

Per 

Got. 
d. 

8? 

.  L.       4.  d. 

£.         *.  d. 

/-.T  G(JI<m. 

U    d.         4,    d. 

1800 

1,945,266 

239,913 

864,411 

3,019,590 

6 

920,827    6    4  263,355    0    0 

1801 

1VSS7,S39 

349,237 

1,057,316 

3,094,392 

8  lOJ 

. 

955477    1    5  347,455    7    9 

180a 

2,201,897 

468,163 

637,006 

3,310,065 

9    0 

6  Hi 

1,222,989  11     2  206,861     2  10 

1S03 

2,573,(i02 

379,(M3 

259,966 

3,212,611 

13    4 

8 

^1 

1,368,870  13    41  88,140    7    8 

1804 

1,508,899 

124,548 

180,289 

1,813,736 

13    5| 

y 

1,054,625     1    6    69,292    8    3 

1S05 

1,696,3.81 

153,635 

123,049 

1.973,068 

- 

1,223,770    0    9   56,101     2    4 

ISOfi 

1,857,321 

188,811 

160,148 

2,206,280 

13    64 

. 

1,373,986    5    o'  72,615  16    0 

1SU7 

1,999,783 

226,296 

210,822 

2,436,901 

- 

1,496,814     1     8    69,776  13    3 

1808 

2,174,7.'>1 

239,263 

343,333 

2,757,347 

- 

lU 

3+ 

1,637,475  16    2  161,789    3    9 

I  SOU 

2,260,625 

289,325 

1,063,661 

3,613,611 

13    7| 

- 

1,738,074    5    8  5-16,747     1     7 

IKIO 

2,7I'3,71S 

330,560 

.■<36,658 

3,.370,936 

. 

• 

2,059,170    0    7  172,421  11     S 

ISll 

2,711,9-J5 

300,306 

150,290 

.3,162>J1 

. 

. 

2,055,161    4    0   77,378    3  11 

► 

IS12 

3,20'>,465 

286,569 

283,1.35 

3,775,169 

- 

2,366,338  12  10  149,817     9     1 

1813 

3,014,680 

241,686 

463,oas 

3,749,374 

13  104 

12 

10^ 

2,278,636  10    0251,639    9     2 

1814 

.■5,.1.-52,188 

280.493 

91,151 

3,703,835 

. 

12 

>>< 

2,513,578    2     7    58,060    6    6 

1S1.5 

3,019,204 

281,748 

61,833 

3,365,785 

• 

. 

2,210,472  17  10   41,295    6  10 

ink; 

2,221,5.13 

18.5,874 

21,513 

2,428,950 

. 

1,636^86  13  10    12,171     5    0 

3    7-48 

1S17 

2,179,213 

198,412 

30,686 

2,408,311 

. 

. 

1,619.425  16    5    19.423    6    2 

isis 

2,40'i,2(i6 

203,951 

21,366 

2,631,583 

. 

. 

1,775J14  12    2    13,587   \J    4 

IS19 

2,.390,iy3 

148,955 

25,735 

2,564,883 

13  llj 

. 

1,730,446  14     9    10.289  14     6 

2    6-39 

I8WJ 

2,345,73.3 

142,997 

20,390 

2,489,120 

. 

1,681,425     7     8    12.9S1     5     2 

2   8—40 

1821 

2,166,441 

138,189 

19,/i85 

2,324,315 

. 

. 

1,576,377     I    4    12.^38    6    0 

1822 

2,100,925 

130>879 

15,035 

2,246,839 

. 

1^16,645  11     6       9,557     6     8 

'  S  -  *  5  1 

1S23 

2,222,923 

108,562 

18,175 

2,319,660 

• 

13  lU 

1,590.666  18    6    11.534     0    .5 

18-24 

1824 

2,407,207 

134,986 

9,453 

2A51,646 

12    7i 

n 

7+ 

1,60(),827    6    6      6,097    7     I 

17—26 

1825 

1,980,807 

101,752 

10,128 

2,095,687 

1,278,313  19     1      6,313  19    4 

2    6—34 

1826 

3,982,053 

295,505 

27,758 

4,305,316 

8    6 

H 

fi 

1,817,108    2    3    11,770    6    6 

3   0    -  4   0 

1827 

3,080,152 

185,214 

23,240 

3,288,606 

. 

1,3S6J26     1     1     9,850    7   '0 

3    4-44 

1S28 

3,064,856 

188,089 

21,70S 

3,277,653 

. 

1,382,624  19    5    10^28  J?     9 

3    3    -  4    3 

1829 

3,20i,143 

152,161 

21,262 

3,375,.866 

. 

. 

1,425,746  18    8      9.0.35  ]*    5 

2    3    -  3   S 

18.10 

3,.mi,144 

136.520 

19,291 

3,658,958 

9    0 

t) 

0 

1.591,838  11    5     8,492  '*    6 

1S31 

3,479,9U 

125,702 

18,984 

3,621.597 

1.621,311     0    5      8,510, -1    ?i   2    2    -   3   »  i 

1832 

3,37  7 /j07 

112,026 

24,432 

3,513,965 

- 

1,569,402  10    3    10,977  >3    01  2    0    -   3   SI 

II.  An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Gallons  of  Rum  entered  for  Home  Consumption,  with  the 
Amount  of  Duty  paid  thereon,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  froip  the  5th  of  January, 
1832,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  distinguishing  England  from  Scotland ;  aI;C,  a  similar  Account  of 
all  other  Spirits  from  Eoreign  Countries,  entered  for  Home  Consumption,  distinguishing  such  Coun- 
tries, for  the  same  Year.  —  (Pa/-/.  Paper,  No.  32t).  Sess.  1833.) 


Articles. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdoin. 

England.         |        Scotland.         |           Total. 

Rum       -                - 
Other  foreign  spirits : 
From  the  Netherlands  - 
France 

the  East  India  Company's 

teTTitories  and  Mauritius 

the  British  West  Indies     - 

other  parts 

Total  quantity  of  foreign  spirits 

entered  for  home  consumption 

Rum 

Other  foreign  spirits 

Total  receipt  of  duty  on  foreign 
spirits 

Proof  GalloTU. 
3,377,507 

17,451 
1,509,256 

7.17 
2,016 
1,52.8 

Proof  Galtoru. 
112,026 

7,280 
61,120 

76-i 
72 

Pra'fGaWms. 
3,189,533 

24,731 
1,570,376 

737 
2,780 
1,600 

Proof  OaUotu. 
21,132 

1,484 
31,717 

210 
2 

Pr.,if  Galltnu. 
3,513,965 

26,215 
1,602/193 

737 

2,yjo 

1,602 

4,908,495        1           181,262 

5.089,757 

57,845         1        5,147,602 

L.        4.  d. 

1,520,102     1  11 
1,722,159    0    7 

L.      4.  d. 

50,411  14     2 
77,489  19  11 

L.        M.  d. 
1,570.513  16     1 
1,799,649    0    6 

L.        t.  d.  \            i.        ••  <!■ 
10,985     6     6  1  1,581,499    2    7 
37,559    0    3  1  1,837,203    6    9 

3,212.261     2    6       I!7.901    It     I        3,370,162  16    7 

4-i,54l  12    9     3.418.707    9    4 

RUM. 
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III.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Rum  imported  into  the  L'p.ited  Kingdom,  tistinguishing  the  tereral 
Colonics  and  Countries  from  wliich  the  same  was  importa  ^  and  the  Quantity  imported  from  each,  in 
the  Year  ended  i>th  of  January,  Ibo!. 


Hum  imponcd  in  the  Year 

Rum  iir 

ported  in  the  Year 

ending  Uis  5th  of  Jan.  1S53. 

ending  t  le  Sth  of  Jan.  1!>33.    1 

Couotriei  from  wdich 
imported. 

Comitries  from  which 
imported. 

! 

Into           ,„,„      1  Into  the 
Great        ul^^ll        l^n'^-'d 
Britain.       Iceland.    KinKdom. 

Into 

Great 
Britain. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

liritisli  colonies  and  planta- 

Prf. Galls.  Prf.  Galh.lPrf.  Gulls. 

i'rf.CalU. 

;  rr.caUs. 

Prf.Oullt. 

tions  in  America ;  viz. 

Tortola      - 

108 

lOS 

Antigua 

27,2.13 

29,173 

Trinidad 

1,797 

3,759 

5,556 

liarbadoes 

5,7W 

30 

20 

Dominica 

jJ.oUU 

31,599 

Demerara        -           -         .  fI,290,C7.'5 

2,192 

l,29S,25« 

Grenada 

lfl3,i;.50 

4 

103,f;5t 

Berbice 

122,194 

182,194 

Jamaica        -            -         - 

2,755,33j 

2,757,053 

British  N.  American  colonies 

19,7  k; 

19,716 

Jlontserrat 

11, .501 

- 

11,504 

Foreign  colonies  in  the  West 

11,1S9 

- 

I1,1S9 

Indies ;  vi^. 

St.  Christopher 

29,951 

- 

29,951 

St.  Thomas  and  St-  Croix 

10,907 

10,907 

St.  Lucia       ... 

4,076 

2,469 

6,514 

1,233 

I,2i5 

St.  Vincent       .         -       - 
,      Tobago 

251,651      - 

2)il,651 

Total         -                  -   4,74U7ii7 

12,422 

4,;53,7!>9 

IV.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Rum  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  Countries 
to  which  the  same  was  exported,  and  the  Quantity  exported  to  each,  in  the  Year  ended  the  Sth  of 
January,  1833. 


Hum  exported  in 

the  Year 

Rum  ex]torted  in  the  Year    1 

Countries  to  which 
exported. 

ending  the  5th  of  Jan.  1S33. 

ending  the  Sth  of  J 

an.  1833. 

From 
Great 

From 

From  the 
United 

exported. 

From 

From 

From  the 
Unitctl 

Britain. 

I\ingdom. 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Kingdom. 

Prf.Galls. 

Prf.GalU. 

Prf.Galls. 

Prf.Galls. 

Prf.GalU. 

Prf.Galls. 

65,304 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    - 
Other  parts  of  Africa 

12,S93 

12,893 

1 1,342 

• 

14,.342 

217,593 

165 

217,758 

5,281 

East  Indies  and  Chma 

32,176 

. 

52,176 

64,422 

New    South   \\-ales.     Swan 

366,211 

40 

366,251 

622,246 

- 

622,246 

Land 

327,911 

- 

M7,9n 

146,404 

• 

146,101 

British  North  American  co- 

France      - 

1,661 

40 

1,701 

lonies 

68,S2G 

14,055 

8*,881 

PonuKal,   the   Azores,   and 

British  West  Indies      - 

17,.->34 

1,465 

18,799 

Foreign  ^\'e^t  Indies     - 

4,017 

4,017 

Spain  and  the  Canaries 

United  States  of  America      - 

7,109 

2/M5 

9,154 

16,893 

205 

17,098 

Mexico      - 

358 

• 

358 

ItaW 

113,231 

• 

113,211 

Colombia 

133 

. 

13S 

Malta             -             -        - 

11,682 

- 

11,682 

Brazil 

3,079 

185 

3,264 

The  Ionian  IJanJs    - 

13,644 

- 

13,644 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plau 

290 

. 

2W) 

•Chili 

4,007 

w 

iflOl 

51,841 

Peru 

2,923 

. 

S.910 

Morea  and  Greek  islands     - 
Guemsi-)-,  Jersey,  -•Vldemey, 
and  Man 

96 

96 

The  Whale  Fisheries    - 

6,213 

6,S13 

90,317 

9C,3I7 

Total 

2,301,324 

19,0.1 

2,323,33$ 

Though  rum  has  not  been  so  much  over-taxed  as  brandy,  geneva,  and  wine,  still  it 
seems  pretty  clear  that  even,  in  its  case,  taxation  has  been  carried  far  beyond  its  proper 
limits.  During  the  3  years  ending  with  1802,  when  the  duty  in  Great  Britain  was 
about  9s.  a  gallon,  and  in  Ireland  6s.  8|f/.,  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  3,150,000  gallons  a  year;  while,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of 
population,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1823,  when  the  duty  in  Great  Britain  was 
X.'.s.  Whd.  a  gallon,  and  in  Ireland  12s.  &\d.,  the  annual  consumption  amounted  to 
only  2,307,000  gallons!  The  reduction  of  the  duty  in  182C  to  8s.  6d.  incrca.scd  the 
consumption  from  about  2,500,000  to  above  3,600,000  gallons  in  1830.  But  6d. 
(laving  been  added  to  the  duty  in  1830,  the  consumption,  influenced  no  doubt  partly 
l)y  this,  but  probably  also  by  other  circumstances,  has  since  declined.  The  great  demand 
for  rum  from  1811  to  1815  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  high  price  and  inferior  quality 
of  the  British  spirits  that  were  then  manufactured. 

The  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  rum  in  Ireland  is  most  striking.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  is  not  the  only  instance  the  sister  kingdom  aflfords  of  the  destructive  effects 
of  oppressive  taxes.  The  excessive  additions  made  to  the  duties  on  brandy,  wine,  sugar, 
&c.  since  1805,  have  had  similar  effects;  the  quantity  of  these  articles  consumed  in  Ire- 
land being  decidedly  less  7iow  than  it  was  30  years  ago  ! —  (Sec  Brandv,  Sugau,  &c.) 
Exorbitant  taxes  have  gone  far  to  deprive  the  Irish  of  every  comfort  ;  and,  consequently, 
to  take  from  them  some  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  industry  and  good  conduct. 
The  poverty  of  the  people  has  set  at  nought  the  calculations  of  our  finance  ministeis; 
V.ertj  increase  of  taxation  in  Ireland  having  produced  a  diminution  of  revenue  and  an 
increase  of  crime  .'  Surely  it  is  high  time  to  abandon  so  odious  a  system ;  particularly 
after  the  experience  of  the  beneficial  effects  that  have  resulted  from  the  diminution  ot 
the  spirit  duties.  As  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  the  taxation  of  Ireland  is  utterly 
ineffective  ;  but  the  wit  of  man  never  contrived  any  tiling  better  fitted  to  produce 
barbarism  and  disaffection. 

Rum,  the  produce  of  tlie  British  possessions  in  America,  is  not  liable  to  the  duty  charged  on  sweetened 
spirits,  unless  the  actual  strength  exceed  the  strength  denoted  by  .Sykcs's  hydrometer  by  more  than  10 
degrees  per  cent.  ;  and  in  lieu  of  such  duty  there  shall  bo  charged  upon  every  degree  per  cent  more  than 
6  ItiTees,  and  not  more  than  10  degrees,  by  which  the  actual  strength  shall  exceed  the  strength  denoted 
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bv  Sykes's  hydrometer,  a  duty  o(  9s.6d.  :  provided,  that  if  the  importer  cannot  make  a  perfect  entry 
thereof  for  payment  of  duty  on  the  actual  strength,  he  may  demand  in  writing,  upon  the  entry,  that 
trial  be  made  of  the  actual  strength  (he  paying  the  expenses  of  such  trial;,  instead  of  entering  such  rum 
for  the  payment  of  duty  upon  any  stated  number  of  such  excessive  degrees  of  strength  :  provided  alsq 
that  all  trials  of  actual  strength  of  such  rum  shall  be  made  by  some  skilful  person  appointed  by  the 
commissioners  of  customs  for  such  purpose.—  (7  Geo.  i.  c. 48.   fj  31.) 

Hum,  the  produce- of  the  British  plantations,  must  be  imported  in  casks  containing  not  less  than  20 
gallons.  —(3  &  4  lyiU.  4.  c.  52.)  But  ruin  in  casks  capable  of  containing  20  gallons,  may  be  imported  on 
the  officer  being  satisfied  that  the  deficiency  has  been  wholly  occasioned  by  absorption  or  ieakage,  and 
not  by  abstraction.  —  (Customs  Min.  24th  of  March,  1831.) 

Rum  in  txjnded  warehouses  may  be  drawn  off  into  casks  containing  not  less  than  20  gallons  each,  as 
•tores  for  ships,  and  may  be  delivered  into  the  charge  of  the  searcher,  to  be  shipped  as  stores  for  any  ship, 
without  entry  or  payment  of  duty,  the  same  being  duly  borne  upon  tl>e  victualling  bill  of  such  ships 
respectively.  —  (3  &  4  fViJl.  4.  c.  57.) 

Rum  of  the  British  plantations  in  bonded  warehouses  may  also  be  drawn  off  into  reputed  quart  tw 
reputed  pint  bottles,  for  the  purpose  of  being  exported  from  the  warehouse. —  (3  &  4  M-'ill.  4.  c.  57.) 

On  applications  referring  to  a  fernier  onler  allowing  the  admixture  of  rums  of  different  strengths  for 
exportation,  and  praying  that  the  rum  remaining  iji  the  vats  after  the  operation  of  racking  might  be 
juimitted  for  home  consumption,  the  Board  were  of  opinion  that  the  request  might  be  complieil  with,  to 
the  extent  of  an  ullage  of  2iJ  gallons,  the  legal  quantity  allowed  to  be  exported,  and  that  the  duty  should 
be  paid,  according  to  the  strength,  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  said  rum.  —  (J/in,  Com.  Cus.  27th 
of  Sept.  18i7.) 

Before  any  rum  shall  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America,  or  ef  the 
Mauritius,  the  master  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  must  deliver  a  certificate  of  origin  to  the  collector 
or  comptroller,  and  subscribe  a  declaration  that  the  goods  are  the  produce  of  such  place.  —  (3  &  *  IVili.  \ 
c.  32.  5  37. ;  see  anti,  660.) 

RUSSIA  COMPANY,  a  regulated  company  for  conducting  the  trade  with  Russia. 
It  was  first  incorporated  by  charter  of  Philip  and  Mary,  sanctioned  by  act  of  par- 
liament in  1566.  The  statute  10  &  11  Will.  3.  c.  6.  enacts,  that  every  British  subject 
desiring  admission  into  the  Russia  Company  shall  be  admitted  on  paying  51.  ;  and  every 
individual  admitted  into  the  Company  conducts  his  business  entirely  as  a  private  adven- 
turer, or  as  he  would  do  were  the  Company  abolished. 

Table  of  Duties  payable  to  the  Russia  Company. 


,, 

d. 

Skin. 

and  furs,  viz. — 

#.    <f- 

Aniseed 

-    the  owe. 

■  0 

3 

Fox          -               -           . 

the  hundred 

-0    4i 

Ashes,  pearl  and  pot 
Jiooks,  bound 

-    the  ton 

■  0 

9 

Hare          .              -       - 

the  lOO  dozen 

-0    i 

-    the  cwt. 

•  0 

3 

Sables    - 

the  2  immer 

.  I     6 

unbound 

-    the  cwt. 

-  0 

2 

Swan 

each 

.»    I 

Bristles 

-    the  dozen  lbs.     - 

-  0 

Oi 

Wolf       . 

each 

-0  14 

Castoreum 

-    the  lb. 

.  0 

r 

Talk 

w            -                    -            - 

the  ton 

-       -0    9 

Caviare         ... 

-    the  cwt.    - 

-  0 

3 

Tongues 

the  hundred 

-0  i 

Cordage 

-    the  cwt. 

-  0 

2 

Tow 

•            •              .          . 

the  ton 

.       -  0    6 

Down 

-    the  100  lbs, 

-0 

4 

Wai 

bees'       - 

the  cwt. 

.0    2 

Feathers,  bed       - 

-    the  cwt. 

-0 

4 

MTieat       .           .            .         . 

the  quarter 

.       -0    I 

Flax 

-    the  ton 

-0 

9 

Wood,  viz.  _ 

Hair,  cow  or  ox  - 

-    the  cwt. 

-  0 

2 

Balks  alwve  5  inches  sq. 

the  120 

-0    4 

Hemp 

-    the  ton 

-0 

7 

under       do. 

the  120       - 

-       -0    5 

Hides,  of  cows  or  horses,  undressed  each 

-0 

Oi 

Barrel  boards 

the  120 

-0    1 

red  or  Muscovy 

•    each 

-0 

1 

Battens       -          -        - 

the  120 

-       ■"    1* 

Iron 

•    the  ton    - 

-  0 

5 

Capravens 

\)aeViO 

-0    3 

Isinglass 

-    the  cwt. 

-0 

4 

Clap  boards 

the  120    - 

.       -0    I 

Linen  drillings 

.    the  120  ells 

-0 

U 

Deals  under  20  feet  long. 

the  1-20 

-0    4 

narrow  or  diaper    . 

-    the  120  ells    - 

-0 

2 

above         do. 

the  120 

-  0    9 

22-J  to  31^ 
3lJ  to  4S 

-    the  120  ells 

-0 

3 

Fire  wood 

the  fathom 

-0    1 

.    the  120  ells 

-0 

4 

Fir  limber 

the  load    - 

.        -0     1 

45  and  upwards  - 

.    the  1-20  ells     - 

-0 

6 

Handspikes 

the  120 

-0  14 

sail  cloth 

.    the  120  ells 

-0 

3 

Lath  wood 

the  fathom 

•     -0  i* 

I.inseed 

■    the  quarter 

-  0 

8 

Masts,  great 

each 

-  0    * 

Mats 

-    the  hundred 

-0 

2 

all  others    - 

each 

-0     1 

Oats 

-    the  quarter    • 

.  0 

1 

Oak  boards 

the  120 

-0    6 

Pitch 

.    the  last     - 

-0 

2 

plank 

the  load    - 

.     -e  3 

Rhubarb 

-    the  lb. 

-  0 

1 

Timber 

the  load 

-  0    2 

Rosin 

-    the  cwt. 

-0 

I 

Oars 

the  120 

-    -s  t* 

Saltpetre 
Seetis,  garden 

-    thecwi. 

-0 

H 

Paling  boards 

the  120 

•  0    1 

-    the  100  lbs. 

-0 

3 

Spars*       - 

the  120    - 

-       -0    « 

Skins  and  furs,  viz — 

Staves          -            -        - 

the  120        - 

-       -0    I 

Armins  or  ermines    - 

-    the  zimmer  of  40  skins  0 

2 

Tar 

the  last 

-  0  a 

Bear 

-    each 

-  0 

2 

Wainscot  Iocs 

the  load    - 

.  0    9 

Calabar       . 

-    the  zimmer 

-0 

2 

All  goods  not  enumerated,  paj 

l.Sth  per  cent. 

advttttnmiMt 

Calf       - 

•    the  hundred    - 

-0 

3 

the  declaration  of  the  importer. 

RUSSIA  LEATHER  (Fr.  Cuir  de  Russie ;  Ger.  J,,ften ,-  It.  Cuojo  di  Russia- 
Vo\.  Jachta ;  Rus.  Jufl,  Youjl ;  Sp.  Moscovia),  the  tanned  hides  of  oxen  and  otiier 
kine,  denominated  by  the  Russians  youfts,  or  juffs,  —  a  designation  said  to  be  derived 
from  their  being  generally  manufactured  in  pairs.  The  business  of  tanning  is  carried 
on  in  most  towns  of  the  empire,  but  principally  at  Moscow  and  Petersburgh.  Ru.s.sia 
leather  is  soft,  has  a  strongly  prominent  grain,  a  great  deal  of  lu.stre,  and  a  powcrfiil 
and  peculiar  odour.  It  is  principally  either  red  or  black  :  the  former  is  the  best,  and 
is  largely  used  in  this  and  other  countries  in  bookbinding ;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
superior  to  ev'ery  other  material.  The  black  is,  however,  in  very  extensive  demand 
in  Russia ;  large  quantities  being  made  up  into  boots  and  shoes.  The  process  followea 
by  the  Russians  in  the  preparation  of  this  valuable  commodity  has  been  frequently 
described  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  foreigners  have 
repeatedly  engaged  in  the  business  in  RiLssia,  with  the  intention  of  making  themselves 
masters  of  its  details,  and  undertaking  it  at  home,  the  efforts  made  to  introduce  the  ma- 
nufacture into  other  countries  have  hitherto  entirely  failed.  One  of  the  best  tests  ot 
genuine  Russia  leather  is  its  throwing  out  a  strong  odour  of  burrt  hide  upon  being 
rubbed  a  little (Ricard,   Traite  General  du  Commerce,  tome  i.   p.  275.    ed.  1T81.) 

We  borrow  from  Mr.  Borrisow's  work  on  the  Commerce  of  Petersburg/!  the  following  details  with  rc- 
ipcct  to  this  article:  —  Russia  leather  forms  one  of  the  principal  export  commodities  of  Petersburgh. 
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But  since  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  have  been  opened,  the  exports  of  leather  from  this  port  have  con. 
siUerably  decreased  ;  Italy,  the  principal  consumer,  supplying  its  wants  from  Odessa  and  'Xas,'anrog,  m  )re 
easily,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously  than  from  Pctersburgli.  'J'he  chief  exportation  from  the  latter  is  to 
Prussia,  Germany,  and  England.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  and  Leipzic  are  of  great  importance  as 
respects  the  trade  in  Kussia  leather,  on  account  of  the  fairs  held  in  them. 

Jufls  are  never  bought  on  contract,  but  always  on  the  spot  at  cash  prices.  It  nevertheless  often  happc  ns 
that  agents,  in  order  to  secure  a  lot  of  juffs,  pay  a  certain  sum  in  ailvance,  and  settle  for  the  amount  at 
the  tirst  market  prices ;  no  prices  being  fixed  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  some, 
times  even  ApriL 

JufTs  are  assorted  or  bracked  v;hcn  received,  according  to  their  different  qualities,  into  Gai'e,  Rosval, 
Malja,  and  Dmnashna.  The  three  first  sorts  are  again  divided  into  heavy  and  light  Gave,  heavy  and  light 
Rosval,  &c.  Domashna  is  the  worst,  and  consequently  the  cheapest  sort.  It  often  happens  that  juffs  are 
bouf;ht  unassorted,  and  then  the  prices  are  regulated  according  as  the  quantity  of  Domashna  contained  in 
the  lot  is  greater  or  less.  Persons  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Uussia  leather  prefer  purchasing  it 
in  this  state. 

Juffs  are  sold  by  the  pood,  which  consists,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  of  4,  4j,  4|,  .'5,  5^,  and  5\  hides. 
By  this  is  understood,  that  so  many  hides  make  a  pood,  calculated  upon  the  whole  lot ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  lightest  jufls  are  esteemed  the  best  in  quality.  Heavy  jutis,  or  those  of  4  and  4J  hides, 
are  shipped  for  Italy  :  the  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  the  lighter  sort. 

Jufts  are  packed  in  rolls,  each  containing  10  hides;  and  from  10  to  \:>  of  these  rolls  are  packed  together 
in  a  bundle,  which  is  well  secured  by  thick  matting.  There  are  red,  white,  and  black  jufts ;  but  the  red 
are  most  in  demand.  Their  goodness  is  determined  by  their  being  of  a  high  red  colour,  of  equal  size, 
and  unmixed  with  small  hides  :  they  must  also  be  free  from  holes,  well  stretched,  and  equally  thin.  \r,  a 
well  finished  lot,  no  thick  head  or  feet  parts  should  be  found.  If  spots  resembling  flowers  are  seen  on 
the  red  hides,  it  is  an  additional  sign  of  their  good  quality;  and  they  are  then  called  bloomed  jt{ffs.  The 
inside  should  be  clean,  soft,  and  white,  and,  when  taken  in  the  hand,  should  feel  elastic.  The  best 
connoisseurs  of  Kussia  leather  can  nearly  determine  the  quality  by  the  smell  alone. 

Great  attention  must  be  paid,  in  shipping  jufts,  to  secure  them  from  being  wetted,  as  damp  air  alone  is 
sufficient  to  injure  them. 

Sixty  rolls  of  jufTs  make  a  last ;  88  poods  nett  weight,  when  shipped  for  Italy,  make  a  last ;  and  44  poods 
a  ton  in  England. 

The  exports  of  juffs  from  Russia,  in  1831,  were  46,')  bales,  2GI,'240  skins,  and  80,000  poods.  Their  ag- 
gregate value  was  3,464,'J09  roubles. 

RYE  (Ger.  Roghen,  Rocken ;  Du,  Rog,  Rogge ;  Fr.  Seigle ;  It.  Segale,  Segala ;  Sp. 
Cevteno ;  Rus.  Rosch,  Sel,  Jar ;  Lat.  Secale),  according  to  some,  is  a  native  of  Crete ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  be  found  wild  in  any  country.  It  has  been  cultivated  from 
time  immemorial,  and  is  considered  as  coming  nearer  iii  its  properties  to  wheat  than  any 
otlier  grain.  It  is  more  common  than  wheat  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent;  being  a 
more  certain  crop,  and  requiring  less  culture  and  manure.  It  is  the  bread  corn  of 
Germany  and  Russia.  In  Britain  it  is  now  very  little  grown  ;  being  no  longer  a  bread 
corn;  and,  therefore,  of  less  value  to  the  farmer  than  barley,  oats,  or  peas. — {Loudon's 
Ency.  of  Agriculture^ 

For  the  regulations  as  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  rye,  sec  Corn  Laws  and 
Corn  Trade. 

s. 

SABLE  (Ger.  Zobel;  Fr.  Zibelline ;  It.  Zibellino ,-  Rus.  SoJwJ),  an  animal  of  the 
weasel  tribe,  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  America,  hunted  for  the 
sake  of  its  fur.  Its  colour  is  generally  of  a  deep  glossy  brown,  and  sometimes  of  a  fine 
glossy  black,  which  is  most  esteemed.  Sable  skins  have  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
been  found  yellow,  and  white.  The  finer  sorts  of  the  fur  of  sables  are  very  scarce  and 
dear. — (See  Fur  Trade.) 

SADDLES  (Fr.  Selks ;  Ger.  Sattel ;  It.  Sd/e ;  Rus.  SUdla ;  Sp.  Selles),  seats 
adapted  to  the  horse's  back,  for  the  convenience  of  the  rider.  Those  made  in  England 
are  reckoned  the  best.  Sherborne  and  Lynn  are  particularly  remarkable  for  this  manu- 
facture. The  hogskins,  which,  when  tanned,  are  used  for  the  seat  of  the  saddle,  arc 
mostly  imported  from  Russia. 

SAFFLOWER,  or  BASTARD  SAFFRON  (Ger.  Safflor ;  Du.  Saffloer,  Basterd 
Sfiffran ;  Fr.  Cnrtame,  Sdffran  hatard ;  It.  Ztiffronc ;  Sp.  Alazor,  Azafran  bcistardo  ; 
Ru.s.  Polerroi,  Prostoi  schafran),  the  flower  of  an  annual  plant  (  Carthainus  tinclorius 
Lin.)  growing  in  India,  Egypt,  America,  and  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  It 
is  not  easily  distinguished  from  saffron  by  the  eye,  but  it  has  nothing  of  its  smell  or 
taste. 

The  flowers,  which  are  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  saffranon,  are  the  only  parts  employed  in 
dyeing.  They  yield  two  sorts  of  colouring  matter  :  one  soluble  in  water,  and  producing  a  yellow  of  but  little 
beauty ;  the  other  is  resinous,  and  best  dissolved  by  the  fixed  alkalies  :  it  is  this  last  which  alone  renders 
safflower  valuable  in  dyeing ;  as  it  affords  a  red  colour  exceeding  in  delicacy  and  beauty,  ns  it  docs  in 
co.stliness,  any  which  can  be  obtained  even  from  cochineal,  though  much  inferior  to  the  latter  in  dura- 
bility. The  colour  of  safflower  will  not  bear  the  action  of  soap,  nor  even  that  of  the  sun  and  air  for  a 
long  time  ;  and  being  very  costly,  it  is  principally  employed  for  imitating  upon  silk  the  fine  scarlet  [ponceau 
of  the  French;  and  rose  colours  dyed  with  cochineal  u|)on  woollen  cloth. 

The  fine  rose  colour  of  safflower,  extracted  by  crystallised  so<ia,  precipitated  by  citric  acid,  then  slowly 
dried,  and  ground  with  the  purest  talc,  produces  the  beautiful  rouge  known  by  the  name  of  roune 
v^gdlak: 

Safflower  should  be  chosen  in  flakes  of  a  bright  pink  colour,  and  of  a  smell  somewhat  reseml)ling  to- 
bacco.  That  which  is  in  powder,  dark  coloured,  or  oily,  ought  to  be  rejected.  —  {//(7S»W?mis<'s  ToydgCi- 
Eng.  ed.  p.  252. ;  BancrqfCs  I'ennanent  Colours,  vol.  i.  pp.  286—289. ;  Milburn's  Orient.  Com.) 
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Of  2,772  cwt.  of  safllower  importeil  in  18)1,  2,436  came  from  the  East  Indies  ;  but  we  occasionally  im- 
port considerable  quantities  from  tlie  United  States  and  Egypt.  The  price  of  safllower  in  bond  varies 
from  1)/.  to  !>/.  10s.  a  civt. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  use  of  safHower,  its  recent  history  may  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  the 
beneticial  ellects  of  moderate  duties.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1822,  when  the  duty  was 
8s.  9il.  a  cwt,  the  entries  for  home  consumption  were  at  the  rate  of  1,997  cwt.  a  year.  In  182.5,  the  duly 
was  reduced  to  5s.,  and  in  182ti  to  2s.  tkl.  a  cwt. ;  and  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  18.'i2,  the 
entries  for  home  consumption  were  2,410  cwt.  a  year.     The  duty  has  since  been  reduced  to  Is.  a  cwL 

SAFFRON  (Ger.  Saffian  ;  Bu.  Safran;  It.  Zafferano ;  Sp.  Saffron;  Yr.  Azof  ran ; 
Rus.  Schafran),  a  sort  ol'cake  prepared  from  the  stigmas,  with  a  proportion  of  the  style, 
of  a  perennial  bulbous  plant  {Cronis  sativiis  Lin.)  cultivated  to  a  small  e.xtent  in 
Cambridgeshire.  It  is  also  imported  from  Sicily,  France,  and  Spain ;  but  the  English, 
as  being  fresher,  more  genuine,  and  better  cured,  is  always  preferred.  When  good, 
saffron  has  a  sweetish,  penetrating,  difFiLsivc  odour;  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste; 
and  a  rich,  deep  orange  red  colour.  It  should  be  chosen  fresh,  in  close,  tough,  compact 
cakes,  moderately  moist,  and  possessing  in  an  obvious  degree  all  the  above  mentioned 
qualities.  The  not  staining  the  fingers,  the  making  them  oily,  and  its  being  of  a  wliitish 
yellow  or  blackish  colour,  indicate  that  it  is  bad,  or  too  old.  Saffron  is  used  in  medicine, 
and  in  the  arts  ;  but  in  this  country  the  consumption  seems  to  be  diminishing.  It  is 
employed  to  colour  butter  and  cheese,  and  also  by  painters  and  dyers.  —  (  Thomson's  Dis- 
pensatory ;   Loudon's  Ency.  of  Aijrindttire. ) 

SAGAPENUjM  (Arab.  Sut/hcnvj),  a  concrete  gum-resin,  the  produce  of  an  unknown 
Persian  plant.  It  is  imported  from  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  &c.  It  has  an  odour  of 
garlic ;  and  a  hot,  acrid,  l)itterish  taste.  It  is  in  agglutinated  drops  or  masses,  of  an 
olive  or  brownish  yellow  colour,  slightly  translucent,  and  breaking  with  a  horny  fracture. 
It  softens  and  is  tenacious  between  the  fingers,  melts  at  a  low  heat,  and  burns  with  a 
crackling  noise  and  white  flame,  giving  out  abundance  of  smoke,  and  leaving  behind  a 
light  spongy  charcoal.      It  is  used  only  in  medicine.  —  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.') 

S.AGO  (Malay,  Sagii ;  Jav.  Sagu),  a  species  of  meal,  the  produce  of  a  palm 
(^Metroxylon  Sayit)  indigenous  to  and  abundant  in  such  of  the  Eastern  islands  as  produce 
spices,  where  it  supplies  a  principal  part  of  the  ferinaceous  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  tree,  when  at  maturity,  is  about  30  feet  high,  and  from  18  to  22  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Before  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  the  stem  consists  of  an  external  wall  about 
2  inches  thick,  the  whole  interior  being  filled  up  with  a  sort  of  spongy  medullary  matter. 
When  the  tree  attains  to  maturity,  and  the  fruit  is  formed,  the  stem  is  quite  hollow. 
Being  cut  down  at  a  proper  period,  the  medullary  part  is  extracted  from  the  trunk,  and 
reduced  to  a  powder  like  sawdust.  The  filaments  are  next  separated  by  washing.  The 
meal  is  then  laid  to  dry ;  and  being  made  into  cakes  and  baked,  is  eaten  by  the  islanders. 
For  exportation,  the  finest  sago  meal  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the  paste  rubbed  into 
small  grains  of  the  size  and  form  of  coriander  seeds.  This  is  the  species  principally 
brouglit  to  England,  for  which  market  it  should  be  chosen  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  readily 
dissolving  in  hot  water  into  a  fine  jelly.  Within  these  few  years  however,  a  process  has 
been  invented  by  the  Chinese  for  refining  sago,  so  as  to  give  it  a  fine  pearly  lustre ;  and 
the  sago  .so  cured  is  in  the  highest  estimation  in  all  the  European  inarkcts.  It  is  a  light, 
wholesome,  nutritious  food.  It  is  sent  from  the  islands  where  it  is  grown  to  Singapore, 
where  it  is  granulated  and  bleached  by  the  Chinese.  The  export  trade  to  Europe  and 
India  is  now  principally  confined  to  that  settlement.  — (^Ainslie's  Mat.  Indica  ;  CrawfurcFs 
East.  Archip.  vol.  i.  pp.  383 — 393.,  vol.  iii.  p.  348.  ;  BeWs  Review  of  the  Commerce  of 
Bengal,  §*c. ) 

The  consumption  of  sago  has  been  about  trebled  during  the  last  dozen  years ;  having  amounted  fo 
1,3)9  cwt.  a  year  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1822,  and  to  3,859  cwt.  a  year  at  an  average 
of  the  3  year's  ending  with  1832.  Tliis  large  increase  is  wholly  ascribable  to  the  reduction  in  the  interval 
of  the  oppressive  duties  by  which  the  article  was  formerly  loaded.  —  [I'ttpt-rs  piihlished  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.)  The  price  of  common  sago  in  bond  varies  from  12s.  to  II. ;  while  pearl  s.igo  fetches  from  lis.  to 
I/.  15».  a  cwt. ;  but  the  price  is  liable  to  great  lluctuation. 

SAIL,  a  coarse  linen  or  canva.ss  sheet  attached  to  the  masts  and  yards  of  ships,  the 
blades  of  windmills,  &c.,  to  intercept  the  wind  and  occasion  their  movement. 

Toreign  sails,  when  imported  by,  and  fit  and  necessary  for,  and  in  the  actual  ttrr  of  any  British  ship, 
are  exempted  from  duty  ;  but  when  otlierwise  disposed  of,  they  pay  a  duty  of  2(1  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
—  (9  Geo.  4.  C.  76.   ^  12.) 

Sails  and  cordage  of  British  manufacture,  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  colonies,  and  afterwards 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  are  in  all  cases,  other  than  those  in  which  they  are  imported  byi///  v 
store,  to  be  deemed  foreign  ;  and  such  sails  and  cordage,  although  not  liable  to  duty  so  long  as  the  vc»se! 
continues  to  belong  to  the  colony,  become  subject  to  the  duties  in  question  as  soon  as  the  vessel  become* 
the  i)roperty  of  persons  residing  in  this  country. —  {Treasury  Order,  29th  of  Jan.  1828.) 

SALEP,  a  species  of  powder  prepared  from  the  dried  roots  of  a  plant  of  the  orchis 
kind  (Orchis  mascida  lAn.).  That  which  is  imported  from  India  is  in  white  oval 
pieces,  hard,  clear,  and  pellucid,  witlumt  smell,  and  tasting  like  tragacanth.  As  an 
article  of  diet,  it  is  said  to  be  light,  bland,  and  nutritious.  Tiie  plant  thrives  in  England, 
but  it  is  not  cultivated  to  any  extent;  and  very  little  is  imported.  —  (Ainslie's  Mat. 
Indica;    Milburn's  Orient.   Cum.) 
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SALMON  (Ger.  Lacks,  Sahn ;  Fr.  Smanon;  It.  Scrwone,  Sahimone ;  Sp.  Salmon; 
Rus.  Lemga).  This  capital  fish  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description.  It  is 
found  only  in  northern  seas,  being  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  warm 
regions.  In  this  country  it  is  an  article  of  much  value  and  importance.  It  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  Japan  and  Kamtschatka. 

"  Salmon  fisheries,"  Marshall  observes,  "  are  copious  and  constant  sources  of  human  food  ;  they  rank 
next  to  agriculture.  They  have,  indeed,  one  advantage  over  every  other  internal  produce,  —  their  in- 
crease does  not  lessen  other  articles  of  human  subsistence.  The  salmon  does  not  prey  on  the  produce  ot 
the  soil,  nor  does  it  owe  its  size  and  nutritive  qualities  to  the  destruction  of  its  compatriot  tribes.  It 
leaves  its  native  river  at  an  early  state  of  growth  ;  and  going,  even  naturalists  know  not  where,  returns 
of  ample  size,  and  rich  in  human  nourishment;  exposing  itself  in  the  narrowest  streams,  as  if  nature 
intended  it  as  a  special  boon  toman.  In  every  stage  of  savagcness  and  civilisation,  the  salmon  must  have 
been  considered  as  a  valuable  benefaction  to  this  country." 

Being  rarely  caught,  except  in  estuaries  or  rivers,  the  salmon  may  be  considered  in  a  great  degree  as 
private  property.  The  London  market,  where  the  consumjition  is  immense,  is  principally  sup))licd  from 
the  Scolcli  rivers.  The  Tweed  fishery  is  the  first  in  point  of  magnitude  of  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  take 
is  sometimes  quite  astonishing,  several  hundreds  having  been  frequently  taken  by  a  single  svccp  of  the 
net !  Salmon  are  despatched  in  fast  sailing  vessels  from  the  Spey,  the  Tay,  the  Tweed,  and  other  Scotch 
rivers,  lor  London,  packed  in  ice,  by  which  means  they  are  preserved  quite  fresh.  Wlien  the  season  is  at 
its  height,  and  the  catch  greater  than  can  be  taken  oft' fresh,  it  is  salted,  pickled,  or  dried  for  winter  cuu- 
sumption  at  home,  and  for  foreign  markets.  Formerly,  such  part  of  the  Scotch  salmon  as  was  not  con- 
sumed at  home,  was  pickled  and  kitted  after  being  boiled,  and  was  in  this  state  sent  up  to  London  under 
the  name  of  Newcastle  salmon  ;  but  the  present  method  of  disposing  of  the  fish  has  so  raised  its  value, 
as  to  have  nearly  deprived  all  but  the  richer  inhabitants  in  the  environs  of  the  fishery  of  the  use  of 
salmon.  Within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  salted  salmon  formed  a  material  article  of  household 
economy  in  all  the  farm-houses  in  the  vale  of  the  Tweed  ;  insomuch,  that  in-door  servants  used  to  sti- 
pulate that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  take  more  than  two  weekly  meals  of  salmon.  Its  ordinary  price 
was  then  Si.  a  stone  of  19 lbs.  ;  but  it  is  now  never  below  I'.'jt.,  often  ifis.,  and  sometimes  4"4-.  a  stone'. 
This  rise  in  the  price  of  the  fish  has  produced  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  value  of  the  salmon  fisheries, 
some  of  which  yield  very  large  rents.  The  total  value  of  the  salmon  caught  in  the  Scotch  rivers  has  licen 
estimated  at  150,000/.  a  year.  There  are  considerable  fisheries  in  some  of  the  Irish  and  English  rivers  ; 
but  inferior  to  those  of  Scotland. —  {Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture  ;  General  Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii. 
1).  3-27.) 

Decrease  of  the  Suppli/  of  Sabnon,  Poaching,  &c.  —  1hc  decrease  of  salmon  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
rivers,  particularly  of  late  years,  is  a  fact  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Much  unsatis- 
factory discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  its  causes,  which  are,  probably,  of  a  very  diversified  character. 
A  good  deal  has  been  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  water  machinery  on  the  banks  of  the  difl'erent  rivers  ; 
but  we  hardly  think  that  this  could  have  much  influence,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
class  of  river.o.  Weirs,  or  salmon  traps,  have  also  been  much  objected  to ;  though,  as  we  have  been  assured, 
with  still  less  reason.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  th.it  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  this 
valuable  fish  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  temptation  to  over-fish  the  rivers,  caused  by  the  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  the  price  of  salmon  ;  to  the  prevalence  of  poaching  ;  and,  more  than  all,  to  tlie  too  limited 
duration  of  the  close  time.  In  1828,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  inquiry,  an  act  was  passed 
(1)  Geo.  4.  c.  39.),  which  has  done  a  good  deal  to  remedy  these  defects  —  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  respects  the 
.Scotih  fisheries.  The  rivers  are  to  be  shut  from  the  14th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  February  ;  and 
every  person  catching  or  attempting  to  catch  fish  during  that  period  is  to  forfeit  not  less  than  1/.  and  not 
more  than  10/.  for  every  oftcnce,  besides  the  fish,  if  he  have  caught  any,  and  such  boats,  nets,  or  other 
implements,  as  he  may  have  made  use  of.  Pecuniary  penalties  are  also  inflicted  upon  poachers  and 
trespassers;  and  provision  is  made  fur  the  watching  of  the  rivers.  We  understand  that  this  act  has  had 
a  very  good  eftect ;  though  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  better  were  the  close  time  extended  from  the 
1st  of  September  to  the  middle  of  February. 

It  is  enacted  by  stat.  1  Geo.  1.  st.  2.  c.  18.,  that  no  salmon  shall  be  sent  to  any  fishmonger  or  fish-seller 
in  England,  of  less  than  6  lbs.  weight,  under  a  penalty  of  5/.  The  58  Geo.  3.  c.  4.3.  authorises  the  justices 
at  quarter  sessions  to  ajipoint  conservators  of  rivers,  and  to  fix  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the  close 
time.  The  penalty  upon  poaching  and  taking  fish  in  close  time  is  by  the  same  act  fixed  at  not  more  than 
10/.  and  not  less  than  5/.,  with  forfeiture  of  fish,  boats,  nets,  &-c. 

SALONICA,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  of  European  Turkey,  at  the  north-cast  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  40''  38'  47"  N.,  Ion.  22"  57'  IS"  E.  Popu- 
lation estiinated  at  70,000.  There  is  no  port  at  Salonic;^  but  there  is  excellent  an- 
chorage in  the  roads  opposite  to  the  town.  The  access  to  them  is  by  no  means  difficult. 
Pilots,  however,  are,  for  the  most  part,  employed;  and  of  these,  some  are  always  on  the 
look-out.  During  that  period  of  the  late  war  when  the  anti-commercial  system  of 
Napoleon  was  at  its  height,  Saloiiica  became  a  great  depot  for  Pjritish  gocds ;  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  At  all  times,  liow- 
ever,  Salonica  has  a  considerable  trade.  The  exports  jjrincipally  consist  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  Indian  corn,  timber,  raw  cotton,  wool,  raw  silk,  wax,  and  tobacco.  The  average 
exportntien  of  cotton  is  said  to  be  .obout  100,000  bales;  of  tol)acco  about  .30,000  bales; 
each  bale  containing  about  275  lbs.  The  export  of  wool  is  said  to  amount  to  about 
1 ,000.000  lbs.  Ihe  imports  are  sugar,  cofi'ce,  dye  woods,  indigo,  nuislins,  i)riiUed 
calicoes,  iron,  lead,  tin,  watches,  &c. 

Anivals.  —  In  1831,  there  arrived  at  Salonica  535  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  31,205  tons. 

Money,  ll'eig/ils,  and  Measures.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  40  paras,  or  120  aspers.  The  coins 
are  those  of  Constantinople  ;  which  see. 

The  weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  of  Smyrnii,  except  that  the  kisioz,  killow,  or  corn 
measure  of  Salonica,  =  3'78  kisioz  of  Smyrna. 

SALT  (Ger.  Salz  ;  T>ii.  Zovt ;  Fr.  Sel ;  It.  Sale  j  Sp.  Sal;  Rus.  S„l ,-  Lat.  Sla ; 
Arab.  Mil/i  ;  Chin.  Jen;  Hind.  Nimnuicfi ;  Per.  Nun),  the  clilornle  of  sodiutn  of  mo- 
dern chemists,  has  been  known  and  in  coirnnon  use  as  a  scasoner  and  preserver  of  food 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Immense  masses  of  it  are  found  in  this  and  many  other  countries, 
which  recpiirc   only  to  be  dug  out  and  reduced  to   jjowder.      In  that  state  it  is  called 
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rock-salt.  The  water  of  the  ocean  also  contains  a  great  deal  of  salt ;  to  which,  indeed, 
it  owes  its  taste,  and  the  power  which  it  possesses  of  resisting  freezing  till  cooled  down 
to  28 "5°.  When  this  water  is  sufficiently  evaporated,  the  salt  precipitates  in  crystals. 
This  is  the  common  process  by  wliich  it  is  obtained  in  many  countries.  There  are 
various  processes  by  which  it  may  be  obtained  quite  pure.  Common  salt  usually  crys- 
tallises in  cubes.  Its  taste  is  universally  known,  and  is  what  is  strictly  denominated 
salt.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2-125.  It  is  soluble  in  2-82  times  its  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  in  2-76  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  —  (  Thomson's  CItcmistry.) 

Besides  its  vast  utility  in  seasoning  food,  and  preserving  meat  both  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  during  the  longest  voyages,  and  in  furnishing  muriatic  acid  and  soda, 
salt  forms  a  glaze  for  coarse  pottery,  by  being  thrown  into  the  oven  where  it  is  baked ; 
it  improves  the  whiteness  and  clearness  of  glass;  it  gives  hardness  to  soap  ;  in  melting 
metals,  it  preserves  their  surface  from  calcination,  by  defending  them  from  the  air,  and 
is  employed  with  advantage  in  some  assays  ;  it  is  used  as  a  mordant,  and  for  improving 
certain  colours ;  and  enters  more  or  less  into  many  other  processes  of  the  arts.  INIany 
contradictory  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure.  Probably  it 
may  be  advantageous  in  some  situations,  and  not  in  others. 

Salt  Mines,  Spiinf;s,  i(C.  —  The  principal  salt  mines  are  at  Wielitska  in  Poland,  Catalonia  in  Spain, 
Altemonte  in  Calabria,  J,.<owur  in  Hungary,  in  many  places  in  A^ia  and  Africa,  and  in  Cheshire  in  this 
country.  The  mines  at  \\  litska  are  upon  a  very  large  scale  ;  liut  the  statements  that  have  Ircquently 
been  publi>heil  of  their  c  aining  villages,  inhabLted  by  colonics  of  miners  who  never  saw  the  liglit,  are 
altogether  without  lounoation.  These  mnies  have  been  wrought  for  more  than  oOO  years.  —  ^Coxe's 
Travels  in  the  Nurlh  of  Eurupe,  vol.  i.  p.  149.  8vo  ed.) 

The  salt  mines  in  tne  nei^ilibourhoud  of  Northwich  in  Cheshire  are  very  extensive.  They  have  been 
wrought  since  167(';  and  the  quantity  of  salt  ohiained  from  them  is  greater,  probably,  than  is  obtained 
from  any  other  salt  mines  in  the  world.  In  it»  solid  form,  when  dug  from  the  mine,  Cheshire  salt  is  not 
sufficiently  pure  for  use.  To  purify  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  sea  water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  separated 
by  evaporation  and  crystallisation.     The  greater  part  of  this  salt  is  exported. 

Salt  springs  are  met  uith  in  several  countries.  Tho-.e  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire  furnish  a  large 
proportion  of  the  salt  made  u^eof  in  Great  Britain.  J  he  brine,  being  pumped  up  from  very  deep  well.-,  is 
evaporated  in  wrought  iron  pans  from  iiO  to  30  feet  square  and  10  or  IJ  inches  deep,  placed  over  a 
furnace. 

Most  of  the  salt  used  in  Scotland  previously  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  was  obtained  by  the  evaporation 
of  sea  water  nearly  in  the  way  now  mentioned ;  but  several  of  the  Scotch  salt  works  have  since  been  relin- 
quished. 

In  warm  countries,  salt  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  by  the  heat  of  the  snn  ;  and  the 
crystals  of  salt  made  in  this  way  are  more  perfect,  and  purer,  from  the  greater  slowne-s  of  the  process. 
French  salt  is  manufactured  in  this  mode,  and  it  has  always  been  in  considerable  demand  in  this  and  olhei 
countries ;  but  the  principal  imports  of  foreign  salt  into  Great  Britain  at  present  are  from  Portugal.  'J  hey 
amount,  at  an  average,  to  from  3<A),00j  to  35(),(KX)  bushels  a  year. 

Consumption  of  Suit The  consumption  of  salt  in  this  country  is  immense.    Nccker  estimated  the 

consumption  in  those  provinces  of  France  which  had  purchased  an  exemption  from  the  gabelle  [Pays 
francs  rMimies)  at  about  19^  lbs.  (Eng. '  for  each  individual.  —  {Administration  des  Finances,  tome  ii. 
p.  12.)  From  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn  on  the  subject,  we  believe  that  the  consumption  of  the 
people  of  this  country  may  be  estimated  a  little  higher,  or  at  2'-'  lbs.  ;  the  difterence  in  our  tooii  and  habits, 
as  compared  with  the  Irencli,  fully  accounting  lor  thi,«  increased  allowance.  On  this  supposition,  and 
taking  tlie  population  at  lt5,.)(J<),lK)(),  the  entire  consumption  will  amount  to  3n3,00(),(XK)ll)s.,  or  16i,0t>0  tons. 

Exclusive  of  this  immense  home  consumption,  we  annually  export  about  10,l;(K),i  00  bushels,  which,  at 
56  lbs.  a  bushel,  are  equivalent  to  2J0,()0()  tons.  The  Americans  are  the  largest  consumers  of  British  salt; 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  ISSl  having  amounted  to  3,130, J5fJ  bushels.  During  the  same  jear  we 
exported  to  the  Netherlands,  l,!i.i4,6ul  bushels;  to  the  British  North  American  colonies,  l,J5y,iioO  do. ; 
to  Kussia,  l,lyl,8yfi  do.  ;  to  Prussia,  624,1<J0  uo.,  Ac. 

The  cheapness  of  this  imi>ortant  necessary  of  life  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  diffusion.  Its  present 
cost  may  be  estimated,  at  a  medium,  at  from  Ms.  to  16s.  a  ton. 

Duties  on  Sail.  —  In  ancient  Koine,  salt  was  subjected  to  a  duty  \vecii/;al  snlinarum  ;  see  Burman,  Dis- 
scrtiilio  de  I'cctigalibus  Pup.  Rum.  c.  6. );  and  it  has  been  heavily  taxed  in  most  modern  states.  The 
gnbelle,  or  code  of  salt  laws,  formerly  established  in  France,  was  ino.t  ojipressive.  From  4,010  to  5,000 
persons  are  calculated  to  have  been  sent  annu.illy  to  prison  and  the  (lalleys  lor  otfences  connected  with 
the.<e  laws,  the  severity  of  which  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  bringing  about  the  Itevolu'ion. — 
(i'owng'i  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  '><J8.'i  In  this  country,  duties  upon  salt  were  im|>osed  in  the  feign  of 
William  111.  In  I79H,  they  amounted  to  ;'Jx.  a  bushel  ;  but  were  subsequently  increased  to  Ijs.  a  bushel, 
or  about  forty  times  the  cost  of  the  salt  !  So  exorbitant  a  duty  was  proauctive  of  the  worst  etlc'cts ;  and 
occasioned,  by  its  magnitude,  and  the  regulations  lor  allowing  salt,  duty  free,  to  the  fisheries,  a  vast  deal 
of  smuggling.  The  opinion  of  the  public  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  been  stronjily  pronounced 
against  :he  tax,  it  was  tinally  repealed  in  1823. 

liiat  the  repeal  of  so  exorbitant  a  duty  has  been  productive  of  great  advantage,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but 
seeing  tliat  a  large  revenue  must  be  raised,  we  quest'on  whether  government  acted  wi.-ely  in  totally  relin- 
quishing the  tax.  Had  the  duty  been  reduced  to  2s.  or  2*.  M.  a  bushel,  and  no  duty  free  salt  allowed  lor 
the  Hshcrie>,  but  a  drawback  given  on  the  tis:i  exported,  a  revenue  of  1,(00,0(XJ/.  ff  jcar  might  have  been 
derived  from  this  source  with  but  little  injury.  It  was  not  the  nature  of  the  salt  tax,  but  the  absurd 
extent  to  which  it  had  been  carried,  that  rendered  it  justly  odious.  When  at  the  highest,  it  produced 
about  1, 50*^,000/.  a  year. 

SALTPETRE,  or  NITRATE  OF  POTASH  (Ger.  Salpeter ;  Fr.  Nitre,  Sal- 
p'tre ;  It.  Sitro,  Salnitro ;  Sp.  Nitro,  Salitre ;  lius.  Senitra  ;  Lat.  Sitrum  ;  Arab.  Uhkir ; 
Hind.  Shorah),  a  salt  well  known  in  comtnerce,  and  of  very  great  importance.  It  may 
be  regarded  both  as  a  natural  and  an  artificial  production  ;  being  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  India,  Egypt,  Italy,  &c.  ;  but  in  these  and  other  places  all 
tliat  is  known  in  coimncrce  is  obtained  by  an  artificial  process,  or  by  lixiviating  c.irth 
tliat  has  been  formed  into  nitre  beds.  The  .saltpetre  consumed  in  England  is  brought 
fi-om  Bengal  in  an  impure  state,  but  cry.stallised,  in  bags,  each  containing  lG4lbs. 
Saltpetre  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  and  is 
used  in  various  arts.      It  is  also  of  great  utility  in  the  commerce  of  India,  from  its  fur- 
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nishing  a  largo  atnoiiiit  of  dead  weight  for  the  shipping  engaged  in  it.  Saltpetre  pos- 
sesses considerable  antiseptic  power.  That  whicli  is  of  the  best  quality  and  well  refined, 
is  in  long  transparent  crystals ;  its  taste  is  sharp,  bitterish,  and  cooling  ;  it  flames  much 
when  thrown  upon  burning  coals  ;  it  is  very  brittle  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1  -gss.  It  is 
not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

.  Bcckinaiin  contends,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  dissertation  {Hist,  of  Invent,  vol.  iv.  pp.  525—586.  Ene. 
ed.),  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  saltpetre,  and  that  their  nitrum  was  really  an  alkaline  salt' 
But,  as  saltpetre  is  produced  naturally  in  considerable  quantities  in  Egypt,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
they  could  be  entirely  igiior.int  of  it ;  though  it  would  appear  that  thov  had  confounded  it  with  other 
things.  It  has  been  known  in  the  East  from  a  very  early  period.  Beckinann  concurs  in  opinion  with 
those  who  believe  that  gunpowder  was  uivcnted  in  India,  and  brought  by  the  Saracens  from  Africa  to 

the  Europeans ;  who  improved  its  manufacture,  and  made  it  available  lor  warlike  purposes  (Vol  iv 

p.  571.)  ,  V    V       ■      ^       .     . 

The  consumption  of  saltpetre  during  periods  of  war  is  very  great  Its  price  is  consequently  liable  to 
extreme  fluctuation.  In  remarking  on  the  varieties  in  the  price  of  saltpetre,  Mr.  Tooke  observes,  "  It 
reached  its  greatest  height  in  1795,  viz.  17()s.  a  cwt.  ;  in  1791;,  it  fell  at  one  time  to  45s.,  and  rose  again  to  <Jfi«. 
It  seems  to  have  been  aHectcd  considcnilily  by  the  scale  of  hostilities  on  the  Continent.  But  in  consequence 
of  the  discoveries  in  chemistry,  by  which  the  French  were  enabled  to  dispense  with  a  foreign  supply 
and  by  the  increased  importation  from  India  to  this  country,  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  supplythe  rest 
of  the  Continent  at  a  reduced  cost,  the  price  declined  i>eimaneiitly  after  17SI8-9,  when  it  had  reached 
145,«. ;  and  never  arter  was  so  high  as  1'  Os.,  except  during  the  short  interval  of  speculation  in  exports 
during  the  peace  of  1814-,  and  again  ujion  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Wa. 
terloo."  The  price  of  saltpetre  in  the  London  market  varies  at  this  moment  (January,  1834)  from  32i.  to 
■Ws.  a  cwt. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  comprehensive  statement  of  the  importation,  consumption,  &c.  of 
East  Indian  saltpetre  to  Mr.  Cook's  State  of  the  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  in  1833  : 

Imports,  Deliveries,  Prices,  and  Stocks  of  East  Indian  Saltpetre  during  the  10  Years  e4iding  with  1833. 


Years. 

Imports.                            1                           DeUveries. 

A  V. rage 

Price  during 

the  Year. 

Stock. 

By  the  E.  I. 
Company. 

By  the  Private 
Trade. 

Toul. 

For  Export. 

Quantity 

cliavi;ed  with 

Duty. 

Total. 

Close  of  the 
Ytar. 

1824 
ISM 
lS!i6 

wa 

1.S28 
\Wi 
1S.-51) 
1831 

v,m 

1833 

Tom. 
\,&70 
l.TiO 
1,701) 
1,W0 
2,1(10 
4,'2S() 
2,^70 
l,S.'bO 
2,720 
3,250 

Tom. 
6,170 
3,1(10 
4, SCO 
S,S70 
8,140 
4,.'j.'-.0 
4,'jGO 
6,950    • 
10,160 
6,310 

Tom. 
7,74U 
4,S80 
6, .560 
10,500 
10,240 
S.S30 
7,230 
8,800 
12,880 
9,560 

Tons. 
2,650 
2,530 
2,620 
2,360 
3,450 
2„330 

750 
1,510 
1,510 

950 

Tom. 
6,780 
5,620 
6,100 
7,370 
8,590 
7,750 
7,150 
7,770 
9,570 
7,750 

To/w. 
9,4.30 
8,150 
8,720 
9,730 
12,040 
lO.O.SO 

7,y(io 

9,280 
11,280 
8,700 

L.    i.  d. 
1     1     4 
1     5    3 
1     1  10 
1    3    4 
1     4     1 
1     4  11 

1  15    0 

2  0    5 
1   14     1 
1  15    0 

Turn. 
12,320 
9,950 
8,250 
7,8.50 
5,570 
4,600 
3,530 
2v4S0 
3,800 
4,660 

Averaceof  1 
10>e.u-s     1 

2,305 

6,413 

8,722 

2,066 

7,445* 

9,511 

Within  the  last  3  years,  a  new  species  of  saltpetre,  under  the  denominatirfn  of  nitrate  of  soda,  has  been 
received  from  South  America.  I'he  imports  of  it  have  increased  from  70  tons  in  1K3I,  to  1,450  in  1833. 
Though  not  ap|ilicable  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  East  Indian  saltpetre  is  used,  it  is  rather  preferred  by 
vitriol  makers,  and  by  some  other  classes  of  manufacturers.  The  deliveries  of  this  description  for  home 
consumption  have  been  in  IHol,  70  tons  ;  in  1832,  690  do. ;  and  in  1833,  1,'210.  —  {.Cook,  in  loc.  cit.) 

SALVAGE,  as  the  term  is  now  understood,  is  an  allowance  or  compensation  made  to 
those  by  whose  exertions  ships  or  goods  have  been  saved  from  the  dangers  of  the  seas, 
fire,  pirates,  or  enemies. 

The  projrriety  and  justice  of  making  such  an  allowance  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
It  was  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Rhodes,  Oleron,  and  Wisby  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  have 
been  followed  by  all  modem  maritime  states.  At  common  law,  the  party  who  has  saved 
the  goods  of  another  from  lo.ss  or  any  imminent  peril  has  a  lien  upon  them,  and  may 
retain  them  in  his  possession  till  payment  of  a  rea.sonable  salvage. 

1.  Salvagt:  vpon  Losses  by  Perils  of  the  Sea.  —  If  the  salvage  be  performed  at  sea,  or 
within  higli  or  low  water  mar!',  the  Court  of  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction  over  the  subject, 
and  will  fix  the  sum  to  be  paid,  and  adjust  the  proportions,  and  take  care  of  the  property 
pending  the  suit ;  or,  if  a  sale  be  necessary,  direct  it  to  be  made ;  and  divide  the 
proceeds  between  the  salvors  and  the  proprietors  according  to  equity  and  reason.  And 
in  fixing  the  rate  of  salvage,  the  court  usually  has  regard  not  only  to  the  labour  and 
peril  incurred  by  the  salvors,  but  also  to  the  situation  in  which  they  may  happen  to 
stand  in  respect  of  the  property  .saved,  to  the  promptitude  and  alacrity  manifested  by 
them,  and  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  danger  from  which 
they  were  rescued.  Sometimes  the  court  has  allowed  as  large  a  proportion  as  a  half  of 
the  property  saved  as  salvage ;  and  in  others,  not  more  than  a  tenth. 

The  crew  of  a  ship  are  not  entitled  to  salvage,  or  any  unusual  remuneration  for  the 
extraordinary  eflbrts  they  may  have  made  in  saving  her;  it  being  their  duty  as  well  as 
interest  to  contribute  their  utmost  upon  such  occasions,  the  whole  of  their  possible  scT\ice 
being  jjledged  to  the  master  and  owners.  Neither  are  passengeis  entitled  to  claim  any 
thing  for  the  ordinary  assistance  they  may  have  been  able  to  aflbrd  to  a  vessel  in  distress. 
But  a  passenger  is  not  Ijound  to  remain  on  board  a  ship  in  the  hour  of  danger,  provided 
he  can  leave  her  ;  and  if  he  perform  any  extraordinary  services,  he  is  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portional recompence. 

•  Including  from  GOO  to  1,000  tons  annually  exported  in  a  refined  state. 
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In  the  case  of  valuable  property,  and  of  numerous  proprietors  and  salvors,  tlie  juris- 
diction and  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  are  well  adapted  to  further  the 
'  purposes  of  justice.  But,  as  the  delay  and  expense  necessarily  incident  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  court  sitting  at  a  distance  from  the  subject  will  often  be  very  burdensome 
upon  the  parties,  in  cases  where  the  property  saved  is  not,  perhaps,  very  considerable,  the 
legislature  has  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  method  of 
proceeding. 

The  first  act  for  this  purpose  is  the  12  Ann.  stat.  2.  c.  IS.  It  appears  from  the  preamble,  that  tlie  in. 
famous  practices,  once  so  common,  of  plundering  ships  driven  on  shore,  ami  seizing  whatever  could  be 
laid  hold  of  as  lawful  property —  (see  Wreck), —  had  not  been  wholly  abandoned  ;  or  that,  if  the  pro|)erty 
was  restored  to  the  owners,  the  demand  for  salvage  was  so  exorbitant,  that  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the 
trader  was  the  immediate  consequence.  To  remedy  those  mischiefs  in  future,  it  was  enacted,  "  that  if  a 
ship  was  in  danger  of  being  stranded,  or  being  run  ashore,  the  sheriffs,  justices,  mayors,  constables,  or 
officers  of  the  customs,  nearest  the  place  of  danger,  should,  upon  application  made  to  them,  summon  and 
call  together  as  many  men  as  should  be  thought  necessary  to  the  assistance,  and  for  the  preservation,  of 
such  ship  in  distress,  and  her  cargo;  and  that  if  any  ship,  man-of-war,  or  merchantman,  should  be  riding 
at  anchor  near  the  place  of  danger,  the  constables  and  officers  of  the  customs  might  demand  of  the  superior 
oflicers  of  such  ship  the  assistance  of  her  boats,  and  such  hands  as  could  be  spared  ;  and  that,  if  the  supe- 
rior officer  should  refuse  to  grant  such  assistance,  he  should  forfeit  100/." 

Then  follows  the  section  respecting  salvage.  •  It  enacts,  "  that  all  persons  employed  in  preserving  shipg 
or  vessels  in  distress,  or  their  cargoes,  shall,  within  'M  days  after  the  service  is  performed,  be  paid  a 
reaxnttnhle  reward  for  the  same,  by  the  commander,  master,  or  other  superior  officer,  mariners,  or  owners, 
of  the  ship  or  vessel  so  in  distress,  or  by  any  merchant  whose  vessel  or  goods  shall  be  so  saved  ;  and,  in 
default  thereof,  the  said  ship  or  vessel  so  saved  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  customs 
until  all  charges  are  paid,  and  until  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  the  master  or  other  officers  of  the 
ship  or  vessel,  and  all  others  employed  in  the  preservation  of  the  ship,  shall  be  reasonably  gratified  for 
their  assistance  and  trouble,  or  good  security  given  for  that  purpose  :  and  if  any  disagreement  shall  take 
place  between  the  persons  whose  ships  or  goods  have  been  saved,  and  the  officer  of  the  customs,  touching 
the  monies  deserved  by  any  of  the  persons  so  employed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commander  of  the  ship 
or  vessel  so  saved,  or  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  the  merchant  interested  therein,  and  also  for  the  officer 
of  the  customs,  or  his  deputy,  to  nominate  3  of  the  neighbouring  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  there- 
upon adjust  the  quantum  of  the  monies  or  gratuity  to  be  paid  to  the  several  persons  acting  or  being  em- 
ployed in  the  salvage  of  the  said  Ship,  vessel,  or  goods;  and  such  adjustment  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
parties,  and  shall  be  recoverable  in  an  action  at  law  ;  and  in  case  it  shall  so  happen,  that  no  person  shall 
appear  to  make  his  claim  to  all  or  any  of  the  goods  that  may  be  saved,  that  then  the  chief  officer  of  the 
customs  of  the  nearest  port  to  the  place  where  the  said  ship  or  vessel  was  so  in  distress  shall  apply  to  3  of 
the  nearest  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  put  him  or  some  other  responsible  person  in  possession  of  the 
said  goods,  such  justices  taking  an  account  in  writing  of  the  said  goods,  to  be  signed  by  the  said  officer  of 
the  customs  ;  and  if  the  said  goods  shall  not  be  legally  claimed  within  the  space  of  12  months  next  en- 
suing, by  the  rightful  owner  thereof,  then  public  sale  shall  be  made  thereof;  and,  if  perishablQ  goods, 
forthwith  to  be  sold,  and,  after  all  charges  deducted,  the  residue  of  the  monies  arising  from  such  sale,  with 
a  fair  and  just  account  of  the  whole,  shall  be  transmitted  to  her  Majesty's  exchequer,  there  to  remain  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rightful  owner,  when  appearing  ;  who,  upon  affidavit,  or  other  proof  made  of  his  or 
their  right  or  property  thereto,  to  the  satisfaction  of  one  of  the  barons  of  the  coif  of  the  exchequer,  shall, 
upon  his  order,  receive  the  same  out  of  the  exchequer." 

liy  a  subsequent  statute,  26  Geo.  2.  c.  19,,  it  is  enacted,  "that  in  case  any  person  or  persons,  not  employed 
by  the  master,  mariners,  or  owners,  or  other  person  lawfully  authorised,  in  the  salvage  of  any  vessel,  or 
tlie  cargo  or  provision  thereof,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  person  so  employed  and  authorised,  save  any 
such  vessel,  goods,  or  effects,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  carried,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  or  pro- 
prietors, into  port,  or  to  any  near  adjoining  Custom-house,  or  other  place  of  safe  custody,  immediately 
giving  notice  thereof  to  some  justice  of  the  peace,  maj,'istrato,  or  Custom-house  or  excise  officer,  or  shall 
discover  to  such  magistrate  or  officer  where  any  such  goods  or  effects  are  wrongfully  bought,  sold,  or 
concealed,  then  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  reward  for  such  services,  to  be 
paid  by  the  masters  or  owners  of  such  vessels  or  goods,  and  to  be  adjusted,  in  case  of  disagreement  about 
the  quantum,  in  like  manner  as  the  salvage  is  to  be  adjusted  and  paid  by  12th  Anne,  or  else  as  follows  :  — 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  for  the  better  ascertaining  the  salvage  to  be  jiaid  in  pursuance  of  the 
present  act  and  the  act  before-mentioned,  and  for  the  more  effectually  putting  the  said  acts  into  exe- 
cution, the  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  bailiff,  collector  of  the  customs,  or  chief  constable,  who  shall  be 
nearest  to  the  place  where  any  ship,  goods,  or  effects  shall  be  stranded  or  cast  away,  shall  forthwith  give 
public  notice  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  mayors,  or  other  chief  magistrates  of  towns  corporate,  coroners,  or  commissioners  of  the  land  tax, 
or  any  5  or  more  of  them,  who  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  give  aid  in  the  execution  of  this 
and  the  said  former  act,  and  to  employ  proper  persons  for  the  saving  ships  in  distress,  and  such  ships, 
vessels,  and  eHects,  as  shall  be  stranded  or  cast  away  ;  and  also  to  examine  persons  upon  oath,  touching 
the  same,  or  the  salvage  thereof,  and  to  adjust  the  quantum  of  such  salvage,  and  distribute  the  same 
among  the  persons  concerned  in  such  salvage,  in  case  of  disagreement  among  the  parties  or  the  said 
persons  ;  and  that  every  such  magistrate,  ^c.  attending  and  acting  at  such  meeting,  shall  be  paid  i  .  a  day 
for  his  expenses  in  such  attendance,  out  of  the  goods  and  effects  saved  by  their  care  or  direction. 

"  Provided  always,  that  if  the  charges  and  rewards  for  salvage  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  former  statute 
and  bv  this  act,  shall  not  be  fully  paid,  or  sufficient  security  given  for  the  same,  within  10  days  next  alter 
the  said  services  performed,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  olliccr  of  the  customs  concerned  in  such  salvage 
to  borrow  or  raise  so  much  money  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  pay  such  charges  and  rewards,  or 
any  part  thereof  then  remaining  unpaid,  or  not  secured  as  aforesaid,  by  or  upon  one  or  more  bill  or  bills 
of  sale,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  of  tht  ship  or  vessel,  or  cargo  saved,  or  such  part  tliisrcof  .is  shall  be  suf- 
ficient, rcdcem.able  upon  payment  of  the  principal  sum  borrowed,  and  interest  upon  the  same  at  the  rate 
of  4/.  per  cent,  per  annum." 

An  act  of  the  53  Geo.  3.  c.  87.,  continued  and  extended  by  the  1  &  2  Geo.  i.  c.  76.,  contains  some  regu- 
lations  supplying  defects  in  former  statutes.  They  enact,  that  goods  of  a  perishable  nature,  or  so  nmcri 
damaged  tliat  they  cannot  be  kept,  may,  at  the  request  of  any  jierson  interested  or  concerned  in  the  'i."']'^i 
or  in  saving  thereof,  be  sold  with  the  consent  of  a  justice,  th.-  money  being  deposited  in  the  hands  of  tiic 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  an  account  of  the  sale  transmitted  to  the  deputy  vice-admiral.  They  also  authorise 
the  passage  of  horses,  carts,  carriages,  &c.  to  the  part  of  the  sea  coast  where  a  vessel  may  be  wTQCkea, 
over  the  adjoining  land.s,  if  there  be  no  road  leading  .-is  conveniently  thereto,  under  penalty  ot  W>L,  tne 
dam.iges  to  be  settled  by  two  justices  in  the  event  of  the  parties  not  agreeing.  —  (1  id  2  (Jeo.  4  5^  27.  K', 

It  is  ordered  bv  the  same  statute,  that  no  lord  of  the  manor,  or  other  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to 
wreck  or  goods,  shall  appropriate  or  dispose  of  the  same  until  he  shall  have  caused  to  be  given  in  w"-'"* 
to  thedcputyvice-admiialnfth.1t  part  of  the  coast,  or  to  his  agents  if  they  reside  within  5(1  miles,  it  iioi, 
then  to  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  a  report  containing  an  accurate  and  particular  dcscripUon  oj 
the  wreck  or  goods  found,  and  of  the  pl.ice  where  and  time  when  found,  and  of  any  marks  thereon,  ana 
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of  such  otlicr  paifxii!  :rs  as  m.iy  better  enable  tbc  owner  to  recover  tlicm,  and  also  of  the  place  where  they 
are  depositcii,  and  may  be  found  and  examined  by  any  person  claiming  any  right  to  them,  nor  until  the 
expiration  of  1  whole  year  and  a  day  after  the  expiration  of  such  notice :  the  deputy  vice-admiral,  or  his 
agent,  is,  within  48  hours  of  receiving  such  report,  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  secretary  of  the 
corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting,  for  every  neglect  to  transmit  such  account,  501. 
to  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same  ;  and  the  secretary  is  to  cause  such  account  to  be  placed  in  some 
conspicuous  situation  for  the  inspection  of  all  persons  claiming  to  inspect  and  examine  it.  —  (1  &  2  Geo.  i. 
c.  75.  5  26.) 

It  is  further  ordered  by  the  same  statute,  that  pilots  and  others  taking  possession  of  anchors,  cables,  oi 
other  wrecked  or  left  materials  upon  the  coast,  or  within  any  harbour,  river,  or  bay,  shall  send  notice 
thereof,  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  nearest  deputy  vice-admiral,  or  his  agent,  delivering  the  articles 
at  such  place  as  may  be  appointed,  under  pain  of  being  deemed  receivers  of  stolen  goods  The  deputy 
vice-admiral,  or  his  agent,  may  also  seize  S7(c/i  articles  as  have  not  been  reported  to  him,  and  is  required  to 
keep  and  report  them  io  the  Trinity  House  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  he  seize  them  without  previous  inform- 
ation, he  is  to  have  1-5(1  of  the  value  ;  if  he  seize  in  pursuance  of  information,  the  third  is  to  be  divided 
between  him  and  the  iriformer.  If  the  articles  are  not  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day,  they  are  to  be 
sold,  and  the  money  applied  as  directed  by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  (12  Ann.  stat.  2.  c.  ]8.,  previously 
quoted',  the  deputy  vice-admiral,  or  his  agent,  and  the  peison  who  may  have  given  information,  being  in 
such  cases  entitled  to  the  salvage  allowed  upon  unclaimed  property.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  if 
any  dispute  shall  arise  between  the  salvors  of  any  goods  found,  lodged,  and  reported  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
owtiers  thereof,  as  to  the  salvage  to  bo  paid  in  respect  of"'the  same,  it  is  to  be  dotennined  l)y  the  decision 
of  3  justices  ;  or  if  they  diflfer,  by  their  nominee,  who  is  to  be  a  person  conversant  with  maritime  afl'airs. 
Masters  and  others  bound  to  foreign  parts,  finding  or  taking  on  board  anchors,  goods,  &c.,  knowing  them 
to  be  found,  are  to  enter  the  same  in  the  log  book,  with  the  place  and  time  of  finding,  and  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  such  entry,  by  the  first  possible  opportunity,  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  to  deliver  up  the  articles  on 
their  return  home,  which,  if  not  claimed,  are  to  be  sold  within  a  year  and  day,  according  to  the  afore- 
mentioned statute  of  Anne.  Masters  selling  such  articles  incur  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  30/.  and  not 
more  than  1(0/. 

Pilots,  boatmen,  or  other  persons,  conveying  anchors  and  cables  to  foreign  countries,  and  disposing 
cf  them  there,  are  to  be  adjunged  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  transported  for  7  years. 

The  same  statute  authorises  3  justices,  or  their  nominee,  to  decide  upon  all  claims  made  by  boatmen, 
pilots,  and  other  persons,  for  services  of  any  description  (except  pilotage)  rendered  by  them  to  any  ship  or 
vessel,  whether  in  distress  or  not. 

Parties  dissatisfied  with  the  award  of  the  justices  or  their  nominee  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty ;  but  the  justices  are  in  such  cases  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  proprietors,  or  their  agent,  on  their 
giving  good  security  for  double  their  value.     This  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

None  of  the  previously  mentioned  acts  have  any  force  within  the  Cinque  Forts  ;  but  the  Lord  Warden 
is  directed  by  stat.  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  Id.  to  appoint  3  or  more  substantial  persons  in  each  of  these  towns, 
who  are  authorised  to  decide  upon  all  claims  for  services  of  any  sort  or  description  rendered  to  any  vessel, 
or  for  saving  or  preserving,  within  the  jurisdiction,  any  goods  or  merchandise  wrecked,  stranded,  or  cast 
away,  or  for  bringing  anchoYs  or  cables  ashore,  &c.  No  commissioner  can  act  for  any  other  place  than 
that  in  which,  or  within  a  mile  of  which,  he  is  resident.  Either  party  may,  within  8  days  of  the  award, 
declare  his  intention  of  bringing  the  matter  before  some  competent  Court  ofAdmiralty;  selecting,  as  he 
may  judge  best,  the  Admiralty  of  England  or  that  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  provisions  in  this  statute 
have  been  justly  eulogised  by  Lord  Tenterden,  for  the  cheap  and  easy  means  they  afford  for  settling  such 
questions. 

It  is  impossible,  as  Mr.  Justice  Park  has  observed  [Lav  qf  Insurance,  c.  8.),  to  suppose  2  instances  of 
loss  by  shipwreck,  or  other  peril  of  the  sea,  so  similar  to  each  other,  that  the  trouble,  danger,  and  expense 
of  the  salvors  should  be  exactly  equal ;  and  it  would,  consequently,  be  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of 
justice  to  award  the  same  sum  for  all  possible  cases  of  salvage.  There  was,  therefore,  no  other  resource 
but  to  appoint  competent  persons  to  decide  as  to  the  allowance  due  in  any  case  of  salvage  that  might  arise, 
after  takijig  the  various  circumstances  with  respect  to  it  into  account. 

2.  Salvage  upon  liecapture.  —  It  was  the  practice  of  our  courts,  previously  to  any  regulations  on  the 
subject,  to  order  restitution  of  ships  or  goods,  if  retaken  before  condemnation,  to  be  made  to  the  original 
owners,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  salvage  to  the  rccaptors;  but  by  stat.  43  Geo.  3.  c.  IfiO.  it  has  been 
adjudged,  that  "  if  any  ship  or  vessel  taken  as  prize,  or  any  goods  therein,  shall  appear,  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  to  have  belonged  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  which  were  before  taken  by  any  of  his 
Majesty's  enemies,  and  at  any  time  afterwards  retaken  by  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  or  any  privateer,  or 
other  ship  or  vessel  under  his  Majesty's  protection,  such  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  shall,  in  all  cases  (save 
as  hereafter  excepted),  be  adjudged  to  be  restored,  and  shall  be  accordingly  restored,  to  such  foimer  owner 
or  owners,  he  or  they  paying  for  salvage,  if  retaken  by  any  of  his  Mnjesly's  shijis,  one  eii^hth  jiart  of  the 
true  value  thereof,  to  the  flag  officers,  captains,  &c.,  to  be  divided  as  the  same  act  directs ;  and  if  retaken 
by  any  privateer,  or  other  ship  or  vessel,  one  sixth  part  of  the  true  value  of  such  ships  and  goods,  to  be 
paid  to  the  owners,  officers,  and  seamen  of  such  privateer  or  other  vessel,  without  any  deduction  ;  and  if 
retaken  by  the  joint  operation  of  one  or  more  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  one  or  more  private  ships  ol'  war, 
the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  or  other  court  having  cognisance  thereof,  shall  order  such  salvage, 
aniMn  such  proportions,  to  be  paid  to  the  captors  by  the  owners,  as  he  shall,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  deem  fit  and  reasonable;  but  if  such  recaptured  ship  or  vessel  shall  appear  to  have  been  set  forth 
by  the  enemy  as  a  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  be  restored  to  the  former  owiier.s, 
but  shall  in  all  cases,  whether  retaken  by  any  of  l)is  Majesty's  ships  or  any  privateer,  be  adjudged  lawful 
prize  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors." 

This  act  is  decidedly  more  favourable  to  the  merchants  than  the  old  law,  whicn  adjudged  that  all  ships 
recaptured  after  sentence  of  condemnation  should  be  the  proi>erty  of  the  caj  tors. 

In  the  case  of  neutral  ships  captured  by  an  enemy,  and  retaken  by  liritish  men  of-war  or  privateers, 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty  have  a  discretionary  power  of  allowing  such  s.ilvage,  and  in  s ui'h  proportions,  as, 
under  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  may  appear  just ;  but  there  is  no  po.sitive  law  or  binding 
regulation  to  which  parties  may  appeal,  for  ascertaining  the  rate  of  such  salvage.  "  The  maritime  law  of 
England,"  says  Lord  Stowell,  "  having  adopted  a  most  liberal  rule  of  restitution  on  salvage,  with  respect 
to  the  recaptured  property  of  its  own  subjects,  gives  the  benefit  of  that  rule  to  its  allies,  till  it  appears  that 
they  act  towards  British  property  on  a  less  liberal  principle  ;  m  such  a  case,  it  adofis  their  rule,  and  treats 
them  according  to  their  own  measure  of  justice."  —  (1  Jlob.  Ad7n.  Rep.  54.) 

Salvage  is  one  of  those  charges  which  are  usually  provided  against  by  insurance.  When,  however,  the 
salvage  is  very  high,  and  the  object  of  the  voyage  in  so  far  defeated,  the  insured  is,  by  the  laws  ot  this 
and  ail  other  maritime  nations,  allowed  to  abandon,  and  to  call  upon  the  insurer  as  for  a  total  loss. — (See 
Adanuonment.) 

For  further",  information  with  respect  to  salvage,  see  Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  10.  ; 
I'ark  on  Insurance,  c.  8. ;  and  Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  i.  c.  12.  \  8. 

SAMPLE,  a  small  quantity  of  a  commodity  exiiibitcil  at  public  or  private  sales,  as 
a  speciinen.  Sugars,  wool,  spirits,  wine,  cofTee,  and,  indeed,  most  specios  of  merchandise, 
arc  sold  by  sample.  If  an  article  be  not,  at  an  average,  equal  to  the  .s.nmple  by  wliidi  it 
is  sold,  tlio  buyer  may  cancel  the  contract,  and  return  tlic  article  to  the  seller. 
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Subjoined  is  a  list  of  most  articles  that  may  be  warehoused,  and  of  the  quantities  t^iav 
may  be  taken  out  as  samples.  — (Cusfo77is  Min.  Oct.  11.  1825.) 


AlkaU  or  barUla, 

5  lbs 

per  pile  5  tons 

Aloei 

2  or. 

per  package. 

Arttol 

Jib. 
Jib. 

do. 

Arrow  root 

do. 

Baltim  capivi    - 

2oz 

do. 

Bark,  Jesuit's,    . 

ilb. 

do. 

in  general 

except  Jesuit's 

A  lb. 

do. 

Brimstone,  roush 

,  'I  lb» 

.  per  pile. 

in  roiLs, 

lib. 

per  p  ickage. 

CaiLsia 

Jib. 

do. 

C'antharides 

iioz. 

do. 

Cap'rs 

Jib 

do. 

Cochineal 

2oz. 

do. 

dust  - 

'ioz 

do. 

Cocoa  nut  oil 

\Z 

t  each  cask. 

Cofr.-e 

per  bag. 

Culoquintida 

2oz. 

per  paikage. 

Cotton        -         -  4  oz. 

Cream  of  tartar,   1  lb. 

Currants    -         -  ^  lb. 

i^&s€nce  of  ber- 
^amot  or  le- 
mon       -         -   1  oz. 

Eujjhorbium 

Feathers,  bed 

(ientian     - 
(Jinper 


i  lb.  per  lot  6  bags. 
1  lb.  do. 

i  ib.  do. 


chu 


lilla 


r  Co- 


al. 


Gum  Arabic 

Senegal 

tra^acantb, 2  oz 

other  gum>  4  oz. 

Honey       -         -  ^  oz. 

Jalap    - 

Indijio        - 

Any   further 
quantity      (not 


-  I  lb-  per  package. 


lb. 


exceeding 
lb)       to        r>e 
charged     with 
duty    on     de- 
livery   of    the 
packages. 
JsiRKlass    - 
Juice  of  lemons, 
Lac  dye    - 
Lead,  black 
Lemon  peel 
Liquorice  juice  - 
root    - 
Madder,    manu- 
factured - 
root 
Oil  of  almonds 
aniseed 
bay 

junii>er     - 
olive 
palm 
rosemary 
spike 
thyme 
Orange  peel 
Orchella    ■ 
Orrice  root 
Pepper 
Pimento 
Radix      contra- 
yervae    - 

galanga    - 
ipeca 


X  lb.  per  package 
k  pint        do. 

1  lb'  do.* 

i  lb,  each  entry. 
I  Ib.  per  package. 
1  ih.  .In. 


•il 


anhEe 
senekx 
Raisins    • 
Rhubarb     - 
Rice 
Satfron 
Sago 


\  pint  per  cask. 

[  pint        do. 

i  oz.  per  package. 


■  per  bag. 


1  oz.  per  package. 

2  lb.  per  pile. 


1  oz.  per  package. 


-  i  lb.  each  mark. 

-  1  oz.  per  package. 


Salep 

Sars:iparilla 

Saltpetre    - 

Seed,  aniseed 
clover 
caraway 
lac 
mustard 

Senna 

Shumac 

Silk,  raw 

llirown 
waste 

Smalts 

Spirits    • 


Sugar,  foreign 


British 
plantation 


Tallow 
Tapioca 


W'a 


1  oz.  per  package. 
I  oz.  do. 

I,  Ib.  do. 

1  oz.  per  package. 


-  1  oz.        do. 

■  1  Ib.  per  lot  10  bags. 

-  2  oz.  per  package. 

-  1  oz.  do. 

-  2oz.         do. 

-  1  oz.         do. 

-  ^  pint  per  cask, 
r'ioz.  perbag. 

1  4  oz.  per  box  not  ex- 
<      cecoing  .5  cwt. 
i  8  oz.per  boi'orchest. 
t,     exctvding  5  cwt. 
^U  Ib.  per  hogshead, 
i  l5  lb.  per  tierce. 
3  A  lb.  per  chest. 
"S  12  oz.  per  barrel. 
/  ^  lb.    molasses    per 
^    hhd.  or  cask. 

-  4  lbs.  per  lot  10  pcks. 
'   1  oz.  per  package. 

-  2  \\t&.  fier  pile. 

-  3  lbs.  per  lot. 

-  \  lbs.  per  package. 

-  i  pint. 


.  per  package. 


Wool,  cotton 
sheep 

lambs'  -  1  Ib.          do. 

Spanish  •  1  lb.         do. 

Yam,  mohair  -  h  lb.          do. 

cotton  -  ^  Ib.          do. 

Mother  of  pearll  7  lis.  per  lot  of  10 

shells          -  J      packages. 

Vermicelli  -  1  oz.  per  package. 


2  lbs.  per  pile. 

SANDAL  WOOD,  the  wood  of  a  tree  (Santalum  album  Lin.)  having  somewhat  of 
the  appearance  of  a  large  myrtle.  It  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  yields  an  agreeable 
perfume.  The  tree,  when  cut  down,  is  usually  about  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root, 
but  sometimes  considerably  more.  After  being  felled,  it  is  barked,  cut  into  billets,  and 
buried  in  a  dry  place  for  about  a  couple  of  months,  during  which  time  the  white  ants  eat 
off  the  outer  wood,  without  touching  the  heart,  which  is  the  sandal.  It  is  then  taken  up 
and  sorted,  according  to  the  size  of  the  billets.  The  deeper  the  colour,  and  the  nearer 
the  root,  the  higher  is  the  perfume.  Reject  such  pieces  as  are  of  a  pale  colour,  small, 
decayed,  or  have  white  wood  about  them  ;  and  take  especial  care  that  it  be  not  mixed 
with  wood  resembling  sandal,  but  without  its  perfume.  —  (Milburn's  Orient.  Com.) 

.Sandal  wood  is  extensively  employed  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  perfume,  in  tlieir  funeral  ceremonies.  But 
the  Chinese  aie  its  principal  consumers.  They  manufacture  it  into  fans,  and  small  articles  of  furniture, 
and  use  it,  when  ground  into  powder,  as  a  cosmetic.  During  the  ye.ir  ended  the  31st  of  March,  1832,  there 
were  imported  by  British  vessels  into  Canton,  6,338  piculs  [3^5  tons)  of  sandal  wood,  valued  at  74,471 
dollars  (see  anti;  p.  237.) ;  and  the  imports  in  some  years  are  more  than  twice  this  amount.  The  average 
importation  into  Calcutta  is  about  200  tons  a  year.  It  grows  principally  in  Malabar,  in  the  mountainous 
country  at  a  little  distance  from  the  low  sea  coast ;  in  Timor ;  and  in  the  Fejee  Islands  in  the  South  Sea. 
Calcutta  is  principally  supplied  from  Malabar,  while  China  derives  the  larger  portion  of  her  supplies  from 
Timor  and  the  other  islands.  It  is  seldom  brought  to  Europe,  except  by  individuals  for  their  own  use, 
or  as  presents  for  their  friends.  —  {Bell's  External  Com.  of  Bengal,  pp.  49.  and  8a.  j  Craufurd's  Indian 
Archipelago,  vol  i.  p.  519.,  vol  iii.  p.  421.  &c.) 

S.\NDARACH,  a  resinous  substance,  commonly  met  with  in  loose  granules  a  little 
larger  than  a  pea,  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  brittle,  inflammable,  of  a  resinous  smell, 
and  acrid  aromatic  taste.  It  exudes,  it  is  said,  in  warm  climates,  from  cracks  and  in- 
cisions in  the  common  juniper  bush.  It  is  used  as  a  varnish,  dissolved  in  .spirits  of  wine. 
—  (Ainslie's  Mat.  Indica.) 

SAP  AN  WOOD  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  the  same  tree  that  yields  the  Brazil 
wood  {Casalpinia  Sapan  Lin.).  It  is  a  middle-sized  forest  tree,  indigenous  to  Siam, 
Pegu,  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c.  It  has  been  employed  for  dyeing  in  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  for  many  centuries.  It  found  its  way  into  Europe  some  time  before  the  discovery 
of  America ;  but  very  little  is  now  imported.  Its  colouring  matter  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  Brazil  wood,  but  the  best  sapan  wood  does  not  yield  more  tha".  half  the  quantity 
that  may  be  obtained  from  an  equal  weight  of  Brazil  wood,  and  the  colour  is  not  quite 
so  bright.  —  {Bancroft  on  Colours,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.)  Its  price  in  the  London  market  varies 
from  8/.  to  14/.  a  ton. 

SAPPHIRE  (Ger.  Sapphir ;  Du.  Saffiersteen;  Fr.  Saphir ;  It.  Zuffiro ;  Sp.  Safiro, 
Sajir ;  Ilus.  Jachant ;  Lat.  Sapphirus),  a  precious  stone  in  very  high  estimation. 
Colours  blue  and  red ;  also  gray,  white,  green,  and  yellow.  It  occurs  in  blunt-edged 
pieces,  in  roundish  pebbles,  and  crystallised.  Varies  from  transparent  to  translucent. 
Refracts  double.  After  diamond,  it  is  the  hardest  substance  in  nature.  The  blue 
variety,  or  sapphire,  is  harder  than  the  ruby,  or  red  variety.  Brittle.  Specific  graaty 
4  to  4-2. 

It  is  found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  France,  &c. ;  but  the  red  sapphire,  or  Oriental  ruby,  is  not  found  in 
any  considerable  quantity  anywhere  except  in  Av.i.     Next  to  diamond,  sapphire  is  the  most  valuable  of 
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the  gems.  Tlie  white  and  pale  blue  ^-arieties,  by  exposure  to  heat,  become  snow  white,  and,  when  cut, 
exhibit  so  high  a  degree  of  lustre,  that  they  are  used  in  place  of  diamond.  The  most  highly  prized 
varieties  are  the  crimson  and  carmine  red;  these  are  the  Oriental  ruby  of  the  jeweller;  the  next  is 
sapphire i  and  last,  the  yellow  or  Oriental  lopaz.  The  astcrfas,  or  star-stone,  is  a  very  beautiful  variety, 
in  which  the  colour  is  generally  of  a  reddish  violet,  and  the  form  a  rhomboid,  with  truncated  apices, 
which  exhibit  an  opalescent  lustre.* —  (See  Kubv.) 

Mr.  Crawfurd  gives  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  sapphire  and  ruby  mines  of  Ava  :  —  "  The 
precious  stones  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  Burmese  territory  are  chiefly  those  of  the  sapphire  familv, 
and  the  spinelle  ruby.  They  are  found  at  2  places,  not  very  distant  from' each  other,  called  Mogaut  and 
Kyatpean,  about  5  days' journey  from  the  capital,  in  an  E.S.E.  direction.  From  what  I  could  learn, 
the  gems  are  not  obtained  by  any  regular  mining  operations,  but  by  digging  and  washing  the  gravel 
in  the  beds  of  rivulets  or  small  brooks.  All  the  varieties  of  the  sapphire,  as  well  as  the  spinelle,  are  found 
together,  and  along  with  them  large  quantities  of  corundum.  The  varieties  ascertained  to  exist,  are  the 
Oriental  sapphire;  the  Oriental  ruby,  or  red  stone  ;  the  oiialescent  ruby,  or  cat's  eye  ruby  ;  the  star  ruby  ; 
the  green;  the  yellow  and  the  white  sapphires;  and  the  Oriental  amethyst.  Ihe  common  sapphire'is 
by  far  the  most  frequent,  but,  in  comparison  with  the  ruby,  is  very  little  prized  by  the  Burmese,  in  which 
they  agree  with  other  nations.  1  brought  home  with  me  several  of  great  size,  the  largest  weighing  no  less 
than  3,G.30  grams,  or  above  9(17  carats.  The  si)inelle  ruby  (zebu-gaong)  is  not  unfrequent  in  Ava,  but  is 
not  much  valued  by  the  natives.  I  brought  with  me  to  England  a  perfect  specimen,  both  aa  to  colour 
and  freedom  from  flaws,  weighing  22  carats.  The  sapphire  and  ruby  mines  are  considered  the  property  of 
the  king ;  at  least  he  lays  claim  to  all  stones  that  exceed  in  value  a  viss  of  silver,  or  IfK)  tiials.  The  miners, 
it  appears,  endeavour  to  evade  this  law  by  breaking  the  large  stones  into  fragments.  In  the  royal  treasury, 
there  are,  notwithstanding,  many  fine  stones  of  both  descriptions.  The  year  before  our  visit,  the  king 
received  from  the  mines  a  ruby  weighing  124  grains ;  and  the  year  preceding  that  8  good  ones,  but  of 
smaller  size.  No  stranger  is  permitted  to  visit  the  mines  ;  even  the  Chinese  and  Mohammedans  residing 
at  Ava  are  carefully  excluded."  —  {Journal  of  an  Einbassy  to  the  Court  of  Ava,  p.  442.) 

SARCOCOLLA,  a  subviscid,  sweetish,  and  somewhat  nauseous  gum-resin.  It  is 
brought  from  Arabia  and  Persia  in  small  grains  of  a  pale  yellow  colour;  the  whitest, 
as  being  the  freshest,  is  preferred.  It  is  but  seldom  imported. — (^Mitbuni's  Orient. 
Com.) 

SARDINES,  or.  SARDINIAS  (Ger.  Sarddlen ;  Fr.  Sardines;  It.  Sardine; 
Sp.  Sardinas),  a  species  of  fish  of  the  herring  tribe,  but  smaller.  They  are  taken  hi 
considerable  quantities  on  our  coasts,  and  are  exceedingly  plentiful  on  the  coasts  of 
Algarve  in  Portugal,  Andalusia  and  Granada  in  Spain,  and  along  the  shores  of  Italy. 
The  small  sardines,  caught  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  in  France,  are  esteemed  the  b.est. 
From  1,000  to  1,200  fishing  smacks  are  engaged  in  catching  these  fish  on  the  coast  of 
Britany,  from  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  French  frequently  cure  tliem  in 
red  brine  ;  and,  when  thus  prepared,  designate  them  anc/ioisces,  or  anchovied  sarrliiics. 
These  arc  packed  in  vessels  previously  employed  for  holding  wine,  and  exported  to  the 
Levant.  When  perfectly  fresh,  sardines  are  accounted  excellent  fish  ;  but  if  kept  for 
any  lime,  they  entirely  lose  their  flavour,  and  become  quite  insipid. 

SARDONYX,  a  precious  stone,  a  variety  of  chalcedony. 

The  ancients  selected  this  substance  to  engrave  upon,  no  doubt  from  its  possessing  two  peculiar  and 
j;eeG5saJT  qualities,  viz.  hardness  and  tenacity,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  finest  touch  or 

stroke  of  the  tool  without  chipping,  and  showing  the  art  of  the  engraver  to  the  highest  perfection. 

(Mawc  on  Diamonds,  2d  cd.  p.  121.) 

SARSAPARILLA  (Ger.  Sursaparille ;  Fr.  SahepartiUe ;  It.  Salsaparir/lin ;  Sp. 
Zarzapnrilla),  the  root  of  the  Smilax  SarsaparilTn,  a  plant  growing  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  imported  in  bales.  It  is  known  in  the  London  market  by 
the  names  of  Lisbon,  Honduras,  and  Vera  Cruz,  but  it  is  also  brought  from  Jamaica, 
'i'hc  Lisbon  root,  which  is  the  produce  of  Brazil,  has  a  reddish  or  dark  brown  cuticle, 
is  internally  farinaceous,  and  more  free  from  fibre  than  the  other  kinds :  the  IIondin-;us 
has  a  dirty  brown,  and  sometimes  whitish,  cuticle;  it  is  more  filirous,  and  has  more 
ligneous  matter  than  the  Lisbon  and  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  in  long,  slender  twigs,  covered 
with  a  wrinkled  brown  cuticle,  and  lias  a  small  woody  heart.  The  Jamaica  differs  from 
the  others,  in  having  a  deep  red  cuticle  of  a  close  texture;  and  the  red  colour  partially 
diffused  through  the  ligneous  part.  The  root  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  mucilaginou.s, 
very  slightly  bitter  taste :  the  bark  is  tlie  only  useful  part  of  tlie  plant ;  the  ligneous 
part  being  ta.steless,  inert,  woody  fibre. — {Thomson's  Disprnsritory.)  The  quantity 
imported  in  1831  amounted  to  17fi,8j4  lbs.,  of  which  107, -110  lbs.  were  retained  for 
home  consumption.  The  duty,  which  formerly  varied,  according  as  it  was  brought  from 
a  foreign  country  or  a  British  possession,  from  Is.  ^d.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  was  reduced,  in 
18.32,  to  6d.  per  lb. 

SASSAFRAS  (Ger.  and  Fr.  Sassafras;  It.  Sassafrasso ;  Sp.  Sasafras),  a  species 
of  laurel  (Laurus  Sassafras^^lAn.),  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Nortli  America, 
Cochin-China,  and  several  of  the  Indian  islands.  Sassafras  wood,  root,  and  bark,  have 
a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste.  The  wood  is  of  a  brownish  white 
colour ;  and  the  bark  ferruginous  within,  spongy,  and  divisible  into  layers.  U'heir 
sensible  qualities  and  virtues  depend  on  an  essential  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  .separate 
by  distilling  the  chips  or  the  bark  with  water.      It  is  very  fragrant,  hot,  and  penetrating 

•  Professor  Jameson  says,  in  \\\s  Mineralogy,  that  some  peculiarly  beautiful  sapphires  are  found  in 
the  Capelan  mountains,  in  I'egu.  But  vvr  Jo  not  believe  that  there  are  any  such  mountains  in  nnv  part 
of  the  world ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  tlie:c  ^rc  no  mountains  in  Pegu,  nor  have  any  precious  stones  been 
«ver  found  in  it 
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to  the  taste,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  heavier  than  water.  It  is  used  only  in  the 
materia  medica.      Very  little  is  imported.  — (  Thomsoyi's  Dispensatort/.) 

SAUNDERS  (RED)  (Arab.  Sundal-ahmer ;  Hind.  Ruckut-chundum),  the  wood  of 
a  lofty  tree  (Pterocarpus  santalinus)  indigenous  to  various  parts  of  India,  Ceylon, 
Timor,  &c.  The  wood  is  brought  to  Europe  in  billets,  which  are  very  heavy  and  sink 
in  water.  It  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  a  bright  garnet  red  colour,  which 
brightens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  employed  to  dye  lasting  reddisli  brown  colours 
on  wool.  It  yields  its  colouring  matter  to  ether  and  alcohol,  but  not  to  water.  The 
quantity  imported  is  but  inconsiderable.  The  price  in  bond  varies  at  this  moment 
(February,  1834)  from  131.  to  14Z.  a  ton. — {Thomson's  Dispensatory;  Bancroft  on 
Colours,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. ) 

SCAMMONY  (Ger.  Skammonien ;  Tr.  Scammonee ;  It.  Scammonea ;  Sp.  Escamonea), 
a  guni-resin,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  convolvulus,  or  creeper  plant,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  Syria.  When  an  incision  is  made  into  the  roots,  they  yield  a  milky 
juice,  which,  being  kept,  grows  hard,  and  is  the  scammony  of  the  shops.  It  is  imported 
from  Aleppo  in  what  are  called  drums,  weighing  from  75  to  125  lbs.  each;  and  from 
Smyrna  in  cakes  like  wax,  packed  in  chests.  The  former  is  light  and  friable,  and  is 
considered  the  best ;  that  from  Smyrna  is  more  compact  and  ponderous,  less  friable,  and 
fuller  of  impurities.  It  has  a  peculiar  heavy  odour,  not  unlike  that  of  old  cheese  ;  and 
a  bitterish,  slightly  acrid  taste.  The  colour  is  blackish  or  bluish  grey,  changing  to  dirty 
white,  or  lathering  when  the  surface  is  rubbed  with  a  wet  finger.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1-235.  It  is  very  liable  to  be  adulterated;  and  when  of  a  dark  colour,  heavy,  and 
splintery,  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  It  is  used  only  in  medicine. — (^Tltomson's  Dis- 
pensatory.) The  duty  on  scammony,  which  was  formerly  as  high  as  6&.  -id.  per  lb.  was 
reduced  in  1S32  to  2s.  Gd. 

SCULPTURES,  figures  cut  in  stone,  metal,  or  other  solid  substance,  representing 
or  describing  some  real  or  imaginary  object.  The  art  of  the  sculptor,  or  statuary,  was 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  in  ancient  Greece.  Fortunately,  several  of 
the  works  of  the  Grecian  sculptors  have  been  preserved ;  and  serve  at  once  to  stimulate 
and  direct  the  genius  of  modern  artists. 

Models,  are  casts  or  representations  of  sculptures. 

The  act  54  Geo.  3.  c.  56.  vests  the  property  of  sculptures,  models,  copies,  and  cast.s,  in  the  proprietor 
for  14  years  ;  provided  he  cause  his  name,  with  the  date,  to  l>e  put  on  them  before  they  are  published; 
with  the  same  term  in  addition,  if  he  should  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  first  period.  In  actions  for  piracy, 
double  costs  to  be  given.  The  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  prohibits  the  importation,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  of  any 
sculptures,  models,  casts,  &c.  first  made  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

SEAL(Lat.  Sigillum),  a  stone,  piece  of  metal,  or  other  solid  substance,  generally 
round  or  elliptical,  on  which  is  engraved  the  arms,  crest,  name,  device,  &c.  of  some 
state,  prince,  public  body,  or  private  individual.  It  is  emjjloyed  as  a  stamp  to  make 
an  impression  on  sealing  wax,  thereby  authenticating  public  acts,  deeds,  &c.,  or  to  close 
letters  or  packets.  Seals  were  very  early  invented,  and  much  learning  has  been  em- 
ployed in  tracing  their  history,  and  explaining  the  figures  upon  them.  —  (See  parti- 
cularly the  work  of  Hopkinck,  De  Sif/dlorum  Frisco  et  Novo  Jure,  4to,  1612.)  They 
are  now  very  generally  used. 

The  best  are  usually  formed  of  precious  stones,  on  which  the  crest  or  the  initials  of  the  person's  name 
are  engraved,  set  in  gold.  But  immense  numbers  are  formed  of  stained  glass,  and  set  in  gilt  copper. 
They  are  manufactured  at  London,  Birmingham,  &c.,  and  are  extensively  exported. 

SEAL  FISHERY.  The  seal,  an  amphibious  animal,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  is  found  in  vast  numbers  in  the  seas  round  Spitzbergen,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  As  it  frequents  the  British  shores,  it  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  described.  Seals  are  principally  hunted  for  their  oil  and  skins. 
■\Vhen  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  —  at  which  time  they  are  fattest,  —  a  full  grown 
seal  will  yield  from  8  to  12  gallons  of  oil,  and  a  small  one  from  4  to  5  gallons.  Tlie  oil, 
when  extracted  before  putrefaction  has  commenced,  is  beautifully  transparent,  free  from 
smell,  and  not  unpleasant  in  its  taste.  The  skin,  when  tanned,  is  extensively  cmploy«?d 
in  the  making  of  shoes ;  and  when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  serves  for  the  covering  of 
trunks,  &c. 

"  To  the  Esquimaux  the  seal  is  of  as  much  importance  as  bread  to  a  European.  Its  flesh  forms  their 
most  usual  food  ;  the  fat  is  partly  dressed  for  eating,  and  partly  consumed  in  their  lamps  ;  the  liver,  when 
fried  is  esteemed,  even  among  sailors,  as  an  agreeable  dish.  The  skin,  which  the  Esquimaux  dress  oy 
processes  peculiar  to  themselves,  is  made  water  proof.  With  the  hair  off,  it  is  used  a.s  coverings,  "'steau 
of  planks  for  their  boats,  and  as  outer  garments  for  them.selves  ;  shielded  with  which,  they  can  inverx 
themselves  and  canoes  in  the  water,  without  getting  their  bodies  wet.  ll  serves  also  for  covering  tor 
their  tents,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  The  jackets  and  trowsers  made  of  seal-skin  by  the  It-squimaux 
are  in  great  request  among  the  whale  fishers  for  preserving  them  from  oil  and  wet."  —  {Scorcsby  s  Arcue 

STin^  fine  weather  prefer  the  ice  to  the  water,  and  vast  herds  of  them  are  frequentlyfound  lymRO" 
the  field  ice  ;  the  places  where  they  are  met  with  being  thence  called  "  seal  meadows.  rhe  seal  l"""^" 
endeavour  to  surprise  them  while  sleeping,  and  to  intercept  their  retreat  to  the  water,  ^''^y  ^"."-r 
Ihein  with  muskets  and  bludgeons,  but  principally  the  latter,  they  being  easily  despatched  by  a  Dion  on 
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The  seal  fislicry  has  longl)ecii  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  northern  seas  by  ships  from  the 
Elbe  and  the  Weser ;  but  very  lew  shi|)s  have  been  sent  out  for  scaling  oiily  ("rem  Kngland,  though 
occasionally  some  of  the  whale  ships  have  taken  large  quantities  of  seals.  Latterly,  however,  the  seal 
fishery  has  been  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  extraordinary  success,  by  vessels  of  from  6(1  to  I'JO 
tons  each,  having  crews  of  from  16  to  30  men,  fitted  out  from  the  ports  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia 
&c.  The  business  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  risk,  and  instances  frequently  occur  of  the  vessels  bein'* 
crushed  to  pieces  by  the  collision  of  the  fields  of  ice.  We  borrow  the  following  details  from  Mr.  Bliss's 
late  tract  on  the  Trade,  Statistics,  SfC.  of  Canada  and  our  North  American  Pussessiuiis. 

"  There  is  another  department  of  the  colonial  fishery  which  has  originated  within  no  distant  period,  and 
is  now  becoming  of  great  extent  and  importance.  The  large  fields  of  ice  which,  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  drift  southward  from  the  Polar  seas,  are  accompanied  by  many  herds  of  seals  :  these  are  found 
sleeping  in  what  are  called  the  seal  meadows  of  the  ice,  and  are  there  attacked  and  slaughtered  in  vast 
numbers.  For  this  purpose  the  fishers  of  Newfoundland,  from  which  island  these  voyages  are  princip.illy 
made,  without  waiting  till  the  return  of  spring  shall  have  opened  their  harbours,  saw  channels  throuj.'h 
the  ice  for  their  vessels,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  those  drifting  fields,  through  the  openings  of  whi(  h  they 
work  a  passage,  attended  with  great  difficulties  and  dangers,  till  they  encounter  their  prey  on  the  seal 
meadows.  This  bold  and  hazardous  enterprise  seems  well  compensated  by  its  succes*.  The  number  of 
seals  thus  taken  is  almost  incredible,  and  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  There  were  captured  by  the  New. 
foundland  fishermen,  in  1829,  280,613  seals  ;  in  1830,  S53,4  55  ;  and  in  1831,  748,735  ;  making  a  total  catch 
during  these-3  years  of  no  fewer  than  1,582,783  seals!     The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fishery 

from  Newfoundland,  in  1831,  was  115;  and  in  1832,  159;  being  an  increase  of  about  3,400  tons." 

(p.  70.) 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  the  different  sorts  of  fish  oil  in  London,  in  January,  1834. 

L.    4.         L.  t.  I  L.    ».         L.  a. 

Fish  oils,  cod,  Newfoundland,  per  tun  (Imp.)  25    0  to    0    0    Fish  oils,  southern  fishery,  pale,  pertun  (Imp.)  23  10  —    9    o 

seal,  brown  and  yellow  —  22    0  —  23    0  yellow  22/.  to  0/.       —  brown      22    0 

pale  -  —  25  10  _  26    0  sperm       -  -  _  68    0  —    0    0 

whale,  Greenland         •  _  21  10  —  22    0  |  head  matter  -  _  70    0  —    0    0 

Undressed  seal  skins  are  worth  from  1*.  to  Is.  6rf.  each. 

See  also  il'Gregor's  British  America,  2d  edit,  voL  i,  p,  197.  &c.  There  is  a  good  account  of  the  seal  in 
Laing's  J'oyagc  to  Spitxbergen. 

SEALING  WAX  (Ger.  Siegellack ;  Fr.  Cire  d'Espai;ne,  Cire  a  cacheter ,-  It.  Cera 
Laccfi,  Cera  di  Spagna ;  Sp.  Lucre;  Riis.  Surgutsch),  the  wax  used  for  sealing  letters, 
legal  instruments,  &c.  It  is  a  composition  of  gum  lac,  melted  and  incorporated  with 
resin,  and  afterwards  coloured  with  some  pigment,  as  vermilion,  verditer,  ivory 
black,  &c. 

SEAINIEN,  the  individuals  engaged  in  navigating  ship.s,  barges,  &c.  upon  the  high 
seas.  Those  employed  for  this  purpose  upon  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals,  are  denominated 
watermen. 

A  British  Seatnan  must  be  a  natural  born  subject  of  his  Majesty ;  or  be  naturalised 
by  act  of  parliament ;  or  made  a  denizen  by  letters  of  denization  ;  or  have  become  a 
British  subject  by  the  conquest  or  cession  of  some  newly  acquired  territory;  or  (being 
a  foreigner)  have  served  on  board  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  war,  for  the 
space  of  3  years.  —  (3  &.  4  JFill.  4.  c,  54.  §16.)  But  his  Maje.sty  may,  by  proclamation 
during  war,  declare  that  foreigners  who  have  served  two  years  in  the  royal  navy,  during 
such  war,  shall  be  deemed  British  seamen.  —  (§17.) 

Various  regulations  have  been  enacted  with  re.spect  to  the  hiring  of  seamen,  their 
conduct  while  on  board,  and  the  payment  of  th.cir  wages.  These  regulations  differ  in 
different  countries;  but,  in  all,  they  have  been  intended  to  obviate  any  disputes  that 
might  otherwise  arise  between  the  master  and  seamen  as  to  the  terms  of  the  contract 
between  them,  to  secure  due  obedience  to  tlie  master's  orders,  and  to  interest  the  seamen 
in  the  completion  of  the  voyage,  by  making  their  earnings  depend  on  its  successful 
termination. 

1.  Iliriiig  of  Seamen. —  To  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  frequently  arose  from  the 
want  of  proper  proof  of  the  precise  terms  upon  which  seamen  engaged  to  perform  their 
service  in  merchant  ships,  it  is  enacted  by  statute  (2  Geo.  2.  c.  ."iO".),  "  that  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  ma.ster  or  commander  of  any  ship  or  vessel  bound  to  parts  beyond 
the  .seas,  to  carry  any  seaman  or  mariner,  except  liis  apprentice  or  apprentices,  to  sea 
from  any  port  or  place  where  he  or  they  were  entered  or  shipped,  to  proceed  on  any 
voyage  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  without  first  coming  to  an  agreement  or  contract  with 
such  seamen  or  mariners  for  their  wages ;  which  agreement  or  agreements  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  declaring  what  wages  each  seaman  or  mariner  is  to  have  respectively, 
during  the  whole  voyage,  or  for  so  long  time  as  he  or  they  shall  ship  themselves  for; 
and  also  to  express  in  the  said  agreement  or  contract  the  voyage  for  which  such  seaman 
or  mariner  was  shipped  to  perform  the  same  ;"  under  a  penalty  of  rA.  for  each  mariner 
carried  to  .sea  without  sudi  agreement,  to  be  forfeited  by  the  master  to  the  use  of 
Greenwich  Mosiiital.  This  agreement  is  to  be  signed  by  each  mariner  within  .3  days 
after  he  shall  have  entered  himself  on  board  the  .ship;  and  is,  when  signed,  conclusive 
and  binding  upon  all  parties.  By  a  subse(iuent  statute,  these  i)rovisions  have  been 
extended  to  vessels  of  the  burden  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  employed  m  the  counting 
trade. — (31   Geo.  3.   c.  39.) 

The  follov/ing  is  the  form  of  the  articles  of  agreement  required  by  statute  (37  Geo.  S. 
c.  7.3.)  to  be  entered  into  between  the  masters  and  mariners  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
West  India  trade.  It  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  which  previously  was,  and 
still  continues  to  be,  in  common  use  for  all  ships  employed  in  foreign  trade. 
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Ship 
■    IT  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  master,  seamen,  and  mariners  of  the  ship  '        now  bound  for 

the  port  of  and  the  master  or  commander  of  the  said  sliip,  Tnat,  in  consideration 

of  the  monthly  or  other  wages  against  each  respective  seaman  or  mariner's  name  hereunto  set,  they 
severally  shall  and  will  perform  the  alwve-mentioned  voyage :  and  the  said  master  doth  hereby  agree 
with  and  hire  the  seamen  and  mariners  for  the  said  voyage  at  such  monthly  wages,  to  be  paid  pursuant 
to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  they,  the  said  seamen  and  mariners,  do  hereby  promise  and  oblige 
themselves  to  do  their  duty,  and  obey  the  lawful  commands  of  their  ofticers  on  board  the  said  ship  or 
boats  thereunto  belonging,  as  become  good  and  faithful  seamen  and  mariners,  and  at  all  places  where  the 
said  ship  shall  put  in  or  anchor  during  the  said  ship's  voyage,  to  do  their  best  endeavours  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  said  ship  and  cargo,  and  not  to  neglect  or  refuse  doing  their  duty  by  day  or  night ;  nor 
shall  go  out  of  the  said  ship  on  board  any  other  vessel,  or  he  on  shore  under  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
till  the  voyage  is  ended,  and  the  ship  discharged  of  her  cargo,  without  leave  first  obtained  of  the  master, 
captain,  or  commanding  officer  on  hoard  ;  and,  in  default  thereof,  they  freely  agree  to  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  mentioned  in  the  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  2d  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Second, 
intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  better  Regulation  and  Government  of  Seamen  in  the  Merchants' Service;"  and 
the  act  made  in  the  37th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  preventing 
the  Desertion  of  Seamen  from  British  Merchant  Ships  trading  to  his  Majesty's  Colonies  and  Plantations 
in  the  West  Indies:  "  and  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  to  these  presents,  that  i24  hours'  absence 
without  leave  shall  be  deemed  a  total  desertion,  and  render  such  seamen  and  mariners  liable  to  the  for- 
feitures and  penalties  contained  in  the  acts  above  recited  ;  that  each  and  every  lawful  command  which 
the  said  master  shall  think  necessary  to  issue  for  the  eft'eetual  government  of  the  said  vessel,  suppres.-ing 
immorality  and  vice  of  all  kinds,  be  strictly  complied  with,  under  the  i)enalty  of  the  person  or  persons  dis. 
obeying  forfeiting  his  or  their  whole  wages  or  hire,  together  with  every  thing  belonging  to  him  or  them 
on  board  the  said  vessel:  and  it  is  further  agreed,  that  no  officer  or  seaman,  or  person  belonging  to  the 
said  ship,  shall  demand  or  be  entitled  to  his  wages,  or  any  part  thereof,  until  the  arrival  of  the  said  ship 
at  the  above-mentioned  port  of  discharge,  and  her  cargo  delivered,  nor  less  than  20  days,  in  case  the 
seaman  is  not  employed  in  the  delivery :  and  it  is  hereby  further  agreed  between  the  master  and  ofticers 
of  the  said  ship,  that  whatever  apparel,  furniture,  and  stores,  each  of  them  may  recei\eJnto  their  charge, 
belonging  to  the  said  ship,  shall  be  accounted  for  on  her  return  ;  and  in  case  any  thin^  shall  be  lost  or 
damaged  through  their  carelessness  or  insufficiency  it  shall  be  made  good  by  such  officer  or  seaman,  by 
whose  means  it  may  happen,  to  the  master  and  owner  of  the  said  ship  :  and  whereas  it  is  customary  for 
the  officers  and  seamen,  on  the  ship's  return  home  in  the  river,  and  during  the  time  their  cargoes  are 
delivering,  to  go  on  shore  each  night  to  sleep,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  such  ship  and  freighters  ;  he  it 
further  agreed  by  the  said  parties,  that  neither  officer  nor  seaman  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  be 
entitled  to  such  indulgence,  but  shall  do  their  duty  by  day  in  discharge  of  the  cargo,  and  keep  such  watch 
by  night  as  the  master  or  commander  of  the  said  ship  shall  think  necessary,  in  order  for  the  preservation 
of  the  above  :  and  whereas  it  often  happens  that  part  of  the  cargo  is  embezzled  after  being  delivered  into 
lighters ;  and,  as  such  losnes  are  made  good  by  the  owners  of  the  ships,  be  it  therefore  agreed,  by  these 
presents^  that  whatever  officer  or  seaman  the  master  shall  think  proper  to  appoint,  shall  take  charge  of 
the  cargo  in  the  lighters,  and  go  with  the  same  to  the  lawful  quay,  and  there  deliver  his  charge  to  the 
ship's  husband,  or  his  representative,  or  see  the  same  safely  weighed  at  the  king's  beam  ;  and,  in  conse- 
nucnce  of  their  true  fidelity,  such  seamen  shall  be  entitled  to  Us.  6d.  each  lighter,  exclusive  of  their 
monthly  pay  ;  and  should  it  so  happen  that  lighters  arc  detained  any  considerable  time  at  the  quay  before 
thcv  can  be  unloaded,  such  officer  and  seaman  so  appointed  shall  in  that  case  be  entitled  to '2s.  (irf.  tor 
every  21  hours,  exclusive  of  their  monthly  pay ;  that  each  seaman  and  mariner,  who  shall  well  and  truly 
perform  the  above-mentioned  voyage,  (provided  always,  that  there  be  no  plunderage,  embezzlement,  or 
other  unlawful  acts,  committed  on  the  vessel's  cargo  or  stores,)  shall  be  entitled  to  their  wages  or  hire 
ihat  may  become  due  to  him  pursuant  to  this  agreement  ;  that,  for  the  due  performance  of  each  and 
every  the  above-mentioned  articles  and  agreements,  and  acknowledgment  of  their  being  voluntary  and 
without  compulsion,  or  any  other  clandestine  means  being  used,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  subscribed 
their  names,  the  day  and  month  set  opposite  to  their  respective  names. 


Place  anilTime 
of  Kulry. 

Men's  Names. 

Qua2ity. 

Witnesses  to 

each  Man's 

signing. 

Pay  in  the  River. 

Wages  pir 
Month,  or  for 
the  Voyage. 

Whole  Wages. 

^Vhole. 

Half. 

The  statutes  do  not  render  a  verbal  agreement  for  wages  absolutely  void  ;  but  impose 
a  penally  on  the  master  if  a  written  agreement  be  not  made.  When  a  written  agree- 
ment is  made,  it  becomes  the  only  evidence  of  the  contract  between  the  parties;  and  a 
seaman  cannot  recover  any  thing  agreed  to  be  given  in  reward  for  his  services,  which  is 
not  specified  in  the  articles. 

A  seaman  who  has  engaged  to  serve  on  board  a  sliip,  is  bound  to  exert  himself  to 
tlic  utmost  in  the  service  of  the  ship  ;  and,  therefore,  a  promise  made  by  the  master  of 
a  ship  in  flislre.s.1,  to  pay  an  extra  sum  to  a  seaman,  as  an  inducement  to  extraordinary 
exertion  on  his  part,  is  held  to  be  essentially  void. 

2.  Conduct  of  Seamen.  —  It  is  essential  to  the  business  of  tiavigjrtion  that  the  most 
prompt  and  ready  obedience  should  be  paid  to  the  lawful  commands  of  the  master. 
To  this  effect  it  is  covenanted  in  the  articles  of  agreement  previously  quoted,  that 
"  each  and  every  lawful  command  wliich  the  said  master  shall  think  necessary  to  issue 
for  the  effectual  "government  of  the  said  ves.sel,  suppressing  itnmorality  and  vice  of  all 
kinds,  be  strictly  complied  with,  under  the  penalty  of  tlie  person  or  persons  disobeying 
forfeiting  his  or  their  whole  wages  or  hire,  together  with  every  thing  belonging  tT  him 
or  tliem  on  board  the  .said  vessel." 

In  case  of  disobedience  or  disorderly  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  seamen,  the  master 
mav  correct  them  in  a  reasonable  manner.  Such  an  authority  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  of  those  on  board ;  but  it  behoves  the  master  to  act  in  such 
cases  with  great  deliberation,  and  not  to  pervert  tlie  powers  witli  which  he  is  intrusted 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  to  cruel  or  vindictive  purposes.      Masters  abusing  their  au- 
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thority  must  answer  at  law  for  the  consequences.  In  the  case  of  actual  or  open  mutiny 
by  the  crew,  or  any  part  of  them,  the  resistance  of  the  master  becomes  an  act  of  self 
defence,  and  is  to  be  considered  in  all  its  consequences  in  that  point  of  view.  The 
Ordinances  of  Oleron  and  Wisby  declare  that  a  mariner  who  strikes  the  master  shall 
either  pay  a  fine  or  lose  his  right  hand ;  a  singular  as  well  as  cruel  alternative,  unknown 
in  modern  jurisprudence. 

But  although  the  master  may  by  force  restrain  the  commission  of  great  crimes,  he 
has  no  judicial  authority  over  the  criminal,  but  is  bound  to.  secure  his  person  and  bring 
him  before  a  proper  tribunal.  And  all  justices  of  the  peace  are  empowered  to  receive 
informations  touching  any  murder,  piracy,  felony,  or  robbery  upon  the  sea,  and  to 
commit  the  offenders  for  trial.  —  (43  Geo.  S.  c.  160.) 

The  desertion  or  absence  without  leave  of  seamen  from  a  ship,  while  on  a  voyage  to 
foreign  parts,  being  attended  with  many  bad  consequences,  has  been  provided  against 
in  all  maritime  laws.      It  was  enacted  in  this  country,  by  the  11  &  12  Will.  3.  c.  7. 

"  That  all  such  seamen,  officers,  or  sailors,  who  shall  desert  the  ships  or  vessels  wherein  they  are  hired 
to  serve  for  that  voyage,  shall  for  such  offence  forfeit  all  such  wages  as  shall  be  then  due  to  him  or 
them."  By  subsequent  statutes  (2  Geo.  2.  c.  35.,  and  31  Geo.  3.  c.  39.),  it  is  enacted,  that  if,  after  havina 
entered  into  the  agreement  previously  referred  to,  a  mariner  deserts  or  refuses  to  proceed  on  the  voyage 
he  forfeits  to  the  owners  all  the  wages  tlien  due  to  him,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  may,  on  complaiiit  of 
the  master,  owner,  or  person  having  charge  of  the  ship,  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him  ;  and  in  case 
of  his  refusal  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  or  of  his  not  assigning  a  sufficient  reason  for  such  refusal,  may 
commit  him  to  hard  labour  in  the  house  of  correction  for  not  more  than  thirty  nor  less  than  fuuileen 
days.  A  mariner  absenting  himself  from  the  ship  without  leave  of  the  master  or  other  chief  officer 
having  charge  of  the  ship,  forfeits  two  days'  pay  for  every  such  day's  absence,  to  the  use  of  Greenwich 
Hospital.  And  in  the  case  of  foreign  voyages,  if,  upon  the  ship's  arrival  at  her  port  of  delivery  here 
he  leaves  her  without  a  written  discharge  from  the  master  or  other  person  having  charge  of  the  ship,  or 
iCin  the  coasting  trade  he  quits  the  ship  before  the  voyage  is  completed  and  the  caruo  delivereo|  or 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  engaged,  or  before  he  has  obtained  a  discharge  in  writing 
he  forfeits  1  month's  pay  to  the  said  hospital.  But  these  provisions  do  not  debar  seamen  from  entering 
on  board  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships. 

In  order  still  further  to  discountenance  desertion,  a  penalty  of  lOOZ.  is  imposed  by 
the  37  Geo.  3.  c.  73.  on  every  master  or  commander  of  any  British  merchant  ship  who 
engages  any  seaman  or  other  person  to  serve  on  board  such  ship,  in  the  event  of  such 
master  or  commander  being  aware,  at  the  time,  that  such  seaman  or  person  had  deserted 
from  any  other  ship  or  vessel. 

For  an  account  of  the  penalties  imposed  on  the  master  for  leaving  seamen  in  foreign 
countries,  or  refusing  to  bring  them  back,  sec  Master. 

Neglect  of  duty,  disobedience  of  orders,  habitual  drunkenness,  or  any  cause  which 
will  justify  a  master  in  discharging  a  seaman  during  the  voyage,  will  also  deprive  the 
seaman  of  his  wages. 

If  the  cargo  be  embezzled  or  injured  by  the  fraud  or  negligence  of  the  seamen,  sa 
that  the  merchant  has  a  right  to  claim  satisfaction  from  the  master  and  owners,  they  may, 
by  the  custom  of  merchants,  deduct  the  value  thereof  from  the  wages  of  the  seamen  by 
whose  misconduct  the  injury  has  taken  place.  And  the  last  proviso  introduced  into  the 
usual  agreement  signed  by  the  seamen,  is  calculated  to  enforce  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
embezzlement  either  of  the  cargo  or  of  the  ship's  stores.  This  proviso,  however,  is  to 
be  construed  individually,  as  affecting  only  the  particular  persons  guilty  of  the  embezzle- 
ment, and  not  the  whole  crew.  Nor  is  any  innocent  person  liable  to  contribute  a  por- 
tion of  his  wages  to  make  good  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  others. 

The  offences  of  running  away  with  the  ship,  or  voluntarily  yielding  her  up  to  an 
enemy,  or  making  a  revolt,  are  punishable  by  death.  The  statute  11  &  12  Will,  3.  c.  7. 
enacts, 

"  That  if  any  commander  or  master  of  any  ship,  or  any  seaman  or  mariner,  shall  in  any  place,  where 
the  admiral  hath  jurisdiction,  betray  his  trust  and  turn  pirate,  enemy,  or  rebel,  and  piratically  and 
feloniously  run  away  with  his  or  their  ship  or  shijis,  or  any  barge,  boat,  ordnance,  ammunition,  goods,  or 
merchandises,  or  yield  them  up  voluntarily  to  any  pirate,  or  shall  bring  any  seducing  messages  from  any 
pirate,  enemy,  or  rebel,  or  consult,  combine,  or  confederate  with,  or  attempt  or  endeavour  to  corrupt  any 
commander,  master,  officer,  or  mariner,  to  yield  up  or  run  away  with  any  ship,  goods,  or  merchandises, 
or  turn  pirate,  or  go  over  to  pirates  ;  or  if  any  person  shall  lay  violent  hands  on  his  commander,  whereby 
to  hinder  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  ship  and  goods  committed  to  his  trust,  or  that  shall  confine 
his  master,  or  make  or  endeavour  to  make  a  revolt  in  the  ship ;  shall  be  adjudged,  deemed,  and  taken  to 
be  3l  pirate,  felon,  and  robber,  and  being  convicted  thereof  according  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  shall 
have  and  sutler  pain  of  death,  loss  of  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  as  pirates,  felotis,  and  robbers  upon  the 
seas  ought  to  have  and  suffer." 

The  wilful  destruction  or  loss  of  the  ship  is,  in  all  countries,  punishable  by  death. 
But  doubts  having  been  entertained  whether  the  destruction  of  a  ship  that  had  been  in- 
sured came  within  the  scope  of  the  previously  existing  statutes,  they  were  repealed  by 
the  43  Geo.  3.  c.  113.,  and  the  following  provision  substituted  in  their  stead:  — 

"  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  from  and  after  the  sixteenth  day  of  July,  1S03,  wilfully  cast  away, 
bum,  or  otherwise  destroy,  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  in  any  wise  counsel,  direct,  or  procure  the  same  to  be 
done,  and  the  same  be  accordingly  done,  with  intent  or  design  thereby  wilfully  and  maliciously  to  prejudice 
any  owner  or  owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  owner  or  owners  of  any  goods  laden  on  board  the  same, 
or  any  person  or  persons,  body  politic  or  corporate,  that  haih  or  have  underwritten  or  shall  underwrite 
any  policy  or  policies  of  insurance  upon  sucn  ship  or  vessel,  or  on  the  freight  thereof,  or  upon  any  gooda 
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laden  on  board  the  samp,  the  person  or  persons  ofic-nding  tnorein,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall 
be  deemed  and  3djudg<Kl  a  principal  felon  or  felons,  and  shall  suSer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy." 

3.  Payment  of  Seamen's  Wages,  §'c,  —  In  order  to  stiinulatc  tlic  zeal  and  attention  of 
seamen,  it  has  been  the  poliuy  of  all  maritime  states  to  make  the  payment  of  their  wages 
depend  on  the  successful  termination  of  the  voyage.  "  Freight  is  the  mother  of  wages  ; 
the  safety  of  the  ship  the  mother  of  freight."  When,  therefore,  by  any  disaster  happening 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  such  as  the  loss  or  capture  of  the  ship,  the  owners  lose  their 
freight,  the  seamen  also  lose  their  wages. 

If  a  ship  destined  on  a  voyage  out  and  home  has  delivered  her  outward  bound  cargo, 
but  perishes  in  the  homeward  voyage,  the  freiglit  for  the  outward  voyage  is  due ;  so  in 
the  same  case  the  seamen  are  entitled  to  receive  their  wages  for  the  time  employed  in  the 
outward  voyage  and  the  imloading  of  the  cargo,  unless  by  the  terms  of  their  contract 
the  outward  and  homeward  voyages  are  consolidated  into  one.  If  a  ship  sail  to  several 
places,  wages  are  payable  to  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  last  cargo.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  where  money  had  been  advanced  to  the  owners  in  part  of  the  freiglit  outwards, 
and  the  ship  perished  before  her  arrival  at  the  port  of  delivery,  it  was  held  that  the  sea- 
men were  entitled  to  wages  in  proportion  to  the  money  advanced. 

If,  after  seamen  have  been  hired,  the  owners  of  a  ship  do  not  think  proper  to  send 
her  on  the  intended  voyage,  the  seamen  are  to  be  paid  for  the  time  during  wliich  they 
may  have  been  employed  on  board  the  ship  ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  sustaining  any 
special  damage  by  breaking  off"  the  contract,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
indemnified. 

In  the  case  of  shipwreck,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  seamen  to  exert  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  If  the  cargo  be  saved,  and  a 
proportion  of  the  freight  paid  by  the  merchant  in  respect  thereof,  it  seems,  upon  principle, 
that  the  seamen  are  also  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  their  wages.  And  for  their  labour 
in  saving  the  cargo,  or  the  remains  of  the  ship,  they,  as  well  as  other  persons,  may  be 
entitled  to  a  recompence  by  way  of  salvage.  The  laws  of  Oleron  rule,  tliat  if,  in  case  of 
shipwreck,  "  the  seamen  preserve  a  part  of  the  ship  and  lading,  the  master  sliall  allow 
them  a  reasonable  consideration  to  carry  them  home  to  their  own  country  ;  and  in  case 
tliey  save  enough  to  enable  the  master  to  do  this,  lie  may  lawftdly  pledge  to  some  honest 
persons  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  occasion." 

By  the  laws  of  Wisby,  "  the  mariners  are  bound  to  save  and  preserve  the  merchan- 
dise to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  whilst  they  do  so  j[^ce-faisant,  according  to  the 
French  translation),  ought  to  be  paid  their  wages,  otherwise  not."  By  the  Ilanseatie 
Ordinance,  if  a  ship  haijpens  to  be  cast  away,  the  mariners  are  obliged  to  save  as  much  as 
in  them  lies,  and  the  master  ought  to  requite  them  for  their  pains  to  their  content,  and 
convey  them  at  his  own  charge  to  their  dwelling  j-.laces ;  but  if  the  mariners  refuse  to 
assist  their  master,  in  such  case  they  shall  have  neither  reward  nor  wages  paid  them." 
It  is  not  quite  clear,  fi-om  the  language  of  these  ancient  ordinances,  whether  the  payment 
directed  to  be  made  to  seamen  on  those  melancholy  occasions,  is  to  be  a  reward  only  for 
their  labour  in  the  salvage,  or  a  recompence  for  their  former  services  in  the  ship,  for 
which,  according  to  general  principles,  they  are  entitled  to  no  payment,  if  no  freight  is 
earned.  But  Clcirac,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  says,  that  by  an 
ordinance  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  made  in  the  year  156:3,  it  is  ordained,  that  the  seamen 
shall  save  as  much  as  they  can  from  shi)>wreck  ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  master  is  bound 
to  pay  them  their  wages,  and  to  give  them  a  further  reward  for  their  labour  out  of  the 
goods.  And  the  Hanseatic  Ordinance  of  tlie  year  1614  expressly  directs,  that  if  so  much 
of  tlie  ship  be  saved  as  equals  the  value  of  the  wages  of  the  seamen,  they  shall  l)e  paid 
tlieir  whole  wages.  In  like  manner,  the  Ordinance  of  llotterdam  and  the  French 
Ordinance  also  expressly  direct  the  jiayment  of  wages  cut  of  the  relics  and  materials  of 
the  ship.  — {Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shijiping,  part  iv.  c.  2.) 

"  I  have  not  been  al)le,"  says  Lord  Tenterden,  "  to  find  any  decision  of  an  English 
court  on  the  point,  and  the  legislature  has  made  no  ])rovision  relating  to  it.  As  an 
inducement  to  the  mariners  to  exert  themselves  in  Uie  hour  of  danger,  it  may  not  be  unfit 
to  hold  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  obtaining  their  wages,  if  they  save  so  much  of  the 
ship  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  them  ;  but  tlieir  claim  upon  (he  ship  seems  not  to  extend 
to  a  case,  wherein,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  law  upon  which  their  claim  is 
founded,  no  wages  are  payable  to  tliem."  —  (Part  iv.  c.  2.) 

The  laws  of  Oleron,  Wisby,  and  the  Ilaiise  to^vns,  direct,  that  if  a  seaman  die  durinjf 
the  voyage,  wages  shall  be  paid  to  liis  lieirs:  but  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  sum  tlius 
directed  to  be  paid  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  a  payment  proportioned  to  tlie  time 
of  his  service,  or  the  whole  sum  that  he  would  have  earned  had  he  lived  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  voyage.  This  question  has  not  been  judicially  decided  in  England  ;  but 
by  the  act  37  Geo.  3.  c.  73.  it  is  ordered,  that  the  wages  due  to  any  seaman,  who  has 
died  on   board  any  ship  trading  to  the  West  Indies,  shall  be  paid,  within  3  months  of 
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tlie  arrival  of  such  ship  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  receiver  of  the  sixpenny  duty  for  Green- 
wich Hospital,  for  the  use  of  the  seaman's  executor  or  administrator.  All  masters 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  the  same  incur  a  penalty  of  SOL,  and  pay  double  wages  for 
each  offence.. 

A  seaman  impressed  from  a  merchant  ship  into  the  royal  service,  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  proportion  of  his  wages  due  to  him  at  the  time  of  impressment,  provided  the  mer- 
chant ship  arrive  in  safety  at  the  port  of  her  discharge. 

Policy  requires  that  the  wages  of  seamen  should  not  be  paid  to  them  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  to  prevent  desertion,  as  to  preserve,  for  the  benefit  of  their  families,  what 
might  otherwise  be  spent  in  riot  and  debauchery.  Conformably  to  this  principle  it  has 
been  enacted, 

"  That  no  master  or  owner  of  any  merchant  ship  or  vessel  shall  pay  or  advance,  or  cause  to  be  paid  or 
advanced,  to  any  seaman  or  mariner,  during  the  time  he  shall  be  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  any  money  or 
etTfCts  upon  account  of  wages,  exceeding  one  moiety  of  the  wages  which  shall  be  due  at  the  time  of  such 
payment,  until  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  return  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  plantations,  or  to  some 
other  ot  his  Majesty's  dominions,  whereto  they  belong,  and  from  whence  they  were  first  fitted  out ;  and 
if  any  such  master  or  owner  of  such  merchant  ship  or  vessel  shall  pay  or  advance,  or  cause  to  be  paid  or 
advanced,  any  wages  to  any  seaman  or  mariner  above  the  said  moiety,  such  master  or  owner  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  doable  the  money  he  shall  so  pay  or  advance,  to  be  recovered  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  by 
any  person  who  shall  first,  discover  and  inform  of  the  same." —  (S  Geo.  1.  c.  21.) 

The  time  when  wages  should  be  paid  has  also  been  made  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
enactments.  Thus,  as  to  ships  engaged  in  foreign  voyages,  it  is  ordered,  that  upon  the 
arrival  of  any  ship  in  Great  Britain  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  the  master  or  commander 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  seamen  thereto  belonging  their  wages,  if  demanded,  in  thirty 
days  after  the  ship's  entry  at  the  Custom-house,  except  in  cases  where  a  covenant  shai 
be  entered  into  to  the  contrary ;  or  at  the  time  the  seamen  shall  be  discharged,  which 
sh.-ill  first  happen,  if  demanded  ;  deducting  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  the 
act,  "  under  tlie  penalty  of  paying  to  each  seaman  or  mariner  that  shall  be  unpaid, 
contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  twenty  shillings  over  and  above  the  wages 
that  shall  be  due  to  each  person,  to  be  recovered  by  the  same  means  and  methods  as  the 
wages  may  be  recovered ;  and  such  payment  of  wages  aforesaid  shall  be  good  and  valid 
in  law,  notwithstanding  any  action,  bill  of  sale,  attachment,  or  incumbrance  whatsoever." 
—  (2  Geo.  2,  c.  36.) 

And  as  to  ships  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  it  is 
enacted,  that  the  master,  commander,  or  person  having  charge  of  the  ship,  shall  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  seamen  their  wages,  if  demanded,  within  five  days  after  the  ship  shall 
be  entered  at  the  Custom-house,  or  the  cargo  be  delivered,  or  at  the  time  the  seamen 
sliall  be  discharged,  which  shall  first  happen,  unless  an  agreement  shall  have  been  made 
to  the  contrary  ;  in  which  case  the  wages  shall  be  paid  according  to  such  agreement, 
deducting  in  every  case  the  penalties  imposed  by  this  act,  under  the  like  forfeiture  of 
twenty  shillings,  to  be  recovered  in  tlie  same  manner  as  with  regard  to  ships  coming  from 
abroad;  and  such  payment  shall  be  good  in  law,  "notwithstanding  any- action,  bill  of 
sale,  attachment,  or  incumbrance  whatsoever."  —  (31   Geo.  3.  c.  39.) 

Seamen  have  a  threefold  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  wages ;  viz.  against  the  ship,  the 
owner,  and  the  master ;  and  they  may  proceed  either  in  the  admiralty  courts  or  those  of 
common  law :  in  the  former  case  all  may  join,  and  payment  may  be  obtained  out  of  the 
value  of  the  ship.  The  contract  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  master  or  owner,  but  they 
are  bound  to  produce  it  when  required,  and  it  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  contract 
between  the  parties. 

By  the  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  58.,  justices  of  the  peace  are  authorised  summarily  to  decide 
upon  tlie  complaint  of  any  seaman  as  to  the  nonpayment  of  wages  not  exceeding  201.  ; 
and  if  they  find  the  claim  well  founded,  may,  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  paid  within 
2  days,  issue  their  warrant  for  the  levy  of  the  same  by  distress  :  parties  dissatisfied  may 
appeal  to  the  admiralty. 

4.  Payment  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  —  During  the  reign  of  George  II.  an  establishment 
attached  to  Greenwich  Hospital  was  erected  (20  Geo.  2.  c.  38.)  "for  the  relief  and 
support  of  maimed  and  disabled  seamen,  and  the  widotvs  and  children  of  such  as  shall  be 
killed,  slain,  or  drovmed,  in  the  merchant  service.  To  provide  a  fund  for  tliis  charitable 
institution,  every  person  serving  in  any  merchant  sliip,  or  other  private  ship  or  vessel, 
belonging  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  England,  (except  apprentices  under  the  age 
of  18,  persons  employed  in  boats  upon  the  coasts  in  taking  fish  which  are  brought  fresh 
on  shore,  or  in  boats  within  rivers,  or  upon  boats  on  the  coast,  and  pilots  (excejit  persons 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  who  are  not  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  this  institution,  being  provided  for  by  a  fund  established  by  the  Company),) 
pays  sixpence  per  month,  which  is  deducted  out  of  his  wages  by  the  master,  and  by  him 
paid  over  to  the  persons  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  act  at  the  port  to  which 
the  ship  belongs,  before  she  shall  be  allowed  to  clear  inwards.  For  the  management 
and  distribution  of  this  fimd,  a  corporation  was  created,  composed  chiefly  of  eminent 
merchants,  with  power  to  purchase  land  and  erect  an  hospital,  and  to  provide  for  seamen 
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rendered  incapable  of  service  by  sickness,  wounds,  or  other  accidental  misfortunes,  and 
decrepit  and  worn  out  by  age,  either  by  receiving  them  into  the  hospital,  or  by  pensions ; 
and  also  to  relieve  the  widows  and  children  of  seamen  killed  or  drowned  in  the  merchant 
service,  provided  the  children  are  not  of  the  age  of  14  years;  or,  if  of  that  age  and 
upwards,  are  incapable  of  getting  a  livelihood  by  reason  of  lameness,  blindness,  or  other 
infirmity,  and  are  proper  objects  of  charity ;  and  to  make  reasonable  allowances  to  those 
who  shall  lose  an  eye  or  limb,  or  be  otherwise  hurt  or  maimed,  in  fighting,  defending  or 
working  their  ships,  or  doing  any  other  duty  in  their  service,  in  proportion  to  their 
hurt;  so  far  forth  as  the  income  and  revenues  of  tlio  charity  will  extend  for  these 
purposes.  But  no  person  is  to  be  provided  for  as  a  worn-out  seaman,  who  has  not  been 
employed  in  the  merchant  service  Jive  years,  and  paid  the  contribution.  And  in  pro- 
viding for  this  class,  a  preference  is  given  to  such  as  have  served  longest  and  contributed 
most. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  times  of  service  and  payment  of  the  contribution,  the  master 
must  keep  a  muster-roll  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  ship,  and  before  its  departure 
deliver  a  duplicate  to  the  collector  of  these  duties  at  the  port ;  and,  during  the  voyage, 
enter  the  time  and  place  of  discharge,  quitting,  and  desertion,  and  of  receiving  other 
persons  on  board,  and  of  any  hurt,  damage,  death,  or  drowning  ;  of  which  he  must  also 
deliver  a  duplicate  at  his  return,  under  the  penalty  of  20/.,  to  the  trutli  whereof  he  may 
be  examined  upon  oath  by  tl)e  collector.  And  in  case  any  person  employed  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel  sliall,  in  doing  his  duty  on  shore  or  on  board,  break  an  arm  or  leg,  or 
be  otlierwise  hurt  or  maimed,  he  is  to  be  properly  relieved  until  s,ufiiciently  recovered  to 
be  sent  to  the  place  to  which  the  ship  belongs. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  principle  of  this  charity  is  excellent,  it  has  been  alleged, 
and,  we  apprehend,  on  pretty  good  grounds,  that  the  conditions  under  which  merchant 
seamen  are  admitted  to  participate  in  its  benefits  are  too  onerous,  that  they  Iiave  not 
reaped  from  it  an  advantage  equivalent  to  the  sacrifice  it  imposes  on  them,  and  that  the 
expenses  of  collection  have  been  quite  enormous. 

The  last  part  of  this  statement  is,  indeed,  completely  borne  out  by  the  first  of  the 
subjoined  documents,  which  shows  that  the  expense  of  collection  is,  in  future,  to  be 
reduced  to  a  half  of  what  it  has  liilherto  been  ;  and  we  have  been  well  assured  that  the 
reduction  may  be  safely  carried  a  good  deal  further. 

The  second  of  the  subjoined  accounts  shows  that  there  is  not  at  present  a  single 
seaman  in  Greenwich  Haspital,  except  such  as  liave  served  in  the  navy  ;  a  circumstance 
which,  considering  the  number  of  men  in  the  merchant  service,  the  large  sum  (2G,000/.) 
annually  paid  by  them  to  the  hospital,  and  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  strikes  us  as  not  a  little  extraordinary.  The  subject  is  one  that 
seems  to  recjuire  a  thorough  investigation.  Merchant  seamen  ought  to  participate, 
equally  with  those  in  his  Majesty's  service,  in  the  benefits  of  an  institution  to  which  they 
contribute  so  largely. 

I.  An  Account  of  the  l\roney  deducted  out  of  the  Wages  of  Seamen  employed  in  the  Merchant  Service  of 
the  Country,  for  the  Years  1828  and  IHii'J  ;  showing  the  Oross  Amount  collected,  the  Nett  Money  paid 
to  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  Amount  and  Kate  per  Cent,  paid  for  collecting  the  same  in  each  Year, 
and  for  what  Purposes  employed. 


Gross  amount  of  the  collection  -  -  .  .  - 

Money  paid  to  IJreenwich  Hospital  -  _  -  -  - 

Total  expense  of  collection  .  -  -  -  - 

Dtlail  qfthe  Total  Expense  of  Co/fcc/ioii. 
To  the  deputy  receivers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  America,  Guernsey,  .Tersey,  and 
Newfoundland,  12^  per  cent,  for  collecting,  except  the  port  of  Liverpool,  which  is 
7.J  per  cent.  ...--- 

To  the  receivers  general  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a  salary  of  .^0/.  per  annum  each 
Plantation  clerk  at  the  Custom-house,  10  ]ier  cent,  on  the  amount  collected  in  America 
Salary  of  the  chief  receiver  at  Newfoundland,  7.i  per  cent  on  the  collection 
Salaries  to  the  receiver  peneral  and  comptroller  at  the  port  of  London,  their  clerks,  clerk 
at  the  customs,  messenger,  and  housekeeper  ,  .  .  - 

Repairs  -  ..... 

Superannuation  allowances  ....  .  . 

Postage,  stationery,  taxes,  and  housekeeper's  disbursements  -  -  - 


23,G83  1  •  1 
18,815  19  8 
4,837     1    3 


■ten  16  10 


M,137  2  31 
21,412  17  ii 
4,724    4  1(% 


i^3  4    I 

100  0    0 

77  2  10 

81  1    H 

J,6S5  0   0 

36  5    0 

431  4  10 


t.l     4,837     I     5     I     4,724    4  10^ 


The  monies  paid  to  Greenwich  Hospital  are  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  institutioa 

P.  C.  LE  GEYT,  Clerk  of  the  Chequa   ' 

The  total  expense  of  collecting  amounted  in  the  year  1828  to  i!0|  per  cent,  and  in  ISSfi  to  18  per  cent 
on  the  gross  receipts ;  but  arrangements  are  now  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect,  by  which  the  i»hol« 
expense  will  be  reduced  to  about  10  per  cent. 

\Y.  H.  HOOPER,  Secretary. 

Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich,  10th  of  May,  1830. 
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II.  Account  of  Merchant  Seamen  now  in  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Seamen  at  Greenwich,  with  the  Con> 
parative  Amount  of  Service  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Merchants'  Employ. 


Number  of  Men 

who  have 

never  served 

the  Navj. 

Number  of  Men           Total  Number 
who  have  served              of  Vears 
in  the  Navy               served  by  them 
and  in  the                       in  the 
Merchants'  Service.       King's  Service. 

Total  Number 

of  Years 

served  bv  them 

in  the 

Merchants*  Service. 

Average  Number 
ot  Vears 
served  by 

each  Man  in  the 
Navy. 

Average  Number 

cf  Vears 

served  by 

each  .Man  in  the 

Merchants'  Service. 

NU.                            1,121             1             18,195 

14,485 

16i 

13 

The  establishment  of  Greenwich  Hospital  is                 .                 -                 - 

Of  these  are  — 
Seamen  who  have  served  in  merchant  ships                  -                 .                 -                 -              .              - 
Seamen  who  have  served  in  king's  ships  only                      -                      ... 
Ko^al  marines                                    -                     .                     ..... 

Lunatics                   ...                      .                      .. 

Absent           ......                                          .                . 

Vacancies                  -                 -                 .                     .                  -                     .                   . 

2,710 

1,121 

1,118 

424 

2* 

9 

16 

2.-10        1 

III.  Account  of  Children  of  Merchant  Seamen  in  the  School  of  Greenwich  Hospital 


Number  of 

ChUdren  of 

Merchant  Seamen 

whose  Fathers 

have  never  served 

in  the  Navv. 

Number  of 

Children  of 

Merchant  Seamen 

whose  Fathers 

have  also  served 

in  the  Navy. 

Remarks. 

89 

23 

The  original  Greenwich  Hospital  school,  to  which  the  children  of  merchant 
seamen  are  eligible,  consisted  of  200  children,  until,  by  a  regulation  of  1 829,  it  was 
increased  to  300. 

Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich,  9th  of  April,  1831. 


R.  G.  KEATS,  Governor. 


For  further  details  with  respect  to  this  important  subject,  see  Lord  TenterderCs  work 
on  the  Law  of  Shipping. 

SEAWORTHY,  a  term  applied  to  a  ship,  indicating  that  she  is  in  every  respect  fit 
for  her  voyage. 

It  is  provided  in  all  charterparties,  that  the  vessel  chartered  shall  be  "  tight,  staunch, 
and  strong,  well  apparelled,  furnished  with  an  adequate  number  of  men  and  mariners, 
tackle,  provisions,  &c."  If  the  ship  be  insufficient  in  any  of  these  particulars,  the 
owners,  though  ignorant  of  the  circumstance,  will  be  liable  for  whatever  damage  may, 
in  consequence,  be  done  to  the  goods  of  the  merchant;  and  if  an  insurance  has  been 
effected  upon  her,  it  will  be  void. 

But  whether  the  condition  of  seaworthiness  be  expressed  in  the  charterparty  or  not,  it- 
is  always  implied.  "  In  every  contract,"  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  "  between  a  person 
holding  himself  forth  as  the  owner  of  a  lighter  or  vessel  ready  to  carry  goods  for  hire, 
and  the  person  putting  goods  on  board,  or  employing  his  vessel  or  lighter  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  a  term  of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  lighterman  or  carrier  implied  by 
law,  that  his  vessel  is  tight,  and  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  offers  and  holds  it  forth 
to  the  public :  it  is  the  immediate  foundation  and  substratum  of  the  contract  that  it  is 
so ;  the  law  presumes  a  promise  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  the  carrier,  without  any  actual 
proof;  and  every  reason  of  sound  policy  and  public  convenience  requires  that  it  should 
be  so." 

Not  only  must  the  ship  and  furniture  be  sufficient  for  the  voyage,  but  slie  must  also 
be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  of  competent  skill  and  ability  to  navi- 
gate her.  And  for  sailing  down  rivers,  out  of  harbours,  or  through  roads,  &c.,  where 
cither  by  usage  or  the  laws  of  the  country  a  pilot  is  required,  a  pilot  must  be  taken  on 
board.  But  no  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  shall  be  answerable  for  any  loss  or  damage 
by  reason  of  no  pilot  being  on  board,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  want  of  a  pilot 
shall  have  arisen  from  any  refusal  to  take  a  pilot  on  board ;  or  from  the  negligence  of 
tlie  master  in  not  heaving  to,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  board  any  pilot  who  shall  be 
ready  and  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  ship.  — (48  Geo.  .3.  c.  164.) 

A  ship  is  not  seaworthy  unless  she  be  provided  with  all  the  documents  or  papers  ne- 
cessary for  the  manifestation  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  Neither  is  she  seaworthy,  if,  during 
war,  she  be  not  supplied  with  the  sails  required  to  facilitate  her  escape  from  an  enemy. 

It  is  only  necessary,  to  guarantee  the  owners  from  loss,  that  the  ship  should  be  sea- 
worthy at  the  time  of  her  departure.  She  may  cease  to  be  so  in  a  few  hours,  and  yet 
they  may  not  be  liable.  The  question  to  be  decided  in  such  cases  always  is,  whether 
tlie  sliip's  disability  arose  from  any  defect  existing  in  her  before  her  departure,  or  from  a 
cause  which  occasioned  it  afterwards.  But  if  a  ship,  within  a  day  or  two  of  her  de- 
parture, become  leaky  or  founder  at  .sea,  or  be  obliged  to  put  back,  without  any  visible  or 
adequate  cause  to  produce  such  an  effect  —  such  as  the  starting  of  a  plank  or  other  ac- 
cident to  which  the  best  ships  are  liable,  and  which  no  human  prudence  can  prevent — ■ 
the  fair  presumption  is  that  she  was  not  seaworthy  when  she  sailed  ;  and  it  will  be  in- 
cumbent on  the  owners  to  show  that  she  was  seaworthy  at  that  time.  They  are  liable  for 
damage  occasioned  by  every  injury  arising  from  any  original  defect  in  the  ship,  or  froD 
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bad  stowage ;  but  they  are  not  liable  for  any  injury  arising  from  the  act  of  Gad,  the 
king's  enemies,  or  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  how  pei-fect  soever  a  ship  may  be,  yet  if,  from  the 
nature  of  her  construction,  or  any  other  cause,  slie  be  incapable  of  performing  the  pra- 
posed  voyage,  with  the  proposed  cargo  on  board,  she  is  not  seaworthy.  She  muxt  be,  in 
all  respects,  Jit  for  the  trade  in  which  she  is  meant  to  be  employed.  And  it  is  a  wholesome 
rule  that  the  owners  should  be  held  to  a  pretty  strict  proof  of  this. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  any  defect  in  point  of  seaworthiness  invalidates  an 
insurance  upon  a  ship.  There  is  not  only  an  express  but  an  implied  warranty  in  every 
policy,  that  the  ship  shall  be  "  tight,  staunch,  and  strong,  &c.  ;"  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  plain.  The  insurer  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  insured  against  the  extraordinary  and 
unforeseen  perils  of  the  sea  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  man  would  insure 
against  those  perils,  but  in  the  confidence  that  the  ship  is  in  a  condition  to  encounter  the 
ordinary  perils  to  which  every  ship  must  be  exposed  in  the  usual  course  of  the  proposed 
voyage. 

By  the  old  law  of  France  it  was  directed,  that  every  merchant  ship,  before  her  de- 
parture from  the  place  of  her  outfit,  should  be  surveyed  by  certain  sea  oflScers  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  reported  to  be  seawortliy,  "  en  hon  etat  de  navigation ;"  and  that 
previous  to  her  return,  before  she  took  her  homeward  cargo  on  board,  she  should  be 
again  surveyed.  Valin  has  shown — (Tit.  Fret,  art.  12. ),  that  very  little  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  these  surveys,  which,  he  tells  us,  were  only  made  upon  the  external 
parts,  for  the  ship  was  not  unsheathed ;  and,  therefore,  her  internal  and  hidden  defects 
could  not  be  disclosed.  This  practice  seems  now  to  be  abandoned  by  the  French  ;  at 
least,  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  Code  de  Comnierce.  It  is,  one  should  think,  much 
better  to  leave  the  question  as  to  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship  to  be  ascertained,  as  in 
England,  after  a  loss  has  happened,  by  an  investigation  of  the  true  cause  of  such  loss, 
than  to  permit  so  important  a  question  to  be  decided  upon  the  report  of  officers  without 
any  motive  to  enquire  carefully  into  her  actual  condition.  A  ship  may,  to  all  appear- 
ance, be  perfectly  capable  of  performing  a  voyage ;  and  it  is  only  after  a  loss  has 
happened,  that  her  latent  defects  can  be  discovered,  and  her  true  state  at  the  time  of  her 
departure  rendered  manifest.  Indeed,  the  survey  made  by  the  French  was  not  deemed 
a  conclusive  proof  that  the  ship  was,  at  her  departure,  really  seaworthy  :  it  merely  raised 
a  presumption  that  such  was  the  case ;  but  it  was  stiU  open  to  the  freighter  or  the  insurer 
to  show  the  contrary. 

For  further  information  upon  this  point,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  able  and  ex- 
cellent works  of  Chief  Justice  Abbott  (^Lord  TeJitcrden)  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  partiii. 
c.  3.,  and  of  Mr.   Serjeant  Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  i.   c.  5.   §  1. 

SEEDS,  in  commerce,  the  grains  of  several  species  of  gramina.  Tliose  of  most 
importance  are  clover  seed,  flax  or  linseed,  hemp  seed,  mustard  seed,  rape  seed,  tares, 
&c.  ;  for  which,  see  the  respective  articles. 

SEGARS,  OR  CIGARS.      See  Tobacco. 

SEXNA  (Fr.  Sene ;  Ger.  Sennablater ;  It.  Senna;  Sp.  Sen;  Lat.  Cassia  Senna; 
Arab.  Suna).  The  plant  (  Cassia  Senna)  which  yields  the  leaves  known  in  commerce 
and  the  materia  medica  by  the  name  of  senna,  is  an  annual,  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  Bernou  in  Central  Africa.  The  senna,  after  being  collected  in  Upper  Egj'pt, 
is  packed  up  in  bales,  and  sent  to  Boullac,  where  it  is  mixed  with  other  leaves,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  equally  good,  while  others  are  very  inferior.  After  being  mixed,  it  is 
repacked  in  bales  at  Alexandria,  and  sent  to  Europe.  A  great  deal  of  senna  is  imported 
from  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  under  the  name  of  East  India  senna ;  but  it  is  originally 
brought  to  them  from  Arabia.  — (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.)  Senna  is  very  extensively 
used  in  medicine.  The  total  quantity  imported  in  1831  amounted  to  250,296  lbs.,  of 
which  130,222  lbs.  were  retained  for  home  consumption.  Of  the  imports,  42,519  lbs. 
came  directly  from  Egypt ;  200,990  lbs.  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  a  small  quantity  at 
second  hand  from  Italy  and  other  places.  The  imports  of  senna  from  India  in  1832 
amounted  to  464,917  lbs.      The  duty  was  reduced,  in  1832,  from  Is.  3d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

SHAGREEN  (Ger.  Schagrin ;  It.  Chagrin;  Rus.  Schagrim,  Schagren),  a  kind  of 
grained  leather,  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is  extensively  manufactured 
at  Astrakhan  in  Russia.  —  (See  Tooke's  Russia,  vol.  iii.  p.  403.) 

SHAMMY,  OR  CHAMOIS  LEATHER  (Ger.  Siimischleder ;  Fr.  Chamois;  It. 
Camoscio ;  Rus.  Samschaniii,  Koshi),  a  kind  of  leather  "dressed  in  oil,  or  tanned,  and 
much  esteemed  for  its  softness,  pliancy,  and  capability  of  bearing  soap  without  hurt. 
The  real  shammy  is  prepared  of  the  skin  of  the  chamois  goat.  But  leather  prepared 
from  the  skins  of  the  common  goat,  kid,  and  sheep,  is  frequently  substituted  in  its 
stead. 

SHARKS'  FINS,  form  a  regular  article  of  trade  to  China;  and  are  collected  for 
this  purpose  in  every  country  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa  to  New  Guinea.  In  the 
Canton  Price  Currents  they  are  as  regularly  quoted  as  tea  or  opium ;  and  the  price  of 
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late  years  has  been,  according  to  quality,  from  13  to  18  dollars  per  picid,  equal  to  from 
50s.  to  60s.  per  cwt. 

SHAWLS  (Ger.  Sckalen ;  Fr.  Cfials,  Chales ;  It.  Shavali ;  Sp.  Schavalos),  articles 
of  fine  wool,  silk,  or  wool  and  silk,  manufactured  after  the  fashion  of  a  large  hand- 
kerchief, used  in  female  dress.  The  finest  shawls  are  imported  from  India,  where  they 
are  highly  esteemed,  and  cost  from  50  to  300  guineas.  But  the  British  shawls  manu- 
factured at  Norwich,  Paisley,  and  particularly  Edinburgh,  have  recently  been  very 
much  improved  ;  and  though  still  inferior,  in  point  of  quality,  to  the  finest  specimens 
brought  from  the  East,  they  look  well,  and  are  much  cheaper.  The  native  shawl  ma- 
nufacture is  of  very  considerable  value  and  importance. 

Cashmere  Shairls.  —The  shawl  manufacture  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere, 
the  ancient  Caspira,  situated  in  the  north.west  of  India,  between  the  34th  and  35th  degrees  of  N. 
latitude,  and  the  73d  and  76th  degrees  of  E.  longitude.  Though  not  so  flourishing  as  it  once  was,  the 
manufacture  is  still  prosecuted  in  this  province  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  shawls  are  the  very 
l)est  that  are  made,  possessing  unequalled  fineness,  delicacy,  and  warmth.  They  are  formed  of  the  inner 
hair  of  a  variety  of  the  common  goat  {capra  /lircus'},  reared  on  the  cold,  drv  table  land  of  Thibet,  elevated 
from  14,000  to  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  goat  thrives  sufficiently  well  in  many  other 
countries  ;  but  in  the  sultry  plains  of  Hindostan  it  has  hardly  more  hair  than  a  greyhound  ;  and  though 
in  higher  latitudes  the  hair  is  more  abundant,  it  is  for  the  most  part  shaggy  and  coarse.  It  is  only  in  the 
intensely  cold  and  dry  climate  of  Thibet  that  it  yields  the  ipeculiarly  soft  woolly  hair  that  constitutes  the 
material  of  the  Indian  shawl.  We  do  not,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  efforts  to  naturalise  the  shawl-goat 
in  France  will  turn  out  well.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  the  chances  of  success  would  be.'  about  equal 
were  an  attempt  made  to  breed  beavers  in  a  hot  country,  without  water,  or  camels  in  a  moist  country, 
free  from  heat  and  drought. 

The  inner  or  fine  wool  is  covered  over  and  protected  by  a  quantity  of  long  shaggy  hair,  which  is,  of 
course,  carefully  separated  from  it  before  it  is  manufactured. 

The  genuine  shawl  wool  has  been  imported  into  this  country ;  and  the  finest  Edinburgh  and  Paisley 
shawls  have  been  produced  from  it.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  shawls  have  nowhere  been  made 
that  can  come,  as  respects  quality,  into  successful  competition  with  those  of  Cashmere.  The  manu. 
facture  has  been  established  at  Delhi  and  Lahore  for  some  years  ;  but  notwithstanding  it  is  carried  on 
by  native  Cashmerians,  and  though  the  material  employed  be  quite  the  same,  the  fabrics  are  said  to  want 
the  fineness  of  those  made  in  Cashmere,  and  to  have  a  degenerated,  coarse  appearance.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  superiority.  ItJias  been  ascribed  to  some  peculiar  quality  of  the  water  in  the  valley  of 
Cashmere  ;  but  it  is  most  probably  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which,  though  each  may  appear 
of  little  importance,  collectively  give  a  character  to  the  manufacture. 

The  following  details  as  to  the  manufacture  of  Cashmere  shawls  are  extracted  from  a  recent  number 
of  an  English  paper  published  at  Delhi :  — 

"  The  great  mart  for  the  wool  of  which  shawls  are  made,  is  at  Kilghet,  which  is  said  to  be  a  depend- 
ency of  Ladak,  and  situated  CO  days'  journey  from  the  northern  boundaries  of  Cashmere.  There  are  2 
kinds  of  it :  that  which  can  be  readily  dyed  is  white  ;  the  other  sort  is  of  an  ashy  colour,  which  being 
with  difficulty  changed,  or,  at  least,  improved  by  art,  is  generally  woven  of  its  natural  hue.  About  2  lbs. 
of  either  are  obtained  from  a  single  goat  once  a  year.  After  the  down  has  been  carefully  separated  from 
the  hairs,  it  is  repeatedly  washed  with  rice  starch.  This  process  is  reckoned  important ;  and  it  is  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  of  their  valley  that  the  Cashmerians  attribute  the  peculiar  and  inimitable  fineness  of 
the  fabrics  produced  there.  At  Kilghet  the  best  raw  wool  is  sold  for  about  1  rupee  a  pound.  By  the  pre- 
paration and  washing  referred  to,  it  loses  J,  and  the  remainder  being  spun,  3  rupees'  weight  of  the  thread 
is  considered  worth  1  rupee. 

"  Shawls  are  made  of  various  form,s,  size,  and  borders,  which  are  wrought  separately,  with  the  view 
of  adapting  them  to  the  different  markets.  Those  sent  to  Turkey  used  to  be  of  the  softest  and  most 
delicate  texture.  Carpets  and  counterpanes  are  fabricated  of  the  hair  or  coarser  part  of  the  wool.  From 
a  variety  of  causes,  among  others  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries,  who  dressed  much  in  shawls,  the 
loss  of  royalty  in  Cabul,  and  the  ruined  finances  of  Lucknow,  it  is  certain  that  the  demand  for  this 
elegant  commodity  has  greatly  declined  of  late  years.  Under  the  Mogul  emperors,  Caslimere  found 
work  for  30,0(30  shawl  looms.  In  the  time  of  the  Afghan  kings,  the  number  decreased  to  18,000. 
There  are  now  not  more  than  6,0(J0  employed.  I  should  attribute  little  of  this  diminution  to  the  sale  of 
English  imitations  among  the  Asiatic  nations.  When  these  counterfeits  first  ajipcarcd,  the  pretty  pat- 
terns and  brilliancy  of  the  colours  took  the  fancy  of  some,  but  their  great  inferiority  in  the  softness  and 
warmth  which  marks  the  genuine  shawl,  soon  caused  the  new  article  to  be  neglected.  A  camel-load  of 
them  was  lately  put  up  at  outcry  in  Delhi,  when  scarcely  a  native  would  bid  for  one ! 

*'  The  average  value  of  shawls  exported  from  Cashmere  amounts  annually  to  1,800,000  rupees.  Runjeet 
Singh  takes  3  in  kind  as  part  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  province,  which  is  about  &)  lacks  a  year.  Hlg 
Highness  is  said  to  sell  2  of  what  he  thus  receives,  and  to  keep  the  remainder  for  his  own  court.  Of 
the  rest  disposed  of  by  him  and  left  for  sale  in  the  valley,  7  lacks'  worth  go  to  Bombay  and  Western 
India;  3  to  Hindostan,  chiefly  Oude ;  i  a  lack  each  to  Calcutta,  Cabul,  Herat,  and  Balk,  whence 
some  pass  on  to  neighbouring  countries. 

"  A  curious  calculation  of  the  successive  exactions  from  Cashmere  to  Bombay  inclusive,  which  mag- 
nify the  price  of  shawls,  is  herewith  subjoined. 

Actual  cost  for  materials  and  labour  in  making  a  pair  of  reel  shawls :  — 


Four  Furrukab.id  seers  of  wool  -               •           * 
Cleaning,  washing,  and  spinning 

D.veiOB           -                    -  -                  •        • 

\\'ages  to  weavers     .             -  -                 - 

Total  -  -  -        • 

Dulirt  on  Ihe  tame.  —  On  sale  and  Importation   to 
Caslimere  -  -  -  - 

( In  the  thread  .  .  - 

\\hili-  tlie  fal.ric  Is  in  the  loom 
Feestochowdrics,  brokers,  assessors,  &c. 

Total  amount  of  duUes  in  Cashmere  - 

Duties  from  Cashmere  to  Amritsir  •  • 

From  Amritsir  to  Bombay  -  -        - 

Atliombay  ... 

Total  from  Amritiir  to  Bombay  -  S5  \i\ 


50 

0 

11 

0 

201 

6 

sif 

u" 

3  14 

8 

4 

125 

0 

35 

0 

171 

is" 

12 

"T 

3 

6J 

70 

0 

Fd.  r». 
Total  from  Kilftnet  to  Bombay,  171  18  and  fiS  121  =  W'2  3M 
I'rime  cost  -  -  .  .      337  14 

Proportion  of  carriage  -  •        •         0  Vi 

Insurance  •  •  .  -       21    U 


Total  cost  -  .  CIO  iOJ 

"A  pair  of  such  shawls  jnight  sell  forSOO  rupees  at  Amritair, 
and  in  Bombay  for  iKK).  The  amount  of  the  imports,  and  Ihe 
sums  levie<l  l)y  ea<  h  government,  will  appear  more  in  relief  if 
stated  as  the>  affect  a  camel-load  in  its  jirogress.  It  consists 
of  14^  cutcha  maunds,  and  contains,  on  nn  average,  2,000 
shawls  of  ditTerent  kinds,  valued,  on  reaching  Bumbav.  at 
28,,'H)0  Furrukabad  rupees.  ' 

"  The  government  of  Lahore  exacts  Fd.  rs.  1,!>M  B-  Pa. 
tialah,  CI  O;  Bikeneer,  43  0:  Joudpore,  121  4;  Bliown. 
uggur,  20  0;— total  levied  liv  native  primes,  l.soy  O: 
Bombay,  (10  per  cent,  ad  t<alortni)  2,«5<l  0,"_  (Quoted  in 
Mr.  IMontgomery  Martin's  ^l#ia(tc  Co/mii»,  vol.i.  p.  231.) 

SHEEP  (Ger.  Schafe ;  Fr.  Brebis,  Betes  a  laine,  Moutons  ;  It.  Pecore ;  Sp.  Pecora, 
Orejas;  Riis.  Oiczii  ;  Lat.  Oves).  Of  the  domestic  animals  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
sheep,  with  the  exception  of  horses,  and,  iierliaps,  cattle,  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
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They  can  be  reared  in  situations  and  upon  soils  where  other  animals  would  not  live. 
Tlicy  afford  a  large  supply  of  food,  and  one  of  the  principal  materials  of  clothing. 
Wool  has  long  been  a  staple  commodity  of  this  country,  and  its  manufacture  employs 
an  immense  number  of  people.  "  The  dressed  skin,"  says  IMr.  Pennant,  "  forms 
different  parts  of  our  apparel ;  and  is  used  for  covers  of  books.  Tlie  entrails,  properly 
prepared  and  twisted,  serve  for  strings  for  various  musical  instruments.  The  bones, 
calcined  (like  other  bones  in  general),  form  materials  for  tests  for  the  refiner.  The 
milk  is  thicker  than  that  of  cows,  and  consequently  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  butter 
and  cheese ;  and  in  some  places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will  not  produce  the  cheese  without 
a  mixture  of  water  to  make  it  part  from  the  wliey.  The  dung  is  a  remarkably  rich 
manure  ;  insomuch  that  the  folding  of  sheep  is  become  too  useful  a  branch  of  husbandry 
for  the  farmer  to  neglect.  To  conclude ;  whether  we  consider  the  advantages  that  result 
from  this  animal  to  individuals  in  particular,  or  to  these  kingdoms  in  general,  we  may, 
with  Columella,  consider  this,  in  one  sense,  as  the  first  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds."  * 

(^Pennant's  British  Zoology.)     The  importation   of  sheep   from  a  foreign  country  is 

prohibited  under  pain  of  forfeiture. — (6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  §  52.) — (See  Cattle,  and 
Wool.  ) 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  compendious  view  of  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  principal 
breeds  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain :  — 


Names  of  Breeds. 

Head. 

Colour  of 
Face  and  Legs. 

WooL 

Wgt.  of  Wethrs. 
Fleece,  per  Qr. 

Age 
kUled. 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 

Ytar: 

1.  Teeswater          -              -        - 

No  horns 

\\Tiite  face  and  legs 

Long  wool 

9 

28 

2 

2.  Lincoln        .                -                - 

No  horns 

While  face  and  legs 

Long  wool 

10 

23 

2 

.•?.  DUhley,  or  New  Leicester      - 

No  horns 

White  face  and  legs 

Long  wool  (fine) 

8 

22 

2 

4.  Cotswold 

No  horns 

White  face  and  legs 

Long  wool  (fine) 

9 

24 

2 

5.  Romney  Marsh 

No  horns 

"White  face  and  legs 

Long  wool  (fine) 

8 

22 

2 

6.  Dartmoor,  or  Bampton 

No  horns 

\Vh\%e  face  and  legs 

Long  wool  (fine) 

9 

25 

2 

7.  ?;xmoor 

Homed 

White  face  and  legs 

Long  wool  (coarse)     - 

6 

16 

^ 

8.  Black-faced,  or  Heath 

Homed 

Black  face  and  legs 

Long  wool  (coarse)     - 

3 

15 

9.  Henford,  Ryeland 

No  homs 

"WTiite  face  and  legs 

Short  wool  (fine) 

2i 

14 

^ 

10.  Morf,  Shropshire 

Horned 

Black  and  speckled 

Short  wool  (fine) 

14 

12 

33 

11.  Dorset 

Horned 

White  and  speckled 

Short  wool  (hne) 

r 

18 

2 

12.  Wilts        .          .           -           - 

Homed 

AVhite  and  speckled 
Black  and  white 

Short  wool  (mid.) 

20 

3 

13.  Berks 

No  horns 

Long  wool 

7 

18 

Si 

14.  South  Down 

No  homs 

Speckled  and  white 

Short  wool 

2i 

18 

2 

15.  Norfolk 

Homed 

Black  and  white 

Short  wool 

2 

18 

16.  Herdwick 

Horned 

Speckled  and  white 

Short  wool 

2 

10 

4I 

17.  Cheviot            -                ■            - 

No  homs 

White  face  and  legs 

Short  wool 

3 

16 

^ 

18.  Dun-faced 

No  horns 

Dun  face  and  legs 

Short  wool 

U 

7 

41 

19.  Shetland 

No  homs 

Various  coloured  ditto 

Fine  cottony 

1 

8 

4I 

20.  Spanish 

21.  Ditto,  cross 

Rams  hom'd 

White        -        -       - 

Short  wool  (super.)    - 

3 

14 

2A 





Short  wool  (fine) 

2 

Ifi 

2 

For  details  as  to  the  number  of  sheep,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  wool,  &c.,  seo 
Wool. 

SHERRY.      See  Wine. 

SHIPS.  Nautical  men  apply  the  term  ship  to  distinguish  a  vessel  having  .3  masts, 
each  consisting  of  a  lower  ma,st,  a  topmast,  and  top-gaJlant-mast,  with  their  appro- 
priate rigging.  In  familiar  language,  it  is  usually  employed  to  distinguish  any  large 
vessel,  however  rigged  :  but  it  is  also  frequently  used  as  a  general  designation  for  all 
vessels  navigated  with  sails  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  now  employ  it. 

Merchant  Ships.  —  It  is  hardly  possible  to  divide  merchant  ships  into  classes,  at  least 
with  any  degree  of  precision.  Their  size,  shape,  the  mode  of  their  rigging,  &c.  depend 
not  merely  on  the  particular  trade  for  which  they  are  destined,  but  on  the  varying 
tastes  and  fancies  of  their  owners.  The  ships  employed  in  the  China  trade,  by  the 
East  India  Company,  are  the  largest  merchantmen  belonging  to  this  country ;  the 
private  traders  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  rank  next ;  then  follow  the  whale  ships, 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  Baltic  and  Canada,  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  host  of 
others  of  every  variety  of  burden  and  shape. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  the  articles  Navigation  Law.s,  and  Registrv,  an  account 
of  the  peculiar  privileges  enjoyed  by  British  ships,  of  the  conditions  and  formalities 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  order  to  acquire  and  preserve  these  privileges,  of  the  mode 
of  transferring  property  in  ships,  &c.  And  in  the  articles  Chartkrpauty,  Freight, 
Master,  Owners,  Seamen,  &c.,  the  law  with  respect  to  ships  aiiu  ship-owners,  in 
their  capacity  of  carriers  or  public  servants,  and  the  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  of 
the  masters  and  crews,  is  pretty  fully  expounded.  In  this  place,  therefore,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  laying  before  the  reader  some  official  statements  exhibiting  the 
progress  and  present  magnitude  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

Increase  of  Shipping  in  England.  —  It  would  be  to  no  purpose,  even  if  our  limits  per- 
mitted, to  enter  into  any  details  with  respect  to  the  shipping  of  England  previously  to 
the  Revolution.     Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  subject,  will  find  most  of  the  scattered 


•  Post  majores  quadrupedcs  ovilli  pecoris  secunda  ratio  est ;  quse  prima  sit  si  ad  magnitudinem  utih- 
talis  referas.  Nam  id  pra^cipue  contra  frigoris  violentiam  protegit,  corporibiisque  nostris  liberaliora 
prjebet  velamina ;  et  etiam  elegantiam  mensas  jucundis  et  nuraerosis  dapibus  exornat  —  (i)e  Re  Rustiod, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  2.) 
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notices  of  contemporary  writers  collected  by  Anderson,  in  his  "  Chronological  History 
of  Commerce."  The  mercantile  navy  of  England  first  became  con;;iderable  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  ;  and  gradually  increased  under  her  successors,  James  1.  and  Charles  I. 
At  the  Restoration,  the  British  shipping  cleared  outwards  amounted  to  95,266  tons  ; 
but  such  was  the  increase  of  navigation  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
that,  at  the  Revolution,  the  British  ships  cleared  outwards  amounted  to  190,533  tons. 
The  war  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  checked  this  progress.  But 
commerce  and  navigation  have  steadily  advanced,  with  the  exception  of  2  short  periods 
during  the  war  of  1739,  and  the  American  war,  from  the  beginning  of  last  century 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  really  authentic  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  commercial  navy  of  England 
was  obtained  in  1701-2,  from  returns  to  circtdar  letters  of  the  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms, issued  in  January  of  that  year.  From  these  it  appears  that  there  belonged,  at 
the  period  in  question,  to  all  the  ports  of  England  and  Wales,  3,281  vessels,  measuring 
(or  rather  estimated  to  measure)  26 1 ,222  tons,  and  carrying  27, 1 96  men  and  5,660  guns. 
Of  these  there  belonged  to 


London 

Bristol        -           -    - 

Yarmouth 

Exeter 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Hull 

Whitby 

Liverpool 

Scarborough 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

560 
ItiS 
143 
121 

84,882 
17,338 
9,914 

7,1(17 

10,06.'; 

2,359 

6(iS 

978 

115 
110 

102 
100 

7,.%4 
8,292 
8,619 
6,860 

187 

571 

1,101 

606 

None  of  the  other  ports  had  100  vessels;  and  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  returns  as  to  the  tonnage 
assigned  to  Newcastle  and  Ipswich.  Of  the  Hull  vessels,  80  were  at  the  time  laid  up,  which  accounts  for 
the  small  number  of  men  in  that  port.  —  [yiacphfrson's  Atinals  of  Commerce,  anno  1701.) 

The  following  Table  of  the  British  and  foreign  shipping  cleared  outwards  from  1663  to  1811,  both  inclu- 
Bive,  is  taken  from  the  last  edition  of  ilr.  Chalmers's  Comparative  Estimate.  It  gives  a  very  complete 
view  of  the  progress  of  the  navigation  of  the  country ;  and  from  the  attention  paid  by  the  author  to  such 
subjects,  and  the  facilities  which  his  situation  in  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  him  for  acquiring  authentic 
information,  its  accuracy  may  be  depended  on. 


1.  Table  of  Ships  cleared  Outwards  from  1663  to  1811. 


Years. 

English. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Tma. 

Tims. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

TunM. 

Tims. 

Tons. 

Tims. 

Tms. 

16f).-)1 

icsgj 

95,266 

47,634 

142,900 

1760 

540,241 

Wl.'i^l 

647,478 

1786 

1,115,024 

121,197 

\,V,l.,i2l 

17C1 

582,020 

122,735 

704,755 

1787 

1,279,033 

138,220 

l,117.-i5.-> 

)»;ss 

190,.').-.-) 

9.'-.,267 

2S5,S00 

1762 

513,444 

124,926 

668,370 

1788 

1,411,689 

128,907 

l,51(l,(..S0 

lea? 

111,264 

100,521 

2M,7S8 

1763 

631,724 

91,593 

723,317 

1789 

1,515,021 

103,722 

1,61s, 743 

171105 

1-111  \ 

KO'iJ 

1764 

662,434 

79,800 

742,234 

1790 

1,424,912 

148,919 

1,57.3,831 

273,693 

43,635 

317,328 

1765 

726,402 

72,215 

798,617 

1791 

1,511,246 

184,729 

1,695,975 

1766 

758,081 

66,153 

824,234 

1792 

1,736,563 

Mm 

243,693 

45,625 

289,318 

1767 

725,835 

68,006 

793,841 

1793 

1,240,202 

187,0.32 

1,427,234 

\-\i 

326,620 

29,116  j  355,735 

1768 

761,786 

77,984 

839,770 

1,(K)0,243 

171.-/ 

1769 

805,305 

08,420 

873,725 

1795 

1,14  ,450 

382,567 

l,5vfS,017 

1711  J-    421,431 

26,573     448,004 

1770 

806,495 

fl.%170 

869,671 

1796 

1,254,624 

478,356 

1,732,9.S0 

171.5) 

1771 

877,004 

66,898 

943,902 

1797 

1, 103,781 

17'.ill  / 

1772 

923,456 

72,931 

996,387 

1798 

1,OS1,N70 

v.-i-,\ 
);z.s) 

4,-2,S32 

23,651     45G.4S3 

1773 

874,421 

57,994 

932,415 

1774 

901,010 

68,402 

969,418 

1800 

1,145,271 

2,1.^0,522 

1775 

882,579 

68,034 

950,013 

i;3-^ 

476,941 

26,027 

503,568 

1776 

872,108 

74,323 

946,431 

1802 

1,020,006 

401,7'.i3 

2,OS8,6hO 

1777 

827,067 

102,638 

929,705 

1803 

1,453,066 

374,542 

2,027, 60S 

1778 

732,558 

93,778 

826,336 

1804 

2,051,1.35 

\iw\ 

384,191 

87,200 

471,451 

1779 

642,981 

149,040 

701,021 

1S05 

1,495,209 

605,821 

2,101,0.-0 

17K0 

731,286 

154,111 

8S5,.Tj7 

1710/ 

1781 

608,219 

170.775 

778,904 

1807 

1,424,1(13 

2,056,013 

51  3S6 

Bfil.184 

1782 

015,1.50 

225,456 

840,6(16 

1808 

I7Mi 

I 

805,967 

170,938 

1,037,905 

1809 

1,. 53 1,1 52 

1784 

932,219 

118,208 

1,050,487 

1810 

1,024,274 

1,1.38,527 

2,762,801 

V^s 

496,254 

76,456     572,710 

1785 

1,074,862 

107,484 

1,182,546 

1811 

n.  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Vessels  engaged  in  the  Foreign  and  Co.onial  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Alen  and  Boys  eir.ployedn  na- 
vigating the  same,  that  entered  Inwards  from  all  Parts  of  the  World,  in  the  several  \ ears  Horn  18U 
to  1832,  both  inclusive;  distinguishing  British  from  Foreign. 


1814 
1X15 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1S26 
1S27 
1828 
1829 
18.30 
1831 
1832 


British  and  Irish  Vessels. 


Vessels. 


8,975 
8,880 
9,744 
1 1 ,255 
13,006 
11,974 
1 1 ,285 
10,805 
11,087 
11,271 
11,731 
13, '03 
12,473 
13,1.33 
13,436 
13,050 
13,548 
14,488 
13,372 


Tons. 


Men. 


1,209,248 
1,.372,108 
1,415,723 
1,625,121 
1,886,.304 
1,809,128 
1,668,060 
1,.599,423 
1,663,627 
1,740,8.59 
1,797,089 
2,143,317 
1,950,6.-0 
2,086,898 
2,0y4,.357 
2,184,5.35 
2.180.042 
»,.3«7,.322 
2,185,980 


83,793 
86,390 
90,119 
97,273 
111,880 


107 


50 


100,325 
97,485 
98,980 
112,244 
108,086 
123,028 
113,093 
118,080 
119,141 
122,185 
r^2,103 
131,027 
122,.594 


Foreign  Vessels. 


Vessels. 


5,286 
5,411 
3,116 
3,396 
6,2.30 
4,215 
3,472 
3,261 
»,.3S9 
4,069 
6,655 
0,081 
5,720 
6,010 
4,965 
5,218 
5,359 
6,085 
4,546 


Tons. 


Men. 


699,287 
7  64  ,,562 
.379,465 
445,011 
702,457 
542,084 
447,011 
290,107 
400,151 
582.906 
7.59,672 
959,312 
694,110 
751,864 
6.34,620 
710,.303 
758,828 
874,605 
639,979 


37,.375 
44,000 
2.5,345 
27,047 
43,936 
32,632 
27,6.33 
26,043 
28,421 
33,828 
42,126 
62,722 
39,838 
43,5.36 
36,733 
39  ,.3-12 
41,670 
47,453 
3S,399 
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111.  A  Statement  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  Year  18.32,  exhibiting  the  Number  and  Tojniage  of  Vessels  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards 
(including  their  repeated  Voyages;,  with  the  Number  of  their  Crews ;  separating  Kritish  from  Foreign 
Sliii><,  and  distinguishing  the  Trade  with  each  Country. — [Pari.  Paper,  No.  286.  Sess.  183o.) 


Countries. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign.            1 

Ships. 
l,«9 

TOTU. 

Mtn. 

Ships, 

Toru.      Mm, 

**■>». 

Tam, 

Men. 

Shipt. 

Toru, 

J/f/i. 

277,527 

12,487 

117 

32,132     1,500 

1,003 

20^,610 

9,307 

9fl 

24,978 

1,100 

59 

8,335 

432 

150 

25,755 1   1,318 

69 

9,660 

525 

88 

13,403 

709 

i-i 

3,798 

226 

519 

82,15*    4,429 

43 

3,411 

269 

554 

86,.540 

4,515 

60 

7,268 

367 

439 

35,772 

2,179 

393 

6.5,658 

3,154 

626 

70,113 

3,731 

401 

62,u;  H 

2,922 

428 

89,187 

3,823 

265 

41,027 

1,990 

349 

70,252 

3,0«5 

United  iVetherlands 

821 

130,443 

6,553 

362 

31,087 

1,711 

798 

121,872 

6,181 

425 

37,247 

2,0.i2 

1,G73 

195,473 

10,879 

771 

90,492 

4,798 

1,571 

176,471 

9,722 

733 

88,05'J 

5,011 

l,3',i6 

110,793 

10,554 

1,153 

63,509 

7,009 

1,408 

116,688 

lO.SOO 

882 

50,161 

5,055 

370 

41,635i 

2,420 

41 

4,571 

348 

317. 

35,013 

2,1.03 

62 

10,532 

601 

1.13 

9,752 

6l5 

. 

- 

201 

16,348 

1,134 

2 

4<B 

22 

12 

2,008 

129 

^ 

17 

2,108 

158 

Sjjain  and  the  Haicaric  Islands 

371 

3S,1.',7 

2,250 

41 

4,505 

347 

181 

21,291 

1,214 

34 

6,118 

355 

Canary-  l^ands  - 

22 

2,50S 

130 

• 

» 

20 

2,248 

129 

1 

89 

8 

Iial;  and  the  Italian  islands    - 

Ifi 
292 

2,2.57 
42,992 

138 
2,382 

"20 

3,181 

249 

161 
352 

21,931 
51,649 

1,311 
2,875 

1 
23 

100 
4,384 

7 
275 

fi 

726 

45 

• 

. 

31 

5,873 

309 

1 

150 

10 

Ionian  Islands 

4S 

6,694 

373 

. 

. 

23 

3,143 

176 

Turkey  and  Continental  Greece 

13  J 

18,865 

l.OfiS 

1 

210 

11 

120 

16,989 

990 

-Morea  and  Greek  islands 

13 

1,9S5 

IfW 

. 

7 

1,324 

67 

Ecj-pt  (|>orts  on  the  Mcditerr.) 

Til 

7/.01 

381 

, 

. 

.10 

10,569 

S24 

2 

305 

18 

Tripoli,  Barbara-,  and  Morocco 

10 

1,067 

59 

. 

. 

. 

3 

380 

20 

Coast  of  .Africa  from  Mo.-occo 

to  ihe  t  ape  of  Good  Hope    - 

123 

30,896 

1,772 

1 

100 

6 

13S 

33,716 

2,140 

1 

209 

14 

29 

5,148 

281 

. 

- 

. 

51 

10,167 

575 

Cape  de  \'erd  Islands 

. 

. 

. 

2 

458 

22 

1 

351 

14 

St.  Helena  and  Ascension 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

2 

283 

18 

Mauritius 

East    India  Company's    terri- 

61 

17,287 

947 

- 

- 

- 

55 

16,246 

880 

tories  and  Ceylon 

16S 

72,895 

4,921 

. 

, 

193 

85,260 

5,832 

20 

25,237 

2,428 

. 

. 

19 

24,648 

SAM 

2 

794 

37 

2 

600 

28 

3 

1,312 

73 

8 

1,855 

108 

2 

mi 

39 

7 

1,942 

119 

7 

2,158 

115 

1 

147 

13 

Other  islands  of  ihe  Indian  Seas 

. 

. 

. 

2 

908 

67 

New  .South  Wales 

38 

12,231 

696 

, 

. 

. 

89 

1,979 

New  Zealand  and  South  Sea  Is. 

. 

. 

38 

British  Northern  colonies 

l,S-2 

501,211 

23,333 

. 

. 

. 

1,872 

489,233 

23,570 

British  West  Indies 

828 

229,117 

12,656 

• 

. 

803 

226,105 

12,804 

24 

4,242 

231 

62 

9,807 

697 

1 

117 

9 

Cuba  and  other  foreign  West 

Indies    •               - 

38 

8,162 

407 

16 

4,590 

192 

72 

1.5,214 

840 

12 

3,881 

180 

United  Sutes 

2S4 

95,203 

4,251 

452 

167,359 

7,1G1 

458 

147,902 

6,959 

471 

176,771 

7,761 

34 

6,006 

327 

1 

78 

8 

20 

3,740 

211 

2 

326 

SO 

Guatemala        •               -          - 

1 

227 

14 

Colombia        -               •             . 

20 

3,454 

186 

. 

. 

19 

3380 

198 

129 

29,302 

1,465 

3 

SCO 

35 

203 

45,849 

2,395 

6 

2,136 

106 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  PlaU  - 

23 

4,231 

254 

30 

6,8.07 

335 

2 

326 

19 

Chili 

6 

1,081 

66 

I 

235 

16 

20 

iJOOl 

245 

13 

2,612 

156 

4 

778 

51 

1 

357 

SO 

The  whale  fisheries 

106 

34,900 

4,143 

. 

_ 

. 

116 

38,240 

4,797 

Islands  of  (juenisey,    Jersey, 

Aldemey,  and  Man   - 

2,212 

125,136 

9,425 

17 

2,619 

126 

1,995 

101,15) 

8/)S6 

1 

19 

8 

Foreign  parts  (the  particular 

places  cannot  be  specitied)    - 
Total 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

1,697 

79 

15 

1,868 

84 

13,372  2,185,980 

122,. 59  4 

4,.'i46 

639,979  55,399 

13,292 

2,229,269 

128,29.> 

4..391 

651,223. 34  A'5»| 

IV.  Account  of  the  Vessels  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade  of  Great  Britoin  and  Ireland  in  1830, 1831, 

and  1832. 


Years. 

Coasting  Trade,  exclusive  of  the  Intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Coasting  Trade  between  Great  Britam  and 
Ireland. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards.                1 

Ship: 

1830  109,0^9 

1831  :10s. ISs 
18.72      112,-.-.-. 

Tom.          Men. 
8,187,733   468.099 
S.22I,123    408,292 
S.i7.'.,778    ISl.ins 

ShipM. 
111,16.5 
111,318 
11.5.1.12 

Ton*. 
8,518,099 

S,2)2,^->9 
S.0OS,7fil 

Men. 
172,344 

478,228 
1119,600 

Ship*. 
10,.359 
10,361 
10,746 

TOTU. 

1,052,407 
1,058,185 
1,112,226 

Men. 
74.337 
74,221 

75,076 

Shipt. 
13,144 
13,158 
14,694 

Ton*. 
1,245,617 
1,210,712 
1,1 17, .5.1.1 

Men, 
78,962 
79,568 
•iO,.587 

1830 
1831 
1832 

1IU,1.'>S    ■.(,2111,11(1 
118,849    9,279,308 
123,081  19,688,004 

512,436 
512,513 
559,114 

124,609      9,561,637 
124,506     9,488,981 
129,826   10,026,297 

557'796  >Total  coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
.580,187  3 

V.  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  distinguishing  between 
British  and  Foreign,  which  entered  the  under-mentioned  Ports,  from  Foreign  Parts,  in  each  01  the 
Three  Years  ending  with  1832.  —  [Papers pitblishtd  by  BoardoJ  Trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.) 


Ports. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832.                        1 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

London 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

Hull 

Newc.istle        - 

Plymouth       - 

I.eith         -          -        - 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Cork 

Belfast 

Dublin 

Ship*, 
3,910 
1,655 
3.57 
906 
373 
275 
S27 
101 
201 
113 
153 
220 

Ton*. 

744,229 

368,268 

66,479 

166,263 

58,761 

29,205 

37,268 

9,110 

50,596 

21339 

27,970 

40,206 

Ship,, 

1,268 

1.0.55 

.00 

5.56 

329 

32 

163 

4 

16 

43 

18 

.35 

207.500 
272,463 
7,818 
51,015 
353*6 
6,125 
16,118 
710 
4,247 
4,153 
4,276 
5,575 

Ship,, 
4,110 
1,862 
404 
989 
4.12 
375 
283 
92 
248 
125 
120 
209 

Ton*. 
780,988 
413,928 
76,807 
1S9,.188 
68.975 
43,28fr 
43,216 
8,702 
63326 
44,615 
22,519 
35,804 

Ship,. 
\^1 
978 
97 
725 
323 
45 
170 
10 
S2 
35 
28 
44 

Tom. 

269,159 

265,037 

12387 

73A»7 

33,402 

6,824 

17,156 

1,637 

5,219 

4,088 

5,425 

7,221 

Ship,. 
3,268 
1,719 
240 
819 
606 
286 
228 
78 
265 
144 
145 
210 

TOM^. 

639, slO 
397,033 
46,871 
148,701 
80,285 
32.183 
36,279 
8,123 
66,171 
29,271 
26,947 
38,202 

Ship,. 

884 

828 

29 

460 

261 

14 

106 

1 

17 

20 

13 

16 

Tm*. 
154,142 
227.087 
435S 

43,960 

'J;iro 

9,949 

3,906 
2,603 
2,437 
S3S9 

SHIPS. 
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VI.  An  Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  the  Vessels  entering  into  and  sailing  ft-om  the  Ports  of 
Ireland  in  ISOl,  and  the  subsequent  Years  mentioned  below,  distinguishing  between  the  Trade  with 
Great  Britain  and  that  with  Foreigii  Parts.  —  [I'r.pcrs  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  i.  p.  174.) 


Vears. 

Trade  with  Great  Britain. 

Trade  with  Foreisn  Parts.                                      Total. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards.                Inwards. 

Outwards.       1 

Shin,. 

C,S16 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tmi. 

Ship,. 

Tms. 

Ship,. 

Tan,.       Ship,. 

Tom. 

Ship,. 

Tons. 

ISOl* 

582,033 

m 

- 

874 

129,239 

- 

. 

7,690 

711,242 

ISO,') 

6,K7.0 

MS,720 

6,306 

566,790 

1,085 

155,742 

829 

136,927 

7,960 

7.')4,462 

7,1.'55 

703,717 

ISO'I 

7,011 

5.SO,.5S7 

7,041 

600,898 

853 

115,356 

696 

103,212 

7,864 

fi9.VJ43 

7,7.37 

704,110 

ISI.T 

9,096 

773,286 

8/j69 

718,851 

826 

125,895 

986 

171,319 

9,922 

899,181 

9,555 

890,170 

1817 

10,112 

845,260 

9,186 

770,547 

748 

108,752 

723 

116,973 

10,890 

954,012 

9,909 

887,520 

IJi'il 

9,924 

814,997 

9,440 

819,648 

800 

116,.MS 

621 

98,718 

10,724 

961,535 

10,061 

91S,3'i6 

ISM 

n,M'l 

984,754 

8,922 

741,182 

1,116 

182,660 

767 

136,991 

12,658 

1,167,414 

9,689 

878,173 

1S29 

13,878 

l,292,atl 

8,922 

1,093 

178,936 

723 

133,,i03  ;  14,971 

1,470,977 

9,645 

1,039,461 

1S30 

13,339 

1,241,501 

8,455 

880,965 

96S 

166,482 

690 

135,248      14,307 

1,407,983 

9,145 

1,016,213 

1S3I 

13,584 

1,262,221 

9,029 

772 

152,417      14,499 

1,420,382 

9,801 

1,073,545 

VII.  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  of  their  Tonnage,  built  and  registered  in,  and  of  those 
belonging  to,  the  diflPerent  Ports  of  the  British  Empire,  from  1820  to  1832,  both  inclusive ;  si>ecifj'ing 
the  Number  of  their  Crews,  and  distinguishing  between  those  of  the  British  Islands  and  Possessions  in 
Europe  and  those  of  the  Colonies. 


Years. 

Vesels  built  and  registered. 

Vessels  and  their  Crews  belonging  to  the  British  Em|iire.          | 

United  King- 

United  KinRdom 

Possessions 
in  Europe. 

Colonies. 

Total. 

and  Possessions 
in  Europe. 

Colonies. 

Total. 

Crews. 

Ship,. 

r,hr, 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tom. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ship,. 

Tom. 

Ship,. 
3,4C5 

Tom. 

Ship,. 

Tom. 

1820 

68,142 

248 

16,440 

883 

21,969 

2,439,029 

209,564 

25,374 

2,648,593    174,514 

1821 

.507 

59,182 

275 

15,565 

872 

74,847 

21,652 

2,355,853 

3,384 

204,350 

25,036 

2,560,203    169,179 

1S22 

571 

51,533 

209 

15,611 

780 

21,238 

2,315,403 

203,611 

24,642 

2,519,044    166,333 

1S23 

601 

63,788 

243 

22,240 

847 

86,028 

21,042 

2,302,867 

3,500 

203,893 

24,542 

2,506,760    165,474 

1824 

837 

93,219 

312 

50,522 

1.179 

143,741 

21,280 

2,348,314 

3,496 

211,273 

24,776 

2,559,587    168,637 

1825 

1,003 

124,029 

536 

80,895 

1.539 

204,924 

20,701 

2,328,807 

3,579 

214,875 

21,280 

2,553,682    166,183 

1826 

1,131 

119,086 

5S8 

86,554 

1,719 

205,640 

20,968 

2,411,461 

3,657 

224,183 

24,625 

2,635,614    167.636 

1827 

911 

95,0.W 

529 

68,908 

1,440 

19,524 

2,181,138 

279,362 

2.3,199 

2,460,500    151,415 

1828 

857 

90,069 

464 

50,844 

1,.321 

140,913 

19,646 

2,193,300 

4,449 

324,891 

24,095 

2,518,191    155,576 

1829 

7.34 

77,6.35 

416 

39,237 

1,150 

116,872 

19,110    2,199,959 

4,343 

317,041 

23,453 

2,517,000    154.808 

1S.")0 

7.50 

77,411 

367 

32,719 

1,117 

19,174    12,201,592     4,517 

3.30,227 

23,721  i2,531,819    154,8i2  1 

1831 

760 

85,707 

376 

34,290  i    1,136 

119,997 

19,450    2,'i21,.356     4,792 

357,608 

21,242   2,581,964    158.422 

1832 

759 

92,915 

221 

2-'.,  170  '       9S0 

118,385 

19,664    2,261,860  1  4,771 

356,208      24,435   2,618,068    16i;734  | 

A'.  B.  — The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  ships  in  1827  is  apparent  only.  The  numbers  returned  in 
the  previous  je.irs  were  those  that  appeared  on  the  registers.  But  a  ship,  when  once  i)laced  on  them, 
remained  till  evidence  was  produced  of  her  having  been  sold  to  foreigners,  lost,  or  otherwise  destroyed; 
so  that  a  good  many  ships  were  at  all  times  on  the  register,  which,  in  fact,  did  not  exist  The  Registry  Act 
pjissed  in  1826  obliged  all  owners  of  ships  to  register  them  of  new;  when,  of  course,  the  names  of  those 
that  had  ceased  to  exist  disappeared  from  the  books.  We  have  already  noticed  the  enormous  e.\tent  to 
which  this  sort  of  blunder  was  permitted  to  grow  up  in  the  United  Stales.  —  (See  ante,  p.  845.) 

VIII.  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  or  Vessels  belonging  to  the  different  Ports  of  the  British 
Empire  in  18;32,  stated  in  succession,  agreeably  to  the  Amount  of  Tonnage  belonging  to  each  ;  and 
specifying  also  the  Number  of  the  Crews.  —  (Obtained  from  the  Custom-house,  for  this  work.) 


Ports. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ports. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ports. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

2,669 

565,174 

32,786 

Penzance 

83 

4,260 

42.'. 

Banff    - 

126 

.0,311 

5.37 

Newcastle 

i;077 

220,781 

10,267 

Padstow    - 

80 

4,187 

288 

Kirkwall 

79 

3,918 

519 

Liverjiool 

853 

166,028 

9,.329 

Rje       - 

75 

208 

Lerwick  - 

101 

3,88(1 

775 

727 

129,082 

5,718 

Biackney     and 

Thurso     - 

411 

2,831 

201 

475 

69,013 

3,672 

Clay    - 

55 

4,008 

2'.S 

.stonioway 

63 

2,782 

269 

Hull 

557 

68,892 

4,318 

llfracombe 

61 

4,002 

22" 

Campbeltown  - 

63 

2,661 

246 

Bristol      -        - 

296 

46,567 

2,460 

Wells    - 

67 

3.889 

27(1 

.Stranraer 

38 

1,407 

116 

576 

43,509 

3,232 

liridKewater     - 

51 

3,511 

209 

»^__ 

Whitbv     - 

208 

41,517 

2,089 

Carlisle    - 

42 

3,291 

190 

Total  Scotland 

5,266 

310,.'.65 

22,611 

ScarborouKh    - 
Plymouth 

1(^8 
.356 

27,734 
27.521 

1,668 

Newport  - 
Shoreliam  -     - 

50 

3,257 

209 

Belfast    ■ 

2.'.5 

2.'>,151 

1 ,526 

377 

26.389 

1,737 

I.lanellj  - 

66 

3,198 

205 

Dublin      -        - 

299 

22,972 

2,172 

401 

22,856 

1,523 

Cardift'     - 

Cork      - 

18,019 

1,465 

Poole     - 

II.O 

16,775 

1,022 

W'islieach 

2,923 

W'aieiford 

106 

11,455 

688 

lAnn 

122 

16,101 

741 

Chichester 

66 

2,852 

IS.-. 

Newry      and 

192 

16,169 

912 

^(irunflel    - 

3-1 

2,843 

163 

Slran),'fi>rd    - 

118 

7,283 

629 

286 

14,.'.82 

1,069 

Altlboroui^h 
W'oodbriilKe     - 
Southwokl 

49 

2,713 

l9!i 

Londonderry    - 

42 

6,262 

36(1 

225 

12,209 

1,025 

252 

Wexford  - 

109 

6,178 

633 

272 

11,706 

728 

37 

lir<if(licHla 

33 

2,715 

194 

Ipswich    - 

147 

10,371 

547 

Truro     - 

30 

2,222 

131 

Limerick    -     - 

47 

2,607 

177 

183 

111,057 

Hamstaplc 

37 

1,980 

121 

B.-iltiniore 

85 

2,489 

261 

Bidefortl  . 

117 

9,658 

548 

Lyme     - 

Sligo 

1,134 

76 

120 

5,371 

512 

Scilly 

30 

1.657 

137 

(ialwav    . 

16 

940 

66 

174 

9,1.38 

540 

Bridport    - 

15 

1,552 

79 

Dumb  Ik     .       - 

9 

O.M 

34 

85 

8,998 

(irinisby  - 

Cdltrame 

292 

32 

Milford     -        - 

131 

8,932 

571 

Newlmven 

20 

65 

U  est  port- 

5 

97 

15 

(ioole     - 
Swansea    - 
Koutliain)>ton  - 
St.  Ives     -        - 
Colchester 
Faversham 

119 
131 

8.545 
8,233 
8,061 
7,852 
7,688 
7,555 
7,418 

472 
515 
698 

IMinehead 
Ileal 

21 
23 
9 

932 
601 
600 

63 
121 
39 

Total  Ireland 

1,456 

108,128 

8,228 

107 
233 
248 
168 

9.32 
562 
703 

Total  England 

14,421 

1,807,487 

10.3,849 

•lersey 
(.uenisey 
Man    -          - 

216 

20,2:0 
9,158 
6,472 

1,895 

(;47 

1  ,.302 

Aberdeen 

355 

41,671 

3,0'.i6 

226 

Wejmoutl) 
Abeiystwith     - 
Malcfon     -        - 

85 
126 

6,839 
6,643 

423 
4.35 

(ibtscow    ■ 
Dundee*  Perth 

241 

349 

37,990 

3,2.-3 
2,619 

ToialBritishr 
islands        -J 

621 

35,880 

3,844 

MO 

6,4.39 

412 

(ireenoclt     -     - 

367 

37.791 

2,553 

Falmouih 
Fowey    - 

81 
89 

6,213 
5,930 

413 
381 

I.cith        - 
(irangcmouth  • 

191 

25,629 
22,971 

1,942 
1 ,2(0 

Total       United 

95 

6.726 

520 

Montrose 

185 

17,456 

1,117 

Kingdom  and 

72 

5,3'.9 

317 

Irvine*  Ayr  - 

1,33 

13,918 

919 

Brit,  islands 

19,664 

2,261,860 

138,632 

Dover    - 

116 

5,256 

653 

Kirkaldy  - 

1,224 

British  planta- 

ScTJcr.  : 

77 

5,116 

370 

Dunjfties- 

11,804 

7. '.7 

tions    - 

4,771 

356,208 

23,202 

59 

4,926 

317 

121 

8,985 

520 

BridlinKtoil      - 

32 

4,888 

221 

Invemess 

146 

7,298 

551 

Urand  total  - 

24,435 

2,618,068 

161,734 

t'liestir    - 

74 

4,794 

268 

Port  Glasgow  - 

50 

6,90.'> 

374 

•  No  account  of  vessels  cleared  outwards  was  kept  for  this  year. 
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SHIPS'  PAPERS. 


IX.  Account  specifying  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  the  .Ships  built  and  registered  in  each  Division  of 
the  Hritish  Empire  in  18  52;  with  their  Classification  according  to  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage.  — . 
{Papers  published  by  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.) 


Under  .W  tons 

From  50  to  100  tons 
100  -  150  — 
150  -  200  — 
200  -  300  — 
300  -  400  — 
400  •  500  _ 
500  -  600    — 

Above  COO  tons 

Total 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Isles  of  (Juemsey 
Jersey,  &  .Man. 

British  Plantations. 

Total. 

200 
74 
68 

31 

7 

1 
1 

l.l.SfiS 
9,07fi 
11,679 
3.-5,fi03 
10,340 
3,0  IS 
501 
612 

3 
2 
2 
3 

Toiu. 
414 
208 
244 
377 
6C6 

Shif,. 
\i 
4 
3 

'  e" 

1 

Tons, 
299 
306 
336 

i,35l' 

440' 

Shipt. 

y  221 
J 

Toiu. 
2'.,  170 

Shif,. 
930 

Tom. 
118,385 

70S 

88,271 

25 

1,909 

26          2,735 

221 

25,470            9.S0      1  118,385  | 

Ship-building.  —The  cost,  including  the  outfit,  of  the  ships  built  in  18!2,  may,  we  believe,  be  taken,  at 
a  rough  average,  at  from  lO^.  to  12/.  per  ton,  or  11/.  at  a  medium,  making  their  total  value  1,. '302,2.3.0/. 
London,  Sunderland,  Newca-stlc,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Yarmouth,  &c.  are  the  principal  building  ports.  The 
business  h.is  increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity  at  Sunderland  ;  so  much  so,  that  while  only  fiO  ships, 
of  the  burden  of  7,560  tons,  were  built  in  that  port  in  1820,  no  fewer  than  109  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
24,519  tons,  were  built  in  it  in  1832.  Ships  built  at  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  western  ports, 
are,  however,  in  higher  estimation  than  those  built  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear,  at  least  for  those  branches 
of  trade  where  the  best  ships  are  required.  Within  the  last  kvi  years,  a  great  many  steam  boats  have  been 
built  on  the  Clyde. —  (As  to  building  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  see  next  paragraph.) 

State  of  the  Shippini;  Interest.  —  A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Trade,  Manufactures,  &c.,  in  ISi-S,  on  the  state  of  the  shipping  interest.  The  statements 
made  by  some  of  the  witnesses  differ  very  materially  from  those  of  others ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  go  to 
show  that  it  was  then,  and  had  been  for  some  years,  very  much  depressed.  It  is  difficult,  however,  seeing 
the  number  of  new  ships  that  are  every  year  built,  not  to  suspect  that  the  complaints  of  the  ship  owners 
are  very  much  exaggerated.  No  doubt  their  profits  are  a  good  deal  lower  than  they  were  during  the  war  ; 
but  this,  if  it  be  really  an  evil,  is  one  that  is  not  peculiar  to  tliem,  but  equally  affects  agriculturist!!,  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants  ;  and  is  not  even  confined  to  this  country,  but  extends  to  others.  We  have 
already  shown  the  groundlessness  of  the  clamour  raised  against  the  reciprocity  treaties  {ante,  p.  822." ; 
which,  far  from  being  injurious,  have  been  signally  beneficial  to  our  commercial  and  shipping  interests. 
It  is  believed  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  facilities  afforded  by  means  of  docks  and  other  devices  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  ships,  the  employment  of  steam  tugs  to  bring  them  quickly  to  their  moorings 
and  to  take  them  to  sea,  and  the  greater  economy  and  despatch  that  now  pervade  every  department  of  the 
business,  3  ships  are  able  to  perform,  and  do,  in  fact,  perform,  as  much  work  as  was  done  by  4  at  the  end 
of  the  war!  There  has,  in  this  way,  been  a  virtual  addition  of  400,000  or  5(X),000  tons  to  our  mercantile 
navy.  And  this  surely  is  enough,  without  looking  at  any  thing  else,  to  account  for  the  decline  in  the  rate 
of  freight  since  1815. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  ships  has  been  a  consequence  of  the  still  greater  fall  in  the  value  of  the  timber, 
iron,  hemp,  &c.  of  which  they  are  constructed  ;  and,  however  injurious  to  those  who  happened  to  have 
bought  or  built  ships  during  the  high  jjrices,  it  is  in  no  ordinary  degree  advantageous  to  the  public,  and 
to  the  ship  owners  that  are  now  engaging  in  the  trade.  The  heavy  discriminating  duties  on  Baltic  timber 
are,  in  fact,  the  only  real  grievance  under  which  our  shipping  interest  labours.  Were  it  not  for  them, 
ships  might  be  built  cheaper  in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  Such,  however,  is  the  vast  import- 
ance to  a  maritime  nation  like  this  of  being  able  to  build  ships  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  that  we  think 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  built  in  bond,  or,  if  that  would  be  inconvenient,  that  a  drawback  should 
be  allowed  of  the  duty  on  every  article  used  in  their  construction.  A  measure  of  this  sort  would  give  to 
the  shipping  of  England  the  same  superiority,  in  point  of  cheapness,  that  is  now  enjoyed  by  our  cottons  j 
and  would  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  our  maritime 
ascendancy.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  duties  that  so  many  ships  are  now  built  in  the 
colonies.  They  are  very  inferior  to  those  built  in  England  ;  and  were  the  latter  built  in  bond,  or  were  the 
duties  on  the  articles  used  in  their  construction  drawn  back,  they  would  also  be  the  cheapest  of  the  two. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  as  illustrative  of  the  singular  anomalies  that  have  been  allowed  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  our  commercial  system,  that  timber  may  be  imported  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  into  any 
other  British  possession,  without  regard  to  its  origin,  on  payment  of  an  nd  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent.'! 
It  is  remarkable  that  advantage  was  not  earlier  taken  of  this  anomaly,  to  build  ships  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Latterly,  however,  several  vessels  have  been  built  in  it ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  unless  it  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  it  will  become  the  grand  seat  of  the  ship  building  business.  We 
hope,  however,  that  the  equalisation  will  be  made,  not  by  extending  our  timber  laws  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
but  by  giving  to  Britain  and  Ireland  the  same  advantages  as  it  enjoys.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
equalisation  of  the  timber  duties  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
in  our  commercial  system. 

Mercantile  Navy  of  France.  —  We  have  elsewhere  given  (see  anfi,  pp.  f)41,  (542.)  very  full  det.tils  with 
respect  to  the  navigation  and  shipping  of  France;  but  the  subjoined  classified  account  of  the  shipping 
belonging  to  that  kingdom  on  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  18J1,  and  18-3-2,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

Account  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  France  on  the  1st  of  January  of  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with 

1&J2. 


Tonnage. 

1830. 

1S31. 

1832. 

Tonnage. 

1830. 

1831. 

1838. 

Ships  of  800  tons  and  upwards 
_       700  to  800  tons 
_        600  -  700    — 
_       .500  _  600    — 
_        400  -   500    — 
_       300  —  400    — 
_        200  -  300    — 

Ship: 
2 
6 
3 
14 
S3 
201 
578 

Ship*. 

6 

2 

15 

51 

193 

570 

Shipl. 

6 

1 

15 

47 

196 

560 

Ships  of  100  to  200  tons 
_         60  _  100    — 

—  30  —    60    — 

—  30  and  under 

Total 

Ship: 
1,345 
1,556 
1,101 
9,993 

Ship,. 
1,308 
1,.544 

i,as6 

10,250 

Ships. 

l,i'.6 

1,520 

1,071 
10,551     , 

14,852 

15,031 

15,224    1 

{Archives  du  Commerce,  tome  iv.  p.  139.) 


SHIPS'  PAPERS,  the  papers  or  documents  required  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
property  of  the  .ship  and  caijro,  &c.  They  are  of  2  sorts;  viz.  1st,  those  required  by 
the  law  of  a  particular  country  —  as  the  certificate  of  registry,  licence,  charteqiarty,  hilU 
of  lading,  bill  of  health,  fee.  —  (^ec  these  titles) —  required  by  the  law  of  England  to  be 
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on  board  British  ships ;  and,  2dly,  those  required  by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  on  board 
neutral  ships,  to  vindicate  their  title  to  that  character.  Mr.  Serjeant  3Iarshall,  follow- 
ing M.  Ilubner  (Z)e  la  Saisie  des  Bdlimens  Neutres,  tome  i.  pp.  241 — 25'2.),  has  given 
the  following  description  of  the  latter  class  of  documents :  — 

1.  The  Passport,  Sea  Brief,  or  Sea  Letter.  —  Tiiis  is  a  permission  from  the  neuti'al 
state  to  the  captain  or  master  of  the  ship,  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  proposed,  and  usually 
contains  his  name  and  residence ;  the  name,  property,  description,  tonnage,  and  destin- 
ation of  the  ship ;  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence  it  comes,  and 
its  destination  ;  with  such  other  matters  as  the  practice  of  the  place  requires.  This 
document  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  safety  of  every  neutral  ship.  Hubner  says, 
that  it  is  the  only  paper  rigorously  insisted  on  by  the  Barbary  corsairs;  by  the  production 
of  which  alone  their  friends  are  protected  from  insult. 

2.  The  Proofs  of  Property.  —  These  ought  to  show  that  the  ship  really  belongs  to  the 
subjects  of  a  neutral  state.  If  she  appear  to  either  belligerent  to  have  been  built  in  the 
enemy's  country,  proof  is  generally  required  that  she  was  purchased  by  the  neutral 
before,  or  captured  and  legally  condemned  and  sold  to  the  neutral  after,  the  declaration 
of  war ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  bill  of  sale,  properly  authenticated,  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced. M.  Hubner  admits  that  these  proofs  are  so  essential  to  every  neutral  vessel,  for 
the  prevention  of  frauds,  that  such  as  sail  without  them  have  no  reason  to  complain  if 
they  be  interrupted  in  their  voyages,  and  their  neutrality  disputed. 

3.  The  Muster  Roll.  —  This,  which  the  French  call  rule  d'equipage,  contains  the  names, 
ages,  quality,  place  of  residence,  and,  above  all,  the  place  of  birth,  of  every  person  of  the 
ship's  company.  This  document  is  of  great  use  in  ascertaining  a  ship's  neutrality.  It 
must  naturally  excite  a  strong  suspicion,  if  the  majority  of  the  crew  be  found  to  consist 
of  foreigners;  still  more,  if  they  be  natives  of  the  enemy's  country.  —  (See  Seamen.) 

4.  The  Charterparty.  —  Where  the  ship  is  chartered,  this  instrument  serves  to  authen- 
ticate many  of  the  facts  on  which  the  truth  of  her  neutrality  must  rest,  and  should  there- 
fore be  always  found  on  board  chartered  ships. 

5.  The  Bills  of  Lading.  —  By  these  the  captain  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  goods 
specified  therein,  and  promises  to  deliver  them  to  the  consignee  or  his  order.  Of  these 
there  are  usually  several  duplicates ;  one  of  which  is  kept  by  the  captain,  one  by  the 
shipper  of  the  goods,  and  one  transmitted  to  the  consignee.  This  instrument,  being  only 
the  evidence  of  a  private  transaction  between  the  owner  of  the  goods  and  the  captain, 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  same  degree  of  authenticity  as  the  charterparty. 

6.  The  Invoices.  —  These  contain  the  particulars  and  prices  of  each  parcel  of  goods, 
with  the  amount  of  the  freight,  duties,  and  other  charges  thereon,  which  arc  usually 
transmitted  from  the  shippers  to  their  factors  or  consignees.  These  invoices  prove  by 
whom  the  goods  were  shipped,  and  to  whom  consigned.  They  carry  with  them,  how- 
ever, but  little  authenticity ;  being  easily  fabricated  where  fraud  is  intended. 

7.  7746  Log  Book,  or  Ship's  Journal.  —  This  contains  a  minute  account  of  the  ship's 
course,  with  a  short  history  of  every  occurrence  during  the  voyage.  If  this  be  faithfully 
kept,  it  will  throw  great  light  on  the  question  of  neutrality ;  if  it  be  in  any  respect 
fabricated,  the  fraud  may  in  general  be  easily  detected. 

8.  The  Bill  of  Health.  —  This  is  a  certificate,  properly  authenticated,  that  the  ship 
comes  from  a  place  where  no  contagious  distemper  prevails  ;  and  that  none  of  the  crew, 
at  the  time  of  her  departure,  were  infected  with  any  such  disorder.  It  is  generally  found 
on  board  ships  coming  from  the  Levant,  or  from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  where  the  plague 
so  frequently  prevails. 

A  ship  using  false  or  simulated  papers  is  liable  to  confiscation.— (Marshall  on  Insur- 
ance, I)ook  i.   c.  9.   §  6.) 

SHOES  (Du.  Schoenen;  Fr.  Souliers ;  Ger.  Schuhe  ;  It.  Scarpe  ;  Rus.  Baschmahi ; 
Sp.  Znpatos),  articles  of  clothing  that  are  universally  worn,  and  require  no  description. 
The  shoe  manufacture  is  of  great  value  and  importance.  The  finest  sort  of  shoes  is 
made  in  London  ;  but  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  upon  the  largest  scale  in  Northamp- 
tonshire and  Staffordshire.  The  London  warehouses  derive  considerable  supplies  froiu 
Nantwich,  Congleton,  and  Sandbach,  in  Cheshire.  During  the  late  war,  the  contractor 
for  shoes  generally  furnished  about  600,000  pairs  annually.  —(For  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  shoes  annually  manufactured  in  Britain,  see  Leather.) 

SHUMAC  OR  SUMACH  {Gtiv.  Schmach,  Stimach ;  Fr.  Sumac,  Roure,  Rouz ; 
It.  Sommaco;  Sp.  Zumaque  ;  Rus.  Sumak).  Common  shumac  (Rhus  Coriaria)  is  a  shrub 
that  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  Balestine,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  That  which  is  cultivated 
in  Italy,  and  is  improperly  called  young  fustic,  is  the  Rhus  Cotinus.  It  is  cultivated 
with  great  care :  its  shoots  are  cut  down  every  year  quite  to  the  root ;  and,  after  being 
dried,  they  are  chipped  or  reduced  to  powder  by  a  mill,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dyeing  and  tanning.  The  shumac  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IMontpellier 
is  called  rddoul  or  roudou.  Shumac  may  be  considered  of  good  quality  when  its  odour 
is  strong,  colour  of  a  lively  green,  is  well  ground,  and  free  from  stalks.      Italian  shujnac 
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is  used  in  dyeing  a  full  high  yellow,  approaching  to  the  orange,  upon  wool  or  cloth ; 
but  the  colour  is  fugitive.  Common  shumac  is  useful  for  drab  and  dove  colours  in 
calico  printing,  and  is  also  capable  of  dyeing  black. — (^Bancroft  on  Colours,  vol.  ii. 
p.  100.) 

The  entries  of  shumac  for  home  consumption  amounted,  at  an  average  of  1832  and  1833,  to  138,241  cwf. 
a  year.     The  imports  are  ahriost  entirely  from  Italy. 

Shumac,  the  produce  of  Europe,  may  not  be  imported  for  Iiome  consumption  except  in  British  ships,  or 
in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  from  which  it  is  imported,  under  penalty  of  conKs- 
cation,  and  forfeiture  of  100/.  by  the  master  of  the  ship.  _  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  54.  \  \  2.  and  22.) 

SIERRA  LEONE,  an  English  settlement,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  8°  30'  N.,  Ion.  13°  5'  W. 

Objects  of  the  Colony.  —  This  colony  was  founded  partly  as  a  commercial  establish- 
ment, but  more  from  motives  of  humanity.  It  was  intended  to  consist  principally  of 
free  blacks,  who,  being  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  the  arts  of  Europe, 
shoidd  become,  as  it  were,  a  focus  whence  civilisation  might  be  diffused  among  the 
surrounding  tribes.  About  1,200  free  negroes,  who,  having  joined  the  royal  standard 
in  the  American  war,  were  obliged,  at  the  termination  of  that  contest,  to  take  refuge 
in  Nova  Scotia,  were  conveyed  thither  in  1792:  to  these  were  afterwards  added  the 
IMaroons  from  Jamaica ;  and,  since  the  legal  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  negroes 
taken  in  the  captured  vessels,  and  liberated  by  the  mixed  commission  courts,  have  been 
carried  to  the  colony.  The  total  population  of  the  colony  in  1831  amounted  to  .'',1,627, 
of  which  18,073  were  males,  and  13,554  females.  The  whites  make  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  population. 

Success  of  the  Efforts  to  civilise  the  Blacks.  —  Great  eiForts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
order  and  industrious  habits  amongst  these  persons.  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  be 
obliged  to  add,  that  these  efforts,  though  prosecuted  at  an  enormous  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure,  have  been  signally  unsuccessful.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  discrepancy 
in  the  accounts  as  to  the  progress  made  by  the  blacks.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  clear, 
that  it  has  been  very  inconsiderable,  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  other  result  could  be 
rationally  anticipated.  Their  laziness  has  been  loudly  complained  of,  but  without 
reason.  Men  are  not  industrious  without  a  motive ;  and  most  of  those  motives  that 
stimulate  all  classes  in  colder  climates  to  engage  in  laborious  employments,  are  unknown 
to  the  indolent  inhabitants  of  this  burning  region,  where  clothing  is  of  little  importance, 
where  sufficient  supplies  of  food  may  be  obtained  with  comparatively  little  exertion,  and 
where  more  than  half  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  Europeans  would  be  positive 
incumbrances.  And  had  it  been  otherwise,  what  progress  could  a  colony  be  expected 
to  make,  into  which  there  are  annually  imported  thousands  of  liberated  negroes,  most 
of  whom  are  barbarians  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilisation  ? 

Influence  of  the  Colony  upon  the  illicit  Slave  Trade.  —  As  a  means  of  checking  the 
prevalence  of  the  illicit  slave  trade,  the  establishment  of  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leone  has 
been  worse  than  useless.  That  trade  is  principally  carried  on  with  the  countries  roimd 
the  bight  of  Biafra  and  the  bight  of  Benin,  many  hundred  miles  distant  from  Sierra 
Leone ;  and  the  mortality  in  the  captured  ships  during  their  voyage  to  the  latter  is  often 
very  great.  In  fact,  there  is  but  one  way  of  putting  down  this  nefarious  traffic ;  and 
that  is,  by  the  great  powers  declaring  it  to  be  piracy,  and  treating  those  engaged  in  it, 
wherever  and  by  whomsoever  they  may  be  found,  as  sea  robbers  or  pirates.  Such  a 
declaration  would  be  quite  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  put  forth  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1824.  —  (See  Slave  Trade.)  And  were  it  subscribed  by 
England,  France,  the  United  States,  Russia,  &c.,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  would 
be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  trade  ;  but  unless  something  of  this  sort  be  done,  we  are 
afraid  there  are  but  slender  grounds  for  thinking  that  humanity  will  speedily  be  relieved 
fiom  the  guilt  and  suffering  inseparable  from  the  traffic. 

Climate  of  Sierra  Leone.  — The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone  seems  to  be  but 
of  indifferent  fertility,  and  the  climate  is  about  the  most  destructive  that  can  be  imagined, 
llie  mortality  among  the  Africans  sent  to  it  seems  unusually  greai ;  and  amongst  the 
whites  it  is  quite  excessive.  Much  as  we  desire  the  improvement  of  the  bliicks  «'e 
protest  against  its  being  attempted  by  sending  our  countrymen  to  certain  destruction 
in  tliis  most  pestiferous  of  all  pestiferous  places.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary,  and  that  instructed  blacks  may  be  advantageously  employed  to  fill  tlie 
official  situations  in  the  colony.  But  if  otherwise,  it  ought  to  be  unconditionally 
abandoned. 

Commerce  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  —  Commercially  considered, 
Sierra  Leone  appears  to  quite  as  little  advantage  as  in  other  points  of  view.  We  im- 
port from  it  teak  wood,  camwood,  ivory,  palm  oil,  hides,  gums,  and  a  few  other  articles ; 
but  their  value  is  inconsiderable,  amounting  to  not  more  than  from  40,000/.  to  60,000^ 
a  year.  The  great  article  of  import  from  the  coast  of  Africa  is  palm  oil,  and  of  this 
more  than  fifty  times  as  much  is  imported  from  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Volta, 
several   hundred    miles  from   Sierra  Leone,  as  from  the    latter.      We    doubt,  indeed, 
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whether  the  commerce  with  the  western  coast  of  Africa  will  ever  be  of  much  import- 
ance. Tlic  condition  of  the  natives  would  require  to  l)e  very  much  changed  before  they 
can  become  considerable  consumers  of  European  manufactures.  It  is  singular,  that 
speculative  persons  in  this  country  should  be  so  much  bent  on  prosecuting,  without 
regard  to  expense,  a  trade  with  barbarous  uncivilised  hordes,  -while  they  contribute  to 
the  neglect  or  oppression  of  the  incomparably  more  extensive  and  beneficial  intercourse 
we  might  carry  on  with  the  opulent  and  civilised  nations  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 
The  equalisation  of  the  duties  on  Canadian  and  Baltic  timber,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  restraints  on  the  trade  with  France,  would  do  10  times  more  to  extend  our 
commerce,  than  the  discovery  of  50  navigable  rivers,  and  the  possession  of  as  many 
forts  on  the  African  coast.  If,  however,  an  establishment  be  really  required  for  the 
advantageous  prosecution  of  the  trade  to  Western  Africa,  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that 
it  should  be  placed  much  further  to  the  south  than  Sierra  Leone.  The  island  of  Fer- 
nando Po  has  been  suggested  for  this  purjjosc ;  but  after  the  dear-bought  experience  we 
have  already  had,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  be  done  with  respect  to  it  without 
niatiu-e  consideration. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1829  from  tlie  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  distinguisiiing  their 
Quantities  and  Values. 


Articles  iinporUd. 


Quantities  imported. 


Sierra  Leone, 

the  River 
Gambia,  aiid 

the  Coast 

between  the 

Gambia 

and  the 

Mesurada. 


ColTee  -  -  ■    tbt. 

IHe  3nd  hard  woods,  viz.  — 

fiarwood         -  tufUf  crvt.  qr.  lb. 

Camwood      -  turn,  crvt.  tjr.  th. 

Ebonv  -  i<nt3f  crvt.  (p".  Ui. 

R«l„M;uinea,,„„,„,.^,.^. 


ElciihanU'  teeth 
Grains,  (Guinea 
Gum,copdl 

Senegal 
)lide%,  untanncd 
Oil,  palm 

ISkinii,  calfand  kip 
Timljer,  viz — 

Teak  wood 
Wax,  bees' 
Other  ariicles 


crvt.  or,  lb. 

.    Ux 

■    Iba. 

crvt.  qr.  lb, 

crvt.  qr.  III. 

crvt.  qr.  lb 

'  crvt.  qr.  lb. 

litadt  iSrfict. 

crvt.  qr.  lb. 

lifficiai  value 


318  2 
9,007 
12,576 
2,.')S7  1 
3,696 
2,963 
827 


16,015  26 
4,510  1  19 


2  a 


Wind, 
ward 
Coast, 
from  the 
River  Me- 
surada to 

Cape 
Apolionia. 


Cape  Coast 
CasUe  and 
the  Gold 
Coast,  from 
Cape 
ApoHonia 

to  the 
Rio  Volta. 


630    3    ( 
5,302 
5G6 


400    0    0  7,001    2  18 


Official  Value  of  Imports 


Sierra  Leone, 
CoastSouth-     the  River 
ard  of  the  'Gambia,  and 
Rio  V'olta,  j     the  Coast 
with  the  Is-  between  thi 
land  of  Fer- 
nando Po. 


6,766 

246  15  2  13 
15  18  0  19 
12  4  2  20 
3  I  3  15 
1,238  2  22 
423 


1,912  5 

131  7 

624  0 

5,498  0 

11,101  12 

2,963  7 

2,606  8 

10,207  15 
21,486  II 


Wind- 
ward 
Coast, 
from  the 


Cape  Coast 
Castle  and 
the  Gold 
Coast,  from 

Cape  Apo!- 


3,820  16 
77  6 
23  II 


Coast 
Southward 
of  the  Rio 
\'olta,  with 
the  Island 

of  Fer- 
n.indo  To. 


9,871  4 
127  • 
201  : 

123  : 

7,432 


4H3  15       11,387  12    188,674    3  258,573    6 


9,871  41 
952  191 
201  17 


5,498     0 

11,101   12 

179,921  17 

V,6US  19 

10,207  15 

21,792  19 

1,847    5 


II.  ExporU  of  British  Produce  and  Manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1829,  to  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa,  distinguishing  their  Quantities  and  Values. 


Aiticlefc  exported. 


Apparel  and  slops 
I  Itrass  and  copper  -  crvt.  qr.  lb. 
iC^llons,  Mitered  by  the  yard,  t/rf< 
'Hosiery,  lace,  and  small  wares 
Glava  and  earthenware  - 
(tun-s  and  pistols  -  -  No. 
(iunnowder    -         -  -    Vit 

Hardw  are  and  cutler>-,cir<.  qr.tb 
Iron,  wrouEhll.  '  .  „ 
and  unwrouSht  j  ''™'  '"^■I'-U'- 


Quantities  exported. 


Official  Value  of  Exports. 


Sierra  Leone, 

the  River, 

Gambia,  and 

the  Coast 

between  tlie 

Gambia 

and  the 

Mesurada. 


21,151 
3.57,604 
420    0    0 


Wind-      Cape  Coast 

ward        Castle  and 

Coast,     I    the  Gold 

from  the    Coast,  from 

River  Cape 

Mesurada     ApoUonia 

to  Cape    i       to  the 
Apollonia.'  Rio  Volta. 


i^ierra  Leone, 
CoastSouth-'    the  River 
ward  of  the, Gambia,  and 
Rio  Volta,  I     the  Coast 
with  the  Is-,  between  the 
land  of  Fer-       Gamljia 
nando  Po.         and  the 
Mesurada. 


551,908 


l^-ad  and  shot  -  loru,  crvt.  qr.  lb. 
leather,  wrought  &  unwrou^ht 
Unens       -  -  .    yards 

■•^alt        -  .  .    huahelt 

Soap  and  randies    -    crvt.  qr.  lb. 
Stalionerv  of  all  soru 
^ugar,  refined  .    crvt.  qr.  lb. 

Swords  and  cuUasses         -    JVo. 

Wood,  Tiz 

1    Staves  and  casks  •    packt 

Woollem,  entered  by  the!    . 
piece  -  .jr""' 

.  by  the  yard,  x/ardt] 

Hosiery  and  small  waxes 
All  other  articles 


37,955 
1,549,350 
1,194  2  20 
527   IS  0    17^20   0    0   0151    8    2    6^1,157  1200| 
4  6  2  0 


.^6,502 

38,440 

500    3  21 


170 
196 
800 


3,818 
20    2  26 


1,8.53 
141,700 
270    0  16 


7,172  14 

1,(.37    9 

41,501  18 

218  15 

878  11 

15,783    5 

10,802  12 

1,157     I 

8,647  16 

85  16 

772  19 

1,736  17 

1,279  16 

1,795  16 

958     9 

590  11 

4,018    5 

113  6 
934  3 
53  10 


Cape  Coast 
Caslle  and 
the  Gold 
Coflst.from 


Mind- 
ward 
Coast, 
from  the 

Kiver     I      Cai.e 
Mesurada   Apollonia 

to  Ca|»e         to  the 
Apollonia.  Rio  \*olta. 


670   2 

3(0   7 

40,049   G 


210 
47  13 


SC9  1 
174  3 
178  0 


75613 
435  0 


107,88213     i  12,468     3  fi.'.,79l  18     164,21811360,361     7 


Exclusive  of  the  above,  we  exported,  in  1829,  to  the  western  coa.st  of  Africa,  161,431/. 
worth  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  ;  of  this  amount,  43,550?.  worth  went  to  the 
coast  south  of  the  Rio  Volu. 
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Expenses  incurred  on  account  of  Sierra  Leone.  —  The  pecuniary  expense  occasioned 
by  this  colony,  and  our  inisuccessful  elForts  to  suppress  the  foreign  slave  tr<ide,  have  been 
altogether  enormous.  JMr.  Keith  Douglas  is  reported  to  have  stated,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  July,  1831,  that  "  down  to  the  year  1824,  the  civil  expenses 
of  Sierra  Leone  amounted  to  2,268,000/.  ;  and  that  the  same  expenses  had  amounted, 
from  1824  to  1830,  to  1,082,000/.  The  naval  expenses,  from  1807  to  1824,  had  been 
1,630,000/.  The  payments  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  induce  them  to  relinquish 
the  slave  trade,  amounted  to  1,230,000/.  The  expenses  on  account  of  captured 
slaves  were  533,092/.  The  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  mixed  commission 
courts  were  198,000/.  Altogether,  this  establishment  had  cost  the  country  nearly 
8,000,000/.  !  " 

The  prodigality  of  this  expenditure  is  unmatched,  except  by  its  uselessness.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  has  prevented  a  single  African  from  being  dragged  into  slavery, 
or  conferred  the  smallest  real  advantage  on  Africa.  The  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  certainly  turned  their  spurious  humanity  to  pretty  good  account.  \Vc  hope  there 
is  now,  at  least,  an  end  of  all  attempts  to  bribe  such  monarchs  to  respect  the  rights  of 
humanity,  or  the  treaties  into  which  they  have  entered. 

For  further  details  with  respect  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  trade  of  Western  Africa,  see 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,   No.  661.  Sess.  1830. 

SILK  (Lat.  Sericum,  fi-om  Seres,  the  supposed  ancient  name  of  the  Chinese),  a  fine 
glossy  thread  or  filament  spun  by  various  species  of  caterpillars  or  larvje  of  the  phalcena 
genus.  Of  these,  the  Phalcena  atlas  produces  tlie  greatest  quantity  :  but  the  Phalana 
bomhyx  is  that  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  in  Europe.  The  silkworm,  in 
its  caterpillar  state,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  after 
acquiring  its  full  growth  (about  3  inches  in  length),  proceeds  to  enclose  itself  in  an 
oval-shaped  ball,  or  cocoon,  which  is  formed  by  an  exceedingly  slender  and  long  filament 
of  fine  yellow  silk,  emitted  from  the  stomach  of  the  insect  preparatory  to  its  assuming 
the  shape  of  the  chrysalis  or  moth.  In  this  latter  stage,  after  emancipating  itself  from 
its  silken  prison,  it  seeks  its  mate,  which  has  undergone  a  similar  transformation  ;  and 
in  2  or  3  days  afterwards,  the  female  having  deposited  her  eggs  (from  300  to  500  in 
number),  both  insects  terminate  their  existence.  According  to  Reaumur,  the  phalcena 
is  not  the  only  insect  that  affords  this  material, —  several  species  of  the  aranea,  or  spider, 
enclose  their  eggs  in  very  fine  silk. 

Raw  Silk  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  winding  off)  at  the  same  time,  several  of  the 
balls  or  cocoons  (which  are  immersed  in  hot  water,  to  soften  the  natural  gum  on  the 
filament)  on  a  common  reel,  thereby  forming  one  smooth  even  thread.  When  the  skein 
is  dry,  it  is  taken  from  the  reel  and  made  up  into  hanks ;  but  before  it  is  fit  for  weav- 
ing, and  in  order  to  enable  it  to  undergo  the  process  of  dyeing,  without  fiirring 
up  or  separating  the  fibres,  it  is  converted  into  one  of  three  forms  ;  viz.  singles,  tram,  or 
organzine. 

Singles  (a  collective  noun)  is  formed  of  one  of  the  reeled  threads,  being  twisted,  in 
order  to  give  it  strength  and  firmness. 

Tram  is  formed  of  2  or  more  threads  twisted  together.  In  this  state  it  is  com- 
monly used  in  weaving,  as  the  shoot  or  weft. 

Thrown  Silk  is  formed  of  2,  3,  or  more  singles,  according  to  the  substance  required, 
being  twisted  together  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  singles  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  twisted.  This  process  is  termed  organzining  ;  and  the  silk  so  twisted, 
organzine.  The  art  of  throwing  was  originally  confined  to  Italy,  where  it  was  kept  a 
secret  for  a  long  period.  Stow  saj's  it  was  known  in  this  country  since  the  5th  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  "when  it  was  gained  from  the  strangers ; "  and  in  that  year  (1562),  the 
silk  throwsters  of  the  metropolis  were  united  into  a  fellowship.  They  were  incorporated 
in  the  year  1629 ;  but  the  art  continued  to  be  very  imperfect  in  England  until  1719.— 
(See  post.) 

1.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Manufacture.  — The  art  of  rearing  silkworr^js,  of  unravelling 
the  threads  spun  by  them,  and  manufacturing  the  latter  into  articles  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment, seems  to  have  been  first  practised  by  the  Chinese.  Virgil  is  the  earliest  of  the 
Roman  writers  who  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the  production  of  silk  in  China,  and 
the  terms  he  employs  show  how  little  was  then  known  at  Rome  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  article :  — 

Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuia  Seres.—  {Georg.  book  ii.  lin.  121.) 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Virgil  do  not,  in  this  line,  refer  to  cotton  rather  than 
silk.  Pliny,  however,  has  distinctly  described  the  formation  of  silk  by  the  bomhyx.  —(Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  xi.  c.  1 7. )  It  is  uncertain  when  it  first  began  to  be  introduced  at  Rome  :  but  it 
was  most  probably  in  the  age  of  Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar;  the  latter  of  whom  displayed  a 
profusion  of  silks  in  some  of  the  magnificent  theatrical  spectacles  with  which  he  sought  at 
once  to  conciliate  and  amuse  the  people.     Owing  principally,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  dis- 
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tance  of  China  from  Rome,  and  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  intercourse  with  that 
country,  whicli  was  carried  on  by  land  in  caravans  whose  route  lay  through  the  Persian 
empife,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  high  price  of  silk  in  China,  its  cost,  when  it  arrived 
at  Rome,  was  very  great ;  so  much  so,  tiiat  a  given  weight  of  silk  was  sometimes  sold 
for  an  equal  weight  of  gold  !  At  first  it  was  only  used  by  a  few  ladies  eminent  for  their 
rank  and  opulence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  law  was  passed,  ne 
vestis  serica  viros  foedaret  —  that  no  man  should  disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a  silken 
garment.  — (Tacit.  Annul,  lib.  ii.  c.  33.)  But  the  profligate  Heliogabalus  despised 
this  law,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  wore  a  dress  composed  wholly 
of  silk  (holosericurn).  The  example  once  set,  the  custom  of  wearing  silk  soon  became 
general  among  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome,  and  throughout  the  provinces.  According 
as  the  demand  for  the  article  increased,  efforts  were  made  to  import  larger  quantities  ; 
and  the  price  seems  to  have  progressively  declined  from  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  That 
this  must  have  been  the  case,  is  obvious  from  the  statement  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
that  silk  was,  in  his  time  (anno  370),  very  generally  worn,  even  by  the  lowest  classes. 
Svricum  ad  usum  antehac  nohiliuin,  nunc  etiam  injitnorum  sine  tdla  discretione  proficiens. 
—  (Lib.  xviii.  c.  6.) 

China  continued  to  draw  considerable  sums  from  the  Roman  empire  in  return  for 
silk,  now  become  indispensable  to  the  Western  World,  till  the  6th  century.  About  the 
year  550,  two  Persian  monks,  who  had  long  resided  in  China,  and  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  mode  of  rearing  the  silkworm,  encouraged  by  the  gifts  and  promises 
of  Justinian,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  eggs  of  the  insect  to  Constantinople.  Under 
their  direction  they  were  hatched  and  fed ;  they  lived  and  laboured  in  a  foreign  climate  ; 
a  sufficient  number  of  butterflies  was  saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  mulberry  trees 
were  planted  to  afford  nourishment  to  the  rising  generations.  A  new  and  important 
branch  of  industry  was  thus  established  in  Europe.  Experience  and  reflecJtion  gradually 
corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  attempt ;  and  the  Sogdoite  ambassadors  acknowledged,  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  that  the  Romans  were  not  inferior  to  the  natives  of  China  in  the 
education  of  the  insects,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk.  —  ( Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  vii.  p.  99.) 

Greece,  particularly  the  Peloponnesus,  was  early  distinguished  by  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms, and  by  the  skill  and  success  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  and 
Argos  carried  on  the  manufacture.  Until  the  12th  century,  Greece  continued  to  be 
the  only  European  country  in  which  these  arts  were  practised  :  but  the  forces  of  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  having,  in  1147,  sacked  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  carried  off  large 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to  Palermo ;  who  introduced  the  culture  of  the  worm,  and 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  into  Sicily.  From  this  island  the  arts  spread  into  Italy ;  and 
Venice,  ^lilan,  Florence,  Lucca,  &c.  were  soon  after  distinguished  for  their  success  in 

raising  silkworms,  and  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  their  manufactures  of  silk (  Gibbon, 

vol.  K.  p.  110.  ;   Biographie  Universelle,  art.  Roger  II.) 

The  silk  manufacture  was  introduced  into  France  in  1480;  Louis  XL  having  invited 
workmen  from  Italy,  who  established  themselves  at  Tours.  The  manufacture  was  not 
begun  at  Lyons  fill  about  1520;  when  Francis  I.,  having  got  possession  of  Milan,  pre- 
vailed on  some  artisans  of  the  latter  city  to  establish  themselves,  under  his  protection,  in 
the  former.  Nearly  at  the  same  period  the  rearing  of  silkworms  began  to  be  success- 
fully prosecuted  in  Provence,  and  other  provinces  of  the  south  of  France.  Henry  IV. 
rewarded  such  of  the  early  manufacturers  as  had  supported  and  pursued  the  trade  for 
12  years,  with  patents  of  nobility. 

Silk  Manufacture  of  England.  —  The  manufacture  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  in  the  15th  century.  Silk  had,  however,  been  used  by  persons  of  distinction 
two  centuries  previously.  Tlie  manufacture  docs  not  appear  to  have  made  much  pro- 
gress till  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  tranquillity  of  whose  long  reign,  and  the  influx  of 
Flemings  occasioned  by  the  disturbances  in  the  Low  Countries,  gave  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  manufactures  of  England.  The  silk  throwsters  of  the  metropolis  were  united, 
as  already  observed,  in  a  fellowship,  in  1562  ;  and  were  incorporated  in  1629.  Though 
retarded  by  the  civil  wars,  the  manufacture  continued  gradually  to  advance ;  and  so 
flourishing  had  it  become,  that  it  is  stated  in  a  preamble  to  a  statute  passed  in  1666 
(13  &  14  Cha.  2.  c.  15.),  that  there  were  at  that  time  no  fewer  than  40,000  individuals 
engaged  in  the  trade !  And  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  though  the  importation 
of  French  and  other  foreign  silks  was  occasionally  prohibited  during  the  reigns  of  James 
I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  prohibition  was 
not  strictly  enforced  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  their  importation  was  quite  free. 

A  considerable  stimulus,  though  not  nearly  so  great  as  has  been  commonly  supposed, 
was  given  to  the  English  silk  manufacture  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in 
1685.  Louis  XIV.  drove,  l)y  that  disgraceful  measure,  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  his  most  industrious  subjects  to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  countries;  of  whom  it  is 
supposed  about  50,000  came  to  England.      Sudi  of  these   vefiigie:-  as  had  been  engaged 
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in  the  silk  manufticture  established  themselves  in  Spitalfiekls,  whore  they  introduced 
several  new  branches  of  the  art.  When  the  refugees  fled  to  England,  foreign  silks  were 
freely  admitted ;  and  it  appears  from  the  Custom-house  returns,  that  from  600,000/.  to 
700,000/.  worth  were  annually  imported  in  the  period  from  1G85  to  1692,  being  the 
very  period  during  which  the  British  silk  manufacture  made  the  most  rapid  advances. 
But  the  manufacture  was  not  long  permitted  to  continue  on  this  footing.  In  1692,  the 
refugees,  who  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  conversant  with  the  arts  of  monopoly  as  with 
those  either  of  spinning  or  weaving,  obtained  a  patent,  giving  them  an  exclusive  right 
to  manufacture  lustrings  and  d-la-modes,  —  the  silks  then  in  greatest  demand.  This, 
however,  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  them;  for,  in  1697,  Parliament  passed  an  act,  in 
compliance  with  their  solicitations,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  French  and  other 
European  silk  goods;  and,  in  1701,  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  the  silk  goods  of 
India  and  China. 

These  facts  show  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  opinion  so  generally  entertained,  that  we  owe 
the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the  silk  manufacture  to  the  prohibitive  system. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  proved,  by  statements  in  numerous  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  other  authentic  documents,  that  the  silk  manufacture  had  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  incident  to  its  first  establishment,  had  been  firmly  rooted,  and  had  become  of 
great  value  and  importance,  long  before  it  was  subjected  to  the  trammels  of  monopoly  ; 
that  is,  before  the  manufacturers  were  taught  to  trust  more  to  fiscal  regulations,  and  the 
exertions  of  Custom-house  oflBcers,  than  to  their  skill  and  ingenuity,  for  the  sale  of  their 
goods. 

The  year  1719  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  British  silk  manufacture; 
a  patent  being  then  granted  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Lombe  and  his  brother,  for 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  famous  silk  mill  erected  by  them  at  Derby,  for  throwing 
silk,  from  models  they  had  clandestinely  obtained  in  Italy.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
patent.  Parliament  refused  the  prayer  of  a  petition  of  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  for  its  renewal ; 
but  granted  him  14,000/.  in  consideration  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  country,  in 
erecting  a  machine  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  very  soon  enable  us  to  dispense  wholly 
with  the  supplies  of  thrown  silk  we  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  importing  from 
Italy  :  but  instead  of  being  of  any  advantage,  it  is  most  certainly  true  that  the  establish- 
ment of  throwing  mills  in  England  has  proved  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
to  the  extension  of  the  manufacture  amongst  us.  These  mills  could  not  have  been 
constructed  unless  oppressive  duties  had  been  laid  on  thrown  or  organzine  silk  ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  erected,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  vested  in  them, 
was  successfully  urged,  for  more  than  a  century,  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  continuing 
the  high  duties  ! 

From  this  period  down  to  1 824,  the  history  of  the  silk  manufacture  presents  little  more 
tlian  complaints,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  of  the  importation  of  foreign  silks; 
impotent  efforts  on  the  part  of  parliament  to  exclude  them  ;  and  combinations  and  outrages 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  Of  the  multitude  of  acts  that  have  been  passed  in  reference 
to  this  manufacture,  from  1697  to  the  era  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  we  believe  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  point  out  one  that  is  bottomed  on  any  thing  like  a  sound  prin- 
ciple, or  that  was  productive  of  any  but  mischievous  consequences.  Tlie  French  writers 
estimate  the  average  exportation  of  silks  from  France  to  England,  during  the  period  from 
1688  to  1741,  at  about  12,500,000  francs,  or  500,000/.  a  year!  In  176:3,  attempts  were 
made  to  clieck  the  prevalence  of  smuggling ;  and  the  silk  mercers  of  the  metropolis,  to 
show  their  anxiety  to  forward  the  scheme,  are  said  to  have  recalled  their  orders  for  foreign 
goods  !  It  woidd  seem,  however,  either  that  their  patriotic  ardour  had  very  soon  cooled, 
or  that  they  had  been  supplanted  by  others  not  quite  so  scrupulous;  for  it  appears  fiom 
a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  appointed,  in  1766,  to  inquire  into  the 
sulyect,  that  smuggling  was  then  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever,  and  that  7,072 
looms  were  out  of  employment.  The  same  committee  reported,  that  though  the  French 
were  decidedly  superior  to  us  in  some  branches  of  the  trade,  we  were  quite  equal,  and 
even  superior  to  them  in  others ;  but  instead  of  proposing,  consistently  with  their  report, 
to  admit  French  silks  on  a  reasonable  duty,  —  a  measure  which  would  have  proved  very 
advantageous  to  those  branches  of  the  manufacture  in  which  we  were  superior,  or  nearly 
equal,  to  the  French,  without  doing  any  material  injury  to  the  others,  which  verc  already 
in  the  most  depressed  condition,  —  they  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  old  system  ; 
substituting  absolute  prohibitions  in  the  place  of  the  prohibitory  duties  that  formerly 
existed  !  Whatever  immediate  advantages  the  manufacturers  might  have  reaped  from 
this  measure,  the  ultimate  tendency  of  which  could  not  fail  of  being  most  injurious,  were 
effectually  countervailed  by  the  turbulent  proceedings  of  the  workmen,  who  succeedetl, 
in  1773,  in  obtaining  from  the  legislature  an  act  which,  by  itself,  was  quite  sufl^cient  to 
have  destroyed  even  a  prosperous  trade.  This,  which  has  been  commonly  called  the 
Spitalfields  Act,  entitled  tlie  weavers  of  Middlesex  to  demand  a  fixed  price  for  tlieir 
labour,  which  should  be  settled  by  the  magistrates;  and  while  both  masters  and  men 
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were  restricted  from  giving  or  receiving  more  or  less  than  tlie  fixed  price,  the  manufac- 
turers were  liable  in  heavy  penalties  if  they  employed  weavers  out  of  the  district !  The 
monopoly  which  the  manufacturers  had  hitherto  enjoyetl,  though  incomplete,  had  had 
sufficient  influence  to  render  inventions  and  discoveries  of  comparatively  r;u"e  occurrence 
in  the  silk  trade  ;  but  the  Spitalfields  Act  extinguished  every  germ  of  improvement. 
Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  having  seen  fit  to  enact  tliat  a  manu&cturer  should  be  obliged 
to  pay  as  much  for  work  done  by  the  best  machinery  as  if  it  were  done  by  hand,  it 
would  have  been  folly  to  have  thought  of  attempting  any  thing  new  !  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  denied  that  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Norwich,  Paisley,  &c.  are  under 
obligations  to  this  act.  Had  it  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom,  it  would  have  totally 
extirpated  the  manufacture;  but  being  confined  to  Middlesex,  it  gradually  drove  the 
most  valuable  branches  from  Spitalfields  to  places  where  the  rate  of  wages  was  deter- 
mined by  the  competition  of  the  parties,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  interest  and  com- 
promised advantage.  After  having  done  incalculable  mischief,  the  act  was  repealed  in 
1 824.  Had  it  continued  down  to  the  present  day,  it  would  not  have  left  employment 
in  the  metropolis  for  a  single  silk  weaver. 

But,  as  the  effects  of  this  act  did  not  immediately  manifest  themselves,  it  was  at  first 
exceedingly  popular.  About  1785,  however,  the  substitution  of  cottons  in  tJie  place  of 
silk  gave  a  severe  check  to  the  manufacture,  and  the  weavers  then  began  to  discover  the 
real  nature  of  the  Spitalfields  Act.  Being  interdicted  from  working  at  reduced  wages, 
they  were  totally  thrown  out  of  employment ;  so  that,  in  1793,  upwards  of  4,000  Spital- 
fields looms  were  quite  idle.  In  1798,  the  trade  began  to  revive;  and  continued  to 
extend  slowly  till  1815  and  1816,  when  the  Spitalfields  weavers  were  again  involved  in 
sufferings  far  more  extensive  and  severe  than  at  any  former  period. 

It  appears  from  this  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  English  silk  trade,  that  from 
the  year  1695,  down  to  our  own  times,  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  most  appalling 
vicissitudes.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  Spitalfields  Act,  effectually  put  a  stop  to  all  improvement ;  so  that  the  ma- 
nufacture continued  stationary  in  England,  while  on  the  Continent  it  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. Whenever,  therefore,  the  markets  were,  either  from  the  miscalculation  of 
the  manufacturers,  or  a  change  of  fashion,  overloaded  with  silks,  there  were  no  means  of 
disposing  of  the  surplus  profitably  abroad,  and  the  distress  became  extreme.  Notwith- 
standing the  unparalleled  advances  we  had  made  in  other  departments  of  manufacturing 
industry,  it  was  affirmed,  in  1826,  by  the  member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice),  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  there  were  in  that  city  9,700  looms ;  7,500  of  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  operative  weavers,  who  applied  their  manual  labour,  as  well  as  their 
machinery,  to  the  manufacture  of  ribands.  Tfiese  looms  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
7vorst  possibk  construction ;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  improved  loom  in 
France  would,  in  a  given  time,  produce  5  times  as  much  riband  as  the  common  loom 
in  England  with  the  same  manual  labour !  He  could  also  state  that  there  existed  an 
improved  manufacture  in  Germany,  by  which  one  man  could  make  forty-eight  times  as 
much  velvet  as  could  he  made  in  an  equal  time  by  an  English  machine.  What  chance  was 
there  that  the  English  manufacturer  could  maintain  such  a  competition  ?" 

Perhaps  these  statements  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  substantially  well  founded.  Surely,  however,  no  one  believes  that  the 
inferiority  of  the  machinery  lised  by  the  English  manufacturers  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
thing  except  that  the  protection  they  enjoyed  had  made  them  indifferent  to  improvements. 
No  one  believes  that  the  French  or  Germans  are  superior  to  the  English  in  the  con- 
struction of  machines  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  inferiority  is  admitted  by  themselves,  and 
by  every  body  else.  That  that  spirit  of  invention,  which  has  effected  such  astonishing 
results  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  should  have  been  wholly  unknown  in  that  of  silk,  is 
entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  the  former  never  having  been  the  object  of  legislative 
j)rotection.  The  cotton  manufacturers  were  not  bribed  into  the  adoption  of  a  routine 
system  ;  they  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  mediocrity  ;  but  being  compelled  to  put  forth 
all  their  powers — to  avail  themselves  of  every  resource  of  science  and  of  art--they  liave, 
in  a  few  years,  raised  the  British  cotton  manufacture  from  a  subordinate  and  trifling, 
to  the  very  first  place  amongst  the  manufactures,  not  of  this  country  only,  but  of  the 
world ! 

Change,  in  1826,  of  the  Monopoly  System.  —  At  length,  however,  the  impolicy  of  the- 
system  by  which  the  silk  manufacture  had  been  so  long  depressed,  became  obvious  to 
every  intelligent  individual.  The  principal  manufacturers  in  and  about  I^ondon  sulv 
scribed,  in  1824,  a  petition  to  the  HouFe  of  Commons,  in  which  they  stated  that  "  tliis 
important  manufacture,  though  recently  considerably  extended,  is  still  depressed  below 
its  natural  level,  by  laws  wliich  prevent  it  from  attaining  that  degree  of  prosperity  which, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  it  would  acquire."  Fortified  by  this  autliority, 
by  the  experience  of  130  years,  during  which  tfie  ])rohibitivc  system  had  been  allowed 
to  paralyse  the  energies  of  the  manufacturers,   and  by  the  sanction  of  parliamentary 
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committees,  Mr.  Huskisson  moved,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1824,  that  the  prohibition  of 
foreign  silks  should  cease  on  the  5tli  of  July,  1826,  and  that  they  should  then  be  ad- 
mitted for  importation  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  SO  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On  this 
occasion  3Ir.  H.  obser^'ed  —  "  The  monoiX)ly  liad  produced,  what  monopoly  was  always 
sure  to  produce,  an  indifference  with  regard  to  improvement.  That  useful  zeal  which 
gives  life  to  industry,  which  fosters  ingenuity,  and  which  in  manufactures  occasions 
unceasing  efforts  to  produce  the  article  in  the  most  economical  form,  had  been  compara- 
tively extinguished.  To  the  prohibitive  system  it  was  to  be  ascribed,  that  in  silk  only,  in  the 
whole  range  of  manufactures,  we  were  left  behind  our  neighbours  !  We  have  here  a  proof 
of  that  chilling  and  benumbing  effect  which  is  sure  to  be  produced  when  no  genius  is 
called  into  action,  and  when  we  are  rendered  indifferent  to  exertion  by  the  indolent 
security  derived  from  restrictive  regulations.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  if 
the  same  system  had  been  continued  with  respect  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  it  would 
have  been  at  this  moment  as  subordinate  in  amount  to  the  woollen  as  it  is  junior  in  its 
introduction  into  the  country."  —  (^Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.) 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  enormous  duties  imposed,  in  1719,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe  erected  his  throwing  mill  at  Derby,  on  foreign  organzine  silk.  These,  though 
subsequently  reduced,  amounted,  in  1824,  to  no  less  than  14s.  "^d.  per  lb.  !  There  was 
also,  at  the  same  time,  a  duty  of  4s.  per  lb.  on  raw  silk  imported  from  Bengal,  and  of 
5s.  7^d.  per  lb.  on  that  imported  from  other  places.  Even  had  the  manufacture  been 
otherwise  in  a  flourishing  condition,  such  exorbitant  duties  on  the  raw  material  were 
enough  to  have  destroyed  it.  INIr.  Huskisson,  therefore,  proposed,  by  way  of  preparing 
the  manufacturers  for  the  approaching  change  of  system,  that  the  duty  on  foreign  thrown 
silk  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  7s.  6d.  (it  was  further  reduced  to  5s.  in  1826), 
and  the  duty  on  raw  silk  to  3c?.  per  lb.  These  proposals  were  all  agreed  to  ;  and  con- 
siderable reductions  were  at  the  same  time  eflFected  in  the  duties  charged  on  most  of  the 
dye  stuffs  used  in  the  manufacture. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  propose  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  raw  and  thrown  silk,  and  the  legalised  importation  of  foreign  silks,  should  be 
simultaneous  and  immediate.  During  the  interval  that  was  allowed  our  manufacturers 
to  make  preparations  for  the  change,  the  French  had  been  accumulating  a  large  stock  of 
goods  to  pour  into  our  markets.  To  quiet  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this  circumstance,  a 
singular  device  was  fallen  upon.  —  The  French  had  long  been  accustomed  to  manufacture 
their  goods  of  a  certain  length  :  and,  in  the  ^^ew  of  rendering  their  accumulated  stock 
unfit  for  our  markets,  a  law  was  passed  in  1826,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  any  silks 
except  such  as  were  of  entirely  different  lengths  from  those  commonly  manufactured  by 
the  French  !  No  one  can  regret  that  this  wretched  trick,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name, 
entirely  failed  of  its  object.  The  French  manufacturers  immediately  commenced,  with 
redoubled  zeal,  the  preparation  of  goods  of  the  legitimate  length  :  and  the  others,  having 
become  unsaleable  at  any  thing  like  fair  prices,  were  purchased  up  by  the  smugglers, 
and  imported,  almost  entirely,  into  this  country. 

But  no  permanent  injury  arose  from  this  circumstance ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  effect 
of  the  opening  of  the  trade  has  been  such  as  to  justify*  all  the  anticipations  which  the 
advocates  of  the  measure  had  formed  of  its  success. 

Effects  of  the  Change  of  1 826.  —  We  do  not  exaggerate,  we  only  state  the  plain  matter 
of  fact,  when  we  affirm  that  the  silk  manufacture  has  made-  a  more  rapid  progress  during 
the  last  8  years,  or  since  the  abolition  of  the  prohibitive  system  in  1826,  than  it  did 
during  the  preceding  century.  So  unprecedented  has  been  its  advance,  that  "  the  once 
existing  disparity  in  quality  between  goods  of  French  and  English  make  has  with  some 
very  unimportant  exceptions,  not  merely  disappeared,  but  actually  ranged  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  British  artisan."  Some  of  our  readers  will,  probably,  be  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  learn,  that  the  real  or  declared  value  of  the  silk  goods  of  British  manufacture 
exported  to  France,  in  1832,  amounted  to  75,187/. 

Most  of  the  machines  and  processes  known  on  the  Continent  have  been  introduced 
amongst  us,  and  many  of  them  have  been  materially  improved.  Nor,  afler  what  has 
taken  place,  can  the  least  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  nad  the  same  free- 
dom been  given  to  the  silk  manufacture  50  years  ago,  that  was  given  to  it  in  1826,  it 
would  now  have  ranked  among  the  most  important  and  valuable  businesses  in  the  king- 
dom, and  would  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  the  admission  of  foreign  silks, 
free  of  duty.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  in  the  trade,  that  the 
existing  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  foreign  silks  ought  to  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent. ; 
and  that  it  should  be  further  reduced  1  per  cent,  per  annum  till  it  be  brought  to  12 
or  15  per  cent.,  at  which  it  might  be  allowed  to  continue  stationary,  not  as  a  protect- 
ing duty,  but  as  a  duty  imposed  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  A  measure  of  this  sort,  by 
increasing  fair  competition,  would  continue  the  impulse  already  given  to  the  manu- 
facture, and  excite  to  new  eflbrts  of  invention.  Under  such  a  system,  we  are  well  assured 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  perhaps  not  more  than  5  or  G,  our  superiority  over  France  in 
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some  important  departments  of  the  silk  manufacture  would  be  little  less  decided  than  in 
that  of  cotton. 

"  1  maintain,"  said  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  in  his  excellent  speech  on  the  state  of  the 
silk  trade  (14th  of  April,  1829), — a  speech  equally  distinguished  for  soundness  of  prin- 
ciple and  beauty  of  illustration,  —  "I  maintain,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
very  essence  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  is  treedom  from  legislative  inter- 
ference and  legislative  protection.  Attempt  to  assist  its  course  by  legislative  enactments, 
by  fos^aring  caie,  you  arrest  its  progress,  you  destroy  its  vigour.  Unbind  the  shackles 
In  which  your  unwise  tenderness  has  confined  it  —  permit  it  to  take  unrestrained  its  own 
course  —  expose  it  to  the  wholesome  breezes  of  competition,  —  you  give  it  new  life,  you 
restore  its  former  vigour.  Industry  has  been  well  likened  to  the  hardy  Alpine  plant ; 
self-sown  on  the  mountain  side,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  it  gathers 
strength  in  its  struggles  for  existence  —  it  shoots  forth  in  vigour  and  in  beauty.  Trans- 
planted to  the  rich  soil  of  the  parterre,  tended  by  the  fostering  hand  of  the  gardener, 
nursed  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  forcing-glass,  it  grows  sickly  and  enervated, 
its  shoots  are  vigourless,  its  flowers  inodorous.  In  one  single  word  lies  the  soul  of 
industry  —  competition.  The  answer  of  the  statesman  and  the  economist  to  his  sovereign 
inquiring  what  he  could  do  to  assist  the  industry  of  his  kingdom  was,  '  Let  it  take  its 
own  way.'  Such  is  my  prayer.  Relieve  us  from  the  chains  in  which  your  indiscreet 
tenderness  has  shackled  us ;  remove  your  oppressive  protection ;  give  us  the  fair  field 
we  ask  ;  and  we  demand  no  more.  The  talent,  the  genius,  the  enterprise,  the  capital,  the 
industry  of  this  great  people  will  do  the  rest ;  and  England  will  not  only  retain  her  present 
position,  but  she  will  take  a  yet  more  forward  place  in  the  race  of  competition  for  wealth 
and  improvement  which,  by  the  nature  of  things,  she  is  destined  to  run  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Place  us  in  that  condition,  not  by  any  violent  change,  but  by  slow  and  easy 
transition.     Here  we  shall  find  security  for  our  enterprise,  and  reward  for  our  labours. 

"  '  Hie  patet  ingeniis  campus  ;  ccrtusque  morenti 
Stat  I'avor;  ornatur  propriis  industria  donis.'  " 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  all  departments  of  the  silk  manufacture 
would  be  equally  benefited  by  the  change  of  system  that  has  taken  place.  —  Non  omnia 
possumus.  The  probability  is,  that  the  trade  will  in  future  be  divided  between  the 
English  and  French.  In  point  of  substantial  excellence,  the  plain  silk  goods  manu- 
factured in  England  are  superior  to  those  of  France  ;  and  the  ditt'erence  in  favour  of 
the  latter  in  point  of  finish  is  every  day  becoming  less  perceptible ;  while  in  all  mixed 
manufactures,  of  silk  and  wool,  silk  and  cotton,  silk  and  linen,  &;c.,  our  ascendancy  is 
admitted  by  the  French  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ribands,  figured  gauzes, 
and  light  fancy  goods,  manufactured  in  France,  are  superior  to  those  of  this  country. 
Even  in  this  department  we  have  made  a  very  great  progress ;  and  fancy  goods  are  now 
produced  at  Spitalfields,  Coventry,  and  other  places,  contrasting  most  advantageously, 
in  point  of  taste  and  beauty,  with  those  produced  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system.  Still,  however,  we  are  not  sanguine  in  our  expectations  of  our  country- 
men being  able  to  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  our  neighbours  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  class  of  articles.  The  greater  attention  paid  to  the  art  of  designing  in 
Lyons,  the  consequent  better  taste  of  the  artists,  and  the  superior  brightness  and  lustre 
of  their  colours,  give  them  advantages  with  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  contend. 

But,  supposing  that  the  trade  is  partitioned  between  the  two  countries  in  the  way  now 
stated,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  best  share  will  belong  to  us,  and  that  that  share  will  be 
incomparably  more  valuable  than  the  whole  manufacture  formerly  was.  The  proofs  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement  are  at  hand.  Notwithstanding  the  decline  of  the  trade  at 
Coventry  and  a  few  other  jjlaces,  the  manufacture,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  rapidly  increasing. 
During  1822  and  1823,  when  the  restrictive  system  was  in  its  vigour,  the  entries  for 
consumption  of  all  sorts  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  amounted  at  an  average  to  2,454,842  lbs. 
a  year.  But,  in  despite  of  all  the  sinister  predictions  indidged  in  with  respect  to  the 
ruin  of  the  manufacture,  the  entries  amounted,  at  an  average  of  1832  and  1833,  to 
4,565,850  lbs. ;  being  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  upon  the  quantity  entered 
during  the  monopoly  ! 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  wrought  silks  affords,  if  possible,  a  still  more  decisive 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  improvement  and  extension  of  the  manufacture.  Instead  of 
having  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  comi)etition  of  the  French  at  home,  we  are  actually 
underselling  them  in  the  heavier  and  more  important  species  of  goods,  in  every  foreign 
market  equally  accessible  to  both  jiarties.  The  exports  of  silks  from  France  have  been 
declining,  while  those  from  England  have  been  increasing  beyond  all  precedent.  The 
declared  value  of  our  exports  of  silk  goods,  in  1823,  amounted  to  351,409/.,  whereas  in 
1833  it  amounted  to  740,294/.,  being  an  udvunce  of  more  than  cent,  per  cent.  I  Not  only, 
therefore,  are  (he  statements  as  to  the  ruin  of  the  silk  maniifacfure  jiroved  to  be  wholly 
without  even  the  shadow  of  a  foundation,  but  the  expectations  of  those  who  contended 
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tluit  the  repeal  of  the  restrictive  system  would  be  the  comfnencenient  of  a  new  era  of 
invention  and  improvement,  have  been  realised  to  the  fullest  extent. 

What  hits  now  been  stated  renders  it  obvious,  that  though  the  manufacturers  of  fancy 
goods  may  be  obliged  to  change  their  employment,  a  new,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
extensive  and  fruitful,  field  is  opened  for  their  exertions.  We  lament  the  hardships  in- 
cident to  tiie  transition  even  from  one  department  of  the  same  business  to  another,  but 
the  suffering  tlience  arising  will  speedily  disappear  ;  and  when  the  change  has  been 
effected,  tlie  manufacturers  will  enter  with  fresh  vigour  on  a  new  career  of  prosperity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  not  possible  either  to  abandon  a  routine  system,  or  to 
introduce  new  and  improved  methods  of  production,  without  injury  to  individuals.  But 
because  such  is  the  fact  —  because  tlie  bridge  cannot  be  built  without  displacing  water- 
men, nor  the  plough  introduced  without  superseding  the  spade,  nor  wine  brought  from 
abroad  without  diminishing  the  demand  for  ale  and  beer  —  is  that  any  reason  for  pro- 
scribing inventions,  and  denying  ourselves  gratifications  within  our  reach  ?  To  main- 
tain the  affirmative,  would  be  evidently  absurd,  —  it  would  be  equivalent  to  maintaining 
that  the  interests  of  society  are  best  promoted  by  perpetuating  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
barbarism  !  The  injury  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  an  improved  method  of  produc- 
tion, or  the  opening  of  new  markets  whence  cheaper  supplies  of  any  article  may  be  ob- 
tained, is  temporary  only,  and  affects  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  community  ;  while 
the  advantage  is  permanent,  and  benefits  every  individual,  even  those  whom  it  may,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  forced  to  resort  to  other  businesses. 

Those  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  silk  trade,  who  may  have  looked  into  the 
pamphlets  and  speeches  of  those  opposed  to  the  late  alterations,  will  probably  be  disposed 
to  think  that,  though  more  limited  in  point  of  numbers,  the  condition  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  the  trade  was  better  previously  to  1825  than  it  has  been  since.  But  those 
who  have  looked,  however  cursorily,  into  the  history  of  the  trade,  must  know  that  such 
is  not  the  fact ;  and  that,  speaking  generally,  the  situation  of  those  engaged  in  it  has 
been  materially  improved  since  1825.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  state  of  the 
trade  in  1793  and  1816.  At  the  last  mentioned  period,  7  years  before  any  relaxation  of 
the  monopoly  had  been  so  much  as  thought  of,  the  distress  in  the  sUk  trade  was  infinitely 
more  severe  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  may  mention  that,  at  a  public  meeting  held  for  the  relief  of  the  Spitalfields 
weavers,  at  the  Mansion-house,  on  the  2Gth  of  November,  1816,  the  secretary  stated, 
that  two  thirds  of  them  were  without  employment,  and  without  the  means  of  support ; 
"  that  some  had  deserted  their  houses  in  despair,  unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  their 
starving  families ;  and  many  pined  under  languishing  diseases  brought  on  by  the  want 
of  food  and  clothing."  And  JNIr.  Fowell  Buxton,  M.  P.,  stated,  at  the  same  meeting, 
that  the  distress  among  the  silk  manufacturers  was  so  intense,  that  "  it  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  pestilence,  which  spreads  its  contagion  aroimd,  and  devastates  an  entire  dis- 
trict." Such  was  the  state  of  the  \>'orkmen  under  that  monopoly  system  that  has  been 
the  worthless  theme  of  so  much  recent  eulogy.  But  such,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  not 
their  state  at  present.  The  trade,  being  now  mostly  diverted  into  those  branches  in 
which  we  have  a  superiority,  is  comi)aratively  secure  against  revulsions ;  and  it  would 
be  an  absurdity  to  imagine,  tliat  measures  that  have  about  doubled  the  manufacture, 
should  have  reduced  the  rate  of  wages,  or  been  otherwise  than  advantageous  to  the 
workmen. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  smuggling  of  foreign  silks  carried  on  in  the  early  part 
and  towards  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  evil  was  not  afterwards  abated.  Tlie 
vigilance  of  the  Custom-house  officer  was  no  match  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  smuggler; 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  exclude  them,  the 
silks  of  France  and  Hindostan  were  openly  displayed  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  St.  James's, 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  mockery  of  the  impotent  legislation  which  sought  to 
exclude  them.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  substitution  of  tlie  ml  valorem  duty  of 
30  per  cent.,  in  place  of  the  old  system  of  prohibition,  has  been  productive  of  any  mate- 
rially increased  importation  of  foreign  silks.  "  I  have  lately,"  said  Mr.  Huskisson,  in 
bis  famous  speech  in  vindication  of  his  policy  as  to  the  silk  trade,  "  tiiken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  smuggled  silks  that  has  been  seized  inland  throughout  the  king- 
dom during  the  last  10  years;  and  I  find  tl)at  the  whole  does  not  exceed  5,000/.  a  year. 
I  have  endeavoured,  on  the  other  hand,  to  get  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  silk  goods 
actually  smuggled  into  this  country.  Any  estimate  of  this  quantity  must  be  very  vague ; 
but  I  have  been  given  to  imderstand  that  the  value  of  such  goods  as  are  regularly  entered 
at  the  Custom-houses  of  France,  for  exportation  to  this  country,  is  from  100,000/.  to 
150,000/.  a  year  ;  and  this,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the  far  greater  supply  wliich  is 
jwured  in  throughout  all  the  channels  of  smuggling,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
entry.  In  fact,  to  such  an  extent  is  this  illicit  trade  carried,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
liaherdasher's  shop  in  the  smallest  vill:ige  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  prohibited 
silks  are  not  sold ;  and  that  in  tlie  face  of  day,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
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"  The  honourable  member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice)  has  mentioned  the  silk  goods 
from  India  as  tliose  against  which  any  thing  but  prohibition  would  prove  an  unavailing 
protection.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  stronger  case  than 
those  very  silks  furnish  against  the  honourable  member's  own  argument.  I  believe  it 
is  universally  known  that  a  large  quantity  of  Bandana  handkerchiefs  are  sold  every  year, 
for  exportation,  by  the  East  India  Company.  IJut  does  any  gentleman  suppose  that 
these  Bandanas  are  sent  to  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  there?  No  such 
thing !  They  are  sold  at  the  Company's  sales,  to  the  number  of  about  800,000  or 
1,000,000  a  year,  at  about  4s.  each  ;  they  are  immediately  shipped  off  for  Hamburgh, 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Ostend,  or  Guernsey,  and  from  thence  they  nearly  all  illicitly  find 
their  way  back  to  to  this  country. 

"  Mark,  then,  the  effect  of  this  beautiful  system.  —  These  Bandanas,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  sold  for  exportation  at  4s.,  are  finally  distributed  in  retail  to  the  people  of 
England  at  about  8s.  each  ;  and  the  result  of  this  prohibition  is  to  levy  upon  the  con- 
sumer a  tax,  and  to  give  those  who  live  by  evading  your  law  a  bounty  of  4s.,  upon  each 
handkerchief  sold  in  this  country  !"  —  (Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  510.) 

Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  foreign 
silks  is,  that  it  is  high  enough  to  enable  a  considerable  smuggling  trade  to  be  still  carried 
on ;  the  facility  for  smuggling  l)eing  increased  by  means  of  the  legalised  importation.  A 
duty  of  12  or  15  per  cent,  would  not,  however,  be  so  high  as  to  balance  the  risks  run  in 
smuggling  ;  and  would,  therefore,  really  afford  the  manufacturer  a  more  efficient  pro- 
tection than  he  derives  from  the  existing  duty,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  place  all 
classes  of  dealers  on  the  same  footing  ;  whereas  the  advantage  is  at  present  on  the  side  of 
those  who  engage  in  fraudulent  schemes. 

Bcgulaiiotis  as  to  the  Importation  of  Silks.  —  Silk  manufactures  arc  not  to  be  imported  in  any  vessel 
under  70  tons  burden,  except  by  licence  from  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  to  vessels  belonging  to 
Dover,  to  import  such  manufactures  direct  from  Calais,  though  such  vessels  may  not  exceed  Bi  tons 
burden.  Silk  goods,  the  manufacture  of  Europe,  not  to  be  imported  except  into  tlie  port  of  London  or 
the  port  of  Dublin  direct  from  Bordeaux,  or  the  port  of  Dover  direct  from  Calais.  —  (3  &  4  IVill.  i.  c.  ai. 
\  58.;  ante,  p.  6<i3.)      . 

When  the  shoot  or  the  waqj  only  is  of  silk,  the  article  is  to  be  considered  as  composed  of  not  more  than 
one  half  part  of  silk,  and  subject  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent. ;  but  if  the  shoot  or  the  warp  be 
entirely  of  silk,  and  a  portion  of  the  other  Ijeof  silk  also,  the  article  is  to  be  considered  to  be  composed  of 
mode  than  one  half  part  of  silk,  and  subject  to  the  rated  duties  at  per  lb.,  or  to  the  ad  valorem  duties,  at 
the  option  of  the  ofticers.  —  (Min.  Com.  Cus.  14th  of  August,  1829.)  But  in  all  cases  where  the  duties 
charge<l  by  weight  upon  mixed  articles  would  manifestly  exceed  30  per  cent  ,  by  reason  of  the  weight  of 
the  wool,  or  other  ingredient  thereof  besides  silk,  the  article  is  to  be  admitted  to  entry  at  value.  —  {Min. 
Com.  Cus.  19th  of  December,  1831.) 

For  the  regulations  as  to  the  smuggling  of  silks,  see  Smuggling. 

I.  Account,  illustrative  of  the  Progress  of  the  Silk  Manufacture,  showing  the  Quantities  of  Raw,  Waste, 
and  Thrown  Silk  imported  at  different  Periods. — {lieport  of  1832  on  Silk  Trade,  p.  10.,  anA  Pari. 
Paper,  No.  9.  Sess.  1834.) 


Average  Imports. 

Raw. 

Waste. 

Thrown. 

Total. 

Uit. 

U,!. 

Lbs. 

Us. 

1765,  ITOfi,  17^7,  t)eing  the  commencement  of  the  absolute  prohibition  - 

352,000 

3i;3,(K)0 

;i,'i,oon 

17S.-.,  17sr,,  1787             ...                     .                   .                   . 

i.')4,000 

3.)7,nO0 

891,000 

ISni  to  1812             ...                    .... 

700,1)00 

350,000 

1,1 10,000 

1815, 1816,  1817,  being  .50  years  after  prohibition,  and  the  first  3  years  of  peace     - 

1,095,000 

27,000     293,000 

1,415,000 

1821,  182'.^,  1823,  being  ttie  years  immediately  previous  to  the  abolition  of  the 

prohibition        ....                    .                  .                  .           . 

1,970,000      74,000      355,000    2,399,0001 

1831,1832,  1833,  being  the  la.st  3  years         .... 

3,137,27ll   688,369      3-J5,270     4,170,9ln| 

II.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Raw,  Waste,  and  Thrown  Silk  entered  for  Consumption  in  each  Year 
from  1814,  with  the  total  Amount  of  Duty  received  on  the  same  in  each  Year  fiom  18-.'0.  —  (Kroin  the 
Pari.  Papers,  No.  678.  p  10.  Sess.  18.32,  No. !».  Sess.  1834 ;  and  Papers  published  by  the  Poind  of  Trade.) 


Waste.     Throw„.l    f^Vsorts. 


Rates  of  Dutjr- 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1S18 
1819 
1K2I) 
1821 
1822 
182,-? 
1824 
1825 
1S26 
1827 
1828 
1 829 
1K30 
18,11 
18.->2 
1833 


Llis. 
1^504,2.35 
1,069,596 
873,414 
1,31.3,051 
1,111,881 
1,116,097 
1,621, .'.90 
1,861,425 
1 .993,509 
2,051,895 
3,414,.520 
2,848,.5n6 
1,814,188 

3,912,550 
2,419,962 
3,771,969 
3,020,045 
3,382,619 
3,834,244 


l.lis. 
29,2.T.l 
27,921 
4,162 
49,055 
86,940 
71,331 
96,092 
105,1.35 
65,176 
52,362 
133,2.57 
195,910 
1,50,0(¥) 
200,000 
250,0(H) 
300,000 
485,013 
7.58,716 
660,696 
665,965 


Lhs. 
586,.5n5 
377,822 
208,014 
294  ,.553 
391,166 
331,125 
309,953 
360,218 
382,878 
363,864 
463,271 
5.59,642 
289,325 
454,015 
385,262 
172,2.39 
4. 36  ,.535 
514,210 
329,932 
268,244 


Lbs. 
2,119,974 
1, 4  7  5, .339 
1,085,580 
1,686,659 
1 ,922,987 
1,848,.553 
2,027,6.35 
2,329,808 
2,441,563 
2,468,121 
4,011,038 
3,604,058 
2,253,513 
4,213,1.53 
4,547,812 
2,892,201 
4.693,517 
4,29.5,031 
4, .-73,247 
4,75s,453 


614,478 

732,542 

772,451 

768,650 

306,984 

246,430 

84,487 

128,,509 

1 1 1 ,907 

45,248 

89,544 

49,378 

66,551 

59,682 


Rate  of  Dvtv,  taw —  From  India  is.  per  lb.,  from  other 
places  .5i.  6,;.  per   lb.,  to  tbe  2.Mh  of   March,    1824; 
3rf.  per  lb.   from  all  places,  to  the  ,5th  of  July,  1826;  I 
Irf.  per  lb.  from  all  places,  from  the  5th  of  July,  1826.   i 

Rale  of  Dvty,  Waste.—  From  India   3i.  SJ.  per  lb.,  from  | 
other  places  4<.  per  lb..   In  the  25th  of  March,  1824 ;  i 
3,1.  per  lb.  from  all  places,  to  the  6th  of  July,  1826; 
1,(.  |)er  lb.  to  the  .5ih  of  Julv,  1829  ;  1».  pet  cwt.  from 
!ill  places,  after  Ihe  5lh  of  July,  1829.  ' 

Ha/ciif  Du/u,  TAn.titi.  — On  all  "kinds,  dvol,  2/.  .5*.  6<).,  I 
iuid  unJycd,  14«.  8rf.  per  lb.,  to  the  25th  of  March,  I 
1824;  dyed  and  undyed,  7».  M.  per  lb.,  to  the  5th  of 
November,  182.5;  then  5i.  per  lb.  on  undyed,  to  the 
5th  of  July,  1826  ;  thereafter,  6*.  8ii.  on  orgaiizine  and 
crape,  and  4*.  on  tram  and  singles  dyed,  and  3«.  on 
tram  and  singles  not  dyed,  to  tlie  5th  of  July,  18tS  ; 
and  then  bs.  2W.  on  organzine  and  crape,  and  3«.  on 
tram  and  singles  d>ed  ;  3*.  6/f.  on  organzme  and  cra^ei., 
2«.  on  tram,  and  If.  6d.  on  singles  not  dyed. 
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III.  An  Account  of  all  Silks  and  Ribands  (separately)  imported  from  July,  182C>,  to  the  present  Time  — 
(Report  from  Select  Committee  qf  Silk  Trade,  p.  13.     For  Rates  of  Duty,  see  Takiff.) 


Silk  Manufactures  i 

mported  into  the  United  Kiugdom  for  Home  Consumption 

1826. 
From  the 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Si  IKS  OF   EvROfE. 

5th  of  July. 

Lbi.    oz. 

Lbs.    OS. 

Lbt.    oz.    1       Lbt.    oz. 

Lbi.    oz. 

Uu.    oz. 

Lbt. 

SiU  or  satin 

in  ribands 

20,228  llj 
7,682     IS 
5,282  14 J 
3,617  15 

38,549     6 
20,958  11 

mn  14*  i}«^'«'^    'i 

51,417    6.1 

82,246    3 

70,148 

Gauze            -       -          -       • 

in  ribands 

6,504     5 
16,210  I4| 

2lf9??i?*!}«<''052     31 

30,241     3 

33,188    7J 

,46,838 

Crape           -            .         .        - 

5,496  13* 

16,381      1 

24,951  13         22,786  Hi 

28,880     4 

19,667    0 

15,092 

Velvet 

in  ribands      ... 

5,518     4 
52  10 

15,403  15J 
242     2 

18,470     7      113  74,     0 
2,101   103     {'•''''3     " 

14,847    6 

12,210    0 

11,987 

Ribands  embossed  or  6gurcd 
with  velvet 

Not  entered  under  this  denomination    v  i  1       ^17     9 
until  the  5th  of  July,  1829.               Ij       ""'     ^ 

529     3 

345  14 

657 

Fancy  silk  net  or  tricot       -    - 

27  14 

223     5 

11     4     1              3    12 

42  11 

95  12 

107 

bilk  mixed  witb  metal    - 

in  ribands 

Total  entered  bj  weight    • 

Flain  silk  lace  or  net,  called 

339     8 
54     1 

583  lOi 
220  J  3 

125    1*  j}      «S    121 

412     7 

464     8 

127 

4S,301      li 

115,278     5i 

169,530    9     )  121,953    1.3i 

126,370    81 

148,516  lOJ 

144,956 

tulle           -          square  vds. 

40,676i 

122,238i 

171,0051 

109,7291 

114,3811 

54,llr 

3S,727 

Millinerj,  viz.  turbans  or  ciis 

113 

326 

295 

383 

368 

201 

.306 

119 

428 

4U 

528 

535 

412 

516 

44 

'213 

275 

530 

298 

200 

207 

L.        :  d. 

L.      t.    d. 

L.       1.    J. 

L.      ..  .1. 

L.       a.  d. 

L.       l.d. 

i. 

. 

50    12    0 

13  10    0 

30  12  0 

154     4    0 

27  16  C 

32 

Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk 

and  anv  other  materials,  not 

particularly  enumtjate*! 

S.I.KS  OF  I.VDIA. 

Bandanas,    romals,    and    silk 

21,489   5   0 

54,128   9  10 

77,189   0   S 

S5,25S  19  5 

44,923  15  10 

35,636   0  0 

43,173 

handkerchieS        -       pieces 

208,066 

55,183 

69,628 

67,465 

77,953 

101,023 

82,392 

Silks  &  crapes,  in  pieces     — 

32,754 

18,150 

15,577 

10.164 

2,978 

3,779 

2,S06 

Crape    shawls,    scarfs,    gown 

pieces,  &  handkerchiefs.    No. 

77,776 

24,200 

4,789        1         1,959 

17,620 

16,157 

12,218    1 

Kote.  —  The  distinction  in  the  rates  of  duty  between  sillcs  and  ribands  having  ceased  to  exist  in  1829, 
on  the  passing  of  the  act  lOGeo.  4.  c.  23.,  both  articles  have  since  been  entered  at  the  Custom-house  under 
the  general  denominations  of  silk  or  satin,  gauze  and  velvet,  and  are  necessarily  stated  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  above  return. 


IV.  Account  of  the  Official  and  of  the  Declared  or  Real  Values  of  British  Manufactured  Silks  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  since  1S20,  with  the  Bounty  or  Drawbact  paid  thereon. 


Years. 

Total  British  Silks 

exported 

Official  Value. 

tJoods  all  Silk. 
Declared  Value. 

Silk  mixed  with 
other  Materials. 
Official  Value. 

Total  British  SUks 

exjiortcd. 

Declared  Value. 

Botmty  or 
Drawback  paid. 

L.         ».      d. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

1820 

203,666 

168,109 

371,775 

23,601 

1S21 

1.36,841     19       1 

224,287 

150,186 

374,473 

32,563 

1822 

141,174     17       6 

215,898 

165,805 

381,703 

33,3.53 

1823 

140,159     19      5 

203.769 

147,640 

351,409 

32,446 

1824 

159,670    17      6 

183,635 

258,961 

442,596 

34,M2 

1825 

150,886    19      9 

93,986 

202,750 

296,756 

1826 

106,931     10      1 

73,247 

95,554 

168,801 

1827 

17.3,593      4       6 

99,055 

137,289 

236,544 

62 

182S 

179,055    19     11 

97,.1I6 

1.58,524 

2.55,870 

1829 

221,998      1      3 

1  13,635 

124,296 

267,931 

4,844 

18.30 

427,849      5      7 

355,790 

165,220 

521,010 

1831 
lS.32 

471,119      0      0 

388,826 

190,018 

578,018 

46,659 

475,165      0      0 

. 

529,990 

1833 

- 

_  - - 

- - 

740,294 

The  United  States  is  our  best  customer  for  silk  goods.  Of  the  total  quantity  exported  in  1831,  they 
took  nearly  |,  or  to  the  amount  of  !.'37,?'8.5/.  of  real  value.  During  the  same  year,  the  exports  to  the 
British  North  American  colonies  were  'J3,U13A  ;  to  the  British  West  Indies,  27,.5u8/.  ;  to  France,  ■W.'kiSA  ; 
to  .Spain,  2-t,H5  v.,  &a 

Sources  of  llie  Supply  of  Silk.  —  The  following  Table  shows  the  sources  whence  we  directly  derive  our 
supplies  of  raw  and  of  foreign  thiowii  silk,  and  tlie  quantities  brought  from  each  in  1831  and  1832. 

Imports  of  Silk. 


Raw  silk  from  India      - 
Caiie  of  Rood  Hope 
China 
Turkey 
lUlly       - 
Fnnce 
Other  countries 

Total  of  raw  ^ilk 

^Vaste  and  knubs  from  India 
Turkey 


Lb,. 

t/u. 

1,72.5,6.10 

1,814,707 

26,930 

8,191 

8,374 

28,105 

451,121 

458,278 

115,766 

216,702 

8-!l.,349 

749,117 

86,375 

116,318 

3,235,865  3,391,721 


Waste  and  knubs  from  Italy   - 
France  -  -         - 

Other  countries 

Total  of  waste  and  knubs 

Thrown  silk  from  Italy 
Fr.mcc        - 
Other  cotmtries 

Total  of  tlirown  silk 


Lbs. 
410,7,50 

329 ,3  i5 
16,743 


612,590 
15,993 


6»,2«1 


317,451 
257,016 
50,727 


2,516 
145,284 
29,336 


177,166 


It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  this  account  does  not  exhibit  the  countries  which  really  furnish 
\is  with  silk,  and  the  quantities  we  import  from  them.  It  merely  exhibits  the  sources  whence  we  i?nme- 
diatelif  derive  our  supplies,  without  tracing  them  to  their  source.  Hence  it  makes  the  imports  of  silk 
from  China  and  Italy  appear  very  much  less  than  they  really  are,  and  those  from  India  and  France  much 
larger.  With  respect  to  China,  it  would  appear  from  this  account  that  onlv  8,,)74  lbs.  were  imported  from 
it  in  18,11  ;  whereas  it  appears  from  another  parliamentary  pa))er,  that  the  imports  of  Chinese  silk  in  that 
year  really  amounte*!  to  +6(i,6n2  lbs  ;  a;id  even  this  last  is,  we  believe,  under.rated — ^eeanli,  p.  '240.\  The 
reason  is,  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Chinese  silk  imported  into  England  is  carried,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  .Singapore,  or  to  some  i>ort  in  India,  and  is  thence  imported  under  the  name  of  Indian  silk. 
During  the  year  IS!l-3'-',  there  were  exjiortcd  from  Canton,  in  British  ships,  S,4."il  piculs, or  1,12ii,8001lM., 
of  silk,  costing  at  the  port  of  shipment  (Canton)  2,o31/>88  dollars;  and  of  this,  by  far  the  largest  jwrtion 
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came  to  England.  —  (See  anti,  p.  237.)  The  silk  exported  from  Canton  consists  of  two  leading  varieties, 
known  in  commerce  by  the  names  of  Canton  and  Nanking.  The  first,  which  is  raised  principally  in  the 
province  nf  Canton,  is  divided  into  ,5  sorts.  At  an  average,  the  picul  of  Canton  silk  brnunht  at  Canton,  in 
1831-32,  l.'JS  dollars.  The  Nanking  silk,  produceil  in  the  province  of  Kiangnan,  is  divided  into  '■z  sorts, 
known  in  commerce  by  the  names  of  Tsatlee  and  Taysaam.  It  is  very  superior  to  the  other,  and  usually 
fetches  more  than  double  its  price.  It  cost  at  Canton,  in  IS.'Jl-SS,  3o8  dollars  a  picul.  We  have  no  doubt, 
now  that  the  trade  to  China  is  thrown  open,  that  the  exports  of  Chinese  silk  will  be  materially  increased ; 
and  that  it  will  become  an  article  of  great  commercial  importance. 

East  India  native  silk  comes  wholly  from  Bengal.  About  the  year  1760,  the  East  India  Company  intro- 
duced the  Italian  mode  of  reeling  silk,  which  was  protluctive  of  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  article ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  subsequent  improvement  has  been  effected.  According  to  the 
Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  425.  Sess.  1833,  the  imports  of  raw  silk  from  all  places  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  China,  were,  in  1830,1,736,2.31  lbs.;  in  1831,  1,725,650  lbs. ;  and  in  1832, 
1,814,819  lbs.  But,  notwithstanding  this  exception,  we  believe  that  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  the 
silk  so  imported  was  the  produce  of  China;  being  brought  to  us  jiartly  from  Singapore,  and  partly  from 
the  Indian  ports.  Some  of  it  was  also  the  produce  of  Persia,  shipped,  in  the  first  instance,  from  Bushire 
for  Bombay.  The  silk  goods  brought  from  India  are  not  only  inferior,  in  point  of  quality,  to  those  of 
Euro|)e,  but  also  to  those  of  China.    The  quantity  imported  of  late  years  is  specified  in  the  Table, 

No.  in. 

A  good  deal  of  the  silk  brought  from  Turkey  is  supplied  by  Persia.  Some  considerable  part  of  the, 
Persian  silk  that  used  to  be  exported  from  Bushire  and  other  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  now  exported 
by  way  of  Trebisond  ;  which  promises  to  become  an  important  emporium  for  Persian  and'l^irkish  silk. — 
(See  Trebiscvd.) 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  raw  and  thrown  silk  that  comes  to  us  from  France,  is  not  the  growth  of 
that  country,  but  of  Italy ;  being  principally  conveyed  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc  and  the  Garonne  to 
Bordeaux,  whence  it  is  shipped  for  England.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  appears  from  the  official 
accounts  published  by  the  French  government,  that  while  the  aggregate  value  of  the  French  and  foreign 
raw  and  thrown  silk  exported  from  France  in  1831  amounted  to  45,102,054  fr.,  the  value  of  the  portion 
which  was  of  French  origin  was  only  2,092,776  fr. !  —  {Administration  ties  Doualtcs,  for  1831,  p.  39.) 

The  reader  will  find,  under  the  article  Venice,  an  account  of  the  exports  of  silk  from  the  Venetian 
provinces  in  1829,  1830,  and  1831.  Since  the  article  Naples  was  printed,  we  have  obtained  the  following 
authentic  statement  of  the  exports  of  silk  from  that  city  during  the  6  years  ending  with  1S33,  and  of  the 
stocks  on  hand  :  — 


Exports. 

Stocks  on  the  31st  of  December.           j 

Years. 

Raw. 

Spun.             Sewing. 

Total. 

Waste. 

Raw. 

Spun. 

Total. 

1828 
18i9 
1830 
18.11 
1832 
1833 

Lb,.* 
189,091 
176,1.13 
217,312 
138,777 
310,035 
313,229 

Lb). 
46,604 
31,858 
39,286 
22,585 
32,786 
62,668 

Lbt. 
95,196 
96,601 
132,647 
230,150 
127,874 
105,575 

/.li. 
330,847 
,304,642 
389,245 
391,512 
471,295 
471,472 

Lbs. 
38,718 

6,776 
12,036 
27,188 
19,243 
26,694 

Lbs. 
107,100 
137,500 
118,200 
173,800 
130,100 
88,500 

Lbi- 
3,600 
7,200 
1,800 
600 
3,000 
2,400 

Lb,. 
110,7flO 
144,700 
120,000 
174,100 
1.33,100 

S0,9U0 

Total 

1,345,183 

225,787       1      788,043       1     2,359,013    I      130,655 

SILVER  (Ger.  Silber ;  Du.  Zilver ;  Da.  Slilv ;  Sw.  Silfeer ,-  Fr.  Arpent ;  It.  Ar- 
gento;  Sp.  Plata;  Port.  Praia;  Rus.  Serebro ;  Pol.  Srehro ;  Lat.  Argentum ;  Gr. 
&pfvpos;  Arab.  Fazzeh),  a  metal  of  a  fine  white  colour,  without  either  ta.ste  or  smell; 
being  in  point  of  brilliancy  inferior  to  none  of  the  metallic  bodies,  if  we  except  polished 
steel.  It  is  softer  than  copper,  but  harder  than  gold.  When  melted,  its  specific  gravity  is 
10-474  ;  when  hammered,  10-51.  In  malleability,  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  metals,  if  we 
except  gold.  It  may  be  beaten  out  into  leaves  only  Toj'sjg  of  an  inch  thick.  Its  ductility 
is  equally  remarkable:  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire  much  finer  than  a  human  hairj 
so  fine,  indeed,  that  a  single  grain  of  silver  may  be  extended  about  400  feet  in  length. 
Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a  wire  of  silver  0078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  weight  of  187 '13  lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  Silver  is  easily  alloyed  with 
copjjer  by  fiision.  The  compound  is  harder  and  more  sonorous  than  silver,  and  retains 
its  wliite  colour  even  when  the  proportion  of  copper  exceeds  ^.  The  hardness  is  at  a 
maximum  when  the  copper  amounts  to  07ie  Jifth  of  the  silver.  The  standard  or  sterling 
silver  of  Britain,  of  which  coin  is  made,  is  a  compound  of  12^  parts  silver  and 
1  copper.  Its  .specific  gravity  is  10-2.  The  specific  gravity  of  Paris  standard  silver, 
composed  of  137  parts  silver  and  7  copper,  is  10-175.  The  l-'rench  silver  coin 
during  the  old  government  was  not  nearly  so  fine,  being  composed  of  261  parts  silver 
and  27  copper,  or  9§  parts  silver  to  1  part  copper.  The  Austrian  silver  coin  con- 
tains rj^^  of  copper.  The  silver  coin  of  the  ancients  was  nearly  pure,  and  appears  not 
to  have  been  mixed  with  alloy.  —  (  Thomson's  C/ic7iitstri/.) 

The  most  productive  silver  mines  are  in  America,  particularly  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 
There  are  also  silver  mines  in  Hungary,  Saxony,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
Asiatic  Russia.  —  (See  Pkf.cious  Metals.) 

Besides  being  used  as  coin,  or  money,  silver  is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts.  The 
value  of  the  silver  plate  annually  manufactured  is  very  considerable.  Large  quantities 
are  also  used  in  plating.  —  ( See  Plate.  )  For  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  silver 
coined  at  the  British  mint,  since  1790,  see  a7ite,  p.  320. 

SINGAPORE,  an  island  and  recent  British  settlement  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.      The  town  is  in  lat.  1°  17'  22"  N.,  Ion.  103°  51'  45"  E. 

The  island  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  about  27  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  15  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  containing  an  estimated  area  of  270  square  miles.  The  whole  Britisli 
settlement,  however,  embraces  a  circumference  of  about  100  miles  j  in  which  is  included 

•  Two  lbs.  avoirdupois  are  equal  to  about  sj  libri  NapolitanL 
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about  50  desert  islets,  and  the  seas  and  straits  within  10  miles  of  the  coast  of  the  prin- 
cipal island.  Singapore  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait  of  the  same  name, 
of  small  l)rcadth  throughout,  and  scarcely,  indeed,  ;j  of  a  mile  wide  in  its  narrowest 
part.  In  the  early  period  of  European  navigation,  this  channel  was  the  thoroughfare 
between  India  and  China.  Fronting  the  island,  on  its  southern  side,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  9  miles,  is  an  extensive  chain  of  islands,  all  desert,  or  at  least  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  wild  races,  of  which  nothing  is  known  but  their  mere  existence.  The  intei-vening 
channel  is  now  the  gland  route  of  the  commerce  between  the  eastern  and  western  por- 
tions of  maritime  Asia ;  the  safest  and  most  convenient  track  being  so  near  to  Singapore, 
that  ships  in  passing  and  repassing  approach  close  to  the  roads.  The  town  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  and  is  situated  on  a  river,  or  rather  salt  creek,  navigable  by 
lighters  for  about  J  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Ships  lie  in  the  roads,  or  open  harbour, 
at  the  distance  of  from  1  mile  to  2  miles  from  town,  according  to  their  draught  of  water. 
The  assistance  of  a  number  of  convenient  lighters,  which  are  always  in  readiness, 
enables  ships  to  load  or  unload,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  throughout  the  year. 
The  river  or  creek  is  accessible  to  the  lighters,  and  the  goods  are  taken  in  and  discharged 
at  convenient  quays,  at  the  doors  of  the  principal  warehouses.  —  (See  Chart  of  the 
Island  of  Singapore  in  the  Mercator's  Chart  in  this  work. ) 

The  climate  of  Singapore  is  hot,  but  healthy.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ranges  from 
71^'  to  89°.  In  a  place  only  about  80  miles  from  the  equator  there  is,  of  course,  very 
little  variety  in  the  seasons.  There  is  neither  summer  nor  winter ;  and  even  the  pe- 
riodical rains  are  short,  and  not  very  well  marked  —  moderate  showers  of  rain  falling 
for  about  150  days  each  year.  The  settlement  of  Singapore  was  formed  in  Februar)-, 
1819,  and  its  sovereignty  and  property,  in  their  present  extent,  confirmed  to  the  British 
government  in  1825,  by  a  convention  with  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  a  treaty 
with  the  Malay  princes  of  Johore,  to  whom  it  belonged.  When  taken  possession  of 
by  the  English,  it  had  been  inhabited  for  about  8  years  by  a  colony  of  Malays,  half 
fishermen  and  half  pirates.  When  the  first  census  of  the  population  was  taken,  in 
January,  1824,  it  was  found  to  amount  to  10,683.  In  1828,  it  had  increased  to  15,834: 
in  both  cases,  exclusive  of  troops,  camp  followers,  Indian  convicts,  and  a  floating  popu- 
lation of  about  3,000.  The  following  statement  of  the  censuses  taken  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1832,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  shows  the  different  classes  of  inhabitants, 
and  their  proportions  to  each  other :  — 


Europeans 
Indo-Britons 

Native  Christians 
Armenians    - 
Jews 
Arabs 
Malavs 
Chi'iese 

Natives  of  the  coast 
of  Coromandel    - 


1832. 

1S33.              1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

83 

22 

91 

2.S 

67 

27 

56 

40 

274 

146 

167 

133 

20 

6 

27 

8 

5 

. 

2 

61 

3 

96 

3,748 

3,167 

3,763 

3,36S 

7,149 

613 

7,650 

8C7 

1.374 

40 

1,762 

.1" 

Nat.  of  Kindostan 

Catfres 
Parsees 


Total  inhabitants 


1                1832. 

1833.             1 

Male*. 

Females. 

.Males. 

Females. 

408 

391 

755 

7 

2 

121 

253 

692 

1 

.•5S9 
361 
794 
23 

116 
2.34 
932 
14 

1 1,324 
5,391 

5^91 

15,181 
5,797 

5,797 

19,715 

.        . 

20,978 

The  principal  merchants  and  agents  are  Englishmen,  of  whom  also  there  are  a  few  shopkeepers, 
auctioneers,  &c.  There  are  also  some  respectable  Chinese  merchants  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  shopkeepers, 
with  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  labouring  population,  consist  of  Chinese.  About  5,(I<X)  adult  males 
arrive  annually  from  China  by  the  junks  ;  about  1,000  of  whom  remain  at  Singapore,  the  rest  dispersing 
themselves  among  the  neighbouring  Dutch,  English,  and  Malay  settlements.  The  Iwatmcn  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast ;  and  the  Malays  employ  themselves  as  fishermen,  in  cutting  timber,  and 
in  supplying  the  settlement  with  the  rude  produce  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  2  good  daily  markets, 
open  at  all  hours,  and  well  supplie<l  with  vegetables,  fruits,  grain,  fish,  pork,  and  green  turtle;  the  latter 
the  cheai>est  animal  food  that  can  be  procured.  At  Singapore  there  are  no  export  or  import  duties  levie<l, 
nor  anchorage,  harbour,  light-house  dues,  or  any  fees;  but  a  register  is  kept  of  all  exports  and  imports. 
Reports  must  be  made  to  the  master  attendant  by  the  masters  of  vessels,  and  invoices  dcUvered  to  the 
superintendent  of  imports  and  exports. 

Currcnci/,  fl'cights,  Language,  &c.  —  The  currency  and  weights  are  simple  and  convenient.  Merchants' 
accounts  are  kept  in  Spanish  dollars,  divided  into  100  parts,  represented  either  by  Dutch  doits,  or  by 
English  copper  coins  of  the  same  value.  The  weights  in  use  (and  almost  every  thing  is  sold  by  weight, 
as  in  China)  are  the  Chinese  picul  of  1(X)  catties,  or  ISoJ  lbs.  avoirdujiois.  Rice  (the  prixluce  of  Siam  and 
the  Archipelago)  and  salt  are  sold  by  the  coyan  of  40  piculs.  Gold  dust  is  soid  by  i  Malay  weight  called 
the  bungkal,  which  weighs  2  Spanish  dollars,  or  8.32  grains  Troy.  Bengal  rice,  wheat,  and  pulses  of  the 
same  country,  are  sold  by  the  bag,  containing  2  Bengal  maunds,  or  Ifi+J  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Piece  goods,  &c.  are 
sold  by  thecorge  or  score.  English  weights  and  measures  are  frequently  used  in  reference  to  European  com- 
modities. The  mode  of  transacting  business  among  the  Euroi)ean  merchants  is  simple  and  efficient.  Instead 
of  trusting  their  affairs  to  native  agents,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  they  transact  them  in  i)erson,  with  the 
occasional  assistance  of  a  Chinese  Creole  as  an  interpreter  and  broker.  The  European  merchants  transact 
business  on  their  own  account ;  but  a  great  de.il  of  their  cmplo5Tnent  consists  in  acting  as  agents  for  housei 
in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Canton,  and  BataTia. 
They  are  also  agents  for  various  insurance  offices  at  Calcutta  and  elsewhere,  and  policies  of  insurance  to  any 
extent  may  be  effected  without  difficulty.  The  language  of  commercial  intercourse,  where  any  of  the 
natives  of  the  East  are  concerned,  is  universally  Malay,  —  a  simple  and  easy  dialect,  of  which  all  the  resi- 
dent merchants  have  a  sufficient  acquaintance  for  the  transacting  of  ordinary  business.  A  newspaper,  the 
Singapore  Chronicle,  is  published  once  a  week,  and  contains  a  price  current,  an  account  of  arrivals  and 
departures  of  shipping,  and  an  official  detail  of  all  the  export*  and  imports  of  the  preceding  week.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  entirely  English,  there  being  a  recorder's  court  for  the  settlement,  in  common 
with  the  two  neighljouring  ones  of  Penang  and  Malacca. 

Commodities  and  Prices.  —  Singapore  is  chiefly  an  enfrepdt,  having,  with  the  exception  of  pearl  sago 
manufactured  on  the  spot  from  the  raw  material  imported  from  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  implement) 
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of  agriculturp,  and  some  others  fabricated  by  the  Chinese  from  European  iron,  ant'  gambier  or  catechu 
grown  ami  manufactured  ou  the  island,  few  commodities  of  its  own  exportation.  The  following  price 
current  of  the  2-2d  of  August,  18SS,  will  convey  the  best  idea  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  of  which  the 
commerce  of  the  port  consists :  — 


Articles. 

Pric 

es. 

Articles. 

Prices.                 1 

Eastern  Articles. 

From 

To 

Eattem  Artida. 

From 

'""h  I 

Bees.*  wax 

per  picul 

2.S  dol. 

32  dol. 

Tin,  Banca           -          -        — 

,5  dol. 

Biche  de  mer,  1st  sort    - 

— 

40 

50 

JStraits        -        -        -         — 

I'sidol. 

144 

inferior 

_ 

20 

25 

Tobacco,  Java       -         -    40  bskt.>i. 

I'^O 

190 

Isle  of  France 



7 

15 

China           .               -    per  picul 

14 

16 

Benjamin 

— 

16 

55 

Tortoiseshell         -          -        — 

1,000 

1,600 

Betel  nut        -            -      - 

— 

14 

li 

Birds'  nests,  while 

per  catty 

30 

45 

European  Articleu 

black 

per  picut 

30 

200 

Ale,  Hodgson's       -         -    per  hhd. 

35 

40 

Camphor,  Baras 

China           -        -     - 

per  catty 

12 

30 

Allsop's        -                -         — 

35 

40 

per  picul 

30 

35 

Barclay's           -         •         — 

10 

20 

Canvass,  Bengal 

per  bolt 

3 

4 

Anchors  and  grapnels     -    per  picul 

10 

12 

Coffee,  Sumatra    - 

per  picul 

9i 

10 

Bottles,  English    -           -      per  100 

3J 

4 

other  descriptions     - 

... 

9 

9i 

Canvass        -        -             -       per  bolt 

9 

11 

CopuiT,  Japan    - 
Cordage,  coir 

_ 

27 
3i 

30 

Copper  nails  &  sheathing    per  picul 
Cordage        -           -         •         — 

35 
10 

40 
12 

Cotton 

per  bale 

18 

22 

Cottontwist,No.l6.to36.        — 

38 

40 

Dam  mer,  raw 

per  picul 

1 

u 

No.  38.  to  70.             -         — 

.50 

60 

DhoU              -          -      - 

per  bag 

2} 

3 

(iunpowder           -           -perlOOlbs. 

25 

35 

Dragon's  blood,  inferior 

Flints         -          -             -    per  picul 

30cts. 

2| 

(block) 

per  picul 

12 

25 

Iron,  Swedish,  bar          -        — 

5dol. 

Ebonv,  Isle  of  France  - 
of  other  parts 



3 

SA 

English           -           -         — 
nails,  spike        .         .         _ 

2 



2 

.V 

3 

Elephants'  teeth,  1st  sort 

— 

lOO 

120 

Lead,  pig           -                -         — 

5 

2d  do. 

__ 

95 

100 

slieet        -           -        -         — 

54 

6 

3d  do.        -         -        - 

,„_ 

70 

90 

Patent  shot        -         -      -      per  bag 

1 

2 

Gambier,  Rhio  and  Sin- 

Paint, oil        -           -       -  per  gallon 

li 

If 

gapore 

_« 

4 

Provisions,  beef,  American    per  brl. 

2 

3 

Siak           -        -        - 



6 

5 

English            -            -         — 
pork,  English             -         — 
flour        -           -        .         _ 

30 

Gamboge        ... 



15 

80 

25 

Ghee,  cow        -         -      - 

— 

14 

18 

4 

5 

butfalo 

— 

12 

14 

Rosin            -           -            -         — 

2 

3 

Grain,  rice,  white 

per  coy  an 

55 

60 

Spelter            -           -       -    per  picul 

4 

44 

cargo,  1st  sort 



45 

0 

Steel,  Swedish        -          -       per  tub 

6 

10 

do-  inferior     - 



40 

45 

Tar,  Stockholm        -       -      per  brl. 

6 

Bengal 

per  bag 

2i 

2| 
% 

Piece  goods,Madapolams, 

wheat 

3 

25  yds.  by  32   to  36 

gram,  2  maunds 
Golu  dust,of  Pahangand 

2 

inches        -           -   per  piece 

li 

3 

imitation  Irish,25  yds. 

Siac 

per  bung. 

30 

31J 

by  36  in.        -           -         — 

2i 

24 

of  other  parts 



27 

30 

long  cloths,  38  to  40 
yrJs.  by  36  to  37  in.         — 

Gunnies 

per  100 

7 

9 

3J 

6 

M oth IT -o*- pearl  shells     - 

per  picul 

20 

22 

38  to  40  yrds.  by 

Nankeens,  long  junk 

per  100 

38 

45 

38  to  40  in.  -    -         — 

4 

6i 

short  do. 

per  corge 

7 

8 

38  to  40  yrds.  by 

Oil,  cocoa  nut 

per  picul 

6 

6^ 

44  inches           -         — 

5 

8 

Opium,  Paina 

per  chest 

630 

720 

38  to  40  Nrds.  by 

7 

Benares 



630 

720 

50  in.        -          -         — 

r 

S 

Malwa 



630 

580 

38  to  40  yrds.  by 

Pepner,  black 
long 

per  picul 

t* 

6 

54  in.        -          -         — 
38  to  40  yrds.  by 

J 

Piece  goods,  Bengal  san- 

60  in.    -              -         - 

10 

12 

nahs     -         -        - 

per  corge 

33 

34 

prints,  7  S,  light  grounds. 

Mahmoodies 

__ 

28 

30 

single  colours       -         — 

2i 

3 

(iurrahs 



12 

14 

9-8,  do.  do.     .        -         — 

3 

4 

Baftas     - 

_ 

20 

22 

7-8,  dark,  do.         -        — 

^i 

^ 

chintz  of  12  cubits 



"s* 

16 

9-8,  do.  do.     -        -         — 

.3 

% 

chintz  of  10  cubits 



10 

7-8  &  y-8,  2  colours        — 

3i 

Madras,  mories,  wh. 



22 

25 

9-8,     Turkey    red 

blue 



30 

40 

ground,  24  yards         — 

10 

12 

salempires,  blue    - 



40 

.50 

9-8,  furniture,' 24  yrds.  — 

6 

8 

brown 

_ 

30 

35 

cambric,  12  yrds.  by 

handkerchiefs 

_ 

30 

100 

42  to  44  in.          -         — 

it 

2 

kolamkories 



20   . 

45 

12  yrds.  by  45  in.        _ 

iii 

kambayas    - 
hugis  sarungs 
Bali  cloths 

- 

12 
16 
6 

13 

30 

7 

iacconot,  20  yrds.  by 

44  to  46  in.         -        — 
lappets,  20  vrds.  by 

li 

4 

Batick  handkfs.     - 

__ 

8 

16 

40  to  44  in.          -         — 

u 

2 

Rattans 

Sago,  pearl,  in  cases 

Salt,  rfiam 

per  picul 
per  coyan 

23 

2 
3 
24 

handkerchiefs,  imita- 
tion Batick,  dbl.     per  corge 
Pulicat         -           -   per  dozen 

5 

'4 

S* 

Saltpetre 

per  pitnil 

7i 

8 

Woollens,  long  ells          -    per  piece 

1(1 

11 

Sapan  wood,  Manilla      - 

1 

2 

camlets          -             -          — 

25 

32 

Siam 

1 

ladie<i'  cloths  (scarlet)     per  yard 

li 

H 

SUk,  raw,  China,  junk    - 

72  cyts. 

220 

240 

bombazettes        -       -    per  piece 

7 

9* 

Canton,  No.  3. 

lOOcjts. 

320 

3.30 

Wines  &  spirits  —  sherry   per  dozen 

6 

8 

Macao 

95  cjts. 

300 

310 

port        -           .         .         _ 

9 

10 

Spirits,  arrack      - 

per  pal. 
per  picuI 

IScti- 

20  cU- 

claret,  French          -         — 
English       -       -         — 
brandy       -                     per  gal. 

4 

8 

Stick  lac        -           -        - 

12 

14 

8 

10 

Segara,  Manilla    - 

perl  ,000 

6 

64 

} 

1 

Sugar,  Siam,  1st  sort 

per  picul 

5X 

6 

rum       -                   -         — 

30  eta. 

45  cU. 

Sugar,  Cochin-China 

3) 

44 

glD        -          *       -     per  case 

6 

"> 

Sugar  candy 

— 

6 

10 

1 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  commission  and  warehouse  rent  charged  at  Singapore,  except  in  cases  of 
special  agreement :  — 


Commisiion. 

1.  On  all  sales  or  purchases,  except  the  following,  5  per  cent. 

2.  On   purchases   of  goods  or  produce  for  returns,  2i  per 

cent. 

3.  On  sales  or  purchases  of  oiiium,  3  per  cent. 

4.  On  sale  or  purchase  of  snips,   vessels,  houses,  or  lands, 

2J  per  cent. 

5.  On  sale,  i»urchase,  or  shipment  of  bullion,  1  per  cent. 

6.  On  sale  or  purchase  of  diamonds,  jewels,  &c.,  2  per  cent. 

7.  On  returns  in  treasure,  bullion,  of  bills,  1  per  cent. 

8.  On  all  goods  consigned  and  withdrawn,  4  coromi-vsion. 

9.  On  sale,  purchase,  or  negotiating  of  hills  not  serTing  for 

purchase  of  goods  or  produce,  I  per  cent. 

10.  On  all  goods  sold  liy  auction  by  the  agents  themselves,  in 

addition  to  the  above,  2^  pCTcent. 

11.  On  del  credere,  or  guaranteeing  sales  when  specially  re- 

quired, 2i  per  cent. 

H.  ShjoflTage,  1  per  cent,  per  mille. 

13.  On  all  advances  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  whether 
the  goods  are  consigned  to  the  agent  or  not,  and  where 
ft  CODUniuion  of  6  per  cent.  i»  not  charged,  *X}  per  cent. 


11.  On  ordering  goodfi,  or  superintending  the  fulfilment  of 
contracts  whence  no  other  commission  is  derived,  24  per 
cent. 

15.  On  guaranteeing  bills,  bonds,  or  other  engagements,  and 
on  becoming  security  for  administrations  of  estates,  or  to 
government  or  Individuals  for  contracts,  aijreement*. 
Sec.,  2J  per  cent. 

16.  On  acting  for  the  estates  of  persons  deceased  ai  executors 

or  admmistrators,  5  per  cent. 

17.  On  the  management  of  estates  for  others,  on  the  amotint 
receivetl,  2^  yvr  cent. 

18.  On  procuring  tVeight,  or  advertising  as  the  agent  of  owner 

or  commanders,  on  the  amount  of  ftrcight,  whether  the 
same  passes  through  tlie  hands  of  the  agent  or  not,  5  per 
cent. 

19.  On  chartering  ships  for  otiier  parties,  2}  per  cent- 

20.  On  making  insurance,  or  writing  orders  for  do.,  \  percent. 

21.  On  settling  insurance  losses,  total  or  partial*  «id  on  pro- 

curing return  of  premium,  1  per  cent* 
I  22.  On  debts,  when  a  process  at  law  or  arbitration  is  necessary, 
I  2J  per  cent.— And  ijf  received  hj  such  means,  5  f«r  cent. 
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SINGAPORE. 


.  On  bills  of  eictiance  noted  <ft  protested,  2  per  cent. 
,  (>n  c«>llectiii^  hou^  rent,  •'>  \*eT  cent- 

On  ship-,'  disbursements,  2i  per  ct-nt. 

On  neKotiatin*;  loans  on  respondentia,  2  per  cent. 

Oil  letters  of  cretUl  {^ranted  for  mercantile  purposes,  2\ 
percent. 

On  purchasing  or  selling  government  securities,  or  on  ei- 
chan^ng  or  transferring  the  same,  J  per  cent. 

On  delivering  up  do.,  ^  per  cent. 
.  On  all  advances  not  punctually  liquidated,  the  agent  to 


have  the  option  of  charging  a  second 

upon  a  fresh  advance,  provided  the  charge  be  only  made 

once  in  the  same  year. 

.  On  transhipping  all  goods  or  produce,  except  the  follow- 
ing, 1  per  cent. 

,  On  transhipping  whole  chests  of  cassia,  cassia  buds,  ani- 
seed, camphor,  nankeens,  and  gunny  bags,  per  package, 
1  dollar. 

,  At  the  option  of  the  agent,  on  the  amount  debited  or  cre- 


dited within  th«  year.  Including  Interest,  and  excepting 

only  sui-li  items,  un  which  at  least  2V  pei  cent,  has  been 

charged,  1  per  cent. 

This  charge  not  to  apply  to  paying  over  a  balance  due  on 

an  account  made  up  to  a  particular  i>eriod,  unless  where  such 

balance  is  withdrawn  without  reasonable  notice. 

Warehouse  Rent  per  Month. 
Chests  of  opium  or  silk,   bales  of  woollens,   pipes  of  wine  or 

brantly,  leaguers  of  arrack,  &c.,  1  dollar. 
Bales  of  Indian  piece  goods,  cotton,  and  gunny  b.igs,  .*>0  cents. 
Cases  of  Kuropean  piece  goods,  trusses  of  w'oollens,  &c.,  2.5 

cents* 
Hogsheads  of  licmor,  \  chests  of  wine,  &c.,  40  cents. 
Pepper,  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  saltpetre,  &c.,  10  per  cent. 
Iron,  tin,  tutenague,  spelter,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  6  t>er  cent. 
All  other  goods   not   mentioned,   to  pay  accordingly,  or   bj 

mensurement,  at  the  rate  of,  per  ton  of  50  cubic  feet, 

1  dollar. 


Trade  of  Singapore. — The  following  Tables  are  taken  from  the  official  statements  published  in  the 
Singapore  Chrojiicle^  27th  of  September,  18o2,  The  sums  are  expressed  iu  sicca  rupees,  at  the  fixed 
exchange  of  21U|  sicca  rupees  per  100  Spanish  dollars. 


L  Total  Account  of  Imports  and  Exports 

at  Singapore  for  the  Years  1823  to  1831-32. 

Vears.                       Imports. 

Exports.* 

Years. 

Imports.                      Exports. 

1823 

1824 

1S25 

1S26-1827 

1827-1S2S 

Sicca  Rupee: 
not  stated. 
145^5,098 
132,39,178 
136,19,786 
148,85,999 

Sicca  Rupees. 
117,21,S18 
139,0<',fiS5 
122,87,863 
138,83,062 
13.8,72,010 

182S-1S29 
1829-1830 
1S.TO-1S31 
1S31-1832 

Sicca  RupteM. 
196,11,203 
212,15,599 
187,53,505 
178,09,948 

Si'fcfl  Rupee*. 
1SO,46,C04 
187,62,509 
182,66,349 
156,51,573 

I.  Total  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports,  with  the  Places  stated,  to  show  the  general  Channel  of  Tran- 
shipments. 


Imports. 


From  England  and  Foieign  Europe 
From  (^hiiia  .  -  - 

From  Java        -  -  -       - 


To  England  and  Foreign  Europe 
To  China  -  .  - 

To  Java 


1826-1827.    I    1827-1828. 


iicca  Rupees.    Sicca  Rupees. 
28,35,477  24,61,800 

15,13r555  17,92,675 

11,78,676    I     22,84,638 


1828-1829. 


Sicca  Rupees. 
25,09,359 
56,22,136 
14,49,140 


1829-1830.  I  1830-1831.    1831-1832. 


Sicra  Rupees.  Sicca  Rupees,  sicca  Rupees. 
34,88,549  j  26,04,403  i  33,59,i07 
71,84,407  60,15,040  51,23,-I83 

17,81,427     I     23,89,228     |     20,60,748 


26,89,576         30,61,745 
24,64,815  15,19,897 

8,26,966     I      10,26,379 


Exports. 
68,60,717    I     77,63,176 
18,12,729  13,82,328 

10,34,598     I       8,97,488 


76,52,126    I     64,.'»,9SS 
1S,;13,037  15,48,042 

11,41,72'J  7,57,153 


Note.  —  .Japan  copper  from  Batavia  is  an  article  of  transhipment  to  Calcutta,  and  occasionally  to 
Bombay. 

III.  Table  showing  the  total  Value  of  Cargoes  exported  to  England,  distinguishing  Transhipments  from 
StraiU'  Produce,  in  the  Years  1829-30,  1830-31,  and  1831-32. 


Vean. 

Vessels.                   Tons  Register.        Straits'  Produce.f      Transhipments. 

Total. 

1829-1839 
1830-1831 
1831-1832 

Sicca  Rupees.               Sicca  Rupees. 
20                                 6,019                          19,03,792                      58,55,209 
23                                  7,785                         23,31,232                      50,76.361 
20                  1                6,756                          19,53,613                      51,16,764 

Sicca  Rupees. 
77,59,001 
74,10.593 
711.70,377             1 

rV.  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Singapore,  in  the  undermentioned  Years. 


Articles. 

Year  ending  1st  of  April, 
1829. 

Veai  ending  1st 

of  April,  1838. 

Year  ending  1st  of  April' 
1831. 

Year  ending  lit  of  April, 

1832. 

Benjamin 
Cassia        -      - 
buds     - 
Camphor, 

China 
CoflTee        -      • 
Dra};on's  hlood 
Eleiihrmls" 

teetli       •    • 

Gold  dust 

PictJs. 

8 

3,161 

224 

Cases. 
75 

Bags. 

Corges. 

PiaJs. 
423 

Cases. 

28 

Bags. 

COTg. 

Piculs. 
5.64> 
6,521  1 

Cases. 
6 

Be- 

Piculs. 

842-69 
1,870 

Casts. 

Corgt. 

3,535 

38,620 

26 

375 

25 

■ 

; 

958 

18,5251 

8 

70-65 
3-94 

1,854 

1 
3 

l,2'll 

teeth 

17 

bungk. 

J            IS 

1  purell 

\ 

467-3 

31,770-.-58 

202-3 

7712 
8-62 

68 

bunek. 
12 

■ 

142 
23,«28-23 
101-84 

41-87 
8-tO 

majams 
12 

Nankeens 
Pepper,  hUck 
white 

Rawiilk 
Rice        ■       - 

Rattans 

8395 
6,009 

150 
2,658 

6,120 

4,538 
234 

bund. 
3,810 

7,012 

31,814' 

98 
26,277 

43,116 

8,524 
191 J 

I             1 

260 
459 

4,420 

707 

bundles 

1,940 

i 

6A55 

32,061-84 

2,355 
46,470 

25,672 

pieces 
885.081 

34 

37/39  88 

1,.W4-16 

38,784 

15,232 

Direct 
286,654 

10 

band. 
103 

Spices       -     ■ 

37 

66 

71 

• 

S,670      4,953 

"{  hlids.  f 

.        P 

'•labs 
843 

?,777 

3,43.-5i 

4  311 

3,051 

Sugar      - 
Sago          -     - 

34  ,.356 
2,305 

-_ 

38,409            10 
4,965            75 

_ 

63.917 
2,0501 

'. 

I 

44,183 
5,084j 

Tin 

2,841 

- 

24,262 

19,776 

- 

25,063 

Torlniseshell  - 

158 

94-31       32 

•        - 

218 

22      - 

198} 

'«:    1 

•  Penang  and  Malacca  are  included. 

t  Under  this  head  is  included  Banca  tin,  which  has  been  largely  transhipped,  but  the  state  of  the 
entries  docs  not  permit  of  its  being  distinguished. 


SINOPE.  —  SKINS. 


]<JU 


V.  General  Trade  with  Iiuiia  for  the  Years  180G- 
{hnporls  into  Singapore  from  India) 


■  to  1831-32. 


FTom  Talruita 

Madras        -              -               . 
»..i.ibay           -            .        .      - 

Total 

lSM-lSii7.    1    18'^7-lSliS. 

182S-1S29. 

182U-1S30.    1    1830.1831.    |    1831-1832.   | 

'^,.0j,7iiu 

aicca  Ritiiccf. 

4,l.l,0ys 
3,7ti,SS'J 

aiccit  Kuitces. 
29,77,1)86 
ll),yil,27S 
3,82,249 

aictii  llitpeejt- 
27,9fi,4I.'j 
.'i,71/)S(; 
2,73,393 

Sicca  ItHi'cet. 
2.'j,.'j9,:)92 
l,li2,.'iS3 
2,22,.341 

Sicca  Rupert, 

22,.'.S,3.')3 

2,9G,90.S 

1,92,765 

2C,ll,S'^2 

3i,o,s,oa3 

4l,19,(J13 

36,44,391 

28,84,516     1     27,48,026     1 

To  Calcutta 

Alailras        -        •               -          - 
Bombay              .            -           - 

20^9,7fi2 
2,7.S,U'AS 
5,2C,1SS 

Exports  to  India. 
Ifi,.-l,3t9          QS/jS.HM     1     !i(),.V),7'17          22,.'54,713 
ll,3S,l)9a            3,9.-,M9            2,tlG,S77            2,8.',,678 
1,S,S,(112            3,73,U36     1       C,Oll,174            "1,06,528 

18,51, 471 
3,12,752 
3,63,114 

Total 

2S,«,S7S 

29,.07^16O    1     31,2.'»,.'.29     |     28,13,(1'JS    ]     29,26,949 

25,27,337 

VL  Corrected  List  of  Cargoes  to  Europe,  by  Vessels  which  sailed  from  this  Port  during  the  Official 

Year  1831-32. 


\'essels*  Names. 

Tons. 

Straits' 
Produce. 

Transhipt. 

Tol:aI, 

Vessels*  Names. 

Tons. 

Straits' 
Produce. 

Transhipt, 

Total. 

Dollars, 

DMars, 

Dotlun. 

Dollars. 

Dollilrs. 

Drllar,, 

.Atwick 

341 

9,900 

. 

9,900 

Childe  Harold    -     - 

463 

36,504 

308,000 

344,504 

Helen  Mar 

.255 

86,117 

198,159 

284,276 

Hebe        . 

256 

.'>8,.388 

2,700 

61,088 

Madeline 

't'jd 

6,066 

- 

6,06(1 

Aurora 

550 

63,795 

61,003 

124,798 

Eliza           -         .       - 

538 

50,818 

13,845 

64,663 

Balavia        -        -     . 

360 

32,060 

32,060 

Victoria 

375 

85,191 

37,681 

122,872 

Orynthia 

318 

54/jSl 

4,039 

58,620 

Eajile       - 

206 

37,997 

40,580 

78/,77 

Sjiartan    - 

237 

2,091 

2,(i91 

Kdinond  Castle       -    - 

285 

85,006 

51  ,.546 

l.Vi,552 

Dukeof  Roiburch  - 

417 

.33,239 

654,530 

687,769 

Kencoolen      ,  - 

402 

655 

10,710 

11  ,,365 

Edward        -    -        - 

.354 

64,325 

9,295 

7.3,620 

Lady  Gordon 

283 

66,835 

6,020 

72,853 

Irene    -        - 

ISO 

40,004 

10,000 

50,004 

Fanny 
Hunnymede 

280 
400 

49,4.5.T 

65,057 

295,205 

727,454 

344,658 

792,511 

Totals    - 

6,756 

928,082 

2,4.10.767 

3,3'i8,849 

Trade  of  Java.  —  Since  the  article  Batavia  was  printed,  we  have  received  a  number  of  the  Singapore 
Chronicle,  containing  the  following  account  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Java 
ill  1X30,  1831,  and  1832.  It  shows  a  very  rapid  progress.  There  wants  nothing  but  good  managttnent  to 
render  Java  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Eastern  possessions  belonging  to  any  European  power. 


('offee 

Sugar 

Tin 

Pepper 

Indigo 

Kice 

.Arrack 

Hides 


-  lbs. 

-  piculs 
- leguers 


21,426 

6,061 

22,0(i3 

392,067 

1,927 

30,249 


1831. 

299,085 
120,298 
30,255 
7,836 
42,841 
50.3,199 
1,497 
6.'5,271 


1832. 


314,173 
245,872 
47,.S01 
7,075 
168,21 1 
622,941 
2,000 
82,386 


TripaiiB 
Biri'  m 


1830. 

1831. 

1S,'52. 

5,094 

5,188 

14,323 

4,389 

9,587 

14,153 

4,!.0S 

4,059 

5,378 

246 

322 

177 

745 

947 

1„304 

2,559 

3,849 

1,531 

£,144 

(Spo  Journal  of  an  Emhassy  to  Sia?/i  and  Cocliin  China,  by  J(ih7i  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  chap.  xix. ;  Ilciurn  nt 
ihe  I'oj/ulalion  of  British  I)idia,  in  Heport  of  the  Select  Cum?>iittee  of  the  Commons,  1831 ;  Kepurl  (if  Hid 
Select  Committee  of  the  Cojnmuns,  for  1830  ;  and  Singapore  Chronicle,  passim.) 

SINOPE,  a  town  of  Asia  IMinor,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  lat.  42°  2' 80'' 
N.,  Ion.  35°  9' 45"  E.  Population  uncertain,  jji-obably  fjotn  8,000  to  10,000.  Sinope 
is  situated  on  a  low  narrow  isthmus,  connecting  tlic  high  rocky  ))ron)ontory  of  Ada  with 
the  main  land.  Its  port,  which  is  the  best  on  this  coast,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
is  protected  from  the  N.  and  N.  E.  gales  by  the  isthmus  and  promontory  already  men- 
tioned. Ships  anchor  within  ~  mile  of  the  town,  in  from  13  to  17  fatlioms;  or  nearer 
to  it,  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms.  There  is  a  roadstead  on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus, 
but  it  is  open  and  exposed.  Sinope  is  one  of  tlie  principal  stations  of  tlie  Turkish  fleet  • 
and  there  are  docks  and  arsenals  for  its  accommodation  and  outfit.  Its  exports  are  in- 
considerable, the  principal  being  timber,  salt,  cordage,  fish  oil,  &c. 

In  ancient  times,  .Sinope  was  a  city  of  great  wealth,  magnitude,  and  importance.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  ;  and  Mithridatcs  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  After  its  conquest  by  the 
Komans  under  Lucullus,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  colony  ;  and  continued  for  a  lengthened  period  to  enjoy  a, 
good  deal  of  consideration. 

Should  civilisation  and  the  arts  once  more  revive  in  the  ancient  Pontus,  and  the  other  countries  to  t)io 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  excellence  of  its  port  cnnld  not  fail  to  restore  to  Sinope  some  portion  of  id 
former  grandeur.  Even  now  a  considerable  intercourse  is  beginning  to  take  jilace  with  the  countries 
E.  and  S.  of  Sinope.  Dinrbeker,  on  the  Tigris,  in  lat.  37''  54'  N.,  Ion.  30^  53'  45"  E.,  is  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  Eastern  commerce;  and  caravans  set  out  regularly  from  it  for  Aleppo,  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople  :  but  any  one  who  consults  a  map  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  contiguous  countries'  will 
see  at  once  that  Trcbisond  and  the  neighbouring  ports  nn  the  S.  E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  ate  the 
natural  channels  through  which  Armenia,  Koordistan,  and  the  north-western  parts  of  Persia  may  best 
maintain  an  intercourse  with  Eurojie.  We  shall  afterwards  show  that  the  danger  to  vessels  in  the  roudg 
of  Trebisond  has  been  very  much  exaggerated.  —  (See  TKi:niso.M).)  In  the  event,  however,  of  the  com- 
merce with  the  countries  referred  to  liecoming  of  any  considerable  importance,  Sinope  would  be  an  ad- 
vantageous entrcpdl  to  which  goods  might  be  brought,  and  whence  they  might  be  conveyed  in  proper 
vessels,  and  at  proper  times,  to  the  other  port.s.  At  all  events,  it  is  of  material  imimrtance  that  a  direct 
intercourse  with  the  southern  coast  of  the  liKick  Sea  should  be  established,  and  th.-it  the  trade  with  it 
should  not  be  carried  on,  as  hitherto,  through  Odessa. —  (For  further  particulars  as  to  Sinottc  see 
Touriufort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p)).  202-212.  ;  and  Horic's  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Btack'S(a 
See  also  the  article  Treuisono,  in  this  work.)  ' 

SKINS.  The  term  is  applied  in  commercial  language  to  the  .skins  of  those  animals, 
as  calves,  deer,  goats,  latniis,  &c.,  which,  when  prejiareil,  are  used  in  the  lighter  works  of 
bookliinding,  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  ]inrchment,  i^vc.  ;  while  the  term  hides  is  api)lied 
to  the  skins  of  the  ox,  horse,  »SiC.,  which,  when  tanned,  arc  used  in   the  manufacture  of 
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shoes,  liarncss,  and  otlicr  heavy  ami  strong  articles.  Lamb  and  kid  skins  are  principally 
iiswl  in  the  glove  manufacture ;  1 20  skins  being  supposed  to  produce,  at  an  average, 
IS  dozen  pairs  of  gloves. 

Account  of  the  Skins  imported  in  1831,  specifying  the  Countries  whence  they  came,  and  the  Numbers 
brought  from  each.— ;/'((r/.  Paper,  No.  5M.  Sess.  1835.) 


Countries  from  which  imported. 

1 

Calf  and  Kip, 

Deer, 

Goat, 

Kid,           Kid, 

Lamb, 

Seal, 

untanned. 

undressd. 

undressd. 

undre.sd.    dressed. 

undressd. 

undressd. 

Crvt.     qrs.  lbs. 

Number. 

HwrnSxr. 

HuinLtr, 

Number. 

Surriber. 

Nwmber. 

Russia 

27,5')1 

3    7 

Sweden            -            - 

_ 

_ 

3 

Norway                -                    -            - 

3 

0    5 

3 

18,219 

617 

Denmaik 

220 

0  19 

- 

. 

- 

. 

13,205 

Prussia               .               -                - 

2,289 

3    8 

- 

480 

. 

. 

2,200 

Germany 

8,014 

0   s 

1,073 

12,181 

1,G58      16,944 

114,^88 

20 

The  Netherlands 

2,881 

1     9 

. 

10,303 

57t; 

11,650 

26 

Fr.ince               -               -                 - 

. 

. 

. 

38,746 

30,780    599,973 

231,789 

Poitusal,  Proper 

- 

- 

- 

18fi 

150 

33,469 

Azores 

. 

. 

- 

26 

Sp:iin  and  the  Kaleavic  Islands 

- 

- 

- 

855 

43,312 

200 

296,740 

Gibraltar               -               -       .     - 

. 

. 

1 

- 

1,035 

• 

18 

Italv  and  the  Itali.m  islands 

- 

- 

- 

5,032 

516,4.57 

4,032 

2,113,678 

IMalta 

. 

. 

- 

798 

. 

1 

Ionian  Islands 

- 

- 

- 

. 

312 

- 

265 

Turkey  and    Continental    Greece, 

exclusive  of  the  Morca 

0 

1  12 

- 

. 

- 

- 

2,790 

Tripoli,  Barbary,  and  Morocco 

- 

- 

1.37,010 

Western  Coast  of  Africa 

R7r> 

1  2-2 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

liA- 

0  2.: 

6 

90,030 

2 

&4 

- 

8,474 

.St.  Helena 

- 

. 

- 

1 

Ka>.t   India   Company's   tcrritoiies 

and  Cevlor 

21.1 

3     1 

f; 

29,374 

1,247 

New  South  Wales,  Van  Dieraen's 

Land,  and  Swan  Uiver 

1 

2    0 

. 

- 

- 

- 

. 

6,143 

British  Northern  colonies 

20 

0  Hi 

1,942 

5 

3 

- 

. 

513,459 

British  West  Indies 

14 

United  States  of  Americi 

7 

1   1.'^ 

122,1,';  I 

. 

- 

- 

- 

51 

Mexico               ... 

. 

- 

12 

. 

. 

. 

- 

3!« 

Brazil 

3 

1  24 

• 

- 

- 

. 

. 

10 

States  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata 

GTS 

0  IS 

89 

• 

. 

- 

- 

63S 

Chili 

- 

. 

. 

- 

• 

. 

. 

2,658 

Peru               -                 -                  - 

. 

- 

58 

10,735 

- 

- 

. 

4,866 

The  Whale  Fisheries 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

4,952 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney, 

and  Man  (foreign  goods) 
Total  import 
Ouantity  retained  for   home  con- 

4 

3  15 

- 

3 

541^ 

4-',(i>7 

1  27 

125,357 

354,584 

595,573    621 ,780  2,820,092 

"  sumption,  deducting  the  quantity 

1 

exported  subsequently  to  the  pay- 

1 

ment  of  duty 

40,193 

3  I9I     31,079^   212,422 

486,527    621,780'2,819,709 

528,206 

SLATE  (ROOF),  Ger.  ScMefer ;  Fr.  Ardoise ;  It.  Lavagnn,  Lasira ;  Sp.  Pizarra), 
a  fossil  or  compact  stone  (argillaceous  schistus),  that  may  bo  readily  split  into  even, 
smooth,  thin  lamina;.  There  are  .several  varieties  of  this  valuable  mineral,  the  pre- 
vailin"'  colours  being  grey,  blue,  and  Irrown.  But  the  tints  are  very  variou.s ;  and  slates 
are  often  marked  with  streaks  of  a  different  colour  from  the  ground.  Slate  is  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  covering  of  houses,  for  wliich  purpose  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  thatch 
or  tiles,  and  is  far  less  expensive  than  lead.  Good  roofing  slate  should  not  absorb  water ; 
and  it  shoidd  be  so  compact  as  not  to  be  dccompo.sed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  properly  selected,  roof  slates  are  of  almost  perpetual  duration  ;  but  those  which  are 
spongy  and  imbibe  moisture  speedily  get  covered  with  moss,  and  require,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  to  be  renewed. 

The  use  of  slates  in  the  covering  of  houses  is  entirely  European.  From  the  Hellespont  to  China 
inclusive  there  is  not  a  single  slated  house  ;  and  this  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  slate,  which  is  a» 
abunilant  in  Asia  as  in  Europe.  ,....,  ^   .       ,    .  .u  •    .  -  .1 

Slates  carried  by  land  have  never  been  subjected  to  any  duty ;  but  those  carried  coastwise  were,  until 
18!1  charged  with  duties  varying  according  to  their  size  and  species.  The  injustice  of  this  distinction, 
and  the  impolicy  of  laying  any  duty  on  an  article  of  this  sort,  are  obvious.  The  revenue  it  produced  was 
quite  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  35,000/.  a  year.  It  was  repealed  at  the  same  time  as  the  duty  on  coal 
carried  coastwise.  .         ..   ,  ,     i       ,  ....  ,  ... 

.Since  the  rci)eal  of  the  duty,  the  consumption  of  slate  has  been  materially  mcrcisetl  ;  and  it  is  now 
extcnsivelv  employed  for  various  purposes  to  which  it  was  not  formerly  made  applicable,  such  as  the 
flooring  of  warehouses  and  vaults,  the  paving  of  streets,  the  formation  of  cisterns,  the  covering  of  worn 
or  decayed  floors,  and  of  the  walls  of  houses  in  exposed  situations,  &c.  The  slate  used  for  these  purposes 
is  cut  by  the  circular  saw  into  pieces  of  from  J  an  inch  to  2  inches  thick.  Many  hundred  tons  have  been 
used  in  the  course  of  the  last  2  years  in  paving,  flooring,  &c.  at  the  London  Docks  ;  and,  we  believe,  with 
much  advantage  to  the  company.  Large  depils  of  slates  are  now  formed  in  London  and  other  great 
towns. 

The  principal  slate  quarries  in  Great  Britain  are  in  Caernarvonshire.  Those  belonging  to  Mr.  Pennant 
(formerly  Lord  Ponrhyn's\  near  Bangor,  employ  about  1,.500  men  and  boys,  and  are  the  most  extensiv* 
and  valuable  in  the  empire.    The  other  quarries  in  the  same  county  employ  about  1,620  men  and  boys: 
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.:ik]  there  are  sonic  in  other  parts  of  Wales.  Tlicre  are  also  extensive  qnarries  at  Ulverstone,  in  Lan- 
cashire; and  others,  of  inferior  magnitude,  in  various  parts  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland. 

The  princi]>al  sl;ite  quarries  in  Scotland  are  at  Easdale  and  Balachulish,  in  Argyleshire.  Speaking 
Rpnerally,  the  Scotch  quarries  do  not  afford  slates  of  tlie  size  and  smoothness  of  those  obtained  from  the 
Welsh  quarries  ;  and  the  wood-work  of  the  roofs  covered  with  them  requires  to  be  stronger. 

Rixifing  slates  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  denominated  Imperials,  Queens,  Princesses,  &c.  Their 
price,  supposing  their  quality  to  be  in  other  respects  equal,  depends  partly  on  their  size  and  partly  on  their 
weight.    The  subjouied  account  explains  the  mode  in  which  it.is  determined. 

Account  of  the  Prices  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Slate  on  Shipboard  at  Bangor,  in  January,  1834. 


Im|>crials,  20,  .24,  27,  and  30  inches  long,  and 
various,  iireadths  -  -  - 

Queens,  27,  30,  33,  and  3fi  inches  long,  and  pro- 
"portionate  breadths,  assortetl 
Queens,  30  and  33  inches 
Fviiicesses,  2t  bv  14  inches 
Ton  slates  or  raj;s 
Duchesses,  24  in.  by  12 
Countesses,  20     —    10,       — 
Ladies,         IG     —      8,       — 
Doubles,       13     -      CI,      — 
SinRles,         11      —      S.J,      — 

Slossslatcs,  lltolSby.  etolSm.  i2         —  -    lu 

Inferiors. 
..  by  12,  weighing  82  cwt.  per  m.,  lOO 
10, 


-    i5  per  ton. 


righing  60  cwt.  per  m.,  140  iier  ra. 

—  40        —         -    90     _ 

—  25        —         -    45     _ 


—         -    10 


Duchesses,  21 
Countessts,  20 
Ladies,  16 

Doubles,      13 


20 


30 


Slabs,  sawn,  per  ton  of  158  ft.  superficial,  in.  thick,  65  per  ton . 

Do.,  if  under  2  feet  long,  or  1  ft.  6  in-  wide  -    75     

Grave  stones,  not  less  than  6  ft.  bv  3  ft.  2i  in.  thick,  GO     — 
Endeel  blocks  or  slabs,  sawn  at  the  ends  only       .    60     — 

Unsawn  do.  -  -  -  -    50     

Shipping  expenses,  6d.  per  ton ;  bills  of  lading,  3s.  6J. 

No.  1.  plain  jambs,  mantel  and  tiimed  blocking,  with 

plain  edge  shelf  -  -  -9  each. 

2.  moulded  ^ambs,  mantel  with  turned  blocking, 

with  plain  edge  shelf                   .  -  16  — 

3.  moulded  jambs,  &c.  with  bead  mould  -        -  19  — 

4.  (irecian  fret  jambs  and  mantel           -  -  20  

5.  moulded  truss  jambs  and  mantel  -       >  38  — 
6.panelled  jambs  and  mantel                -  -  28  — 

Cisterns,  with  sides  and  ends,  inch  thick.  Is.  lOtl.  per  foot  cubie 
^  .  contents. 
Do.  do.  VJ  in.  thick,  2j.  2J.  


The  subjoined  account  shows  a  very  material  increase  in  the  quantity  ot  slates  exported. 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Slate  exported  from  England  to  Foreign  Parts  in  each  of  the  Five 

Years  ending  with  1832. 


Years. 

Slate  or  Slates,  rough. 

Slates  in  Frames. 

Years. 

Slate  or  Slates,  rough. 

Slates  in  Frames.! 

1828 
1829 
1830 

Ton*.                Number. 
2,741           3,2-.0,929 
3,925           4,768,953 
2,.536           3,999,594 

Number. 
37,034 
32,106 
35,160 

1831 

1832 

Tons.                Number. 
4,798           4,257,494 
6,061            1,859,283 

Number,          J 

18,372 
15,420         1 
1 

SLAVES  AND  SLAVE  TRADE.  A  slave,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  is 
an  individual  at  the  absolute  dispo.sal  of  another,  who  has  a  right  to  employ  and  treat 
him  as  he  pleases.  But  the  state  of  slavery  is  susceptible  of  innumerable  modifications  ; 
and  it  has  been  usual,  in  most  countries  where  it  has  been  long  established,  to  limit  in 
various  ways  the  power  of  the  master  over  the  slave.  The  slave  trade  is,  of  couise,  the 
business  of  those  who  deal  in  slaves. 

Origin  of  Slavery.  —  A  great  deal  of  learning  has  been  employed  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  slavery,  though  the  subject  is  still  far  from  being  exhausted.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  it  originally  grew  out  of  a  state  of  war.  In  rude  uncivilised  communities, 
where  the  passion  of  revenge  acquires  a  strength  unknowji  in  more  advanced  states  of 
society,  captives  taken  in  war  are  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  victors,  who  may  either  put 
them  to  the  sword,  or  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  servitude.  In  antiquity  the  ideas  of 
war  and  slavery  were  inseparable.  Probably,  in  very  remote  ages,  prisoners  were  most 
commonly  put  to  death  ;  but  the  selfish  gradually  predominated  over  the  more  passionate 
feelings,  and  for  many  ages  it  was  usual  to  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  slaves ;  being 
either  sold  by  their  captors  to  others,  or  em])loyed  by  them  as  they  might  think  fit. 
"  Jure  gentium"  says  Justinian,  "  servi  nostri  sunt,  qui  ab  hostihus  capiuntur." — (^Instit. 
lib.  i.  5.) 

The  practice  of  reducing  men  to  a  state  of  slavery,  having  once  begun,  was  extended 
in  various  ways.  The  progeny  of  slaves,  or  of  women  in  a  state  of  slavery,  were  slaves; 
men  born  free  might  sell  themselves  as  slaves ;  and  parents  had  authority,  in  Jud;ca  and 
Rome,  to  dispose  of  their  children  for  the  same  purpose.  —  (Michaelis  on  the  Lau-s  of 
Moses,  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  Eng.  ed.)  It  was  the  law  of  Rome,  and  of  most  other  ancient 
states,  that  the  persons  of  debtors  who  had  contracted  obligations  which  they  could  not 
discharge,  should  become  the  jjroperty  of  their  cre<litors. 

Treatment  of  Slaves.  —  The  treatment  of  slaves  in  antiquity,  as  in  more  modern  times, 
differed  very  widely  in  different  countries  and  periods,  and  among  different  classes  of 
slaves  in  the  same  country  and  at  the  same  time.  A  great  deal  also  dejiended  on  the 
character  of  particular  masters.  Slaves  bred  up  in  the  house  or  family  of  the  masters 
were  uniformly  treated  with  greater  indulgence  than  others,  and  became  entitled,  by  cus- 
tom, to  several  important  privileges.  At  Athens,  slaves  apjiear  to  have  been  better  treated 
than  in  any  other  ancient  state;  and  Demosthenes  mentions,  in  his  second  riiilipijic, 
that  "  a  slave  was  better  off  at  Athens  than  a  free  citizen  in  many  other  countries."  In 
republican  Rome,  the  masters  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves,  who  were 
often  treated  with  the  most  detestable  barbarity.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  to 
expose  old,  useless,  or  sick  slaves  to  starve  in  an  island  in  the  Tiber  !  We  may,  as 
Mr.  Hume  has  justly  remarked,  "  imagine  what  others  would  practise,  when  it  was  the 
professed  maxim  of  the  elder  Cato,  to  sell  his  superannuated  slaves  at  any  price,  rather 
than   maintain   what   he   esteemed   a  useless  burden." — (Flutarc/i,    in    Vita    Catonis.) 
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Ergastul'iy  or  dungeons,  where  slaves  were  confined  and  chained  at  night,  and  where 
they  were  sometimes  made  to  work  iu  the  day,  were  common  all  over  Italy.  Co- 
lumella advises  that  they  he  always  built  under  ground  —  (lib.  i.  c.  6.);  and  remains  of 
them  are  still  seen  in  the  lower  stories  of  ancient  buildings  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Hun- 
dreds of  slaves  were  sometimes  put  to  death  for  the  crime  of  one  only ;  and  they  were 
exposed,  when  they  committed  any  petty  fault,  to  all  the  violence  of  the  most  capricious 
and  unrestrained  despotbm.      ', 

It  was  not  uncommon  in  the  barbarous  ages  to  immolate  captives  on  the  tomb  of  such 
chiefs  as  had  fdlen  in  battle;  and  magnificent  games  were  celebrated  on  these occ^asions.* 
The  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  so  common  at  Rome  after  the  Punic  wars,  seem  to  have 
grown  out  of  this  practice.  These  were  contests  between  slaves,  denominated  gladiators, 
trained  to  fight  in  public  for  the  amusement  of  a  ferocious  populace,  who  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  their  sanguinary  combats.  Thousands  of  unfortunate  wretches  were 
annually  sacrificed  in  this  inhuman  sport.  After  his  triumph  over  the  Dacians,  Trajan 
exhibited  spectacles,  in  which  no  fewer  than  ll,00O  wild  beasts  of  different  kinds  were 
killed,  and  10,000  gladiators  fought !  —  (Aflam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  .TIT.) 

The  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  slaves  occasioned  frequent  revolts,  attended  by  the  most 
dreadful  excesses.  Spartacus,  a  Thracian  captive,  destined  for  the  profession  of  a  gla- 
diator, headed  a  rebellion  of  gladiators  and  slaves,  which  continued  for  3  years,  and 
required  all  the  force  of  the  republic  to  suppress.  When  finally  defeated  by  Crassus,. 
about  6,000  of  his  followers  were  nailed  to  the  cross,  in  doul)le  rows,  that  extended 
almost  from  Capua  to  Rome.  —  ( Ferguson,  Rom.  Rejyublic,  c.  16.)  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  the  Romans  can  be  surprised  at  tlie  atrocities  of  so  many  of  the 
einperoi-s.  The  worst  of  them  treated  the  citizens  better  than  the  latter  treated  the 
slaves.  Humanity  could  not  be  looked  for  in  the  rulers  of  a  state  in  which  hiunan  life 
was  held  in  contempt,  and  human  suffering  made  tlie  subject  of  popular  sport. 

In  consequence  partly  of  their  ill  usage,  and  partly  of  its  being  accounted  cheaper  to 
buy  than  to  breed  slaves,  vast  numbers  were  annually  imported  into  Italy.  Thrace  and 
the  countries  round  the  Black  Sea  furnished  large  supplies  of  the  best  slaves  ;  aixi  num- 
bers wei-c  obtained  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  other  places.  Delus  in  Cilicia 
ivas  the  greatest  slave  market  of  antiquity  ;  as  many  as  10,000  slaves  have  been  sold  there 
in  a  single  day. — (Slrabo,  lib.  xiv. ) 

Besides  its  brutalising  inftuenee  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  the  institution  of  slavery 
was  in  other  respects  productive  of  the  worst  effects.  The  best  Roman  writers  bear 
testimony  to  the  negligence,  waste,  and  bad  conduct  of  slaves.  —  (  Columella,  lib.  i.  §  8.  ; 
PUn.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xvii.  §:3.)  The  inferiority  of  the  ancients  inmost  of  the  useful  arte 
is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  pre\'alence  of  slavery,  which  not  only  extinguished  all 
emulation  and  invention  on  the  part  of  most  of  those  engaged  in  industrious  employ- 
ments, but  made  the  employments  be  considered  in  some  ineasure  disgraceful.  In  the 
ancient  world  agriculture  and  arms  were  the  only  occupations  that  were  reckoned  worthy 
of  a  freeman.  'Die  mechanical  arts  were  carried  on  either  wholly  by  slaves,  or  by  the 
very  dregs  of  the  jjcople ;  and  remained  for  ages  in  the  same  stationary  state. 

Tlic  establisliment  of  Christianity  contributed  more,  perha{>s,  than  any  thing  else,  first 
to  mitigate,  and  finally  to  suppress  tlie  abomination  of  slavery.  But  within  no  very  long 
))eriod  after  its  abolition  had  Ixjen  completely  effected  in  every  part  of  Europe,  its  horrors 
began  to  be  inflicted  on  America. 

African  Slave  Trade.  —  Tliis  infamous  traflfic  was  commenced  by  tire  Portuguese,  in 
1442.  The  trade,  however,  was  but  of  trifling  extent  till  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  Indians 
employed  in  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo  or  Hayti,  Charles  V.  authorised,  in  irA7,  the 
introduction  into  the  island,  of  African  slaves  from  tlie  establishments  of  the  Portuguese 
on  tlie  coast  of  Guinea.  The  concurrence  of  the  emperor  was  obtained  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  celebrated  Las  Casas,  bishop  of  Clii.ipa,  who,  contradictorily  enough, 
laboured  to  protect  the  Indians  by  enslaving  the  Africans.  The  latter  were  certainly 
more  vigorous  and  capable  of  bearing  ftitigue  than  the  former.  But  this  circumstance 
affords  no  real  justification  of  the  measure,  which,  at  best,  was  nothiirg  more  than  the 
substitution  of  one  species  of  crime  and  misery  in  the  place  of  another.  —  (^Robertson^s 
Hist.  America,  book  iii. ) 

Tlie  i\nportation  of  negroes  into  the  West  Indies  and  America,  having  once  begun, 
gradually  increased,  until  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  trafl^c  rivalled  its  cruelty  and 
guilt.  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  Englishman  who  engaged  in  it :  and  such  was  the 
ardour  with  whicli  our  countrymen  followed  his  example,  that  they  exported  from  A  Wca 
more  tlian  300,000  slaves  between  the  years  1680  and  1700  ;  and  between  1700  and  1786, 
610,000  Africans  were  imported  into  Jamaica  only  ;  to  which  adding  the  imports  into 
the  other  islands  and  the  continental  colonies,  and  those  who  died  on  their  passage,  the 

•  Achilles  s.icrific<Kl  12  Troj.in  captives  on  tlie  tomb  of  Patroclus.  —  {Iliad,  lib.  23.) 
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number  carried  from  Africa  will  appear  immense.  — {Bryan  Edwards,  Jlist.  West  Indies, 
vol.  ii.  p.  64.)  The  importations  by  other  nations,  particularly  the  French  and  Por- 
tuguese, were  also  very  gi'eat. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  this  traffic  has  been  more  injurious  to  Africa  or  Amcrica- 
In  the  former  it  has  perpetuated  and  multiplied  every  sort  of  enormity  and  abuse.  The 
petty  princes  have  been  tempted  to  make  war  on  each  other,  that  they  might  obtain  caj)- 
tives  to  sell  to  the  European  traders  ;  and  when  these  could  not  be  found,  have  seized 
and  sold  their  own  subjects.  Many,  too,  have  been  kidnapped  by  the  crews  of  the  slave 
ships  ;  nor  is  there  any  sort  of  crime  known  among  pirates  and  banditti,  which,  for  more 
than  3  centuries,  the  civilised  inhabitants  of  Europe  have  not  perpetrated  upon  the  un- 
offending natives  of  Central  Africa.  In  the  West  Indies,  and  those  parts  of  America 
into  whLch  slaves  have  been  largely  imported,  its  effect  has  been  equally  disastrous.  It 
has  led  to  the  most  violent  antipathy  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  ;  and  been  the 
fruitful  source  of  crimes,  convulsions,  and  disorders,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
termination. — (There  are  some  good  remarks  on  slavery  as  it  exists  in  America,  and  on 
the  multiplied  evils  of  which  it  is  productive,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Excursion  of  an 
English  Gentleman  through  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  published  in  1824.) 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  sophisms  by  which  it 
was  formerly  attempted  to  justify  the  slave  trade.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  pronounce 
any  opinion  upon  the  question  as  to  the  inferiority  of  the  blacks ;  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  tlie  statements  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  this  subject,  in  liis  "  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia," and  similar  statements  made  by  others,  have  received  any  sufficient  answer.  But 
supposing  the  inferiority  of  the  negroes  were  established  beyond  all  question,  that  would 
be  no  justification  of  the  infamous  cruelties  inflicted  upon  them.  Did  any  one  ever  think 
of  vindicating  a  robber,  because  he  happened  to  be  stronger  or  cleverer  than  his  victim  ? 

Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  —  Notwithstanding  the  sanction  it  received  from  par- 
liament, and  the  supineness  of  the  public,  the  slave  trade  was  frequently  denounced 
by  distinguished  individuals,  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  essentially  cruel  and  unjust. 
Of  these,  Montesquieu  is,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous.  He  successfully  exposed  the 
futility  of  the  different  pleas  put  forth  by  the  advocates  of  slavery  —  ( Esprit  des  Loix, 
Jiv.  XV.);  and  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  great  work,  and  the  deference  paid  to 
the  doctrines  advanced  in  it,  contributed  powerfully  to  awaken  the  public  to  a  just 
sense  of  the  iniquity  of  the  traffic.  The  Quakers  early  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
liostiiity  to  the  trade ;  of  which  they  were  always  the  consistent  and  uncompromising 
enemies. 

The  first  motion  on  the  subject  in  parliament  was  made  in  1776  ;  but  without  success. 
The  subject  was  not  taken  up  systematically  till  1787,  when  a  committee  was  formed,  of 
which  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  Mr.  Clarkson,  whose  names  are  imperishably  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  were  members.  This  committee 
collected  evidence  in  proof  of  the  enormities  produced  by  the  trade,  procured  its  cir- 
culaticn  througliout  the  country,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  very  great  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  After  a  number  of  witnesses  on  both  sides  had  been  examined  before  the 
privy  council,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1789,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  the  traffic.  TTiey  were  supported  by  Mr.  Burke  in  one  of  his  best 
speeches;  and  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox.  But,  notwithstanding  the  resolutions  were 
carried,  nothing  was  done  to  give  them  effect.  The  friends  of  the  trade  having  obtained 
leave  to  produce  evidence  at  the  baj"  of  the  house,  contrived  to  interpose  so  many  delays 
that  the  session  passed  off  witliout  any  thing  being  done.  In  the  following  sessions  the 
great  struggle  was  continued  witli  various  success,  but  witliout  any  definite  result.  At 
lengtli  tJie  triumph  of  humanity  and  justice  was  finally  consummated  in  1807;  a  bill 
tor  the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  having  been  carried  in  both 
houses  by  immense  majorities,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  25th  of  March,  being  tjie 
last  act  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville.  "  Thus  endetl,"  saj-s 
Mr.  Clarkson,  "  one  of  the  most  glorious  contests,  after  a  continuance  of  20  years,  of 
any  ever  carried  on  in  any  age  or  country  :  a  contest,  not  of  brutal  violence,  but  of 
reason  ;  a  contest  between  those  who  felt  deeply  for  the  happiness  and  tlie  honour  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  those  who,  through  vicious  custom,  and  the  impulse  of  avarice,  had 
trampled  under  foot  the  sacred  rights  of  their  nature,  and  had  even  attempted  to  efface 
rJl  title  of  the  divine  image  from  their  minds." 

America  abolished  the  slave  trade  at  the  same  time  as  England. 

But  notwithstanding  what  had  been  done,  furtlier  measures  were  soon  discovered  to 
be  necessary.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  continued  to  carry  on  the  trade  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  ;  and  British  subjects  did  not  hesitate,  under  cover  of  their  flags, 
to  become  partners  in  their  adventures.  An  effectual  stop  was  put  to  this  practice  is 
1811,  by  tlie  enactment  of  a  law  introduced  I)y  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham,  that  made 
trading  in  slaves  punishable  by  transportation  for  14  years,  or  by  confinement  to  hard 
labour  for  a  term  of  not  more  tlian  5  years  nor  less  than  "  years. 
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The  British  laws  relative  to  the  slave  trade  were  consolidated  by  the  act  5  Geo.  4. 
c.  113.  Hut,  as  the  greater  part  of  this  act  has  been  superseded  by  the  late  statute  for 
tJie  extinction  of  slavery  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  73.),  we  shall  merely  lay  before  our  readers 
the  clauses  still  in  force  relating  to  the  dealing  in  slaves. 

Dealing  in  Slaves  in  the  High  Sens,  Sjc.  to  be  deemed  Piracy. —  And  if  any  subject  or  subjects  of  his 
Majesty,  or  any  person  or  persons  residing  or  being  within  any  of  the  dominions,  forts,  settlements,  fac* 
tones,  (If  territories,  now  or  hereafter  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  or  being  in  his  Majesty's  occupation  or 
possession,  or  under  the  government  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,  shall,  except  in  such  cases  as  are  by  this  act  permitted,  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  lS2.i,  upon 
the  high  seas,  or  in  any  liaven,  river,  creek,  or  place,  where  the  admiral  has  jurisdiction,  knowingly  and 
wilfully  carry  away,  convey,  or  remove,  or  aid  or  assist  in  carrying  away,  conveying,  or  removing,  any 
person  or  persons  as  a  slave  or  slaves,  or  for  the  purpose  of  his,  her,  or  their  being  imported  or  brought  as 
a  slave  or  slaves  into  any  island,  colony,  country,  territory,  or  place  whatsoever,  or  for  the  purjxjse  of  his, 
her,  or  their  being  sold,  transferred,  used,  or  dealt  with  as  a  slave  or  slaves  ;  or  shall,  after  the  said  1st 
day  of  January,  18'25,  except  in  such  cases  .as  are  by  this  act  permitted,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  aforesaid,  knowingly  and  wilfully  ship,  embark,  receive,  detain,  or  confine,  or  assist  in  ship. 
l)ing,  embarking,  receiving,  detaining,  or  confining,  on  board  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  any  person  or 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  his,  her,  or  their  being  carried  away,  conveyed,  or  removed  as  a  slave  or  slaves, 
i;r  for  the  purpose  of  his,  her,  or  their  being  imported,  or  brought  as  a  slave  or  slaves  into  any  island, 
eolony,  country,  territory,  or  place  whatsoever,  or  for  the  purpose  of  his,  her,  or  their  being  sold,  trans- 
ferred, used,  or  dealt  with  as  a  slave  or  slaves ;  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  persons  so  (fffinding  shall 
be  deemed  and  adjudged  guilty  of  piracy,  felony  and  robbery,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  suffer 
death  without  benefit  of  clergy,  —  and  loss  of  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  as  pirates,  felons,  and  robbers 
upon  the  seas  ought  to  suffer.  —  ^9. 

Persons  dealing  in  Slaves,  or  exporting  or  importing  Slaves,  Sfc.  guilty  of  Felony.  —  And  (except  in  such 
special  cases  as  are  by  this  act  permitted^  if  any  persons  shall  deal  or  trade  in,  purchase,  sell,  barter,  or 
transfer,  or  contract  for  the  dealing  or  trading  in,  purchase,  sale,  barter,  or  transfer  of  slaves,  or  persons 
intended  to  be  dealt  with  as  slaves  ;  or  shall,  otherwise  than  as  aforesaid,  carry  away  or  remove,  or  con- 
tract for  the  carrying  away  or  removing  of  slaves  or  other  persons,  as  or  in  order  to  their  being  dealt  with 
as  slaves  ;  or  shall  import  or  bring,  or  contract  for  the  importing  or  bringing  into  any  place  whatsoever, 
slaves,  or  other  persons,  as  or  in  order  lo  their  being  dealt  with  as  slaves  ;  or  shall,  otherwise  than  as  afore, 
said,  ship,  tranship,  embark,  receive,  detain,  or  confine  on  board,  or  contract  for  the  shipping,  tranship. 
ping,  emi>arking,  receiving,  detaining,  or  confining  on  board  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  slaves  or  other 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  carried  away  or  removed,  as  or  in  order  to  their  being  dealt  with 
as  slaves  ;  or  shall  ship,  tranship,  embark,  receive,  detain,  or  confine  on  board,  or  contract  for  the  ship, 
ping,  transhipping,  embarking,  receiving,  detaining,  or  confining  on  board  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat, 
slaves  or  other  persons,  for  the  purp-se  of  their  being  imported  or  brought  into  any  place  whatsoever,  as 
or  in  order  to  their  being  dealt  with  as  slaves;  or  shall  fit  out,  man,  navigate,  equip,  despatch,  use, 
em;)loy,  let  or  take  to  freight  or  on  hire,  or  contract  for  the  fitting  out,  manning,  navigating,  equipping, 
despatching,  using,  employing,  letting,  or  taking  to  freight  or  on  hire,  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  in  order 
to  acCimiplish  any  of  ihe  objects,  or  the  contracts  in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  objects  ajid  contracts 
have  herein-before  been  declared  unlawful ;  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  lend  or  .idvance,  or  become 
security  for  the  loan  or  advance,  or  contract  for  the  lending  or  advancing,  or  becoming  security  for  the 
loan  or  advance  of  money,  goods,  or  elfects,  employed  or  to  be  employed  in  accomplishing  any  of  the 
objects,  or  the  contracts  in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  objects  and  contracts  have  herein-before  been 
declared  unlawful ;  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  become  guarantee  or  security,  or  contract  for  the 
becoming  guarantee  or  security,  for  agents  employed  or  to  be  employed  in  accomplishing  any  of  the 
objects,  or  the  contracts  in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  objects  and  contracts  have  herein-before  been 
declared  unlawful,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  engage,  or  contract  to  engage,  directly  or  indirectly  therein, 
as  a  partner,  agent,  or  otherwise  ;  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  ship,  tranship,  lade,  or  receive  or  put 
on  boaril,  or  contract  for  the  shipping,  transhipping,  lading,  receiving,  or  putting  on  board  of  any  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat,  money,  goods,  or  effects,  to  be  employed  in  accomplishing  any  of  the  objects,  or  the  con- 
tracts in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  objects  and  contracts  have  hereinU)efore  been  declared  uidawful ;  or 
shall  take  the  charge  or  command,  or  navigate,  or  enter  and  embark  on  board,  or  contract  for  the  taking 
tiie  charge  or  command,  or  tor  the  navigating  or  entering  and  embarking  on  board  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or 
boat,  as  captain,  master,  mate,  surgeon,  or  supercargo,  knowing  that  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  is  actually 
employed,  or  is  in  the  same  voyage,  or  upon  the  same  occasion,  in  respect  of  which  they  shall  so  take  the 
charge  or  command,  or  navigate  or  enter  and  cmlrark,  or  contract  so  to  do  as  aforesaid,  intended  to  be 
employed  in  accomplishing  any  of  the  objects,  or  the  contracts  in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  objects 
and  contracts  have  herein-before  been  declared  unlawful;  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  insure,  or  con- 
tract for  the  insuring  of  any  slaves,  or  any  property  or  other  subject  matter  engaged  or  employed  in 
accomplishing  any  of  the  olijects,  or  the  contracts  in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  objects  and  contracts 
have  herein-before  been  declared  unlawful  ;  or  shall  wilfully  and  fraudulently  forge  or  counterfeit  any 
certificate,  certificate  of  valuation,  sentence,  or  decree  of  condemnation  or  restitution,  copy  of  sentence 
or  decree  of  corHlcmnation  or  restitution,  or  any  receipt  (such  receipts  being  required  by  this  act\  or  any 
part  of  such  certificate,  certificate  of  valuation,  sentence  or  decree  of  condemnation  or  restitution, 
copy  of  sentence  or  decree  of  condemnation  or  restitution,  or  receipt  as  aforesaid  ;  or  shall  knowingly 
and  wilfully  utter  or  publish  the  same,  kiiowinj,  it  to  be  forgc<l  or  counterfeited,  with  intent  to  defraud 
his  Majesty,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  or  any  body  politic  or  corporate ;  then,  and  in 
evcrv  such  case  the  persons  so  offending,  and  their  procurers,  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  shail  be 
felons,  and  shall  be  transported  for  a  term  not  exceeding  U  years,  or  shall  be  confincil  and  kei>t  to  hard 
labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  5  nor  less  than  S  yciu-s,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom  such 
oll'enders  shall  be  tried.  —  ^10. 

Seamen,  ^c.  serving  on  Board  such  Ships  guilty  of  Misdemeanour.  —  And  (except  in  such  special  cases, 
or  for  such  special  purposes  as  are  by  this  act  permitted)  if  any  persons  shall  enter  ";d  embark  on  board, 
or  contract  for  the  entering  and  embarking  on  board  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  as  petty  offiier,  seaman, 
marine  or  servant,  or  in  any  other  capacity  not  herein-before  specifically  mentioned,  knowing  that  such 
ship,  vessel,  or  boat  is  actually  employed,  or  is  in  the  same  voyage,  or  upon  the  same  occasion,  in  respect 
of  which  thev  shall  so  enter  and  embark  on  board,  or  contract  so  to  do  as  aforesaid,  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed in  accomplishing  any  of  the  objects,  or  the  contracts  in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  ol'jeots  and 
contracts  have  herein-before  been  declared  unlawful ;  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  pe'.son.'i  so  oftbiid- 
ing,  and  their  procurers,  counsellors,  aiders,  ami  abettors,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  only,  and 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  2  years.  —  ^  11. 

Abolition  of  Slavery.  —  We  have  already  alluded  (ante,  p.  3S6.)  to  the  evermemorable 
act  of  1833,  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavehy  throughout  the  British  colonies,  in  enacting 
this  celebrated  statute,  parliament  endeavoured,  .ind,  we  think  successfully,  to  reconcile 
the  apparently  conflicting  claims  of  humanity  and  justice,  by  providing  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slave*:,  witliotit  prejudice    to   tlie  just  rights  and  claims  of  their  pro- 
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piietors.  Tliis  was  effected  by  assigning  to  the  latter  the  sum  of  twenhj  millions  sterling, 
wliich  is  to  be  ilistiibuted  amongst  them  on  (heir  comjilying  with  the  provisions  of  tJie 
act.  This  is  the  greatest  sacrifice  ever  voluntarily  made  by  any  nation  in  vindication  of 
tlie  right  of  property.  But  it  was  not  too  great  for  the  object  in  view ;  for  Iiad  that 
riglit  been  violated  in  this  instance,  a  precedent  would  have  been  set  for  its  violation  in 
others,  and  tlie  consequences  would  have  been  most  disastrous.  The  measure,  in  fact, 
reflects  quite  as  much  credit  on  the  wisdom  and  honesty,  as  on  the  generosity,  of  the 
British  nation. 
We  subjoin  a  full  abstract  of  such  parts  of  this  important  statute  as  seem  to  be  of  general  interest. 

Act  3  &  4  Will. 4.  c.  73.,  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Colonies;  for 
promoting  the  Industry  of  the  manumitted  Slaves ;  and  for  compensating  the  Persons  hitherto  entitled 
to  the  Services  of  such  Slaves. 

Slaves  to  become  apprenticed  Labourers  from  1st  of  August,  1834.  —  After  reciting,  that  it  is  expedient 
that  the  sLives  in  the  Briti.sh  colonies  should  be  manumitted  and  set  free  on  compensation  being  uiado  to 
those  entitled  to  their  services,  the  act  goes  on  to  declare,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August,  1834, 
all  persons  who,  in  conformity  with  tlie  laws  now  in  fonre  in  the  said  colonies,  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1834,  have  been  duly  registered  as  slaves  in  any  such  colony,  and  who,  on  the  said  l.vt  day 
of  August,  1834,  shall  be  actually  within  any  such  colony,  and  who  shall  by  such  registries  appear  to  be, 
on  the  said  1st  day  of  August,  1834,  of  the  full  age  of  ti  years  or  upwards,  shall  by  force  and  virtue  of 
this  act,  and  without  the  previous  execution  of  any  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  or  other  deed  or  instru- 
ment for  that  purpose,  become  and  be  apprenticed  labourers  ;  provided  that,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
every  slave  engaged  in  his  ordinary  occupation  on  the  seas  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  within  the 
colony  to  which  such  slave  shall  belong.  —  ^1. 

IVhu  entitled  to  Services  if  tlie  Slave.  —  During  the  continuance  of  the  apprenticeship  of  any  such 
labourer,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  such  labourer  as  wouUi  for  the  time 
being  have  been  entitled  to  his  or  her  services  as  a  slave  if  this  act  had  not  been  made.  —  §  2. 

All  Slaves  brought  into  U.  K.  luith  Consent  qf  Possessors,  free.  —  All  slaves  who  may  at  any  time  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  this  act  have  been  brought  with  the  consent  of  their  possessors,  and  all  apjiren- 
ticed  labourers  who  may  hereafter  with  the  like  consent  be  brought,  into  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
shall  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  be  absolutely  and  entirely  free  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever.  —  \3. 

Apprenticed  Labourers  to  be  divided  into  prcedial  attached,  pra;dial  unattached,  and  non-pitpdial. 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  such  apprenticed  labourers  should,  for  the  purposes  herein-after 
mentioned,  be  divided  into  3  distinct  classes;  the  first  consisting  of  pradial  apprenticed  labourers 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  comprising  all  persons  who  in  their  state  of  slavery  were  usually  employed  in 
agriculture,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  colonial  produce  or  otherwise,  upoii  lands  belonging  to  their 
owners  ;  the  second  consisting  of  praedial  apprenticed  labourers  not  attached  to  the  soil,  and  comprising 
all  persons  who  in  their  state  of  slavery  were  usually  employed  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  nianntaeture  of 
colonial  produce  or  otherwise,  upon  lands  not  belonging  to  their  owners;  and  the  third  consisting  of 
non-pra-dial  apprenticed  labourers,  and  comprising  all  ai)prenticed  labourers  not  incUuleii  within  either 
of  the  2  preceding  classes:  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  such  division  shall  be  carried  into  ctlect  in 
such  manner  and  form,  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations,  as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  cslabli.-hed 
by  such  acts  of  assembly,  ordinances,  or  orders  in  council  as  are  herein-after  mentioned  :  ])rovidcd 
always,  that  no  person  of  the  age  of  12  years  and  upwards  shall  be  includeil  in  either  of  the  said  2 
classes  of  praedial  apprenticed  labourers,  unless  such  person  shall  for  12  calendar  months  at  the  least 
next  before  the  passing  of  this  act  have  been  habitually  employed  in  agriculture  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  colonial  produce.  —  ^4. 

Apprenticeship  of  the  prandial  Labourers  limited.  —  No  person  who,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  of  any 
act  of  assembly,  ordinance,  or  order  in  council,  shall  become  a  prandial  ai)prenticed  labourer,  whether 
attached  or  not  to  the  soil,  shall  continue  in  such  apprenticeshij)  beyond  the  1st  day  of  August,  184(1  ■ 
and  during  such  apprenticeship,  no  such  prsdial  ajprenticcd  labdurcr  ^hall  be  bound  or  li.  hie  to 
perform  any  labour  in  the  service  of  his  or  her  employer  or  employers  for  more  than  45  hours  in  one 
week.  —  ^5. 

Apprenticeship  of  the  non-prccdial  Labourers No  person  who,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  of  any  act  of 

assembly,  ordinance,  or  order  in  council,  shall  become  a  non.pra;dial  apprenticed  labourer,  shall  continue 
in  such  apprenticeship  beyond  the  1st  day  of  August,  1838.  —  ^6. 

Labourer  may  be  discharged  by  his  Employer.  —  If  before  such  apprenticeship  shall  have  expired 
the  person  or  persons  entitled  during  the  remainder  of  any  such  term  to  the  services  of  such  apprenticed 
labourer  shall  be  desirous  to  discharge  him  or  her  from  such  apprenticeship,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
person  or  persons  so  to  do  by  deed  or  instrument ;  which  deed  or  fnstrunient  shall  be  in  such  form,  and 
shall  be  executed  and  recorded  in  such  manner  and  with  such  solemnities,  as  shall  be  prescribed  under 
authority  :  provided  that,  if  any  person  so  discharged  from  ai)prentiee6hi|)  by  voluntary  net  as  aforesaid 
shall  at  that  time  be  of  the  age  of  50  years  or  ui)wards,  or  shall  be  then  labouring  under  any  sucli 
disease  or  mental  or  bodily  infirmity  .IS  may  render  him  or  her  incapable  of  earning  his  or  her  subsist- 
ence, the  person  or  per.sons  so  discliarging  such  api)renticed  labourer  shall  continue  and  be  liable  to 
provide  for  his  or  her  support  and  maintenance  during  the  remaining  term  of  the  apprcntieesliip,  as  fully 
as  if  such  labourer  had  not  been  di.-charg:ed.  —  5  7. 

Apprenticed  labourer  7jiay  purchase  his  Discharge.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  apprenticed  labourer 
to  purchase  his  or  her  discharge  from  such  apprenticeship,  even  without  the  consent,  or  in  opposition 
if  necessary,  to  the  will  of  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  his  or  l.er  services,  upon  payment  to  such 
person  or  persons  of  the  appraised  value  of  such  services;  the  appraisement  being  ettected,  the  purchase 
money  being  paid  and  applied,  and  the  discharge  being  given  and  executed,  in  such  manner  and  form 
and  subject  to  such  conditions,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  competent  authority.  —  ^8. 

Apprenticed  Labourers  not  removable  from  the  Colony.  —  No  aj)prenti('ed  labourer  shall  be  subject  or 
liable  to  be  removed  from  the  colony  to  which  he  may  belong  ;  and  no  pra-dial  apprenticed  labourer  who 
may  become  attached  to  the  soil  shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  perform  any  labour  m  the  service  of  his  or 
her  employer  or  employers  except  upon  the  works  and  business  of  the  plantations  or  estates  to  which  he 
or  she  had  been  attached,  or  on  which  he  or  she  had  been  usually  employed  previously  to  the  said  1st  day 
of  August,  1834  :  provided  that,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  any  2  or  more  justices  of  peace  holding 
such  special  commission  as  herein-after  mentioned,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  those  entitled  to  the  services  of 
any  pra;dial  apprenticed  labourer  or  labourers  to  transfer  his  or  their  services  to  any  other  estate  or 
plantation  within  the  same  colony  belonging  to  them  ;  which  written  consent  shall  in  no  case  be  given 
or  be  of  any  validity,  unless  such  ju.-tices  of  the  peace  shall  first  have  ascertained  that  sudi  transfer 
would  not  separate  any  such  apprenticed  labourer  from  his  or  her  wife  or  husband,  parent  or  child,  or 
from  any  one  reputed  to  bear  such  relation  to  him  or  her,  and  that  such  transfer  would  not  probal)ly  be 
injurious  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  such  labourer;  and  such  writlm  consent  to  such  removal  shall  be 
expressed  in  such  terms,  and  be  in  each  case  given,  atlcitcd,  and  recorded  in  the  manner  prescribed  for 
that  purpose.  —  ^9. 
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Right  to  the  Services  nf  apprenticed  I.niimircix  to  he  trnn\ferahlc.  —  The  right  nr  interest  of  niiy 
employer  or  empluyi'rs  to  the  services  of  any  apprenticed  labourers  shall  be  transferable  by  bargain  and 
sale,  contract,  deeil,  &c.,  arconling  to  such  rules  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  pro- 
vided as  herein-after  mentioned  ;  provided  that  no  apprenticed  labourer  shall,  by  virtue  of  any  such 
bargain,  sale,  &c.,  be  subject  to  separation  from  his  or  her  Wife  or  husband,  parent  or  child,  or  from  any 
one  reputed  to  bear  such  relation  to  him  or  her.  —  \  10. 

Employer  to  supply  titc  Lnliourer  with  Food,  SjC.  —  During  the  continuance  of  such  apprenticeship,  the 
person  or  persons  entitled  to  the  services  of  every  apprenticed  labourer  shall  be  and  is  required  to 
supi)!y  him  or  her  with  such  food,  clothing,  lodging,  medicine,  medical  attendance,  and  such  other 
maintenance  and  allowances  as,  by  any  law  now  in  force  in  the  colony  to  which  such  apprenticetl 
labourer  may  belong,  an  owner  is  required  to  supply  to  any  slave  of  the  age  and  sex  as  such  appren- 
ticed labourer;  and  in  cases  in  which  the  food  of  such  apprenticed  labourer  shall  be  supplied,  not  by  the 
delivery  to  him  or  her  of  provisions,  but  by  the  cultivation  by  such  labourer  of  ground  set  »part  for 
the  growth  of  provisions,  those  entitled  to  his  or  her  services  shall  and  are  required  to  provide  such 
apprenticed  labourer  with  ground  adequate,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  for  his  or  her  support,  and 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  his  or  her  usual  place  of  abode,  and  to  allow  such  labourer,  from  and  out 
of  the  time  during  which  he  or  she  may  be  required  to  labour,  after  the  rate  of  45  hours  per  week,  in 
the  service  of  his  or  her  employers,  such  a  portion  of  time  as  shall  be  adequate  for  the  proper  cultivation 
of  such  ground,  and  for  the  raising  and  securing  the  crops  thereon  grown ;  the  actual  extent  of  which 
ground,  and  the  distance  thereof  from  the  place  of  residence  of  the  apprenticed  labourer  for  whose  use 
it  is  allotted,  and  the  length  of  time  to  be  deducted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  said  ground  from  the  said 
annual  time,  shall,  in  each  of  the  colonies  aforesaid,  be  regulated  as  herein-after  mentioned.  —  \  11. 

All  Slaves  in  the  British  Colonics  emancipated  from  the  1st  of  August,  1S.j4-.  —  Subject  to  the  obligation* 
imposed  by  this  act,  or  to  be  imposed  by  any  act  of  general  assembly,  ordinance,  or  order  in  council  as 
herein-after  mentioned,  upon  such  apprenticed  labourers,  all  and  every  the  persons  ttiho,  on  the  1st  day 
of  August,  ISSi,  shall  be  holden  in  slavery  within  any  British  colony,  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  1st 
day  of  August,  1834,  become  and  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  free  and  discharged  of  and  from  all  manner 
uf  slavery,  and  shall  be  absolutely  and  for  ever  manumitted ;  and  the  children  thereafter  to  Ite  born  to  any 
such  persons,  and  the  offspring  uf  such  children,  shall  in  like  mariner  be  free  from  their  birth  ;  and 
from  and  after  the  said  \st  day  of  August,  18j4,  slavery  shall  be  and  is  hereby  utterly  and  for  ever 
abolished  and  declared  unlawful  throughout  the  British  colonies,  plantations,  and  possessions  abroad. — 

Children  may  he  api>renliccd.  —  Whereas  it  may  happen  that  children  who  have  not  attained  the  age 
of  6  years  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  or  that  children  who  after  that  day  may  be  born  to  female  appren- 
ticed labourers,  may  not  be  properly  supported  by  their  parents,  and  that  no  other  person  may  be  dis. 
posed  voluntarily  to  undertake  their  support,  and  it  is  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  children  ;  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  child  who,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1854,  had  not 
complcteii  his  or  her  6th  year,  or  if  any  child  to  which  any  female  apprenticed  labourer  may  give  birth 
on  or  after  the  said  1st  of  August,  1834,  shall  be  brought  before  any  justice  of  the  j)eace  holding  such 
special  commission  as  herein-after  mentioned,  and  if  it  be  made  to  apjjear  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  jus- 
tice that  such  child  is  unprovided  with  adequate  maintenance,  and  that  such  child  hath  not  completed 
his  or  her  age  of  12  years,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  to  execute  an 
indenture  of  apprenticeship,  binding  such  child  as  an  apprenticed  labourer  to  the  person  or  persons 
entitled  to  the  services  of  its  mother,  or  who  had  been  last  entitled  to  her  services ;  but  in  ca.se  it  be  made 
to  appear  to  such  justice  that  such  person  or  persons  is  or  are  unable  or  unfit  to  enter  into  such  indenture, 
and  projwrly  to  perform  the  conditions  thereof,  then  such  justice  is  required  to  bind  such  child  to  any 
other  person  or  persons  approved  by  him,  who  may  be  willing  and  able  properly  to  perform  such  con. 
ditions ;  and  every  indenture  of  apprenticeship  shall  declare  whether  such  child  shall  thenceforward 
belong  to  the  class  of  attached  prajdial  apprenticed  labourers,  or  to  the  class  of  unattached  pra^iial  ap- 
prenticed  labourers,  or  to  the  class  of  non-prajdial  apprenticed  labourers  ;  and  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
of  such  child  shall  be  made  to  continue  in  force  until  such  child  shall  have  completed  his  or  her  21»l 
year,  and  no  longer  ;  and  every  child  so  apprenticed  shall,  during  his  or  her  apprenticeship,  be  subject  to 
all  rules  and  regulations  respecting  work  or  labour,  and  respecting  food  and  other  supplies,  as  any  other 
apprenticed  labourers :  provided  always,  that  the  indenture  of  apprenticeship  shall  contain  sufficient 
words  of  obligation  upon  the  employer  to  allow  reasonable  time  and  opportunity  for  the  education  and 
religious  instruction  of  such  child. —  ^  13. 

His  Majesty,  or  any  Governor,  7nay  appoint  Justices  of  the  Peace. —  This  clause  authorises  his  Majesty, 
or  any  governor  of  any  colony,  to  appoint  special  justices  of  the  peace  for  carrying  this  act  into  eUccL  — 
5  14. 

His  Majesty  may  grant  Salaries  to  special  Justices.  —  This  clause  authorises  his  Majesty  to  grant 
salaries,  not  exceeding  300/.  a  year,  to  such  special  justices  ;  providing  that  no  person  in  the  receipt  of 
half-pay  from  his  Majesty's  land  or  naval  forces  shall  forfeit  or  lose  the  same  on  being  appointed  a  justice 
under  this  act.     It  also  directs  lists  of  such  justices  to  be  laid  before  parliament  —  ^  15. 

Recital  of  various  Regulations  necessary  for  giving  Effect  to  this  Act.  —  Whereas  it  is  necessary  that 
various  rules  and  regulations  should  be  established  for  ascertaining,  with  reference  to  each  apprenticed 
labourer,  to  what  class  he  or  she  belongs,  and  for  determining  the  manner  in  and  the  solemnities  with 
which  the  voluntary  discharge  of  any  apprenticed  labourer  may  be  effected,  and  for  prescribing  the 
manner  in  and  the  solemnities  with  which  the  purchase  by  any  apprenticed  labourer  of  his  or  her  discharge 
from  such  apprenticeship,  without,  or  in  opposition,  if  necessary,  to,  the  consent  of  those  entitled  to  his 
or  her  services,  shall  be  effected,  and  how  the  necessary  appraisement  of  the  future  value  of  such  services 
shall  be  made,  and  how  and  to  whom  the  amount  of  such  appraisement  shall  be  paid  and  applied,  and  in 
what  manner  and  by  whom  thedi.scharge  shall  be  given,  executed,  and  recorded  ;  and  it  is  also  necessary, 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  throughout  the  said  colonies,  that  proper  regulations  should  be  established 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  good  discipline  amongst  the  said  apprenticed  labourers,  and  for  insuring 
the  punctual  discharge  of  the  services  due  by  them  to  their  employers,  and  for  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  indolence,  or  the  neglect  or  improper  performance  of  work  by  any  apprenticed  labourer,  and  for 
enforcing  the  due  performance  by  such  labourer  of  any  contract  into  which  he  or  she  may  voluntarily 
enter  for  any  hired  service  during  the  time  in  which  he  or  she  may  not  be  bound  t"  labour  for  his  or  her 
employer,  and  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  insolence  and  insubordination  on  the  part  of  such 
apprenticed  labourers  towards  their  employers,  and  for  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  vagrancy,  or  oe 
any  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  such  apprenticed  labourers  injuring  or  tending  to  the  injury  of  the  pro- 
perty of  any  enijiloyer,  and  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  any  riot  or  combined  resistance  of  the 
laws  on  the  part  of  such  apprenticed  labourers,  and  for  preventing  the  escape  of  such  apprenticed 
labourers,  dunng  their  term  of  apprenticeship,  from  the  colonies  to  which  they  may  belong  :  and  whereas 
it  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  such  apprenticed  labourers,  that  various  regulations  should 
be  framed  and  established  in  the  said  colonies  for  securing  punctuality  and  method  in  supplying  »hem 
with  food,  clothing,  lodging,  medicines,  medical  attendance,  and  such  other  maintenance  and  allowances 
as  they  are  entitled  to  receive,  and  for  regulating  the  amount  and  quality  of  all  such  articles  in  cases 
where  the  laws  at  present  existing  may  not  have  made  any  regulation  or  any  adequate  regulation  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  proper  rules  should  be  established  for  the  prevention  and  punish, 
ment  of  any  frauds  which  might  be  practised,  or  of  any  omissions  or  neglects  which  might  occur,  respecting 
the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  supplies  so  to  be  furnished,  or  respecting  the  periods  for  the  delivery  of 
the  same :  and  wheieas  it  is  necessary,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  food  of  any  such  prsedial  apprenticed 
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lat)ourcrs  as  aforesaid  may  either  wholly  or  in  part  be  raiscil  by  themselves  by  the  cultivation  of  ground 
6ft  ai)art  and  allotted  for  that  purpose,  that  proper  regulations  should  be  made  and  established  as  to  the 
extent  of  such  grounds,  and  as  to  the  distance  at  which  such  grounds  may  be  so  allotted  from  the  ordinary 
place  of  abode  of  such  pra'dial  apprenticed  labourers,  and  respecting  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  the 
cultivation  of  such  grounds  from  the  annual  time  during  which  such  prjedial  apprenticed  labourers  arc 
declared  liable  to  labour :  and  whereas  it  may  also  be  necessary,  by  such  regulations,  to  secure  to  appren- 
ticed labourers  the  enjoyment  for  their  own  benefit  of  that  portion  of  their  time  during  which  they  are 
not  required  to  labour  in  the  service  of  their  respective  employers,  and  for  securing  exactness  in  tlie 
computation  of  the  time  during  which  such  labourers  are  required  to  labour  in  the  service  of  their  em. 
ployers  ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for  preventing  the  imposition  of  task-work 
on  any  apprenticed  labourer  without  his  or  her  free  consent  to  undertake  the  same ;  but  it  may  be  neces- 
sary by  such  regulations  in  certain  cases  to  require  and  provide  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  minority  of 
the  pradial  apprenticed  labourers  attached  to  any  plantation  or  estate  in  the  distribution  and  apportion, 
ment  amongst  their  whole  body  of  any  task-work  which  the  majority  of  them  shall  be  willing  and  desirous 
collectively  to  undertake  ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  regulations  should  be  made  respecting  any  volun- 
tary contracts  into  which  any  apprenticed  labourers  may  enter  with  their  respective  employers  nr  with 
any  other  person  for  hired  service  for  any  future  period,  and  for  limiting  the  greatest  period  of  time  to 
which  such  voluntary  contract  may  extend,  and  for  enforcing  the  punctual  performance  of  such  contracts 
on  the  part  both  of  such  labourers  and  of  those  engaging;  for  their  employment  and  hire ;  and  it  is  also 
necessary  that  regulations  should  be  made  for  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  any  cruelty,  injustice,  or 
other  wrong  or  injury  done  to  or  inflicted  upon  any  such  apprenticed  labourers  by  those  entitled  to  their 
services ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  proper  regulations  slmuld  be  made  respecting  the  manner  and  form 
in  which  indentures  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  made  on  behalf  of  children,  and  respecting  the  rcgisterir.g 
and  preservation  of  such  indentures  :  and  whereas  it  is  also  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
insuring  promptitude  and  despatch,  and  for  preventing  unnecessary  expense,  in  the  discharge  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  jurisdiction  and  authorities  committed  to  them,  and  for  enabling  such  justices 
to  decide  in  a  summary  way  such  questions  as  may  be  brought  before  them  in  that  capacity,  and  for  the 
division  of  the  colonies  into  districts  for  the  purposes  of  such  jurisdiction,  and  for  the  frequent  and  i>unc- 
tual  visitation  by  such  justices  of  the  apprenticed  labourers  within  their  respective  districts ;  and  it  is 
also  necessary  that  regulations  should  be  made  for  indemnifying  and  protecting  such  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  upright  execution  and  discharge  of  their  duties :  and  whereas  such  regulations  could  not  without 
great  inconvenience  be  made  except  by  the  respective  governors,  councils,  and  assemblies,  or  other  local 
legislatures  of  the  said  respective  colonies,  or  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  in  re- 
ference to  those  colonies  to  which  the  legislative  authority  of  his  Majesty  in  council  extends  ;  be  it 
therefore  enacted  and  declared,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  extends  or  shall  be  construed  to  extend 
to  prevent  the  enactment  by  the  respective  governors,  councils,  and  assemblies,  or  by  such  other  local 
legislatures  as  aforesaid,  or  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of'his  privy  council,  of  any  such  acts  of  general 
assembly,  or  ordinances,  or  orders  in  council  as  may  be  requisite  for  making  and  establishing  such  rules 
and  regulations,  or  for  carrying  the  same  into  full  and  complete  effiect :  provided  nevertheless,  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  such  governor,  council,  and  assembly,  or  for  any  local  legislature,  or  for  his 
Majesty  in  council,  to  make  or  establish  any  enactment,  regulation,  provision,  rule,  or  order  m  anywise 
repugnant  or  contradictory  to  this  present  act,  but  that  every  such  enactment,  regulation,  &c.  shall  be 
ami  is  declared  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void.  —  §  16. 

Siirfi  Colonial  Acts  may  iiot  authorise  the  ivhipping  or  Punishment  of  the  Labourer.  —  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  such  governor,  &c.,  or  other  colonial  legislature,  or  for  his  Majesty  in  council,  by  any  such 
act,  ordinance,  &c.,  to  authorise  any  one  entitled  to  the  services  of  any  apprenticed  labourer,  or  any 
person  or  persons  other  than  justices  of  the  peace  holding  special  commissions  as  aforesaid,  to  imnish  any 
apprenticed  labourer  for  any  ofFence  committed  or  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  by  the  v,  hipping,  beat- 
ing, or  imprisonment  of  his  or  her  person,  or  by  any  other  personal  correction  or  punishment  whatsoever, 
or  by  any  addition  to  the  hours  of  Labour  herein-before  limited  ;  nor  to  authorise  any  court,  judge,  or 
justice  to  punish  any  apprenticed  labourer,  being  a  female,  for  any  ofl'ence  by  her  committed,  by  whipping 
or  licatiiig  her  person  ;  and  that  every  enactment,  regulation,  &c.  for  any  such  purpose  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  absolutely  null  and  of  no  effect :  provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  doth  or  shall 
extend  to  exempt  any  ap|)renticcd  labourer  from  the  operation  of  any  law  or  police  regulation  in  force 
for  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  any  offence,  such  law  or  police  regulation  being  in  force  against  and 
applicable  to  all  persons  of  free  condition.  —  5  ^7. 

riie  next  2  sections  provide  that  none  but  special  justices,  holding  commissions  as  aforesaid,  shall  act 
in  execution  of  this  act,  or  interfere  between  apprenticed  labourers  and  their  em|>loyers;  but  reserving 
to  the  sui)reme  courts  such  powers  in  relation  hereto  as  may  now  be  vested  in  them. 

Apprenticed  Labourers  not  to  be  subject  to  Prolongation  or  Renewal  qf  Apprenticeship.  —  No  apprenticed 
labourer  sh;dl,  by  act  of  assembly,  ordinance,  or  order  in  council,  be  rendered  liable,  in  respect  of  any 
oftence,  or  ui)on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  except  as  hereafter  is  mentioned,  to  any  prolongation  of  his  or 
her  term  of  apprenticeship,  or  to  any  new  or  additional  apprenticeship,  or  to  any  such  additional  labour 
as  shall  impose  upon  such  apprenticed  labourer  the  obligation  of  working  in  the  service  or  for  the  benefit 
of  those  entitled  to  his  or  her  services  for  more  than  15  extra  hours  in  the  whole  in  any  1  week,  but 
every  such  enactment,  regulation,  provision,  &c.  shall  be  and  is  null  and  void  and  of  no  effect :  provided 
nevertheless,  that  any  act  of  assembly,  ordinance,  or  order  in  council,  may  contain  provisions  for  com- 
pelling any  apprenticed  labourer,  who  shall,  during  his  or  her  apprenticeship,  wilfully  be  absent  from  the 
service  of  his  or  her  employer,  either  to  serve  such  employer  alter  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  appren- 
ticeship for  so  long  a  time  as  he  or  she  shall  have  so  been  absent  from  such  service,  or  to  make  satisfaction 
to  his  or  her  employer  for  the  loss  sustained  bv  such  absence  (except  so  far  as  he  or  she  shall  have  made 
satisfaction  for  such  absence,  either  out  of  such  extra  hours  as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise),  but  nevertheless 
so  that  such  extra  service  or  compensation  shall  not  be  compellable  after  the  expiration  of  7  years  next 
after  the  termination  of  the  appreirticeship  of  such  apprentice.  —  5  90. 

Apprenticed  Labourers  not  to  be  co7npeUeri  to  tmrk  on  W/nrfoy.?.  —  Neither  under  the  provisions  or 
oljli(;ations  imposed  by  this  act,  or  any  act  of  general  assembly,  ordinance,  or  order  in  council,  shall  any 
ai)prenticed  labourer  be  compelled  to  labour  on  Sundays,  except  in  works  of  necessity,  or  in  domestic 
services,  or  in  the  protection  of  i)ropertv,  or  in  tending  of  cattle,  nor  shall  any  apprenticed  labourer  be 
hindered  from  attending  anywhere  on  Sundays  for  religious  worship,  at  his  or  her  free  will  or  pleasure, 
but  shall  be  at  full  liberty  so  to  ilo  without  let,  denial,  or  interruption  whatsoever.  —  ^  21. 

Nothing  herein  to  interfere  with  certain  Colonial  Laws.  —  Nothing  in  this  act  extends  or  shall  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  enactment  by  the  governors,  councils,  and  assemblies, 
or  by  such  other  local  legislature  of  any  colonies,  or  by  his  Majesty  in  council  in  reference  to  such 
colonies  as  are  subject  to  the  legislative  authority  of  his  Majesty  in  council,  of  any  acts,  ordinances,  &c. 
for  exempting  any  apprenticed  labourers,  during  the  continuance  of  their  apprenticeship,  from  any  civil 
or  military  service,  or  for  disqualifying  thorn  during  the  continuance  of  any  such  apprenticeships  fr<ira  the 
enjoyment  or  discharge  of  any  political  franchise,  or  for  exempting  them  during  the  continuance  of  such 
api)renticeships  from  l>»ing  arrested  or  imprisoned  for  debt.  —  (  22. 

Acts  passed  by  local  Leifislatures  with  similar  hut  improved  Enactments  to  this  Act  to  stipcrsede  this 
Act.  —  In  case  the  governor,  council,  and  assembly  of  one  or  more  colonies  shall,  by  any  act  or  acts  of 
general  assembly  lor  that  purpose,  substitute  for  the  several  en.ictments  herein  containe<l,  or  any  of  them, 
any  enactments' accomplishing  the  several  objects  in  such  enactments  respectively  contemplatid  as  fully 
and  to  tlie  Uke  effect,  but  in  a  manner  and  form  belter  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  of  such  colonic* 
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or  colony,  and  in  case  his  Majesty  shall,  by  any  order  in  council,  confirm  and  allow  such  act  or  acts  of 
assembly,  and  shall  in  such  order  recite  and  set  forth  the  provisions  and  enactments  of  this  }irescnt  act 
for  which  such  other  enactments  shall  have  been  substituted,  then  and  in  such  case  so  much  and  such 
parts  of  this  present  act  as  shall  be  so  recited  and  set  forth  in  any  such  order  in  council  shall  be  suspended 
and  cease  to  be  of  any  force  in  such  colony  from  and  after  the  arrival  and  i)roclamation  therein  of  any 
such  order  or  orders  in  council,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  suspended  so  long  as  any  such  substituted 
enactments  shall  continue  in  force,  and  no  longer.  —  5  ^3. 

The  Treaiui  1/  may  raise  Loans,  not  cJrceerihig  20,000,000;. — This  section  recites,  that  towards  com- 
pensating the  persons  at  present  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  slaves  to  be  manumitted  and  set  free  by 
virtue  of  this  act  for  the  loss  of  such  services,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  parliament 
assembled  have  resolved  to  give  and  grant  to  his  Majesty  the  sum  of  20,000,000/.  sterling.  Authority  is 
then  given  to  raise  such  20,(£o,000/.,  and  to  grant  annuities  for  the  same.     Directions  are  also  given  how 

the  same  is  to  be  paid  ;  and  the  interest  and  charges  are  made  chargeable  upon  the  consolidated  fund ' 

^^  24—32. 

Commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  distributing  Compensation.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  from 
time  to  time,  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  constitute  and  appoint  such  persons,  not  being  less 
than  5,  as  to  his  Majesty  shall  seem  meet,  to  be  commissioners  of  arbitration  for  inquiring  into  and  de. 
ciding  upon  the  claims  to  compensation  which  may  be  preferred  to  them  under  this  act.  ^^  33. 

Sections  34.  to  43.  inclusive,  regulate  the  appointment  of,  meetings,  and  manner  of  preceding  before,  the 
commissioners. 

No  Part  of  Compensation  to  be  applicable  to  any  Colony  unless  his  Majesty  declare  that  adequate  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  by  the  Legislature  thereof.  —  No  part  of  the  said  sum  of  20,000,000/.  sterling  shall  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  now  entitled  to  the  services  of  any  slave  in  any  of  the  colonics,  unless 
an  order  shall  have  been  tirst  made  by  his  Majesty  in  council,  declaring  that  adequate  and  satisfactory 
provision  hath  been  made  by  law  in  such  colony  for  giving  effect  to  this  present  act  by  such  further  and 
supplementary  enactments  as  aforesaid,  nor  unless  a  certified  copy  of  such  order  in  council  shall  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury  for  their  guidance  or  information  ;  and 
every  such  order  shall  be  published  3  several  times  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  shall  be  laid  before  both 
houses  of  parliament  within  6  weeks  next  after  the  date  thereof,  if  parLament  shall  be  then  in  session, 
and  if  not,  within  6  weeks  from  the  next  ensuing  session.  —  ^  44. 

The  Co?)imissioners  to  apportion  the  Compensation  Fund. — The  said  commissioners  shall  proceed  to 
apportion  the  said  sum  into  19  different  shares,  which  shall  be  respectively  assigned  to  the  several  Itrilish 
colonies  or  possessions,  viz.  the  Bermuda  Islands,  the  Bahama  Islands,  Jamaica,  Honduras,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher's,  Dominica,  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent's, 
Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mauritius  ;  and  in  making 
such  apportionment  of  the  said  funds  among  the  several  colonies,  the  commissioners  shall  and  are  required 
to  have  regard  to  the  number  of  slaves  belonging  to  or  settled  in  each  of  such  colonies,  as  the  same  may 
appear  and  are  stated  according  to  the  latest  returns  made  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  slaves  in 
England,  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  120.,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  establishing  a 
Registry  of  Colonial  Slaves  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  making  further  Provision  with  respect  to  the  Removal 
of  Slaves  from  British  Colonies  ;"  and  the  said  commissioners  are  further  required,  in  making  such  ap. 
portionment,  to  have  regard  to  the  prices  for  which,  on  an  average  of  8  years  ending  the  31st  day  of 
December,  18,X),  slaves  have  been  sold  in  each  colony,  excluding  from  consideration  any  sales  in  which 
they  shall  have  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  slaves  were  sold  or  purchased  under  any  reservation,  or 
subject  to  any  express  or  tacit  condition  affecting  their  price;  and  the  said  commissioners  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  ascertain,  in  reference  to  each  colony,  what  amount  of  sterling  money  wiU  represent  the  average 
value  of  a  slave  therein  for  the  said  period  of  8  years ;  and  the  total  number  of  the  slaves  in  each  colony 
being  multipUed  into  the  amount  of  sterling  money  so  representing  such  average  value  of  a  slave  therein, 
the  product  of  such  multiplication  shall  be  ascertained  for  each  colony  separately  ;  and  the  said  20,000,0(0/. 
sterling  shall  then  be  assigned  to  and  apportioned  amongst  the  said  several  colonies  rateably  and  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  product  so  ascertained  for  each  respectively.  —  \  ib. 

Ko  Compensation  to  be  allowed  fur  Persons  illegally  held  in  Slavery.  —  In  case  it  shall  appear  that  any 
persons  in  respect  of  whom  claims  for  compensation  shall  have  been  made  have  been  rcgistereil  and  held 
in  slavery  in  any  colonv  mentioned  in  this  act  contrary  to  law,  in  every  such  case  the  commissioners  shall 
deduct  from  the  sum  to  be  appropriated  as  compensation  to  the  proprietors  in  such  colony,  such  sums  as 
shall  correspond  with  the  estimated  value  and  number  of  the  persons  so  illegally  registered  and  held  in 
slavery  ;  and  all  such  sum  or  sums  which  may  be  deducted  as  herein-beforc  provided  shall  be  applied  towards 
defraying  the  general  expenses  of  the  commission  :  provided  always,  that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
in  what  cases  such  deductions  shall  be  made,  every  question  arising  in  any  colony  resi^-cting  the  servile 
condition  of  any  persons  registered  as  slaves  shall  he  inquired  of  and  determined  by  the  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  under  this  act,  according  to  such  rules  of  legal  presumption  and  evidence  as  are  or  shall  be 
established  by  any  law  in  force  or  which  shall  be  in  force  in  any  such  colony.  —  ^  46. 

Commissioners  to  institute  Inquiries,  ^c.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners,  and  they  are 
hereby  required,  to  institute  a  full  and  exact  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  each  of 
the  said  several  colonies  which  in  their  judgment  ought,  in  justice  and  equity,  to  regulate  or  aflect  the 
apportionment  within  the  same  of  that  part  of  the  general  compensation  fund  which  shall  be  assigned  to 
each  of  the  said  colonies  ;  and  especially  such  commissioners  shall  have  regard  to  the  relative  value  of 
prajdial  slaves  and  of  unattached  slaves  in  every  such  colony ;  and  they  shall  distinguish  such  slaves, 
whether  pra;dial  or  unattached,  into  as  many  distinct  classes  as,  regard  being  had  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  colony,  shall  appear  just ;  and  such  commissioners  shall,  with  all  practicable  precision,  ascertain  and 
fix  the  average  value  of  a  slave  in  each  of  the  classes  into  which  the  slaves  in  any  such  colony  shall  be 
divided  ;  and  the  commissioners  shall  also  inquire  and  consider  of  the  principles  according  to  which  the 
compensation  to  be  allotted  in  respect  to  any  slave  or  body  of  slaves  ought,  according  to  the  rules  of  law 
and  equity,  to  be  distributed  amongst  persons  who,  as  owners  or  creditors,  legatees  or  annuitants,  may 
have  any  joint  or  common  interest  in  any  such  slave  or  slaves,  or  may  be  entitled  to  or  interested  in  such 
Mave  or  slaves,  either  in  possession,  remainder,  reversion,  or  expectancy  ;  and  the  commissioners  shall  also 
inquire  and  consider  of  the  principles  and  manner  in  which  provision  might  be  most  eflectually  made  for 
the  protection  of  any  interest  in  any  such  compensation  money  which  may  belong  to  v:  be  vested  in  any 
married  women,  infants,  lunatics,  or  persons  of  insane  or  unsound  mind,  or  iiersons  beyond  the  seas,  or  la. 
bouring  under  any  other  legal  or  natural  disability  or  incapacity,  and  according  to  what  rules,  and  in  what 
manner,  and  under  what  authority,  trustees  should,  when  necessary,  be  appointed  for  the  sale  custody,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  person  or  persons,  of  such  compensation  fund,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  a:  'i  for  regulating  the 
duties  of  such  trustees,  and  providing  them  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  indemnity  ;  and  the  coinniiseioners 
shall  also  inquire  :ind  consider  u|)on  what  principles,  accordinj;  to  the  established  rules  of  law  and  equity  in 
similar  cases,  the  succession  to  such  funds  should  be  regulated  upon  the  death  of  any  person  entitled  'hereto 
who  may  die  intcstrite  ;  and  the  commissioners  are  also  required  to  consider  of  any  other  question  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  investigate  in  order  to  estabUsh  just  and  equitable  rules  for  ilie  apportionment  of 
such  compensation  money  among.st  the  persons  seised  of,  or  entitled  to,  or  having  any  mortgage,  charge,  m- 
cumbrance,  judgment,  or  lien  upon,  or  any  claim  to,  or  right  or  interest  in,  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be  niaiiu. 
mitteda-s  aforesaid,  at  the  time  of  such  their  manumission  ;  and  havingmade  all  such  inquiries,  and  liaviii? 
taken  all  such  matters  and  things  as  aforesaid  into  their  consideration,  the  said  commissioners  shall  draw 
up  and  frame  such  general  rules,  regard  being  had  to  the  laws  and  usages  in  force  in  each  colony  respect  ivel.s 
as  to  them  may  seem  best  adajitcd  in  each  colony  for  securing  the  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  said 
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funds  amongst  or  for  the  benefit  of  tlio  several  persons  aforesaid,  and  for  the  protection  of  such  funds 
and  (or  the  appointment  and  in  leninification  of  such  trustees  as  aforesaid  ;  and  such  general  rules  when 
framed,  and  agreed  upon  In-  the  commissioners,  shall  be  subscribed  with  their  respective  hands  and  seal* 
and  transmitte<l  to  the  president  of  council,  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty  ;  and  so  from  time  to  »imc  as 
ottcn  as  any  further  general  rules  should  be  so  Iramed  and  agreed  to  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  any  of 
them.  —  5  4/.  t     i  i  j 

/{u/cs  lo  hepnblhlicd  in  the  London  G((«(7/t'.  —  The  general  rules  to  be  transmitted  as  aforesaid  to  the 
said  Lord  President  shall  be  forthwith  published  in  the  London  Gazette  on  3  several  occasions  at  least 
to!<cther  with  a  notice  that  all  persons  interested  in  or  allected  by  them  may,  by  a  time  to  be  in  such' 
notice  limited,  appeal  against  any  such  rules  to  his  Majesty  in  council;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Lords  ot  his  Majesty's  privy  council,  or  for  any  3  or  more  of  them,  by  any  further  notice  or  notices  pub. 
hshed  m  the  Londun  Gazette,  to  enlarge  the  time  for  receiving  any  such  appeals.  —  k  48 

Section  49.  enacts  that  his  Majesty  in  council  may  hear  such  appeals,  and  thereupon  confirm  or  dis- 
allow  any  general  rule  so  appealed  against. 

Section  50.  enacts  that,  in  absence  of  appeal,  his  Majesty  in  council  may  confirm,  resdnd,  or  amend  such 
rules. 

The  remaining  sections  respect  the  enrolment  of  rules,  and  the  proceedings  under  appeal  to  his  Majesty 
in  council ;  the  mode  in  which  sums  awarded  by  the  commissioners  are  to  be  paid,  &c. 

Foreign  Slave  Trade.- — At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  great  powers  agreed  to  a  declaration  that  the  slave  trade  was  "  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  of  universal  morality ;  and  that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of 
tlieir  sovereigns  to  put  an  end  to  a  scourge  which  had  so  long  desolated  Africa,  degraded 
Ein-ope,  and  afflicted  humanity." 

But  notwithstanding  this  memorable  declaration,  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  trade 
was  not  agreed  to.  France  was  allowed  to  continue  it  for  Jive  years.  It  is,  besides, 
abundantly  certain  that,  though  the  trade  nominally  ceased  in  1819,  it  has  since  been 
clandestinely  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  French  ships,  if  not  with  the  connivance, 
at  least  without  much  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  late  government  of  France.  There 
is  now,  however,  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  effectually  suppressed  ;  for  according  to 
a  recent  arrangement  (Nov.  30.  1831)  made  with  his  JNIajesty  Louis- Philippe,  tlie  right 
of  search  is  reciprocally  conceded,  within  certain  limits,  by  the  French  and  English ; 
so  that  French  ships  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  trade  may  be  stopped  by  British 
cruisers. 

Considering  the  efforts  Great  Britain  made  in  behalf  of  Spain  and  Porttigal,  and  the 
influence  she  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  acquired  with  the  restored  nionarchs  of 
those  coimtries,  it  may  well  excite  astonishment  that  our  negotiators  (whether  from  the 
intractability  of  those  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  or  from  want  of  address  and  firmness 
on  their  parts,  we  leave  it  to  others  to  decide),  were  miable  to  prevail  on  these  powers 
to  renotuice  the  trade  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period.  They  succeeded,  in- 
deed, in  inducing  them  to  exempt  that  portion  of  the  African  coast  north  of  the  Equator 
from  tlieir  piratical  attacks ;  and  for  this  concession,  and  damages  alleged  to  have  been 
sustained  l)y  their  slave  ships  from  our  cruiser.s.  Great  Britain  has  paid  them  no  less  than 
1,230,000/.  !  —  (See  Sieiira  Leone.) 

The  Spani.sh  slave  trade  was  to  have  finally  ceased,  according  to  the  stipulations  in 
the  treaty  between  Spain  and  this  country  of  the  5th  of  July  .tnd  28th  of  August,  1814, 
in  1820.  But  within  the.se  2  yeans,  and,  perhaps,  at  this  very  moment,  .slave  shijis 
have  been  publicly  fitted  out  from  Cuba,  and  immen.se  numbers  of  slaves  have  been 
imported  into  that  Island,  with  the  open  connivance  of  the  authorities.  A  mixed  com- 
mission court,  consisting  of  British  and  Spanish  commissioners,  has  been  established  at 
Havaimah,  for  the  condemnation  of  ves.se]s  proved  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  But  we  are  officially  informed  by  Mr.  IMacleay,  one  of  the  commissioners,  that  - 
since  the  establishment  of  the  court  no  seizure  of  a  slave  vcs.sel  has  ever  taken  place,  but 
on  the  interference  and  denunciation  of  the  British  commissioners;  and  even  then  smh 
seizure  has  only  been  made,  to  he  insiantli/  followed  hy  a  perfect  acquittal  in  the  Sjitinish 
tribunals/" — (Pari.  Paper,   N'o.  120.    Sess.  1831,  p.  53.) 

Slaves  were  freely  imported  in  immense  numbers  into  Brazil,  till  FLbruary,  1830, 
when  the  trade  was  to  cea.se,  conformably  to  the  convention  entered  into  with  this 
country  on  the  23d  of  June,  1826.  — (See  Kio  de  Janeiuo. )  But  whether  the  clan- 
destine and  illegal,  as  well  as  the  open  and  legitimate  importation  of  slaves,  be  at  an  end 
is  more  tlian  we  can  undertake  to  say. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  afraid  that  nothing  short  of  a  declaration  by  the  great  powers, 
making  the  slave  trade  piracy,  will  be  sufficient  entirely  to  rid  humanity  of  its  guilt 
and  horrors. 

S.^L\LTZ,  OR  SMALT  (Ger.  Schmah  .  Du.  Smalt ;  Fr.  Smalt ;  It.  Smaltn  azzurro, 
Smultino ;  Sp.  Esmalte,  Azul  azur ;  Ilus.  Lasor),  an  oxide  of  cobalt,  melted  with 
siliceous  earth  and  potash.  It  is  a  sort  of  glass,  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue  colom- ;  and 
being  ground  very  fine,  is  known  by  the  name  of  powder  blue.  Tlie  colour  of  smaltz 
is  not  affected  by  fire ;  and  it  is  consequently  in  great  demand  in  the  painting  of  earthen- 
ware. It  is  also  employed  in  the  colouring  of  paper,  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 
Beckmann  has  proved  that  the  process  u.sed  in  tiie  preparation  of  smaltz  was  invented 
about,  the  end  of  the   15th  or  the  begiimiiig  of  the    lotii  century;  and  that  the  blue 
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glass  of  the  ancients  owes  its  colour,  not  to  the  presence  of  cobalt  or  of  smaltz,  but  to  that 
of  iron.  —  (  Hist,  of  Inventions,  vol.  ii.   art.  Cobalt. ) 

Smaltz  is  principally  manufactured  in  Germany  and  Norway.  Of  391^23  lbs.  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  ia'3l,  2(iH,84«  lbs.  came  from  Norway,  ]flO,70;)  from  Germany,  and  23,958  from  the  Ketherlanda. 
At  an  average  of  1831  and  lSo2,  the  entries  of  smaltz  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  319,408  lbs.  a 
year.    The  duty  on  smaltz  has  recently  been  reduced  from  (jrf.  to  id.  per  lb. 

SMUGGLING,  the  offence  of  defrauding  the  revenue  by  the  introduction  of 
articles  into  consumption,  without  paying  the  duties  chargeable  upon  them.  It  may  be 
committed  indifferently  either  upon  the  excise  or  customs  revenue. 

Origin  and  Prevention  of  Smuggling.  —  This  crime,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  criminal  legislation  of  all  modern  states,  is  wholly  the  result  of  vicious  com- 
mercial and  financial  legislation.  ft  is  the  fruit  either  of  prohibitions  of  importation, 
or  of  oppressively  high  duties.  It  docs  not  originate  in  any  depravity  inherent  in  man  ; 
but  in  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  legislators.  A  prohibition  against  importing  a  com- 
modity does  not  take  away  the  taste  for  it ;  and  the  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on  any 
article  occasions  a  universal  desire  to  escape  or  evade  its  payment.  Hence,  the  rise 
and  occupation  of  the  smuggler.  The  risk  of  being  detected  in  the  clandestine  intro- 
duction of  commodities  under  any  system  of  fiscal  regulations  may  always  be  valued  at 
a  certain  average  rate ;  and  wherever  the  duties  exceed  this  rate,  smuggling  immediately 
takes  place.  Now,  there  are  plainly  but  two  ways  of  checking  this  practice,  —  either 
the  temptation  to  smuggle  must  be  diminished  by  lowering  the  duties,  or  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  smuggling  must  be  increased.  The  first  is  obviously  the  more  natural 
and  efficient  method  of  effecting  the  object  in  view  ;  but  the  second  has  been  most  ge- 
nerally resorted  to,  even  in  cases  where  the  duties  were  quite  excessive.  Governments 
have  uniformly  almost  consulted  the  persons  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
with  respect  to  the  best  mode  of  rendering  taxes  effectual ;  though  it  is  clear  that  the 
interests,  prejudices,  and  peculiar  habits  of  such  persons  utterly  disqualify  them  from 
forming  a  sound  opinon  on  such  a  subject.  They  cannot  recommend  a  reduction  of 
duties  as  a  means  of  repressing  smuggling  and  increasing  revenue,  without  acknow- 
ledging their  own  incapacity  to  detect  and  defeat  illicit  practices ;  and  the  result  has 
been,  that,  instead  of  ascribing  the  prevalence  of  smuggling  to  its  true  causes,  the  offi- 
cers of  customs  and  excise  have  almost  universally  ascribed  it  to  some  defect  in  the  laws, 
or  in  the  mode  of  administering  them,  and  have  proposed  repressing  it  by  new  regu- 
lations, and  by  increasing  the  number  and  severity  of  the  penalties  affecting  the  smug- 
gler. As  might  have  been  expected,  these  attempts  have,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
proved  signally  unsuccessful.  And  it  has  been  invariably  found,  that  no  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  no  .severity  of  punishment,  can  prevent  the  smug- 
gling of  such  commodities  as  are  either  prohibited  or  loaded  with  oppressive  duties. 
The  smuggler  is  generally  a  popular  character  ;  and  whatever  the  law  may  declare  on 
the  subject,  it  is  quite  ludicrous  to  expect  that  the  bulk  of  society  will  ever  be  brought 
to  think  that  those  who  furnish  them  with  cheap  brandy,  geneva,  tobacco,  &c.  are  guilty 
of  any  very  heinous  offence. 

"  To  pretend,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  to  have  any  scruple  about  buying  smuggled  goods, 
though  a  manifest  encouragement  to  the  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  to  the  perjury 
which  almost  always  attends  it,  would,  in  most  countries,  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
pedantic  pieces  of  hypocrisy,  which,  instead  of  gaining  credit  with  any  body,  seems  only  to 
expose  the  person  who  affects  to  jiractise  tlicm  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  greater  knave 
than  most  of  his  neighbours.  By  this  indulgence  of  the  public,  the  smuggler  is  often 
encouraged  to  continue  a  trade,  which  he  is  thus  taught  to  consider  as,  in  some  measure, 
innocent ;  and  when  the  severity  of  the  revenue  laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  he  is 
frequently  disposed  to  defend  with  violence  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
his  just  property;  and  from  l)eing  at  first  rather  imprudent  than  criminal,  he,  at  last, 
too  often  becomes  one  of  the  most  determined  violators  of  the  laws  of  society."  — 
(^Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.   p.  491.) 

To  create  by  means  of  high  duties  an  overwhelming  temptation  to  indiJge  in  crime, 
and  then  to  punish  men  for  indulging  in  it,  is  a  proceeding  completely  subversive  of 
every  principle  of  justice.  It  revolts  the  natural  feelings  of  the  people  ;  and  teaches 
them  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  worst  characters  —  for  such  smugglers  generally  are  —  to 
espouse  their  cause,  and  avenge  their  wrongs.  A  punishment  which  is  not  proportioned 
to  the  offence,  and  which  does  not  carry  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  along  with  it,  can 
never  be  productive  of  any  good  effect.  The  true  way  to  put  down  smuggling  is  to 
render  it  unprofitable  ;  to  diminish  tlie  temptation  to  engage  in  it :  and  this  is  not  to 
be  done  by  surrounding  the  coasts  with  cordons  of  troops,  by  the  multiplication  of 
oaths  and  penalties,  and  making  the  country  the  tlieatre  of  ferocious  and  bloody  contests 
in  the  field,  and  of  perjury  and  chicanery  in  the  courts  of  law ;  but  by  repealing  pro- 
hibitions, and  reducing  duties,  so  that  their  collection  may  be  enforced  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  vigilance  ;    and  that  the  forfeiture  of  the  article  may  be  a  sufficient  penalty 
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upon  the  smuggler.  It  is  in  tliis,  and  in  this  only,  that  we  must  seek  for  an  effectual 
check  to  illicit  trafficking.  Whenever  the  profits  of  the  fair  trader  become  nearly  equal  to 
tliose  of  the  smuggler,  the  latter  is  forced  to  abandon  his  hazardous  profession.  But 
so  long  as  prohibitions  or  oppressively  high  duties  are  kept  up,  or,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  tiling,  so  long  as  high  bounties  are  held  out  to  encourage  tlie  adventurous,  the  needy, 
and  the  profligate,  to  enter  on  this  career,  we  may  be  assured  that  armies  of  excise 
and  custom-house  officers,  backed  by  the  utmost  severity  of  the  revenue  laws,  will  be 
insufficient  to  hinder  them. 

Smuggliny  in  France  and  England.  —  The  recently  printed  Report  of  Messrs.  Villiers 
and  Bowring,  on  the  commercial  relations  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  contains 
some  very  curious  and  instructive  details  as  to  the  smuggling  carried  on  between  them. 
They  afford  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  incapacity  of  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  to  secure  a  real  monopoly  of  any  extensive  market ;  and  show  that  their 
principal  effect  is  to  promote  illicit  traffic  ;  and  to  make  that  ingenuity  and  invention  be 
exerted  in  devising  means  to  defeat  and  elude  the  law,  which,  under  a  more  liberal 
system,  would  be  exerted  to  improve  the  methods  of  production.  The  introduction 
of  prohibited  goods  is  more  easily  effected  by  land  than  by  sea ;  and  smuggling 
into  France  is,  in  consequence,  carried  on  principally  through  her  north  and  cast 
frontiers.  Considerable  quantities  of  prohibited  or  overtaxed  goods  are,  however,  in- 
troduced by  sea.  A  regular  tariff  of  risks  is  established;  ana  persons  of  undoubted 
solidity  contract,  for  certain  premiums,  which  for  the  most  part  are  abundantly  moderate, 
to  deliver  any  prohibited  article  in  any  part  of  France.  Owing  to  the  system  of  octrois, 
or  of  the  collection  of  duties  at  the  gates  of  large  towns,  where  an  inspection  of  the  goods 
may  also  be  made,  the  cost  of  smuggling  into  Pari*  and  other  populous  places  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  smuggling  into  villages.  At  an  average,  however,  most 
foreign  goods  may  be  delivered  in  Paris  at  a  charge  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  their  real  value. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  a  sea  frontier,  a  coast  guard,  and  a  most  efficient 
Custom-house  establishment,  the  facts  embodied  by  Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring 
in  their  Report  show  that  smuggling  is  in  quite  as  flourisliing  a  condition  on  the 
shores  of  England'as  on  the  land  frontier  of  France.  The  premium  on  the  illicit  intro- 
duction amongst  us  of  prohibited  or  overtaxed  goods  varies  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  according  to  the  description  of  the  article.  The  parties  employing  the  smugglers 
run  no  risk.  The  latter,  or  their  agents,  attend  regularly  upon  'Change;  and  "  it  is  their 
constant  practice  to  deposit  the  value  of  the  goods  confided  to  their  care  in  a  banker's 
acceptance,  as  a  security  to  the  owner!"  —  (7?<'por<,  p.  54.)  It  could  hardly,  indeed, 
have  been  otherwise.  Brandy,  which  is  the  favourite  article  for  smuggling  speculations} 
may  be  bought  for  shipment  in  France  at  from  3s.  Gd.  to  5s.  a  gallon.  It  is  highly 
popular  amongst  us ;  but  instead  of  admitting  it  to  consumption  under  a  moderate  duty, 
or  even  under  the  high  duty  of  8s.  or  10s.,  we  load  it  with  the  oppressive  and  exorbitant 
duty  of  22s.  Gd.  ;  that  is,  with  a  duty  varying  from  450  to  650  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ! 
Had  those  who  originally  imposed  this  duty,  and  those  by  whom  it  has  been  kept  up, 
been  deeply  interested  in  smuggling  adventures,  their  conduct  would  have  been  intel- 
ligible ;  but,  as  no  such  excuse  can  be  made  for  them,  it  has  been  in  the  last  degree 
irrational  and  absurd.  The  temptation  to  the  illicit  introduction  of  brandy,  occasioned 
by  the  exorbitancy  of  the  duty,  has  roused  all  the  energies  of  the  smuggler,  who  has  de- 
feated the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  eluded  or  defied  the  multiplied 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  customs  laws !  Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring  estimate,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  shipments  of  different  articles  from  France  for  England  with  tlie 
imports  into  the  latter,  and  other  authentic  data,  that  the  total  amount  of  duties  evaded 
by  the  fraudulent  importation  of  overtaxed  French  articles  (exciusive  of  tobacco,  wliole 
cargoes  of  which  are  sometimes  introduced  into  Ireland)  into  this  country  amounts  to 
about  800,000?.  a  year.  —  (p.  54.)  Of  this  sum,  the  loss  on  brandy  makes  by  fcir 
the  largest  item;  and  is  said  to  be  "  considerahly  more  than  500,000/.!"  —  (p.  57.) 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  this  system  is  signally 
unsuccessful ;  but  it  is  so  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  appears  even  from  the  above 
statements:  for,  in  addition  to  the  vast  quantity  of  overtaxed  articles  clandestinely 
introduced,  and  on  which  a  reasonable  duty  would  be  paid,  it  occasions  the  over- 
loading of  the  market  with  spurious,  counterfeit  articles,  by  which  the  public  health  as 
well  as  the  revenue  is  materially  injured.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  render  op})ressivc 
duties  productive  of  any  revenue,  it  is  necessary  to  organise  and  keep  constantly  on  foot 
a  very  numerous  and  costly  customs  establishment.  It  is  abundantly  certain  that  we  lose, 
by  the  clandestine  importation  of  brandy,  geneva,  and  tobacco,  from  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  above  1,500,000/.  a  year  of  revenue;  and  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that, 
l)iit  for  the  ojipressive  duties  on  these  articles,  a  saving  of  500,000/.  a  year  might  be 
effected  in  the  customs  department.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  futile  than  to  at- 
tempt vindicating  exorbitant  duties  on  the  jiretenee  of  their  being  required  to  keep  up 
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the  revenue.  In  point  of  fact,  such  duties  are  about  the  most  efficient  engines  that  can 
be  devised  for  its  reduction.  The  revenue  derived  from  coffee  has  been  trebled  by 
reducing  the  duty  from  Is.  Id.  to  6d.  per  lb.  — (see  Coffee)  ;  the  revenue  derived  from 
British  spirits  was  materially  increased  by  reducing  the  duty  from  ''.s.  Gd.  to  2s.  6d.  the 
wine  gallon  —  (see  Spirits);  and  ]Mr.  Pitt  increased  the  duty  derived  from  brandy, 
geneva,  &c.,  in  1786,  not  by  adding  to,  but  by  taking  50  per  cent,  from,  the  duties  with 
which  they  had  previously  been  loaded !  There  cannot,  indeed,  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  revenue  derived  from  brandy  and  geneva  would  be  very  largely  increased  by  re- 
ducing the  duties  to  8s.  or  10s.  a  gallon.  A  measure  of  this  sort,  coupled  as  it  ought 
to  be  with  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  tobacco — (see  Tobacco), — would  do  what  neither 
coast  guards,  preventive  services,  revenue  cruisers,  or  customs  acts  will  ever  do,  —  it 
would  go  far  to  annihilate  smuggling ;  and  would  enable  the  services  of  a  large  number 
of  revenue  officers  to  be  dispensed  with. 

But  the  demoralising  influence  of  an  extensive  smuggling  system  is  the  worst  conse- 
quence of  oppressive  duties  and  prohibitions.  They  make  the  smuggler  be  regarded  as 
a  public  benefactor,  and  procure  for  him  the  sympathy  of  all  classes,  and  the  strenuous 
support  of  those  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
peasantry  in  extensive  districts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  will  believe  that  it  is  easy  to  exag- 
gerate the  evils  that  spring  from  this  source.  The  whole  body  of  labourers  may  be  said 
to  be  in  combination  with  the  smugglers ;  and  numbers  of  them  are  every  now  and  then 
withdrawn  from  their  usual  employments  to  assist  in  their  desperate  adventures.  Lawless, 
predatory,  and  ferocious  habits  are  thus  widely  diffused  ;  and  thousands,  who,  but  for  this 
moral  contamination,  would  have  been  sober  and  industrious,  are  trained  to  despise  and 
trample  on  the  law,  and  to  regard  its  functionaries  as  enemies  whom  it  is  meritorious  to 
waylay  and  assault. 

Such  being  the  operation  and  result  of  those  oppressive  duties  and  absolute  prohibitions 
to  which  smuggling  owes  its  origin,  it  is  not  surely  too  much  to  hope  that  the  former 
may  be  modified,  and  the  latter  repealed.  When  this  has  been  done,  smuggling  will 
cease ;  but  not  one  moment  sooner.  Till  then  it  will  continue,  in  despite  of  all  the  im- 
potent efforts  that  may  be  made  for  its  suppression,  to  scatter  its  seeds,  and  spread  its 
roots  on  all  sides  ;  impoverishing  the  fair  and  enriching  the  illicit  dealer  —  emptying  the 
public  treasury  of  the  state,  and  filling  its  g;iols  with  criminals! 

Smuggling  hij  Dogs.  —  The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Villiers  and 
Bowring  developes  one  of  those  ingenious  devices  by  which  mischievous  customs  laws 
are  sure  to  be  defeated. 

"  The  director  of  the  Custom-house  made,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1831,  some  very  curious  statements  to 
the  minister  of  finance  on  the  subject  of  the  fraudulent  introduction  of  articles  by  means  of  dogs.  He 
says,  that  since  the  suppression  of  smuggling  by  horses,  in  1825,  dogs  have  been  employed ;  that  the  first 
attempts  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes,  and  that  it  afterwards  spread  to  Dunkirk  and 
Charleville  ;  that  it  has  since  extended  toThionville  andStrasburgh  ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  1828,  to  Besan^on. 

"  In  1S23,  it  was  estimated  that  100,000  kilogrammes  of  goods  were  thus  introduced  into  France  ;  in 
1825, 187,ol  j  ;  and  in  1826,  2,100,000  kilogrammes  ;  all  these  estimates  being  reported  as  rather  under  the 
mark  :  the  calculation  has  been  made  at  2^  kilogrammes  '  pro  rata  '  per  dog.  The  dogs  sometimes  carry 
10  kilogrammes,  and  sometimes  even  12.  The  above  estimate  supposes  that  1  dog  in  10  in  certain  districts, 
and  in  others  1  in  20,  is  killed  ;  but  these  calculations  must  necessarily  be  very  vague.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  Custom-house  officers,  not  more  than  1  dog  in  15  is  destroyed,  even  when  notice  has  been 
given,  and  the  dogs  are  expected. 

"  Tobacco  and  colonial  produce  are  generally  the  objects  of  this  illicit  trade ;  sometimes  cotton  twist 
and  manufactures.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkirk,  dogs  have  been  taken  with  burdens  of  the  value 
of  (500,  800,  and  even  1,200  francs.  Publications  hostile  to  the  government  have  not  unfrequently  been  so 
introduced. 

"  The  dogs  which  arc  trained  to  these  '  dishonest  habits '  are  conducted  in  packs  to  the  foreign  frontier ; 
they  are  kept  without  food  for  many  hours  ;  they  are  then  beaten  and  laden,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night  started  on  their  travel.s.  They  reach  the  abodes  of  their  masters,  which  are  generally  selected  at  3 
or  3  leagues  from  the  frontiers,  as  speedily  as  they  can,  where  they  are  sure  to  be  well  treated  and  pro- 
vided with  a  quantity  of  food.  It  is  said  they  do  much  mischief  by  the  destruction  of  agricultural 
property,  inasmuch  as  they  usually  take  the  most  direct  course  across  the  country.  They  are  dogs  of  a 
large  size  for  the  most  part. 

"  The  Report  states,  that  these  carrier  dogs,  being  so  tormented  by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  ill  usage,  and 
hunted  by  the  Custom-house  officers  in  all  directions,  are  exceedingly  subject  to  madness,  and  frequently 
bite  the  officers,  one  of  whom  died  in  consequence  in  1829.  They  nave  also  been  trained  to  attack  the 
Custom-house  officers  in  case  of  interference."  —  (p.  47.) 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  suppress  this  species  of  smuggling,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  It  is  ludicrous,  indeed,  to  suppose,  seeing  the  vast  extent  of  the  land 
frontier  of  France,  that  any  means  should  ever  be  adopted  capable  of  excluding  cheap 
foreign  products  in  extensive  demand.  Nothing  short  of  surrounding  the  country  by 
Bishop  Herkeley's  wall  of  brass  could  accomplish  such  an  object.  The  director-general 
of  the  French  customs  says  that  smuggling  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  is  vraimeni 
effrayante ;  and  he  may  truly  say  so,  when  it  is  estimated  that  English  bobbinet,  though 
prohibited,  is  introduced  into  France  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000  fr.,  or  400,000/.,  a  year; 
cotton  twist,  and  various  other  prohibited  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture, 
are  also  every  where  met  with. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  two  greatest  and  most  civilised  nations  of  Europe,  by  upholding 
vicious  and  destructive  systems  of  commercial  and  financial  legislation,  mutually  injure 
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each  other.  France  and  England,  by  tlieir  proximity,  and  the  difference  and  variety  of 
their  products,  arc  fitted  to  carry  on  a  far  more  extensive  and  beneficial  commerce  tlian 
is  carried  on  by  any  other  two  nations.  But  owing  to  their  jealousy  of  each  other's  ad- 
vancement, and  the  prevalence  of  unfounded  theories  as  to  the  causes  of  national  wealth, 
their  intercourse  has  been  subjected  to  tlie  most  o])pressive  fetters,  and  confined 
within  the  narrowest  limits;  most  part,  too,  of  what  is  actually  carried  on,  has  been 
diverted  into  illegitimate  channels ;  so  that  what  would,  if  left  to  itself^  have  been  the 
most  prolific  source  of  wealth,  and  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  genius  and  invention, 
has  been  made  ijrincipally  productive  of  crime  and  demoralisation.  This  conduct  is 
as  much  opposed  to  their  duty  as  to  their  interest.  Homines  Jwminum  causa  sunt  (jcnerati, 
lit  ijjsi  inter  se  aliis  prodesse  possint.  .  .  Sed  ut  magnas  utilitates  adipisciinur  cons])iratione 
hdininum  ac  consensu,  sic  nulla  tarn  detesiabilis  peslis  est,  qua  non  liumini  ah  humine  nas- 
catur.  —  {Cic.  Dc  Officiis,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.) 

Law  as  to  Smucigling  in  England.  —  The  penalties  imposed  on  illicit  dealing  in  com- 
modities subject  to  duties  of  excise  have  been  specified  in  the  articles  on  such  com- 
modities. The  following  formidable  statute,  with  its  mutiplied  provisions  and  penalties, 
refers  entirely  to  customs  duties.  I'he  importance  of  the  subject  has  induced  us  to  give 
it  nearly  entire. 

Act  3&  4  Will.  4.  c.  53.,  for  the  Prevention  of  Smuggling. 

Vessels  and  Boats. 

Commencement  of  the  Act.  —  First  of  September,  1833.  —  \\. 

Certain  J'csscis  fuiind  tvilhin  certain  Distattces  of  tfie  V.  K.  to  be  forfeited,  —  If  any  vessel  not  being 
square-rigged,  or  any  boat,  belonging  in  the  whole  or  in  part  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  having  |  the 
persons  oil  board  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  shall  be  found  or  discovered  to  have  been  within  100  leagues  of 
the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  or  if  any  vessel  belonging  in  the  whole  or  in  part  to  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, or  having  ^  the  i)crsons  on  board  sidjjects  of  his  Majesty,  or  any  foreign  vessel  not  being  square, 
rigged,  or  any  foreign  boat,  in  which  there  shall  be  1  or  more  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  shall  be  found  or 
discovered  to  have  been  within  4  leagues  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  between  the  North 
Foreland  on  tlie  coast  of  Kent,  and  Beachy  Head  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  or  within  8  leagues  of  any  other 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  or  if  any  foreign  vessel  or  boat  shall  be  found  or  discovered 
to  have  been  within  1  league  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  or  if  any  vessel  or  boat  shall  be  found 
or  discovered  to  have  been  within  1  league  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldcrney,  Sark,  or  Man 
respectively,  or  within  any  bay,  harbour,  river,  or  creek  of  or  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  said  islands; 
any  such  vessel  or  boat  so  found  or  discovered,  having  on  board  or  in  any  manner  attached  thereto,  or 
having  had  onboard  or  in  any  manner  attached  thereto,  or  conveying  or  having  conveyed  in  any  manner, 
any  spirits  not  being  in  a  cask  or  package  containing  40  gallons  at  the  least,  or  any  tea  exceeding  fi  lbs. 
weight  in  the  whole,  or  any  tobacco  or  snuff  not  being  in  a  cask  or  package  containmg  450  lbs.  weight  at 
least,  or  being  packed  separately  in  any  manner  within  any  cask  or  package,  or  any  cordage  or  other 
articles  adapted  and  prepared  for  slinging  or  sinking  small  casks,  or  any  casks  or  other  vessels  whatsoever 
of  less  size  or  content  than  40  gallons,  of  the  description  used  for  the  smuggling  of  spirits,  then  and  in 
every  such  case  the  said  si)irits,  tea,  tobacco,  or  snuif,  together  with  the  casks  or  packages  containing 
the  same,  and  the  cordage  or  other  articles,  casks,  and  other  vessels  of  the  description  aforesaid,  and  also 
the  vessel  or  boat,  shall  be  forfeited §  2. 

Any  J'essel  or  jioat  arriving  vitliin  any  Port  of  tlie  V.  K.  having  protiihited  Goods  on  hoard,  forfeited, 
unless  l/icre  was  710  Want  of  Care  in  t/tc  Master  or  Owner.  —  If  any  vessel  or  boat  whatever  shall  arrive 
or  shall  be  found  or  discovered  to  have  been  within  any  port,  harbour,  river,  or  creek  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  not  being  driven  thereinto  by  stress  of  weather  or  other  unavoidable  accident,  having  on 
board  or  in  any  mariner  attached  thereto,  or  liaving  had  on  board  or  in  any  manner  attached  thereto,  or 
conveying  or  having  conveyed  in  any  manner,  within  any  such  port,  harbour,  river,  or  creek,  any  spirits 
not  being  in  a  cask  or  package  containing  40  gallons  at  the  least,  or  any  tobacco  or  snufl'  not  Icing  in  a 
cask  or  package  containing  450  lbs.  weight  at  least,  or  being  packed  separately  in  any  manner  within  any 
cask  or  package,  every  such  vessel  or  boat,  together  with  such  spirits  or  tobacco  or  snutf,  shall  be  for. 
feiled  :  provided  always,  that  if  it  shall  be  niadc  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  customs  that  the  said  spirits,  tobacco,  or  snuff' were  on  board  without  the  knowledge  or  privity 
of  the  owner  or  master  of  such  vessel  or  boat,  and  without  any  wilful  neglect  or  want  of  reasonable  care 
on  their  or  either  of  their  behalves,  that  then  and  in  such  case  the  said  commissioners  shall  and  they  are 
hereby  authorised  and  required  to  deliver  up  the  said  vessel  or  boat  to  the  owner  or  master  of  the  same, 

—  ^  3. 

Certain  Cases  in  v/iic/i  f'esscls  s/iall  not  Ijc  forfeited.  —  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  render 
any  vessel  liable  to  forfeiture  on  account  of  any  tobacco  or  snulf  from  tlie  East  Indies  being  in  packages 
of  100  lbs.  weight  each  at  least,  or  on  account  of  any  scgars  being  in  packages  of  100  lbs.  weight  each  at 
least,  or  on  account  of  any  tobacco  made  up  in  rolls,  being  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  the  State  of 
Colombia,  and  in  packages  containing  320  lbs.  weight  each  at  least,  or  on  account  of  any  tobacco  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Turkish  empire  which  may  be  separated  or  dividcil  in  any  manner  within  the  outward 
package,  provided  such  package  be  a  hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case  containing  450  lbs.  weight  nett  at 
least,  or  on  account  of  any  rum  of  and  from  the  British  plantations  in  casks  containing  20  gallons  at  the 
least,  or  on  account  of  any  spirits,  tea,  or  tobacco  really  intended  for  the  consumption  of  the  seamen 
and  p.-issengers  on  board  during  their  voyage,  and  not  being  more  in  quantity  than  is  necessary  for  that 
pur))ose,  or  to  render  any  square-rigged  vcs-sel  liable  to  forfeiture  on  account  of  any  tea,  or  of  any  spirit* 
in  glass  bottles,  being  really  part  of  the  cargo  of  such  shi]),  and  included  in  the  manifest  of  such  ship,  or 
to  render  any  vessel  liable  to  forfeiture  if  really  bound  from  one  foreign  port  to  another  foreign  port,  and 
pursuing  such  voyage,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  —  ^4. 

I'essels  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  Subjects,  tfc.  throwing  overboard  any  Goods  during  Chase,  forfeited. 

—  When  any  vessel  or  boat  belonging  in  the  whole  or  in  part  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  havingj  of  the 
jwrsons  on  board  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  shall  be  found  within  100  leagues  of  the  coast  of  this  kingdom, 
and  shall  not  bring  to  upon  signal  made  by  any  vessel  or  boat  in  his  Majesty's  service,  or  in  the  service  of 
the  revenue,  hoisting  the  proper  pendant  and  ensign,  in  order  to  bring  such  vessel  or  boat  to,  and  there- 
upon chase  shall  be  given,  if  any  person  or  persons  on  board  such  vessel  or  boat  so  chased  shall,  during 
the  chase  or  before  such  vessel  or  boat  shall  bring  to,  throw  overboard  any  part  of  the  lading  of  such 
vessel  or  boat,  or  shall  stave  or  destroy  any  part  of  such  lading,  to  prevent  seizure  thereof,  then  and  in 
such  case  the  said  vessel  or  boat  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  all  persons  escajiing  from  such  vessels  or  boats, 
or  from  any  foreign  vessel  or  boat,  during  any  chase  made  thereof  by  any  vessel  or  boat  in  his  Majesty's 
service  or  in  the  service  of  the  revenue,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  unless 
it  shall  be  proved  to  the  contrary.  —  ^  5. 
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f'essi-/s  in  Port  with  a  Cargo,  and  afterwards  found  in  Ballast,  and  Cargo  unaccounted  for,  forfeited.— 
If  any  vessel  or  boat  whatever  shall  be  found  within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
a  cargo  on  board,  and  such  vessel  or  boat  shall  allerwards  be  found  light  or  in  ballast,  and  the  master  is 
unable  to  give  a  due  account  of  the  port  or  place  within  the  United  Kingdom  where  such  vessel  or  boat 
shall  have  legally  discharged  her  cargo,  such  vessel  or  boat  shall  be  forfeited \  6. 

licgtdatiuns  as  to  Vessels  sailing  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  ^c. — No  vessel  or  boat  belonging  wholly  or 
in  part  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  shall  sail  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  without  a 
clearance,  whether  in  ballast  or  having  a  cargo ;  and  if  with  a  cargo,  the  master  shall  give  bond  to  his 
Majesty,  in  double  the  value  of  the  vessel  or  boat  and  of  the  cargo,  for  duly  landing  the  same  at  the  port 
for  which  the  vessel  clears  ;  and  every  such  vessel  or  boat  not  having  such  clearance,  or  which,  having 
a  clearance  for  a  cargo,  shall  be  found  light  or  with  any  part  of  the  cargo  discharged  before  delivery 
thereof  at  the  port  specified  in  the  clearance  (unless  through  necessity  or  for  preservation  of  the  vessel 
or  boat,  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs),  shall  be  forfeited. 
—  )7. 

f'cssels  to  bring  to  on  being  chased  by  J  essels  or  Boats  of  i/ie  Kavy  or  tn  Preventive  Service.  —  In  case 
any  vessel  or  boat  liable  to  seizure  or  examination  under  any  act  or  law  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling 
shall  not  bring  to  on  being  required  so  to  do,  on  being  chased  by  any  vessel  or  boat  in  H.  M.  navy  having 
the  proi)er  pendant  and  ensign  of  H.  M.  ships  hoisted,  or  by  any  vessel  or  boat  duly  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  having  a  proper  pendant  and  ensign  hoisted,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  captain, 
master,  or  other  person  having  charge  or  command  of  such  vessel  or  boat  in  H.  M.  navy,  or  employeil  a« 
aforesaid,  (first  causing  a  gun  to  be  tired  as  a  signal,)  to  fire  at  or  into  such  vessel  or  boat ;  and  such  cap- 
tain, master,  or  other  person  acting  in  his  aid  or  assistance,  or  by  his  direction,  shall  be  indemnified  and 
discharged  from  any  indictment,  penalty,  action,  or  other  proceeding  for  so  doing.  —  ^8. 

J'essels  belonging  to  /lis  Majesty's  Subjects  not  to  hoist  any  Pendant,  Etisign,  or  Colours  usually  worn 
by  his  Majesty's  Ships.  —  If  any  person  or  persons  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  wear, 
carry,  or  hoist  in  or  on  board  any  vessel  or  boat  whatever  belonging  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
whether  the  same  be  merchant  or  otherwise,  without  particular  warrant  for  so  doing  from  iiis  Majesty, 
or  the  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  High  Admiral  of 
Great  Britain,  H.  M.  jack,  commonly  called  the  Union  jack,  or  any  pendant,  ensign,  or  colours  usually 
worn  by  H  M.  ships,  or  any  flag,  jack,  pendant,  ensign,  or  colours  resembling  those  of  his  Majesty,  or 
those  Used  on  board  H.  M.  ships,  or  any  other  ensign  or  colours  than  the  ensign  or  colours  by  any  pro- 
clamation of  his  Majesty  now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  issued  prescribed  to  be  worn,  then  and  in  every 
such  case  the  master  or  other  person  having  the  charge  or  command  thereof,  or  the  owner  or  owners  on 
board  the  same,  and  every  other  person  so  ofTending,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  jU/.  ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  officer  or  officers  of  H.  M.  navy  on  full  pay,  or  for  any  officer  or  officers  of  customs  or 
excise,  to  enter  on  board  any  such  vessel  or  boat,  and  to  seize  any  such  flag,  jack,  pendant,  ensign,  or 
colours,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  be  forfeited. —  §  9. 

Vessels  and  Boats  used  in  Kemoval  of  run  Goods  to  be  forfeited. —  All  vessels  and  boats  made  use  of 
in  the  removal,  carriage,  or  conveyance  of  any  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  or  any  other  act 
relating  to  the  revenue  of  customs,  shall  be  forfeited.  —  \  10. 

Boats  of  Vessels  to  have  thereon  the  Name  of  Vessel,  Port,  and  Master.  —  The  owner  of  every  vessel 
belonging  in  the  whole  or  in  part  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  shall  paint  or  cause  to  be  painted  upon 
the  outside  of  the  stern  of  every  boat  belonging  to  such  vessel,  the  name  of  such  vessel,  and  the  port  or 
place  to  which  she  belongs,  and  the  master's  name  withinside  the  transom,  in  white  or  yellow  Koman 
letters,  not  less  .than  2  inches  in  length,  on  a  black  ground,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  boat  not  so 
marked,  wherever  the  same  shall  be  found.  —  ^  11. 

Boats  not  belonging  to  Ships  to  have  Name  of  Owner,  S/c.  thereon.  —  The  owner  of  every  boat  not 
belonging  to  any  vessel  shall  paint  or  cause  to  be  painted  upon  the  stern  of  such  boat,  in  white  or  yellow 
Roman  letters  of  2  inches  in  length,  on  a  black  ground,  the  name  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  boat, 
and  the  port  or  place  to  which  she  belongs,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  boat  not  so  marked, 
wherever  the  same  shall  be  found.  —  ^  1'2. 

Vessels  and  Boats  used  in  piloting  orjishing  to  be  painted  Black.  —  The  owner  or  owners  of  every  vessel 
or  boat  employed  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  piloting  or  fishing  shall  paint  or  tar  every  such 
vessel  or  boat,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  painted  or  tarred,  entirely  black,  except  the  name  or  other 
description  now  required  by  law  to  be  painted  on  such  vessel  or  boat ;  and  every  such  vessel  or  boat  not 
so  painted  or  tarred,  and  every  boat  so  painted  as  to  resemble  any  boat  usually  employed  for  the  preven. 
tion  of  smuggling  or  in  any  other  employment  in  H.  M.  service,  shall  be  forfeited :  provided  always, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  prevent  any  distinguishing  mark  being  placed  on  any 
vessel  or  boat,  or  tol)e  otherwise  painted,  if  the  commissioners  of  customs  think  proper  to  allow  the 
same,  expressing  it  so  in  the  licence  of  said  vessel  or  boat.  —  ^  13. 

British  Vessels  having  secret  Places,  ^r.  forfeited.  —  All  vessels  and  boats  belonging  in  the  whole  or  in 
part  to  H.  M.  subjects,  having  false  bulkheads,  false  bows,  double  sides  or  bottoms,  or  any  secret  or 
disguised  place  whatsoever  in  the  construction  of  the  said  vessel  or  boat  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  goods,  or  having  any  hole,  pipe,  or  other  device  in  or  about  the  vessel  or  boat  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  running  goods,  shall  be  forfeited,  with  all  the  guns,  furniture,  ammunition,  tackle,  and  ap- 
parel belonging  to  such  vessel  or  boat  ;  and  all  foreign  vessels  or  boats,  not  being  square-rigge«l,  coiniii); 
to  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  having  on  tioard  any  goods  liable  to  the  payment  of  duties,  or  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported,  concealed  in  false  bulkheads,  false  bows,  double  sides  or  bottoms,  or  any  secret 
or  disguised  place  in  said  vessel  or  boat,  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^  14. 

Goods  concealed  on  board  forfeited,  and  all  Goods  packed  therewith.  —  If  any  goods  which  are  subject 
to  any  duty  or  restriction  in  respect  of  importation,  or  which  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  shall  be  found  concealed  in  any  manner  on  board  any  vessel,  or  shall  be  found,  either 
before  or  after  landing,  to  have  been  concealed  in  any  manner,  in  such  case  all  such  goods,  and  all  other 
goods  packed  with  them,  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^  15. 

Licences. N.  B.  The  clauses  of  this  act,  with  respect  to  the  licensing  of  ships,  from  ^  Id  to  ^  27., 

both  inclusive,  arc  given  under  the  word  Licences. 

Vessels  and  Goods. 

Goods  unshipped  without  Payment  of  Duty,  and  prohibited  Goods,  liable  to  Forfeiture.  —  \(  any  good* 
liable  to  the  payment  of  duties  be  unshipped  from  any  vessel  or  boat  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Isle 
of  Man  (customs  or  other  duties  not  being  first  paid  or  secured^  or  if  any  prohibited  goods  whatsoever 
be  imported  into  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  if  any  goods  warehoused  or 
otherwise  secured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  home  consumption  or  exportation  be  clandestinely  or 
illegally  removed  from  any  warehouse  or  place  of  security,  then  and  in  every  such  case  all  such  good* 
shall  he  forfeited,  together  with  all  horses  and  other  animals,  and  all  carriages  and  other  things,  made 
use  of  in  the  removal  of  such  goods. —  \  ~2S. 

Spirits  and  Tobacco  found  without  a  Permit  to  be  deemed  run.  —  All  spirits  or  tobacco  which  shall  be 
found  removing  without  a  legal  permit  for  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  spirits  or  tobacco  liable  to  and 
unshipped  without  payment  of  duty,  unless  the  party  in  whose  possession  the  same  be  found  or  seized 
prove  to  the  contrary.  —  ^29.  . 

Restricted  Goods  to  be  deemed  run.  —  All  goods  the  importation  of  which  is  in  any  way  restricted, 
which  are  of  a  description  admissible  to  duty,  and  which  shall  be  found  and  seize<l  in  the  United  King- 
dom under  any  law  relating  to  the  customs  or  excise,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  for  the  forfeiture 
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of  them,  or  for  any  penalty  incurred  in  respect  of  them,  be  described  in  any  information  exhibited  on 
uccount  of  such  forfeiture  or  penalty  as  goods  liable  to  and  unshipped  without  payment  of  duties.  —  ^  30. 

Fruliibited  Goods  shipped  or  zraterborne,  with  intent  to  he  exported,  l^e.  forfeited,  &c.  —  If  any  goods  pro- 
hibited to  be  exported  be  put  on  board  any  vessel  or  boat  with  intent  Ui  be  laden  or  snipped  for  exportation, 
or  be  brought  to  any  quay,  wharf,  or  other  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  put  on  board  any  vessel 
or  boat  for  the  purpose  of  being  exported,  or  if  any  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported  be  found  in  any 
package  produced  to  the  officer  or  ofticers  of  the  customs  as  containing  goods  not  so  prohibited,  then  and 
in  every  such  case,  not  only  all  such  prohibited  goods,  but  also  all  other  goods  packed  therewith,  shall 
be  forfeited.  —  ^  31. 

Vessels,  Boats,  and  Goods  may  he  seized  hy  Officers  and  Persons  herein  mentioned,  SfC.  —  All  vessels 
and  boats,  and  all  goods  whatsoever,  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  revenue 
of  customs:,  may  be  seized  in  any  place,  either  upon  land  or  water,  by  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  army, 
navy,  or  marines,  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  by  any  officer  or 
officers  of  customs  or  excise,  or  by  any  person  having  authority  to  seize  from  the  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms or  excise;  and  all  vessels,  boats,  and  goods  .so  seized  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  be  deli- 
vered into  the  care  of  the  proper  officer  appointed  to  receive  the  same.  —  <j  32. 

Penalty  on  Officers,  S(C.  making  collusive  Seizures  or  taking  Bribes,  and  on  Persons  offering  them.  — If 
any  officer  or  officers  of  the  customs  or  excise,  or  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  employed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  duly  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  make  any  collusive  seizure,  or  deliver  up,  or  make  any  agreement  to  deliver 
up  or  not  to  seize,  any  vessel  or  boat  or  any  goods  liable  to  forfeiture,  or  take  any  bribe,  gratuity,  recom. 
pence,  or  reward  for  the  neglect  or  non -performance  of  his  duty,  every  such  officer  or  other  person  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  offence  500/.  and  be  rendered  incapable  of  serving  his  M;ijcsty  in  any  office  whatever, 
either  civil  or  military ;  and  every  person  who  shall  give  or  ofl'er,  or  promise  to  give  or  procure  to  be 
given,  any  bribe,  recompence,  or  reward  to,  or  shall  make  any  collusive  agreement  w  ith,  any  such  officer 
or  person  as  aforesaid,  to  induce  him  in  any  way  to  neglect  his  duty,  or  to  do,  conceal,  or  connive  at  any 
act  whereby  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  parliament  relating  to  the  revenue  of  customs  may  be 
evaded,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  200/.  —  {  33. 

Vessels  and  Persons  may  he  searched  within  the  Limits  of  the  Ports.  —  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any 
officer  or  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on 
full  pay,  or  for  any  officer  or  officers  of  customs,  producing  his  or  their  warrantor  deputation  (if  required), 
to  go  on  board  any  vessel  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  rummage  and 
search  the  cabin  and  all  other  parts  of  such  vessel  for  prohibited  and  uncustomed  goods,  and  to  remain 
on  board  such  vessel  during  the  whole  time  that  the  same  shall  continue  within  the  limits  of  such  port, 
and  also  to  search  any  person  or  persons  either  on  board  or  who  shall  have  landed  from  any  vessel,  pro. 
vided  such  officer  or  officers  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  such  person  or  persons  hath  or  have  any 
uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods  secreted  about  his,  her,  or  their  person  or  persons  ;  and  if  any  i>erson 
obstruct  any  officer  or  officers  in  going  or  remaining  on  board,  or  in  entering  or  searching  such  vessel  or 
person,  every  such  person  shall  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  100/. —  \  34. 

Before  Persons  are  searched,  they  may  require  to  he  taken  before  a  Justice,  S;c.  — Before  any  jerion 
shall  be  searched  by  any  such  officer  or  officers,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  person  to  require  the  officer  or 
officers  to  take  him  or  her  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  before  the  collector,  comptroller,  or  other 
superior  officer  of  the  customs,  who  shall  determine  whether  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that 
such  person  has  any  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods  about  his  or  her  person  ;  and  if  it  appear  to  such 
justice,  collector,  &c.  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that  such  person  has  any  uncustomed  or 
prohibited  goods  about  his  or  her  person,  such  justice,  collector,  comptroller,  or  other  superior  officer  of 
customs  shall  direct  such  person  to  be  searched  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  fit ;  but  if  it  shall  appear 
to  such  justice,  collector,  comptroller,  &c.  that  there  is  not  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that  such  person 
has  any  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods  about  his  or  her  person,  then  such  justice,  collector,  &c. 
shall  forthwith  discharge  such  person,  who  shall  not  in  such  case  be  liable  to  be  searched  ;  and  every  such 
officer  or  officers  is  and  are  authorised  and  required  to  take  such  person,  upon  demand,  before  any  jus. 
tice,  collector,  &c.,  detaining  him  or  her  in  the  meantime  :  provided  always,  that  no  person  being  a 
female  shall  be  searched  except  by  a  female  duly  authorised  by  the  commissioners  of  customs. —  ^  3.'). 

Penalty  on  Officers  for  Miscondtiet  with  respect  to  Search.  —  If  any  such  officer  or  officers  shall  not 
take  such  person  with  reasonable  despatch  before  such  justice,  collector,  comptroller,  or  other  superior 
officer  of  customs,  when  so  required,  or  shall  require  any  person  to  be  searched  by  him,  not  having 
reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that  such  person  has  any  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods  about  liis  or  her 
person,  such  officer  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  loV.  —  §  3G. 

Penalty  on  Persons  denying  having  Foreign  Goods  ahont  them.  —  If  any  passenger  or  other  person  or* 
board  any  vessel  or  boat  sliall,  upon  being  questioned  by  any  officer  of  customs,  whether  he  or  she  has  any 
foreign  goods  upon  his  or  her  person,  or  in  his  or  her  possession,  deny  the  same,  and  any  such  goods 
shall,  after  such  denial,  be  discovered  upon  his  or  her  person,  or  in  his  or  her  possession,  such  goods 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  such  person  shall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  such  goods. —  \  37. 

Officers,  authorised  hy  Writ  of  Assistance,  may  search  Houses  for  prohibited  Goods,  S;c.  —  It  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  any  officer  or  officers  of  customs,  or  person  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs,  having  a  writ  of  assistance  under  the  seal  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to  take  a 
constable,  hcadborough,  or  other  public  officer  inhabiting  near  the  place,  and  in  the  daytime  to  enter 
into  and  search  any  house,  shop,  cellar,  warehouse,  room,  or  other  place,  and  in  case  of  resistance  to 
break  open  doors,  chests,  trunks,  and  other  packages,  there  to  seize  and  from  thence  to  bring  any  uncus, 
tomed  or  prohibited  goods,  and  to  put  and  secure  the  same  in  the  Custom-house  warehouse  in  the  port 
next  to  the  place  whence  such  goods  shall  be  taken  :  provided  always,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
any  such  constable,  hcadborough,  or  other  [jublic  ofhcer,  duly  sworn  as  such,  may  act  as  well  without 
the  limits  of  any  parish,  viUe,  or  other  place  for  which  he  shall  be  so  sworn  as  within  such  limits — 
^38. 

Duration  of  Writs.  —  All  writs  of  assistance  so  issued  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer  shall  continue  and 
be  in  force  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  in  which  such  writs  have  been  granted,  and  for  6  months  from 
its  conclusion.  —  \  39. 

Officers  may,  on  probable  Cause,  stop  Carls,  SfC,  and  search  for  Goods.  — It  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
officer  of  customs  or  excise,  or  other  person  acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly  employed  for 
the  prevention  of  smuggling,  upon  reasonable  suspicion,  to  stop  and  examine  any  cart,  wagon,  or  other 
means  of  conveyance,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  smuggled  goods  are  contained 
therein ;  and  if  no  such  goods  be  found,  the  officer  or  other  person  sto)iping  and  examining  such  cart, 
wagon,  &c.  having  had  probable  cause  to  suspect  that  smuggled  goods  were  corilaiiucl  thcrLin,  shall  not, 
on  account  of  such  stoppage  and  search,  be  lialile  to  any  action  at  law  on  account  tlurLnf ;  and  all  persons 
driving  or  conducting  such  cart,  wagon,  &c.  refusing  to  stop  when  required  so  to  do  in  the  King's  name, 
shall  forfeit  UXJl.  —  (j  40. 

Police  Officers  seizing  Goods  to  carry  them  to  fVarehouse.  —  If  any  goods  subject  or  liable  to  forfeiture 
under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  be  stopped  or  taken  by  any  jiolice  officer  or  other  per- 
son acting  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  parliament,  or  otherwise  duly  authorised,  such  goods  shall  be  carried 
to  the  Custom-house  warehouse  next  to  the  place  where  the  goods  were  stopped  or  taken,  and  there  deli- 
vered to  the  proper  officer  apiminted  tc^receive  the  same,  within  48  hours  after  the  said  goods  were 
stojiped  and  taken.  —  ^41. 

Goods  stopped  hy  Police  Officers  may  be  retained  unlil  Trial  of  Persons  charged  with  stealing  them.  — 
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If  any  goods  be  stopped  or  taken  by  a  police  officer  on  suspicion  tliat  the  same  have  been  feloniously 
f  tolen,  it  shall  be  lawlul  for  the  said  officer  to  carry  the  same  to  the  police  oHice  to  which  the  offender  is 
taken,  there  to  remain  to  be  produced  at  the  trial  of  said  oH'cnder  ;  and  in  such  case  the  officer  is  required 
to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  commissioners  of  customs  of  his  having  so  detained  the  goods,  with  the 
particulars  of  the  same  ;  and  immediately  after  the  trial  all  such  goods  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  Custom, 
house  warehouse,  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law  ;  and  in  case  any  police  officer  making  deten. 
tion  of  any  such  goods  neglect  to  convey  the  same  to  such  warehouse,  or  to  give  notice  of  having 
stopped  the  same  as  before  described,  he  shall  forfeit  20/. —  ^  4-2. 

Com?>iissHmcrs  of  Treasury,  Sjc.  may  restore  Seizures.  —  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  comroig. 
sioners  of  the  treasury,  or  any  o  or  more  of  them,  or  for  the  commissioners  of  customs  or  excise,  by  an 
order  for  that  purpose,  to  direct  any  vessel,  boat,  goods,  or  commoiities  seized  under  this  or  any  act 
relating  to  the  customs  or  excise,  or  to  the  trade  or  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  any  of  his 
Majesty's  possessions  abroad,  to  be  delivered  to  the  proprietor  or  proprietors,  whether  condemnation  have 
taken  place  or  not,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  which  shall  be 
mentioned  in  the  said  order  ;  and  it  shall  be  also  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and 
of  the  customs  and  excise,  to  mitigate  or  remit  any  penalty  or  fine  which  shall  have  been  incurretl,  or 
any  part  of  such  penalty  or  fine  incurred  under  any  such  act :  provided  al-.vays,  that  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  order  for  delivery  or  mitigation  unless  the  terms  and  couditions  expressed 
in  the  said  order  are  fully  and  effectually  complied  with.  —  \  43. 

Penalties. 

Persons  unshipping,  S;c.  any  prohibited  or  uncusto?ned  Goods,  to  forfeit  Treble  the  Value,  or  1001.  — 
Every  person  who  shall,  either  in  the  U.  K.  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  assist  or  be  concerned  in  the  unshipping 
of  any  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  U.  K.  or  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  duties  for  which 
have  not  been  paid  or  secured,  or  who  shall  knowingly  harbour,  keep,  or  conceal,  or  knowingly  permit 
or  suffer  to  be  harboured,  kept,  or  concealed,  any  goods  which  have  been  illegally  unshipped  without 
payment  of  duties,  or  which  have  been  illegally  removed,  without  payment  of  the  same,  from  any  ware- 
house or  place  of  security  in  which  they  may  have  been  deposited,  or  any  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported, 
or  to  be  used  or  consumed  in  the  U.  K.  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  every  person,  either  in  the  U.  K.  or 
the  Isle  of  Man,  to  whose  possession  any  such  uncustomed  or  proiiibited  goods  shall  knowingly  come,  or 
who  shall  assist  or  be  in  anywise  concerned  in  the  illegal  removal  of  any  goods  from  any  warehouse  or 
place  of  security  in  which  they  have  been  deposited,  shall  forfeit  either  the  treble  value  thereof,  or  the 
penalty  of  lO'J/.,  at  the  election  of  the  commissioners  of  customs. —  5  bi- 
llow Value  is  to  be  ascertained.  —  In  all  cases  where  any  penalty,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  value  of  any  goods,  is  directed  to  be  sued  for  under  any  law  now  in  force  or  to  be  made  for 
the  prevention  of  smuggling,  or  relating  to  the  revenue  of  customs  or  excise,  such  value  shall  be  taken 
to  be  according  to  the  rate  and  price  which  goods  ot  the  like  sort  or  denomination  and  of  the  best 
quality  bear  at  such  time,  and  upon  which  the  duties  due  upon  importation  have  been  paid. —  §  -tj. 

2'ersons  insuring  the  Delii'ery  of  prohibited  or  uncustumed  Goods  to  forfeit  500/.  —  E\  cry  person  who 
by  way  of  insurance  or  otherwise  shall  undertake  or  agree  todeliverany  goods  to  be  imported  from  beyond 
the  seas  into  any  port  or  place  in  theU.  K.  without  paying  the  duties  due  on  such  importation,  or  any 
prohibited  goods,  or  who  in  pursuance  of  such  insurance  shall  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  any  uncus, 
tomed  or  prohibited  goods,  and  every  aider  or  abettor  of  such  person,  shall  for  every  such  olfcnce  forfeit 
300/.  over  and  above  any  other  penalty  to  which  he  maybe  liable;  and  every  person  who  shall  agree  to 
pay  any  money  for  the  insurance  or  conveyance  of  such  goods,  or  shall  receive  or  take  them  into  his 
custody  or  possession,  or  suffer  them  to  be  so  received  or  taken,  shall  alio  forfeit  oOO/.  over  and  above 
any  penalty  to  which  he  may  be  liable  on  account  of  such  goods.  —  \  46. 

Penally  on  Persons  offering  Goods  for  Sale  under  Pretence  of  being  run  or  prohibited.  —  If  any  person 
or  persons  otter  for  sale  any  goods  under  pretence  that  the  same  are  prohibited,  or  have  been  unshipped 
and  run  on  shore  without  payment  of  duties,  in  such  case  all  such  goods  valthough  not  liable  to  any 
duties  or  prohibited)  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  person  or  persons,  and  every  of  them,  offering  the  same 
for  sale  shall  forfeit  the  treble  value  of  such  goods,  or  the  penalty  of  100/.,  at  the  election  of  the  com. 
missioners  of  customs.  —  ^  47. 

Persons  found  to  have  been  on  board  J'esscls  liable  to  Forfeiture  subject  to  a  Penally  of  100/.  —  Every 
person,  being  a  subject  of  his  Majesty,  who  shall  be  found  or  discovered  to  have  been  on  board  any  vessel 
or  boat  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  lor  being  found  or  disco- 
vered to  have  been  within  any  of  the  distances,  ports,  or  places  in  this  act  mentioned,  from  or  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  from  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  having  on  board  or  in  any  manner  attached  thereto,  or 
having  had  on  board  or  in  any  manner  attached  thereto,  or  conveying  or  having  conveyed  m  any  manner, 
such  goods  or  things  as  subject  such  vessel  or  boat  to  forfeiture,  or  who  shall  be  found  or  discovered  to 
have  been,  within  any  such  distance  as  aforesaid,  on  board  any  vessel  or  boat  from  which  any  part  of 
the  cargo  or  lading  of  such  vessel  or  boat  shall  have  been  thrown  overboard,  or  staved  or  destroyed,  to 
prevent  seizure,  shall  forfeit  100/.  ;  and  every  person,  not  being  a  subject  of  his  Majesty,  who  shall  have 
been  on  board  any  vessel  or  boat  liable  to  forfeiture  for  any  of  the  causes  aforesaid,  within  1  league  of 
the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  within  any  bay,  harbour,  river,  or  creek  of 
the  said  island,  shall  forfeit  tor  such  offence  I'll/.  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  otticer  or  officers  of  the 
army,  navy,  or  marines,  being  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  any 
officer  or  officers  of  customs  or  excise,  or  other  person  acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly 
employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  he  and  they  is  and  are  hereby  authorised,  empowered, 
and  required,  to  detain  and  to  carry  and  convey  every  such  person  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  hcrcin-afler  directed  :  provided  always,  that  any  such  person  proving,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  any  justice  or  justices  before  whom  he  may  be  brought,  that  he  was  only  a  passenger  in  such  vessel  or 
boat,  and  had  no  interest  whatever  either  in  the  vessel  or  boat,  or  in  the  cargo  or  goods  on  board  the 
same,  shall  be  forthwith  discharged  by  such  justices.  —  ^48. 

Persons  unshipping,  ^c.  Spirits  or  Tobacco,  to  forfeit  100/.,  .^-c.  —  Every  person  whatsoever  who  shall 
unship,  or  be  aiding  or  concerned  in  the  unshipping,  of  any  spirits  or  tobacco  liaOie  to  forfeiture  under 
this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  or  excise,  in  the  U.  K.  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  who  shall 
carry,  convey,  or  conceal,  or  be  aiding,  assisting,  or  concerned  in  the  carrying,  conveying,  or  concealing 
of  any  such  spirits  or  tobacco,  shall  forfeit  for  such  offence  100/.  ;  and  every  such  person  may  be  detained 
by  any  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggfing,  and  on 
full  pay,  or  by  any  officer  or  officers  of  customs  or  excise,  or  other  person  acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or 
assistance,  or  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  taken  before  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  herein-after  directed.  —  ^49. 

Persons  carrying,  S(C.  Tea  or  manufactured  Silk  to  forfeit  Treble  the  Value,  ^-c. —Every  person  what- 
soever who  shall  unship,  or  be  aiding,  assisting,  or  otherwise  concerned  in  the  unshippmg,  of  any  tea  or 
foreign  manufactured  silk  of  the  value  of  20/.,  liable  to  forfeiture  under  any  act  relating  to  the  customs 
or  excise,  or  who  shall  carry,  convcv,  or  conceal,  or  be  aiding,  assisting,  or  concerne<l  in  the  carrying, 
conveying,  or  concealing  of  such  tea  or  silk,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  treble  the  value  thereof; 
and  evury  such  person  shall  and  mav  be  detained  by  any  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  duly 
employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  by  any  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  or  by 
any  other  person  acting  in  his  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and 
taken  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  dealt  with  as  herein  directed  :  provided  always,  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  such  detained  person  to  give  security  in  trebli-  the  amount  of  the  goods  seized,  to  the  satis- 
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faction  of  such  justice,  to  appear  at  a  time  and  place  appointed  ;  and  that  no  such  person  shall  be  liable 
to  serve  his  Majesty  in  his  naval  service.  —  5  50. 

A  Justice  may  order  Persons  taken  before  him  for  Qffi-nces  relating  to  the  Customs  to  be  detained  a 
reasonable  Time.  —  Where  any  person  or  persons  shall  have  been  detained  by  any  officer  of  the  army, 
navy,  or  marines,  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  by  any  officer  of  cus- 
toms or  excise,  or  any  person  or  persons  acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  for  any  offence  under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs,  and  shall 
have  been  taken  and  carried  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  if  it  shall  ajjpear  to  such  justice  that  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  detain  such  person  or  persons,  he  may  and  he  is  authorised  and  required  to  order 
such  person  or  persons  to  be  detained  a  reasonable  time,  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  time  to  be  brought 
before  any  2  justices,  who  are  authorised  and  required  finally  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter. ^  51. 

Ant/  Person  liable  to  Arrest  making  his  Escape,  may  be  detained  by  any  Officer  of  Custotns.  —  If  any 
person  or  persons  liable  to  be  detained  under  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  cus- 
toms shall  not  be  detained  at  the  time  of  so  committing  the  offence,  or  after  detention  shall  make  his  or 
their  escape,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  for  any  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  or  any  other  person 
acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  to  detain  such 
person  at  any  time  afterwards,  and  to  carry  him  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  dealt  with  as  if 
det.iined  at  the  time  of  committing  the  said  offence. —  ^  .52. 

Persons  making  Signals  to  Smuggling  J'essels  at  Sea,  on  Conviction  to  forfeit  100/.,  ^c  —  No  person 
shall,  alter  sunset  and  before  sunrise  between  the  21st  day  of  September  and  the  1st  day  of  April,  or 
after  the  hour  of  8  in  the  evening  and  before  the  liour  of  G  in  the  morning  at  any  other  time  in  the  year, 
make,  aid  or  assist  in  making,  any  signal  in  or  on  board  or  from  any  vessel  or  boat,  or  on  or  froni  any 
part  of  the  coast  or  shore  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  within  6  miles  of  any  part  of  such  coasts  or  shores, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  notice  to  any  person  on  board  any  smugghng  vessel  or  boat,  whether  any 
person  so  on  board  such  vessel  or  boat  be  or  be  not  within  distance  to  notice  such  signal ;  and  if  any 
person,  contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  or  aid  or  assist  in 
making,  any  such  signal,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
person  to  stop,  arrest,  and  detain  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  so  offend,  and  to  carry  and  convey 
such  person  or  persons  before  any  1  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  residing  near  the  place  where  such 
offence  shall  be  committed,  who,  if  he  sees  cause,  shall  commit  the  ofiender  to  the  next  county  gaol, 
there  to  remain  until  the  next  court  of  oyer  or  terminer,  great  session,  or  gaol  delivery,  or  until  such 
person  or  persons  shall  be  delivered  by  due  course  of  law;  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  on  any 
indictment  or  information  that  any  vessel  or  boat  was  actually  on  the  coast ;  and  the  offender  or  oHenders 
being  duly  convicted  thereof  shall,  by  order  of  the  court  before  whom  they  are  convicted,  either  forfeit 
and  pay  the  penalty  of  lOOA,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  such  court,  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or 
house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  1  year. —  5  53. 

Proof  of  a  Signal  not  being  intended,  to  lie  on  the  Difendatit.  —  In  case  any  person  be  charged  with  or 
indicted  for  having  made  or  caused  to  be  made,  or  been  aiding  or  assisting  in  making,  any  such  signal, 
the  burden  of  proof  that  such  signal  so  charged  as  having;  been  made  with  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  such  notice  as  aforesaid  was  not  made  with  such  intent  and  for  such  purpose  shall  be  upon  the 
defendant.  —  \  54. 

Any  Person  may  prevent  Signals.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  whatsoever  to  prevent  any 
signal  as  aforesaid  being  made,  and  to  enter  upon  any  lands  for  that  purpose,  without  bcnig  liable  to 
any  indictment,  suit,  or  action  for  the  same.  —  \  55. 

Persons  resisting  Officers,  or  rescuing  or  destroying  Goods  to  prevent  Seixzire,  forfeit  ICO/.  —  If  any 
person  whatsoever  shall  obstruct  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  any  officer  or  officers  of  customs  or  e.xcise,  or  any  person 
acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  in  the 
execution  of  his  or  their  duty,  or  in  the  due  seizuig  of  any  goods  liable  to  forfeiture,  or  shall  rescue  or 
cause  to  be  rescued  any  goods  which  have  been  seized,  or  shall  attempt  or  endeavour  to  do  so,  or  shall 
before  or  at  or  after  any  seizure,  stave,  break,  or  otherwise  destroy  any  goods,  to  prevent  the  seizure 
thereof  or  the  securing  the  same,  then  and  in  such  case  the  party  or  parties  oflendmg  sh.all  forfeit  for 
every  such  offence  100/.  —  ^  56. 

Penalty  on  Persons  procuring  others  to  assist  in  unshipping  prohibited  Goods.  —  Any  person  or  per- 
sons who  shall  by  any  means  procure  or  hire  any  person  or  persons,  or  who  shall  depute,  authorise,  or 
direct  any  person  or  persons  to  procure  or  hire  any  person  or  persons,  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  being 
concerned  in  the  landing  or  unshipping  or  carrying  or  conveying  any  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported,  or 
the  duties  for  which  have  not  been  paid  or  secured,  shall  for  every  person  so  procured  or  hired  forfeit 
100/.  —  §  57. 

Felonies. 

Three  or  more  armed  Persons  assembled  to  assist  in  the  illegal  Landing  qf  Goods,  Sfc.  deemed  puil/y  of 

Felony. If  any  persons  to  the  number  of  3  or  more,  armed  with  lire-arms  or  other  oflcnsive  weapons, 

shall,  within  the  U.  K.,  or  within  any  port,  harbour,  or  creek  thereof,  be  assembled  in  order  to  aid  and 
2*sist  in  the  illegal  landing,  running,  or  carrying  away  of  any  prohibited  goods,  or  any  goods  liable  to  any 
outies  which  have  not  been  paid  or  secured,  or  in  rescuing  or  taking  away  any  goods,  after  seizure,  from 
the  officer  of  the  customs  or  other  officer  authorised  to  seize  the  same,  or  from  any  person  or  persons 
employed  by  or  assisting  them,  or  from  the  place  where  the  same  have  been  lodged  by  them,  or  in  rescu. 
ingany  person  who  shall  have  been  apprehended  for  any  of  the  offences  made  .'clony  by  this  or  any  act 
relating  to  the  customs,  or  in  the  preventing  the  apprehension  of  any  person  guilty  of  such  offence,  or  in 
case  any  persons  to  the  number  of  3  or  more,  so  armed,  shall,  within  the  U.  K.,  or  within  any  port,  har- 
bour, or  creek  thereof,  be  so  aiding  or  assisting,  every  person  so  offending,  and  every  person  aiding,  abet- 
ting, or  assisting  therein,  shall,  being  thereof  convicted,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  suflcT  death  as 
a  felon.  —  4  58.  .         ,  r^  , ,. 

Persons  shootim;  at  any  Boat  belonging  to  the  Navy,  S(C.  deoned gnilty  of  Felony.  —  If  any  person  shall 
maliciously  shoot'at  any  Vessel  or  boat  belonging  to  H.  M.  navy,  or  in  the  service  of  the  revenue,  within 
100  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  coast  of  the  U.  K.,  or  shall  maliciously  shoot  at,  maim,  or  dangerously  wound 
any  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or 
any  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  or  any  person  acting  in  his  aid  or  assistance,  or  employed  for  the  preven. 
tion  of  smuggling,  in  the  due  execution  of  his  ollice  or  duty,  every  person  so  offenitmg,  and  every  person 
aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  therein,  shall,  being  lawfully  convicted,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
suffer  death  as  a  felon.  — ^  59.  ^      ,  .  ,  ,      , 

Ant/  Person  in  company  with  4  others  having  prohibited  Goods,  or  tiiilh  1  other  armed  or  disguised, 
guilty  of  Felony. —  1(  any  person  being  in  company  with  more  than  4  other  persons  be  found  with 
any  goods  liable  to  forfeiture,  or  in  company  with  1  other  person,  within  5  miles  of  the  sea  coast  or  of  any 
navigable  river  leading  therefrom,  with  such  goods,  and  carrying  offensive  arms  or  weapons,  or  disguised 
in  any  way,  every  such  person  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall,  on  conviction  of  such  offence, 
be  transported  as  a  lelon  for  the  space  of  7  years.  —  ^  r>0. 

Officers. 

Persons  assnuliing  Officers  by  Force  or  Violence  may  be  transported.  —  If  any  person  shall  by  force  or 
violence  assault,  resist,  oppose,  molest,  hinder,  or  obstruct  any  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines, 
employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  any  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  or  oUier 
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person  acting  In  his  or  tliclr  aid  or  assistance,  or  (iiUy  employed  for  the  prevention  of  enmggling,  In  the 
due  execution  of  his  or  tlieir  oltice  or  duty,  such  person,  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  transported  for 
7  years,  or  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  any  house  of  correction  or  common  gaol,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour,  for  any  terra  not  exceeding  3  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom  the  offender  shall 
be  tried  and  convicted  as  aforesaid —  \  61. 

Cummandhig  Officers  of  I'essels  in  the  Service  may  liaul  their  Vessels  on  Shore  ivilhout  being  liable  to 
any  Action  for  so  doing.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commanding  otBcer  of  any  vessel  or  boat  employed 
for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  to  haul  any  such  vessel  or  boat  upon  any  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  shores,  banks,  or  beaches  of  any  river,  creek,  or  inlet  of  the  same  (not  being  a  garden 
or  pleasure  ground,  or  place  ordinarily  used  for  any  bathing  machine  or  machines),  which  shall  be  deemed 
most  convenient  for  that  purpose,  and  to  moor  any  such  vessel  or  boat  on  such  part  of  the  aforesaid  coasts, 
shores,  &c.  below  high  water  mark,  and  over  which  the  tide  flows  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  to  continue 
such  vessel  or  boat  so  moored  for  such  time  assaidcoramandingolticer  shall  deem  proper  ;  and  such  otticer, 
or  person  or  persons  acting  under  hjs  direction,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  indictment,  action,  or  suit  for  so 
doing,  any  law,  statute,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  —  \  62. 

Officer,  if  uwunded  in  the  Service  »/  the  Customs,  to  be  provided  for,  JJ-c.  —  In  all  cases  where  any  officer 
or  seaman  employed  in  the  service  of  the  customs  or  excise  shall  be  killed,  maimed,  wounded,  or  in  any 
way  injured  in  the  due  execution  of  his  office,  or  if  any  person  acting  in  his  aid,  or  duly  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  shall  be  so  killorl,  maimed,  wounded,  or  in  any  way  injured  while  so  aiding  such 
officer  or  seaman,  or  so  employed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs  and  excise  to  make 
such  provision  for  the  officer  or  person  so  maimed,  wounded,  or  injured  as  aforesaid,  or  for  the  widows 
and  families  of  such  as  shall  he  killed,  as  they  shall  be  authorised  and  empowered  to  do  by  warrant  from 
tlie  Lord  High  Treasurer  or  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  —  §  63. 

I'essels  and  Gm/ds  seized  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Com/nissioners  direct.  —  All  vessels  and  boats,  and 
all  goods  whatsoever,  seized  and  condemned  for  breach  of  any  law  relating  to  the  customs,  shall  be  dii. 
posed  of  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  condemnation  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs  shall  direct.  —  ^  64. 

Rewauds. 

Rewards  to  Officers  for  detaining  Smugglers.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  tor  the  commissioners  of  custottis, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered,  to  award,  to  any  officer  or  other  person  det.iining  any 
person  liable  to  detention  under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  revenue  of  customs,  to  be  paid  \i\>on 
the  conviction  of  such  person,  any  reward  they  may  think  fit  to  direct,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  20/.  for 
each  person.  —  §  65. 

Jiewards  to  Officers  where  pecuniary  Penalties  are  recovered.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners 
of  customs,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised,  to  order  the  following  reward  to  be  paid  to  any  officer  or 
officers  or  persons  by  whose  means  any  pecuniary  penalty  or  composition  is  recovered;  (that  is  to  say,) 
^  part  of  the  penalty  or  sum  recovered,  except  in  seizures  of  silk  goods,  in  which  case  the  officers  may 
receive  |  the  penalty  or  sum  recovered.  —  \  6*1 

Rewards  to  Officers  making  Seizures.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorised,  to  order  to  be  paid,  in  respect  of  any  seizure  made  under  this  or  any  act  relatinjt 
to  the  customs  or  to  trade  and  navigation,  to  the  person  or  persons  making  the  same,  the  following  re- 
wards ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

In  the  case  of  seizures  of  spirits  or  tobacco ;  —  _  If  the  ^oods  only  are  seized,  l-8th,  or  such  other  jiart  as 

''■'""    -''-'-  '        **■-  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  shall  think  proper, 

not  exceeding  l-4th  of  such  value  : 
In  the  case  of  seizures  of  other  floods,  not  silks  ;  — 
If  the  vessel  or  other  means  of  conveyance  is  or  are  seized 
and  condemned,  or  if  any  person  is  prosecuted  to  con- 
viction on  account  of  the  same,  i  of  the  produce,  ex- 
clusive of  the  duties : 
If  the  goods  only,  l-4th  of  such  produce: 
In  the  case  of  damaged  tobacco,  snuff",  or  other  goods  de- 
stroyed, such  reward  as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
com'missioners  of  his  IMajestj's  customs  may  think  pro- 
per to  direct,  not  esceedinj^  a  moietv  of  the  duty  pavalde 
on  such  goods  in  case  the  same  had  been  told  for  honia 

In  the  case  of  seizures  of  silk  goods,  the  whole  value  of  sucti 

goods,  exclusive  of  the  duty  Uiereon  : 
In  the  case  of  seizures  of  vessels  and  boats  :  — ■ 
If  sold,  a  moiety  of  the  produce  : 

If  taken  into  the  pubUc  service  or  broken  up,a  moiety  of 
the  value : 
In  the  c.Tse  of  seizures  of  cattle  and  carriages,  in  all  cases 
3-lth3  of  the  produce  of  the  sale.  —  Sect.  C7. 


If  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  net  which 

seizure,  being  above  the  age  of  IG  ye.ars,  are  detained 
and  convicted,  the  whole  value  thereof,  such  value  to 
be  fixed  and  settled  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  or 
by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  as 
herein-after  directed : 

If  2  or  more  of  such  parties,  not  being  the  whole,  are  so 
det.ained  and  convicted,  7-8ths  uf  such  value; 

If  1  such  party,  not  bting  the  whole  of  them,  but  being  a 
se.ifaring  man,  is  so  detained  and  convicted,  3-4ths  of 
such  value : 

If  1  such  party,  not  being  the  whole  of  them,  is  detained 
and  convicted,  and  the  vessel  or  means  of  conveyance 
is  or  are  seized  and  condemned,  ."i-  Iths  of  such  v.alue: 

If  1  such  party,  not  being  the  whole  of  them,  nor  being  a 
seafaring  man,  is  so  detained  and  convicted,  5-8ths  of 
such  value: 

If  the  vessel  or  means  of  conveyance  is  seized  and  con- 
demned without  any  person  being  detained,  I -3d  of 
such  value; 

If  all  the  goods  are  seized,  and  all  the  parties  concerned  as 
aforesaid  are  subseuuently  convicted  in  consequence  of 
Kuch  seizure,  and  by  the  exertion  of  the  seizors,  J  of 
such  value : 


The  Treasury,  S;c.  to  fix  the  Value  nf  Spirits  S(  Tobacco.  —  The  value  of  spirits  and  tobacco  seized  as  afore- 
said  shall  in  all  cases  be  deemed  and" taken  to  be  such  as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  or  the  commissioners  of 
customs  may  think  fit  to  fix  the  same  at  per  gallon  or  per  pound  weight,  for  the  puri)Ose  of  rewarding  the 
officer ;  and  all  the  before-mentioned  rewards  shall  be  paid  subject  to  a  deduction  of  10/.  per  cent,  on  ac- 
count of  law  charges  and  other  expense-. —  ^  ()8. 

All  Rewards,  ^c.  payable  to  Officers  of  Army,  ffc.  to  he  regulated  by  H.  M.  Orders  in  Council.  —  Every 
such  reward,  or  part  or  share  of  any  such  seizure  or  of  the  value  thereof,  as  shall  be  payable  to  any  officer 
or  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  petty  officers,  seamen,  or  privates  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marincii, 
or  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  or  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  shall  be  divided 
and  distributed  in  such  pro])orti(>ns,  and  according  to  such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders,  as  his  Majesty 
shall  be  pleased  to  direct  and  appoint.  —  ^  69. 

Commi.'isioners  may  distribute  Shares  of  Seizures  so  as  to  reward  Persons  not  actually  present  — \i 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  commis.sioners  of  customs  or  excise  respectively,  in  case  of  niy  seizure  of  vessels, 
boats,  or  goodis,  or  of  the  apprehension  of  anv  parties,  under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs, 
to  direct  the  distribution  of  the  seizor's  share  of  such  vessels,  boats,  or  goods,  or  of  any  ^)enaltlcs  or  re- 
wards that  may  be  recovered  on  account  of  any  seizure,  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  any  officer  or  officers, 
or  other  person  or  persons  through  whose  information  or  means  such  seizure  shall  have  been  made,  or 
penalty  recovered,  or  party  apprehended,  and  who  may  by  them  be  deemed  to  be  so  entitled,  to  partici- 
pate in  such  proportion  as  the  said  commissioners  sh.ill  respectively  deem  expedient.  —  ^  70. 

In  case  Officers  act  negligently  or  collusively.  —  Upon  proof  being  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  or  excise  that  any  officer  or  officers  or  person  or  persons  as  aforesaid  have  a-"*™ 
collusively  or  negligently  in  the  making  of  any  seizure,  the  said  commissioners  may  direct  that  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  proportion  of  such  seizure  be  applietl  to  the  use  of  his  Majesty.  —  ^  71. 

None  except  Offlc^-rs  to  take  up  Spirits  in  small  Casks  sunk  or  floating  upon  the  Sea.  —  No  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  being  a  subject  or  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  other  than  an  officer  or  officers  of  the 
Havy,  customs,  or  excise,  or  some  person  or  i>er.sons  authorised  m  that  bch.alf,  shall  intermetidle  with  or 
take  up  any  spirits,  being  in  casks  of  less  content  than  40  gallons,  found  floating  upon  or  sunk  in  the  sea 
within  100  leagues  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  if  any  spirits  shall  be  so  intermeddled  with  or  taken  up, 
the  same  shall  be  lorfeited,  together  with  any  vessel  or  boat  in  which  they  are  feund.  -    ^  T2. 


SMUGGLING. 
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Rewards  to  Persons  gh'i'ng  Infot^mation  of  Goods  floating  or  sunk  in  the  Sea,  —  If  any  person  or  persons 
shall  discover  any  spirits,  bein^  in  casks  t)l  Uss  ontent  than  10  gallons,  floating  upon  or  sunk  in  the  sea, 
and  give  information  to  any  olticer  of  tlie  cu.^toins,  or  otiier  person  or  persons  authorised  to  make  seizure 
of  ftUfh  spirits,  so  that  seizure  be  made  of  the  same,  the  person  or  persons  giving  such  information  shall 
be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  such  reward  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  may  deem  expedient  to 
direct.  —  ^73. 

Allowance  to  poor  Persons  confined  for  Qlfences  against  Latvs  of  Customs  and  E:tcise.  —  For  the  neces- 
sary subsistence  of  any  poor  person  confined  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  under  or  by 
virtue  of  any  exchequer  or  other  process  for  the  recovery  of  any  duties  or  penalties,  upon  bond  or  other- 
wise, sued  for,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  order  of  thecommi.ssioners  of  customs  or  excise,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  said  commissioners  respectively  to  cause  an  allowance,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  7^rf.  and  not  less  than 
4Jrf.  per  day,  to  be  made  to  any  such  i>oor  person,  out  of  any  money  in  their  hands  arising  from  the  duties 
of  customs  or  excise,  as  the  case  may  require.  —  ^  74. 

Jurisdiction. 


Penalties  ami  Forfeitures  horv  to  be  sued  for All  penalties 

and  forfeitures  incurred  or  imposed  by  this  or  any  other  act  re- 
lating to  the  customs,  or  to  trade  or  navigation,  shall  and  may 
be  sued  for,  prosecuted,  and  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  bill, 
plaint,  or  information  in  any  court  of  record  at  Westminster, 
or  at  Dublin,  or  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  royal  courts  of  the 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  or  Man,  in  the 
name  of  the  attorney -general  or  of  the  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland,  or  in  the  name  or  names  of  some  officer  or  officers 
of  customs,  or  by  information  before  any  '^  or  more  justices  of 
the  peace  in  the  U.  K.,  or  before  any  governor,  deputy  go- 
Temi>r,  or  deemster  in  the  Isle  of  Man —  Sect.  75. 

Vessels,  Boats,  and  Goods  seized,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  con- 
demned, unless  the  Orvner  gives  Notice  that  lie  iniends  to  claim. — 
All  vessels,  boats,  and  goods  which  have  been  or  shall  be  here- 
after seized  as  forfeited  under  any  law  relating  to  the  customs, 
and  which  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  ordered  to  be  pro- 
secuted by  the  commissioners  of  customs,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  condemned,  and  may  be  sold  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  law  in  respect  to  vessels,  boats,  and  goods  seized  and 
condemned  for  breach  of  any  law  relating  to  the  customs,  un- 
less the  person  from  whom  such  vessels,  boats,  and  goods  have 
been  seized,  or  the  owner  of  them,  or  some  person  authorised 
by  him,  shall,  within  1  calendar  month  from  the  day  of  seizing 
the  same,  give  notice  in  writing,  if  in  London,  to  the  person 
seizing  the  same  or  to  the  secretary  or  solicitor  for  the  customs, 
and  if  elsewhere,  to  the  person  seizing  the  same  or  to  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  or  other  chit^"  officer  of  the  customs  at 
the  nearest  port,  that  he  claims  the  vessel,  boat,  or  goods,  or 
intends  to  claim  them Sect.  76. 

Offences  on  the  Hi^h  Seas  deemed  to  have  been  co7nmitted  at  the 
Place  into  which  the  Offender  is  brought,  or  in  which  he  is  found. 
—  In  case  any  offence  be  committed  upon  the  high  seas  against 
this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs,  or  any  penaltv  or 
forfeiture  be  incurred  upon  the  high  seas  for  any  breach  of 
such  acts,  such  offence  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecution,  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  been  committed,  ancl  such  penalties 
and  forfeitures  to  have  been  incurred,  at  the  place  on  land  in 
the  U.  K.  or  the  Isle  of  Man  into  which  the  person  commit- 
ting such  offence  or  incurring  such  penalty  or  forfeiture  shall 
be  taken,  brought,  or  carried,  or  in  which  such  person  shall  be 
found ;  and  in  case  such  place  on  land  is  situated  within  any 
city,  borough,  liberty,  division,  franchise,  or  town  corporate, 
as  well  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  such  city,  borough,  li- 
berty, division,  franchise,  or  town  cor|>orale,  as  any  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  within  which  such  city,  borough, 
liberty,  division,  franchise,  or  town  corporate  is  situated,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  of  offences 
against  such  act  so  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  any  charter 
or  act  of  parliament  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  pro- 
vided always,  that  where  any  offence  shall  be  committed  in 
any  place  upon  the  water  not  being  within  any  county  of  the 
U.  K.,  or  where  anv  doubt  exists  as  to  the  same  being  witliin 
auiy  county,  such  ofience  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  committed  upoa  the  liigh  seas.  — 
Sect.  77. 

Justices  may  summon  Offender,  and  the  Suynmons  may  be  left 
at  his  last  Place  of  Residence,  or  on  board  any  Ship  to  which  he 
belongs.  —  Upon  the  exhibiting  any  information  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  for  any  offence  against  this  or  any  act  re- 
lating to  the  customs  or  to' trade  or  navigation,  for  wliich  the 
party  charged  is  not  liable  to  be  detained  in  manner  herein- 
before mentioned,  such  justice  is  hereby  required  to  issue  a 
summons  for  the  appearance  of  the  party  against  whom  such 
information  is  exhibited  before  2  justices  or  the  peace ;  and 
such  summons,  directed  to  such  party,  f>eing  left  either  at  his 
or  her  last  known  place  of  residence,  or  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel  to  which  such  party  may  belong,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  sufficiently  served.  —  SSect.  78. 

Two  Justices  may,  upon  Appearance  or  Default  of  the  Party, 
proceed  to  the  Hearing.  —  I'pon  the  appearance  or  default  of  any 
party  so  summoned,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  2  justices  of 
the  peace  lo  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  niatter  con- 
tained in  such  information,  and  u]ion  due  nroof  thereof,  either 
upon  the  confession  of  such  party  or  upon  tne  oath  of  1  or  more 
credible  witness  or  witnesses,  to  convict  such  i>arty  in  the 
penalty  or  penalties  sued  for  by  such  information  ;  and  in  case 
of  nonpayment  thereof,  such  justices,  or  1  of  them,  or  some 
other  justices  or  justice  of  the  peace,  are  hereby  authorised  and 
required,  by  warrant  under  hand  and  seal,  to  commit  such 
party  to  any  of  liis  Majesty's  gaols  within  their  or  his  jurisdic- 
tion, there  to  remain  until  tne  penalty  or  penalties  shall  be 
paid. —  Sect.  79. 

Warrants  shall  and  may  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.—  Sect.  HO. 

Justices  empowered  to  mitigate  Penaltif.  —  WTiere  any  party 
shall  or  may  be  convicted  before  any  2  or  more  of  his  Majesty's 
justices  of  tlie  peace  in  any  penalty  or  penalties  incurred  as 
aforesaid,  except  as  is  herein-after  provided,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  said  justices,  in  cases  where  upon  consider- 
ation of  the  circumstarices  they  shall  deem  it  expedient  so  to 
do,  to  mitigate  the  payment  of  the  said  penalty  or  penalties,  so 
as  rhesum  to  be  paid  by  suCh  party  be  not  less  than  l-4th  of 
the  amount  of  the  pt^nalty  in  which  such  party  shall  have  been 
convicttd.  ~  Sect.  81. 

As  to  Persons  ciymmitted  for  Penalties  uiuler  100/. —  Where 
uny  person  shall  have  been  so  committetl  by  anv  justices  or 
.justice  of  the  peace  to  any  prison  for  nonnayment  of  any  penalty 
less  than  luO/.,  the  Raolei  or  keeper  oi  such  prison  b  ntrcby 
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authorised  and  required  to  discharge  such  person  at  the  end 
of  6  calendar  months  from  the  cominenceraent  of  buch  im- 
prisonment. —  Sect.  82, 

Married  Women  may  be  commUled  lo  Prison.  — M'here  any 
party  so  convicted  before  2  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  a 
married  woman,  such  party  shall  be  liable  to  be  committed  to 
prison  in  manner  herein-before  mentioned,  nolwithstandine 
her  coverture.  —  Sect.  S,'?. 

Mode  of  Proceedinn  before  Justices.  —When  anj  information 
shall  have  been  exhibited  before  anv  justice  of  Ihe  peace  for  the 
foifeiture  of  any  floods  seized  under  this  or  any  act  relating  to 
the  customs,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  justice,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorised  and  required,  to  summon  the  party  to  whom 
such  goods  belonged,  or  from  whom  they  were  seized,  to  ap- 
pear before  any  2  justices  of  the  peace;  and  such  summons, 
directed  to  such  party,  being  left  either  at  his  or  her  last  known 
place  of  residence  or  on  board  any  sliip  to  which  such  party 
may  belong,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  sufficiently  served; 
and  upon  his,  her,  or  their  appearance  or  default,  any  2  jus- 
tices may  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  matter,  and,  upon 
due  proof  that  the  said  goods  are  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this 
or  any  act  relating  to  the  customs,  may  condemn  the  said 
goods.  -  Sect.  84. 

Persona  on  Conviction  to  forfeit  100(.,  or  if  seafaring  Men  to  be 
sent  into  Ihe  Navy  for  5  Years.  —  It  shall  he  lawful  for  any 
2  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  before  w  horn  any  person  liable  to 
be  detained,  and  who  shall  have  been  detained,  for  any  offence 
against  any  act  relating  to  the  customs,  sliall  be  brought, 
either  on  the  confession  T>f  such  person  of  such  offence,  or  on 
proof  thereof  upon  the  oaths  of  1  or  more  credible  witness  or 
witnesses,  to  convict  such  nerson  of  any  such  offence ;  and  evei  y 
such  person  so  convicted  snail,  immediately  upon  such  convic- 
tion, pay  into  the  hands  of  such  justices,  for  the  use  of  his 
Majesty,  the  penalty  of  100/.,  without  any  mitigation  what- 
ever, for  any  such  offence  of  which  he  shall  be  so  convicted  as 
aforesaid ;  or  in  default  thereof  the  said  justices  shall  be  au- 
thorised  and  required,  by  warrant  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
to  commit  such  person  so  convicted,  and  making  such  default, 
to  any  gaol  or  prison,  tliere  to- remain  until  such  penalty  be 
paid :  provided,  that  if  the  person  convicted  of  such  offence  or 
off  tences  be  a  seafaring  man,  and  fit  and  able  to  serve  in  his 
Majesty's  naval  service,  and  shall  not  prove  that  he  is  not  a 
subject  of  his  Majesty,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  justices, 
and  they  are  hereby  required,  in  lieu  of  such  penalty,  to  order 
any  ofhcer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  any  officer  ot 
customs  or  excise,  to  carry  or  convey,  or  cause  to* be  carried 
or  conveyed,  such  person  on  board  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships, 
in  order  to  his  serving  in  the  naval  service  for  the  term  of  5 
years;  and  if  such  person  shall  at  any  time  within  that  period 
escape  or  desert  from  such  custody  or  service,  he  shall  be  liable 
at  any  time  afterwards  to  be  again  arrestefl  and  detained,  and 
delivered  over  to  complete  his  service  of  5  years :  provided 
also,  that  if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  such  justices  that 
convenient  arrangement  cannot  be  made  at  the  "time  of  the 
conviction  of  the  said  party  for  immediately  carr.'ing  or  con- 
veying such  seafaring  man  so  convicted  on  board  anv  of  his 
IVIajcsty's  ships,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justices  to  commit 
such  convicted  seafaring  man  to  any  prison  or  gaol,  there  to 
remain  in  safe  cu.stody  for  any  period  not  exceeding  I  month, 
that  time  may  be  given  to  make  arrangements  lor  conveying  him 
to  one  of  H.  M.  ships  :  provided  also,  that  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury,  or  any  3  or  moreof  them,  shall  have  full  power 
to  remit  or  mitigate  any  such  jienalty,  punishment,  or  service, 
whether  the  parties  be  seafaring  men  or  otherwise Sect.  85. 

Justices  may  amend  Informations —  Jf  any  person  shall  be 
proceeded  against  under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the 
customs  or  excise,  and  the  information  exhibited  against  such 
person  shall  charge  him  as  being  a  seafaring  man,  and  fit  and 
able  to  serve  his  Ulajesty  in  his  naval  service,  and  it  sliall  appear 
to  the  justices  before  whom  such  person  is  brought  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged,  but  that  he  is 
not  tit  for  the  naval  service,  then  and  in  sucli  case  it  shall 
he  lawful  for  such  justices,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  to 
amend  such  information  accordingly,  and  to  convict  such  per- 
son in  the  penalty  of  100/.,  as  if  proceeded  against  as  not  tieinir 
a  .seafiring  man  or  fit  for  the  naval  service.  —  Sect.  86. 

If  Persons  convicted^  and  sent  on  board  H.  M.  Ships,  be  found 
uujil,  they  may  be  again  conveyed  before  Magistrates,  and  cim- 
vicled  in  Ihe  Penatlu  of  100/.  —  If  any  person  so  convicted  as  a 
seafaring  man,  and  carried  on  board  any  ship  of  war,  shall,  on 
examination  by  any  surgeon  or  surgeons  of  li.  M.  navy,  M-ilhin 
1  month  after  being  so  carried  on  board,  lie  deemed  to  be  unlit, 
and  shall  he  refused  on  that  account  to  be  received  into  H.  M. 
service,  such  person  shall,  as  soon  as  convenient,  be  conveyetl 
before  any  Justice  of  the  peace,  and  u]x)n  proof  that  he  has 
been  refused  to  lie  received  on  board  any  of  H.  IM.  ships  as 
unlit  for  II.  M.  service,  such  justice  shall  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorised  and  require-d  to  call  upon  the  said  person  to  pay  the 
penally  of  100/.,  without  liearing  any  evidence  other  than  such 
proof  as  last  aforesaid  ;  and  in  default  of  immediate  payment 
of  the  same  to  the  said  justice,  for  the  use  of  his  IMajesty,  to 
commit  the  said  person  to  any  gaol  or  prison  till  such  i)en.iltY 
be  paid  :  provided  always,  that  no  ]ierson  so  convicted,  and  or- 
dered to  serve  on  board  any  of  H.  M.  ships,  shall  lie  sent  away 
from  the  U.  K.  on  board  such  ship  in  less  than  1  niontli  from 
the  date  of  sudi  conviction —  Sect.  87. 

As  to  Jurisdiction  in  Boroughs.  —  Where  anv  oflenrc  against 
this  or  any  otlicr  customs  act  iliall  be  cumiuilled  in  any  city 
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boroufih,  liberty,  diviiion,  franchise,  or  town  corporaten  Any 
Justices  of  said  city,  borough,  &c.,  and  any  justices  of  any 
county  in  which  such  city,  borough,  &c.  is  situated,  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  upon  the  same.  —  beet.  SS. 

jaa^nstrate  of  an  adjoiniii;^  CouiUu  may  act  ntth  One  oj  the 
Coitntu  where  Ojjence  committed,  —  Wliere  the  attendance  ot  2 
mambtrates  having  jurisdiction  in  the  county  where  the  offence 
is  committed  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  a  magistrate  of 
any  adjoining  county,  with  1  magistrate  of  the  county  in  which 
the  offence  was  committed,  may  hear  and  determine  any  in- 
formation exhibited  before  them,  and  have  the  same  powers 
and  authorities  in  all  respects  as  to  any  proceeding  had  under 
any  act  relating  to  the  customs,  as  if  they  were  both  magis- 
trates for  the  county  in  which  the  offence  was  committed — 
Sect.  sy.  ,    .        , 

Writs  of  Certiorari  and  Habeas  Corpus  not  to  be  tssued  except  \ 
on  .-affidavit.  —  No  writ  of  certiorari  shall  issue  from  the  Court 
of  king's  Bench  to  remove  any  proceedings  before  any  justice 
or  justices  of  the  peace  under  any  act  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling  or  relating  to  the  customs,  nor  shall  any  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  issue  to  bring  up  the  body  of  any  person  con- 
victed before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  under  any  such 
act,  unless  the  party  against  whom  such  proceeding  shall  have 
been  directed,  or  who  shall  have  been  so  convicted,  or  his 
attorney  or  agent,  shall  state  in  an  affidavit  in  writing,  to  be 
duly  sworn,  the  grounds  of  objection  to  such  proceedings  or 
conviction,  and  that  upon  the  letum  to  such  writ  of  certiorari 
or  habeas  corpus  no  olyection  shall  be  taken  or  considered  other 
than  such  as  shall  have  been  stated  in  such  affidavit;  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  to 
amend  anv  information,  conviction,  or  warrant  of  commitment 
for  any  orfence  under  any  such  act  at  any  time,  whether  before 
or  after  conviction.  —  Sect.  90. 

Infonnations,  ^-c.  to  be  in  the  Form  given  in  the  Schedule 

All  informations  before  justices  of  the  peace  for  anj  offences 
committed  against  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  cus- 
toms, and  all  convictions  for  such  ottences,  and  warrants  of 
justices  of  the  peace  founded  upon  such  convictions,  shall  be 
in  the  form  or  to  the  effect  in  the  schedule  to  this  act  annexed. 

Informations,  S^c.  deemed  valid  if  Offence  is  set  forth  in  the 
Words  0/ the  Act.  — i^very  information  tor  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture, and  every  conviction  or  warrant  of  commitment  for 
anv  penalty,  shall  be  deemed  valid  and  sufficient,  in  which  the 
offence  for  which  such  penalty  shall  have  been  inflicted,  or  the 
cause  of  such  forfeiture,  is  set  forth  iii  the  words  of  this  act.  — 
Sect.  92. 

Powers  of  Justices  to  Ite  exercised  by  Governors  or  Deetnsters  ef 
the  Isle  of  Man.  —  All  the  powers  v'ested  in  any  justices  or  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  bv  virtue  of  this  act  are  hereby  vested  in  and 
may  be  exercised,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  any  governor,  deputy 
governor,  or  deemster  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  so  far  as  regards 
offences  committed  against  or  penalties  or  forfeitures  incurred 
by  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs.  —  Sect.  93. 

Penalties,  C\-c,  to  U  paid  to  Commissioners  of  Customs,  S^c — 
All  penalties  and  forfeitures  which  may  be  recovered  before 
any  justices  of  the  peace  under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to 
the  customs  or  excise,  on  any  prosecution  by  order  of  the  com- 
missioners of  customs,  shall  be  paid  to  said  commissioners  of 
customs,  and  on  any  prosecution  by  order  of  the  commissioners 
of  excise  shall  be  paid  to  said  com  missioners  of  excise,  or  to  the 
person  appointed  by  them  respectiTely  to  receive  the  same ;  and 
such  penalties  and  forfeitures  shall  be  applied  by  the  said  com- 
missioners respectively  in  such  manner  as  the  law  directs,  any 
thing  contained  in  an  act  passed  in  the  3  Geo- 4.  c.  55.,  intituled 
•'  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Administration  of  the  Office 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  near  the  Metropolis,  and  for 
the  more  effectual  Prevention  of  Depredations  on  the  River 
Thames  and  its  Vicinitv,  for  Seven  Years,"  or  any  other  act 
now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  to  the  contrary  in  anywise 
notwithstanding.  —  Sect.  94.  , .  , 

Capias  may  issue  against  Persons  sued  under  this  Act,  rvho  are 
io  give  Bail.  —  \\'henever  any  penalty  shall  be  sued  for  as  afore- 
said by  information  against  any  per>on  in  any  court  of  record  at 
Westminster  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  a  capias  may  thereupon 
issue  as  the  first  process,  specifying  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
sued  for ;  and  such  person  against  whom  such  capias  shall  issue 
shall  be  obliged  to  give  sufficient  bail  or  security,  by  natural- 
born  subjects  or  denizens,  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom 
such  capias  shall  be  directed,  to  appear  in  the  court  out  of 
which  such  capias  shall  issue,  at  the  day  of  the  return  of  such 
writ,  to  answer  such  suit  and  prosecution,  and  shall  likewise  at 
the  time  of  such  appearing  give  sufficient  bail  or  security,  by 
such  persons  as  aforesaid,  in  the  said  court,  to  answer  and  pay 
all  the  forfeitures  and  ptfualties  incurred  for  such  offence  or 
offences  in  case  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  convicted  thereof,  or 
to  yield  his,  her,  or  their  body  or  bodies  to  prison.  —  Sect.  95. 

Persons  in  Gaol  not  appearing  or  pleading  to  the  Information, 
Judgment  may  be  entered  by  tXfault.  —  U  anv  person  against 
whom  a  capias  shall  issue  out  of  any  court  of  record  shall  be 
arrested  upon  such  capias,  and  taken  to  prison  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient bail,  a  copy  of  the  information  exhibited  against  such 
l>erson  shall  be  served  upon  him  or  her  in  gaol,  or  delivered  to 
the  gaoler,  keeper,  or  turnkey  of  the  prison  in  w^hich  such  per- 
son shall  be  confined  ;  and  if  such  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  appear  or  plead  to  the  said  information  for  the  space  of  20 
days,  judgment  shall  be  entered  by  default ;  and  in  case  judg- 
mentshall  be  obtaineil  against  any  such  person  or  persons  by 
default,  verdict,  or  otherwise,  and  he  or  they  shall  not  pay  the 
sum  recovered  for  his  or  their  offence,  execution  shall  be 
issued,  not  only  against  the  body  or  bodies  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons, but  against  all  their  real  and  personal  estates,  for  the  sum 
or  sums  recovered  against  him,  her,  or  them.  —  Sect.  96. 

Persons  not  worth  51.  may  defend  Suits  in  fomvl  pauperis.  — 
In  case  any  person  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  virtue  of  any 
writ  of  mpiuj  shall  make  affidavit  before  the  court  where  the 
information  is  brought,  or  before  any  other  person  commis- 
sioned to  take  affidavits  in  such  court,  that  he  or  she  is  not 
worth,  over  and  above  his  or  her  wearing  apparel,  the  sum  of 
5i.  (which  affidavit  the  judge  or  judges  of  buch  court,  and  such 
person  so  commissionea,  is  authorised  and  required  to  take,) 
and  such  person  shall  petition  such  court  to  defend  himself  or 
herself  in  fontui  pauperis,  then  the  judge  or  judges  of  such 
court  shall,  accoroing  to  their  discretion,  admit  such  lurson  to 
defend  himself  or  herself  against  such  information  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  privileges  as  they  are  by  law 
flireaed  and  authorised  to  admit  poor  subjects  to  conuneace 


actions  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights ;  and  for  that  end  and 
purpose  the  judges  of  such  courts  shall  assign  counsel  learned 
ui  the  law,  ana  appoint  an  attorney  and  clerk,  to  advise  and 
carry  on  any  legal  cltsfence  that  such  person  can  make  against 
such  action  or  information,  and  which  said  counsel,  attorney, 
and  clerk,  is  and  are  hereby  required  to  give  his  and  tlieir 
advice  and  assistance  to  such  person,  and  to  do  their  duties 
without  fee  ur  reward —  Sect.  97. 

Sheriff' to  grant  special  iVarrant  on  Writ  of  Capias.  — \VheTe 
any  writ  of  capias  or  other  process  shall  issue  out  of  any  court, 
directed  to  any  sheriff,  mayor,  bailiff,  or  other  person  having 
the  execution  of  process  in  an>  county,  city,  or  liberty,  against 
any  person  guilty  of  any  offence  against  this  or  any  act  relating 
to  the  customs,  every  such  sherilt,  mayor,  or  bailiff,  and  other 
person  having  execution  of  process  as  aforesaid,  and  their 
under-sheriffs,  deputies,  and  other  persons  acting  for  them, 
shall  and  are  hereby  enjoined  and  required,  upon  the  request  or 
application  of  the  solicitor  for  the  customs,  (such  request  to  be 
in  writing,  and  indorsed  upon  the  back  of  the  said  process,  and 
signetl  by  such  solicitor  witli  his  name,  and  addition  of  solicitor 
for  the  customs,)  to  grant  a  special  warrant  or  warrants  to  the 
person  or  persons  named  to  them  by  such  solicitor,  for  appre- 
hending such  offender  or  offenders  ;  or  in  default  tliereof  every 
such  sheriff,  mayor,  &c.  acting  in  said  office  or  offices  shall  be 
subject  to  such  process  of  contempt,  fines,  &c.  as  they  or  any 
of  them  are  now  by  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  liable  to  in  case 
of  refusing  or  neglecting  to  execute  the  Uke  process  where  the 
defendant  might  have  been  taken  in  the  common  and  usual 
method  of  proceeding.  —  Sect.  98. 

Sheriff" indemnified  from  Escapes.— All  and  every  such  she- 
riff, mavor,  bailiff,  under-sheriff,  and  other  persons  so  granting 
or  making  out  such  special  warrant  as  aforesaid,  are  hereby 
indemnitied  against  his  Majesty,  lus  heirs  and  successors,  and 
against  all  and  every  other  person  whomsoever,  of  and  from 
all  escapes  of  any  person  or  persons  taken  by  virtue  of  any  such 
warrant  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  happen  from  the  time  of 
taking  such  offender  or  offenders  till  he,  she,  or  they  be  com- 
mitted to  the  proper  gaol  or  prison,  or  offered  and  tendered  to 
the  gaol-keeper  or  ouier  person  having  charge  of  such  gaol  or 
prison,  (who  is  hereby  enjoined  and  required  to  receive  every 
such  person  or  persons,  and  give  a  receipt  for  his,  her,  or  their 
body  or  bodies,)  and  of  and  from  all  actions,  prosecutions,  pro- 
cess of  contempt,  and  other  proceedings  for  or  by  reason  of 
such  escape,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding  Sect.  99. 

No  Clai7n  or  Appearance  to  be  entered  unless  in  the  Name  of  the 
Owner.  —  No  claim  shall  be  permitted  to  be  entered  to,  and  no 
appearance  shall  be  permitted  to  be  entered  to,  any  information 
filed  for  the  forfeiture  of  any  vessel,  boat,  or  goods  seiied  for 
any  cause  of  forfeiture,  and  returned  into  any  court  of  record, 
unless  such  claim  or  appearance  is  entered  in  the  true  and  real 
name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  owners,  proprietor  or  proprie- 
tors of  such  vessel,  boat,  or  goods,  describing  the  place  ot  re- 
sidence and  the  business  or  profession  of  auch  jierson  or  persons; 
and  if  such  person  or  persons  shall  reside  at  London,  Edinburgh, 
or  Dublin,  or  within  the  liberties  thereof,  oath  shall  be  made 
by  him,  her,  or  them  before  1  of  the  judges  of  the  court  into 
which  the  said  vessel,  boat,  or  goods  are  returned,  oi  in  which 
such  information  is  tiled,  that  the  said  vessel,  boat,  or  goods 
was  or  were  really  and  truly  the  property  of  him,  her,  or  ihem 
at  the  time  of  such  seizure  ;'  but  if  such  person  or  persons  shall 
not  be  resident  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  or  the  liber- 
ties thereof,  then  and  in  such  case  oaUi  shall  be  made  in  like 
manner  by  the  agent  or  attorney  or  solicitor  by  whom  such 
claim  or  appearance  shall  be  entered,  that  he  has  full  power 
and  legal  authority  and  directions  from  such  owners  or  pro- 
prietor to  enter  such  claim  or  appearance,  and  that  to  the  best 
of  liis  knowledge  and  belief  such  vessel,  boat,  or  goods  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  seizure  thereof,  bond  ,fide  and  truly  the  real 
property  of  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  name  or  names  such 
claim  or  appearance  is  entered ;  and  on  failure  thereof,  the 
vessel,  boat,  or  goods  shall  be  absolutely  condemned,  and 
judgment  shall  be  entered  thereon  by  default,  in  the  j>ame 
manner  as  if  no  claim  or  appearance  had  been  entered  thereto; 
and  every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  making  or  taking 
a  false  oath  to  any  of  the  facts  herein-before  directed  or  re<iuired 
to  be  sworn  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjuri-,  and  shall  be 
liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  persons  are  fiable  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  —  Sect.  100. 

Owners  to  give  Security  for  Costs.  — Vpon  the  entry  of  anj 
claim  to  any  boat  or  vessel,  or  to  any  goods,  seized  for  any 
cause  of  forfeiture,  or  of  any  appearance  to  any  information 
filed  for  such  forfeiture,  the  person  or  persons  who  enter  the 
claim  or  appearance  as  the  owner  or  proprietor  thereof  (in  case 
such  claimant  shall  reside  in  the  V.  K.)  shall  be  bound,  witli 
2  other  sufficient  sureties,  in  the  penalty  of  100/.,  to  answer 
and  pay  the  costs  occasioned  by  such  claim  or  appearance ; 
and  if  such  owner  or  proprietor  shall  not  reside  in  the  U.  K., 
then  the  attorney  or  solicitor  by  whose  direction  such  claim 
shall  be  entered,  shall  be  bound,  with  2  other  sufficient  sureties, 
in  the  like  jienalty,  to  answer  and  pay  the  costs  occasioned  by 
such  claim  or  appearance — Sect.  101. 

If  Suit  brought  on  account  of  Seizure,  and  Judge  certify  thert 
was  probable  Cause,  Plaintiff  to  have  2d.  Damages^  witMmtt 
Costs.  —  In  case  any  information  or  suit  be  commenced  or 
brought  to  trial  on  account  of  the  seie  ire  of  any  vessel,  boat,  or 
goods,  merchandises,  or  commodities  whatsoever,  o*"  a^X 
horses  or  other  animals,  or  any  carriage,  seized  as  forfeited  by 
this  or  any  act  relating  to  the  customs,  wherein  a  verdict  shan 
be  found  for  the  claimant  thereof,  and  it  shall  appear  to  the 
judge  or  court  before  whom  the  same  is  tried,  that  there  *'**  * 
probable  can-*  of  seizure,  such  judge  or  court  shall  certify  in  the 
record  that  there  was  such  probable  cause,  and  in  such  case  the 
person  who  made  such  seizure  shall  not  be  Uable  to  any  action, 
indictment,  or  other  suit  or  prosecution  on  account  of  such 
seizure ;  and  in  case  any  action,  indictment,  or  other  suit  or 
prosecution  shall  be  commenced  and  brought  to  trial  again^ 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  on  account  of  any  such 
seizure  as  aforesaid,  wherein  a  verdict  shall  be  given  against 
the  defendant  or  defendants,  if  the  court  or  judge  before  whom 
such  information  or  suit  be  tried  shall  have  certified  that  there 
was  a  probable  cause  for  such  seizure,  then  the  plaintiff,  beside* 
the  things  seized,  or  tlie  value  thereof,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
above  'id.  damages,  nor  to  any  costs  of  suit,  nor  shall  the  de- 
fendant in  such  prosecution  be  fined  above  1*. —  Sect.  102. 

No  Process  to  be  sued  out  against  any  Officerf  until  1  Calendar 
Month  after  Notice.  —  No  writ  shall  be  sued  out  agaizut,  nor  a 
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copy  of  any  process  served  upon,  any  officer  of  the  army,  navy, 
marines,  cu^stoms,  ox  excise,  or  against  any  person  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  coni mission ers  of  customs,  for  any  thing 
done  in  the  execution  of  or  by  reason  of  his  otfice,  until  1 
cak-ndar  month  next  after  notice  in  writing  has  been  delivered 
to  him,  or  left  at  hi»  usual  place  of  abode,  by  the  attorney  or 
agent  for  the  party  who  intends  to  sue  out  such  writ  or  process, 
in  which  notice  shall  be  clearly  and  explicitly  contained  the 
cause  of  action,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  who 
is  to  bring  such  action,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
attorney  or  agent ;  and  a  fee  of  205.  shall  be  pciid  fur  pre- 
paring or  serving  every  such  notice,  and  no  more.  —  Sect. 
103. 

Tio  Evidence  to  be  adduced  but  tvhat  is  contained  in  the  Ni'tice. 
—  No  plaintitt'  in  any  case  where  an  action  shall  be  grounded 
«n  any  act  done  by  the  defendant  shall  be  permitted  to  jiroduce 
any  evidence  of  the  cause  of  such  action,  escej^t  such  as  shall 
flj'contained  in  the  notice  to  be  given  as  aforesaid,  or  thali 
receive  any  verdict  against  such  officer  or  person,  unless  he 
prove  on  the  trial  of  such  action  that  such  notice  was  given  ; 
and  in  default  of  such  proof,  the  defendant  shall  receive  a 
verdict  and  costs.  —  Sect.  lU4. 

OJjicr  may  tender  Amcndx,  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
oHicer  or  otlier  person  to  whom  such  notice  has  been  given,  at 
any  lime  within  1  calendar  month  after  such  notice,  to  tender 
amends  to  the  party  complaining,  or  to  his,  her,  or  their  agent 
or  attorney,  and  in  case  the  same  is  not  accepted,  to  plead  such 
tender  in  bar  to  any  action  brought  against  him,  grounded  on 
tuch  writ  or  process,  together  with  the  plea  of  Mot  Guilty,  and 
other  pleas,  with  leave  of  the  court ;  and  if,  upon  issue  joined 
thereon,  the  jury  shall  find  the  amends  so  tendered  to  have 
been  suHicient,  then  they  shall  give  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant; and  in  such  case,  or  in  ca6e  the  plaintilf  shall  become 
nonsuited,  or  discontinue  his,  her,  or  their  action,  or  in  case 
judgment  shall  be  given  for  such  defendant  upon  demurrer, 
then  such  dsftndant  shall  be  entitled  to  the  like  costs  as  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  in  case  he  had  pleaded  the  general 
issue  only  ;  but  if,  upon  issue  joined,  the  jury  shall  tind  that 
no  amends  were  tendered,  or  that  the  same  were  not  sufficient, 
or  shall  find  against  the  defendant  in  such  other  plea  or  pleas, 
then  they  shall  give  a  verdict  for  the  plaintitf,  and  such  dam- 
ages as  they  shall  think  projier,  together  with  his,  her,  or  their 
costs  of  suit.  —  Sect.  105. 

I^'eglectiiig  to  tender  Aincnds,  may  pay  Money  into  Court.  — 
In  case  such  oflicer  or  other  person  snail  neglect  to  tender  any 
amends,  or  shall  have  tendered  insuthcient  amends,  before  the 
action  brought,  it  shall  be  lawf\il  for  him,  by  leave  of  tlie  court, 
at  any  time'before  the  trial  of  the  said  action,  to  pay  into  court 
such  smn  of  money  as  he  shall  see  fit,  whereupon  such  pro- 
ceedings, orders,  and  judgments  shall  be  had,  made,  and  given 
in  and  by  such  court  as  in  other  actions  where  the  defendant 
is  allowed  to  pay  money  into  court —  Sect.  lOG. 

Action  to  be  commenced  rvithin  6  Months  aj'ter  Cause  of  Action 
hat  ariicn,—  If  any  action  or  suit  he  brought  or  commenctd 
as  aforesaid,  such  action  or  suit  shall  be  brought  or  commenced 
within  ti  months  next  after  the  cause  of  action  shall  have 
arisen,  and  not  afterwards,  and  shall  be  laid  and  tried  in  the 
county  or  ])lace  where  the  facts  were  committed,  and  not  in 
any  other  county  or  place ;  and  the  defendant  or  defendants 
sliall  and  may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  s^iecial 
matter  in  evidence,  at  any  trial  had  thereupon ;  and  if  the 
plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  he  nonsuited,  or  discontinue,  his,  her,  or 
their  action  or  suit,  or  if,  upon  a  verdict  or  demurrer,  judg- 
ment be  given  against  them,  the  defendant  or  defendants  shall 
or  may  receive  treble  cost.s,  and  have  such  remedy  for  the  same 
as  any  defendant  or  defendants  in  other  cases  where  costs  are 
given  by  law — Sect.  107. 

Judaea  tif'  the  Kiji^'^  Bench  may  issue  Warrants  for  appre- 
hetuling  0//t7(f/frf.  —  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  charged 
with  any  ollence  against  this  or  any  act  relating  to  the  customs, 
or  for  which  he  or  she  may  be  prosecuted  by  mdictment  or  in- 
formation in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  same  shall  be 
made  apjiear  to  any  judge  of  the  same  court,  by  affidavit  or  by 
certilicate  of  an  information  or  indictment  being  filed  against 
such  person  in  the  said  court  for  such  offence,  it  shall  and  may 
be  taw  fill  for  such  judge  to  issue  his  warrant  under  his  hand 
and  seal,  and  thereliv  to  cause  such  person  to  be  apprehended, 
and  brought  before  him  or  some  other  judge  of  the  same  court, 
or  before  some  1  justice  of  the  peace,  in  order  to  his  or  her 
being  bound,  with  2  sutficient  sureties,  in  such  sum  as  in  the 
said  warrant  shall  be  expressed,  with  condition  to  appear  in 
tlie  said  court  at  the  time  mentioned  in  such  warrant,  and  to 
answer  to  all  and  singular  indictments  or  informations  Ibr  any 
buch  ollence;  and  in  case  any  such  person  shall  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  become  bound  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawtul  for  such 
judge  or  justice  to  commit  such  \ierson  to  the  common  gaol  of 
the  county,  city,  or  place  where  the  offence  has  been  committed, 
or  where  he  or  slie  shall  have  been  apprehended,  to  remain 
until  he  or  j,lie  shall  become  bound,  or  be  discharged  by  oi  tier 
of  the  court  in  term  time,  or  of  1  of  the  judges  of  the  court  in 
vacation;  and  the  recognizance  to  lie  taken  shall  be  returned 
and  filed  in  tlie  said  court,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until 
such  person  shall  be  acquitted  of  such  offence,  or  in  case  of 
conviction  shall  have  received  judgment  for  the  same,  unless 
sooner  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  discharged;  and  where  any  per- 
son, cither  by  virtue  of  such  warrant  of  commitment  aforesiiid, 
or  by  virtue  of  any  writ  of  capias  ad  respomlendutn  issued  out 
of  the  said  court,  is  now  detained,  or  shall  he  committed  to  and 
detained  in  any  gaol  for  want  of  bail,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
prosecutor  of  such  indictment  or  information  to  c;iuse  a  co}iy 
thereof  to  be  dehvered  to  such  person,  or  to  llie  gaoler,  keener, 
or  turnkey  of  the  gaol  wherein  such  person  is  detained,  w  ith  a 
notice  thereon  indorsed,  that  unless  such  person  sliall,  within 
8  days  from  the  tune  of  such  delivery  of  said  copy,  cause  an 
appearance  and  also  a  plea  or  demurrer  to  be  entered  in  court 
to  such  indictment  or  mformation,  an  appearance  and  the  plea 
of  Not  Guilty  will  be  entered  thereto  in  the  name  of  such  wr- 
son  ;  and  in  case  he  or  she  shall,  for  the  space  of  8  days  after 
thedelivery  of  acopyofsuch  indictment  or  information,  neglect 
to  cause  an  appearance,  and  also  a  plea  or  demurrer,  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  said  court  to  such  intiictment  or  information,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  j)rosecutor,  ujxin  atlid  ivit  being  made 
and  filed  in  the  court  of  the  delivery  of  a  lopy  of  such  indict- 
ment or  information,  with  such  notice  inii.»r>ed  thereon  as 
aloresaiil,  tosuch  person,  or  tosuch  gaoler,  keeper, or  turnkey, as 
the  case  may  be,  wiiich  affidavit  may  be  made  bcture  any  jutlge 
01  comiuisbioner  of  the  cuurt  auliioriscd  to  lake  affidavits,  to 
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cause  an  appearance  and  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty  to  be  entered 
to  such  indictment  or  information  for  such  person ;  and  such 
proceedings  shall  be  had  thereupon  as  If  the  defendant  appeared 
and  pleacWd  Not  Guilty,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  the 
court ;  and  if,  upon  trial,  any  defendant  so  committed  and  de- 
tained be  acquitted  of  all  the  offences  therein  charged  upon 
him  or  her,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  judge  bciore  whom  such 
trial  shall  be  had,  although  he  may  not  he  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench,  to  order  that  such  defendant  be  discliarged 
out  of  custody,  as  to  his  or  her  commitment  as  aforesaid,  and 
such  defendant  shall  be  thereupon  discharged  accordingly.— 
Sect.  lOS. 

When  Recognizance  is  given,  and  the  Party  sJuill  not  plead,  a 
Copy  if  the  J ufomuition  or  Indictment  may  be  delivertd  to  his 
Attorney  or  Agent,  — AVhere  any  person,  arrested  by  virtue  of 
a  warrant  issued  as  aforesaid,  enters  into  a  recognizance,  and 
appears  in  court  at  the  return  of  the  said  recognizance,  but 
does  not  afterwards  plead  to  the  information  or  indictment,  it 
shall  be  lawful  tor  the  prosecutor  to  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be 
delivered  to  such  person,  or  to  his  or  her  attorney  or  agent,  or 
to  be  left  at  his  or  her  last  place  of  abode,  with  a  notice  there- 
on indorsed,  that  unless  such  person  shall,  within  8  days 
irom  the  time  of  such  delivery,  cause  a  plea  to  be  entered  in 
court  to  such  information  or  indictment,  the  prosecutor 
will  enter  a  plea  of  Not  Guilty  on  his  or  her  behalf;  and  upon 
affidavit  being  made  and  filed  in  the  court  of  the  delivery  of  a 
copy  of  such  information  or  indictment,  with  notice  indorsed 
thereon  as  aforesaid,  to  such  person,  or  to  his  or  her  attorney 
or  agent,  or  at  his  or  her  last  place  of  abode,  as  the  case  may 
be,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  prosecutor  to  cause  the  plea  of 
Not  Guilty  to  be  entered  to  such  information  or  indictment 
for  such  person,  and  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  thereupon 
as  if  the  defendant  had  pleaded  accordmg  to  the  usual  coursie 
of  the  said  court. —  Sect.  109. 

Certain  Articles  not  to  be  landed  until  tlie  Dues  of  the  City  of 
London  are  paid.  —  If  all  or  any  of  the  goods  of  the  description 
herein-after  mentioned,  (that  is  to  say,)  firkins  of  butter,  tons 
of  cheese,  fish,  eggs,  salt,  fruity  roots  eatable,  and  onions, 
brought  coastwise  into  the  port  ol  the  said  city,  and  which  are 
liable  to  the  said  dues,  shall  be  landed  or  unshipped  at  or  in 
the  said  port  before  a  proper  certificate  of  the  payment  of  the 
said  duties  shall  have  been  obtained,  such  goods  shall  be  [for- 
feited, and  may  he  seized  by  any  officer  of  customs  empowered 
to  seize  goods  landed  without  due  entry  ;  and  such  forfeiture 
may  be  sued  for,  prosecuted,  and  recovered  by  action  of  debt, 
bill,  plaint,  or  information  in  any  court  of  record  at  West- 
minster, in  the  name  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  said  city,  on 
behalf  of  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens.  —  Sect.  1 10. 

When  Offenders  are  arrested  and  give  Bail,  the  Bail  Bond  to 
be  assigned  to  his  Majesty,  —  If  any  person  shall  be  arrested  by 
a  writ  of  capias  ad  respondendum  issuing  out  of  any  court  of 
record,  or  out  of  any  of  the  superior  courts  of  record  of  either 
of  the  counties  palatine,  at  the  suit  of  his  Majesty,  and  the 
sheriff'  or  other  officer  shall  take  bail  from  such  person,  he 
shall,  at  the  request  and  costs  of  the  prosecutor,  assign  to  hi:i 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  bail  bond  taken  from 
such  person,  by  indorsing  the  same,  ajid  attesting  it  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  in  the  presence  of  2  or  more  credible  witnesses, 
which  may  be  done  without  anv  stamp,  provided  the  assign- 
ment so  indorsed  be  duly  stampeu  before  any  suit  be  commenced 
thereupon ;  and  if  such  bail  bond  be  forfeited,  such  procesa 
shall  thereupon  issue  as  on  bonds  originally  made  to  his  Ala- 
jesty,  his  heirs  and  successors ;  and  the  court  in  which  such 
bail  bond  is  put  in  stiit  may  give  such  relief  to  the  defendant 
or  defendants  as  is  agreeable  to  justice  and  reason. — 
Sect.  III. 

Indictments  to  be  preferred  by  Order  qf  the  Commissioners,—^ 
No  indictment  shah  be  preferred  or  suit  commenced  fur  the 
recovery  of  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  under  this  or  any  other  act 
relating  to  the  customs  or  excise  (except  in  the  cases  of  persons 
detained  and  carried  before  1  or  more  justices  in  pursuajice  of 
this  act)  unless  such  suit  be  commenced  in  the  name  of  the 
attorney -general,  or  of  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  or  unlesa 
such  indictment  be  preferred  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  or  excise,  or  unless  such  suit  be  com- 
menced in  the  name  of  some  officer  of  customs  or  excise, 
under  the  direction  of  the  said  commissioners  respectively.  — 
Sect.  112. 

The  Aitinrncy-gencral  or  Lord  Advocate  may  sign  a  Noli  pro„ 
sequi,  —  If  £Uiy  prosecution  whatever  be  commenced  for  the 
recovery  of  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  incurred  under  this 
or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  or  excise,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  attorney-general,  or  for  the  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  such  fine,  &c.  was  incurred 
without  any  intention  of  fraud,  or  that  it  is  inexjiedient  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  said  prosecution,  to  s<op  all  further  proceedings  by 
entering  a  noli  proset/ui,  or  otherwise,  on  such  mformation,  as 
well  with  resjicct  to  the  share  of  such  fine,  {tenalty,  or  forfeiture 
to  which  any  officer  or  officers  may  be  entitled,  as  to  tlie  king's 
share  thereof.  —  Sect.  113. 

Proif  <f  i'aymejU  tf  Duties,  or  of  the  lanful  imvortafion  if 
Goods,  to  be  on  the  Owner —  If  any  goods  be  seized  tor  nonpay- 
ment of  duties,  or  other  cause  of  forfeiture,  and  any  dispute 
arise  whether  the  customs,  excise,  or  inland  duties  have  been 
paid  for  the  same,  or  the  same  have  been  lawfully  imjiorted,  or 
concerning  the  place  whence  such  goods  were  brought,  the 
proof  thereof  shall  be  on  the  owner  or  claimer  of  such  goods, 
and  not  on  the  officer  seizing  and  btopping  the  same.  — . 
Sect.  111. 

No  Justice  connected  tuitii  the  OMeciion  of  the  Revenue  to  inter- 
fere in  summary  Convictions — No  jie-tice  of  llie  peace  l)einf( 
a  collector  or  comptroller,  or  otherwise  connected  with  the 
customs  or  excise,  snail  take  cognizarce  of  any  matter  relating 
to  summary  convictions  of  persons  offending  against  this  ur 
any  other  customs  act.—  Sect.  115. 

Aviriiutil  of  certain  Matters  to  be  sufficient —  In  case  of  any 
information  or  proceedings  had  under  any  act  relatiTig  to  tlie 
customs,  the  averment  that  the  commivtioners  of  customs  or 
ise  have  directed  or  electeilsuch  information  or  proctedings 
is  foreign,  or  bclunging 
II.  I\I.  subjects,  or  that  am  person  detained 

a  Ml!, I     ;,i    1,    M      >    iliiit  any  p.r:*,.n  .Ul.iinc.i  i.  or  is  not 

av..i    MM      ,     ..    I.'  .i  al.li- tus.Tvein  the  nav.il  service,  or 

lli.ti  .iii^  p.  I  n  IS  ui  .in,  oof  eustonisiintl  where  the  ollence 
is  cinmittLd  in  ;.ny  p<.rt  in  the  U-  K.,  the  naming  of  such 
port  in  any  iuluimatiuu  ur  piocvuding^j  bhall  be  biUBcient 
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wUhoui  proof  as  to  such  fact  or  facts,  unless  d^fendaut  prove 
to  the  contrary —  Sect.  116. 

Persoiu  prcveniin/^  Smuggling  to  be  deemed  duly  employed.  — 
All  persons  emploi^ed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  under 
the  commissioners  of  customs,  or  of  any  officer  or  othcers  in 
the  service  of  the  customs,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smup^ling  ;  and  the  aver- 
ment, in  any  information  or  suit,  that  such  party  was  so  duly 
employed,  shall  be  sufficient  proof  thereofj  unless  the  defendant 
prove  to  the  contrary —  Sect.  117. 

Vivd  voce  Evidence  may  be  given —  If  upon  any  trial  a  ques- 
tion shall  arise  whether  any  person  is  an  officer  of  the  army, 
navy,  or  marines,  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smu^- 
eline,  and  on  full  pay,  or  an  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  evi- 
dencle  of  his  having  acted  as  such  shall  be  deemed  sufficient, 
and  such  person  shall  not  be  required  to  produce  his  commis- 
sion or  deputation,  unless  sufficient  proof  be  given  to  the 
contrary ;  and  every  such  officer,  and  any  person  acting  in  his 
■  *     r  assistance,  shall  be  a  competent  witness  upon  the  trial  of 


was  incurred,  or  shall  be  alleged  to  have  been  incurred,  fbr  hij 
government,  and  in  which  such  order  is  mentioned  or  referred 
to,  and  under  which  instnictions  he  shall  have  acted,  shall  lie 
admitted  and  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  and  proof  of  such 
order  to  all  intents  and  purjioses  whatsoever —  Sect.  1 19. 

Within  rvfutt  Time  Sui/j,  tVc.  are  to  be  exhibited All  suils, 

indictments,  or  informations  exhibited  for  any  offence  against 
this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  in  any  court  of 
record  at  Westminster,  or  in  Dublin,  or  in  Edinburgh,  or  in 
the  royal  courts  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  .\ldemey,  Sark,  or  I\Ian, 
shall  and  may  be  had,  brought,  sued,  or  exhibited  within  3 
years  next  after  the  date  of  the  offence  committed,  and  shall 
and  may  be  exhibited  before  1  or  more  justices  of  the  peace 
within  6  months  next  after  the  date  of  the  offence  committed. 
—  Sect.  120. 

Information  may   be   exhibited  any  Time  after  6  Months.— 

Where  any  person  shall  have  been  detained  for  any  offence 

against  this  or  any  other  customs  act,  and  shall  have  made  his 

_  ,  .  .  ,  escape  from  custody,  an  information  may  be  exhibited  before 

any  suit  or  information  on  account  of  any  seizure  or  penalty,    I  1  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  against  such  person,  for  such 

notwithstanding  such  officer  or  person  may  be  entitled  to  the   i  offence,  at  any  time  afterwards,  although  more  than  6  months 


vhole  or  any  part  of  such  seizure  or  penalty,  or  to  any  reward 
upon  conviction  of  the  party  charged  in  such  suit  or  inform- 
ation. —  Sect.  lis. 

What  deemed  Btrfficient  Evidence  of  an  Order  of  Commissioners 
qf  Customs  or  Excise,  —  Upon  the  trial  of  any  issue,  or  upon 
any  judicial  hearing  or  investigation  touching  any  penalty  or 
forYeiture  under  any  law  or  laws  relating  to  the  customs  or 
excise,  or  to  the  law  of  navigation,  where  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  proof  of  any  order  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  or  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  or  excise,  the 
letter  or  instructions  officially  received  by  the  officer  of  customs 
or  excise  at  the  place  or  district  where  such  penalty  or  forfeiture 


have  expired.  —  Sect.  121. 

Indictments  or  Informations  may  be  tried  in  any  County Any 

indictment  or  information  for  any  offence  against  this  or  any 
other  customs  act  shall  be  inquired  of,  examined,  tried,  and 
determined  in  any  county  of  England  where  the  offence  is 
committed  in  England,  and  in  any  county  in  Scotland  where 
the  offence  is  committed  in  Scotland,  and  in  any  county  in 
Ireland  where  the  offence  is  committed  in  Ireland,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  in  tfte 
said  county  where  the  said  indictment  or  information  shall  be 
tried — Sect.  122. 


SMYRNA,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  western  side  of  Asia 
Minor,  lat.  38°  25'  36"  N.,  Ion.  27°  6'  45"  E.  Population,  probably,  about  120,000; 
of  whom  60,000  may  be  Turks,  40,000  Greeks,  and  the  remainder  Armenians,  Franks, 
Jews,  &c.  Smyrna  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf ;  the  entrance  to  which  lies 
between  the  island  of  Mytilene  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Carabourun,  in  lat.  38°  41'  30"  N., 
Ion.  26°  21  E.,  on  the  south.  The  woodcut  on  the  next  page  gives  a  better  idea  of 
the  gulf  of  Smyrna  than  could  be  derived  from  any  description.  The  dotted  line  shows 
the  course  inwards.  The  passage  between  James'  Castle  (D)  on  the  south  and  the 
opposite  sand-bank  is  narrow  ;  but  there  is  from  9  to  10  fathoms  water,  with  a  blue  clay 
bottom.  ]Merchant  ships  anchor  abreast  of  the  city  in  from  7  to  8  fathoms ;  but  the 
water  is  so  deep  that  they  may  come  close  to  the  quays.  The  inbat,  or  sea  breeze,  blows 
from  morning  till  evening,  and  is  always  waited  for  by  ships  going  up  to  the  city. 
There  is  excellent  anchorage  in  most  parts  of  the  gulf,  merely  avoiding  the  shoals  on 
the  north  side.  Smyrna  is  a  place  of  gi-eat  antiquity.  The  excellence  of  its  port, 
and  its  admirable  situation,  have  made  it  be  several  times  rebuilt,  after  being  de- 
stroyed by  earthquakes.  On  approaching  it  from  the  sea,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  an  amphitheatre :  the  castle  is  at  the  back  of  the  town,  which  it  commands,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill ;  but  it  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  could  oppose  no  resistance 
to  an  invading  force.  The  interior  of  the  city  does  not  correspond  to  its  external 
appearance ;  the  streets  being,  for  the  most  part,  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  paved.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  cleanliness,  and  of  all  sorts  of  precautions,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks, 
Smyrna  is  frequently  visited  by  the  plague.  So  late  as  1814,  from  50,000  to  60,000  of 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  cut  off  by  this  dreadful  scourge.  The  trade  of 
this  city  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  Turkish  empire.  The  caravans 
from  Persia  are  chiefly  composed  of  Armenians.  They  arrive  and  depart  at  fixed 
periods,  which  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  most  of 
the  foreign  ships  frequenting  the  port.  Bargains  are  principally  effected  by  Jew  brokers, 
many  of  whom  have  amassed  considerable  fortunes.  The  principal  articles  of  import 
consist  of  grain,  furs,  iron,  butter,  &c.  from  Odessa  and  Taganrog ;  and  of  cotton  stuffs 
and  twist,  silk  and  woollen  goods,  coffee,  sugar,  cochineal,  and  dye  woods,  iron,  tin  and 
tin  plates,  rum,  brandy,  paper,  cheese,  glass,  wine,  &c.  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  the  United  States,  &c.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  raw  silk  and  cotton, 
fruits  —  particularly  raisins ;  opium,  rhubarb,  and  a  variety  of  drugs  and  gums ;  olive 
oil,  madder  roots,  Turkey  carpets,  valonia,  sponge,  galls,  wax,  copper,  hare  skins,  goats' 
wool,  safflower,  &c.  — (For  further  details,  see  Tournefort,  Voyage  dv  Levant,  tome  ii. 
pp.  495 — 507.  4to  edit. ;  and  MacgilVs  Travels  in  Turkey,  vol.  i.  Letters  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  9.) 

References  to  Plan. A,  Partridge  Island,  on  the  south  side  of  which  there  is  excellent  anchorage  in 

from  15  to  7  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.     B,  a  mud  point.     C,  Pehcan  Point.     D,  James' Castle.     E,  1«W 
narrow  islands.    Soundings,  except  where  otherwise  marked,  in  fathoms. 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Constantinople  ;  which  see.  Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres 
of  40  paras,  or  raedini.  The  value  of  the  piastre  fluctuates  according  to  the  exchange.  It  has  been  very 
much  degraded  ;  and  is  at  present  worth  about  4rf.  The  oke  is  the  principal  weight  used.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  2  lbs.  13  oz.  ."jdr.  avoirdupois;  4.5  okes  =  1  kinta  =  lOO  rottolos  =  127-48  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
kintal  of  Constantinople  is  only  44  okes,  A  teffee  of  silk  =  4f  lbs.  avoirdupois.  A  chequee  of  opium  = 
l|lb. ;  a  chequee  of  goats'  wool  —  5^  lbs.  Corn  is  measured  by  the  killow  =  1456  Winch.  bushcL 
ITie  pir,  or  long  measure,  -  27  Eiig.  inches —  [Kelly's  Qambisl,  Sjc.) 
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Per  cent.  ,  Per  cent. 
Custom  duty  (according  to  the  quality  of  the  article)  -  1  to  3 
Porterage  (included  in  the  cost  of  packages,  uhich  vary 

according  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  uacked). 
House  and  street  brokerage  -  *     1 J 

Commission  (except  on  figs,  vhich  is  6  per  cent.)  -     3 

Warehouse  rent       -  -  •  -    0^ 
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Commerce  op  Smyrna.  —  Tlie  following  details  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of 
Smyrna  with  Western  Europe  are  copied  from  a  letter  addressed  by  an  intelligent 
English  merchant,  established  in  Smyrna,  to  his  correspondent  in  London,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  it.  Nothing  so  complete  or  satisfactory  has  ever  been  published  as  to 
the  trade  of  this  emporium.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention,  that  since  1828,  when  this 
paper  was  drawn  up,  the  commerce  of  Smyrna  has  lost  some  of  its  importance.  Syria, 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  the  eastern  parts  of  Greece,  &c.  used  formerly  to  derive 
a  considerable  part  of  their  supplies  of  foreign  produce  at  second  hand  from  Smyrna; 
but  they  now,  for  the  most  part,  are  either  supplied  direct  from  England,  Marseilles, 
&c.,  or  indirectly  from  Syra,  which  is  become  a  considerable  depot. 

Charges  on  Selling  and  Buying.  —  As  we  conceive  that  a  correct  list  of  selling  and  buying  charges  is  an 
essential  piece  of  information  for  those  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  we  annex  the  same, 
including  every  item  of  expense,  namely  :  — 

On  Setting.  I  On  Buying, 

Per       ■ 
Fteight  (according  to  the  rate  agreed  upon  in  England) 

say  •  -  -  ■  •  *■ 

C';£tom  dutT  (on  general  goods)       -  -  -3 

Porterage  from  1  to  2  piastres  per  package  (according  to 

the  size).  „, 

Shroffage  -  •  '  '  '  7? 

House  and  street  hrokerage        -  •  -  ^ 

Commission  for  effecting  sale       ■  •  "  ^, 

Ditto,  ifproceeds  are  remitted  by  bill  or  specie        -         -  IJ 

Del  credere  ditto  (when  required  to  be  charged)  -  2 

VV'arehouse  rent        -  -  ■  ^j 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  packages,  those  for  silk  are  about  24  piastres  each  ;  for  galls,  18  do. ;  gums 
rcastic,  tragacanth,  &c.,  20  do. ;  scammony,  18  do. ;  opium,  30  to  36  do.  ;  raisins,  12  to  14  do. ;  figs,  25 
to  30  paras  :  cotton  wool,  from  12  to  20  piastres,  &c. 

We  learn  from ,  that  your  firm  deals  largely  in  skins  and  furs,  but  he  does  not  state  the  quality 

of  either;  the  latter  article  is,  however,  of  a  very  limited  and  ordinary  nature  with  us,  and  chiefly 
consists  of  hare  skins,  which  are  abundant  and  shipped  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  German  and 
French  markets.  They  are  most  plentiful  during  the  winter  season,  when  they  are  also  cheaper  and 
keep  better  thari  in  the  hot  months  of  the  year  Sheep,  goat,  lamb,  and  kid  skins  are  plentiful,  and  are 
often  in  request  for  America ;  particularly  the  2  latter  when  in  season,  which  is,  for  lamb  skins  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  June,  and  for  goat  skins  from  November  until  April.  We 
have  no  want  of  ox  and  cow  hides,  both  dried  and  salted,  the  leather  of  which  is  said  to  be  more  pliable 
than  those  of  Europe.  They  are  now  and  then  sent  to  Marseilles  in  small  parcels  ;  but  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  convey,  by  a  written  dcs:?ription,  the  exact  quality  of  those  skins,  we  intend  making  up  a  little 
bale  of  such  kinds  as  may  for  the  moment  be  met  with,  and  to  forward  it  by  an  early  vessel  to  London, 
when  it  shall  be  submitted  to  your  inspection,  with  an  invoice,  and  remain,  if  you  think  pre  per,  at  your 

'we^tiow  proceed  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  our  sales,  purchases,  and  barter* 
are  effected,  to-ether  with  the  nature  of  sales  made  on  credit  or  for  cash,  &c. 

Sales  are  effected  in  this  country  between  our  house's  brokers,  and  what  is  termed  a  street  or  out-door 
broker  •  the  forme  receiving  their  instructions  from  us,  and  the  latter  acting  on  behalf  of  the  buyer. 
When  the  terms  are  mutuallv  agreed  upon,  the  real  buyer  and  seller  personally  meet ;  and  a  bond  or 
obligatory  note  stating  the  terms  and  amount  of  the  transaction  is  drawn  out  and  signed  by  the  buyer, 
and  when  not  much  approved  of,  one  or  more  signatures  are  required  to  the  bond,  who  individually  and 
collectively  become  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  it.  ,„  .      ,     ^       . 

Purchases  are  similarly  made,  except  that  the  purchaser  or  agent  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  and  his 
brokers  inspect  the  goods  he  is  about  to  treat  for  :  cash  down  is  generally  expected  ;  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that  a  short  cretlit  of  1  or  2  couriers  is  obtained  :  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  also,  that  \  or  even  i  of 
the  purchase  amount  is  advanced  to  the  seller,  when  an  insufficient  quantity  of  the  article  wanted 
by  the  buyer  is  in  the  place,  and  which  must  then  be  procured  from  the  interior  or  place  of  growth. 
The  money  advanced  (which  is  to  be  returned  if  the  quality  does  not  suit)  is  sent  by  a  confidential 
person  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  accompanied  cither  by  the  seller  in  person,  or  by  some  one  repre- 

Barters  are  generally  attended  with  delay,  impediments,  and  sacrifices  to  the  European  agent  who  ex- 
changes his  constituents'  goods  for  native  produce,  and  are  never  completed  without  his  paying  a  large 
portion  in  cash,  which  is  mostly  i,  sometimes  even  J,  but  never  less  than  J  of  the  full  amount ;  besides 
always  paving  a  higher  price  for  the  produce  than  if  it  were  bought  for  ready  money.  On  the 
other  hand  so  far  as  the  agent's  transaction  goes  in  goods,  the  price  of  which  he  also  advances,  it  is 
equal  to  an  advantageous  cash  sale,  deducting  a  discount ;  but  still  he  loses,  as  we  have  just  statetl, 
on  that  p.-irt  of  the  operation  which  subjects  him  to  the  necessity  of  giving  ready  money  for  such  part 
of  the  produce  as  remains  above  the  counter-value  given  in  gootls,  at  a  higher  rate  than  it  is  worth 
in  the  open  market.  Thus  the  advantage  is  all  in  favour  of  this  country,  and  against  the  agent.  Indeed, 
barters  are  seldom  undertaken  unless  when  a  profitable  result  is  anticipated,  when  European  goods  are 
difficult  to  be  placed  upon  saving  conditions,  either  from  the  want  of  demand  or  a  glutted  market,  or 
when  (which  is  mo-tly  thecasc^  the  holder  of  such  goods  has  orders  from  the  owners  of  them  to  remit 
them  in  produce  and  thus  realise  their  property,  if  not  upon  profitable  terms,  at  least  without  the  risk 
arising  from  bad  debts  ;  sometimes,  also,  outstanding  bonds  are  taken  in  part  payment,  to  the  extent 
occasionally  of  i;  another  |  is  taken  in  goods  at  an  advance  of  from  5  to  10  or  12  per  cenL  above 
current  prices -"and  the  remaining  i  in  cash  against  produce,  at  from  5  to  10  pcv  cent,  more  than  it 
fetches  in  the  bazaars.  However,  it  is  by  barter  alone  that  any  extensive  transaction  ever  takes  place, 
or  that  it  can  be  either  readily  or  safely  effected.  ,       ..    ,  ,,,  ,•.      r  .i,» 

Sales  on  Credit.  —The  terms  of  credit  vary  considerably,  and  depend  entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the 
coods  which  the  agent  sells  :  for  current  or  demanded  merchandise,  2  couriers  (or  2  periods  of  15  days), 
and  two  and  three  31  days,  are  the  present  terms  ;  which  are  extended  to  four,  five,  and  six  31  days  for 
articles  not  much  in  request.  Couriers  mean  post  days;  of  which  we  have  2  in  each  month  :  at  each 
courier  and  31  davs,  a  proportionate  payment  becomes  payable ;  for  instance,  on  a  credit  of  six  31  days, 
1th  falls  due  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  month  ;  and  if  paid,  is  noted  accordingly  on  the  bond,  and  so 
on  until  the  remaining  5  periods  are  expired  :  it  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  payments  are  by  no 
means  punctually  made,  except  by  a  few  of  our  more  wealthy  bazaar  buyers,  although  for  the  first  3  or 
4  Deriods  of  a  long  credit  some  regularity  is  observed  ;  but  as  the  time  begins  to  shorten,  payments  are 
proportionably  retarded,  so  that  two  31  days  on  a  bond  of  credit  for  6  months  may  'je  considered  as  a  fair 
average  of  time  in  addition  to  the  limited  term     ,     ^        ^    ^  ,       ,  •      ,      j     .        .i.. 

Sales  far  Cash  —These  very  seldom  occur,  indeed,  and  then  only  when  money  is  abundant,  or  the 
article  sold  scarce  and  in  great  demand ;  in  fact,  not  1  sale  in  100  is  made  on  these  terms ;  and  in 
about  the  same  ratio  is  a  discount  taken  off  from  a  bazaar  bond  at  even  an  exorbitant  rate,  however 
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ihort  the  period  may  be  tliat  it  has  to  run  :  occasionally  a  sale  i»,  however,  effected  for  |  cash,  and  the 
other  J  short  credit,  for  some  very  current  goods. 

Character  of  Dealers.  —  Before  entering  upon  the  articles  of  commerce,  we  are  desirous  of  making 
you  acquainted  with  tlje  character  and  customs  of  our  bazaar  dealers.  The  Greek  dealers  are  in  general 
jKitty  shopkeepers,  very  cunning,  and  very  bad  payers.  The  Jews  have  similar  defects,  but  are  well  sup- 
ported by  their  brethren,  who  generally  become  guarantee  for  each  other.  The  Armenians  are  by  far  the 
largest  traffickers  both  for  buying  and  selling ;  and  though  hard  bargainers,  are  mostly  all  solvent,  and 
honourable  as  well  as  honest.  The  Turks  are,  however,  as  far  superior  to  the  foregoing  races  in  all  moral 
qualities,  as  they  are  inferior  to  them  in  means  and  commercial  abilities ;  yet  they  sometimes  deal 
largely,  and  their  bond  is  as  punctually  discharged,  in  general,  as  the  day  comes  when  it  falls  due.  The 
laws  in  this  country  mostly  favour  the  debtor  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor  ;  and  so  far  they  en. 
courage  dishonesty.  The  number  of  insolvent  native  dealers  was  at  one  time  excessive ;  but  of  late 
the  means  of  each  individual  buyer  have  been  so  carefully  investigated,  that  at  present  we  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  one  bazaar  dealer  who  is  not  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  from  whom  he  has  pur. 
chased.  The  European  consuls,  who  enjoy  much  consideration  by  the  Turks,  protect  the  interests  of 
their  countrymen  in  disputed  points;  and,  in  general,  questions  of  a  commercial  nature  are  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  a  Turkish  tribunal,  where  very  little  pleading,  but  a  good  deal  of  plain  straight  forward 
justice,  goes  forward;  except  that,  perhaps,  the  European  is,  if  any  thing,  rather  less  favoured  than 
the  native. 

We  now  proceed  to  ofifer  some  observations  on  the  leading  articles  of  our  imports  and  exports  for  your 
government,  the  correctness  of  which  may  be  relied  upon. 

Imports. 

Coffee.  — This  is  by  far  the  most  current  article  received  here,  and  is  sent  from  England,  France, 
Holland,  Trieste,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  America;  but  first,  and  principally  of  late  years,  from 
the  latter  country  ;  the  vessels  of  which  are  frequently  laden  with  coffee,  and  always  partly  so  :  the  next 
in  point  of  quantity  comes  from  England;  but  is  shipped  mostly  in  small  parcels  at  a  time,  of  from  300  to 
600  sacks,  although  occasionally  that  amount  is  doubled.  France  follows,  but  on  a  less  extensive  scale; 
and  Austria,  Holland,  and  the  small  ports  in  the  south  of  Europe,  do  not  together  export  more  than 
what  is  received  from  England  alone.  We  have  4  different  qualities  of  coffee  in  our  markets  ;  namely. 
Mocha,  St,  Domingo,  Havannah,  and  Brazil :  the  first  is  sent  fromiAlexandria,  and  by  American  vessels, 
and  but  seldom  from  Europe  ;  the  consumption  is,  however,  limited,  and  does  not  exceed  60,000  okes 
annually.  At  Constantinople,  about  3  times  that  quantity  is  sold  yearly.  We  never  remember  to  have 
known  such  heavy  importations  of  West  India  coffee  as  within  these  last  6  months  (written  in  November, 
1827)  ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  such  an  excess  beyond  the  wants  of  the  place,  that  not  only 
buyers  are  fully  supplied  for  some  time  to  come,  but  also  the  heavy  stock  in  first  hands  can  only  be 
diminished  either  by  forced  or  ruinous  sales,  or  must  wait  for  2  or  3  months,  until  the  demand  again 
comes  round  ;  which  is,  however,  certain  to  take  place,  as  coffee  forms  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  this 
country:  in  short,  an  Asiatic  cannot  do  without  his  coffee;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  Smyrna  alone 
not  less  than  perhaps  lOO.OUO  cups  of  it  are  daily  drunk,  which,  computed  at  the  cost  price  of  2  paras  each, 
amount  to  20,000  piastres  !  The  St.  Domingo  and  Havannah  coffee  are  preferred  to  the  Brazil,  although, 
when  the  latter  is  of  a  fair  round  quality,  there  is  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  difference  in  price;  the 
small  green  West  India  berry  certainly  commands  a  ready  sale  ;  but,  for  the  finest  sort,  not  more  tiian  6 
or  8  per  cent  can  be  obtained  above  the  middling  and  sound  quality.  CoflTee  is  amongst  the  very  few 
articles  which  occasionally  meet  with  a  partial  and  entire  cash  sale  and  short  credit ;  and  is,  moreover, 
from  the  means  and  character  of  the  dealers  in  it,  the  least  liable  to  risk  from  insolvency.  It  is  also  the 
easiest  through  which  an  advantageous  barter  can  be  effected,  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  coffee  will  be 
taken  in  exchange  for  produce  than  almost  any  other  item  of  European  merchandise.  Annual  consurap. 
tion,  about  3,000,000  okes. 

Sugar  is  the  next  in  consequence.  This  article  is  supplied  from  the  same  sources  as  coffee,  and  is 
attended  in  its  disposal  with  similar  results.  We  receive  the  following  qualities :  — White  crushed, 
white  Havannah,  brown  do.,  white  East  India,  refined  in  small  loaves  of  4  lbs.  and  in  large  of81bs.  each  : 
the  2  latter  are  mostly  shipped  from  America  and  England.  The  brown  and  ordinary  sorts  are  not  so 
current.     Annual  consumption,  10,0i;0  kintals. 

Indigo  follows  the  2  preceding  articles,  not  so  much  in  extent  as  meeting  a  ready  sale  always,  and  not 
unfrequenlly  a  profitable  one  :  it  is  attended  likewise  wilh  all  the  advantages  and  fecdities  attached  to 
coffee  and  sugar,  and  is  furnished  by  Europe  and  America,  but  principally  by  England.  The  qualities 
we  receive  consist  of  East  India  purple  and  copper,  ditto  common,  and  Guatemala.  'I'he  first  of  the  3 
is  the  kind  best  adapted  for  our  markets,  and  is  placed  sooner  and  better  than  the  other  2 ;  but,  as  is  the 
case  with  coffee,  the  verijjine  will  not  pay  cost  price,  and  ought  therefore  never  to  be  sent.  'I'he  pieces 
suited  for  our  buyers  ought  to  be  good  sized,  with  about  an  equal  proportion  of  purple  and  copper  in  each 
piece.  The  few  chests  on  sale  are  all  ordinary,  and  consequently  dull  ;  and  the  first  arrival  of  ly  or  20 
chests  fand  not  more  ought  ever  to  be  shipped  at  one  time)  of  fair  East  India  will  meet  with  a  ready  and 
favourable  sale  at  20  piastres  per  oke.     Annual  consumption,  80  chests. 

Manufactures.  —  This  is,  in  point  of  amount,  the  most  extensive  branch  of  trade  earned  on  in  Turkey. 
We  have,  as  you  will  perceive  from  our  price  current,  a  numerous  assortment  of  British  and  E.ist  India 
cotton  goods  and  English  shalloons.  The  white  or  unprinted  cotton  goods  are  most  in  demand  during 
the  warm  weather,  and  the  coloured  or  printed  stuffs  during  winter,  although  a  considerable  quantity  of 
all  sorts  is  regularly  and  largely  sold  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  East  Indian  manufactures  are 
supplied  by  America  and  England  exclusively  ;  the  latter  country  also  sends  fair  mutations  of  the  East 
India  loom,  in  long  cloths,  seersuckers,  Kc.  The  native  consumers  are  exceedingly  fastidious  in  their 
choice  of  designs  and  colours,  which  ought  very  frequently  to  be  altered,  in  order  to  meet  their  capricious 
Uste.  Manufactured  goods  are  always  sold  at  long  credits,  but  large  barters  are  often  effected  through 
them.  A  person  desirous  of  entering  into  this  item  of  our  commerce  is  almost  certain  ultimately  to  reap 
an  advantage  ;  but  he  must  have  patience,  a  large  capital,  and  must  not  be  disheartened  at  the  first  or 
second  result  of  his  enterprise,  should  it  disappoint  his  hopes  of  profit.  He  must  also  enter  into  the 
thing  with  spirit,  and  keep  his  agent  always  supplied  with  the  goods  he  may  recommend  ;  and  he  is 
to  remember  that  many  months  must  elapse  before  he  can  expect  a  return  by  bills  of  exchange,  but 
sooner  if  he  order  a  barter.  The  capital  emploved  must  also  at  least  be  to  the  amount  of  20,000/.  to  do 
any  good  ;  and  further,  this  sum  ought  to  be  disbursed  by  him  without  any  pecuniary  embarrassment  or 
inconvenience.  For  a  person  willing  to  undertake  such  a  step,  he  would  require  to  be  regularly  furnished 
with  patterns,  and  advices  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  printed  and  varied;  and  we  again 
repeat,  that  with  competent  tneans,  a  real  desire  to  follow  the  brancli  up  firmly,  and  full  information 
hence  of  what  is  required,  a  most  extensive  and  finally  lucrative  business  would  be  done :  and  we 
recommend  the  matter  strongly  to  your  best  consideration.  Annual  consumption  ot  all  kinds  (British), 
about  3fw,300  pieces.  .  ,.    ,         ,     .     ,    ^        ^     ,      , 

Cotton  Tu'ist  forms  no  inconsiderable  article  in  our  trade,  and  is  supplied  exclusively  from  England. 
Mule  twist  has,  however,  superseded,  in  some  degree,  the  demand  which  formerly  existed  for  water  twist, 
and  is  consequently  more  in  request.  Water  twist  is  nevertheless  saleable,  and  both  qualities  ought  to 
be  of  rather  high  numbers.  Ihis  article  is  ofien  given  in  barter,  but  mostly  sold  at  rather  long  credits, 
and  hardly  ever  for  cash.  Annual  consumption  of  water  twist,  10,000  okes;  ditto  of  mule  ditto, 
28,0(K)  okes. 

Iron  in  Ban,  English,  was  formerly  largely  consumed  ;  but  from  the  buyers  being  plentifully  suppUcd, 
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it  is  at  present  but  little  demanded,  even  at  the  losing  price  of  the  day.  Barters  are  very  frequently 
effected  through  irons  of  all  descriptions,  and  command  a  short  credit,  and  sometimes  a  cash  sale.  Annual 
consumption,  16,000  to  18,IKX)  kintals. 

Iron  Plates  are  generally  emiiloyed  for  building  purposes,  and  store  doors. 

JronJiods  are  always  saleable. 

Iron  JIoops  are  most  saleable  in  August,  September,  and  October,  for  fruit  and  other  export  barrels. 

Iron,  Bitssia,  and  Siveeiish  Bars.  —  'X'hese  kinds  are  sent  in  rather  large  parcels,  particularly  the 
former,  and  fetch  a  higher  price  than  the  English,  owing  to  their  malleable  qualities,  which  render 
labour  easier,  and  by  that  advantage  command  a  preference :  though  the  high  price,  beyond  the  English 
make,  puts  the  two  qualities  upon  a  level,  and  commands  a  larger  consumption  of  the  latter.  Annual 
consumption,  3,5U0  kintals. 

Tin  in  Bars  is  a  good,  steady,  saleable  article;  is  often  given  on  fair  terms  in  barter,  always  disposed 
of  on  short  credit,  and  now  and  then  placed  for  cash.  It  comes  from  England  exclusively.  Annual 
consumption,  830  to  1,(*0  barrels  of  i  cwt.  each. 

Tin  in  Plates  is  attended  with  the  foregoing  advantages,  and  is  also  supplied  by  England  alone. 
Annual  consumption,  1,200  double  boxes. 

Lead  in  Sheets,  Pigs,  and  S/iot.  —  These  3  items  have  lately,  particularly  shot,  been  sent  from  Germany, 
and  prove  dangerous  competitors  with  the  English  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  thing  is  overdone,  and 
we  have  more  in  market  than  meets  the  demand  at  losing  prices. 

Lead,  Bed  and  White.  — These  2  articles  have  lately  been  much  in  request  for  the  formation  of  paint 
Some  large  parcels  of  red  have  lately  arrived,  and  sell  well  and  currently,  but  we  are  altogether  without 
white.  The  consumption  of  all  sorts  of  lead  has,  however,  considerably  decreased  of  late  years,  and  no 
longer  forms  an  item  of  any  great  consequence  in  our  trade. 

Rum  and  Brandy.  —  Leeward  Island  and  Jamaica  are  furnished  by  America  and  England ;  the  former 
particularly  in  the  lower  qualities,  of  which  we  have  a  full  market  at  low  prices.  The  better  kind  and 
brandy  are  supplied  from  England,  but  do  not  obtain  a  proportionate  advance  compared  with  the  common 
sorts.  Brandy  is  but  of  limited  demand,  and  2  or  3  puncheons  are  sufficient  at  a  time.  It  ought,  as  well 
as  rum,  to  be  deeply  coloured.     Annual  consumption  of  rum,  300  puncheons. 

Spices  are  all  saleable  in  small  parcels  at  a  time,  particularly  pepper  and  pimento  ;  the  latter  of  which, 
in  small  sound  berries,  is  demanded  at  good  prices.  Nutmegs  are  very  abundant,  and  offering  very  low 
without  finding  purchasers.  France,  America,  and  England  supply  us  with  spices,  but  France  more  so 
in  cloves  than  in  other  kinds  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  qualities  received  from  England  are 
preferred.     Credit  on  selling  is  generally  short. 

Cochineal  is  a  fair  article  now  and  then  in  small  qualities ;  and,  when  in  demand,  at  times  fetches 
good  prices,  occasionally  a  cash  sale,  and  always  one  of  the  shortest  credits.  Annual  consumption, 
4,5(_X)  okes. 

In  concluding  our  observations  on  imports,  we  could  wish  to  impress  the  conviction,  that  a  poor  man's 
purpose  cannot  be  answered  in  speculating  to  this  country;  for,  should  his  circumstances  require  a 
speedy  remittance  in  bills,  he  must  submit  to  a  heavy  sacrifice,  in  order  to  meet  his  wants,  by  selling  his 
property  for  whatever  it  may  fetch  in  cash  ;  and  such  a  measure  cannot  but  be  attended  with  very  heavy 
loss.  On  the  contrary,  when  an  opulent  person  finds  that  his  property  cannot  be  realised  at  saving 
prices,  he  can  afford  to  wait  until  a  more  favourable  moment  presents  itself;  and  such  a  moment,  in  less 
than  12  months,  is  almost  certain  to  arrive,  when  he  retires  his  money  with  an  advantage  more  than  equal 
to  any  interest  he  could  obtain  for  it  in  Europe. 

That  the  rate  of  exchange  has  regularly  advanced,  and  will  continue  to  advance,  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  continual  deterioration  of  the  Turkish  specie.  We  remember  when  the  piece  of  money  denomi- 
nated '  Mahmoudia,"  passed  at  about  its  value,  or  nearly  so,  of  10  piastres  :  it  rose  to  25  soon  afterwards; 
and  the  few  which  remain  are  at  present  worth  38  each.  At  the  period  we  allude  to  (1S12),  the  exchange 
on  London  was  at  25  piastres  the  pound  sterling  ;  and  until  lately  (owing  to  the  great  stagnation  of  trade, 
and  to  political  events,  which  have  lowered  it),  the  rate  has  been  up  to  60!  It  cannot,  however,  increase 
beyond  that  rate  more  than  5  per  cent.,  as  it  then  will  nearly  be  on  a  par  with  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  current  coin  of  the  realm,  when  it  will  be  better  to  remit  in  specie  than  by  a  bill  at  63  piastres  for 
61  davs'  sight.  *  The  rates  of  exchange  fluctuate  considerably,  and  a  difference  of  |  to  1  per  cent  often 
occurs  bet%veen  one  post  day  and  another,  and  are  attributable  to  the  quantity  or  scarcity  of  paper  in 
market :  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  rate  always  decreases  during  the  fruit  season,  which  takes  place  at 
the  latter  end  of  August,  and  continues  until  the  middle  of  October ;  when  it  rises  again  to  meet  the 
limited  wants  of  drawers,  and  the  larger  demands  of  those  remitters  who  did  not  ship  fruit,  and  mvcst 
the  funds  of  their  employers  in  that  article.  These  observations  lead  us  to  submit  the  question  of  the 
advantage  which  a  person  in  Europe  has  in  receiving/;-om  this  country,  instead  of  sendmg  to  it  Late 
extensive  barters  have  proved  to  us,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  you,  the  unprofitable  terms 
upon  which  they  are  conducted,  were  it  only  in  paying,  and  that  in  cash  too,  for  at  least  i  of  the  amount, 
at  a  higher  rate  than  was  current ;  now  this  higher  rate  is,  in  itself,  supposing  the  produce  taken  in 
barter  to  meet  with  a  saving  sale  in  Europe,  of  no  small  consideration  ;  —  then  you  have  the  advantage  of 
drawing  at  a  high  exchange  in  making  a  purchase  ;  and  again  you  have  the  choice  of  selecting  the  good 
part  of  the  produce,  and  of  rejecting  the  inferior,  —  a  choice  which  is  not  allowed  in  taking  it  in  barter; 
lastly,  the  principal  advantage  in  buying  over  bartering  is,  that  you  can  avail  yourself  of  a  depression  in 
the  produce  market,  and  effect  your  purchase  upon  easy  terms;  whereas,  when  a  barter  is  proposed,  it  ha* 
the  immediate  etiect  of  producing  a  general  rise  in  the  whole  market,  and  also  of  engendering  the  most 
absurd  pretensions  on  the  part  of  produce  holders,  who  are  too  conversant  with  commerce  not  to  see  that 
either  the  European  house,  wishing  to  barter,  is  in  want  of  procuring  returns  for  his  principal,  or  else 
that  the  articles  of  produce  wanted  are  in  great  demand  in  Europe  —  without  which,  the  European  agent 
would  never  submit  to  take  produce  at  so  much  higher  a  price  than  he  could  procure  it  for  with  cash ! 
The  only  time  in  which  the  person  sending  to  this  country  can  calculate  upon  a  profitable  return,  is 
during  the  fruit  season  ;  and  for  that  reason  he  ought  to  forward  his  shipments  from  Europe  so  as  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  to  be  cashed  by  the  beginning  of  August.  A  vessel  from  England  hence  is  in 
general  from  H)  to  .00  days  in  performing  her  voyage;  sometimes  much  less,  and  but  seldom  longer :  goods 
ought,  if  possible,  always  to  be  shipped  in  a  fast  and  first  class  ship. 

We  now  continue  our  remarks  on  the  articles  of  our  trade,  and  the  following  jure  some  of  them  «ent 
hence,  and  deserving  of  serious  attention. 

EXPOBTS. 

Silk. This  is  the  richest  raw  article  in  our  export  trade  with  Europe  in  general,  but  almost  exclu- 

sively  with  England,  which  consumes  nearly  our  entire  produce.  There  are  3  different  qualities,  viz. 
fine,  middling,  and  coarse.  Bales,  adapted  for  the  English  market,  are  composeti  of  the  3  qualities,  hut 
the  lesser  quantity  is  of  the  coarse  kind  ;  at  one  time,  all  coarse  was  in  request  in  London,  but  at  |)re8eiit 
an  assortment  of  the  3  qualities  is  preferred.     When  an  order  is  given,  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a 


*  The  exchange,  partly  from  the  further  degradation  of  the  coin,  and  partly  from  the  balance  of 
payments  being  against  Smyrna,  is  now  (February,  IR'H)  i'S  piastres  to  the  pound  sterling!  'J'his 
variation  of  the  exchange  renders  the  holding  of  property  upon  a  speculation  for  an  ad\ance  very 
hazardous. 
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description  of  tlie  quality  requirwl ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  for  all  of  the  finest,  without  being 
mixed,  a  higher  price  is  demanded.  A  bale  contains  40  teffees  ;  and,  before  being  packed,  is  carcfally 
examined  and  approved  of  by  competent  native  judges.  Silk  is  produced  at  Brussa,  a  large  city  about 
2(H)  miles  distant  from  Smyrna,  whence  it  is  forwarded  by  caravans  to  the  different  places  of  consumption, 
which  are  Constantinople  and  this  town.  Until  very  lately,  almost  the  entire  crop  of  silk  came  for  sale 
to  Smyrna,  but  at  present  the  most  considerable  part  is  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  tne  price  is 
higher ;  we  have  therefore  here  an  advantage,  not  only  in  price,  but  also  in  our  manner  of  i)ackiiig, 
which  fetches  a  or  6  per  cent,  more  in  England  than  if  packed  in  the  capital.  Silk  is  mostly  a  ready 
money  article,  though  it  sometimes  may  be  had  in  small  quantities  at  a  short  credit ;  or  half  cash  and 
lialf  1  or  2  couriers  :  it  is  also  now  and  then  given  in  barter.  Annual  average  produce,  2,500  bales,  or 
about  4«0,000  lbs.* 

Opium,  in  point  of  value,  and  as  an  article  of  speculation,  hardly  gives  way  to  silk  ;  but  as  it  is  largely 
shipped  by  Americans,  and  sent  in  smaller  quantities  to  Holland,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is  subject 
to  much  competition  and  variation  of  price,  although  we  have  invariably  observed  that  the  opening  price 
of  the  new  crop  is  always  the  lowest,  which,  however,  is  in  some  measure  counterlialanced  by  the  decrease 
in  weight  which  occurs  by  keeping.  This  is  also  a  cash  article,  and  indeed  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  purchasing  or  bartering  for  silk  ;  it  nevertheless  has  one  inferiority,  which  the  silk  is  not  liable  to  — 
namely,  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  crops  :  last  year,  for  instance,  opium  was  of  a  very  bad  kind, 
and  hardly  saleable  in  England  ;  this  year,  though  small,  it  is  fine.  On  the  Continent  and  in  America, 
the  small  sort  is  preferred  to  the  larger  sized.  We  observe  that,  in  England,  the  prices  of  opium  fluctuate 
considerably;  but  we  are  not  aware  that,  by  holding  it,  any  loss  has  ever  happened,  —  another  reason 
why  a  wealthy  man  only  should  embark  in  the  Turkey  trade.  It  would  be  impossible,  or  at  least  difficult, 
and  attended  with  much  expense,  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  opium  crop,  as  it  is  produced  through  some 
thousands  of  individuals,  each  one  (and  they  are  all  poor)  adding  his  produce;  and  when  collected  in 
sufficient  quantities,  it  is  brought  to  market  by  the  natives,  having  each  of  them  1  or  'i  baskets  for  sale. 
What  might  be  done  is  this  : — Send  a  person  to  the  place  of  growth  with  reaily  money  to  purchase  a 
certain  but  limited  quantity,  and  which  he  can  do  easily,  if  not  hurried,  to  the  extent  of  50,  or  even  ICO 
baskets,  and  upon  terms  of  advantage,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  collectors  of  it  prefer  to  receive  a 
remunerating  price  on  the  spot  of  growth,  rather  than  perform  a  long  and  expensive  journey,  with  the 
chance  of  not  finding  purchasers  immediately.  Opium  is  produced  at  sundry  places  in  the  interior,  of 
from  10  to  30  days'  distance  hence;  but  that  grown  at  Caissar,  about  600  miles  from  Smyrna,  is  the  most 
esteemed,  from  its  cleanness  and  good  quality  ;  it  comes  to  market  in  June,  and  finishes  about  December 
or  January.     Annual  average  produce,  3,000  baskets,  or  about  400,000  lbs.* 

Drugs  and  Gums  form  one  of  our  principal  branches  of  commerce,  and  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  At  present,  gum  Arabic  and  mastic  are  exceedingly  scarce;  and  it  is  only  when  that  is 
the  case,  or  the  demand  lor  exportation  is  very  brisk,  that  much  variation  exists  in  the  price  of  drugs. 
Trieste,  and  occasionally  America,  consume  a  considerable  portion  of  gums,  but  the  largest  quantity  goes 
to  the  English  markets.  Barters  are  often  effected  through  this  medium ;  but  it  is  not  attended  with 
much  advantage,  as  they  are  conducted  by  a  race  who  never  lose  in  any  transaction  they  undertake.  It 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  drugs  received  in  Smyrna,  and  equally  so  to  know  the  quantity 
remaining,  as  they  are  dispersed  all  over  the  city,  and  consumed  so  irregularly  in  Europe,  as  bids  defiance 
to  all  regular  calculation. 

Sponges  have  been,  and  still  are,  an  article  of  considerable  moment,  particularly  for  the  English  mar- 
kets, and  are  found  about  the  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  brought  here,  and  cleaned  for  export- 
ation. They  vary  in  price  from  6  to  "0  piastres  per  oke,  according  to  fineness  and  quality  :  the  better  sort 
alone  answers  for  speculation,  and  which,  it  would  appear,  from  the  considerable  quantity  sent  to  London, 
turns  to  good  account.  The  produce  depends  so  entirely  on  chance,  that  no  correct  estimate  of  the  yearly 
quantity  can  be  formed;  however,  we  are  seldom  in  want  of  a  moderate  supply. 

Galls  are  shipped  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  English,  German,  and  French  markets ;  the  two 
former,  however,  being  the  largest  consumers :  for  England,  the  blue  galls  are  those  principally  sent ; 
though  the  market  there  for  their  sale  being  dull  and  low,  prices  with  us,  moderate  as  they  are  compared 
to  last  year,  will  still  further  decline,  should  a  demand  not  spring  up,  of  which  there  is  no  appearances 
Annual  i)roduce  of  all  sorts,  5,500  kintals. 

Colttm  Wool,  of  which  we  have  several  qualities,  is  chiefly  exported  to  Trieste  and  Marseilles.  The 
demand  at  present  for  all  kinds  of  this  produce  is  extremely  limited,  and  we  expect  that  prices  will  go 
lower  with  us  before  long,  when  perhaps  something  good  might  be  done  in  Soubougeas  to  England,  which 
generally  receives  only  that  quality.  Barters  are  made  to  a  large  extent  in  cottons.  Annual  average  pro- 
duce of  all  sorts,  60,000  kintals. 

Valonia  employs  more  British  shipping  for  full  cargoes  of  only  one  article,  than  any  other  species  of 
produce,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  fruit :  it  is  also  sent  to  Dublin  and  to  the  German  markets  in  considerable 
quantities.  Almost  any  supply  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is  shijjped  generally  near  the  places  of  growth, 
which  are  numerous,  although'there  is  never  any  want  of  it  in  the  Smyrna  market.  It  is  much  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  making  barters,  which  perhaps  are  as  easily  effected,  upon  pretty  fair  terms,  as  with  any 
other  article  of  produce.  The  annual  produce  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  Europe.  It  can  be  had 
to  any  extent,  and  at  all  periods. 

Fruit.  —  This  is  an  article  which  occupies  the  attention  of  all  Smyrna,  more  or  less,  and  produces, 
during  the  season,  great  interest  and  activity.  I"i{;s  come  to  market  early  in  September,  and  raisins  are 
ready  for  shipping  early  in  October  :  the  former  are  procurable  only  at  Smyrna,  where  the  latter  in  all 
their  qualities  may  be  jirocured  ;  hut  the  shiinnents  are  generally  made  at  Cesnie,  Vouria,  Carabourna, 
Usbeek,  &c.,  from  which  ports  the  name  of  the  raisin  takes  its  origin.  Large  sums  are  frequently  gained 
in  fruit  speculations  ;  and  when  the  demand  in  England  is  brisk,  and  the  prices  and  quality  fair  with  us, 
it  very  seldom  happens,  indeed,  that  any  loss  is  sustained  :  it  is,  however,  attended  with  risk;  mu.st  be 
shipped  dry;  and  ought  only  to  go  in  a  very  fast,  sound  vessel,  as  much  depends  upon  a  first,  or  at  least 
an  early  arrival,  which  obtains  in  general  a  higher  price  than  the  later  arrivals.  The  quantity  produced 
is  always  uncertain. 

Eor  the  remaining  articles  of  exports  hence,  we  refer  you  to  our  price  current.  Carpets  are  produced 
to  the  extent  of  about  80,000  to  10<),0(X)  pikes  a  year.  Oil  (olive),  to  the  amount  of  10  to  15  middling  sized 
cargoes,  from  the  islands  of  Mytilene,  Candia,  &&,  is  generally  shipped  for  America  and  France  ;  seldom 

*  Since  the  period  when  this  paper  was  drawn  up,  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  sillr 
and  opium  trade  of  Smyrna.  A  few  years  ago,  the  'iurkish  government  so  far  receded  from  the  free 
principles  which  pervade  its  commercial  [xdicy— (see  ('(instantinoplf.),  — as  to  attempt  the  establishment 
of  monopolies  of  silk  and  opium  ;  by  compelling  the  producers  of  these  articles  to  sell  them  at  a  fixed  and 
low  price  to  the  government  agents;  by  whom  they  were  afterwards  disposed  of  at  an  advanced  rate. 
But  a  i)lan  of  this  sort  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  in  such  a  country  as  Turkey;  and  had,  con.se- 
quently,  to  be  abandoned.  A  duty  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  has,  however,  been  imposed  on  the  silk  and 
opium  exported  to  foreign  parts.  And  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  tins  duty,  the  whole  of  these 
articles  intended  for  exportation  are  required  to  be  brought  to  Constantinople !  This  regulation  has 
done  considerable  injury  to  Smyrna;  but  it  seems  so  very  absurd,  and  its  enforcement  is  so  obviously 
impossible,  that  it  is  not  likely  it  will  be  maintained  for  any  considerable  period.  —  ( L'rquhart  on  Turluy 
and  its  llcsources,  p.  189.1 
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for  England  :  the  season  commences  in  September,  but  the  crops  of  olives  fluctuate  exceedingly  in  point 
of  quantity  ;  hence  arise  clear  and  cheap  years  :  last  year  was  a  high  one,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  lower 
this.  Copper,  old  and  new,  may  be  coini)utcd  at  30,(HJ0  okes,  which  are  generally  bought  up  as  soon  a$ 
offered,  for  Europe.  Hare  skins  are  computed  at  from  330,000  to  400,000  annually.  Madder  roots  at 
12,0<X)  kintals.  Peletons,  at  12,000  to  15,(X)0  chequees.  Goats'  wool  of  all  kinds  may  be  calculated  per 
year  at  4.5,000  to  50,000  chequees ;  sheep's  wool  at  23,000  kintals.     Wax  (yellow),  1,600  kintals. 

We  have  now  finished  our  general  remarks  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  place;  and  in  concluding 
them,  we  beg  to  state  that,  upon  an  average  of  all  of  them,  (with  the  exception  of  fruit  from,  and  of  iron 
to,  Turkey,)  the  selling  charges  may  (excluding  del  credere  commission}  be  calculated  at  about  12  per 
cent.,  and  on  purchasing  at  about  8  per  cent. 

SNUFF  (Ger.  Schmipftaback  ;  Fr.  Tahac  en  poudre  ;  It.  Tobacco  da  naso  ;  Sp.  Ta&aco 
de  polvo  ;  Rus.  Nosowoi  tabak),  a  powder  in  very  general  use  as  an  errhine.  Tobacco 
is  the  usual  basis  of  snufF;  but  small  quantities  of  other  articles  are  frequently  ackled  to 
it,  to  vary  its  pungency,  flavour,  scent,  &c.  Though  substantially  the  same,  the  kinds 
and  names  of  snufF  are  infinite,  and  are  perpetually  changing.  There  are,  however,  3 
principal  sorts  :  the  first,  granulated;  the  second,  an  impalpable  powder  ;  and  the  third, 
the  bran,  or  coarse  part  remaining  after  sifting  the  second  sort.  Unless  taken  in  excess, 
no  bad  consequences  result  from  its  use. 

Dealers  in  tobacco  and  snuff  are  obliged  to  take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually,  which  costs  5s.  They 
are  also  obliged  to  enter  their  premises,  and  have  their  names  written  in  large  legible  characters  ovtr 
their  door,  or  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  their  house,  under  a  penalty  of  50/.  Tlie  dyeing  of  snuff  with 
ochre,  amber,  or  any  other  colouring  matter  except  water  tinged  with  colour,  is  prohibited  under  a 
penalty  of  100/.  ;  and  its  intermixture  with  fustic,  yellow  ebony,  touchwood,  sand,  dirt,  leaves,  &c. 
is  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  article.  —  (1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  109.)  If  snuff  be 
found  to  contain  4  per  cent,  of  any  substance,  not  being  tobacco,  and  other  than  water  only,  or  water 
tinged  with  colour,  or  flavoured  only,  such  snuff  shall  be  deemed  adulterated,  and  shall  be  forfeited,  and 
the  parties  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  100/.  over  and  above  all  other  penalties  and  forfeitures.  —  (76.)  No 
quantity  of  snuff  weighing  above  2  lbs.  shall  be  removed  by  land  or  water  without  a  permit.  —  (29  Geo.  3. 
c.  6S.)  —  (See  Tobacco.) 

SNUFF-BOXES  are  made  of  every  variety  of  pattern,  and  of  an  endless  variety  of 
materials.  We  only  mention  them  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  following  details, 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  publication,  with  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  Lau- 
rencekirk or  Cumnock  boxes.  These  are  made  of  wood,  admirably  jointed,  painted,  and 
varnished. 

These  beautiful  boxes  were  first  manufactured  at  the  village  of  Laurencekirk,  in  Kincardineshire,  about 
40  years  since.  The  original  inventor  Avas  a  cripple  hardly  possessed  of  the  power  of  locomotion.  In  place 
of  curtains,  his  bed  (rather  a  curious  workshop)  was  surrounded  with  benches  and  receptacles  for  tools,  in 
the  contrivance  and  use  of  which  he  discovered  the  utmost  ingenuity.  The  inventor,  instead  of  taking 
out  a  patent,  confided  his  secret  to  a  joiner  in  the  same  village,  who  in  a  few  years  amassed  a  considerable 
property;  while  the  other  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  greatest  poverty.  The  great  difficulty  of  themanu. 
facture  lies  in  the  formation  of  the  hinge,  which,  in  a  genuine  box,  is  so  delicately  made  as  hardly  to  be 
visible.  Peculiar,  or,  as  they  are  called,  secret  tools,  are  required  in  its  formation  ;  and  though  they  mu.st 
have  been  improved  by  time  and  experience,  the  mystery  attached  to  their  preparation  is  still  so  studiously 
kept  up,  that  the  workmen  employed  in  one  shop  are  rigorously  debarred  from  having  any  communication 
with  those  employed  in  another. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  an  ingenious  individual  belonging  to  the  village  of  Cumnock,  in 
Ayrshire,  of  the  name  of  Crawford,  having  seen  one  of  the  Laurencekirk  snuff-boxes,  succeeded,  after 
various  attempts,  by  the  assistance  of  a  watchmaker  of  the  same  village,  who  made  the  tools,  in  producing 
a  similar  box  ;  and  by  his  success,  not  only  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  fortune,  but  greatly  enriched 
his  native  parish  and  province.  For  a  while,  the  Laurencekirk  boxes  were  most  in  demand;  but  Mr. 
Crawford  and  his  neighbours  in  Cumnock  not  only  copied  the  art,  but  so  improved  and  perfected  it,  that, 
in  a  very  few  years,  for  every  box  made  in  the  north  there  were,  probably,  20  made  in  the  south.  In  1826, 
the  Cumnock  trade  was  divided  amongst  8  master  manufacturers,  who  employed  considerably  more  than 
100  persons.  The  demand  at  that  time  equalled  the  supply,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  trade  yielded 
from  7,000/.  to  8,000/.  annually,  —  a  large  product  for  a  manufacture  seemingly  so  insignificant,  and  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  the  wages  of  labour.  Plane  is  the  wood  in  common  use,  and  the  cost  of  the 
wood  in  an  ordinary  sized  box  does  not  exceed  \d. ;  the  paints  and  varnish  are  rated  at  2d. ;  and  though 
something  is  lost  by  selecting  timber  of  the  finest  colour,  the  whole  expense  of  the  raw  material  falls  con. 
siderably  short  of  |  per  cent  on  the  return  it  yields! 

Snuff-box,  like  pin  making,  admits  of  subdivision  of  labour  ;  and  in  all  workshops  ot  any  sue  3  classes 
of  persons  are  employed,  —  painters,  polishers,  and  joiners.  At  the  period  alluded  to,  an  industrious 
joiner  earned  from  .'30s.  to  40.«.  weekly,  a  painter  from  45s.  to  3/.,  and  a  polisher  considerably  less  than 
either.  When  Mr.  Crawford  first  commenced  business,  he  obtained  almost  any  price  he  chose  to  ask; 
and  many  instances  occurretl,  in  which  ordinary  sized  snuff-boxes  sold  at  2/.  12.s'.  ltd.,  and  ladies'  work- 
boxes  at  25/.  But  as  the  trade  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  apprentices,  who  first  became 
journeymen  and  then  masters ;  and  such  have  been  the  effects  of  improvement  and  competition,  that 
articles  such  as  are  specified  above  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  respective  prices  of  s/.r  and  twenty-five 
s/iillhigs.  While  the  joiner's  part  of  the  art  has  remained  pretty  stationary,  that  of  the  painter  has  been 
gradually  improving.  By  means  of  the  Pcntagraph,  which  is  much  employed,  the  largest  engravings  are 
reduced  to  the  size  most  convenient  for  the  workman,  without  injuring  the  prints  in  the  slightest  degree; 
and  hence  a  snufl-box  manufacturer,  like  a  Dunfermline  weaver,  can  work  to  order  by  exhibiting  on  wood 
his  employer's  coat  of  arms,  or,  in  short,  any  object  he  may  fancy  within  the  range  of  the  pictorial  art. 
Some  of  the  painters  display  considerable  talent,  and  as  often  as  they  choose  to  put  forth  their  strength, 
produce  box. lids,  which  are  really  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  pictures.  At  first,  nearly  the  whole  sut>- 
jects  chosen  as  ornaments,  were  taken  from  Burns's  poems ;  and  there  cm  be  no  doubt,  that  the  "  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,"  "  Tam  O'Shantcr,"  "  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o"  maut,"  ^c.  ice,  have  penetrated  in  this 
form  into  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  Now,  however,  the  artists  of  Cumnock  take  a  wider 
range;  the  studios  of  Wilkie,  and  other  artists,  have  been  laid  under  contribution  ;  landscapes  are  as  often 
met  with  as  figures  ;  and  there  is  sc.ircely  a  celebrated  scene  in  the  country  that  is  not  pictured  forth  more 
or  less  perfectly  on  the  lid  of  a  Cumnock  snufflbox.  A  few  years  ago,  the  art  in  question  was  much 
affected  by  the  long-continued  depression  of  the  weaving  business  ;  so  much  so,  that  many  left  it  for  some 
other  employment :  and  some  of  those  who  emigrated,  having  made  a  good  deal  of  money,  instead  of 
being  cooped  up  in  a  workshop,  are  now  thriving  proprietors  in  Upper  Canada.  But  after  a  brief  interval 
the  trade  rallied  ;  and  though  prices  are  low,  it  is  now  more  flourishing  than  ever.  In  Cumnock,  the 
number  of  hands  has  increased  considerably,  and  in  Mauchline  there  is  one  workshop  so  extensive  that 
it  may  almost  be  compared  to  a  cotton  mill  or  factory.     In  other  quarters  the  trade  is  extending,  such 
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as  Helensburgh  near  Greenock,  Catrine,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  &c.  The  principal  markets  for  the 
snuftlboxes  are  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  At  one  time,  large  lots  of  boxes  were  ex- 
I>orted  to  South  America,  and  probably  are  so  at  present.  Cumnock,  in  a  word,  in  regard  to  its  staple 
manufacture,  is  in  that  palmy  state  so  well  described  by  a  modern  writer :  —  "  The  condition  most 
favourable  to  population  is  that  of  a  laborious  frugal  people  ministering  to  the  demands  of  opulent 
neighbours;  because  this  situation,  while  it  leaves  them  every  advantage  of  luxury,  exempts  them  from 
the  evils  which  accompany  its  admission  into  a  country.  Of  the  different  kinds  ot  luxury,  those  are  the 
most  innocent  which  afford  employment  to  the  greatest  number  of  artists  and  manufacturers;  or  those 
ill  which  the  price  of  the  work  bears  the  greatest  proportion  to  that  of  the  raw  material."  Some  very 
wretched  imitations  of  Cumnock  boxes  have  been  produced  in  different  parts  of  England ;  but  they 
can  deceive  no  one  who  ever  saw  a  genuine  box.  The  hinge,  as  well  as  the  finishing,  is  clumsy  in  the 
extreme. 

»,•  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  and  instructive  article  to  our  esteemed  friend,  John  M'Diarmid, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Dumfries  Courier,  one  of  the  best  provincial  papers  in  the  empire. 

SOAP(Ger.  Seife ;  Fr.  Savon;  It.  Sapone ;  Sp.  Jabon ;  Rus.  Miilo ;  Lat.  Sapo). 
The  soap  met  with  in  commerce  is  generally  divided  into  2  sorts,  hard  and  soft :  the 
former  is  made  of  soda  and  tallow  or  oil,  and  the  latter  of  potash  and  .similar  oily  mat- 
ters. Soap  made  of  tallow  and  soda  has  a  whitish  colour,  and  is,  therefore,  sometimes 
denominated  white  soap  :  but  it  is  u.sual  for  soap  makers,  iu  order  to  lower  the  price 
of  the  article,  to  mix  a  considerable  portion  of  rosin  with  the  tallow ;  this  mixture 
forms  the  common  yelloio  soap  of  this  country-.  Soap  made  of  tallow,  &c.  and  jjotash 
does  not  assume  a  solid  form ;  its  consistence  is  never  greater  than  that  of  hog's  lard. 
The  properties  of  soft  soap  as  a  detergent  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  hard 
soap,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  convenient  for  use.  The  alkali  employed  by  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Germans  in  the  formation  of  soap  was  potash ;  hence  we  see  why  it  was 
described  by  the  Romans  as  an  unguent.  The  oil  employed  for  making  soft  soap  in 
this  country  is  whale  oil.  A  little  tallow  is  also  added,  which,  by  a  peculiar  manage- 
ment, is  dispersed  through  the  soap  in  fine  white  spots.  The  soap  made  in  countries 
which  produce  olive  oil,  as  the  south  of  France,  Italj^,  and  Spain,  is  preferable  to  the 
soap  of  this  country,  which  is  usually  manufactured  from  grease,  tallow,  &c.  —  (  Thom- 
son's Chemistry.) 

London,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Brentford,  Frodsham,  and  Glasgow,  are  the  great  seats  of  the 
British  soap  manufacture.  Thus,  of  Il!t,o7;',0'i7  Ihs.  of  hard  soap  made  in  Great  Britain  in  183!2,  London 
furnished  'idfiTi ,135  lbs.  ;  Liverpool,  28,87K,4(;i.  lbs.  ;  Newcastle,  6,982,049  lbs. ;  Bristol,  f.,SGl,l(/7  lbs.  ; 
Brentford,  5,573,074  lbs.  ;  Frodsham,  4,93.J,335  ll)s:  :  and  Glasgow,  4,ti07,354  lbs.  Of  10,350,703  lbs.  of  soft 
soap,  made  during  the  same  year,  Liverpool  furnished  above  f ;  the  rest  being  supplied  by  Glasgow,  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  Hull,  &c. 

'J'he  use  of  soap  as  a  detergent  is  well  known  :  it  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  a  necessary  of  life.  Its 
consumption  in  most  civilised  countries  is  immense.  Tliny  informs  us,  that  soap  was  first  invented  by 
the  Gauls ;  that  it  was  composed  of  tallow  and  ashes ;  and  that  the  German  soap  was  reckoned  the  best. 
—  (Lib.  xviii.  c.  SI.) 


Regulaiiom  asto  the  lUauvfactvYe'—Sozp  is  charged  with  a 
duty  of  excise,  and  its  manufacture  is  consequently  regulated 
bv  several  provisions  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue. 
Ko  person  is  permitted  to  make  soap  within  the  limits  of  the 
head  office  of  excise  in  London,  unless  he  occupy  a  tenement 
of  10/.  a  year,  and  is  assessed  to  and  pays  the  parish  rates ;  nor 
clsewliere,  unless  he  is  assessed  and  pays  to  church  and  poor; 
and  every  soap-maker  is  required  to  take  out  a  licence  to  ne  re- 
newed annually,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  '1/. ;  but  persons  in 
partnership  require  only  i  licence  for  1  house,  'i'hey  are  also 
required  to  provide  sufficient  wooden  covers  for  all  coppers  and 
other  utensils  wherein  they  boil  hard  soap  :  which  covers  are  to 
be  locked  and  sealed  down  by  the  ofticer  whenever  any  soap  is 
left  in  the  same  ;  and  the  furnace  door,  cover,  and  the  ash-hole 
door  is  also  to  be  locked  and  sealed  at  all  times  except  when  the 


same  is  at  work.  Kegulations  are  also  made  for  preventinij  the 
use  of  any  private  conveyances  or  pipes;  empowering  onu-ers 
to  break  up  the  ground  to  search  lor  the  same,  and  cut  them 


vellow  or  mottled  soap  is  regulated  by  .^9  Geo.  3.  c.  90.,  by 
which  every  maker  is  required,  as  soon  as  the  same  is  clean.sed 
or  tiiken  out  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been  made,  to  add 
and  put  into  the  copper  or  vessel  all  the  fob  and  skimmings 
taken  out  of  the  same,  and  al.o  grease,  in  the  proportion  of  at 
least  10  cwt.  of  grease  for  every  ton  of  yellow  or  mottled  soap 
which  the  copper  or  vessel  shall  be  by  the  officer  computed  to 
boil  or  make,  and  immediately  remelt  such  grease  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  officer  of  excise.  No  lees  fit  for  the  making  of 
soap  maybe  manufactured  for  sale;  nor  may  any  barilla  be 
ground  or  pounded  for  sale ;  nor  when  ground  or  pounded  be 
sold  exceeding  the  weight  of  28  lbs.  of  such  barilla  iit  one  time. 
In  the  removal  of  soap  exceeding  the  quantity  of  28  lbs.,  the 
word  "  soap"  must  be  painted  or  marked  in  large  letters  of  at 
least  2  inches  long  on  every  chest,  basket,  box,  ca^k,  or  ^lackage 
containing  the  same  ;  and  the  same  word  must  be  jiainted  or 
marked  in  letters  of  at  least  3  inches  in  length  on  every  wagon, 
cart,  or  other  can"iage  carrying  more  than  28  lbs.,  in  home  con- 
spicuous and  open  part  of  the  same,  unless  it  is  carried  by  a 
person  being  a  known  and  public  or  comm«n  carrier  oi  goods 
and  merchandise  from  one  part  to  another  ;  officers  may  inspect 
the  soap  and  the  accompanying  ceitificate.  Soap-makers  are 
keep  books,  and  enter  therein  all  quantities  of  soap 


sold  exceedmg  28  lbs.  Every  barrel  of  soap  must  contain 
25ri  lbs.  avoirdupois;  every  J  b.arrcl  128  lbs.;  every  lirkin 
64  lbs. ;  and  everv  (  firkin  3z  lbs. ;  besides  the  v  eight  and 
tare  of  the  ca'k.  Soap-makers  must  keep  scales  and  weights, 
and  assist  the  excise  officers  in  the  use  of  them,  and  must  weigh 
their  materials  for  making  soap  before  the  officer,  on  penalty 
of  50/.  —  {Chitty't  Com.  Law,  vol.  ii.  pp.  418—120.) 


up  if  found  ;  if  not,  the  officers  must  makecompensati 
tlie  injury  done.  On  cleansing  or  taking  soap  out  of  the  cop- 
pers, the  makers  are  required  to  give  notice  ;  and  certain  spacts 
of  time  are  limited  for  completing  the  cleansing  .^nd  taking  out 
of  the  soap,  according  to  the  kind  of  soap,  and  the  number  of 
frames  into  which  the  same  is  put.  Coppers  and  other  utensils 
must  lie  cleaased  once  in  every  month.  The  frames  used  in 
making  hard  soap,  for  cleansing  and  putting  the  same  into 
when  taken  out  of  the  vessel  when  boiled  and  prepared,  must 
lie  either  square  or  oblong,  and  the  bottom,  sides,  a.id  end 
of  such  frames  are  to  be  2  inches  thick  and  not  more  ihan  45 
inches  long,  and  15  inches  broad,  the  same  being  marked  and 
numbered  at  the  expense  of  the  soap-maker.    The  making  of 

Exports  of  Soap  and  Candles.  —  We  annually  export  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  lbs.  of  snap  and 
candles,  worth  from  250,000/.  to  300,000/.  Nearly  ^  are  exported  to  the  British  West  Indian  and  American 
colonics.     A  very  large  quantity  is  also  exported  to  Brazil. 

Oppressiveness  of  the  Duty.  —  The  direct  duty  charged  on  hard  soap,  which  is  by  far  the  most  extcn. 
sively  used,  amounted,  till  June,  1833,  to  3d.  per  lb  ,  or  2S4-.  per  cwt,  while  the  price  of  soap  rarely  exceeded 
fit/,  per  lb.,  or  5t)S.  per  cwt.,  so  that  the  direct  duty  was  fully  100  per  cent. !  But  besides  this  enormous 
duty,  the  substances  of  which  soap  is  made,  viz.  tallow,  barilla,  and  turpentine,  or  rosin,  were  respectively 
charged  with  duties  of  3s.  id.,  2s.,  and  is.  id.  a  cwt. ;  and  taking  these  indirect  taxes  into  account,  it  may  be 
truly  stated  that  soap  was  taxed  from  120  to  1,30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  !  The  imposition  of  so  exorbitant  a  duty 
on  an  article  that  is  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  many  branches  ol  manufacture,  and  to  the  comfort 
and  cleanliness  of  all  orders  of  persons,  was  in  the  last  degree  inexpedient.  There  were  good  reasons,  too, 
for  thinking  that  in  censequence  of  the  enroiiragement  which  this  excessive  duty  gave  to  smuggling  and 
fraud,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  was  not  much  greater  than  it  will  be  now  that  it  is  reduced  to  j  its 
former  amount.  During  the  5  years  ending  with  1832^  the  consumption  of  duty-paid  soap  was  nearly 
stationary;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  increase  of  manufactures  r.nd  poi)ulation  during 
that  period,  that  it  would  have  been  very  considerably  extended,  but  for  the  increa.se  of  smuggling. 
This  baneful  practice  is  facilitated  by  the  tot.-il  exemption  which  Ireland  enjoys  from  this  duty ;  for  it  not 
jnfrcquently  happens  that  the  soap  made  in  this  country,  and  sent  to  Ireland  under  a  dr.awback,  is  .igain 
clandestinely  introduced  into  Great  Britain.    It  is,  perha'vs,  needless  to  say  that  nothing  but  the  cilectual 
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reduction  of  the  duty  could  put  a  stop  to  the  smuggling  and  fraud  that  has  beon  so  generally  practlied.  9o 
long  as  the  profit  to  be  made  by  breaking  the  law  was  so  high  as  120  or  130  per  cent.,  so  long  was  it  sure 
to  be  broken,  in  despite  of  the  multiplication  of  penalties  and  the  utmost  activity  and  vigilance  of  the 
officers.  But  now  that  the  duty  has  been  reduced  J,  the  temptation  to  smuggle  will  be  most  mate- 
rially diminished.  And  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  increased  consumption  that  will,  no  doubt, 
follow  this  reduction  of  duty,  will  go  far  to  render  the  low  duty  as  productive  as  the  higher  one; 
so  that  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  diminished,  temptation  to  smuggling  and  fraud,  and  the 
influence  of  the  reduced  price  of  the  article  in  facilitating  manufacturing  industry,  and  in  promoting 
habits  of  cleanliness,  will,  most  probably,  be  obtained  without  any  considerable  loss  of  revenue. 

The  entire  repeal  of  the  soap  duty  would  be  a  popular  measure ;  but,  seeing  that  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  must  be  raised,  and  that  those  taxes  only  are  productive  which  affect  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, we  should  not  be  disposed  to  recommend  such  a  measure.  It  is  not  the  tax  itself,  but  the  oppressive 
extent  to  which  it  was  carried  that  made  it  objectionable.  Instead  of  proposing  its  repeal,  we  think  it 
ought  to  be  extended  to  Ireland.  The  exemption  of  one  part  of  the  empire  from  a  duty  of  this  sort 
imposed  on  another  part,  is  contrary  to  all  principle,  and  is  fraught  with  tlie  most  pernicious  results.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  get  nd  of  smuggling  so  long  as  this  unjust  distinction  is  suffered  to  exist.  Were  the 
duty  extended  to  Ireland,  the  necessity  for  granting  drawbacks  on  the  soap  exported  to  it,  and  of  laying 
countervailing  duties  on  that  imported  from  it,  would,  of  course,  fall  to  the  ground.  And  we  feel  con- 
fident that,  though  a  stiU  further  deduction  were  marie  from  the  rate  of  duty,  its  productiveness  would 
not,  under  such  circumstance-s  be  impaired  even  in  England. 

I.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Hard  and  Soft  Soap  charged  with  Excise  Duty  in  Great  Britain,  in  each 
of  the  Eleven  Years  ending  5th  of  January,  1833 ;  the  Kates  of  Duty  ;  and  the  Gross  and  Xett  Produce' 
of  the  Duties.  —  (Compiled  from  different  Parliamentary  Papers.) 


Years. 

Gross  Produce  of  the 
Duties. 

Nett  Produce  of  the 
DuUes. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

Hard, 
per  lb. 

Soft, 
per  lb. 

Lbi. 

Lbs. 

d. 

d. 

£       s.    d. 

j£       s.    d 

1822 

89,16S,934 

7,583,938 

3 

If 

1823 

92,901,.382 

8,073,803 





1824 

97,071,456 

8,226,922 

__ 



1825 

100,261,353 

9,297,485 





1826 

102,623,165 

8,910,504 

— 

— 

1,347,761  19  10 

1,179,612    2    4 

1827 

96,859,694 

7,278,446 

— 

— 

1,26:3,818     3    8 

1,147,060    7  lOJ 

1828 

104,372,807 

9,646,477 

— 

— 

1,374,998  19    7 

1,199,409  18    OA 

1829 

108,110,198 

10.024,665 





l,425,.il6  11    9 

1,210,754  11     ]| 

1830 

103,041,961 

9,068,918 

— 

— 

1,351,152    0    9 

1,151,909  15    4J 

1831 

117,324,320 

10,209,519 





1,513,149  19    9i 

1,249,6S4  13  lOf 

1832 

119,379,037 

10,3.">0,703 

— 

— 

1,550,344  15    4i 

1,186,219  U  llf 

II.  Account  of  all  Soap  exported  to  Ireland  and  Foreign  Countries,  on  which  a  Drawback  was  allowed, 
during  the  Nine  Years  ending  with  5th  of  January,  1833.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  23.  Sess.  1831.) 


Ireland. 

Foreign  Countries.                                | 

Years. 

Pounds'  Weight  of  Soap 
exported. 

Drawback  allowed 
thereon. 

Pounds"  Weight  of  Soap 
exported. 

Drawback  allowed 
thereon. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

Lbt. 
116,401 
146,855 
210,912 
301,642 
&47,326 
2,751,558 
6,559,461 

10,714,263 

Lbs. 
72,814 
83,041 
88.890 
89,280 
90,875 
140,673 
120,992 

120,256 

£      s.    d. 

1,985  18  11§ 
2,441    3  lOf 
3,284  11     IJ 
4,421  10    6 
12,504    4     U 
a-.,420    4    3| 
82,875    9  11 

134,805    3    1 

Lbs. 
4,993,694 
5,7'>4,070 
4,073,973 
7,445,467 
7,9i6,.i69 
6,884,061 
8,098,205 

Lbi. 

3,7'29 
3,526 
2,773 
6,491 

12,734 
4,467 

10,324 

£      s.     d. 
6^418    7    3f 
72,076  11     8| 
50,944  17    7f 
93,115  13    4i 
99,299  19    ^ 
86,083    6    8i 
101,302  16  10 

1 

SODA.      See  Alkali. 

SOUTH  SEA  DUTIES.  The  act  of  the  9  Ann.  c.  21.,  establishing  the  South 
Sea  Company,  conveyed  to  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  along  the  east  coast  of  America,  from  the  Orinoco  to  Cape  Horn. 

This  privilege  was  taken  away  by  the  47  Geo.  3.  c.  23. ;  and  in  order  to  raise  a  guarantee  fund  for  the 
indemnification  of  the  Company,  a  duty  of  2  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  by  the  .55  Geo.  3.  c.  57.  on 
all  goods  (with  the  exception  of  those  from  Brazil  and  Dutch  Surinam*;  and  with  the  exception  of 
blubber,  oil,  &c.  of  whales,  or  fish  caught  by  the  crews  of  British  or  Irish  ships)  imported  from  within 
the  aforesaid  limits.  A  duty  of  Is.  6rf.  per  ton  was  also  imposed  on  all  vessels  (except  in  b.illast  or  im- 
porting the  produce  of  the  fishery  of  British  subjects)  entering  inwards  or  clearing  outwards  from  or  to 
places  within  the  said  limits.     The  duties  are  to  cease  when  the  guarantee  fund  is  completed. 

SOY,  a  species  of  sauce  prepared  in  China  and  Japan  from  a  small  bean,  the  produce 
of  the  Dolichos  soja.  It  is  eaten  with  fish  and  other  articles.  It  should  be  chosen  of 
a  good  flavour,  not  too  salt  nor  too  sweet,  of  a  good  thick  consistence,  a  brown  colour, 
and  clear ;  when  shaken  in  a  glass,  it  should  leave  a  coat  on  the  surface,  of  a  bright 
yellowish  brown  colour  ;  if  it  do  not,  it  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  should  be  rejected. 
Japan  soy  is  deemed  superior  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  worth,  in  bond,  from  6s.  to  7s.  a 
gallon.      It  is  believed  to  be  extensively  counterfeited.  —  (Milburn's  Orient.  Com.') 

SPELTER,  a  name  frequently  given  to  Zinc;  which  see. 

SPERMACETI  (Ger.  WaUrnth  ;  Fr.  Blanc  de  Baleine,  Sperme  de  Baleine ,-  It. 
Spermaceti ;    Sp.  Esperma  de  Ballena  ,-   Rus.  Spermazet),  a  product  obtained  from  tlie 


'  The  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  PlaU  have  since  been  added.  —  ;  Trcas.  Order,  12th  of  March,  1823.) 
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brain  of  the  pht/seier  macrocepkalus,  a  epeclcs  of  whale  inhabithig  the  Southern  Ocean. 
Tlie  brain  being  dug  out  from  the  canity  of  the  head,  the  oil  is  separated  from  it  by  drip- 
ping. The  residue  is  crude  spermaceti,  of  which  an  ordinary  sized  whale  will  yield  1 2 
barrels.  After  being  brought  to  England,  it  is  purified.  It  then  concretes  into  a  white, 
crystallised,  brittle,  semitransparent,  unctuous  substance,  nearly  inodorous  and  insipid. 
On  being  cut  into  small  pieces  it  assumes  a  flaky  aspect.  It  is  very  heavy  ;  its  specific 
gravity  being  9  •433.      It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  in  medicine,  &c. 

SPICES  (Ger.  Spezereyen ;  Du.  Speceryen ;  Fr.  Epiceries,  Epices ;  It.  Spezj,  Spe- 
zierie ;  Sp.  Especias,  Especerias ;  Port.  Especiaria  ;  Hun.  Pr'dnUe  kore/ija).  Under  this 
denomination  are  included  all  those  vegetable  productions  which  are  fragrant  to  the 
smell  and  pungent  to  the  palate ;  such  as  cloves,  ginger,  nutmegs,  allspice,  &c.  These 
will  be  found  imder  their  proper  heads. 

SPIRIT  OF  WINE.      See  Alcohol. 

SPIRITS.  All  inflammable  liquors  obtained  by  distillation,  as  brandy,  rum, 
geneva,  whisky,  gin,  &c.,  are  comprised  under  this  designation.  The  term  British 
spirits  is  applied  indisciiminately  to  the  various  sorts  of  spirits  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  these,  gin  and  whisky  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
.  The  manufacture  of  spirits  is  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise,  and  a  very 
large  revenue  is  obtained  from  it.  The  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  lays  down  the  regulations 
to  be  followed  by  the  distillers  in  the  manufacture,  and  by  the  oflicers  in  charging  the 
duties.  This  act  is  of  great  length,  having  no  fewer  than  151  clauses;  it  is,  besides, 
exceedingly  complicated,  and  the  penalties  in  it  amount  to  many  thousand  pounds.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  to  no  purpose  to  attempt  giving  any  abstract  of  it  in  this  place. 
Every  one  carrying  on  the  business  of  distillation  must  have  the  act  in  his  possession, 
and  must  be  practically  acquainted  with  its  operation. 

1.  Spirit  Duties.  Consumption  of  British  Spirits  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  —  There 
are,  perhaps,  no  better  subjects  for  taxation  than  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors. 
They  are  essentially  luxuries ;  and  while  moderate  duties  on  them  are,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  very  generally  used,  exceedingly  productive,  the  increase  of  price  which 
tliey  occasion  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  consumption  by  the  poor,  to  whom,  when 
taken  in  excess,  they  are  exceedingly  pernicious.  Few  governments,  however,  have  been 
satisfied  with  imposing  moderate  duties  on  spirits  ;  but  partly  in  the  view  of  increasing 
the  revenue,  and  partly  in  the  view  of  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lower 
classes,  have  almost  invariably  loaded  them  with  such  oppressively  high  duties  as  have 
entirely  defeated  both  objects.  The  imposition  of  such  duties  does  not  take  away  the 
appetite  for  spirits  ;  and  as  no  vigilance  of  the  officers  or  severity  of  the  laws  has  been 
found  sufficient  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  market  to  the  legal  distillers,  the  real  effect 
of  the  high  duties  has  been  to  throw  the  supply  of  a  large  proportion  ot  the  demand  into 
the  hands  of  the  illicit  distiller,  and  to  superadd  the  atrocities  of  the  smuggler  to  the 
idleness  and  dissipation  of  the  drunkard. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of 
George  II.,  gin  drinking  was  exceedingly  prevalent ;  and  the  cheapness  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  the  multiplication  of  public  houses,  were  denounced  from  the  pulpit,  and  in 
the  presentments  of  grand  juries,  as  pregnant  with  the  most  destructive  consequences  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  community.  At  length,  ministers  determined  to  make  a 
vigorous  eflTort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  further  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  except  as  a  cordial 
or  medicine.  For  this  purpose,  an  act  was  passed  in  173C,  the  history  and  effects  of 
which  deserve  to  be  studied  by  all  who  are  clamorous  for  an  increase  of  the  duties  on 
spirits.  Its  preamble  is  to  this  effect :  —  "  Whereas  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors, 
or  strong  water,  is  become  very  common,  especially  among  people  of  lower  and  inferior 
rank,  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of  which  tends  gre.Ttly  to  the  destruction  of  their 
health,  rendering  them  unfit  for  useful  labour  and  business,  debauching  their  morals, 
and  inciting  them  to  perpetrate  all  vices ;  and  the  ill  consequences  of  the  excessive  use 
of  such  liquors  are  not  confined  to  the  present  generation,  but  extend  to  future  ages, 
and  tend  to  the  destruction  and  ruin  of  this  kingdom."  The  enactments  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  follow  a  preamble  of  this  sort.  They  were  not  intended  to  repress 
the  vice  of  gin-drinking,  but  to  root  it  out  altogether.  To  accomplish  this,  a  duty  of 
twenty  shillinffs  a  gallon  was  laid  on  spirits,  exclusive  of  a  heavy  licence  duty  on 
retailers.  Extraordinary  encouragements  were  at  the  same  time  held  out  to  informers, 
and  a  fine  of  100/.  was  ordered  to  be  rigorously  exacted  from  those  who,  were  it  even 
through  inadvertency,  should  vend  the  smallest  quantity  of  spirits  which  had  not  paid 
the  full  duty.  Here  was  an  act  which  might,  one  should  think,  have  satisfied  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  gin.  But  instead  of  the  anticipated  effects,  it  produced  those  directly 
opposite.  The  respectable  dealers  withdrew  from  a  trade  proscribed  by  the  legislature ; 
so  that  the  spirit  business  fell  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  and  most  pro- 
fligate characters,  who,  as  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  were  not  deferred  by  penalties  from 
breaking  through   all  its   provisions.      The  populace  having  in  this,  as  in  all  similai- 
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cases,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  smugglers  and  unlicensed  dealers,  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  were  openly  assaulted  in  the  streets  of  London  and  other  great  towns ;  in- 
formers were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts ;  and  drunkenness,  disorders,  and  crimes, 
increased  with  a  frightful  rapidity.  "  Within  2  years  of  the  passing  of  the  act," 
says  Tindal,  "  it  had  become  odious  and  contemptible,  and  policy  as  well  as  humanity 
forced  the  convmissioners  of  excise  to  mitigate  its  penalties." —  (  Continuation  of  Rapin, 
vol.  viii.  p.  .'?58.  ed.  1759.)  The  same  historian  mentions  (vol.  viii.  p.  390.),  that  during 
the  2  years  in  question,  no  fewer  than  12,000  persons  were  convicted  of  offences  con- 
nected with  the  sale  of  spirits.  But  no  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  revenue  officers  and 
magistrates  could  stem  the  torrent  of  smuggling.  According  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  in  the  House  of  Lords  —  (  Timherland's  Debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  vol.  viii.  p.  388. ),  it  appears,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  sale  of  spirits 
was  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  every  possible  exertion  made  to  suppress  it,  upwards  of 
SEVEN  MILLIONS  of  gallons  were  annually  consumed  in  London,  and  other  parts  imme- 
diately adjacent !  Under  such  circumstances,  government  had  but  one  course  to  follow 
—  to  give  up  the  unequal  struggle.  In  1742,  the  high  prohibitory  duties  were  accord- 
ingly repealed,  and  such  moderate  duties  imposed,  as  were  calculated  to  increase  the 
revenue,  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  legally  distilled  spirits.  The  bill  for  this 
purpose  was  vehemently  opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  most  of  the  bishops,  and 
many  other  peers,  who  exhausted  all  their  rhetoric  in  depicting  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences that  would  result  from  a  toleration  of  the  practice  of  gin-drinking.  To  these 
declamations  it  was  unanswerably  replied,  that  whatever  the  evils  of  the  practice  might 
be,  it  was  imjiossible  to  repress  them  by  prohibitory  enactments ;  and  that  the  attempts 
to  do  so  had  been  productive  of  far  more  mischief  than  had  ever  resulted,  or  could  be 
expected  to  result,  from  the  greatest  abuse  of  spirits.  The  consequences  of  the  change 
were  highly  beneficial.  An  instant  stop  was  put  to  smuggling;  and  if  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  was  not  materially  diminished,  it  has  never  been  stated  that  it  was 
increased. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  to  the  reign  of  George  II.  for  proofs  of  the  impotency 
of  high  duties  to  take  away  the  taste  for  such  an  article,  or  to  lessen  its  consumption. 
The  occurrences  that  took  place  in  the  late  reign,  though  they  would  seem  to  be  already 
forgotten,  are  equally  decisive  as  to  this  question. 

Duties  in  Ireland.  —  Perhaps  no  country  has  suffered  more  from  the  excessive  height 
to  which  duties  on  spirits  have  been  carried  than  Ireland.  If  heavy  taxes,  enforced  by 
severe  fiscal  regulations,  coidd  make  a  people  sober  and  industrious,  the  Irish  would 
be  the  most  so  of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  order  to  make  the  possessors  of 
property  join  heartily  in  suppressing  illicit  distillation,  the  novel  expedient  was  here 
resorted  to,  of  imposing  a  heavy  fine  on  every  parish,  town  land,  manor  land,  or  lordship, 
in  which  an  unlicensed  still  was  found ;  while  the  unfortunate  wretches  found  working 
it  were  subjected  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  But  instead  of  putting  down  illicit 
distillation,  these  unheard-of  severities  rendered  it  universal,  and  filled  the  country  with 
bloodshed,  and  even  rebellion.  Is  is  stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chichester,  in  his  valuable 
pamphlet  on  the  Irish  Distillery  Laws,  published  in  1818,  that  "  the  Irish  system  seemed 
to  have  been  formed  in  order  to  perpetuate  smuggling  and  anarchy.  It  has  culled  the 
evils  of  both  savage  and  civilised  life,  and  rejected  all  the  advantages  which  they  contain. 
The  calamities  of  civilised  warfare  are,  in  general,  inferior  to  those  produced  by  the 
Irish  distillery  laws;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  nation  of  modern  Europe,  which  is  not 
in  a  state  of  actual  revolution,  can  furnish  instances  of  legal  cruelty  commensurate  to  those 
which  I  have  represented."  —  (Pp.  92 — 107.) 

These  statements  are  borne  out  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  official  details  in  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Revenue  Commissioners.  In  1811,  say  the  commissioners  (Fifth  Report, 
p.  1 9. ),  when  the  duty  on  spirits  was  2s.  6d.  a  gallon,  duty  was  paid  in  Ireland  on 
6,500,361  gallons  (Irish  measure)  ;  whereas,  in  1822,  when  the  duty  was  5s.  6d.,  only 
2,950,647  gallons  were  brought  to  the  charge.  The  commissioners  estimate,  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland  was  at  this  very  period  not  less  than  ten 
MILLIONS  of  gallons ;  and,  as  scarcely  three  millions  paid  duty,  it  followed,  that  seven 
millions  were  illegally  supplied  ;  and  "  taking  one  million  of  gallons  as  the  quantity 
fraudulently  furnished  for  consumption  by  the  licensed  distillers,  the  produce  of  the 
unlicensed  stills  may  be  estimated  at  six  millions  of  gallons." —  (/fc.  p.  8.)  Now,  it  is 
material  to  keep  in  mind,  that  this  vast  amount  of  smuggling  was  carried  on  in  the 
teeth  of  the  above  barbarous  statutes,  and  in  despite  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
police  and  military  to  prevent  it;  the  only  result  being  the  exasperation  of  the  populace, 
and  the  perpetration  of  revolting  atrocities  both  by  them  and  the  military.  "  In 
Ireland,"  say  the  commissioners,  "  it  will  appear,  from  the  evidence  annexed  to  this 
Report,  that  parts  of  the  country  have  been  absolutely  disorganised,  and  placed  in  oppo- 
sition not  only  to  the  civil  authority,  but  to  the  military  force  of  the  government.  The 
profits  to  be  obtained  from  the  evasion  of  the  law  have  been  such  as  to  encourage  nu- 
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tncrous  individuals  to  persevere  In  tliese  desperate  pursuits,  notwithstanding  the  risk  of 
property  and  life  with  which  they  have  been  attended." 

To  put  an  end  to  such  evils,  the  commissioners  recommended  that  the  duty  on  spirits 
should  be  reduced  from  5s.  6d.  to  2s.  the  wine  gallon  (2s.  4d.  the  Imperial  gallon), 
and  government  wisely  consented  to  act  upon  this  recommendation.  In  1823,  the  dutie? 
were  accordingly  reduced ;  and  the  following  official  account  will  show  what  has  been 
the  result  of  this  measure :  — 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Spirits  made  in  Ireland,  which  have  paid  the  Duties  of  Excise  for  Home 
Consumption ;  stating  the  Rate  of  Duty  paid,  and  also  the  Nett  Amount  of  Revenue  received  in  each 
Year,  since  the  Year  1820.— (Pari.  Paper,  No.  340.  Sess.  1829,  No.  61.  Sess.  1831,  &c.) 


Years. 

Number  of  Gallons. 

Rate  per  Gallon. 

Nett  Amount  of  Revenue,    i 

Imperial  Measure. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1821 

2,6*9,179 

5s.  6rf.  per  Irish  gallon. 

912,288 

7 

5 

1822 

2,328,387 

Ditto. 
(■                           Ditto ;                          ■) 
•<  from  10th  of  Oct.  1823,  is.  per  English  \ 

797,518 

13 

3 

1823 

3,348,505 

634,460 

7 

2 

C                     wine  gallon.                      j 

1824 

6,690,315 

Ditto. 

771,690 

16 

0 

1825 

9,262,744 

Ditto. 

1,084,191 

6 

5 

1826 

6,837,408 

2s.  lOrf.  per  Imperial  gallon. 

964,509 

10 

8 

1827 

8,260,919 

Ditto. 

1,122,096 

14 

10 

1828 

9,937,903 

Ditto. 

1,395,721 

12 

11 

1829 

9,212,223 

Ditto. 

1,305,064 

18 

6 

1830 

9,004,539 

2s.  lOrf.,  3s.,  and  3s.  id.  per  ditto. 

l,4fl9,128 

3 

7 

1831 

8,710,672 

3s.  id. 

1,451,580 

7 

1 

1832 

8,657,756 

Ditto. 

1,442,845 

9 

11 

1833 

8,168,596 

Ditto. 

1,360,769 

6 

8 

It  may  appear,  on  a  superficial  view  of  this  Table,  as  if  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland 
had  been  nearly  trebled  since  1823;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  not  been  in  any  degree 
increased.  The  reduction  of  the  duties  substituted  legal  for  illicit  distillation,  and  freed 
the  country  from  the  perjuries  and  other  atrocities  that  grew  out  of  the  previous  system  ; 
but  it  would  be  wholly  erroneous  to  say  that  it  increased  drimkenness.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  commissioners,  who  had  the  best  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information, 
estimated  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland,  in  1823,  at  ten  millions  of  gallons ;  and 
it  was  not  more  in  1828  and  1829.  The  measure  was,  therefore,  in  every  point  of  view  mo.st 
successful ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  interfered  with  in  1 830,  by  raising  the 
duties  from  2s.  lOcl.  to  3s.  4d.  The  above  Table  shows  tliat  this  increase  has  materially  di- 
minished the  quantity  of  spirits  brought  to  the  charge.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
it  has  occasioned  any  diminution  of  consumption.  The  truth  is,  that  2s.  lOcZ.  was  as  high 
a  duty  as  the  article  would  bear  ;  and  the  additional  6d.  has  again  thrown  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  smuggler,  and  led  to  a  partial  revival  of  illicit  distillation.  The  evidence 
taken  before  the  commissioners  of  excise  inquiry  has  completely  established  this  fact ;  and 
sound  policy  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  duty  should  be  once  more  reduced  to 
2s.  lOd.  At  all  events,  we  trust  that  no  senseless,  though  well-meant  clamour  about 
the  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  and  no  pecuniary  necessity,  will  ever  tempt  ministers  to 
add  further  to  the  duties  on  spirits.  Such  a  measure  would  not  bring  a  shilling  into  the 
public  treasury,  nor  cause  any  diminution  of  the  vice  of  drinking ;  it  would  merely  add 
smuggling  and  its  attendant  evils  to  the  other  disorders  with  which  Ireland  is  afflicted. 

Duties  in  Scotland.  —  The  experience  of  Scotland  is  hardly  less  decisive  as  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  exorbitancy  of  the  duties  produced  nearly  tlie  same  effects  there  as  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  John  Hay  Forbes,  formerly  sheriff-depute  of  Perthshire,  now  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Session,  stated  in  evidence  before  the  commissioners,  that,  according  to  the  best  inform- 
ation he  could  obtain,  the  quantity  of  illegally  distilled  spirits  annually  produced  in  the 
Highlands  could  not  amount  to  less  than  two  millions  of  gcdlons.  In  corroboration  of  this 
he  stated,  that,  in  1821,  only  298,138  gallons  were  brought  to  the  charge  in  the  High- 
lands ;  and  of  these,  254,000  gallons  were  permitted  to  tlie  Lowlands,  leaving  only 
44,000  gallons  for  the  consumption  of  the  whole  country;  —  a  supply  which,  we  are 
well  assured,  would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  the  demand  of  2  moderately  populous 
parishes.  In  a  letter  of  Captain  Munro  of  Teaninich  to  the  commissioners,  it  is-stated 
that,  "  at  Tain,  where  there  are  upwards  of  20  licensed  public  houses,  not  one  gallon 
had  been  permitted  from  the  legal  distilleries  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,"  though  a  small 
quantity  of  smuggled  whisky  had  been  purcliased  at  the  excise  sales,  to  give  a  colour  of 
legality  to  the  trade.  The  same  gentleman  thus  expresses  himself  in  another  part  of  his 
letter: — "  The  moral  effects  of  this  baneful  trade  of  smuggling  on  the  lower  classes  is 
most  conspicuous,  and  increasing  in  an  alarming  degree,  as  evidenced  by  the  multiplicity 
of  crimes,  and  by  a  degree  of  insubordination  formerly  little  known  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  In  several  districts,  such  as  Strathconon,  Strathcarron,  &c.,  the  excise  officers 
are  now  often  deforced,  and  dare  not  attempt  to  do  tlieir  duty ;  ar.d  smuggled  whisky  is 
often  carried  to  market  by  smugglers  escorted  by  armed  men,  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 
In  short,  the  Irish  system  is  making  progress  in  the  Higlilands  of  Scotland." 
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To  arrest  tlie  progress  of  demoralisation,  government,  pursuant  to  the  judicious  advice 
of  the  commissioners,  reduced  the  duties  on  Scotcli  to  the  same  level  as  those  on  Irish 
'.vhisky;  and  the  consequences  were  equally  salutary.  The  suhjoined  official  statement  shows 
the  ettect  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1823,  and  of  its  subsequent  increase  in  1830  :  — 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Spirits  made  in  Scotland,  which  have  paid  the  Duties  of  Excise  for  Home 
Consumption  i  stating  tlie  Rate  of  Duty  paid,  and  also  the  Nett  Amount  of  Revenue  received  in  each 
Year,  since  the  Year  IS20.— (Pari.  Paper,  No.  340.  Sess.  1829,  No.  61.  Sess.  1831,  &c.) 


Years. 

Number  of  GaHon^ 

Rate  per  Gallon. 

Nett  Amcmnt  of  Revenue. 

ImperiiU  Measure: 

.£ 

s. 

d. 

1821 

2,229,435 

5s.  6rf.  per  English  wine  gallon. 

727,650 

19 

7 

:       1822 

2,079,556 

Ditto. 
(■                            Ditto ;                            -) 

691,136 

6 

6 

1823 

2,232,728 

<  from  lOtli  of  Oct.  1823,  2s.  per  English  V 
C                       wine  gallon.                     J 

536,654 

17 

8 

1824 

4,350,301 

Ditto. 

520,624 

18 

4 

1825 

5,981,550 

Ditto. 

682,848 

11 

1 

1826 

3,988,788 

2f.  \0d.  pet  Imperial  gallon. 

563,263 

4 

0 

1827 

4,752,199 

Ditto. 

672,441 

6 

6 

1.828 

5,716,180 

Ditto. 

809,559 

6 

7 

1829 

5,777,280 

Ditto. 

818,418 

0 

0 

1830 

6,007,631 

2s.  lOd.,  OS.,  and  3s.  id.  per  ditto. 

939,258 

6 

0 

1831 

5,700.689 

Ss.  id. 

950,M1 

4 

3 

1832 

5,407,097 

Ditto. 

901,18-2 

16 

8 

1833 

5,988,556 

Ditto. 

998,051 

3 

3 

This  Table  sets  the  impolicy  of  the  increase  of  duty  in  1830  in  nearly  as  striking  a  point  of  view  as  it  does 
the  policy  of  its  reduction  in  1823.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  this  uncalled-for  measure  has 
diminished  the  consumption,  and  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  illicit  distillation.  We  understand  that 
the  commissioners  of  excise  inquiry  mean  to  recommend  that  the  duty  be  again  reduced  to  2s.  lOrf. ;  and 
everyone,  not  anxious  for  the  prevalenceof  smugghng,  will  be  desirous  that  this  recommendation  should 
be  carried  into  effect. 

Duties  in  England.  —  Previouly  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Irish  and  Scotch  spirits,  the  duty  on 
English  spirits  had  been  as  high  as  Ws.  6rf.  a  gallon.  This  high  duty,  and  the  restrictions  under  which 
the  trade  was  placed,  were  productive  of  the  worst  effects.  They  went  far  to  enable  the  distillers  to  fix 
the  price  of  spirits,  "  and  consequently,"  (we  quote  the  words  of  the  commissioners)  "  to  raise  it  much 
beyond  that  which  was  sufficient  to  repay,  with  a  profit,  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  and  the  duty 
advanced  to  the  Crown."  And,  in  proof  of  this,  the  commissioners  mention,  that  in  November,  1823, 
"  when  corn  spirits  might  be  purchased  in  Scotland  for  about  2s.  Sd.  a  gallon,  raw  spirits  could  not  be 
purchased  in  England  for  less  than  4s.  6rf.  ready  money,  and  4s.  9d.  credit,  omitting,  in  both  cases,  the 
duty."  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  adulteration  of  spirits  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
in  England ;  and  the  large  profits  made  by  the  smuggler  occasioned  clandestine  importation  in  consider, 
able  quantities  from  .Scotland  and  Ireland.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
neutralise  the  powerful  additional  stimulus  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  ScotLind  and  Ireland 
would  have  given  to  smuggling,  had  the  duties  in  England  been  continued  at  their  former  amount,  the 
latter  were  reduced,  in  1825,  to  7s.  a  gallon,  facilities  being  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  importation  of 
spirits  from  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  of  the  eHccts  of  this  measure  that  so  many  complaints 
have  been  made,  though  nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  completely  destitute  of  foundation.  The 
commissioners  estimated  the  consumption  of  British  spirits  in  England  and  Wales  in  1823,  at  5,000,000 

gallons (Sup.  to  Fifth  Report,  p.  8.)  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  subjoined  account,  that  it  amountett,  for 

the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1S34,  to  7,717,303  gallons;  producing  2,893,988/.  12s.  Gd.  of  revenue  : 
60  that,  making  allowance  for  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  check  given  to  adulteration  and 
smuggling,  the  increase  must  appear  very  trifling  indeed  ;  and  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  has  been  as  eminclitly  successful  in  England  as  in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Spirits,  which  paid  the  Home  Consumption 
Duty  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  from  the  Year  1821  to  1832  inclusive.  —  [Part.  Paper,  No.  186> 
Sess.  1831.) 


Years. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland.                           . 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

BriUsh. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

British. 

Imp.  GuI. 

Imp.  Gtil. 

Imp.  Gat. 

3,820,015 

Imp.  Gal. 

Imp.  Gal. 

Imp.  Gal. 

Imp.  Gat. 

Imp.  Gal. 

Imp.  Gal. 

1821 

969,474 

2,166,411 

34,601 

138,189 

2,229,435 

9.325 

19,685 

2,619,170 

1822 

1,054,540 

2,1(X),925 

4,346,348 

35,739 

130,879 

2,079,556 

10,225 

15,035 

2,3^8,387 

1823 

1,131,099 

2,222,923 

3,521,586 

34,297 

108,562 

2,232,728 

25,282 

18,175 

3,348,505 

1824 

1,268,609 

2,407,207 

4,067,233 

47,710 

134,986 

4,350,301 

1,352 

9,453 

6,690,315 

1825 

1,348,482 

1,980,807 

3,443,.954 

56,554 

104,752 

5,981,549 

4,550 

10,128 

9,262,743 

1826 

1,498,230 

3,982,053 

7,407,205 

42,092 

295,505 

3,988,789 

9,452 

27,7.58 

6,837,408 

1827 

1,321,221 

3,080,152 

6,671,562 

42,756 

185,214 

4,752,200 

9,179 

23,240 

8,2«),919 

1828 

1,325,197 

3,064,856 

7,759,687 

45,749 

188,089 

5,716,180 

9,779 

24,708 

9,937,903 

1829 

1,293,523 

3,202,148 

7,7(K),766 

43,228 

152,461 

5,777,280 

10,374 

21.262 

9,212,223 

1810 

1,267,397 

3,503,141 

7,732,101 

38,967 

137,806 

6,007,631 

10,406 

18,011 

9,004,539 

1831 

1,217,971 

.5,479,911 

7,434,047 

39,744 

125,702 

5,700,689 

10,483 

18,984 

8,710,672 

1832 

1,5:30,988 

3,377,507 

7,259,287 

69,2,J6 

112,026 

5,407,097 

33,413 

24,432 

8,657,756 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Gallons  of  British,  Colonial,  .Tnd  Foreign  Spirits,  which  have  paid  the  Home 
Consumption  Duty  ;  specifying  the  Quantities  separately  entered  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Total  Nett  Revenue  derived  from  the  same;  during  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of  January,  1834. 


British  spirits 
Colonial  ditto 
Foreign  ditto 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

The  United  Kingdom. 

Number 
ofGallons. 

Nett 
Revenue. 

Number            Nett 
ofGallons.      Revenue. 

Number 
ofGalloixs. 

Nett 
Revenue. 

Numbei             Nett 
of  Gallons.      Revenue. 

Gallons. 
7,7I7,.W- 
.■!,M4,976 
1,319,852 

Z_         :d. 

2,89.1,889  12  fi 
1^M,,',37    0  0 
1,483,868    0  0 

Galloju. 

5,988,556 

124,3.'.7 

46,698 

/..       ..  d. 
998,051  7,  3 
55,9.-51  0  0 
52,029  0  0 

Gallont. 

8,168,-596 

22,888 

21,262 

L.      t.  d. 

1,360,769  6  8 

10,299  0  0 

23,963  0  0 

GaUrms.            t.        *.  ''• 
21,874,155  5,252,809  2  5 
.\492,221  l,.'>7n,797  0  0 
1,387,812  1,559,860  0  0 

Total!      . 

12,382,131 

5,S82;59n2  6  6,159,611 

1,106,241  3  3 

8,212,746 

1,395,031  6  8  26,754,488' 8,383,466  S  i' 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  in  detail  the  consuinption  of,  and  revenue  from,  the  dif. 
feient  sorts  of  spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  3  years  ended  with  the  5th 
of  January,  1 833  :  — 

All  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  each  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Spirits  that  paid  Duty  in  1830    183]    and 
11U2;  distmguishnig  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  with  the  Amount  of  Duty  thereon.   ' 


Year  1830. 
Brandy 
Geneva 
Kum 
Home-made  spirits      - 

Total 

Vear  1831. 
Brandy 
(ieneva 
Rum 
Home-made  spirits     ■ 

Total 

Year  1832. 
Brandy 
Geneva 

Rum          -          *      - 
Home-made  spirits     • 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom.       j 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

Quantity- 

Duty. 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

/»i^.  Gala. 
1,23a, 113 
1H,373 
3,50.-,  144 
7,732,101 

L. 

1,.391,874 

:21,813 

1,531,821 

2,857.148 

Imp.  Gats. 

27,997 

y,6.-)3 

136,520 

6,007,631 

L. 

31,195 

10,837 

60,017 

939,534 

imp.  Gals. 
7,693 
1,793 
19,294 

9,004,539 

L. 

8,655 

2,018 

8,493 

1,412,917 

Iitip.  Gals. 

1,274,S03 

30,799 

3,65S,95.S 

22,744,271 

L. 

1,432,024 

31,608 

1,000,331 

5,209,599 

12,493,731 

5,802,656 

6,181,781 

1,011,883 

9,033,319 

1,432,083 

27,708,831 

8,276,622 

1,194,717 

15,079 

3,479,911 

7,434,047 

1,342,735 

16,971 

1,564,775 

2,787,707 

31,563 

7,431 

125,702 

5,700,689 

35,509              8,821 

8,361               1 ,388 

56,566            !K,984 

950,115      8,710,672 

9,923 

1,562 

8,510 

1,451,779 

1,235,101 

23,898 
3,624,597 
21,845,408 

1,388,167 

20,S94 

1,629,881 

5,189,661 

12,123,754 

5,712,248 

5,865,385 

1,050,551       8,7.39,865 

(1,471,804 

26,729,004 

8,234,603 

1,508,924 

13,833 

3,377,507 

7,259,287 

1,697,095 

15,567 

1,518,994 

2,722,233 

61,151 

7,06(i 

112,026 

5,407,097 

68,794 

7,947 

,50,408 

901,183 

31,577 

1,402 

24,432 

8,657,756 

35,512 

1,577 

10,978 

1,442,959 

1,601,652 

22,.-i01 

3,513,965 

21,324,140 

1,801,401 

25,091 

1,580,380 

5,076,375 

Total 

12,159,551  t  5,953,889  |  5,587,340 

1,028,332 

8,715,167 

1,491,026- 

26,4fi2,0.')8 

8,483,247 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  consumption  of  brandy  in  1832  is  wholly  ascribable  to  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera,  and  the  prevalent,  but  now  exploded,  notion  that  brandy 
potations  were  an  antidote  to  the  disease.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  subsided,  the  consumption  of  brandy 
declined  to  its  old  level ;  the  entries  for  home  use  in  1833  not  having  exceeded  1,356,620  gallons. 


Trade  in  Sjtirils No  spirits  made  in   England,  Scotland, 

or  Ireland,  shall  be  conveyed  from  England  to  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  or  from  Scotland  or  Ireland  to  England,  otherwise 
than  in  casks  containing  eighty  gallons  at  the  least,  and  in  ves- 
sels of  not  less  \h.^r\ JlJ'ty  tons  burden. 

All  persons  whatsoever,  not  being  licensed  distillers,  rectifiers, 
or  compounders,  having  more  than  eighty  gallons  of  spirits  in 
their  possession,  shall  be  deemed  dealers  in  spirits,  and  subject 
to  the  survey  of  the  officers  of  excise,  and  to  all  the  regulations, 
penalties,  &c.  to  which  such  persons  are  liable. —  (6  Gtio.  4. 
c.  SO.  sect.  12'2.) 

Pealers  in  British  spirits  are  prohibited  selling  or  having  in 
tlieir  possession  any  plain  British  spirits,  except  spirits  of  wine, 
of  any  strength  exceeding  the  strength  of  25  per  cent,  above 
liydronietei,  or  of  any  strength  below  17  per  cent,  under  hydro- 
meter proof;  or  any  compounded  spirits,  except  shrub,  of  any 
greater  strength  than  17   per  cent,  under  hydrometer,  under 

pain  of  forfeitii         -  -      .- 

Sect.  124. 


irciting  all  such  spirits,  with  the   casks,  &c.  — 


rate,  in  cellfirs,  vaults,  or  other  places  specially  ente 
purpose,  under  a  heavy  penalty  ;  and  any  person  mixing,  sell- 
ing, or  sending  out  any  British  si)irits  mixed  with  foreign  or 
colonial  spirits,  shail  forfeit  100/.  fur  every  such  otience — 
Sect.  126. 

No  retailer  of  spirits,  or  any  other  person  licensed  or  un- 
licensed, shall  sell  or  send  out  from  his  stock  or  custody  any 


quantity  of  spirits  exceeding  1  gallon,  unless  the  same  be  ac- 
companied by  a  true  and  lawful  pennit,  under  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing 200/. ;  and  any  rectifier,  compounder,  or  dealer  in  spirits, 
receiving  the  same  into  their  stock,  or  allowing  any  one  else  to 
receive  it,  and  any  carrier,  boatman,  or  other  person,  know- 
ingly carrying  the  same,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  200/.,  with 
the  boat,  horse,  cart,  &c.  used  in  the  carriage Sect.  1 16. 

No  licence  to  be  granted  for  retailing  spirits  within  gaols, 
houses  of  correction,  or  workhouses  for  parish  poor ;  nor  are 
spirits  to  be  used  there,  except  medicinally  prescribed  by  a  re- 
gular physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary.  Penalty  for  a  first 
olfence  of  this  sort  committed  by  goalers,  &c.,  100/. ;  a  second 
offence  to  be  deemed  a  forfeiture  of  their  office-  —  Sect.  134. 

Persons  liawking  spirits  to  forfeit  them  and  100/. ;  and  if  the 
penalty  be  not  immediately  paid,  they  are  to  IJe  committed  to 
the  house  of  correction  for  3  months,  or  until  naid.  —  (Sect. 
13S.)  Any  person  is  authorised  to  detain  a  hawker  of  spirits, 
and  give  notice  to  a  peace  officer,  who  is  to  carry  the  onender 
before  a  justice.  —  Sect.  1 10. 

Any  officer  of  excise,  or  other  i>erson  employed  in  the  excise, 
taking  any  sum  of  money  or  other  reward  from,  or  entering 
into  any  collusive  agreement  with,  any  person,  to  act  contrary 
to  his  duty,  to  forfeit  60U/.,  and  be  incapacitated  ;  and  any  per- 
son offering  such  reward  or  proposing  such  agreement,  to  for- 
feit 500/.  —  Sect.  145. 

the  regulations  as  to  the  importation,  &c.  of  foreign 


spiritMj  see  Brandy,  Geneva,  and  K"u 

SPONGE  (Ger.  Schwamm ;  Yr,  Eponge ;  It.  Spiigna ;  Sp.  Esponja),  a  soft,  light, 
very  porous,  and  compressible  substance,  readily  imbibing  water,  and  a.s  readily  giving 
it  out  again.  It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks,  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
about  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  pro- 
duction, but  is  now  classed  among  the  zoophytes ;  and  analysed,  it  yields  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  animal  substances  in  general.  The  inhabitants  in  several  of  the  Greek  islands 
have  been  trained  from  their  infancy  to  dive  for  sponges.  They  adhere  firmly  to  the 
bottom;  and  are  not  detached  without  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Tlie  extraordinary 
clearness  of  the  water  facilitates  the  operations  of  the  divers.  Smyrna  is  the  great 
market  for  sponge.  The  price  varies  from  6  to  \G  piastres  per  oke  for  ordinary  and 
dirty,  and  from  80  to  100  piastres  per  oke,  for  fine  and  picked  specimens.  Sponge  is 
also  fished  in  the  Red  Sea.  —  (  Ure's  Dictiotiart/ ;  Savary's  Letters  on  Greece,  Eng.  ed. 
p.  109.;  and  private  conununi  cat  ions*) 

Sponge  is  used  in  surgery,  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts.  The  duty  on  it,  ni  1832,  produced 
fi>097/.  45.  Irf.  ;  but  it  has  since  been  judiciously  reduced  from  2a-.  to  6(f.  per  lb.  when  brought  from  a 
foreign  country,  and  from  6d.  to  \d.  per  lb.  when  brought  from  a  British  possession.  The  far  greater 
portion  comes  from  the  former.  No  deduction  is  made  from  the  duty  on  account  of  sand  or  dirt,  unless 
it  exceed  7  per  cent.,  and  then  only  fur  the  excess  above  7  per  cent. 

SQUILL  (Ger.  Meerzwiehel ;  Fr.  Sville^  Oignon  viarin ;  It.  Scillu,  Cipolla  marina; 
Sp.  Ceholla  albarrana),  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  denominated,  the  Sea  oiiiouy  is  a  plant  with 
a  large  bulbous  root,  which  is  the  only  part  that  is  used.  It  grows  spontaneously  on 
sandy  shores  in  Spain,  and  the  Levant ;  whence  we  are  annually  supplied  with  the 
roots.  They  should  be  chosen  large,  plump,  fresh,  and  full  of  a  clammy  juice  :  some 
are  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  others  white ;  but  no  difference  is  observed  in  the  qualitie<; 
of  the  2  sorts.  Tlie  root  is  very  nauseous,  intensely  bitter,  and  acrimonious  ;  much 
liandled,  it  ulcerates  the  skin.  The  bulbs  arc  brought  to  England,  preserved  fresh  in 
sand.     The  acrimony  of  the  roots,  on  which  their  virtue  depends,  is  partially  destroyed 
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bv  drying  and  long  keeping,  and  is  conipletely  destroyed  by  exposure  to  heat  above  212°. 
Squill  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  useful  remedies  in  the  materia  medlca,  —  {Lewis's 
Mat.  Med,  ;    Thomson's  Dispensatory, ) 

STADE,  a  small  city  of  Hanover,  on  the  Schwinge,  22  miles  \V.  by  N.  of  Ham- 
burgh, lat.  53*^  36'  32"  N.,  Ion.  9°  28'  34"  E.  It  has  very  little  trade  ;  and  would  be 
quite  unworthy  of  notice  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  except  for  the  circumstance  that  a  toll 
or  duty,  charged  by  the  Hanoverian  government  on  all  goods  imported  into  Hamburgh, 
whether  for  consumption  or  transit,  is  paid  at  the  castle  of  Brunshausen,  contiguous  to 
this  town.  The  duty  is  generally  about  ^  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  is  rated  according 
to  a  tariff;  and  is  computed  from  the  ship's  manifest,  bills  of  lading,  cockets,  &c.,  which 
must  be  left  at  Brunshausen  for  that  purpose.  The  duties  are  paid  in  Hamburgh  ;  and 
no  vessel  is  allowed  to  unload,  till  a  receipt,  subscribed  by  the  Hanoverian  authorities  in 
that  city,  be  produced  for  the  duties.  We  have  already  —  (see  Hamburgh)  —  expressed 
our  surprise  that  an  obstruction  of  this  sort  should  have  been  tolerated  for  so  long  a 
period.  The  duties  fall  heavily  on  certain  descriptions  of  goods  ;  particularly  on  some 
manufactured  articles ;  and  are,  at  an  average,  decidedly  higher  than  the  duties  charged 
in  Hamburgh.  They  are  most  objectionable,  however,  from  their  requiring  many 
troublesome  regulations  to  be  complied  with  ;  the  unintentional  deviation  from  any  one 
of  which  exposes  the  cargo  to  confiscation,  and  never  fails  to  occasion  a  great  deal  of 
delay,  trouble,  and  expense.  As  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Elbe  is  in 
our  hands,  we  are,  of  course,  principally  affected  by  the  Stade  toll ;  and,  considering  the 
source  of  the  nuisance,  it  is  really  not  a  little  astonishing  it  should  not  have  been 
abated  long  ago.  The  sura  which  the  Hanoverian  government  derives  from  the  duties  is 
but  trifling  compared  with  the  injury  they  inflict  on  our  trade ;  it  would,  consequently, 
be  good  policy  for  the  former  to  sell,  and  for  the  British  government  to  buy,  an  exemp- 
tion from  so  vexatious  a  duty ;  and  we  are  well  assured  that  few  things  would  do  more 
to  extend  our  trade  with  Hamburgh  than  the  completion  of  an  arrangement  of  this  sort. 

Previously  to  1736,  English  ships  passing  up  the  Elbe  had  to  come  to  an  anchor 
opposite  Brunshausen :  but  they  were  then  allowed,  under  certain  conditions,  to  pass  on 
to  Hamburgh.  The  proclamation  to  this  effect,  and  which  contains  an  epitome  of  the 
regulations  that  have  still  to  be  observed,  is  subjoined. 


1.  That  all  English  vessels  be  exemiited  from  coming  to  an 
Anchor  Lefore  the  river  Schwinge,  and  allowed  to  sail  directly 
up  to  Hamburgh. 

2.  Such  English  vessels  shall  be  obliged,  at  their  approach, 
within  about  3  of  a  league  thereof,  to  hoist  their  colours, 
to  lower  their  bails,  and  only  to  drive,  till  the  legitimation  is 
made  at  the  king's  frigate  lying  there. 

3.  The  master  of  the  ship,  or  a  pro^wr  person  fully  provided 
with  the  nece>sar>-  documents,  is  to  go  on  board  the  frigate,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Custom-house  at  Brunshausen  ana  Stade ; 
and  there  to  ftroduce  an  ei^act  manifest,  and  the  original  bills 
of  lading,  cockets,  &c. 

4.  The  documents  being  produced,  the  accounts  shall  be 
stated,  and  all  duties  mu^t  be  paid  at  Brunshausen,  Stade,  or 
Hamburgh. 

fi.  The  clearance  shall  be  given  at  Brunshausen  to  the  per- 
on  sent  thither  by  the  master  of  the  vessel ;  by  whom  it  must 
be  delivered  to  the  king's  commissar>  in  Hamburgh,  together 
with  the  documents  of  the  cargo,  and  a  specification  of  the 
parcels,  bales,  casks,  Sec  which  were  received  on  board  at 
the  port  of  lading,  whether  designed  for  Hamburgh  or  other 
places. 

ft.  Bulk  must  not  be  broken  till  all  this  has  been  performed, 
except  the  king's  commissary  in  Hamburgh  permits,  in  urgent 
cases,  the  unloading. 

7.  The  vessels  being  thus  allowed  to  pass  the  frigate  without 
lieing  searched,  in  case  of  suspecting  any  fraud,  the  masters 
shall  be  obliged  to  sign  a  proper  oath ;  and  the  merchants  in 


Hamburgh,  who  receive  effects  bj  those  Tcssels,  shall  make  an 
exact  report  thereof,  and  give  a  certificate  in  lieu  of  an  oath 
—  that  they  neither  have  received  nor  expected  more  goods 
than  have  been  specified,  —  which  must  be  delivered  to  his 
Majesty's  commi-^sary  in  Hamburgh,  to  enable  him  to  examine 
the  report  made  by  the  master. 

8.  N  o  master  is  to  depart  from  Hamburgh  before  he  has  taken 
a  certificate  from  his  Majesty's  commissar^',  proving  that  all 
has  been  du!y  performed;  wliich  is  to  be  sent  to  the  king's  fri- 
gate, near  Brunshausen. 

9.  The  signals  mentioned  in  the  second  article  are  likewise 
to  l>e  made  when  the  ship  repasses  Stade. 

10-  The  taking  cognizai^ce  of,  and  punishing  misdemeanours, 
frauds,  and  mi>managemenls,  as  well  as  the  niglecting  of  the 
preceding  articles,  remains  in  the  Court  of  the  King's  Customs 
at  Stade :  so  that  both  merchants  and  masters  ofships,  who 
may  be  called  to  an  account,  shall,  when  summoned,  appe^ir 
before  the  said  court,  and  submit  to  iis  decisions;  but  thej 
have  the  liberty  of  appeal  to  the  superior  courts  for  a  revision 
and  relief. 

11.  As  to  all  other  points  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  articles,  they  sh.ill  be  observed  at  the  king's  Custom- 
houses at  Brunshausen,  Stade,  and  Hamburgh,  according  to 
the  regiilations  and  customs  heretofore  practised. 

12.  This  gracious  concession  is  herebv  granted  only  durante 
hetie  ^lacito  ;  the  king  reserving  to  himse'lfand  his  successor;  in 
his  German  dominions  the  right  of  revoking  it,  and  making 
any  alteration^  or  new  orders,  whenever  they  shall  see  reason. 


The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  books  of  a  Hamburgh  merchant,  shows,  in  parallel  columns, 
the  amount  of  the  Stade  and  Hamburgh  duties  paid  on  certain  articles  imported  into  Hamburgh.  It  is 
clear  from  it,  that,  even  though  there  were  no  burdensome  regulations  to  be  complied  with,  the  amount 
of  the  Stade  duties  must  be  a  very  serious  drawback  on  the  trade  of  the  iiJba 

A  List,  showing  the  Amount  of  Stade  Duties,  and  the  Amount  of  Hamburgh  Duties  paid  on  the  same 
Goods  imported  into  Hamburgh. 


Articles. 

Stade 

Duty. 

Town  nut> . 

Articles. 

Stade  Duly.  Town  Duty. 

Bco.  Mara. 

Bco.  Marcs. 

Bm.  Marct. 

Bco.  Kara. 

40  Bales  cotton 

17 

13 

n;    12 

.353  Casks  cofffec         .           .       . 

419      3  J 

1 ,300  B.1BS  coiree 

3.S5 

15 

223      S 

135  Hogsheails  ditto 

13S      I  5- 

G03      8 

'J.IWO  Rio  Crande  hides 

37 

2 

107      8 

541  Barrels  ditto 

101       4    \ 

11)  Chests  indigo      - 

13 

6 

2S      4 

314  aiid  46  tierces  rice 

27       0 

95     12 

1.11   Baj.'s  saltpetre 

19 

8 

21      8 

330,  1.30,  and  5  boxes  segare 

72    12 

16      4 

10'2  Bundles  whalebone    - 

IS 

2 

13       4 

40  Hogsheads  tobacco 

136      1 

2.3    10 

l.no'J  Boxes  Havannah  sugar 

112 

6 

2S8      0 

30  Ditto        .... 

71       4 

27    12 

103  Hopiieads  sugar 

23 

6 

66     10 

4  Ditto           .... 

n     4 

4      4 

444  Cases  Bahia  sugar 

49 

7 

374     14 

121  Bales  ditto 

70      6 

7      8 

23  Tons  logwood      - 

20 

13 

10     r, 

14  Casks  tobacco  stenu 

2     10 

4     lU 

53  Puncheons  rum    - 

8 

4 

21       S 

100  Chests  souchong  tea    . 

77      8 

10      i 

118  Bags  pimento     -         - 

18 

7 

IS       8 

95  Hogsheads  queieitron  bark    • 

21      2 

28      4 

30  Hogsheads  refined  sugar 

•> 

12 

29      2 

STARCH    (Ger.  Amidan  ;    Fr.  Amidon ;    It.  Amodi,  Ainito ;    Sp.  Amiiloii,  Almidon ; 
Rus.  Kruchrnal),  a  substance  obtained  from  vegetables.      It  has  a  fine  while  colour,  and 
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is  usually  concreted  in  longish  masses ;  it  has  scarcely  any  smell,  and  very  little  taste. 
When  kept  dry,  it  continues  for  a  long  time  uninjured,  though  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water ;  but  combines  with  boiling  water — forming  with  it  a  kind  of 
jelly.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the  white  and  brittle  parts  of  vegetables,  particularly  in 
tuberose  roots,  and  the  seeds  of  the  gramineous  plants.  It  may  be  extracted  by  pound- 
ing these  parts,  and  agitating  them  in  cold  water  ;  when  the  parenchyma,  or  fibrous  parts, 
will  first  subside  ;  and  these  being  removed,  a  fine  white  powder,  diflTused  through  the 
water,  will  gradually  subside,  which  is  the  starch.  Or  the  pounded  or  giated  substance, 
as  the  roots  of  potatoes,  acorns,  or  horse  chestnuts,  for  instance,  may  be  put  into  a  hair 
sieve,  and  the  starch  washed  through  with  cold  water,  leaving  the  grosser  matters  be- 
hind. Farinaceous  seeds  may  be  ground  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Oily  seeds 
require  to  have  the  oil  expressed  from  them  before  the  farina  is  extracted.  Potato  starch 
goes  a  good  deal  further  than  wheat  starch  —  a  less  quantity  of  it  sufficing  to  form  a 
paste  of  equal  thickness,  with  water.  It  has  a  very  perceptible  crystallised  appearance, 
and  is  apparently  heavier  tlian  common  starch.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry ;  Ure's  Dic- 
tionary. ) 

Starch  is  charged  with  a  duty  of  3Jrf.  per  lb. ;  and  its  manufacture  is,  consequently,  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  excise.  Every  maker  of  starch  for  sale  must  take  out  an  annual  licence,  which  costs  51. 
Notice  must  be  given  to  the  excise  of  the  erection,  and  of  all  changes  in  the  construction,  of  workshopsj 
implements,  &c.  used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  under  a  penalty  of  i200/.<.  All  starch,  before  it  is  put 
into  any  stove  or  place  to  dry,  must  be  papered  and  sealed  or  stamped  by  the  officer,  under  a  penalty  of 
IWl.  Any  person  forging  or  counterfeiting  such  stamp  or  seal  is  guilty  of  felony,  but  with  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  Any  person  knowingly  selling  any  starch  with  a  forged  or  counterfeit  stamp,  &c.  forfeits  500/. 
No  quantity  of  starch  exceeding  28  lbs.  to  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  unless  the  word  starch 
be  marked  on  the  package  in  legible  letters  3  inches  long,  under  forfeiture  of  the  package,  and  of  the 
cattle  and  carts  conveying  the  same.  Any  dealer  in  starch  receiving  any  quantity  exceeding  28  lbs.  not 
marked  as  above,  shall  forfeit  200/.  Starch-makers  are  to  make  weekly  entries  of  the  starch  made  by 
them,  under  a  penalty  of  50/.  ;  and  are  to  make  payment  of  the  duties  within  a  week  of  such  entry. 
C'ockets  granted  for  shipping  starch  to  be  carried  coastwise  are  to  express  the  quality,  quantity,  weight, 
the  mark  of  the  package,  by  whom  made  and  sold,  and  to  whom  consigned  ;  and  if  shipped  without  such 
cocket,  it  may  be  seized.  No  starch  .is  to  be  imported,  unless  in  packages  containing  at  least  224  lbs. 
stowed  openly  in  the  hold,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  of  incurring  a  penalty  of  50/.  No  starch  is  to  be  ex- 
ported, unless  the  package  as  originally  sealed  or  stamped  by  the  officer  be  entire,  and  unless  the  officer 
mark  the  word  exportation  upon  it.  The  duties  must  have  been  paid  on  all  starch  exported  ;  but  the  ex- 
porter is  entitled  to  an  excise  drawback  of  3^  per  lb.  —  {Burn's  Justice  (if  Uic  I'eace,  Marriott's  ed.,  tit 
Starch.) 

An  Account  of  the  Numbcrof  Pounds  of  Starch  that  paid  the  Home  Consumption  Duty  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Rate  of  Duty,  and  the  Oross  and  Nett  Produce  of  the  Duty,  in  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending 
with  the  5th  of  January,  1833. 


Years  ended  5th  Jan . 

Rate  per  lb. 

Lbs. 

'''-    Gross  Produce. 

Nett  Produce. 

1831 
1832 
1833 

d. 
3k 

7,645,486 
7,553,469 
8,070,0-26 

£        s.     d. 

103,532    12      5 

•  102,286    U      2 

•  109,i:81     12      0 

£        s.     d. 

86,453      9      4 
76,414      3      8 
85,105    18      8 

STEEL  (Fr.  Acier ;  Ger.  Stahl ;  It.  Acciajo ;  Lat.  Chahjbs ;  Rus.  Stal;  Sp.  Acero^ 
Sw.  Still),  is  iron  combined  with  a  small  portion  of  carbon  ;  and  has  been,  for  that 
reason,  called  carburetted  iron.  The  proportion  of  carbon  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
much  precision.  It  is  supposed  to  amount,  at  an  average,  to  i^th  part.  Steel  is  so 
hard  as  to  he  unmalleable  while  cold ;  or  at  least  it  acquires  that  property  by  being  im- 
mersed, while  ignited,  in  a  cold  liquid  :  for  this  immersion,  though  it  has  no  effect  upon 
iron,  adds  greatly  to  the  hardness  of  steel.  It  is  brittle,  resists  the  file,  cuts  glas.s, 
aflTords  sparks  with  flint,  and  retains  the  magnetic  virtue  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
loses  this  hardness  by  being  ignited,  and  cooled  very  slowly.  It  is  malleable  when  red 
hot,  but  scarcely  so  when  raised  to  a  white  heat.  It  may  be  hammered  out  into  much 
thinner  plates  than  iron.  It  is  more  sonorous  ;  and  its  specific  gravity,  when  hammered, 
is  greater  than  that  of  iron  —  varying  from  7  "78  to  7-84.  Steel  is  usually  divided  into 
3  sorts,  according  to  the  method  in  which  it  is  prepared  ;  as  natural  steel,  steel  of 
cementation,  and  cast  steel.  The  latter  is  the  most  valuable  of  all,  as  its  texture  is  the 
most  compact,  and  it  adinits  of  the  finest  polish.  It  is  used  for  razors,  surgeons'  instru- 
ments, and  similar  purjioses.  Steel  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  swords, 
knives,  and  cutting  instruments  of  all  sorts  used  in  the  arts  ;  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  by  its  hardness,  and  the  fineness  of  the  edge  which  may  be  given  to  it.  —  (  T/iorn- 
S07i's  Chemistry  ;  and  see  Iron.  ) 

STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  lake  Maclar 
with  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  in  lat.  59°  20'  31"  N.,  Ion.  17°  54'  E. ;  a  well-built,  hand- 
some city.  Population  80,000.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  intrictte  and  dangerous, 
and  .should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot ;  but  the  harbour  itself  is  capacious  and 
excellent,  the  largest  vessels  lying  in  safety  close  to  the  quays.  Stockholm  possesses 
half  the  foreign  trade  of  Sweden  ;  but  this  is  confined  within  coinparatively  narrow 
limits,  in  consequence  of  the  iini)o]itic  efforts  of  the  government  to  promote  industry  by 
excluding  foreign  product.s.  Iron,  timber,  and  deals  form  the  great  articles  of  export. 
Swedish  iron  is  of  very  superior  quality,  and  is  extensively  used  in  Great  Britain  ;  the 
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iirrports  of  it  amounting,  in  ordinary  years,  to  about  10,000  tons,  exclusive  of  500  tons  of 
tteel.  In  addition  to  the  above  leading  articles,  Stockholm  exports  pitch,  tar,  copper, 
&e-  The  timber  is  inferior  to  tliat  from  the  southern  ports  of  the  Baltic.  The  imports 
principally  consist  of  colonial  products,  cotton,  dye  stuffs,  salt,  British  manufactured 
goods,  hides,  fish,  wine,  brandy,  wool,  fruit,  &c.  In  seasons  of  scarcity  corn  is  imported, 
but  it  is  generally  an  article  of  export. 

Pilotage,  —  Vessels  bound  for  Stockholm  take  a  pilot  at  the  small  island  of  Oja.  Lands-hort  light* 
house,  70  feet  high,  and  painted  white,  is  erected  on  the  southern  extremity  of  this  island,  in  lat  58^  44' 
30''  N.,  Ion.  17'^5iiM5"E.  It  is  furnished  with  a  fixed  light,  which  may  be  seen,  under  favourable  circum- 
btances,  5  leagues  off.     The  signal  for  a  pilot  is  a  flag  at  the  fore-topmast  head,  or  firing  a  gun. 

=    I  Ahm. 
=    1  Oxhofu 
=    1  Pipe. 
The  pipe  =  124i  English  -wine  frallons ;  and,  con«ieaueniIj, 


Money —  Accounts  are  kept  here,  at  Gottenburgh,  and  ge- 
nerally  throughout  Sweden,  in  rixdo!lars,  or  cruwns,  of  48 
skillings,  each  of  12  rundstycks;  or  in  rixdollars,  skillings.and 
rund:«tycks,  banco.  The  latter  currencv  is  at  present  (lS34)  50 
per  cent,  more  valuable  than  the  former.  A  rixdollar  banco 
is  worth,  at  the  current  rates  of  exchange,  from  about  \s.  5J. 
to  ll.  »t/.  sterling.  Kxcept  copper,  there  are  no  coins  in  cir- 
culation, nor  have  there  been  any  for  30  years  past. 

H'dtihts  and  Measures.  — The  victual!  or  commercial  weights 
nre  pund-s,  lispunds,  and  skippunds;  20  punds  being  equal  to 
1  iispund,  and  20  lispunds  =  1  hkippund  ;  100  lbs.  Swedish 
commercial  weight  =  93^  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  42^  kilog.  = 
b7i  lbs.  of  Hamburgh. 

The  iron  weighis  are  3-5ths  of  the  victuali  or  commercial 
weights;  20  marks  =  1  mark  pund  ;  20  mark  punds  =  1 
skippund;  and  74  skippunds  =  I  ton  Knglish.  Hence,  liX) 
punds  Swedish  iron  weight  =  75  lbs.  avoirdupois,  aud  IOC 
lbs.  avoirdupois  =  133  1/3  lbs.  Swedish  iron  weight. 

In  com  measure  :  — 


4  Quarts 

2  Spami        -  -        - 

1  Tun 

A  last  of  rye  firom  Riga    - 

Ditto  Liebau 

Ditto 


=     1  Spann. 
=     1  Tun  or  barrel. 
=    4  l-6th  Winch,  buih. 
=  18  Tuns. 
=   19A- 
22i_ 


Ditto  Stralsund    =  24 

The  tun  of  32  kappor  contains  4  l-6tb  Winchester  bushels< 
Jn  liquid  measure :  — 

2   Stup  -  -        -        ^    1  Kmna. 

13   Kannor  •  .        =    1  Anker. 

2   Ankers         -        -  .        =     1  Eimer. 


the  ahm  =  41  3-12ths  ditto,  and  100  kannor  =  69  l-5th  ditto. 
The  Swedish  foot  =  11*684  English  inches ;  the  ell  or  alna 
=  2  feet ;  the  fathom  =  3  ells  ;  the  rod  =:  8  ells. 
In  estimating  by  lasts  :  — 
1  Last  of  pitch,  ashes,  &c.  -  -    =  12  barrels, 

1    ditto    tar,  oil,  &c.  -  .        -    =   13  ditto. 

1  Lnst  of  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  &c.  -    =r    6  skippundt. 

1  Ton  of  Liverpool  common  salt  •    =    7  tuns  Swed. 

Metals,  &c.  exported  from  Stockholm  during  the  year  1833. 

Total,  281,9S6i  skippunds  =  37^98  tons;  consisting  of — 

SkippttndM. 

Bar  iron  -  -  ...    24^,839 


op  ditto 
Bolt  ditto 
Bundle  ditto 
Saltpan  plates,  &c 
Iron  plates 
Nails 
Steel 
Cutlefy 
Cast  articles 
Scroop  iron 


■itriol,  and  alu 


2,602 
2,l7fi 
1,896 

706 
4, Tit 
5,080 
6,265 
2,(X)5 
VA5S 
1,453 

4S5 
3,674 
5,718 


Proformd  Invoice  of  ISO  Sklb.  equal  to  20  Tons,  Iron,  eliipped  at  Stockholm,  per  Captain ,  for  Londoa 


r^  bars  iron,  weighinK,  sklb.  150    0    0  at  bo. 
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Brought  forward 


Duty  and  shlpnirg  charges 

1  1/3  rd.  per  sklb.    -         -    Bo.  r.  200 

Brokerage  on  purchase  ^  per  cent.   -  6 

Stamp*  and  postages        •        -          -  2  ! 


I  2,250    0    0    Commission,  2  per  cenu 


Bill  brokerage,  1/S  per  cent. 


SlackhKlm,  183 


At  exchange  lU  13. 
E.  E., 


Rnm,  and  othei  fore'gn 


Quantities  of  some  of  the  prii 


spirits 
Coftee 
Fish  (dry) 
Herrings 


kannor    l?5,Sf;'i 

lbs.  a.aia.nT 

.  Iispund     132,1.''3 
-    barrels      48,431 


Salt 

ItHligO 

Sugars 
Tobacco 


;ipal  Articles  imported  into  Stockholm,  in  1S33. 
.    tunnor      8.S,S5S    Ditto  stalks 
lbs.        n.ltfl  I  ^»\LS    - 

—  6,017,137  I  Cottons 

—  310,855  I  WooUena 


153,668 

13,163 

414,296 

304,7S» 


Trade  of  Sweden. 

Official  Account  of  the  principal  Articles,  with  their  Values,  exported  from,  and  imported  into, 
Sweden,  in  1831. 


Country.                                 Exports. 

Official 
Value. 

Imports. 

Official 
Value. 

Finland    -     - 
Prxusia     •     - 

Me'-klcnbureh, 
Hanover,  ace. 

Denmark  -    . 

Netherlands   - 
Great  Britain 

France     -      - 

PortuRal    -    • 
Gibraltar    •    - 
Sardinia     -    • 
Tusc-mj    -     - 
Austria       -    - 
AlKiers    - 
Egypt   ^  •     - 
United  Slates 

of  America 
Norway      •    - 
Hamlurehand 

Lubeck 

Spain    -     -    - 
Both  Sicilies  - 
Brazils      -      - 

Russia       '»    - 

Pie  iron,  ore,  herrings,  dea's,    salt, 

limestone.  Sec. 
Iron,  steel,  tar,  pitch,  lime,  cannon, 

copper,  woo<i,  paper,  flooring  stones, 

iron  plates,  &c. 
Wood,  lime,  iron, paper,  staves,  stones, 

steel,  manufactured  iron,  tar,  pilch, 

colours,  alum,  &c. 
Com,  staves,  -wood,  paper,  iron, copper, 

mill  and  flooring  stones,  tar,  pitch, 

alum,  nails,  lime,  cutlery,  fire  wood, 

oak  bark,  steel,  bra«  wire 
Wood,  rock  moss,  tar,  pitch         -        - 
Iron,  steel,   tar,  pitch,  com,  wood, 

cobalt,  rock  moss,  bones,  bark,  man- 

Kantse,  oil-cakes,  &c. 

Iron,  wood,  tar,  pitch,  copper,  por- 
phyry, staves,  bricks,  colours 
Woo;i,  iron,  steel,  tar,  pitch,  staves    • 
Wood  and  iron          -          -            •        - 
Wood,  iron,  tar,  pitch 
Ditto        -          -               •               •        " 
Tar        -          -            •               •           - 
Wood        -           -              ... 
tVood,  far,  copper 
Iron  and  iron  plates 

Com,  copper,  bricks,  5cc. 

Iron,  cuUerv,  copper,  steel,  tar,  wood, 

cotalt,    pitih,    slaves,   brass  wire, 

alum,  lime,  colours 
Wood,  tar        ... 
Iron  and  wood                *           -           - 
Iron,  wood,  lieer,  steel,  tar,  pitch,  ale, 

porter,  fee. 
Alum,  colours,  cofToe,  indigo,  wme, 

steel,  salt,  heiTings 

Ri«dollars  banco  - 

Rii<l  ba. 
788,200 

559,171 

439,773 

1,556,814 

3.39,381 
3,236,700 

706,071 

570,120 
13,989 
55,170 
133,920 
18,700 
5,200 
41,366 
3,199,255 

624,372 
875,235 

41,2.36 

6,754 

339,744 

113,447 

Com,  tar,  tallow,  butter,  (lour,  deals, 

fire  wood 
Com,  wool,  hides        -          . 

Com,  wool,  hides,  furs,  fruit,  &c 

.Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  wine,  mm, 
spices,  chalk,  salt,  manufactures, 
com ,  oil,  wool,  herrings,  hides,  lead, 
fish 

Manufactures,  cork,  hons 

Sugar,  coffee,  spices,  m.anogany,  manu- 
factures, cotton,  dyes,  wine,  cognac, 
rura,  coals,  cotton  yam,  earthen- 
ware, &c. 

Wine,  cognac,  oil,  cork,  salt,  spices, 
fruit,  lead,  soap,  &c. 

Salt,  fruit,  leather,  hides,  cork,  &c.    - 

Tobacco,  cotton,   sugar,  hides,  rice, 

live  woods 
Fish          .... 
Manufactures,  5£C.         •              -       . 

Salt,  firuit,  wine,  oil,  lead,  Ac.     - 

Salt,  fruit,  oil,  &c. 

Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  horn ,  &c. 

Brbtles,  com,  seeds,    hemp,  tallow, 
soap,  hides,  oil,  ice. 

Rixdollars  banco  • 

RixH.  ha. 
1/W3,194 

160,178 

110,092 

1,155,412 

202,520 
1,745,131 

»a7,472 
300,M» 

305,547 

l,.'i47,170 
2,024,471 

154,543 

31,961.' 
1,395,096 

1,089,393 
I2,.V)2,6S» 

13,564,618 
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'  In  foreign 

il  by  4,725 

IS31.   671   vessels  =  44,161-78  lasts;  navigoted  b)  4,635 
mariners,  exclusive  oi  masters. 


Shipping  uf  SiveJen.  —  Swedish  vessels  employed  In  Torei^n 
trade,  as  iier  otiicial  returns  :  — 
IS.'O.    704  vessels  =  45,173-96  lasts;   navigated  by  4,725 
elusive  of 


Vessels  reported  inwards  from  foreign  places  :  - 
Vessa/s, 
1S30.  Swedish         ...    2,2yo  =  67,896  lasts. 

—  Foreign  .  .        -    1,781  =  70,754    — 
1831.  Swedish     -            .  -    2,427  =  69,099    — 

—  Foreign  •  .        -    1,658  =  67,343    — 


Vessels  entered  outwards  for  foreign  places ;  ~ 

1830.  Sweilish         .  .          -  2,2!'2 '=  72,879  lasts. 

—  Foreign            .  .        .  1,755  =  78,868    — 

1831.  Swedish          .  .           .  2,379  =  74,117    — 

—  Foreign        •  -        .  1,576  =  68,258    — 
Or  together  — 

Reported  inwards,  18.30  -        -  4,071  =  138,650  lasts. 

1831  .      .      -  4,085  =  136,442    — 

Entered  outwards,  1830  .  '  •  .  4,047  =  148,727    — 

1831  .           -  3,955  =  1 12,375    _ 


Regulations  as  to  the  working  of  Mines  in  Sweden.  —  The  following  paper,  which  we  have  received 
from  Sweden,  and  on  the  authenticity  of  which  our  readers  may  rely,  shows  the  nature  of  the  oli.stnic 
tions  laid  on  the  principal  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  that  kingdom.  They  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the 
last  degree  absurd  and  oppressive.  It  might  be  proper  to  enact  regulations  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the 
forests;  but  having  done  tliis,  every  one  oUKht  to  be  at  liberty  to  produce  as  much  iron  as  he  pleased, 
without  being  subject  to  any  sort  of  regulation  or  control.  We  are  surprised  that  so  intelligent  a  govern, 
ment  as  that  of  Sweden  should  think  of  imposing  such  preposterous  regulations. 

"  Sweden  has  at  present  from  330  to  340  smelting  furnaces,  which  produce  annually  from  90,000  to  95,0(K) 
tons  of  pig  iron.  In  converting  th£  pig  into  bar  iron,  about  23  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  waste  ;  and  as  near 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  annual  manufacture  of  bar  iron  is  from  63,()(K)  to  ta.OOO  tons.  The  number  of 
iron  works  is  between  420  and  430,  having  about  1,100  forges  (hearths\  The  annual  exportation  of  bar 
iron,  at  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  1831,  was  49,568  tons  ;  of  which  were,  for  — 

Great  Britain  ..-.-..     10,000  tons. 

United  States      .-  .  -  -  .  ..    20,0(K)    

Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Portugal  -  ...    15,000    — 

The  remainder  to  Brazil,  and  a  very  little  to  the  Mediterranean  -         -      4,568    — 

Total    .    49,568 

*•  The  smelting  furnaces  and  iron  works  are  licensed  for  particular  quantities,  some  being  as  low  as  50 
tons,  and  others  as  high  as  400  or  500  tons  ;  and  some  fine  bar  iron  works  have  licences  for  1,000  tons  eacJi. 
These  licences  are  granted  by  the  College  of  Mines,  which  has  a  control  over  all  iron  works  and  mining 
operations.  The  iron  masters  make  annual  returns  of  their  manufacture,  which  must  not  exceed  the 
privileged  or  licensed  quantity,  on  pain  of  tlie  overplus  being  confiscated.  The  College  has  subordinate 
courts,  called  Courts  of  Mines,  in  every  district,  with  supervising  officers  of  various  ranks.  All  iron  sent 
to  a  port  of  shipment  must  be  landed  at  the  public  wcigh-house,  the  superintendent  of  which  is  a  dele- 
gate of  the  college  ;  and  his  duty  is  to  register  all  that  arrives,  and  transmit  a  quarterly  report  thereof  to 
the  college,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  iron  master  to  send  more  iron  to  market  than  his  licence  autho. 
rises.  Many,  however,  sell  iron  to  inland  consumers  at  the  forges,  of  which  no  returns  are  ever  made  out, 
and  in  so  far  the  licences  are  exceeded  ;  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  quantity  so  disposed  of  exceeds 
2,000  or  3,000  tons  a  year.  Every  furnace  and  forge  pays  a  certain  annual  duty  to  the  Crown.  Its  amount 
is  fixed  by  the  College  when  the  licence  is  granted;  and  care  is  taken  not  to  grant  a  licence  to  any  one, 
unless  he  has  the  command  of  forests  equal  to  the  required  supply  of  charcoal,  without  encroaching  on  the 
supply  of  this  material  required  for  the  existing  forges  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  the  supply  of  pig  iron 
is  limited*,  the  quaniity  licensed  to  be  made  being  never  exceeded,  the  College,  in  grjuiting  new  licences 
to  bar  iron  works,  always  takes  into  consideration  how  far  this  may  be  done  without  creating  a  scarcity 
of  pig  iron.  Hence,  the  erection  of  new  forges  depends  —  1st,  on  having  a  supi>ly  of  charcoal,  without 
encroaching  on  the  forests  which  supply  your  neighbours  ;  and,  2dly,  on  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  which 
the  College  knows  to  be  disposable.  The  courts  of  the  mines  decide  all  disputes  that  arise  among  the 
iron  masters  regarding  the  exceeding  of  their  licences,  encroachments,  &c. ;  an  a)ipcal  to  the  College  lying 
from  their  decision,  and  ultimately  to  the  king  in  council,  or  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1824  the  mines  produced  8.50  tons  of  copper,  50  tons  of  brass,  40  tons  of  lead,  1,700  tons  of  alum,  46,629  lbs. 
of  cobalt,  3,000  lbs.  of  silver  ;  and  of  late  years  several  mines  of  manganese  have  been  worked,  the  produce 
of  which  may  be  from  300  to  400  tons." 

STOCKINGS,  as  every  one  knows,  are  coverings  for  the  legs.  Tficy  are  formed  of 
only  1  thread  entwined,  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  tissue,  extremely  e]a.stic,  and  readily 
adapting  itself  to  the  figure  of  the  part  it  is  employed  to  cover.  This  tissue  cannot  be 
called  cloth,  for  it  has  neither  warp  nor  woof,  but  it  approaches  closely  to  it ;  and  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  very  superior. 

I.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Stocking  Manufacture.  —  It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans 
and  other  ancient  nations  had  no  particular  clothing  for  the  legs.  During  the  middle  ages, 
however,  hose  or  leggins,  made  of  cloth,  began  to  be  used ;  and  at  a  later  period,  the 
art  of  knitting  stockings  was  discovered.  Unluckily,  nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the 
individual  by  whom,  the  place  wliere,  or  the  time  when,  this  important  invention  was 
made.  Howell,  in  his  History  of  the  Worhl  (vol.  iii.  p.  22*2.),  says,  that  Henry  VIII. 
wore  none  but  cloth  hose,  except  tliere  came  from  Spain  liy  great  chance  a  jiair  of  silk 
stockings ;  that  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  fimious  merchant,  presented  Edward  VI. 
with  a  pair  of  long  silk  stockings  from  Spain,  and  that  the  present  was  much  taken 
notice  of;  and  he  adds,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  jiresented,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
reign,  with  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stockings,  and  that  from  that  time  she  ceased  to  wear 
cloth  hose.  It  would  appear  from  this  circumstantial  account,  that  the  art  of  knitting 
stockings,  or  at  least  that  the  first  specimens  of  knit  stockings,  had  been  introduced  into 
England  from  Spain  about  the  middle  of  the  16lh  century;  and  such  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  opinion,  till  an  allusion  to  the  jiraetice  of  knitting,  in  the  jiretended 
poems  of  Rowley,  forged  by  Chatterton,  caused  the  subject  to  be  more  strictly  investi- 
gated. The  result  of  this  investigation  showed  clearly  that  the  practice  of  knitting  was 
well  known  in  England,  and  had  been  referred  to  in  acts  of  parliament,  a  good  many  years 
previou.sly  to  the  period  mentioned  by  Howell.  But  it  had  then,  most  probably,  been 
applied  only  to  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stockings ;  and  the  general  use  of  cloth  hose 

*  We  do  not  moan  that  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  is  limited  ;  for  any  one  can  get  a  licence  to  smelt, 
who  can  prove  he  has  a  euihcieiicy  of  charcoal  at  his  disposal;  but  the  quantity  licensed  is  never  exceeded, 
but  i«  often  less 
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shows  tliat  even  these  had  not  been  numerous.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether 
the  art  is  native  to  England,  or  has  been  imported.  —  (See  Beckmann's  Inventions,  vol.  iv. 
art.  Knitting  Nets  and  Stockings.) 

It  is  singular  that  the  stocking  frame,  which,  even  in  its  rudest  form,  is  a  very  com- 
plex and  ingenious  machine,  that  could  not  be  discovered  accidentally,  but  must  have 
been  the  result  of  deep  combination  and  profound  sagacity,  should  have  been  discovered 
so  early  as  1589,  before,  in  fact,  the  business  of  knitting  was  generally  introduced.  The 
inventor  of  this  admirable  machine  was  Mr.  William  Lee,  of  Woodborough,  in  Notting- 
liamshire.  He  attempted  to  set  up  an  establishment  at  Calverton,  near  Nottingham,  for 
the  manufacture  of  stockings,  but  met  with  no  success.  In  this  situation  he  applied  to 
the  queen  for  assistance ;  but,  instead  of  meeting  with  that  remuneration  to  which  his 
genius  and  inventions  so  well  entitled  him,  he  was  discouraged  and  discountenanced! 
It  need  not,  therefore,  excite  surprise  that  Lee  accepted  the  invitation  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  who,  having  heard  of  the  invention,  promised  him  a  magnificent  reward  if  he 
would  carry  it  to  France.  Henry  kept  his  word,  and  Lee  introduced  the  stocking 
frame  at  Rouen  with  distinguished  success ;  but  after  the  assassination  of  the  king,  the 
concern  got  into  difficulties,  and  Lee  died  in  poverty  at  Paris.  A  knowledge  of  the 
machine  was  brought  back  from  France  to  England  by  some  of  the  workmen  who  had 
emigrated  with  Lee,  and  who  established  themselves  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  still 
continues  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture.  —  ( See  Beckmann's  Inventions,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  313 — 324.  ;  and  Letters  on  the  Utility  and  Policy  of  Macliines,  Lond.  1780.) 

During  the  first  century  after  the  invention  of  the  stocking  frame,  few  improvements 
were  made  upon  it,  and  2  men  were  usually  employed  to  work  1  frame.  But  in  the 
course  of  last  century,  the  machine  was  very  greatly  improved.  The  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Jedediah  Strutt,  of  Derby,  was  the  first  individual  who  succeeded  in  adapting  it  to  the 
manufacture  of  ribbed  stockings. 

Statistical  View  of  the  Stocking  Trade.  —We  subjoin,  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Felkin,  of  Nottingham, 
wlio  is  very  advantageously  knowji  by  his  statistical  researches,  the  following  view  of  the  present  state 
of  the  British  hosiery  trade. 

Angola,  I,3S0;  Iambs' wool,  1,900;  shirk, 500 frames    .1,7J0 
Wide  frames,  on  with  worsleil  goods  -  -       580 

Silk,  2,300 ;  gloves,  350 ;  and  knots,  350  -  -    3,000 

Total  of  frames       -  33,00C 


AVorsted  hosiery  is  chiefly  made  in  Leicestershire  ;  silk  ho- 
siery in  Derby  and  Nottingham ;  and  cotton  hosierj-  throughout 
the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derbv,  at  Hinckley,  and  at 
Tewkesbury.  The  analysis  furnished  bylJlackner,  in  1S12,  may 
lie,  perhaps,  modified  as  follows,  so  as  to  show  the  k  inds  and  qua- 
lities of  goods  which  the  frames  are  now  employed  upon,  Tiz — 
Plain  cotton,  1 4,  to  22-gauge,  1,600;   24  to  2S-gauge, 

1  ,(i00  ;  30  to  34-gauge,  2,790 ;  3G  to  60-gauge,  1 ,600 

frames  .     '^        .  -  -  .    7,590 

Gauze,  600;  gloves  and  caps,  1,000;  drawers,  500; 

sundries,  560        ...  -  -    2,660 

Wide  fVames,  making  cut-ups  and  various  other  kinds      6,030 
Worste<i,    12    to    20-gauge,  4,400 ;    22  to  26-gauge, 

3,600;  2S  to  34-sauge,  1,150  frames  -  -    9,450 

Framtu  Borxn.  Lbt. 

rfitshioned  cot-T         f    ^on  nnnT         f    SSOjOOO"^""""" 


A-ing  statement,  it  is  believed,  presents  a  sufficientlj 
"'    1  to  the  annual  amount  in  quantity  and 
uufactiured  in  this  trade,  to  answer  all 


The  folio 
accurate  approximatic 
value  of  the  goods 
practical  purposes : 

Each  narrow  cotton  frame  produces  about  40  dozen  of  bo6« 
a  year,  if  of  women's  size ;  wide  cotton  frames,  300 ;  narrow 
worsted,  75 ;  wide  worsted,  150 ;  and  silk,  30.    There  are  — 


10,300 
6,000 

9,501) 
1,000 
1,300 
1,!«I0 
3,000. 

33,IJO0 


I  ton  hose 
u  cut  up,  &c.  - 
■E  I  fashioned 
<j  worsted  - 
cut  up,  &c.  - 
.Angola 
lambs'  wool  - 
Lsilk 


r  420,000  I 
'  1,960,000 
710,000  I 
100,000  ( 
95,000 
135,000 
'JO,O00J 

3,510,000 


2,S40,000"jJ^' 

400,000     — 

332,5(K)     _ 

639,500     — 

L     1(15,000  silk   -J 

8,137,01X) 


L. 

73,000" 
172,000 
284,000 

40,000 

45,0(H) 

8(1,000 

.120,(X)0J 

814,000 


L. 

220,000' 
285,000 
215,000 
30,000 
40,(K)0 
50,000 
LlOS,O0OJ 

918,000 


L. 

3S5,000 

555,000 

540,000 

80,000 

I  (M  ,1X10 

,  146,000 

L241,000 


229,000  1,991 /MO 


32,000 
98,000 
41,0(K) 
10,000  I 
19,(HI0 
16,000 
I3,000j 


According  to  this  calculation,  the  value  of  the  cotton  hosiery 
annnallv  made  is  880,000/.;  that  of  worsted,  &c.  is  S70,00(». ; 

and  that  of  silk  is  241,0O0( To  produce  these  goods,  it  is  pro. 

table  that  4,584,000  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  wool,  value  153,00o/., 
are  used  ;  and  110,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk  (2-5ths  China  and 
3.5ths  Novi),  value  91,000'.  ;  also,  6,318,000  lbs.  of  English 
wool,  value  316,(JOO/.  The  toul  original  value  of  the  materials 
used ,  is,  therefore,  560,000/.,  which,  it  appears,  becomes  of  the 
ultimate  cost  value  of  1,991,000/.,  in  this  manufacture. 

'There  are  employed  in  the  various  processes,  as  follows, 
viz.  — 

In  cotton  spinning,  doubling,  &c.,  3,000  ;  worsted 
carding,  spinning,  &c.,  2,500 ;  silk  winding,  throw- 
ing, «cc.,  I,(l(i0  .  .  -  -  6,500 
In  making  stockings,  13,000  men,  lO.IKKI  women,  and 
10,000  youths ;  and  women  and  children  in  seaming, 
winding,  &c.,  27,000  -  -  •  ,  -  60,000 
In  embroidering,  mending,  bleaching,  dyeing,  dressing, 
putting-uji,  Sic.j  probably  about 


Total  perscms  employed 


6,500 
73,000 


The  capital  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade 
may  be  thus  estimated,  taking  the  machinery  and  frames  at 
neither  their  original  cost,  nor  actual  selling  price,  but  at 
their  w  orkmg  value,  and  the  stocks  of  hositTy  on  an  average  of 


nills  and  machinery,  for  preparing 


70,000 
52,000 
18,000 


Total  of  fixed  capital 


In  wool  and  yam  in  process  and  stock 

Floating  capital  in  spinning,  &c. 

Capital  in  narrow  cotton  frames 

—  wide  — 

—  n.-UTOw  worsted  frames 

—  wide  — 

—  silk  frames       -  - 

Fixed  capital  in  frames 
In  goods  in  process  and  stock 


Floating  capital  in  making  hose 
—  in  spinning,  &c. 


85,ono 

l.'iO,OUO 
35,000 


L. 

62,000 
60,0"  10 

7ii,oni> 

11,000 
36,000 


3,'iO,000 
345,1100 
85,000 


Total  of  floating  capital    -    1. 1,050,000 


N.  B.  —  This  estimate  is  independent,  of  course  of  the  vain* 
of  the  hosiery  wrought  by  wires ;  but  this  is  not  very  consider- 
able. We  believe  it  underrates  the  total  value  of  the  manu- 
facture; for  a  sum  of  1 ,99 1 ,000/.  is  barely  equivalent,  witl.jut 
even  deducting  the  exports,  which  are  very  considerable,  to  an 
expenditure  upon  stockings  of  about  2#.  5(/.  a  year  to  ea<  h  in- 
dividu:il  in  (ireat  Hriiaiii,  — a  sum  which  we  are  inclined l» 
think  isdcvidedly  under  the  mark. 


STORAX.  — STORES. 
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STORAX.      See  Balsam. 

STORES,  MILITARY  and  NAVAL,  include  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  It  is 
enacted,  that  no  arms,  ammunition,  or  utensils  of  war,  be  imported  by  way  of  mer- 
chandise, except  by  licence,  for  furnishing  his  Majesty's  public  stores  only.  —  (6  Gto.  4. 
c.  107.) 

STORES,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  supplies  of  different  articles  provided  for  the 
subsistence  and  accommodation  of  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers. 

It  is  laid  down,  in  general,  that  the  surplus  stores  of  every  ship  arriving  from  parts  beyond  seas  are  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  regulations  as  those  which  aH'ect  similar  commodities  when  imported 
as  merchandise;  but  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  that  the  quantity  of  such  stores  is 
not  excessive,  nor  unsuitable,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage,  they  may  be  entered  for  the 
private  use  of  the  master,  purser,  or  owner  of  such  ship,  on  payment  of  the  proper  duties,  or  be  ware- 
housed for  the  future  use  of  such  ship,  althougli  the  same  could  not  be  legally  imported  by  way  of  mer- 
chandise. —  (3  &  4  WiU.  4.  c.  52.  S  35.) 


A  List,  by  which  to  calculate  the  Amount  of  Stores,  of  the  estimated  Average  Number  of  Days'  Dura, 
tion  of  a  Voyage  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  different  Ports  enumerated,  and  back. 


Ports  of  Destination. 

Dajs 

Ports  of  Destination. 

Days 

Ports  of  Destination. 

Days 

Ports  of  Destination. 

Davs 

Voyage. 

Voyage. 

y°y^e. 

Voyage. 

Abo 

100 

Cyprus 

ISO 

Majorca       -       -  ^  " 

110 

Rhodes  Island 

180 

Algiers 

lao 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    " 

240 

Minorca 

110 

River  Gambia    - 

190 

Almeria        -       .      - 

1130 

Calloa 

400 

Marseilles 

130 

St.  Andero 

80 

Azores  Isles 

90 

Coquimbo 

400 

Messina        -         -     - 

130 

St.  Ubes 

80 

Aticant        -         -      • 

110 

Chili 

3G0 

Montreal 

150 

Salee 

120 

Alu-a 

110 

Calcutta 

400 

Malta 

140 

Stettin 

100 

Antigua        .        .       - 

180 

Colombo 

365 

Martinico 

ISO 

Stockholm 

lllO 

Auj^stine'sBay 

150 

Ceylon        -           -      ' 

365 

Mariegalante 

180 

St.  .Tohn's,  Newfound. 

120 

Ancona        -        _       - 

160 

Cuddalore 

400 

Miramichi 

100 

St.  Mary-s 

St.  Michael's,  .Azores 

95 

Alexandria 

180 

China                    -       - 

420 

Montserrat 

180 

80 

Ascension  Isle 

240 

Canton 

420 

Maranham    - 

180 

St.  John,  New  Bruns. 

120 

Archipelago  Isles 

ISO 

Dantzic 

100 

Montevideo    - 

230 

St.  Andrew,  do. 

120 

Annabona 

180 

Drontheim 

100 

Madagascar 

270 

Salerno 

130 

Archangel 

Australia        -        -    - 

120 

Delaware  Bay    - 

130 

Mexico.      Vide    Vera 

Sardinia  Isle 

130 

420 

Demerara 

150 

Cruz  and  Acapulco. 

Susa        - 

120 

Aleiandretta 

180 

Dominica 

180 

Mogadore 

105 

Savannah 

150 

Acapulco,  Mexico 

450 

Davis  Straits 

240 

Mauritius 

270 

Syracuse 

140 

Bergen 

100 

Embden 

42 

Madras        -          -      - 

400 

St.  A  ugustine's  Bay  - 

150 

Bor^      -        - 

120 

Elbing        -         -        - 

95 

Malabar 

365 

St.  Helena 

240 

Bomholm 

100 

Elsineur 

100 

Malacca        -        -      - 

400 

Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales 

4(K) 

Barcelona 

110 

Elba  Isle 

1.30 

Manilla    •        • 

420 

Sumatra 

400 

Ba>  of  Roses 

no 

Essequibo 

ISO 

Mangalore 

365 

Society  Islands 

420 

Baltimore 

120 

Friendly  Islands 

420 

IMasuIipatam    - 

400 

Swan  River 

365 

B.iliama  liles      - 

150 

Fare  Islands,  N.  Sea 

100 

Mocha 

365 

Singapore 

365 

Barbadots 

ISO 

Faro  Island,  Canaries 

95 

iNanles        -         -       - 

80 

Surat 

3C5 

ISO 

Ferrol 

80 

Newfoundland 

120 

Sandwich  Isles 

420 

Bermuda       -       -    - 

120 

Faval 

SO 

North  Bergen 

100 

South  Sea  tishery 

3  years 

Boston        ... 

120 

Fernando  Po        -      - 

ISO 

Naples 

130 

St.  Banholoinew 

ISO 

Bahia           -         -     - 

200 

Falkland  Islands 

240 

Narbonne 

130 

St.  Croix 

ISO 

Brazilt ,  - 

200 

Gcitlenburgh 

100 

Nice       - 

130 

St.  Christopher's 

ISO 

Buenos  Ayres     - 

240 

Gibraltar 

100 

Nevis         -           -      - 

180 

St.  Domingo 

210 

Bay  of  Campeachy    - 
Barcelor        -        -      - 

240 

Genoa 

130 

Nova  Scotia 

120 

St.  Eustatia     - 

180 

31.5 

Grenada 

ISO 

New  York 

120 

St.  Lucia      . 

ISO 

Bombay'    -        - 

3155 

Guadaloupe 

ISO 

New  Providence 

165 

St.  Martin 

ISO 

Bengal 
Botany  Bay 

400 

Greek     islands,     and 

New  Orleans    - 

190 

St.  Thomas    - 

ISO 

420 

ISO 

New  Guinea 

400 

St.  Vincent's       -       - 

ISO 

400 

Gallipoli 

ISO 

New  South  W'ales 

400 

Salonica 

ISO 

Bremen    .         .         - 

42 

(ireenland  fishery 

ISO 

New  Zealand    - 

400 

Santii  M.artha    - 

240 

Bavonne 

80 

190 

Negapatani    - 
New  Brunswick 

400 

St.  Salvador,  or  Bahia 

200 

Bil'boa 

80 

Guayaqviil 

420 

120 

St.  Sebastian    - 

210 

Bordeaux 

80 

Gaugapatam 

400 

Newport 

120 

Senegal 

ISO 

Corunna 

80 

Goa 

365 

Oporto       -         -       . 
Odessa 

SO 

Sierra  Leone 

ISO 

Cadiz       -          -       - 

UO 

Hamburgh 

42 

240 

Scandaroon     - 

ISO 

Carlscrona 

100 

Heligoland 

42 

Olaheite 

420 

Svra 

ISO 

Carthagena 

100 

Hayti 

210 

Owhyhee 

420 

Smyrna        - 

ISO 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 

Halifax 
Havannah 

120 

2110 

Petersburgh 
Pillau 

100 
100 

Tangier 
Trinity  Bay 

120 
120 

St.  Antonio           -1 

Honduras 

210 

Placentia  Harbour     - 

120 

Tunis 

120 

St.  Vincent          -  > 

100 

Hudson's  Bay 

240 

Port  St.  John,  Ncw- 

Tarragona           -       - 

110 

St.  Jago        -        -J 

Hobart  Town    • 

40O 

foundl.md 

120 

Tonningen    - 

42 

Ceuta       -          •       - 

120 

Iceland 

1(10 

Portau-Prince,  Hayti 

210 

Toulon        -       -         - 

130 

Canary  Islea    - 
Chrlstiania 

95 
100 

Ivica 

Italy            -            -      - 

110 
130 

Pakrmo 
Pcnsacola 

1.30 
190 

Tripoli 

Tenerilfe    -         -       - 

120 

95 

Copenhagen 

100 

Isle  of  Sable 

120 

Philadelphia       -       - 

120 

Tortola 

ISO 

Cette        - 

130 

Ionian  Isles 

1.30 

Porto  Rico 

210 

Tobago       -        .        - 

ISO 

Civita  \'ecchia 

1.30 

Islands  in  the  Archip. 

180 

Providence,    Bahama 

Trinidad        - 

180 

Corsica  Isle 

l.W 

Isles  of   France    and 

Islands 

160 

Tri«te 

160 

Cayenne 

ISO 

Bourbon 

270 

Peniambuco 

190 

Truxillo 

410 

Cape  Ilayti 

210 

.Tamaica        -        -      - 

210 

Porto  Bello      - 

240 

Timor 

420 

Charlcstown 

120 

Java 

4110 

Para 

1S5 

Telluhirry    - 

365 

Chesapeake  Day 
Cuba 

120 
210 

Kiinigsberg 

1110 
400 

Panama 
Peru 

420 
4(10 

Tranquebar 
Trincomalee 

4(H) 
3S0 

Curayoa 

ISO 

I.adrones 

4,30 

Philippine  Islands 

420 

Vigo        .         ,           . 

SO 

Cronstadt 

100 

Lisbon 

80 

Pondicherry 

400 

Valencia 

no 

Candia  Isle 

i(;o 

Lubeck 

100 

Pellew  Iitlandt 

420 

Venice        -        -         - 

160 

Cephalonia 
Corfii  Isle       - 

IfiO 

Leghorn 

130 

Ouebec 

150 

Vera  Cruz 

260 

IfiO 

Long  Island 
La  Guayra 

130 

fTueen  .Vnn's  Point    - 

ISO 

Venezuela 

210 

Calabar        -        - 

ISO 

240 

Kio  Grande 

200 

Val.livia 

400 

Cape  Coast  Castle      - 

Carthagena,    Spanish 

main        -         -       . 

200 
240 

La  Conception 
Maalstrooni 

Malaga 

400 
100 

nio 

RioJ.lntiro    - 
Rochelle    - 
Revel 

200 
80 
100 
100 
10(1 
130 

Valparaiso 

Van  Dicmen'9  Land  - 

\Vyburg 

400 
3(i5 
100 

Cape  St.  Mary 

ISO 

Madeira    -          -        - 

90 

Riga        - 

/;ira        .           -         - 

K'.O 

Constantinople 
Colombia  River 

ISO 
700 

IMeniel 
Mogadoie 

IIKI 
120 

Itugen 

Rome    -          -          - 

Zantc  Isle 

l(io 

Cura.ina 

240 

For  such  places  as  are  not  included  in  the  List,  the  same  allowance  should  be  granted  as  is  given  to  the 
place  nearest  thereunto. 
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STRANDING. 


No  <;tor«s  fehall  be  sliippetl  for  the  u^  of  any  sliin  bound  to 
parts  beyoml  the  seas, nor  shall  any  gooJs  be  deemea  to  bcsuch 
stores,  except  such  as  shall  be  borne  upon  the  victualling  hill> 
—  (S  &  4  Hi//.  4.  c.  52.  sect.  61.) 

(jodls  delivered  into  the  charge  of  the  searcheTB  to  be  shipped 
as  stores,  may  be  so  shipped  without  entry  or  payment  of  any 
duty,  for  any  ship  of  the  burden  of  70  tons  at  least  bound  upon 
a  vojageto  foreign  parts,  the  probable  duration  of  which  out 
and 'home  will  not  De  less  than  40  days  :  provided  such  stores 
be  duly  borne  upon  the  ship's  victualling  bill,  and  be  shipped  in 
such  quantities,  and  subject  to  such  directions  and  regulations, 
as  the  commissioners  of  customs  shall  direct  and  appoint. — 
(3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  57.  sect.  16.) 

Rum  of  the  British  plantations  may  be  delivered  to  the 
searcher,  to  be  shipped  as  stores  for  any  ship,  without  entry  or 
imv  ment  of  any  duty  ;  and  any  surplus  stores  of  any  ship  may  be 
delivered  to  the  searcher,  to  be  re-shipped  as  stores  for  the  same 
ship,  or  for  the  same  master  in  another  ship,  without  entry  or 
payment  of  any  duty ,—  such  rum  and  such  sur^iius  stores  being 
duly  borne  upon  the  victualling  bills  of  such  ships  respectively  ; 
and  if  the  ship,  for  the  future  use  of  which  any  surplus  stores 
have  been  warehoused,  shall  have  been  broken  up  or  sold,  such 
stores  may  be  so  delivered  for  the  use  of  anv  other  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  same  owners,  or  may  be  entered  for  payment  of  duty, 
axul  deU  vered  for  the  private  use  of  such  owners  or  any  of  them, 
or  of  the  master  or  purser  of  the  ship.  —  Sect.  1 7- 

The  searchers  in  London,  on  clearance  of  vessels  coastwise  to 
take  in  cargoes  for  foreign  parts,  are  to  apprise  the  collectors 
and  comptrollers  at  the  outports  where  the  vessels  may  be 
bound,  01  the  quantity  and  description  of  the  goods  which  may 
liave  .been  shipped  as  stores  on  board  such  vessels,  and  that 
bond  has  been  given  by  the  masters  of  the  vessels  that  no  part 
of  such  stores  shall  be  consumed  by  the  crews,  or  any  package 
opened  or  altered,  until  the  vessels  have  actually  been  cleared 
on  their  foreign  voyages;  and  U;e  coUtctors  and  comptrollers 
at  the  out-ports  are  in  like  manner  to  cause  a  similar  commu- 
nication to  be  made  to  the  ports  where  the  outward  cargoes  are 
to  be  taken  on  board,  and  the  officers  at  such  ports  are  to  take 
care  to  ascertain  that  the  several  goods  so  shipped  are  actually 
on  board  the  vessels  on  their  arrival,  and  have  neither  been  con- 
sumed or  run  on  shore  durhig  the  coasting  voyage ;  and  if  so,  to 
report  the  same  to  the  Board —  (Min.  by  Com.  qf'  Cii^oins,  I'Jth 
of  Feb.  1833.) 

Li^  of  Foreign  Goods  allowed  fo  be  shipped  as  Stores,  from  tlie 
bonded  Warehouses  pee  (*/" />Mf^.  —  (Custom's  Minute,  29th 
of  Nov.  1H32.) 

Tea,  \  of  an  oz. ;  coffee  or  cocoa,  1  oz.  per  day  for  each  per- 
son on  board,  with  the  option  to  ship  the  entire  quantity  re- 
quired for  the  voyage  of  either  species  of  these  articles,  half  an 
oz.  of  tea  being  considered  equal  to  one  oz.  of  coffee  or  cocoa; 
the  tea  to  be  sliipped  in  the  original  packages  in  which  it  was 
imported. 


WinCf  1  quart  per  day  for  the  master,  e.:ch  mate,  and  cabin 
passenger. 

Wine  bottled  in  the  bonded  warehouses  fur  exportation  may 
be  shipped  as  stores,  in  i>ackagcs  containing  not  less  than  3  doi. 
reputed  quart,  or  ti  doz.  reputed  pint  bottles. 

Sidrils,  viz.  brandy,  geneva,  rum  (British  plantation),  ^  pint 
per  day  for  each  person  on  board. 

British  plantation  rum  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  k  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  sjiirits  shipped.  Each  description  of  spirit* 
intended  as  stores  to  be  shipped  in  one  ca.sk  capable  of  con- 
taining  the  entire  quantity  of  brandy,  or  of  geneva  or  rum, 
allowed  for  the  voyage,  or  in  casks  containing  not  less  than  40 
gallons  of  brandy  or  geneva,  or  20  gallons  of  British  plantation 
rum,  as  the  case  may  be :  provided  that  if  spirits  shall  have  been 
imported  in  bottles,  or  bottled  in  the  bonded  warehouse  for  ex- 
portation, the  same  may  be  shipped  as  stores,  in  packages  con- 
taining not  less  than  3  doz.  reputed  quart  or  6  doz.  reputed 
pint  bottles. 

Riitv  Sugar  and  Mohisses  {together  or  separate),  2  oz.  per  daj 
for  each  person  on  board. 

Dried  Fruits,  2  lbs.  per  week  for  each  person  on  board. 

Rice,  2  lbs.  per  week  for  each  person  on  board. 

Foreign  Segiirs,  4  oz.  per  day  for  the  master,  each  mate,  and 
each  cabin  passenger. 

The  entire  quantity  of  foreign  segars,  allowed  as  stores  for 
each  voyage  to  be  shipped  in  one  package. 

A  List  qf  British  manufactured  Goods  to  be  allowed  to  be  shipped 
as  Stores  on  the  usual  BouiUy  or  Drawliack. 

British  refined  Siigar,  3  oz.  per  day  for  the  roaster,  each 
mate,  and  each  cabin  passenger. 

British  manufactured  Tobacco,  J  oz.  per  day  per  man. 

British  xxcisciiljle  Goods,  viz.  beer,  ale,  and  porter  (together 
or  separate),  1  quart  per  day  for  the  master,  each  mate,  and 
each  passenger. 

Vinegary  ^  pint  per  week  for  each  person  on  board. 

Soap,  ^  oz.  per  day  for  each  person  on  board.  The  same 
indulgence,  in  respect  of  the  shipment  of  stores,  which  has  been 
granted  to  merchant  vessels  vmder  the  2  &  3  Will.  4.  c  84., 
and  by  subsequent  orders,  is  granted  to  transports  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions,  viz.  :  — On  a  certificate  being  produced  for 
each  vessel,  from  the  office  of  a  comptroller  for  victualling  and 
transport  services,  setting  forth  the  destination  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  number  of  the  crew  and  passengers  on  board,  who  are 
not  to  be  messed  by  the  victualling  shipped  by  rhe  public;  and 
as  respects  soldiers  embarked  as  guarcfs  in  sliips  chartered  for 
the  transportation  of  convicts,  on  a  certificate  being  produced 
from  tile  proper  department,  specifying  the  numbL-r  of  soldiers 
to  be  embarked  in  each  case ;  but  no  indulgence  can  he  granted 
in  regard  to  the  article  of  soap.  —  {.Treas.  Ordr^r,  6th  of  March, 
1S33;  see  also  EUis's  British  Tarijf  for  1833  and  1831,  — an 
accurate  and  useful  publication.) 


STRANDING,  in  navigation,  Ihe  running  of  a  ship  on  shore,  or  on  the  beach. 

It  is  the  invariable  practice  to  subjoin  the  following  niemorandiim  to  policies  of  insur- 
ance executed  by  private  individuals  in  this  country  :  —  "  A^.  B*  — Corn,  fish,  salt,  fi'uit, 
flour,  and  seed,  are  warranted  free  fi*om  average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  he  stranded; 
sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  5L 
per  cent.  ;  and  all  otiier  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted  free  of  average 
under  3/.  per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  he  straiided,^^ 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  accurately  to  define  what  shall  be  deemed  a 
stranding.  But  this  is  no  easy  matter ;  and  much  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  it.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  mei'ely  striking  against  a  rock, 
bank,  or  shore,  is  not  a  stranding ;  and  that,  to  constitute  it,  the  ship  must  be  upon  the 
rock,  &c.  for  some  time  (how  long?).  —  Mr.  Justice  Park  has  the  following  observations 
on  this  subject:  —  "  It  is  not  every  touching  or  striking  upon  a  fixed  body  in  the  sea  or 
river  that  will  constitute  a  strantling.  Thus  Lord  EUenborough  held,  tliat  in  order  to 
establish  a  stranding,  the  ship  must  be  stationary  ;  for  that  merely  striking  on  a  rock, 
and  remaining  there  a  short  time  (as  in  the  case  then  at  the  bar,  about  a  minute  and  a  half ), 
and  then  passing  on,  though  the  vessel  may  have  received  some  injury,  is  not  a  stranding. 
Lord  Ellenborough's  language  is  important. — Ex  vi  ^e;v»/«?  stranding  means  lying  on  the 
shore,  or  something  analogous  to  that.  To  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  which  lias  been  applied 
to  this  subject,  if  it  be  touch  and  go  with  the  ship,  there  is  no  stranding.  It  cannot  be 
enough  that  the  ship  lie  for  a  few  moments  on  her  beam  ends.  Every  striking  must 
necessarily  produce  a  retardation  of  the  ship's  motion.  If  by  the  force  of  the  elements 
she  is  run  aground,  and  becomes  stationary,  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  be  on  piles,  on 
the  muddy  bank  of  a  river,  or  on  rocks  on  the  sea  shore;  but  a  mere  striking  w\\\  not  do, 
wherever  that  may  happen.  I  cannot  look  to  the  consetjuenccs,  without  considering  the 
causa  causans.  There  has  been  a  curiosity  in  the  cases  about  stranding  not  creditable  to 
tlie  law,      A  little  common  sense  may  dispose  of  them  more  satisfactorily." 

This  is  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  statement  we  have  met  with  on  this  subject; 
still,  however,  it  is  very  vague.  Lord  EUenborough  and  Mr.  Justice  Park  hold,  that 
to  constitute  a  stranding,  the  ship  must  be  stationary ;  but  they  also  hold,  that  if  she 
merely  remain  upon  a  rock,  &c.  for  a  short  time,  she  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having 
been  stationary.  Hence  every  thing  turns  upon  what  shall  be  considered  as  a  short 
time.  And  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  better,  in  order  to  put  to  rest 
all  doubts  upon  the  subject,  to  decide  either  that  every  striking  against  a  rock,  the 
shore,  See.  by  which  damage  is  done  to  the  ship,  should  be  considered  a  stranding  ;  or  that 
no  striking  against  a  rock,  &c.  should  be  considered  an  such,  provided   the    ship  be 
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got  off  within  a  specified  time.  Perhaps  a  tide  would  be  the  most  proper  period  that 
could  be  fixed. 

The  insurance  companies  exclude  the  words,  «  or  the  ship  be  stranded,"  from  the  me- 
morandum. —  (See  Insurance,  Marine.) 

STURGEON  FISHERY.  The  sturgeon  isa  large,  valuable,  and  well  known  fish,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  viz.  the  sturgeon,  properly  so  called,  or  Accipeiiser  sturo ; 
the  beluga,  or  Accipenser  huso ;  the  sevruga,  or  Accipenser  stellatus,  &c.  The  sturgeon 
annually  ascends  our  rivers,  but  in  no  great  number,  and  is  taken  by  accident  in  the 
salmon  nets.  It  is  plentifid  in  the  North  American  rivers,  and  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Baltic  ;  and  is  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  But  it  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  the  rivers  Wolga  and  Ural ; 
and  there  its  fishery  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  is  an  important  object  of 
national  industry.  Owing  to  the  length  and  strictness  of  the  Lents  in  the  Greek  Church, 
the  consumption  of  fish  in  Russia  is  immense ;  and  from  its  central  position,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  for  their  conveyance  by  the  Wolga,  the  products  of  the  Caspian  fishery, 
and  those  of  its  tributary  streams,  are  easily  distributed  over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 
Besides  the  pickled  carcases  of  the  fish,  caviar  is  prepared  from  the  roes;  and  isinglass, 
of  the  best  quality,  from  the  sounds.  The  caviar  made  by  the  Ural  Cossacks  is 
reckoned  superior  to  any  other ;  and  both  it  and  isinglass  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  belugas  are  sometimes  of  a  very  large  size,  weighing  from  1,000  to 
1,500  lbs.,  and  yield  a  good  deal  of  oil.  The  seal  fisliery  is  also  pretty  extensively 
prosecuted  in  the  Caspian.  The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Caspian,  and  in  the  rivers  Wolga  and  Ural,  in 
Tooke's  Russia,  vol.  iii.  pp.  49 — 72.  We  subjoin  the  following  official  statement  of 
the  produce  of  the  Russian  fisheries  of  the  Caspian  and  its  tributary  streams  in  1828 
and  1829  :  — 


Year. 

Number  of 
Persons  emplojed. 

Number  of  Fish  taken. 

Products  of  Sturgeon. 

In 

Fishing. 

In 

hunting  ^ 
Seals. 

.Sturgeon. 

Sevruga. 

Beluga. 

Sasans 
(Carp). 

Seals. 

Caviar. 

Fish 
Cartilage. 

Isinglass. 

1828 
1S29 

8,887 
8.760 

254 

43,035 
fi8,325 

6.J3,164 
697,716 

23,069 
20,391 

8,353 
5,940 

98,.584 
69,872 

Pouds.  lbs. 
34,860    1 
28,420    7 

Poilils.     lbs. 

I,'i07     38 
1,173    261 

PuuJs.   lbs. 
1,225  27 
1,092  22 

SUCCORY,  OR  CHICCORY,  the  wild  endive,  or  Cichorium  Intybus  of  Linnaeus. 
This  plant  is  found  growing  wild  on  calcareous  soils  in  England,  and  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  In  its  natural  state  the  stem  rises  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  but  when 
cultivated  it  shoots  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet.  The  root  runs  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  is  white,  fleshy,  and  yields  a  milky  juice.  It  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  this 
country  as  an  herbage  plant,  its  excellence  in  this  respect  having  been  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  the  late  Arthur  Young.  But  in  Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Netlier- 
lands  and  France,  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee  ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  only  that  has  induced  us  to  mention  it. 
When  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  tlie  roots  are  partially  dried,  and  sold  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  article,  who  wash  them,  cut  them  in  pieces,  kiln-dry  them,  and  grind 
them  between  fluted  rollers  into  a  powder,  wliich  is  packed  up  in  papers  containing 
from  2  oz.  to  3  or  4  lbs.  The  powder  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  dark  ground  coflTee, 
and  a  strong  odour  of  liquorice.  It  has  been  extensively  used  in  Prussia,  Brunswick, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,  for  several  years ;  but  as  it  wants  the  essential  oil  and  the 
rich  aromatic  flavour  of  coffee,  it  has  little  in  common  with  the  latter  except  its  colour, 
and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  its  cheapness.  It  is  only  lately  that  succory 
powder  began  to  be  used  in  England ;  but,  within  the  last  3  years,  considerable  quan- 
tities have  been  imported  from  Hamburgh,  Antwerp,  &c.  We  believe,  too,  that  a  small 
quantity  has  been  produced  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  —  (^Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Agriculture; 
Rees's  Cyclopadia;  &v\<}i  private  information.') 

■  Succory,  when  first  imported,  being  an  uncnumprateil  article,  was  charged  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  But  the  average  price  of  British  plantation  cofl'eo  may  be  taken  at  S'Js.  per  cwt.  ni  bond  ; 
and  the  duty,  being  S6s.  per  cwt.,  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  70  per  cent.  ;  so  that  coffee 
was  taxed  mure  than  three  times  as  mtich  as  snccory.  Had  coftec  been  always  sold  unground,  this  dis. 
tinction  in  the  duties  would  have  been  less  objectionable  ;  but  as  the  lower  classes,  who  are  now  the  great 
consumers  of  coflee,  have  no  facilities  for  roasting  and  grinding  it  at  home,  they  uniformly  buy  it  in  the 
shape  of  powder  ;  hence  it  is  i)1ain  that  the  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  succory  must  have  acted  aa 
a  premium  upon,  and  an  incentive  to  the  adulteration  of  coftee  by  its  intermixture.  We  are,  therefore, 
glad  to  have  to  state  that  it  has  been  abolished,  and  that  succory  is  now  subjected  to  a  duty  of  (irf.  per  lb. 
The  imposition  of  different  duties  upon  cmtvertible  articles  is  quite  subversive  of  every  sound  principle ; 
and,  whether  it  be  so  intended  or  not,  is  calculated  only  to  promote  adulteration  and  fraud. 

SUGAR  (Fr.  Sucre  ;  Gcr. Ziieher  ;  It.  Zucchero ;  Russ.  Sachar  ;  Sp.  Azucar ;  Arab. 
Suhhir ;  Malay,  Soola  ,-  Sans.  Sarhard),  a  sweet  granulated  substance,  too  well  known 
to  require  any  particular    description.     It   is   every    where   in  extensive   use ;  and  in 
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this  couiiti7  ranks  rather  among  the  indispensable  necessaries  of  life,  than  among 
luxuries.  In  point  of  commercial  importance,  it  is  second  to  very  few  articles.  It  is 
chiefly  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  arundo  saccharifera,  or  sugar  cane  ; 
but  it  is  also  procured  from  an  immense  variety  of  other  plants,  as  maple,  beet  root, 
birch,  parsnep,  &c. 

I.  Species  of  Sugar.  —  The  sugar  met  with  in  commerce  is  iisually  of  4  sorts  ;  — 
brown,  or  muscovado  sugar  ;  clayed  sugar;  refined,  or  loaf  sugar  ;  and  sugar  candy.  The 
difference  between  one  sort  of  sugar  and  another  depends  altogether  on  the  diflferent 
modes  in  which  they  are  prepared. 

1.  Brown,  or  Muscovado  Sugar.  —  The  plants  or  canes  being  crushed  in  a  mill,  the 
juice,  having  passed  through  a  strainer,  is  collected  in  the  clarifier,  where  it  is  first  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  a  gentle  fire,  after  being  "  tempered"  (mixed  with  alkali),  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  separation  of  the  liquor  from  its  impurities.  It  is  then  con- 
veyed into  the  large  evaporating  copper,  and  successively  into  two  others,  each  of  smaller 
size  ;  the  superintending  boiler  freeing  it,  during  the  process,  from  the  scum  and  feculent 
matters  which  rise  to  the  surface.  The  syrup  then  reaches  the  last  copper  vessel,  called 
the  "  striking  tache,"  where  it  is  boiled  till  sufficiently  concentrated  to  be  capable  of 
granulating  in  the  cooler,  whence  it  is  transferred  with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  pre- 
vent charring.  Here  it  soon  ceases  to  be  a  liquid  ;  and  when  fully  crystallised,  is  put 
into  hogsheads  (called  "  potting  "),  placed  on  their  ends  in  the  curing-house,  with  several 
apertures  in  their  bottoms,  through  which  the  molasses  drain  into  a  cistern  below.  In 
this  state  they  remain  till  properly  cured,  when  the  casks  aie  filled  up,  and  prepared  for 
shipment. 

2.  Clayed  Sugar  is  prepared  by  taking  the  juice,  as  in  the  case  of  muscovado  sugar, 
when  boiled  to  a  proper  consistency,  and  pouring  it  into  conical  pots  with  the  apex 
downwards.  These  pots  have  a  hole  at  the  lower  extremity,  through  which  the  molasses 
or  syrup  is  allowed  to  drain.  After  this  drain  has  continued  for  some  time,  a  stratum 
of  moistened  clay  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  pots  ;  the  moisture  of  which  percolating 
through  the  mass,  is  found  to  contribute  powerfully  to  its  purification. 

3.  Refined  Sugar  may  be  prepared  from  mascovado  or  clayed  sugar,  by  redissolving 
the  sugar  in  water,  and,  afler  boiling  it  with  some  purifying  substances,  pouring  it,  as 
before,  into  conical  pots,  which  are  again  covered  with  moistened  clay.  A  repetition 
of  this  process  produces  double  refined  sugar.  But  a  variety  of  improved  processes  are 
now  resorted  to. 

4.  Sugar  Candy.  —  Solutions  of  brown  or  clayed  sugar,  boiled  till  they  become  thick, 
and  then  removed  into  a  hot  room,  form,  upon  sticks  or  strings  put  into  the  vessels 
for  that  purpose,  into  crystals,  or  candy. 

II.  Historical  Notice  of  Sugar.  —  The  history  of  sugar  is  involved  in  a  good  deal  of 
obscurity.  It  was  very  imperfectly  known  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tlieophrastus, 
who  lived  about  320  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  first  writer  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  calls  it  a  sort  of  "  honey  extracted  from 
canes  or  reeds."  Strabo  states,  on  the  authority  of  Nearchus,  Alexander's  admiral,  that 
"  reeds  in  India  yield  honey  without  bees."  And  Seneca,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the 
65th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  alludes  ( Epist.  84. )  to  the  sugar  cane,  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  he  knew  next  to  nothing  of  sugar,  and  absolutely  nothing  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  prepared  and  obtained  from  the  cane. 

Of  the  ancients,  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  have  given  the  most  precise  description  of 
sugar.  The  former  says,  it  is  "  a  sort  of  concreted  honey,  found  upon  canes,  in  India 
and  Arabia  Felix;  it  is  in  consistence  like  salt,  and  is,  like  it,  brittle  between  the  teeth." 
And  Pliny  describes  it  as  "  honey  collected  from  canes,  like  a  gum,  white  and  brittle 
between  the  teeth  ;  the  largest  is  of  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut :  it  is  used  in  medicine  only." 
—  (  Saccharum  et  Arabia  fert,  sed  laudatius  India  ;  est  autem  met  in  arundinibus  coUectum, 
gummium  modo  candidum,  dentibus  fragile,  amplissimiim  itucis  avellance  magnitudine,  ad 
mediciiuB  tantum  usum.  —  Lib.  xii.   c.  8. ) 

It  is  evident,  from  these  statements,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  sugar  was  singularly  imperfect.  They  appear 
to  have  thought  that  it  was  found  adhering  to  the  cane,  or  that  it  issued  from  it  in 
the  state  of  juice,  and  then  concreted  like  gum.  Indeed,  Lucan  expressly  alludes  to 
Indians  near  the  Ganges,  — 

Quique  bibunt  tenerd  dulces  ah  arundine  succos.  —  (Lib.  iii.   1.  237.) 

But  these  statements  are  evidently  without  foundation.  Sugar  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  cane  without  the  aid  of  art.  It  is  never  found  native.  Instead  of  flowing  from 
the  plant,  it  must  be  forcibly  expressed,  and  then  subjected  to  a  variety  of  processes. 

Dr.  Moseley  conjectures,  apparently  with  much  probability,  that  the  sugar  described 
by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  as  being  made  use  of  at  Rome,  was  sugar  candy  obtained 
from  China.     This,  indeed,  is  the  only  sort  of  sugar  to  which  their  description  will  at 
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all  apply.  And  it  would  seem  that  tlie  mode  of  preparing  sugar  candy  lias  been  under- 
stood and  practised  in  China  from  a  very  remote  antiquity  ;  and  that  large  quantities  of 
it  have  been  in  all  ages  exported  to  India,  whence,  it  is  most  probable,  small  quantities 
found  their  way  to  Rome.  —  (  Treatise  on  Sugar,  2d  edit.  pp.  66 — 71.  This,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Moseley's  Treatise  on  Coffee,  is  a  very  learned  and  able  work. ) 

Europe  seems  to  be  indebted  to  the  Saracens  not  only  for  the  first  considerable  sup- 
plies of  sugar,  but  for  the  earliest  example  of  its  manufacture.  Having,  in  the  course 
of  the  9th  century,  conquered  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Sicily,  and  Crete,  the  Saracens  intro- 
duced into  them  the  sugar  cane,  with  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  wliich  they 
were  familiar.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  Venetian  historians,  that  their  countrymen  im- 
ported, in  the  12th  century,  sugar  from  Sicily  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  import 
it  from  Egypt.  — (^Essai  de  VHistoire  du  Commerce  de  Venise,  p.  100.)  The  crusades 
tended  to  spread  a  taste  for  sugar  throughout  the  Western  world ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  cultivated,  as  now  stated,  in  modern  Europe,  antecedently  to  the  era 
of  the  crusades;  and  that  it  was  also  previously  imported  by  the  Venetians,  Amal- 
phitans,  and  others,  who  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse,  from  a  very  remote  epoch, 
with  Alexandria  and  other  cities  in  the  Levant.  It  was  certainly  imported  into  Venice 
in  996.  —  (See  the  Essai,  §-c.  p.  70.) 

The  art  of  refining  sugar,  and  making  what  is  called  loaf-sugar,  is  a  modern  European 
invention,  the  discovery  of  a  Venetian  about  the  end  of  the  1 5th  or  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  — {Moseley,  p.  66.) 

The  Saracens  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  into  Spain  soon  after  they 
obtained  a  footing  in  that  country.  The  first  plantations  were  at  Valencia ;  but  they 
were  afterwards  extended  to  Granada  and  Murcia.  Mr.  Thomas  Willoughby,  who 
travelled  over  great  part  of  Spain  in  1664,  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Spanish  sugar  plantations,  and  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  sugar. 

Plants  of  the  sugar  cane  were  carried  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to  the  Canary 
Islands  and  Madeira,  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century;  and  it  has  been  asserted 
by  many,  that  these  islands  furnished  the  first  plants  of  the  sugar  cane  that  ever  grew 
in  America. 

But  though  it  is  sufficiently  established,  that  the  Spaniards  early  conveyed  plants  of 
the  sugar  cane  to  the  New  World,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  Humboldt 
seems  to  incline  to  the  opposite  opinion  (^Essai  Politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne, 
liv.  iv.  c.  10.),  that  this  was  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  that  the  cane  was  indigenous 
both  to  the  American  continent  and  islands.  It  was  not  for  the  plant  itself,  which 
flourished  spontaneously  in  many  parts  when  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  but  for 
the  secret  of  making  sugar  from  it,  that  the  New  World  is  indebted  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese ;  and  these  to  the  nations  of  the  East.  —  (  See  Lafitau,  Mceurs  des  Sauvages, 
tome  ii.   p.  150.  ;  Edwards's  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.   p.  238.) 

Barbadoes  is  the  oldest  settlement  of  the  English  in  the  West  Indies.  They  took 
possession  of  it  in  1627;  and  so  early  as  1646  began  to  export  sugar.  In  1676,  the 
trade  of  Barbadoes  is  said  to  have  attained  its  maximum,  being  then  capable  of  employing 
400  sail  of  vessels,  averaging  1 50  tons  burden. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage,  and  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  an  expedition  sent  against  it  by  Cromwell, 
in  1 656 ;  and  has  since  continued  in  our  possession,  forming  by  far  the  most  valuable  of 
our  West  Indian  colonies.  At  the  time  when  it  was  conquered,  there  were  only  3 
small  sugar  plantations  upon  it.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  English  settlers 
from  Barbadoes  and  the  mother  country,  fresh  plantations  were  speedily  formed,  and 
continued  rapidly  to  increase. 

The  sugar  cane  is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  in  1506. 
It  succeeded  better  there  than  in  any  other  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  Peter  Martyr, 
in  a  work  published  in  1530,  states  that,  in  1518,  there  were  28  sugar-works  in  St. 
Domingo  established  by  the  Spaniards.  "  It  is  marvellous,"  says  he,  "  to  consider  how 
all  things  increase  and  prosper  in  the  island.  There  arc  now  28  sugar-presses,  where- 
with great  plenty  of  sugar  is  made.  The  canes  or  reeds  wherein  the  sugar  groweth  are 
bigger  and  higher  than  in  any  other  place  ;  and  are  as  big  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  higher 
than  the  stature  of  a  man  by  the  half.  This  is  more  wonderful,  that  whereas  in  Va- 
lencia, in  Spain,  where  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  is  made  yearly,  whensoever  they  apply 
themselves  to  the  great  increase  thereof,  yet  doth  every  root  bring  forth  not  past  5  or  6, 
or  at  most  7  of  these  reeds ;  whereas  in  St.  Domingo  1  root  beareth  20,  and  oftentimes 
30."  —  (Eng.  trans,  p.  172.) 

Sugar  from  St.  Domingo  formed,  for  a  very  long  period,  the  principal  part  of  the 
European  supplies.  Previously  to  its  devastation,  in  1790,  no  fewer  than  65,000  tons 
of  sugar  were  exported  from  the  French  portion  of  the  island. 

III.  Sources  whence  the  Supply  (ff  Sugar  is  derived. —The  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Surinam,  Java, 
Mauritius,  Bengal,  Siam,  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  and  the  Philippines,  are  the  principal  source*  whence  the 
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•applies  required  for  the  European  and  American  markets  are  derived.    Tlie  average  quantities  exiiorted 
from  these  countries  during  eacli  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1833  were  nearly  as  follows  :  — 

Tons. 

British  West  Indies,  including  Demerara  and  Berbice  -  -    190,000 

Mauritius  -  ....      30,000 

Bengal,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  Java,  Siam,  Philippines,  &c.  -  -      60,(X)0 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  .  .  -  -  -     110,000 

French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  West  Indies       ...      95,000 
Brazil  -  -  ....      75,000 

560,000  tons. 

Loaf  or  lump  sugar  is  unknown  in  the  East,  sugar  candy  being  the  only  species  of  refined  sugar  that  is 
made  use  of  in  India,  China,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  candy  is  carried  on  in  Hindostan,  but  the 
process  is  extremely  rude  and  imperfect.  In  China,  however,  it  is  manufactured  in  a  very  superior 
manner  and  large  quantities  are  exported.  When  of  the  best  description,  it  is  in  large  white  crystals,  and 
is  a  very  beautiful  article.  Two  sorts  of  sugar  candy  are  met  with  at  Canton,  viz.  Chinohew  and  Canton  ; 
the  former  being  the  produce  of  the  province  of  Fokien,  and  the  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  of  that  of 
Canton.  The  ehinchew  is  by  far  the  best,  and  is  about  .50  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  other.  Chinese 
sugar  candy  is  consumed,  to  the  almost  total  e.xclusion  of  any  other  species  of  sugar,  by  the  Europeans  at 
the  different  settlements  throughout  the  East.  There  were  exported  from  Canton,  in  1831-3'-2,  by  British 
ships,  32,279  piculs  (38,427  cwt.)  of  sugar  candy,  valued  at  242,000  dollars ;  and  60,627  piculs  172,175  cwt.) 
of  clayed  sugar,  valued  at  318,2.56  dollars;  and  during  the  previous  year  the  exports  were  about  50  per 

cent  greater. (See  ajite,  pp.  237,  238.)     The  exports  by  the  Americans  are  also  considerable.     At  an 

average,  the  exports  of  sugar  from  Canton  may  be  taken  at  from  6,000  to  10,000  tons  ;  but  of  this  onl 
a  small  quantity  finds  its  way  to  Europe.    The  exports  from  Siam  and  Cochin-China  are  estimated  an 
about  12,500  tons. 

Consumption  of  Sugar  in  Europe,  §'c.  —  Mr.  Cook  gives  the  following  Table  of  the 
imports  of  sugar  into  France  and  the  principal  Continental  ports  in  1831,  1832,  and 
1833,  and  of  the  stocks  on  hand  on  the  31st  of  December  of  each  of  these  years :  — 


Imports. 

Stocks,  31st  of  December.      | 

1831. 

Tom. 
97,450 
17,950 

9,500 

5,240 
10,700 
18.370 
38,800 
12,380 

5,.350 
11,170 

1832. 

Tans. 
82,000 
22,400 
10,500 

8,780 
11,600 
22.380 
37,930 
12,500 

5,850 
23,100 

1833. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

France         .                  -                  -                    - 

Trieste 

Genoa       ... 

Antwerp        -                  "                      -              " 

Kotterdam        -                  -               - 

Amsterdam        -                  -                  -             - 

Hamburgh               -                  ... 

Bremen           -               -                  - 

Copenhagen               -                  .               •        . 

Petersburgh           -                  ... 

Tons. 

79,500 
13,800 

6,800 
12,800 

8,650 
20,  KX) 
30,000 

7,350 

5,560 
18,500 

Tms. 
25,870 
6,900 
1,500 
2,000 
1,800 
2,200 
9,000 
3,230 
800 
8,440 

Tons. 
9,.i50 

11,900 
2,200 
2,000 
3,900 
3,400 

13,400 
5fiOO 
2,370 

11,660 

Tom. 

10,4.'i0 
6,840 
2,180 
5,100 
3,350 
5,300 
9,820 
3,550 
1,830 

15,600 

226,910 

237,040    203,060 

61,740 

65,980 

64,020 

This  Table  does  not,  however,  give  the  imports  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Peninsida. 
But  the  consumption  of  Spain,  only,  has  been  estimated,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  by 
M.  Montveran  (Esscii  de  Statistique  sur  les  Colonies,  p.  92.),  at  45,000,000  kilog. 
(41,050  tons).  This  may  appear  large  for  a  country  in  the  situation  of  Spain;  but  the 
quantity  is  deduced  from  comparing  the  imports  with  the  exports ;  and  it  is  cx])lained 
partly  by  the  moderation  of  the  duties,  and  partly  by  the  large  consumption  of  cocoa, 
and  other  articles  that  require  a  corresjjonding  consumption  of  sugar.  Mr.  Cook's 
Table  also  omits  the  imports  into  Leghorn,  Naples,  Palermo,  and  other  Italian  ports. 
Neither  does  it  give  those  into  Stettin,  Konigsl)erg,  Riga,  Stockholm,  Gottenburgh, 
&c.  It  is,  besides,  very  difficult,  owing  to  transhipments  from  one  place  to  another, 
accurately  to  estimate  the  real  amount  of  the  imjiorts.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
believe  that  we  shall  be  within  the  mark,  if  we  estimate  those  for  the  wliole  Continent 
at  from  285,000  to  310,000  tons,  including  what  is  sent  from  England. 

The  following  Table,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  exhibits  the  total  consumption 
of  colonial  and  foreign  sugars  in  France  at  different  periods  since  1788,  with  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  average  consumption  of  each  individual. — (See  Montveran,  Essai  de 
Statistique,  p.  96.,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.) 


Years. 

Consumption. 

Population. 

Individual  Consumption. 

Kilog. 
21,3tK),(XX) 

Kilog. 

1788        -                -            - 

23,600,000 

■906 

1801 

25,2nO,(H)0 

31,0(H),(KX) 

•813 

1812 

16,(XK),0<X) 

43,000,«)0 

•372* 

1816  to  1819  average     - 

36,000,000 

30,000,000 

1-20O 

1819  —  1822       — 

47,0(K),000 

30,8,33,(X)0 

1-566 

1822  —  1824        — 

47,250,000 

31,103,000 

1513 

1824  —  1825        — 

55,750,000 

31,280,000 

1782 

1826  —  1827        — 

62,500,000 

S1,625,(HX) 

1-976 

18.10 

67,250,000 

31,8+.5,O0O 

2-126 

This,  however,  is  independent  of  the  consumption  of  indigenous  sugar  —  (see  post'),  and 
of  the  sut'ar  introduced  by  the  contraband  trade,  —  both  of  which  are  very  considerable. 
The  entire  consumption  of  all  sorts  of  sugar  in  France  in  1 832,  including  from  8,000,000 
to  9,000,000  kilog.  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  allowing  for  the  quantity  fraudulently  intro- 

*  Continental  system  and  empire. 
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duced,  may  be  estimated  at  about  88,000,000  kilog.,  or  1 93,000.000  lbs. ;  which,  taking 
the  population  at  32,000,000,  gives  an  average  consumption  of  6  lbs.  to  each  individual, 
being  about  ^th  part  of  the  consumption  of  each  individual  in  Great  Britain  !  This 
extraordinary  discrepancy  is  no  doubt  ascribable  to  various  causes  ;  —  partly  to  the  greater 
poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  French  people ;  partly  to  their  smaller  consumption  of  tea, 
coffee,  punch,  and  other  articles  that  occasion  a  large  consumption  of  sugar  ;  and  partly 
and  principally,  perhaps,  to  the  oppressive  duties  with  which  foreign  sugars  are  loaded 
on  their  being  taken  into  France  for  home  consumption. 

The  United  States  consume  from  70,000  to  80,000  tons ;  but  of  these,  from  30,000  to 
40,000  tons  are  produced  in  Louisiana. 

About  170,000  tons  of  sugar  are  retained  for  home  consumption  in  Great  Britain, 
and  1 7,000  tons  in  Ireland  ;  exclusive  of  about  1 2,000  tons  of  bastards,  or  inferior  sugar 
obtained  by  the  boiling  of  molasses,  and  exclusive  also  of  the  refiise  sugar  and  treacle 
remaining  after  the  process  of  refining. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  believe  we  may  estimate  the  aggregate  consumption  of 
the  Continent  and  of  the  British  islands  at  about  500,000  tons  a  year  ;  to  which  if  we 
add  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  Turkey,  &c.,  the  aggregate  will  be  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  supply.  The  demand  is  rapidly  increasing  in  most  countries ;  but  as 
the  power  to  produce  sugar  is  almost  illimitable,  no  permanent  rise  of  prices  need  be 
looked  for. 

Taking  the  price  of  sugar  at  the  low  rate  of  11.  4s.  a  cwt.,  or  241.  a  ton,  the  prime 
cost  of  the  article  to  the  people  of  Europe  will  be  1 2,000,000/.  sterling ;  to  which  add- 
ing 75  per  cent,  for  duty,  its  total  cost  will  be  21,000,000/.  !  This  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  trade  in  this  article.  Exclusive,  however,  of  sugar, 
the  other  products  of  the  cane,  as  rum,  molasses,  treacle,  &c.,  are  of  very  great  value. 
The  revenue  derived  by  the  British  treasury  from  rum,  only,  amounts  to  nearly  1,600,000/. 
a  year. 

Progressive  Consumption  of  Sugar  in  Great  Britain.  —  We  are  not  aware  that  there 
are  any  authentic  accounts  with  respect  to  the  precise  period  when  sugar  first  began  to 
be  used  in  England.  It  was,  however,  imported  in  small  quantities  by  the  Venetians 
and  Genoese  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries*  ;  but  honey  was  then,  and  long  after,  the 
principal  ingredient  employed  in  sweetening  liquors  and  dishes.  Even  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century,  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  was  very  inconsiderable;  and  it 
was  made  use  of  only  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  great.  It  was  not  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  century,  when  coffee  and  tea  began  to  be  introduced,  that  sugar  came  into 
general  demand.  In  1700,  the  quantity  consumed  was  about  10,000  tons,  or 
22,000,000  lbs.  ;  at  this  moment,  the  consumption  has  increased  (bastards  included)  to 
above  180,000  tons,  or  more  than  400,000,000  lbs.  ;  so  that  sugar  forms  not  only  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  importation  and  sources  of  revenue,  but  an  important  neces- 
sary of  life. 

Great,  however,  as  the  increase  in  the  use  of  sugar  has  certainly  been,  it  may,  we 
think,  be  easily  shown,  that  the  demand  for  it  is  still  very  far  below  its  natural  limit ; 
and  that,  were  the  existing  duties  on  this  article  reduced,  and  the  trade  placed  on  a 
proper  footing,  its  consumption,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  it,  would  be  greatly 
increased. 

During  the  first  half  of  last  century,  the  consumption  of  sugar  increased  five-fold. 
It  amounted,  as  already  stated  — 

In  1700,  to    10,000  tons      -       or  22,000,000  lbs.  I      In  1754,    to     53,270  tons         or  119,320,000  Ibi. 
1710,    .    14,000—         -         -  31,360,(X)0  —  1770— 1775,  72,500  (average)  .   162,500,(KJO  — 

1734,    -    42,000  —         .         -  94,080,000—   |  1785—1790,81,000        —        -   181,500,000  — 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  duty  on  sugar  amounted  to  3s.  5d.  per  cwt.  Small 
additions  were  made  to  it  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  ;  but  in  1780  it  was  only  6s.  8c/. 
In  1781,  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  previous  duty;  and  in  1787  it  was  as 
high  as  I2s.  4d.  In  1791  it  was  raised  to  15s.  ;  and  while  its  extensive  and  increasing 
consumption  pointed  it  out  as  an  article  well  fitted  to  augment  the  public  revenue,  the 
pressure  on  the  public  finances,  caused  by  the  French  war,  occasioned  its  being  loaded 
with  duties,  which,  though  they  yielded  a  large  return,  would,  there  is  good  reason  to 
think,  have  been  more  productive  had  they  been  lower.  In  1797,  the  duty  was  raised 
to  17s.  6d. ;  2  years  after,  it  was  raised  to  20s.  ;  and,  by  successive  augmentations  in 
1803,  1804,  and  1806,  it  was  raised  to  30s.  ;  but  in  the  last-mentioned  year  it  was 
enacted,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  market  price  of  sugar  in  bond,  or  exclusive  of  the 

•  In  Marin's  Storia  del  Commercio  dc'  yeneziani  (vol.  v.  p.  306.),  there  is  an  account  of  a  shipment  niadt 
at  Venice  for  England  in  1319,  of  1«J,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  10,000  lbs.  of  sugar  candy.  The  sugar  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  fVom  the  Levant. 
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duty,  being,  for  the  4  months  previous  to  tlie  5th  of  January,  the  5th  of  May,  or  the 
5th  of  Septeniber,  below  49s.  a  cwt.,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  might  remit  Is.  a 
cwt.  of  the  duty;  that  if  the  prices  were  below  48s.,  they  might  remit  2s.  ;  and 
if  below  47s.,  they  might  remit  3s.,  which  was  the  greatest  reduction  that  could  be 
made.  In  1826,  the  duty  was  declared  to  be  constant  at  27s.,  without  regard  to  price  ; 
but  it  was  reduced,  in  1830,  to  24s.  on  West  India  sugar,  and  to  32s.  on  East  India 
sugar. 

The  duty  on  foreign  sugars  is  a  prohibitory  one  of  63s.  a  cwt.  Sugar  from  the 
IVIauritius  is,  however,  by  a  special  provision,  allowed  to  be  imported  at  the  same  duty 
as  West  India  sugar. 

I.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Sugar  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  Great  Britain,  the  Nett  Revenue 
derived  from  it,  and  the  Rates  of  Duty  with  which  it  was  charged ;  and  the  Price,  exclusive  of  the 
Duty,  in  each  Year  from  1789  to  183C,  both  inclusive. 


Qaantities  retained 
for  Home  Con- 

Kates of  Duty. 

Price  of  Jamaica 

Y«ars. 

Nett  Revenue. 

British  Plant- 

East India  Sugar, 

Brown  or 
Tado  Sugar 

MUSCO- 

in  Bond. 

sumption. 

ation  Sugar. 

including  Mauritiuj. 

per  GazetteA  rerage. 

Crvl. 

Per  Crrl. 

PerCmt. 

Per  Cent. 

PerCirt. 

ad  valorem. 

£        s.   d. 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

£    s.   d. 

£     1. 

d. 

1789 

1.547,109 

862,632  11  11 

0  12    4 

. 

37  16    3 

1790 

1,536,232 

908,954  17    4 

1791 

1,403,211 

1,074,903  16    5 

0  15    0 

0    2    8 

37  16    3 

1792 

1,361,592 

1,012,538  12    1 

1793 

1,677,097 

1,316,502  14    3 

1794 

1,489,392 

1,031,492    4    2 

1795 

1,336,230 

949,961  16    1 

1796 

1,554,062 

1.225.213    7    5 

1797 

1,273,722 

1,299,744    0    7 

0  17    6 

0    5    2 

37  16    3 

1798 

1,476,552 

1,791,990  15    9 

0  19    0 

0    5    2 

40  16    3 

1799 

2.772,438 

2,321,935  16    5 

1    0    0 

0    2    6 

42  16    3 

1800 

1,506,921 

1,835,112  11     1 

1801 

2,773.795 

2.782,232  18    1 

- 

0    3    2 

42  16    3 

1802 

2,250,311 

2,210,801    6  11 

1803 

1,492,565 

1.551.457  17  11 

1    4    0 

1    6    4| 

1    4    0 

1804 

2,144,369 

2,458,124  18    3 

1    6    6 

1    9    If 

1    6    6 

1805 

2,076,103 

2,439,795    1  10 

1    7    0 

1    9    8i 

1    7    0 

1806 

2,801,747 

3,097,590    3    6 

1807 

2,277.665 

3,150,753    6    3 

1808 

2,842,813 

4,177,916    3    4 

- 

1  10    0 

10    0 

1809 

2,504,507 

3,273,995    2    3 

1810 

3,489,312 

3,117,330  12    9 

CI    9    0 
U    8    0 

1  12    0 
1  11    0 

1    0    0 
10    0 

1811 

3,226,757 

3,339,218    4    3 

1    7    0 

1  10    0 

1    0    0 

•  ^ 

1812 

2.604,019 

3,939,939  17    2 

1813 

2,209.063 

3,447,500    4    5 

1  10   0 

1  13    0 

10    0 

PerCnt. 

r        jffl     10    0            ■) 

.1814 

1,997,999 

3,276,513    6    5 

- 

■\             1    11    0            [ 
i             1    19    0            3 

3    13 

4 

1815 

1,888,965 

2,957,403    2    4 

-    - 

f            1    10    0           7 
I            1    17    0           j 
(■            1    19    0           •) 
2     0    0            f 
C            1    17    0           J 

3      1 

10 

1816 

2,228,156 

3,166.851  18    0 

1    7    0 

2     8 

7 

1817 

2,960.794 

3.967.154    5    0 

. 

1    17    0 

2     9 

8 

1818 
1819 

1,457,707 
2,474,738 

2.331,472    3    5 
3,507,844  11    0 

1  10    0 
fl    8    0 
U    7    0 

2     0    0 

1    18    0           7 

1    17    0           J 

2  10 

3  1 

0 
4 

1820t 

2,581,256 

3.477.770  11    4 

1    7    0 

1    17    0 

1    16 
1    13 
1    11 
1    12 
1    11 

2 
2 
0 
11 
6 
6 

1821 

2,676,274 

3,660,567    6    7 

- 

" 

1822 

2,618,490 

3,579,412  12    1 

. 

• 

1823 

2,842.676 

4,022,782    4    1 

• 

- 

1824 

2,957,261 

4,223,240  18    5 

- 

- 

1825 

2,655.959 

3,756,654    0    1 

. 

rDnt7  on  Maoritios  $agar1 
I         reduced  to  27«.         J 

1    18 

1826 

3.255,075 

4.5)8,690  15    9 

- 

1    10 
1    15 
1     11 
1      8 

7 
9 
8 
7 
11 
8 

1827 

3,021.191 

4.218.623    6    7 

- 

• 

1828 

3,285.843 

4.576.287  13    4 

- 

- 

1829 

3,211,535 

4,452.793  18  11 

- 

- 

1830 

3,396,056 

4.354.103    0    0 

1    4    0 

1    12    0 

1      4 

1831 

3.421.597 

4,219,049    0    0 

- 

» 

1      3 

1832 

3.315.836 1 

3,966,519    0    0 

- 

- 

— 

•  Sugar  used  in  the  distilleries  included  in  these  years.  .  j  „  „^  ,» 

+  Previously  to  1820,  the  importation  of  East  India  sugar  was  comparatively  trifling,  and  does  noi  ai 
this  moment  amount  to  above  190,000  cwt.     The  imports  from  the  Mauritius  have  increased  rapidO^ 
during  the  last  5  years,  more  especially  since  1826,  when  the  duty  on  sugar  from  that  island  was  re- 
duced to  the  same  level  as  that  on  sugar  ttom  the  West  Indies.  —  (See  anti,  p.  929.) 
X  N.  B.  —These  quantities  include  the  sugar  refined  in  Britain  for  exportation  to  Ireund. 
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II.  Account  of  the  Imports,  Exports,  and  Home  ronsumption  of  Sugar  in  the  United  KiNcnoM  and  of 
the  Revenue  derived  therefrom,  in  each  Year  from  1814  to  18.33  inclusive,  epccifying  the  different  Spe- 
cies ol  Sugar  and  the  guantities  of  each  consumed  and  exported,  with  the  Gross  and  Nett  Amount  of 
the  Duty.  —  {Report  of  the  West  India  Committee  of  1832,  p.  £88.  j  and  Pari.  Papers  1 


1 

Imports. 

British  Plantation. 

Mauritius.          |         East  India. 

Foreign  Plantation. 

Total  of  Imports. 

Cni. 

Cnt.                                Cnt. 

Crot. 

Cnt. 

1814 

3,.581,516 

49,849 

581,421 

4,212,786 

1815 

3,642,807 

125,639 

365,889 

4,134,335 

1816 
1817 

3,560,317 
3,679,352 

Considered     as 

127,052 
125,893 

192,780 
105,916 

3,880,149 
3,911,161 

1818 

3,775,379 

East       India 

162,395 

138,032 

4,076,806 

1319 

3,907,151 

.      sugar  in  these  . 

205,527 

85,837 

4,198,515 

1820 

3,769,458 

years. 

277,228 

162,990 

4,209,676 

1821 

3,906,967 

269,162 

197,037 

4,373,166 

1822 

3,435,061 

226,371 

112,954 

3,774,386 

1823 

3,773,528 

219,680 

208,598 

4,201,706 

1824 

3,935,052 

271,848 

205,750 

4,4 1 2,650 

1825 

3,501,281 

93,723         ^ 

150,347 

162,784 

3,908,136 

1826 

4,002,426 

186,782 

161,822 

65,065 

4,419,095 

1827 

3,550,918 

204,344 

175,846 

178,910 

4,110,018 

1828 

4,313,430 

361,325 

156,266 

136,999 

4,968,020 

1829 

4,152,815 

297,958 

206,0.62 

199,568 

4,856,393 

1830 

3,913,268 

48.5,710 

293,769 

223,257 

4,916,004 

1831 

4,103,716 

617,553 

237,416 

607,547 

5,366,262 

1832 

3,784,243 

541,771 

175,252 

366,482 

4,867,748 

1833 

3,648,026 

529,256 

209,449 

346,018 

4,732,749 

Years. 

Exports. 

Consumption. 

Ra 

w  Sugar. 

British  Refined 
Sugar,  reduced  to 

Total  Export  of 

Quantity  retained 

British 

East 

Foreign 

Total  of 

its  equivalent 

Sugar,  Raw  and 

for  actual  Con- 

Plant- 
ation. 

MauriUut. 

India. 

Plant- 
ation. 

Raw 

Sugar. 

Quantity  of  Raw 
Sugar. 

Refined. 

sumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Cwt.       !           Crvt. 

Cnt. 

Cwt. 

Cn-t. 

Cnt. 

Cnt. 

Ctvt- 

1814 

430,817     ■ 

41,083 

459,990 

931,890 

697,347 

1,829,237 

r     2,324,051 
3  including  sugar 
■jused    in   disUl- 

1815 

385,761 

Considered 

67,665 

311,378 

764,804 

994,025 

1,758,829 

( leries. 

2,211,299 

1816 

234,996 

101,581 

190,190 

526,767 

953,314 

1,480,081 

2,529,931 

1817 

142,571 

,     India       < 

95,218 

132,937 

370,726 

1,141,724 

1,512,450 

3,298,941 

1818 

98,512 

sugar   in 

109,952 

108,687 

317,161 

1,157,082 

1,474,233 

1,726,896 

1819 

58,913 

87,587 

102,710 

249,210 

847,798 

1,097,(J08 

2,820,900 

1820 
1821 

77,057 
9,851 

years. 

185,068 
144,332 

138,298 
186,314 

400,423 
340,497 

1,098,616 
1,022,731 

1,499,039 
1,365,228 

2,901,864 
3,056,882 

1822 

10,657 

98,277 

137,707 

246,641 

561,206 

807,847 

2,989,057 

1823 

11,231 

104,796 

176,717 

292,744 

677,593 

970,337 

3,228,991 

1824 

8,836     . 

- 

146,358 

213,980 

369,174 

640,054 

1,009,228 

3,367,424 

1825 

11,529 

21,593 

36,625 

173,075 

242,822 

549,782 

792,604 

3,079,848 

1826 

102,297 

45,534 

46,669 

105,801 

300,301 

586,172 

886,473 

3,573,990 

1827 

40,931 

46,4  SO 

64,079 

103,965 

255.455 

695,402 

950,857 

3,340,927 

1828 

50,586 

117,985 

42,546 

160,329 

371,446 

776,624 

1,148,070 

3,601,419 

1829 

16,467 

52,321 

56,174 

172,950 

297,912 

808,435 

1,106,347 

3,539,821 
3,722,044 

1830 

13,355 

48,383 

83,413 

166,310 

311,461 

1,032,886 

1 ,344,.347 

1831 

10,800 

11,174 

111,102 

287,644 

420,720 

989,120 

1,409,840 

3,787,391  * 

1832 

5,398 

10,146 

92,049 

260,501  1  368,095 

774,939 

1,143,034 

3,655,534 

1833 

7,851 

3,294 

120,156 

234,375  I  365,676 

417,069 

782,745 

-1 

3,658,694 

Revenue  derived  from  Sugar. 

Gross  Receipt  of  Duties. 

Paymenis  out  of 

Gross 

Receipt. 

Years. 

1   Foreign  Plantation  (in- 



cluding  Sugar  of  Mar-     rr„.,i  „<• 
p,rt  Tnrtia  Unique  and  (iuadalouije      ^  "'^  <" 
East  India,  g^^,,^  f„^  j,„^^  (;„^,.       Gross 

sumpUon  under  Act  53     "««'l"- 

Draw  back  and  K 

ounty 

Aett  Pro- 

British 
Plantation. 

Mauritius. 

allowed  on  Expor 
to  Foieign    Parts 

tation 
and 

duce  of 
Duties. 

Repayments    on 

Over- 

^Geo.  3.  c.  62.)                  1 

Entries,  &c. 

L. 

L. 

L.          1                      L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

1814 

4,577,956 

24,299 

253,229 

4,955,484 

1,187,960 

3,767,624 

1815 

4,740,781 

73,999 

65,579 

4,880,359 

1,426,026 

3,454  ,.333 

1816 

4,921,034 

64,913 

79,.349 

6,065,296 

1,45.-5,103 

3,612,193 

1817 

5,966,545 

Considered 

60,612 

8,034 

6,025,191 

1,591,265 

4,433,926 

1813 

4,313,581 

as     East 
f     sugar    in  < 

50,114 

2,118 

4,,365,S13 

1,614,706 

2,751,107 

1819 

4,984,878 

192,014 

924 

6,177,816 

1,181,273 

3,996,643 

1820 

5,288,926 

these 

1.56,968 

1,011 

5,446,905 

1,521,518 

3,925  ,.387 

1S21 

5,.352,1,'?0 

years. 

222,438 

1,075 

5,675,643 

1,386,685 

4,188,968 

1822 

4,611,730 

254,335 

1,117 

4,867,182 

806,738 

4,060,444 

1823 

5,13.5,409 

190,783 
.     282,537 

750 

5,326,942 

919,.'J32 

4,407,410 

1824 

5,207,1.12 

J 

210 

5,489,879 

847,975 

4,641,904 

1825 

4,651,.525 

106,205 

198,322 

99 

4,956,151 

779,495 

4,17fi,C.')6 

1826 

5.273,648 

150,,356 

265,037 

85 

6,689,126 

738,128 

4,950,998 

1827 

5,059,208 

230,005 

172.406 

30,251 

.5,491,870 

841,678 

4,6.50,192 

1828 

5,415,715 

,126,448 

180,0.'>5 

2,658 

5,924,876 

922,579 

6,002,297 

1829 

5,340,258 

324,752 

223,002 

8,745 

5,896,757 

1,000,615 

4,896,242 

1830 

5,226,966 

558,207 

230,185 

47,964 

6,063,322 

1,295,980 

4,767,312 

1831 

4,936,592 

547,855 

189,609 

104,358                  6,778,414 

1,127,824 

4,650,590 

1832 

4,595,377 

631,600 

127,374 

90                   5,354,441 

960,102 

4,394,339 

1833 

4,167,268 

609,352 

157,287                            191               1   4,934,098 

t 

t 

N.  .B.  —  The  rates 

of  duty  in  this  Table  are  the  same  as  those  in  Table  No. 

I. 

*  These  quantities  are  exclusive  of  the  coarse  sugar  and  bastards  remaining  from  flie  process  of  re. 
fining  ;  and  they  are  also  exclusive  of  the  coarse  sugar  obtained  by  boiling  molasses.  The  quantities  of  the 
latter  taken  for  home  consumption,  in  1831,  were  8,020  tons;  in  18.J2,  11,450  do. ;  and  in  1833,  13,970  do. 
—  (Cook's  Commerce  qf  1853,  p.  fi.) 

t  The  drawback  in  1833  was  .004,707/.  ;  but  not  having  learned  the  amount  of  the  repavments  on  over 
entries  for  that  year,  we  are  unable  to  specify  the  nett  produce  of  the  duties  j  but  it  will  be  very  near 
4,400,000/. 
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The  following  Tables  exhibit  the  sugar  trade  of  1832  more  in  detail :  — 


HI.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Unrefined  Sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  severa 
British  Colonies  and  Plantations,  from  the  British  Possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  from  Foreigr 
Countries,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1833;  distinguishing  the  several  Sorts  of  Sugar,  and  the 
Colonies  and  Countries  from  which  the  same  was  imported. 


Of  the  British 

Of  the 

Total  Onantity 

^Mience  imported. 

Plantations. 

East  Indies. 

Plantations. 

imported. 

British  colonies  and  plantations 

Cwi.    qrt.  ttr. 

Cfvt.trt.lbs. 

Cnt.  qri.lit. 

Cmt.  qrs.  Ibi. 

Crvl.  jrt.ltu. 

in  America,  viz.  — 

Antigua           -              -            - 

143,336  0    0 

- 

• 

14^3,336  0     0 

Barbadoes                -           -        - 

2G5,4«J1  2  27 

- 

. 

266,464  2  27 

Dominica        .             .               - 

58,270  0  25 

. 

. 

58,270  0  25 

Granada               ... 

188,231  1  14 

. 

. 

188,231  1  14 

Jamaica           -           - 

1,131,689  1  18 

. 

- 

1,431,689  1  18 

Montserrat            -           -       - 

20,855  2  20 

- 

. 

20,856  2  20 

Nevis 

39,843  1  19 

• 

- 

39,843  1  19 

St.  Christopher       ... 

80,602  0  20 

- 

. 

80,602  0  20 

St.  Lucia            .... 

47,965  3  14 

- 

- 

47,965  3  14 

St.  Vincent 

186,812  1  15 

. 

. 

186,812  1  15 

Tobago       .          -            -       - 

108,100  3  10 

- 

108,100  3  10 

Tortola              -           -            - 

14,999  0  24 

. 

14,999  0  24 

Trinidad       .          -          -      - 

312,265  3  10 

- 

. 

312,265  3  10 

Bermudas          ... 

0  2    0 

.              . 

. 

0  2    0 

Demerara        .                 .       - 

736,561  1  26 

. 

. 

736^61  1  26 

Berbice          ... 

137,457  0  20 

- 

. 

137,457  0  20 

British  North  American  colonies 

10,786  2  24 

1,105  3  15 

- 

225  2  24 

12,118  1    7 

Sierra  Leone           •              .        . 

. 

1  0  18 

. 

. 

1  0  18 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

. 

8,743  0  25 

18  3  10 

. 

8,762  0    7 

Mauritius             .              .           . 

- 

527,904  1  10 

- 

- 

527,904  1  10 

British  possessions   in   the  East 

Indies,  viz.  — 

East  India  Company's  territo- 

ries, exclusive  of  Singapore 

. 

. 

88,238  3    7 

- 

88,238  3    7 

Singapore        -       -          -       • 

. 

. 

43,415  2  15 

. 

43,415  2  15 

. 

- 

14,653  3    4 

. 

14,653  3    4 

Philippine  Islands 

. 

- 

28,924  3  25 

- 

28,924  3  25 

Foreign    colonies    in  the   West 

Indies,  viz.  — 

Cuba          .           -              -     - 

. 

. 

- 

210,84.3  3    5 

210,843  3    5 

. 

. 

- 

2,027  2    1 

2,027  2    1 

St.  Eustatius        -        - 

. 

. 

- 

1,559  0  25 

1,559  0  25 

United  States  of  America 

- 

- 

518  3  11 

518  3  11 

Brazil               -           .          .       - 

. 

- 

147,315  0    5 

147,315  0    5 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

. 

« 

■            - 

3  1  19 

3  1  19 

Europe              -           ... 
Total 

1  2    0 

4,015  2  22 

- 

3,988  0  15 

8,005  1    9 

3,784,244  2    6 

541,770  1    6 

175,252  0    5 

366,481  2  21 

4,867,748  2  10 

IV  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Duties  received  on  Sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom,  m  the  \ear  ended 
5th  of  Januarj',  1833,  distinguishing  each  Sort  of  Sugar ;  also,  of  the  Amount  of  Drawbacks  and  Boun- 
ties allowed  upon  the  Exportation  thereof,  and  the  Nett  Produce  of  the  Duties,  in  such  Year. 


Gross  Receipt  of  Duties  on  Sugar. 


Year  ending  5tli  Jan.  1833. 


Great  Britain 
Ireland 

United  Kingdom 


£        s.    d. 

4,198,207  12    4 
397,169  15    7 


Of  Mauritius. 


£         S.     d. 

621,420    9    2 

10,179  15    7 


.£4,.593.377     7  11  I  6:31,61)0    4    9 


Of  the  Foreijri 

Plantations,  and 

Foreipn  K^rfined 

bugar. 


£       s.  d. 

126,755    9    5 
618    4    1 


127,373  13    6 


£    s.   d. 

89  10    7 


£        s.   d. 

4,946,473    1    6 

407,967  IS    3 


89  10    7     5..3.54,44«  Ifi    9 


Year  ending  5tb  Jan.  1833. 


Great  Britain 
Ireland 


United  Kingdom 


Payments  out  of  the  Gross  Receipt  of  Duties  on  Sugar. 


Bounties  paid  on 

British  Refined  Sugar 

exported. 


£       t.   d. 

949,128    0    1 

44  17     1 


£  949,172  172 


Repayments  on  Over- 
Kntries,  Damages,  fic< 


£      s.    d. 

10,826  8  9 

102  13  1 


10,929  1  10 


£       s.  d. 

959,954  8  10 
147  10  2 


960,101  19    0 


Nett  Produce  of  the 
Duties  on  Sugar. 


£         S.     d. 

3,986,518  12    8 
407,820    5    1 


4,394,338  17    9 
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V.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Raw  and  Refined  Sugar  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year 
ended  5th  of  January,  18j3  ;  reducing  the  Quantity  of  Refined  into  its  Proportion  of  Raw  ;  distinguishing 
the  several  Sorts  of  Sugar,  and  the  Countries  to  which  the  same  was  exported. —  {N.  B. —  Lbs.  are 
omitted  in  the  Columns,  but  allowed  for  in  the  Totals.) 


Raw  Su^ar. 

Refined  Sugar. 

The  same 

C<nmuie«  to  which  eijiorted. 

Of  the 
British 
Plant- 

Of 
Mauri- 

Of the 
East 

Of  the 
Foreign 
Plant- 

Total of 
Raw 

Actual 
^Veight 

stated  as 
Raw 

Sugar  in 
the  Pro- 
portion of 

Total 

(stated  in 

Cwts.jof 

Raw  Sugar. 

ations. 

tius* 

Indies. 

ations. 

Sugar. 

exported.  j34Cwt,of 

Kaw  to  2U 

Cwt.  of 

Refined. 

FsoH  Grbat  Britain. 

Cn'^.  or*. 

Crvt.  qrs. 

Cwt.  art. 

Cnt.  qrs. 

Crvt.  ffr*. 

Cnrl.  qrt. 

Crvt.  qrt. 
15,708  1 

Cnt.  qrt. 
70,669  2 

Russia               ... 

18    0 

22    1 

3,293    3 

51,627  0 

54,961  0 

9,240  0 

Sweden       .... 

. 

- 

319    1 

16  2 

335  3 

28  3 

48  3 

384  3 

Norway               ... 

- 

381     0 

623  3 

1,005  0          363  0 

617  1 

1,622  1 

Denmark        ... 

2   'l 

l,0.-!5    2 

6,485  1 

7,523  1          332  0 

564  2 

8,088  0 

Prussia        .          -               .           . 

. 

1,446    3 

16,794    1 

19,327  2 

37,568  3    77,420  o!131,614  0 

169,182  3 

Uemiany 

31    1 

1,138    2 

9,945    3 

.39,719  2 

50,835  1  177,110  0,301,OS7   1 

351,922  3 

The  Netherlands 

6    1 

5,394    2 

41,830    1 

79,208  2  126,439  3      3,646  3 

6,199  2 

132,639  2 

France 

1     2 

31     3 

U    3 

4  3            50  Ol            22  3 

38  3 

89  0 

Portugal,  the  Arores  and  Madeira 

14    1 

24    3 

104     1 

551  2 

695  0          413  2 

703  0 

1,398  1 

Spain  and  the  Canaries 

1    0 

9    3 

20    0 

31  0          499  3 

849  3 

880  3 

Gibraltar 

18     1 

22    3 

9    2 

4  2 

65  1      4,829  3 

8,210  3 

8,266  1 

Italy 

54    2 

693    0 

11,376    1 

55,437  0 

67,461  1  130J00  0 

222,530  1 

289,991  3 

Malta       .               -               -         . 

3    1 

1     1 

510    0 

514  3 

4,964  2 

8,439  3 

8,954  3 

The  Ionian  Islands 

3    3 

42    0 

3.58    1 

157   1 

561  3 

6,136  1 

10,431  2 

10,993  1 

Turkey  and  Continental  Greece  - 

9     1 

11    2 

2,513    1 

745  3 

5,310  0 

15,803  1 

26,865  2 

30,175  2 

Morea  and  Greek  islands     - 

. 

2  1 

2  1 

321  0 

645  3 

548  1 

Guernsey,  Jersey-,  Aidemey  &  Man 

4,201    3 

42    b 

94    3 

5,387  Oj     9,725  3 

2,177  3 

3,702  1 

13,428  0 

4,366    1 

8,iSl    3  88,630    0 

259,299  2  361,077  3-434,211  1 

738,159  0 

1,099,237  0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

3    2 

38    3 

26     2 

3  0;           72  0 

214  0 

364  0 

436  1 

Other  parts  of  Africa 

134    3 

89    0 

479    3 

221  0          925  0 

626  0 

1,064  1 

1,989  1 

East  Indies  and  China 

142    2 

440    0 

468    0 

307  2 

1,358  2 

710  2 

1,208  0 

2,566  3 

New  South  Wales,  Swan  River, 

and  Van  Diemen's  Land 

100    0 

232    2 

300    2 

141  1 

783  3 

1,461  3 

2,485  1 

3,269  0 

Krilish  North  American  colonies 

296    2 

357     3 

2,000    1 

153  3 

2,S0S  3 

14,021  3 

23,8.37  0 

26,645  3 

British  West  Indies 

74     1 

132    0 

48    3 

102  2 

357  3 

2,943  2 

5,004  0 

5,362  0 

Foreign  M'est  Indies 

,•59     1 

7    0 

4    0 

24  2 

74  3 

163  0 

277  1 

352  0 

United  States  of  Ameiica 

lU    0 

46    0 

49    3 

122  0 

329  1 

1,404  0 

2,387  0 

2,716  1 

Mexico              ... 

11     1 

2    0 

3    3 

20  1 

37  2 

11  1 

19  0 

66  3 

Colombia               -               -           - 

7     1 

1     1 

3    0 

4  2 

16  2 

1  0 

1  3 

18  2 

Brazil 

39    0 

4     1 

14    0 

40  0 

97  3 

. 

97  3 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

18    2 

2    0 

9    2 

24  2 

55  0 

55  0 

Chili       .... 

10    1 

5    3 

19  0 

35  1 

4  0 

6  3 

42  1 

Peru              -              ... 

3    3 

11  b 

4    1 

15  3 

35  0 

6  1 

n  0 

46  0 

The  Whale  Fisheries 

Total  from  Great  Britain    - 
Fbojc  Iheland. 

- 

- 

1  0 

1  3 

1  3 

5,36S    3 

10,146    3  92,049    3 

260,501  0  368,066  2 

455,780  3 

774,827  2,1,142,894  0| 

Africa 

2    0 

. 

- 

2  0 

. 

- 

2  0 

British  North  American  colonies 

19    2 

. 

19  2 

19  2 

British  West  Indies 

. 

. 

65*2 

111*2 

111  2. 

United  States  of  America 
Total  from  Ireland 
Total  quantity  exported  from  the 

7    2 

- 

7    2 

- 

7  2 

29    0 

- 

- 

-  1          29  0 

65  2 

111  2 

140  2 

1 

United  Kingdom 

5,398    0 

10,146    3  92,049    3  j260,501  0  368,095  3 

455,846  2 

774,939  0 

1,143,054  3 

Influence  of  the  Duties.  —  The  price  of  sugar,  exclusive  of  the  duty,  may  be  taken,  at  an  average  of  the 
last  few  years,  at  from  2-ls.  to  S5s.a.  cwt.  But  to  lay  a  tax  of  24.s-.  on  a  necessary  of  life  costing  from  "ils.  to  55s., 
including  %s.  per  cwt.  freight  and  charges,  is  obviously  a  most  oppressive  proceeding.  Indeed,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  room  for  doubting  that  the  consumption,  and  consequently  also  the  revenue,  would 
be  very  greatly  increased  by  reducing  the  duty  to  \6s.  or  18.S.  This  may  be  pretty  confidently  inferred 
from  the  increase  of  consumption  that  has  invariably  followed  every  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar.  During 
the  3  years  ending  with  1808,  when  the  price  of  brown  or  muscovado  sugar,  inclusive  of  the  duty,  was 
about  66i.  a  cwt.,  there  were,  at  an  average,  2,640,741  cwt.  retained  for  home  consumption.  During  the 
3  years  ending  with  1816,  the  price  was  about  93*.,  and  the  average  quantity  retained  for  home  consump. 
tion  fell  off  to  2,038,:37.j  cwt.  But  during  the  3  years  ending  with  182P,  the  price  having  fallen  to  about 
Sis.,  the  average  quantity  retained  for  home  consumption  rose  to  3,267,581  cwt. ;  being  an  increase  of  more 
than  flfly  per  cent,  upon  the  quantity  consumed  during  the  previous  period  ! 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  duty  was  either  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  in  those  3  periods ; 
but  had  it  been  imposed  on  an  ad  valorem  principle,  or  made  to  vary  directly  as  the  price,  the  reduction 
in  the  last-mentioned  period  would  have  been  proportionately  greater,  and  there  would,  consequently,  have 
been  a  still  greater  increase  of  consumption. 

The  reduction  of  3s.  a  cwt.  from  the  duty,  in  1830,  was  too  trifling  to  have  much  effect ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  portion  of  the  increased  consumption  that  has  since  taken  place  is  to  be  ascribed  to  it,  and 
what  toother  things.  Rut  if,  instead  of  reducing  the  duty  from  27s.  to  2is.,  it  had  been  reduced  from  27.5. 
to  16s.  or  18s.,  the  reduction  would  have  had  a  powerful  influence  ;  and  would  certainly  have  occasionad 
a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  lower  priced  sugars,  particularly  in  Ireland. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is,  at  present,  allowing  for  the  quantity  sent  to  Ireland, 
more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1790.  But  had  the  duty  continued  at  12j,  4rf.,  its  amount  in  1790,  there 
cannot,  we  think,  be  much  doubt  that  the  consumption  would  have  been  quadrupled.  During  the  inter, 
vening  period,  the  population  has  been  little  less  than  doubled;  and  the  proportion  which  the  middle 
classes  now  bear  to  the  whole  population  has  been  decidedly  au{;mcnted.  The  con.sumption  of  coffee  —  an 
article  in  the  preparation  of  which  a  great  deal  of  sugar  is  used  in  this  country,  by  all  who  can  aflbrd  it  — 
is  inore  than  22  times  as  great  now  as  in  1790  ;  that  is,  it  has  increasetl  from  under  I,(!(K»,(KJ()  lbs  to  above 
22,0(Xi,()00  lbs. !  1  he  consumption  of  tea  has  about  doubled ;  and  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the 
use  of  home-made  wines,  preserved  and  baked  fruits,  S;c.  Instead,  therefore,  of  having  done  little  more 
than  increase  ))roporlionally  to  the  increase  of  the  population,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  ccn. 
sumption  of  sugar  would,  had  there  not  been  some  powerful  counteracting  cause  in  operation,  have  in- 
creased in  a  far  greater  degree.  Instead  of  amounting  to  little  more  than  3,000,000,  it  ought  to  have 
amounted  to  6,000,000  cwt. 

Taking  the  aggregate  consumption  of  Great  Britain  at  4OO,00O,0O()  lbs.,  and  thepopulation  at  16,500,000, 
the  averag3  consumption  of  each  individual  will  be  about  24  lbs.  This,  though  a  far  greater  average  than 
that  of  France,  or  any  of  the  Continental  states,  is  small  compared  with  what  it  might  be  were  sugar  sup- 
pUetl  under  a  more  liberal  system.     In  workhouses,  the  customar]'  annual  allowance  for  each  individual 
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w,  we  believe,  34  lbs. ;  and  in  private  families,  the  smallest  separate  allowance  for  doraestici  is  1  lb. 
a  week,  or  52  lbs.  a  year.  These  facts  strongly  corroborate  what  we  have  already  stated  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  consumption  of  sugar  may  be  increased  ;  and  others  may  be  referred  to,  that  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  conclusive.  Mr.  Huskisson  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Mr.  Grant's  mo- 
tion for  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties,  2-ith  of  May,  1829,  that  "  in  consequence  of  the  present  enormous 
duty  on  sugar,. the  poor  working  man  with  a  large  family,  to  whom  pence  were  a  serious  consideration, 
was  denied  the  use  of  that  commodity ;  and  he  believed  he  did  not  go  too  far  irhen  he  stated,  that  two- 
THIRDS  oj  the  poorer  consumers  of  coffee  drank  that  beverage  loithout  sugar.  If,  then,  the  price  of  sugar 
were  reduced,  it  would  become  an  article  of  his  consumption,  like  many  other  articles  —  woollens,  for 
example,  which  are  now  used  from  their  cheapness — which  he  was  formerly  unable  to  purcha.se."  ^ 
(Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  455.)  There  are  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  this  statement  is  in  any  degree  exag. 
gerated;  and  it  strikingly  shows  the  very  great  extent  to  which  the  consumption  of  sugar  might  be  in- 
creased, were  it  brought  fully  under  the  command  of  the  labouring  classes. 

It  is  in  Ireland,  however,  that  we  should  anticipate  the  greatest  and  most  salutary  effects  from  a  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  sugar.  The  direct  importations  into  Ireland  do  not  exceed  15,000  tons  ;  and  if  we 
add  to  these  fi,0O0  tons  for  the  second-hand  importations  from  Great  Britain,  which,  we  believe,  is  quite 
as  much  or  more  than  they  amount  to,  the  entire  consumption  of  that  country  will  be  21,000  tons,  or 
47,040,000  lbs  ,  which,  taking  the  population  of  Ireland  at  8,UO0,(X)O,  gives  about  5-8  lbs.  to  each  indi- 
vidual; or  about  1.4th  part  of  the  average  consumption  of  each  individual  in  Great  Britain.  So  sin- 
gular a  result  must,  we  believe,  be  ascribed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
Irish  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  partly,  if  not  principally,  owing  to  over-taxation.  The  direct 
imports  of  sugar  into  Ireland  were  twice  as  great  30  years  ago  as  they  are  at  this  moment;  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  increase  in  the  second-hand  imports  has  been  equivalent  to  tlie  increase  in 
the  population.  Hence,  in  order  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  so  necessary  an  article  as  sugar  among  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the  duties  even  as  low  as  12s.  a  cwt.  ;  and 
we  are  well  convinced  that  such  reduction,  though  it  might  occasion  an  immediate  loss,  would,  in  the 
end,  be  productive  of  a  great  increase  of  revenue,  besides  being  attended  with  other  and  still  more  bene- 
ficial consequences.  The  "  one  thing  needful"  in  Ireland  is  to  inspire  the  population  with  a  taste  for  the 
conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  civilised  life  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  do  this  while  these  conveniences 
are  burdened  with  oppressive  duties,  that  form  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  being  used  by  any  but  the 
richest  classes  ?  Hence,  the  first  step  towards  supplying  what  is  confessedly  the  grand  desideratum  in  the 
case  of  Ireland,  is  to  reduce  the  duties  on  articles  of  convenience  and  luxury,  so  that  they  may  become 
attainable  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  If  this  be  done,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  desire  inherent  in  all 
individuals  of  improving  their  condition,  will  impel  them  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  them.  A  taste 
for  the  articles  in  question  will  be  gradually  diffused  amongst  all  ranks  ;  and,  ultimately,  it  will  be  thought 
discreditable  to  be  without  them.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  97.  Sess.  1831.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  imports  of  sugar  from  the  British  West  Indies  and  the  Mauritius  may 
be  estimated  at  216,.%0  tons,  and  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  above  184,000  tons, 
exclusive  of  bastards;  but  of  this  quantity,  about  6,000  tons  is  Bengal  sugar,  —  making  the  nctt  con- 
sumption of  West  India  and  Mauritius  sugar  178,000  tons,  leaving  38,000  tons  of  the  latter  for  export- 
ation, exclusive  of  the  surplus  of  Bengal  sugar. 

The  duty  on  East  India  su^ar  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  that  on  West  India  sugar.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  tliere  can  be  any  good  reason  why  all  the  productions  of  the  different  d^ 
pendencies  of  the  empire  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  home  market  on  paying  the  same  duty. 
The  admission  of  Mauritius  sugar  at  a  duty  of  245.  is,  indeed,  a  full  concession  of  the  principle ;  for  there 
is  not  a  single  argument  that  could  be  alleged  in  favour  of  admitting  Mauritius  sugar  at  the  same  duty  as 
West  India  sugar,  that  will  not  equally  apply  to  Bengal  sugar.  However,  we  do  not  think  that  this  point 
is  of  so  much  practical  importance  as  is  generally  supposed.  East  India  sugar  has  not,  as  yet,  made  any 
way  in  the  Continental  markets,  most  of  which  are  open  to  it  on  the  same  terms  as  to  other  sugars  ;  and 
unless  its  quality  be  materially  improved,  or  its  price  considerably  reSuced,  there  is  but  little  prospect  of 
its  being  able  to  come  into  competition  with  the  sugars  of  Jamaica,  Brazil,  and  Cuba. 

Bounty  on  the  Exportation  of  Refined  Sugar The  business  of  refining  sugar  for  exportation  has  been 

carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  prosecution  has 
ever  been  productive  of  any  material  national  advantage.  It  had  long  been  suspected,  —  and  the  fact 
seems  now  sufficiently  established,  —  that  the  drawback  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  has 
been  greater  than  the  duty  charged  on  the  raw  sugar  used  in  its  manufacture  ;  the  excess  being,  in  fact, 
a  bounty  paijl  to  those  engaged  in  the  trade.  Previously  to  1826,  the  drawback  on  double  refined  sugar 
was  4tjs.  a  cwt.  :  it  was  then  reduced  to  4.34-.  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  tiiat  it  is  still  considerably  above 
the  mark.  The  average  price  of  sugar  in  bond  in  this  country,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  from  5s.  to 
6s.  a  cwt.  above  what  sugar  of  the  same  quality  has  brought  on  the  Continent;  a  difference  which,  as  we 
export  sugar,  could  not  have  been  maintained,  had  it  not  been  for  the  bounty.  The  same  conclusion 
has  been  established  by  the  trials  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  lire  at  a  sugar  house 
taken  for  the  purpose  by  government.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  ministers  to  reduce  the  draw- 
back to  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  fair  equivalent  of  the  duties  paid  on  the  raw  sugar;  a 
measure,  of  the  expediency  of  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  It  has  been  the  practice,  in  making  up 
returns  to  parliament,  to  reduce  the  refined  sugar  exported  into  raw  sugar,  by  allowing  34  cwt  of  the 
latter  to  20  of  the  former.  But  the  export  of  sugar  is  thus  made  to  appear  greater  than  it  really  is  :  for, 
though  34  cwt  of  raw  may  be  required  to  produce  20  cwt  of  refined  sugar,  the  whole  of  the  molasses  and 
bastards  that  remain  (about  13  cwt)  are  consumed  at  home.  We  subjoin  those  clauses  of  the  act  3  &  4 
WdL  4.  c.  58.  which  refer  to  the  allowing  of  a  bounty  on  refined  sugar. 

Bounties  upon  the  Exportation  of  Refined  Sugar So  long  as  the  duties  which  are  now  payable  upon 

the  importation  of  sugar  until  the  5th  of  April, 1834,  shall  be  continue<l,  there  shall  be  allowed  upon  the 
exportation  of  refined  sugar  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  several  bounties  set  forth  in  the  Table 
herein-after  contained  ;  vthat  is  to  say,) 


Refined  su^r,  viz —  L.  f.  <f. 

Bastard  su^r,  or  refined  loaf  sumir  broken    io 
pieces,  or  bein^  ground  or  powdered  sugar,  or 
such  supar  pounded,  cr.-ished,  or  Iiroken, 
exported  m  a  British  ship,  for  every  cwt.  -14    0 

exported  in  a  ship  not  Briilsh,  for  every  cwt.  -13    0 
Other  refined  sugar  Jn  loaf,  complete  and  whole, 
or  lumps  duly    refined,  having   Iieen  perfectly 
clarified  and  thoroughly  dried  in  the  stove,  and 


L.  :  d. 

being  of  a  uniform  whiteness  throuelvrat,  or  such 
su^ar  pounded,  crashed,  or  broken,  and  sugar 
candy, 
exported  in  a  BritLsh  ship,  for  everv  cwt.        -    1  J6  10 
exported  in  a  ship  not  British,  for  every  cwt.  -    1   15    8 
Double  refined  sugar,  and  sugar  equal  in  quality 
to  double  refined  sugar,  additional  bounty  fur 
every  cwt.        •  -  -  -  -    0    6    4 


Bond  to  be  given  for  the  due  Exportation.  —  The  exporter  of  goods  in  respect  of  which  any  bounty  i< 
claimed  under  this  act,  or  the  person  in  whoss  name  the  same  are  entered  outwards,  shall,  at  the  time 
of  entry  and  before  cocket  be  granted,  give  security  by  bond  in  double  the  value  of  the  goods,  with  1 
sufficient  surety,  that  the  same  shall  be  duly  exported  to  the  place  for  which  they  are  entered,  or  be 
otherwisie  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  shall  not  be  relanded 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  unless  expressly  entered  to  be  exported  thereto. — 
4  3. 

Candy  in  Packages  of  J  Ctet.  —  No  bounty  shall  be  given  upon  the  exportation  of  any  refined  sugar 
called  candy,  unless  it  be  properly  refined  and  manufactured,  and  free  from  dirt  and  scum,  and  packed  in 
oackagcs,  each  of  which  shall  contain  i  a  cwt.  of  such  candy  at  the  least  —  \  4. 
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Sugar  crashed  for  Exportation.  —  If  any  sugar  in  lumps  or  loaves  is  to  be  pounded,  crashed,  or  broken 
before  the  same  be  exported,  for  the  bounty  payable  thereon,  such  lumps  or  loaves  shall,  after  due  entry 
thereof,  be  lodged  in  some  warehouse  provided  by  the  exporter,  and  approved  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  for  such  purpose,  to  lie  then  first  examined  by  the  officers  of  customs  while  in  such  lumps  or 
loaves,  as  if  for  immediate  shipment,  and  afterwards  to  be  there  pounded,  crashed,  or  broken,  and  packed 
for  exportation,  in  the  presence  of  such  officers  and  at  the  expense  of  the  exporter ;  and  such  sugar  shall 
be  kept  in  such  warehouse,  and  be  removed  thence  for  shipment,  and  be  shipped  under  the  care  and  in 
the  charge  of  the  searchers,  that  the  shipment  and  exportation  thereof  may  be  duly  certified  by  them 
upon  the  debenture,  according  to  the  quality  ascertained  by  them  of  the  same  while  in  such  lumps  or 
loaves.  —  ^5. 

Different  Sorts  of  crashed  Sugar  to  be  kept  separate.  —  The  different  sorts  of  such  sugar  shall  be  kept 
apart  from  each  other  in  such  manner  and  in  such  distinct  rooms  or  divisions  of  such  warehouse  as  shall 
be  directed  and  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  ;  and  if  any  sort  of  such  sugar  shall  be 
found  in  any  part  of  such  warehouse  appointed  for  the  keeping  of  sugar  of  a  sort  superior  in  quality 
thereto,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  any  sort  of  such  sugar  shall  be  brought  to  such  warehouse  to 
be  pounded,  crashed,  or  broken,  which  shall  be  of  a  quality  inferior  to  the  sort  of  sugar  expressed  in  the 
entry  for  the  same,  such  sugar  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^6. 

Sugar  Refiners  to  provide  Sample  Loaves  of  Double  Refined  Sugar.  —  There  shall  be  provided  by  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  committee  of  sugar  refiners  in  London,  and  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  committee 
of  merchants  in  Dublin,  as  many  loaves  of  double  refined  sugar,  prepared  in  manner  herein-after  directed, 
as  the  commissioners  of  customs  shall  think  necessary  ;  which  loaves,  when  approved  of  by  the  said  com- 
missioners, shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  standard  samples;  1  of  which  loaves  shall  be  lodged  with 
the  said  committees  respectively,  and  1  other  with  such  person  or  persons  as  the  said  commissioners  shall 
direct,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  therewith  double  refined  sugar,  or  sugar  equal  in  quality  to  double 
refined  sugar,  entered  for  exportation  for  the  bounty ;  and  fresh  standard  samples  shall  be  again  fur- 
nished by  such  committees,  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  commissioners :  provided 
always,  that  no  loaf  of  sugar  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  proper  sample  loaf  of  double  refined  sugar,  if  it  be  of 
greater  weight  than  14  lbs.,  nor  unless  it  be  a  loaf  complete  and  whole,  nor  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  made  by  a  distinct  second  process  of  refinement  from  a  quantity  of  single  refined  sugar,  every  part 
of  (vhich  had  first  been  perfectly  clarified  and  duly  refined,  and  had  been  made  into  loaves  or  lumps  which 
were  of  a  uniform  whiteness  throughout,  and  had  been  thoroughly  dried  in  the  stove.  —  ^7. 

Sugar  entered  not  equal  to  the  Standard  shall  be  forfeited.  —  In  case  any  sugar  which  shall  be  entered 
in  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  on  double  refined  sugar,  or  sugar  equal  in  quaUty  to  double  refined  sugar, 
shall,  on  examination  by  the  proper  officer,  be  found  to  be  of  a  quality  not  equal  to  such  standard  sample, 
all  sugar  so  entered  shall  be  forfeited  and  may  be  seized.  —  ^8. 

Ilifinmg  in  Bond.  —  If  any  further  proof,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  above,  were  required  to 
show  that  the  trade  of  refining  in  this  country  has  been  at  all  times  mainly  dependent  on  the  bounty,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  circumstances  that  have  occurred  under  the  late  act  authorising  refining  in  bond. 
In  1828,  1829,  1830,  and  down  to  July,  1831,  foreign  sugars  were  allowed  to  be  refined  on  the  same  terms  as 
British  sugars  —  that  is,  they  paid  the  same  duty  and  were  entitled  to  the  same  drawback.  The  quantity 
of  foreign  sugar  so  refined  amounted,  in  1830,  to  2,105  tons,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1831,  when  the  privilege 
ceased,  to  about  4,500  tons.  The  renewal  of  this  sy.stem  was  strongly  advocated  in  1831  and  1832;  but 
it  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  West  India  merchants,  who  considered  the  scheme  injurious  to  their 
interests.  Last  year  (1833),  however,  the  refiners  having  pressed  upon  parliament  the  expediency  ot 
allowing  them  to  refine  foreign  sugars  in  bond,  which  excluded,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  the  revenue 
losing  any  thing  by  the  drawback  exceeding  the  duty,  their  request  was  complied  with.  The  result, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  trade  had  formerly  been  mainly  artificial,  or  that  it  had  depended  prnicipally 
on  the  drawback  being  above  the  duty.  "  Out  of  65  houses  in  London,  4  only  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  permission  to  refine  in  bond ;  and  of  these  4,  2  are  now  about  to  give  up  working ;  and  the  total 
quantity  that  has  been  used  is  100  tons  Siaro,  100  tons  Havannali,  and  470  tons  Brazil ;  in  all,  but  670  tons. 
A  statement  has,  also,  been  recently  put  forth,  which  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  a  bounty, 
the  export  had  declined  from  611,000 cwt.  in  1818.  to  344,000  in  1828  ;  and  although  ithas  since  fluctuated 
between  these  quantities,  it  has  amounted  during  the  first  3  quarters  of  the  present  year  (1833)  to  195,271 
cwt.  only,  against  382,479  cwt.  in  the  same  period  of  the  last  year,  and  432,222  cwt.  in  the  previous  one, 
notwithstanding  there  has  been  abundance  of  foreign  sugar  to  be  had  at  low  prices,  and  that  all  the 
powers  of  chemical  science  have  been  at  work  to  improve  the  process  of  refining."—  {Cook's  Commerce  qf 
Great  Britain  for  1833.)  .... 

This  unfavourable  state  of  things  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  concurrence  of  causes ;  but  principally,  we 
believe,  to  the  exaggerated  opinions  entertained  by  most  foreign  nations  as  to  the  importance  of  the  sugar 
refining  business.  We  have  no  wish,  certainly,  to  undervalue  it ;  but  every  unprejudiced  person  must 
admit  that,  compared  with  most  other  businesses  carried  on  in  a  great  country,  it  is  of  very  inferior  con. 
sideration.  Instead,  however,  of  regarding  it  in  this  point  of  view,  most  foreign  governments  seem  to 
look  upon  it  as  of  the  highest  value;  and  have  endeavoured  to  extend  the  business,  not  merely  by  ex- 
eluding  foreign  refined  sugars  from  their  markets,  but  by  granting  the  most  lavish  bounties  on  the 
exportation  of  sugar  refined  at  home.  In  France,  this  sort  of  policy,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  was  earned  so 
far,  that  out  of  a  gross  revenue  of  about  40,000,000  francs  (1,570,000/.)  paid  into  the  treasury  on  account 
of  the  sugar  duties  in  1832,  about  19,000,000  (760,000/.)  were  returned  as  drawback  on  the  export  of 
refined  sugar  !  As  the  French  government  could  not  aflord  to  lose  the  sugar  duties,  which  would  very 
speedily  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  drawback,  necessity  has  compelled  them  to  modify  their  system, 
by  making  the  allowance  to  the  exporter  more  nearly  correspond  with  the  duty.  This  will,  no  doubt, 
diminish  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  from  France ;  a  change  by  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  our 
refiners  will  in  some  degree  be  benefited. 

Prussia,  and  most  parts  of  Germany,  to  which  we  formerly  exported  large  quantities  of  refined  sugar, 
no  longer  admit  it  except  at  a  high  duty.  And  even  in  those  Continental  markets  that  are  still  open  for 
its  importation  under  moderate  duties,  we  have  formidable  competitors  in  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  refiners, 
whose  governments  continue  to  allow  pretty  high  bounties. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  afraid  that  the  refining  business  in  this  country  is  in  a  rather  pre- 
carious state.  Improvements  in  the  process  seem  to  be  the  only  source  of  relief  to  which  the  refiners 
need  look  with  much  hope  of  advantage.  The  idea  of  attempting  to  bolster  up  the  business  by  the  aid  of 
bounties  is  not  one  that  can  be  any  longer  entertained. 

We  subjoin  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  61.,  allowing  sugar  to  be  refined  in  bond. 

Act  3&  4  Will.  4.  c.6I.,  for  admitting  Sugar  to  be  refined  fob  Exportation  withoit  Payment 

OF  Duty. 

Commissioners  of  Customs  may  approve  Premises  fur  Bonded  Sugar  Houses.— Upon  application  to  the 
commissioners  of  customs  of  any  person  actually  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  sugar  refiner  in  the  ports 
of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  Greenock,  or  Glasgow,  or  any  other  port  approved  by  any  3  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs  to  approve  of  such  prcnuscs  as  bonded 
sugar  houses  for  the  refining  of  sugar  for  eximrtation  only,  on  it  being  made  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of 
said  commissioners  that  the  said  premises  are  fit  in  every  respect  for  receiving  such  sugars,  and  wherein 
the  same  may  be  safely  deposited.  —  ^  1.  ,.  ■  , 

Officers  of  Customs  empowered  to  deliver  Sugars  Duty-free,  to  be  there  refined  for  Exportation  only.  — 
On  the  approval  of  any  premises  as  bonded  sugar  houses,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  ciistoms 
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at  the  ports  where  tuch  premises  are  situated  to  deliver,  without  payment  of  duty,  to  the  party  or  partle* 
(O  applying  as  aforesaid,  on  entry  with  the  proper  officer  of  customs,  any  quantity  of  foreign  sugar,  or  of 
sugar  the  produce  of  any  British  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  being  there  refined,  under  the  locks  of  the 
Crown,  for  exportation  only  ;  and  all  sugars  so  delivered  shall  be  lodged  and  secured  in  such  premises, 
under  such  conditions,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  the  said  commissioners  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct :  provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  to  revoke  or  alter  any  order  of  approval  of 
any  such  premises.  —  ^2. 

Refiner  to  give  Bond  that  Sugar  received  be  refined  and  exported,  or  delivered  into  Bonded  Warehouse.  — 
Upon  the  entry  of  sugar  to  be  refined  in  any  premises  approved  of  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  the 
refiner  on  whose  premises  the  same  is  to  be  refined  shall  give  bond,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  in  the  penalty  of  double  the  amount  of  the  duty  payable  upon  a  like  quantityof  sugar  of  the 
British  plantations,  with  a  condition  that  the  whole  of  such  sugar  shall  be  actually  subjected  to  the  process 
of  refinement  upon  the  said  premises,  and  that  within  4  months  from  the  date  of  such  bond  the  whole  of  the 
refined  sugar  and  treacle  produced  by  such  process  shall  be  either  duly  exported  from  the  said  premises, 
or  delivered  into  an  approved  bonded  warehouse,  under  the  locks  of  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
eventually  exported  to  foreign  parts.  —  \  3. 

Re^uloHona  as  U*  ImpoHaiion,  Sec.  of  Su^ar —  No  allowance  |  Cerfificates  fif  Growth  are  required  before  an  j  suErar  can  be 
Is  to  be  made  for  damage  or  increase  of  weight  by  water,  on  I  entered  as  the  produce  of  a  British  possession  in  America,  or 
gu^ar,  without  special  permission.  1  of  the  ^fauritius ;  and  before  it  can  be  entered  as  the  produce 

Tare  on  British  plantation  sugar  :  —  of  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 

Under  8  cw^  .  -  14  per  cent.  Company's  charter.  -(See  the  clauses  in  the  act  3  &  ■«  Will.  4. 

8— and  under  12    -    1  cwt.  each  cask.  .  c.  j2.  on/c.  p.660.) 

12  _  15    -    1  cwt.  1  qr.  12  lbs.  each  cask. 

15  —  17    -    1  2         0  — 

17   —  and  upwards    .13         0—  1 

Beet  Root  Sugar.  —  The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet  root  is  carried  on  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  several  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  France,  where 
the  annual  produce  of  the  sugar  from  this  source  may  at  present  be  estimated  at  about 
8,000  tons.  This  branch  of  industry  began  during  the  exclusion  of  colonial  products 
from  France  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It  received  a  severe  check  at  the  return  of 
peace,  by  the  admission  of  West  India  sugars  at  a  reasonable  duty ;  and  would,  it  is 
most  probable,  have  been  entirely  extinguished,  but  for  the  oppressive  additions  made  to 
the  duties  on  colonial  sugars  in  1820  and  1822.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  at  no  dis- 
tant period  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet  root  will  be  so  much  improved,  that  it 
may  be  able  to  stand  a  competition  with  colonial  sugar  at  the  same  duty  ;  but  we  have 
no  idea  that  this  supposition  will  ever  be  realised.  It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  were  the  culture  of  beet  root  sugar  to  be  extensively  carried  on  at  home, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  collect  a  duty  upon  it ;  so  that  the  large  amount  of 
revenue  that  may  be  advantageously  derived  from  a  moderate  duty  on  imported  sugar, 
would  be  almost  entirely  lost.  — (For  an  account  of  the  beet  root  cultivation  in  France, 
see  the  article  on  the  French  Commercial  Si/stem,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  99.) 

We  understand  that  a  few  small  parcels  of  beet  root  sugar  have  recently  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country  ;  and  with  the  present  enormous  duty  on  colonial  sugar,  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  manufacture  may  not  succeed.  But,  as  the  preservation  of  the  revenue 
from  sugar  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  introduction  of  this  spurious  busi- 
ness, the  foundations  of  which  must  entirely  rest  on  the  miserable  machinery  of  Custom- 
house regulations,  sound  policy  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  precedent  established  in 
the  case  of  tobacco  should  be  followed  in  this  instance,  and  that  the  beet  root  sugar 
manufacture  should  be  abolished.  Inasmuch,  too,  as  it  is  better  to  check  an  evil  at  the 
outset,  than  to  grapple  with  it  afterwards,  we  trust  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  taking 
vigorous  measures,  should  there  be  any  appearance  of  the  business  extending. 

Maple  Sugar.  —  A  species  of  maple  {Acer  saccharinum  Lin.)  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar.  It  grows  plentifully  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  ;  and  in  some 
districts  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with  most  of  the  sugar  they  make  use  of.  Though 
inferior  both  in  grain  and  strength  to  that  which  is  produced  from  the  cane,  maple  sugar 
granulates  better  than  that  of  the  beet  root,  or  any  other  vegetable,  the  cane  excepted. 
It  is  produced  from  the  sap,  which  is  obtained  by  perforating  the  tree  in  the  spring,  to 
the  depth  of  about  2  inches,  and  setting  a  vessel  for  its  reception.  The  quantity  afforded 
varies  with  the  tree  and  the  season.  From  2  to  3  gallons  may  be  about  the  daily  average 
yield  of  a  single  tree  ;  but  some  trees  have  yielded  more  than  20  gallons  in  a  day,  and 
others  not  more  than  a  pint.  The  process  of  boiling  the  juice  does  not  differ  materially 
from  what  is  followed  with  the  cane  juice  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  boiled  as  soon  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  tree  as  possible.  If  it  be  allowed  to 
stand  above  24  hours,  it  is  apt  to  undergo  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentation,  by  which 
its  saccharine  quality  is  destroyed.  —  (Bouchette's  British  America,  vol.  i.  p.  371. ;  Timber 
Trees  arid  Fruits,  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. ) 

Prices  of  Sugar.  —  The  following  statement  of  the  prices  of  sugar  in  the  London  market,  on  the  Jlit 
of  February,  1834,  it  taken  from  the  Circular  of  Messrs.  Carrie  and  Co.  of  that  date. 
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Sugar. 

Duty  paid. 

Duties. 

Sugar. 

In  bond. 

Duties. 

Raw,                              PtT  Cnt. 

L.  I.  d.       L.  >. 

d.  L.  s.  d. 

Raw,                               Per  Crvt. 

i.  I. 

d.       L.  1. 

d. 

L.  J.   d. 

W.  India  B.  P.,  brown 

2  11     0  to  2  l,-5 

0  1      4     0 

Pernambuco,  yellow     - 

1     2 

0  to  1     3 

0 

3     3    0 

middling 

2  14     0  —  2  18 

n 

_ 

white           -               .      - 

1     4 

0  —  18 

(I 

— 

good 

0 



Bahia.  brown 

1     1 

6  —  12 

6 

— 

fine 

3     0     0  —  3    3 

(1 



1     2 

6-13 

fi 

_ 

Mauritius,  broivn 

2     9     0  _  2  12 

0 

white 

1     4 

0—18 

0 

— 

yellow 

2  13    0  —  2  Ifi 

o!     — 

Havannah,  brown 

1     .1 

0—14 

0 



good  and  fine  yellow 

2  16     0  _  3     0 

"     — 

yellow 

1     4 

0—16 

II 



strong  grey 

2  14    0—3    0 

Ol       — 

white        -                  .        . 

1  y 

0  -  1  11 

0 



1 

fine  white 

I   L2 

0  —  1  13 

() 



Bengal,  vellow 

1     0    0  to  1     3 

0  1  12    0 

Porto  Rico         -             -        - 

1     2 

0.-15 

0 

white 

13     0—18 

01       _ 

Free. 

fine  white 

1  10    0  —  1  12 

ol     — 

Refined,  double  loaves 

4    8 

0  to  5  10 

0  in  B.  ship 

China 

10    0—16 

03     5    0 

Hamburgh  (patent) 

3  16 

0  —  42 

0    per  cwt. 

Java 

1     2    0—1     6 

0 



do.    (not  patent) 

3  Li 

0        0    0 

0      refined 

Manilla 

116—14 

0 



powder 

3  11 

0—  3  12 

0      single 

Siam 

1     0    0—13 

6 

_ 

single           -               -         - 

3  11 

0  —  3  12 

0  36».  lOrf., 

Rio,  brown 

110—12 

0 

_ 

small  lumps 

:*    7 

6-39 

0     double 

yellow          ... 

1     2    0  —  1    3 

0 



large    do.          -           .        . 

3    3 

0-38 

0    43«.  2d. 

white      - 

13    6  —  18 

0 



crushed  (on  board) 

1     8 

0—  1  11 

6    bastards 

Pernambuco,  bro\vn 

1     0    0—1     1 

0         - 

bastards 

i  18 

0  —  2  12 

0       24». 

Accounts  OF  Sales  of  Sugar. — Subjoined  are  pro  forma  accounts  of  sales  of  sugar  from  Jamaica, 
Brazil,  Bengal,  Mauritius,  &c.  These  accounts  are  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  exhibit  the  various 
charges  affecting  this  necessary  article,  from  the  time  it  is  shipped  in  the  colonies  till  it  finds  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  grocer  ;  and  our  readers  may  rely  on  their  authenticity.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
the  duties  are  very  mtccli  greater  than  the  sums  received  by  llie  planters. 


Pro  Formd  Sales  of  100  Hogsheads  Jamaica  Sugar,  per  "  Jean,"  Captain  Yates,  by  Order  and  for  Account  of  Thomason  &  Co. 


Cm'/,  i/r: 
1,400    0    0 
151    3    4  tare  and  draft. 

1,218    0  21  nett 


Cn'l.  grt.  lbs. 
Average  market  tare  I     2    0  eacli 
Draft  -  0    0    2     — 


at  il.  IGs.  per  cwl. 


Charges. 


Warehousing  entry  -  -  -  - 

Sea  insurance,  valuing  at  20^  per  hhd.    50*.  per  cent,  on  2,000/. 
Policy  5s.  per  cent.,  5/.    Commission  ^  per  cent.,  10/. 

Insurance  from  fire,  3  months,  at  os.  3d.  per  cent,  on  2,000/. 
Customs  duty  on  1,2.^)  cwt.  at  24s.  per  cwt.,  and  entries 
Freight  on  1,250  cwt.,  at  4/.  10s.  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 
Primage  at  fi<(.  each,  2/.  lOj.    Pierage  at  4.J(/.,  1/.  17j.  6d. 

Consolidated  rate  on  1,250  cwt.  at  Sd.  per  cwt.  *        - 
Laying  over  at  6d.  each        _  ,  .  .  , 

Interest  on  freight,  25  days,  15i.  8<f. ;  on  duty,  70  days,  1 U.  IQJ.  'id. ; 
70  days,  6s.  4d.  ... 

Brokerage  ^  per  cent.  ..... 

Del  credere  1  per  cent.  .... 

Commission  2J  per  cent.  .  .  .  . 


charges. 


/-.  !  1,441    6    6 


Errors  excepted.  Cash,  .3d  of  May 

London,  25/A  "/  Fehriiary,  1S3 1.  ■ 

*  This  charge  includes  12  weeks'  rent ;  but  should  the  importer  keep  the  sugar  on  hand  beyond  lh.nl  period,  he 
would  be  liable  to  rent  at  the  rate  of  5d.  per  ton  per  week.  The  buyer  also  has  the  sugar  delivered  to  him  free  of 
expense. _^ 


Pro  Formi  Sales  of  100  Chests  Bahia  Sugar,  per  "  Mary,"  Captain  Smith,  by  Order  and  for  Account  of  VVUIiam  Henry  &  Co. 


Average  weight  of  each  chest  about  16  cwt.  gross. 
Revenue  tares  13  per  cent.,  and  draft  2  lbs.  per  chest,  allowed  to  buyers. 

Cwt.  vr-  "  - 


33  chests  white 

33  do.    yellow 

34  do.    brown 
100  chests 


4CG    1    0  nett 


4CC    1    0  nett 


528     0     0  gross. 
0    2    4  draft. 

629    8 
559  10 
489  11 

527     1  24 
61    0  24  tare. 

466    1    0  nett  at  1/.  7s. 

9 

■       at  U.  4>. 
-       at  1/.  1.. 

0 
3 

It  2i  per  cent. 

1,678  10 
41   19 

0 
3 

i,e.-.6  10 

9 

Charga. 
■Warehousing  entry  •  -  -  " 

Sea  insurance  on  1,700/.  at  2/.  7*.  fit/,  per  cent. 
Policy  53.  per  cent.,  ■!/.  5*.    Commission  4  per  cent.,  S/.  10«. 

Insurance  from  fire  on  1,700/.  at  3s.  3it.  per  cent. 

FreiRhton  l.^OOcwt.  1  qr.  121bs.  at  .V.  10*.  per  ton  of 'iO  civt. 

Primage  5s.  per  cent.,  1*2/.  53.    PieraRC  at  3i(/.  i>er  ton,  U.  0<.  5d, 

Consolidated  rate  on  1,400  cwt.  1  qr.  12  lbs.  at  7d.  jKiTCwt.  * 

Laying  over  at  fit/,  earh               .                       -                      -                      -  - 

Interest  on  freight,  2.'>  davs,  11*.  Id. ;  on  dock  charges,  25  day*.  2s.  3d.  • 

Advertising  and  showing" for  sale,  catalogues,  use  of  room,  receipt  slami's,  and  peKy 

expenses        ....                      -                      -  - 

Brokerage  1  per  cent.        -                  •                      -                      .                  -  - 

Commission  2^  per  cent.             -                      -                        ■                        *  " 


12 

15    0 

245 
13 

0  11 
5    5 

25H  6  4 
40  16  10 
2  10  0 
0  16    4 


Cash,  2Sd  of  .March 


419    8    5 


1,217    t    4 


Errors  excepted. 
London,  25(4  qf  February,  1834. 

*  This  charge  includes  12  weeks'  rent ;  but  should  the  importer  keep  the  sugar  on  hand  bevond  that  period,  he 
would  be  liable  to  rent  at  the  rate  of  5d.  per  ton  per  week.  The  buyer  also  h«»  the  sugar  delivered  to  him  free  of 
c^cpense. _^ 
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Pro  Farmi  Sales  of  500  Bag»  Bengal  SuKar,  per  "  Pero,"  Captain  Hawk,  l.y  Order  and  for  Account  of  \V.  S.  Warwick. 


Cn>(.  ■jr.  ILs. 
500  bags  (weighing  each    1    0    21) 
Cwt.  grs.  lb. 
593    3    0 
3110  tare  and  drail. 


56t    2    0  nett 


at.  1/.  9t.  per  cwt. 


Charges. 
Warehoosing  entry       .  -  - 

Sea  insurance  on  800/.  at  il.  15«.  per  cent. 
Policy  5*.  per  cent.,  2/.    Commission  J  per  cent., 


it. 


2    9    6 


Insurance  from  fire  on  800(.  at  35.  3d.  per  cent. 
Freight  on  56S  cwt.  3  qrs.  !i4  lbs.  at  4/.  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 
Consolidated  rate  on  5GG  cwt.  3  qrs.  21  lbs.  at  6d.  per  cwt-  • 
Lotting  at  Id.  per  cwt.  gross  -  -  - 

Advertising  and  showing  for  sale,  catalogues^  use  of  room,  receipt  stamps,  and  petty 

expenses  -  -  •  -  .  - 

Brokerage  i  per  cent.       -  •  •  ... 

■    '      2i  per  cent.       •  -  .... 


M 

0 

0 

1 

« 

1) 

U3 

8 

0 

16  12 

6 

2 

1 

fi 

4 

t 

7 

20 

7 

11 

Errors  excepted.  Cash,  24th  of  May 

London,  25<k  of  Febrvary,  1831. 

*  This  charge  includes  12  weeks'  rent ;  but  should  the  importer  keep  the  sugar  on  hand  beyond  that  period,  he 
would  be  liable  to  rent  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  ton  per  week.  The  buyer  also  has  the  sugar  delivered  to  him  free  of 
expense. 


ProFormd  Sales  of  2,000  Bags  Mauritius  Sugar,  per  "Afirica,"  Captain  Reynolds,  by  Order  and  for  Account  of  S.  R.  Waters- 


Cwt.  qr.  lb. 
2,000  hags  (weighing  each  110) 
Cn't.    qr.  lbs. 
2,500    0    0 
107    0  IG  tare  and  draft. 


2,392    3  12  nett 

Charga. 
Warehousing  entry  .... 

Sea  insurance  on  3,700/.  at  3/.  per  cent. 
Policy  5».  per  cent.,  9/.  5*.     Commission  i  per  cent.,  IS/.  10*. 

Insurance  from  fire  on  3,700/.  at  3i.  3rf.  per  cent. 

Customs  duty  on  2,110  cwt.  'i  qrs.  21  lbs.  at  1/.  4j.  per  cwt.  and  entries 
Freight  on  2,110  cwt.  2  qrs.  21  lbs.  at  1/.  10«.  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 
Primage  bs.  per  cent.  .  -  .  -  - 

Consolidated  rate  on  2,410  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lbs.  at  6d.  per  cwt.  * 
Lotting  at  Id.  per  cwt.  gross  .  -  -  - 

Interest  on  duty,  70  davs,  22/.  4»  3J. ;  on  freight,  25  days,  1/.  lOi.  5d.;  on  charges, 
70  days,  10*.  lOrf.      '     -  -  -  -  -  - 

Advertising  and  showing  for  sale,  catalogues,  use  of  room,  receipt  stamps,  and  petty 
expenses  -  -  .  -  -  . 

Brokerage  and  guarantee  1  per  cent.  -  .  - 

Commission  2^  per  cent.  -  •  -  - 


at  2.'.  15«.  per  cwt. 
*.    d. 


133  15    0 

6    0    6 

2,895  16    0 


512  8 
13  11 

4 

2 

60  5 
10  8 

4 

4 

555  19    6 
70  13    8 


7  0  0 
65  16  0 
164  10    2 


3,929    0  10 


2,651 


Errors  excepted.  Cash,  3d  of  May 

Lotulon,  lith  of  Fdiniart/,  1831. 

*  This  charge  include;  12  weeks  rent,  but  should  the  importer  keep  the  sugar  on  har»d  beyond  that  period,  he 
would  be  liable  to  rent  at  the  rate  of  It/,  per  ton  per  week.     The  buyer  also  has  the  sugar  delivered  to  him  free  of 


Pro  Fortnd  Sales  of  600  Chests  Havannah  Sugar,  per  "  Porcia,"  Captain  Baker,  by  Order  and  for  Account  of  Wm.Watkinj. 


Cnt.    qrs.  lbs. 
250  chests  white  (weighing  each  li  cwt.)    1,062    2    0 

Cnt.    qrs.  lbs.  118     1     6  t.  &  d. 

250    do.     yellow       1,062    2    0 

118    1     6  t.  &  d.       911    0  22  nett 


911    0  22  nett 


at  1/.  14<. 
at  1/.  5<. 


Cliarges. 
Warehousing  entry       .  - 

Sea  insurance  on  2,800/.  at  2/.  5j.  per  cent 
Policy  5*.  per  cent.,  11.    Commission  10*.  per  cent.,  14/. 


Insurance  from  fire 
Freight  on  1,892  cwt.  3  ars 
Primage  bs.  per  cent.,  21/. 


2,800/.  at  3j.  .3</.  per  cent. 

.  12  lbs.  at  4/.  ll)j.  per  (on  of  20  cwt. 
.  10(/.     Pierage  .>^d.  per  ton,  II.  7s. 


Id. 


Conwlidalcd  rale  on  1 ,892  cwt.  3  qrs.  12  lbs.  at  6(/.  per  cwt.  * 

Laying  over  at  firf.  each        _  .  .  .  .  . 

Interest  on  freight,  25  days,  1/.  4*.  Id. ;  on  dock  charges,  25  days,  2*.  6(/. 
Auction  duty  4  per  cent.         -  -  -  '       -  ^  . 

Advertising  and  showing  for  sale,  catalogues,  use  of  room,  receipt  stamps,  and  petty 
ex])cnses       -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Brokerage  1  per  cent.  ..... 

Commission  2i  per  cent.       .  -  .... 


Discount  2}  per  cent. 


448  11  11 
47    6    6 

12  10    0 
1    7     1 

13  18    6 

3    1    6 


21 

0 

0 

42,-. 
22 

IS 

13 

6 
5 

1,605 
1,180 


2,715  14    6 


713    0    6 


2,002  14 


Errors  excepted.  Cash,  22d  of  March 

London,  %'ilh  of  February,  1831. 

*  This  charge  includes  12  weeks'  rent ;  but  should  the  importer  keep  the  sugar  on  hand  beyond  that  period,  he 
would  be  liable  to  rent  at  the  rate  of  IJ.  pet  ton  per  week.  The  buyer  also  has  the  sugar  delivered  to  him  free  of 
expense. 


N.  B.  —  The  freight  is  charged  on  the  weight,  exclusive  of  the  tare,  but  inclusive  of  the  draft. 


SULPHUR.  —  SYDNEY.  1099 

SULPHUR,  OR  BRIMSTONE  (Fr.  Soufre;  Get.  Schwefel ;  It.  Zolfo,  Solfo ; 
Sp.  Azufre ;  Arab.  Kibreet),  is  a  crystallised,  hard,  brittle  substance,  commonly  of  a 
greenish  yellow  colour,  without  any  smell,  and  of  a  weak  though  perceptible  taste  ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  from  1-9  to  2*1.  It  burns  with  a  pale  blue  name,  and  emits  a  great 
quantity  of  pungent  suffocating  vapours.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  it  is  dug 
up  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity.  That  which  is  manufactured  in  this  country  is 
obtained  by  the  roasting  of  pyrites.  It  is  denominated  rough  or  roll  sulphur,  from  its 
being  cast  in  cylindrical  moulds,  and  contains  7  per  cent,  of  orpiment.  The  Italian 
roll  sulphur  does  not  contain  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  a  simple  earth ;  and  is,  therefore, 
in  higher  estimation  than  the  English.  When  roll  sulphur  is  purified,  it  receives  the 
name  of  sublimed  sulphur,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  bright  yellow  powder.  —  (  Thomson's 
Chemistry,  Sj-c.") 

Sulphur  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  It  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
and  in  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol  It  is  also  useii  extensively  in  medicine,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  entries  for  home  consumption  in  1831  and  1832  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  312,698 
cwt  a  year.  The  duty  on  refined  brimstone  varies  from  6s.  to  9s.  9rf.  a  cwt.  ;  so  that  the  imports  consist 
almost  wholly  of  rough,  or  what  is  called  roll  brimstone.  Of  289,421  cwt.  imported  in  1S31,  264,944  cwt. 
came  from  Italy,  or  rather  Sicily.  Its  price  in  bond  in  the  London  market,  in  March,  18*4,  varied  ftora 
13i  to  20/.  a  ton. 

SYDNEY,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  and  of  the  British  settlements  in  New 
Holland,  or  Australia,  in  lat.  33°  55'  S.,  Ion.  150°  10*  E.  Population  about  1-1,000. 
Sydney  is  situated  on  a  cove  on  the  south  side  of  Port  Jackson,  about  7  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  water  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  largest  ships  to  come  close  to  the 
shore.  The  inlet  or  harbour,  denominated  Port  Jackson,  is  one  of  the  finest  natural 
basins  in  the  world.  It  stretches  about  15  miles  into  the  country,  and  has  numerous 
creeks  and  bays  ;  the  anchorage  is  every  where  excellent,  and  ships  are  protected  from 
every  wind.  The  entrance  to  this  noble  bay  is  between  2  gigantic  cliffs  not  quite 
2  miles  apart.  On  the  most  southerly,  in  lat.  33°  51'  30"  S.,  Ion.  151'^  16'  30'  E., 
there  is  a  light-house,  the  lantern  of  which  is  elevated  67  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
about  345  above  the  sea.  Owing  to  a  want  of  attention  at  first,  the  streets  of  Sydney 
were  laid  out,  and  the  houses  built,  according  to  the  views  of  individuals,  without  any 
fixed  or  regular  plan.  But  latterly  this  defect  has  been  to  a  considerable  degree  reme- 
died in  the  old  streets ;  and  the  new  ones  are  systematically  laid  out.  The  town  covers 
a  great  extent  of  land  ;  almost  evei^y  house  having  a  considerable  piece  of  ground  attached 
to  it.  Tliere  are  different  banks  at  Sydney ;  some  of  which  are  joint  stock  associations, 
and  others  private  copartneries.  There  is  also  a  Savings'  Bank.  Schools  for  the 
instruction  of  poor  children  have  been  established ;  and  there  are,  besides  two  estab- 
lishments, dignified  with  the  pompous  title  of  colleges,  numerous  seminaries,  some 
of  them  said  to  be  very  well  conducted,  for  the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
There  are  several  periodical  publications. 

Population,  §-c.  —  The  British  settlements  in  New  South  Wales  were  originally 
intended  to  serve  as  penal  establishments  to  which  convicts  might  be  transported,  and 
employed  in  public  and  private  works  ;  and  are  still  used  for  this  purpose.  The  first 
vessel  with  convicts  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  in  January,  1788  ;  but  it  having  been  found 
to  be  quite  unsuitable  as  a  site  for  a  colony,  the  establishment  was  removed  to  Port 
Jackson.  The  progress  of  the  colony  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  might  have  been 
anticipated,  considering  the  character  and  habits  of  the  convicts  annually  landed  upon 
its  shores,  and  the  difficulties  which  the  great  distance  from  England  interpose  in  the 
way  of  an  emigration  of  voluntary  settlers.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  convicts  and  other  emigrants  being  males,  a  great  disproportion  lias 
always  existed  between  the  sexes  in  the  colony,  which  lias  materially  retarded  its  pro- 
gress, and  been,  in  other  respects,  productive  of  very  pernicious  results.  Government, 
however,  recently  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of  8/.  each,  on  their  arrival  in  the  colony,  to 
every  well-behaved  unmarried  young  woman,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30,  not 
exceeding  1,200  jn  all,  who  might  emigrate,  either  to  New  South  Wales  or  Van 
Diemen's  Land  ;  and  some  have  been  sent  out  by  private  associations.  In  1828,  the 
date  of  the  last  census,  tlie  entire  population  of  the  colony,  exclusive  of  aborigines, 
was  36,598,  distributed  as  follows ;  — 

Free  emigrants        -  -  -[Se«     ^  -   f;'^' j  *.673  ^ 

„         .     ,.  ,  C  males         .        4,473  >   a  ~cn  \      ' 

Born  ui  the  colony  .  -  f  ftm.ilc3         -   i.^TAi  ^''^  ^ 

Convicts  become  free  by  servitude  -["em'^es  "   -    11342  j  ^■*^  ?    -^™ 

Convicts  pardoned       -              .  -[i^ma?es  '.      ^fl]      886  5 

Co»vict3         .          -^      -  -[-^-cs  ■  .'tflU      -     ]W 

Total               -  -  .          -        36,598 
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But  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  these  returns.     At  present,  the  population  of  the 
colony  may  safely  be  taken  at  above  50,000. 

Climate.  —  The  climate  of  such  parts  of  New  South  Wales  as  have  been  explored  by 
the  English  is  particularly  mild  and  salubrious.  The  high  summer  heat  indicated  by 
the  thermometer  has  not  the  relaxing  and  enfeebling  effect  that  a  similar  high  tem- 
perature has  in  India  and  many  other  countries.  Fearless  of  damps,  and  unmolested  by 
noxious  insects,  the  traveller  may  throw  himself  under  the  shade  of  the  first  tree  that 
invites  him,  and  sleep  in  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  climate  has  the  serious 
defect  of  being  too  dry.  It  seems  to  be  subject  to  the  periodical  recurrence  of  severe 
droughts.  These  prevail  sometimes  for  2,  3,  or  even  4  years  together.  The  last  "  great 
drought"  began  in  1826,  and  it  did  not  terminate  till  1829 !  Very  little  rain  fell  during 
the  whole  of  this  lengthened  period,  and  for  more  than  6  months  there  vras  not  a  single 
shower  !  In  consequence,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  was  so  parched  and  withered, 
that  all  minor  vegetation  ceased  ;  and  even  culinary  vegetables  were  raised  with  much 
difficulty.  It  well  nigh  ruined  many  of  the  settlers ;  nor  is  the  colony  as  yet  quite 
recovered  from  its  effects.  —  ( Breton's  Excursions  in  New  South  Wales,  p.  296. ;  SturVs 
Southern  Australia,  vol.  i.  p.  2.)  This  is,  in  fact,  the  great  drawback  upon  the  colony; 
and  were  it  more  populous,  there  is  reason  to  think  it  would  expose  it  to  still  more 
serious  difficulties. 

Soil,  Products,  §"c.  —  The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  most  parts  of  New  Holland  that  have 
been  explored  with  any  care,  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  corresponding  with  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  some  of  its  casual  visiters,  whose  imaginations  seem  to  have  been  dazzled 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  botanical  productions,  and  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  the 
climate.  The  truth  is,  that  the  bad  land  seems  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
the  good  in  New  Holland,  than  in  almost  any  other  country  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Different  theories  have  been  framed  to  account  for  the  fact ;  but  of  the  fact 
itself  there  seems  no  manner  of  doubt.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  in 
a  country  of  such  vast  extent  there  are  many  fertile  districts ;  but  along  the  cast  coast, 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  these  seem  to  be  much  more  confined  than  might  have 
been  expected ;  and  the  little  experience  we  have  had  on  the  west  side,  at  Swan  River 
and  other  places,  seems  to  lead  to  still  more  unfavourable  conclusions.  Only  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  interior  has  as  yet  been  explored.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  fair  inference  seems  to  be,  not  only  that  New  South  Wales,  but  that  New  Holland 
generally,  is  much  better  fitted  for  becoming  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  country. 
Sheep  succeed  remarkably  well ;  and  notwithstanding  the  colony  continues  to  derive  part 
of  her  supplies  of  corn  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  other  places,  she  has  already  a  very 
large  export  of  wool ;  and  from  the  great  and  growing  attention  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  of  sheep,  their  rapid  multiplication,  and  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  wool  exported,  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that,  at  no  distant  period,  New 
South  Wales  will  be  one  of  the  principal  wool-growing  countries  in  the  world.  In 
1822,  the  exports  of  wool  amounted  to  only  152,880  lbs.  ;  in  1825,  they  had  increased 
to  411,600  lbs.  ;   in  1828,  they  were  834,343  lbs.  ;   and  in  1832,  1,336,000  lbs.  ! 

The  following  statements  show  the  progress  of  cultivation  in  the  colony,  from  1819 
to  1828:  — 

The  Stock  was 


In  1819. 

Horses            ...  3,572 

Horned  cattle         -              -  42,789 

Sheep          -              -          -  75,369 


In  182& 
Horses  ...      12,479 

Horned  cattle  .    262,868 

Sheep  .  .  •    536,391 


The  Number  of  Jcres  held  was 
In  1819  -  -  -    337,114     I      In  1828        .  .  .    2,90R,346 

Of  which  were  cultivated      47,973  Of  which  were  cleared     -    231,573 

I  And  cultivated        .  .    71,523 

Imports  and  Exports.  —  The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  all  plar-es  into  Sydney  in  18.50,  excluding 
those  from  the  Whale  Fishery  and  New  Zealand,  which  are  almost  entirely  the  produce  of  the  industry 
of  the  colonists,  was  estimated  at  510,73!/. ;  of  which  the  im|>orts  from  Great  Biitain  amounted  to 
424,489/.  Of  the  latter,  the  principal  articles  were  —  cottons,  1,319,001)  yards,  value  48,?tW.  ;  apparel  and 
slops,  32,955/. ;  casks  and  staves,  18,5!'2/. ;  hardware  and  ironmongerv,  2S,375/.  ;  haberdashery,  27,50.i/. ; 
hats,  caps,  bonnets,  &c.,  14,022/. ;  spirits,  about  34O,0Oi)  gallons,  value  38,547/.  ;  stationery  and  bixiks, 
10,79."i/. ;  woollens,  19,<)29/. ;  wines,  10,293/.,  &c.  The  principal  foreign  and  colonial  imports  were  sugar 
and  wheat. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  exports  during  the  same  year  was  .j71,174/.  Of  these,  the  principal  article* 
of  native  produce  were  —  wool,  l,,'>Jfi,4141t>s.,  value  7.'>,y4+/.  ;  hides,  10,309/.  ;  spermaceti  oil,  2,221  tun< 
190 gals.,  value  112,027/.  ;  black  whale  oil,  944  tuns,  value  21,227/.  ;  salt  provisions,  18,001/,  &c.  Exclusive 
of  these,  there  were  re-exported  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  53,762/. ;  and  of  the  produce  of 
British  and  foreign  colonial  settlements,  23,816/.  We  have  thus- 
Total  amount  of  imports  ...  jff  510,73.? 
.—          of  exports             .  -  .  -       371,174 

Balance  of  imports  -  £  139,559 
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But  fVom  this  we  have  to  deduct  115,629/.,  being  the  amount  of  the  bills  drawn  by  the  insular  com. 
missariat  on  the  goveniment  at  home  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military  and  convict  establishments, 
leaving  an  apparent  balance  against  the  island  of  23,940A     It  should  be  observed,  that  in  these  statements 

no  account  is  taken  of  the  precious  metals  imported  or  exported [Kew  South  Hales  Calendar  and 

Director!/ for  1853,  pp.  305—312.) 

In  1832,  J86  ships,  of  the  burden  of  about  40,000  tons,  entered  Port  Jackson.  During  the  same  year, 
38  ships,  of  12,231  tons  burden,  entered  British  ports  inwards  from  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  Swan  River ;  and  89  ships,  of  30,49i  tons  burden,  cleared  outwards  for  the  same. 

Whale  Fishery.  —  The  statements  given  above  show  the  great  importance  of  the  whale 
fishery  to  New  South  Wales.  The  Physeter  macrocephalus,  or  black-headed  spermaceti 
whale,  being  particularly  abundant  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  situation  of  Sydney  gives 
its  whale  ships  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fishery  that  are  not  enjoyed  by  those 
either  of  England  or  America.  The  latter  have  a  long  voyage  to  make  before  they 
reach  the  fishing  stations ;  whereas  those  belonging  to  New  South  Wales  reach  them 
without  loss  of  time,  and  return  home  with  equal  facility  for  fresh  supplies,  or  to  repair 
any  damage  they  may  happen  to  meet  with.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  colonists 
should  have  eagerly  embarked  in  this  field  of  enterprise.  They  have  prosecuted  it  with 
much  success,  and  have  now  many  valuable  ships  engaged  in  it. 

The  trade  carried  on  between  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  is  daily  becoming 
of  more  and  more  importance.  The  imports  of  flax  from  the  latter  into  this  country 
are  now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  considerable  value  and  importance. 

Income  and  Expenditure.  —  We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  revenue  of  New  South 
Wales  for  the  6  years  ending  with  1831,  and  for  part  of  1832, 


Revenue  of  New  South  Wales,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1326,  to  the  31st  of  October,  1832. 


From  1st  Jan. 

Head  of  Revenue. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

to  31st  Oct. 
1832. 

L.       t. 

d. 

t.      «.     d. 

L.       t. 

d. 

L.       : 

d. 

L.        1. 

d. 

L.        1. 

d.          L.      ,.    d.\ 

Customs 

49,353  13 

6i 

52,822  19    7i 

69,677  16 

6 

79,136    8 

8 

81,078  15 

1 

89.805    4 

1  ,  75,486    8    1  1 

Duty  on  spirits  dis- 

tilled in  the  colon\ 

1,890  15 

43 

2,211  18    1 

700    2 

7 

288  15 

0 

710    7 

6 

1,135    0 

0 

867    2    6 

Post-office       collec- 

tions       .        .       . 

. 

• 

598    2 

4i 

1,324  15 

7 

i,753  14 

9J 

2,153    0 

2 

2,105  16    9 

Auction  duty,   and 
licences  to  auction- 

576     7 

IJ 

682  18  Wi 

1,363  10 

-\ 

1,276    7 

IJ 

1,463  18 

31 

1,399    7 

4i      1,204    9    7i 

Licences    to     retail 
malt  and  spirituous 
liquors    .        .       . 

3,063    4 

9 

4,025    0    0 

4,425    0 

0 

3,725    0 

0 

5,100    0 

0 

6,550    0 

0       7,760    0    0 

Crown  lands    - 

'2,742    8 

6 

3,814  15    6^ 

5,437    5 

3i 

3,309  10 

0 

1,985  13  HJ 

3,t>17  17 

i     11,481    9    9 

Rents  of  tolls,  fer- 

ries, and  markets. 

and      Kovernment 

premises    -      -      - 
Fees  of  public  offices 

3,231  19 

9l 

2,404    0    7i 

.^,689  IS 

3i 

3,221  12 

9| 

4,138    0 

7 

4,806  IS 

6       3,013  14    0 

2,713    9 

1,902    6    5 

3,685  15 

li 

6,525    9 

4 

6,461  19 

4 

7,050  13 

1|     5,021    9    4 

Fines      levied      by 

1 

courts  of  justice     - 

809  11 

8i      371    0    2i 

685    9 

li 

786  12 

6 

758    8 

1 

730  15 

5^'         69  19    6 

Proceeds  of  the  sale 

1 

of  government  pro- 

1 

Miscellaneous    -     - 

6,178    0 

4    10,056    6    6\ 

3,766  18 

3 

2,221   14 

5 

501    6 

3| 

l,6.-i9  16 

3i     2,835    5  113 

1,661    5 

IJ    1,018    9    8i    7,762    9 

2* 

9C8  10 

3 

776  14 

2,172    2 

6          622    0    0 

Totals    -    L. 

72,220  18 

K-L  79,509  13    8i  94,862    7 

ii 

102,784  16 

i 

104,729    4 

2k. 

121,065  14  11 

110,467  15    6  1 

According  to  the  Papers  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (vol.  i.  p.  250. ),  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  colony  in  1830  amounted  to  242,891/-,  of  which  80,174/.  were  civil 
expenses;  and  the  remainder,  being  162,717/.,  were  the  charges  incurred  by  the  colony 
for  the  convict  and  military  establishments ;  and  which  has,  of  course,  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  mother  country.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  heavy  expenses  necessarily  incurred  on 
account  of  the  conveyance  and  superintendence  of  convicts,  the  revenue  of  the  colony 
would  be  adequate  to  meet  the  outgoings. 


Jtftmtej,  Weiskti,  and  Measuret —  Accounts  are  kept  in  ster- 
ling money ;  but  Spanish  dollars  are  most  abundant.  They 
pass  current  at  5s*  each.  The  weights  and  measures  are  the 
tame  as  those  of  England. 

Rati*  (if  Agency f  Oinmiasifm,  and  Warehouse  Rent,  agreed  to  at 
a  Meeting  of  the  Niw  South  Wales  Chamber  qf  Commerce,  1828. 

CommiMsion. 

1.  On  all  sales  or  purcha.ses  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  houses, 

or  lands,  where  no  advance  on  them  has  been  made,  2^ 

per  cent. 
On  all  other  sales,  purchases,  or  shipments,  5  per  cent. 
On  ^oods  consigned  and  afterwards  withdrawn,  or  sent  to 

public  auction,  if  no  advance  on  them  has  been  made,  2i 

per  cent. 

2.  On  giving  orders  for  the  provision  of  goods,  2-1  per  cent. 

3.  On  guaranteeing  sales,  bills,  bonds,  or  other  engagements, 

2$  per  cent. 

4.  On  the  management  of  estates  for  others,  5  per  cent. 

.*i.  On  procuring  freight  or  charier,  and  on  freight  collected, 

5  per  cent, 
fi.  On  insurances  effected,  }  per  cent. 

7.  On  settling  los&es,  partial  or  general,  1  per  cent. 

8.  On  etfectine  remittances,  or  purchasing,  selling,  or  nego- 

tiating bills  of  exchange,  1  |>er  cent. 

9.  On  the  recovery  of  money,  2i  per  cent.    If  by  law  or  arbi- 

tration, 5  p«r  cent. 


10.  On  collecting  house  rent,  5  per  cent. 

1 1.  On  attending  the  delivery  or  contract  goods,  2  per  cent. 

12.  On  Incoming  security  for  contracts,  5  per  cent. 

13.  On  ships'  di.sburscments,  5  per  rent. 

14.  On  obtaining  money  on  respondentia,  2  per  cent. 

15.  On  letters  of  credit  granted,  2'  per  cent. 

16.  On  purcha-sing,  selling,  receiving  from  any  of  the  public 

offices,  lodging  in  ditto,  delivering  up  or  exchanging 
government  paper  or  other  public  se<uritre^,  ^  per  cent. 

17.  On  all  Items  on  the  debit  or  credit  side  of  an  account,  on 

which  a  commission  of  5  ^tei  cent,  has  not  been  pre- 
viously charj;ed  in  the  same  account,  including  govern- 
ment paper,  I  per  cent. 

18.  On  entering  and  clearing  ships  at  the  Custom-house,  each, 

I  guinea. 

19.  On  the  dishonour  of  foreign  bills,  exclusive  of  protest  and 

other  law  expenses  a  re-exchange  of  2^  per  cent. 

Warehouse  Rent, 

On  all  measurement  goods.  Is.  per  ion  of  40  c\ibic  feet,  per 

week. 
On  liquids.  Is,  Zfl.  per  tun  of  252  gallons  (old  measure!  per 

week.  "^ 

On  sugar,  rice,  salt,  and  similar  articles,  C,d.  per  ton  per  week. 
On  grain,  iil.  per  bushel  for  hrst  month,  and  Id.  per  bushel 

jwr  month  ofierwaxdi.  uuaii«;i 

On  iron,  lead,  ike  4J.  per  too  per  week. 
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Duties  levied  at  Sydney  under  Acts  of  Parliament. 


Acts  or  Parliament 

Articles  upon 

Present  Duties 

Acts  of  Parliament 

Articles  upon 

Pioent  Dutlei 

under  which  leried. 

which  levied. 

levied. 

under  which  levied. 

which  levied. 

levied. 

59  Geo.  3.  c.  114. 

Spirits  made  or  dis- 

2». 6(J.  per  gallon. 

iesty's     plantations 
in  the  West  Indies, 

s.  3. ;  and  4  Geo.,4. 

tilled    from    grain 

c.  96. 1. 28. 

the  produce  of  the 

imported      directly 

colonv  or  its  depen- 

from     the    United 

Kingdom. 
All  other  spirits 

Id.        -         -         - 

Ditto     ditto     ditto,     8j.  €rf.  per  do. 

3  Geo.  4.  c.  95. 

8>.  ad.  per  do. 

from     sugar      and 

Id.          .       .       - 

Tobacco      imported 

U.  6<J.  perlb. 

unmanufactured. 

3  Geo.  4.  c.  96.     - 

Spirits,  the  produce    6i.  6d.  per  gall. 

Id.    -          - 

Ditto  ditto  manufac- 
tured, and  snufT. 

2<.  Od.  per  do. 

of  the  United  liing- 

Id.        -         -       - 

Foreign    goods    im- 

d-petoeat.aduiL 

dom,    or    his    Ma- 

ported. 

Shipping  Charges  in  Fort  Jackson,  S(C. 


Pilolagi  Rata,  payable  to  licensed  pilots  on  ships  and  vessels 
from  and  to  a  distance  of  1  leagues  out  to  sea,  into  and  out  of 
anj  port 'or  harbour  in  New  South  Wales,  for  which  a  pilot 
shall  be  appointed  ;  vessels  registered  in  Sydney,  not  eiceed- 

For  every  vessel  drawing 

7  feet  or  under 

8  —    and  under   9  feet 

9  _  _        in    _ 

10  _  -         II    — 

11  -  -         12    - 

12  -  -         13    - 

Harbour  Duet  and  Chargu,  payable  to  the  harbour  master, 
repairing  on  board  and  appointing  the  place  of  ^anch^age 
ships  *  '    "" ' 

Wales ; 


ing  50  tons,  or  while  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  from  one 
part  of  New  South  Wales  to  another,  and  steam  vessels  while 
so  employed,  excepted,  unless  the  assistance  of  a  pilot  be  re- 
quired and  receiv^. 


L.  ». 

rf. 

4    (1 

(1 

4     ft 

(1 

4  1(1 

0 

ft    0 

() 

ftl(» 

(I 

6    0 

0 

14    — 

_ 

15    — 

15   —    • 

_. 

16    — 

16    — 

.. 

17    — 

17   — 

_ 

18    — 

18   - 

— 

19    - 

/,.  ». 

rf. 

H  1(1 

1) 

7     0 

(1 

7  10 

0 

8     0 

0 

H  1(1 

1) 

9    0 

u 

For  every  vessel  drawing 

L.  1.  d. 

19  feet  and  under  20  feet 

-    9  10    0 

20    —           _         21    _ 

-10    0    0 

21    —           —         i2    — 

-11    0    0 

22   —           —         23    — 

-12    0    0 

, ^_   _     r  harbour  in  New  South 

fir  the  removal  of  the  same  from  one  place  of 


vessels  entering  any  port  < 


And  so  CD,  1/.  for  evex7  additional  foot. 


anchorage  or  mooring  to  another,  not  being  Tor  the  purpose  of 
leavinp  the  port ;  vessels  registered  in  Svdney,  under  50  tons, 
or  while  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  from  one  port  of  New 
South  Wales  to  another,  excepted. 


For  every  vessel  under  L.  >■   d.  I  For  every  vessel  of 

100  tons  -  -        -    0    5    0       200  tons  and  under  300  tons 

100     —    and  under  200  tons  0 10    0  |    300    —  —        400    —  ■ 

Cuiiorm  Ckargea,  pavable  to  the  collector  or  other  officer 
of  customs,  for  the  entry  inwards,  or  clearance  outwards,  of 
ships  and  vessels  at  anv  port  or  harbour  of  New  South  Wales, 
where  an  officer  of  customs  is  stationed  ;  vessels  tmder  50  tons, 
registered  in  Sydney,  excepted:  ^ 


For  ever\-  vessel  of 
400  tons  and  under  500  tons  • 
500    —  and  upwards 


Entry.       Clea 


For  every  steam  vessel  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  from  one  port  of  New 
South  Wales  to  another        .        -        . 

For  every  vessel  registered  in  Sydney, 
and  so  employed,  if  above  50  and  not 
exceeding  100  tons        -        -   .,  "        • 

For  every  vessel  so  employed,  if  above 
100  tons       .  -  -  -       - 

Wharfage  Rata,  payable  to  the  collector 
of  customs,  on  articles  landed  at  the 
King's  Wharf,  Sydney;  — 

For  every  ^.  »•  ^^ 

Tun  or  butt  -         -        "    °    ?    ° 

Pipe  or  puncheon  -  ■  ■  !;  i  " 
H^head  .  -  -    0    0    9 

Barrel         -  -     .        -    2    2    S 

Cask  or  keg  of  smaller  size     -003 
Crate,  cask,  or  case  of  hard- 
ware, earthenware,  or  iron- 
mongery       -        -        -        -    0    0    9 
Bale,  case,  or  box,  not  exceed- 
ing }  ton  measurement       -006 
Ditto,  exceeding  4  ton        -'"12 
Chest  of  tea  -  •?'??, 

i  chest  or  box  of  tea  -  •  2  5  it 
Bag  of  sugar  -         -        -    0    0    1* 

Bag  of  coffee       -       -  -    0    0    U 

Package  of  rice  -  .  -  0  0  IJ 
Basket  of  tobacco        •  -    0    0    3 

Bag  of  hops        -  -       -212 

Pocket  of  hops        -     -  '    "    2    ? 

Bushel  of  grain  -  '  '  **  2  i 
Dozen  of  oars  -  -  •52? 
lOOdeJs  -        -       -     •    0    ?    S 

100  staves        -  -  "219 

Dozen  of  spades  and  shovels      0    0    1 


L.  t.  d. 


0    13       0    13 


0    4    0       0    4    0 
0  10    0       0  10    0 


Enlry.  Ctearante. 
•  L.  ,.  d.  L.  I.  rf. 
For  every  other  ship  or  vessel  •  -  0  15  0  0  15  0 
Lighi-hmise  Dius,  payable  to  the  collector  of  customs,  Syd- 
ney, on  ships  and  vessels  above  50  tons,  arriving  at  Port 
Jackson,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  light-house  at  the 
entrance  thereof:  viz. 

L.    I.   d. 
On  every  ship  or  vessel  above  50  and  not  exceeding 
100  tons,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  fi-om  one 
port  of  New  South  Wales  to  another        -         -     -  0    2    0 
On  every  steam  vessel,  the  ton  register  measurement  0    0    OJ 
On  every  other  ship  or  vessel,  the  ton  roister  mea- 
surement .  .  - 


Ton  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  or  L,  ».  d. 
other  metal,  including  shot  0  2  6 
Ton  of  salt  -  -  -  0  1  6 
Ton  of  flax  -  -  -  0  1  0 
Ton  of  cordage  -  -  0  2  6 
Ton  of  potatoes  -  -  -  0  1  6 
Bottle  of  paint,  oil,  or  turpen- 
tine -  -  -  -  0  0  2 
Millstone  -  -  -  -  0  2  0 
Four-wheeled  carriage  -  0  5  0 
Two.wheeled  carriage  -  -  0  3  0 
Small  package,  not  otherwise 


nerated 

Pon  of  heavy  goods,  not  other- 
wise enumerated 


0    0    3 
0    2    6 


Pottage  of  Single  Lrltertfrom  Sydney, 

To  Paramatta  -  -  -     4 

Emu  Plains  (Penrith)       ...      8 
Windsor  ■  ...      8 

Liverpool     -  *  •        -        -      6 

Campbell  Town  -  .  -      8 

Newcastle  -  -  -       -     4 

Port  -Macquarie  -  •  -     4 

Batliurst    -  •  -  .        .     12 

And  at  corresponding  rates  from  other 

)>laces. 
Double  and  treble  letters  to  be  charged 


-  0    0    2 

proportionably  to  the  aforesaid  rates. 
Letters  the  weight  of  an  ounce  to  be 
charged  4  times  the  rate  of  postage  of  a 
single  letter. 

A' en'xpdper*  printed  in  New  South  Wales 
or  V  an  Diemen's  Land,  \d.  each. 

Leilersfrrm  and  to  Xtm  Smith  Walet  and 
Van  Dimun's  Land  to  p.iy  a  sea  postage 
ofoJ.,  and  all  other  Ship  Letterl  a  sen 
postage  of4d.  in  addition  to  the  inland 
postage  payable  thereon . 

Parcels  of  Newtpapert,  printed  Prirei 
Current^  or  other  periodical  PuldicationSf 
exported  or  imported,  to  be  charged  a 
sea  postage  at  the  rate  of  Id.  for  every 
4  ounces  of  their  weight. 

Auction  Duty. 

For  each  and  every  IfHJ/.  arising  fVom 

the  sale  by  auction  of  any  estate,  goods, 

or  effects  whatsoever,  W.  lOi. 

Licence/. 

L.   I. 
Auctioneers,  armually  -  -      2    0 

Beer  and  spirits,  to  retail,  do.      •    25    0 
Distimng,do.        -  -  -    25    0 

Hawkers,  do.  -  -        -    20    0 

Caru  -  -  -  -     0   fi 


Emigration  to  New  South  Wales,  Bate  of  Wages,  §-c.  —  Were  it  not  for  the  heavy 
expenses  attending  emigration  to  so  distant  a  country  as  New  South  Wales,  tlie  ad- 
vantages it  holds  out  to  the  industrious  emigrant  are  considerable.  Labour  is  in  great 
demand,  the  rate  of  wages  high,  provisions  moderately  cheap,  and  the  climate  mUd  and 
not  unsuitable  to  European  constitutions.  The  great  drawbacks  are  the  general  in- 
feriority of  the  soil,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  immense  distance  from  Europe.  The 
commissioners  for  facilitating  emigration  (that  is,  for  contracting  with  individuals  or 
parishes  willing  to  defray  the  expense  of  removing  voluntary  emigrants  to  the  colonies), 
issued  the  following 

I.VFOEMmov  wrrH  respect  to  the  Australian  Colonies. 

Pt-ic^c/Pasja^^.— The  commissioners  for  emJKration  have  reason  to  expect,  fl-om  the  result  of  the 
inquiries  which  they  have  made  on  this  subject,  that  passages  can  be  provided  for  people  of  the  working 
classes,  including  their  maintenance  during  the  voyage,  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  16/.  for  aduiu,  anfl  »/. 
for  children.  More  exact  particulars,  and  the  precise  charge  for  which  passages  ran  be  provided,  will  oe 
suted  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  agreemenU  with  such  persons  as  may  apiily  to  the  commissioners 
for  that  purpose. 


SYDNEY. 
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Probabilitu  of  Employment,  and  Rates  of  Wages.  —  The  commissioners  have  examined  a  consideraVde 
number  of  letters  upon  these  subjeets  from  respectable  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemcn's  Land ;  and  they  find  that  all  concur  in  representing  the  existence  of  a  great  demand  for 
labour.  These  representations  are  further  coniirineil  by  official  reports  received  from  those  colonies  by 
the  secretary  of  state. 

The  following  general  statements,  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources,  will  aSbrd  a  view  of  the  average 
rates  of  wages  in  the  Australian  colonies  :  — 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  a  year,  besides  board  and  lodging,  seem  to  be  the  wages  which  are  usually 
paid  to  common  labourers  :  artisans  of  very  ordinary  qualifications  are  reported  to  find  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  50/.  a  year,  besides  board  and  lodging.  The  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the 
Sydney  Gazette  of  the  12th  of  August,  1830,  contains  a  list  of  several  descriptions  of  workmen  wanted  at 
Sydney,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  high  wages  which  some  of  them  might  obtain  :  — 

Wanted,  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  the  following  Tradesmen  and  Mechanics  :  — 


Bread  and  biscuit  balcers> 

Dairywomen. 

Distillers. 

Butchers. 

*Boat  builders. 

*Enpineer3. 

*  Brick  makers. 

Farriers. 

* layers. 

Flax  dressers. 

Bellows  makers. 

Fencers. 

♦Blacksmiths. 

Felimongers. 

Bell  hangers. 

Gardeners. 

Brass  founders. 

Glaziers. 

Glass  blowers. 

Boatmen. 

Glue  makers. 

*CoIlar  makers. 

Gilders. 

Confectioners. 

Gunsmiths. 

Chair  makers. 

Hairdressers. 

*Curriers. 

Hat  makers. 

♦Carpenters. 

finishers. 

*Caulkers. 

♦Harness  makers. 

*Coopers. 

Horse  breakers. 

Cart  makers. 

Hoop  benders. 

Coach  makers. 

*Joiners. 

Compositors. 
Candle  makers. 

Japanners. 

Ironmongers. 

Cabinet  makers. 

Iron  founders. 

Cheese  makers. 

Leather  dressers. 

Coach  spring  makers. 

Lime  burners. 

Cooks. 

Locksmiths. 

Colliers. 

Millers. 

*Coppersmiths. 

Mealmen. 

Cutlers. 

AMillwrights. 

Dyers. 

Milliners. 

Maltsters. 

Mustard  makers. 

Milkmen. 

Nurserymen. 

Nailers. 

Painters. 

Parchment  makers. 

Pump  makers. 

Plough  makers. 

Potters. 

Paper  makers. 

*Plasterers. 

Ploughmen. 

Provision  curers. 

Plumbers. 

Printers  and  presemen. 

Quarrymen. 

Quill  preparers. 

Rope  makers. 

Reapers. 

Saddlers. 

Shoemakers. 

*  Sawyers. 
Shipwrights. 

*  Stone  masons. 
*Stone  cutters. 
Stone  setters. 
Stone  quarrymen. 


Sail  makers. 

*Slaters  and  shinglers. 

Shepherds. 

Sheepshearers. 

Soap  makers. 

Sign  painters. 

Sailors. 

Sail  cloth  makers. 

Sieve  makers. 

Starch  makers. 

Straw  platters. 

Straw  hat  makers. 

Turners. 


*T; 

Tailors. 

Tin  plate  workers. 

Tobacco  pipe  makers. 

Tobacco  growers. 

Tallow  raelters. 

Vine  dressers. 

Upholsterers. 

Wheelwrights. 

Wagon  makers. 

Wool  sorters. 

Whalers. 

Weavers   of  blankets    and 

coarse  woollen. 
Wire  drawers. 
Wood  splitters. 


Those  marked  thus  (*)  are  particularly  wanted,  and  earn  \0s,  a  day  and  upwards,  all  the  year  round;  and  engineers  and 
millwrights  earn  20#.  a  day.  ,     .  .... 

AH  articles  of  provision  are  very  cheap :  beef  and  mutton,  2d.  per  lb.  by  the  joint,  and  Id.  per  lb.  by  the  quarter  or  carcaw. 
Tea  (green),  U.  6d.;  sugar,  od,    Indian  com,  I».  6d.  per  bushel,  &c.  &c. 

The  agent  for  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Emigration  Committee  in  the  year  1827,  since  which  period  the  price  of  labour  is  understood  to  have 
risen,  stated  the  rates  of  wages  as  follows  :  — 


Common  labourers 
Common  mechanics 

2d  rate  ditto 

3d  rate  ditto 


Per  Day.    I 

3s.        I  And  to  mechanics  of  peculiar  qualifica. 

75.         I  tions,  or  agricultural  labourers  capable 

-  Ss.  to  125.  of  managing  a  farm  in  the  capacity  of 

-  \2s.  to  155.  bailifts           .            -           -           -       - 


Per  Day. 


Market  Prices  at  Sydney.  ^T\\e  commissioners  have  collected  from  newspapers  published  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  following  accounts  of  the  market  prices  at  Sydney  on  the  1st  day  of  each  month  during 
the  year  1830:  — 


Wheat 

per  bu£h. 

Maize 

— 

Oats 



Barley 

— 

Potatoes 

per  cwt. 

Butter  (fresh)  per  lb. 

Do.       (salt)      — 

Cheese 

_ 

Kfe'Ks 

-    perdoz. 

nutks 

.       .       - 

Fowls 

-   per  pair 

(jeese 

Turkeys 

per  ton  j 

Hay 

Straw     - 

per  load 

Bread  per  4  lb.  loaf 

Meat,  per  stone- 
Beef       -       -       - 
Mutton 
Pork 

Veal    -       - 


Flour,  per  1(X)  lb>. 
Fine 
Second! 


6    60  8 

5    00  3 

-    0  3 

R    0  0  3 

8    60  4 

190  1 


0    9 


March.     April.  1   May. 


0    1 


d.'i.  s.  d.  L.  a.  ( 

9  0  S    0  0  9 

6   0  4    6  0  3 

6  0  3    6  0  3 

6  0  3    6  0  3 

0  0  5    6  0  10 

0  0  10  0  1 


-    0 
0    1901 
0    7    O'O    6    0 
0    5    00 

0  16    0  0  II    30  10    0  0 

1  0    olo    "    "  "    " 

2  10    0 
per  load 


00    900900  10 
03002902" 
05004905 
039  0    3603 

0  0  lU    0 


6  10 


1     0 


0    2  0 

0    3  6 

0    2  0 

0  10  0 

0  0  12    0  0  12    6:0  10 

I    0    o|  6    0    6|  6    0    0  5  10  0 

,    0    0  1    0    o'  1    O    0  1 

8</.  to  I   7</-  to  I  lOi/.  to     Sd.  to 


9(1. 


Sd. 


\ld. 


13  0  1    3  0  1 

1  5  0  1    S  0  1 

2  8  0  2    8  0  2 
2    6  0  2    6,0  2 


9d. 


a.  d.'L.  t.  d. 

7  0  0    6    0 

2  9  0    1  10 

3  6  0  3  6 
3  6  0  3  6 
7  0066 
0  9010 


0  1  ro  0  11 
0  2  0  0  10 
0  13  0  2  3 
0  2  0  0  2  0 
0  10  0  0  10  6 
0  10    OiO    9    6 


10    6' 


9    0 


1     3  0  0  12    I 
Sd.  to      8.(.  to 

9</.  9d. 

D    I  30    1    S 

D    1  5  0    1    << 

0    2  8021 

0    2  6  0    2    < 


n  ir    6  0  17    fi'l    7    DO    6    0  1    0    0  0  18    0  017    0  0  15    0  0  13    0,0  18    0 
g  {5    5  0  15    0  12    0  0  18    10  16    8U)15    o|  0  14    0  0  13    0|011    0011    0 


Sept.    October.    Nov.    |    Dec. 


d.\L.  :  d.  L.  t.  d. 

3  0  4    9  0  S    3 

8  0  1  10  0  2    0 

8;  O  2    9  0  3    6 

0  0  2    6  0  3    6 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0    5  0,0 

0    3  olo 

0  10  610  1 

0  12  6  01 

5    8  0  5! 

0  12  610  1 
8J.  to 


0  11     0 

0    1    2 

0  0  10 

0  oil 

0    010 

0    6    0 

0    3    6 

0  12    0 

0  13    0 

6    0    6! 

0  12    6 

7'i.  to 

Sd. 

0    16 

0    2    6 

0    5    9 

0    5    9 

0  13    0 

Oil    0 

8    0    0 
0  13 


It  is  not  necessary  that  emigration  to  the  Austraban  colonies  should  be  confined  to  any  particular 
season  -and  the  commissionors  for  emigration  will  therefore  be  ready  immediately  to  afford  the.r  ass.»t- 
Ince  to  persons  desirous  of  going  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  U.emen's  Land.  In  consequence, 
however:  of  the  state  of  the  population  in  the  Australian  colomes  the  commissioners  do  not  propose  to 
take  charge  of  the  conveyance  of  any  but  married  men  and  their  families,  or  of  femalci  belonging  to  the 
labouring  classe*. 


not 
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The  price  of  the  principal  artlclei  of  provision  in  the  market  of  Sydney,  in  January,  1333,  were  a* 
fullowa  :  — 


Artldei. 

Prices. 

Articles.                             |               Prices.              | 

Beef,  per  lb.  per  quarter        ... 

Do.     joint,  per  lb.         -         - 
Veal         d...        -         .        .        -.        . 
Mutlon,  do.           ... 

Do.    carcass               -        .           -       - 
Pork,  joint               ... 

Do.    carcass 
Couple  of  fowls     ..... 

Do.      of  ducks              ... 
1  Turkey              -            -               .       - 

L.  I.    d.      L.    1.   d. 
0    0    U  to  0    0    Z 
0    0    2j— 0    0    3 
0    0    .5    —  0    0    0 
0    0     2i  -  0    0    3 
0    0    1|  —  0    0    •^ 
0    0    45-0    0    .5 
0    0    2i—  0    0    3 
0     19—023 
0     2    6-040 
0     6     0-066 

Goose               -               -               -         - 
Fresh  butler,  per  lb.         -         - 

Salt        uo.        do 

Cheese                -            -                -            - 
WheAt,  per  bushel       .... 
.Mai/e              -        -                 -          . 
Barley        ...               .        . 
Oats               -               ... 
Hay,  per  ton,  from  English  seed 
Do.        do.               colonial         -        • 

L.  t.    d.        L.  ,.    d. 
0    4    0    to  0    6    0 
0     10—013 
0    0    8-0    10 
0    0    4   —   008 
0    3    4—040 
0    3    6—040 
0    2    9-030 
0    2    6—029 
6    0    0—800 
4    0    0—500 

Raliotufiir  ConvicU.  —  The  weekly  rations  of  the  convicts  are  1      The  clothing  to  which  they  are  entitled  ce  *i«ts  of  'i  frocks 
12  lbs.  of  wheat,  or  9  lbs.  of  flour,  or  3J  lbs.  of  maize,  and  9  lbs.  lor  jackeu;  3  pair  of  shoes,  of  stout  and  durable  leather;  T 
of  wheat,  or  7  Ib'i.  of  2d  flour ;  7  lbs.  of  beef  or  mutton,  or  I  shirts ;  2  pair  of  trowsers ;   1  hat  or  cap. 
4i  lbs.  of  salt  pork  ;  2  oz.  of  salt ;  2  oz.  of  soap.  I 

We  subjoin,  in  illustration  of  the  sort  of  statements  put  forth  to  allure  immigrants,  the 
follou-ing  extract  from  the  Sydney  Gazette  of  the  22d  of  May,  18.30:  — 

''  Here,  then,  is  a  country  prepared  to  our  very  hands  for  all  the  purposes  of  civilised 
life.  While  England  is  groaning  under  a  population  for  which  she  cannot  provide 
bread,  here  is  an  unmeasured  extent  of  rich  soil,  that  has  lain  fallow  for  ages,  and  to 
which  the  starving  thousands  of  the  North  are  beckoned  to  repair.  The  great  want  of 
England  is  employment ;  the  great  want  of  New  South  Wales  is  labour.  England  has 
more  mouths  than  food;  New  South  Wales  has  more  food  than  mouths.  England 
would  be  the  gainer  by  lopping  off  one  of  her  superfluous  millions ;  New  South  Wales 
would  be  the  gainer  by  their  being  planted  upon  her  ample  plains.  In  England,  the 
lower  orders  are  perishing  for  lack  of  bread ;  in  New  South  Wales,  they  are,  like  Je- 
shuron,  "  waxing  fat  and  kicking"  amid  superabundance.  In  England,  the  master  is 
distracted  to  find  work  for  his  men ;  in  New  South  Wales,  he  is  distracted  to  find  men 
for  his  work.  In  England,  the  capitalist  is  glad  to  make  his  3  per  cent.  ;  in  New  South 
Wales,  he  looks  for  20.  In  England,  capital  is  a  mere  drug,  —  the  lender  can  scarcely 
find  a  borrower,  the  borrower  can  scarcely  repay  the  lender;  in  New  South  Wales, 
capital  is  the  one  thing  needful,  —  it  would  bring  a  goodly  interest  to  the  lender,  and 
would  make  the  fortune  of  the  borrower. 

"  Then  let  the  capitalist  wend  his  way  hither,  and  his  1  talent  will  soon  gain  10  ;  and 
his  10,  20.  Let  the  labouring  pauper  come  hither ;  and,  if  he  can  do  nothing  but  dig, 
he  shall  soon  be  welcome  to  23s.  a  week,  and  sliall  feast  on  fat  beef  and  mutton  at  \d. 
or  2d.  a  pound  !  Let  the  workhouses  and  jails  disgorge  their  squalid  inmates  on  our 
shores,  and  the  heart-broken  pauper  and  the  abandoned  profligate  shall  be  converted 
into  honest,  industrious,  and  jolly-faced  yeomen." 

This  is  a  striking,  but  an  exceedingly  exaggerated,  paragraph.  Those  who  emi- 
grate in  the  expectation  of  finding  an  El  Dorado  in  New  South  Wales,  or  in  any  part 
of  Australia  with  which  we  are  acquiiinted,  will  meet  with  nothing  but  disappointment. 
Industry  and  good  conduct  are  not  more  necessary  to  the  success  of  individuals  in 
England  than  they  are  to  the  success  of  those  who  emigrate  to  New  Holland.  There, 
as  here,  man  must  "  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 

In  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  emigration  to  Australia, 
government  has  resolved  to  impose  a  tax  of  1/.  each  upon  the  convicts  assigned  to 
private  individuals.  Doubts,  however,  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  policy  of  any  such 
tax.  A  duty  upon  labour  is  certainly  a  novel  expedient  for  increasing  the  prosperity 
of  a  colony ;  though,  perhaps,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  may  be 
justified. 

Granting  of  Land  in  Australia.  —  We  have  previously  given  (ante,  p.  359.)  a  copy  of 
the  terms  on  which  lands  are  henceforth  to  be  granted  to  emigrants  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  They  are  not  very  explicit.  The  colonial  .secretary  s 
letters  to  the  governor  merely  tell  him  that  in  future  all  land  is  to  be  sold  by  auction ; 
that  the  minimum  or  upset  price  is  to  be  5s.  an  acre ;  and  that  he  has  a  discretionary 
power  of  fixing  a  higher  minimum  price  on  superior  lots,  and  of  declining  to  sell  them 
till  that  price  be  obtained.  Even  were  there  nothing  to  object  to  the  principle  of  this  plan, 
if  any  thing  so  very  vague  deserve  that  name,  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  in  its  prac- 
tical operation  it  will  generate  every  species  of  abuse.  Tlic  local  government,  having 
the  power  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  put  up  to  auction,  has  it  completely  in 
its  power  to  fix  its  price  ;  for  it  may  either  increase  the  quantity  of  land  so  that  it  shall 
fetch  no  more  than  the  upset  price,  or  it  may  limit  it  so  that  it  shall  fetch  any  greater 
sum.  Such  auctions  must  in  reality  be  a  mere  farce  ;  it  is  not  possible  that  they  can 
be  conducted  on  a  fair  principle.  The  price  must,  in  every  instance,  really  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  sellers,  and  not  on  the  competition  of  the  buyers.  Supposing  the 
local  authorities  to  be  uniformly  actuated  by  the  sincerest  desire  to  deal  fairly  by  every 
one,   by   what  test  are  they  to   discover  the  probable   number  of  offerers  at  different 
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periods,  the  amount  of  their  funds,  and  the  intensity  of  their  desire  to  purchase?  And 
yet,  without  knowing  all  these  things,  they  cannot  decide  upon  the  quantity  of  land  to  be 
put  up,  so  as  to  have  any  thing  like  a  fair  sale.  And  supposing  them  to  be  influenced  by 
tlie  partialities  and  weaknesses  incident  to  humanity,  how  easy,  when  they  wish  to  oblige, 
will  it  be  for  them  to  increase  the  number  of  lots  put  up,  and  conversely !  To  obviate, 
in  so:ne  degree  at  least,  the  chance  of  such  abuses,  the  better  way  would  be  to  get  a 
large  tract  of  country  divided  into  lots,  and  to  fix  prices  on  these  according  to  the 
estimate  formed  of  their  various  advantages,  assigning  them  in  absolute  property  to  the 
first  applicant  ready  to  pay  down  the  price,  and  to  conform  to  the  regulations  as  to  oc- 
cupancy, &c.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  contend  that  the  plan  of  selling  land  by  auction  is 
adopted  in  America.  What  is  there  in  common  between  the  political  condition  of 
Australia  and  the  United  States?  Jobbing,  that  would  be  instantly  detected  and  put 
down  in  the  latter,  may  attain  to  the  rankest  luxuriance  in  the  former.  The  influence 
of  a  government  and  a  public  on  the  spot  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  a  govern- 
ment and  a  public  many  thousand  miles  distant.  It  is  easy  to  set  a  minimum  price  upon 
land ;  the  real  desideratum  is  the  establishment  of  some  certain,  fixed,  and  fair  principles 
for  fixing  its  maximum  price. 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  entertain  serious  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  involved  in  this  plan,  even  supposing  it  could  be  fairly  carried  into  eflTect ;  and 
these  doubts  have  not  been  in  any  degree  lessened  by  the  extravagant  eulogies  lavished 
upon  it.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  evils  incident  to  colonis- 
ation have  resulted  from  the  settlers  getting  land  on  too  easy  terms  ;  and  that  all  that 
was  required  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  on  the  best  possible  foundation,  was, 
to  sell  its  land  at  a  high  price  ;  in  other  words,  to  make  it  as  like  an  old  country 
as  possible  !  It  says  little  for  the  public  discernment,  that  opinions  of  this  sort  should 
have  obtained  much  currency.  We  concede,  indeed,  that  nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
to  a  colony  than  the  making  of  large  grants  of  land  to  individuals  who  either  do  not 
intend  to  settle  upon  them,  or  are  unable  to  clear  and  bring  any  considerable  portion 
of  them  into  cultivation.  But  because  such  inconveniences  have  resulted  from  the  in- 
judicious granting  of  land,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  it  should  be  sold  at  high 
prices,  or  even  at  any  price  at  all.  In  making  grants  of  land,  regard  ought  to  be  always 
had  to  the  means  and  the  intentions  of  the  grantee ;  that  is,  the  grant  should  depend 
partly  on  the  probable  amount  of  his  available  capital,  and  partly  on  the  purposes  to 
which-  he  means  to  apply  it.  And  it  might  be  properly  enough  stipulated,  that  if,  at  tlie 
end  of  some  fixed  period,  certain  improvements  were  not  made,  buildings  erected,  &c.,  it 
should  revert  to  the  Crown.  But  the  more  we  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  greater  are 
our  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  exacting  any  price  for  land,  particularly  in  such  a  country 
as  New  South  Wales.  Considering  the  very  inferior  quality  of  most  of  the  land  in  that 
colony,  it  seems  to  us  that  5s.  an  acre  is  quite  extravagant  as  a  minimum  price ;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  made  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale,  it  should  rather  have  been  made 
the  highest.  At  all  events,  if  an  upset  price  of  5s.  an  acre  be  not  a  great  deal  above 
the  mark  in  New  Holland,  it  must  be  a  great  deal  below  it  in  Upper  Canada.  It  would 
not  really  be  more  absurd  to  set  about  establishing  a  uniform  rate  by  which  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  land  in  Essex  and  the  Hebrides,  than  it  is  to  apply  the  same  scale  to  all  our 
colonial  possessions.  If  this  preposterous  scheme  do  not  discourage  emigration,  it  will 
assuredly  turn  the  tide  from  our  own  colonies  to  the  United  States.  And  though  ft  had 
no  such  effect,  it  would  still  be  highly  objectionable  ;  inasmuch  as  it  cripples  the  re- 
sources of  the  colonist  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  the  most  indispensable ;  and 
deprives  him  of  funds  which  he  would  have  laid  out  better  than,  it  is  easy  to  suppose, 
they  can  be  laid  out  by  government.  The  mode  of  letting  land  by  fine,  that  is,  by  the 
receipt  of  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  tenant's  entry  to  a  farm,  —  the  rent  during  the- 
currency  of  the  lease  being  proportionally  small,  —  has  been  severely  censured  by  all  the 
best  agricultural  writers ;  and  for  the  very  sufficient  reason,  that  it  deprives  the  tenant  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  capital,  and  disables  him  from  undertaking  any  considerable  im- 
pro\ement.  And  yet  we  are  loudly  called  upon  to  do  the  same  thing  by  the  settlers  in  a 
new  colony,  —  who,  for  the  most  part,  emigrate  only  because  they  have  little  or  no  capital, 
—  that  is  so  justly  condemned  at  home.  This  precious  project  has  actually  been  trumpeted 
forth  as  a  signal  discovery  that  was  to  be  productive  of  the  very  greatest  utility ;  and  a 
society  has  been  formed  to  promote  colonisation,  on  the  avowed  principle  of  rendering  it 
much  more  difficult  than  it  has  ever  hitherto  been  for  a  colonist  in  tlic  lower  walks  of 
life  to  acquire  land  and  become  independent !  If  slaves  could  be  imported  into  a  colony 
of  this  sort,  there  might  be  some  chance  of  its  succeeding.  But  while  land  of  the  very 
best  qualify/  may  be  had  in  Illinois  for  2  dollars  an  acre,  and  even  less,  we  tliink  better 
of  the  common  sense  of  our  countrymen,  than  to  suppose  that  they  will  resort  to  Aus- 
tralia under  the  auspices  of  any  company  of  the  sort  now  allnded  to. 

In  compiling  this  article  we  have  made  use  of  the  Report  of  Mr.  Pip^c  on  the 
Agriculture  and  Trade  of  New  South   Wahs,  being  Pari.  Paper,   No.  136.    Scss.    1823  • 
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Report  of  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  Pari.  Paper,  No.  328.  Sess.  1831  ;  Papers  laid  hefont 
the  Finance  Committee;  A^ew  South  Wales  Calendar  and  Directory  for  1833;  and  tlie 
works  of  Messrs.  Sturt,  Breton,  and  others. 

SYRA,  the  ancient  Scyros,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  in  the  group 
called  the  Northern  Cyclades.  It  is  from  7  to  8  railes  long,  and  4  broad.  Though 
rugged,  it  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  produces  corn,  wine,  cotton,  olives,  figs,  &c. 
The  population  in  1830  is  set  down  by  Mr.  Urquhart  at  4,500;  but  we  have  been 
assured  that  it  is,  at  present,  little  if  at  all  short  of  7,000.  Pherycides,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  the  disciple  of  Pittacus,  and  the  master  of 
Pythagoras  was  a  native  of  this  island. 

TJie  port  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  in  lat.  37°  26'  30*  N.,  Ion.  24°  55'  E.  It 
affords  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  light  draught,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
a  few  even  of  the  largest  ships.  In  consequence,  partly  of  the  advantages  it  enjoys 
through  the  possession  of  its  port,  but  more  of  its  central  situation,  Syra  has  recently 
become  a  considerable  commercial  entrepot ;  and  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  that  formerly  centered  at  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  &c. 

A  few  railes  to  the  east  of  Syra,  lies  Delos.  This  island,  regarded  in  antiquity  with 
peculiar  veneration,  from  its  being  the  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  is  no  less  cele- 
brated in  the  commercial  than  in  the  religious  history  of  ancient  Greece.  Its  sacred 
character,  by  insuring  its  immunity  from  hostile  attacks,  and  its  central  situation,  made 
it  a  favourite  mart  for  the  products  of  the  states  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia, 
Egypt,  &c.  Religion,  pleasure,  and  trade  had  all  their  votaries  at  its  festivals ;  which 
were  famous  throughout  the  ancient  world  for  the  splendour  of  the  rites  and  processions, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  business  transacted.  It  were  too  much  to  expect  that  Syra 
should  ever  attain  to  equal  importance,  even  as  an  entrepot.  But  as  she  enjoys  most  of 
those  advantages  of  position  that  contributed  to  render  Delos  one  of  the  principal  em- 
poriums of  antiquity,  it  may  be  hoped,  now  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  good 
order  and  freedom  being  again  established  in  Greece,  that  she  may  also  acquire  some 
commercial  celebrity.  It  may  be  worth  while  mentioning,  as  strikingly  evincing  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs,  that,  at  present,  both  the  great  and  the  little  Delos  are 
uninhabited.  And  Tournefort  states,  that  the  inhabitants  of  INIycone  were,  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century,  in  the  habit  of  holding  the  greater  Delos  for  the  purposes  of 
uasturage,  paying  to  the  Grand  Seignior  a  rent  of  20  crowns  a  year  for  that  famous 
island !  —  (  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  4to  ed.  tome  i.  pp.  290 — 325.  There  is  a 
good  account  of  the  religious  rites  celebrated  at  Delos,  though  but  a  very  indifierent  one 
of  its  commerce^  in  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis. ) 


T. 

TACAiW  AHAC,  a  reSin  obtained  from  the  Fagara  octandra ;  and  likewise,  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  Populus  balsamifera.  It  is  imported  from  America  in  large  oblong 
Eiasses  wrapt  in  flag  leaves.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  very  brittle,  and  easily 
melted  when  heated.  When  pure,  it  has  an  aromatic  smell,  between  that  of  lavender 
s.nd  musk  ;  and  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol ;  water  having  no  action  upon  it.  — 
(  Thomson's  Chemistry. ) 

TAGANROG,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  lat.  47^  12'  40"  N.,  Ion.  38°  39'  E.  Population  from  7,00O 
to  8,000.  It  has  a  naval  hospital,  a  lazaretto,  &c. ;  and  there  are  annual  fairs  in  May, 
Aun^ust,  and  November.  Taganrog  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
It  owes  this  distinction  to  its  situation,  which  makes  it  the  emporium  of  the  extensive 
countries  traversed  by  the  Don  (the  ancient  Tanais),  one  of  the  principal  European  rivers; 
and  which,  there  is  reason  to  think,  will  at  no  very  distant  period  be  connected  with  the 
Wolga,  and  consequently  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  the  completion  of  the  canal  pro- 
jected by  Peter  the  Great.  Civilisation  is  in  a  very  backward  state  in  these  regions ; 
but  it  is  making  a  constant,  though  not  a  very  rapid  progress  ;  and  as  it  proceeds,  Ta- 
ganrog will  necessarily  rise  in  importance.  The  principal  exports  are  grain,  particu- 
larly wheat,  of  which  large  quantities  are  sometimes  shipped ;  iron  and  hardware  from 
Tula;  with  cordage,  linen  and  sail-cloth,  copper,  tallow,  leather,  furs,  wax,  ashes, 
caviar,  isinglass,  &c.  Tlie  imports  are  comparatively  trifling,  and  consist  principally 
of  wine,  oil,  fruit,  dry-salteries,  cotton  and  wooUen  goods,  dye  stuffs,  tobacco,  sugar, 
coffee,  &c.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with  Constantinople* 
Smyrna,  and  other  Turkish  ports ;  but  a  good  deal  is  also  carried  on  with  the  differcBt 
Italian  ports.     We  subjoin  an 
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Official  Account  of  the  principal  Article*  imported  into  and  exported  from  Taganrog,  in  1830  and 

1832. 


Importi. 

Exports.                                             1 

Articlej.                               |      1830.     |      1S32. 

Articles. 

1830. 

1832. 

Cochineal         -           -               -     poods 
Coflce       -               .           .        .         _ 
Cotton  goods        ...  Tal.  rou. 
Diy-salieries               -              -       — 

Fruit             -               -               -        _ 
Lead           .               .                 -      poods 
LoffTTOod        .           .                .         — 
Olive  oil       -              .              -         — 
Precious  stonei          -              -  val.  rou. 
Sugar           -               -        *        -     poods 
Totacco                       .       ■        .     '^_ 
Wine       -       -              -          -      hhds. 
Champagne       -            -    bottles 

526 

'   322 

36,230 

2,70?" 
22 

3 

7 

l,.-533 

6C,«27 

1,197 

1,052,153 

4 

33,820 

900 

5,y'J3 

23fi 

13,fiS8 

1,187 

Copper               .               .           .     poods 
Cordage       -               .              .       _ 
Flax   *"   - 

Grain,  wheat              -              .  chetws. 
r>e              -              .              _ 

oats       .           .              -        

barley        -               .        -         

Hemp            -            -               .    poods 
Hides,  dressed         -                 .       _ 
Iron            -                .              .       _ 
Leather,  dressed              -           -  vaL  rou. 
undressed            -        -     poods 
Linseed           -                 .           .  chetws. 
Oil,  hemp  and  linseed       >      .     poods 
Potashes           -           .               .        _ 
Tallow         -                .               .        _ 
Timber,  deals,  &c.         -          -  val.  rou. 
Sail-cloth              -            .        -    pieces 
Raven-ducks                -               -       — 
Wax           -                 -              .    poods 

1,141 

19,101 

27 

437,566 

C,7.W 
1,592 

1,456 

176,912 

132 

2,714 

4 

164 

139 

1,092 

90 

1,541 

2,097 

605 

3,913 
123,245 

352,041 
lfi50 

183 

3,440 

8 

819 
205,613 

950 
9,512 
4,588 

437 

135 
S,1B5 

421   1 
2,626 
2,098 
2,295 

Total  estimated  value  of  imports  in  1830,  2,581,153  roubles;  ditto  of  exports,  11,011,616  roubles-  so 
that  the  exports  exceed  the  imports  by  the  sum  of  8,430,463  roubles.  ' 

Arrivals  and  Departures  of  Ships  in  1830  and  1832. 


Arrived. 

1830. 

1832. 

SaUed. 

1830. 

1832. 

Frotn 
Austria               ... 
Ionian  Islands        .               .           .        . 
Italian  States               ... 
Malta               ... 
Russian  ports 
Turkey 

Total       . 

Ships. 

l' 

"400' 

Shift. 
2 
1 
19 
1 
1 
294 

To 
Austria              .              .              .        . 
France          .... 
Greece               -                 .               .        . 
Ionian  Islands           ... 
Italian  States       •           .              .       . 
Malta               .... 
Russian  port*         -               ... 
Turkey           .            - 

Total 

Ship,. 

2 
3 
6 
85 
3 
1 
307 

Shipi. 

9 

21 

10 

6 

103 

5 

170 

412 

318 

406 

324 

The  Turkish  vessels  are  generally  of  but  small  burden. 

Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  those  of  Petersbubgh  ;  which  see. 

Sea  of  Azof.  —  The  navigation  of  this  sea,  the  Palus  Maotis  of  antiquity,  is  impeded  by  numerous 
shoals,  and  can  neither  be  entered  nor  safely  navigated  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  11  or  12  feet  water. 
Its  greatest  depth  in  the  middle  is  about  7  fathoms  ;  but  it  shoals  gradually  to  the  sides,  and  at  Taganrog 
there  is  only  from  9  to  10  feet  water.  Its  depth  is,  however,  materially  affected  by  the  direction  and 
strength  of  the  winds.  The  only  entrance  to  this  sea  is  by  the  .Straits  of  Yenikale,  the  Bosphorus  Cim- 
merius  of  the  ancients,  a  narrow  and  difficult  passage,  having  in  some  places  not  more  than  13  feet 
water.  Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  its  limited  magnitude, 
its  water  is  brackish  merely.  It  is  unnavigable  from  November  to  April,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  it  is  generally  frozen  over.  —  {Norie's  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Mediterranean  and  Blnck  Seas  ; 
Annuaire  du  Commerce  Maritime  for  1833,  p.  161.  &c.)  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the 


Trade,  etc.  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Articles  imported  from  Foreign  Ports  into  the  Russian  Ports  of  the  Caspian, 

in  1831. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Pood*. 

RouUtt. 

Poodl. 

Rice      .              -              .              - 

. 

26,575 

Madder       .... 

16,165 

496,532 

Fish  and  caviar 

. 

83,681 

Dry-salteries 

. 

56,304 

Fruit       -               ... 

. 

68,323 

Isinglass           .           -           .          . 

36,711 

Tobacco,  spices,  and  sundry  pro- 

Cotton  goods       -           - 

946,581 

. 

Silk  Roods         -                    -                . 

. 

191,344 

Medicinal  drugs 

. 

6,184 

Woollen  goods,  shawls,  girdles,  &c. 

. 

27,316 

Furs          -               ... 

. 

74,287 

7,.187 

226,482 

Sundries 

. 

28,621 

Raw  silk          -                   -            - 
Twisted  silk 

8,903 
94 

3,713 

Total 

3,913,241 

Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Articles  exported  from  Russian  Ports  on  the  Caspian  to 
Foreign  Forts  on  ditto,  in  1831. 


Articles. 

Quantities- 

Value. 

Rmiblei. 

21,737 
3S,'.III0 
"0,713 
43,011 

1. TO  ,500 

l.'i3,liCl 

21o,(i50 

348,652 

4  8  ,.390 

88,708 

48,705 

4,140 

131,4.'52 

5,799 

125,694 

12,121 

23,233 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Brandies,  and  other  spirits,  vcdros 
Salt              -              -         -    poods 
Sugar  in  loaves  and  candled     — 
1  Tea          -              -              -     — 
Spices,    fruit,  butter,    flour,  and 

other  provisions 
Drugs  and  dry-salteries 
Copper                 -                  -    poods 

Other  metals        -                -             - 
Tanned  leather  (youfts)        -    skins 
Le.ither  manufactured  goods 
Raw  hides               -               -    skins 
Colouring  materials 
Cotton  twist           -               -    poods 
Raw  silk        -             .            .       _ 
Feathers,  wax,  teeth.  Isinglass,  &c. 
Linens                ... 

3,191 

45,100 

2,847 

300 

10,112 
139,594 

69,703 

779 

150 
882 

Hemi>en  and  flaxen  goods    . 
Cotton  goods           ... 
Silk  goods            ... 
\\oollens        .            -             -         . 
It  iisfti.in  cloth       .          .    arsheens 
Writing  paper           ... 
Tallow  candles       -             .    poods 
(inlil  and  silver  articles 
Hardware                .             . 
Earthenware          .               .           . 
Trxinks  and  canteens 
Looking  glasses 

Wooden  ware           ... 
Sundry  manuActuret 
Furs           .             .               .           . 
Sundries 

Total 

11,374" 
2,445 

RotMri. 

40,025 

789,626 

37,779 

7,946 

32,601 

18,870 

10,910 

33,343 

120,389 

39,2.54 

50,811 

7,149 

5,993 

»t,12S 

41,828 

1,76« 

2,771, S50 

4  B  2 
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Shipping. Arrivals  at,  and  Departures  from,  the  Russian  Ports  of  the  Caspian,  in  1831. 


Arrived. 

Departed.                                             1 

At  what  Port.    |N-.b« 

Tonnage. 

from  what  Place. 

From  what  Port. 

Number 
of  Ships. 

Tonnage. 

To  what  Place. 

Astrakhan 

B.iku 

Astrakhan 

Uaku 

Astrakhan 

15 
liV! 
33 
93 
10 

}  4,192 
6,918 
1,440 

From  Russian  ports 
From  Persian  ports 
From  MangislUak 

Astrakhan 

Baku 

Astrakhan 

Baku 

Astrakhan 

it       }  9'150 
13            1,756 

To  Russian  ports 
To  Persian  ports 
To  Mangisblak 

Total 

173 

12,550 

ToUl       - 

191      1  14,450 

X.  B.—Ol  the  vessels  here  described,  only  1  Persian  arrived,  and  1  ditto  departed,  of  burden  unknown. 

Magnitude  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ports,  8fc.  —  The  Caspian  Sea,  or  rather  lake  (the 
Mare  Hyrcamun  of  the  ancients),  extends  lengthwise  from  N.  to  S.  about  740  miles, 
varying  in  breadth  from  112  to  275  miles.  In  some  parts,  particularly  on  the  southern 
shores,  it  is  so  very  deep  that  a  line  of  450  fathon^s  wiU  not  reach  the  bottom ;  whereas, 
in  the  northern  parts,  and  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Wolga,  it  is  comparatively 
shallow  ;  and  owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  shoals,  it  is  not  safely  navigated  by 
vessels  drawing  more  than  10  or  12  feet  water.  Its  level  had  been  variously  estimated 
by  Olivier  and  Lowitz,  at  from  64  to  53  feet  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but  according 
to  the  recent  observations  of  M.  Humboldt,  the  difference  of  level"  between  them  is  no 
less  than  300  feet !  We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  not  without  our  doubts  as  to  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  this  statement ;  and  would  not  have  been  inclined  to  attach  much 
weight  to  it  had  it  proceeded  fi-om  any  inferior  authority.  The  water  of  the  Caspian  is 
not  salt,  but  brackish  merely  ;  it  has  no  tides,  but  gales  of  wind  raise  a  very  heavy  sea- 
It  is  extremely  prolific  of  fish  and  seals.  The  value  of  the  sturgeon  caught  in  the  Russian 
fisheries  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum.  (See  Sturgeon  Fishery.)  They  proceed  in  shoals 
up  the  rivers,  where  they  are  captured  without  the  least  apparent  diminution  of  their 
numbers.  The  salmon  is  remarkably  fine  ;  and  herrings  are  in  such  abundance,  that, 
after  a  storm,  the  shores  of  the  Persian  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazunderan  are  nearly 
covered  with  them. — (^Kinncir^s  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire^  p.  6.  ;  Memoir  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  Malte  Brunts  Geography ;    Humboldt,  Fraymens  de  Geolof/ie,  §-c. ) 

Astrakhan  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  Wolga,  more  than  50  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river  ;  and  owing  to  the  extensive  command  of  internal  navigation  it  possesses,  it 
is  a  place  of  very  considerable  commercial  importance.  Baku,  acquired  by  the  Russians 
in  1801,  is,  however,  the  best  port  on  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian.  It  is  situated  on 
the  southern  shore  of  a  peninsula  that  projects  far  into  the  sea,  in  lat.  40^  22'  N.,  Ion. 
51°  10'  E.  The  harbour  is  .spacious  and  convenient;  and  its  central  and  advanced 
position  gives  it  superior  advantages  as  a  trading  station.  Prodigious  quantities  of 
naphtha  are  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  Baku.  It  is  drawn  from  wells,  some  of  which  yield 
from  1,000  to  1,500  lbs.  a  day.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  lamp  oil ;  and  when  ignited 
emits  a  clear  light,  with  much  smoke  and  a  disagreeable  smell.  Large  tjuantities  are  ex- 
ported in  skins  to  the  Persian  and  Tartar  ports  on  the  south  and  east  shores  of  the  sea. 

Vessels.  —  The  largest  class  of  vessels  by  which  the  Caspian  Sea  is  navigated  arc  called 
by  the  Russians  schuyts,  and  belong  wholly  to  Astrakhan  and  Baku;  their  burden 
varies  from  90  to  150,  and,  in  some  instances,  200  tons.  They  are  not  built  on  any 
scientific  principle,  and  are  constructed  of  the  worst  materials,  that  is,  of  the  timber  of 
the  barks  that  bring  grain  down  the  Wolga  to  Astrakhan,  There  are  supposed  to  be, 
in  all,  about  100  sail  of  these  vessels.  There  is  a  second  class  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
trade  of  the  Caspian,  called  razchives.  They  carry  from  70  to  140  tons,  and  sail  better 
than  the  schuyts.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  about  50.  Exclusive  of  the  above, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  small  craft  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  tlie  rivers,  in 
the  fisheries,  and  in  acting  as  lighters  to  the  schuyts.  Steam  boats  have  been  introduced 
upon  the  Wolga  ;  and  one  has  been  launched  on  the  Caspian  itself  The  masters  and 
crews  of  the  vessels  employed  on  this  sea  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  ignorant  as  can  well  be 
ima<rined.  They  are  generally  quite  incapable  of  making  an  observation-,  or  of  keeping  a 
reckoning  ;  so  that  accidents  ft-equently  occur,  that  might  be  avoided  by  the  most  ordinary 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  navigation.  —  (These  statements  are  made,  partly  upon 
official,  and  partly  upon  private  authority  ;  the  latter  may,  however,  be  safely  relied  on.) 
The  trade  of  this  great  sea  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians;  by  whom  it  is 
carried  on  from  the  ports  of  Astrakhan  and  Baku,  with  the  Persian  ports  of  y\strabad, 
Balfroosh,  &c.  on  the  south  ;  and  with  the  Tartar  ports  of  ^langishlak,  Balkan,  &c.  on 
the  east.  It  is  very  insignificant,  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be.  On  the  whole, 
however,  a  gradual  improvement  is  taking  place  ;  and  whatever  objections  may,  on  other 
jrrounds,  l)e  made  to  the  encroachments  of  Russia  in  this  quarter,  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  douht  that,  by  introducing  comparative  security  and  good  order  into  the  countries 
under  her  authority,  she  has  materially  improved  their  condition,  and  accelerated  their 
progress  to  a  more  advanced  state. 


TALC  — TALLOW. 
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Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Port  cf  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  during  the  Eight 

Years  ending  with  1831. 


Articles. 

1824. 

1825. 

1      1826.    1     1827.          1828. 

1829.          1830. 

1831. 

Importt. 
Raw  silk 

cotton       -              •              -         - 
Cotton  twist 

Koods        -              -               -        • 
Silk  goods        .... 
Sluiwls,  icirilles,  and  other  woollens 
l>ru.i,'t;,  tobacco,  fish,  fruit,  indigo,  &c. 

Total  value  of  imports    .    Eou. 
Exports. 
Nnphtlia              -              ... 
Salt 
M.ilTron 

I)rul;^,  gold  thread,  spiccs,writingpaper, 
tiirs,  &c.               .           - 

Total  value  of  exports     -    Rou. 

Roulttes. 

MT.figo 

36,'iX) 
32,692 

551,fi77 
34,6.-.2 
2,73« 

104,G21 

JtmibUs. 

448,057 
10,970 
26,805 

547,816 
32,432 
19,696 
75,061 

Rmilila.  \  Roubles.      Rovbles. 

199,8.33      915,056  1,019,521 

2,S60         12,897       1I8,.MS 

1,390        27,915      139,885 

534,613  1,299,495  1,754,864 

36,100      19I,,'5S3      148,346 

7,687         11,2481       24,205 

59,426      297,760      460,858 

Roubles.     KvvbUs. 

776,742  9.3.3,761 
93,820  103,029 
31,478          8,7.35 

908,673      675,693 

123,590  99,369 
42,313        62,282 

208,052      117,436 

Roubles. 

776,.54S 

48,3(17 

7,8(]2 

530,937 

88,603 

7.210 

248,963 

1,020,278 

1,160,837 

841,963  2,755,754  3,666,267  2,184,668  2,000,3151  1,702, 160| 

500,740 
120,^60 
50S,S75 

SS,Q78 

233,707 

2,970 

270,960 

138,690 

111,899      274,8201    352,865 

970        35,595        47,520 

8,350      298»670      108,037 

108,520      639,204|     276,320, 

457,242     (no  particulars.) 
66,170         6,560  1      38,900 
81,379      (no  particulars.) 

442,382      (no  particulars.) 

1,223,253 

646,317 

229,739'  1,248,289      783,742   1,047,1731     386,527  1     536,0161 

TALC,  a  species  of  fossil  nearly  allied  to  mica.  It  is  soft,  smooth,  greasy  to  the  feel, 
and  may  be  split  into  fine  plates  or  leaves,  which  are  flexible,  but  not  elastic.  It  has  a 
greenish,  whitish,  or  silver-like  lustre.  The  leaves  are  transparent,  and  are  used  in 
many  parts  of  India  and  China,  as  they  were  used  in  ancient  Rome  —  {Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
lib.  xxxvi.  c.  22.)  —  in  windows  instead  of  glass.  In  Bengal,  a  seer  of  talc  costs  about 
2  rupees,  and  will  sometimes  yield  a  dozen  panes  12  inches  by  9,  or  10  by  10,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  mass,  transparent  enough  to  allow  ordinary  subjects  to  be  seen  at  20 
or  30  yards' distance.  It  should  be  chosen  of  a  beautiful  pearl  colour;  but  it  has,  in 
general,  either  a  yellowish  or  faint  blue  tinge.  Its  pure  translucent  flakes  are  fre- 
quently used  by  the  Indians,  for  ornamenting  the  baubles  employed  in  their  ceremonies. 
Talc  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  rouffe  vegetal.  The  Romans  prepared  with  it  a 
beautiful  blue,  by  combining  it  with  the  colouring  fluid  of  particular  kinds  of  testaceous 
animals.  Talc  is  met  with  in  Aberdeenshire,  Perthshire,  and  Banffshire  in  Scotland ; 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  rocks  of  serpentine  and  porphyry  occur. 
The  talc  brought  from  the  Tyrolese  mountains  is  called  in  commerce  Venetian  talc. 
Several  varieties  are  found  in  India  and  Ceylon.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry ;  liees's  Cy- 
clopaedia;    MilhurrCs  Orient.  Com.;   Ainslie's  Mat,  Indica.) 

TALLOW  (Fr.  Suif;  Ger.  Talg ;  It.  Sevo,  Sego ;  Rus.  Salo,  toplenoe ;  Sp.  Sebo), 
animal  fat  melted  and  separated  from  tlie  fibrous  matter  mixed  with  it.  Its  quality 
depends  partly  on  the  animal  from  which  it  has  been  prepared  ;  but  more,  perhaps, 
on  the  care  taken  in  its  purification.  It  is  firm,  brittle,  and  has  a  peculiar  heavy 
odour.  When  pure,  it  is  white,  tasteless,  and  nearly  insipid ;  but  the  tallow  of  com- 
merce has  usually  a  yellowish  tinge ;  and  is  divided,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  purity 
and  consistence,  into  candle  and  soap  tallow. 

Tallow  is  an  article  of  great  importance.  It  is  manufactured  into  candles  and  soap ; 
and  is  extensively  used  in  the  dressing  of  leather,  and  in  various  processes  of  the  arts. 
Besides  our  extensive  supplies  of  native  tallow,  we  annually  import  a  very  large  quan- 
tity, principally  from  Russia.  The  exports  of  tallow  from  Petersburgh  amount,  at 
an  average,  to  between  3„500,000  and  4,000,000  poods,  of  which  the  largest  portion 
by  far  is  brought  to  England;  the  remainder  being  exported  to  Pru.ssia,  France,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  Turkey,  &c. 

We  borrow  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Borrisow,  on  the  Commerce  of  Petersburgh,  the 
following  details  with  respect  to  the  tallow  trade  of  that  city  :  — 

Tallow  is  divided  into  difTercnt  sorts;  namely,  white  and  yellow  candle  tallow,  and  common  and  Sibe- 
rian soap  tallow;  although  it  is  allowed  that  the  same  sort  often  differs  in  quality. 

Tallow  is  brought  to  Petersburgh  from  the  interior ;  and  the  best  soap  tallow  Irom  Siberia,  by  various 
rivers,  to  the  lake  Ladoga  ;  and  thence,  by  the  canal  of  Schlussclburp,  to  the  Neva. 

An  ambare,  or  warehouse,  is  approjiriated  to  the  reception  of  tallow,  where,  on  its  arrival,  it  u 
selected  and  assorted  {bracked).  The  casks  are  then  marked  wit!i  three  circular  stamps,  which  state 
the  quality  of  the  tallow,  the  period  of  selecting,  and  the  name  of  the  selector  (hrackcr). 

The  casks  in  which  white  tallow  is  brought  have  a  singular  ajipearance;  their  form  being  conical,  and 
their  diameter  at  one  end  about  2^  feet,  and  at  the  other  only  IJ  foot:  the  casks  of  yellow  tallow  are 
of  the  common  shape.     There  are  also  others,  dciinmiiiated  J  casks. 

To  calculate  the  tare,  the  tallow  is  removed  from  a  certain  number  of  casks,  which  are  weighed, 
and  an  average  tare  is  thence  deduced  for  the  whole  lot.  A  cask  weighs  8},  9,  10,  or  U  per  cent., 
but  the  average  is  generally  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  weight  of  tallow  and  cask. 

Yellow  candle  tallow,  when  good,  should  be  clean,  dry,  hard  when  broken,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  colour 
throughout.  The  white  cantile  tallow,  when  good,  is  white,  brittle,  hard,  dry,  and  clean.  The  best 
white  tallow  is  brought  from  Woronesch.  As  for  soap  tallow,  the  more  greasy  and  yellow  it  is,  the 
better  the  quality.  That  from  .Siberia  is  the  purest,  and  commonly  letches  a  higher  price  than  the 
other  sorts. 

Formerly  the  oil  and  tallow  warehouses  were  the  same;  and  this  occasioned  great  dithcuUies  in 
shipping,  because  all  ve.ssels  or  lighters  taking  in  tallow  or  oil  were  obliged  to  haul  down  to  the 
aminirc,  and  wait  in  rotation  for  their  cargoes.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  much  business  was 
doing,  a  vessel  was  often  detained  for  several  weeks  at  the  iniibarc  before  she  could  get  her  cargo  on 
board.  Now  the  tallow  and  oil  warehouses  are  separated,  and  every  article  has  its  own  place.  When 
a  shipment  of  tallow  is  made,  the  agent  is  furnished  by  the  selector  [brackcr)  with  a  sample  from  each 
cask. 
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Captains,  in  order  to  obtain  more  freight,  usually  load  some  casks  of  tallow  upon  deck ;  but  it  i« 
more  for  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  avoid  this  if  possible,  because  the  tallow  loses,  through  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  considerably  both  in  weight  and  quality. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  poods  of  tallow,  gross  weight,  make  a  Petersburgh  last,  and  63  i)oods  an 
English  ton. 

Of  1,177,908  cwt.  of  tallow  imported  in  1829,  1,164,180  came  from  Russia,  6,143  from  the  United 
States,  3,799  from  Turkey,  1,992  from  France,  and  1,626  from  Sweden. 

We  sul^oin  an  official  account  of  the  export  of  tallow  from  Russia  in  1832. 

Exports  of  Tallow  from  Russia  in  1832. 


From 

Poods. 

To                             Poods. 

To 

Poods. 

Petersburgh 
Riga       -        .         - 
Archangel         -         -        - 
Odessa          .           .           - 
Taganrog         -           -        - 
Radziviloff    - 
Astrakhan          -        .        , 
Sundry    ... 

Total  - 

3,717,426 
55,016 
98,990 
291,172 
5,165 
12,500 
47 
25,583 

4,205,919 

Sweden       ....          11,801 
Prussia    ...           -         300,852 
Denmark          -         .       -            2^21 
Elsineur*      .         .           -           11,778 
Hanse  Towns     -        -        -           51,074 
Holland           -            .           -            41,038 
Great  Britain          .           -      3,509,5.47 
France           -             -        -           57,776 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  |                 3 

Austria    -        .        - 
Turkey        .... 
America        - 
Caspian  Sea       ... 
Asia       ... 
Oeoyia      .... 
Sundry     ... 

Total  . 

13,703 

192,006 

7,744 

53 

45 

23 

5,955 

4,205,919 

The  exports  of  tallow  from  Petersburgh,  in  1833,  amounted  to  above  4,100,000  poods  (see  ante,  p.  898.;, 
being  the  largest  quantity  ever  shipped  in  1  year.  The  shipments  to  Great  Britain  were  alwut  3^),0(X> 
poods.  Supposing  the  tallow  to  have  been  worth,  when  delivered  to  the  shipper,  35/.  a  ton,  its  total  value 
will  have  been  2,306,150/. !     This  statement  shows  the  great  importance  of  this  trade. 

The  price  of  tallow  fluctuated  very  much  during  the  war.  Tliis  was  occasioned,  principally,  by  the 
obstacles  that  were  at  different  periods  thrown  in  the  way  of  sujjplies  from  Russia.  The  price  nt 
tallow  is  also  affected  by  the  state  of  the  seasons.  Some  very  extensive  speculations  have  at  various 
periods  been  attempted  in  tallow;  but  seldom,  it  is  believed,  with  much  advantage  to  the  parties. 

Account  of  the  Price  of  Tallow  in  tlie  London  Market,  in  the  Month  of  January  each  Year,  from  1813. 


Years. 

Yellow  Soap. 

Petersburgh. 

Years. 

Yellow  Soap. 

Petersburgh. 

t.     J.          :    d. 

^    d.           >.    d. 

..   d.           «.    d. 

..    d.            I.    d. 

1813 

88    0    to    90    0 

80    0     to      0    0 

1824 

51    0    to    52    0 

34    0    to      0    0 

1814 

98    0    —100    0 

94    0    _    96    0 

18-^5 

Noiie. 

37    0    —      0    0 

1815 

89    0    —      0    0 

83    0    —      0    0 

r.S2G 



35    0    —    3.5    3 

1816 

59    0    —      0    0 

55    0    —      0    0 

1827 

38    6    to      0    0 

37    0    —      0    0 

1817 

54    0    —    54    6 

52    0    —      0    0 

isas 

37    9    —    38    0 

37    6    —      0    0 

1818 

77    0    —    78    0 

74    0    —    75    0 

1S29 

39    9    —      0    0 

3«    fi    —    39    0 

1819 

78    0    —      0    0 

74    0    —      0    0 

ls.-() 

34    0    —      0    0 

1820 

55    0    —    56    0 

51     0    —    52    0 

IS.11 

■15    9    _      0    0 

1821 

51     6    —      0    0 

47    0    —      0    O 

1832 

45    0    —      0    0 

1822 

44    0    _      0    0 

39    0    —      0    0 

1833 

47    6    —      0    0 

1823 

57    0    _    37    6 

35    0    —      0    0 

44    0  to  44    5 

-  43    6  -   43    9 
37/.10J.  —  37/.  15j. 

.      41    6—00 
0    0—00 

-  42    6  —    0    0 

-  37M0..—    0    0 


Town  taUow,  cwt. 
Russian  candle 
Melted  stufT 
Rough  ditto 

Whitechatiel  Bfarliet,  stone 
St,  James's  ditto    - 
Average 


Market  Letter.  Coaimitttew 
t.    d.       t.    d.         •.    d. 
48    0    to  I)    0  48    (I 

45    6    —  O    0  46    O 

31     0    —  0    (I  31     2 

0-0 


2    8 


l1    0 
0 


0    O 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  per  cwt  of  foreign  and  British  tallow  in  tire  London 
market  on  the  24th  of  March,  1834 :  — 

Petersburgh,    &c.     duty    (3».   id.)     paid, 
cwt.  .  -  .  .       - 

Delivery  first  3  months,  1834 

Free  on  board,  1833,  ton 

Soap,  cwt. 
Odessa         .... 
Siberia  ... 

Petersburgh  on  board,  ton     . 

TALLY  TRADE,  the  name  given  to  a  system  of  dealing  canied  on  in  London  and 
other  large  towns,  by  which  shopkeepers  furnish  certain  articles  on  credit  to  their  cus- 
tomers, the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  the  stipulated  price  by  certain  weekly  or  monthly 
instalments. 

In  the  metropolis  there  are  about  60  or  70  tally-shoi^s  of  note  ;  and  from  .500  to  500 
on  a  smaller  scale.  They  are  also  spread  over  the  country  to  a  considerable  extent, 
particularly  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  customers  of  the  tally-shops  are 
mostly  women;  consisting,  principally,  of  the  wives  of  labourers,  mechanics,  porters,  &e., 
servant  girls,  and  females  of  loose  character.  Few  only  of  the  more  respectable  classes 
have  been  infatuated  enough  to  resort  to  them.  Drapery  goods,  wearing  apparel, 
coals,  household  furniture,  hardware,  &c.  are  furnished;  and  even  funerals  are  per- 
formed ;  but  few  or  no  articles  of  food,  except  tea,  are  sold  upon  the  tally  plan. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  very  worst  mode  in  which  credit  is  afforded.  The  facility 
which  it  gives  of  obtaining  an  article  when  wanted,  and  the  notion  so  apt  to  be  enter- 
tained that  the  weekly  or  monthly  instalments  may  be  paid  without  ditJicuIty,  makes 
those  who  resort  to  the  tally-shops  overlook  the  exorbitant  price,  and  usual  bad  quality, 
of  the  articles  they  obtain  from  them  ;  and  generates  habits  of  improvidence  that  seldom 
fail  to  involve  the  parties  in  irretrievable  ruin.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  articles  supplied  by  tally-shops  might  be  dispensed  with.  As  already 
observed,  women  are  the  principal  customers ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  mis- 
chief that  has  been  entailed  on  the  families  of  many  industrious  labourers  by  their 
wives  having  gat  entangled  with  tally-shops.  They  buy  goods  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  husbands ;  and  these  are  not  unfrequently  pawned,  and  the  proceeds  spent  in 


•  The  ships  receive,  at  Elsineur,  orders  for  their  ultimate  destination,  and  most  of  them  are  for  Great 
Sritaio. 
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gin.  So  destructive,  indeed,  is  the  operation  of  the  system,  that  the  establishment  of 
a  tally-shop  in  any  district  is  almost  certain  to  occasion  an  increase  in  the  paupers 
belonging  to  it.  Even  the  unmarried  females  who  do  not  pay  are  demoralised  and 
ruined  by  the  system  ;  because,  if  a  woman  who  buys  3  gowns,  pays  for  the  2  first, 
and  runs  away  from  the  payment  of  the  last,  she  gains  nothing  in  point  of  saving,  while 
she  becomes  indifferent  to  an  act  of  dishonesty.  As  tally  debts  can  only  be  collected 
whilst  a  supply  of  goods  is  kept  up,  as  soon  as  that  supply  is  stopped,  the  debtor  either 
flies  to  another  district,  or  awaits  a  summons.  Where  the  "wife  has  contracted  the 
debt,  she  usually  appears  before  the  commissioners,  who  in  general  order  the  debt  to  be 
paid  by  weekly  or  monthly  instalments.  But  it  oftt-n  occurs,  from  the  wife  not  being 
able  to  keep  up  such  payments,  that  execution  issues,  and  the  poor  husband  is  frequently 
arrested  and  lodged  in  prison  for  a  debt,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  entirely 
ignorant.  In  this  way,  numbers  of  the  working  classes  are  completely  ruined  ;  they 
lose  their  employment,  and  themselves  and  families  are  reduced  to  beggary.  The  intel- 
ligent keeper  of  Whitecross-street  prison  (IMr.  Barrett)  states,  that  from  150  to  200 
persons  are  annually  imprisoned  there  for  tally-shop  debts,  in  sums  of  from  10*.  to  5/., 
and  that  in  one  year  SO  prisoners  were  at  the  suit  of  one  tally-shop  alone  !  Such 
imprisonments,  however,  are  now  much  decreased,  in  consequence,  as  is  believed,  of 
the  Court  of  Requests  discouraging  the  tally  system,  by  ordering  claims  of  this  kind 
to  be  paid  by  extremely  small  instalments,  and  these  at  very  distant  intervals  ;  and  also 
in  consequence  of  no  composition  being  allowed  by  the  charities  for  the  relief  of  poor 
prisoners  with  reference  to  such  debts. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  London  alone  about  850,000Z.,  or  nearly  l,000,000i.  sterling, 
is  annually  returned  in  this  trade.  From  his  large  profits  (generally  from  25  to  40 
per  cent.),  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  few  transactions  the  tally-shop  keeper  becomes  inde- 
pendent of  the  existing  debt ;  and  with  capital  and  good  management,  it  is  said  that 
some  have  realised  considerable  sums  of  money  in  this  business. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thurs- 
daj's,  are  the  days  set  apart  for  collecting  money  from  the  customers.  The  tally-man 
sends  round  his  collector  through  the  different  "  walks,"  and  the  amount  of  a  collection, 
which  keeps  the  collector  engaged  from  morning  till  night,  even  in  a  good  tally  con- 
cern, seldom  exceeds  41.  a  day.  The  payments  are  invariably  made  in  shillings  and 
sixpences  —  but  the  people  seldom  or  never  pay  at  the  tally-shops ;  they  rarely  call 
there  unless  something  else  is  wanted.  The  tally-shop  keeper  trusts  one  party  on  the 
recommendation  of  another  ;  but  guarantees  are  never  required  —  certainly  no  tt)n«e» 
guarantees ;  and  a  verbal  guarantee  is,  according  to  Lord  Tenterden's  act,  not  binding. 
It  is  part  of  the  collector's  business,  besides  getting  money,  to  beat  up  for  fresh  cus- 
tomers in  his  walk. 

The  greater  number  of  the  small  tally  concerns  are  kept  by  Scotchmen  ;  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  when  a  "  Tally-walk  "  is  to  be  sold,  which  is  often  the  case,  a  Scotch- 
man's walk  will  bring  15  per  cent,  more  than  an  Englishman's!  It  is  believed  to 
contain  a  better  description  of  customers. 

From  the  causes  above  mentioned,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  salutary  influence  of 
Savings'  Banks,  this  obnoxious  trade  is  understood  to  be  rather  on  the  wane.  It  will 
never,  however,  be  completely  rooted  out,  except  by  adopting  the  jilan  we  have  pre- 
viously suggested — (see  Credit,)  — for  placing  all  small  d<ibts  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law  ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  have  so  beneficial  a  result,  is  an 
additional  and  powerful  recommendation  in  its  favour.  In  cases  where  failures  fake  place, 
the  creditors  of  a  tally-shop  keeper  are  in  general  terrified  into  the  accejUaiice  of  a 
small  composition.  The  very  sight  of  the  tally  Ledgers,  from  10  to  20  in  number, 
containing  debts  from  5s.  to  51.,  dotted  over  the  pages,  like  a  small  pattern  on  a  piece 
of  printed  cotton,  and  spread  over  every  district  in  and  round  London,  determines  the 
creditors  to  accept  of  any  offer,  however  small,  rather  than  encounter  the  collection  of 
'uch  disreputable  assets.  In  an  affair  of  this  kind  recently  concluded,  where  the 
business  was  under  the  management  of  a  respectable  accountant  in  the  city,  the  whole 
debts  due  to  the  concern,  good,  bad,  and  doubtful,  amounted  to  8,700/.,  while  the 
number  of  debtors  was  7,600 !  giving  an  average  of  22s.  \0d.  each. 

N.  B.  —  This  article  has  been  compiled  wholly  from  private^  but  authentic,  infor- 
mation. 

TAMARINDS  (Ger.  Tamarindeu;  Fr.  Tamanns ;  It.  and  Sp.  Tamarindo ;  Arab. 
Umblie ;  Hind.  Tintiri),  the  fruit  of  the  Tamarindus  Indica,  a  tree  which  grows  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  in  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  In  the  West  Indies  the  pods  or  fruit, 
being  gathered  when  ripe,  and  freed  from  the  shelly  fragments,  arc  placed  in  layers  in  a 
cask,  and  boiling  syrup  poured  over  them,  till  the  cask  be  filled  :  tlic  syrup  pervades 
every  part  quite  down  to  the  bottom  ;  and  when  cool,  the  cask  is  headed  for  sale.  The 
East  India  tamarinds  are  darker  coloured  and  drier,  and  are  said  to  be  preserved  with- 
out stigar.      W^hen  good,  tamarinds  are  free  from  anv  degree  of  mustiness;  the  seeds  ar£ 
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hard,  flat,  and  clean  ;  the  strings  tough  and  entire;  atjd  «  clean  knife  thrust  into  them 
does  not  receive  any  coating  of  copper.  They  should  be  preserved  in  closely  covered 
jars.  —  (^Thomsons  Dispensatory.)  Tlie  duty  on  tamarinds  produced,  in  1832, 
788/.  12s.  \0d. 

TAPIOCA,  a  species  of  starch  or  powder  prepared  frona  the  roots  of  the  Jatroplia 
manihat,  an  American  plant.  The  roots  are  peeled,  and  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  kind 
of  l)ag  made  of  rushes.  The  juice  which  is  forced  out  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  to  poison  their  arrows ;  but  it  deposits  gradually  a  white  starch, 
which,  when  properly  washed,  is  innocent  What  remains  in  the  bag  consists  chiefly  of 
the  same  starch.  It  is  dried  in  smoke,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a  kind  of  sieve. 
Of  this  substance  the  cassava  bread  is  made.  — (  Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

TAR  (Fr.  Goiidron;  Ger.  Theer;  It.  Catrame;  Pol.  Smola  gesta;  Rus.  Degot, 
Sinola  shitkaja ;  Sw.  Tjdra),  a  thick,  black,  unctuous  substance,  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  pine,  and  other  turpentine  trees,  by  burning  them  in  a  close  smothering  heat. 

The  tar  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
an  article  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  process  followed  in  making  it  has  been 
described  as  follows  by  Dr.  Clarke:  — "The  inlets  of  the  gulf  (Bothnia)  every  where 
appeared  of  the  grandest  character ;  surrounded  by  noble  forests,  whose  tall  trees, 
flourishing  luxuriantly,  covered  the  soil  quite  down  to  the  water's  edge.  From  the  most 
southern  parts  of  Westro- Bothnia,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  the  inhabitants 
are  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  tar;  proofs  of  which  are  visible  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  coast.  The  process  by  which  the  tar  is  obtained  is  very  simple :  and  as  we  often 
witnessed  it,  we  shall  now  describe  it,  from  a  tar-work  we  halted  to  inspect  upon  the 
spot.  The  situation  most  favourable  to  the  process  is  in  a  forest  near  to  a  marsh  or  bog ; 
because  the  roots  of  the  fir,  from  which  tar  is  principally  extracted,  are  always  most  pro- 
ductive in  such  places.  A  conical  cavity  is  then  made  in  the  ground  (generally  in  the  side 
of  a  bank  or  sloping  hill);  and  the  roots  of  the  fir,  together  with  logs  and  billets  of  the 
same,  being  neatly  trussed  in  a  stack  of  the  same  conical  shape,  are  let  into  this  cavity. 
The  whole  is  then  covered  with  turf,  to  prevent  the  volatile  parts  from  being  dissipated, 
which,  by  means  of  a  heavy  wooden  mallet,  and  a  wooden  stamper  worked  separately  by 
two  men,  -is  beaten  down  and  rendered  as  firm  as  possible  above  the  wood.  The 
stack  of  billets  is  then  kindled,  and  a  slow  combustion  of  the  fir  takes  place,  without 
flame,  as  in  making  charcoal.  During  tliis  combustion  the  tar  exudes ;  and  a  cast  iron 
pan  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  with  a  spout  which  projects  through  the  side  of 
the  bank,  barrels  are  placed  beneath  this  spout  to  collect  the  fluid  as  it  comes  away.  As 
fast  as  the  barrels  are  filled,  they  are  bunged,  and  ready  for  immediate  exportation.  From 
this  description  it  will  be  evident  that  the  mode  of  obtaining  tar  is  by  a  kind  of  distilla- 
tion per  descensutn ;  the  turpentine,  melted  by  fire,  mixing  with  the  sap  and  juices  of 
the  fir,  while  the  wood  itself,  becoming  charred,  is  converted  into  charcoal.  The  most 
curious  part  of  the  story  is,  that  this  simple  method  of  extracting  tar  is  precisely  that 
which  is  described  by  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest 
difference  between  a  tar-work  in  the  forests  of  Westro- Bothnia,  and  those  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  Greeks  made  stacks  of  pine;  and  having  covered  them  with  turf,  they 
were  suffered  to  burn  in  the  same  smothered  manner ;  while  the  tar,  melting,  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stack,  and  ran  out  by  a  small  channel  cut  for  the  purpose." 

Of  10,752  lasts  of  tar  imported  in  1831,  7,779  were  brought  from  Russia,  l,08ti  from  Sweden,  and  1,243 
from  the  United  States.     The  last  contains  12  barrels,  and  each  barrel  31J  gallons. 

Tar  produced  or  manufactured  in  Europe  is  not  to  be  imported  for  home  consumption,  except  in 
British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  from  which  it  is  imported,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  same,  and  WU.  by  the  master  of  the  «hip.  —  (3  &  4  fyui.  i.  c.  54.} 

TARE,  an  abatement  or  deduction  made  from  the  weight  of  a  parcel  of  goods,  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  chest,  cask,  bag,  &c.  in  which  they  are  contained.  Tare  is 
distinguished  into  real  tare,  customary  tare,  and  average  tare.  The  first  is  the  actual 
weight  of  the  package  ;  the  second,  its  supposed  weight  according  to  the  practice  among 
merchants ;  and  the  third  is  the  medium  tare,  deduced  from  weighing  a  few  packages, 
and  taking  it  as  the  standard  for  the  whole.  In  Amsterdam,  and  some  other  commer- 
cial cities,  tares  are  generally  fixed  by  custom ;  but  in  this  country,  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice, as  to  all  goods  that  can  be  unpacked  witliout  injury,  both  at  tlie  Custom-house  and 
among  merchants,  is  to  ascertain  the  real  tare.  Sometimes,  however,  the  buyer  and 
seller  make  a  particular  agreement  about  it.  We  have,  for  the  most  part,  specified  the 
different  tares  allowed  upon  particular  commodities,  in  the  descriptions  given  of  them  in 
this  work.  —(For  the  tares  at  Amsterdam,  Bordeaux,  &c.,  see  these  articles;  see  also 
Allowances.) 

TARE,  VETCH,  or  FITCH,  a  plant  (  Ficta  «n/ffa,Lin. )  that  has  been  cultivated 
in  this  country  from  time  immemorial ;  principally  for  its  stem  and  leaves,  which  are 
used  in  the  feeding  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle ;  but  partly,  also,  for  its  seed.  Horses 
thrive  better  upon  tares  than  upon  clover  and  rye  grass ;  and  cows  that  are  fed  upon 
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them  give  most  milk.  Tlie  seed  is  principally  used  in  the  feeding  of  pigeons  and  other 
poultry.  In  1829,  we  imported  87,101  bushels  of  tares,  principally  from  Denmark  and 
Prussia. 

TARIFF,  a  Table,  alphabetically  arranged,  specifying  the  various  duties,  drawbacks, 
bounties,  &c.  charged  and  allowed  on  the  importation  and  exportation  of  articles  of  foreign 
and  domestic  produce. 

We  intended  at  one  time  to  have  given  the  tariff^  of  some  of  the  principal  foreign  states,  and  had  some 
of  them  translated  for  that  purpose  ;  but,  as  the  duties  and  regulations  in  them  are  perpetually  changing, 
they  would  very  soon  have  become  obsolete,  and  would  have  tended  more  to  mislead  than  to  instruct 
The  circulars  issued  by  foreign  houses  usually  specify  the  duties  on  importation  and  exportation.  But 
the  reader  will  find,  under  the  articles  Dantzic,  Havre,  New  York,  Trieste,  &c.,  pretty  full  details 
as  to  the  principal  foreign  tariffs.    Subjoined  is  the  British  tariff. 

TARIFF  (BRITISH).  — 1st  of  January,  1834. 
Duties  op  Customs  Inwards. 
Duties  Inwards.  —  The  first  column  of  the  following  Table  contains  an  account  of  the  existing  duties 
payable  on  the  importation  of  foreign  products  into  Great  Britain  for  home  use,  as  the  same  were  fixed  by 
the  act  3  &  4  Will.  i.  c.  56.  The  next  column  exhibits  the  duties  payable  on  the  same  articles  in  1819,  as 
fixed  by  the  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  52.  ;  and  the  third  and  last  column  exhibits  the  duties  as  they  were  fixed  in 
1787,  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Consolidation  Act,  the  27  Geo.  3.  c.  13.  The  reader  has,  therefore,  before  him,  and 
may  compare  together,  the  present  customs  duties  with  the  duties  as  they  stood  at  the  end  of  the  late  war, 
and  at  its  commencement  No  Table  of  the  sort  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  publication.  We  owe  it 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Hume,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  whose  direction  it  has  been  prepared. 
The  duties  are  rated  throughout  in  Imperial  weights  and  measures. 

A  Table  of  the  Duties  of  Customs  payable  on  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Foreign  Parts. 


Kote.  —  Goods  on  which  duties  are  payable  by  measures  of  capacity,  are 

rated  according  to  the  Imperial 

gallon  and  bushel. 

Article. 

Duty, 
1  Jan.  1834. 

Duty,  1819. 

Dut) 

,  n87.» 

A. 

Acetous  acid.    Ste  Vin^jar. 

L.    I,    d. 

L.    s. 

d. 

L.   3. 

d. 

Acorns.    See  Seed. 

Agates,  or  cornelians,  for  every  10<V.  value 

10    0    0 

20    0 

0 

j    27  10 

0 

set,  for  every  100/.  value 

20    0    0 

Co  0 

0 

.\lkali,  not  being  bdrilla,  viz. 

any  article  containing  soda  or  mineral   alkali,  whereof 

mineral  alkali  is  the  most  valuable  part,  (such  alkali  not 

being  otherwise  particularly  charged  with  duty,)  viz. 

if  not  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  such  alkali 

than  20  per  cent.,  per  cwt. 

0  11    4 

0  u 

4 

1     8 

0 

if  containing  more  than  20  per  cent.,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 25  per  cent,  of  such  alkali,  per  cwt. 

0  15    0 

0  15 

0 

1     S 

0 

if  containing  more  than  25  per  cent.,  and  not  exceed- 

ing 30  pel  cent,  of  such  alkali,  per  cwt. 

018    4 

0  18 

4 

1    3 

0 

if  containing  more  than  30  per  cent.,  and  not  exceed- 

ing 40  per  cent,  of  such  alkali,  percwt. 

1    S    4 

1    3 

4 

1     8 

if  containing  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  such  alkali. 

per  cwt.               .               .               .               -               - 

1  10    0 

1  10 

0 

1    S 

0 

natural  alkali,  imported  from  places  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  per  cwt. 

0^0 

As  above. 

28    5 

0  per  cent. 

Alkanet  root,  per  ewt.               -                      .                .               - 

0    2    0 

4  13 

4 

1     8 

0 

-■Vlmond  paste,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

60    0    0 

CO    0 

0 

27  10 

0 

.\lmonds,  viz. 

bitter,  per  cwt.                      -                     >               .               . 

0    4    0 

1  11 

S 

Oil 

0 

Jordan,  per  cwt.            -                 •                     -                    - 
of  any  other  sort,  per  cwt. 

2    0    0 

4  15 

0 

2     li 

3 

1    0    0 

2     7 

f, 

1    3 

2 

Aloes,  per  lb.                 -                      .                      - 

0    0    8 

0    2 

G 

0    1 

2 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  fi-om  any  British  possession. 

per  lb. 

0    0    2 

0    0 

9 

0    (1 

r, 

Alum,  per  cwt.                      .                      -                     .               . 
rocb,  per  cwt.               .                . 

0  17    6 

0  17 

ft 

0    7 

2 

0  11    K 

0  11 

8 

0     3 

0 

Amber,  rough,  per  lb.               -                      ... 

0    0    C 

0     1 

8 

0     1 

3 

manufactures  of  amber,  not  otherwise   enumerated  or 

descrilied,  per  lb. 

012    0 

CO    0 

0  iier  cent. 

27  10 

0  per  cent. 

Ambergris,  per  oz.               -               . 

0    0    6 

0    5 

0 

0    2 

U 

Anchovies,  per  lb.                      .                      .                .               - 

0    0    2 

0     1 

0 

0    0 

14 

Angelica,  per  cwt.               .                     .                . 

0    4    0 

4  13 

4 

U18 

8 

Aimotto,  percwt.        •                     .... 
roll,  per  cwt.               .                  .                  ... 

0    1    0 
0    4    0 

2    fi 
5  12 

8 
0 

}        Free,                      1 

Antimony,  viz. 

ore,  per  ton               .                  .... 

0    1    0 

20    0 

0  per  cent. 

27  III 

0  per  cent. 

crude,  per  cwt.               ... 

0    8    0 

0  15 

0 

11    4 

s 

regulus,  per  cwt.                  .                  ... 

0  16    0 

2    0 

0 

0    U 

4 

-Apples,  per  bushel           .                     .... 
dried,  per  bushel                    •                       .                -                - 

0    4    0 

0    4 

0 

0     2 

4 

0    7    0 

0    7 

0 

0    3 

0 

Aquafortis,  per  cwt.                •                       ... 

Olt    3 

0  11 

3 

0    4 

8 

Argol,  per  cwt.              .... 

0    0    6 

0     4 

9 

Free.                       1 

Aristolochia,  per  lb.               -                      .                      .             . 

0  oie 

0    0  10 

0    0 

3 

.Arquebusade  water.    See  Spirits. 

Arrowroot,  per  11).                      .... 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  from  any  British  possession, 
per  cut.                  .                      .         '          . 
Arsenic,  percwt.                  .                     .                     .               . 

0    0    2 

0    0 

2 

I   27  10 
0    4 

0    1    0 
0    8    0 

0  18 
0  11 

8 
3 

0  per  cent. 

8 

-AsaftEtida.    See  Gum. 

Ashes,  viz. 

pearl  and  pot,  per  cwt.                -                . 

0    6    0 

Oil 

2 

0    2 

3 

imported  from  any  British  possession 

Free. 

0     1 

8 

Fre 

«?. 

soap,  weed,  and  wood,  per  cwt. 

0    1    8 

0    1 

8 

0    0 

7 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  100/. 

value              .                    .              .                    .            . 

30    0    0 

20    0 

0 

27  10 

0 

Asphaltum,  per  cwt-              .                    ... 

0    4    0 

4  13 

4 

0  18 

8 

Asses,  each                  .... 

0  10    0 

3    6 

C 

27  10 

0  per  cent. 

B. 

Bacon,  per  cwt. 

Balm  of  Gilead.    fee  Balsam. 

1    8    0 

2  1G 

0 

2    7 

0 

*  By  act  27  Geo.  3.  c.  13.,  and  28  Geo.  3.  c.  27.,  certain  goods  were  alloweil  to  be  imported  from  France 
and  Holland,  on  payment  of  duty,  until  the  lOth  of  May,  18U0,  although  prohibited  to  be  imported  from 
other  countries. 
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1      Duty, 
! I.Ian.  iS.'jl 

Duty,  1819. 

Duty,  17S7. 

L.    1. 

d. 

L.    t.  d. 

L.    M.    d. 

Balsam,  viz. 

Canada,  per  lb.               - 

0    0 

1 

0    1    3 

0    0    3 

capivi,  per  cwt.                  .... 

0    4 

0 

11    4    0 

4    4    0 

Peru,  per  lb.                   -                  -                  - 

0    1 

0 

0    4    6 

0    16 

Riga,  per  lb.           -                  -                  - 

0    1 

0 

0    I     0 

0    16 

and  further,  as  foreign  spirits,  for  ererj-  gallon 

1  10 

0 

1  10    6 

Tolu,  per  lb.               -                  -               -               -              - 
balm  of  Gilead,  and  all  balsams  not  otherwise  enumerated 

0    2 

0 

0    4    6 

0    1    6 

or  described,  per  lb.               -                  ... 

0    4 

6 

0    4    6 

0    16 

Bandstring  twist,  the  doien  knots,  each  knot  containing  32 

yards                  *                  -                      .                  -                . 

n  5 

0 

0    5    0 

0    2    3 

Barilla,  per  ton               -                  •                  ... 

2    0 

0 

As  .'llkali. 

5    5    0 

Bark,  vii. 

for  tanners'  or  dyers'  use,  per  cwt. 

0    0 

8 

0    0    8 

0    0    1 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  cwt. 

0    0 

1 

0    0    8 

Free. 

Peruvian  and  cascarilla,  per  lb.                   ... 

0    0 

1 

0    2    0 

0    0    9 

ofother  sorts,  per  lb.           -               -                      -                . 

0    0 

1 

0    2    0 

0    0    2 

extract  of,  or  of  other  vegetable  substances  to  be  used  only 

for  tanning  leather,  per  cwt.               ... 
imported  from  any  Brilish  possession,  per  cwt. 

0    3 

0 

0    3    0 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

0    0 

1 

0    3    0 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

Bar  wood,  per  ton                   ... 

0    5 

0 

0  15    0 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

Basket  rods,  the  bundle  (not  exceeding  3  feet  in  circumference 

at  the  band)                  .                      -                    .                      . 

0    1 

0 

0    3    2 

0    1    6 

Baskets,  for  every  lOOf.  value 

20    0 

0 

SO    0    0 

27  10    0 

Bast  ropes,  twines,  and  strands,  per  cwt. 

0  10 

0 

0  10    0 

0    1  10 

Bast  or  straw  hats  or  bonnets.    A'eeHats. 

platting,  or  other  manufacture  of  bast  or  straw,  for  making 

hats  or  bonnets.    See  Platting. 

Beads,  viz. 

amber,  per  lb.                  -                  -                  - 

arango,  Tor  every  lOO;.  value                 -                -              . 

0  12 

0 

012    0 

0    4    5 

20    0 

0 

31    5    0 

31  13    4 

coral,  per  lb.                   -                 •                  - 

0  15  10 

0  15  10 

0    4    5 

crvstal,  per  l/XW                     -                      ... 
jet,  per  lb. 

hi 

6 

1     8    6 

0  13    3 

2 

0    3    2 

0    15 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  100/. 

value                  -                  -                  ... 

30    0 

0 

50    0    0 

27  10    0 

Beans,  kidney  or  French  beans,  per  bushel 

0    0  10 

0    0  10 

27  10    0  per  cent. 
Prohibited. 

Beef,  salted  [not  being  corned  beef),  per  cwt. 

0  12 

0 

Prohibited. 

Beef  wood,  unmanufactured,   imported  from    New   South 

Wales,  per  ton               -                  .... 

0    6 

0 

5  16    9  per  cent. 

33    0    0  percent. 

Beer,  viz. 

mum,  per  barrel,  containing  32  gallons 

3    1 

1 

1    1    2 

0    5    8 

spruce,  per  barrel,  containing  32  gallons 

or  ale  of  all  other  sorts,  per  barrel,  containing  32  gallons 

3    6 

0 

1     6    0 

0  11    0 

2  13 

0 

0  13    0 

0    5    8 

Beer  was  subject  also  to  the  following  duties  of  excise,  until 

5  April,  182-5,  viz.   spruce  beer,  ale,  mum,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  beer,  per  barrel,  32  gallons  Imp. 

1  19    0 

016    3 

Benjamin,or  benzoin,  per  cwt.           .           .               .               . 

0    4 

0 

11    4    0 

2  16    0 

Berries,  viz. 

bay,  juniper,  yellow,  and  any  other  sort  not  otherwise  enu- 

Bay on    1 

Bay  0    4    8 

merated,  per  cwt.               -                  ... 

0    2 

0 

1    8    6 

■  0  11    0 

Birds,  viz.  singing  birds,  per  dozen 

0    8 

0 

0    8    0 

0    2    6 

Bitumen  Judaicum,  per  cwt,                  ... 

0    4 

0 

4  13    4 

0  18    8 

Blacking,  per  cwt.               -                   -                  - 

3  12 

0 

3  12    0 

0  17    8 

Bladders,  per  dozen                  .... 

0    0 

6 

0    0    6 

0    0    Ij 

Blubber.     See  Train  oil,  in  Oil. 

Bones  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  of  fish,  except  whale 

fins,  whether  burnt  or  not,  or  as  animal  charcoal,  for  every 

100/.  value                    -           -                  -                  -               - 

1    0 

0 

1    0    0 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

Bonnets.    See  Hats. 

Books,  viz. 

being  of  editions  printed  prior  to  the  year  1801,  bound  or 

unbound,  per  cwt.               .                .               - 

1    0 

0 

6  10    0  bound. 

0  19    3  bound. 

being  of  editions  printed  in  or  since  the  year  1801,  bound 

or  unbound,  per  cwt.           -                  ... 

5    0 

0 

5    0    0  unbound. 

0    8  10  unbound. 

^ote For  the  description  of  books  prohibited  to  be 

imported  ,see  the  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  customs 

(c.  52.  s.  58.),  and  acts  for  securing  copyrights. 

Boots,  shoes,  and  calashes,  viz. 

women's  boots  and  calashes,  per  dozen  pairs 

if  lined  or  trimmed  with  fiir  or  other  trimming,  per 

110 

0 

. 

dozen  pairs                  .                  -               -                  - 

116 

0 

women's  shoes,  with  cork  or  double  soles,  quilted  shoes  and 

clogs,  per  dozen  pair                                 •               -            - 
if  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur  or  any  other  trimming. 

1    6 

0 

per  dozen  pair               -                  ... 
women's  shoes  of  sUk,  satin,  jeans,  or  other  stuffs,  kid. 

1    9 

0 

Leather 
^  75    0    0  percent. 
Of  silk  prohibited. 

7 

morocco,  or  other  leather,  per  dozen  pair 

018 

0 

y    Prohibikd. 

if  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur  or  other  trimming,  per 

f 

dozen  pair                  .                  .                  -                - 

1     4 

0 

children's  boots,  shoes,  and   calashes,  not  exceeding  7 

inches  in  length,  to  be  charged  with  2-3ds  of  the  above 
duties, 
men's  boots,  per  dozen  pair              ... 

2  14 

0 

J 

men's  shoes,  per  dozen  pair       -                  -                  -        • 

1     1 

0 

children's  boots  and  shoes,  not  exceeding  7  inches  in  length. 

to  be  charged  with  iSda  of  the  above  duties. 

Boracic  acid,  per  cwt.               .... 

0    4 

0 

SO    0    0  percent. 

27  10    0  vet  ont. 

Borax  or  tincal,  per  cwt.                  -                  *               .            . 

0    4 

0 

314    8 

1    8    0 

refined,  per  cwt.               -               *                     -                   - 

0  10 

0 

9    6    8 

5  12    0 

Bottles,  viz. 

of  earth  or  stone,  empty,  per  dozen 

0    3 

2 

0    3    2 

0    1    2 

and  further,  full  or  empty,  per  cwt. 

0    5 

0 

0    5    0 

of  glass  covered  with  wicker,  per  dozen  quarts  content 

1    2 

0 

1    2    0 

0  12    0 

and  further,  per  cwt.               -               -               -           - 

4    0 

0 

of  green  or  common  glass,  not  of  less  content  than  1  pint. 

and  not  being  phials,  empty,  per  dozen  quarts  content 
Bottles  of  common  glass  were,  by  act  54  Geo.  3.  c.  97., 

0    2 

0 

0    8    0 

0    4    5 

subject  also  to  the  excise  duty  of  St-  M.  per  cwt. 

until  5  April,  1825. 

of  green  or  common  glass,  full,  computing  all  bottles  of 

not  greater  content  than  i  pint  as  of  the  content  of  A 
pint,  and  all  bottles  of  greater  content  than  i  pint,  and 
not  of  greater  content  than  1  pint,  or  a  reputed  pint,  as 

of  the  content  of  1  pint  or  a  reputed  pint,  viz. 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  dozen  quarts 

content                  -                     .                  .                  - 

0    1 

0 

0    8    0 

0    4    5 

imported  from  any  foreign  place,  viz. 

containing  wine  or  spirits,  per  dozen  quarts  content 

0    4 

0 

0    8    0 

0    4    5 

not  contjuning  wine  or  spirits,  per  dozen  quarts 

content              .... 

0    2 

0 

0    8    0 

0    4    5 

Excise  duty  on  common  glau  bottles,  see  above. 
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Bottles —  oontinwd.  .  j       j      _ii,  j    i^ 

of  class,  not  otherwise  enumerattd  or  aescnbea,  tor  every 
tool,  value  .  .  - 

and  further,  per  cwt.  .  .  -  . 

iVote.—  Flasks  in  which  wine  or  oil  is  imported,  and 
glass  bottles  or  flanks  in  which  mineral  or  natural 
■water  is  imported,  are  not  subject  to  duty. 
Boxes  of  all  sorts,  for  every  100/-  value 

Box  wood,  per  ton  -  '    „  .  .  ^  "  .     " 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  ton  -  •  •  - 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 
for  every  100/-  value  -  -  -  . 

powder  of,  for  japanning,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Brazil  wood,  per  ton  -  -  - 

Brazilletto  wood,  per  ton  - 

imported  from  a  British  possession,  per  ton 
Bncks  or  clinkers,  per  1,000  .  -  - 

Brimstone,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  -  . 

refined,  or  in  rolls,  per  cwt.  ... 

in  flour,  per  cwt.  .  -  - 

Bristles,  viz. 

rou^h  and  in  the  tufts,  and  not  in  any  way  sorted,  per  lb. 

in  any  way  sorted  or  arranged  in  colours,  and  not  entirely 

rough  and  in  the  tufts,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Sate If  any  part  of  the  bristles  in  a  package  be  such 

as  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  duty,  the  whole  con- 
tents of  thepackage  shall  be  subject  to  the  higher  duty . 
Brocade  of  gold  or  silver,  for  every  100/-  value 
Bronze,  all  works  of  art  made  of  bronze,  per  cwt. 

powder,  for  every  100^  value  _  .  . 

Bugles,  viz. 

great  bugle,  per  lb.  -  -  ... 

small  or  seed  bugle,  per  lb.  -  -  -  • 

Bullion  and  foreign  coin,  of  gold  or  silver,  and  ore  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  of  which  the  major  part  in  value  is  gold  or  silver 
Bullrushes,  per  load  containing  63  bundles 
Butter,  per  cwt.  _  .  .  -  - 

Buttons,  for  every  100/.  value  .... 

a 

Cables,  not  being  iron  cables,  tarred  or  untarred,  per  cwt. 

not  being  iron  cables,  in  actual  use  of  a  British  ship,  and 

being  fit  and  necessary  for  such  ship,  and  not  or  until 

otherwise  disposed  of  .  .  -  - 

if,  and  when  otherwise  disposed  of,  for  every  100/. 

value  ...  -  - 

Cambrics.    See  Linen. 

Camomile  flowers,  per  lb.  -  -  •  • 

Camphor,  per  cwt-  ...  -  - 

refined,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

Camwood,  per  ton  .  -  -  .  - 

Candles,  viz. 

spermaceti,  per  lb.  .  -  -  -  - 

tallow,  per  cwt.  ,  .  -  - 

Candlewick,  per  cwt.  ...  -  - 

Canella  alba,  per  lb.  •  -  •  -  - 

Canes,  viz. 

bamboo,  per  1 ,000  -  -  -  - 

rattans,  not  ground,  per  1,000  .  -  - 

reed  canes,  per  1,000 

walking  canes  or  sticks,  mounted,  painted,  or  otherwise 
ornamented,  for  every  lOd/.  value  -  -  - 

whangees,  jumboo,  ground  ntlans,  dragon's  blood,  and 
other  walking  canes  or  sticks,  per  1,000 
Cantharides,  per  lb.  ... 

Caoutchouc,  per  cwt.  -  .  -  -  - 

Capers,  including  the  pickle,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Capsicum.     See  Pepper. 
Cardamoms,  per  lb.  -  -  -  .  - 

extract  or  preparation  of.    See  Extract. 
Cards,  viz.  playing  ceirds,  tlie  dozen  packs 
Carmine,  per  oz.  -  -  -  .  .  - 

Carrebe.    See  Succinum. 
Carriages  of  all  sorts,  for  every  100/.  value 
Casks,  empty,  for  every  100/.  value  .  -  - 

Cassia,  viz. 

buds,  per  lb.  -  -  .  -  - 

fistula,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Ijgnea,  per  lb.  •  -  -  -  - 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  lb. 
Castor,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Casts  oTbusts,  statues,  or  figures,  per  cwt. 
Catechu.    See  Terra  Ja|K)nica. 
Catlings,  the  gross,  contairung  12  dozen  knots 
Caviar,  per  cwt.  .  -  -  -  - 

Cedar  wood,  per  ton  -  •  .  -  - 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  ton 
Cbalk,  viz. 

prepared,  or  othervise  manufactured,  and  not  otherwise 

eniunerated  or  described,  for  every  100/.  value 

unmanufactured,  and  not  otherwise  enumerated  or 
described,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  ' 

Cheese,  per  cwt.  _  -  .  - 

Cherries,  per  cwt-  ...  -  - 

dried,  per  lb.  .  -  .  -  - 

Chicory,  and  any  other  T^etable  matter  applicable  to  the  uses 

of  chicory  or  coffee,  roasted  or  ground,  per  lb. 
Chillies.    See  Pepper. 

China  root,  per  lb.  .  .  -  -  - 

China  or  porcelain  ware,  viz. 

plain,  for  every  100/.  value  •  ... 

painted,  eilt,  or  ornamented,  for  every  100/.  value 
Chip,  manufactures  of,  to  make  hats  or  bonnets.    See  Plat- 
ting. 
Chocolate.    See  Cocoa  paste* 
Cider,  per  tun  -  -        '        • 

Cider  and  perry,  bv  Pct  27  Geo.  3.  c  13.»  were  aljo  subject  to 
I      an  excise  duty  of'21/.  7#.  %fl.  per  tun,  wliich  was  altered  by 


0 

0 

K 

0 

0 

3j 

~0 
23 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Free. 

0  l'^   0 

1  0    0 

20    0    (I 


Duty,  1S19. 
L.    I.    d. 

T   SO    0    0  per  cent. 

50    0    0 
7  18    6 

1  13    4 


'20    0    0  per  cent. 
0  16    8 
0  16    8 


0    3    7  dozen  lbs. 
0  12    0  dozen  lbs. 


Prohibited. 
50    0    0  per  cent. 
60    0    0  per  cent. 


Free. 
0  12    0 
10    0 

Prohibited 


0  12  n 

2  10    O 
0  10    0 


40    0  0 

0  10  6 

0  IS  8 

U    0  8 


1 

1 

1 
1 

6 
6 

0 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

It 

0 

0 

4  0  0 
0  i  (> 
0    0    !> 


0  12    0 
•20    0    Opert 


0  10  6 

0  18  8 

0    0  8 

20    0  0  per  cent 


60    0    0  per  cent. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


0    11 
0    2J 


Prohibited. 
27  10  0  per  cent. 
27  10   0  per  cent. 


0    8  6 

0  8  6 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

1  17  4 
.^14  8 

33    0  0  per  cent. 


I  12  8 

0  1  8 

1  12  8 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

2  13 
0  I'J   3 

0  110 

1  IS    Cpcr  1000. 

1  IS  6 

0    1  0 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0    0  2 


Prohibited, 
27  10   0  percent. 

27  10 
0    8 

Opcr  cent. 
3  per  tun. 

0    0 
0    n 
0    0 
0    0 
0    2 
27   10 

4 
3 
4 
4 
0 
0  per  cent. 

0    2 
0    4 

6 
5 

33    0    0  per  cent. 


27  10   0 

27  10    0 


•27  10   0  per  cent. 
0    0  5 


}- 


7    7  lOi 
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Articles. 

Putv, 
1  Jan.  iS3J. 

Duty,  1819. 

Duty,  17S7 

L. 

I.    d. 

L.    J.    d. 

L.    t.   d. 

Cider  —  continued. 

43  Geo.  3.  c.  69.  to  21/.  8».  4|</.  per  tun,  and  so  continued 

until  5  April,  1 S25,  when  the  same  was  added  to  the  duty 

of  customs. 

Cinders,  per  Ion           ...           -                -            - 

2 

0    0 

2    0    0 

27  10   0  per  cent. 

Cinnabaris  nativa,  per  lb.                -                -               -               - 

0 

0    1 

0    2    0 

0    1    0 

Cinnamon,  per  lb.               .               -               -               -              - 

0 

1    0 

0    3    6 

0    4   5 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  lb. 

0 

0    6 

0    2    6 

0    4   5 

Citrate  of  lime,  per  lb.           -              .            .             _ 

0 

0    2 

0    16 

27  10   0  per  cent. 
27  10    0  per  cent. 

Citric  acid,  per  lb.               ..---. 

0 

0    6 

20    0    0  per  cent. 

Citron  preserved  with  salt,  for  every  100/.  value 

20 

0    0 

20    0    0 

27  10   0 

preserved  with  sugar.    See  Succades. 

Citron  water.    See  Spirits. 

Civet,  per  oz.           -              -               -              -               -           - 

0 

4    9 

0    4    9 

0    2   0 

Clinkers.    See  Bricks. 

Clocks,  for  every  100/.  value               -            .           -           -        . 

25 

0    0 

50    0    0 

27  10   0 

Cloves,  per  lb.               -             -               -               ... 

0 

3    0 

0    3    0 

0    2    8 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 

America,  per  lb.                  -               -                  -                 - 

0 

2    0 

0    2    0 

0    2   8 

Coals,  per  ton            -               -           -               -             - 

2 

0    0 

2    0    0 

0  IfilO 

Cobalt,  per  cwt.               ..... 

0 

1     0 

20    0    0  per  cent. 

27  10   0  per  cent. 

Cocculus  indicus,  per  lb.               -            -           • 

0 

2    6 

0    2    6 

0    0   5 

extract  or  preparation  of.    See  Extract* 

Cochineal,  per  lb.           -              -             -           .             .           . 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  from^  any  British  possession. 

0 

0    6 

0    2    6 

Free. 

per  lb.              .             -          -             .            - 

0 

0    2 

0    0  10 

Free. 

0 

0    2 

0    0    5 

Free. 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 

session,  per  lb.        -            - 

0 

0    1 

0    0    2i 

Free. 

Cocoa,  per  lb.             -               .               -           -               -            . 

0 

0    6 

Excise. 

0    0   6 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  firom,  any  British  possession. 

per  lb.           - 

0 

0    2 

Excise. 

0    0   C 

husks  and  shells,  per  lb.              -            -                -           . 

0 

0    1 

Prohibited. 

Prohibited. 

paste  or  chocolate,  per  lb.                .... 

0 

4    4 

) 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  posses- 

y Prohibited. 

Prohibited. 

sion,  per  lb . 

0 

0    1 

S 

Cocoa  and  coffee  were  also  subject  to  a  duty  of  excise,  viz. 

of  the  produce  of  any  British  possession,  per  lb.       - 

0    10 

0    0   6J 

of  the  produce  of  any  other  place,  per  lb. 

. 

0    2    6 

0    1    8 

Kale.  —  The  above  excise  duties  were  transferred  to 

the  customs  duties  in  1825. 

Cocus  wood.    See  Ebony. 

Codilla.    See  Flax. 

Excise. 

Coffee,  per  lb.           -            -               -               .               .            . 

0 

1     3 

0    2    6 

0    0    4 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession 

in  America,  per  lb.           -              .... 

0 

0    fi 

j     0    1    0 

0    0   4 

0 

0    9 

0    0   4 

imported  from  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of 

the  East  India  Company's  charter,  per  lb. 
imported  from  any  other  place  within  those  limits,  per  lb. 

0 

0    9 

}     0    1    6 

0    0    4 

0 

1     0 

0    0    1 

Coffee  was  also  subject  to  a  duty  of  excise,  see  Cocoa,  suprH. 

Coin,  viz.  copper.    See  Copper. 

foreign,  of  gold  or  silver.    See  Bullion. 

Coir  rope,  twine,  and  strands,  per  cwt.             ... 

0 

5     0 

1     1     6 

0    S    C 

old,  and  fit  only  to  be  made  into  mats,  per  ton 

0 

5    0 

50    0    0  ptr  cent. 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

Colocynth,  per  lb.          •           -            •          - 

0 

0    2 

0    1     S 

0    U   (> 

Columba  root,  per  lb.         -          -            .... 

0 

0    2 

0    2    0 

0    0   6 

Comhts,  per  lb.            -                -                -             -             .              - 

0 

1     0 

0    2    B 

0    0   6 

Copper,  viz. 

ore,  ]>er  cwt.            --•--. 

0 

It    0 

110 

0    0   9 

sion  in  America,  per  cwt. 

0 

1     0 

1     1    0 

0    0   9 

old,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  per  cwt. 

0  15    0 

19     2 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

in  plates  and  copper  coin,  per  cwt. 

1 

10    0 

3    0    0 

0  16   0 

copper,  per  cwt.            -               -               .               .           . 

1 

7     0 

2  14    2 

0  10   6 

in  part  wrought,  ,viz.  bars,  rods,  or  ingots,  hammered  or 

raised,  per  cwt.                -                             ... 

1 

15    0 

3  15    6 

2    2   0 

manufactures  of  copper,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  de- 

scribed, and  copper  plates  engraved,  for  every  100/.  value 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession 

30 

0    0 

50    0    0 

Prohibited. 

witliin  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter. 

ore,  per  cwt.               ...               .               . 

old,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  per  cwt. 

0 

1    0 

0    10 

28   5   Opel  cent 

0 

9    2 

0    9    2 

37  16   3  per  cent. 

in  plates  and  copper  coin,  per  cwt. 

0  15    0 

0  15    0 

1 

/ 

cast  copper,  per  cwt.             .... 

0 

9    2 

0    9    2 

V  37  16   3  per  cent. 

In  part  wrought,  viz.  bars,  rods,  or  ingots,  hammered 

c 

or  raised,  per  cwt.           .... 

1 

11    3 

1  11    3 

3 

manufactures  of  copper,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or 

described,  and  copper  plates  engraved,  for  every 

100/.  value             -          .             .              -              . 

30 

0    0 

50    0   0 

Prohibited. 

Copperas,  viz. 

blue,  per  cwt.               -               -              .               .               . 

0 

5    0 

0    5    0 

0    2  4 

green,  per  cwt.               ..... 

0 

5    0 

0    5    0 

0    1   8 

white,  per  cwt.             ..... 

0  12    0 

0  12   0 

0    4    8 

Coral,  viz. 

in  fragments,  per  lb.               .               ... 

0 

1    0 

0    10 

0    0   3 

whole,  polished,  per  lb.             -               .             . 

0  12    0 

0  12  0 

0    3   0 

unpolishe<l,  per  lb.                -                -                  .              . 
of  British  fishing  or  taking,  per  lb. 

0 

5    6 

0    5    6 

0    16 

0 

0    6 

0    5   6 

0    1    6 

Cordage,  tarred  or  untarred  (standing  or  running  rigging  in 

use  excepted),  ]ier  cwt.               .... 

0  10    9 

116 

0    8   6 

in  actual  use  of  a  British  ship,  and  being  fit  and  necessary 

for  such  ship,  and  not  or  until  otherwise  disposed  of 
if  and  when  otherwise  disposed  of,   for  every  100/. 

Free. 

1    1    6  per  cwt. 

0    8   6 

value                ..... 

20 

0    0 

1    1    6  per  cwt. 

0    8   6 

Coidial  waters.    See  Spirits. 

Cork,  per  cwt.             .           .              ... 

0 

8    0 

0    8   0 

0    3  8 

Corks,  ready  made,  per  lb.          .              .            .           .           - 

Com.     See  anii,  p.  -118. 

.0 

7    0 

0    7    0 

0    0  epergrost. 

Cotton,  viz. 

manufactures  of,  for  every  100/.  value 

10 

0    0 

50    0    0 

44    0  0 

articles  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made 

up,  not  otherwise  charged  with  dutv,  for  every  100/. 

value             .               .               -             ".               ."           . 

20 

0    0 

50    0   0 

44    0  0 

manufactures  imi»orted  from  places  within  the  limits  of 

the  East  India  Corapanv's  charter,  viz. 

0  5   3  per  piece. 

plain  white  calico  and  diraitv,  for  every  100/.  value     - 

10 

0    0 

67  10  0 

16  10    0  per  cent. 

muslins  plain,and  Nanquin  cloths,  foreverylOO/.  value 

10 

0    0 

37  10   0 

18   0   0 
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G. 


Galls,  per  cwf . 

Gamboge,  per  cwt.  -  -  .  - 

Garnets,  i>er  lb.  -  -  -  -  -        - 

cut,  iier  lb.        •  •  -  -  -  - 

Gauicofthriad,  for  every  ICX);.  of  the  value    - 
Gentian,  per  cwt.  .  .  .  - 

Ginger,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  -  -  * 

preserved,  per  lb.  .  .  .  . 

the  produce  of  and  imported  from  any  British  po^seiAion, 
per  cwt.  -  -  •  -  -  - 

preserved,  per  lb.      -  - 

Ginseng,  per  cwt.  .... 


Cotton  —  continued,  I 

articles    manufactured    of    cotton  wool,    not    otherwise 

charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  value 
wool,  or  waste  of  cotton  wool.    See  M'Ool. 

Cranberries,  per  gallon 

Crayons,  for  every  100/.  value 

Cream  of  tartar,  per  cwt.  .... 

Crystal,  viz. 

rough,  for  every  100/.  value  .  - 

cut,  or  in  any  way  manufactured,  except  beads,  for  every 
100/.  value  ..... 

Cubebs,  per  lb.  .  -  ... 

Cucumbers,  viz. 

pickled.    See  Pickles. 

preserved  in  salt  and  water,  for  every  100/.  value 

Culm,  per  ton  ...  ... 

CDrrantSj  per  cwt.  ..... 

D. 

Damask.    See  Linen. 

Dates,  per  cwt.  -  ...  .  . 

Derelict.  Foreign  goods  derelict,  jetsam,  flotsam,  lagan,  or 
wreck,  brought  or  coming  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  are 
subject  to  the  same  duties,  and  entitled  to  the  same  draw, 
backs,  as  goods  of  the  like  kind  regularly  imported. 

Diagrjdium.    S«  Scaiimiony. 

Diamonds  --*-_. 

Diaper.    See  Linen. 

Dice,  per  pair  ...  -  -  _ 

Down,  per  lb.  ..... 

Drawings.    See  Prints. 

Drugs,  not  particularly  charged,  per  cwt. 

E. 

Earthenware,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  ever\' 

100/.  value  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Ebony  of  all  sorts,  per  ton  ...  .  . 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  ton  ...... 

See  note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
Eggs,  per  I  iiO  -  - 

Embroidery  and  needlework,  for  every  100/.  value 
Enamel,  per  lb.  .  -  -  -  - 

Essence,  viz. 

being  oil.    See  Essential  oil,  in  Oil. 

of  spruce,  for  every  100/.  value  -  .  .  - 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  per  lb. 
Euphorbium,  per  cwt.  ...  .  . 

Extract  or  preparation  of  cardamoms,  cocculus  Indicus,  grains, 
viz.  Guinea  grains  of  Paradise,  liquorice,  nux  vomica,  for 
every  100/.  value  ..... 

oiiium,  pepper,  viz.  Guinea  pepper,  for  every  100/.  value  . 

Peruvian  or  Jesuits' bark,  per  lb.  -  . 

quassia,  for  every  100/.  value  .  ... 

radix  rhatanise,  per  lb.  -  .  . 

vitriol,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  •  - 

Extract  01  preparation  of  any  article  not  being  particularly 

enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty, 

for  every  1 00/.  value  -  -  -  .         ' . 

or,  and  in  lieu  of  any  of  the  above  duties,  at  the  option  of 

the  importer,  per  lb.  .... 


Feathers,  viz. 

for  beds,  in  beds  or  not,  per  cwt.       .  . 

ostrich,  dressed,  per  lb.  -  -  .  . 

undressed,  per  lb.  -  - 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  viz. 

dressed,  for  every  100/.  value  _  .  - 

undressed,  for  every  100/.  value  .  .  - 

Figs,  per  cwt.        -  .  .  -  . 

Fish,  viz. 

eels,  per  ship's  lading         -  -  .  . 

lobsters  ...  -  -  . 

oysters,  per  bushel  .  .  .  . 

stock  tish,  ]>er  1'20        . 

sturgeon,  jjcr  keg,  not  containing  more  than  5  gallons 

turbots  ...... 

fresh  tish,  of  British  taking,  and  imported  in  British  ships 
or  vessels  -  .  *  -  .         . 

cured  tish,  of  British  taking  and  curing,  and  imported  in 
British  vessels  .  .  .  -  . 

Fishing  net.s,  old.    See  Rags. 
Flax,  and  tow  or  codilla  of  hemp  or  flax,  dressed,  per  cwt. 

undressed,  per  cwt.  -  -  ... 

Flocks,  per  cwt.  .  •  -  -  - 

Flotsam.    AVe  Derelict. 

Flower  roots,  for  every  100/.  value     ... 
Flowers,  artificial,  not  made  of  silk,  for  every  100/.  value 
Fossils,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  100/. 
value        .  - 

specimens  of.    See  Specimens. 
Frames  for  pictures,  prints,  or  drawings,  for  every  100/.  value 
Frankincense.     SVeOlibanum. 

Fruit,  raw,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  for  every  100/.  value    - 
FtJStic,  per  ton      ...... 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  ton 


0  10    0 

1  10    0 
30    0    0 


0  1  3 
40  CO 
0  13  10 

20    0   0 

eo  0  0 


Free. 

1    6   2 
0    13 

BO    0  0  per  cent. 


50    0    0 
Option  not  existing. 

4  &  8 
U  1,-,  r, 
10    3 

50  0  0 
W  0  0 
1     1    (i 

13  1  3 
Free. 
0  1  C 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

10  14  fi 
0  0  r, 
019    u 


20    0  0 

so  0  0 

5!0    0  ■} 

I    4  6 

14  6 

Oil  2 

9    G  8 

(I  Id  0 

1  10  0 
50    0  (I 

2  IG  0 
2  13  0 
0    3  2 


27  10   0  per  cwt. 
27  10    0 
0    4    8 


27  10   0  per  cent. 


27  lO    0 

0  12    7 

1  3    4 


27  10   0  per  cent. 


0  13    3 
0  13   3 


27  10    0 

'^7  10   0  percent. 
O  IS    S 


27  10  n 

27  10  0 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

27  10  0 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

27  10  0 


0  8  lt> 
0    4    5 

27  10  0 
27  10  0 
0  12  10 

4  13  6 
Free. 

0  0  fi 
0  2  1 
0  3  4 
Free* 

Free. 

Free. 

5  4  6 
Free. 

0    8  10 

27  10    0  per  cent. 
27  10    0  per  cent 

27  10   0  per  cent. 
27  10    0  per  cent 
27  10    0  per  cent. 
Free. 


0  9  4 

1  8  0 

27  10  0  p«T  cent 

Oil  0 

27  10  0  per  ,.»nl. 
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Glass,  viz. 

crown  g\3ss,  or  any  kind  of  window  i;Iass  (not  beinc  i.late 
glais  or  Gennan  sheet  glass),  per  cwt.     -  .  . 

German  •^heet  glass,  per  cwt. 
plate  glass,  superlicial  measure,  viz. 

""foo™"*^"'"^  "^ore  than  U  square  feet,  per  square 
containing  niore  than  9  square  feet,  and  not  more  than 
11  square  feet,  per  square  foot 

'°tha,i"-il?'''„'"°''%'^.'"  ^'  square  feet,  and  not  more 
man  3b  square  feet,  per  square  foot 

oi,.f °"'^"r"S  ■""'■^  '^^  ^fi  ^"""^  fee'.  P*^'  square  foot    - 

*  fffn    ??.,'"■■**  ?°'  otherivise enumerated  or  described. 

e^erv  lod7''va'iue  """^  '°  "^  '^''™^"*'actuied,  for 

and  further,  for  every  cwt.  .    ' 

hS  '^^Vf,,"""  ^^'""-  2^  Geo.  3.  c.  13.  free  of  excise  duty! 

dut.    t^L      '"'""Sj*'""^^?"'  '"  addition  to  thecustomi 

c  69     2/*V"^^'^"'%°'^^';^'-  J^^cvvt.,  viz.  45  Geo.  3. 

c.  b9.,  ^l.  a.. ;  45  Geo.  3.  c.  30.,  il.  U. ;  b'i  Geo.  3.  c.  94 

.o'-the  cuftoms  ^tui'"'  ""^  """^^  ^"^'^  "^""^^  ^^  ^"'"^ 
Gloves  (of  leather),  viz. 

habit  gloves,  per  dozen  pair 

men's  gloves,  per  dozen  pair 

women's  gloves  or  mitts,  per  dozen  pair 
Glue  or  gelatine,  per  cwt.        -  . 

'""v'eo^OW.^alue"^^/  ^^  1'  """^  '''"'  '"="''"«  S'"'^'  ^"^ 
Grains,  viz.  -  •  - 

Guinea  crains,  per  lb. 

of  pi^,°p7/s:"*"'":  "'■•  *"  ^'■»^' '"  ^»"'"^'- 

GraniIlar,S^'b."  preparation  o£    S«  Grains,  in  Extract. 

Grapes,  for  every  100/.  value       -    "         .    ' 

Grease,  per  cwt.  .  .  . 

Greaves,  for  dogs,  per  cwt.       .  ,    " 

Guinea  wood,  per  ton         ..." 

Gum,  viz. 
I         storax,  per  cwt.        .... 
ammoniacum,  per  cwt.  -  .  * 

aniim,  per  cwt.  "  .  .      "  .      '  ' 

Arabic,  per  cwt.        ..." 
cashew,  per  cwt.  .  ,  '  "  ' 

copal,  per  cwt.        .  .  .  "  "        ' 

elemi,  pel*  cwt.  ..." 

Ruaiacum,per  cwt.  .  .       "  "  " 

kino,  per  cwl.         -  -  .        "  '  ' 

cake  lac,  per  cwt.  .  .  "  . 

lac  dye,  per  cwt.  -  .  *  ' 

lac  lake,  per  cwt-        -  .  .     *  "  " 

seed  lac,  per  cwt.  .  .      "  "  " 

shell  lac,  p-r  cwt.        .  .  "  " 

stick  lac,  ptr  cwt.  .  .  "  ' 

opoponax,  per  cwt.  -  .  "  " 

sagapenum,  per  cwt.  .  .  " .  '  ' 

sandarach,  per  cwt.        .  .  '        * 

sarcocolLa,  per  cwt.  -  .  ' 

Senegal,  per  cwt.        ..." 
Tacamahaca,  per  cwt-        •        ^    . 
tragacanlh,  per  cwt.  -  .        "  *         " 

""nh''"'!™'"'''  enumerated  or  described,  nor"otherwisJ 

charged,  per  cwt.        -  .  .  vwiciwise 

Gunpowder,  per  cwt.  ,  '  "  * 

Gypsum,  per  ton  .  .  "  "  "         " 

*^?'ton  "  f  '  '^^  sported  from,  any  British  p'ossession". 


H. 
Hair,  viz. 

camels'  hair  or  wool,  per  lb. 

'"^io'^""  °^'  i""*  '"'Vonei  from,  any  British  pos^ 
cow,  ox,  bull,  or  elk  hair,  per  cwt. 
coats'  hair.     See  Wool. 
horse  hair,  per  cwt. 
human  hair,  per  lb.  -  * 

°°value^™.^  """".'"="«•  °J  describ^,  for  eve'ry  100/" 

"from  Tn''v""ff  ""'■^!  "''  l^''  "  "">  •ni'""'"'  thereof] 

fwl,    -'■'  f '  """i'"  '''*  '■'""*  "f"  <he  East  India 

Company'scharter,  for  every  100/.  value 

"^^t^",'''^  "''  ^^"  "'  Beats'  wool,  or  of  hair  or  goats' 

racture    wholly  or  in   part   made   up.  not  Darliiularlv 

fSS/^vaTuf  •  "  "'l'"'"'^  "'^"''^  *'"•  dut',,  fbr  ev"^ 

Hams,  per  cwt.        -  .  -  -  - 

Hau^' tee«,' vU."""*^'  "'''"^'  *■"'  every'lOO;.  val"«e       I 
bast,  chip,  cane,  or  horse  hair  hats  or  bonnets,  each  hat  or 
.Th  ""'."'^'^'^'"«  2'^  '"''*"^  '"  diameter    perVlozen 
^r  dozen  !'  e^-^eedrng  !K  inches  in*^  diameter 

"^nlTh  '*  "'•"'nne's.  each  hat  or  bonnet  not  exc^inir  22 
inches  m  diameter,  per  dozen  .  ■"•"^mg  ix 

^^per'do'zS  '"'"""  ^'"^*«^"K  ^'^  '"'hes  in  diameteri 
fhade  of,  or  mixed  with 'felt,  hair,  wool,  or  beaver,  pe; 

HS;hfor' brl"«!''«"ci't?  '"^'  '^^  'r^  '^'^  ^«  "«• 

Helleboie,  per  lb.  .  . 

Hemp,  dressed,  i.er  cwt.  -  ". 

'"n^t,Z  ^a^,^-  "'any  other  vegetable  substance  of  the 
nature  and  quality  of  undressed  hemp,  and  applicab  e  to 
the  same  purposes,  per  cwt.  .         ■•Pl'^cau'e  to 


Duty,  1819. 


Duty,  1787. 


0    6    0 
0    8    0 


10    0 
0    2    0 


Hides, 

horse,   mare,   gelding,    buffalo.   Dull,  cow. 


hides. 


0    0    2 

20    0    0 

0    1     8 

0    2    0 

0    5    0 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0    S    0 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0    P    0 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0     10 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

80    0    0 


■  Prohibited. 

0  12    0 

0    4    9  per  cwt. 

0    2    0 

0    2    0 

0    0  10 
50    0    0 


1     0  0 

19  12  0 

4  13  4 

0  19  0 

4  13  4 

0  12  0 
11    4  0 

5  12  0 

50    0  0  per  cent. 

3    0  0 

1  11  8 


SO    0    0  per  cent. 


2  16    0 

0    6    4  per  grou. 


^    60  0    0  por  cent. 


0    1    41  per  cwt. 

0    0    2 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

Free. 

27  10    0 

Free. 

0  Oil 

33   0    0  per  cent. 

8    8    0 

1  17    4 
ISO 

2  16    0 

27  10    0  per  ceni. 

3  14    8 
13    4 

4  4    0 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0    9  4 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0  18  8 

0  IS  8 
Free. 

7  9    4 

1  17    4 

0  7    0 

1  17    4 

27  10    Operomt. 

8  8    0 
18    0 


27  10    0  per  cent. 


27  10    0 
37  16    S 


97  10  0 
2  7  0 
0    2    6  pergroo. 


0  4  5 
0  0  11 
2    4    0 


f 
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Hide6j  borse,  &c.  —  continued. 

not  tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  any  way  dressed, 
dry,  per  cwt  -  - 

wet,  per  cwt- 

ths  produce  of,  and  imported  irom,  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  each  hide  not  exceeding  14  lbs.  weighi 
j>er  cwt.  .  -  .  . 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 
se&tion,  viz. 

dry,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

wet,  per  cwt.  *  -  . 

tanned  and  not  otherwise  dressed,  per  lb. 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos 

session,  per  lb.        - 

cut  or  trimmed,  per  lb. 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British 

possession,  per  lb.        •  -  -  - 

and  pieces  of  such  hides,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  any  way 

dressed,  per  lb.        -  -  -  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British 

possession,  per  lb.        - 
cut  or  trimmed,  per  lb. 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British 
possession,  per  lb.         -  -  -         - 

Note —  Hides,  raw  or  undressed  (except  horse 
hides),  imported  hrom  the  British  colonies 
in  America,  were  exempted  from  duty  in 
act '27  Geo.  3.  c.  13. 
tails.    See  Tails, 
losh  hides,  per  lb-         - 

Muscovy  or  Russia  hides,  tanned,  coloured^  shaved,  or 

otherwise  dressed,  per  hide        -  -  -  - 

pieces  tanned,  coloured,  shaved,  or  otherwise  dressed, 

per  lb.  •  - 

hides  or  pieces  of  hides,  raw  or  undressed,  not  particularly 

enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with 

duty,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  America, 

for  every  100/.  value        .  .  .  - 

hides  or  pieces  of  hides,  raw  or  undressed,  not  particularly 

enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with 

duty,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  -  - 

hides  or  pieces  of  hides,  tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  any 

way  dressed,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described, 

nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  value    - 

Hones,  per  100  -  - 

Honey,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  &om,  any  British  possession, 

per  cwt.         -  -  -  -  - 

Hoofs  of  cattle,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  . 

Hoops,  viz. 

of  iron,  per  cwt.        .  -  .  - 

of  wood,  viz. 

not  exceeding  6  feet  in  length,  per  l/)00 
exceeding  6  feet  and  not  exceeding  9  feet  in  length, 
per  1 ,000  _  .  -  . 

exceeding  9  feet  and  not  exceeding  12  feet  in  length, 
per  1 ,000       ...  -  - 

exceeding  12  feet  and  not  exceeding  16  feet  in  length, 
per  1,CKK)  .  .  -  -  . 

exceeding  15  feet  in  length,  per  1,000 
Hops,  per  cwt.  -  .  -  .  - 

Hom«,  horn,  and  pieces  of  horns,  not  otherwise  charged  with 
duty,  per  cwt-  ...  -  . 

Horn  tips,  per  100        - 

Horses,  mares,  or  geldings,  each  •  -  - 

Hungary  water.    See  Spirits. 

I  and  J. 

Jalap,  per  lb.        -  - 

Japanned  or  lacquered  ware,  for  every  100/.  value 
Jet,  per  lb.  •  -  -  -  - 

Jetsam.    See  Derelict. 

Jewels,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  all  other  precious  stones  (except 
diamonds),  vii. 

set,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  •  . 

not  set,  for  every  100/.  value  •  •  - 

India  rubbers.    See  Caoutchouc, 
ladieo,  per  lb.  -  -  .  «  • 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possesion, 

per  lb.  -  -  -  -  - 

Ink  for  printers,  per  cwt.        -  -  -  - 

Inkle,  unwrought,  per  lb.  -  .  -         - 

wrought,  per  lb.        -  -  -  -  . 

in  bars,  or  tuiwrought,  per  ton  ... 

the  produce  oi,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 
session, per  ton  •  -  •  - 
slit  or  hammered  into  rods,  and  iron  drawn  or  hammered 

less  than  ^  of  an  inch  square,  per  cwt. 
cast,  for  every  100/.  value  •  -  -  - 

hoops.     See  Hoops, 
old  broken,  and  old  cast  iron,  per  ton 

ore,  per  ton         -  -  -  -  - 

pig  iron,  per  ton  ... 

the  jiroduce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 


,  per  t 
chromate  of  iron, 
wrought,  not  otht 
100/.  value      - 


jier  ton  -  -  -  - 

rwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every 

ported  from,  any  British  possession. 


IsinfMa^,  per  cwt. 

the  produce  of,  and 
per  cwt. 
Juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  per  gallon 

of  limvs,  per  gallon 
Junk,  old.    See  Hags,  old. 

K. 
Kelp.    Sec  Alkali. 

L. 
Lac,  viz.  stick  lac,  per  cwt. 
I  I.ace,  viz.  thread  Uce,  for  every  100/.  value 
I  Loojuered  ware.    See  Japanned  ware. 


0  0  4^ 
0  0  9 
0    0    4^ 


0  12 
0  15 
8  11 


Duty,  ISia. 


I     0    0  10  per  hide. 


0  0  6  per  hide. 

0  010  per  hide. 

0  1  0 

0  1  o' 

0  1  0 

0  1  0 

75  0  0  per  cent. 

75  0  0  per  cent. 

75  0  0  per  cent. 

75  0  0  per  cent. 


0    1 

8 

0    1 

8 

0    5 

0 

0    1 

8  per  lb. 

0    2 

6 

0    1 

8  per  lb. 

5  17 

6 

5  17 

6 

20    0 

0 

20    0 

0 

30    0 
1     3 
0  15 

0 
0 
0 

75    0 
1     3 
0  15 

0 
0 
0 

0  5 

1  0 

0 
0 

0  15 
20    0 

0 
0 

1    3 

9 

1    3 

9 

0    6 

0 

0  15 

(J 

0    2 

0  2 

1  0 

4 
4 
0 

0    0 
20    0 
0    0 

6 
0 
2 

20    0 
10    0 

0 
0 

0    0 

4 

0    0 
0  10 
0    0 
0    5 

3 
0 
10 
2 

1   10 

0 

0    2 

6 

0    5 
10    0 

0 
0 

0  12 

0    5 
0  10 

0 
0 
0 

0     1 
0    5 

3 
0 

20    0 
2    7 

0 
6 

0  15 
0    0 
0    0 

10 

Oj 

0    I 
30    0 

0 
0 

0  15  0 
0  15  0 
8  11    0 


20    0 

0 

0  17 
0    8 
0  17 

6 
9 
6 

0    8 
20    0 

0 
0 

50    0 

2     7 

0 

Duty,  1757. 


0    0    9peTlude. 
0    0    9  per  hide. 


0    0    9  per  nije. 
0    0    5 


77    0    0  per  cent. 


0    0  10 

0    0    0  per  lb. 

0    0    8 


27  10    0  per  cent. 


77    0    0  per  cent. 
Oil    0 

0 

8  10  per  barrel 
42  gallons 

27 

10    0  per  cent. 

Oil    5 

0 

511 

0 

5  11 

0 

5  11 

0 
0 

5  11 
511 

18  10 

0 
0 

1  10  per  100. 
0    7 

0     2    5J 

2  16    2 

Free. 

I  Prohibited. 

0  13  9 
0  2  9 
27  10    0  per  cent. 

Free. 
27  10    0  per  cent. 

Trohibiled. 

.    0    0    5^ 


8  perdouB 
jardi. 
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Lagan.    See  Derelict. 
Lamp  black,  per  cwt. 
Lapis  calaminaris,  per  cwt. 
Lard,  per  cwt. 
Latten,  per  cwt. 

shaven,  per  cwt. 
Lavender  flowers,  per  lb.        « 
Lead,  viz. 

black,  per  cwt. 

chruniatc  of  lead,  per  lb. 

ore,  per  ton 

pig,  per  ton 


,  per  ( 


Leathe 


,  peT  ( 


vt. 


pieces  of  leather,  or  leather  cut  into  shapes^  or 
any  article  made  of  leather,  or  any  manufacture  whereof 
te^tther  is  the  most  valuable  part,  not  otherwise  enumerated 
or  de.scril)ed,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  - 

leaves  of  gold,  per  100  leaves     -  .  - 

Leaves  of  roses,  per  lb.  -  •  •  - 

Leeches,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  • 

Lemons.    See  Oranges. 

peel  of,  per  lb.  -  -  • 

I>reserved  in  sugar.    See  Sttcoades. 
Lentiles,  the  bushel  .  -  •  •  - 

Lignum,  viz. 

quassia.    See  Quassia. 

viiae,  per  ton        .  -  -  . 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  &om,  any  British  pos- 
session, per  ton  -  -  .  - 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
Linen,  or  men  and  cotton,  viz. 

cambrics,  and  lawns,  commonly  called  French  lawns,  the 
piece  not  exceedmg  8  yards  in  length,  and  not  exceeding 
7-Hths  of  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  so  in  proportion  for  ajay 
greater  or  less  quantity, 

plain        ...  • 

l)ordered  handkerchiefs       -  -  .  . 

lawns  of  any  other  sort,  not  French,  viz. 

not  containing  more  than  60  threads  to  the  inch  of 

wan>.  per  square  yard  -  - 

containing  more  than  60  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
per  square  yard        -  -  -  - 

damasks  and  damask  diaper,  viz. 

until  fi  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard        -  -  - 

&oin  5  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard  ■ 

drillings,  ticks,  and  twilled  linens,  viz. 

until  6  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard        •  •  - 

from  5  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
sail  cloth,  per  square  yard  -  •  .         . 

plain  Hnens,  and  diaper,  not   othenvise  enumerated  or 
described,  and  whether  chequered  or  striped,  with  dyed 
yarn  or  not,  viz. 
not  containing  more  than  20  threads  to  the  in.  of  warp, 
until  6  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan.  1H34,  per  square  yard    -  -  . 

containing  more  than  20  threads,  and  not  more  than 
24  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
until  6  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
containing  more  than  24  threads,  and  not  cohtiining 
more  than  30  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
until  G  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
containing  more  than  50  threads,  and  not  containing 
more  than  40  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
until  6  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
containing  more  than  40  threads,  and  not  containing 
more  than  60  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
until  6Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan,  1834,  per  square  yard 
containing  more  than  60  threads,  and  not  containing 
more  than  80  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
until  6  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan.  1834,  per  square  "yard 
containing  more  than  80  threads,  and  not  containing 
more  than  100  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
until  6  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  .'>  Jan,  1834,  per  square  yard 
containing  more  than  100  threadsto  the  inch  of  warp, 
until  fi  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 

Note.  —  The    duties  were  levied    on    the  goods 
above  mentioned  by  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  111.;  pre- 
viously to  which  they  were  chargeable  with 
duties  according  to  their  length  and  breadth 
respectively,  which,  consequently,  do  not  ad- 
mit of  being  compared  with  ifie  above.     It 
may,  however,  be  observed,  that  not  a  single 
entry  has  been  made   under  this  scale,  since 
1825;  and   the  previous  duties  may  be  consi- 
dered equally  prohibitory. 
Or,  and  instead  of  the  duties  herein-before  imposed  upon 
linens  according  to  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warj), 
at  the  option  of  the  importer,  for  every  100/.  value 
A  few  linens  have  been  occasionally  entered  under  this 

ad  i<alorcm  duty. 
Kote.  —  No  increased  rate  of  duty  to  be  charged  on 
any  linen  or  lawns  for  any  additional  number  of 
threads  not  exceeding  two  threads  for  such  as  are 
not  of  30  threads  to  the  inch,  nor  for  any  additional 
number  of  threads  not  eiceeding  5  threads  for  such 
as  are  of  30  threads  and  u\  wards  to  the  inch, 
•ails,  for  every  100/.  value 

in  actual  use  of  a  BritiA  ship,  and  fit  and  neces&ary 
for  such  ship,  and  not  otherwise  disposed  of 

if  and  when  otherwise  disposed  of,  for  every  100/- 

value    -  -  -  .  . 

manufactures  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mixed  with  cotton  or 

with  wool,  not   particularly  enumerated,  or   otherwise 

chargvd  with  duty,  for  evei?  100/.  value 
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Linen  —  couthxwd. 

articles  ot  manufactures  of  linen 
cotton  or  with  wool,  wholly  c  ^ 

charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  value 


nen  mixed  with 
part  made  up,  not 


succus  liquoritis,  per  cwt. 


ras  in  a  British  ship 
■,  per  ton 
,  liei"  ton 


part 


otherwis 
Linseed  cakes,  ^ 
Liquorice  juice  j  01 

powder,  per  c^ 

root,  per  cwt-  -  -  -  -  . 

exuact  or  preparation  of.    See  Extract. 
Litharfje  of  gold,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

of  silver,  per  cut.  -  -  *  - 

Live  creatures  illustrative  of  natural  history 
Liverwort,  See  Lichen  Islandicus,  in  Moss. 
Logwood,  per  ton  -  -  .  ,  . 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  ton 
Lupints,  per  cwt.  -  -  -         . 

Lute  strings.    See  Callings. 

M. 
Macaroni,  per  lb.  -  -  -  - 

Mare,  per  lb.  .  -  .  _  . 

imp.rted  from  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of 

the  Kast  India  Company's  charter,  per  lb.     - 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  other  British  pos- 
session, per  lb.        -  -  ... 
Madder,  per  cwt.             -                  •  ... 

root,  per  cwt. 
Magna  Graecia  ware,  for  every  100/.  value        -  -  - 

Mahogany,  per  ton  -  -  -  - 

imported  from    the  Bay  of  Hond' 
cleared  out  from  the  port  of  Beli: 
imported  from  any  British  nossessio 
Sec  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
Manganese  ore,  per  ton        -  -  - 

Mangoes.    See  Pickles. 

Manna,  per  lb.        -  -  -  - 

Manuscripts,  viz. 
bound,  per  cwt. 

unbound,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

Maps  or  charts,  plain  or  coloured,  each  map  or  chart, 

thereof        .  -  - 

Marble.    See  Stone. 
Marbles  for  children.    See  Toys. 
Marmalade,  per  lb.  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  lb.  -  -  -  -  - 

Mastic,  per  cwt.        -  .  -  -  . 

Mats,  viz. 

of  bast,  per  100  -  -  -  -  - 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  for   every   100/. 

value  .  -  .  -  . 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  100/, 

value  -  .... 

Matting,  for  every  100/.  value        ... 

im])orted  from   any   British  possession,  for  every   100/. 

value  -  -  -  .  . 

Mattresses,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  - 

Mead  or  methe^'lin,  per  gallon        -  -  .  . 

Note.  —  Mead  or  nietheglin  was,  by  act  43  Geo.  3.  c.  G9., 

subject  to  an  ex(■i^e  duty  of  G«.  per  gallon  in  addition  to 

the  customs  duty,  which  continued  until  5  .April,  lh2-5, 

when  the  same  was  added  to  the  customs  duty. 

Medals  of  gold  or  silver        -  -  . 

of  any  other  sort,  for  every  100/.  value     - 
Medlars,  per  bushel        -  -  -  - 

Melasses.    See  Sugar. 
Melting  pots  for  goldsmiths.     See  Pots. 
Mercury,  prepared,  for  every  lOU/-  value 
Metal,  viz. 

bell  metal,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

leaf  metal  (except  leaf  gold),  the  packet  containing  '^60 
leaves       -  -  -  .  . 

Metheglin.    See  Mead. 

Mill  boards,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

Minerals  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  everv 
100/,  value  .  .  .  '. 

specimens  of.    See  Specimens. 
Models  of  cork  or  wood,  for  every  100/.  value 
Moss,  viz. 

lichen  Islandicus,  per  lb.  -  ~  .  . 

rock,  for  dyers'  use,  per  ton  ... 

not  otherwise  charged,  for  every  100/.  value 
Mother-of-pearl  shells,  for  every  100/.  value 
Alules,  each  -  -  ... 

Mum.    Sef  Beer. 

-Musical  instruments,  for  every  100/.  value 
Musk,  per  0/.  -  -  .  ,  . 

Myrrh,  i>er  cwt.  -  -  -     '  • 


Natron.-    See  Alkali. 

Needle  work.    .See  Kmbroidery. 

Nets,  viz.  old  fishing  nets,  lit  only  for  making  paper  or  paste 

hoard.    See  Rags. 
Nicaragua  wood,  per  ton 
Nitre,  viz  cubic  nitre,  per  cwt. 
Nutmegs,  per  lb.  ... 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession 

perU).  -  .  . 

imported  from  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  per  lb. 
Nuts,  viz. 

cashew  nuts  and  kernels,  per  cwt. 

castor  nuts  or  seeds,  ptr  cwt. 

coker  or  cocoa  nuts,  the  produce  of  any  British  possession 

per  1,200  nuts 
chesnuts,  per  bushel 
pistachio  nuts,  per  cv!t. 

small  nuts,  per  bushel  -  -        - 

walnuts,  per  bushel  ... 

nuts  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  100/. 
value 
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Articles. 


I       Dutv,      I 
IJan.  1S34.' 


Dutj,  1819. 


Nux  vomica,  per  lb.  /    ^     t?  ...„l 

extract  or  preparation  of.    See  Extract. 

O. 
Oakum,  per  cwt.  -  '      .  ' 

Ochre,  per  cwt. 

Oil,  ^ii-        ^  ,K  ... 

of  almonds,  per  lb.  -  _  _ 

of  bays,  per  lb.  -  •  '      _ 

of  castor,  per  lb.  ■  *  .  ,. 

importS  from  any  British  possesion,  per  [b.  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  Bntisll  pos- 
session, i>er  cwt.         ,         ,  "  . 

chemical,  essential,  or  perfumed,  viz. 
of  caraway,  per  lb. 

of  cloves,  'per  lb.  -  .  -  - 

of  lavender,  per  lb.  -  "  I 

of  mint,  per  lb.  -  "  '        _        _ 

of  peppermint,  per  lb.  *  ■ 

cass?a?f«ga,Sm,''emon,  otto  of  roses,  thym'e,  and  of  all 

other  sorts,  per  lb.  - 

of  cocoa  nut,  per  cwt.  .  " 

fish  oil.    See  Train  oil,  m  Oil. 
of  hemn  seed,  per  tun 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  tun  - 

oF  linseed,  per  tun  "  *  r. 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  tun  - 

"^  "imporlS  u"a  ship  belonging  to  any  of  the  subjects  of 
the  King  of  the  Two  biciUes,  per  tun         -  - 

of  palm,  per  cwt.  -  "  "  " 

of  paran,  per  tun  -  -    _  " 

of  rape  seed,  per  tun  -  ."  .,!!,« 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  tun  - 

of  cassia,  per  lb.  -  *  "  .  * 

of  bergamot,  per  lb.        -  - 

of  cajaputa,  per  lb.  -  -    _      "        _       _ 

of  jessamine,  per  lb.  -  "  ^  _ 

of  cinnamon,  per  lb.         -  "  ^        _ 

of  aniseed,  per  lb.  -  "  _  _ 

of  juniper,  per  lb.  -  "  "  ^ 

of  nutmegs,  per  lb.  "  .  "  .  . 

of  neroU,  per  lb.  -  "  _  . 

of  pine,  per  lb.  -  '       _  .        . 

of  rosewood,  per  lb.  •  .  .  I 

of  rosemary,  per  lb.  - 

of  sandal  wood,  per  lb.  -  -       _  _  _ 

of  turpentine,  per  lb.  •  "       _       "  ^ 

of  amber,  per  lb.  -  "       _       '       _  . 

•  of  sassafras,  per  lb. 
of  thyme,  per  lb.  -  "  "      _  . 

of  lemon,  per  lb.  -  "  _  . 

rock  oil,  per  lb.  - 

^"X  „";^t'oTf,rwSl'enume;a.edor.d»cribed,  pertun  - 
imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  tun  - 

seed  cakes,  per  cwt.        .      •,    •  "  ni 
l'r„T\Tu'i;bef  s^^ac"^'  oi",  mid  head  matter,  viz. 
the  or^uc^of  fiK^eatur'es  living  in  the  sea,  taken 
L'dcau-ht  by  the  crews  of  British  ships,  and  im- 
portrf  direct  feom  the  fishery,  or  from  any  British 
bo^ession  in  a  British  ship,  per  tun  -  - 

thrprXce  of  fish  or  creatures  livmg  in  the  sea,  of 
foreign  fishing,  per  tun  -  •  _ 

walnut  oil,  per  lb.  .  - 

oifn/t  ;a«icufa?ire°umW'a"tS  or  described,  nor  otherwise 
charfed  with  dity,  for  every  1U0(.  value  -_  - 

Olibanum,  per  cwt.  -  "  "         _ 

Jlives,  per  gallon  -  "  "  .  . 

°"  toeTrodu^"  of,"and  imported  from,  an,  British  possession, 
•  per  tun  -    ,    _ ,,,     .' 

J  See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

'  Anions,  per  bushel  -  _         "        _  '        . 

l'"''«>'ra^cfo'rVpa'»«'>n°';-,   S«^''"*'='-  .         . 

1  Orange  flower  water,  per  gallon 

I  '^^"t^fcheu  oTTx  nS'exceeding  the  capacity  of  5,000  cubic 

th^ch^t  or  box  "ce^ling.lh^capaci..,  of  5,000  cubic 

foi^^'^^^-'u^^irin^h-  ex^J^'^ a^overateof 
14,000  cubic  inches 

iT^n  t'i;fo°don  of  iie  importer.'for  ever^lOO/.  value 

peel  of,  per  lb.  "  .         . 

Slfn1{p°J?ic!i?ar?,^«P-..00;.vaW        -  - 

of  gold  or  silver.    See  Bullion. 

sp^imensof.    See  Specimens. 
Orpiment,  per  cwt.  -  "  _  _  . 

Orris  or  iris  root,  per  cwt. 
Orsedew,  perlb.  "c.  nil 

Otto  or  attar  or  oil  of  roses.    See  Oil- 

F. 

Fl^wfoloui^'notparticularlychar^^'". 

unmanufactured,  for  every  100/.  v^ue 

manufactured,  for  every  100  .  va  ue 
PainUngs  on  glass,  for  every  100/.  v^ue  -  - 

and  further  for  everv  cwt.  of  glass 

paintings^n  glass.   Excise  duty  on  glass.    Se«  Ulass. 

r^'^rown' paper  made  of  old  '»(«., V^^^eonV 
scpar.rting  or  extractirig  'he  Pitch  or  tar  there 
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Paper  —  continued. 

printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  or  paper  hangings,  or 
flock  paper,  per  square  yard  -  .  . 

waste  paper,  or  paper  of  any  other  sort,  not  particularly- 
enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with 
dut^',  per  lb.  -  -  -  . 

The  descriptions  of  paper,  and  duties  thereon,  in  act 
27  Geo.  3-  c  13.,  are  too  numerous  to  state  ;  parti- 
cularly as  the  duties  were  prohibitory. 
Parchment,  per  dozen  sheets  -  -  -        . 

Fasteboards,  per  cwt.  •  -  - 

Pearl  barley,  i>er  cwt.  -  -  -  . 

Pearls,  for  even  100/.  Talue  -  -         - 

Pears,  per  bushel  -  •  -  - 

dried,  per  bushel  -  -  -        - 

Pencils,  for  every  100/.  value  -  .  . 

of  slate,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  - 

Pens,  for  every  100/.  value  •  .  _ 

Pepper  of  all  sorts,  per  lb.        -  -  -  . 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  lb.  -  .... 

imported  from  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of 

the  East  India  Company's  charter,  per  lb. 
imported  from  any  other  place  within  those  limits,  per  lb. 
Note —  Pepper  of  all  sorts,  in  the  year  1819,  was  subject 
to  the  excise  duty  of  2<.  Od.  per  lb.,  but  transferred 
to  the  customs  on  the  5  th  of  April,  1S25. 
Perfumery  not  otherwise  charged,  for  every  100/.  value 
Perrv,  per  tun  -  -  -  -  . 

fexcise  duty  on  perrj*.    See  Cider. 
Pewter,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed, for  every  100/.  value  -  -  .        . 
Pickles  of  all  sorts,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 
including  the  vinegar,  per  gallon               -                 .  _ 
Pictures,  each                      -                  -                 .                -        _ 
and  further,  the  square  foot                       ... 
being  200  square  feet  or  upwards,  each             -        - 
under  2  feet  squ^e,  each                   -                    -  . 
of  2  to  4  ftet  square,  each        -                    -                  -        . 
of  4  feet  square  and  upwards,  each           .               -  . 
Pimento,  per  lb.                      -                  -                      -  - 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  lb.                  -                      .                       -                      . 
Pink  root,  per  lb.                  -                                         -                  - 
Pitch,  per  cwt.        ... 

tile  produce  of  any  British  possession,  per  cwt. 
Burgundy  pitch,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

Jews*  pitch.    See  Bitumen  Judaiciim. 
Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  alive  -  -  . 

Plaster  of  Paris,  per  cwt.  -  -  .  - 

Plate,  viz. 

battered,  fit  only  to  be  reman ufactured.    See  Bullion. 

of  i^old,  per  oz.  Troy  -  -  -  . 

of  silver  gilt,  per  oz.  Troy  -  -  - 

part  gilt,  peroz.  Troy  -  -  - 

ungilt,  peroz.  Troy  -  .  .  . 

Platina,  for  every  100/.  value 

of  platina,  for  every  100/.  value  ... 

Platting  or  other  manufactures  lo  be  used  in  or  proper  for 
making  hats  or  bonnets,  viz. 
of  bast,  chip,  cane,  or  horse  hair,  per  lb. 
of  straw,  per  lb.  -  -  -        . 

Plums,  dried  or  preserved,  per  cwt. 

Pomatum,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  -        . 

ipgranates,  per  1,000  -  -  -  . 

peels  of,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  .  . 

Pork,  salted  (not  hams  nor  bacon,  which  see),  per  cwt. 
Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ... 

Pots,  viz. 

melting  pots  for  goldsmiths,  per  cwt.  -  -        . 

of  stone,  for  every  100/.  value  ... 

Powder,  viz. 

hair  powder,  per  cwt.  -  -  .  . 

Serfumed,  per  cwt.  ... 

er,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  that  will 
serve  for  the  same  uses  as  starch,  per  cwt. 
Precious  stones.    See  Jewels. 
Prints  and  drawings,  viz. 

plain,  not  above  1  foot  square 

above  1  foot  square,  each  ... 

coloured,  not  above  1  foot  square  • 

above  1  foot  square,  each  ... 

Prunelloes,  per  cwt.  •  -  -  -       - 

Prunes,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

n    -  Q- 

Quassia,  per  cwt.  -  -  ... 

extract  or  preparation  of.    See  Extract, 
icksilver,  per  Id.  -  -  •  •  - 


aui 
ui 


goose  quills,  per  1,000  -                  ... 

swan  quills,  per  1,000  -               -                    -                  - 

euinces,  per  l,0<)0           -  .                .                ,           - 

uinine,  sulphate  of,  peroz.  -                      -                 - 

R. 
Radix,  viz. 

contrayervoe,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

enulmcampanae,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

cringii,  per  lb.  ..... 

ipecacuanhip,  per  lb.        -  -  ... 

rnataniie,  per  In.  -  -  -  -  - 

extract  or  preparation  of.    See  Extract. 

senekic,  per  lb.  ..... 

serpentariw,  or  snake  root,  per  lb.  -  ... 

Rags,  viz. 

old  rags,  old  ropes  or  junk,  or  old  fishing  nets,  fit  only  for 
making  paper  or  pasteboard,  per  ton  ... 

woollen  rags,  fit  only  for  manure,  per  ton  -  -  , 

Raisins,  viz. 

of  the  sun,  per  cwt.  -  *  *  ' 

of  any  other  sort,  per  cwt.  -  -  ! 

4  C 


/..    «.  d. 

0    I  0 

0    0  9 

0  10  0 


0  10  0 
30  0  0 
20    0    0 


30    0    0 
0    16 

0    1    0 

0    1    0 
0    1    2 

20    0    0 

22  13    8 

20    0    0 

0    1     G 
0    1    0 
0    1    0 
10    0    0 

As  above. 

^s  above. 

As  above. 
0    1    3 

0    0    5 
0    0    4 
0    0  10 
0    0    B 
U    S    0 

Free. 
0    1    0 

3  16    9 
0    6    4 
0    6    0 

0  4    6 
10    0 

1  0    0 

1    0    0 
U  17    0 
1    7    6 
30    0    0 
0  15    0 
0    1    0 
0  12    0 
0    2    0 

0    3    2 

30    0    0 

9  15    0 
13  13    0 

9  10    0 

0    0    1 
0    0     I 
0    0     2 

0  0-2 

1  7     (i 
1     7    6 

817    C 

0    0    1 

0    2    6 
0  12    0 
0     1     0 
0    0     1 

0    0    2 
0  13    6 
0    0    6 
0     1     0 
0    0     1 

0    0    2 
0    0    2 

0    5    0 
0     1     0 

2    2    6 
1    0    0 

L.    J.  d. 

0    1  7 

0    I  7 

0  10  0 


O     1     3 

0   0  in 

0    0  10 

n   0  10 

0    0     9 
0  115 

Flee. 


0    6  0 

0  17  (I 
7    0  0 

50    0  O 

1  10  0 
0  15  0 

I'rohibitid 

0    2  0 


8  17    6 
0    1    8 


(I  12  O 
2  O  (I 
5U    O    0  iier  cent. 


Duty,  17S7. 
L.   t.    d. 
75    0    0  per  cent. 


0  10  0 
0  8  10 
Free. 


0    0    6i 


0    0  101 


0    0    3 
27  10    0  percent. 
0  14  lOJ  i/erlast. 
0  13    2i  "— '-  • 
0    6    4 

0    1     2i 


;  jier  laht. 


'Prohibited. 

27  10    0  per  cent. 
27  10    0 


0 

1  10 

0 

1 

10 

1 

s 

0 

27  10 

0 

0 

8  10 

0 

4 

8 

Prohibited 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

7 

27 

10 

0 

27  10    0  per  cert. 


27  10    0  |.ercent. 
0    0    9 


0  IS    4 
27  10    0  yc 


0    0    li 
0    1    8 
27  10    0  per  cent. 


Free. 
27  10    0  per  cent. 
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Articles. 

Duty. 
1  Jan.  ix.-)4. 

Duty,  1819. 

Duty,  1787. 

L.     ,. 

d. 

L.    4.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

Rakins  —  contintted. 

of  ail  sorts,  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  an;  British 

possesion,  per  cwi.      .              -              -             -          - 

0  10 

0 

1     2    0 

As  below. 

Smyrna,  per  cwt.             -               .              .               -           - 
Lexia  and  Faro,  per  cwt.           .... 

As  abov 

e. 

As  above. 

0  11    5 

As  above. 

As  above. 

0    8    0 

BelTidere,  per  cwt.          .               .               .               .           . 

^sabot 

e. 

As  above. 

0    8    3 

other  sorts,  per  cwt,            -               -              *              .        - 

As  abov 

e. 

As  above. 

0    7    1 

Rape  calces,  per  cwt.           ..... 

0    0 

2 

0    0    2 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

Rape  of  grapes,  per  tun          .              -               .              .           - 

13    6 

0 

13     ti    U 

6  10    8 

Kautia.    ^et  Spirits. 

lied  wood,  or  Guinea  wood,  per  ton                .               .               - 

0    S 

0 

0  15    0 

Free. 

Rhdtany  root.    Hn  Radix  rhatanise. 

Rhubarb,  per  lb.       ...--- 

0    1 

0 

0    4 

0    1    6 

imported  from  any  place  witliin  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  per  lb.     - 
Rice,  viz. 

not  being  roush  and  in  the  husk,  per  cwt. 

0    1 

0 

0    2    6 

0    1    6 

0  15 

0 

0,15    0 

}      0    7    4  pel  cwt. 

rough  and  in  the  husk,  or  paddy,  per  bushel 

0    2 

6 

0  10    0  per  cwt. 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  anj  British  possession. 

not  being  rough  and  in  the  husk,  per  cwt. 

0    1 

0 

0    5    0 

1     0    7    4  per  cwt. 

rou^h  and  in  the  husk,  or  paddy,  per  quarter 

0    0 

1 

0    2    (i  per  cwt. 

Rocou.     See  Annotto. 

Ropes,  new,  <e«  Cordage ;  old,  lee  Rags ;  Coir,  eee  Coir. 

Rosewood,  per  cwt.              ..... 

0  10 

0 

1    0    0 

33    0    0  per  cent. 

Rosin,  or  colophonia,  per  cwt.                    -                   -               - 

0    4 

9 

0    4    9 

0    2    3 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  &om,  any  British  possession, 
per  cwt.      ...... 

0    3 

2 

0    3    2 

0    1    6 

Rubies.    See  Jewels. 

S. 
Sacchanim  Satumi,  per  lb.                  .              .               .           - 

0    0  10 

0    010 

0    0    3 

SaiHower,  per  cwt.              .              .               .               .               - 

0    1 

0 

0    8    9 

Free. 

Saffron,  per  lb.           .               -               -              .               -        - 

0    1 

0 

0    7    6 

0    2    6 

Sago,  per  cwt.        ...... 

0    1 

0 

3  14    8 

18    0 

Sails.    See  Linen. 

Sal,  viz. 

ammoniac,  per  cwt.        .             •             .             -           - 

0    1 

0 

2  IC    0 

Free. 

limonum,  per  lb.        .              -               • 

0    4 

9 

0    4    9 

27  10    0  i*r  cent. 

prunelle,  per  cwt.              -               -                     .                  - 

0    1 

0 

2  16    0 

0  18    S 

Salep,  or  salop,  per  cwt.     ...                     .         - 
Salt            .,...-- 

0    1 
Free 

0 

7    0    0 

18    0 

Saltpetre,  per  cwt.             .... 

imported  from  the  East  Indies,  per  cwt.       -              .       • 

0    0 

'e 

0    0    6 

0    2     3 

0    0 

6 

0    0    6 

0    7     9 

Sanguis  draconis,  per  cwt.                 .... 

0    4 

0 

9    6    8 

3  14     8 

Sanu  :\Iaria  wood,  for  every  100/.  value              ... 

20    0 

0 

20    0    0 

1    33    0    0  per  cent. 

Sapan  wood,  per  ton           ..... 

0     1 

0 

20    0    0  per  cent. 

Sarsaparilla,  per  lb.         .               •               -               - 
Sassarras,  per  cwt.               ..... 

0    0 
0    2 

6 
0 

0    1    3 
0    6    4 

0    0    8 
0    2    4 

Saunders,  red,  per  ton            ..... 

0     1 

0 

0  15    0 

Fi-e 

white,  or  \ellow,  per  cwt.           .... 

0     1 

0 

4  13    4 

1    b    0 

Sausages  or  puddings,  per  lb.                .                  - 

0    U 

4 

0    1    3 

0  0   .>s 

Scaleboards,  per  cwt.                 .... 

3    8 

2 

3    8    2 

0  11    0 

Scammony,  per  lb.      .              -          - 
Seed,  viz. 

acorns,  per  bushel                 -                  .                  -               - 

0    2 

6 

0    6    4 

0    2    6 

0    1 

0 

20    0    0  per  cent. 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

ammi  or  ammios  seed,  per  lb.           - 

0    0 

6 

0    0    6 

0    0    2 

aniseed,  per  cwt.            ... 

0    5 

0 

3    0    0 

13    2 

bumet  s«d,  per  cwt.        .                  -                  -                   . 

1     0 

0 

50    0    0  per  cent. 

27  10    0  per  cent 

canary  seed,  per  cwt.           -                  -                  -               - 

3    0 

0 

5    0    0 

0  16    C 

caraway  seed,  per  cwt.    .                .                  - 

1  10 

0 

10    0 

0    5    0 

carrot  seed,  per  lb.       - 

0    0 

9 

0    0    9 

0    0     1) 

carthamusseed,  per  lb.    .                 .              - 

0    0 

6 

0    0    6 

0    0    2 

castor  seed.    See  Nuts. 

cevaditla  seed.    See  Sabadilla  seed. 

clover  seed,  per  cwt.          ... 

1    0 

0 

10    0 

0    2    9 

cole  seed,  per  quarter         -                    ... 

0    1 

0 

10    0 

0  13    8 

coriander  seed,  per  cwt.            -                  -                  •         - 

0  15 

0 

0  15    0 

0    4    5 

0    2 

0 

1     0    0 

0    7     4 

fennel  seed,  per  cwt.      -                  .                  - 

0    2 

0 

4    4    0 

U  14    0 

fenugreek  seed,  per  cwt.    .... 

0    9 

6 

0    9    6 

0    3    4 

flax  seed,  per  quarter               -                  -                  -           - 
forest  seed,  per  lb.              - 

0    1 
0    U 

0 
6 

0    3    4 
25    0    0  per  cent. 

\    27  10    0  per  cent. 

garden  seed  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor 

otherwise  charged  with  duty,  per  lb.     • 

0    0 

6 

0    10 

0    0    11 

grass  seed  of  all  sorts,  per  cwt.         .                  -                    - 
nemp  seed,  per  quarter        -                  -                  -              - 

1    0 

0 

50    0    0  per  cent. 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

0    1 

0 

0  17    6 

0    9    6J. 

leek  seed,  per  lb.               -                  -                  - 

0    1 

6 

0    1    0 

0    0    u 

lettuce  seed,  per  quarter         -               -                  .              - 

0    1 

0 

0    1    0  per  lb. 

0    0    1}  per  lb. 

linseed,  per  quarter          .                  .                  -                   - 

0    1 

0 

0    3    4 

Free. 

lucerne  seed,  per  cwt.             -                  .                  *           - 

I    0 

0 

0  12    6 

0    2    9 

maw  seed,  per  cwt.           .... 

3    0 

0 

3    0    0 

0  15    5 

millet  seed,  per  cwt.               -                  - 
mustard  seed,  per  bushel 

0  11 

6 

0  116 

0    4    5 

0   s 

0 

0    9    4  percwu 

0    2    3  per  cwt. 

onion  seed,  per  lb.                -                  -                  •               - 

0     1 

C 

0    0    5i 

0    0    1| 

parsley  seed,  per  lb.         -               -              -               -           - 

0    0 

1 

0    1    0 

"    2    J 

piony  or  peony  seed,  per  lb.                 . 

0    0 

fi 

0    0    6 

"    S    f 

quince  seed,  per  lb.                 •                    -                    -              - 

0    3 

0 

0    3    0 

0    0    1} 

rape  seed,  per  quarter               .... 

0     1 

0 

10    0 

0  13    8 

sabadilla  or  cevadilla  seed,  per  lb.             -                  -           • 

0    1 

0 

0    10 

27  10    0  percent. 

shrub  or  tree  seed  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  lb. 

0    0 

6 

50    0    0  per  cent 

27  10    II  per  cei.l. 

trefoil  seed,  per  cwt.         .... 

1    0 

0 

60    0    0  ptr  cent. 

27  10    0  per  cent- 

worm  seed,  pt-r  cwt.               .                  •                -        '      - 

0    2 

6 

8    8    0 

2  16    0 

all  seeds  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor 

otherwise  charged  with  duty,  commonly  made  use  of  for 

extracting  oil  therefrom,  i«er  quarter    - 

0    ! 

0 

0    0    4j 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

all  other  seed  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor 

otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  value. 

30    0 

0 

SO    0    0 

27  10    0 

Segars.    Set  Tobacco,  manufactured. 

Senna,  per  lb.             -               -               -               ... 

0    0 

6 

0     1    3 

0    0    6 

Shav.ng  for  hats.    See  Platting. 

Ships  to  lie  broken  up,  with  their  tackle,  apparel,  and  furni- 
ture (except  saiK),  viz. 
foreign  shii*  or  vessels,  for  every  100/.  value 

50    0 

0 

50    0    0 

5  10    0 

British  ships,  or  vessels  entitled  to  he  registered  as  SMch,  not 

tiaving  been  built  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  every  100/. 

value             ..... 

15    0 

0 

Free. 

Fiee. 

Shrubs,    See  Plants. 

Shumac,  per  ton         -                 -                 -                 -           • 

0     1 

0 

JUS 

Free. 

Silk.  viz. 

knubs  or  husks  of  silk,  and  waste  silk,  per  cwt 

0     1 

0 

22    8    0 

1  17    4 

taw  silk,  per  lb.           • 

(J    u 

1 

0    5    6 

0    3    0 

TARIFF. 
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SilL  —  cuntinued, 

thrown  silk,  not  dyed,  rit. 
5in^Ie:>i  per  lb.  - 

tiam,  per  lb.        -  - 

organziiie  and  crape  silk,  per  lb. 
thrown  silk,  d>ed,  viz. 
singles  or  tram,  per  lb. 
organzine,  or  crape  silk,  per  lb. 
knubs  or  husks  of  silk,  and  waste  or  floss  silk,  imported 
from  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  East  Iiidia  Com' 
pany's  charter,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  ■ 

raw  silk,  the  produce  of  any  British  territory  in  tiie  East 
Indies,  jjer  lb. 
the  produce  of  any  other  part  of  the  East  Indies,  per  lb. 
manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  any  other  ma- 
terial, the  produce  of  Europe,  viz. 
silk  or  satin,  plain,  per  lb.  - 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customSj 
for  every  lOO/.  value 
tHk  or  satin,  figured  or  brocaded,  jper  lb. 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  cnmcers  of  the  customs, 
for  every  100(.  value 
gauze,  plain,  per  tb.  - 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customSj 
for  evtry  100/.  value 
gauze,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded,  per  lb. 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customSj 
for  every  lOo/.  value 
crape,  plain,  per  lb.        - 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs 
for  every  100/.  value 
crape,  figured,  per  lb.         - 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs. 
for  every  lOo/.  value 
velvet,  plain,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customSj 
for  every  100/.  value 
velvet,  figured,  per  lb.  -  - 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customSj 
for  every  100/.  value 
ribands,  embossed  or  figured  with  velvet,  per  lb. 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customSj 

for  every  100/.  value 

and  further,  if  miied  with  gold,  silver,  or  other 

metal,  in  addition  to  the  above  rates,  when  the 

duty  is  not  charged  according  to  the  value,  per 

lb.        -  - 

fancy  silk,  net  or  tricot,  per  lb. 

plain  silk  lace  or  net,  called  tulle,  per  square  yard 

manufacture:)  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  anv  other  ma 

terial,  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  British  pos. 

sessions  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company*! 

charter,  for  every  100/.  value 

millinery  of  silk,  or  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  mate 

rials  is  of  siik,  viz. 

turbans  or  caps,  each        ... 

hats  or  bonnets,  each        «  .  . 

dresses,  each         -  .  - 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
for  every  lOO/.  value 
manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  any  other  material,  not 

fiarticularly  enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty 
or  every  100/.  value  -  .  .  ; 

articles  of  manufacture  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  any  other  ma 
terial,  wholl)  or  in  part  ma!de  up,  not  particularly  enu 
merated,  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/. 
value  •  .  -  - 

Silkworm  gut,  for  every  100/.  value 
Skins,  furs,  pelts,  and  tails,  viz. 

badger,  undressed,  per  skin  • 

bear,  undressed,  per  skin 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession 
America,  per  skin  ... 

beaver,  undressed,  per  skin 

tmdressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
America,  per  skin        -  -  -  - 

Calabar.    See  Squirrel  skins, 
calf  and  kip,  viz. 

in  the  hair,  not  tanned,  tawed,  cunied,  or  in  any  way 
dressed,  viz- 
dry,  i)eT  cwt.  ... 
wet,  per  cwt.  •  -  .  - 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  each  skin  not  exceeding  7  lbs.  weight, 
per  cwt.                 -                  .                  .  . 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 

dry,  per  cwt.  -  •  .  - 

wt't,percwt.  •  •  . 

kip,  in  the  hair,  not  tanned,  tawed,  ciuried,  or  in  any  way 

dressed        -  -  -  .  -  . 

calf  and  kip,  viz. 

taimed,  and  not  otherwise  dressed,  per  lb. 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  Briti&h 
possession,  per  lb.      -  .  .  . 

cut  or  trimmed,  per  lb.  -  .  • 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British 
possession,  per  lb.  -  -  . 

tawed,  curried,  or  in  any  way  dressed  (not  being  tanned 
hides),  per  lb.  •  ... 

the  produce  of  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 
session, per  lb.  -  -  -  - 
cut  or  trimmed,  per  lb.              -                    .  - 
the  produceof,  and  imported  from,  any  British 
possession,  per  lb.               -               .  • 
cat,  undressed,  per  skin                 -               -               -  - 
Chinchilla,  undressed,  per  skin          .                   .  - 
coney,  undressed,  per  100  skins 
deer,  undressed,  per  skin 

undressed,  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any 

British  possession  in  America,  pes  100  ^kim 
Indian,  half-dress^,  per  skin 


QUO 

26    0    0 
0  15    0 


0  18    0 
SO    0    0 


Duty,  1819. 


0  14  8 
0  U  8 
0  14    8 


Olo  0     I 

1  5  U     I 

2  10  0     I 

40    0  0     j 

30    0  0 


0  2  4 

0  1  2 

As  above. 

0  0  9 

0  0  4^ 

0  1  2 

0  0  7 


0  1  6        I 

0  0  9 

0  0     I 

0  0  .1 


28    5    0  per  cent. 


calfskins, 

.020 

perdoz. 


0    6    Op.dz.  skins. 


27  10  0 

0    0  7 

0    5  6 

0    0  Si 

0    0  1 


perdoz. 


o  o 

0  Ifi 


27  10    0  per  cent. 


caH, 
0    0    4i  per  lb. 
kip, 
77    0    0  percent. 


0  0  H 

27  10  o  |ier  cent. 

0  2  5 

.  0  0  9  per  skin. 

0  n  4;  per  lb 


4   C   3 
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r  coloured,  per  100  skins 


Skins  —  coniinued, 

deer,  undressed  or  shaved,  per  skin 

dog,  in  the  hair,  not  tanned,  tawed,  or  in  any  way  dressed, 
per  dozen  skins  -  -  .  . 

dog  fish,  undressed,  per  dozen  skins 

undressed,  of  British  taking;,  and  imported  direct  from 
Newfoundland,  per  dozen  skins 
elk,  in  the  hair,  not  tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  any  way 
dressed,  per  skin  -  -  •  - 

ermine,  undressed,  per  skin  -  - 

dressed,  per  skin  -  •  -         - 

fisher,  undressed,  per  skin  •  - 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
America,  per  skin  .  -  .  - 

fitch,  undressed,  per  dozen  skins 

fox,  undressed,  per  skin  -  -  - 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 

America,  per  skin  -  - 

tails,  undressed,  for  every  100/.  value 
goat,  raw  or  undressed,  per  dozen  skins        -  -  - 

tanned,  per  dozen  skins  -  -  , 

hare,  undressed,  per  100  skins  -  -  - 

husse,  undressed,  per  skin  -  • 

kangaroo,  raw  and  undressed,  imported  from  any  British 

Sossession,  for  every  100/.  value  -  - 

,  in  the  hair,  undressed,  per  100  skins 
dressed,  per  100  skins  -  - 

dressed,  and  dyed  or  coloured,  per  100  skins 
kip.    See  Calf  skins. 

Kolinski,  undressed,  per  skin  ... 

Iamb,  undressed,  in  the  wool,  per  100  skins 
tanned  or  tawed,  per  100  sk' 
tanned  or  tawed,  and  dyed  o 
dressed  in  oil,  per  100  skins 
leopard,  undressed,  per  skin  ... 

Hon,  undressed,  per  skin  -  - 

lynx,  undressed,  per  skin  ... 

marten,  undressed,  per  skin  -  -  - 

undressed,    imported   from    any    British    possesssion, 
per  skin  _  .  .  . 

tails,  undressed,  per  100  tails 
mink,  undressed,  per  skin  -  - 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 

America,  per  skin  -  • 

dressed,  per  skin  -  •  •  - 

mole,  undressed,  per  dozen  skins 
musquash,  undressed,  per  100  skins 

nutria,  undressed,  per  100  skins  -  •  - 

otter,  undressed,  per  skin  -  .  _ 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 

America,  per  skin  -  -  . 

ounce,  undressed,  per  skin 

panther,  undressed,  per  skin  -  -  - 

pelts  of  Roats,  undressed,  per  dozen  pelts 
dressed,  per  dozen  pelts 
of  all  other  sorts,  undressed,  per  100  pelts 
racoon,  undressed,  per  skin  -  -  - 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
America,  per  skin  _  -  - 

sable,  undressed,  per  skin  -  -  - 

tails  or  tips  of  sable,  undressed,  per  piece 
seal,  in  the  hair,  not  tanned,  tawed,  or  in  any  way  dressed, 
per  skin  .  -  - 

of  British  taking,  per  dozen  skins 
of  British  taking,  and  imported  from  Newfoundland, 
per  skin  ..... 

sheep,  undressed,  in  the  wool,  per  dozen  skins 
tanned  or  tawed,  per  100  skins 

dressed  in  oil,  per  100  skins  -  •  • 

squirrel  or  Calabar,  undressed,  per  100  skins 
tawed,  per  100  skins 
tails,  undressed,  for  every  100/.  value 
Swan,  undressed,  per  skin  •  -  - 

tiger,  undressed,  per  skin  •  - 

weasel,  undressed,  per  100  skins  -  •  - 

wolf,  undressed,  per  skin  ... 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
America,  per  skin  -  -  .  - 

tawed,  per  skin  -  ... 

wolverines,  undressed,  per  skin 

undressed,  imported  from  any   British  possession  in 
America,  per  skin  -  - 

skins  and  furs,  or  pieces  of  skins  and  furs,  raw  or  undressed, 
not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/-  value 
skins  and  furs,  or  pieces  of  skins  and  furs,  tanned,  tawed, 
curried,  or  in  any  way  dressed,  not  particularly  enu- 
merated or  described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty, 
for  every  100/.  value  ... 

articles  manufactured  of  skins  or  fura,  for  every  loO/.  value 
iVo(e. —The  duty  on  fox,  otter,  seal,  wolf,  bear,  cat, 
and  beaver  skins,  imposed  bv  act  .'J9  Geo.  3.  c.  5'^., 
suspended  till  5  July,  18*il,  being  the  produce  of  and 
imported  from  Newfoundland. 
Slate.    Set  Stone. 

Smalts,  per  lb.  -  .  - 

Snuff,  per  lb-  -  -  -  -  - 

of  any  country,  by  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  53.  -  5s.\  per  lb. 

annual  act  -  -  -1*.  J  excise, 

from  the  East  Indies,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

from  British  plantations  in  America,  per  lb. 
from  any  other  place,  per  lb.  -  • 

Sole.  —  Snuff  was,  by  act  27  Geo.  3.  c.  13.,  subject  only 


to  duties  of  customs,  and  by  the  .Ml  Geo.  3.  c.53., 
subject  only  to  a  duty  of  excise,  which   was,  on  the 
.5th  of  April,  1S25,  transferred  to  tne  customs. 
Soap,  viz. 

hard,  percwt.  .  .  -  . 

soft,  per  cwt.  .  .  - 

the  produce  o^  and  imported  from,  any  British  po!»session 
in  the  East  Indies,  viz. 

hard,  per  cwt.  •  -  .  . 

soft,  per  cwl.  -  -  -  -  • 


0    0  3 

0    0  4 

0  10  0 

0  15  0 

4    0  0 

0    2  6 
0    10 


Duty,  1819. 


20  0  0 
0  2  10 
2    0    0 


20  0  0 

0  1  7 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 


20  0  0  per  cent. 

20  0  0  per  cent. 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

4  0  0 

0  9  6 

0  6  0 


0  0 
0  16 
0    0 


20    0    0  per  cent. 


0  0 

.1 

0  0 

3 

0  0 

1 

0  2 

3 

2  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

0  11 

ti 

0  17 

b 

20  0 

0 

0  0 

a  17 

0  1 

3 
6 
0 

0  1 
0  17 
0  1 

n 

6 
0 

0  0 

6 

0  0 

6 

20  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

30  0 
75  0 

0 
0 

-:>   0 

75  0 

0 
0 

0    0    9i 

As  below. 

r     Excise. 

L    0    6    O 


0    2    6 
0    2    0 


0  1  8 
0  0  3J 
77    0    0  per  cent 


0    1  4} 

0    1  0 

0    0  4i 

0    0  41 

27  11)  ifp 


10    0 
0    0    9i 


27  10  0   percent. 

0    2  .■5} 

77     0  0  per  cent. 

77    0  0  per  cent. 

2    0  4 

0    6  11 

0    2  9 

27  lO  0  percent. 

0    1    4J 

0    0    9J 

0    0    5 

0    0    6} 
0    0    2 
0  13    y 
27  10    0  per  cent. 
0    15 

0    1    5 


Free. 

0  0  10 

1  0  10 
1  19  7 
0  4  7 
0    5    4i 

27  10    0  per  cent. 
O    0  11 


I  50    0    0  per  cent. 


}  77    0    0 


0    0    4 

(See  below-) 

Customs. 


37  16    3  pel  cent. 
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Soda.    See  Alkali. 

Spa  ware,  for  every  lOCV.  value  -  -  . 

Specimens  of  minerals,  fossils,  or  ores,  not  particularly  enu- 
merated or  described,  nor  otherwise  chargLcT  with  duty,  each 
specimen  not  exceedmg  in  weight  14  lbs. 
exceeding  in  weifjht  14  lbs.  each,  for  every  100/.  value 
illustrative  of  natural  history,  not  otherwise  enumerated 
or  described  -  - 

Previous  to  1893,  subject  to  duty  according  to  their  re- 
spective denomination. 
Speckled  wood,  per  ton  -  .  -  - 

ihe  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  ton  -  -  -  - 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
Spelter,  in  cakes,  per  cwt.  -  -  «  . 

not  in  cakes,  per  cwt. 
Spermaceti,  fine,  per  lb.  -  -  -  - 


Free. 
5    0    0 

Free. 

8  14    2 

9  1G    3 


Duty,  1787. 


1  27  10    0 


8  14  2 

0  16  3 

60    0  0  per  cent. 

18  6 

0    1  6 


27  10    0  per  cent. 
0  13    9 
0    0    8 


Articles. 


Spirits  or  strong  waters  of  all  sorts,viz, 

for  every  gallon  of  such  spirits  or 
strong  waters  of  any  strenj^h  not 
eice^ing  the  strength  of  proof 
by  Sykes's  hydrometer,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  any  greater 
strength  than  the  strength  of 
proof,  and  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity  than  a  gallon,  viz. 

not  being  srpirits  or  strong  waters, 
the  produce  of  any  British  pos- 
session in  America,  or  any  British 
possession  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  Company's  char- 
ter, and  not  being  sweetened 
spirits,  or  spirits  mixed  M'ith  any 
article,  so  that  the  de^ee  of 
strength  thereof  cannot  be  ex- 
actly ascertained  by  such  hydro- 
meter .  .  - 

or  strong  waters,  the  produce  of 
any  British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, not  being  sweetened  spirits, 
or  spirits  so  mixed  as  aforesaid  - 

or  strong  waters,  the  produce  of 
any  British  possession  within 
the  limits  of  the  Kast  India 
Company's  charter,  not  being 
sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits  so 
mixed  as  aforesaid 

cordials,  or  strong  waters  respect- 
ively (not  being  the  produce  of 
any  British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica), sweetened  or  mixed  with 
any  article,  so  that  the  de- 
gree of  strength  thereof  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained  by  such 
hydrometer 

cordials,  or  strong  waters  respect- 
ively, being  the  produce  of  any 
British  possession  in  America, 
sweetened  or  mixed  with  any 
article,  so  that  the  degree  of 
strength  thereof  cannot  be  ex- 
actly ascertained  by  such  hydro- 
meter ... 

rum  shrub,  however  sweetened, 
the  produce  of,  and  imported 
from,  any  British  possession  in 
America,  per  gallon 


Duty,  1819. 


0    6    7i 


0    6    "i 


Duty,  1787. 


0    0  lOJ 


0    .T    43 


0    .T    41 


0    3    43 
0    3    43 


Spirits  were  also  subject  to  the 
following  duties  of  excise  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
undermentionea  acts,  viz. 


1  0  43 


1  16    7^ 


0    4    3i 


0    4    3} 


Duty,  181D. 


Sponge,  per  lb-  -  •  • 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  lb.       - 
S»iuills,  dried,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

not  dried,  per  cwt.  ■  -  -  • 

Starch,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

Stavesacre,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

Steel,  un wrought,  prepared  in,  and  imported  from,  any  British 
possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  per  ton 
or  any  manufactures  of  steel  not  otherwise  enumerated  or 
described,  for  every  100/.  value 
Stibium.      See  Antimony. 
Sticks,  viz.  walking  sticks.    See  Canes. 
Stone,  viz. 

burrs  for  mill  stones,  per  100  •  •  - 

dog  stones,  not  exceeding  4  feet  in  diameter,  above  6  and 

under  12  inches  in  thickness,  per  pair 
emer^  stones,  per  ton  -  .  -  - 

filtering  stones,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 
tUnt  stones  for  potters  -  "  " 

stones,  not  flint,  for  potters  -  -  - 

felspar  for  potters  -  -  ,    • 

gravestones  of  marble,  viz. 

polished,  each  not  containing  more  than  2  feet  square, 

per  fitot  sqiiare,  superficial  measure 
unpolished,  the  foot  square,  sujierficial  measure 
gravestones  not  of  marble,  polished  or  unpolished,  the  foot 

square,  superficial  measure 

limestone  -  -  " 

marble,  rough,  blocks  or  slabs  ... 

marble  in  any  way  manufactured  (exctpt  gravestones  and 

paving  stones,  "each    not  containing  more  than  2  feel 

square),  per  cwt  -  -  -  - ' 

4  c 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


0   .T  n 
4 


1    0  0 

0    5  0 

9  10  0 

18  0 

50    0  0  per  cent. 

CO    0  0  per  cent. 


0  2  6  per  ton. 
C6  10  0  per  cent. 
SO    0    0  per  cent. 


0    .1    -i  llie  fool  i<\r 


0    0 
0    0 


47  10  0|icrcint. 
rrol.ibited. 

0  11  0 

2  17  2i 

1  ir>  8 
27  10  0 

27  10  0  per  rem. 


0    0    2\ 
0    0    IJ 

0    0    OJ 
27  10    0  per  cent. 
0^0  the  sclid  ft. 


0     1    n  the  foot  sqr 
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Articles. 

Duty, 
IJan.  1S34 

I           Duty,  1819. 

1          But;.-,  17S7.          1 

L.    ). 

</. 

L.     t.   •!. 

1        L.     3. 

</. 

Stone  —  contintteih 

1 

marble  paving  stones,  each  not  containing  more  than  2 
feet  square,  viz. 
po&hed,  the  foot  square,  superficial  measure 

0   oin 

0    0  10 

0    0 
0    0 

U 

rough,  per  foot  square,  superficial  measure 

0    0 

G 

0    0    6 

U 

mill  stones  above  4  feet  in  diameter,  or  if  12  inches  in 

thiclcneis  or  upwards,  per  pair                ,               .             - 

11     8 

0 

11     8    0 

2    4 

0 

paving  stones,  not  of  marble,  per  100  feet  square,  super- 

, 

fici.il  measure                 .... 

0  12 

0 

0  12    0 

0    4 

2 

pebble  stones               -                  - 

Free. 

y  13    6  per  ton. 

0    5 

eperton. 

polishmg  btones,  for  every  100/.  value 

5    0 

0 

20    0    0 

27  10 

0 

pumice  stones,  per  ton        -                -                   -                  - 

0    b 

0 

1  13    4 

0    3 

0 

quern  stones,  viz.  under  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  ex- 

'          o     , 

ceeding  6  inches  in  thickness,  per  pair 

0    8 

9 

0  17    6 

1         0    3 

3i 

3  feel  in  diameter,  and  not  alfove  4  feet  in  diameter, 

and  not  exceeding  6  inches  in  thickness,  per  pair      - 

0  17 

6 

0  17    6 

0    6 

H 

rag  stones,  for  every  100/.  value        .                  -                  - 

20    0 

0 

20    0    0 

27  10 

0 

slates  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every 

low.  value                   .... 

66  10 

0 

66   10    0 

0    0 

Geacb. 

slates  in  frames,  per  dozen        -            -                  -               - 
slick  stones,  per  lUO               -                    -                  -           - 

0    3 

0 

0    5    0 

0    0 

11                    '. 

0    8 

II 

0    8    0 

0    3 

i             1 

stone,  sculptured,  or  mosaic  work,  per  cwt. 

0    2 

6 

0    2    6 

27  10 

0  per  cent. 

stone  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  Uthographj 

Free. 

1    0    0  per  cwt. 

27  10 

0  per  cent.     | 

whet  stones,  per  100 

0    8 

9 

0    8    9 

0    3 

8                    1 

stones  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor  other- 

1 

wise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  value 
2ioU If  any  statue,  group  of  figures,  or  other  stone 

20    0 

0 

66  10    0 

27  10 

0  per  cent      i 

1 

or  marble  ornament,  carved  out  of  the  same  block. 

' 

shall  exceed  1  ton  weight,  the  duty  to  be  charged 

thereon  shall  be  estimated  at  the  rate  payable  for  1 

ton  weight,  and  no  more. 

Storax,  or  Styrai.    See  Gum. 

Straw  or  grass  for  platting,  per  cwt. 

0    0 

1 

20    0    0  per  cent. 

27  in 

0  per  cent. 

Succades,  per  lb.               .                      -                     -                  - 

0    1 

3 

0    3    2 

0    0 

s 

the  produce  of,  and  unported  &om,  any  Brit.  poss.  per  lb. 
Sugar,  VIZ, 

brown  or  muscovado  or  claved,  not  being  refined,  imtil 

0    0 

1 

0    3    2 

0    0 

^ 

r     4    6    Sclaved. 
\     3    3    0  not  clayed. 

2    5 

6  claveti. 

5  .\pril,  1854,  per  cwt. 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  Brirish 

3    3 

0 

1   : 

2  not  clayed.  1 

possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Com- 

1 

pany's  charter,  and  imported  from  thence,  per  cwt. 

1  12 

0 

2    0    0 

1      1    9 

the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  Brit.  poss. 

r      115    0  clayed. 
1     110    0  not  clayed. 

0  clayed         1 
4  not  clayi^.  | 

in  America,  and  imported  from  thence,  per  cwt. 
(Sugar  was,  by  act  59  Ueo.  3.  c.  52.,  subject  to  the 

1    4 

0 

J       0  12 

fluctuation  of  os.  per  cwt.  less  than  the  above 

duties,  according  to  the  average  price  of  musco- 

vado sugar,  until  the  passing  of  6  Geo.  4.  c.  9.) 

1 

melasses,  per  cwt.           ... 
the  protfuce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  Brit.pos.,  per  cwt. 

1     3 

9 

1     3    9 

0  11 

9                     1 

0    9 

0 

(1  10    0 

0    3 

0 

refined,  per  cwt.                 .                       ... 
candy,  brown,  per  cwt.            - 

8    8 

0 

8    8    0 

4  I.S 

S 

5  12 

0 

5  12    0 

2  I.' 

(1 

white,  per  cwt.        -                   -                       -                    • 

8    8 

0 

8    8    0 

4     2 

6 

candv,  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  viz. 

1 

brown,  per  cwt.           -                    ... 

5  12 

0 

5  12    0 

•1  19 

0                       I 

white,  per  cwt.        -              - 

S  12 

0 

5  12    0 

7    8 

■'                       1 

Sulphur  impressions,  for  every  100/.  value 

5    0 

0 

50    0    0 

27  10 

1 

vivum.    See  Brimstone. 

1 

Sweep-washers'  dirt,  containing  bulhon.    See  Bullion. 

Sweet  wood,  per  ton           -                      ... 

10  13 

0 

10  13    0 

}     5  IC 

! 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  Brit,  poss.,  per  ton 
Set  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

016 

3 

0  16    3 

T. 
TaiU,Yiz. 

buflTalo,  bull,  cow,  or  ox  tails,  per  100 

0    6 

0 

0    6    0 

0    2 

f. 

fox  tails,  marten  tails,  sable  tails,  squirrel  or  Calabar  tails. 

1 

See  Skins. 

Talc,  per  lb.           • 

0    0 

8 

0    0    8 

0    0 

i 

Tallow,  per  cwt.               -                      -               .■      .  -  . 

0    3 

2 

0    5    2 

/ 

imported  from  any  British  possession  m  Asia,  Afnca,  or 

■    Free. 

j 

America,  per  cwt.         .                  .                  -                  - 

0    1 

0 

0    3    2 

1 

Tamarinds,  per  lb.               -               -               -               -             - 

0    0 

8 

II    U    8 

' 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  Brit,  poss.,  per  lb. 

0    0 

1 

0    0     8 

0    0 

2                       1 

Tapioca,  per  cwt.           -                     -                    -                ,     • 

0    1 

0 

2  16    0 

0  IS 

fj                       I 

Tar,  the  last,  containing  12  barrels,  each  barrel  not  exceeding 

I 

31J  gallons                     -                      "          „        J             .     ' 

0  15 

0 

1     5    9i 

0 '  !   10                       1 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession. 

the  last  containing  12  such  barrels 

0  12 

0 

1     3    4 

0  13 

!ii                     1 

Barbadoes  tar,  per  cwt,                  -                   - 

0    2 

6 

2    6    8 

0    9 

Tares,  per  quarter                   -                    -                       -                 - 

OKI 

0 

20    0    0  per  rent. 

2;  10 

0  |>er  cent.      1 

Tarras,  per  bushel        -                  -                      - 

0    1 

3 

0    1    3 

0    II 

i; 

Tartaric  acid,  per  lb.                 -                  -                "   .. 

0    0 

4 

50    0    0  per  cent. 

27  10 

0  per  cent. 

Tea,  from  'n.  AprU  1834,  wUl  be  subject  to  the  following 

customs  duties,  viz. 

bohea,  per  lb.               -                  -              ,      -      ^ 

0    I 

6 

■) 

i 

congou;  twankay,  hyson  skin,  orange  pekoe,  and  caropoi. 

Co 

pCTlb.             -              -                 -                 -            _,    - 

0    2 

2 

>  Excise. 

ElCi! 

e. 

souchong,  flowery  pekoe,  hyson,  young  hyson,  gunpowder. 

\ 

1 

imperial,  and  other  sorts  not  enumcr.ued,  per  11..             - 

0    ,> 

0 

J 

(Tea  was  free  of  customs  duty  until  23.  April, 

1834;  but  in  the  year  1787  was  subject  totheex- 

^^ 

cise  duty  of  7/.  lOi.  per  cent,  on  the  gross  price; 

and  in  the  vear  1819  to  the  foUowing  excise  du- 

ties, viz.  sold  at  or  under  2j.  per  lb.  96/.  per  cent. ; 

sold  above  2#.  per  lb.,  100/.  per  cent. 

Teasles,  per  1,000                 .... 

0     1 

0 

0     1     !l 

C    1 

2 

Teeth,  viz. 

sea  cow,  sea  horse,  or  sea  morse  teeth,  per  cwt. 

1    0 

0 

3    4    0 

3  14 

8 

elephants'  teethf  not  above  21  lbs.  wt.  each  tooth,  per  cwt. 

1    u 

0 

2    0    0 

1     6 

5 

exceeding  21  lbs.  weight  each  tooth,  per  cwt. 

I    0 

0 

4    0    0 

1     6 

.5 

Telescopes,  for  every  100/.  value 

30  n 

n 

•W    0    U 

27  10 

0  p«TC€nt 

Terra,  viz. 

Japonica  or  catechn,  per  cwt. 

Sienna,  per  cwt.                 -                  -                     •             • 
umbra,  per  cwt.         -                    •                     -                    ■ 
verde,  per  cwt,        •              -                  ... 

0   t 

0    4 
0    4 
0    1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4  13    4 
1  11    8 
0  12    0 
0  16    0 

1  17 
27  10 

0    4 
27  10 

4 

Oper  ccnU 

0  |>er  cent 

Thread,  viz. 

Bruges  thread,  per  dozen  lbs.         -                  -                     - 

0  15 

0 

1  10    6 

0    9  11                      1 

cotton  thread.    See  Cotton  manufactures.                               ( 

. 

Outnal  thread,  per  dozen  lbs,               •                  -                -  ^ 

packthread,  per  cwt. 

sitters  tliread,  per  lb.           •                                -               -  ■ 

n  i.'i 
0  \:> 

U     1 

n 

1  10    6 
1  10    6 
0    8     4 

0  17    3                     1 

0  H  10 

OSS                     ' 
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Duty,  1819. 


Thread  —  continued. 

whited  brown  thread,  per  dozen  lbs. 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  100/. 

value       -  •  •  -  - 

Tiles,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  - 

buich  tiles,  for  every  100/.  value      .  -  - 

paving  tiles  not  above  10  inches  square,  per  1,000 

eireeding  10  inches  square,  per  1,000    ... 
pantiles,  per  1,000  -  -  ,  . 

Tin,  percwt.      -  -  -  - 

manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enimierated  or  described, 
for  every  100/.  value  .  .  -  - 

ore,  fur  every  100/.  value  •  -  - 

Tincal.    Set  Borax. 

Tin  foil,  for  every  100/.  value  ,  •  - 

Tobacco,  viz. 

unmanufactured,  per  lb.     -  -  -  • 

tlie  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession 
in  America,  per  lb.  - 

manufactured,  or  segars,  per  lb.  -  -  • 

(.Manufactured  in  the  Onited  Kingdom  at  or  within  2 
miles  of  any  port  into  which  tobacco  may  be  imported, 
made  into  shag,  roll,  or  carrot  tobacco,  drawback  upon 
exportitjon,  pet  lb.  ^*.  Tjrf.) 
Tobacco  was,  by  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  53.,  and  annual  act,  sub- 
ject to  the  Ibllowing  excise  duties,  viz. 

unmanufactured,  of  Turkey,  and  British  possessions  in 
America,  the  territories  of  Russia,  and  any  place 
w  ithiii  the  limits  of  the  K.  I  Co.'s  charter,  per  lb. 
of  Spain  or  Portugal,  per  lb. 
segars,  per  lb.        - 
Tobacco  pijHS,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  - 

Tongues,  per  dozen  -  _  .  - 

Tomsal,  or  Turnsole,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  . 

Tortoisesheil  or  turtleshell,  unmanufactured,  per  lb. 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  lb. 
Tow.    See  Fiax. 

Toys,  for  every  100/.  value  ... 

Trees.    See  Plants. 

Truffles,  per  lb.  -  •  -  • 

Turmeric,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  cwt. 
Turnery  not  otherwise  enumerated    or  described,   tor  every 
lOu/.  value  .  -  -  - 

Turnsole.    See  Tomsal. 
Turpentine,  viz. 

not  being  of  greater  value  than  12*.  the  cwt.  thereof, 

per  cwt.  .  -  .  -  - 

being  of  greater  value  than  12i.  and  not  of  greater  value 

than  13s.  the  cwt.  thereof,  per  cwt. 
being  of  greater  value  than  15*.  per  cwt.  thereof,  per  cwt 
of  Venice,  Scio,  or  Cyprus,  per  lb. 
Twine,  per  cwt. 

V. 

Valonia,  per  cwt.  • 

Vanelloes,  per  lb. 

\'arnish,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every 
100/.  value 

\'ases,  ancient,  not  of  stone  or  marble,  for  every  100/.  value 

Vellum,  per  skin  -  -  - 

W-rdigris,  per  lb.  • 

\'wrjuice,  per  tun  -  -  - 

\'ermicel!i,  per  lb.  •  •  - 

Vermilion,  per  lb.         - 

Vinegar,  or  acetous  acid,  per  tun 

Vmegar,or  acetous  acid,  by  act  58  Geo.  3.  c.65.,  was  sub 
ject  also  to  the  duty  of  excise  of  1*.  2^d.  per  gallon  unti 
April  5.  1825,  when  the  same  was  transferred  to  the 
customs* 

W. 

AVafers,  per  lb.  -  -  -  " 

\Va>hing  balls,  per  lb.  -  -  ■ 

>\'atches  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  for  every  100/.  value 
Water,  viz. 

ar(^uebusade,    citron,   cordial,    Hungary,  lavender.     See 

Spirits. 

Cologne  water,  the  flask  (30  of  such  flasks  containing  not 

more  than  1  gallon)  -  -  - 

Cologne  water  was  subject  also  to  the  excise  duty  of 

.5*.  l^.  per  gallon  by  act  27  Geo.  3.  c  13.,  and  to 

1/.  0«.  4^d.    per  gallon  at  the  time  of  passing  act 

69  Geo.  3.  c  52. 

mineral  or  natural  water,  per  dozen  bottles  or  flasks  {each 

liottle  or  flask  not  exceeding  3  pints) 
strong  water.    See  Spirits. 
M'ax,  viz. 

bee**  wax,  viz. 
unbleached,  per  cwt.  .  .  - 

in  any  degree  bleached,  per  cwt.        -  ... 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America,  viz. 

unbleached,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  ■ 

in  any  degree  bleached,  per  cwt.         -  -        - 

■lb.  -  -  ■  - 

sealing  wax,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  -       " 

Id,  per  cwt.  -  _  -  - 

Whale  fins,  per  ton 


myrtle  wax,  per  lb. 
sealing  wax,  for 
Weld,  per  cwt. 
'""ale  fins,  per  — 

taken  and  caught  by  tlie  crew  of  a  British  shin,  and 
imported  direct  from  the  fishery,  or  from  any  British 
possession,  in  a  British  ship,  per  ton  -  -  - 

Whipcord,  per  lb.  -  -  - 


Cape,  i>er  tun  .  -  - 

excise  ditto  .  -  - 

Madeira,  per  tun  -  .  - 

excise  ditto 
Khenish,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  per  tun 

excise  ditto  -  - 

French^  per  tun        -  -  - 

excise  ditto  •  •  • 


IS  above. 
ks  above.  ; 
LS  above.  ' 
2  lU    0  I 


1  16    6 

50  0  O 
50  0  0 
50    0    0 

Asalove. 

As  above. 

As  above. 
5    9    3 


73  12  9 

0    0  2 

0    0  fi 

Ibis  0 


0    1    3 

0    I     .1 

0     1     8 

0    1    S 

25    0    0 

511    0    0 

0  10    0  j 
10    0 
0    10 


27 

10 

0 

A 

s  below 

1 

ft 

S 

2 

K 

S 

2  12  10 

2  13 

u 

27 

10 

(» 

27 

10 

u 

n 

'.' 

- 

n 

(1 

■I 

1) 

u 

0 

Free. 

0 

8 

3 

0 

S 

9 

per  cwt. 

27 

10 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

(I 

3 

27 

10 

(1 

per  cent 

ri 

0 

V 

0 

0 

7 

3U 

10 

0    0    fi 
27  10    0  per  cent. 
27  10    0 


ipcrfiJiUcm.!        0    3    ■IJperi.-allo 


17   ^   r. 

23  10 

21     11    0 

U     .1 

.'.2  IK     .'. 

23  10 

r,3  0  0 

14     5 

7!>    7    7 

fi3    0    II 

21     S 

7"     7     7 

.t.'i     5 

•J3   17     i 

21     H 
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Articles. 

Dutv, 
1  Jan.  IS34. 

Duty,  1819. 

Duty, 

1787. 

L.    : 

d. 

L.    t.    d. 

L.    t.    d. 

Wine  —  contimted. 

other  wines,  per  tun        -            - 

excise  clitto               -                 -                -               .          - 

69    6 

0 

51  13    2 
63    0    0 

23  10    5 
14    5    7 

(The  full  duties  on  wine  are  drawn  back  upon  exportation.) 

lees,  suliject  to  the  same  duty  as  wine,  but  no  drawback  is 

allowed  on  the  lees  of  wine  exported. 

Wire,  viz. 

brass  or  copper,  per  cwt.        -              •              - 

Eilt  or  plated,  for  every  lOW.  value              •            .          . 

iron,  per  cwt.         .               .                  .                  .               . 

latten,  per  cwt.           -              -                  ... 
silver,  for  every  100/.  value         .... 

2  10 
25    0 
1    0 

0 
0 
0 

5  14    0 
50    0    0 
5  18    9 

2  12    3 

Prohibited 

2  17    9 

1    0 

25    0 

0 
0 

5    9    3 
50    0    0 

2  13    0 
Prohibited. 

steel,  per  lb.           .              •              - 

0    1 

10 

0    1  10 

0    0  10 

W'oad,  per  cwt.        ...                  ... 

0    1 

0 

0    6    6 

0    1    7| 

Wood,  viz. 

anchor  stocks,  per  piece             -              -              ,              - 

imported  feom   any  British   possession  in  America, 

per  piece          ..... 

0    8 

4 

0    8    4 

0    2    3 

0    0 

10 

0    0  10 

Free. 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

bilks,  viz. 

"~ 

1 

under  5  inches  square,  and  under  21  feet  in  length, 
per  120               -               -                 ... 

18    2 

7 

IC    2    7 

1     1    3 

i 

under  5  inches  square,    and  24    feet  in  length,  or 
upwards,  per  120           - 

27    0 

0 

20    0   0  per  cent. 

2  13    0 

per  120. 

5  inches  square,  or  upwards,  are  subject  and  liable  to 

the  duties  payable  on  fir  timber. 

balks  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  America,  viz. 

under  .5  inches  square,  and  under  24  feet  in  length, 
per  120           -                 -                      ... 

3    5 

0 

0  16    3 

Free. 

tmder  3  inches  square,    and  24  feet  in  length,  or 
upwards,  per  120           -           - 

4  17 

6 

0  16    3 

Free. 

5  inches  square,  or  upwards,  are  subject  and  liable  to 

the  duties  payable  on  fir  timber. 

S«  Note  at  the  end  of  "Wood. 

battens  imported  into  Great  Britain,  viz. 

6  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  16  feet  in  length. 

not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not  above  2|  inches 

in  thickness,  per  120                  ... 

10    0 

0 

10  11    6   8to20feet. 

I    6    6 

8  to  20  Diet.; 

exceeding  16  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  21  feet 
in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not  ex- 

1 

ceeding  2^  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

11  10 

0 

21    3    0  above  20  ft. 

2  13    0 

above  20ft.| 

exceeding  21  feet  in  length  and  not  exceedine  45  feet 
in  length,  not  at>ove  7  inches  in  width,  and  not  ex- 

ceeding 2  J  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

20    0 

0 

21    3    0  above  20  ft. 

2  13    0 

above  20  fi. 

exceeding  45  feet  in  length,  or  above  2|  inches  in 

thickness  (not  being  timber  8  inches  square),  per 

load,  containing  50  cubic  feet         .               .               - 

8  10 

0 

21    3    0  above  20  ft. 

2  13    : 

above  20  ft. 

and  further,  per  120      .... 

6    0 

0 

battens  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British  possession 

in  America,  and  imported   directly  from  thence  into 

Great  Britain,  viz. 

6  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  16  feet  in  length, 
not  above  7  inches  in  width,    and  not  exceeding 

2^  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

I    0 

0 

0    8    4 

Free. 

exceeding  16  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  21  feet 

in  length,  and  not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not 

exceeding  2|  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

1    3 

0 

0    8    4 

Free. 

exceeding  21   feet   in    length,  not  above  7  inches  in 

width,    or   if  exceeding    21   inches   in    thickness. 

per  120          -                ^     "        .             .             '. 

2    0 

0 

0    8    4 

Free 

See  NoU  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

battens  imported  into  Ireland,  viz. 

8  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  12  feet  in  length, 
not  above  7   inches  in  width,  and    not    exceeding 

3,  inches  in  thickness,  per  120      -               -               . 

8    6 

3 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

exceeding  12  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  14  feet 

in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in   width,  and  not 
exceeding  3i  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
exceeding  14  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  16  feet 

9  14 

0 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

in  len^h,  not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not  ex- 

ceeding 3i  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

11    1 

8 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

exceeding  IS  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  18  feet 

in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not  ex- 

ceeding 3^  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

12    9 

4 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

exceeding  18  fcet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  20  feet 

in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not  ex- 

ceeding 54  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
eiceetUng  20  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  4.^  feet 

13  17 

2 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

in  length,  and  not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not 

exceeding  3i  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

54    6 

1 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

exceeding  45  feet  in  length,  or  above  5i  inches  in 

thickness  (not  being  timber  8  inches  square),  per 

load,  containing  50  cubic  feet        -               -               - 

2  10 

0 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

and  further,  per  1211         .... 

6    0 

0 

batten  ends,  imported  into  Great  Britain,  viz. 

under  6  fet-t  in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width. 

and  not  exceeding  2|  inches  in  thickness,  per  120    - 

3    0 

0 

3  11    3  under  8  feet. 

0    8  10  under  S  feet.| 

under  6  feet  in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width. 

and  exceeding  2^  inches  in  thickness,  per  1  a)    -      - 

6    0 

0 

7    5    0  under  8  6eet. 

0  17    8  under  8  Cset-I 

batten  ends  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any   British 

possession    in  America,   and    imported   directly    from 

thence  into  Great  Britain,  viz. 

under  6  feet  in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width. 

and  not  exceeding  2^  inches  in  thickness,  per  IW    - 

0    7 

6 

0    8    4 

Free. 

under  6  feet  in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width. 

and  exceeding  2J  inches  in  thickness,  per  120     -     - 

0  15 

0 

0    8    4 

Free. 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

batun  ends  imported  into  Ireland,  viz. 

under  8  ftct  in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width. 

and  not  excetding  Sj  inches  in  thickness,  per  120     - 

4  14 

5 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

^ 

under  8  feet  in  length,    if  exceeding  3\  inches  in 

thickness,  per  120               -                -               .           - 

9    3 

1 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

battens  and  batten  ends,  of  all  sorts,  of  the  growth  and 

produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America,  and  im- 

ported directly  from  thence  into  Ireland,  per  120        -    - 

0    8 

3 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

beech  plank,  2  inches  in  thickness  or  upwards,  per  load. 

containing  50  cubic  feet         .              -              -                - 

2    8 

9 

2    8    9 

0  13    3 

of  all  sorts,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British 

possession  in  America,  and  imported  directly  from 

thence,  per  120                      .                     .                   . 

0    8 

4 

0    8    4 

Free. 

Su  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
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Wood  —  continued. 

under  3  inches  square,  and  under  24  feet  in  length,  per 

lao  -  -  -  -  - 

6  inches  square,  and  under  8  inches  square,  or  if  2\  feet 

in  length  or  upwards,  }»er  lyo 
of  ail  sorts,  under  vS  inches  square,  of  the  prowth  and 
produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America,  and 
iiiiported  directly  from  thence,  per  120 
See  Note  at  the  aid  of  Wood. 
iMards,  viz. 
beech  hoards,  viz. 

under  2  inches  in  tliickness,  and  under  15  feet  in 

length,  per  120  -  -  -  - 

under  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  if  15  feet  in  length  or 

upwards,  per  120  -  -  -  - 

clap-boardS)  viz. 

not  exceeding  5  feet  3  inches  in  length,  and  under  8 
inches  square,  per  120  -  -  - 

of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British  possession  in 
America,  and  imported  directly  from  thence,  per 
120  -  - 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  AV'ood. 
linn  boards  or  white  boards  for  shoemakers,  viz. 

under  4  feet  in  length,  and  under  6  inclies  in  thickness, 

per  120 
4  feet  in  length,  or  6  inches  in  thickness,  or  upwards, 
per  120  -  -  -  .  - 

oak  boards,  viz. 

under  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  under  15  feet   in 

length,  per  120  .  _  _ 

under  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  if  15  feet  in  length  or 
upwards,  per  120  -  - 

outside  slabs  or  paling  boards,  hewed  on  one  side,  not  ex- 
ceeding 7  feet  in  length,  and  not  above  1  j  inch  in  thick- 
ness, per  120 
outside  slabs  or  paling  boards,  hewed  on  one  side,  exceed- 
ing 7  feet  in  length,  and  not  exceeding  12  feet  in 
length,  and  not  above  lA  inch  in  thickne-^,  per 
120  -  .  -  . 

outside  slabs  or  paling  boards,  hewed  on  one  side,  ex- 
ceeding 12  feet  in  length,  or  exceeding  1^  inch  in  thick- 
ness, are  subject  and  liable  to   the  duties  payable  on 

outside  slabs  or  paling  hoards,  hewed  on  one  side,  of  the 
growth  and  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America, 
and  imported  directly  from  thence,  viz, 
not  exceeding  7  feet  in  lengtli,  and  not  above  1^  inch 

in  thickness,  per  120 
exceeding  7  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  12  feet  in 
length,  and  not  above  IJ  inch    in    tMckness,  per 
120  -  -  .  . 

exceeding  12  feet  in  length,  or  exceeding  1^  inch  in 
thickness,  are  subject  and  Uable  to  the  duties  payable 
on  deals. 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
pipe  boards,  viz. 

above  5  feet  3  inches  in  length  and  not  exceeding  8 

feet  in  length,  and  under  S  inches  square,  per  120    • 

exceeding  8  feet  in  length,  and  under  8  inches  square, 

per  120 
of  al!  sorts,  exceeding  5  feet  o  inches  in  length,  and  un- 
der 8  inches  square,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of, 
any  British  posse;>sion  in   America,  ana  imported 
directly  from  thence,  per  120  -  -  - 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
wainscot  boards,  viz. 

the  foot,  containing  12  feet  in  length,  and  1  inch  in 
thickness,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lesser 
length  or  thickness  -  - 

boards  of  all  sorts,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 
of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British  possession  in 
America,  and  imported  directly  from  thence,  per  120    - 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
bowsprits.    See  Masts, 
deals  to  be  used  in  mines,  viz. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  being  S  feet  in  length  and  not 
above  10  feet  in  length,  and  not  exceeding  1^  inch 
in  thickness,  per  120  -  -  . 

deals  imported  into  Great  Britain,  viz. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  beinc  6  feet  in  length  and  not 

above  16  feet  in  length,  and  not  exceeding  3^  inches 

in  thickness,  ner  120  -  -  -  - 

above  7  inches  m  width,  above  IG  feet  in  length,  and 

not  above  21  feet  in  length,  and  not  exceeding  5^ 

inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

above  7  inches  in  width,  above  21  feet  in  length,  and 

not  above  45  feet  in  length,  and  not  above  3J  inches 

in  thickness,  per  120  -  -  - 

deals,  above  7  inches  wide,  viz. 

8  feet  to  20  feel  long,  not  above  34  inches  thick,  per 

120  -  -  ^  .  '      . 

8  feet  to  20  feet  long,  above  3^  inches  thick,  per  120    - 

above  20  feet  long,  not  above    4    inches  thick,  per 

120  - 

above  20  feet  long,  above  4  inches  thick,  per  120 
above  45  feet  in  length,  or  above  3^  inches  in  thickness 
(not  being  timber  8  inches  square  or  upwards),  the 
load,  containing  50  cubic  feet 
and  further,  per  120 
deals  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British  possession 
in    America,  and    imported  directly  from  thence  into 
Great  Britain,  viz. 
above  7  inches  in  width,  being  G  feet  in  length  and  not 
above  16  feet  in  length,  ana  not  exceeding  3^  inches 
in  thickness,  per  1 20  - 

above  7  inch*^  in  width,  above  16  feet  in  length  and 
not  above  21  feet  in  length,  and  not  exceeding  3^ 
inches  in  thickness  per  120 
above  7  inches  in  width,  being  6  feet  in  length  and  not 
above  21  feet  in  length,  and  exceeding  3^  inches  in 
thickness,  per  120 
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L.   :     d.                 1 

Wood  —  continued. 

deals  of  the  growth,  ic.  —  continued. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  eicecdine  21  feet  in  length. 

and  not  exceeding  4  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

5     0 

0 

0    8    4 

Free. 

above  7  inches  in  widih,  eiceedin);  21  feet  in  length. 

and  eiceedinK  4  inches  in  thickness  (not  being  tim- 

ber S  inches  square  or  upwards),  per  I'^O 

10     0 

0 

0    8    4 

Free. 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

deals  imported  into  Ireland,  viz. 

above  7  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding  12  inches 

in  width,  and  not  exceeding  3i  inches  in  thickness. 

8  feet  in  length  and    not  exceeding   12  feet  in 

len^h,  per  1 20           -           - 

12    9 

5 

Ireland. 

Ireland.' 

exceeding  Vi  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  14 

ffeet  in  length,  per  120 
exceeding  14  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding   16 

feet  in  length,  per  120 
exceeding  16  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  18 

14  11 

0 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

16  12 

6 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

feet  inleninh,  per  120 

IS  U 

1 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

exceeding  IS  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  20 

feet  in  length,  per  120 
above  7  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding  12  inches 

20  15 

7 

Ireland- 

Ireland. 

in  width,  and   exceeding  3^  inches  in  thickness. 

8  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  20  feet  in  length. 

per  120              .... 

41  11 

5 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

above  7  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding  12  inches 

. 

in  width,  and  not  exceedinc  4  inches  in  thickness. 

and  exceeding  20  feet  in  length,  per  120 

51     9 

2 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

above  7  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding  12  inches 

in  width,  and  exceeding  4  inches  in  thickness,  and 

exceeding  20  feet  in  length,  per  120 

100    6 

1 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

deal  ends  innported  into  Great  Britain,  viz. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  being  under  6  feet  in  length. 

and  not  exceeding  5\  inches  in  thickness,  per  120    - 

6    0 

0 

7    1    9    under  8  ft. 

0  17    8 

under  8  ft. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  being  under  6  feet  in  length. 

and  exceeding  3i  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
deal    ends    of    the  growth  and  produce  of  any    British 

12    0 

0 

13  14    9    under  8  ft. 

1  15    4 

under  8  ft. 

jiosse-sion    in  America,  and    imported    directly    from 

Ihtnce  into  Great  Britain,  viz. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  being  under  6  feet  in  length. 

and  not  exceeding  3i  inches  in  thickness,  per  1 20    - 

0  15 

0 

0    8    4 

Free. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  being  under  6  feet  in  length. 

and  exceeding  3^  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

1   10 

0 

0    8    4 

Free. 

See  .Vote  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

deal  ends  imported  into  Ireland,  viz. 

above  7  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding  12  Inches 

in  width,  and  under  8  feet  in  length,  viz. 

not  exceeding  5i  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

7     1 

8 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

exceeding  Si  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

13  14 

8 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

deals  and  deal  ends,  viz. 

of  all  sorts,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British 

possession  in  America,  and  imported  directly  from 

thence  into  Ireland,  per  120 

0    8 

3 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

and  further,  on  all  deals  and  deal  ends,  imported  into 

Ireland,  of  the  aforesaid  lengths  and  thicknesses,  but 

of  the  following  widths,  the  additional  duties  follow- 

ing, viz. 

if  exceeding  12  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding 

1 5  inches  in   width,  25   per  cent.,  or  ^  of  the 

aforesaid  rates. 

if  exceeding  15  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding 

IS  inches  in   width,  50  per  cent.,  or  i  of  the 

aforesaid  rates. 

if  exceeding  18  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding 

2 1  inches  in  width,  75  per  cent.,  or  J  of  the  afore- 

said rates. 

if  exceeding  21  inches  in  width,  100  per  cent.,  or 

an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  aforesaid  rates 

respectively. 

firewood  not  6t  or  proper  to  be  used  other  than  as  such. 

the  fithom,  6  feet  wide  and  6  feel  high 

0  19 

0 

0  19    0 

0    2    8 

imported  from  anv  British  possession  in  America,  the 

Free. 

fathom,  6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high 

0    0  10 

0    0  10 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

fir  quarters,  viz. 

under  5  inches  square  and  under  24  feet  in  length, 
per  120           -                 -                  -                   -           • 

18    2 

. 

IS    2    7 

1     1    3 

under  5  Inches  square  and  24  feet  in  length  or  up- 
wards, per  140            -               - 

27    0 

0 

20    0    0  per  cent. 

2  13    0 

per  120 

S  inches  square  or  upwards  are  subject  and  liable  to  the 

duties  pavable  on  fir  timber. 

fir  quarters  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  Briash  pos- 

1 

session  in  America,  and  imported  directly  from  thence. 

! 

under  5  inches  square,  and  under  24  feet  in  length, 
per  120             - 

3    5 

0 

0  16    3 

Free. 

under  5  Inches  square,  and  24  feet  In  length  or  up- 
wards, per  120                 -                 .              .            . 

4  17 

c 

0  IG    3 

-        Free. 

j 

5  inches  square  or  upwards  are  subject  and  liable  to 

1 

the  duties  payable  on  fir  timber. 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

fir  timiier.    See  Timber. 

handspikes,  viz. 

under  7  feet  In  length,  per  120 

2    0 

0 

2     7    6 

0    6    8 

7  feet  in  length  or  upwards,  per  120 
handspikes  imported  fi-om  any  British  possession  in  Ame- 

4     0 

0 

4  15    0 

0)3    4 

undcr  7  feet  in  length,  per  120 

0    2 

6 

0    2    3 

Free. 

7  feet  In  length  or  upwards,  per  120 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

0    5 

0 

0    4     6 

Free. 

knees  of  oak,  viz. 

0  3    4 

1  13    0 

under  5  inches  square,  per  120 

5  inches  square  and  under  8  inches  square,  per  120      - 

0  10 
4     0 

0 
0 

0  12     0 
4   17     C 

8  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load  containing  50 
cubic  feet                  .... 

1     6 

0 

I   .'1     0 

0    9  11 

knees  of  oak  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  Ame- 

rica, viz. 
under  5  inches  square,  per  120 
5  inches  square  and  under  8  inches  square,  per  120 

n 

0     8     4 

Fri< 
Fice 

0  1.-. 

II 

0     S     4 
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Wood  — continued. 

knees  of  oak  —  c9ntinued> 

8  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load  containing  50 
cubic  feet  .  .  -  - 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
lath  wood,  viz. 

in  pieces  under  5  feet  in  length,  per  fathom,  6  feet  wide 

and  6  feet  high  -  .  .  - 

in  pieces  3  teet  in  length  and  under  8  feet  in  length, 

per  fathom,  6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high 
8  teet  in  length  and  under  12  feet  in  length,  per  fathom, 

6  feet  wide  and  ti  feet  high 
12  feet  long  or  upwards,  per  fathom,  6  feet  wide  and  6 
feet  hifih  .  -  -  -  - 

lathwood  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, viz. 
in  pieces  under  5  feet  in  length,  per  fathom,  6  feet 

wide  and  6  feet  high  -  - 

in  pieces  5  feet  in  lenglh  or  upwards,  per  fathom,  6 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  hi^h  -  -  . 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
masts,  yards,  or  b()wspriu,  viz. 

6  inches  in  diameter  and  under  8  inches,  each 
8  inches  in  diameter  and  under  l  2  inches,  eich 
12  inches  in  diameter  or  upwards,  yer  load  containing 
30  cubic  feet  -  _  -  - 

masts,  yards,  or  bowsprits,  imported    from   any  British 
possession  in  America,  viz. 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  under  8  inches,  each 
8  inches  in  diameter  and  under  12  inches,  each  - 

12  inches  in  diameter  or  upwards,  per  load  containing 
50  cubic  feet  -  -  -  - 

oak  plank,  viz. 

2  inches  in  thickness  or  upwards,  per  load  containing 
ii)  cubic  feet  -  .  .  - 

oak  plank  of  the  growth  of  any  British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, and  imported  directly  from  thence,  viz. 
2  inches  in  tliickness  or  upwards,  per  load  containing 
50  cubic  feet  .  -  .  - 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
oak  timber.    See  Timber. 

oars,  per  120  -  -  *  •  ■ 

of  the  growth  of  any  British  possession  in  America, 
and  imported  ilirectly  from  thence,  per  120 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
spars,  viz, 

under  22  feet  in  length,  and  under  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter, exclurjve  of  the  1>  irk,  p^r  120 
22  feet  in  length  or  ui)wards,  and  under  4  inches  in 

diameter,  exclusive  ot  the  bark,  p -r  120 
4  inches  in  diameter  and  under  6  inches  in  diameter, 

exclusive  of  the  bark,  net  120        - 
of  the  growth  of  any  Br:ti-,h  possession  in  America, 
and  imported  dirt;ctly  from  thence,  viz. 
under  22  feet  in  length,  and  under  4  inches  in 

diameter,  exclusive  of  the  bark,  per  120 
22  feet  in  length  or  upward-^,  and  under  4  inches 

in  diameter,  exclusive  of  the  bark,  per  120 
4  inches  in  diameter  and  ui  der  6   inihes  in  dia- 
meter, exclusive  of  the  bark,  per  120 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
«pukcs  for  wheels,  viz. 

not  exc>-eding  2  feet  in  length,  per  1,000 
exceeding  2  teet  in  lenglh,  per  1,000 
of  all  sorts,  of  the  growth  of  any  British  possession  in 
America,  and  imported  directly  from  thence,  per 
1,000  -  ... 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
staves,  viz. 

not  exceeding  36  inches  in  lenglh,  not  above  3  inches 
in  thickness,  and  not  excteding  7  inches  in  breadth, 
per  120  •  -  -  - 

above  36  inches  in  length  and  not  exceeding  30  inches 
in   length,  not  above  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  not 
exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth,  pc-r  120 
above  30  inches  in  length  and  not  exceeding  CO  inches 
in  length  not    above  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  not 
exceeiUng  7  inches  in  breadth,  per  120 
above  60  inches  in  length   and  not  exceeding  72  inches 
in  length,  not  above  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  not 
cxceetfing  7  inches  in  breadth,  per  120 
above  72  inches  in  length,  not  above  3  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  not  exceedmg  7  inches  in  breadth,  per 
12U         - 
above  3  inches  in  thackness,  or   above  7  inches  in 
breadth,  and  not  exceeding  63  inches  in  length,  shall 
be  deemed  clap  boards,  and  be  charged  with  duty 
accorilingly. 
above    3  inches  in  thickness,  or  above    7   inches  in 
breadth,   and   exceeding  63   inches  in  length,  shall 
be  deemed  pipe  boards,  and  be  charged  with  duty 
accordingly, 
staves  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  America, 
and  imported  directly  from  thence,  viz. 
not  exceeding  36  inches  in  length,  not  above  3i  inches 
in  thickness,  and  not  excectUng  7  inches  in  breadth, 
per  120  -  -  -  "  rt       r.  "  I 

above  36  inches  in  lenglh  and  not  exceeding  oO  mches  i 
in  length,  not  above  3J  inches  in  thickness,  and  not 
exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth,  per  120 
above  30  inches  in  length  and  not  ext  ceding  CO  Inches 
in  length,  not  above  3i  inches  in  thickness,  and  not 
exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth,  per  120         -  - 

above  60  inches  in  length  and  not  exceeding  72  inches  [ 
in  length,  not  above  3.i  inches  in  thickness,  and  not  , 
exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth,  per  120  - 

above  72  inches  in  length,  not  above  3i  mches  in 
tjiickness,  and  not  exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth, 
per  120 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
not  exceeding  I^   nirh  in  tldckness  shall  be  charged 
with  1.3d  part  of  the  duty  herein  proposed  on  such 
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'W'ood  —  continued, 

staves  imported  —  continued, 

above  3^  inches  in  thickness,  or  above  7  inches  in 
breadth,  and  not  exceeding  63  inches  in  length, 
shall  be  deemed  clap  boards,  and  be  charged  with 
dutv  accordingly, 
above  3i  inches  in  thickness,  or  above  7  inches  in 
breadth,  and  exceeding  63  inches  in  length,  shall 
be  deemed  pipe  boards^  and  be  charged  with  duty 
accordingly, 
teak  wood,  per  load,  containing  50  cubic  feet 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in  Africa,  per 

load,  containing  50  cubic  feet 
imported  from  any  British  possession  within  the  limits 
01  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  per  load,  con- 
taining 50  cubic  feet  -  -  -  - 
imported  from  any  other  place  within  those  limits,  per 
load,  containing  50  cubic  feet 
timber,  viz. 

fir  timber,  S  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load,  con- 
taining 50  cubic  feet  -  -  -  . 
fir  timber  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
America,  S  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load,  con- 
taining 50  cubic  feet                _                   -                   . 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood- 
oak  timber,  8  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load,  con- 
taining  50  cubic  feet       -                  -                  -         - 
oak  timber  of  the  growth  of  any  British  possession  in 
America,    and   imported   directly  from   thence,  8 
inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load,  containing  50 
cubic  feet             .               .               -              -               . 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  W'ood. 
timber  of  all  sorts,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed, nor  otherwise  charged  with   duty,  being  8 
inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load,  containing  50 
cubic  feet                 .                  -                  .                  . 
timber  of  all  sorts,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed, nor  oiherwise  charged  with  duty,  being  of 
the  growth  of  any  British  possession  in  America, 
and  imported  directly  from  thence,  being  S  inches 
square  or  upwards,  per  load,  containing  50  cubic  feet 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  M'ood. 
ufiers,  viz. 

under  5  inches  square,  and  under  24  feet  in  length, 
the  1 20  -  -  -  -  - 

under  5  inches  square,  and  24  feet  in  length  or  up- 
wards, per  120 
5  inches  square  or  upwards  are  subject  and  liable  to  the 
duties  payable  on  fir  timber, 
ufers  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  America, 
viz. 
under  5  inches  square,  and  under  2t  feet  in  length, 

per  120       - 
under  5  inches  square,  and  24  feet  in  length  or  up- 
wards, per  120 
5  inches  squafe  or  upwards  are  subject  and  liable  to 
the  duties  payable  on  fir  timber. 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
wainscot  logs,  viz. 

8  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load,  containing  50 

cubic  feet  .  .  - 

of  the  growth  of  any  British  possession  in  America, 
and  imported  directly  from  thence,  per  load,  con- 
taining 50  cubic  feet  -  - 
unmanufactured,  of  the  growth  of  any  British  possession 
in  America,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  descrit>ed, 
nor    otherwise    charged    with   duty,    for   every    lOU/. 
value       -                  -                     -  -  - 
unmanufactured,  not  particularly  enumerated  ordescribed, 
and  on  which  the  duties  due  on  the  importation  are 
payable  accordin*:  to   the  value    thereof,  being  of  the 
growth  of  the    British    limits   within   the  province  of 
Yucatan  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  imported  directly 
from  the  said  bay,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  W'ood. 
unmanufactured, not  particularly  enumerated  ordescribed, 
nor  otherwise  charped  with  ditty,  for  every  100/.  value 
Note.  —  For  the  conditions  under  which  any  sort  of  wood, 
plank,  or  timber  whatsoever,  wrought  or  un^vrought  (ex- 
cept masts,  yards,  or  bowsprits),  or  any  of  the  goods 
called  lumber  (enumerated  in  act  8  Geo.  1.  c.  12. )»  may 
be  imported  directly  from  any  of  his  Majesty's  British 
po>sessions  in  America  free  from  all  customs  and  imposi- 
tions, see  8  Geo.  1.  c.  12.,  26  Geo.  3.  c  53.,  26  Geo.  3. 
c.  60.,  and  J 1  Geo.  4.  c  41. 
Wool,  viz. 

beaver  woo!,  per  lb-  -  -  .  . 

cut  and  combed,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

coney  wool,  per  lb.        - 
cotton  wooi,  or  waste  of  cotton  wool,  per  cwt. 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  posses- 
sion, per  cwt.  -  -  _  _ 
goat's  wool  or  hair,  per  lb.               -                  • 

the  produce  of,  anc^. imported  from,  any  British  posses- 
hares'  wool,  per  lb.  ... 
-lambs'  wool.    See  Sheep's  woo!. 

red  or  Vicunia  woo!,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

sheep  or  lamlis'  wool,  viz. 

not  being  of  the  value  of  1«.  the  lb.  thereof,  per  lb. 
being  of  the  value  of  1j.  the  lb.  or  upwards,  per  lb. 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  posses- 
Woollens,  viz. 

manufactures  of  woo!  not  being  goats*  wool,  or  of  wool 
mixed  witli  cotton,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed, nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/. 
value  -  ... 

articles  of  manufactures  of  woo!  (not  being  goats'  wool)  or 
of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up, 
not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  value 
Wreck.    See  Derelict. 
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Articles. 

Duly, 
lJan.lS34. 

Duty,  1819. 

Duty, 

1787. 

L.    s.  d. 

L.    ». 

(1. 

L.    I.   d. 

y. 

Yajm,  Tiz. 

cable  jam,  per  cwf .       -                    ... 

n  10   9 

1   : 

G 

0    8     6 

camel  or  mohair  yam,  per  lb.       . 

0    u    1 

U     1 

7 

0    0    7 

raw  linen  yam,  per  cwt. 

U     1     0 

1)  1 

0 

Frie. 

worsted  yam,  per  lb.       - 

0    0    « 

U     1 

' 

0    0  10 

Z. 
Zaffre,  per  cwt.      -              -                    -                    -              - 

0     1    0 

20    0 

0  per  cent. 

27  10    0 

per  cent. 

Zebra  wood,  per  ton       .                    .                    .                   . 

li    0    0 

20    0 

0  per  cent. 

33     0    0 

per  cent. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  being  either  in  part  or  wholly 

manufactured,  and  not  being  enumerated  or  described,  nor 

otherwise  charged  with  duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  im- 

ported into  or  used  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  every  100/. 

value       ...... 

20    0    0 

50    0 

0 

27  10    0 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not  being  either  in  part  or 

wholly  manufactured,  and  not  being  enumerated  or  described, 

nor  otherwise  charged  with  duly,  and  not  prohibited  to  be 

imported  into  or  used  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  every 

IWI.  value        ...                      .                  . 

5    0    0 

20    0 

0 

27   10    0 

JVi)/f.  —  All    goods,  the  produce   or  manufacture  of  the 

island  of  Mauritius,  are  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are 

imposed  in  this  Table  on  the  like  goods,  the  produce  or 

manufacture  of  the   British  possessions    in    the  West 

Indies. 

All  goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  the  territories  or  dependencies  thereof,  are 

subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  in  this  Table 

on  the  like  goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 

British  possessions  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 

Company's  charter,  except  when  any  other  duty  is  ex. 

pressly  imposed  thereon. 

Duties  of  Customs  Outwards. 

A  Table  of  Duties  of  Customs  payable  on  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise  exported  from  the  United 

Kingdom  to  Foreign  Parts. 


Coals,  not  beinp  small  coals,  exported  to  any  place 
not  being  a  British  possession,  viz. 

in  a  British  ship,  per  ton  -  -  - 

in  a  ship  not  British,  per  ton 
Small  coals,  culm,  and  cinders  exported  to  any 
place  not  being  a  British  possession,  viz. 
in  a  British  ship,  per  ton 
in  a  ship  not  British,  per  Ion 
Hare  skins  and  coney  skins,  per  100  skins 
Hare  wool  and  coney  wool,  per  cwt. 
Sheep  and  lamb  wool,  per  cwt.  • 

W'oolf'-ls,  mortlinps,  shortlirigs,  yam,  worsted, 
woolflocks,  crewels,  coverlets,  waddings,  or  other 
manufactures  or  pretended  manufactures,  slij;htly 
wrought  up,  so  as  that  the  same  may  be  reduced  to 
and  made  use  of  as  wool  again,  mattresses  or  beds 
stufled  with  combed  wool  or  wool  tit  for  combing 
or  carding,  per  cwt.        -  •  - 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(not  being  subjict  to  other  export  duty,  nor  par- 
ticularly exempted  from  export  duty)i  for  every 
100/.  value 

Except  the  following  articles,  viz. 
Bullion  and  coin. 

Com,  grain,  meal,  malt,  flonr,  biscuit,  bran,  grits, 
j     pparl  barley,  and  Scotch  barley. 


Cotton  yam  or  other  cotton  manufactures. 

Fish. 

Linen,  or  linen  with  cotton  mixed. 

Melasses  or  treacle. 

Military  clothing,  accoutrements,  or  appointments 
exported  under  the  authority  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty's  treaiury,  and  sent  to  any 
of  his  Majesty's  forces  serving  abroad. 

Military  stores  exported  to  Indja  by  the  East  India 
Company. 

Salt. 

Sugar,  refined,  of  all  sorts,  and  sugar  candy. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exported  to  the  Isle 
of  Rlan  by  virtue  of  any  licence  which  the  cora- 
mis.'iioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  may  be  em- 
powered to  grant. 

Any  sort  of  craft,  food,  victuals,  clothing,  or  imple- 
ments  or  materials  necessary  fur  the  British 
fisheries  established  in  any  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  North  America,  and  exported  direct 
thereto. 

Wool. 

Woollen  goods,  or  woollen  and  cotton  mixed,  or 
woollen  and  linen  mixed,  exported  to  anyplace 
within  ihe  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's 
charter. 


Inland  Duties  op  Excise. 


Bricks,  not  exceeding  10  inches  long,  3  inches  thick, 
and  5  inches  wide,  per  1,000 
exceeding  the  al  ove  dimensions,  per  1,000 
smoothed  or  polished  on  1  or  more  sides,  not 
exceeding  10  inches  long  by  5  Inches  wide, 
per  1,000  -  - 

not  exceeding  10  inches  square,  per  100 
exceeding  10  inches  square,  per  100 
Glass,  viz.  flint,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

broad,  per  cwt.  .  -  - 

crown,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

plate,  in  plates  or  sheets  of  rot  less  size  than 
6  in.  bv4  in.,  and  not  less  than  l-Sth  nor  more 
than  5  Sthsof  an  inch  in  thickness,  per  cwt. 
other  than  in  such  plates  or  sheets,  per  cwt. 
common  bottles,  per  cwt. 
Hops,  per  lb.  -  .  -  - 

Malt,  made  from  barley,  per  bushel 

made  from  bear  or   bigg  only,  in  Scotland  or 

Ireland,  per  bushel  -  -        - 

Mead,  or  metheglin,  per  gallon 

Paper,  first  class,  viz.  all  paper  other  than  brown 

paper,  made  of  old  ropes  or  cordage  onlv,  per  lb. 

second  class,  viz.  all  brown  p.'ir^r»  made  of  old 

ropes  and  cordage  only,  per  lb. - ^ 
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Paper  —  continued. 

glazed  paper,  millboard,  &  scaleboard,  per  cwt. 
pasteboard,  made  wholly  of  second  class  paper, 
per  cwt. 
made  whollv  or  in  part  of  paper  olhei  than 
the  ^c•.  on(^  class,  jier  cwt. 
printed,  painted,  or  stamed,  per  yard 
Soap,  viz.  hard,  per  lb.  -  -  • 

soft,  per  lb.  - 

Spirits,  made  in  England,  per  gallon 

made  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  for  home  con- 
sumption, pergallon 
imported  from  Scotland  or  Ireland  into  Eng- 
land, per  gallon  .  -  . 
Starch,  or  British  gum,  or  any  preparation  of  or 
from  starch,  per  lb.                      -                  -        - 
Stone  bottles,  not  exceeding   2  quarts  measure, 

per  cwt- 
Sweets,  or  liquors  made  by  infuf 


r  otlu 


otl 


fermentatio 

or  from  fn 

ingredients 

ly  called  sweets 


and  sugar 
materials  \ 
made  wines,  per  galh 
Vinegar,  or  acetous  acid,  or  liquors  prepared  or  pre- 
paring  for  vin^ar,  or  acetous  acid,  per  gallon    - 
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Customs  and  Excise  Drawbacks. 


Beer,  brewed  bv  any  entered  brewer  for  sale  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  duly  exported  from  any 
part  of  the  same  to  foreign  parts,  as  merchandise, 
per  barrel  of  ."6  gallons  Imperial  measure 
Bricks,  not  exceeding  10  inches  long,  3  inches  thick, 
and  5  inches  wide,  per  1,000 
exceeding  the  above  dimensions,  per  1,000 
smoothed  or  polished  on  1  or  more  sides,  not 
exceeding  10  inches  long  by  5  inches  wide, 
per  1,000 
not  exceeding  10  inches  square,  per  100 
exceeding  10  inches  square,  per  100 
Glass,  viz.  flint,  per  lb.  -  .  - 

broad,  per  cwt.  _  -  - 

crown,  per  cwt.  •  -        • 

plate,  in  plates  or  sheets  of  not  less  size  than 
6  in.  by  4  in.,  and  not  less  than  l-8th  nor  more 
than  6-Sths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  per  cwt- 
other  than  in  such  plates  or  sheets,  per  cwt. 
common  bottlts,  per  cwt. 
Hops,  per  lb.  -  ... 

Paper,  Hrst  class,  viz.  all  paper  other  than  brown 
paper,  made  of  old  ropes  or  cordage  only,  per  lb. 
second  class,  viz.  all  brown  paper,  made  of  old 

ropes  and  cordage  only,  per  lb. 
glazed  paper,  millboard,  &  scaleboard,  per  cwt. 
pasteboard,  made  wholly  of  second  class  paper. 
per  cwt.  _  .  . 

made  wholly  or  in  part  of  paper  other  than 
the  second  class,  per  cwt. 
printed,  painted,  or  stained,  per  yard 
Plate,  of  wrought  gold,  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  and  which  shall  or  ought  to  be  assayed 
and  marked  in  Great  Britain,  viz. 
made  since  the  1st  Dec.  17S4,  per  oz. 
made  since  the  5th  July,  1797,  per  oz. 
made  since  the  31st  August,  1815,  per  oz. 
No  drawback  allowed  on  gold  watch  cases  of  any 
weight,  nor  shall  any  drawback  be  allowed 
on  any  articles  of  gold,  not  exceeding  the 
weight  of  2  out»ces  ;  and  if  any  p  rson  shall 
export  any  manufacture  of  gold  not  duly 
marked,  to  denote  the  standard  of  22  or  18 
carats  of  fine  gold  in  ever\'  lb.  Trov,  he  shall 
forfeit  50/.    Gold  of  the  fineness  ot  IS  carats 
to  be  marked  with  a  **  crown  and  the  figures 
18."— {38  Geo.  3.  c.  69.,   53  Geo,  3.  c.l85., 
and  1  Geo.  4.  c  14.) 
of  wrought   silver,    manufactured   in   Great 
Britain,  and  which  shall  or  ought  to  be  as- 
sayed and  marked  in  Great  Britain,  viz. 
made  since  the  1st  Dec.  17S4,  per  oz. 
made  since  the  5th  July,  1797,  per  oz. 
made  since  the  lOlh  Oct.  1804,  per  oz.      - 
made  since  the  31st  Aug.  1815,  per  ox.     - 
No  drawback    allowed  on  silver  watch  cases, 
chains,   necklaces,    beads,    lockets,    filigree 
work,  shirt  buckles  or  brooches,  stamped  me- 
dals, and  spouts  tochina,stone,or  earthenware 
teapots,  whatever  the  weight ;  nor  on  tippings, 
swages,  or  mounts,  not  weighing  10  dwts.  of 
silver  each,  and  not  being  necks  or  collars  for 
castors,  or  cruets,  or  glasses,  appertaining  to 
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any  sorts  of  stands  or  frames ;  wares  of  silver 
not  weighing  5  dwts.  of  silver  each  ;  but  this 
exemption  not  to  include  necks,  tops,  and 
collars  tor  castors,  cruets,  or  gli<sses  apper- 
taining to  any  sort  of  stands  or  frames;  buttons 
to  be  affixed  to  or  set  on  any  wearing  apparel, 
solid  silver  buttons  and  solid  silver  studs,  not 
having  a  btjvelled  edge  soldered  on  ;  wrought 
seals,  blank  seals,  bottle  tickets,  shoe  clasps, 
pate h  boxes,  sal t  spoons,  salt  ladles,  tea  spoons, 
tea  strainers,  caddy  ladles,  buckles,  and  pieces 
to  garnish  cabinets,  or  knife  cases,  tea  chests, 
bridles,  stands,  or  frames — (55  Geo.  3.  c.  185.) 

Rice Upon   the  exportation  from    the  United 

Kingdom  of  any  foreign  rice  or  paddy,  cleaned 
therein,  and  which  have  paid  the  duties  on  im- 
portation, a  drawback  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
for  everv  hundred  weight  thereof,  equal  in  amount 
to  the  duty  paid  on  every  4  bushels  of  the  rough 
rice,  or  paddy,  from  which  the  same  shall  have 
been  cleaned,  viz.  per  cwt. 
Silk  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
viz.  fur  every  pound  of  stuffs  or  ribands  of  silk, 
composed  of  silk  only,  and  being  of  the  value  of 
14*.  at  least  -  -  -  - 

for  every  poimd  of  stuffs  or  ribands  of  silk  and 
cotton  mixed,  whereof  A  at  least  shall  be  silk, 
and  being  of  the  value  of  As.  Hd.  at  least 
for  every  pound  of  stutts  or  ribands  of  silk  and 
worsted  mixed,  whereof  4  at  least  shall  be 
si!k,  and  being  of  the  value  of  2«.  4(/.  at  least 
Soap,  viz.  hard,  per  lb.  -  •  - 

soft,  per  lb.  -  _  -       . 

Starch,  or  British  gum,  or  any  preparation  of  or 
from  starch,  per  lb.  ... 

Stone  bottles,  not  exceeding  2  qts.  raeas.,  per  cwt. 
Sugar  (refinftll,  viz. 

bastard  sugar,  or  refined  loaf  sugar  broken  in 
pieces,  or  being  gr<mnd  or  powdered  sugar,  or 
such  sugar  pounded,  crashed,  or  broken,  ex- 
ported in  a  British  ship,  per  cwt. 
exported  in  a  ship  not  British,  per  cwt. 
other  refined  sugar  in  loaf,  complete  and  whole, 
or  lumps  duly  refined,  having  been  perfectly 
clarified  and  thoroughly  dried  in  the  stove, 
and  being  of  a  uniform  whiteness  throughout ; 
or  such  sugar  pomided,  crashed,  or  broken, 
and  sugar  candy, 
exported  in  a  British  ship,  per  cwt. 
exported  in  a  ship  not  British,  per  cwt. 
double  refined  sugar,  and  sugar  equal  in  quality 
to  double  refined  sugar,  additional  bounty, 
per  cwt.       -         -  -  •  - 

Tobacco,  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
at  or  within  2  miles  of  any  port  into  which  to- 
bacco may  be  imported,  made  into  shag,  roll,  cut, 
or  carrot  tobacco,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Wine,  the  produce  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
or  of  the  territories  or  dependencies  thereof,  and 
imported  direct,  per  gallon 

French,  Po ^"" 

Spaiush, 
per  gallor 
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Countervailing  Ditics. 

Schedule  of  countervailing  duties  payable  on  the  import  at  ion  of  certain  articles,  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  ;  and  of  the  drawbacks  allowed  on 
exportation  from  either  country  to  the  other.  The  following  duties  are  payable  on  Irish  articles 
brought  for  consumption  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  like  amount  is  drawn  back  on  the  ex|)ortation 
of  similar  British  articles  to  Ireland,  except  in  the  case  of  British  hops  sent  to  Ireland,  on  which  no 
drawback  is  allowed. 


Bottles,  of  stone,  not  exceeding  2 quarts  inmeasxire, 
or  the  mouth  or  neck  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
in  diameter,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  inside, 
3  inches  ;  or  if  made  for  blacking,  and  shall  not 
exceed  1  pint  in  measure,  and  the  mouth  or  neck 
of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  1  \  inch  in  dia- 
meter in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  inside,  and 
which  shall  be  permanently  stamped  with  the 
words  "  blacking  bottles,"  per  cwt. 
Bricks,  not  exceeding  litinche-.  long,  3  inches  thick, 
and  5  inches  wide,  per  1/)U0 
exceeding  the  above  dimensions,  per  1 ,000 
smoothed  or  polished  on  1  or  more  sides,  not 
exceeding  10  inches  long  by  5  inches  wide, 
per  1,000 
not  exceeding  10  inches  square,  per  100 
exceeding  10  inches  square,  per  100 
Hops,  per  lb.                   -                  -                  -        - 
Plate,  of  wrought  gold,  per  or.  Troy  - 
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Plate,  of  wrought  silver,  per  oz.  Tioy 
Soap,  viz.  hard  soap,  per  lb. 

soft,  per  lb. 

Spirits,  made  and  extracted  in  Ireland,  and  ware- 
houst-d  there  without  payment  of  duty    and  im- 
jKjrted  into  England,  for  every  100  gallons  Im- 
perial measure,  of  spiriu  of  the' strength  of  proof, 
as  denoted  by  Sykes's  hydrometer,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  greater  or  less  degree  of  strength, 
or  anv  greater  or  less  quantity.  —  (6  Ceo.  4.  c.  80, 
&  Hi*;/.  4.  c.  49.) 
duty  paid  in  Ireland,  and  imported  into  Eng- 
land, per  gallon  -  -  - 
Starch,  or  British  gum,  or  any  preparation  of  or 
from  starch,  per  lb. 

All  other  arijcles,  theerowth,  produce,  or r 

nufaclure  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  to  pass 

fro»n  either  country  to  the  other  without 

duty  or  drawback. 


Remarks  on  Duties  Imvards,  —  The  Table  of  duties  inwards  previously  laid  before  the 
reader,  affords  copious  materials  for  reflection  and  comparison.  Excepting  a  very  fev^ 
articles,  such  as  silk,  linens,  gloves,  &c.,  that  were  prohibited,  the  highest  duties  in  1787 
seldom  exceeded  27/.  IO5.  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  the  interval  between  1787  and  1819a 
good  many  changes  were  made  in  the  mode  of  assessing  the  duties;  several  of  those  that 
were  charged  on  the  ad  valorem  principle  at  the  former  epoch,  being  changed  into  rated 
duties  at  the  latter.  The  extraordinary  rise  of  duties  in  the  interval  referred  to  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  striking  circumstance.  The  fact,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs,  2 
and  2,  instead  of  always  making  4,  sometimes  make  only  I,  was  then  totally  forgotten. 
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During  the  war,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  once  occurred  to  any  of  our  finance  ministers, 
that  every  increase  of  price  necessarily  lessens  consumption  ;  and  that,  were  twice  the 
quantity  of  a  commodity  made  use  of,  under  a  duty  of  Is.  or  5s.  per  H).,  cwt.  &c.,  that 
would  he  made  use  of  under  a  duty  of  'is.  or  10s.,  the  revenue  would  gain  nothing  by  the 
increase,  while  the  comforts  of  the  consumers  would  be  materially  lessened.  They  pro- 
ceeded on  a  more  compendious  plan ;  and  concluded  that,  because  an  article  subjected  to 
a  duty  yielded  a  certain  revenue,  it  would  yield  twice,  three,  or  four  times  as  much  were 
the  duty  doubled,  trebled,  or  quadrupled  !  Consistently  with  this  principle,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  the  duties  on  tea  were  raised  from  12:^  to  100  per  cent.  ;  thosi  on  sugar  from 
1-Jc.  -id.  to  30s.  a  cwt. ;  on  pepper  from  3rf.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  ;  on  brandy  and  geneva 
from  6s.  to  22s.  6d.  a  gallon  ;  on  port  wine  from  37/.  16s.  to  114/.  13s.  a  tun,  &c.  ; 
while  the  ad  valorem  duties  were  mostly  all  either  doubled  or  trebled  !  Mr.  Vansittart 
carried  this  system  to  an  extreme  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  enormous  additions  made  during 
his  administration  to  the  duties,  by  checking  consumption,  or  diverting  it  into  illegiti- 
mate channels,  or  both,  in  most  cases  added  nothing  whatever  to  the  revenue,  and 
frequently  even  occasioned  its  reduction  !  Since  1825,  however,  a  very  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  system  of  duties.  Many  of  those  that  were  most  oppressive 
have  been  materially  reduced,  while  not  a  few  have  been  wholly  repealed  ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  to  add,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  oppressive  duties  have  been  ade- 
quately reduced,  a  greater  amount  of  revenue  has  been  derived  from  the  lower  rate  of 
duty  than  from  the  higher.  —  (See  Coffee,  Malt,  Spirits,  Wine,  &c. )  The  existing 
tariff  is,  in  fact,  in  many  respects,  preferable  to  that  of  1787.  The  most  objectionable  of 
the  present  duties  are  those  on  timber,  corn,  brandy,  geneva,  sugar,  tobacco,  currants,  and 
a  few  others ;  and  of  these,  the  first-mentioned  4  are  not  really  imposed  for  the  sake  of 
revenue,  but  to  bolster  up  peculiar  interests.  We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  duties  in  question,  and  their  mischievous  influence  on  the  public 
interests.  •—( See  Timber,  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade,  Brandy,  &c.)  It  is  not 
surely  possible  that  these  duties  can  be  allowed  to  continue  much  longer  on  their  present 
footing.  Experience  has  shown  that,  instead  of  increasing,  excessive  duties  powerfully 
contribute  to  diminish  revenue  ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  give  rise  to  a  vast  amount 
of  smuggling  and  demoralisation,  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  otherwise  than  by 
their  reduction.  It  is,  besides,  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  make  the  interests 
of  the  few  submit  to  those  of  the  many  ;  and  there  is  plainly  neither  sense  nor  justice 
in  inflicting  an  injury  on  the  public  by  imposing  duties,  not  for  the  sake  of  revenue  — 
the  only  legitimate  purpose  for  which  they  can  be  imposed  —  but  to  enable  a  limited 
number  of  individuals  to  linger  on  in  disadvantageous  businesses,  llie  change  from  a 
bad  to  a  better  system  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  cautiously  and  gradually  brought  about. 
But  the  longer  the  period  required  for  the  transition,  the  less  ouglit  to  be  the  delay  in 
entering  upon  it. 

Drawbacks.  —  The  fewness  of  the  drawbacks  at  present,  compared  with  their  number 
a  iiiw  years  ago,  is  a  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  warehousing  and  bonding 
system.  When  goods  of  all  sorts  may  be  freely  imjiorted  and  lodged  in  warehouses 
■without  paying  any  duty,  the  necessity  of  granting  drawbacks  is  obviated  ;  and,  while 
all  commercial  operations  are  facilitated,  frauds  are  prevented. 

TARTAR.      See  Argal. 

TATTA,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Sinde,  situated  about  60  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  sea,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Indus,  in  lat. 
24°  44'  N.,  Ion.  68°  17'  E.  Population  uncertain,  probably  about  10,000.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty  ;  but  the  houses,  though  built  of  mud,  chopped  straw, 
and  timber,  are  superior  to  the  low  huts  seen  in  the  adjoining  towns  and  villages. 

Trade.  —  Being  situated  a  little  above  the  part  where  the  Indus  divides  into  the  two  great  branches 
by  which  its  waters  arc  poured  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  might  l)c  supposed  that  Tatta  would  bo  a  place 
of  great  trade.  lUit,  owing  to  the  unwiiolesomeness  ol  the  climate,  the  barbarism  of  the  tribes  on  its 
banks,  and  other  causes,  its  commerce  has  never  corresponded  with  what  might  have  l)ecn  anticipate<l, 
looking  at  its  jwsition  on  the  map.  It  had  probably  attained  the  acmi-  of  its  prosperity  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  In  155.0,  the  Portuguese,  by  way,  as  they  stated,  of  avenging  the  treachery  of  the 
king  of  Sinde,  inhumanly  massacred  8,(100  of  the  inhabitants,  and  burned  the  tovin.  —  {Conquilcs  lUs 
Portugal's,  tome  iv.  p.  183.)  It  is  probable  that  Tatta  never  fully  recovcreil  from  this  dreadful  blow  ; 
but  Ut.  Hamilton  mentions,  that  in  the  17th  century  it  was  extensive  and  populous,  possessing  much 
commerce,  with  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  and  cabinet  ware.  The  decayed  stale  in  which  we  now  find 
it,  has  been  a  consequence  of  the  misgovernmcnt  and  rapacity  of  its  present  rulers,  the  Ameers  of 
Sinde,  under  whose  sway  it  fell  more  than  40  years  ago. 

In  1635,  the  English  established  a  factory  at  Tatta,  in  the  view  of  facilitating  the  ilisposal  of  woollens 
and  other  goods  in  the  countries  traversed  by  the  Indus;  and  the  building  occupied  by  the  factory, 
though  far  from  magnificent,  was  recently,  if  it  be  not  still,  the  best,  not  in  I'atta  only,  but  in  the  whole 
country  of  Sinde. 

The  chief  exports  are  rice,  shawls  from  Cashmere,  opium  from  Malwah,  hides,  ghee,  cotton,  go.-it»' 
«ciol,  carpets,  drugs,  &c.  Putchock,  an  article  largely  consumed  in  t'hin.i,  is  a  peculiar  export  of  .Sinde. 
'Jlie  imports  comprise  a  variety  of  articles,  but  the  quantities  are  triHing ;  they  consist  principally  of 
i-l'icos,  dye  stufi's,  hardware,  tin,' iron,  &c.,  broad  cloths,  Knglish  cottons,  silks,  Xc.  15ut  at  present  the 
t  rade  is  quite  inconsideral)le ;  and  no  one  could  believe,  it  priori,  that  the  natural  emporium  of  so  noble 
.1  river  as  the  Indus,  traversing  many  rich  and  extensive  countries,  woulJ  cut  so  '.nsignilicant  a  figure  in 
the  trading  world.  ^  ,, 
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Indtis. Its  navigation  by  Alexander  tlic  Great  has  conferred  on  the  Indus  a  classical  celebrity  not 

to  be  matched  by  any  other  river  of  the  Kast.  Its  niagnitnde,  too,  is  worthy  of  its  fame.  It  may  be 
navigated  by  flat-bottomed  boats  as  far  as  Attock  ;  and  its  tributary  stream,  the  Ravee,  one  of  the  Punjab 
rivers,  is  navigable  as  far  as  Lahore;  Ixjth  places  being  fully  1,000  miles  from  the  sea.  Unluckily,  its 
mouths  are  much  encumbered  by  sand  banks  ;  and,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  bore  or  tide,  their 
navigation  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and  danger.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  that  at 
present  the  navigation  through  the  delta  of  the  Indus  is  quite  deserted  :  all  the  products  brought  down 
the  river  destined  for  exportation  by  sea,  being  conveyed  from  Tatta  over-land  to  Curachee,  a  sea. 
i>ort  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  most  northerly  mouth  of  the  river,  about  6U  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
Tatta.  ■\bove  this  city  the  current  of  the  river  is  not  rapid.  The  boats  by  which  it  is  navigated  are 
called  doondics,  seldom  exceeding  50  tons  burden  ;  and  drawing,  when  laden,  about  4  Icet  water.  They 
have  two  masts,  and,  with  a  good  wind,  make  their  way  against  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  about  3  milei 
an  hour.     They  are  a  sort  of  floating  houses  ;  resembling  in  this  respect  the  Chinese  junks. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  river  in  the  world  where  steam  navigation  might  be  applied  more  advan. 
tageously  than  the  Indus.  But  until  the  country  near  its  embouchure  fall  under  the  sway  of  some 
more  enlightened  and  less  rapacious  rulers  than  those  by  whom  it  is  now  possessed,  little  improvement 
need,  we  are  afraid,  l)e  expected.  But  should  Sinde  be  conquered  by  some  civilised  people,  or  should 
its  present  rulers  learn  to  respect  the  right  of  property,  and  to  encourage  industry,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Indus  as  a  commercial  highway.  The  navigable  rivers  of  the 
Punjab  that  fall  into  it,  lay  open  a  vast  extent  of  rich  and  fruitful  country,  with  great  commercial 
resources.  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  trade  that  would  be  carried  on  by 
the  channel  of  th£  Indus,  did  security  and  good  order  prevail  on  its  banks  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  some  progress  is  making  towards  their  establishment. 

The  delta  of  the  Indus  has  little  in  common  with  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  except  its  shape.  Not  a 
fourth  part  of  it  is  cultivated,  and  its  few  inhabitants  principally  lead  a  pastoral  life.  It  is  overgrown 
with  tamarisks  and  other  wild  shrubs ;  and,  though  intersected  by  the  numerous  mouths  of  the  river, 
its  surface  is  dry  and  arid,  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree  destitute  of  fresh  water.  The  unfavourable  appear- 
ance of  this  tract  of  country  does  not,  however,  generally  spraking,  depend  on  any  infertility  of  soil, 
but  on  the  neglect  of  cultivation  arising  out  of  the  oppression  under  which  the  people  live  Mr.  Burnes 
says,  that  in  most  places  it  requires  little  or  no  labour  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman  to  prepare  the 
land  ;  and  the  seed,  scattered  without  care  or  attention,  yields  a  plentiful  harvest.  But  where  property  is 
insecure,  even  this  little  labour  is  not  expended.  —  (See  a  Memoir  on  the  Indus,  by  Lieut.  Burites,  in  the 
jd  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society ;  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer,  ZTliclca 
Indus,  Tatta,  SfC.) 

Monnj,  n'eij,'/i/<,  aii't  Measures — Accounts  are  kept  in  ru- 
pees cariv.ils,  and  pice :  \'i  pice  =:  1  carival ;  SO  carivals  = 
J  rupee.    Cowries  are  current  in  Sinde,  48  cowries  =  I  pice. 
SmatllVeigMs.  —  'Ai  Moom    =     1  Ruttee. 
6  Ituttees  =     1  Ma-ssa. 
12  Massas  =    1  Tolah. 
Cross  Wti^Ws.  —    i  Pice        =    1  Anna. 

IG  .\nnas    =     1  Pucca  seer.  _ 

40  Seers      =    1  M"™^^.  "^.JJ^j,'^',;^  ""•  I  hu'hb.U'="'l  ru!ree7rb^t"irgKl'Troy/-l"Jlf"toura'-i  OriiiST^ 

TEA  (in  one  dialect  of  Chin.  Cha ;  in  another  Te ;  Du.  TV;  Fr.  The;  It.  Te; 
Rtxs.  Tc/iai ;  Hind.  Cha ;  Malay,  Teh),  the  leaves  of  tlie  tea  tiee  or  shrub  (  Then 
viridis  Lin. ). 

I.    Desckiptiox  of  the  Tea  Plant.  —  Tea  TpvAde  of  China. 
II.    Rise  .\nd  Piiogress  of  the  Buitish  Tea  Trade.  —  Consumption  of  Tea. 
III.   East  India  Company's   Monopoly  —  Influence  of,  on  the  1'kice  of  Tla  — 

Conditions  under  which  it  was  held —  Abolition  of. 
IV.   Duties  on  Tea.  —  Consumption  of,  on  the  Continent  and  in   the  L'nited 
States,  etc. 


Long  Measure.  —   I  Garce     =    2  inches. 

IG  (iarces    =    1  Gmz  ;  but  1  f^vri  cloth  := 
34  inches  at  Tatta. 
Orain  Mtanre.  —    4  Puttoes  =     1  Twier. 
4  Twiers  =    1  Cossa. 
60  Cossas    =    1  Carval  of  wheal ;  or  « 
Pucca    maun<l^,  or  'il 
Bomliav  parabs. 
Diannoniis  and  pearls  are  sold  by  huliba«  and  rultccs  —  S 


I.    Description  of  the  Tea  Plant.  —  Tea  Trade  of  China. 

Description  of  the  Plant.  —  Places  where  it  is  cultivated.  —  The  tea  plant  ordin.irily 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  3  to  C  feet,  and  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  myrtle,  as 
the  latter  is  seen  in  congenial  situations  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  It  i.s  a 
polyandrous  plant,  of  tlie  natural  order  Columnifera:,  and  has  a  white  blossom,  with 
yellow  style  and  anthers,  not  unlike  those  of  a  small  dog-rose.  The  stem  is  bushy,  with 
numerous  branches,  and  very  leafy.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short,  thick,  clidimelkd 
footstalks,  evergreen,  of  a  longish  elliptic  form,  with  a  blunt,  notched  point,  and  serrated 
except  at  the  base.  These  leaves  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant.  The  Camellias, 
particularly  the  Camellia  Sasanqua,  of  the  same  natural  family  as  the  tea  tree,  and  very 
closely  reseinl)ling  it,  are  the  only  plants  liable  to  be  confounded  with  it  by  a  carefiil 
observer.  The  leaves  of  the  particular  camellia  just  naincd  are,  indeed,  often  used  in 
some  parts  of  China,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  tea  tree. 

The  effects  of  tea  on  the  human  frame  are  those  of  a  very  mild  narcotic;  and,  like 
those  of  many  other  narcotics  taken  in  suiall  quantities,  —  even  of  opium  it.sclf,  —  they 
are  exhilarating.  The  green  varieties  of  the  plant  possess  this  quality  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  the  black ;  and  a  strong  infu.sion  of  the  former  will,  in  most  constitution.^ 
produce  considerable  excitement  and  wakefulness.  Of  all  narcotics,  however,  tea  is  tlie 
least  pernicious  ;   if,  indeed,  it  be  so  at  all  in  any  degree,  wln'cli  we  very  much  iIoiil)t. 

The  tea  shrub  may  be  described  as  a  very  hardy  evergreen,  growing  reatlilv  in  the 
open  air,  from  the  equator  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude.  For  the  last  60  vears,  it  Jias 
been  reared  in  this  country,  without  difficulty,  in  greenhouses;  and  thrivin"-  jilants  of  it 
\re  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Java,  Singnpoie,  ^Malacca,  and   IViii-ng;  all  witliin  6 
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degrees  of  the  equator.  The  climate  most  congenial  to  it,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
between  the  25th  and  33d  degrees  of  latitude,  judging  from  the  success  of  its  cultivation 
in  China.  For  the  general  purposes  of  commerce,  the  growth  of  good  tea  is  confined 
to  China  ;  and  is  there  restricted  to  5  provinces,  or  rather  parts  of  provinces,  viz. 
Fokien  and  Canton,  but  more  particularly  the  first,  for  black  tea ;  and  Kiang-nan, 
Kiang-si,  and  Che-kiang,  but  chiefly  the  first  of  these,  for  green.  The  tea  districts  all 
lie  between  the  latitudes  just  mentioned,  and  the  115th  and  122d  degrees  of  East  longi- 
tude. However,  almost  every  province  of  China  produces  more  or  less  tea,  but  generally 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  for  local  consumption  only ;  or  when  of  a  superior  quality, 
like  some  of  the  fine  wines  of  France,  losing  its  flavour  when  exported.  The  plant  is 
also  extensively  cultivated  in  Japan,  Toiiquin,  and  Cochin-China  ;  and  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Ava ;  the  people  of  which  country  use  it  largely  as  a  kind  oi I'icMe 
preserved  in  oil! 

liotanically  considered,  the  tea  tree  is  a  single  species ;  the  green  and  black,  with  all 
the  diversities  of  each,  being  mere  varieties,  like  the  varieties  of  the  grape,  produced  by 
ditterence  of  climate,  soil,  locality,  age  of  the  crop  when  taken,  and  modes  of  preparation 
for  the  market.  Considered  as  an  object  of  agricultural  produce,  the  tea  plant  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  vine.  In  the  husbandry  of  China,  it  may  be  said  to  take  the 
same  place  which  the  vine  occupies  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  Like  the 
latt'.T,  its  growth  is  chiefly  confined  to  hilly  tracts,  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn. 
The  soils  capable  of  producing  the  finest  kinds  are  within  given  districts,  limited,  and 
p.uiial.  Skill  and  care,  both  in  husbandry  and  preparation,  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the 
production  of  good  tea,  as  to  that  of  goo.1  wine. 

The  best  wine  is  produced  only  in  particular  latitudes,  as  is  the  best  tea ;  although, 
peiliaps,  the  latter  is  not  restricted  to  an  equal  degree.  Only  the  most  civilised  nations 
of  Europe  have  as  yet  succeeded  in  producing  good  wines  ;  which  is  also  the  case  in 
(he  East  with  tea ;  for  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  skill  and  industry  of  the 
Ciiinese  are  there  unquestionably  pre-eminent.  These  circumstances  deserve  to  be 
attcndetl  to,  in  estimating  the  difficulties  which  must  be  encountered  in  any  attempt  to 
proiwgate  the  tea  plant  in  colonial  or  other  possessions.  These  difficulties  are  obviously 
very  great ;  and,  perhaps,  all  but  insuperable.  Most  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to 
raise  it  in  foreign  countries  were  not,  indeed,  of  a  sort  from  which  much  was  to  be 
expected.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  considerable  efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  Dutch  government  of  Java,  to  produce  tea  on  the  hills  of  that  island ;  and  having 
the  assistance  of  Chinese  cultivators  from  Fokien,  who  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
emigrants  to  Java,  a  degree  of  success  has  attended  them,  beyond  what  might  have  been 
expected  in  so  warm  a  climate.  The  Brazilians  have  made  similar  efibrts ;  having  also, 
witli  the  assistance  of  Chinese  labourers,  attempted  to  propagate  the  tea  shrub  near  Rio 
de  Janeiro :  and  a  small  quantity  of  tolerably  good  tea  has  been  produced.  But  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  labour  in  America,  and  the  quantity  required  in  the  cultivation  and 
manipulation  of  tea,  there  is  no  probability,  even  were  the  soil  suitable  to  the  plant,  that 
its  culture  can  be  profitably  carried  on  in  that  country. 

It  might  probably  be  successfully  attempted  in  Hindostan,  where  labour  is  compara- 
tively cheap,  and  where  the  hilly  and  table  lands  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
tea  districts  of  China ;  but  we  are  not  sanguine  in  our  expectations  as  to  the  result. 

Species  of  Tea.  —  Manner  in  which  they  are  marntfactured.  —  The  black  teas  usually 
exported  by  Europeans  from  Canton  are  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  lowest  qualities : 
—  Bohea,  Congou,  Souchong,  and  Pekoe.  The  (/reen  teas  are  Twankay,  Hyson  skin, 
young  Hyson,  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gunpowder.  All  the  black  teas  exported  (with  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  the  bohea,  grown  in  Woping,  a  district  of  Canton)  are  grown  in 
Fokien  —  a  hilly,  maritime,  populous,  and  industrious  province,  bordering  to  the  north- 
east on  Canton.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Chinese  laws  as  to  inheritance, 
and  probably,  also,  in  some  degree,  to  the  despotic  genius  of  the  government,  landed 
property  is  much  subdivided  throughout  the  empire ;  so  that  tea  is  generally  grown  in 
gardens  or  plantations  of  no  great  extent.  The  plant  comes  to  maturity  and  yields  a 
crop  in  from  2  to  3  years.  The  leaves  are  picked  by  the  cultivator's  family,  and  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  market ;  where  a  class  of  persons,  who  make  it  their  particular 
business,  purchase  and  collect  them  in  quantities,  and  manufacture  them  in  part ;  that 
is,  expose  them  to  be  dried  under  a  shed.  A  second  class  of  persons,  commonly  known 
in  the  Canton  market  as  "  the  tea  merchants,"  repair  to  the  districts  where  the  tea  is 
produced,  and  purchase  it  in  its  half-pre])ared  state  from  the  first  class,  and  complete  the 
manufacture  by  garbling  the  diflTerent  qualities  ;  in  which  operation,  women  and  children 
are  chiefly  employed.  A  final  drying  is  tlien  given,  and  the  tea  packed  in  chests,  and 
divided,  according  to  quality,  into  parcels  of  from  100  to  600  chests  each.  These 
))arcels  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  district,  grower,  or  manufacturer,  exactly  as 
is  practised  with  the  wiius  of  Bordeaux  and  Hurgundy,  the  indigo  of  Bengal,  and  many 
other  commodities;  and,  from  this  circmuslance,  uet  the  name  o{  chops,  the  Chinese 
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term  for  a  seal  or  signet.  Some  of  the  leaf-buds  of  the  finest  black  tea  plants  arc 
picked  early  in  the  spring,  before  tliey  expand.  These  constitute  pekoe,  or  black  tea 
of  tlie  liigliest  (juality  ;  sometimes  called  "  white-blossom"  tea,  from  there  being  inter- 
mixed with  it,  to  give  it  a  higher  perfume,  a  few  blossoms  of  a  species  of  olive  (  Oka 
frur/raits),  a  native  of  China.  A  second  crop  is  taken  from  the  same  plants  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  a  third  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  a  fourth  in  August ;  which  last, 
consisting  of  large  and  old  leaves,  is  of  very  inferior  flavour  and  value.  The  younger 
the  leaf,  the  more  high  flavoured,  and  consequently  the  more  valuable,  is  the  tea.  With 
some  of  the  congous  and  souchongs  are  occasionally  mixed  a  little  pekoe,  to  enhance 
tlieir  flavour ;  and  hence  the  distinction,  among  the  London  tea  dealers,  of  these  sorts  of 
tea,  into  the  ordinary  kinds  and  those  of  "  Pekoe  flavour."  Bohea,  or  the  lowest  black 
tea,  is  partly  composed  of  the  lower  grades ;  that  is,  of  the  fourth  crop  of  the  teas  of 
Fokien,  left  unsold  in  the  market  of  Canton  after  the  season  of  exportation  has  passed ; 
and  partly  of  the  teas  of  the  district  of  Woping  in  Canton.  The  green  teas  are  gro^vl^ 
and  selected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  black,  to  which  the  description  now  given  more 
particularly  refers ;  and  the  different  qualities  arise  from  the  same  causes.  The  gun- 
powder here  stands  in  the  place  of  the  pekoe  ;  being  composed  of  the  unopened  buds  of 
the  spring  crop.  Imperial,  hyson,  and  young  hyson,  consist  of  the  second  and  third 
crops.  The  light  and  inferior  leaves,  separated  from  the  hyson  by  a  winnowing  machine, 
constitute  hyson  skin,  —  an  article  in  considerable  demand  amongst  the  Americans.  The 
process  of  drying  the  green  teas  differs  from  that  of  the  black  ;  the  first  being  dried  in 
iron  pots  or  vases  over  a  fire,  the  operator  continually  stirring  the  leaves  with  his  naked 
hand.  The  operation  is  one  of  considerable  nicety,  particularly  with  the  finer  teas ;  and 
is  performed  by  persons  who  make  it  their  exclusive  business. 

Tea  Trade  in  China.  —  The  tea  merchants  commonly  receive  advances  from  the  Hong 
merchants  and  other  capitalists  of  Canton  ;  but,  with  this  exception,  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  them;  nor  have  the  latter  any  exclusive  privilege  or  claim  of  pre-emption. 
Thev  are  very  numerous  ;  those  connected  with  the  green  tea  districts  alone  being  about 
400  in  number.  The  black  tea  merchants  are  loss  numerous,  but  more  wealthy.  The 
greater  part  of  the  tea  is  brought  to  Canton  by  land  carriage  or  inland  navigation,  but 
cliiefly  by  the  first :  it  is  conveyed  by  porters ;  the  roads  of  China,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, not  generally  admitting  of  wheel  carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden  being  very  rare. 
A  small  quantity  of  black  tea  is  brought  by  sea,  but  probably  smuggled ;  for  this 
cheaper  mode  of  transportation  is  discouraged  by  government,  which  it  deprives  of  the 
transit  duties  levied  on  inland  carriage.  The  length  of  land  carrijige  from  the  prin- 
cipal districts  where  the  green  teas  are  grown,  to  Canton,  is  probably  not  less  than  700 
miles ;  nor  that  of  the  black  tea,  over  a  more  mountainous  country,  less  than  200  miles. 
The  tea  merchants  begin  to  arrive  in  Canton  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  busy 
season  continues  until  the  beginning  of  March  ;  being  briskest  in  November,  December, 
and  January.  Tea,  for  the  most  part,  can  only  be  bought  from  the  Hong  or  licensed 
merchants  ;  but  some  of  these,  the  least  prosperous  in  their  circumstances,  are  supported 
by  wealthy  outside  merchants,  as  they  are  called ;  and  thus  the  trade  is  considerably 
extended.  The  prices  In  the  Canton  market  vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  crop,  the 
stock  on  hand,  and  the  external  demand,  as  in  any  other  article,  and  in  any  other  market. 
After  the  season  is  over,  or  when  the  westerly  monsoon  sets  in,  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  impedes  the  regular  intercourse  of  foreigners  with  China,  there  is  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  tea,  not  only  arising  from  this  circumstance,  but  from  a  certain  depreciation  in  quality, 
from  the  a^e  of  the  tea ;  which,  like  most  other  vegetable  productions,  is  injured  by 
keeping,  particularly  in  a  hot  and  damp  climate. 

Foreiqn  Trade  in  Tea.  —  ■  There  seems  to  be  little  mystery  in  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  teas  ;  for  the  business  is  both  safely  and  effectively  accomplished,  not  only  by 
the  supercaro-oes  of  the  American  ships,  but  frequently  by  the  masters ;  and  it  is  ascer- 
tained from  the  sales  at  the  East  India  House,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
qualities  of  the  teas  purchased  by  the  commanders  and  ofllcers  of  the  Company's  ships, 
without  any  assistance  from  the  officers  of  the  factory,  and  those  purchased  for  the  Com- 
pany by  the  latter.  An  unusual  degree  of  good  faith,  indeed,  appears  to  be  observed, 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  merchants,  with  respect  to  this  commodity ;  for  it  was  proved 
before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1830,  that  it  is  the  regular 
practice  of  the  Hong  merchants  to  receive  back,  and  return  good  tea  for,  any  chest 
or  parcel  upon  which  any  fraud  may  have  been  ])ractised,  which  sometimes  liappens 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  teas  from  Canton  on  board  ship.  Such  restitution  has  occa- 
sionally been  made  even  at  the  distance  of  1  or  2  years.  The  Company  seem  to  enjoy 
no  advantage  over  other  purchasers  in  the  Canton  market,  except  that  which  the  largest 
purchaser  has  in  every  market,  viz.  a  selection  of  the  teas,  on  the  payment  of  the  same 
prices  as  others ;  and  this  advantage  they  enjoy  only  as  respects  the  black  teas ;  for  the 
Americans  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  green  teas. 

We  subjoin  a  Table  for  calculating  tlie  cost  of  tea  :  — 
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Comparison  of  tlie  Cost  of  Tea  per 

Picul  (133 

1  lbs.  Av 

oirdupois). 

with  the  Rale  per 

Pound  and  Ton,  at 

9  Cwt.  or  f,008  Pounds  per 

Ton. 

Per  Ficul. 

Exchange  is*  per  Dol. 

Exch.  4s 

3d.  per  DoL 

Eich.  4».  id.  per  Dol. 

Exch.  4*.  5d.  per  Dol. 

Exch.  4« 

Cd.  per  Dol. 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Lb. 

PerTd 

n. 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Ton. 

Taelt. 

d. 

L.       !. 

it. 

d. 

L.    J.    d. 

./. 

L.    s. 

,(. 

d. 

i.    ».    d. 

d. 

L.    s.   d. 

20  equal 

10 

42    0 

0 

10-625 

44  12    6 

10-833 

45  10 

0 

11  042 

46    7    6 

11-3.50 

47    5    0 

21     - 

m 

44    2 

0 

11-156 

46  17    li 

11-375 

47   15 

6 

11-594 

48  13  lOJ 

11-813 

49  12    3 

22     — 

11 

4B    4 

0 

11-687 

49     1     9 

12-916 

50     1 

0 

12-146 

51     0    3 

12-375 

51  19    6 

23     — 

Hi 

48    6 

0 

12-219 

51     6    4* 

12-458 

52     6 

6 

12-698 

53     6    7J 

1 2-936 

54    6    9 

24     - 

12 

50    8 

0 

12-760 

53  11     0 

13-000 

54   12 

0 

13-250 

55  13    0 

13-500 

66  14    0 

25     - 

in 

52  10 

0 

I3-2SI 

55  15    7i 

13-541 

56    17 

6 

13-S02 

57  19    41 

14-063 

59    1    3 

26     — 

13 

54  12 

0 

13-812 

58     0    3 

14-083 

59     3 

0 

14-354 

60    5    9 

14-625 

61    8    6 

27     — 

13i 

."•S  14 

0 

I4-.-544 

60    4  lOJ 

14-625 

61      8 

6 

14-906 

62  12    l.J 

15-188 

63  15    9 

28     - 

14 

58  16 

0 

14-875 

62    9    6 

15-166 

63  14 

0 

15-458 

64  18    6 

15-750 

66    3    0 

29     - 

Hi 

60  18 

0 

15-406 

64  14    U 

15-708 

65   19 

6 

16-010 

67     4  10] 

16-313 

68  10    3 

30     — 

is' 

63    0 

0 

15-937 

66  18    9 

16-250 

68     5 

0 

I6-5G2 

69  11     3 

16-875 

70  17    6 

31     - 

15i 

65    2 

0 

16-469 

69     3    4} 

lfi-791 

70  10 

6 

17-114 

71  17    74 

17-438 

73    4    9 

32     — 

16 

67    4 

0 

17-000 

71     8    0 

17 -.133 

72  16 

0 

J  7-666 

74    4    0 

18-000 

75  12    0 

33     — 

16J 

69    6 

0 

17-531 

73  12    7A 

17-875 

75     1 

6 

18-218 

76  10    41 

18-563 

77  19    3 

34     — 

17 

71    8 

0 

18-062 

75  17    3 

18-416 

77     7 

0 

18-770 

78  16    9 

19-125 

80    6    6 

35     - 

17i 

73  10 

0 

18-594 

78     1  lOi 

18-958 

79  12 

6 

19-325 

81     3     U 
83    9    6| 

19-688 

82  13    9 

36     — 

18 

75  12 

0 

19-125 

80    6    6 

19-500 

81   18 

0 

19-875 

20-250 

85    1    0 

37     - 

ISJ 

77  14 

0 

19-656 

82  11     U 

20041 

84     3 

6 

20-427 

85  15  lOi 

20-813 

87    8    3 

38     _ 

.      19 

79  16 

0 

20-187 

84  15    9 

20-583 

86     9 

0 

20-979 

88    2    3 

21-375 

89  15    6 

39     — 

191 

81  IS 

0 

20-719 

87     0    4i 

21-125 

88  14 

6 

21-531 

90    8    74 

21-9.-58 

92    2    9 

40     — 

2U 

84    0 

0 

21-250 

89    5    0 

21-666 

91     0 

0 

22-083 

-92  15   0 

22-500 

94  10    0 

Thus,  at  U.  3d.  per  dollar,  one  tael  per  picul  is  equal  to  id.  per  pound. 


Bohea,  whole  chests 


Congou  chests 

Souchong 

Pekoe 


Usual  Nett  Weight  and  Measursment  of  a  Chest  of  different  Descriptions  of  Tea. 

Weisht.  Sol.  Meaa. 

feet  S-y56 
_  5-416 
—  3-374 
_  4-OS5 


63  to  64 
60  -  62 
49  -  50 


Hyson 

Hyson  skin 

Twankay,  long  chests 

Gunpowder 

Imperial 

Young  Hyson 


Weight. 

catties  48  to  50 

_      48   -  50 


-     70 


70  -  74 


Sol.  Meat. 
feet  4 

—  4-125 

—  4-864 

—  4-100 

—  4-074 

—  4-220 


II.   Rise  and   Progress  of  the  British  Tea  Trade Consumption  of  Tea. 

The  late  rise  and  present  magnitude  of  the  British  tea  trade  are  among  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  history  of  commerce.  Tea  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even  to  our  ancestors  previously  to  the  end  of  the  16th  or  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  imported  in  small 
quantities  by  the  Dutch ;  but  was  hardly  known  in  this  country  till  after  1650.  In 
1660,  however,  it  began  to  be  used  in  coffee  houses  ;  for,  in  an  act  passed  in  that  year, 
a  duty  of  8d.  is  laid  on  every  gallon  of  "  coffee,  chocolate,  sherbet,  and  tea,"  made  and 
sold.  But  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  it  was  then  only  beginning  to  be  introduced. 
The  following  entry  appears  in  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Pepys,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  :  — 
"  September  25.  1661.  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  China  drink),  of  which  I  had  never 
drunk  before."  In  1664,  the  East  India  Company  bought  2  lbs.  2  oz.  of  tea  as  a  present 
for  his  Majesty.  In  1667,  they  issued  the  first  order  to  import  tea,  directed  to  their 
agent  at  Bantam,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  send  home  100  lbs.  of  the  best  tea  he 
could  get!  — (See  the  references  in  Milbimi's  Orient.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  530.  ;  Macpher- 
son's  Hist,  of  Com.  with  India,  pp.  130—132.)  Since  then,  the  consumption  seems  to 
have  gone  on  regularly  though  slowly  increasing.  In  1689,  instead  of  charging  a 
duty  on  the  decoction  made  from  the  leaves,  an  excise  duty  of  5s.  per  lb.  was  laid  on  the 
tea  itself.  The  importation  of  tea  from  1710  downwards  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
Tables. 

The  great  increase  that  took  place  in  the  consumjition  of  duty  paid  tea  in  1784  and  1 785, 
over  its  consumption  in  the  preceding  years,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reduction  that  was 
then  effected  in  the  duties.  In  the  nine  years  preceding  1780,  above  180,000,000  llis.  of 
tea  were  exported  from  China  to  Europe,  in  ships  belonging  to  the  Continent,  and 
alwut  50,000,000  lbs.  in  ships  belonging  to  England.  But  from  the  best  information 
attainable,  it  appears  that  the  real  consumption  was  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
quantities  imported;  and  that,  while  the  consumption  of  the  British  dominions  amounted 
to  above  13,000,000  lbs.,  the  consumption  of  the  Continent  did  not  exceed  5,500,000  lbs. 
If  this  statement  be  nearly  correct,  it  follows  that  an  annual  supply  of  above  8,000,0CK.)  lbs. 
was  clandestinely  imported.  It  was  well  known,  indeed,  that  smuggling  was  carried  on 
to  an  enormous  extent  ;  and  after  every  other  means  of  checking  it  had  been  tried  to  no 
purpose,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed,  in  1784,  to  reduce  the  duties  from  1 19  to  li'A  per  cent.  This 
measure  was  signally  successful.  Smuggling  and  the  jiractice  of  adulteration  were  im- 
mediately put  an  end  to,  and  the  legal  imjiorts  of  tea  were  about  trebled.  In  1795, 
however,  the  duty  was  raised  to  25  per  cent.  ;  and  after  successive  augmentations  in 
1797,  1800,  and  1803,  it  was  raised,  in  1806,  to  96  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  at  which  it 
continued  till  1819,  when  it  was  raised  to  100  per  cent,  on  all  teas  that  brought  above  2.v. 
per  lb.  at  the  Company's  sales. 

The  following  statements  show  the  progress  of  the  consumption  of  tea  in  this  country 
from  a  very  remote  epoch  down  to  the  present  time :  —- 
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I.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Tci  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  Great  Britain  from  n89  to  18SS, 
and  of  the  Quantity  that  paid  Duty  for  Home  Consumption  in  Ireland  from  1789  to  1827;  specifying 
the  Nett  I'roduce  of  the  Duties  in  each  Country,  and  the  Kates  of  Duty. 


Great  Britain. 

Ireland.                                         1 

i 

>• 

Quantities 
retained  for 
Home  Con- 

ftumption. 

Nett  Amount  of 
Duty, 

Rales  of  Duty. 

Quamily 
chargtd 
with  Duty 
for  Home 
Consump. 
tion. 

.N'ett  Amount  of 

Duty.    [Britiik 

Curreary.) 

Kau-sof  Duty. 

1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 

Lb: 
14,534,601 
14,693,299 
15,096,840 
15,822,045 
l.i,244,9!l 
16,647,963 
18,394,232 
18,009,992 

562,038  14 
547.230    4 
607,430    8 
616,775    6 
609,846    5 
628,081    6 
695,108    5 
877,042  13 

d. 
5 
8 
4 

9 
6 
5 
9 
0 

12i.  10*.  per  cent. 

20/.  per  cent. 
rAtorabove2s.6rf. ) 

Lb,. 
1,970,898 
1,736,796 
1.994,787 
l,844p98 
2,148,755 
2,041,290 
2,970,701 
2,326,306 

L.         1.    d. 

38,038  14    3 
33,132  12    2 
43,295  12    4 
35,110    0    8 
39,274    9    6 
43,892    6    2 
64,093  16  10 
48,633  14    9 

Slack  : 
id.  per  lb. 

ditto 
4idperlb. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Green: 
6d.  per  lb. 

ditto 
6irf.perlb 

ditto 

ditto 

diUo 

ditto 

ditto 

1797 

16,368,(H1 

1,028,060    9 

7 

3  per  lb.  30/.  per  ct.  f 
)  Under  2$.  dd.  per  f 
C  lb.  20/.  per  ditto.  ) 
C  At  or  above  2s.  6rf.  ■) 

2,492,254 

60,817    6    5 

ditto 

ditto 

1798 

19,566,934 

1,111,898    9 

1 

3  per  lb.  33/.  per  ct.  ( 
'\  Under  2s.  6</.  perf 

2,953,240103,016    5    5 

ditto 

ditto 

>. 

1799 

19,906,510 

1,176,861    9 

9 

t  lb.  20/.  per  ditto.  } 
("At  or  above  2*.  6<f) 

2,873,717  101,727  11    0 

5id.  per  lb. 

Id.  per  lb. 

1800 

20,358,702 

1,152,262    0 

0 

3  per  lb.  40/.  per  ct.  I 
)  Under  2s.  6rf.  per  f 

2,926,166   69,824  17    7 

ditto 

ditto 

C  lb.  20/.  per  ditto.  J 

Ml  Sorts : 

r  At  or  above  2s.  6rf. ") 

Sold  at  or 
above 2f6rf 

per  lb. 
35/.  per  cL 

ad  vaL 

38/.  10s.  - 

Sold  under 
2s.6rf. 
per  Ibt 

20/.  per  ct. 
ad  val. 

23/.  10s.  — 

1801 
1802 

20.237,753 
21,148,215 

1,287,808    2 
1,450,252    7 

6 
9 

1  per  lb.  50/.  per  ct.  f 
■|  Under  2s.  fid.  perf 
C  lb.  20/.  per  ditto.  J 

(  At  or  above  2s.  6rf. ") 

3,499,801 
3,576,775 

135,852    3    4 
182,214  17    7 

1803 

21,647,922 

1,757.257  18 

4 

3  per  lb.  95/.  per  ct.  I 
}  Under  2s.  6rf.  per  f 

3,239,937  172,355  15    6 

ditto 

ditto 

18M 
1805 

18,501,904 
21,025,380 

2,348,004    4 
2,925,298  17 

8 
9 

{.  lb.  65/.  per  ditto.  J 

r  At  or  above  2s.  6d.") 

per  lb  95/.  2s.  6rf. 

<    per  cent.                t- 

UnderSi.firf.perlb. 

L  65/.  26-.  6J.  per  do.  J 

3,337,122  251,734    8    9 
3,267,712411,225    1    4 

84/.  14s.  — 
d  tto 

51/.  14s.  — 
ditto      ' 

1806 

20,355,038 

3,098.428  13 

2 

f  On  all  teas  96/. 
l_        per  cent.         3 

2.611,458  348,242    7    2 

di:to 

71/.  14s.  — 

1807 
1808 
1809 

19,239,312 
20,859,929 
19,869,134 

3.043,224  11    3 
3.370,610    0  10 
3,130,616  14    9 

3,555,129  476,949    4    3 
3,706,771 534,685     1    7 
3,391,663462,088  12    3 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

C 

On  all  Teas : 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

19,093,244 
20,702,809 
20,018,251 

20,443,226 

3,212,430    I     1 
3.249,294    0    9 
3.258,793    2    9 
C  Customs'  records 
\       desUroyed. 

]              I 

2,922,568  4.S5,307  10    2 
3,517,384  502,816  16  11 
3,758,499  567,186  11    6 

2,352,294i521,299  12    3 

95/.  per  cent,  ad  val  / 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

s 
.s 

•c 
s 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 

19,224,154 
22,378,345 
20.246,144 
20,822,936 
22,660,177 

3.428.236    8 
3,526,590  18 
3,956,719    0 
3,003,650  18 
3,362,588  10 

4 

S 
5 

7 

1 

(  At  or  under  2s.  per  ■) 

3,387,0121529,818    7  11 
3,462,776.531,500  15    2 
2,990,580  405,777  16    3 
3,141,035;427,713    7    3 
3,56y,431i510,105    6    6 

96/.  per  cent,  ad  valo. 
rem,    and    hence- 
forth the  same  as 
in  Great  Britain. 

/ 

1819 

22,631,467 

3,256,433  12  10 

3   lb.  96/.  per  cent,    f 
i  Above  2s.  per  lb.  ( 

3,238,498  433,371  11    6 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 

22.452,050 
22,892,913 
23,911,884 
23,762,470 
23,784,838 
24,830,015 
25,238,067 
26,043,223 
•26,790,481 
29,495,199 
30,047,079 
29,9!)7,100 
31,548,409 
31,829,620 

3,128,449  17    0 
3,275,642  17    6 
3,434,292  19  10 
3,407,983    1    8 

3.420.205  11  11 
3,-527,944    4  11 
3,291,813  19    5 

3.263.206  19    3 
3,177.179    8    0 
3,321,722    2    6 
3,387,097  18    9 
3,344,918  12    9 
3,509,834  13    7 
3,444,101  18    1 

C    100/.  per  ditto.    J 

3,150,^4 
3,493,960 
3,816,966 
3,367,710 
3,387,510 
3,889,658 
3,8(17,785 
3.887,955 

398,742    5    4 
462,819  16    3 
511,299    5    2 
440,139    4  11 
445,271  15  11 
503,074  13    4 
446,229    5    1 
442,382  14  10 

•  This  amount  includes  all  tea  shipped  to  Ireland  for  consumption  in  that  country  subsequently  to  th« 
passing  of  the  act  9  Geo.  4.  c.  44. 
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II.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Tea  remaining  for  Home  Consumption  in  Great  Britain  from  1711  to  1786, 
obtained  by  deducting  the  Quantity  exported  from  the  Quantity  sold  at  the  Company's  Sales. 


Lhs. 

Lbi. 

jy... 

Lb,.          ! 

1711 

141,995 

1740 

1,302,549 

1765 

4,906,546 

1782 

4,166,854 

1715 

120,659 

1745 

2,209,183 

1770 

7,723,538 

1783 

3,087,616 

1720 

237,904 

17.50 

2,114,922 

1775 

5,475,498 

17H4 

8,608,473 

1725 

£86,494 

1755 

2,738,136 

1780 

5,588,315 

1785 

13,ia5,715 

173) 

537,016 

1760 

2,293,613 

1781 

3,578,499 

1786 

13,985,506 

1735 

1,380,199 

1 

.V. Zf.  —  We  have  extracted  this  account  from  that  given  from  the  Company's  records  in  MMurfi's 
Oriental  Commerce  (vol.  ii.  p.  534  ).  There  is  an  account,  furnished  by  the  Excise,  of  the  quantities  ot 
tea  retained  for  home  consumption  from  1725  to  1832,  in  the  Appeitdix  to  the  First  tieport  of  the  Commi.t- 
tioncrs  of  Excise  Inquiry.  It  appears,  however,  to  involve  some  very  material  errors.  Thus,  it  represejits 
tiic  consumption  from  1768  to  1772,  both  inclusive,  as  under  200,000  lbs.  a  year,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
makes  the  consumption,  in  tlie  immediately  preceding  and  subsequent  years,  above  4,01jO,O(X)  lbs.  I 
A  statement  of  this  sort  is  obviously  inaccurate  j  and  yet  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  single  rcirwirk  or 
explanation  of  any  sort. 

III.   A  Return  of  the  Quantities  and  Prices  of  the  several  Sorts  of  Tea  sold  by  the  East  India  Company, 
in  each  Year  during  the  present  Charter  (Ist  of  May  to  1st  of  May). 


Years. 

Bohea.             |              Congou. 

Campoi.             1             Souchong. 

Pekoe.            1 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sal? 
Price  per 
Pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
Pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
Pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
Pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sal? 

Price  per 

Pouiid. 

1814-15 
1815-16 
1816.17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-20 
1820-21 
1821-22 
1822-23 
1823-24 
1824-25 
18a>26 
1826-27 
1827-28 
1828-29 
1829-30 
1830-31 
18.31-32 

Lbs. 
397,909 
839,198 
1,. 597,276 
1,972,736 
l,4il,a!6 
1,497,592 
2,522,927 
3,583,486 
1,873,881 
1,853,394 
2,093,276 
2,713,011 
2,588,124 
3,759,199 
3,778,012 
4,845,826 
6,096,153 
6.474,833 

J.     d. 
2  10-20 
2    1-57 
2    5-56 
2    5-73 
2    4-78 

1  9-25 

2  1-88 
2    5-28 
2    5-43 
2    4-92 
2    4-59 
2    0.50 
1    7-02 
1    7-44 
1     6-65 
I    6-32 
1  10-03 
1   10-65 

Lbs. 

21,283,.549 
17,908,827 
14,895,681 
15,736,003 
18,441,066 
17,664,433 
15,939,795 
17,249,982 
18,822,848 
19,006,594 
20,598,958 
21,034,635 
20,472,625 
19,389,392 
20,142,073 
18,402,118 
17,857,208 
17,734,257 

s.    d. 
3    2-55 
2  11-02 
2  10-39 
2  11-82 
2  11-22 
2'  7-94 
2    7-31 
2    8-59 
2    7-82 
2    8-06 
2    7-90 
2    675 
2    473 
2    3-95 
2    3-88 
2    326 
2    3-15 
2    277 

Lbs. 

1,002,000 
823,507 
925,550 
866,304 
533,821 
479,081 
319,775 
121,293 
323,063 
242,562 
227,722 
207,971 
166,701 
297,346 
284,187 
474,735 
431,455 
273,289 

s.    d. 

3    4-67 
3    4-94 
3    173 
3    3-12 
3    4-49 
3    4-64 
3    6-04 
3    700 
3    6-30 
3    6-36 
3    0  88 
3    1-77 
2    9-04 
2    9-31 
2    9-14 
2     2-24 
2    3-17 
2     1-92 

Lbs. 

1,520,035 

982,816 

1,862,135 

2,018,058 

1,183,051 

1,108,605 

1,285,496 

1,397,931 

1,. 39 1,668 

1,322,326 

473,476 

547.128 

475,796 

448,163 

601,739 

298,819 

277,067 

447,799 

..    d. 
3     7-51 
3    6-55 
3    0-47 
3    2-88 
3    511 
3    2-01 
3    2-96 
3    1-25 
2  10-62 

2  11-82 

3  4-74 
3    1-28 
3    2-17 
3    0-53 

2  10-38 

3  3-60 
3    076 
2  10-68 

IJ,t. 
22,62.5 
30,700 
98,562 
76„302 
69,760 
27,802 
133,964 
92,9.57 
44,7.57 
40,005 
86,051 
148,038 
1&3,R42 
280,308 
131,281 
129,554 
253,101 
545,775 

I.    d. 
6  10-62 
5    8-95 
4    2.53 
4    4  36 
4    4-37 
4    2-41 
4    2-53 

3  10-69 

4  473 

5  0-74 
4    3-26 
4    0  84 
3    601 
3    6-61 
3    9-23 
3    9-23 
3    9-S2 
2  10-23 

Years. 

Twankay. 

Hyson  Skin. 

Young  Hyson.        |               Hyson. 

Gunfiowder. 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
Pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
Pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Pound.  1 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
Pound. 

t.    d. 
5    9-15 
5    575 
4  11-61 
4  10-34 

4  11-83 

5  3-66 
5    6-(H 
4    8  53 
4    3-24 
4    3-23 
4    271 
4    5-38 
4    872 
4    5-58 
4    1-75 
4     140 
4    1-S<) 
3  10-31 

Quantity. 
Lbs. 

9,189 
15,425 

645 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
Pound. 

7     6-50 

5  0-93 

6  6-51 

1814-15 
1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
ISlf)-20 
1820-21 
1821-22 
1822-23 
1823-24 
1824-2.5 
1825-26 
182r>-27 
1827-28 
1828-29 
I829-3<1 
18,-iO-3l 

ih;;i-,"2 

Lbs. 
3,646,048 
3,784,868 
3,239,210 
3,7a3,12.3 
4,730,297 
4,288,345 
4,900,764 
4,401,778 
4,165,896 
3,967,206 
3,754,120 
3,768,406 
4,424,262 
4,.->37,672 
4,101,845 
3,852,443 
4,.560,.562 
4,463.;5,52 

,.    d. 
3    6-11 
3    3-06 

2  11-92 

3  0-69 
2  11-87 

2  10-83 

3  0-33 
3    1-48 
3    4-77 
3    5-71 
3    5-17 
3    4-88 
3     194 
2    7-04 
2    5-72 
2    4  04 
2    3-72 
2     3-02 

Lbs. 
795,907 
708,2S0 
554,270 
451,904 
193,852 
161,919 
343,995 
225,636 
205,6.58 
259,209 
324,987 
229,961 
298,960 
242,313 
213,993 
228,016 
196,791 
16'i.9(j9 

f.    d. 
3    9-57 
3    5-26 
3    076 
3     1-97 
3    278 
3    4-38 
3    0-84 
3    1-89 
3    399 
3    4-72 
3    3-29 
3    4-57 
3    2  26 
2    7-19 
2    384 
2    460 
2    6-39 
|2    678 

Lbs. 

9,055 
51,421 

'l,065 

s.    d. 

4    3-68 
4*  0-75 

2    6-87 

Ll.s. 

1,008,918 

1,059,225 

882,820 

992,439 

909,6.37 

700,312 

782,482 

1,044,2.^6 

816,S72 

980,753 

985,;)66 

932,099 

801,724 

1,01.3.771 

1,014,923 

1,071,278 

1,047,748 

1,223,758 

IV.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Tea  entered  for  Home  Consumption,  the  Rate  of  Duty,  and  the  Nett 
Protluce  of  the  Duty,  in  the  Year  ended  Slh  of  January,  1834. 


Year 

ended 

5th  of 

J.-uruary. 


Lea.  Weight  of  Tea. 


Sold  at  or  under 

5i*.  per  Lb.       jon  the  Sale  I'nce.l 


Rate  of  Puty 


Sold  above 
^Zs.  per  Lb. 


RateofDutT     I  Total 

on  the  Sale  Price. I  I.bs.  Weight. 


Lbs. 
7,66'3..-i33 


96  per  rent.        24,166,287 


100  per  cent.   I    81.829,620       3.444,101  18     1 


It  appears  from  tlie  first  of  the  foregoing  Tables,  making  allowance  for  tlie  increase  of 
population,  tliat  the  consiimiition  of  tea  in  Great  IJritain  has  lieen  about  stationary,  or 
has  rather  diminishctl,  from  1 800  to  the  present  period.  This  has  been  occasioned 
partly,  pcrhajis,  by  tlie  iiicreiifcd  use  of  cofFce ;  but  more,  we  think,  by  the  enhanced 
price  arising  out  of  the  iru'rcase  of  the  duty,  aiul  the  operation  of  the  monopoly-  In 
Jreland,  the  coiisumplion  i  ;is  been  about  sC-titir.ary  s;i:ce  li-Ol,  liolv  ithslnit'.ing  llic 
jopulalioii  lias  n:orc  ihan  ilctil  led  in  the  iiLtirvul. 

'1   I)  -1 
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HI.  East  India  Company's  Monopoly —  Influenck  of,  on  the  Price  of  Tea 

Conditions  under  which  it  was  held  —  Abolition  of. 

From  its  origin  down  to  the  present  year  (1834),  the  tea  trade  has  been  monopolised 
by  the  East  India  Company.  Considerable  quantities  of  tea  have,  indeed,  been  at 
difFcrcnt  times  smuggled  into  the  country ;  but  no  British  subject,  not  authorised  by 
the  Company,  was  ever  allowed  openly  to  import  tea.  Being  thus  the  only  sellers,  they 
had  it  in  their  power,  by  limiting  the  quantity  brought  to  market,  to  raise  its  price 
above  its  natural  elevation,  and  to  realise  immense  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
They  might,  no  doubt,  have  declined  availing  themselves  of  this  power ;  but  no  such 
forbearance  could  be  rationally  expected  from  the  Company,  or  from  any  other  body  of 
men.  All  individuals  and  associations  exert  themselves  to  obtain  the  highest  price  for 
whatever  they  have  to  sell  :  and  it  is  found  that  those  who  are  protected  from  the  com- 
petition of  others,  or  who  have  obtained  a  monopoly  of  any  market,  invariably  raise  the 
price  of  their  commodities  to  a  very  high  pitch.  The  East  India  Company  have  done 
this,  probably,  to  a  less  extent  than  most  other  bodies  that  have  enjoyed  such  exclusive 
privileges.  Still,  however,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  teas  sold  by  them  of  late  years 
cost  the  people  of  Britain  upwards  of  1,500,000/.  a  year  more  than  they  tvoidd  have  cost 
had  they  been  sold  at  the  price  at  which  teas  of  equal  quality  were  sold,  under  a  system  of 
free  competition,  in  New-  York,  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  ^c.  !  —  ( For  proofs  of  this  state* 
ment,  see  former  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  p.  1031.) 

The  legislature  endeavoured,  at  different  periods,  to  prevent  the  Company  from 
abusing  their  monopoly,  by  enacting  regulations  as  to  the  sale  of  tea;  and  though  no 
longer  of  any  practical  importance,  it  may  still  be  worth  while  briefly  to  notice  some  of 
the  more  important,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  defeated.  In  1745,  for  example, 
a  very  great  deduction  was  made  from  the  amount  of  the  tea  duties ;  and  by  a  statute 
passed  in  that  year  (18  Geo.  2.  c.  26.),  it  was  enacted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Company 
from  depriving  the  public  of  the  benefit  of  this  reduction,  that  in  case  the  tea  imported 
by  the  East  India  Company  shall  not  always  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  consumption 
thereof  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  keep  the  price  of  tea  in  this  country  upon  an  equality 
with  the  price  thereof  in  the  neighbouring  Continent  of  Europe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  Company,  and  their  successors,  to  import  into  Great  Britain  such  quantities  of  tea 
as  they  sliall  think  necessary  from  any  part  of  Europe  :  and  by  another  section  of  the 
same  statute,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  the  East  India  Company  shall,  at  any  time,  neglect 
to  keep  the  British  market  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tea  at  reasonable  prices, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  grant  licences  to  any  other  person  or 
persons,  body  politic  or  corporate,  to  import  tea  into  Great  Britain  from  any  part  of 
Europe. 

.  Had  this  statute  been  enforced,  it  would  certainly  have  restrained  the  demands  of  the 
Company  within  reasonable  limits;  but  it  was  very  soon  forgotten,  and  the  Company 
continued,  as  before,  to  sell  their  teas  at  an  enormous  advance  as  compared  with  their 
prices  in  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam. 

The  same  well-founded  jealousy,  which  dictated  the  act  of  1 745,  was  again  displayed 
in  the  proceedings  at  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1784.  It  was  then  enacted  (24 
Geo.  3.  c.  38.),  that  the  East  India  Company  should  make  4  sales  of  tea  every  year,  as 
near  as  conveniently  may  be  at  equal  distances  of  time  from  each  other,  and  should  put 
up  at  such  sales  such  quantities  of  tea  as  may  be  judged  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand; 
and  at  each  sale,  the  tea  to  be  put  up  shall  be  sold  without  reserve  to  the  highest  bidder, 
provided  an  advance  of  Id.  per  lb.  be  bid  upon  the  price  at  which  the  same  is  put  up. 
By  another  clause  it  was  enacted,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany "  to  put  up  their  teas  for  sale  at  any  price  whieli  shall,  upon  the  whole  of  the  teas 
so  put  up  at  any  sale,  exceed  the  prime  cost  thereof,  with  the  freight  and  charges  of 
importation,  together  with  lawful  interest  from  the  time  of  arrival  of  such  teas  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  common  premium  of  insurance  as  a  compensation  for  the  sea  risk 
incurred  thereon."  The  Company  were  further  ordered  to  keep  a  stock,  equal  to  at 
least  1  year's  consumption,  according  to  the  sales  of  the  preceding  year,  always  before- 
hand. And  they  were  bound  to  lay  before  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  copies  of  the 
accounts  and  estimates  u])on  which  their  orders  for  importation,  prices  for  sale,  and 
quantities  put  up  to  sale,  should  be  grounded. 

The  object  of  these  conditions  is  obvious.  They  were  intended  to  secure  a  plentiful 
supply  of  tea  to  the  public,  and  to  prevent  its  being  sold  at  an  oppressi^  e  increase  of 
price.  But  monopoly  and  low  prices  are  altogether  incompatible.  The  conditions  now 
referred  to  were,  as  to  all  practical  purposes  at  least,  quite  inoperative. 

1.  In  the  first  .place,  the  Company  made  various  additions  to  the  prime  cost,  and 
consequently  to  the  putting  up  price  of  their  tea,  which  they  ought  not  to  have  made, 
but  which  the  I^ords  of  the  Treasury,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  could  hardly  disallow. 
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Tlicy  always,  for  example,  charged  the  cost  of  the  factory  at  Canton  to  the  price  of  tea. 
This  establishment  consisted  of  about  '20  persons,  and  cost  at  an  average  about  100,000^. 
a  year !  We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  it  was  altogether  useless.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, it  might  have  been  conducted  at  half  the  expense.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  whole 
American  business  at  Canton  has  been  transacted  by  the  captains  of  the  ships ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  they  have  had  fewer  disturbances  with  the  natives  than  the 
English. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  established  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  select  com- 
mittee of  1830,  that  the  Company  had  for  many  years  thrown  the  whole  losses  arising 
from  their  outward  investment  upon  tea,  by  estimating  the  value  of  the  tael,  or  Chinese 
money  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept,  at  tlic  price  which  it  cost  for  the  purpose  of 
being  vested  in  tea.  This  was  a  complete  evasion  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  ;  but 
it  was  one  which  it  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  defeat. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  Company,  of  keeping  a  year's 
supply  of  tea  in  their  warehouses,  contributed  both  to  raise  its  price,  .and  deteriorate 
its  quality.  From  a  return  made  to  an  order  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1830  {First  Report,  App.  p.  23.),  it  appears  that  the  shortest  time  any  tea 
sold  by  the  Company  had  been  in  store  was  14  months ;  and  that,  at  an  average,  all  the 
teas  sold  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1829  had  been  17  months  in  store.  But, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  most  respectable  American  witnesses,  the  black  and 
coarser  kinds  of  tea  are  depreciated  at  least  5  per  cent,  by  being  kept  a  twelvemonth, 
and  are,  indeed,  hardly  saleable  after  the  arrival  of  fresh  teas  from  China.  Adding, 
therefore,  warehouse  rent,  interest  of  capital,  and  insurance  for  17  months,  to  the  de- 
terioration in  point  of  quality,  we  may  estimate  the  loss  to  the  public,  by  this  well-meant 
but  most  injudicious  interference  of  the  legislature,  at  15  percent,  upon  the  price  of  all 
the  teas  sold. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  obvious,  even  supposing  the  prime  cost  of  the  Company's 
teas  had  not  been  improperly  enhanced,  that  the  regulation  obliging  them  to  be  sold  at 
an  advance  of  \d.  per  lb.  if  offered,  on  the  putting-up  price,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  nugatory.  Had  the  trade  been  open,  private  merchants  would  have  undersold 
each  other,  until  the  price  of  tea,  like  that  of  sugar  or  coffee,  had  been  reduced  to  the 
very  lowest  point  that  would  yield  the  sellers  the  customary  rate  of  profit.  But  the  Com- 
))any  was  in  an  entirely  different  situation.  Being  the  only  sellers,  they  invariably  tinder^ 
stocked  the  market.  Instead  of  bringing  forward  such  quantities  of  tea  as  might  have 
occasioned  its  sale  at  a  small  advance  upon  the  upset  price,  they  adjusted  the  supply  so 
that  tlie  price  was  raised  to  a  much  higher  elevation.  Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  all 
tliat  this  system  of  management  put  into  the  Company's  coffers  consisted  of  extra  profit ; 
for  the  putting  up  price  embraced  every  item  that  could  fairly  enter  into  the  cost  of  the 
tea,  including  both  interest  on  capital  and  insurance,  and  including  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
several  items  that  had  but  little  to  do  with  it.  To  show  the  extent  to  which  this  source 
of  profit  was  cultivated,  we  may  mention,  that  at  the  June  sale  in  1830,  the  Company  put 
up  congou  at  Is.  8</.  and  2s.  Id.  per  lb.  ;  the  lowest  sort,  or  that  put  up  at  Is.  Hd.,  being 
sold  partly  at  2s.  l^d.,  being  an  advance  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  partly  at 
2s.  5d.,  being  an  advance  of  forty-five  per  cent.  ;  while  the  highest  sort,  or  that  put  up 
at  2s.  Id.,  was  sold  partly  at  2s.  2d.,  being  an  advance  oi  four  per  cent.,  and  ])artly  at 
:!s.  Id.,  being  an  advance  of  no  less  than  seventy-two  per  cent,  above  the  upset  price  ; 
that  is,  .ibove  a  price  calculated  to  yield  ordinary  profits.  Mr.  Mills,  an  intelligent  and 
extensive  wholesale  tea  merchant,  in  a  paper  laid  before  the  recent  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  East  India  affairs,  showed,  that  the  advance  on  the  teas  sold  at  the 
Company's  June  sale  in  1830,  above  the  jnitting-up  price,  amounted  to  122,177/.  18s.  \d.  ; 
and  as  there  are  4  such  sales  in  the  year,  the  total  advance  must  have  been  about 
5QO,OO0l.  ;  and  this  was  considerably  under  what  it  had  been  a  few  years  previously '. 

These  statements  show  generally  how  the  Company  defeated  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  1784,  and,  indeed,  turned  them  to  its  own  advantage.  But,  as  already  observed, 
nothing  else  could  l)e  expected.  It  is  nugatory  to  attempt  to  combine  monojioly  with 
low  prices  and  good  qualities.  They  never  have  existed,  and  it  is  not  possible  they  ever 
should  exist,  together.  Monopoly  is  the  parent  of  dcarness  and  scarcity  ;  freedom,  of 
cheapness  and  plenty. 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  sacrifice  entailed  on  the  people  of  Britain  by  the  Com- 
pany's monopoly,  it  is  doubtfvd  whether  it  yielded  any  considerable  amount  of  revenue  to 
the  Company.  Every  one,  indeed,  must  be  satisfied,  on  general  grounds,  that  it  was 
inipossi!)le  for  the  Company  to  make  any  thing  like  the  same  profits  by  the  privileges 
conceded  to  them,  that  would  liave  been  made  by  private  individuals  enjoying  similar 
advantages.  "  The  spirit  of  monopolists,"  to  borrow  the  just  and  exjiressive  language 
of  Gibbon,  "  is  narrow,  lazy,  and  oppressive.  Their  work  is  more  costly  and  less  pro- 
<luetive  than  that  of  independent  artists;  and  the  new  improvements  so  eagerly  grasped 
by  the  competition  of  freedom,  are  admitted  with   slow  and   sullen  reluctance,  in  those 
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proud  corporations  above  the  fear  of  a  rival,  and  below  the  confession  of  an  error " 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  were  disposed  to  extend 
its  commerce,  and  to  manage  it  according  to  the  most  approved  principles,  but  they  were 
wholly  without  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  their  wishes.  They  had  to  operate  through 
servants  ;  and  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  employes  of  such  bodies  will  ever  display  that 
watchful  attention  to  their  interests,  or  conduct  the  business  intrusted  to  their  care  with 
the  unsparing  economy  practised  by  private  merchants  trading  on  their  own  account, 
.superintending  their  own  concerns,  and  responsible  in  their  ow^l  private  fortunes  for  every 
error  they  may  commit  ?  The  affairs  of  the  Company,  notwithstanding  the  etiorts  of 
the  directors  to  introduce  activity  and  economy,  have  always  been  managed  according  to 
a  system  of  routine.  Their  captains  and  mercantile  agents  were,  we  doubt  not,  "  all 
honourable  men  ;  "  but  it  were  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  they  may  be 
compared  for  a  moment  with  individuals  trading  on  their  own  account,  in  the  great  requi- 
sites of  zeal,  conduct,  and  skill. 

Several  gentlemen  of  great  knowledge  and  experience,  who  have  carefidly  inquired 
into  the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs,  have  expressed  their  decided  conviction,  that 
they  made  nothing  by  the  tea  trade  !  —  the  increased  price  at  which  they  sold  the  article 
not  being  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  immense  expenses  incident  to  the  monopoly  ! 
Perhaps  this  statement  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  though  we  incline  to  think  it  is 

not  far  from  the  mark (See  ante,  p.  535.)     Taking,  however,  the  accounts  laid  by  the 

Company  before  the  late  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  as  they  stand,  it  would  appear  that 
the  profits  realised  by  them  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1827-28  amounted  to 
2,542,569?.,  being  at  the  rate  of  847,523Z.  a  year.  — (Appen.  to  Second  Report  of  Select 
Committee  of  1830,  p.  95.)  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  excess  of  price  received 
by  the  Company  for  their  teas,  over  the  price  of  similar  teas  sold  at  New  York  and 
Hamburgh,  has  been  above  1 ,500,000/.  a  year ;  so  that,  according  to  the  Company's  own 
showing,  their  monopoly  occasioned  an  absolute  loss  of  652,477/.  exclusive  of  its  mischievous 
influence  in  lessening  the  consumption  of  tea,  and  in  confining  our  trade  with  China  to 
less  than  a  third  of  what  it  will  probably  amount  to  under  a  system  giving  free  scope  to 
the  energies  of  individual  enterprise. 

The  renewal  of  a  monopoly  productive  of  such  results  was,  therefore,  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  There  was  hardly,  indeed,  in  1833,  an  individual  in  the  empire  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  Company  who  was  not  anxious  for  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  China  ; 
and  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  93. — (see  ante,  p.  241.)  — abolishing  the  Company's  mono- 
poly, and  making  it  lawful  for  all  individuals  to  import  tea,  was  passed  with  almost  no 
opposition. 

IV.    Duties  on  Tea.  —  Consumption   or,  on  the  Continent    and   in  the    United 

States,  etc. 

Down  to  the  22d  of  April,  1834,  the  duty  on  tea  was  an  ad  valorem  one,  being  96  per 
cent,  on  all  teas  sold  under  2s.  a  pound,  and  100  per  cent,  on  all  that  were  sold  at  or 
above  2s.  Seeing  that  tea  may  now  be  considered  almost  as  a  necessary  of  life,  this  was, 
certainly,  a  high  duty  ;  though,  as  a  large  amount  of  revenue  must  be  raised,  we  do  not 
know  that  it  could  be  fairly  objected  to  on  that  ground.  But  under  the  monopoly 
system,  the  duty  was,  in  fact,  about  200  per  cent,  ad  valorem  !  For,  the  price  of  the  tea 
sold  by  the  Company  being  forced  up  to  nearly  double  what  it  would  have  been  had  the 
trade  been  free,  it  followed,  inasmuch  as  the  duty  varied  directly  as  the  price,  that  it 
also  was  doubled  when  the  latter  was  doubled.  The  price  of  congou  at  Hamburgh,  for 
example,  varies  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  Ad.  per  lb.  ;  and  had  the  Company  supplied  our 
markets  with  congou  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  have  cost  us,  duty  included,  from  2s.  2d. 
to  2s.  8d.  per  lb.  But  instead  of  this,  the  congou  sold  by  the  Company  has  been,  at 
an  average,  a  "Tood  deal  above  2s.  per  lb.  ;  and,  the  duty  being  as  much,  it  has  invari- 
ably cost  U5  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  lb.  Hence,  though  the  duty  was  only  100  per  cent,  on 
the  Company's  price,  it  was  really  above  200  per  cent,  on  tlie  price  of  tea  in  an  open 
market !  The  mischief  of  the  monopoly  was  thus  aggravated  almost  beyond  endurance ; 
inasmuch  as  every  addition  made  by  it  to  the  cost  of  the  article,  made  an  equal  addition 
to  the  duty  on  it. 

But  this  system  is  now  happily  at  an  end.  The  ad  valorem  duties  ceased  on  the  22d 
of  April,  1 834  ;  and  all  tea  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  consumption 
is  now  charged  with  a  customs  duty  as  follows :  — 

Bohea                  -                        -                     -                     -  .  U.  firf.  per  lb. 

Congou,  twankay,  hyson  skin,  orange  pekoe,  and  campoi  -               -  2*.  2</.      — 

Souchong,  flowery  pekoe,  hyson,  young  hyson,  gunpowder,  imperial,  and 

other  teas  not  enumerated               -               -                  -  -       .  3j.  Orf.      — 

If  we  compare  these  duties  with  the  prices  of  tea  at  New  York  and  Hamburgh,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  heavy,  particularly  on  bohea  and  congou.  It  is  pretty 
ceruin,  that,  at  no  <Mstant  period,  bohea  will  be  sold,  exclusive  of  the  duty,  at  or  under 
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1$.  pet  lb.  *  ;  and  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  present  fixed  duty  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  ]  50  per  cent.  !  But  to  impose  such  a  duty  on  an  article  fitted 
to  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  lower  classes,  seems  to  be  in  the  last  degree 
oppressive  and  absurd.  It  will  go  far  to  neutralise  the  beneficial  effects  th.at  would 
otherwise  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  ;  and  cannot  fail,  by  confining  the 
consumption  of  the  article  within  comparatively  narrow  bounds,  to  render  the  duty  less 
productive  than  it  would  be  were  it  lower.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious,  both  in  a 
commercial  and  financial  point  of  view,  than  the  imposition  of  oppressive  duties  on 
articles,  the  consumption  of  wliich  would  be  materially  extended  by  a  fall  of  price ;  and 
that  such  is  the  case  with  bohea  is  beyond  all  question.  The  Company,  by  reducing  its 
price  from  about  2s.  6d.  to  Is.  lO^d.  per  lb.  (which  was,  of  course,  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  duty),  increased  the  consumption  from  1,873,881  lbs.  in 
1822-23,  to  6,474,838  lbs.  in  1831-32.  Here  we  have  the  consumption  more  than 
trebled  by  a  fall  of  about  Is.  Sd.  per  lb.  And  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a 
further  fall  of  Is.  3d.  would,  by  bringing  the  article  fairly  within  the  command  of  a 
vastly  greater  number  of  consumers,  extend  the  demand  for  it  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  such  a  reduction  should  take  place,  unless  6d.  be  taken 
from  the  duty.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  may  be  done.  At  Is.  per  lb.,  the  duty 
would  undoubtedly  yield  more  than  it  will  ever  do  at  Is.  6d.  We  may  also  add  that 
nothing  would  do  so  much  to  weaken  the  pernicious  habit  of  gin-drinking,  as  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  tea,  coflTee,  &c.  And  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  the  price  of  such  desirable 
articles  should  be  raised  to  an  exorbitant  height  by  duties,  that  would  be  more  productive 
of  revenue  were  they  effectually  reduced. 

It  has  been  wholly  owing  to  their  exorbitant  prices,  that  notwithstanding  the  English 
are  the  richest  people  in  the  world,  and  that  the  taste  for  tea  is  so  very  generally  diffused 
amongst  us,  we  consume  very  little  of  the  superior  qualities  !  Indeed,  some  of  the  finest 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  our  markets ;  and  while  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  tea  are 
regularly  quoted  in  the  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  and  New  York  Price  Currents,  there 
are  never  more  than  7,  and  sometimes  only  6,  species  to  be  met  with  here.  Imperial, 
a  very  fine  green  tea,  regularly  imported  into  America,  and  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
is  unknown  in  the  English  market.  Single,  once  imported  by  the  Company,  has  dis- 
appeared for  about  50  years.  Pekoe  and  gunpowder,  the  finest  qualities  of  black  and 
green,  are  little  known  in  the  English  market ;  and  have  been  only  imported  in  small 
quantities  by  the  officers  of  the  Company's  ships. 

The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  will,  no  doubt,  introduce  a  greater  variety  of  teas  ;  and, 
by  lowering  their  price,  will  materially  extend  the  demand  for  those  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity. Tlie  fixed  duty  on  the  finer  teas  is,  when  compared  to  their  prices,  a  good  deal 
less  than  that  laid  on  bohea  and  congou.  But  a  preference  of  this  sort  ought  not  to 
exist,  or  to  exist  only  in  favour  of  the  coarser  teas,  or  of  those  consumed  by  the  mass  of 
tiie  people.  A  duty  even  of  Is.  on  bohea  would  be  very  decidedly  higher  than  a  duty  of 
3s.  on  imperial  and  gunpowder. 

We  subjoin  an  abstract  of  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  101.  regulating  the  tea  duties. 

Tea  importable  into  the  U.  K.  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  l^c.  —  From  and  after  the  2'2d  of  April, 
1831,  it  snail  be  lawful  to  import  any  tea  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
from  places  eastward  of  the  same  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  not  from  any  other  place.  —  ^1. 

Tea  importable  into  British  Possessions,  Use.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  to  impart  any  tea  into  any  of  the 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  or  into  the  Briti.sh  i)ossessions  of  America,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  places  eastward  of  the  same  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  or  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  not  from  any  other  place.  —  ^2. 

Duties.  —  From  and  after  the  22d  of  April,  18,34,  the  duties  of  excise  payable  upon  tea  shall  cease 
and  determine,  except  as  hereafter  provided,  and  in  lieu  of  such  duties,  there  shall  be  paid  the  duties 
of  customs  set  forth  in  the  Table  following  ;  and  such  duties  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
unto  his  Majesty,  and  shall  be  appropriated  and  applied  in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  imposed 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament  for  granting  duties  of  customs;  viz. 

Table  of  Duties  on  Tea  in  Warehouse,  or  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom : 
Tea,  viz.  Z..  ».  d.  I  /,.  ,.  j, 

Bohea,  per  11).        -  -  -  -       0    1    6  I         Souchong,     flowery    pelcoe,     hyson,    youn^j 

Conpou,  twankay,  hyson  skin,  orange  pekoe,  I  hyson,    cunpowdcr,    imperial,   aiid    other 

and  canipo),  per  lb.  -  >  -       0    2    2  I  sorts  not  enumerated,  per  lli.  •  .030 

Provided,  that  nothing  heroin  contained  shall  alter  or  affect  the  duties  payable  upon  tea  sold  by  the 
East  India  Company  at  their  public  sales,  prior  to  the  said  2iid  of  April,  1834;  provided  also,  that  the 
allowance  commonly  called  draft,  made  by  the  commissioners  of  excise  in  the  weighing  of  tea,  shall 
be  made  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  under  the  authority  of  this  act.  —  ^3. 

Abatement  for  Sea  Damage  not  allowed.  —  No  abatement  of  duty  shall  be  made  on  account  of  damage 
received  by  tea  during  the  voyage  ;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  importer  to  separate  the  damagc<l 
parts,  and  to  abandon  the  same  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  for  the  duty.  —  ^4. 

Mixed  Tea  liable  to  highest  Duly.  —  If  difTcrent  sorts  of  tea  mixed  together  be  imported  in  the 
same  package,  the  whole  shall  be  liable  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty  to  which  any  of  such  sorts  would 
be  separately  liable ;   and  if  2  or  more  sorts  of  tea  not  perfectly  mixed   together    be  imported  in  1 

•  The  price  of  bohea  in  the  New  York  market,  m  .January,  1831,  was  from  13  to  16  cents  per  lb. ;  that 
Ii,  about  7'2rf.  Should  the  price  of  bohea  sink  to  this  level  in  Ixindon,  the  duty  would  be  nearly  300  per 
cent,  on  it«  value! —  {deepest.) 
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package,  the  same  shall  be  forfcitcil,  and  may  be  seized,  sued  for,  recovered,  and  dealt  witli  in  the  satm 
manner  as  any  forfeiture  incurred  under  any  law  relating  to  the  customs.  —  \  5. 

Importation  of  Tea  to  be  under  the  Customs.  —  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  it  sliall  be 
lawful  for  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  by  warrant  under  the  hands  of  3  or  more  of  them,  to  order 
and  direct  that  the  importation  of  tea,  and  the  duties  tliereon,  shall  be  under  the  management  of  the 
commissioners  of  customs,  instead  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  and  from  and  after  the  time  speci- 
fied in  such  warrant,  the  same  shall  be  transferred  accordingly  :  provided,  that  until  the  transfer  of 
^uch  management,  and  of  the  custody  of  tea  in  warehouse,  shall  be  fully  made  under  the  directions  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  any  act,  Ike.  done  or  performed  by,  to,  or  with  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or 
their  officers,  shall  have  the  same  eftect  in  law  as  if  it  had  been  done  or  performed  by,  to,  or  with  the 
commissioners  of  customs,  or  their  officers,  under  the  authority  of  this  act;  but  nothing  herein. before 
contained  shall  alter  or  affect  any  law  of  excise  relating  to  licences  for  the  sale  of  tea,  or  to  permits 
for  its  removal,  or  to  the  internal  management  of  tea  by  the  excise,  after  the  import  duties  have  been 
paid,  and  after  it  has  been  delivered  out  of  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  customs.  —  5  6. 

Treasury  may  discontinue  Permits  for  Tea  and  other  Goods.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  by  warrant  or  order  under  the  hands  of  2  or  more  of  them,  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
issuing  permits  for  the  removal  of  tea,  and  to  make  and  establish  any  other  rules,  regulations,  and 
restrictions  in  lieu  of  such  practice,  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  revenue; 
and  all  rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions  so  made  and  established,  shall  have  the  force  of  law,  as  fully 
as  if  they  were  embodied  in  this  act,  and  shall  be  obeyed  and  enforced  in  like  manner  as  any  rules, 
regulations,  &c.  are  or  can  be  obeyed  or  enforced  under  the  provisions  of  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament 
relating  to  the  customs,  or  to  the  excise ;  and  copies  of  such  rules,  regulations,  &c.  shall  be  laid  before 
parliament.  —  \1. 

Assessment  of  the  Duties.  —  A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  with  respect  to  these 
duties.  It  has  been  contended,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  assess  them  fairly  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  establish  a  uniform  duty  of  'is.  a  pound.  We  understand,  however,  that  the  ad  valorem 
duties  formerly  charged  on  teas  imported  into  the  United  .States,  were  collected  with  considerable 
fairness ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  the  same  may  not  be  done  here.  But  whatever  device  may  be  fallen 
upon  to  obviate  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  or  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  duties,  we  protest  against 
its  being  attempted  by  an  equalisation  of  the  duties.  The  real  objection  to  the  present  scale  is,  not 
that  the  duties  differ  too  much,  but  that  they  differ  too  little  —  that  the  duty  on  bohea  is  much  too 
high,  as  compared  with  that  on  the  finer  teas.  The  equalisation  of  the  duties  would,  indeed,  be  a 
proceeding  too  glaringly  opposed  to  every  fair  principle,  to  be  tolerated.  Should  it,  however,  be  found 
necessary  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  duties,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  assess- 
ment,  the  better  way  would  probably  be,  to  admit  congou  at  the  duty  of  Is.  6d.  It  is  only  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  congou  for  bohea,  that  any  considerable  frauds  can  take  place ;  and  this  would,  of  course, 
effectually  obviate  them.  This  plan  is  objectionable,  no  doubt,  from  its  leaving  the  duty  on  bohea 
too  high ;  but,  as  we  have  only  to  choose  among  difficulties,  it  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  one  as  could 
be  made. 

Port  Charges  in  China.  — We  expressed,  in  a  previous  article,  (see  ante,  p.  241.)  our  doubts  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  clause  in  the  act  opening  the  China  trade,  which  authorised  the  imposition  of  peculiar 
duties  on  the  ships  and  goods  engaged  in  the  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  esta- 
blishment to  be  kept  up  at  Canton.  Soon  after  that  paragraph  was  printed,  an  order  in  council,  was 
issued,  fixing  the  duties  in  question  at  2*.  per  ton  of  tonnage  duty,  and  Is.  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
imports  into  and  exports  from  China.  Those  were  heavy  charges ;  and  as  the  American  and  other 
foreign  ships  resorting  to  Canton  are  not  liable  to  any  claims  of  the  sort,  their  imposition  on  British 
ships  would  have  been  most  injurious  to  them.  The  order  in  council,  being,  in  consequence,  loudly 
and  justly  objected  to,  was  very  properly  withdrawn  An  arrangement  has  since  been  made,  by  which 
the  expense  of  the  factory  is  to  be  defrayed,  ^  by  the  British  government,  and  ^  by  the  East  India 
Company  •  so  that  British  ships  will  not  be  liable  to  any  charges,  except  such  as  are  imposed  by 
the  Chinese,  and  which  fall  on  all  foreigners  alike.— (For  an  account  of  these  charges,  see  atUi, 
p.  23+.) 

Capacity  of  China  to  furnish  additional  Supplies  of  Tea.  —  It  has  been  sometimes 
contended,  that  the  tea  trade  being  thrown  open,  were  the  duties  materially  reduced,  the 
increased  demand  of  this  country  could  not  be  supplied,  and  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  would  not  really  benefit  the  British  consumer,  but  the  Chinese  government.  Our 
readers  will  hardly  expect  that  we  should  enter  at  any  length  into  the  refutation  of  so 
absurd  a  notion.  At  the  commencement  of  last  century,  the  entire  annual  consumption 
of  tea  in  this  country,  the  Continent,  and  America,  did  not  certainly  amount  to 
500,000  lbs.  ;  whereas  the  consumption  of  Groat  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  United 
States,  amounts  at  present  to  about  50,000,000  lbs.  ;  and  yet  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  trade  is  aw;rre,  that  though  the  consumption  has  increased  a  hundred 
fold,  the  prices  in  all  open  markets  have  been  regularly  declining,  and  even  at  the  Com- 
pany's sales  they  have  lately  been  a  good  deal  less  than  they  were  50  or  60  years  since. 
We  may,  therefore,  rest  quite  easy  upon  this  point.  The  production  of  tea  is  rapidly 
extending  in  China ;  and  the  vast  extent  of  that  empire,  its  capacities  for  raising  un- 
limited quantities  of  tea,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  there  used,  negative  the  idea  that 
any  conceivable  increase  of  the  consumption  of  this  country  should  have  any  perceptible 
or  permanent  influence  on  its  cost  price. 

Retail  Dealers  in  Tea.  —  Retailers  of  tea  are  obliged  to  take  out  a  licence,  wliich  costs 
lis.  a  year.  In  1832,  their  numbers  were,  in  England  76,71.3,  in  Scotland  lf?,701,  in 
Ireland  11,273  ;  making,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  a  grand  total  of  101,687  ! 

Adulteration  op  Tea.  —  It  might  have  been  fairly  enough  anticipated,  from  the  high  price  of,  and 
the  high  duty  on,  tea,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  maybe  mixed  up  with  foreign  substances,  that  it 
would  not  escape  .idulteration ;  and  the  records  of  the  courts  of  justice  show  that  such  is  the  case; 
several  dealers  having  been  convicted  of  this  pernicious  practice.  The  adulteration  is  usually  efR'''ted 
either  by  the  intermixture  of  sloe  or  ash  leaves  with  fresh  teas ;  or  by  mixing  the  latter  with  tea  that 
has  been  already  use<i.  The  penalties  on  such  offences  are  stated  below  ;  but  the  be.^t,  or  rather  the  only, 
security  on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  and  respectability  of  the 
parties  dealing  in  tea.  Even  were  lie  influenced  by  nothing  else,  it  would  be  extreme  folly  in  any  person 
carrying  on  an  extensive  business  to  engage  in  such  dishonest  practices ;  for  they  can  hardly  fail  of 
l)eing  detecte<i ;  and  the  ruin  of  his  busiiu-ss,  th.it  would  follow  such  exposure,  would  far  more  than 
balance  whatever  gains  he  could  hoi>e  to  make  by  liis  fraiidulfiit  schemes. 
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trees,  Sec,  and  that  they  were  gathered  for  some  other  purpose 
than  that  ofbeinp  fabricated  in  imitation  of  tea,  shall  forfeits/, 
for  every  pound  m  his  po&se^iun,  or,  on  nonpa>nieiit,  be  com- 
mitted to  prison.  —  Sect.  a. 

If  an  officer  of  excise,  or  other  person,  make  oath  that  he 
suspet^ts  lierbs  dyed,  or  otherwise  prepartd  in  imitation  of  tea, 
are  hid  or  lodged  in  any  plate,  a  justice  may  issue  a  warrant 
for  seizing  the  same  bv  day  or  night,  (in  the  night,  in  presence 
of  a  constable,)  together  with  all  wagons,  tubs,  and  packages 
in  which  they  may  be  contained  ;  the  herbs  may  be  directed  to 
be  burnt,  and  the  wagons,  &c.  sold,  and,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses, the  proceeds  to  be  shared,  ^  to  informer,  and  i  to  poor 
of  the  parish.  Obstructing  such  seizure  subjects  the  oHender 
to  a  penally  of  50/.,  or  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  12  months' 
imprisonment.  —  Sect.  3. 

Herbs  not  to  be  burnt,  if  owner  can  prove,  within  24  hours, 
that  they  were  gathered  with  consent  of  proprietor  of  trees, 
plants,  or  shrubs,  and  that  they  were  not  intended  to  lie  fabri- 
cated in  imitation  of  tea.  -  Sect.  4. 

Occupier  of  premises  where  herbs  are  found,  liable  to  the 
penalties,  unless  he  can  prove  they  were  lodged  without  his 
consent —  Sect.  5. 


PenaUief  on  AduUeraiwn —  If  any  dealer  in  or  seller  of  (ea 
dye  or  imbricate  ajiy  sloe  or  other  leaves  in  imitation  of  tea,  or 
niix  or  colour  leaves  of  tea  with  terra  .laponica  or  other  ingre- 
dient, or  vend  or  expose  to  sale,  or  have  in  possession  the  same, 
he  shall  forfeit  for  every  pound  of  such  adulteration,  10/ — 
(4f;to.2.  c.M.  s.  11.) 

Kvery  person,  whether  a  dealer  in  or  seller  of  tea,  or  not, 
who  shall  dve  or  fabricate  any  sloe  leaves,  li<)uorice  leaves,  or 
the  leaves  of  tea  that  have  been  used,  or  the  leaves  of  the  ash, 
elder,  or  other  tree,  shrub,  or  plant,  in  imitation  of  tea,  or 
who  shall  mix  or  colour  such  leaves  with  terra  Japonica,  cop- 
))eras,  sugar,  molasses,  clay,  logwood,  or  other  ingredient,  or 
who  shall  sell  or  expose  to  sale,  or  have  in  custody,  any  such 
adulterations  in  imitation  of  tea,  shall  for  every  pound  forfeit, 
on  conviction,  by  the  oath  of  1  witness,  before  I  justice,  5/.; 
or,  on  nonpayment,  be  committed  to  the  house  or  correction 
for  not  more  than  12  nor  less  than  6  months.  —  (17  Geo.  3. 
c.  29.  s.  1.) 

Any  person  having  in  possession  any  quantity  exceeding  6 
pounds  of  sloe,  ash,  or  elder  leaves,  or  the  leaves  of  any  other 
tree,  plant,  or  shrub,  gieen  or  manufactured,  and  shall  not 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justice  hearing  the  matter  that 
the  same  were  gathered  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 

Consumption  of  Tea  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States.  —  Of  the  Continental 
states,  Russia  and  Holland  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  consumption  of  tea  is  con- 
siderahle.  In  1832,  the  imports  of  tea  into  Russia  amounted  to  179,474  poods,  or 
6,461,064  lbs.  The  imports  consist  almost  entirely  of  black  tea.  The  consumption  of' 
tea  in  Holland  amounts  to  about  2,800,000  lbs.  a  year  ;  the  duty  on  which  varies  from 
1^(/.  to  4^rf.  per  lb.  The  consumption  of  France  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  230,000  lbs. 
The  importations  into  Hamburgh  vary  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  lbs.,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  forwarded  to  the  interior  of  Germany.  The  imports  into  Venice  and 
Trieste  do  not  exceed  a  few  cwt.  a  year. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States  exceeds  8,000,000  lbs.  a  year.  Duties  on  tea 
used  to  form  one  of  the  largest  items  of  American  revenue,  having  in  some  years  pro- 
duced 650,000/.  Their  magnitude,  however,  was  justly  complained  of;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  circumstance  that,  while  the  consumption  of  tea  was  for  several 
years  pretty  stationary  in  the  United  States,  that  of  coffee  increased  with  even  greater 
rapidity  tlian  in  England. — (See  aiite,  p.  310.)  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  in  his  Report  for  1827,  ob.served,  — "  The  use  of  tea  has  become  so 
general  throughout  the  United  States,  as  to  rank  almost  as  a  necessary  of  life.  When 
to  this  we  add  that  there  is  no  rival  production  at  home  to  be  fostered  by  lessening  the 
rmount  of  its  importation,  the  duty  upon  it  may  safely  be  regarded  as  too  high.  Upon 
some  of  the  varieties  of  the  article  it  considerably  exceeds  100  per  cent.,  and  is  believed 
to  be  generally  above  the  level  which  a  true  policy  points  out.  A  moderate  reduction 
of  the  duty  would  lead  to  an  increased  consumption  of  the  article,  to  an  extent  that,  in  all 
probability,  would,  in  the  end,  rather  benefit  than  injure  the  revenue.  Its  tendency 
would  be  to  enlarge  our  trade  and  exports  to  China;  a  trade  of  progressive  value,  as  our 
cottons  and  other  articles  of  home  production  (aside  from  specie)  are  more  and  more 
entering  into  it.  It  would  cause  more  of  the  trade  in  teas  to  centre  in  our  ports ; 
the  ])resent  rate  of  duty  driving  our  tea  ships,  not  unfrequently,  to  seek  their  markets 
in  Europe,  not  in  the  form  of  re-exportation,  but  in  the  direct  voyage  from  China.  It 
would  also  serve  to  diminish  the  risk  of  the  United  States  losing  any  portion  of  a  trade 
so  valuable,  through  the  policy  and  regulations  of  other  nations."  These  judicious  .sug- 
gestions could  not  fail  to  command  attention  ;  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue 
having  admitted  of  a  very  great  reduction  of  duties,  those  on  tea  have  been  wholly 
repealed.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  consumption  has  since  begun  rapidly  to  increase. 
We  subjoin  an  account  of  the 

Quantity  and  Value  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Tea  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  United  States 
during  the  Year  ended  30th  of  September,  1832.  —  {Papers  laid  bejore  Congress,  15th  of  February, 

1833.) 


DifTerent  Sorts  of  Tea. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Cohea               _                  -                  .               -                - 
Souchong,  and  other  black                      -               -                      -           - 
Hyson  skin,  and  other  green               -               -                  -           .        - 
Hyson  and  young  hyson                -               -               -               .               - 
Imjierial,  gunpowder,  and  gomce       -            -               -               -       - 

Total                    .... 
Value  of  teas  Imported  and  exported               -               -               -         - 

Lbt. 

2,8CO,7fi4 

4,142,919 
81'J,9S2 

93,S90 
421,501 

1.1,001 
3«0,I74 
310,.5U3 

9.906,606 

1,279,462 

IkUlart. 
2,788,.153 

DMilrt. 
702,014 

Tlie  following  is  a  statement  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  tea  in  New  York  on  the  15th  of  January, 

1834. 


Imperial 
Gim  powder 
Hyson 
Young  hyson. 


Cents.     Doll.  CI: 

-  e.')    to    1  0  per  lb. 

-  C.-i     _    1  O      — 

-  56    _    0  88      —  . 

-  53    —    0  80      — 


Hysonskin 
Souchong 
Ituhea 


Cttrit.    Doll.  at. 

-  25    to    0    60  per  lb. 

-  25    -    0    40     — 

-  13    —    0    16     — 


TEAK  WOOD,  oa   INDIAN  OAK,  the  produce  of  the  rtc/o/za  ^ra«f/j«,  a  large 
forest  tree,  that  grows  in  dry  and  elevated  districts  in  the  south  of  India,  the  Burman 
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empire,  Pegu,  Ava,  Siam,  Java,  &e.  Teak  timber  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  East;  it 
works  easily,  and,  though  porous,  is  strong  and  durable ;  it  is  easily  seasoned,  and  shrinks 
very  little ;  it  is  of  an  oily  nature,  and,  therefore,  does  not  injure  iron.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
says,  that  in  comparing  teak  and  oak  together,  the  useful  qualities  of  the  former  will  he 
found  to  preponderate.  "  It  is  equally  strong,  and  somewhat  more  buoyant.  Its 
durability  is  more  uniform  and  decided  ;  and  to  insure  that  durability,  it  demands  less 
care  and  preparation  ;  for  it  may  be  put  in  use  almost  green  from  the  forest,  without 
danger  of  dry  or  wet  rot.  It  is  fit  to  endure  all  climates  and  alternations  of  climate."  — 
(See  Tredffold's  Principles  of  Carpentry,  p.  206.  ;  Crawfurd^s  East.  Arehip.,  vol.  i.  p.  451.; 
Rees's  Cyclopcedia,  §•€. ) 

The  teak  of  Malabar,  produced  on  the  high  table  land  of  the  south  of  India,  Is  deemed  the  best  of  any. 
It  is  the  closest  in  its  fibre,  and  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  oil,  being  at  once  the  heaviest  and  the 
most  durable.  This  species  of  teak  is  used  for  the  keel,  timbers,  and  such  parts  of  a  ship  as  are  under 
water  :  owing  to  its  great  weight,  it  is  less  suitable  for  the  upper  works,  and  is  not  at  all  fit  for  spars.  The 
teak  of  Java  ranks  next  to  that  of  Malabar,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  planking.  The  Rangoon  or 
Burman  teak,  and  that  of  Siam,  is  not  so  close  graine<l  or  durable  as  the  others.  It  is,  however,  the 
most  buoyant,  and  is  therefore,  best  fitted  for  masts  and  spars.  Malabar  teak  is  extensively  used  in 
the  building-yards  of  Bombay.  Ships  built  wholly  of  it  are  almost  indestructible  by  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  ;  and  instances  are  not  rare  of  their  having  lasted  from  SO  to  100  years  ;  they  are  said  to  sail  in- 
differently; but  this  Is  probably  owing  as  much  to  some  defect  in  their  construction,  as  to  the  weight  of 
the  timber.  Calcutta  ships  are  never  wholly  built  of  teak  ;  the  timbers  and  framework  are  always  of 
native  wood,  and  the  planking  and  deck  only  of  teak.  The  teak  of  Burma,  being  conveyed  with  com- 
paratively little  difficulty  to  the  jiorts  of  Rangoon  and  Martaban,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant  of 
any.     It  is  largely  exported  to  Calcutta  and  INIailras.  —  (See  Ra.ngoon.)  —  [Private  information.) 

A  species  of  timber  called  African  teak  is  pretty  largely  imported  into  England,  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  teak,  and  it  is  destitute  of  several  of  its  most  valuable  properties. 
It  is,  however,  for  some  purposes,  a  useful  species  of  timber. 

TEASEL,  OR  FULLERS'  THISTLE  (Ger.  Weherdistel,  Kratzdistel ,-  Fr.  Char- 
don  a  carder ;  It.  Cardo  da  cardare ;  Sp.  Cardeucha,  Cardo  peinador^.  This  plant, 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  north  and  west  of  England,  is  an  article  of  considerable 
importance  to  clothiers,  who  employ  the  crooked  awns  of  the  heads  for  raising  the  nap 
on  woollen  cloths ;  for  this  purpo.se  they  are  fixed  round  tlie  periphery  of  a  large  broad 
wheel,  against  which  the  cloth  is  held  while  the  machine  is  turned.  In  choosing  tea- 
sels, the  preference  should  be  given  to  those  with  the  largest  bur,  and  most  pointed, 
which  are  generally  called  male  teasels.  They  are  mostly  used  in  preparing  and  dressing 
stockings  and  coverlets ;  the  smaller  kind,  commonly  called  the  fullers'  or  drapers',  and 
sometimes  the  female  teasels,  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  finer  stuffs,  as  cloths, 
rateens,  &c. 

THREAD  (Ger.  Zivirn;  Du.  Garen ;  Fr.  Fil ;  It.  Refe ;  Sp.  Hilo,  Torzal;  Rus. 
Nitki),  a  small  line  made  up  of  a  number  of  fibres  of  some  vegetable  or  animal  substance, 
such  as  flax,  cotton,  or  silk  ;  whence  its  names  of  linen,  cotton,  or  silk,  thread. 

TILES  (Ger.  Dachziegel ;  Fr.  Tuiles  ;  It.  Tegole,  Embrici ;  Sp.  Tejas ;  Rus. 
Tscherepiza),  a  sort  of  thin  bricks,  dried  in  kilns,  and  used  in  covering  and  paving 
different  kinds  of  buUdings.  The  best  brick,  earth  only  should  be  made  into  tiles. — 
(See  Bricks  and  Tiles.) 

TIMBY,R  {Ger.  Bauholz,  Zimmer;  Du.  Timmerhout ;  Vr.  Bois  de  charpente,  Bois  a 
hatir ;  It.  Legname  da  fabbricnre ;  Sp.  Madera  de  construccion ;  Rus.  Stroewoi  Gess ; 
Pol.  Cembrowina),  the  term  used  to  express  every  large  tree  squared,  or  capable  of  being 
squared,  and  fit  for  being  employed  in  house  or  ship  building.  In  the  language  of  the 
customs,  when  a  tree  is  sawn  into  thin  ])ieces,  not  above  7  inches  broad,  it  is  called 
batten  ;  when  above  that  breadth,  such  thin  pieces  are  called  deal.  Wood  is  the  general 
term,  comprehending  under  it  timber,  dye  woods,  fire  wood,  &c. 

Timber  is  generally  sold  by  the  load. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  loads  of  different  species  of  timber,  hewn  and 
unhewn :  — 


A  load  of  timber  unhewn 
squared  timber 

1  inch  plank 
]|  inch  plank 

2  inch  plank 


.    40  cubic  feet 
.    50         — 
.  600  square  feet 

-  400         — 

-  300         — 


A  load  of  2J  inch  plank 

3  inch  plank     - 
3i  inch  plank 

4  inch  plank 


-  240  square  feet 

-  200         — 

-  170        .— 

-  150         — 


3 


Russian  stand,  deals  12  fl.  long,  1^  inch  thick,  1 1  inch,  broad,  make  1  load  timber. 
Christiania  ditto  11        —       1  i         —  9  —  1  — 

Dram  ditto  10       —        U  —  9  —  1  — 

Riga  logs  --  -  -  --1         — 

Price  of  Memel  Timber  per  Load,  in  the  Month  of  January  each  Year,  fi-om  1813  to  1831. 


Years. 

Price  per  Load. 

Years. 

Price  per  Load. 

Years. 

Price  per  Load. 

ISl.^ 
1814 
1SI5 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1^19 

L.    t.    d.              L.  I.   d. 
10  10    0      to      11     0    0 
10  10    0      —      110    0 
8    0    0      —        8  15    0 
6     0    0—        700 
6     0    0       _        6  10    0 
6  10    0       —        6  12    6 
6  15    0       —       6  17    6 

1S«0 

wn 

1822 
1823 
1S24 
1825 

L.  1.    d.               L.  t.    d. 
6    0    0       lo        6     5    0 
6    0    0       —        6     2    6 
5     0    0       _        5     5    0 
5  15    0       —        5  17     0 
5  10    0       _        5  12     C 
5  15    0       —        6     0    0 

1S26 
1S27 
1828 
182!) 
IH.V) 
1.S31 

L.  ..    d.               L.  •.   d. 

5  10    0       to        5  15    0 
4  15    0       _        5     7    6 
4  1.5    0       —        5     0    0 

6  0    0       —        5  10    0 
4  17     6       -        5     2    fi 
4   15     0       —        5     2     6 

TIMBER  TRADE. 
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The  following  v/cre  the  prices  of  the  principal  species  of  timber  in  the  London  markets, 
March,  1834,  duty  paid.  —  (For  the  duties,  see  Tarifi-.) 


Teak,  African 

Oak  plaiik,  European 
(Quebec 

Fir,  PlKa     ■  - 

Dant/ic  and  Memel 
Norway  bilks 

I'ine,  Ouebt'c  red 


C  10 
8  0 
0    U 


vello 


per  120 
per  load 


36  0 

4  0 

3  10 

3  5 

3  7 

3  5 

3  5 


0  to  7  10  0 
0-10  0  0 
0  -  6  10  0 
0-000 
6-0  0  1) 
0-35     0    0 


4     5    0 


L. 


each 
-    per  ton 
■  1.  per  load 


12  0 

6  0 

7  0 
5  10 
0  0 
9  0 

16  0 

3S  0 

37  0 

26  0 

32  0 

2tf  0 

16  0 


0  -  3  15 
0-000 
6  -  3  12  6 
0-400 
0  -  3  10  0 
0-000 
0-400 
0-4  00 
0-30  0  0 
0-7  0  0  ; 
0-8  00 
0-0  0  0 
0-0  0  0 
0-0  O  0 
0-19  0  0 
0-000 
0-38  0  0 
0-28  0  0 
0-000 
0-000 
0  -17    0    0 


Quebec  red  pines,  per  stand,  hun.   12    0    0 

jellow  _  12    0    0 

wliite  spiuce  per  120      21    0    0' 

Dantzic  deck  -  each      26     0    0 

Deal  ends,  &c.  generally  2-3ds  the  price 

of  deals. 
Spars  -  -  -  -      — 

Lathwoml,  Memel,  &c.     -    per  fathom      8  10    0 
British  America  -        _  4  10    0 

Staves,  pt-r  1,200,  viz. 
Quebec  pi(M:      -         - 
Hhd.  2-3d,  and  barrel  i  price  of  pipe. 
'   '  I  pipe  -  •         -      Ii 


J.     L.   I.  d. 


16  0  0 
16  10  0 
23    0    0 


VirKir 

Hhd. 

Barrel 
Boston  pipe 

Hhd. 
Quebec  pipe,  of  1^  inch 

Hhd.  and  barrel,  in  proportion. 
New  York  pipe,  in  bond 

Hhd 

Barrel 
Dantzic  crown  pipe 
ipipe 


95  0    0  -  0    0    0 

-  0    0    0 

9  0    0  -  12    0    0 

7  0    0  -  12    0    0 

16  0    0-0    00 

1  0    0-000 

45  0    0  -47  10    0 

15  0    0-16    0    0 

9  0    0  - 12    0    0 

7  0    0  -10    0    0 

150  0    0  -    0    0    0 


Hhds.  2  3ds,  barrel  i  price 
lead" 
a  price. 


■I  h  pifi 
Long  headline;,  1  -3d,  snort  headling. 


Memel  crown  pipe      -  -       -    150   0    0  • 

Timber,  Ri(,'a,   per  load  of  50  cubic  feet    5  10    0  • 
Memel,  iSec.  -  -       4  17    6  • 


New  Brunswick,  yellow         — 
red     -       — 
Miramiclii  yellow  -        — 

Plack  bircli7  -  -        — 

Maple  >.\merican  •       — 

A%h  i  -  -        — 

AVainscot  logs,  14  feet 
Hose->vooa 
Masts,  Quebec  red,  10 

yellow,  20  in.  and  upw; 
KiKa  -  -  .        _ 

J\orway  and  Swedish     -        — 
Plank,  Ilantzic  oak  -       -       — 

Memel  -  -        — 

Deals,  (lefle,  14  ft.  3  in.  bj  10,  per  120 
Slockhclm        —  -        — 

(ioitenburgh,12ft.3in.by9  — 
Christiania,  1st  and  2d  — 
Frrderickshal  -        — 

One(?a,  Archangel        -       — 
Petersburp,  Danlzic,  or  l\Iemel, 

per  standard  hundred        -      16    0    0-1900 
If  white  wood,  from  2/.  to  3^  less. 

TIMBER  TRADE.  Having,  in  separate  articles,  described  those  species  of  timber 
most  in  demand  in  tliis  country,  we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  policy  of  the  regulations  under  which  the  trade  in  timber  is  conducted. 

1.  Importance  of  a  cheap  Supply  of  Timber.  —  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  lengthened  .statements  on  this  head.  If  there  be  one  article  more  than  another 
■witli  which  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  a  great  commercial  nation  like  England 
should  be  abundantly  supplied  on  the  lowest  possible  terms,  that  article  is  timber.  Owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  our  home  supplies,  most  of  the  timber,  with  the  exception  of  oak, 
required  for  building  .ships  and  houses ;  and  most  part,  also,  of  that  employed  in  the 
construction  of  machinery  ;  is  imported  from  abroad.  Any  individual  acquainted  with 
the  purposes  to  which  timber  is  applied,  but  ignorant  of  our  peculiar  policy  with  respect 
to  it,  would  never,  certainly,  imagine  that  such  an  article  could  be  made  the  subject  of 
oppressive  duties,  iind  of  still  more  oppressive  preferences.  Timber  is  not  to  be  looked  at 
in  the  same  light  as  most  other  commodities.  It  is  against  all  principle  to  impose 
duties  on  materials  intended  to  be  subsequently  manufactured ;  but  timber  is  the  raw 
material  of  the  most  important  of  all  manufactures  —  that  of  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion !  Suppose  it  were  proposed  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  ships,  wagons,  looms,  or  work- 
shops when  completed,  would  not  such  a  monstrous  proposal  be  universally  scouted  ?  And 
yet  this  is  what  is  really  done.  The  finished  articles  are  not,  indeed,  directly  taxed ; 
but  the  principal  material  of  which  they  are  made,  and  without  which  they  could  not 
be  constructed,  is  burdened  with  an  exorbitant  duty  !  To  dwell  on  the  al)surdity  of 
such  a  tax  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Of  all  things  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
manufacturing  industry,  improved  and  cheap  machinery  is  the  most  indispensable. 
Most  individuals  amongst  us  are  ready  enough  to  ridicule  the  contradictory  conduct  of 
the  I'rencli  government,  who,  at  the  very  moment  that  tliey  are  endeavouring  to  bolster 
up  a  manufacturing  interest,  lay  enormous  duties  on  foreign  iron,  and  thus  double  or 
treble  the  price  of  some  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  implements.  Timber  is, 
however,  of  quite  as  much  importance  in  this  respect  as  iron ;  and  our  conduct  in  bur- 
dening it  with  exorbitant  duties  partakes  as  largely  of  the  felo-de-se  character  as  that  of 
our  neighbours  !  Indeed,  as  will  be  immediately  seen,  it  is  decidedly  less  defen.sible. 
Some  plausible,  though  inconclusive,  reasonings  might  be  urged  in  defence  of  duties  on 
iron  and  timber,  were  they  imposed  for  the  sake  of  revenue :  but  even  this  poor 
apology  for  financial  ignorance  and  rapacity  cannot  be  set  up  in  defence  of  the  iron 
duties  of  France  or  the  timber  duties  of  England.  The  former,  however,  are  the  least 
objectionable ;  they  were  imposed,  and  arc  still  kept  up,  to  encourage  the  production 
of  iron  in  France  :  whereas  the  duties  on  timber  in  England  have  been  imposed  for 
the  sake,  principally,  of  promoting  the  lumber  trade  of  Canada,  and  of  forcing  the  em- 
l)loyment  of  a  few  thousand  additional  tons  of  snipping!  We  do  not  sacrifice  the  goose 
for  the  sake  of  the  golden  eggs,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  offal  she  has  picked  up. 

2.  Origin  and  Operation  of  the  discriminatinri  Diitij  in  favour  of  American  Timlier.  — 
The  practice  of  encouraging  the  importation  of  the  timber  of  Canada  and  our  other 
possessions  in  North  America,  in  preference  to  tliat  of  foreign  countries,  is  but  of  recent 
growth.  It  took  its  rise  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  bears  in 
every  part  the  impress  of  liis  favourite  policy.  The  events  that  took  place  in  1808 
having  seriously  affected  our  previous  relations  with  the  llaltic  powers,  a  deficiency  in 
the  accustomed  sdj^jjIv  of  timber  began  to  l;e  appreliended  ;  and  tlie   ship  owners  and 
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Canada  merchants  naturally  enough  availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  to  excite 
the  fears  of  the  ministry,  and  to  induce  them  to  change  the  fair  and  liberal  system  on 
which  the  trade  in  timber  had  been  conducted  down  to  that  time,  by  granting  extraor- 
dinary encouragement  to  its  importation  from  Canada.  Even  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
applicable  to  a  peculiar  emergency,  the  policy  of  giving  any  such  encouragement  is 
extremely  doubtful.  Supposing  timber  not  to  have  been  any  longer  obtainable  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  its  price  would  have  risen,  and  it  would,  of  course,  have  been 
imported  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  or  wherever  it  could  be  had,  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  government.  But,  in  1809,  a  large  addition  was  made  to 
the  duties  previously  charged  on  timber  from  the  north  of  Europe,  at  the  same  time 
that  those  previously  charged  on  timber  from  Canada  and  our  other  possessions  in 
America  were  almost  entirely  repealed;  and  in  the  very  next  year  (1810),  the  duties 
thus  imposed  on  Baltic  timber  were  doubled  I  Nor  did  the  increase  of  duties  on  such 
timber  stop  even  here.  In  1813,  after  Napoleon's  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia,  and 
when  the  free  navigation  of  the  Baltic  had  been  restored,  25  per  cent,  was  added  to  the 
duties  on  European  timber  !  The  increase  of  the  revenue  was  pleaded  as  a  pretext  for 
this  measure  ;  but  we  believe  it  was  really  intended  to  augment  the  preference  in  favour 
of  Canada  timber ;  for  how  could  it  be  supposed  that  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  an 
article  imported  from  a  particular  quarter  of  the  world',  that  was  already  taxed  up  to 
the  very  highest  point,  could  add  any  thing  considerable  to  the  revenue,  n'hen  a  con- 
vertible article  might  be  imported  from  another  quarter  duty  free  ?  The  various  duties 
laid  on  European  timber  amounted,  when  consolidated  by  the  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  52., 
to  3/.  5s.  per  load. 

Admitting,  for  the  moment,  that  the  peculiar  and  unprecedented  aspect  of  things 
in  1808  and  1809  warranted  the  giving  of  some  preference  to  the  importation  of 
timber  from  Canada,  such  preference  should  plainly  have  ceased  in  1813.  So  long 
as  tlie  communication  with  the  bridge  is  interrupted,  we  may  be  forced  to  use  a  boat 
to  cross  the  river  ;  but  when  the  communication  is  again  opened,  and  when  there  is  not 
the  remotest  chance  of  its  future  interruption,  it  would  be  a  singular  absurdity  to 
refuse  to  resume  the  use  of  the  bridge,  and  to  continue  the  costly  and  inconvenient 
practice  of  being  ferried  over !  This,  however,  is  exactly  what  we  have  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Canada  trade.  Because  a  fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances  obliged 
us,  upon  one  occasion,  to  import  inferior  timber  at  a  comparatively  high  price,  we  resolve 
to  continue  the  practice  in  all  time  to  come  !  The  history  of  commerce  affords  no  parallel 
display  of  gratuitous  folly. 

The  absurdity  of  this  conduct  will  appear  still  more  striking,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  nations  round 
the  Baltic  have  made  little  progress  in  manufacturing  industry.  They  abound  in 
valuable  raw  products;  but  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  finer  species  of  manu- 
factured commodities,  and  of  colonies.  Nor  have  they  any  real  inducement  to  attempt 
supplying  themselves  directly  with  the  former,  or  to  establish  the  latter.  Their  iron  and 
copper  mines,  their  vast  forests,  and  their  immense  tracts  of  fertile  and  hitherto  unoc- 
cupied land,  afford  far  more  ready  and  advantageous  investments  for  their  deficient 
capital,  than  could  be  found  in  manufactures  or  foreign  trade.  Russia  and  Prussia  have, 
indeed,  been  tempted,  by  our  corn  and  timber  laws,  to  exclude  some  species  of  manu- 
fiicturcd  goods ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  succeed  in  materially  limiting 
our  exports  to  them,  provided  we  do  not  second  their  efforts  by  refusing  to  admit  their 
products. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  there  is  obviously  none  which  has  so  many  facilities 
for  carrying  on  an  advantageous  trade  with  the  North  as  Great  Britain.  We  have  a 
surplus  of  all  those  products  of  which  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway 
stand  most  in  need  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  a  surplus  of  many  of  those 
of  which  we  are  comparatively  destitute.  The  immense  traflSc  we  carry  on  with  the 
Baltic  does  not,  therefore,  depend  in  any  considerable  degree  on  artificwl  or  accidental 
circumstances.  It  does  not  rest  on  the  wretched  foundation  of  Custom-house  regulations 
or  discriminating  duties,  but  on  the  gratification  of  mutual  wants  and  desires.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  the  Marquis  Gamier,  the  excellent  translator  of  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  increased  power  and  wealth  of 
England  may  be  traced  to  the  growing  opulence  of  Russia.  But  the  Russian  empire 
is  yet  only  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation  ;  she  must  continue  for  a  very  long  period  ••) 
advance  in  the  career  of  improvement,  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  reap  still 
greater  advantages  from  her  progress. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  that  commerce  against  which  the  discriminating  duties  on 
timber  from  the  north  of  Europe  aimed  a  severe  blow  !  In  1 809,  when  this  system 
began,  428,000  tons  of  British  sliipping  entered  inwards  from  the  Baltic.  In  1814, 
the  year  after  the  25  per  cent,  of  additional  duty  had  been  imposed  on  Baltic  timber, 
and  when  all  the  ports  of  that  sea  were  open  to  our  ships,  only  242,000  tons  of  British 
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shipping  entered  inwards,  —  being  little  more  than  the  half  of  what  it  amounted  to  when 
(he  system  began.  In  1816,  the  British  shipping  entered  inwards  from  the  Baltic 
nmounted  to  181,000  tons.  It  was  materially  augmented  in  181S  and  1819,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  this  country  in  1817  and  1818  ;  but  even  in  1819 
the  entries  inwards  were  55,000  tons  under  what  they  had  been  10  years  before  ! 

By  diminishing  our  imports  from  the  northern  nations,  the  high  discriminating  duty 
on  timber  necessarily  diminished  our  exports  to  them  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  IMr.  Edward  Patzcker,  a  merchant  of 
Memel,  given  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country,  in  1821,  shows  the  effect  that  the  increased  duties  on  timber  had  on  the 
commerce  with  Prussia  :  — 

"  Has  there  been  a  great  alteration  in  the  timber  trade  between  Memcl  and  this  country  of  late  years  '  " 
—  "  Since  the  war,  a  great  alteration  ;  before  tlie  war  we  used  to  have  950  to  1,{X)0  English  ships  in  1 
year,  and  since  the  war  we  have  had  from  2(x)  to  300  only." 

"  When  you  talk  of  900  ships,  do  you  mean  900  ships  trading  between  Great  Britain  and  Memel?  "  — 
"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  number  of  cargoes  were  loaded  in  the  jear  for  E:''gland?"^ "  Yes." 

"  How  many  cargoes  were  loaded  for  Great  Britain  during  the  last  year  (1620)  ?"  —  "  About  270  or  SJ-O 
cargoes  ;  there  have  not  been  more." 

"  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  tliat  diminution  in  the  trade  ?  "  —  "  To  the  high  duties  in  England  : 
for  formerly  the  duties  were  only  IGi.  and  some  pence;  now  they  are  51.  5s.  in  a  British,  and  31.  Us.  in  a 
foreign  ship." 

"  Has  that  diminished  trade  in  timber  produced  a  great  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
of  Prussia?"  —  "  Yes:  for  it  is  the  only  trade  which  we  can  carry  on  ;  wheat  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
articles  cannot  be  brought  here;  timber  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  brought,  and  the  trade  from  Poland 
has  very  much  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  demand  for  it ;  the  people  cannot  sell  their  gotxis 
and  we  cannot  take  such  quantities  of  timber  as  we  used  to  do ;  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  take  English 
goods  from  us.' 

"  If  sue!)  an  alteration  was  to  take  place  in  the  duties  on  timber  in  this  country,  as  to  give  the  Prussians 
a  larger  share  of  the  trade  than  they  at  present  enjoy,  do  you  think  that  would  produce  increased  friendly 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  your  country  to  the  people  of  this  oountiy  ?  "  —  "  It  would.  T/iei/ 
VMuld  certainly  take  far  more  goods  from  hence,  as  thev  could  get  better  rid  of  them.  The  Poles,  also, 
would  take  more  of  Ihem." —  {Report,  9th  of  March,  1S21,  p.  107.) 

The  effect  that  the  increased  duties  had  on  the  trade  with  Norway  and  Sweden, 
aggravated  as  they  in  some  degree  were  by  an  absurd  method  of  charging  the  duty  an 
deals,  was  still  more  striking  and  extraordinary.  These  countries  had  few  product:- 
except  timber  and  iron,  to  exchange  for  our  commodities;  and  as  neither  of  these  could 
be  advantageously  imported  into  England  under  the  new  system,  the  trade  with  thera 
almost  entirely  ceased  ;  and  they  were  reluctaiitly  compelled  to  resort  to  the  markets  of 
France  and  Holland  for  the  articles  they  had  fcnmerly  imported  from  us.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  may  mention,  that  the  exports  to  Sweden,  which  had  amounted  in  1814  to 
51 1,818/.,  declined  in  1819  to  46,656/.  ;  and  the  exports  to  Norway,  which  had  in  1815 
amounted  to  199,902/.,  amounted  in  1819  to  only  64,741/.*  ■ — {Lords'  Report  on  the 
Fordgn   Trade  of  the  Onintry,  3d  of  July,  1820,  p.  31.) 

This  ext.>-aordinary  falling  off"  in  so  very  important  a  branch  of  our  commerce  having 
been  established  beyond  all  question  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committees  now 
referred  to,  an  approach  to  a  better  system  was  made  in  1821,  when  the  duty  on 
timber  from  the  north  of  Europe  was  reduced  from  3/.  5s.  to  2/.  15s.  per  load,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  duty  of  10s.  per  load  was  laid  on  timber  from  British  America.  This, 
however,  was  a  comparatively  inefficient  measure.  It  was  stated,  to  be  sure,  at  the 
time,  tliat  the  2/.  5s.  per  load  of  excess  of  duty  that  was  thus  continued  on  Baltic 
timber  over  that  laid  on  timber  imported  from  Canada,  was  not  more  than  enough  to 
balance  the  higher  prime  cost,  the  greater  freight,  and  other  charges  consequent  upon 
the  importation  of  the  latter ;  and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  in  future  indifferent  to 
B  merchant  whether  he  imported  timber  from  Memel  or  Miramichi !  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  discriminating  duty  continued  in  favour  of  Canada  timber  has  been  far  too 
high  to  allow  of  this  equalisation  being  eflTected.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  there 
have  been  instances  of  ships  loading  with  timber  in  the  north  of  Europe,  carrying  that 
timber  to  Canada,  and  then  bringing  it  to  England  as  Canada  timber ;  the  difference  ot 
duty  having  been  about  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  enormous  expense  of  this  round- 
about voyage  !  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  has  been  a  common  practice  ;  but  what 
are  we  to  think  of  a  commercial  regulation  that  admits  of  such  an  adventure  being  under- 
taken with  any  prospect  of  success?  Admitting,  however,  that  the  duty  had  been  adjusted 
so  as  to  have  had  the  anticipated  effect,  could  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  and  absurd 
than  to  impose  it  on  such  a  principle?     There  are  mines  of  coal  in  New  Holland;  but 

*  Even  at  present,  the  official  value  of  the  total  exports,  including  colonial  produce,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Sweden,  does  not  exceed  160,000/.  a  year.  Our  exi)orts  of  all  sorts  to  Norway  amount  to  about 
1  'ii.iiOO/.  a  year,  while  our  imports  hardly  amount  to  8,5,000/.  In  fact,  were  it  not  that  Norway  finds  means 
ot  iiaying  us  by  drafts  on  Holland,  into'which  her  produce  is  admitted,  she  could  import  almost  nothing 
from  England.  The  injury  done  to  our  commerce  with  these  two  nations,  by  our  heavy  discriminating 
duties  on  the  principal  equivalent  they  have  to  give  in  exchange  for  commodities  brought  from  abroad, 
\va.s  placed  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view  by  Lord  Althorp,  in  the  debate  on  the  timber  duties,  the  18th 
of  .Marchj  1831. 

1  E 
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what  should  we  think,  were  an  attempt  made  to  impose  such  duties  on  coals  from  New- 
castle as  should  render  it  indifferent  to  a  London  merchant  whether  he  imported  a  cargo 
of  coal  from  the  Tyne  or  Botany  Bay?  Now,  the  case  of  the  timber  duties  is,  in  point  of 
principle,  precisely  the  same.  We  may  obtain  timber  from  countries  so  near  at  hand 
that  our  ships  may  make  3,  4,  5,  and  even  6  voyages  a  year  to  them  *  ;  and  we  refuse  to 
admit  it  unless  loaded  with  a  duty  that  raises  its  price  to  a  level  with  what  is  brought 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  —  a  voyage  which  our  ships  cannot,  at  most,  perform 
above  twice  a  year  ! 

The  following  official  account  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  preference  has 
been  carried :  — 

An  Account  of  the  Rates  of  Duty  payable  in  Great  Britain  on  the  Principal  Articles  of  Wood. 


Of  the 

Of  British 

Foreign  I    Plant - 

Countries,  ations  in 


Battens,  6,  and  not  exceeding  16  feet 

long,  and    not  exceeding    2^  inches 

thick  -  -  per  I'M 

16,  and  not  exceeding  21  feet  long, 

and  not  exceeding  2|  inches  thick, 

per  120 

exceeding  21  feet  long,  or  if  exceed-  I 

ing  2j  inches  thick        -     per  120    ' 

Deals,  8,  and  not  above  10  feet  long, 

and   not   exceeding    1.^    inch   thick, 

per  120 

6,  and  not  above  16  feet  long,  and  not 

exceeding  3j  inches  thick,  per  120 

16,  and  not  exceeding  21  feet  long, 

and  not  exceeding  5^  inches  th:cK, 

per  120 

21,  and  not  above  45  feet  long,  and 

not   exceeding    5^  inches    thick, 

per  120 

exceeding  45  feet  long,  or  above  3t 

inches  thick  (not  being  timber  8 

inches  square  or  upwards)  the  load 

I  containing  50  cubic  feet 

and  further,  the  120        -  -  , 

X.B —  There  is  no  class  of  deals  brought 
from  the  colonies  of  the  same  I 
dimensions  as  the  2  previous  1 
classes  ;  but  the  preference  on  those 
that  do  come  corresponds  to  its 
amount  on  other  articles —  (See 
Takwf.) 

Deal  ends,  under  6  feet  long,  and  not 
exceeding   5,  inches   thick,  per  120 


L.  ».  d. 

10  0 

13  0 

J    0  0 

2    0  0 

2  10  0 


0  15    0 

1  10    0 


Lathwood,  in  pieces  under  5  feet  long, 

per  fathom 

5,  and  under  S  feet  long  — 

8,  and  under  12  feet  long         — 

12  feet  long  and  upwards        — 

Masts,  6,  and  under  8  inches 


8,  and  under  12  inches  i 


in  diame- 

each 

diameter, 

12  inches  in  diameter  or  upwards 

per  load 

Oak  plank,  2  inches  thick  or  upwards  — 

Spars,  under  4  inch^  in  diameter,  and 

under  22  feet  long  -  per  120 

and   22    feet   long   or    upwards, 

per  120 

4,  and  under  6  inches  in  diameter 

Staves,  not  exceeding  36  inches  long  — 
above    36,   and  not  exceeding   50 
inches  long       -  -    per  120 

above  50,   and   not   exceeding   tiO 
inches  long           -  -    per  120 

above   GO,    and  not    excee<£ng  72 
inches  long        -  -    per  120 

above  72  inches  long         -         — 
J?.B.— Staves  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  Florida,  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  or  of  the  British  colonies,  and 
not  exceeding  I A  inch  in  thickness, 
are  chargeable  with  l-3dpart  on]; 
of  the  above  rates. 
Fir,  8  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load 
Oak                do.          -  -       _ 

Unenuraerated        do.  -       — 

Wainscot  logs,  8  inches  square  or  up- 
wards  - -    per  load 


Of 
Foreign 


6  16 
10  4 
13  12 

0    8 


2  15 

2  15 
1    8 


Of  the 
British 
Plant- 
ations In 
America. 


0  15    0 
•ISO 


So  long  as  the  foreigner  can  lay  his  finger  on  such  a  Table  as  this,  it  will  not  be  ea.sy 
to  convince  him  that  our  commercial  system  has  lost  so  much  of  its  exclu-sive  character 
as  it  really  has  done  during  the  last  few  years.  Having  set  such  an  example  to  the 
Russians  and  Prussians,  need  we  wonder  at  their  having  attempted  to  shut  several  of 
our  peculiar  productions  out  of  their  markets  ?  Could  we  expect  that  they  were  to  follow 
our  precepts  rather  than  our  practice  ? 

3.  Comparative  Quality  of  Baltic  and  Canada  Timber.  —  Had  the  timber  of  Canada  been 
decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  north  of  Europe,  something  might  have  been  found 
to  say  in  favour  of  the  discriminating  duty :  for  it  might  have  been  contended,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  considering  the  application 
of  timber  to  ship  and  house  building,  and  other  important  purposes,  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  an  inferior  species,  even  though  it  might  be  cheaper.  But  the  system  we 
have  adopted  is  of  a  totally  different  character.  We  have  not  attempted  to  shut  out  an 
article  which,  though  cheap,  is  inferior ;  but  have  committed  the  twofold  absurdity  of 
shutting  out  one  that  is  at  once  cheap  and  superior .' 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  observe,  in  their  First  Report  on  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  Country,  that  "  the  North  American  timber  is  more  soft,  less  durable,  and 
every  description  of  it  more  liable,  though  in  different  degrees,  to  the  dry  rot,  than 
timber  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  red  pine,  however,  which  bears  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  other  descriptions  of  timber,  and  the  greater  part  of  which,  though  imported 
from  Canada,  is  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  is  distinguished  from  the  white  pine  by 
its  greater  durability.  On  the  whole,  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  commissioners  of  hi» 
Majesty's  navy,  most  distinguished  for  practical  knowledge,  experience,  and  skill,  that 
the  timber  of  Canada,  both  oak  and  fir,  does  not  possess,  for  the  purpose  of  ship  building, 
mare  than  half  the  durability  of  wood  of  the  same  description,  the  produce  of  the  north  of 


♦  According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Powles,  an  exteniive  ship  and  insurance  broker,  ships  can 
make  tix  voyages  hoja  Norway,  3  or  4  ft-om  Prussia, and  3  from  Russia,  in  a  season.  —  {Commotu'  Jitpo^t 
p.  89.) 
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Europe.      The  result  of  its  application  to  other  jiurposes  of  building  is   described  by 
timber  merchants  and  carpenters  to  be  nearly  similar." —  (p.  4.) 

We  subjoin  the  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  the 
commissioner  alluded  to  by  the  committee,  whose  great  intelligence  and  experience 
render  his  opinion  of  the  highest  authority  :  — 

"  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  result  of  any  observations  that  you  or  others  in  his  Majesty's 
service  have  made,  on  the  durability  of  timber,  the  produce  of  the  North  American  colonies,  or  timber 
imported  from  the  north  of  Europe,  applied  to  the  same  purposes  V"  —  "  About  the  year  1796,  there  wire 
a  certain  number  of  frigates  built  of  the  fir  of  the  Baltic,  and  their  average  durabilily  was  about  eiuht 
years.  About  the  year  1812,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  frigates  built  also,  of  iir  of  the  growth 
of  North  America,  and  their  average  durability  vas  not  half  that  time." 

"  You  have  stated  that  Canada  timber  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  dry  rot,  and  the  dry  rot  is  known  to 
have  prevailed  lately  to  a  great  degree  in  the  navy  ;  has  that  prevailed  principally  since  the  application 
of  Canada  timber  to  the  uses  of  the  navy  •'" —  "  I  believe  the  navy  has  suffi'red  very  cvnsiderab/y  from 
the  introduction  of  Canada  timber,  or  timber  of  the  growth  of  North  America ;  and  in  consequence,  from 
experience,  we  have  entirely  discontinued  the  use  of  it,  except  for  drals  and  masts." —  (p.  56.) 

Mr.  Copland,  an  extensive  builder  and  timber  merchant,  being  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee what  was  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  comparative  qualities  of  American  and 
Baltic  timber,  answered, —  "  The  timber  of  the  Baltic  in  general,  speaking  of  Norway, 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Swedish  timber,  is  of  very  superior  quality  to  that  imported 
from  America ;  the  bulk  of  the  latter  is  I'eri/  inferior  in  qualiti/,  much  softer  in  its  nature, 
not  so  durable,  and  very  liable  to  dry  rot ;  indeed,  it  is  not  allowed  by  any  professional  man 
under  government  to  be  used,  nor  is  it  ever  used  in  the  best  buildings  in  London ;  it  is 
only  speculators  that  are  induced  to  use  it,  from  the  price  of  it  being  much  lower  (in 
consequence  of  its  exemption  from  duty)  than  the  Baltic  timber ;  if  you  were  to  lay 
two  planks  of  American  timber  upon  each  other,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  they 
would  have  the  dry  rot,  almost  invariably,  to  a  certain  extent."  —  (p.  56.)  And  many 
passages  to  the  same  effect  might  be  produced,  from  the  evidence  of  persons  of  the 
greatest  experience  in  building. 

Now,  we  would  beg  leave  to  ask  whether  any  thing  can  be  more  absolutely  mon- 
strous, than  to  force,  by  means  of  a  system  of  discriminating  duties,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  public  to  use  that  very  timber  in  the  construction  of  their  sJiips  and  houses, 
which  government  will  not  use  for  either  of  these  purposes,  and  which  tlie  most  expe- 
rienced engineers  and  builders  pronounce  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  them  ?  Tliis  is  not  to 
impose  duties  on  a  fair  and  equal  principle  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  but  for  the  sake 
of  securing  a  preference  to  a  worthless  article :  it  is  not  imposing  them  in  the  way  in 
which  they  may  be  least,  but  in  that  in  which  they  are  certain  to  be  most  injurious  to 
those  who  have  to  pay  them. 

It  appears  from  the  official  account  subjoined  to  this  article,  that,  at  an  average  of  the 
years  1828  and  1829,  the  revenue  would  have  gained  considerably  more  than  1,500,000/. 
a  year,  had  the  same  duty  been  laid  on  Canada  timber  that  is  laid  on  timber  from  the 
north  of  Europe  ;  and  this,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary 
sacrifice  we  consent  to  make,  in  order  that  our  ships  and  houses  may  be  inoculated 
with  dry  rot ! 

4.  Apologies  fur  the  discriminating  Duty.  —  If  any  thing  ought,  more  than  another,  to 
make  legislators  pause  before  enacting  a  restrictive  regulation,  it  is  the  difficulty  ot 
receding  from  it.  After  it  has  been  enforced  for  a  while,  a  variety  of  interests  usually 
grow  up  under  its  protection,  which  may  be  materially  injured  by  its  repeal.  All, 
however,  that  (lie  persons  so  interested  can  justly  claim,  is,  that  sufficient  time,  and  every 
possible  facility,  should  be  afforded  them  to  prepare  for  a  change  of  system.  Because 
the  interests  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  community  may  be  injuriously 
affected  by  the  abolition  of  a  regulation  ascertained  to  be  in  the  last  degree  inimical  to 
the  public,  is  it,  therefore,  to  be  contended  that  we  ought,  at  all  hazards,  to  continue 
to  enforce  the  regulation  we  have  so  unwisely  enacted?  To  maintain  the  affirmative, 
would  be  to  give  perpetuity  to  the  worst  errors  and  absurdities;  and  would  be  an 
effectual  bar  to  every  sort  of  improvement.  No  change,  even  from  a  bad  to  a  good 
system,  ought  to  be  rashly  set  about :  but  when  once  the  expediency  of  an  alteration 
has  been  clearly  established,  it  ought  to  be  resolutely  carried  into  effect. 

It  is  objected  to  the  abolition  of  the  discriminating  duties  on  timber,  that  it  would  be 
injurious  to  Canada  and  the  shipping  interest.  We  believe,  liowevcr,  that  the  injury 
would  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  has  been  represented  ;  that  it  woidd,  in  fact,  be  quite 
inconsiderable.  So  far  from  the  lumber  trade  —  or  the  trade  of  felling  wood,  squaring  it, 
and  floating  it  down  the  rivers  to  the  shipping  ports  — being  advantageous  to  a  colony,  it 
is  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The  habits  which  it  generates  are  quite  sub- 
versive of  that  sober,  steady  spirit  of  industry,  so  essential  to  a  settler  in  a.  rude  country  ; 
to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  lumberers  have  been  described  as  the  pests 
of  a  colony,  "  made  and  kept  vicious  by  the  very  trade  by  which  they  live." —  But 
abstracting  altogether  from  the  circumstances  now  alluded  to,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson 
showed,  in  his  unanswerable  speech  on  the  timber  question  (March  18.  1831),  that  the 
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abolition  of  the  lumber  trade  would  materially  benefit  the  real  interests  of  the  colonies. 
It  is  ludicrous,  indeed,  seeing  that  not  one  tree  in  a  hundred  is  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
being  squared  for  timber,  to  suppose  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  trade  could  be  any 
serious  loss.  But  the  fact  is,  that  when  trees  are  cut  down  by  lumberers,  for  export  as 
timber,  instead  of  being  burnt  down,  so  great  a  growth  of  brushwood  takes  place,  that 
it  actually  costs  more  to  clear  the  ground  where  the  lumberers  have  been,  than  where 
they  have  not  been.  Mr.  Richards,  who  was  sent  out  by  government  to  report  on 
tiie  influence  of  the  lumber  trade,  represents  it  as  most  unfavourable;  and  observes, 
that,  "  when  time  or  chance  shall  induce  or  compel  the  inhabitants  to  desist  fi-om  this 
employment,  agriculture  will  begin  to  raise  its  head."  The  statements  of  Captain 
Moorsom,  in  his  Letters  from  Noi-a  Scotia,  are  exactly  similar.  He  considers  the 
depression  of  the  timber  market,  although  a  severe  loss  to  many  individuals,  a  "  decided 
gain  to  the  colony,"  from  the  check  it  has  given  to  the  "  lumbering  mania." —  (p.  53.) 

The  statements  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  expended  on  saw 
mills,  and  other  fixed  works  for  carrying  on  the  lumber  trade,  have  been  singularly  ex- 
aggerated. ]Mr.  Thomson,  who  had  the  best  means  of  acquiring  accurate  infoi-mation  on 
this  point,  made  the  following  statement  with  respect  to  it  in  his  speech  already  referred 
to :  —  "  From  the  means  I  have  had  of  calculating  the  amount  of  capital  embarked  in 
these  saw  mills,  I  believe  it  is  about  300,000/.  :  I  am  sure  I  may  say  that  if  500,000/. 
were  taken  as  the  amount,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  above  rather  than  under  the  real 
value ;  but,  after  all,  this  description  of  property  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  arrange- 
ments proposed,  even  if  they  were  carried  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  am  ready  at  once  to 
admit,  that  the  consequence  of  the  proposed  alteration  may  be,  that  it  will  diminish  the 
exports  of  timber  from  Canada  to  England,  and  affect  the  productiveness  of  the  capital 
vested  in  the  mills  to  which  I  have  referred ;  but  the  committee  ought  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact,  that  though  in  this  one  branch  of  industry  there  will  be  a  great  falling  off^ 
yet  the  same  amount  of  labour  might  l)e  applied  to  much  greater  advantage  on  land  in 
the  colonies ;  and  the  mills,  which  will  be  rendered  useless  for  their  original  purposes, 
may  be  converted  into  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  agricultural  and  other  pursuits  of  the 
colonists  ;  so  that  the  enormous  losses  that  have  been  placed  in  so  frightful  a  point  of 
view,  will,  as  I  have  shown,  be  absolutely  next  to  nothing." 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  interests  of  the  colonies  are  concerned,  it  is  plain  they  would 
not  really  lose,  but  gain,  bj'  a  repeal  of  the  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  timber.  They 
would  still  continue  to  possess  a  respectable  share  of  the  trade ;  for  their  timber, 
though  unfit  for  more  important  purposes,  is  well  suited,  by  its  softness  and  freedom 
from  knots,  for  the  finishing  of  rooms  and  cabins,  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  &c.  ;  and  in 
the  mast  trade,  it  is  believed,  that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  a  successful  competition 
•with  Riga.  It  might  also  be  expedient  to  assist  in  turning  the  industry  of  the  colonies 
into  the  profitable  channel  of  agriculture,  by  giving  their  corn  and  flour  a  still  more 
decided  preference  than  they  now  enjoy  in  our  markets.  In  our  opmion,  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  admit  them,  at  all  times,  duty  free. 

The  ship  owners  would  undoubtedly  have  more  cause  to  complain  of  injury  from  the 
equalisation  of  the  duties  ;  but  even  as  respects  them,  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  great  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  The  statement  usually  put  forward  by  those  who  represent 
the  timber  trade  to  North  America  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  shipping  interest, 
is,  that  it  employs  1,800  ships,  of  470,000  tons,  navigated  by  20,000  sailors.-  But 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  showed,  in  his  previously  quoted  speech,  that  this  statement  is 
utterly  erroneous.  The  entries  inwards  of  British  ships  from  our  possessions  in  North 
America  correspond  with  the  sums  now  stated ;  but,  at  an  average,  every  ship  employed 
in  the  trade  makes  ij  voyage  a  year;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  only  1.028  ships,  of 
270,000  tons  and  11,427  men,  are  employed  in  the  trade.*  From  this  latter  number 
must,  however,  be  struck  ofF  ships  employed  in  other  branches  of  trade  ;  for  no  one 
pretends  that  the  only  trade  we  carry  on  with  British  North  America  is  the  importation 
of  timber.  We  believe  that  the  numl)er  to  be  so  struck  ofl'  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
200  ships,  of  54,000  tons  and  2,200  men,  leaving  about  800  ships,  of  216,000  tons 
and  9,200  men,  to  be  affected  by  the  change.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  about  a  third 
part  of  the  timber  now  bi'ought  from  Canada  would  most  probably  continue  to  be 
brought  for  the  purposes  already  referred  to,  were  the  duties  equalised,  only  534  ships, 
of  144,000  tons  and  6,134  men,  would  be  forced  to  change  their  employments.  Now 
of  these,  a  half,  at  least,  would  be  immediately  employed  in  bringing  from  the  Baltic 
the  same  quantity  of  timber  that  is  brought  from  America  ;  and  as  the  jirice  of  timber 
would  be  materially  lowered  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  the  demand  for  it  would  no 
doubt  materially  increase;  so  that  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  -very  few,  if  anj',  ships 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  abolition  of  the  discriminating  duties.      It 

•  It  ii  singular  that  Mr.  Bouchettc  should  have  fallen  into  the  common  but  palpaMe  eiTor  on  this  point 
—  (See  the  Preface  to  his  valuable  work  on  British  America.) 
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is  material,  too,  to  observe,  tliat  whatever  temporary  inconvenience  the  shipping  interest 
might  sustain  from  the  change,  its  future  consequences  would  be  singularly  advan- 
tageous to  it.  The  high  price  of  timber  employed  in  the  building  of  ships  is  at  present 
the  heaviest  drawback  on  the  British  ship  owners ;  but  the  equalisation  of  the  duties 
would  materially  reduce  this  price  ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  best  practical 
judges  for  affirming,  that  were  the  duty  (as  it  ought  to  be)  entirely  repealed,  ships 
might  l)e  built  decidedly  cheaper  in  England  than  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  desirable,  however,  to  secure  the  interests  of  so  important  a  class  as  that 
of  the  ship  owners  from  any  chance  even  of  temporary  loss  or  inconvenience  from  an 
equalisation  of  the  duties.  And  it  is  fortunate  that  this  object  may  be  attained, 
not  only  without  any  loss,  but  with  certain  benefit  to  the  public.  The  expediency 
of  encouraging  emigration  to  the  colonies,  as  a  means  of  relieving  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland  from  that  mass  of  paupers  by  which  they  are  burdened,  is  no  longer  questioned ; 
and  we  incline  to  think  that  no  more  effectual  means  of  promoting  emigration  could  be 
devised,  than  the  giving  a  bounty  to  the  owners  of  ships  landing  emigrants  in  Canada,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  New  South  Wales.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  number 
of  emigrants  to  British  North  America,  in  1332,  amounted  to  about  66,000  (ante, 
p.  881.) ;  and  supposing  that  a  bounty  of  :30s.  or  40s.  a  head  were  in  future  to  be  paid 
on  the  arrival  of  emigrants  at  Quebec,  it  would  more  than  indemnify  the  ship  owners 
for  any  inconvenience  resulting  from  a  new  arrangement  of  the  timber  duties  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  stimulus  it  would  give  to  emigration  would  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  colonies. 

5.  Alteration  jyroposed  in  the  Timber  Duties  in  1831.  —  To  suppose  that  the  timber 
trade  should  be  allowed  to  continue  on  its  present  footing,  seems  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
question.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  discriminating  duties  impose  a  pecuniary  sa- 
crifice of  1,500,000/.  a  year  on  the  British  public,  besides  forcing  the  use  of  a  compa- 
ratively worthless  article  where  none  but  the  very  best  ought  to  be  employed.  We  have 
also  seen  that  this  sacrifice  produces  no  real  benefit  to  the  colonies  ;  and  that  the  benefit 
it  does  produce  to  the  ship  owners  is  but  trifling,  and  may  be  more  than  made  up  to  them 
without  loss  to  the  public.  The  existing  government  seems  to  have  been  early  satisfied 
of  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  introduce  a  less  objectionable  system  ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1831,  Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the  duties  on  Baltic  timber  should  be  reduced 
6s.  a  load  on  the  1st  of  January,  1832;  6s.  more  on  the  1st  of  January,  1833  ;  and  35- 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1834;  making  the  total  reduction  15s.  a  load,  and  leaving  a 
protection  in  favour  of  Canada  timl)er  of  30s.  a  load.  The  only  real  objection  to  this 
scheme  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enougli ;  that  "  it  scotched  the  snake,  without  killing 
it."  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  ground  on  which  to  justify  the  granting  of  a  bounty 
(for  such  is  the'real  operation  of  the  duty)  to  force  the  use  of  an  inferior  and  more  costly 
article;  and  even  if  a  reasonable  bounty  could  be  justified,  one  of  30s.  a  load  is  quite 
excessive.  But  singular  as  it  may  seem,  this  proposal,  moderate  as  it  certainly  was, 
encountered  a  very  keen  opposition.  Some  of  those  who  had  previously  expressed  their 
concurrence  in  the  expediency  of  some  measure  of  the  sort,  thought  proper  to  vote 
against  it ;  and,  upon  a  division,  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  46.  Lord  Althorp  seems 
to  have  been  much  discouraged  by  the  result  of  this  motion ;  for,  during  the  length- 
ened period  that  has  since  elapsed,  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  effect  any  modification  of 
the  duties.  But  notwithstanding  these  unfiivourable  appearances,  we  do  not  believe  that 
a  system  so  destructive  of  the  public  interests  will  be  upheld  much  longci:.  It  were  much 
to  be  wished  that  the  duties  could  be  wholly  dispensed  with.  Timber  is  about  the  very 
worst  subject  for  taxation  ;  but,  at  all  events,  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  discriminating 
duties.  It  is  not  to  be  endured,  that  so  essential  an  article  —  that  t/ie  prime  necessary  of 
manufacturing  industry  —  should  be  loaded  with  exorbitant  duties,  imposed,  not  for  the 
sake  of  revenue,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  either  reap  no  advantage  from  them,  or 
none  that  is  material. 


I.  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Duties  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  Timber  and  other  Articles  of 
Wood,  imported  from  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America,  in  each  of  the  Years  ending  the  fith  of 
January,  1S28,  the.jth  of  January,  1829,  and  the  5th  of  January,  1830;  and  of  tlie  Amount  of  Duties 
which  would  have  heen  paid  on  such  Timber  and  other  Articles  of  Wood,  if  they  had  been  cliarged 
with  the  Kates  of  Duty  payable  on  similar  Articles  imported  from  the  Baltic, 


Year  ending  5th  of  January,  18C8 

—  ■    182!) 

—  1830 


Amotint  of  Duly  paiil  in  llie  United 
Kjnudonn  on  Timber,  Deals,  and  other 

Articles  of  Wood,  Imported  (rom  the 
British  Provinces  in  North  America. 


£  s.  d. 

213,749  15  4 

i.'24,l(lR  12  9 

2J2,7ii9  17  0 


Amount  of  Duty  which  vould  have 

heen   paid  upon  such  Tiinb.  r.  Deals, 

and  other  Articles  of  Wood,  if  thoj  had 

been  imported  from  thcHaltIc. 


£  s.  d. 

1,251,922  13  4 

l,4<)4,8fr7  4  1 

1,580,795  9  4 
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II.   Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  different  Species  of  Timber  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1831  •  specifyi'ig  the  Countries  whence  they  were  brought,  and  the  Quantities  brought  from  each. 


Masts, 
Yards,  & 
Bowsprits 
under  12 
Inches  in 
Diameter. 

Masts, 

Timber, 

Wain. 

Countries  from 
vBhich  imported. 

Battens  and 
Uatten  Ends. 

Deals  and 
Deal  Ends. 

Lath- 
wood. 

Yards,  & 
Bowsprits 
12  Inches 
in  Dia- 
meter and 
upwards. 

Oak  Plank 
2  Inches 
thick  or 
upwards. 

Staves. 

Teak. 

Fir,  Oak,  & 

ated,  8 

Inches 

square,  or 

upwards. 

scot 
Logs,  8 
Inches 
square 
or  up- 
wards. 

Gl.luls.qrs.No. 

GUida.qrs.No. 

Fath. 

No. 

Loadt.fl. 

Laids.ft. 

at.hda.qTS.No. 

Loads,   t. 

Load*,  ft. 

IM.  ft. 

•2,766 

1  28 

14,075    3     0 

2,170 

2,020 

731  22 

l<i  20 

- 

6,486  17 

1,846  33 

1,999 

2  29 

3,723    1  12 

8 

2,839 

5  11 

0    7 

70 

2  20 

3,820  11 

Norway      - 

8,439 

1  26 

10,457    2  13 

50 

4,826 

8  37 

- 

23,537  44 

. 

0    0  14 

. 

- 

306 

9  21 

4,550    0    4 

2,254 

510 

282    4 

2,058     4 

20,807 

3    8 

100,964  14 

70g  13 

0 

0    8 

3    2    8 

40  13 

210  12 

596 

1  27 

4,454  22 

, 

10    1     7 

2 

2 

387  26 

Other  pi.  of  Europe 

0 

1  18 

11    320 

11 

253  40 

3  35 

20 

0    4 

24  26 

243  27 

West.  est.  of  Africa 

. 

. 

• 

E.  I.  C.'s   territo- 

ries  and  Ceylon 

• 

- 

4 

1 

3  33 

I 

]     6 

137  18 

\".Diemen's  Land 

. 

. 

. 

2 

1    0 

0  3S 

735  26 

New  Zealand  and 

_ 

. 

. 

250    S 

1,080 

1    6 

22,056    2    2 

6,889 

3,146 

3,126  33 

180  46 

2  27 

- 

418,879  39 

3  40 

West  Indies  - 

. 

. 

0    16 

. 

9 

- 

Hayti 

• 

U.S.  of  America  - 

3 

2    8 

15    1    7 

. 

12 

- 

2,079  49 

Isle  Guernsey  ,Jer- 

sey,  Aldemey,  & 

Man,  for  goods 
Total  import    - 

0 

0    2;          004 

55 

- 

• 

• 

0    5 

14/>9G 

0    3    51,915    0    7     11,373     13,138 

4,703     1 

2,525  24    76.431 

1  29    23,839  38'5R2,199    8 

2,571  31 

III.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Timber  and  Hard  Woods  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for 
Home  Consumption,  with  the  Nett  Revenue  thereon,  in  1831  and  1832.  —  {Papers  published  by  Board 
of  Trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  '22.  and  p.  27.) 
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Battens  and  batten  ends    -  great  100 

Quantities  imported. 

Quantities 

exported. 

Quantities  retained 
for  Consumption. 

Nett  Revenue. 

1831. 

1832. 

1831. 

1832. 

1831. 

1832. 

1831. 

1832. 

14,596 

11,118 

61 

51 

11,637 

11,782 

L. 

109,898 

110,727 

Deal  and  deal  ends         -            — 

54,915 

51,261 

487 

517,835 

9,000 

6,784 

128 

583 

7 

4,438 

3,104 

58 

260 

3,025 

y       10,258 

11,173 

12  and  upwards     -           -    loads 
Oak  plant:           -            -           -    - 
Staves         -           -           -    great  100 

4,703 

6,246 

20 

100 

4,125 

6,077 

s 

2,525 

1,789 

- 

6 

2,280 

1,829 

8,470 

7,286 

76,431 

63,528 

2,907 

1,831 

70,307 

63,676 

50,293 

49,(1.17 

512,155 

493,850 

403 

600 

465,607 

434,326 

2,-,582 

30,176 

4 

13 

22,673 

29,581 

30,867 

38,865 

Unenumerated,  ditto           -        •    — 

26,463 

33,403 

8 

84 

26,348 

32,329 

6,526 

8,151 

Wainscot  logs,  ditto        -            -    — 
Habd  Wooi^s. 

484 

2,719 
327 

48 

22 

447 

398 

- 

r,.l,212,560 

1,185,236 

2,054 

1,.S68 

Cedar          -           ■             .        -     _ 

1,029 

1,137 

21 

1,017 

1,352 

1,424 

2,717 

11,512 

15,864 

463 

791 

12,175 

19,293 

47,932 

47,524 

Rosewood             •           -           •     — 

1,253 

832 

57 

183 

848 

838 

8,484 

8,392 

L.  59,874 

60,501 

TIN  (Ger.  Blech,  Weisshlech ;  Fr.  Fer  blanc ;  It.  Latta,  Banda  stagnata ;  Sp. 
Hnja  de  lata  ;  Rus.  Bl'dcha,  Shest ,-  Arab.  Resas ;  Sans.  Trapu  and  Ranga),  a  metal 
which  has  a  fine  white  colour  like  silver ;  and  when  fresh,  its  brilliancy  is  very  great. 
It  has  a  slightly  disagreeable  taste,  and  emits  a  peculiar  smell  when  rubbed.  Its  hard- 
ness is  between  that  of  gold  and  lead.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7  -29.  It  is  very  malleable ; 
tin-foil,  or  tin  leaf,  is  about  jjL.th  part  of  an  inch  thick ;  and  it  might  be  beat  out  into 
leaves  as  thin  again,  if  such  were  required  for  the  purposes  of  art.  In  ductility  and 
tenacity  it  is  very  inferior.  A  tin  wire  0-078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  weight  of  ,34-7  pounds  only  without  breaking.  Tin  is  very  flexible,  and  produces  a 
crackling  noise  when  bent.  It  may  be  readily  alloyed  with  copper,  zinc,  &c.,  forming 
very  valuable  compounds.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

The  ores  of  this  metal  are  found  in  compamtively  few  places ;  the  principal,  and  ptrhaps  the  only,  ones 
are  Cornwall,  Galicia,  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  the  Malay  countries,  China,  and  Bauca  in  Asia, 
i'hcy  are  peculiar  to  primitive  rocks,  generally  in  granite,  either  in  veins  or  beds,  and  are  often  associated 
with  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  . 

Tin  is  much  used  as  a  covering  to  several  other  metals  :  iron  is  tinned,  to  prevent  its  rapid  oxid^ion 
when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture ;  and  the  same  process  is  applied  to  copper,  to  avoid  the  injurious  efrectj 
to  which  those  who  art  in  the  habit  of  employing  cooking  utensils  made  of  this  metal  are  always  liable. 
The  solutions  of  tin  in  the  nitric,  muriatic,  n'itro-sulphuric,  and  tartaric  acids,  are  much  used  in  dyeing, 
as  giving  a  degree  of  permanency  and  brilliance  to  several  colours,  to  he  obtained  by  the  use  of  no  other 
mordants  with  which  we  .tre  at  present  acquainted  :  tin  forms  the  basis  of  pewter,  in  the  composition  of 
which  it  is  alloved  with  lead  ;  when  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  it  is  called  tin-foil,  and  is  applied,  with  the 
addition  of  mercury,  to  cover  the  surface  of  glass,  thus  forming  looking-glasses,  mirrors,  &c. ;  and  in  com- 
bination with  sulphur  ;  it  constitutes  what  is  called  mosaic  gold. —  [Joyce's  Chcm.  Mi'n.) 

Ti.v  Plates,  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  kiA!/!?  (>ora,arc  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
and  are  in  very  extensive  demand.  They  are  formed  of  thin  plates  of  iron  dipped  into  molten  tin.  The 
tin  not  only  covers  the  surface  of  the  iron,  but  penetrates  it  completely,  and  gives  the  whole  a  white 
colour.  It  is  usual  to  add  about  l-lOth  of  copper  to  the  tin,  to  prevent  it  from  forming  too  thick  a  coat 
upon  the  iron.^  {Thomson's  Chemistry.) 
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Historical  Notice  of  the  British  Tin  Trade.  —  Tlie  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  have  been 
woriced  from  a  very  remote  era.  The  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Cassiterides,  or 
tin  inlands,  are  meiitioned  by  Herodotus  (lib.  iii.  c.  115.),  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  iv. 
p.  501.  ed.  1604),  and  Slrabo  {Geog.  lib.  iii.).  Some  difference  of  opinion  has,  indeed, 
been  entertained  as  to  the  particular  islands  to  which  the  Pha-nicians  applied  the  term 
Cassiterides;  hut  Bor\ase  (Accou7tt  of  the  Scilli/  Islands,  p.  72.),  Larcher  (//erorfo^e,  tome  iii. 
p.  384.  cd.  1802.),  and  the  ablest  critics,  agree  that  they  are  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  the 
western  extremity  of  Cornwall.  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  British  tin  trade, 
which  was  always  reckoned  of  peculiar  importance,  was  carried  on  t)y  the  merchants  of 
Marseilles,  and  subsequently  by  the  Romans.  Besides  Britain,  Spain  furnished  the 
ancients  with  considerable  quantities  of  tin.  We  have  no  very  precise  information  as  to 
the  purposes  to  which  they  applied  this  metal.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians, 
so  famous  for  their  purple  dyes,  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  solution  of  tin  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid  in  fixing  that  colour.  The  best  of  the  ancient  mirrors,  or  specula, 
were  also  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  ;  and  tin  was  used  in  the  coating  of  cop- 
per vessels.  —  (  Watson's  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iv. ) 

In  modern  times,  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have  been  wrought  with  various 
degi-ees  of  energy  and  success.  Queen  Elizabeth  brought  over  some  German  miners,  by 
whom  some  of  the  processes  were  improved.  During  the  civil  wars,  the  mines  were 
much  neglected.  At  the  commencement  of  last  century,  however,  the  business  of  mining 
was  carried  on  with  renewed  vigour;  and  from  1720  to  1740,  the  annual  produce  was 
about  2,100  tons.  The  produce  went  on  gradually  increasing,  till  it  amounted,  in  the  10 
years  from  1790  to  1800,  to  3,254  tons  a  year.  During  the  next  15  years,  the  produce 
fell  off;  and  for  the  5  years  ending  with  1815,  it  was  always  considerably  under  3,000 
tons  a  year.  But  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  a  considerable  increase  took  place ;  and 
since  1816,  the  produce  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  1820,  always  above  3,000  tons 
a  year  ;  and  in  1827  and  1828,  it  was  very  near  5,000  tons.  The  present  average  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  may  be  estimated  at  4,500  tons  a  year.  We  subjoin  from  the  papers 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  authorities,  an 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  British  Tin  coined  and  exported,  and  of  the  average  Price  of  the  same,  in 
each  Year  from  1820  to  1832,  both  inclusive;  exhibiting,  also,  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Foreign  Tin 
during  the  same  Period. 


Years. 

British  Tin. 

Foreign  Tin. 

Average 

1 

Coined 

in  Cornwall. 

Coined  in  Devon. 

Exported, 

Price 
per  Cwt. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Blocks. 

Ctvt.   tirs.  llis. 

Blocks. 

Cwt.  fjrs.  lbs. 

Cnl.  qrs.  Ihs. 

L.  ..    d. 

Cvt.  qrs.  Ilis. 

CI.   qrs.  tliS. 

1S20 

16,800 

50,639    2  18 

. 

25,852     1   15 

3  13    6 

1  24 

IS'^1 

18,135 

.'4,851     3     1 

29,229     1   15 

3  17    6 

5  23 

1822 

18,720 

56,  78    3  13 

CI 

201    2  20 

35,843    2     3 

4    8    0 

1,909 

0    5 

1823 

'22,326 

67,602     1     0 

80 

252     1     4 

26,364     1  27 

5    5    6 

6,-l61     1  24 

5,502 

1  21 

1824 

28,465 

87,125     2  15 

279 

836    2    3 

36,890    0  13 

4    2    6 

4,709 

2  20 

1825 

25,063 

77,699    2  14 

389 

1,180    0  14 

34,237    3  19 

4    9    6 

4,709 

3  11 

1826 

24,555 

76,674     1     1 

400 

1,200    2  20 

43,645    0    0 

3  19    0 

3,394     2     8 

5,647 

1     3 

1827 

30,.544 

95,882     1  14 

602 

1,869    3    7 

49,474     0  21 

3  17    6 

0  24 

1828 

28,983 

91,387    3  19 

547 

1,739    3  23 

41,426    2  13 

3  13    0 

3,.'!86     0  12 

3,258 

1   10 

1829 

25,761 

83,469    2  U 

543 

1,827     1  22 

3.-,215    0    8 

3  14    6 

2,674    3  21 

2,580 

2  21 

18.10 

^4,306 

80,979    3  26 

589 

2,064    0  24 

30,425     1     8 

18.-?  I 

24,016 

79,971     1    9 

462 

1,651    0  12 

21,762    2    0 

1 2,225 

3  10 

18.12 

31,837    2    3 

3  13    0 

29,203    1    8 

21,719 

3  13    1 

Account  showing  the  Quantity  of  British  and  of  Foreign  (Banca  and  Malay)  Tin  exported  to  different 
Countries  in  1833,  specifying  the  Quantities  shipped  for  each.  —  (ParZ.  Paper,  No.  233.  Sess.  1834.) 


Countries  to  which  exported. 

British  Tin. 

Foreign  Tin. 

Countries  to  which  exported. 

British  Tin. 

Foreign  Tin. 
Cnt.  qrs.  Ibt. 

Ctvt.  qrs.  llis. 

Cnit.   qrs.  Ihs. 

Cnl.  qrs.  lbs. 

3,753    2  24 

5,014     1  16 

4    2    6 

506    2     3 

Africa 

18    0  21 

British  N.  American  colonies 

148    3    0 

118    3    1 

504    0  23 

British  West  Indies 

114    2  14 

332    2    6 

659    2  25 

Foreign  West  Indies        -     - 

97    0    0 

(wrmany 

162     3     7 

1,468    3  13 

Unite<l  States  of  America     - 

1,177    0    0 

3,569    2  17 

Holland 

687    2    0 

4,285    2  10 

Mexico 

4     0    0 

Belgium 

42     2     0 

15,745    2  10 

Colombia        -               -          - 

4     0    0 

Fr.ii,ce 

8,986    2    0 

1,55-1    3  17 

Braiil 

322    0    0 

Portugal,  Azores  and  Madeira 

175    0    0 

States  of  the  Hio  de  la  Plata  - 

8    0    0 

937    0    0 

39    3  23 

Peru 

6    0    0 

Giliralur 

48    0    0 

20    0    2 

(Jucmsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey, 
and  Man 

Italy 

3,087    3  18 

5,388    0  21 

14    2  20 

Malta        ... 
Turkey 

180    0    0 
3.790    0    0 

1,498     1  10 

Total 

24,989     1    0 

39,849    3  27 

Mcrea  and  Greek  islands 

20    0    0 

Prices,  ^c.  —  The  prices  of  tin  and  tin  plates  in  the  London  market  in  March,  1834,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Tin,  British,  in  blocks 
in  pots 
in  bars 
^rain  blocks 
broken 
Foreign,  Banca,  in  bond 
Strt'iRhtt 

4  E   4 


3  14 

6 

Tin  nlates.per  l>ox  of  225  sht>. 
No.  I.e.  13J  by  10  inches 

-  per  cwt. 

-  112  lbs.   1  18    0 

3  15 

0 

__ 

3  17 

6 

l.X. 

•    140          2    3    0 



4    13 

0 

l..\X.           161 

-    161           2    9    0 



4   IS 

0 

IXX.X 

-     1S2            2  14    0 

^_ 

3    2 

0 

IXXXX. 

-    208           3    1    n 

3     3 

0 

No.  II.  C.  l.^iby  9 J  inches 

105             1   15    0 

1160  TIN. 

L. 


,snxxx 


L.    .. 

il. 

2     1 

0 

1    13 

() 

1    1<< 

(1 

■i  M 

II 

3    5 

(1 

3  I.S 

0 

3  !7 

0 

4     3 

0 

Tin  i.lat»,  litrboiof  29SsIi»s.  C  C.     16j  by  I'J}  inclii*      -  -      98 1 

I.      .1   ..    ..    .     ".i,,^^^  .      .    i33ibs.     2    10  \X.  lOOsheeu  -      -    \i6  1  19    5 

1  inches    -  -      98  1  13    0      Double  ■{  XX.  -  -    147  S    S    0 

126  1  19    0  ixXX.        -  .  -    1G8  2  11    0 

(.XXXX.  -  -     1S9  2  17    0 

Taggers,  14  by  10  inches,  2/.  St. 

Mi  by  104  inches. 
Wastersof  No.  I.  C,  No.  I.  X.,  and  No.  XX.  Zt.  per  box 
less  than  perfect  plates  ;  all  othtT  .sorts  of  wasters  Qa.  per  box 
less.    Duty  and  snipping  charges  6d.  per  box. 

The  price  of  British  tin,  at  an  average,  from  1811  to  1815,  inclusive,  was  about  11.  a  cwt.  Its  fall  from 
1815  to  18-20,  and  its  comparatively  low  price  since,  have  been  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  ;  partly  to  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  working  the  mines,  partly  to  the  increased  supply  of  metal  obtained  from  them, 
and  partly  and  principally  to  the  competition  of  the  tin  of  Banca  and  of  the  Malay  countries.  Previously 
to  ISli,  we  had  in  some  measure  a  monopoly  of  the  market  of  the  world.  But  since  tlien  the  Banca 
mines  have  been  wrought  with  unusual  spirit ;  and  their  produce  has  bcun  so  much  increased,  as  not 
only  fully  to  supply  the  market  of  China,  to  which  we  formerly  exported  from  (iOO  to  1,0(J0  tons,  but 
to  meet  us  in  every  European  market.  It  appears,  from  the  tbrcgoing  Tables,  that  Malay  tin  is  now 
very  extensively  imported,  for  warehousing,  into  England,  at  the  same  time  that  large  quantities  are 
carried  direct  to  Holland,  where  there  are  refining  houses.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  price, 
and  the  increased  produce  of  the  Cornish  mines,  our  exports  of  tin  have  continued  nearly  stationary,  or 
have  rather  fallen  off;  having  been  less  in  1831  and  1832,  when  the  produce  of  the  mines  exceeded  4,000 
toiis  a  year,  than  in  1820  and  18-21,  when  it  was  only  about  2,000  tons  a  year. 

Dvty  on  British  Tin.  —  All  tin  produced  in  Cornwall  has  been  subject,  from  a  very  remote  period,  to  a 
coinage  duty  of  4/.  a  ton,  payable  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall :  the  tin  raised  in  Devonshire  is  subject  to  a 
similar  duty  of  1/.  \os.  id.  a  ton.  This  duty  produces  from  16,000/.  to  20,000/.  a  year ;  and  is  felt  to  be  a 
serious  gri-vance,  not  only  from  its  amount,  but  from  tlie  vexatious  regulations  under  which  it  is  col. 
lected.  Though  the  orders  sent  the  miner  were  for  tin  of  a  peculiar  description,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
enielt  it  at  once  into  the  required  form,  but  is  obliged  to  cast  it,  in  the  first  instance,  into  blocks.  This 
regulation  being  complied  with,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  tin  would  be  surveyed  by  officers  at  the 
sraelting.house,  and  the  duty  charged  accordingly  ;  but  instead  of  this  the  miner  is  obliged  to  convey  it 
sometimes  as  far  as  8  or  10  miles,  to  one  of  the  coinage  tinvns,yihere  it  is,  (and  where  only  it  can  be) 
coined  ;  that  is,  a  small  piece  is  struck  otFoneof  the  corners,  and  the  block  is  impressed  with  the  arms  of 
the  duchy,  and  the  duty  paid.  This  useless  ceremony  being  gone  through,  the  tin  has  frequently  to  be 
carried  back,  before  it  can  be  shipped,  to  the  very  pi  ice  whence  it  was  taken  to  be  coined  !  Another 
grievance  is,  that  the  coinage  is  only  performed  quarterly  ;  so  that,  however  pressing  the  demand  for  tin 
may  be  in  the  interim,  the  miner  cannot  supply  it.  There  are  also  certain  fees  payable  on  the  coinage, 
particularly  if  it  take  place  during  the  Christmas  and  Ladyday  quarters  ;  so  that  if  we  add  to  the  duty 
of  4/.  a  ton,  those  charges,  and  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  expense  of  carriage,  and  for  the 
trouble  and  inconvenience  to  which  the  miner  is  put,  the  whole  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  5/.  a 
ton. 

It  is  surely  high  time  that  this  tax,  and  the  proposterous  regulations  connected  with  it,  were  abolished. 
.So  long  as  we  enjoyed  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  tlie  tin  trade,  the  duchy  duty  was  comparatively  little  felt ; 
but  now  that  we  have  to  sustain  a  competition  that  has  already  sunk  the  price  of  tin  about  .JO  per  cent, 
and  that  is  every  day  becoming  more  severe,  it  is  found  to  be  quite  oppressive.  And  it  is  not  to  be  en- 
dured  that  the  existence  of  an  ancient  and  important  branch  of  industry,  supposed  to  afford  employment  for 
about  20,000  persons,  should  be  endangered,  that  the  Crown  may  gain  a  paltry  revenue  of  from  IS.OCH)/.  to 
20,0(K)/.  a  year.  This  is  a  subject  which  calls  loudly  lor  the  interference  of  the  legislature;  and  should 
another  edition  of  this  work  be  called  for,  we  trust  we  shall  then  have  to  announce  the  abolition  or  com- 
mutation of  the  tin  duty.  —  (For  further  particulars,  see  an  excellent  little  tract  entitled  the  Tin  Duties, 
(ascribed  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon)  published  in  1833.  There  is  a  useful  and  instructive  paper  on  the  tin 
trade  in  the  Spectator,  No.  217.) 

TtiV,  Oriental  (Malay,  r/wns;  HmA.  Kalai ;  .Siamese,  Dihuk ;  Burmese,  A7/c?-/)'A-^k,  white  copper), 
in  commercial  language  usually  called  Banca  tin.  It  is  found  in  several  provinces  of  China;  but 
the  most  extensive  and,  probably,  richest  tin  district  in  the  world,  exists  in  the  IMalay  countries. 
This  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  extreme  cape  to  the  latitude  of  14°  on  its 
western  side,  and  to  11°  on  its  eastern,  and  comprehends  several  of  the  small  islands  lying  in  the 
route  between  the  peninsula  and  Java,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  3°  south  ;  so  that  the  whole  of  this 
tin  district  has  an  extreme  length  of  near  1,200  miles.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  mines 
within  these  limits  are  as  yet  unwrought  and  unexplored.  It  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  last  century 
that  the  mines  of  Banca,  the  most  productive  at  present  worked,  were  accidentally  discovered.  The 
whole  tin  of  the  Malay  countries  is  the  produce  of  alluvial  ores,  or  what  is  called,  in  Cornwall, 
"  Stream-work ;"  and  from  the  abundance  in  which  the  mineral  has  been  found  by  the  mere  washing  of 
the  soil,  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  at  regular  mining,  or  obtaining  the  ore  from  its  rocky  matrix. 
Malay  tin,  consequently,  is  grain  tin,  or  tin  in  a  very  pure  state  ;  that  being  the  species  which  alluvial  ore 
uniformly  produces.  The  mines,  or  rather  excavations,  are  perpendicular  pits  of  from  Vi  to  2.5  feet  deep ; 
and  when  the  soil  and  a  superstratum  of  common  clay  are  removed,  the  bed  containing  the  ore,  consisting 
of  quartz  and  granitic  gravel,  is  reached.  The  sand  and  gravel  arc  separated  from  the  ore  by  passing  a 
stream  of  water  through  the  whole  materials.  The  ore  so  obtained  is  preserved  in  heaps,  and  smelted 
periodically  with  charcoal  in  a  blast  furnace.  The  mine  or  pit  is  kept  clear  of  water  by  the  Chinese 
wheel.  No  cattle  are  used  in  any  part  of  the  process ;  human  labour  being  had  recourse  to  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  stages.  The  most  imperfect  part  of  the  process  is  the  saiclting.  The  stream  ores  of 
Cornwall,  which  arc  generally  poor,  afford  from  fij  to  15  per  'ent.  of  grain  tin;  whereas,  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  process,  from  those  of  Banca  not  more  than  55  or  GO  are  usually  obtained.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  produce  suggested,  a  few  years  ago,  the  practicability  of  sending  the  ore  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  being  smelted  ;  and  the  experiment  was  trie<l ;  but  our  customs  regulations  not  allowing  the 
produce  to  be  bonded  and  re-exported  without  duty,  rendered  the  scheme  aliortive. 

With  very  trifling  exceptions,  the  whole  tin  of  the  Malay  islands  is  mined  and  smelted  by  Chinese 
settlers  ;  and  before  their  skill  and  enterprise  were  applied  to  its  production,  the  metal  seems  to  have  been 
obtained  hy  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  produced  it,  by  processes  hardly  mote  skilful  than 
those  hy  which  the  precious  metals  were  procured  by  the  native  mhabitants  of  America,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  European  skill  and  machinery.  The  following  estimate  has  been  given  of  the  annual 
jiroduce  of  the  principal  states  and  places  producing  tin  :  - 

Pinilt. 


E.ist  coast  of  the  Ifalay  peninsula  — 

.tunic  Cevlon .1,000 

Oueda    - 2,000 

Pera 3,000 

Salangorc 3,000 

.'.lalacca                    4,000 

Total       -          -          -       Piculs  17,000 


Piadi. 
est  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  islands  — 
Sunirora  and  Fataiii            .           -           -           -      .3,000 
Tringanu "7,000 


Piculs    53,000 


■J'his  can  be  considered  only  as  a  rough  estimate  ;  but  we  believe  it  is  not  far  wide  of  the  truth.     At  an 
average  of  the  S  years,  182u-"27  and  1827-28  the  exports  of  Singajiore  amounted  to  16,54-2  piculs,  or  about 
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970  tons.  The  most  considerable  port  of  exportation  is  Batavia  ;  from  which  there  is  sent  annually,  cither 
directly,  or  through  orders  from  the  Dutch  government  or  the  authorities  at  Banca, 2,000  tons.  From  Prince 
of  Wales  Island  there  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  exported  ;  and  a  smaller  one  direct  to  China  in  junk.v, 
from  several  of  the  native  ports  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  'Ihe  great  marts  for  the  con. 
sumption  of  tin  are  China,  Hindostan,  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  quality  of  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  Malay  tin,  although  there  may  be  some  inconsiderable  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  original 
ores,  seems  to  be  derived  chiefly  from  the  greater  or  less  skill  with  which  the  process  of  smelting  is  con- 
ducted ;  and  this,  again,  necessarily  depends  upon  the  extent  of  capital,  and  goodness  of  the  machinery 
employed.  The  mining  operations  of  Banca  have  long  been  conducted  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more 
skill,  than  in  any  other  of  the  Malay  countries;  and  cotisequently,  the  metal  producd  in  this  island  is 
superior  by  from  10  to  P2  per  cent.  :  in  the  market  of  Canton  it  is  called  "  old  tin,"  in  contradistinction 
to  "  new  tin,"  the  produce  of  the  other  Malay  countries.  Next,  in  point  of  quality,  to  the  produce  of 
Banca,  are  those  of  Tringanu  and  Singkep,  which  are  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  inferior  to  it.  The  tin  of 
the  state  of  Pera,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  produced  by  the  natives  themselves,  without  Chinese 
assistance,  is  the  worst,  and  usually  about  l.j  per  cent,  below  that  of  Banca.  The  native  tin  of  China  is  10 
percent,  inferior  to  that  of  Banca,  and  is  probably  block  tin,  like  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Cornwall ;  and, 
like  it,  the  produce  of  regular  mining  operation.s,  and  not  alluvial.  The  produce  of  the  Chinese  mines  is 
said  of  late  years  to  have  greatly  decreased  ;  probably  owing  to  the  great  increase  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  produce  of  the  Malay  countries,  and  the  cheapness  and  abundance  with  which  it  finds  its  way 
to  China.  It  should  be  added,  th..t  of  late  years,  and  chicHy  owing  to  the  very  low  price  and  abundance  of 
German  spelter  (zinc)  in  the  Indian  market,  this  commodity  has  occa^iolldlly  been  fraudulently  mixed 
with  tin.  The  Chinese  brokers  of  Canton,  however,  are  suHiciently  expert  to  detect  the  adulteration  ;  and 
it  is  believed  th:»t  this  discreditable  practice  has  lately  ceased. 

The  price  of  tin,  taking  the  market  of  Singapore  as  the  standard,  has  fluctuated  of  late  years  from  14  to 
20  Spanish  dollars  per  picul;  equal,  at  the  exchange  of  4.v.  per  liollar,  to  ils.  and  fi7x.  per  cwt.  At  an 
average  of  these  prices,  the  annual  value  of  the  whole  Malay  tin  will  be  about  240,i;()0/.  per  annum.— 
(,Craw/!ird''s  History  of  the  Indian  Arc/ii/iclngo ;  Di:  Hurfjicld's  MS.  StatiUical  View  of  (he  Island  (if 
Banca, ■  Singapore  Chronicle ;  Cankin  Rcgist<:r,  Sjc.) 

TOBACCO  (Da.  Tohak ;  Du.  Tabah;  Fr.  Tahac ;  Ger.  Tulack;  It.  Talacco ; 
Pol.  Tobaku;  Rus.  Tabah;  Sp.  Tabaco ;  Arab.  Biijjerhhanp ;  Hind.  Tumhahu;  Malay, 
TamhracJX)),  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Nicotlana  Tubacum,  a  plant  indigenous  to  America, 
but  which  succeeds  very  well,  and  is  extensively  cultivated,  in  most  parts  of  tlie  Old 
World.  The  recent  leaves  possess  very  little  odour  or  taste  ;  but  when  dried,  their 
odour  is  strong,  narcotic,  and  somewhat  foetid ;  their  taste  bitter  and  extremely  acrid. 
When  well  cured,  they  are  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  When  distilled,  they  yield  an 
essential  oil,  on  which  their  virtue  depends,  and  which  is  said  to  be  a  virulent  poison. 
The  leaves  are  used  in  various  ways ;  being  chewed,  smoked,  and  ground  and  manufac- 
tured into  snufF.  It  is  in  the  last  mentioned  form  that  tobacco  is  principally  used  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and,  though  the  contrary  has  been  often  asserted,  its  use  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  productive  of  any  perceptible  bad  consequence. 

1 .  Historical  Sketch  of  Tobacco The  taste  for  tobacco,  though  apparently  admini- 
stering only  to  a  frivolous  gratification,  has  given  birth  to  a  most  extensive  commerce, 
and  been  a  powerful  spur  to  industry.  Being  a  native  of  the  New  World,  its 
introduction  into  Europe  dates  only  from  the  early  part  of  the  1 6th  century.  Seeds  of 
the  plant  were  sent,  in  1560,  from  Portugal,  to  Catliarine  de'  INIedici,  by  Jean  Nicot,  the 
French  ambassador  in  that  country,  from  whom  it  has  received  its  botanical  name.  The 
notion,  at  one  time  so  general,  that  the  specific  appellation  tobacco  was  derived  from 
its  having  been  imported  from  Tobago,  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  without 
foundation.  Humboldt  has  shown,  that  tobacco  was  the  term  used  in  the  Haytian 
language  to  designate  the  pipe,  or  instruinent  made  use  of  by  the  natives  in  smoking 
the  herb;  and  the  term,  having  been  transferred  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  pipe  to  the 
herb  itself,  has  been  adopted  by  the  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  — (Essai  Po- 
litique snr  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.  2d  edit.)  Tobacco  is  believed  to  have 
been  first  introduced  into  England  by  tlie  settlers  who  returned,  in  1586,  from  the  colony 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  found  in  Virginia,  under  the  auspices  oi  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  the  preceding  year.  Harriott,  who  accompanied  this  expedition,  gives,  in 
his  description  of  Virginia,  an  account  of  the  tobacco  plant,  and  of  the  inanncr  in  which 
it  was  used  by  the  natives ;  adding,  that  the  English,  during  the  time  they  were  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  since  their  return  home,  were  accustomed  to  smoke  it  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Indians,  "  and  found  many  rare  and  wonderful  experiments  of  the  virtue  thereof."  — 
{Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  75.) 

Raleigh,  and  other  young  men  of  fasliion,  having  adopted  the  practice  of  smoking, 
it  spread  amongst  the  English  ;  as  it  had  previously  spread  amongst  the  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  other  Continental  nations.  But  it  made  its  greatest  i)rogrcs9 
in  this  country  after  the  foundation  of  tiie  colony  at  James  Town  in  Virginia,  in 
1607.  The  soil  of  the  colony  being  found  particularly  well  fitted  for  the  cidture  of 
tobacco,  considerable  quantities  were  raised  and  sent  home ;  and  the  numerous  indi- 
viduals interested  in  the  colony  contributed  to  introduce  that  taste  for  it  which  was 
diffused  amongst  all  classes  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

James  I.  attempted,  by  repeated  proclamations  and  publications,  .some  of  them  couched 
in  very  strong  terms,  to  restrain  tlie  use  of  tobacco.  But  his  efforts  had  very  little 
effect ;  and  the  settlers  in  Virginia  continued  to  experience  a  more  rapidly  increasing 
and  better  demand  for  tobacco  than  for  any  other  product  of  the  colony. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  trade  in  tobacco   was   mono- 
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poliscd  by  the  Crown.  Tliis  monopoly  was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance,  and 
totally  ceased  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 

Tobacco  plants  had  been  early  introduced  into  England,  and  were  found  to  answer 
remarkably  well.  Their  cultivation  was,  indeed,  prohibited  by  James,  and  afterwards 
by  Charles,  but  apparently  without  effect.  At  length,  however,  the  growing  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  having  excited  the  attention  of  the  government  financiers,  it  was 
seen  that,  by  imposing  a  duty  on  its  importation,  a  considerable  revenue  might  be  raised ; 
but  that,  were  it  allowed  to  be  freely  cultivated  at  home,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
collect  a  duty  upon  it.  In  1G43,  the  Lords  and  Commons  imposed  a  moderate  duty, 
for  the  sake  of  revenue,  on  plantation  tobacco  ;  but  instead  of  directly  prohibiting  the 
use  of  native  tobacco,  they  burdened  it  with  such  a  duty  as,  it  was  supposed,  -would 
occasion  its  culture  to  be  abandoned.  The  facility,  however,  with  which  the  duty  was 
evaded,  soon  satisfied  the  republican  leaders  that  more  vigorous  measures  were  required 
to  stop  its  cultivation,  and  consequently  to  render  its  importation  a  source  of  revenue. 
Hence,  in  1652,  an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  England,  and 
appointing  commissioners  to  see  its  provisions  carried  into  effect.  This  act  was  con- 
firmed at  the  Restoration,  by  the  act  Charles  2.  c.  34.,  which  ordered  that  all  tobacco 
plantations  should  be  destroyed.  These  measures  were  believed,  at  the  time,  to  have 
been  principally  brought  about  by  the  solicitations  of  the  planters ;  but  their  real  inten- 
tion was  not  so  much  to  conciliate  or  benefit  the  latter,  as  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  a 
revenue  from  tobacco ;  and,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  their  policy  seems  quite 
unexceptionable. 

Tliis  act  did  not,  however,  extend  to  Ireland ;  and,  of  late  years,  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  made  considerable  progress  in  that  country.  Had  this  been  allowed  to  continue, 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  in  a  few  years  the  revenue  from  tobacco,  amounting  to 
about  S,000,OOOZ.  a  year,  would  have  been  materially  diminished ;  for  it  would  be  quite 
visionary  to  suppose  that  any  plan  could  have  been  devised  for  collecting  a  duty  even  of 
100  per  cent,  upon  tobacco  —  (see  post.~)  —  supposing  it  to  have  been  generally  cultivated 
in  Ireland.  No  one,  therefore,  can  question  the  wisdom  of  the  late  act  prohibiting  its 
growth  in  that  country,  and  of  rigorously  enforcing  its  provisions.  Any  advantage  Ire- 
land might  have  gained  by  its  cultivation,  would  have  been  but  a  poor  compensation  for 
the  sacrifice  of  revenue  it  must  have  occasioned. 

In  some  countries,  as  England,  tobacco  is  principally  used  in  the  form  of  snuff;  in 
others  it  is  principally  chewed ;  but  in  one  form  or  other  it  is  every  where  made  use  of. 
So  early  as  1624,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  issued  a  bull,  excommunicating  those  who  smoked 
in  churches !  The  practice  of  smoking  was  at  one  time  exceedingly  prevalent  in  this 
country;  but  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  was  well  nigh  superseded,  at  least 
amongst  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  by  the  practice  of  snuff  taking.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, smoking  has  been  in  some  measure  revived,  though  it  is  still  very  far  from  being 
so  extensively  practised  as  formerly. 

We  quote  the  following  statement  as  to  the  universality  of  the  use  of  tobacco  from  a 
learned  and  able  paper  on  its"  Introduction  and  L^se,"  in  the  22d  volume  (p.  142.)  of  the 
Asiatic  Journal :  —  "  In  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  in  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Russia,  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco  prevails  amongst  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
learned  and  the  gay.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  smoking  is  often  carried  to  an 
excess.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  boys  to  have  a  pipe  or  cigar  in  the  mouth  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day.  The  death  of  a  child  is  not  unfrequently  recorded  in  American 
newspapers,  with  the  following  remark  subjoined :  —  '  sujiposed  to  be  occasioned  by  ex- 
cessive smoking.'  If  we  pass  to  the  East,  we  shall  find  the  practice  almost  universal. 
In  Turkey,  the  pipe  is  perpetually  in  the  mouth  ;  and  the  most  solemn  conferences  are 
generally  concluded  with  a  friendly  pipe,  employed  like  the  caliimef  of  peace  amongst  the 
Indians.  In  the  East  Indies,  not  merely  all  classes,  but  both  sexes,  inhale  the  fragrant 
steam ;  the  only  distinction  among  them  consisting  in  the  shape  of  the  instrument  em- 
ployed, and  the  species  of  the  herb  smoked.  In  China,  the  habit  ecjually  prevails;  and 
a  modern  traveller  in  that  country  (Barrow)  states,  that  every  Chinese  female,  from  the 
age  of  8  or  9  years,  wears,  as  an  appendage  to  her  dress,  a  small  silken  purse  or  pocket 
to  hold  tobacco,  and  a  pipe,  with  the  use  of  which  many  of  them  arc  not  unacquainted 
at  this  tender  age.  This  prevalence  of  the  practice,  at  an  early  period,  amongst  the 
Chinese,  is  appealed  to  by  M.  Pallas  as  an  evidence  that  '  in  Asia,  and  especially  in 
China,  the  use  of  tobacco  for  smoking  is  more  ancient  than  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.'  He  adds — '  Among  the  Chinese,  and  amongst  the  Mongol  tribes  who  had 
the  most  intercourse  with  them,  the  custom  of  smoking  is  so  general,  so  frequent,  and 
has  become  so  indispensable  a  luxury  ;  the  tobacco  purse  affixed  to  their  belt  so  necessary 
an  article  of  dress ;  the  form  of  the  pipes,  from  which  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  taken  the 
model  of  theirs,  so  original ;  and,  lastly,  the  preparation  of  the  yellow  leaves,  which  are 
merely  rubbed  to  pieces  and  then  put  into  the  pipe,  so  peculiar  ;  that  they  could  not  pos- 
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sibly  derive  all  this  from  America  by  way  of  Europe ;  especially  as  India,  where  the 
practice  of  smoking  is  not  so  general,  intervenes  between  Persia  and  China.'" 

This,  however,  is  a  very  doubtful  proposition.  It  seems  sufficiently  established  that 
the  tobacco  plant  was  first  Ijrought  from  Brazil  to  India  about  the  year  1617 ;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  was  thence  carried  to  Siam,  China,  and  other  Eastern  countries. 
The  names  given  to  it  in  all  the  languages  of  the  East,  are  obviously  of  European,  or 
rather  American,  origin  ;  a  fact  which  seems  completely  to  negative  the  idea  of  its  being 
indigenous  to  the  East. 

Sources  of  Supply.  Importatio7i  into  Great  Britain.  —  Tobacco  is  now  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  France  and  other  European  countries,  in  the  Levant,  and  in  India ; 
but  the  tobacco  of  the  United  States  is  still  very  generally  admitted  to  be  decidedly 
superior  to  most  others.  It  is  much  higher  flavoured  than  the  tobacco  of  Europe  ;  a 
superiority  attributable  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to  a  different  mode  of  treatment ;  but 
far  more,  it  is  believed,  to  differences  of  soil  and  climate. 

Previously  to  the  American  war,  our  supplies  of  tobacco  were  almost  entirely  derived 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  and  they  are  still  principally  imported  from  these  states ; 
so  much  so,  that  of  33,107,679  lbs.  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  imported  in  1831, 
52,712,108  lbs.  came  from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia, 
has  given  a  very  unfavourable  view  of  the  effects  of  the  tobacco  culture.  It  was, 
indeed,  well  known  to  be  a  crop  that  speedily  exhausted  all  but  the  very  best  lands ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  Mr.  J.  says  that  "  it  is  a  culture  productive  of  infinite  wretched- 
ness. Those  employed  in  it  are  in  a  continued  state  of  exertion,  beyond  the  powers  of 
nature  to  support.  Little  food  of  any  kind  is  raised  by  them ;  so  that  the  men  and 
animals  on  these  farms  are  badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  impoverished." —  (English 
ed.  p.  278.) 

Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico,  but  only  for  home  consumption.  It 
might  probably,  however,  were  it  not  for  the  restrictions  under  which  it  is  placed,  form 
a  considerable  article  of  export  from  that  country.  Under  the  Spanish  government,  the 
tobacco  monopoly  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue ;  yielding  from  4,000,000 
to  4,500,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  administration,  amounting  to  about 
800,000  dollars.  No  tobacco  was  allowed  to  be  cultivated,  except  in  a  few  specified 
places.  Commissioners,  or  guardas  de  tabaco,  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  all  tobacco  plantations  without  the  privileged  districts  should  be  destroyed.  The 
government  fixed  the  price  at  which  the  cultivators  of  tobacco  were  obliged  to  sell  it  to 
its  agents.  The  sale  of  the  manufactured  tobacco  was  farmed  out ;  and  cigars  were  n'i.:, 
allowed  to  be  sold,  except  at  the  royal  estancos.  No  one  was  allowed  to  use  cigars  of  his 
own  manufacture.  This  most  oppressive  monopoly  was  established  in  1764.  It  has 
been  continued,  from  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  revenue  which  it  produces,  by  the 
present  government.  —  (Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  iii.  p.  49. ;  PoinsetVs  Notes  on 
Mexico,  note  116.   Lond.  ed.) 

Cuba  is  celebrated  for  its  tobacco,  particularly  its  cigars.  These  consist  of  the  leaves, 
formed  into  small  rolls,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking.  Formerly  their  importation  into 
this  country  was  prohibited  ;  but  they  may  now  be  imported  on  paying  the  exorbitant 
duty  of  9s.  per  lb.  Havannah  cigars  are  usually  reckoned  the  best.  Previously  to  1820, 
the  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  were  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  monopoly  in  Cuba 
as  in  Mexico ;  but,  at  the  period  referred  to,  the  trade  was  thrown  open.  In  consequence 
of  the  freedom  thus  given  to  the  business,  the  pi-oduction  and  exportation  of  tobacco  are 
both  rapidly  increasing,  though  hardly,  perhaps,  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected  ; 
the  culture  of  sugar  and  coffee  being  reckoned  more  profitable.  In  1828,  the  de- 
clared value  of  the  tobacco  exported  from  Cuba  amounted  to  S68,000  dollars ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  its  real  value  considerably  exceeded  this  sum.  At 
present,  the  total  real  value  of  the  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  Havannah  and  other  ports 
is  probably  not  much  under  2,000,000  dollars.  The  tobacco  used  in  Cuba  by  the  lower 
classes  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Consumption  of  Duty-paid  Tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom.  —  It  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing official  account,  that  the  consumption  of  duty-paid  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  has 
increased  from  about  8,000,000  lbs.  in  1789,  to  16,214,000  lbs.  in  1833;  the  duty  having 
fluctuated  during  the  same  period  from  Is.  3c/.  to  4s.  and  3s.  per  lb.  There  are,  how- 
ever, sufficient  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  consumption  would  have  been  at  least  one 
fourth  part  greater,  had  the  duty  been  less.  But,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  influence  of  the  duty  in  Great  Britain,  there  can  be  none  as  to  its  in- 
fluence in  Ireland.  The  subjoined  Table  shows  that  during  the  5  years  ending  with 
1798,  when  the  duty  was  8(/.  a  pound,  the  annual  average  consumption  of  duty-paid 
tobacco  was  7,337,217  lbs.  Since  1798,  the  population  of  Ireland  has  been  more  than 
doubled ;  and  yet,  during  the  .5  years  ending  with  1833,  when  the  duty  was  3s.  per  lb., 
the  annual  average  consumption  has  been  only  about  4,266,000  lbs.  ;  which,  making 
allowance  for  the  increase  of  nonulation.  shows  that  the  consumption  has  sunk  to  little 
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more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  it  amounted  to  at  the  former  period !  This  statement 
warrants  the  conclusion,  that  were  the  duty  on  tobacco  in  Ireland  reduced  to  Is.  per  lb., 
the  consumption  would  be  so  much  increased,  that  the  revenue  would  gain,  and  not  lose, 
by  the  reduction. 

Smuggling.  —  The  price  of  tobacco  in  bond  varies  fi-om  3c/.  to  6d.  per  lb.  ;  so  that 
the  duty  of  3s.  amounts  to  1,200  per  cent,  on  the  inferior,  and  to  600  per  cent,  on  the 
superior  qualities.  Now,  though  the  use  of  tobacco  be  a  frivolous,  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
an  innocent  gratification ;  and  we  do  not  really  see  any  reason  whatever  for  loading  it 
with  such  oppressive  duties,  even  supposing  it  were  possible  to  collect  them.  The  more 
the  wants  and  desires  of  men  are  multiplied,  the  more  inventive  and  industrious  they 
become ;  and  so  far  from  preventing  luxurious  indulgences,  a  wise  government  should 
exert  itself  to  increase  their  number,  and  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  them  as  widely  as  possible. 
But  supposing  it  to  be  otherwise,  still  the  magnitude  of  the  tobacco  duty  is  altogether 
indefensible :  it  is  neither  calculated  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  revenue,  nor  to 
eradicate  the  taste  for  the  article.  Its  exorbitancy  is  advantageous  to  the  smuggler,  and 
to  him  only.  With  the  e^vception  of  brandy  and  geneva,  tobacco  is  the  principal 
article  clandestinely  imported.  If,  as  one  might  be  half  inclined  to  suspect,  tlie  duty 
were  intended  to  give  life  and  activity  to  the  nefarious  practices  of  the  illicit  traders,  it 
has  completely  answered  its  object ;  but  in  every  other  point  of  view,  its  failure  has  been 
signal  and  complete.  "  According,"  said  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  in  his  admirable  speech 
on  the  taxation  of  the  empire,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1830,  "  according  to  all  accounts 
laid  before  the  house  on  this  subject,  smuggling  in  this  article  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  and  I 
have  the  fact  upon  the  best  authority,  that  numbers  of  vessels  are  constantly  leaving  the 
ports  of  Flushing,  Ostend,  &c.,  carrying  contraband  tobacco  to  this  country.  It  is  a  fact 
which  was  established  in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  this  house,  that  senenttj  cargoes 
of  tobacco,  containing  3,644,000  lbs.,  were  smuggled  in  1  year,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
from  the  port  of  Waterford  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  alone  !  In  Scotland,  smuggling  in 
this  article  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  There  is  no  doubt,"  added  the  Right 
Honourable  gentleman,  "  that  the  only  mode  of  meeting  this  system  of  smuggling 
consists  in  fairly  reducing  the  duty  upon  the  article.  I  believe,  that  were  the  duty  upon 
it  reduced  to  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  the  public  would  be  greatly  served,  and  smuggling 
put  down." 

We  question,  indeed,  whether,  allowing  for  the  clandestine  importation,  the  consump- 
tion be  relatively  less  at  this  moment,  in  Ireland,  than  at  any  former  period.  Under  the 
present  system,  government  collects  an  exorbitant  duty  upon  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
tobacco  consumed  in  Ireland,  the  other  three  fourths  being  supplied  by  the  smuggler ; 
the  duty  being  at  once  an  incentive  to  his  energies,  and  a  premium  to  indemnify  him 
for  his  risks !  A  fourth  part  of  the  demand  of  Great  Britain  is,  probably,  supplied  in 
the  same  way. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Pounds'  Weight  of  Leaf  Tobacco,  manufactured  Cigars,  and  Snuff,  that  paio 
Duty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1834  j  with  the  Kates  of  Duty 
and  Total  Amount  of  the  same.  —  [Pari.  Paper,  No.  212.  Sess.  1834.) 


'    Year  etideU 
)  5th  .1311.1854. 


Quantities  entered  for  ilome  Consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Lb3. 
20.62fi.S0O 


JManufactur- 
ed  Tol.acco 
and  Ciiiars. 


Lbs. 
U3,S6S 


ZJ». 
13S 


Lbt. 
20,77O,SOG 


Gross  Amount  of  Duty  received  thereon. 


Leaf  Tobacco. 


.■5,090,7S2  12  2 


M.itiufactiired 

Tot»act"o  and 

Cigars. 


L.    :    d.\        L.         4.  4. 
41    7    S^3,\K.5S0  8  3 


Prices  of  Tobacco,  in  Bond, 
s.    rf.        s. 
Kentucky  and  Carolina,  per  lb. 
Virginia,  ordinary 

part  blacks 

mi. Idling  and  leafy 

fine  -        - 

Fine  Irish  and  spinners 

)niddling 

fine  long  leafy 

ordinary  and  middling 
I,ux,  or  stript  leaf 


in  the  London  Market,  March  1834. 
rf. 
0    Si  to  0    5i 


3—0 

31  —  0 

0    4i  —  0 

0    45  —  0 

0    5i  —  0 

0 


0    4i  —  0    5 


0    3i  —  0 


Cargoes 


0    Si  —  0 
100  lbs.  .00—0 


Maryland  scrubs,  per  lb. 

brown  and  leafy 

coloiiry  and  yellow 

fine  yellow 
Cuba,  in  rolls 
Ea«t  India 
1  -irkey 
St.  Domingo 
Amcrsfoot  or  German 
Havannah  and  Cumana 

Cigars 


Rates  of  Duty  charged  in  the  Year  ended  the  Bth  of  January,  18Si 

Unmanufactured  tobacco,  the  produce  of,  and  imimrted  from,  any  British  possession  in 

America                      -                          -                      .                       -                      -  - 

Unmanufactured  tobacco,  otherwise  imported                    -                   -                      -  - 
Manufactured  tobacco  and  cigars                 -               .                 - 

Snuff         .             -                        -                             -                .                      .               -  - 


rf. 

s. 

d. 

0 

to  0 

0 

^ 

—  0 

5 

51 

—  1 

0 

2 

—  1 

4 

11 

—  I 

2 

0 

—  0 

0 

a 

—  0 

8 

fi 

—  0 

8 

H 

—  0  10 

s 

—  3 

6 

6 

-13 

0 

s 

rf. 

2 

9  perils 

:i 

0    - 

9 

0    — 

6 

0    - 

TON.  — TONNAGE. 
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Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Tobacco  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  tlic  Rates  of  Duty  thereon  ;  and 
the  Total  Nett  Produce  of  the  Duties,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  from  1789  to  ISilS,  both  inclusive. 
—  {Pari.  Papers,  No.  34tt  Sess.  18-29,  No.  747.  Sess.  1833,  and  No.  212.  Sess.  1834.) 


Great  Britain. 

Ireland.                                         | 

Total  Rates  of  Duty  per  Lb.  on 
unmanufactured  Tobacco. 

i 

Quantities 
retained  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Nett  Revenue 

of  Customs  and 

Excise. 

Quantities 
entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Nett  Revenue 

of  Customs  and 

Excise. 

Total  Rates  of  Duty 

per  Lb.  on  unmanalac. 

turcd  Tobacco. 

[  Of  the  Domi- 
American.      >  nions  of  Spain 

I   and  rortug.Hl. 

/-/«. 

L.          t.   d. 

Lbl. 

L.        s.     d- 

1789 

8,15i!,lS5 

408,037     4     1 

1».  Zd. 

3s. 

2,765,441 

128,704     8     4 

Is.  Irish  ctuTCncy. 

i;uo 

S,!)riO,224 

512,383     7     1 

• 

3s.  Gd. 

2,900,437 

135,195  18  10 

17!tl 

9,540,875 

585,966    9     1 

• 

- 

2,549,043 

117,4U)     0     2 

1792 

8,979,221 

582,096    7     7 

- 

- 

1,767,581 

80,693    4    5 

l7;i.-> 

8,617,967 

f47,217  14     4 

- 

> 

5,56S,S.')7 

12.5,844  17     1 

6J.        ditto. 

17!H 

9,7«.5.-)6 

606,262  12  10 

- 

> 

9,426,211 

193,158  10    7 

179.5 

in,972.3f.S 

659,989     3     4 

- 

• 

7,874,409 

215,719     9    0 

8rf.        ditto. 

1796 

10,047,843 

755,451  15     1 

U.  7<i. 

4».  6d. 

6,045,790 

186,759  19    0 

1797 

9,822,439 

813,027  16     2 

1*.  Id.  6-20lh5.  is.  6i/.  13.20ths. 

8,145,.%5 

267,721  16    4 

179S 

10,286,741 

867.302  14     0 

li.  7d.  12-20ths.  4s.  7</.4-20tbs. 

4,894,121 

21,0,317  12    7 

Is.        ditto. 

17'J9 

1»,9!)3,113 

799,369  14     2 

-        j        - 

5,876,172 

288,028     4     9 

Is.  7-lOchs  ditto. 

1  180O 

11.796,415 

987,110    8    8 

.        I        . 

6,737,275 

327,916     9    0 

ISOl 

IU.5U,99a 

9i3,b55    3     5 

1».  Id.  6-20ths.  4s.  Cd.  18-20ths. 

6,389,754 

285,482     6     4 

ISO'i 

12,121,278 

928,678     9     1 

U.  Id.  33-50ais  4*.  -d.  13-oOlhs. 

6,327,542 

309,738     9    2 

fls.  7-lOllis  tier  Ih. 
(.and  3s,  pu- 100  lbs. 

isn.T 

125,89,570 

1,028,563  16     1 

U.  7J./.        1        4s.  Si</. 

5,278,511 

265,944     3     4 

1S04 

I2,2.'^4,494 

1,060.319  18    0 

Is.  y,t„K         \        4s.  104-^ 

5,785,487 

314,007     5     8 

Is.  5d.  Brit,  currency 

l.Sl« 

12,656,471 

1,088,821     4    5 

Is.Sd.  l.i^LOths.  4s.l0r;.19-20ths. 

4,148,794 

302,316     8     1 

1806 

12,4.-)5,0.35 

1,185,850  14    1 

2s.  •id.  13-2UU1S.  U.id.  19-20lhs. 

5.0-i'i,186 

359,867     6     4 

1807 

12,432,994 

I,33V)42  17    9 

-        1         - 

4,,151,049 

315,417     4     3 

Is.  M.       ditto. 

1808 

12,876,119 

1,448,296    3    7 

.        1        - 

5,847,416 

403,973     3     8 

1809 

13,054,870 

1,325,154     S    7 

4s.  U.  13-20ths. 

6,497,662 

451,278  19  11 

1810 

14,108,193 

l,599,.->76  18     9 

.        1        . 

6,221,646 

444,198     5     0 

1811 

14,923,243 

1,70  ,S4S     8     2 

-        1        . 

6,4.'3,0.:4 

552,082     9     9 

2s.2<f.  13-20lhsdiuo. 

1812 

15,045,533 

1,679,912     2    2 

2s.  4</.  13-20ths.  4s.  id.  18-20ths. 

5,896,702 

697,897     9  11 

1813 

13,648,245 

r  Customs    re-  1 
1  cord-^clestroved.  J 

2s.8i.  3-16ths.  4s.ll<i.ll-16ths. 

5,944,817 

746,006     5    2 

2s.  8(7.  3-16ths  ditto. 

1814 

10,503,917 

1,581,684  12     9 

- 

4,869,304 

653,708  12  11 

1815 

13,207,192 

1,764,487     7  10 

3<.  2d. 

5s.  .^d'. 

4,748,205 

740,279  13     1 

3s.  2rf.        ditto. 

1816 

12,815,808 

2,035,109     2     8 

- 

- 

4,752,0,85 

750„V0     7     6 

1817 

15,593,089 

2,1,58,500    3  11 

- 

- 

4,778,469 

757,316    8     3 

1818 

1.3,688,437 

2,173,866  19    2 

. 

4,194,041 

664,1.83     9     1 

1819 

12,911,285 

2,285,015    2  10 

4s. 

6s. 

3,466,852 

614,989    5     7 

4s.              dtto. 

WIO 

13,016,562 

2,610,972     7    9 

- 

2,582,498 

516,446    2     6 

mi 

im 

12,983,198 

2,600,415     7    8 

2,614,9.'.4 

.522,168     6     9 

12.970,566 

2,.599,155  15     1 

. 

3,,309,O72 

664,016     7     4 

18M 

13,418,554 

2,695,009  15    0 

- 

• 

3,,'>46,126 

7.')0,,;o7  12     8 

1821 

13,083,094 

2,627,955  12    6 

- 

3,749,732 

750,589     5     4 

1825 

14.510,555 

2,530,617     6    3 

3». 

.'». 

4,160,049 

728,288  13  11 

3s.              ditto. 

1S46 

13,783,370 

2,077,875  14    7 

3s. 

3,898,647 

580,893  11     0 

18i!7 

14,704,655 

2,223,340  IS    4 

. 

- 

4,041,172 

603,037  18     9 

18'28 

14,.')4n,5fi8 

2,198,142  18    2 

. 

4,013.915 

595,683     4     3 

18M 

14,760,468 

2,236,366     0    0 

. 

4,125,297 

613,341     0    0 

1830 

15,170,719 

2,.309,287     0    0 

4,122,782 

614,978     0    0 

1831 

15,350,018 

2,3,38,107     0    0 

- 

4,18.3,823 

(i26,4S5     0    0 

18.35! 

15,892,792 

2,428,532    0    0 

. 

. 

4,.342,676 

652,566     0    0 

18.i3    lfi,214,159 

- 

4,556.647    1 

Regvlations  as  to  Importation.  — Tobacco  is  not  to  be  imported  in  a  vessel  of  less  than  KO  tons  burden  ; 
nor  unless  in  hogsheads,  casks,  chests,  or  cases,  containing  at  lea,*;!  100  lbs.  nett  weight,  if  from  the  East 
Indies  ;  or  450  lbs.  weight,  if  from  any  other  place ;  or  100  lbs,  weight,  if  cigars  ;  except  tobacco  from 
Turkcv,  which  may  be  packed  in  separate  bags  or  packages,  provided  the  outward  package  be  a  hogshead, 
cask,  chest,  or  case,  containing  4.W  lbs.  nett  at  least ;  and  except  Guatemala  and  Colombian  tobacco, 
which  mav  be  imported  in  packages  of  not  less  than  90  lbs.  Tobacco  is  not  allowed  to  be  imported,  unless 
into  the  following  ports;  viz,  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Lanca.ster,  Cowes,  Falmouth,  Whitehaven, 
Hull,  Glasgow,  Tort  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Lcith,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Belfast,  Cork,  Drogheda, 
Dublin,  Gaiwav,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Newry,  Sligo,  Walcrford,  and  Wexford.  A  rent  of  four 
shillings  is  charg'd  ujion  every  hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case  of  tobacco,  warehoused  in  every  warehouse 
Jirovided  by  the  Crown  ;  2.v.  being  paid  immediately  upon  depositing  the  tobacco  in  the  warehouse,  and 
S!j.  more  before  the  tobacco  is  taken  out  for  home  consumption,  or  exportation  :  it  may  remain  (or  Jive 
years  in  the  warehou>e  without  any  additional  charge  for  rent.  No  abatement  is  made  from  the  tobacco 
duties  on  account  of  damage  ;  but  the  merchant  may,  if  he  choose,  abandon  the  tobacco,  which  is  to  be 
destroyed.  The  allowance  ol  duty-free  tobacco  for  each  sailor  on  board  his  Majesty's  navy,  and  for  each 
Boldier  on  foreign  service,  is  fixed  at  2  lbs.  per  lunar  month.  Tobacco  that  has  been  exported,  cannot  be 
reimported,  without  being  subject  to  the  same  duly  as  if  it  were  imported  for  the  first  time.  Tobacco 
cannot  be  entered  for  exportation  in  any  vessel  of  less  than  70  tons  burden.  —  (See  a  full  statement  of  the 
regulati(,ns  in  Ellis''s  British  Tariff  for  18.33-,'34.)  When  tobacco  is  rcshipped  for  exportation,  an  allowance 
is  made  for  shrinkage,  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  of  .';0  lbs.  ])er  hhd.  on  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and 
IS  lbs.  per  hhd.  on  Maryland,  on  the  landing  weights  ;  the  draft  of  the  former  8  lbs.  and  of  the  latter 
4  lbs.,  with  a  tret  on  all  sorts  of  4  lbs.  per  104  lbs. 

TON,  an  English  weight  containing  20  cwt. 

TONNAGE,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  number  of  tons  burden  that  a  ship  will 
carry. 

The  mode  in  which  the  tonnage  of  British  ships  is  at  present,  and  has  hitherto  been, 
ascertained,  is  specified  in  the  Registry  Act,  3&  4  Will.  4.  c.  55.  §  §  16.  A;  17.  (see  ante, 
p.  977).  This  mode  has,  however,  led  to  very  inaccurate  conclusions;  and  as  most 
shipping  charges  depend  on  the  tonnage,  it  has  occasioned  the  building  of  ships  of  an 
improper  form  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  in  order  that,  by  mca.suring  less  than 
their  red  burden,  they  might  evade  a  part  of  the  duties.  It,  therefore,  has  long  been 
felt  to  be  desirable  that  some  change  should  be  made  in  the  plan  of  measuring  ships. 
But  the  practical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  change  are  much  greater  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  accurate  estimation  of  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  is  a  very  difficult  problem 
indeed;  and  it  is  indispensable  that  any  system  to  be  .ndopted  in  practice  be  not  very 
complex  ;  for  if  so,  it  will  either  be  wholly  inapplicable,  or  it  will  be  sure  to  be  incor- 
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rectly  applied.  At  best,  therefore,  only  an  approximative  measurement  can  be  obtained. 
A  committee  of  scientific  and  practical  gentlemen  were  appointed  some  time  since  to 
consider  the  subject ;  and  at  their  recommendation  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  par- 
liament, embodying  a  plan  for  the  more  correct  measurement  of  ships.  As  it  is  probable 
it  will  be  passed  into  a  law,  we  subjoin  its  more  important  clauses.  As  much,  we 
believe,  has  been  done  to  simplify  it,  as  was,  perhaps,  practicable  ;  but  it  still  appears  to 
us  to  be  abundantly  complex. 

New  Mode  by  which  Tonnage  (\f  Vessels  is  to  be  ascertained.  —  The  tonnage  of  every  ship  or  vessel 
required  to  be  registered,  shall  be  measured  and  ascertained  while  her  hold  is  clear,  according  to  the 
following  rule;  viz.  divide  the  length  of  the  upper  deck  between  the  after  part  of  the  stem  and  the  fore 
part  of  the  sternpost  into  6  equal  parts.  Depths  :  at  the  foremost,  the  middle,  and  the  aftermost  of 
those  points  of  division,  measure  in  feet  and  decimal  parts  of  a  foot  the  depths  from  the  under  side  of  the 
upper  deck  to  tlie  ceiling  at  the  limber  strake.  In  the  case  of  a  break  in  the  upper  deck,  the  depths  are 
to  be  measured  from  a  line  stretched  in  a  continuation  of  the  deck.  Breadths  :  divide  each  of  those  3 
depths  into  5  equal  parts,  and  measure  the  inside  breadths  at  the  following  points ;  viz.  at  l-5th 
and  at  4-.0ths  from  the  upper  deck,  of  the  foremost  and  aftermost  depths  ;  and  at  2-5ths  and  4-.5ths  from 
the  upper  deck,  of  the  midship  depth.  Length  :  at  ^  the  midship  depth,  measure  the  length  of  the 
vessel  from  the  after  part  of  the  stem  to  the  fore  part  of  the  sternpost ;  then  to  twice  the  midship  depth 
add  the  foremost  and  aftermost  depths  for  the  sum  of  the  depths ;  add  together  the  upper  and  lower 
breadths  at  the  foremost  division,  3  times  the  upper  breadth,  and  the  lower  breadth  at  the  midship  divi. 
sion,  and  the  upper  and  twice  the  lower  breadth  at  the  after  division,  for  the  sum  of  the  breadths  ;  then 
multiply  the  sum  of  the  depths  by  the  sum  of  the  breadths,  and  this  product  by  the  length,  and  divide 
the  final  product  by  3,'M.),  which  will  give  the  number  of  tons  for  register.  If  the  vessel  have  a  poop  or 
J  deck,  or  a  break  in  the  upper  deck,  measure  tlie  inside  mean  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  such  part 
thereof  as  may  be  included  within  the  bulkhead  ;  multiply  these  3  measurements  together,  and,  dividing 
the  product  by  924,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  tons,  to  be  added  to  the  result  as  above  found.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  of  open  vessels,  the  depths  are  to  be  measured  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
upper  strake.  —  5  2. 

Mode  of  ascertaining  Tonnage  of  Steam  Vessels.  —  In  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  propelled  by 
steam,  instead  of  deducting  the  length  of  the  engine-room  from  the  length  of  the  vessel,  as  is  at  present 
by  law  established,  an  allowance  for  the  same  shall  be  made  by  an  abatement  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
tonnage  of  the  vessel,  to  be  ascertained  in  manner  aforesaid ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  of  every 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  such  vessels  is  to  diminish  the  space  occupied  by  the  engine,  it 
shall  be  lawful,  by  royal  proclamation,  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  to  alter  the  proportion  of  allow. 
anee  to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  engine-room,  as  shall  be  found  just  and  expedient,  according  to  such 
diminution  of  space  occupied  by  the  engine  as  shall  from  time  to  time  take  place  in  such  vessels.  —  \i. 

For  ascertaining  Tonnage  qf  Vessels  ivhen  laden For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of 

all  such  ships,  wnether  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  otherwise,  as  there  shall  be  occasion  to 
measure  while  their  cargoes  are  on  board,  the  following  rule  shall  be  observed  ;  viz.  measure,  1st,  the 
length  on  the  upper  deck  between  the  after  part  of  the  stem  and  the  fore  part  of  the  sternpost ;  2dly,  the 
inside  breadth  on  the  under  side  of  the  upper  deck  at  the  middle  point  of  the  length  ;  and,  Sdly,  the 
depth  from  the  under  side  of  the  upper  deck  down  the  pump-well  to  the  skin  :  multiply  ttese  3  dimen- 
sions together,  and  divide  the  product  by  130,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of  the  register  tonnage 
of  such  ships.  —  5  ^• 

Amouttt  uf  Jlegisler  Tonnage  to  be  carved  on  main  Beam.  —  The  true  amount  of  the  register  tonnage 
of  every  merchant  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  ascertained  according  to  the 
rule  by  this  act  established  in  respect  of  such  ships,  shall  be  deeply  carved  or  cut  in  figures  of  at  least 
3  inches  in  length,  on  the  main  beam  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  prior  to  her  being  registered. —  ^  6. 

The  tonnage  of  goods  and  stores  is  taken  sometimes  by  weight,  and  sometimes  by  measurement;  that 
method  being  allo.vcd  to  the  vessel  which  yields  the  most  tonnage.  In  tonnage  by  weight,  20  cwt.  make 
a  ton.  In  tonnage  bv  measurement,  40  cubic  feet  are  equal  to  a  ton.  All  carriages,  or  other  stores 
measured  by  the  tonnage,  are  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  so  as  to  occupy  the  least  room.  Ordnance, 
whether  br.iss  or  iron,  is  taken  in  tonnage  at  its  actual  weight ;  as  are  musket  cartridges  in  barrels  or 
boxes,  ammunition  in  boxes,  &c. 

TOOLS  AND  MACHINES.  Under  this  designation  are  comprised  all  sorts  of  in- 
struments employed  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  any  undertaking,  from  the  rudest  and 
simplest  to  the  most  improved  and  complex.  But  we  only  mention  them  here  for  the 
purpose  of  making  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  restrictions  to  which  the  trade  in  them  is 
subjected. 

Importation  and  Exportation  of  Tools  and  Machines.  —  Tools  and  machines  being  in- 
struments of  production,  it  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  as 
much  improved  as  possible,  and  hence  the  expediency  of  allowing  their  free  importation. 
Tlieir  exclusion,  or  the  exclu.sion  of  the  articles  of  which  they  are  made,  would  obviously 
lay  every  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  a  nation  less  advanced  than  others  in  their 
manufacture,  under  the  most  serious  disadvantages.  And  supposing  the  implements  it 
employed  to  be  superior  to  those  of  other  countries  when  the  exclusion  took  place,  the 
absence  of  foreign  competition,  and  of  the  emulation  which  it  inspires.,  would  most  pro- 
bably, in  a  very  short  time,  occasion  the  loss  of  this  superiority.  The  injury  arising 
from  the  prohibition  of  most  other  articles  is  comparatively  limited,  affecting  only  the 
producers  and  consumers  of  those  that  are  prohibited.  But  a  prohibition  of  machines 
strikes  at  the  root  of  every  species  of  industry :  it  is  not  injurious  to  one,  or  a  few 
branches,  but  to  all. 

The  question,  whether  the  exportation  of  machinery  ought  to  be  free,  is  not  so  easy 
of  solution.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  nation  to  avail  itself  of  every  fair  means  for 
its  own  aggrandisement ;  and  supposing  the  machinery  belonging  to  any  particular 
people  were  decidedly  superior  to  that  employed  by  their  neighbours,  and  that  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  preserve  this  advantage,  their  generosity  would  certainly  out- 
run their  sense,  were  they  to  communicate  their  improved  machinery  to  others.  We 
do  not,  however,  believe  that  it  is  possible,  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted  in  that 
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view,  for  one  country  to  monopolise,  for  any  considerable  period,  any  material  im- 
provement in  machinery  or  the  arts  :  and  on  this  ground  we  think  that  the  existing 
restraints  on  the  exportation  of  macliinery  had  better  be  abolished.  Drawings  and 
models  of  all  sorts  of  machines  used  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Birmingham, 
are  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent ;  and  at  Rouen,  Paris,  &c.,  numbers 
of  the  best  English  workmen  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  prohil)ited  ma- 
chines. Now,  it  does  certainly  appear  not  a  little  preposterous  to  prevent  the  export- 
ation of  a  machine,  at  the  same  time  that  we  allow  (it  could  not,  indeed,  be  prevented) 
the  free  egress  of  the  workmen  by  whom  it  is  made !  The  effect  of  this  absurd  policy 
is,  not  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  improved  machines  for  the  manufacturers  of  England, 
but  to  occasion  the  emigration  of  English  artisans  to  the  Continent,  and  the  establish- 
ment there  of  machine  manufactories  under  their  superintendence.  The  prejudice  that 
must  arise  from  this  state  of  things  to  the  interests  of  England,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
being  pointed  out.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  exportation  of  all  sorts  of  machinery, 
on  payment  of  a  moderate  duty,  ought  to  be  allowed.  A  policy  of  this  sort  would 
afford  a  much  more  efficient  protection  to  our  manufacturers  than  they  enjoy  at  present ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  would  tend  to  keep  our  artisans  at  home,  and  make  England 
the  grand  seat  of  the  tool  as  well  as  of  tlie  cotton  manufacture. 

For  an  account  of  the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  machinery  from  Great  Britain, 
see  a7iti',  p.  668. 


Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Machinery  exported  from   Great  Britain,  during  the  Six  Years  ending 
with  1829.  — {Pari.  Paper,  No.  373.  Sess.  1830.) 


Years. 

Steam  Engines 

and  Parts  of 
Steam  Engines. 

MillWorkofall 

Sorts  alloweti  by 

Law  to  be 

exported. 

Machinery  of  all 

other  Kinds 

allowed  by  Law  to 

be  exported. 

Machinery  exported 

under  Licence 
from  the  Treasury 
or  Privy  Council. 

Total. 

ISM 
IS'^5 
1326 
1827 
1S28 
1829 

L. 

2S,123 
78,027 
12S,S2G 
111, MO 
1-23,969 
133,573 

L. 

22,996 
2.'i,fi54 
25,724 
24,538 
65,372 
47,54.3 

L. 

33,575 
104,263 
66,247 
60,507 
56,413 
52,019 

L. 

44,958 
4,172 
13,158 
17,15» 
19,614 
23,404 

L. 

129,652 
212,416 
233,955 
214,129 
265,368 
256,539 

TOPAZ  (Ger.  Topas;  Fr.  Topase;  It.  Topazio;  Sp.  Topacio;  Rus.  Topas).  The 
name  topaz  has  been  restricted  by  M.  Haiiy  to  the  stones  called  by  mineralogists  Occi- 
dental ruby,  topaz,  and  .sapphire;  which,  agreeing  in  their  crystallisation  and  most  of  their 
properties,  were  arranged  under  one  species  by  M.  Rome  de  Lisle.  The  word  top;u!, 
derived  from  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  ancients  used  to  find  topazes,  was 
applied  by  them  to  a  mineral  very  different  from  ours.  One  variety  of  our  topaz  they 
denominated  Chrysolite.  Colour,  wine  yellow.  From  pale  wine  yellow  it  passes  into 
yellowish  white,  greenish  white,  mountain  green,  sky  blue :  from  deep  wine  yellow  into 
flesh  red  and  crimson  red.  Specific  gravity  from  3-464  to  3*641.  —  {T/wmso7i's  Che~ 
mistry.) 

"  Yellow  Topaz.  —  In  speaking  of  the  topaz,  a  gem  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  is  always  understood  : 
it  is  wine  ycUow  of  different  degrees  of  intensity  ;  and  the  fuller  and  deeper  the  tinge,  the  more  the  stone 
is  esteemed.     In  hardness  it  yields  to  the  spinelle. 

"  There  are  few  gems  more  universal  favourites  than  the  yellow  topaz,  when  perfect :  the  rich  warm 
tone  of  its  colour,  the  vivacity  of  its  lustre  (which  it  retains  even  by  the  side  of  the  diamond),  and  its 
large  size,  compared  with  many  others,  are  characters  which  deservedly  entitle  it  to  distinction  ;  it  bears 
accordingly  a  high  price  when  of  good  quality. 

"  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  necklaces,  car-drops,  bracelets,  &c.  in  suit.  No  little  skill  and  taste  are  re- 
quired in  cutting  and  duly  proportioning  this  gem  ;  the  table  should  be  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  not 
too  large,  the  bizel  of  sufficient  depth,  and  the  collet  side  should  be  formed  in  ilelicate  steps.  It  works 
easily  on  the  mill,  and  the  lapidaries  are  in  general  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  it;  yet  it  is  uncommon 
to  meet  with  one  well  cut. 

"  The  yellow  topaz  varies  in  price  according  to  its  beauty  and  perfection.  A  superlatively  fine  stone, 
perfect  in  colour  and  workmanship,  sufficiently  large  for  an  armlet,  or  any  other  ornament,  and  weighing 
neatly  80  carats,  was  sold  fur  100/. 

"  Topazes  have  become  more  common  since  our  intercourse  with  Brazil ;  consequently  they  are  less  in 
demand,  and  lower  in  price.  A  fine  stone  of  60  carats  may  be  purchased  at  from  20/.  to  .35/. ;  and  smaller, 
calculated  for  ring  stones,  at  from  2/.  to  .0/.  :  but  it  is  not  usual  to  sell  them  by  weight. 

"  Pink  Topaz.  —  This  is  made  from  the  yellow,  which,  when  of  intense  colour,  is  put  into  the  bowl  of  a 
tobacco  pipe  or  small  crucible,  covered  with  ashes  or  sand  :  on  the  application  of  a  low  degree  of  heat,  it 
changes  its  colour  from  a  yellow  to  a  beautiful  pink.  This  is  performed  with  little  hazard  ;  and  if  the 
colour  produced  happens  to  be  fine,  the  price  is  much  augmented. 

"  Red  Topaz.  — This  beautiful  gem,  which  very  seldom  occurs  naturally,  is  of  a  fine  crimson  colour, 
tinged  with  a  rich  brown  ;  it  is  extremely  rare,  and  generally  taken  to  be  a  variety  of  ruby,  for  which  I 
have  seen  it  offered  for  sale.  Its  price,  from  its  scarcity,  is  quite  capricious;  it  has  an  exquisite  pleasing 
colour,  very  different  from  the  glare  of  Uie  artificial  pink  topaz. 

"  Plice  Topaz —  is  also  a  beautiful  gem,  of  a  fine  celestial  blue  colour.  It  has  occurred  of  considerable 
magnitude,,  the  finest  specimen  known,  I  brought  in  the  rough  from  Brazil;  when  cut  and  poli.shcd,  it 
weighed  about  IJ  oz.  Smaller  specimens  are  not  uncommon,  and,  when  light-coloured,  are  often  taken 
for  aqua-marinas,  from  which  they  may  always  be  distinguished  by  their  greater  weight  and  hard- 
ness, &c. 

"  fVhile  Topaz  —  is  familiarly  called  Minas  Nova.  It  is  a  beautiful  pellucid  gem,  and  is  used  for  brace- 
lets, necklaces,  &€.  It  possesses  greater  brilliancy  th.in  crystal;  and,  from  its  hardness,  has  been  u*ed  to 
cover  paite,  &c.,  and  to  form  doublet*.  —  {Mawe  on  Diamonds,  ^c.  Sd  ed.  p.  1U8— 112.) 


IIGS       TO IITOISESHELL.— TREATIES  (COMMERCIAL). 

TORTOISESHELL  (Fr.  Ecaille  de  Tortue ,-  It.  Scac/lia  de  Tartaruga ;  Gcr. 
Schilpad;  Malay,  Sisik  kurakura),  the  brown  and  yellow  scales  of  the  Testudo  imbricata, 
or  tortoise,  a  native  of  the  tropical  seas.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
combs,  snuff-boxes,  &c.,  and  in  inlaying  and  other  .ornamental  work.  The  best 
tortoiseshell  is  that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  and  the  finest  of  this  quarter  is  obtained 
on  the  shores  of  the  Spice  Islands  and  New  Guinea.  ^Vhen  the  finest  West  Indian 
tortoiseshell  is  worth,  in  the  London  market,  4Gs.,  the  finest  East  Indian  is  worth 
60s.  per  lb.  Under  the  latter  name,  however,  a  great  deal  of  inferior  shell  is  im- 
ported, brought  from  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The  goodness  of  tortoise- 
shell  depends  mainly  on  the  thickness  and  size  of  the  scales,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  on 
the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the  colours.  Before  the  opening  of  the  British  inter- 
course with  India,  the  greater  part  of  the  tortoiseshell  which  eventually  found  its  way 
to  Europe,  was  first  carried  to  Canton,  which  then  formed  the  principal  mart  for  the 
commodity.  It  is  still  an  article  of  trade  from  that  city ;  the  value  of  the  tortoiseshell 
exported  by  British  ships,  in  1831  and  1832,  having  amounted  to  19,017  dollars.  At  pre- 
sent, however.  Singapore  is  the  chief  mart,  the  exports  from  it  in  1831  and  1832  having 
amounted  at  an  average  to  208  piculs.  The  price  at  Singapore  varies  from  750  and 
900  to  from  1,000  to  1,600  dollars  per  picul,  according  to  quality.  —  (Crawfurd's 
Indian  Archipelago ;    Singapore  Chronicle;    Canton  Register.) 

The  imports  of  tortoiseshell  into  Great  Britain  from  all  places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
except  China,  were,  in  lb30,  32,lt>y  lbs.  ;  in  1831,  30,U()2;  and  in  1832,  39,004.  —  (Pari.  Paper,  No.  425 
Sets.  1S3.3.)  Tlie  duty,  which  is  2*.  per  lb.  on  the  shells  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  Is.  per  lb 
on  those  imported  from  a  British  possession,  produced,  in  1S32,  458/.  Is.  "id.  netU 

TOYS  (Ger.  Spielzeug,  Speilsachen ;  Du.  Speelgoed ;  Fr.  Jouets,  Bimbelots ;  It. 
Trastulli ;  Sp.  Dijes,  Juguetes  de  ninnos ;  Rus.  Ignishki),  include  every  trifling  article 
made  expressly  for  the  amusement  of  children.  How  frivolous  soever  these  articles 
may  appear  in  the  estimation  of  superficial  observers,  their  manufacture  employs  hun- 
dreds of  bands,  and  gives  bread  to  many  families  in  London,  Birmingham,  &e.  The 
greatness  of  the  demand  for  them  may  be  inferred,  from  the  fact,  that  a  manufacturer  of 
glass  beads,  and  articles  of  that  description,  has  received  a  single  order  for  500/.  worth  of 
dolls' eyes  !  —  (Fourth  Report,  Artisans  and  Machinery,  p.  314.)  Considerable  quan- 
tities are  also  imported  from  Holland ;  which  supplies  us  with  several  sorts  of  wooden 
toys  on  more  reasonable  terms  than  we  can  afford  to  produce  them.  But  of  late  years, 
these  have  been  made  in  greater  abundance  in  England  than  formerly.  The  duty  on 
toys,  which  is  an  ad  valorem  one  of  20  per  cent.,  produced,  in  1832,  3,469/.  Is.  Id., 
showing  that  the  value  of  the  toys  imported  for  home  use  amounted  to  17,345/. 

TRAGACANTH,  a  species  of  gum,  the  produce  of  the  Astragalus  Tragacantha, 
a  thorny  shrub  growing  in  Persia,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  Levant.  It  exudes 
about  the  end  of  June  from  the  stem  and  larger  branches,  and  soon  dries  in  the  sun. 
It  is  inodorous ;  impressing  a  very  slightly  bitter  taste  as  it  softens  in  the  mouth.  It 
has  a  whitish  colour;  is  scmitransparent ;  and  in  very  thin,  wrinkled,  vermiform 
pieces ;  it  is  brittle,  but  not  easily  pulverised,  except  in  frosty  weather,  or  in  n. 
warmed  mortar.  It  should  be  chosen  in  long  twisted  pieces,  white,  very  clear,  and 
{res  from  all  other  colours  ;  the  brown,  and  jjarticnlarly  the  black  pieces,  should  be 
wholly  rejected.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry ;  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's  Dispensatory ;  Milhurna 
Orient.   Com, ) 

The  entries  of  tragacanth  for  home  consumption  in  1831  and  1832,  were  at  the  rate  of  45,R361b«.  s 
year.  In  March,  1834,  tragacanth  sold  in  the  London  market  at  from  \\l.  \0s.  to  16/.  per  cwt,  duty  (Si.) 
included. 

TREATIES  (COMMERCIAL).  By  a  commercial  treaty  is  meant  a  treaty 
between  two  independent  nations,  for  facilitating,  and  most  commonly,  also,  regulating, 
the  commerce  carried  on  between  them. 

Origin,  Objects,  and  Policy  of  modern  Commercial  Treaties.  —  During  the  middle  ages, 
and  down,  indeed,  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  foreigners  resident  in  a  country, 
whether  for  commercial  or  other  purposes,  were,  for  the  most  part,  subject  to  very  harsh 
treatment.  At  one  time,  it  was  usual  in  England  to  make  aliens  liable  ?:^x  the  debts  and 
crimes  of  each  other  ;  and  the  practice,  formerly  so  common,  of  laying  heavier  duties  on 
the  goods  imported  and  exported  by  aliens  than  by  British  subjects,  is  not  even  yet,  we 
grieve  to  say,  altogether  abandoned.  In  France,  and  some  other  countries,  during  the 
1 4th  and  15th  centuries,  a  stranger  was  incapable  of  bequeathing  property  by  will;  and 
the  whole  of  his  personal  as  well  as  real  estate  fell,  at  his  death,  to  the  king  or  the  lord 
of  the  barony.  This  barbarous  law  was  known  by  the  name  of  Droit  d'Aubaine,  and 
was  not  completely  abolished  in  France  till  a  very  late  period.  —  (Robertson's  Charles  V. 
vol.  i.  note  29.)  Previously  to  last  century,  the  laws  with  respect  to  shipwreck,  though 
infinitely  more  humane  than  they  had  been  at  a  more  remote  period,  were  calculated 
rather  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  or  the  feudal  lords  on 
whose  territories  shipwrecked  vessels  might  be  thrown,  than  those  of  the  unfortunate 
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owners  or  survivors.  — (See  Wreck.*)  The  most  serious  obstacles  were  tlien,  also, 
opposed,  by  the  nrevalent  insecurity,  and  tlic  arbitrary  nature  of  the  tolls  wliich  the 
lords  were  in  th^-  nabit  of  exacting,  to  the  transit  of  commodities  through  the  territories 
of  one  state  to  those  of  another. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  became  of  much  importance  for  commercial  states  to 
endeavour  to  obtain,  by  means  of  treaties,  that  protection  and  security  for  the  persons 
and  properties  of  their  subjects,  when  abroad,  against  unjust  treatment  and  vexatious 
exactions,  which  they  could  not  have  obtained  from  the  laws  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  might  happen  to  reside.  Thus,  it  was  stipulated  by  Edward  II.,  in  1,325,  that 
the  merchants  and  mariners  of  Venice  sliould  have  power  to  come  to  England  for  10 
years,  with  liberty  to  sell  their  merchandise  and  to  return  home  in  safety,  "  without 
having  either  their  persons  or  goods  stopped  on  account  of  other  people's  crimes  or  debts." 
—  (^Anderson,  anno  1325.)  The  commercial  treaties  negotiated  during  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th  centuries,  are  full  of  similar  conditions ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by 
providing  for  the  security  of  merchants  and  seamen  when  abroad,  and  suspending,  with 
respect  to  them,  the  barbarous  laws  and  practices  then  in  force,  they  contributed 
materially  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  commerce  and  civilisation. 

Commercial  treaties  were  also  negotiated  at  a  very  early  period  for  the  regulation  of 
neutral  commerce  during  war  ;  and  for  defining  the  articles  that  should  be  deemed 
contraband,  or  which  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  neutral  ships  to  convey  or  carry  to 
either  belligerent.  These  are  obviously  points  that  can  only  be  decided  by  express 
stipulations,  f 

Instead,  however,  of  confining  commercial  treaties  to  their  legitimate  and  proper  pur- 
poses —  the  security  of  merchants  and  navigators,  and  the  facility  of  commercial  trans- 
actions—  they  very  soou  began  to  be  employed  as  engines  for  promoting  the  commerce 
of  one  country  at  the  expense  of  another.  For  more  than  2  centuries,  those  engaged 
ill  framing  commercial  treaties  have  principally  applied  themselves  to  secure,  either 
by  force  or  address,  some  exclusive  advantage  in  fiivour  of  the  ships  and  products  of 
tlieir  particular  countries.  Hence  these  compacts  are  full  of  regulations  as  to  the 
duties  to  be  charged  on  certain  articles,  and  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  certain 
sliips,  according  as  they  were  either  produced  by  or  belonged  to  particular  countries.  It 
was  in  the  adjustment  of  these  duties  and  regulations  that  the  skill  of  the  negotiator  was 
chiefly  put  to  the  test.  It  was  expected  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
tl.e  state  of  every  branch  of  industry,  both  in  his  own  country,  and  in  the  country  with 
wliich  he  was  negotiating;  and  he  was  to  endeavour  so  to  adjust  the  tariff  of  duties,  that 
those  brandies  in  which  his  own  country  was  deficient  might  be  benefited,  and  those 
in  which  the  otlier  was  superior  might  be  depressed!  The  idea  of  conducting  a  nego- 
tiation of  this  sort  on  a  fair  principle  of  reciprocity  is  of  very  late  origin ;  success  in 
circumventing,  in  over-reaching,  or  in  extorting  from  fear  or  ignorance  some  oppressive, 
but  at  the  same  time  worthless  privilege,  was  long  esteemed  the  only  proof  of  superior 
talent  in  negotiators. 

In  an  able  tract,  attributed  to  Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  published  in  1787 
(Historical  and  Political  Remarks  on  the  Tariff  of  the  French  Treaty),  there  is  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  negotiator  of  a  commercial  treaty  :  — 
"  Besides  a  general  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  reciprocal  interests  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, he  ought  to  be  precisely  acquainted  with  their  several  kinds  of  industry  and  skill  ; 
to  discover  their  wants,  to  calculate  their  resources,  and  to  weigh  with  nicety  the  state  of 
their  finances,  and  the  proportionate  interest  of  their  money :  nay,  further,  he  should  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  comparative  population  and  strength  of  each  country,  together  with 
the  price  and  quality  both  of  first  materials,  and  also  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them  : 
for  this  jiurpose  he  sliould  inquire  into  the  operations  of  every  class  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  concerned  in  the  trade ;  should  consult  their  expectations  on  each  of  its 
several  branches  ;  and  collect  their  hopes  and  fears  on  the  effect  of  such  a  commercial 
revolution,  on  the  competition  of  rival  nations.  A  good  treaty  of  commerce,  inde- 
j.enclent  of  the  art  of  negotiation,  is  pronounced,  by  one  who  well  knew  the  extent  and 
diHiculty  of  the  subject,  to  be  a   '  masterpiece  of  shill.'"  —  (p.  10.) 

Had  Mr.  Eden  concluded  by  stating,  that  no  individual,  or  number  of  individuals, 
ever  possessed,  or  ever  would  possess,  the  various  qualifications  which  in  his  estimation 
were  required  in  negotiating  a  "  good  commercial  treaty,"  lie  would  only  have  affirmed 
V  hat  is  most  cerUiinly  true.     We  believe,  however,  that  he  had  formed  a  totaUy  false 

*  The  practice  of  confiscating  shipwrecke.l  property  continual  in  France  t''Vv.^l.  ^Jj^" '*""t<m°?^'\',^;' 
l.y  .in  edict  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  at  one  time  common  in  Germany,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  »"»' ^a;"'. 
"pour  les  pr.'dicateurs  de  prier  Dieu  en  ch aire,  9«-// sf /«.«<■  6,Vn  f;«  "fY''"^".*'l'h/',^'„7h'^.  wr  ,t,."I 
( fhdorh'  dvl  TraUis  de  Commerce,  p.  1 18.)  And  the  fact  that  the  celebra  ed  jiir.st Jl  homa.  us  wro Ic  a 
dis.sertalion  in  defence  of  such  prayers,  aftbrds,  if  possible,  a  still  more  stnkn.g  proof  of  the  spirit  of 

't  There  is  a  good  coHection  of  treaties  as  to  this  point,  In  the  Appendix  to  the  excellent  work  of 
Lampredi.  Del  Commercio  de'  Popoli  I\'nitrnli. —  [Sec  Contraband  ) 
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estimate,  not  only  of  the  qualifications  of  a  negotiator,  but  of  the  objects  he  ought  to 
have  in  view.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Abbe  Mably  —  (Droit  Puhliquc  de  V Europe, 
tome  ii.  p.  561.),  —  an  opinion  in  which  we  are  disposed,  with  very  little  modification,  to 
concur,  —  that  when  a  few  general  rules  are  agreed  upon  for  the  cfi'ectual  security  of  trade 
and  navigation,  including  the  importation  and  exportation  of  all  commodities  not  pro- 
hibited by  law  ;  the  speedy  adjustment  of  disputes  ;  the  regulations  of  pilotage,  harbour, 
and  light-house  duties  ;  the  protection  of  the  property  and  effects  of  merchants  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture,  &c.  ;  all  is  done  that  ought  to  be  attempted  in  a  commercial  treaty. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  properly  stipulated  that  the  goods  of  the  contracting  powers  shall  be 
admitted  into  each  other's  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  "  those  of  the  most  favoured 
nations,"  —  that  is,  that  no  higher  duties  shall  be  charged  upon  them  than  on  those 
of  others.  But  here  stipulations  ought  to  cease.  It  is  an  abuse  and  a  perversion  of 
commercial  treaties,  to  make  them  instruments  for  regulating  duties  or  prescribing 
Custom-house  regulations. 

We  admit,  indeed,  that  occasions  may  occur,  in  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  stipu- 
late for  a  reduction  of  duties  or  an  .abolition  of  prohibitions  on  the  one  side,  in  return  for 
similar  concessions  on  the  other.  But  all  arrangements  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  convention  limited  to  that  particular  object ;  and  a  fixed  and  not  very  distant 
term  should  be  specified,  when  the  obligation  in  the  convention  should  expire,  and 
both  parties  be  at  liberty  to  continue  or  abandon  the  regulations  agreed  upon.  Generally 
speaking,  all  treaties  which  determine  what  the  duties  on  importation  or  exportation 
shall  be,  or  which  stipulate  for  preferences,  are  radically  objectionable.  Nations  ought 
to  regulate  their  tariffs  in  whatever  mode  they  judge  best  for  the  promotion  of  their 
own  interests,  without  being  shackled  by  engagements  with  others.  *  If  foreign  powers 
be  all  treated  alike,  none  of  them  has  just  grounds  of  complaint ;  and  it  can  never  be  for 
the  interest  of  any  people  to  show  preferences  to  one  over  another.  Those,  for  example, 
by  whom  we  may  be  most  advantageously  supplied  with  foreign  products,  require  no 
preferences ;  and  if  we  exclude  them,  or  give  a  preference  to  others,  we  incontestably 
Injure  ourselves:  and  yet  19  out  of  20  of  the  regulations  as  to  duties  in  commercial 
treaties  have  been  founded  on  this  preposterous  principle.  They  have  been  employed  to 
divert  trade  into  channels,  where  it  would  not  naturally  flow ;  that  is,  to  render  it  less 
secure  and  less  profitable  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

A  great  deal  of  stress  has  usually  been  laid  upon  the  advantages  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  privileges  sometimes  conceded  in  commercial  treaties.  But  we  believe  that 
those  who  inquire  into  the  subject  will  find  that  such  concessions  have,  in  every  case, 
been  not  only  injurious  to  the  party  making  them,  but  also  to  the  party  in  whose  favour 
they  have  been  made.  The  famous  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal,  negotiated  by  IVIr. 
Methuen  in  1 703,  was  almost  universally  regarded,  for  a  very  long  period,  as  admirably 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  country  ;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  by 
every  one  who  has  reflected  upon  such  subjects,  that  few  tnmsactions  have  taken  place 
by  which  these  interests  have  been  more  deeply  injured.  It  stipulated  for  the  free  ad- 
mission of  British  woollens  into  Portugal,  from  which  they  happened,  at  the  time,  to  be 
excluded  ;  but  in  return  for  this  concession — a  concession  far  more  advantageous  to  the 
Portuguese  than  tons  —  we  bound  ourselves  "  for  ever  hereafter"  to  admit  wines  of 
growth  of  Portugal  into  Great  Britain  at  §ds  of  the  duty  payable  on  the  wines  of 
France !  Thus,  in  order  to  open  an  access  for  our  woollens  to  the  limited  market  of 
Portugal,  we  consented,  in  all  time  to  come,  to  drink  inferior  wine,  bought  at  a  com- 
paratively high  price  !  —  (See  Wine.)  This,  however,  was  not  all :  by  excluding  one  of 
the  principal  equivalents  the  French  had  to  offer  for  our  commodities,  we  necessarily 
lessened  their  ability  to  deal  with  us  ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  provoked  them  to  adopt 
retaliatory  measures  against  our  trade.  It  is  owing  more  to  the  stipulations  in  the 
Methuen  treaty  than  to  any  thing  else,  that  the  trade  between  England  and  France  — 
a  trade  that  would  naturally  be  of  vast  extent  and  importance — is  confined  within  the 
narrowest  limits  ;  and  is  hardly,  indeed,  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  trade  with  Sweden 
and  Norway. — (See  ante,  p.  644.) 

It  is  visionary  to  imagine  that  any  nation  will  ever  continue  to  grant  to  another  any 
exclusive  advantage  in  her  markets,  unless  she  obtain  what  she  reckons  an  equivalent 
advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  other.  And  if  a  commercial  treaty  stipulating  for  an 
exclusive  privilege  be  really  and  bona  fide  observed  by  the  country  granting  the  privilege, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  concessions  made  by  the  country  in  whose  favour  it  is  granted 
are  sufficient  fully  to  countervail  it.  Those  who  grasp  at  exclusive  privileges  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  or  who  attempt  to  extort  valuable  concessions  from  the  weakness  or  ignorance 
of  their  neighbours,  are  uniformly  defeated  in  their  object.  All  really  beneficial 
commercial  transactions  are  bottomed  on  a  fair  principle  of  reciprocity ;  and  that  nation 

•  This  principle  is  laid  down  as  fundamental  by  a  very  high  authority.  Sir  Heiiry  Parncll,  in  his  tract 
Sur  let  Avantagcs  dcs  Rilations  Commerciales  entre  la  France  et  I'AngMerre. 
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will  always  flourish  most,  and  have  the  foundations  of  her  prosperity  best  secured,  who 
is  a  universal  merchant,  and  deals  with  all  the  world  on  the  same  fair  and  libera] 
principles. 

The  justness  of  these  principles,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  now  beginning  to  be  very 
generally  admitted.  Stipulations  as  to  duties  and  Custom-house  regulations  are  disap- 
pearing from  commercial  treaties ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  no  distant  period,  every 
trace  of  them  may  have  vanished. 

A  good  work  on  the  principles,  style,  and  history  of  commercial  treaties  is  a  desideratum.  The  best  we 
have  seen  are  Mascovius  De  Fcederibus  Commerciorum,  4to.  Leipsic,  1735. ;  and  Bouchaud,  Thiorie  det 
Trait^s  de  Commerce,  12mo.  Paris,  1777.  But  these  are  principally  works  of  erudition,  and  were  written 
before  the  sound  principles  of  commercial  policy  had  been  unfolded.  There  is  no  good  collection  of  trea. 
ties  in  the  English  language;  but  Mr.  Hertslet's  work  is  valuable,  as  containing  the  recent  treaties  in  an 
accessible  form.  A  work  containing  new  treaties  and  state  papers  is  annually  compiled  at  the  Foreign 
Office ;  it  used  to  be  distributed  to  a  few  official  personages  only,  but  it  is  now  sold  to  the  public. 

We  subjoin  copies  of  some  of  the  commercial  treaties  and  conventions  existing  at  this 
moment  between  Great  Britain  and  other  powers. 

Austria. 

Convention  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  qf  Austria, 

signed  at  London,  December  9.1.  1829. 

Article  1.  From  the  1st  day  of  February,  1830,  Austrian  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the  ports  or 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the  port* 
of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty's  dominions,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher 
duties  or  charges  whatever  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  national  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  such 
ports  respectively. 

2.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  dominions  of  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  which  are  or  shall  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingitom  and  of  Austria,  respectively,  in  vessels  of  the  one  country,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  imported  into  and  exported  from  those  ports  in  vessels  of  the  other. 

.'J.  All  articles  not  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
which  can  legally  be  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  the  ports  of 
Austria,  ia  British  ships,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  same  duties  as  are  payable  ujxjn  the  like  articles  if 
imported  in  Austrian  ships :  and  the  same  reciprocity  shall  he  observed  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  respect  to  all  articles  not  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his 
Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  which  can  legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  Austrian  ships. 

i.  All  goods  which  can  legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  either  country  shall  be  admitted  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty,  whether  imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country  or  in  national  vessels  ;  and  all  goods 
which  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  either  country  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties, 
draivbacks,  and  allowances,  whether  exported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country  or  in  national  vessels. 

5.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  government  of  either  country, 
or  by  any  company,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  in  its  behaK,  or  under  its  authority,  in  the  purchase  of 
any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  im|)ortcd  into  the  other,  on  account  of 
or  in  reference  to  the  national  character  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  article  may  be  imported ;  it  being 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  no  distinction  or  difierence  whatever 
shall  be  made  in  this  respect. 

K.  In  respect  to  the  commerce  to  be  carried  on  in  Austrian  vessels  with  the  British  dominions  in  the 
East  Indies,  or  now  held  by  the  East  India  Company  in  virtue  of  their  charter,  his  Britannic  Majesty  con- 
sents to  grant  the  same  facilities  and  privileges,  in  all  respects,  to  the  subjects  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal 
Apostolic  Majesty,  as  are  or  may  be  enjoyed  under  any  treaty  or  act  of  parliament  by  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  which  are,  or  may  be,  applicable 
to  the  ships  and  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  country  enjoying  the  like  facilities  and  privileges  of  trading 
with  the  said  dominions. 

7.  All  the  possessions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe,  except  the  British  possessions  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  shall,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  convention,  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

8.  That  clause  of  article  7.  of  the  convention  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  November,  1815,  between 
the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  which  relates  to  the  commerce  between  the 
dominions  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  is 
hereby  confirmed. 

9.  The  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  until  the  18th  day  of  March,  1836 ;  and  further,  until  the 
end  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of 
its  intention  to  terminate  the  same  ;  each  of  the  high  contracting  uarties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of 
giving  such  notice  to  the  other,  on  or  at  any  time  after  the  said  18tn  day  of  March,  18o<i ;  and  it  is  hereby 
agreed  between  them,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  12  months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by 
either  party  from  the  other,  this  convention,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and 
determine. 

10.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  within 
1  month  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  21st  day  of  December,  Aberdeen. 

in  the  year  of  our  JLord  1829.  W.  F.  Vbsev  Fitzgerald. 

ESTEBIIAZY. 

Austrian  ships  may  import  from  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  into  any  of  the 
British  possessions  abroad,  goods  the  produce  of  such  dominions,  and  export  goods  from  such  British 
possessions  abroad,  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever.  —  [Order  in  Council,  April  7.  1830.) 

Denmark. 

Convention  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  signed  at  London,  the  16th  of  June,  1824. 

Article  1.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  Danish  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from 
the  ports  of  his  Danish  ftlajcsty's  dominions,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges 
whatever,  than  arc  or  shall  be  levied  on  national  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  such  port* 
respectively. 

2.  All  ar'iicles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  dominions  of  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  which  are  or  shall  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  port*  of  tli« 
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United  Kingdom  and  of  Denmark  respectively,  in  vessels  of  the  one  country,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be 
imported  into  and  exported  from  those  ports  in  vessels  of  the  other. 

3.  All  articles  not  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
which  can  legally  be  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  the  ports  and 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  British  ships,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  same  duties  as  are  pay- 
able upon  the  like  articles  if  imported  in  Danish  ships;  and  the  same  reciprocity  shall  be  observed  with 
regard  to  Danish  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  resi)ect 
to'all  articles  not  the  growth,  ))roduce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his  Danish  Majesty,  which  can 
legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Danish  ships. 

4.  All  goods  which  can  legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  either  country,  shall  be  admitted  at  the 
saiiie  rate  of  duty,  whether  imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country,  or  in  national  vessels  ;  and  all  goods 
which  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  either  country,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties, 
drawbacks,  and  allowances,  whether  ex-ported  in  "vessels  of  the  other  country,  or  in  national  vessels. 

5.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  government  of  either 
country,  or  by  any  coinpany,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  on  its  behalf,  or  under  its  authority,  in  the 
purchase  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country  imported  into  the  other, 
on  account  of  or  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  article  was  imported  :  it  being 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  no  distinction  or  difference  whatever 
shall  he  made  in  this  respect. 

6.  The  high  contracting  parties  having  mutually  determined  not  to  include,  in  the  present  convention, 
their  respective  colonies,  in  which  are  comprehended,  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  Greenland,  Iceland,  and 
the  islands  of  Ferroe  ;  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  intercourse  which  may  at  present  legally  be  carried 
on  by  the  subjects  or  ships  of  either  of  the  said  high  contracting  parties  with  the  colonies  of  the  other, 
shall  remain  upon  the  same  footing  as  if  this  convention  had  never  been  concluded. 

7.  The  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  10  years  from  the  date  hereof;  and  further, 
until  the  end  of  1'2  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the 
other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same  ;  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself  the 
right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  10  years;  and  it  is  hereby  agreed 
between  them,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  12  months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by 
cither  party  from  the  other,  this  convention,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and 
determine. 

8.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  within 
1  month  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  16th  of  June,  1824.  George  Canning. 

W.  HUSKISSON. 
C.  £.  MOLT&E. 

Separate  Article. 

The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  enter  upon  additional  stipulations  for  the  parpoae 
of  facilitating  and  extending,  even  beyond  what  is  comprehended  in  the  convention  of  this  date,  the 
commercial  regulations  of  their  respective  subjects  and  dominions,  upon  the  principles  either  of  reciprocal 
or  equivalent  advantages,  as  the  case  maybe.  And  in  the  event  of  any  articles  or  article  being  con- 
cluded between  the  said  high  contracting  parties,  for  giving  effect  to  such  stipulations,  it  is  hereby  agreed, 
th.-it  the  article  or  articles  which  may  hereafter  be  so  concluded  shall  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
aforesaid  convention. 

Additional  Article. 

Their  Britannic  and  Danish  M.ajesties  mutually  agree,  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  levied  in 
either  of  their  dominions  (their  respective  colonies  being  excepted  from  the  convention  of  this  date),  upon 
any  personal  properly  of  their  respective  subjects,  on  the  removal  of  same  from  the  dominions  of  their 
said  Majesties  reciprocally,  either  upon  the  inheritance  of  such  property,  or  otherwise,  than  are  or  shall 
be  payable  in  each  state,  upon  the  like  property,  when  removed  by  a  subject  of  such  stiite,  respectively. 

i^ANCB. 

Convention  qf  Commerce  bettpecn  His  Britannic  Majesti/  and  the  Most  Christian  King,  toget)ter  with  two 
additional  Articles  thereunto  annexed,  signed  at  London,  Jununry  2(5.  182(3. 

"^  Article  1.  French  vessels  coming  from  or  departing  for  the  ports  of  France,  or,  if  in  ballast,  coming 
from  or  departing  for  !iny  place,  shall  not  be  subject,  in  the  jiorts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  cither  on 
entering  into  or  departing  from  the  same,  to  any  higher  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  light-house,  pilotage, 
quarantine,  or  other  similaror  corresponding  duties,  of  whatever  nature,  or  under  whatever  denomination, 
than  those  to  which  British  vessels,  in  respect  of  the  same  voyages,  are  or  may  be  subject,  on  enternig 
into  or  departing  from  such  ports ;  and,  reciprocally,  from  and  after  the  same  period,  British  vessels 
coming  from  or  departing  for  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or,  if  in  ballast,  coming  from  or  departing 
for  any  place,  shall  not  be  subject,  in  the  ports  of  France,  either  in  entering  into  or  departing  from  the 
same,  to  any  higher  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  light-house,  pilotage,  quarantine,  or  other  simdar  or  cor- 
responding duties,  of  whatever  nature,  or  under  whatever  denomination,  than  those  to  which  French 
vessels,  in  respect  of  the  same  voyages,  are  or  may  be  subject,  on  entering  into  or  departing  from  such 
ports;  whether  such  duties  are  collected  separately,  or  are  consolidated  in  one  and  the  same  duty  j  —  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty  reserving  to  himself  to  regulate  the  amount  of  suc^h  duty  or  duties  in  trance, 
according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  are  or  may  be  established  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  navigation  of  the  two  countries,  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  will  always  be  disposed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  said  burdens  in  France,  in 
proportion  to  any  reduction  which  may  hereafter  be  made  of  those  now  levied  in  tiie  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  u         .     f 

2.  Goods  which  can  or  may  \)e  legally  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  ports  of 
France,  if  so  imported  in  French  vessels,  shall  be  subject  to  no  higtier  ditties  than  if  imported  in  British 
vessels ;  and,  reciprocallv,  gcxKls  which  can  or  may  be  legally  imported  into  the  ports  of  France,  from  the 
poru  of  the  United  Kingdom,  if  so  imported  in  British  vessels,  shall  be  subject  to  no  higher  duties  than  if 
imported  in  French  vessels.  The  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  not  being  allowed  to  be  imported 
from  the  said  countries,  nor  from  any  other,  in  French  vessels,  nor  from  France  in  French,  British,  or 
any  other  vessels,  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  home  consumption,  but  only  for  warehousing 
and  re-exportation,  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  reserves  to  himself  to  direct  that,  in  like  manner,  the 
produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  shall  not  be  imported  ftrom  the  said  countries,  nor  from  any  other, 
in  British  vessels,  nor  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  British,  French,  or  any  other  vessels,  into  the  ports 
of  France,  for  the  consumption  of  that  kingdom,  but  only  for  warehousing  and  re-exportation. 

With  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  understood  between  the  high  contracting 
parties,  that  such  productions  shall  not  be  imported,  in  British  shijis,  into  France,  for  the  consumption  of 
that  kingdom,  unless  such  ships  shall  have  been  laden  therewith  in  some  port  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  that  his  Britannic  Majestv  may  adopt,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  some  corresponding  restrictive  measure. 
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with  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  countries  of  Europe  insported  Into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  French  vessels :  the  high  contracting  parties  reserving,  however,  to  themselves  the  power  of  making, 
by  mutual  consent,  such  relaxations  in  the  strict  execution  of  the  present  article,  as  they  may  think 
useful  to  the  respective  interests  of  the  2  countries,  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  concessions,  aflbrding 
each  to  the  other  reciprocal  or  equivalent  advantages. 

3.  All  goods  whi(  h  can  or  may  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  either  of  the  2  countries,  shall, 
on  their  export,  pay  the  same  duties  of  exiiortaiion,  whether  tiie  exportation  of  such  goods  he  made  in 
British  or  in  French  vessels,  provided  the  said  vessels  proceed,  respectively,  direct  from  the  ports  of  the 
one  country  to  those  of  the  other.  And  all  the  said  goods  so  exported  in  British  or  French  vessels,  shall 
be  reciprocally  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  other  allowances  of  the  same  nature,  which 
are  grante<l  by  the  regulations  of  each  country,  respectively. 

4.  It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  pai ties,  that  in  the  intercourse  of  navigation 
between  their  2  countries,  the  vessels  of  any  third  power  shall,  in  no  case,  obtain  more  favourable 
conditions  than  those  stipulated,  in  the  present  convention,  in  favour  of  British  and  French  vessels. 

."i.  The  fishing-lxjats  of  either  of  the  2  countries,  which  may  be  forced  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  ports,  or  on  the  coast  of  the  other  country,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  duties  or  port  charges 
of  any  description  whatsoever ;  provided  the  said  boats,  when  so  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  shall  not 
discharge  or  receive  on  board  any  cargo,  or  portion  of  cargo,  in  the  ports,  or  on  the  parts  of  the  coast 
where  they  shall  have  sought  shelter. 

6.  It  is  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  convention  between  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  be  reciprocally  extended  and  in  force,  in  all  the  possessions  subject  to  their  respective  dominions  in 
Europe. 

7.  The  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  terra  of  10  years,  from  the  5th  of  April  of  the  pre- 
sent year;  and  further,  until  the  end  of  12  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have 
given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  its  operation  ;  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  lU  years  : 
and  it  is  agreed  between  them,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  12  months'  extension  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  this 
convention,  and  all  the  stipulations  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine. 

8.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  London,  within 
the  space  of  1  month,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  26th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1826. 

George  Canning.  LiE  Prince  de  Pougxac. 

William  Husk.isso.\. 

Additional  Articles. 

Article  1.  French  vessels  shall  be  allowed  to  sail  fVom  any  port  whatever  of  the  countries  imder  the 
dominion  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  all  the  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom  (except  those  possessed 
by  the  East  India  Company),  and  to  import  into  the  said  colonies  all  kinds  of  merchandise  ibeing  produc- 
tions the  growth  or  manufacture  of  France,  or  of  any  country  under  the  dominion  of  France),  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  said  colonies,  or  are  permitted  to  be  imported 
only  from  countries  under  the  British  dominion ;  and  the  said  French  vessels,  as  well  as  the  merchandise 
imported  in  the  same,  shall  not  be  subject,  in  the  colonies  of  the  c'nited  Kingdom,  to  other  or  higher 
diuies  than  those  to  which  British  vessels  may  be  subject,  on  importing  the  same  merchandise  from  any 
foreign  countrv,  or  which  are  imposed  upon  the  merchandise  itself 

The  same  facilities  shall  be  granted,  reciprocally,  in  the  colonies  of  France,  with  regard  to  the  import- 
ation, in  British  vessels,  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  (being  productions  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  country  under  the  British  dominion,)  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are 
prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  said  colonies,  or  are  permitted  to  be  imported  only  from  countries 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  And  whereas  all  goods,  the  produce  of  any  foreign  country,  may  now  be 
imported  into  the  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  ships  of  that  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
limited  list  of  specified  articles,  which  can  only  be  imported  into  the  said  colonies  in  Briti^h  ships,  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  reserves  to  himself  the  power  of  adding  to  the  said  list  of 
excepted  articles  any  other,  the  produce  of  the  French  dominions,  the  addition  whereof  may  appear  to 
his  Majesty  to  be  necessary  for  placing  the  commerce  and  navigation  to  be  permitted  to  the  subjects  of 
each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  with  the  colonies  of  the  other,  upon  a  footing  of  fair  reciprocity. 

2.  French  vessels  shall  be  allowed  to  export  from  all  the  colonics  of  the  United  Kingdom  (except  those 
possessed  by  the  East  India  Company),  all  kinds  of  merchandise  which  are  not  prohibited  to  be  exported 
from  such  colonies  in  vessels  other  than  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  said  vessels,  as  well  as  the  mer- 
chandise exported  in  the  same,  shall  not  be  subject  tu  other  or  higher  duties  than  those  to  which  British 
vessels  may  be  subject,  on  exporting  the  said  merchandise,  or  which  are  imposed  upon  the  merchandise 
itself;  and  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  other  allowances  of  the  same 
nature,  to  which  British  vessels  would  be  entitled,  on  such  exportation. 

The  same  facilities  and  privileges  shall  be  granted,  reciprocally,  in  all  the  colonies  of  France,  for  the 
exportation,  in  British  vessels,  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  which  are  not  prohibited  to  be  exported  from 
such  colonies  in  vessels  other  than  those  of  France. 

These  2  additional  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted,  word  for 
word,  in  the  convention  signed  this  day.  They  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  Jan.  26.  182r>. 

Geokgf.  Canning.  Le  Prince  de  Polignac. 

W1LLIA.M  HiJSKISSON. 

A  Treasury  letter,  dated  28th  of  March,  182fi,  directs,  that  French  vessels,  and  their  cargoes  legally 
imported  or  exported  on  board  the  same,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  convention  in  the  preceding  imges, 
are,  from  the  .5th  of  .■\pril,  1K2G,  to  be  charged  with  such  and  the  like  duties  only,  of  whatever  kind  they 
may  be,  that  are  charged  on  British  vessels,  and  similar  cargoes  laden  on  board  thereof;  and  in  like  man. 
ner  the  same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allowances  are  to  be  paid  on  articles  exported  in  French  vessels, 
that  are  paid,  granted,  or  allowed  on  similar  articles  exported  in  British  vessels.  And  the  necessary  in- 
structions are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  officers  in  the  colonies  for  carrying  into  etfect  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  2  additional  articles  of  the  said  convention,  respecting  French  vessels  and  their  cargoes, 
from  the  1st  of  October,  1826. 

Ha  NSC  Towns. 

Convention  of  Commerce  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Free  Uanseatic  Republics  qf  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburgh,  signed  at  London,  Sept.  29.  1825. 
Article  1.  From  and  after  the  date  hereof,  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the 
free  Hanseatic  republics  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh  ;  and  Liibeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh 
vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  (ireat  Itritain  ami  Ireland  ;  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  ship  duties  or  charges  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  national  vessels 
entering  or  departing  from  such  i>orts  res|>ectively. 

4  F   ."J 
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2.  All  goods,  whether  the  production  of  the  territories  of  the  free  Hanseatic  republics  of  Lubeck, 
Krcmen,  or  Hamburgh,  or  of  any  other  country.,  which  may  be  legally  imported  from  any  of  the  ports  of 
the  said  republics  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  British  vessels,  shall,  iu  like 
manner,  be  permitted  to  be  imported  in  Lubeck.,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh  vessels  ;  and  all  goods,  whether 
the  production  of  any  of  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  of  any  other  country,  which  may  be 
legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  British  vessels,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  per. 
mitted  to  be  exported  from  the  said  ports,  in  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh  vessels.  And  all  good;i, 
which  may  be  legally  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh,  in 
national  vessels,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh,  in  British  vessels. 

J.  All  goods  which  can  be  legally  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  directly  from  the 
ports  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty, 
whether  imported  in  British  vessels,  or  in  vessels  belonging  to  either  of  the  said  republics  ;  and  all  goods 
which  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  draw- 
backs, and  allowances,  whether  exported  in  British  or  Hanseatic  vessels.  And  the  like  reciprocity  shall 
be  observed,  in  the  ports  of  the  said  republics,  in  respect  to  all  goods  which  can  be  legally  imported  into 
or  exported  from  any  or  either  of  the  said  ports  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  or  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  nor  by  any  company,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  on  their  behalf  or  under  their  authority,  in  the 
))urchase  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  their  states  respectively,  imported  into 
the  other,  on  account  of  or  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  article  was  imported ; 
it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  high  contracting  parties  that  no  distinction  or  difference 
whatever  shall  be  made  in  this  respect. 

5.  In  consideration  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  republics  of  Lubeck,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburgh,  and  the  intimate  connection  of  trade  and  navigation  subsisting  between  these  republics, 
it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed,  that  any  vessel  which  shall  have  been  built  in  any  or  either  of  the  ports 
of  the  said  republics,  and  which  shall  be  owned  exclusively  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  any  or  either  of 
them,  and  of  which  the  master  shall  also  be  a  citizen  of  either  of  them,  and  provided  3-4ths  of  the  crew 
shall  be  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  or  either  of  the  said  republics,  or  of  any  or  either  of  the  states  com- 
prised in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  such  vessel,  so  built,  owned,  and  navigated,  shall,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  this  convention,  be  taken  to  be  and  be  considered  as  a  vessel  belonging  to  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or 
Hamburgh. 

6.  Any  vessel,  together  with  her  cargo,  belonging  to  either  of  the  three  free  Hanseat.c  republics  of 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh,  and  coming  fiom  either  of  the  said  ports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  shall, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  this  convention,  be  deemed  to  come  from  the  country  to  which  such  vessel  belongs ; 
and  any  British  vessel  and  her  cargo  trading  to  the  ))Oits  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh,  directly  or 
in  succession,  shall,  for  the  like  purposes,  be  on  the  footing  of  a  Hanseatic  vessel  ajid  her  cargo  making 
the  same  voyage. 

7.  It  is  further  mutually  agreed,  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  levied,  in  any  or  either  of  the 
states  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  upon  any  personal  property  of  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  each 
respectively,  on  the  removal  of  the  same  from  the  dominions  or  territory  of  such  states,  either  upon 
inheritance  of  such  property,  or  otherwise,)  than  are  or  shall  be  payable,  in  each  state,  upon  the  like  pro- 
perty when  removed  by  a  subject  or  citizen  of  such  state  respectively. 

8.  The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  enter  upon  additional  stipulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  and  extending,  even  beyond  what  is  comprehended  in  the  conventioi.  of  this  date,  the 
commercial  relations  of  their  respective  subjects  and  dominions,  citizens  and  territories,  upon  the  princi(.le 
either  of  reciprocal  or  equivalent  advantages,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and,  in  the  event  of  any  article  or 
articles  being  concluded  between  the  said  high  contracting  parties,  for  giving  effect  to  such  stipulation!!,  it 
is  hereby  agreed  that  the  article  or  articles  which  may  hereafter  be  so  concluded  shall  be  considered  as 
foiming  part  of  the  present  convention. 

y.  The  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  qf  10  years  from  the  date  hereof;  and  further, 
until  the  end  of  Vi  months  after  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the 
one  part,  or  the  governments  of  the  free  Hanseatic  republics  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh,  or  eithe' 
of  them,  on  the  other  part,  shall  have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  terminate  the  same  ;  each  of  the 
said  high  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  said  term  of  10  years  :  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  thein,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  12  months 
after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by  either  of  the  parties  from  the  other,  this  convention,  and  all 
the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine,  as  far  as  regards  the  scales  giving  and  receiv- 
ing such  notice  ;  it  being  always  understood  and  agreed,  that,  if  one  or  more  of  the  Hanseatic  republics 
aforesaid  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  1(J  years  from  the  date  hereof,  give  or  receive  notice  of  the  pro|>osed 
termination  of  this  convention,  such  convention  sliall,  nevertheless,  remain  in  full  force  and  operation  as 
far  as  regards  the  remaining  Hanseatic  republics  or  republic  which  may  not  have  given  or  received  such 
notice. 

10.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  within 
1  month  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
teals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  Sept.  29.  1825.  Glorgb  Canninq. 

W.  Hl'SRISSON. 

Jame3  Colquhoun. 
Mexico. 

Treatu  of  Amitii,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  signed  at  London, 
"  December  'J6.  1826. 

Article  1.  There  shall  be  perpetual  amity  between  the  dominions  and  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  Mexi'v^,  and  their  citizens. 

2.  There  shall  be,  between  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  and  the  territories  of 
Mexico,  a  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  shall 
have  litiertv  freely  and  securely  to  come,  with  their  ships  and  cargoes,  to  all  places  and  rivers  in  the 
territories  aforesaid,  saving  only  such  particular  ports  to  which  other  foreigners  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  iind  to  remain  and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  said  territories  respectively; 
also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for  the  purposes  of  their  commerce  ;  and,  generally,  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  each  nation,  respectively,  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security 
lor  their  commerce.  .         ,.  ,,  u 

In  like  manner,  the  respective  ships  of  war,  and  post-oincc  packets  of  the  2  countries,  shall  have 
liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come  to  all  harbours,  rivers,  and  places,  saving  only  such  particular  ports  {if 
any)  to  which  other  foreign  ships  of  war  and  packcis  shall  not  be  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the 
same  to  anchor,  and  to  remain  there  and  refit ;  subject  always  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  coun- 
tries respectively.  .        ....         ...         ...  , 

By  the  right  of  entering  the  places,  imrts,  and  rivers,  mentioned  in  this  article,  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing on  the  coasting  trade  is  not  understood,  in  which  national  vessels  only  are  permitted  to  engage. 

3  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  engages  further,  that  the 
inhabitanU  of  Mexico  shall  have  the  like  lil)erty  of  commerce  and  navigation  stipulated  for  in  the  pre. 
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ceding  article,  in  all  his  dominions  situated  out  of  Europe,  to  the  full  extent  in  which  the  same  is  permitted 
at  present,  or  shall  be  permitted  hereafter,  to  any  other  nation. 

4.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imi)osed  on  the  importation  into  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Mexico,  and  no  higher  or  other  duties 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  Mexico,  of  any  articles  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles, 
being  the  growth,  province,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country  ;  nor  shall  any  other  or  higher 
duties  or  charges  be  imposed  in  the  territories  or  dominions  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  on  the 
exportation  of  any  articles  to  the  territories  of  the  other,  than  such  as  are  or  may  be  payable  on  the  ex. 
'lortation  of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country  ;  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  upon  the 
ex|X>rtation  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  or 
of  the  said  territories  of  Mexico,  to  or  from  the  said  dominiims  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  to  or  from 
the  said  territories  of  Mexico,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  otlier  nations. 

5.  No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on  account  of  tonnage,  light  or  harbour  dues,  pilotage,  salvage 
in  case  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any  other  local  charges,  shall  be  imposed,  in  any  of  the  ports  of 
Mexico,  on  British  vessels,  than  those  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  Mexican  vessels* ;  nor,  in  the  ports 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories,  on  Mexican  vessels,  than  shall  be  payable,  in  the  same  ports,  on 
British  vessels. 

6.  The  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  Mexico,  of  any  article  tlie 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  whether  such  importation  shall 
be  in  Mexican*  or  in  Britibh  vessels;  and  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Mexico,  whe- 
ther such  importation  shall  be  in  British  or  in  Mexican  vessels.  The  same  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the 
game  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  to  Mexico  of  any  articles  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  whether  such  exportation  shall  be  in  Mexican 
or  in  British  ve.ssels  ;  and  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed, 
on  the  exportation  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Mexico,  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  whether  such  exportation  shall  be  in  British  or  in  Mexican  vessels. 

7.  In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  regulations  which  may  respectively  con. 
stitute  a  British  or  Mexican*  vessel,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  all  vessels  built  in  the  dominions  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  or  vessels  which  shall  have  been  captured  from  an  enemy  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
ships  of  w.tr,  or  by  subjects  of  his  said  Majesty  furnished  with  letters  of  marque  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  regularly  condemned  in  one  of  his  said  Majesty's  prize  courts  as  a  lawful  prize,  or 
which  shall  have  been  condemned  in  any  competent  court  for  the  breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  and  owned,  navigated,  and  registered  according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  shall 
l)e  considered  as  British  vessels;  and  that  all  vessels  built  in  the  territories  of  Mexico,  or  captured  from 
the  enemy  by  the  ships  of  Mexico,  and  condemned  under  similar  circumstances,  and  which  shall  be 
owned  by  any  citizen  or  citizens  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master  and  3-4ths  of  the  mariners  are  citizens 
of  Mexico,  excepting  where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  cases,  shall  be  considered  as  Mexican 
vessel*. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  every  vessel,  qualified  to  trade  as  above  described,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  register,  passport,  or  sea  letter,  under  the  signature  of  the  proper 
person  authorised  to  grant  the  same,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  respective  countries  ;the  form  of  which 
shall  be  communicated),  certifying  the  name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the  owner  or  owners,  in  the 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  in  the  territories  of  Mexico,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  that  he,  or 
they,  is,  or  are,  the  sole  owner  or  owners,  in  the  proportion  to  be  specified;  together  with  the  name, 
buruen,  and  description  of  the  vessel  as  to  built  and  measurement,  and  the  several  particulars  constituting 
the  national  character  of  the  vessel,  as  the  case  may  be. 

8.  All  merchants,  commanders  p(  ships,  and  others,  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  have 
full  liberty,  in  all  the  territories  of  Mexico,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  themselves,  or  to  commit  them  to 
the  management  of  whomsoever  they  please,  as  broker,  factor,  agent,  or  interpreter;  nor  shall  thev  bo 
obliged  to  employ  any  other  persons  for  those  purposes  than  those  employed  by  Mexicans,  nor  to  pay  them 
any  other  salary  or  remuneration  than  such  as  is  paid,  in  like  cases,  by  Mexican  citizens  ;  and  absolute 
freedom  shall  be  allowed,  in  all  cases,  to  the  buyer  and  seller,  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  of  any  goods, 
imported  into  or  exported  from  Mexico,  as  they  shall  see  good,  observing  the  laws  and  established  customs 
of  the  country.  The  same  privileges  shall  be  enjoyed  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  by  the 
citizens  of  Mexico,  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  the  territories  of  each  other,  shall  receive  and 
enjoy  full  and  perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and  property,  and  shall  have  free  and  open  access  to 
the  courts  of  justice  in  the  said  countries,  respectively,  for  the  jirosccution  and  defence  of  their  just 
rights ;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ,  in  all  causes,  the  advocates,  attorneys,  or  agents  i,{  what- 
ever description,  whom  they  may  think  proper;  and  they  shall  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  therein  as  native  citizens.  ,       ,.  ,      . 

9.  In  whatever  relates  to  the  succession  to  personal  estates,  by  will  or  otherwise,  and  the  disposal  ot 
personal  property  of  every  sort  and  denomination,  by  sale,  donation,  exchange,  or  ttstament,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatsover,  as  also  the  administration  of  justice,  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  2  con. 
trading  parties  shall  enjoy,  in  their  respective  dominions  and  territories,  the  same  privileges,  liberties, 
and  rights,  as  native  subjects ;  and  shall  not  be  charged,  in  any  of  these  respects,  with  any  higher  imposts 
or  duties  than  those  which  are  paid,  or  may  be  paid,  by  the  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  power  iii 
whose  dominions  or  territories  they  may  be  resident. 

lU.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  police  of  the  ports,  the  lading  and  unlading  of  ships,  the  safety  of  mer- 
chandise,  goods,  and  efl'ects,  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  citizens  of  Mexico,  respect, 
ively,  shall  be  subject  to  the  local  laws  and  regulations  of  the  dominions  and  territories  in  which  they 
may  reside.  They  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory  military  service,  whetlier  by  sea  or  land.  No 
forced  loans  shall  be  levied  upon  them;  nor  shall  their  proi)erty  be  subject  to  any  other  charges,  requi- 
sitions, or  taxes,  than  such  as  are  paid  by  the  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  in  their 
respective  dominions.  ,    ,       ,  ».,.., 

11.  It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  2  contracting  parties  to  appoint  consuls  for  (ho  protection  of  trade, 
to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  other  party  ;  but,  before  any  consul  shall  act  as  such,  he 
thall,  in  the  usual  form,  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the  residence  of  consuls  such  particular  places  as  cither  ot  them 
may  judge  fit  to  be  excepted.  The  Mexican  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  shall  enjoy,  in  the  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  whatever  privileges,  exceptions,  and  immunities  are  or  shall  be  granted  to  agents 
of  the  same  rank  belonging  to  the  most  favoured  nation;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  ih|ilomatic  agents  and 
consuls  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  the  Mexican  territories  shall  enjoy,  according  to  the  strictest  recipro. 
city,  whatever  privileges,  exceptions,  and  immunities  are  or  may  be  granted  to  the  Mexican  diplomatic 
Sgents  and  consuls  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  ,      „  .  ,,  .  ,    ,.      .  . 

12  For  the  better  security  of  commerce  between  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  citizens 
of  the  Mexican  States   it  is  agreed  that  if,  at  any  time,  any  interruption  of  friendly  intercourse,  or  any 


»  «ce  additional  articles  at  the  end  of  this  treaty. 
4  F  4 
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rupture,  ehould  unfortunately  take  place  between  the  2  contracting  parties,  the  merchants  residing 
upon  the  coasts  shall  be  allowed  6  months,  and  those  of  the  interior  a  whole  year,  to  wind  up  their  ae. 
counts,  and  dispose  of  their  property;  and  a  safe-conduct  shall  be  given  them  to  embark  at  the  (xjrt  which 
they  shall  themselves  select.  All  those  who  are  established  in  the  rcs[)<>c(ive  dominions  and  territories 
of  the  2  contracting  parties,  in  the  exercise  of  any  trade  or  special  employment,  shall  have  the  pri. 
vilegeof  remaining  and  continuing  such  trade  and  employment  therein,  without  any  manner  of  inter, 
ruption,  ill  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  as  long  as  they  behave  peaceably,  and  commit  no 
oH'ence  against  the  laws  :  and  their  goods  and  eftecti,  of  whatever  description  they  may  be,  shall  not  be 
liable  to  seizure  or  sequestration,  or  to  any  other  charges  or  demands  than  those  which  may  be  made 
upon  the  like  effects  or  property  belonging  to  the  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  respective  domhiions 
or  territories  in  which  such  subjects  or  citizens  may  reside.  In  the  same  case,  debts,  between  individuals, 
public  funds,  and  the  shares  of  companies,  shall  never  be  confiscated,  sequestered,  or  detained. 

IS.  The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  residing  in  the  Mexican  territories,  shall  enjoy,  in  their 
houses,  persons,  and  properties,  the  protection  of  the  government  j  and,  continuing  in  possession  of  what 
they  now  enjoy,  they  shall  not  be  disturbed,  molested,  or  annoyed,  in  any  manner,  on  account  of  their 
religion,  provided  they  respect  that  of  the  nation  in  which  they  reside,  as  well  as  the  constitution,  laws, 
and  customs  of  the  country.  They  shall  continue  to  enjoy,  to  the  full,  the  privilege  already  granted  to 
them  of  burying,  in  the  places  already  assigned  for  that  puqiose,  such  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
as  may  die  within  the  Mexican  territories  ;  nor  shall  the  funerals  and  sepulchres  of  the  dead  be  disturbed 
in  any  way,  or  upon  any  account.  The  citizens  of  Mexico  shall  enjoy,  in  all  the  dominions  of  liig 
Britannic  Slajesty,  the  same  protection,  and  shall  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  public 
or  private,  either  within  their  own  houses,  or  in  the  chapels  and  places  of  worship  set  apart  for  that 
purpose. 

14.  The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  on  no  account  or  pretext  whatsoever,  be  disturbed  or 
molested  in  the  peaceable  possession  and  exercise  of  whatever  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  they 
have  at  any  time  enjoyed  within  the  limits  described  and  laid  down  in  a  convention  signed  between  his 
said  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Spain,  on  the  14th  of  July,  178fi :  whether  such  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  shall  be  derived  from  the  stipulations  of  the  said  convention,  or  from  any  other  concession 
which  may,  at  any  time,  have  been  made  by  the  King  of  Spain,  or  his  predecessors,  to  British  subjects 
and  settlers  residing  and  following  their  lawful  occupations  within  the  limits  aforesaid :  the  2  con- 
tracting parties  reserving,  however,  for  some  more  fitting  opportunity,  the  further  arrangements  on 
this  article. 

15.  The  government  of  Mexico  engages  to  co-operate  with  his  Britannic  Majesty  for  the  total  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  inhabiting  within  the  territories  of  Mexico,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  from  taking  any  share  in  such  trade. 

16.  The  2  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  treating  and  agreeing  hereafter, 
from  time  to  time,  upon  such  other  articles  as  may  appear  to  them  to  contribute  still  further  to  the 
improvement  of  their  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  advancement  of  the  general  interests  of  their 
respective  subjects  and  citizens  ;  and  such  articles  as  may  be  so  agreed  upon,  shall,  when  duly  ratified, 
be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  present  treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  those  now  con- 
tained in  it. 

17.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  within 
the  space  of  fi  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
their  respective  seals. 

Done  at  London,  the  26th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1826. 

WiLUAM  HUSKISSOX,  SEBASTIAN  CAMACHa 

James  J.  Morier. 

Additional  Articles. 

1.  Whereas  in  the  present  state  of  Mexican  shipping,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  Mexico  to  receive  tlie 
full  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  establishe<l  by  the  articles  5,  6,  7.  of  the  treaty  signed  this  day,  if  that 
part  of  the  "th  article  which  stipulates  that,  in  order  to  be  considered  as  a  Mexican  ship,  a  ship  shall 
actually  have  been  buUt  in  Mexico,  should  be  strictly  and  literally  observed,  and  immediately  brought 
into  operation ;  it  is  agreed  that,  for  the  space  of  10  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  any  ships,  luherosoever  built,  being  bond  fide  the  property  of  and  wholly 
owned  by  one  or  more  citizens  of  Mexico,  and  whereof  the  master  and  .J-Jths  of  the  mariners,  at  least, 
are  also  naturaLborn  citizens  of  Mexico,  or  persons  domiciliated  in  Mexico,  by  act  of  the  government, 
as  lawful  subjects  of  Mexico,  to  be  certified  according  to  the  laws  of  that  country,  shall  be  considered 
as  Mexican  ships  :  his  Majesty  the  King  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reserving 
to  himself  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  10  years,  to  claim  the  principle  of  reciprocal 
restriction  stipulated  for  in  the  article  7.  above  referred  to,  if  the  interests  of  British  navigation 
shall  be  found  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  present  exception  to  that  reciprocity,  in  favour  of  Mexican 
shipping. 

2.  It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  term  of  10  years,  the  stipulations  contained  in  articles  5.  and  6. 
of  the  present  treaty  shall  be  suspended  ;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  said  term  of  10  years,  British  ships  entering  into  the  ports  of  Mexico,  from  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  and  all  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the  said  dominions,  imported  in 
such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable,  in  the  said  jiorts,  bv 
the  ships,  and  the  like  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  ana, 
reciprocally,  it  is  agreed,  that  Mexican  ships  entering  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irelanii,  or  any  other  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  from  any  port  of  the  States  of 
Mexico,  and  all  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  said  States,  imported  in  such  ships, 
shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable,  in  the  said  ports,  by  the  shij*, 
and  the  Uke  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  and  that  no  higher 
duties  shall  be  paid,  or  bounties  or  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  irticle  the  growth,  pro. 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  either  country,'  in  the  ships  of  the  other,  than  upon  the 
exportation  of  the  like  articles  in  the  ships  of  any  other  foreign  country. 

It  being  understood  that,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  10  years,  the  stipulations  of  the  said  5th  and 
6th  articles  shall,  from  thenceforward,  be  in  full  force  between  the  two  countries. 

The  present  additional  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted,  word  for 
word,  in  the  treaty  signed  this  day.  They  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the 
same  time. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  their 
respective  seals. 

Done  at  London,  the  26th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1826. 

William  Huskisso.n,  Sebastian  Camacho. 

James  J.  Morier. 

.^n  order  in  council,  dated  September  3.  1827,  orders,  that  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico, 

entering  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  ballast,  or  laden  direct  from 

any  of  the  ports  of  Mexico,  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  together  with  the 

cargoes  on  board  the  same,  such  cargoee  consisting  of  articles  which  maybe  legally  imported  or  exported. 
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shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  vhatever  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on 
British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  such  ports,  or  on  similar  articles  when  imported  into,  or 
exported  from,  such  ports  in  Biiti.-h  vessels  :  and  also  such  articles,  when  exported  from  the  said  port* 
m  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  respectively,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  drawbacks, 
and  allowances  that  are  granted  on  similar  articles  when  exported  in  British  vessels. 
N.  B.  —  Treaties  similar  to  the  above  have  been  negotiated  with  Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres,  &c. 

Netherlands. 

Treaty  betvieen  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  respecting  Territories  and 
Commerce  in  the  East  Indies,  signed  at  London,  March  17.  1824. 
Article  1.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  admit  the  subjects  of  each  other  to  trade  with  their 
respective  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  on  the  continent  of  India,  and  in  Ceylon,  upon 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  their  respective  subjects  conforming  themselves  to  the  local 
regulations  of  each  settlement. 

2.  The  subjects  and  vessels  of  one  nation  shall  not  pay,  upon  importation  or  exportation,  at  the  ports  of 
the  other  in  the  Eastern  seas,  any  duty  at  a  rate  beyond  the  double  of  that  at  which  the  subjects  and 
vessels  of  the  nation  to  which  the  port  belongs,  are  charged. 

The  duties  paid  on  exports  or  imports  at  a  British  port,  on  the  continent  of  India,  or  in  Ceylon,  on 
Dutch  bottoms,  shall  be  arranged  so  as,  in  no  case,  to  be  charged  at  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the 
duties  paid  by  IJritish  subjects,  and  on  British  bottoms. 

In  regard  to  any  article  upon  which  no  duty  is  imposed,'when  imported  or  exported  by  the  subjects,  or 
on  the  vessels,  of  the  nation  to  which  the  port  belongs,  the  duty  charged  upon  the  subjects  or  vessels  of 
the  other  shall,  in  no  case,  exceed  6  per  cent. 

3.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage,  that  no  treaty  hereafter  made  by  either,  with  any  native  power 
in  the  Eaiitern  seas,  shall  contain  any  article  tending,  either  expressly,  or  by  tlie  imposition  of  unequal 
duties,  to  exclude  the  trade  of  the  other  party  from  the  ports  of  such  native  power  ;  and  that  if,  in  any 
treaty  now  existing  on  either  part,  any  article  to  that  effect  has  been  admitted,  such  article  shall  be 
abrogated  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  present  treaty. 

It  is  understood  that,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  present  treaty,  communication  has  been  made  by 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  other,  of  all  treaties  or  engagements  subsisting  between  each  of 
them,  respectively,  and  any  native  powers  in  the  Eastern  seas  ;  and  that  the  like  communication  shall  be 
made  of  all  such  treaties  concluded  by  them,  respectively,  hereafter. 

4.  Their  Britannic  and  Xetherland  Majesties  engage  to  give  strict  orders,  as  well  to  their  civil  and 
military  authorities,  as  to  their  ships  of  war,  to  respect  the  freedom  of  trade,  established  by  articles  1,  2, 
and  :-:  ;  and,  in  no  case,  to  impede  a  free  communication  of  the  natives  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  with 
the  ports  of  the  2  governments,  respectively,  or  of  the  subjects  of  the  2  governments  with  the  ports 
belonging  to  native  powers. 

5.  Their  Britannic  and  Xetherland  Majesties,  in  like  manner,  engage  to  concur  effectually  in  repressing 
piracy  in  those  seas  :  they  will  not  grant  either  asylum  or  protection  to  vessels  engaged  in  piracy,  and 
they  will,  in  no  case,  permit  the  ships  or  merchandise  captured  by  such  vessels,  to  be  introduced,  depo- 
sited, or  sold,  in  any  of  their  possessions. 

6.  It  is  agreed  that  orders  shall  be  given  by  the  2  governments,  to  their  officers  and  agents  in  the 
East,  not  to  fonn  any  new  settlement  on  any  of  the  islands  in  the  Eastern  seas,  without  previous  autho. 
rity  from  their  respective  governments  in  Europe. 

7.  The  Molucca  Islands,  and  especially  Amboyna,  Banda,  Ternate,  and  their  immediate  dependencies, 
are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  1st,  2d,'  3d,  and  4th  articles,  until  the  Netherland  government 
shall  think  fit  to  abandon  the  monopoly  of  spices  ;  but  if  the  said  government  shall,  at  any  time  previous 
to  such  abandonment  of  the  monopoly,  allow  the  subjects  of  any  power,  other  than  an  Asiatic  native 
power,  to  carry  on  any  commercial  intercourse  with  the  said  i.slands,  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  shall  be  admitted  to  such  intercourse,  upon  a  footing  ))recisely  similar. 

8.  His  Xetherland  Majesty  cedes  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  all  his  establishment  on  thecontinent  of  India  ; 
and  renounces  all  privileges  and  exemptions  enjoyed  or  claimed  in  virtue  of  those  establishments. 

9.  The  factory  of  Fort  Slarlborough,  and  all  the  English  possessions  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  are  hereby 
ceded  to  his  Netherland  Majesty  :  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  further  engages  that  no  British  settlement 
shall  be  formed  on  that  island,  nor  any  treaty  concluded  by  British  authority,  with  any  native  prince, 
chief,  or  state  therein. 

10.  The  town  and  fort  of  Malacca,  and  its  dependencies,  are  hereby  ceded  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  ; 
and  his  Netherland  Majesty  engages,  for  himself  and  his  subjects,  never  to  form  any  establishment 
on  any  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  or  to  conclude  any  treaty  with  any  native  i)rince,  chief,  or 
state  therein. 

13.  All  the  colonies,  possessions,  and  establishments  which  are  ceded  by  the  preceding  articles,  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  officers  of  the  respective  sovereigns  on  the  1st  of  March,  182.').  The  fortifications  shall 
remain  in  the  state  in  which  they  shall  be  at  the  period  of  the  notification  of  this  treaty  in  India  ;  but  no 
claim  shall  be  made,  on  either  side,  for  ordnance,  or  stores  of  any  description,  either  left  or  removed  by 
the  ceding  power,  nor  for  any  arrears  of  revenue,  or  any  charge  of  administration  whatever. 

16.  It  is  agreed  that  all  accounts  and  reclamations,  arising  out  of  the  restoration  of  Java,  and  other 
possessions,  to  the  officers  of  his  Netherland  Majesty  in  the  East  Indies, — as  well  those  which  were  the 
subject  of  a  convention  made  at  Java  on  the  24th  of  June,  1817,  between  the  commissioners  of  the  2 
nations,  as  all  others,  —  shall  be  finallv  and  completely  closed  and  satisfied,  on  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
100,000/.,  sterling  money,  to  be  made  in  London  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year  1825. 

17.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  I-ondon,  within  3  month* 
from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  affixed  thereunto  the 
seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  17th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1824. 

George  Canni.ng.    Charles  Watki.ns  Williams  Wvnn.    H.  Facel.     A.  R.  Falck. 

Portugal. 
Treaty  of  Ccmimcrce  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  signed  at  Lisbon,  December  27.  1703. 

Article  I.  His  Sacred  Royal  Majesty  of  Portugal  promises,  both  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  hi* 
successors,  to  admit,  for  ever  hereaaer,  into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  the  Britons,  as  was  accustomed  till  they  were  prohibited  by  the  laws;  nevertheless, 
upon  this  condition ; 

2.  That  is  to  say,  that  her  Sacred  Roval  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  shall,  m  her  own  name  and  that  of 
her  successors,  be  obliged  for  ever  hereafter  to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal  into  Britain ; 
60  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  shall  be  peace  or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France, 
any  thing  more  shall  be  demanded  for  these  wines,  by  the  name  of  custom  or  duty,  or  by  whatsoever 
other  title,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  thev  shall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or  hogsheads, 
or  other  casks,  than  what  shall'be  demanded  from  the  like  quantity  or  measure  of  French  wine,  deducU 
ing  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  custom  or  duty  :  but  if  at  any  time  this  deduction  or  abatement  of 
customs,  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it  shall  ba 
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just  and  lawful  for  his  Sacred  Royal  Majesty  of  Portugal  again  to  prohibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the 
rest  of  the  British  woollen  manufactures. 

3.  The  most  exiellcnt  Lords  the  pleniiiotentiaries  promise,  and  take  upon  themselves,  that  their 
above  name<l  masters  shall  ratify  this  treaty,  and  that  within  the  space  of  2  months  the  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged. 

Given  at  Lisbon,  the  27th  of  December,  1703. 

John  Metuuen.  Marcris  Alegretensis. 

Treaty  of  Commerce  and  navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 

19M  of  February,  181U. 

1.  Peace  established. 

2.  There  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  respective  subjects  of  the 
2  high  contracting  parties,  in  all  the  territories  and  dominions  of  either.  They  may  trade,  travel, 
sojourn,  or  establish  themselves,  in  all  the  ports,  cities,  towns,  countries,  provinces,  or  places  whatsoever, 
belonging  to  each  of  the  2  high  contracting  parties,  except  in  those  from  which  all  foreigners  whatso- 
ever  are  generally  and  positively  excluded,  the  names  of  which  places  may  be  hereafter  specified  in  a 
separate  article  of  this  treaty.  Provided,  however,  that  it  be  thoroughly  understood  that  any  place 
belonging  to  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  which  may  hereafter  be  opened  to  the  commerce 
of  the  subjects  of  any  other  country,  shall  thereby  be  considered  as  equally  opened,  and  upon  cor. 
respondent  terms,  to  the  subjects  of  the  other  high  contracting  party,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
expressly  stipulated  by  the  present  treaty.  And  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  do  hereby  bind  themselves  not  to  grant  any  favour,  privilege,  or  immunity  in  matters 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  to  the  subjects  of  any  other  state,  which  shall  not  be  also  at  the  same  time 
respectively  extended  to  the  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  gratuitously,  il  the  concession  in 
favour  of  that  other  state  should  have  been  gratuitous,  and  on  giving,  quam  proxime,  the  same  com- 
pensation or  equivalent,  in  case  the  concession  should  have  been  conditional. 

3.  The  subjects  of  the  2  sovereigns  respectively  shall  not  pay,  in  the  ports,  harbours,  roads,  cities, 
towns,  or  places  whatsoever,  belonging  to  either  of  them,  any  greater  duties,  taxes,  or  imposts  (under 
whatsoever  names  they  may  be  designated  or  included),  than  those  that  are  paid  by  the  subjects  of  the 
most  favoured  nation  ;  and  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  enjoy,  within  the 
dominions  of  the  other,  the  same  rights,  privileges,  or  exemptions,  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navi. 
gation,  that  are  granted,  or  may  hereafter  be  granted,  to  the  subjects  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

4.  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  do  agree,  that  there 
shall  be  a  perfect  reciprocity  on  the  subject  of  the  duties  and  imposts  to  be  paid  by  the  vessels  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  within  the  several  ports  and  anchoring  places  belonging  to  each  of  them  ;  to  wit,  that 
the  vessels  or  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  not  pay  any  higher  duties  or  imposts  (under 
whatsoever  name  they  be  designated  or  implied),  within  the  dominions  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  than  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal  shall  be  bound  to  pay  within  the  dominions  if  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  vice  verso.  And 
this  agreement  shall  particularly  extend  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  known  by  the  name  of  Port  Charges, 
Tonnage  and  Anchorage  Duties,  which  shall  not,  in  any  case,  or  under  any  pretext,  be  greater  for  British 
vessels  within  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  than  for  Portuguese  vessels  within  the  dominions  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  vice  versci. 

5.  The  2  high  contracting  parties  do  also  agree,  that  the  same  rates  of  bounties  and  drawbacks  shall 
be  established  in  their  respective  ports  upon  the  exportation  of  goods,  whether  those  goods  be  exported 
in  British  or  Portuguese  vessels  ;  that  is,  that  British  vessels  shall  enjoy  the  same  favour  in  this  respect, 
within  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  that  may  be  shown  to  Portuguese  vessels  within  the  dominions  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  vice  veisd.  The  2  high  contracting  parties  do  also  agree,  that  goods  coming 
respectively  from  the  ports  of  either  of  them,  shall  pay  the  same  duties,  whether  imported  in  British  or 
Portuguese  vessels ;  or  otherwise,  that  an  increase  of  duties  maybe  imposed  upon  goods  coming  into  the 
ports  of  the  dominions  of  Portugal  from  those  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  British  ships,  equivalent,  and 
in  exact  proportion,  to  any  increase  of  duties  that  may  hereafter  be  imposed  upon  goods  coming  into  the 
ports  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  from  those  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  imported 
in  Portuguese  ships.  And  in  order  that  this  matter  may  be  settled  with  due  exactness,  and  that  nothing 
may  be  left  undetermined  concerning  it,  it  is  agreed,  that  Tables  shall  be  drawn  up  by  each  government, 
respectively,  spccifyuig  the  difference  of  duties  to  be  paid  on  goods  so  imported  ;  and  the  Tables  (which 
shall  be  made  applicable  to  all  the  ports  within  the  respective  dominions  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties) 
shall  be  adjudged  to  form  part  of  this  present  treaty. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  difli->rences  or  misunderstandings  with  respect  to  the  regulations  which  may 
respectively  constitute  a  British  or  Portuguese  vessel,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  in  declaring,  that 
all  vessels  built  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  owned,  navigated,  and  registered  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  considered  as  British  vessels  ;  and  that  all  vessels  built  in  the 
countries  t)elonging  to  Portugal,  or  ships  taken  by  any  of  the  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  Portuguese 
government,  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  having  commissions  or  letters  of 
marque  and'reprisal  from  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  condemned  as  lawful  prize  in  any  court  of 
admiralty  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  owned  by  the  subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  and  whereof  the  master  and  3-4ths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  subjects  of  hu 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  shall  be  considered  as  Portuguese  vessels. 

6  The  mutual  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  resp»ectively, 
in  the  ports  and  seas  of  Asia,  are  expressly  permitted,  to  the  same  degree  as  they  have  heretofore  been 
allowed  by  the  2  Crowns :  and  the  commerce  and  navigation  thus  permitte<l,  shall  be  placed  on  the 
footing  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  most  favoured  nation  trading  in  the  ports  and  seas  of 
Asia  ■  that  is,  that  neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  grant  any  favour  or  privilege  in  matters 
of  commerce 'and  navigation  to  the  subjects  of  any  other  state  trading  within  the  ports  and  seas  of  Asia, 
which  shall  not  be  also  granted,  quam  proximi,  on  the  same  terms,  to  the  subjects  of  the  other  contracting 
party  His  Britannic  Majesty  engages  not  to  make  any  regulation  which  may  iip  prejudicial  or  incon- 
venient to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  within  the  ports  and  seas  of  Asia,  to  the  extent  which  is  or  may  hereafter  be  permitted  to  the 
most  favoured  nation.  And  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  docs  also  engage  not  to 
make  any  regulations  which  may  be  prejudicial  or  inconvenient  to  the  commerce  and  navigatioji  of  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  within  the  ports,  seas,  and  dominions  opened  to  them  by  virtue  of  the 

I*!  Packets  shall  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  public  service  of  the  2  courts,  and 
facilititiiig  the  commercial  intercourse  of  their  respective  subjects.  A  convention  shall  be  conchiried 
forthwith  on  the  basis  of  that  which  was  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  Hlh  day  of  September,  1808, 
in  order  to  settle  the  terms  upon  which  the  packets  are  to  be  established,  which  convention  shall  beratihed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  present  treaty.  .    ,     ,  .  .•         c  ,s,„  a^ 

]•■>  All  Boods  and  articles  whatsoever  of  the  produce,  manufacture,  industr)-,  or  invention  of  the  do- 
minions aiid  subjects  of  his  Britannic  M.ijesty,  shall  be  admitted  into  all  the  pi>rts  and  dominions  of  his 
Roval  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America,  Africa,  and  Asia, 
whether  consigned  to  British  or  Portuguese  subjects,  on  paying,  generally  and  solely,  duties  to  the  amount 
of  15  per  cent  according  to  the  value  which  shall  be  set  uikui  them  by  a  tarilt  or  Table  of  valuations, 
called  in  the  Portuguese  lani'uage/>(i«/n,  the  principal  basis  of  which  shall  be  the  sworn  invoice  cost  of 
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the  aforesaid  goods,  merchandises,  and  article?,  taking  also  into  consideration  (as  far  as  mav  be  just  or 
practicable)  the  current  prices  thereof  in  the  country  into  which  they  are  imported.  Tliis  ta'ritfor  valu- 
ation shall  be  determined  and  settled  by  an  equal  number  of  British  and  Portuguese  merchants  of  known 
integrity  and  honour,  with  the  assistance,  on  the  part  of  the  Briti.sh  merchants,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
consul  general,  or  consul ;  and  on  the  part  ot  the  Portuguese  merchants,  with  the  assistance  of  the  super- 
intendant,  or  administrator  general  of  the  customs,  or  of  their  respective  deputies.  And  the  aforesaid 
taritf  shall  be  made  and  promulgated  in  eacli  of  the  ports  belonging  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  in  which  there  are  or  may  be  Custom-houses.  And  it  shall  be  revised  and  altered  if 
necessary,  from  time  to  time,  either  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  whenever  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  resident  within  the  dominions  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  shall  make 
a  requisition  to  that  effect  through  the  medium  of  his  Britannic  Mtyesty's  consul  general,  or  consul,  or 
whenever  the  trading  and  commercial  subjects  of  Portugal  shall  make  the  same  requisition  on  their  own 
part. 

If  any  British  goods  should  hereafter  arrive  in  the  ports  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  without  having 
been  specifically  valued  and  rated  in  the  new  tariff  or  paa^a,  they  shall  be  admitted  on  paying  the  same 
duties  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  according  to  the  invoices  of  the  goods,  which  shall  be  duly  presented 
and  sworn  to  by  the  parties  importing  the  same.  And  in  case  that  any  suspicion  of  fraud,  or  unfair  prac- 
tices, should  arise,  the  invoices  shall  be  examined,  and  the  real  value  of  the  goods  ascerlaintd  by  a 
reference  to  an  equal  number  of  British  and  Portuguese  merchants  of  known  integrity  and  honour  ;  and 
in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  them,  followed  by  an  equality  of  votes  upon  the  subject,  they 
shall  then  nominate  another  merchant,  hkewise  of  known  integrity  and  honour,  to  whom  the  matter  shall 
be  ultimately  referred,  and  whose  decision  thereon  shall  be  final  and  without  appeal.  And  in  case  the 
invoice  should  appear  to  have  been  fair  and  correct,  the  goods  specified  in  it  shall  be  admitted,  on  paying 
the  duties  above  mentioned  of  15  per  cent. ;  and  the  expenses,  if  any,  of  the  examination  of  the  invoice, 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  party  who  called  its  fairness  and  correctness  into  question.  I5ut  if  the  invoice 
should  be  found  to  be  fraudulent  and  unfair,  then  the  goods  and  merchandises  shall  be  bought  up  by  the 
otticcrs  of  the  customs  on  the  account  of  the  Portuguese  government,  according  to  the  value  specifiea  in 
the  invoice,  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent  to  the  sura  so  paid  for  them  by  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
the  Portuguese  government  engaging  for  the  payment  of  the  goods  so  valued  and  purchased  by  the 
officers  of  the  customs  within  the  space  of  15  days  ;  and  the  expenses,  if  any,  of  the  examination  of  the 
fraudulent  invoice  shall  be  paid  by  the  party  who  presented  it  as  just  and  fair. 

17.  Articlesof  military  and  naval  stores  brought  into  the  ports  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal,  which  the  Portuguese  government  may  be  desirous  of  taking  for  its  own  use,  shall  be  paid 
for  without  delay  at  the  prices  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  who  shall  not  be  compelled  to  sell  such 
articles  on  any  other  terms. 

If  the  Portuguese  government  shall  take  into  its  own  care  and  custody  any  cargo,  or  part  of  a  cargo, 
with  a  view  to  purchase,  or  otherwise,  the  Portuguese  government  shall  be  responsible  for  any  damage 
or  injury  that  the  same  may  receive  while  in  the  care  and  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  Portuguese 
government. 

18.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  is  pleased  to  grant  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  the  privilege  of  being  assigtiantes  for  the  duties  to  be  paid  in  the  Custom-houses  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  dominions,  on  the  same  terms,  and  on  giving  the  same  security,  as  are  required  from  the 
subjects  of  Portugal 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  shall  receive,  as  far  as  it  may  be  just  or  legal, 
the  same  favour  in  the  Custom-houses  of  Great  Britain  as  is  shown  to  the  natural  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 

l;i.  His  Britannic  Majesty  does  promise  and  engage,  that  all  goods  and  articles  whatsoever,  of  the  pro- 
duce, manufacture,  industry,  or  invention  of  the  dominions  or  subjects  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  and  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  paying  generally  and  only  the 
same  duties  that  are  paid  upon  similar  articles  by  the  subjects  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

If  any  reduction  of  duties  should  take  place  exclusively  in  favour  of  British  goods  imported  into  the 
dominions  of  Portugal,  an  equivalent  reduction  shall  take  place  on  Portuguese  goods  and  merchandises 
imported  into  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  and  vice  veisii  ;  the  articles  upon  which  such  equiva- 
lent reduction  is  to  take  place  being  settled  by  previous  concert  and  agreement  betueen  the  2  high 
contracting  parties. 

It  is  understood,  that  any  such  reduction  so  granted  by  either  party  to  the  other,  shall  not  be  granted 
afterwards  (except  upon  the  same  terms  and  for  the  same  compensation)  in  favour  of  any  other  state  or 
nation  whatsoever.  And  this  declaration  is  to  be  considered  as  reciprocal  on  the  part  of  the  2  high 
contracting  parties. 

20.  But  as  there  are  some  articles  of  the  growth  and  production  of  Brazil,  which  are  excluded  from 
the  markets  and  home  consumption  of  the  British  dominions,  such  as  sugar,  coftle,  and  other  articles 
similar  to  the  produce  of  the  British  colonies  ;  his  Britannic  Majesty,  willing  to  favour  and  protect  las 
much  as  possible)  the  commerce  of  the  subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
consents  and  permits  that  the  said  articles,  as  well  as  all  others  the  growth  and  produce  of  Brazil,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  may  be  received  and  warehousfd  in  all  the  ports  of  his  dominions, 
which  shall  be  by  law  appointed  to  be  warehousing  ports  for  those  articles,  for  the  purpose  of  reexport, 
ation,  under  due  regulation,  exempted  from  the  greater  duties  with  which  they  would  be  charged  were 
they  destined  for  consumption  within  the  British  dominions,  and  liable  only  to  the  reduced  duties  and 
expenses  on  warehousing  and  re-exportation. 

21.  In  like  manner,  notwithstanding  the  general  privilege  of  admission  thus  granted  In  the  15ih 
article  of  the  present  tieatv  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  in  favour  of  all  gotxls  the  produce  and 
manufacture  of  the  British  dominions,  his  Royal  Highness  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  imposing 
heavy,  and  even  prohibitory  duties  on  all  articles  known  by  the  name  o(  Brilhli  East  Indian  Govdi  and 
West  Indian  Produce,  such  as  sugar  and  coffee,  which  cannot  be  admitted  for  consumption  in  the  Portu. 
guese  dominions,  by  reason  of  the  same  principle  of  colonial  policy  which  prevents  the  free  admission  into 
the  British  dominions  of  corresponding  articles  of  Brazilian  produce. 

But  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Itcgent  of  Portugal  consents  that  all  the  ports  of  his  dominions, 
wherethereareormay  be  Custom  houses,  shall  be  free  ports  for  the  reception  and  admission  of  all  articles 
whatsoever,  the  produce  and  maiiulacture  of  the  British  dominions,  not  destined  for  the  consumption  of 
the  place  at  which  they  may  be  received  or  admitted,  but  for  re-exportation,  either  for  other  ports  of  the 
dominions  of  Portugal,  or  for  those  of  other  states.  And  the  articles  thus  received  and  admitted  (subject 
to  due  regulations)  shall  be  exempted  from  the  duties  with  which  they  would  be  chargeil,  if  destined  for 
the  consumption  of  the  place  at  which  they  may  be  landed  or  warehoused,  and  liable  only  to  the  same 
expenses  that  may  be  paid  by  articles  of  Brazilian  produce  received  and  warehoused  for  re-exportation 
in  the  ports  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions.  ,.      ,         ,       ,     , 

22.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  is  pleased  to  declare  the  port  of  St.  Catherine  to 
be  a  Free  Port    according  to  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  preceding  arlule  of  the  present  treaty. 

23.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  is  pleased  to  render  Goa  a  Pree  Port,  and  to 
permit  the  free  toleration  of  all  religious  sects  whatever  in  that  city  and  its  dependencies. 

24  All  trade  with  the  Portuguese  possessions  situated  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  of  Africa 
(in  articles  not  included  in  the  exclusive  contracts  possessed  by  the  Crown  of  Portugal)  which  may  liave 
been  formerly  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  is  coiitirmed  and  secured  to  them  now,  and  fop 
evor   in  the  same  manner  as  the  trade  which  has  hitherto  been  permitted  to  Portuguese  subjects  In 
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the  ports  and  sras  of  Asia  is  confirmed  and  secured  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  Ctli  article  of  the  present 
treaty. 

'i5.  His  Britannic  Majesty  consents  to  waive  the  right  of  creating  factories  or  incorporated  bodies  of 
British  merchants,  within  the  dominions  of  Portugal  :  provided,  however,  that  tliis  shall  not  deprive  the 
sulijects  of  his  Uritannic  Majesty,  residing  within  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  of  the  full  enjoyment,  as 
individuals  engaged  in  commerce,  of  any  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  they  did  or  might  possess 
ae  members  of  incorporated  commercial  bodies;  and  also  that  the  commerce  and  trade  carried  on  by 
British  subjects  shall  not  be  restricted,  or  otherwise  aftected,  by  any  commercial  company  whatever,  pos- 
sessing exclusive  privileges  and  favours  within  the  dominions  of  Portugal.  And  his  Royal  Highness  the 
I'rince  Regent  of  Portugal  does  also  engage,  that  he  will  not  permit  that  any  other  nation  or  state  shall 

isscss  factories  or  incorporated  bodies  of  merchants  within  his  dominions,  so  long  as  British  factories 
jiall  not  be  estabUshed  therein. 

26.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  agree,  that  they  will  forthwith  proceed  to  the  revision  of  all  other 
former  treaties  subsisting  between  the  2  Crowns,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  stipulations  con. 
tained  in  them  are,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  proper  to  be  continued  or  renewed. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  stipulations  contained  in  former  treaties  concerning  the  admission  of  the  wines  of 
Portugal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  woollen  cloths  of  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  shall  at  present  rem.iin 
unaltered.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  agreed,  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  either  con- 
tracting party  to  the  subjects  of  the  other,  whether  by  treaty,  decree,  or  alvara,  shall  remain  unaltered, 
except  the  power  granted  by  former  treaties,  of  carrying  in  the  ships  of  either  country  goo'ls  of  ^ny 
description  whatever,  the  property  of  the  enemies  of  the  other  country,  which  power  is  now  mutuary  .-.n-' 
publicly  renounced  and  abrogated. 

27.  The  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  declared  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  extend  to  all  goods  whatsoever,  except  those  articles  the  property  of  the  enemies  of  either 
power,  or  contraband  of  war. 

28.  Under  the  name  of  contraband  or  prohibited  articles  shall  be  comprehended  not  only  arms,  cannon, 
arquebusses,  mortars,  petards,  bombs,  grenades,  saucisses,  carcasses,  carriages  for  cannon,  musket-rests, 
bandoliers,  gunpowder,  match,  saltpetre,  ball,  pikes,  swords,  head  pieces,  helmets,  cuirasses,  halberts, 
javelins,  holsters,  belts,  horses,  and  their  harness,  but  generally  all  other  articles  that  may  have  been 
specified  as  contraband  in  any  former  treaties  concluded  by  Great  Britain  or  by  Portugal  with  other 
powers.  But  goods  which  have  not  been  brought  into  the  form  of  warlike  instruments,  or  which  cannot 
become  such,  shall  not  be  reputed  contraband,  much  less  such  as  have  been  already  wrought  and  made 
up  for  other  purposes,  all  which  shall  be  deemed  not  contraband,  and  may  be  freely  carried  by  the  sub- 
jects of  both  sovereigns,  even  to  places  belonging  to  an  enemy,  excepting  oiily  such  places  as  are  besieged, 
blockaded,  or  invested  by  sea  or  land. 

29.  In  case  any  vessels  of  war,  or  merchantmen,  should  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coasts  of  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties,  all  such  parts  of  the  vessels,  or  of  the  furniture  or  appurtenances  thereof,  as  also 
of  goods  as  shall  be  saved,  or  the  produce  thereof,  shall  be  faithfully  restored  upon  the  same  being  claimed 
by  the  proprietors  or  their  factors  duly  authorised,  paying  only  the  expenses  Incurred  in  the  preservation 
thereof,  according  to  the  rate  of  salvage  settled  on  both  sides  (saving  at  the  same  time  the  rights  and 
customs  of  each  nation,  the  abolition  or  modification  of  which  shall,  however,  be  treated  upon  in  the 
cases  where  they  shall  be  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  present  article^  ;  <.nd  the  high  contracting 
parties  will  mutually  interpose  their  authority,  that  sucli  of  their  subjects  as  shall  take  advantage  of  any 
such  misfortune  may  be  severely  punished. 

30.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  both  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  ot 
Portugal  shall  not  only  refuse  to  receive  any  pirates  or  sea-rovers  whatsoever  into  any  of  their  havens, 
ports,  cities,  or  towns,  or  permit  any  of  their  subjects,  citizens,  or  inhabitants,  on  either  part,  to  receive 
or  protect  them  in  their  ports,  to  harbour  them  in  their  houses,  or  to  assist  them  in  any  manner  what- 
soever; but  further,  that  they  shall  cause  all  such  pirates  and  sea-rovers,  and  all  persons  who  shall  receive, 
conceal,  or  assist  them,  to  be  brought  to  condign  punishment  for  a  terror  and  example  to  others.  And 
all  their  ships,  with  the  goods  or  merchandises  taken  by  them,  and  brought  into  the  ports  belonging  to 
cither  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  shall  be  seized,  as  far  as  they  can  be  discovered,  and  shall  be  re- 
stored  to  the  owners,  or  \\\e  factors  duly  authorised  or  deputed  by  them  in  writing,  proper  evidence 
being  first  given  to  prove  the  property,  even  in  case  such  effects  should  have  passed  into  other  hands  hy 
sale,  if  it  be  ascertained  that  the  buyers  knew  or  might  have  known  that  they  had  been  piratlrally  taken. 

31.  If  at  any  time  there  should  arise  any  disagreement,  breach  of  friendship,  or  rupture  between  the 
Crowns  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  which  God  forbid  (which  rupture  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist 
until  the  recalling  or  sending  home  of  their  respective  ambassadors  and  ministers),  the  subjects  of  each 
of  the  2  parties  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and  con- 
tinuing their  trade  therein,  without  any  manner  of  interruption,  so  long  as  they  behave  peaceably,  and 
commit  no  offence  against  the  laws  and  ordinances;  and  in  case  their  conduct  should  render  them  sus- 
pected, and  the  respective  governments  should  be  obliged  to  order  them  to  remove,  the  term  of  12  months 
shall  be  allowed  them  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  they  might  retire  with  their  effects  and  property, 
whether  intrusted  to  individuals  or  to  the  state. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  understowl  that  this  favour  is  not  to  be  extended  to  those  who  shall  act  in 
any  manner  contrary  to  the  established  laws. 

32.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  unlimited  in  point  of  duration,  that  the  obligations  and  conditions  ex- 
pressed or  implied  in  it  shall  be  perpetual  and  immutable  ;  and  they  shall  not  be  changed  or  affected  in 
any  manner  in  case  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  should  again  establish  the  seat  of 
the  Portuguese  monarchy  within  the  European  dominions  of  that  Crown. 

33.  But  the  2  high  contracting  parties  do  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  jointly  examining  and  re- 
vising the  several  articles  of  this  treaty  at  the  end  of  15  years,  counted  in  the  first  instance  from  the  date 
of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  thereof*,  and  of  then  proposing,  discussing,  and  making  such  amend- 
ments or  additions,  as  the  real  interests  of  their  respective  subjects  may  seem  to  require.  It  being  un- 
derstood that  any  stipulation  which  at  the  period  of  revision  of  the  treaty  shall  be  objected  to  by  either  of 
the  high  cohtracting  parties,  shall  be  considered  as  suspended  in  its  operation  until  the  discussion  con. 
cerning  that  stipulation  shall  be  terminated,  due  notice  being  previously  given  to  tue  other  contracting 
party  of  the  intended  suspension  of  such  stipulation,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  mutual  inconvenience. 

34.  The  several  stipulations  and  conditions  of  the  present  treaty  shall  begin  to  have  eflect  from  the 
date  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ratification  thereof;  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  ratifications  shall  take 
place  in  the  city  of  London,  within  the  space  of  4  months,  or  sooner  if  possible,  to  be  computed  from  the 
day  of  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1810. 

STBANGFOBa  CONDE  UE  LIXII.IRES. 

Agreement  between  the  British  and  Portuguese  Commissioners,  on  Four  Points  connected  with  the  Eie- 

cution  of  the  Treaty  of  1810.     Signed  at  London,  18th  qf  December,  1812. 

1.  The  official  certificate  of  registry,  signed  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  British  customs,  shall  be  deemed 

sufficient  to  identify  a  British  built  ship  ;  and  on  the  production  of  such  certificate  she  shall  be  admitted 

as  such  in  any  of  the  ports  within  the  dominions  of  Portugal. 

•  These  ratifications  were  exchanged  in  I-on.-lon,  on  the  l;'tli  of  June  l«io. 
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2.  Upon  the  importation  of  any  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom,  into  any  of  the  ports  in  the  dominions 
of  Portugal,  all  such  goods  shall  bo  accompanied  by  the  original  cockets,  signed  and  scaled  liv  the  proper 
officers  of  the  British  customs  at  the  port  of  shipping,  and  the  cockets  belonging  to  each  ship  shall  be 
numbered  progressively,  the  total  number  stated  on  the  first  and  last  cocket,  by  the  proper  officers  of 
customs,  at  the  final  clearance  of  each  vessel  at  the  British  port :  and  it  is  further  agreed,  that  prior  to 
the  final  clearance  by  the  searchers  at  the  shipping  port,  the  cockets  for  each  ship  must  be  collected  and 
fastened  together,  to  which  shall  be  annexed  a  paper,  with  the  number  of  the  cockets,  sealed  with  the 
official  seal,  and  signed  by  the  searchers  ;  the  cockets,  so  collected,  shall  be  produced,  together  with  the 
manifest  sworn  to  by  the  ca])tain,  to  the  Portuguese  consul,  who  shall  certify  the  same  on  the  manifest ; 
the  cockets,  thus  secured  together,  and  the  manifest,  so  authenticated,  to  be  returned  to  the  searcher,  in 
order  to  the  final  clearance  of  the  ship. 

3.  It  is  agreed  to  place  the  Portuguese  merchant  on  the  same  footing  with  the  British,  both  with  regard 
to  the  duties  of  scavage  and  package  payable  to  the  corporation  of  London,  and  the  duties  payable  on 
shipping  to  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  in  London.  To  effect  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
serve the  chartered  rights  of  the  corporation  of  London,  and  of  the  Trinity  House,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  those  duties  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  paid  as  at  present ;  and  in  all  cases  where  it  shall  appear 
that  the  Portuguese  merchant  shall  have  paid  more  than  the  British,  the  diffijrence  to  be  returned  without 
expense,  in  such  manner  as  the  British  government  shall  direct. 

4.  The  importer  shall,  on  making  the  entry  at  the  Portuguese  Custom-house,  sign  a  declaration  of  the 
value  of  his  goods,  to  such  amount  as  he  shall  deem  proper;  and  in  case  the  Portuguese  examining 
officers  should  be  of  opinion  that  such  valuation  is  insufficient,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  the  goods, 
on  paying  the  importer  the  amount,  according  to  his  declaration,  with  the  addition  of  10  per  cent.,  and 
also  returning  the  duty  paid. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  on  the  goods  being  delivered  to  the  Portuguese  officer,  which  must  be  within 
15  days  from  the  first  detention  of  the  goods. 
London,  18th  of  December,  1812. 

R.  Frkwi.v.  a.  T.  Sm.  PAYa 

Wm.  Burn.  A.  I.  Da  Costa. 

Prussia. 

Convention  of  Commerce  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  signed  at  London, 

April  %  182-t. 

Article  1.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May  next,  Prussian  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from 
the  ports  of  his  Prussian  Majesty's  dominions,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or 
charges  whatever,  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  national  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  such  ports 
respectively. 

2.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  dominions  of  either  of  the  high 
contacting  parties,  which  are  or  shall  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  Prussia,  respectively,  in  vessels  of  the  one  country,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be 
permitted  to  be  imported  into  and  exported  from  those  ports  in  vessels  of  the  other. 

.S.  All  articles  not  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
which  can  legally  be  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  into  the  ports  of 
Prussia,  in  British  ships,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  same  duties  as  are  payable  upon  the  like  articles  it 
imported  in  Prussian  ships  ;  and  the  same  reciprocity  shall  be  observed  in  the  ports  of  the  United  King, 
dom,  in  respect  to  all  articles  not  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his  Prussian 
Majesty,  which  can  legally  be  imjiortcd  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Prussian  ships. 

4.  Ail  goods,  which  can  legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  either  country,  shall  be  admitted  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty,  whether  imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country,  or  in  national  vessels ;  and  all  goods 
which  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  either  country,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties, 
drawbacks,  and  allowances,  whether  exported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country,  or  in  national  vessels. 

.5.  No  priority  or  preferejice  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  government  of  either  country, 
or  by  any  company,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  on  its  behalf,  or  under  its  authority,  in  the  purchase  of 
any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  imported  into  the  other,  on  account 
of,  or  in  reference  to,  the  character  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  article  was  imported  ;  it  being  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  no  distinction  or  difterence  whatever  shall  be 
made  in  this  respect. 

6.  The  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  10  years  from  the  date  hereof;  and  further, 
until  the  end  of  VZ  months  after  either  of  the  hi};h  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other 
of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same  ;  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right 
of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  10  years  :  and  it  is  hereby  agreed 
between  them,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  12  months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by 
either  party  from  the  other,  this  convention,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and 
determine. 

7.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  v/ithic 
1  month  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  tlicrcto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  second  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty.four.  GcoRtiE  Can.mno.     W.  Huskisson.     Wertiier. 

An  order  in  council,  dated  May  25.  1824,  directs  that  from  May  1.  1824,  Prussian  vessels  entering  or 
departing  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ard  Ireland,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  whatever  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  British  vessels  entering  or  de- 
parting from  such  ports  ;  that  all  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  dominions 
of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  which  are  or  shall  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  British  vessels,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  permitted 
to  be  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  said  ports  in  Prussian  vessels;  that  all  articles  not  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  which  can  legally  be  imported 
from  Prussia  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Prussian  vessels,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  same 
duties  as  are  payable  upon  the  like  articles  if  imported  in  British  ships  ;  that  all  goods  which  can  lcg.illy 
be  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sha'l  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  when  im. 
ported  in  Prussian  vessels,  that  is  charged  on  similar  articles  imported  in  British  vessels ;  and  that  all 
goods  which  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  jmrts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sh.dl  be  entitlc-tl  to  the  same 
bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allowances,  when  exported  in  Prussian  vessels,  that  are  granted,  paid,  or  allowed 
on  similar  articles  when  exported  in  British  vessels, 

A  Treasury  letter,  dated  October  l.'j.  1824,  directs,  that  with  respect  to  pilotage  and  all  other  duties 
charged  on  vessels  belonging  to  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Hanover,  and  Hamburgh, 
which  have  entered,  or  which  may  enter,  the  |)orts  of  the  Unite<i  Kingdom,  either  from  stress  of  weather 
or  from  any  other  causes,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Ix)rds  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Traile, 
that  such  dues  should  not  be  higher  than  are  charged  upon  British  vessels,  and  that  it  is  only  to  the  case 
of  goods  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  not  brought  direct  from  thecoinitry  to  which  the  vessel  belongs 
that  the  e<iuali(y  of  du'y  docs  not  apply.  ' 
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An  order  in  council,  dated  May  3.  1823,  states,  that  his  Majesty  is  pleased  to  declare,  that  the  ships  of 
and  belonging  to  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  law  of  navigation,  and  may  import  from  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  into 
any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  goods  the  produce  of  such  dominions,  and  may  export  goods  from 
such  British  possessions  abroad,  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever. 


Convention  between  His  Britannic   Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  signed  at  Petersburgh  in 

February,  18'i5. 

Article  1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  respective  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  not  be  troubled 
or  molested,  in  any  part  of  the  ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  either  in  navigating  the  same, 
in  fishing  thereui,  or  in  landing  at  such  parts  of  the  coast  a5  shall  not  have  been  already  occupied,  in  order 
to  trade  with  the  natives,  under  the  restrictions  and  conditions  specified  in  the  following  articles. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  the  right  of  navigating  and  fishing,  exercised  upon  the  ocean  by  the  subjects  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  from  becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  commerce,  it  is  agreed  that  thesut)- 
jocts  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  not  land  at  any  place  wliere  there  may  be  a  Russian  establishment, 
without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  commandant;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Russian  subjects 
shall  not  land,  without  permission,  at  any  British  establishment  on  the  north-west  coast. 

3.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of  tire  high  contracting  parties,  upon  the  coast  of 
the  continent,  and  the  islands  of  America  to  the  north-west,  shall  be  drawn  in  the  manner  following  :  — . 

Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  which  point  lies 
in  the  parallel  of  54  degrees  40  minutes  north  latitude,  and  between  the  131st  and  133d  degree  of  west 
longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich),  the  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north  along  the  channel,  as  far  as  the 
point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  iGth  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  from  this  last  mentioned  point, 
the  line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far  as 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude  (of  the  same  meridian) ;  and,  finally,  from 
the  said  point  of  intersection,  the  said  meridian  line  of  the  141st  degree,  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  shall  form  the  limit  between  the  Russian  and  British  possessions  on  the  continent  of 
America  to  the  north-west 

4.  With  reference  to  the  line  of  demarcation  laid  down  in  the  preceding  article,  it  is  understood  ; 
1ft  That  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island  shall  belong  wholly  to  Russia. 

2d.  That  wherever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  extend  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  from 
the  36th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude,  shall 
prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  It)  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the  British 
poiisessions  and  the  line  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned,  shall  be  formed  by  a 
line  parallel  to  the  windings  of  the  coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of  10  marine  leagues 
therefrom. 

5.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that  no  establishment  shall  be  formed  by  either  of  the  2  parties,  within  the 
limits  assigned  by  the  2  preceding  articles  to  the  possessions  of  the  other  :  consequently,  British  sub- 
jects shall  not  form  any  establishment  either  upon  the  coast,  or  upon  theborder  of  the  continent  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  possessions,  as  designated  in  the  2  preceding  articles;  and,  in  like 
manner,  no  establishment  shall  be  formed  by  Russian  subjects  beyond  the  said  limits. 

6.  It  is  understood,  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  arrive, 
whether  from  the  ocean,  or  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  shall  for  ever  enjoy  the  right  of  navigating 
freely,  and  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the  rivers  and  streams  which,  in  their  course  towards  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  may  cross  Uie  line  of  demarcation  upon  the  line  of  coast  described  in  article  3.  of  the  pre- 
sent convention. 

7.  It  is  also  understood  that,  for  the  space  of  10  years  from  the  signature  of  the  present  convention,  the 
vessels  of  the  2  powers,  or  those  belonging  to  their  respective  subjects,  shall  mutually  be  at  liberty  to 
frequent,  without  any  hinderance  whatever,  all  the  inland  seas,  the  gulfs,  havens,  and  creeks,  on  the  coast 
mentioned  in  article  3.,  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  of  trading  with  the  natives. 

8.  The  port  of  Sitka,  or  Novo  Archangclsk,  shall  be  open  to  the  commerce  and  vessels  of  British  sub. 
jectsfor  the  space  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  convention. 
In  the  event  of  an  extension  of  this  term  of  10  years  being  granted  to  any  other  power,  the  like  extension 
shall  be  granted  also  to  Great  Britain. 

9.  The  above-mentioned  liberty  of  commerce  shall  not  apply  to  the  trade  in  spirituous  liquors,  in  fire- 
arms or  other  arms,  gunpowder,  or  other  warlike  stores;  tlie  high  contracting  parties  reciprocally  en- 
gaging not  to  permit  the  above-mentioned  articles  to  be  sold  or  delivered,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to 
the  natives  of  the  country. 

10.  Every  British  or  Russian  vessel  navigating  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  may  be  compelled,  by  storms 
or  by  accident,  to  take  shelter  in  the  ports  of  the  parties,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  refit  therein,  to  provide 
itself  with  all  necessary  stores,  and  to  put  to  sea  again,  without  paying  any  other  than  port  and  light-house 
dues,  which  shall  be  the  same  as  those  paid  by  national  vessels.  In  case,  however,  the  master  of  such 
vessel  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  a  part  of  his  merchandise  in  order  to  defray  his 
expenses,  he  shall  conform  himself  to  the  regulations  and  tariSs  of  the  place  where  he  may  have 
landed. 

11.  In  case  of  complaint  of  an  infraction  of  the  articles  of  the  present  convention,  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  without  previously  acting  or  taking  any  forcible  measure,  shall 
make  an  exact  and  circumstantial  report  of  the  m.ittcr  to  their  respective  courts,  who  engage  to  settle  the 
same,  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  according  to  the  princijilcs  of  justice. 

12.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  within 
the  space  of  6  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  St  Petersburgh,  the  28th  [16th]  of  February,  1825. 

Stratford  canning. 
The  Cotn»T  de  Nesselhode. 
Pierre  db  Poletica. 
The  Two  Sicilies. 

Treaty  qf  Commerce  and  Navigation  bettveen  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  Tvoo  Sicilies, 
signed  at  London,  September  26.  1816. 

Article  1.  His  Britannic  Majesty  consents,  that  all  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which  his  subject*, 
their  commerce  and  shipping,  have  enjoyed,  and  do  enjoy,  in  the  dominions,  ports,  and  domains  of  his 
Sicilian  Majesty,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  concluded  at  Madrid  on  the  10th  of  May 
(23d  of  May),  1667,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  ;  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  between  the  same 
powers,  signed  at  Utrecht,  the  9th  of  December,  1713,  and  at  Madrid,  the  13th  of  December,  171.5;  and 
of  the  convention  concluded  at  Utrecht,  the  Sth  of  March,  1712-1713,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  shall  be  abolished  ;  and  it  is  agreed  uiron  in  consequence,  between  their  said  Britannic 
and  Sicilian  M^esties,  their  heirs  and  successors,  that  the  said  privileges  and  exemptions,  whether  of 
persons,  or  of  flags  and  shipping,  arc  and  shall  continue  for  ever  abolished. 
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9.  His  Sicilian  Majesty  engages  not  to  continue,  nor  hereafter  to  grant,  (o  the  subjects  of  any  other 
power  whatever,  the  privileges  and  exemptions  abolished  by  the  present  convention. 

3.  His  Sicilian  Majesty  promises  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  not  be  subjected,  within 
his  dominions,  to  a  more  rigorous  system  of  examination  and  search  by  the  officers  of  customs,  than  that 
to  which  the  subjects  of  his  said  Sicilian  Majesty  are  liable. 

4.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  promises  that  British  commerce  in  general,  and  the  British 
subjects  who  carry  it  on,  shall  be  treated  throughout  his  dominions  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  most 
fi;voured  nations,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  said  British  subjects,  but  also 
with  regard  to  every  species  of  article  in  which  they  may  tratfic,  and  the  taxes  or  other  charges  payable 
on  the  said  articles,  or  on  the  shipping  in  which  the  importation  shall  be  made. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  personal  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  his  Sicilian  Majesty  promises  that  they  shall  have  a  free  and  undoubted  right 
to  travel,  and  to  reside  in  the  territories  and  dominions  of  his  said  Majesty,  subject  to  the  same  precau. 
tions  of  police  which  are  practised  towards  the  most  favoured  nations.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  occupy 
dwellings  and  warehouses,  and  to  dispose  of  their  personal  property  of  every  kind  and  description,  by 
sale,  gift,  exchange,  or  will,  and  in  any  other  way  whatever,  without  the  smallest  loss  or  hinderance  being 
given  them  on  that  head.  They  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  other  taxes  or 
rates  than  those  which  are  paid,  or  that  hereafter  may  be  paid,  by  the  most  favoured  nations  in  the 
dominions  of  his  said  Sicilian  Majesty,  They  shall  be  exempt  from  all  military  service,  whether  by  land 
or  sea;  their  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  every  thing  belonging  or  appertaining  thereto  for  objects  of  com- 
merce or  residence,  shall  be  respected.  They  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  vexatious  search  or  visits.  No 
arbitrary  examination  or  inspection  of  their  books,  papers,  or  accounts,  shall  be  made  under  the  pretence 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state,  but  these  shall  alone  be  executed  by  the  legal  sentence  of  the  com. 
petent  tribunals.  His  Sicilian  Majesty  engages  on  all  these  occa,>>ions  to  guarantee  to  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  who  shall  reside  iu  his  states  and  dominions,  the  preservation  of  their  property  and 
personal  security,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  are  guaranteed  to  his  subjects,  and  to  all  foreigners  belong, 
ing  to  the  most  favoured  and  most  highly  privileged  nations. 

6.  According  to  the  tenor  of  the  articles  ].  and  2.  of  this  treaty,  his  Sicilian  Majesty  engages  not  to 
declare  null  and  void  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which  actually  exist  in  favour  of  British  commerce 
within  his  dominions,  till  the  same  day,  and  except  by  the  same  act,  by  which  the  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions, whatsoever  they  are,  of  all  other  nations,  shall  be  declared  null  and  void  within  the  same. 

7.  His  Sicilian  Majesty  promises,  from  the  date  when  the  general  abolition  of  the  privileges  according 
to  the  articles  1,  2.  and  6.  shall  take  place,  to  make  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the 
duties  payable  according  to  the  tariff  in  force  the  1st  of  January,  1816,  upon  the  total  of  the  merchandise 
or  production  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  her  colonies,  possessions,  and  de- 
pendencies, imported  into  the  states  of  his  said  Sicilian  Majesty,  according  to  the  tenor  of  article  4.  of  the 
present  convention  ;  it  being  understood  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  granting,  if  he  shall  think  proper,  the  same  reduction  of  duty  to  other 
foreign  nations. 

8.  The  subjects  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall,  in  consequence  of  their  being  actually  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  arc  granted  to  the  commerce  and  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  by  the  present  treaty  ;  it  being  well  understood  that,  to  prevent  all  abuses, 
and  to  prove  its  identity,  every  Ionian  vessel  shall  be  furnished  with  a  patent,  signed  by  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  or  his  representative. 

9.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  thereof  exchanged  in  London,  within 
the  space  of  6  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  pleiiipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  ami  thereunto  affixed  the  seal  of 
their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  26th  of  September,  1816. 

Castlereagh.  Casteicicala. 

Separate  and  Additional  Article. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  doubt  respecting  the  reduction  upon  the  duties  in  favour  of  British  commerce, 
which  his  Sicihan  Majesty  has  promised  in  the  7th  article  of  the  convention  signed  this  day  between  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  it  is  declared,  by  this  present  separate  and  additional  article, 
that  by  the  concession  of  10  per  cent  of  diminution,  it  is  understood  that  in  case  the  amount  of  the  duly 
should  l)c  '20  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  is  to 
reduce  the  duty  from  £0  to  18  ;  and  so  for  other  cases  in  proportion.  And  that  for  the  articles  which  are 
not  taxed  ad  valorem  in  the  tariff,  the  reduction  of  the  duty  shall  be  proportionate;  that  is  to  say,  a 
deduction  of  a  tenth  part  upon  the  amount  of  the  sum  payable  shall  be  granted 

The  present  separate  and  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  had  been  in- 
serted word  for  word  in  the  convention  of  this  day  —  it  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  thereof  shall 
be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and  have  thereunto  affixed  the  seal 
of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  26th  of  September,  1816. 

Castlgreacu.  Castelcicau.      2 

Turkey. 

Capitulations  and  Articles  of  Peace  bctiveen  Great  Britain  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  agreed  upon, 
augmented,  and  altered,  at  different  Periods,  and,Jinally,  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at 
the  Dardanelles,  in  1809. 

SULTAN  MEHEMED, 

MAY   UE   LIVE   FOR   EVER. 

"  Let  every  thing  be  observed  in  conformity  to  these  capitulations,  and  contrary  thereto  let  nothing  be 
'done." 

1.  The  English  nation  and  merchants,  and  all  other  merchants  sailing  under  the  English  flag,  with 
their  vessels  and  merchandise  of  all  descriptions,  may  pass  safely  by  sea,  and  go  and  come  into  our 
dominions,  without  any  the  least  prejudice  or  molestation  being  given  to  their  persons,  property,  or  effects, 
by  any  person  whatsoever,  but  they  shall  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  and  bo 
at  liberty  to  attend  to  their  allairs. 

2.  If  any  of  the  English  coming  into  our  dominions  by  land  be  molested  or  detained,  such  persons  shall 
be  instantly  released,  without  any  further  obstruction  being  given  to  them. 

3.  English  vessels  entering  the  ports  and  harbours  of  our  dominions  shall  and  may  at  all  times  safely  and 
securely  abide  and  remain  therein,  and  at  their  ft-ee  will  and  pleasure  depart  therefrom,  without  any  oppo- 
sition or  hinderance  from  any  one. 

4.  If  it  shall  happen  that  any  of  their  ships  sufTer  by  stress  of  weather,  and  not  be  provided  with  neces- 
sary stores  and  requisites,  they  shall  be  assisted  by  all  who  happen  to  be  present,  whether  the  crews  of  our 
Imperial  ships,  or  others,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

5.  Being  come  into  the  ports  and  harbours  of  our  dominions,  they  shall  and  may  be  at  liberty  to  pur- 
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chase  at  their  pleasure,  with  their  own  money,  provisions  and  all  other  necessary  articles,  and  to  provide 
themselves  with  water,  without  interruption  or  hinderance  from  any  one. 

6.  If  any  of  their  ships  be  wrecked  upon  any  of  the  coasts  of  our  dominibns,  all  beys,  cadis,  governors, 
commandants,  and  others  our  servants,  who  may  be  near  or  present,  shall  give  them  all  help,  protection, 
and  assistance,  and  restore  to  them  whatsoever  goods  and  etfl-cts  may  be  driven  ashore ;  and  in  the  event 
of  any  plunder  being  committed,  they  shall  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry  to  find  out  the  property, 
which,  when  recovered,  shall  be  wholly  restored  by  them. 

7.  The  merchants,  interpreters,  bankers,  and  others,  of  the  said  nation,  shall  and  may,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  come  into  our  dominions,  and  there  trade  with  the  most  perfect  security  ;  and  in  coming  and  going, 
neither  they  nor  their  attendants  shall  receive  any  the  least  obstruction,  molestation,  or  injury,  either  in 
their  persons  or  property,  from  the  beys,  cadis,  sea  captains,  soldiers,  and  others  our  slaves. 

17.  Our  ships  and  galleys,  and  all  otiier  vessels,  which  may  fall  in  with  any  English  ships  in  the  seas  of 
our  dominions,  shall  not  give  them  any  mole.'station,  nor  detain  them  by  demanding  any  thing,  but  shall 
show  good  and  mutual  friendship  the  one  to  the  other,  without  occasioning  them  any  prejudice. 

19.  If  the  corsairs  or  galliots  of  the  Levant  be  found  to  have  taken  any  English  vessels,  or  robbed  or 
plundered  them  of  their  goods  and  effects,  also  if  any  one  shall  have  forcibly  taken  any  thing  from  the 
English,  all  possible  diligence  and  exertion  shall  be  used  and  employed  for  the  discovery  of  the  property, 
and  inflicting  condign  punishment  on  those  who  may  have  committed  such  depredations  j  and  their  ships, 
goods,  and  effects,  shall  be  restored  to  them  without  delay  or  intrigue. 

21.  Duties  shall  not  be  demanded  or  taken  of  the  English,  or  the  merchants  sailing  under  the  8ag  of 
that  nation,  on  any  piastres  and  sequins  they  may  import  into  our  sacred  dominions,  or  on  those  they 
may  transport  to  any  other  place. 

5d  English  merchants,  and  all  others  sailing  under  their  flag,  may,  freely  and  unrestrictedly,  trade 
and  purchase  all  sorts  of  merchandise  (.prohibited  commodities  alone  excepted),  and  convey  them,  either 
by  land  or  sea,  or  by  way  of  the  river  Tanais,  to  the  countries  of  Muscovy  or  Russia,  and  bring  back 
thence  other  merchandise  into  our  sacred  dominions,  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  and  also  transport 
others  to  Persia  and  other  conquered  countries. 

38.  Should  the  ships  bound  for  Constantinople  be  forced  by  contrary  winds  to  put  into  Caffa,  or  any  other 
place  of  those  parts,  and  not  be  disposed  to  buy  or  sell  any  thing,  no  one  shall  presume  forcibly  to  take 
out  or  seize  any  part  of  their  merchandise,  or  give  to  the  ships  or  crews  any  molestation,  or  obstruct  the 
vessels  that  are  bound  to  those  ports. 

40.  On  their  ships  arriving  at  any  port,  and  landing  their  goods,  they  may,  after  having  paid  their 
duties,  safely  and  securely  depart,  without  experiencing  any  molestation. 

41.  English  ships  bound  to  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Tripoli  of  Syria,  Scanderoon,  or  other  ports  of 
our  sacred  dominions,  shall  in  future  be  bound  to  pay  duties,  according  to  custom,  on  such  goods  only  as 
they  shall,  of  their  own  free  will,  land  with  a  view  to  sale;  and  for  such  merchandise  as  they  shall  not 
discharge,  no  duty  shall  be  demanded,  neither  shall  the  least  molestation  or  hinderance  be  given  to  them. 

44.  English  and  other  merchants  navigating  under  their  flag,  who  trade  to  Aleppo,  shall  pay  such 
duties  on  the  silks,  brought  and  laden  by  them  on  board  their  ships,  as  are  paid  by  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians,  and  not  one  asper  more. 

55.  The  Imperial  fleet,  galleys,  and  other  vessels,  departing  from  our  sacred  dominions,  and  falling  in 
with  English  ships  at  sea,  shall  in  no  wise  molest  or  detain  them,  nor  take  from  them  any  thing  whatso- 
ever. English  ships  shall  no  longer  be  liable  to  any  further  search,  or  exaction  at  sea  under  colour  of 
search  or  examination. 

70.  English  ships  coming  to  the  ports  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  Cyprus,  and  other  port* 
of  our  sacred  dominions,  shall  pay  3U0  aspers  for  anchorage  duty,  without  an  asper  more  being  demanded 
of  them. 

72.  No  molestation  shall  be  given  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  n.ition  buying  camlets,  mohairs,  or  grogram 
yarn,  at  Angora  and  Beghbazar,  and  desirous  of  exporting  the  same  from  thence,  after  having  paid  the 
duty  of  3  per  cent.,  by  any  demand  of  customs  for  the  exportation  thereof,  neither  shall  one  asper  more 
be  demanded  of  them. 

75.  That  it  being  represented  to  us  that  English  merchants  have  been  accustomed  hitherto  to  pay  no 
custom  or  scale  duty,  either  on  the  silks  bought  by  them  at  Brussa  and  Constantinople,  or  on  those  which 
come  from  Persia  and  Georgia,  and  are  purchased  by  them  at  Smyrna  fjom  the  Armenians;  if  such 
usage  or  custom  really  exists,  and  the  same  be  not  prejudicial  to  the  empire,  such  duty  shall  not  be  paid 
in  future. 

(N.B.  — These  capitulations  maybe  found  entire  in  Hcrlslct's  Treaties;  and  in  Chitty's  Commercial 
Law,  vol  ii.  pp.  290—311.  Appen.) 

Treaty  between   Great  Britain   and  the  Sublime  Porte,  concluded  at  the  Dardanelles,   the  Stk  of 

January,  1809. 

1.  From  the  moment  of  signing  the  present  treaty,  every  act  of  hostility  between  England  and  Turkey 
shall  cease. 

5.  In  return  for  the  indulgence  and  good  treatment  afforded  by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  English  merchants, 
with  respect  to  their  goods  and  property,  as  well  as  in  all  matters  tending  to  facilitate  their  commerce, 
England  shall  reciprocally  extend  every  indulgence  and  friendly  treatment  to  the  flags,  subjects,  and  mer- 
chant!" of  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  may  hereafter  frequent  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce. 

6.  The  last  Custom-house  tariff  established  at  Constantinople,  at  the  ancient  rate  of  3  per  cent,  and 
particularly  the  article  relating  to  the  interior  commerce,  shall  continue  to  be  observed,  as  they  are  at 
present  regulated,  and  to  which  England  i)romises  to  conform. 

10.  English  patents  of  protection  shall  not  be  granted  to  dependants,  or  merchants  who  are  subjects  ol 
the  Sublime  Porte,  nor  shall  any  passport  be  delivered  to  such  persons,  on  the  part  of  ambassadors  or 
consuls,  without  permission  previously  obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Done  near  the  Castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  ."ith  of  Januarv,  1809,  which  corrc'ponds  with  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  1223,  the  19th  day  of  the  Moon  Zilkaade. 

SeyD  MeREMMED  EMI.N  VAHIb  Effe.ndl 

Robert  Adair. 

U.MTED  States. 

Convention  qf  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  JJnitcd  States  of  Ainerica,  signed  at  London,  tht 

3d  of  July,  1815. 
Article  1.  There  shall  be  between  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe,  and  the  tcrri. 
tories  of  the  United  States,  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  of  the  2  countries 
respectively  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come  with  their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  such  place*, 
ports,  and  rivers  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  to  which  r.ther  foreigners  are  permitted  to  come,  to  enter 
into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  said  territories  respectively  ;  and  also  to  hire 
and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for  the  purpose  of  their  commerce  ;  and  generally  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  each  nation  respectively  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security  for  their  com- 
merce ;  but  subject  always  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  2  countries  respectively. 

2.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  his  Britannic 
Mf  jesty  in  Europe,  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
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bibber  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  United  States,  of  any  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  than  are  or  shall  be 
payable  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country  ;  nor 
shall  any  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  be  imposed  in  either  of  the  two  countries  on  the  exportation 
of  any  articles  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Kurope,  or  to  the  United  States,  respectively,  than 
guch  as  are  payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country  ;  nor  shall  any 
prohibition  be  imposed  upon  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  ma- 
nufacture of  the  United  States,  or  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  to  or  from  the  said 
territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe,  or  to  or  from  the  said  United  States,  which  sliall  not 
equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  British 
vessels,  than  those  payable  in  the  same  iKjrts  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  ;  nor  in  the  ports  of  any  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe  on  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  than  shall  be  payable  in 
the  same  ports  on  British  vessels. 

The  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  whether  such  importation  shall 
be  in  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  in  British  vessels;  and  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the 
importation  into  the  ports  of  any  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  of  any  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  whether  such  importation  shall  be  in  British 
vessels,  or  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

The  same  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  to  the  United  States, 
whether  such  exjwrtation  shall  be  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  in  British  vessels ;  and  the  same 
duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  whether  such 
exportation  shall  be  in  British  vessels,  or  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  in  all  cases  where  drawbacks  are  or  may  be  allowed  upon  the  re-exportation 
of  any  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country  respectively,  the  amount  of  the 
said  drawbacks  shall  be  the  same,  whether  the  said  goods  shall  have  been  originally  imported  in  a  British 
or  American  vessel ;  but  when  such  re-exportation  shall  take  place  from  the  United  States  in  a  British 
vessel,  or  from  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  in  an  American  vessel,  to  any  other 
foreign  nation,  the  2  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves,  respectively,  the  right  of  regulating  or 
diminishing,  in  such  case,  the  amount  of  the  said  drawback. 

The  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  shall  not  be  alfected  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
but  each  party  shall  remain  in  the  complete  possession  of  its  rights,  with  respect  to  such  an  intercourse. 

3.  His  Britannic  Majesty  agrees  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  admitted 
and  hospitably  received  at  the  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  viz. 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  said  United  States 
may  freely  carry  on  trade  between  the  said  principal  settlements  and  the  said  United  States,  in  all  articles 
of  which  the  importation  and  exportation  respectively,  to  and  from  the  said  territories,  shall  not  be 
entirely  prohibited  ;  provided  only,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  them,  in  any  time  of  war  between  the 
British  government  and  any  state  or  power  whatever,  to  export  from  the  saiti  territories,  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  British  government,  any  military  stores,  or  naval  stores,  or  rice.  The  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  pay  for  their  vessels,  when  admitted,  no  higher  or  other  duty  or  charge  than 
shall  be  payable  on  the  vessels  of  the  most  favoured  European  nations,  and  they  shall  pay  no  higher  or 
other  duties  or  charges  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  the  cargoes  of  the  said  vessels,  than  shall  be 
payable  on  the  same  articles  when  imported  or  exported  in  the  vessels  of  the  most  favoured  European 
nations. 

But  it  is  expressly  agreed,  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  not  carry  any  articles  from  the 
said  principal  settlements  to  any  port  or  place,  except  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  ot 
America,  where  the  same  shall  be  unladen. 

It  is  also  understood,  that  the  permission  granted  by  this  article  is  not  to  extend  to  allow  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  to  carry  on  any  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  said  British  territories;  but  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States  having,  in  the  tirst  instance,  proceeded  to  one  of  the  said  principal  settlements  of 
the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  then  going  with  their  original  cargoes,  or  any  part  thereof, 
from  one  of  the  said  principal  settlements  to  another,  shall  not  be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  coasting 
trade.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  also  touch  for  refreshments,  but  not  for  commerce,  in  the 
course  of  their  voyage  to  or  from  the  British  territories  in  India,  or  to  or  from  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  or  such  other  places  as  may  \te 
in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  African  or  Indian  seas;  it  being  well  understood,  that,  in  all 
that  regards  this  article,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  British  government  from  time  to  time  established. 

4.  It  shall  be  (tee  for  each  of  the  2  contracting  parties  respectively  to  appoint  consuls,  for  the  protection 
of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  other  party;  but  before  any  consul  shall  act  as 
such,  he  shall  in  the  usual  form  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent;  and 
it  is  hereby  declared,  that  in  case  of  illegal  and  improper  conduct  towards  the  laws  or  government  of  the 
country  to  which  he  is  sent,  such  consul  may  either  be  punished  according  to  law,  if  the  laws  will  reach 
the  case,  or  be  sent  back,  the  offended  gcvernment  assigning  to  the  other  the  reasons  for  the  same. 

It  is  hereby  declared,  that  either  of  the  cotitracting  parties  may  except  from  the  residence  of  consult 
such  particular  places  as  such  party  shall  judge  lit  to  be  so  excepted. 

5.  This  convention,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  by  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  their  Senate,  and  the  respective 
ratifications  mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  binding  and  obligatory  on  his  Majesty  and  on  the  said  United 
States  for  4  years  from  the  date  of  its  signature ;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  6  months 
from  this  time,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

Done  at  London,  the  3d  of  July,  1815. 

Fred.  J.  Robinso.v.  John  Q.  Ada.ms. 

Henry  Goixbuiin.  H.  Clay. 

William  Adams.  Albert  Galatin. 

This  convention  was  subsequently  prolonged  by  conventions  for  that  purpose  in  1818  and  1827. 
TREBISOND,  anciently  Trapezus,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  trapezium,  a  town 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  south-cast  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  lat.  40°  1'  N.,  Ion.  39°  44'  52" 
E.  Population  variously  estimated  at  from  15,0CK)  to  30,000.  The  town  is  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  bill  rising  gently  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  ;  and, 
from  the  year  1203  to  the  final  subversion  of  the  Eastern  empire  by  Mohaminotl  II. 
in  the  15th  century,  was  the  seat  of  a  dukedom,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  an  empire 
comprising  the  country  between  the  Phasis  and  the  Halys.  Its  fortifications  are  still  of 
eonsiderable  strength,  at  least  for  a  Turkish  city.     The  space  included  within  the  walls 
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is  of  great  extent ;  but  it  is  principally  filled  with  gardens  and  groves.  The  honses  are 
mean  in  their  outward  appearance,  and  comfortless  within.  —  (  Tournefort,  Voyage  du 
Levant,  tome  ii.  pp.  231 — 239.;    Kinneir's  Journey  though  Asia  Minor,  §-c.  p.  338.) 

Harbour.  —  Trebisond  has  two  ports,  one  on  the  \V.  and  one  on  the  E.  side  of  a  small  peninsula,  or 
point  of  land,  projecting  a  short  way  into  the  sea.  That  on  the  east  is  the  best  sheltered,  and  is  the  place 
of  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships.  It  is,  however,  exposed  to  all  but  the  southerly  gales ;  but  it  doej 
not  appear,  that,  with  ordinary  precaution,  any  danger  need  be  apprehended.  The  ground,  from  ^  to  J  a 
mile  E.  from  the  point,  is  clean,  and  holds  extremely  well.  Ships  moor  with  open  hawse  to  the  N.,  and  a 
good  hawser  and  stream  anchor  on  shore,  as  a  stem. fast.  At  night,  the  wind  always  comes  off  the  land. 
Captain  Middleton  says  that  the  only  bad  weather  is  from  the  N.  W. ;  but  that,  though  the  swell  be  con. 
siderable,  it  does  not  cause  any  heavy  strain  upon  the  cables.  —  (Nautical  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.)  — 
At  Platana,  near  Tiebisond,  and  quite  as  exposed,  Turkish  vessels  have  from  time  immemorial  rode  in 
safety  the  whole  winter ;  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  dangers  supposed  to  be  incident  to  the  roads  along 
the  coast  are  wholly  visionary.  —  {Ibid.  p.  244.) 

Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  —  We  are  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  state  that  Captain  Middleton, 
who  has  been  repeatedly  in  the  Black  Sea,  agrees  entirely  with  Tournefort  —  (see  ante,  p.  860.';  —  as  to  the 
groundlessness  of  the  notions  that  have  got  abroad  of  its  navigation  being  peculiarly  dangerous.  He 
shows  that  the  "  thick  weather,"  supposed  to  prevail  in  this  sea,  is  "  quite  imaginary." — "  There  are  fogs 
in  it  occasionally,  but  these  never  last  long  ;  and,  like  fogs  every  where  else,  are  unaccompanied  by  much 
wind.  Gales  sometimes  occur,  but  they  rarely  amount  to  storms,  and  their  duration  is  short.  Except  on 
its  northern  coast,  it  has  deep  water  all  over.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  a  sea  almost  without  a 
hidden  danger."  The  only  difficulty  attaching  to  its  navigation  consists,  as  formerly  observed  (anti, 
p.  8()0.),  in  making  the  Bosphorus.  But  this,  also,  has  been  much  exaggerated ;  and  ships  able  to  keep 
out  to  sea,  and  properly  navigated,  quit  it  without  encountering  any  considerable  risk. — ;For  further 
oarticulars  as  to  this  interesting  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Captain  Middletoji's  paper  in  the  2d 
volume  of  the  Nautical  Magazine,  —  a  useful  and  excellent  publication,  well  entitled  to  the  public 
patronage.) 

Trade. In  antiquity,  and  in  more  modern  times,  previously  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 

Turks,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  vessels  from  the  Black  Sea,  Trebisond  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
trade.  Any  one,  indeed,  who  casts  his  eye  over  a  map  of  Asia,  must  be  satisfied  that  this  city  is  the 
natural  emporium  of  all  the  countries  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  Kars  on  the  east,  round  by 
Diarbeker  to  Amasia  on  the  west.  Erzeroum,  the  principal  city  of  Armenia,  is  only  about  135  miles  S.E. 
irom  Trebisond.  Its  merchants  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  attainments,  and  by  their  enterprise 
and  activity.  For  a  lengthened  period,  they  have  derived  most  part  of  their  supplies  of  Eurojiean  com- 
modities by  way  of  Smyrna  or  Constantinople :  nothing,  however,  but  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
them  at  so  convenient  a  port  as  Trebisond,  could  have  made  them  resort  to  such  distant  markets  as  those 
now  mentioned  ;  and  it  may  well  excite  surprise,  considering  the  period  during  which  the  Black  Sea  has 
been  open,  that  efforts  were  not  sooner  made  to  establish  an  intercourse  with  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the 
jicrth-western  parts  of  Persia,  through  this  channel.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  to  state,  th.ii 
within  these  few  years  this  has  been  done;  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  necessarily  atUich 
to  every  attempt  to  open  new  channels  of  commerce  with  serai-civilised  nations,  the  experiment  has  proved 
more  than  ordinarily  successful. 

The  policy  of  Russia  has  recently,  also,  given  to  Trebisond  an  importance  it  did  not  formerly  possess.  Pre- 
viously to  1831,  foreign  commodities  were  admitted  at  the  low  duty  of  5  per  cent,  into  the  Russian  port 
of  Redoutkale,  and  others  on  the  coast  of  Mingrelia,  whence  they  were  distributed  over  Georgia,  and  as 
far  as  Persia.  But  a  ukase,  issued  at  the  epoch  referred  to,  put  an  end  to  all  the  immunities  with  rcs|'i'ct 
to  duties  enjoyed  by  the  Russian  provinces  to  the  south  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  extended  to  them  the 
same  customs'regulations  that  obtain  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Considerable  deductions  are,  it  is 
true,  made  from  tlie  duties  charged  on  certain  articles  imi)orted  into  these  provinces,  provided  they  be 
carried  in  the  first  instance  to  Odessa,  and  there  reshipped  for  Mingrelia;  but  those  that  go  •direct  to 
the  latter  are  subjected  to  the  same  duties  and  conditions  as  if  they  went  to  Petersburgh  or  Riga. 
Printed  cottons,  and  some  other  important  articles,  are  in  all  cases  prohibited. 

The  opening  of  a  port  on  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  which  goods  might  be  sent  direct  from 
Europe,  and  be  thence  conveyed  to  Armenia,  Persia,  &c.,  has,  under  these  circumstances,  become  an  object 
of  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  the  commercial  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  did  any  thing  like 
order  or  regular  government  prevail  in  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  &c.,  that  TrcH)isoiid 
would  speedily  become  a  considerable  emporium.  At  present,  however,  and  for  a  long  tin:e  back,  these 
beautiful  provinces,  in  common  with  most  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  have  been  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme disorder;  and,  owing  to  the  imbecility  and  ignorance  of  the  government,  there  seetns  but  little 
prospect  of  improvement  so  long  as  it  is  suffered  to  exist. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  manufactured  cottons,  mostly  from  Great  Britain,  sugar,  cofTec, 
rum,  salt,  tin,  wine,  &c.  Cottons  are  sold  at  long  credits  ;  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  are  sold  at  shorter  cre<lits, 
and  are  more  regularly  paid.  The  exports  consist  of  silk,  sheep's  wool,  tobacco,  shawls  and  carpets,  galls, 
and  drugs  of  various  sorts,  box  wood,  nuts,  &c.  There  are  very  rich  copper  mines  in  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Trebisond  ;  but  they  are  but  little  wrought ;  and  the  Turks  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interests, 
as  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  cop|)er,  as  well  as  of  corn,  and  wax.  It  is  difficult,  tlierefore  to  obtain 
return  cargoes.  More  than  half  the  articles  imported,  are  destined  for  Persia.  In  1832,  no  fewer  than 
0,189  packages  passed  through  Trebisond  for  Tabrecz  ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  of  these,  fully  8,000  con- 
sisted of  British  manufactures. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  at  ConstantinoiMe ;  which  see. 

Arrivals.— \n  18  >.',  there  arrived  at  Trebisond,  6  ships  under  the  British  flag,  of  the  burden  of  "18  tons.  — 
{Pari.  Paper,  No.  7")6.  Sess.  IS33.)  —  During  the  same  year,  there  arrived  19  foreign  vessels,  of  the  burden 
of  4,4 58  tons:  of  these,  10 were  Austrian  ;  5  .Sardinian  4  and  4  Russian.  The  total  imports  may,  perhap«, 
be  valued  at  about  30tt,000/.     The  exports  are  comparatively  trifling. 

TRIESTE,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  of  the  Austrian  dominion;,,  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  Illyria,  situated  near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  lat.  45^"  38'  37 
N.,  Ion.  1.3°  46' 27"  E.  Population  48,000.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
towns.  The  former  is  built  upon  elevated  ground  ;  the  latter,  which  is  lower  down,  is 
laid  out  with  greater  regularity,  and  is  partly  intersected  by  a  canal,  into  which  vessels 
not  drawirrg  more  than  9  or  10  feet  water  enter  to  load  and  unload. 

Harbcnir.  —  The  harbour  of  Trieste,  tliough  rather  limited  in  size,  is  easy  of  access  and  convenient 
It  is  protected  from  southerly  gales  bv  the  Molo  Tercsiano,  so  called  from  the  Empress  Maria  Therraa, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  the  new  light-house,  mentioned  below,  has  been  constructed.  The  port,  with 
the  mole,  forms  a  iresient  IJ  mile  in  length,  being  a  continued  quay,  faced  with  hewn  stones,  with  stairs 
and  jetties  for  the  convenience  of  embarkation.  On  the  north  side  of  the  port  is  a  dock  or  harbour,  sp- 
propriattxl  exclusively  for  vessels  performing  quarantine.  It  is  walled  round  ;  and  is  furnished  with 
hotels,  warehouses,  and  every  sort  of  accommodation  required  for  the  use  of  passengers  and  goods. 
Ships  under  300  tons  burden  lie  close  to  the  quavs;  those  of  greater  sixe  mooring  a  little  farther  out 
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The  principnl  defects  of  Hie  port  arc,  its  limitatl  size,  and  its  being  exposed  to  the  N.W.  winds,  which 
sometimes  blow  witli  much  violence,  and  throw  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  gales,  however,  are  seldom  of  long 
continuance  ;  and  the  holding  ground  l)eing  good,  when  the  anchors  are  backed  and  proper  precautions 
taken,  no  accidents  occur.  The  tide  at  Trieste  is  scarcely  perceptible;  but  the  depth  of  water  is  in. 
fluenced  by  the  wind,  being  increased  by  a  long  continued  sirocco  or  S.  E.  wind,  aiut  diminished  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  E.  N.  E.  wind,  known  by  the  name  of  Iloro.  The  access  to  the  port  is  not  obstructed 
oy  any  bar  or  shallow  ;  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  roads,  in  from  (i  to  8  and  10  fathoms  water. 
A  good  sailing  vessel  may  beat  in  by  night  or  by  day,  except  it  blow  hard  from  the  N.  E.  or  E.  N.  R, 
■when  she  had  better  anchor  in  the  ISay  of  Hoses,  or  I*irano,  where  she  will  ride  in  perfect  safety. 

Pilots.  —  Ships  bound  for  Trieste  are  under  no  obligation  to  take  pilots ;  but  those  entering  the  port  for 
the  first  time  would  do  well  to  take  one  on  making  the  coast  of  Istria.  Boats  are  always  hovering  off 
Rovigno;  they  are  not  manned  by  regular  pilots,  but  by  fishermen,  who,  though  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  management  of  the  ship,  know  the  bearings  of  the  places  and  the  depth  of  water.  The  fee  usuaJIy 
paid  them  for  pilotage  is  21)  dollars  ;  in  addition  to  which,  they  are  supported  at  the  ship's  expense  during 
the  performance  of  quarantine. 

Light-houses The  light-house  at  the  extremity  of  the  Theresian  mole  is  106  feet  (Eng.)  high.     The 

light  is  intermittent ;  and  may  be  seen,  supposing  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  be  elevated  12  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  about  12  nautical  miles,  or  from  Pirano  on  the  side  of  Istria,  and  the  shoals  of  Grado  on 
the  Italian  coast.  A  light-house  has  also  been  erected  on  the  point  of  Salvore,  bearing  from  Trieste  W. 
by  S.,  distant  about  18  miles.  The  lantern  is  elevated  about  103  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this 
point  Pirano  Bay  opens,  where  vessels  may  anchor  in  safety  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Money.  —  Mercantile  accounts  are  usually  kept  at  Trieste  in  what  is  commonly  called  convention 
money,  from  an  agreement  entered  into  with  respect  to  it  by  some  of  the  German  princes,  in  17G>.  The 
current  coins  that  are  legal  tender  are  dollars,  |  dollars  or  florins,  and  zwanzigers,  or  pieces  of  20  kreut- 
lers.  Ten  dollars  are  coined  out  of  the  Cologne  marc  (3,608  gr.  Eng.)  of  pure  silver,  so  that  the  value 
of  the  dollar  is  4s.  3rf.  sterling. 

The  florin,  or  i  dollar  =  2s.  l|rf.  sterling;  zwanzigers,  or  pieces  of  20  kreutzers  (60  to  the  marc), 
=  S^d.  sterling.  Hence  it  follows  that  Is.  sterling  =  28J  kreutzers  (60  to  a  florin)  ;  and  the  pound  ster- 
ling =  9  fl.  24i  kr.,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  taken,  9fl.  2.5  kr.  All  contracts  are  either  expressly  declared,  or 
are  understood,  to  be  in  silver  money  ;  gold  coins,  not  being  legal  tender,  pass  only  as  merchandise. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  Those  chiefly  in  use  at  Trieste  are  those  of  Vienna  and  Venice.  The  com- 
mercial pound  contains  4  quarters,  16  ounces,  or  32  loths  :  it  is  =  8,639  English  grains.  Thus,  100 lbs.  at 
Trieste  =  1236  lbs.  avoirdupois;  or  90^  lb,s.  of  Trieste  =  1 12  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  principal  dry  measure  is  the  stajo  or  staro  =  'i'34  Winch,  bushels.  The  Vienna  metzen,  which  is 
tometimes  used,  =  1723  Winch,  bushel.     The  polonick  =  0861  Winch,  bushel. 

The  principal  liquid  measure  is  the  orna  or  eimer  =  40  boccali  —  15  wine  or  12J  Imperial  gallons 
very  nearly.     The  barile  =  173^  English  wine  gallons. 

'I'he  orna  of  oil  contains  5i  caffisi,  and  weighs  about  107  commercial  pounds.  It  is  —  17  wine  or  1416 
Imperial  gallons. 

The  ell  woollen  measure  =  266  English  inches.     The  ell  for  silk  =  252  English  inches. 

Trade.  — Trieste  has  no  command  of  internal  navigation  ;  but  being  the  most  convenient,  or  rather 
the  only  sea-port,  not  merely  of  the  lUyrian  provinces,  but  of  the  duchy  of  Austria,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Hungary,  she  possesses  an  extensive  commerce.  This  has  been  increased  by  the  facilities  aflbrded  to  all 
sorts  of  mercantile  transactions  by  the  privilege  of  porto  /ra7ieo  conferred  on  the  town,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  contiguous  country.  Under  this  franchise,  all  goods,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  may  be  im- 
ported into  and  exported  from  the  city  free  of  all  duties  whatever.  Foreign  products,  when  taken  for 
consumption  into  the  interior,  are  subject  to  the  duties  mentioned  under  the  head  Tariff,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  article. 

Exports.  — These  are  very  various,  consistingpartly  of  the  raw,  and  partly  of  the  manufactured  products 
of  Austria  Proper,  lUyria,  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  and  Italy  ;  with  foreign  articles  imported  and  warehoused. 
Among  the  principal  articles  of  raw  produce  may  be  specified,  corn,  chiefly  wheat  and  maize,  with  rice, 
wine,  oil,  shumac,  tobacco,  wax,  &c. ;  silk,  silk  rags  and  waste,  hemp,  wool,  flax,  linen  rags,  hides,  fur.s, 
skins,  &c. ;  the  produce  of  the  mines  makes  an  important  item,  consisting  of  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  brass,  litharge,  alum,  vitriol,  &c. ;  the  forests  of  Carniola  furnish  timber,  for  ship  building 
and  other  purposes,  of  excellent  quality  and  in  great  abundance,  with  staves,  cork  wood,  box,  hoops,  &c. ; 
marble  also  ranks  under  this  head.  Of  mai.ufactured  articles,  the  most  important  arc,  thrown  silk, 
silk  stuffs,  printed  cottons  from  Austria  and  Switzerland,  coarse  and  fine  linens,  and  all  sorts  of  leather ; 
under  this  head  are  also  ranked  soap,  Venetian  treacle,  liqueurs,  &c.,  with  jewellery,  tools  and  uteii>ils 
of  all  sorts,  glass  ware  and  mirrors,  Venetian  beads,  refined  sugar,  and  a  host  of  other  articles.  Of 
foreign  articles  imported  and  reshipped,  the  most  important  are  sugar,  coflije,  and  dye  stuffs.  'I'ricste 
is  also  a  considerable  dep6l  for  all  sorts  of  produce  from  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey,  and  Egypt. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  accurate  account  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports;  but  Mr. 
Money,  the  British  consul,  who  has  carefully  inquired  into  the  subject,  supposes  that  they  may  amount  in 
all,  exclusive  of  those  shipped  for  Venice,  Fiume,  and  other  Austrian  ports,  to  about  1,800,(X)()/.  a  year, 
which  he  divides  as  follows: —  £ 

Raw  Produce,  viz.  —  Grain,  rice,  oil,  honey,  wax,  shumac,  tobacco,  &c.  -  .    S;">(>,00() 

Silk,  hemp,  wool,  rags,  hides  and  skins  -  -  -  -    380,800 

Metals,  mineral  and  other  products  ;  as,  quicksilver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brass,  zinc, 

litharge,  argol,  antimony,  arsenic,  alum,  vitriol,  potash,  turpentine,  marbles,  &c.    -    S.'jO.OOO 
Timber,  plank,  boards,  &c.  .  -  .  _  .     180,(KK) 

Manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  linen,  leather,  &c.  -  -  .  .    235,000 

Soap,  candles,  Venetian  treacle,  and  medicines         ....      80,000 
Tools,  machinery,  arms,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -       .      2.'),000 

Household  furniture,  musical  instruments,  glass  and  glass  wares,  porcelain,  &c.  -      20,000 

Foreign  Articles  reshipped  for  exportation,   exclusive  of  those  for  Lombardy  and  the 

Papal  States  -  -  -  -  -  -  .    300,000 

Total  -  .    .i' 1,800,000 

Mr.  Money  ftirther  supposes  that  these  articles  are  distributed  amongst  the  countries  trailing  with 

Trieste,  as  follows :  —  £ 

To  Turkey  and  the  Levant                    -                       ....  ,180,000 

Egypt                         -                    .                      -                    .                    .                    -        .  3(K),(IOO 

Greece,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta                    -                  ...  13(),(XK) 

the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies                 -                  -                  .                  .        .  350,(J0() 

Ports  in  France,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany               -                  -                      .               -  100,0(X) 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  Barbary                      .                      -                      .                      .  120,000 

Great  Britain                      -                      ...                      .           .  22O,0(X) 

Ports  in  the  North  of  Germany                          -                 •                      .                    .  1.50,(KX) 

the  United  States  of  America               -                   -                      .                      .         -  30,0(/0 

South  America  and  the  West  Indies              -                   -                   .                   .  20,(XJ0 


Total  exports                         .    jf  1,800,000 
4  G   2  
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Perhaps  these  estimates  are  a  little  below  the  mark.  We  have  been  a9sure<l  by  high  mercantile 
authority,  that  the  entire  value  of  the  export*  from  Trieste  to  foreign  countries  is  not  under  2,000,000/. 
a  year. 

Imports.  —  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  imports  into  and  the  exports  from  Trieste;  the 
value  of  the  former  being  certainly  not  less  than  4,000,000/.  sterling.  The  excess  of  imports  is  explained, 
partly  by  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  foreign  goods  imported  into  Trieste  are  subsequently  transhipiied 
by  coasting  vessels  to  Venice,  Flume,  and  other  ports,  jjartly  by  the  residence  of  Knglish  and  other 
foreigners  at  Vienna,  and  partly  by  there  being  an  excess  of  exports  as  compared  with  im|>orts  from  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  great  articles  of  import  are  sugar,  cotton  goods  and  raw  cotton,  oil,  coff'ee, 
wheat,  silks,  indigo  and  other  dye  stuffs,  valonia,  &c.  The  following  Table  contains  all  the  information 
that  can  be  desired  as  to  the  import  trade  of  Trieste  in  1829,  1830,  and  1831 :  — 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value,  in  British  Money,. Weights,  and  Measures,  of  the  principal  Ar- 
ticles imported  into  Trieste  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831,  specifying  the  Quantity 
and  Value  of  those  furnished  by  each  Country. 


Countries  firom 
wbicU  imported. 

Articles. 

1889. 

1830. 

1831.                  1 

English 
Weight  or 
Measure. 

Quantity. 

Value 
Sterling. 

English 
Weight  or 
Measure. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value 
Sterling. 

English 
Weight  or 
Measure. 

'^^: 

Value 
Sterling. 

Great  Britain    • 

Coffee 

cwt. 

20,360 

L. 

38,900 

cwt. 

26,290 

L. 

51,442 

cwt. 

12,990 

L. 
25,470 

Sugar       .     - 

_ 

7'^,788 

109,983 

— 

92,962 

129,640 

— 

76,504 

96,878 

Rum     - 

gallons 

39,S60 

4,330 

gallons 

31,266 

3,380 

gallons 

41,200 

5,100 

Spices 

- 

15,300 

- 

. 

17,450 

- 

- 

9,300 

Indigo    • 

lbs. 

65,000 

24,170 

lbs. 

70,000 

25,900 

lbs. 

52,300 

13,500 

Drugs 

• 

16,120 

. 

18,451 

- 

- 

17,816 

iron        .        - 

cwt. 

12,000 

6,000 

cwt. 

25,000 

13,000 

cwt. 

19,000 

9,500 

Tin      - 

— 

4,000 

22,877 

*— 

7,500 

33,000 

— 

3,000 

15,700 

Cotton  goods  - 

345,000 

* 

461,000 

- 

• 

310,000 

Woollen  goods 

- 

8,100 

. 

13,500 

• 

. 

11,550 

Hardwares     - 

packages 

120 

6,C00 

packages 

135 

7,7.W 

packages 

110 

5,500 

Earthenware  - 

— 

300 

3,000 

—. 

350 

3,900 

— 

180 

2,160 

America,  U.  S. 

Coffee 

cwt. 

39,721 

72,600 

cwt. 

51,597 

92,885 

cwt. 

25,980 

58,950 

Sugar     . 

— 

143,576 

219,966 

• 

185,924 

259,280 

— 

153,008 

193.756 

Cotton 

_ 

26,860 

80,300 

— 

32,750 

90,800 

— 

33.400 

100,100 

Rum 

gallons 
lbs. 

40,000 

4,400 

gallons 

46,860 

5,080 

gallons 

42,180 

5,120 

Tea      - 

11,000 

1,400 

700            85 

lbs. 

3,000 

360 

Braiil    - 

Suear       -     - 

cwt. 

149,6^0 

225,412 

cwt. 

189,200  261,250 

cwt. 

161,220,  200,120  1 

Coffee 

.. 

45,850 

80,510 

— 

78,290  143,142 

— 

36,290    82,400 1 

Hides       -       - 

. 

73,100 

> 

.       65,120 

76,510 

Dyeing  woods 

cwt. 

52,97*2 

26,900 

cwt. 

36,084     14,770 

cwt.' 

'45,84'2 

18,700 

Drugs     -        - 

- 

48,000 

- 

.       61,000 

* 

- 

21^0(10 

West  Indies      ■ 

Sugar 

cwt. 

71,123 

135,000 

cwt. 

81,500  125,600 

CWN 

66,204 

90,500 

Coffee       -      - 

_ 

19,200 

39,600 

21,300,    44,250 

—. 

10,500 

*i'S.^ 

Pimento 

— 

1,742 

5,770 

cwt. 

1,579       4,110 

— 

1,650 

3,800 

Rum      - 

gallons 

i,950 

950 

^llons 

4,000           700 

gallons 

6,100 

1,100 

ieraflt     • 

Cotton 

cwt. 

32,760 

90,800 

cwt. 

35,S,T0  106,950 

cwt. 

54,310 

1.50,,HX) 

Currants 

V. 

85,600 

61,350 

_ 

161.500  125,400 

— 

90,800 

69,200 

Gums 

— 

7,464 

33,720 

— 

6,918     29,012 

— 

6,448 

28,420 

Furs 

skins 

80,000 

9,000 

skins 

75,000       7,000 

skins 

108,000 

10.500 

Galls 

cwt. 

5,480 

14,000 

cwt. 

7,712     20,4.30 

cwt. 

7,638 

18,230 

Valonia 

_■ 

90,000 

40,000 

— 

100,000,    44,000 

— . 

130,000 

60,000 

Wal        .        - 

— 

5,000 

35,000 

— 

6,000    38,000 

— 

5,500 

S2'£RS 

Black  Sea 

Wheat 

quarters 

54,015 

94,354 

quarters 

103,178  167,190 

quarters 

113,100 

198,900 

Egypt     - 

Cotton     - 

cwt. 

16,385 

44,350 

cwt. 

17,910     53,400 

cwt. 

26,2i0 

69,124 

Grain 

quarters 

50,000 

70,400 

quarters 

65,000    78,000 

quarten 

49,000 

68,0001 

Pulse      . 

— 

70,000 

80,000 

— 

45,000     60,000 

— 

30,000 

36,000 1 

.Seed    - 



60,000 

85.000 

._ 

16,000    23,000 

— 

12,000 

21,000 

Madder  ,       - 

cwt. 

1,153 

1,794 

cwt. 

6,088     12,140 

cwt. 

3,900 

6,400 

SiciW       . 
Napfes        -       - 

Fruits          ■     - 

. 

10,000 

- 

-       12,000 

9,000 

Oil 

tuns 

6,700 

207,niX) 

tuns 

9,900  306,000 

tuns 

'6,700 

234,000 

Malta     . 

Cotton 
Fruits     - 

cwt. 

800 

2,S00 
1,000 

cwt. 

950,       2,850 
1,500 

cwt. 

600 

1,800 
S,500 

Italy 

Hemp 

cwt 

30,000 

36,000 

cwt. 

35,000     42,000 

cwt. 

M.OOO 

35,000 

Rice       -       . 

_ 

46,000 

38,000 

— 

51,000     41,000 

— 

64,000 

42.000 

Silt,  raw 

_ 

4,000 

18,000 

— 

8,000     35,000 

— . 

9,000 

l^-SSPJ 

Sweden 

Codfish 

_ 

47,000 

24,0I>0 

... 

60,000i    40,000 

— 

20,000 

12,001) 

France 

Wines        -    . 

, 

uncertain 

2,(100 

. 

-       .          3,000 

• 

- 

*'2!S 

SiJks        •        • 

. 

100,000 

. 

-  1 120,000 

* 

100,000 

Spain 

Lead      . 
Fruits 

cwt. 

isTooo 

10,000 
5,000 

cwt. 

14,000;    8,voo 

.        -  1      5,000 

cwt. 

'7,000 

4,100 
4,000 

Portu^   - 

Sugar        •     - 

cwt. 

25,000 

37,000 

cwt. 

75,000  110,000 

cwt 

60,000 

1%^ 

Coffee 

15,000 

29,000 

— 

18,800     35,000 

.~ 

12,000 

23,400 

Cocoa       -     - 

.^ 

2,.500 

2,100 

_- 

5,200,      4,500 

— 

6,000 

5,6001 

Sumatra     • 

Pepper 

.^ 

6,000 

9,500 

. 

.  1  - 

— 

10,800 

16.00(1 1 

Greece    • 

Oil       . 

tuns 

1,600 

50,000      tuns 

2,500,    76,000 

tuns 

1,100 

35,000 

^\'ax 

cwt. 

2,500 

17,500      cwt. 

3,000,    19,000 

cwt. 

2,500 

16,000 

Figs 

, 

_ 

3,000        - 

3.500 

• 

3.01)0 

Currants 

cwt. 

42,300 

29,110     cwt. 

18,500     12,000  1  cwt. 

'37,000 

24.000 

Tariff- Trieste  being  a  free  port,  goods  destined  for  its  consumption,  and  that  of  the  adjoining  terri- 

ry,  pay  no  duties  whatever,  and  are  exported  and  imported  without  notice  by  the  customs.     Goods 
ought  from  the  interior  for  export  at  Trieste,  are  charged  an  export  duty  on  passing  the  Custom-house 


brought  from  the  interior  for  export  at  Trieste,  are  charged  an  export  duty  on  passing  the  Custom-house 
line.  Goods  imported  at  Trieste,  to  be  conveyed  through  the  Austrian  dominions  to  those  of  any  other 
power,  are  charged  a  small  transit  duty.  The  principal  foreign  goods  taken  for  ••onsumption  in  the 
interior  of  the  empire,  pay  the  duties  specified  in  the  subjoined  Table. 

Bee  Table  in  nent  page. 

Gunpowder,  salt,  and  tobacco,  being  1 
ported  into  Trieste  except  for  sale  to  the  { 

on  board,  deliver  it  at  the  arsenal,  and  on  their  clearing  (.^^  .v  .0  .^ - . 

utmost  vigilance  is  exerted  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  tobacco;  but  with  very  little  effect.  ^']S.°"'y 
articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  Austrian  dominions  is  at  present  prohibited,  are  gold  and  iUrer 
Vn  bars,  and  silk  cocoons. 
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Slatuuciit  of  the  Cuftoms'  Duties  on  the  principal  Articles  imported  from  Trieste  into  the  Interior  of 

the  Austrian  Empire 


Articles. 

Duty  in 
Currency. 

Amonntin 
Sterling. 

Articles. 

Duty  in 
Currency. 

Amount  in 

Sterling. 

Fl.    kr. 

L. 

,_ 

d. 

Fl. 

kr. 

t.  a. 

d. 

Almond?,  for  eTery  ino  lbs.  weipht  of 

Oil,  olive,  for  e-jerr  100 lbs.  veiaht  of 

Viiniia  (e<)U0l  to  1231  "»•  avoirdm- 

Vienna           -           -           -             . 

4 

0 

0     S 

0 

pi)is)           ... 

6      0 

0 

12 

0 

Peiiper  and  punento,  do. 

20 

0 

2     0 

n 

.Asjilior,  do.        -                -            -         - 

1     15 

0 

2 

6 

Kai^ins  and  currants,  do. 

4 

0 

0     8 

0 

Barlev,  do. 

0    1.5 

0 

0 

6 

Kice,  do.           -           -            .             - 

0 

54 

0     1 

9'6 

IWarrs,  French,  do. 

0    13i 

0 

0 

5-4 

Kum,  do. 

13 

21 

1      6 

8-4 

Bohbintt,    for   every    lb-   weight   of 

Kye,  do. 

0 

16 

0     0 

6-4 

V'it'nna            .... 

10      0 

1 

0 

0 

Shumac,  do.             ... 

0 

9 

0     0 

3-6 

Cnsaia,  do.            -.                ... 

0    13 

0 

0 

5-2 

Silk,  raw,  do. 

0 

39 

0      1 

3-6 

r.nnamon,  do. 

1    30 

0 

3 

0 

Soda,  do. 

0 

11 

0      0 

V^ 

Cloves,  do,           -           .            .          - 

1      3 

0 

2 

1-2 

Spirits,  do.        .             .            .           . 

5 

0 

0   10 

Cod  and  herrings,  for  every  100  lbs. 

Sugar,  refined,  crushed,  and  raw,  for 

weight  of  Vienna       - 

2     0 

0 

4 

0 

every  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 

21 

0 

2      2 

0 

Coco.i,  do.               -           -           -        - 

21      0 

2 

2 

0 

Sugar,  raw,  white,  for  the  use  of  the 

Cotfee,  do.        -           - 

21      0 

2 

2 

0 

refiners  ia  the  interior,  do. 

14 

0 

1      8 

0 

("otton  wool,  do.        -             -               - 

2   30 

0 

5 

0 

Sugar,  other  qualities  for  same  use. 

Fi)p,do.           -           -               -           - 

1    12 

0 

2 

4-8 

do 

7 

0 

0    It 

0 

Frankincense,  do-           ... 

7    30 

0 

15 

0 

.Sulphnr,  do.             -              .               . 
'lea,  do.           -             -             .           . 

2 

24 

0     4 

9-6 

Galls,  do. 

0   45 

0 

1 

6 

0 

54 

0     1 

9-6 

Gums*  medicinal,  do. 

6    30 

0 

13 

0 

Tin,  do. 

4 

30 

0     9 

0 

others,  do.         -            .           , 

0    48 

0 

1 

7-2 

Twist,  mule,  to  No.  30.  inclusive,  do. 

81 

0 

8     2 

0 

Hare  skins,  do.           .            - 

1    17 

0 

2 

6-8 

water,  to  No.  12.  do. 

60 

0 

6      0 

0 

Hemp,  do.         -                .             .          . 

0    12 

0 

0 

4-8 

mnle   and  water,    above  those 

Hides,  for  every  hide 

0      51 

0 

0 

2-2 

numbers  respectrvely,  do. 
Valonia,  for  every  load  of   110  lbs. 

20 

0 

2     0 

0 

Indigo,  for  every  100  lire,  weight  or 

Vienna           •           -              -           - 

7    30 

0 

15 

0 

weight  of  Vienna 

0 

SI 

0     0 

I  4 

Linseed,  do.               -               -             - 

0    18 

0 

0 

7-2 

Wax,  yellow,  for  every  100  lbs.  weight 

Liquorice,  do,        •           ... 

4      0 

0 

8 

0 

of  Vienna 

5 

0 

0   10 

0 

Madder  root,  do.        -           - 

0    20 

0 

0 

8 

Wax,  white,  do.           -               .         . 

12 

0 

1      4 

Maize,  do,        -               ... 

0    17 

0 

0 

6-8 

Wheat,  do 

0 

22* 

0     0 

9 

Alohair,  do.              .               -               - 

1    12 

0 

2 

4-8 

Woods,  dyeing,  do.        -               -        - 

0 

Vi 

0     0 

4-8 

Nankeens,  do.       -                 -               - 

0    40 

0 

1 

4 

AVool,  do. 

0 

30 

0      1 

0 

OaU,  do.           -           -              -           - 

0    11 

o_ 

0 

4-4 

N.B.  —  It  is  observable,  that  in  Austria  almost  all  articles  (except  such  as  are  rated  ad  valorem)  are 
charged  by  weight,  including  even  grain,  and  liquids,  wine,  oil,  spirits,  &c. 

Tariff  of  the  Customs  Duties  on  the  principal  Articles  brought   from  the  Interior  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  to  Trieste  for  Shipment. 


Alum,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 
Antimony,  do.  -  -  -  -  - 
Argol,  do.  -         -       -         -        - 

Arrosof  all  sorts,  for  every  florin  value 
-■Arsenic,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 
Barley,  do.  -  -  •        - 

Brass,  do.        -  -         -        -        • 

Cinnabar,  do.  -  -  - 

Clocks,  watches,  &c.  for  everj-  florin 

Copper,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 
Corkwood,  do.  -        - 

Cotton  manufactures,  for  every  lb. 

weight  of  Vienna         .  -  - 

Cutlerv,  for  every  florin  value    - 
Flan,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 
Fruits,  dried,  do.  ... 

Glais  wares,  do.  .        -        -        - 

Do.  crystal    and  minors,  for  every 

florin  value         .  ... 

Hemp,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 
Iron,  unwrought,  do.        .         -        - 

tools,  &c.,  do.        -        - 
Lead,  do,       -  -        - 

Linen  manufactures,  table  linen,  &c., 

for  every  lb.  A'ienna        ... 
Litharge,  forlOO  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 

Locks,  dr 

Maize,  do.  ... 

Marble,  do.  -  ... 


Duty  in     Amount  in 
Currency.     Sterling. 


0  4i 

0  21 

O  22  i 

0  o| 

0  6| 

0  o| 

0  19 

0  43j 

0  Oi 

0  30 

0  4i 


0      li 


0  0  1-8 

0  0  1 

0  0  9 

0  0  0-1 

0  0  2-3 

0  0  0-2 

0  0  7-« 

0  1  51 

0  0  0-1 


0  0  2 

0  0  0-7 

0  0  2 

0  0  1-1 

0  0  0-05 

0  0  2-6 

0  0  10 

0  0  0-3 

0  0  0-1 


I  Duty  in 
[Currency 


Musical  instruments,  for  every  florin 

value  -  .  .  . 

Oats,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna    . 
Oil,  olive,  do.  -  .        .        . 

Pitch  and  tar,  do.  ... 

Potash,  do.        ...  .       . 

Quicksilver,  do.  -  -  - 

Rags,  linen,  do.  -  *       - 

Rice,  do.        .  -  -  . 

Rve,  do. 

Shumac,  do.        .  .  -       . 

Silk,  raw,  do.  -         - 

thrown,  do.  .  -         . 

stuffs,  &c.,  for  every  lb.  weight 

ofVietma  .         .  .        . 

Skins,  lamb  &  kid,  for  100  lbs.  weight 

of  Vienna  .  .  .  . 

Staves,  pipe,  &c, ,  for  every  florin  value 
Sugar,  refined,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of 

\  ienna        -  -  -  - 

Timber,  ship,  for  every  florin  value 
other  sorts  ... 

"Vitriol,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 
Wax,  do.  .  .  -  - 

Wheat,  do.  .  .... 

Wine,  common,  do.  ... 

Woods,  rose,  oUve,  do. 

box,  do,         -          ... 
Wool,  do 


0  10 

O  41 

0  18 

0  371 


0  183 
0  3 
0      OJ 


0      fii 

0  H 

1  0 


Amount  In 
Sterling, 


0  0    0-2 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0   0   of 


0  0  71 

0  0  1-2 

0  0  0-2 

0  0  2-8 


N.  B.  —  Trieste  being  without  the  line  of  customs,  these  duties  on  exportation  are  payable  on  goods 
entering  the  territory  or  liberties  of  the  port,  whether  for  consumption  or  for  exportation  by  sea.  The 
duties  on  raw  and  thrown  silk  are  tantamount  to  a  prohibition. 

Smuggling.  —  In  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  tobacco,  and  of  the  high  duties  imposed  on  refined 
sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  these  articles  are  very  extensively  smut'glcd  into  the  Austrian  dominions.  Most  part, 
too,  of  the  cotton  goods  sent  from  this  country  to  Trieste  and  Venice,  are  sold  to  smugglers,  by  whom 
they  are  introduced  into  the  interior  with  very  littledifficulty.  It  would  be  absurd,  indeed,  to  suppose,  seeing 
the  extent  to  which  smuggling  is  practised  in  England  and  France  — (see  nn/«,  p.KttS.), —  that  it  should 
not  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  Austria,  whose  frontier  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  guard.  It  is,  in 
fact,  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  ;  prohibited  and  overtaxed  goods  being  introduced  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  either  by  defeating  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  or,  which  is  said  to  be  the  more  common  case, 
by  making  them  i>arties  to,  and  gainers  by,  the  fraud.  The  transit  of  foreign  goods  through  the  Austrian 
states  gives  considerable  facilities  to  the  smuggler.  But,  independently  of  this,  their  introduction  is  so 
very  easy,  that  nothing  but  the  repeal  of  the  existing  prohibitions,  and  the  effectual  reduction  of  the 
duties,  can  give  any  considerable  check  to  smuggling. 

We  would  fain  hope  that  the  Austrian  government  is  becoming  sensible  of  this  truth.  Its  commercial 
policy  is,  in  many  respects,  far  from  illiberal  ;  and  the  alterations  recently  made  in  the  t;iriff  have 
contributed  to  facilitate  importation.  The  slightest  reflection  must,  indeed,  satisfy  every  one,  that  in 
such  a  country,  restrictions  on  importation  c.in  be  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  home  producers ;  and  that 
their  only  effect  is  to  divert  trade  into  illegitimate  channels,  to  deprive  the  public  treasury  of  the  revenue 
it  might  derive  from  moderate  duties,  and  to  enrich  those  who  despise  and  trample  on  the  law,  at  the 
e.Niiensc  of  the  sober  and  industrious  citizen. 

Considering  the  vast  variety  of  valuable  and  desirable  products  furnished  by  I-ombardy,  Hungary, 
Austria  Proper,  and  the  other  --Austrian  States,  it  is  not  ctsy  to  estim.ite  the  extent  to  which  their  com. 
uierce  might  be  carried,  under  a  free  system  that  fdiould  dcvelnpe  all  the  resources  of  the  eountry.     At 
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I'resent,  however,  there  is,  in  Austria  and  most  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  a  strong  disposition. to  beCeve 
that  our  recorameiidations  of  a  freer  system  of  commercial  policy  are  dictated  solely  by  selfish,  interested 
motives.  '1  hey  naturally  attach  greater  weight  to  our  practice  than  to  our  professions.  So  long,  indeed, 
a.i  our  present  corn  laws  and  timber  duties  are  suH'cred  to  pollute  our  statute  book,  so  long  aliall  we 
make  but  few  practical  converts  to  our  doctrines.  Such  a  modification  of  the  former  as  would  render 
our  ports  always  open  to  the  importation  of  corn  under  reasonable  duties,  combined  with  the  equalisation 
of  the  timber  duties,  and  the  reduction  of  the  exorbitant  duties  on  olive  oil  and  cheese,  would  *how  that 
we  are  disposed  to  practise  those  liberal  doctrines  we  so  freely  recommend  to  others  ;  and  would.do  more 
to  exteiid  our  trade  with  Italy  and  Austria  than  any  measure  it  is  in  our  power  to  adopt. 

Shipping.  —  Since  the  loss  of  Flanders,  the  mercantile  navy  of  Austria  has  been  confined  wholly  to  the 
ports  on  the  Adriatic.  But  it  is,  notwithstanding,  very  considerable;  and  engrosses  at  this  momenta 
very  large  share  of  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea.  The  oak  timber  of  Carniola  and  the 
Dalmatian  coast  is  reckoned  about  the  very  best  in  the  world;  so  that  the  Austrian  ships,  being  built  of 
it,  are  very  strong,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  particularly  handsome.  They  are  also  well  manned 
and  provided.  The  seamen  are  expert,  temperate,  and  orderly;  and  Mr.  Money  says,  that  the  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  merchant  service  are  excellent. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  vessels  of  large  burden  belong  to  Trieste.  The  rest  belong  to  Venice, 
Fiume,  Ragusa,  and  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  which  is  very  considerable,  are  more  equally  divided ;  Venice  having,  probably,  as  many  as 
Trieste,  while  a  gootl  number  belong  to  the  ports  of  Istria,  Hungary,  and  Dalmatia. 

The  foreign  trade  of  this  port  comprises  all  voyages  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Adriatic;  and  may  be 
divided  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  Levant  trade,  including  the  Ionian  Islands,  Greece,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Odessa,  iiC,  the 
ports  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Egypt,  more  especially  Alexandria. 

2.  The /jonc/ife  or  Mediterranean  trade,  in  the  west,  comprising  the  coast  of  Barbary,  Spain,  France, 
and  Italy;  being  principally  carried  on  with  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn. 

3.  The  commerce  on  the  ocean,  which  the  Austrian  merchants  have  attempted  with  eousiderable  suc- 
cess.    Several  ships  sail  for  Brazil,  the  United  States,  England,  Hamburgh,  &c. 

The  number  of  Austrian  vessels  at  present  employed  in  foreign  trade  is  believed  to  be  aboitt  780,  of  the 
burden  of  about  153,000  tons,  manned  by  about  15,000  men  and  boys.  In  the  coasting  trade  about  200 
vessels  are  employed,  averaging  40  tons  each.    The  fishing  trade  is  iriconsiderable. 

There  has  been  no  sensible  increase  or  diminution  in  the  tonnage  for  the  last  5  years  ;  but  there  is  every 
probability  of  a  gradual  increase  in  future,  proportioned  to  the  anticipated  improvement  of  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  has  of  late  years  been  interrupted  and  depressed  by  political  events. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  ships,  and  their  tonnage,  arriving  at,  and  sailing  from  Trieste 
during  each  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  specifying  the  number  and  tonnage  of  those  under  each  flag. 


Movement  of  Shipping  at  Trieste,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with 

1831. 

Flags. 

1S29. 

1830. 

1831. 

J 

.Arrived. 

Sailed. 

A 

rrived. 

Sailed. 

A 

rriv«I. 

Sailed.         1 

*"■&'• 

TiiniHige, 

Sliipa. 

Ttmnaf^e. 

"%'■ 

Tonnat^e, 

SMru 
48 

Tannat^e. 

SAipj. 

TonTiaee. 

S*^.. 

Tonnagt. 

American 

16,S73 

69 

18,122 

11,629 

12,106 

38 

9,5.S7 

8.87* 

Austrian 

313 

C7,SS4 

373 

74,165 

354 

72,764 

341 

69,320 

436 

88,3.12 

489 

96.210 

Bremen 

. 

. 

1 

160 

Britiih 

129 

22,776 

129 

22,776 

160 

'28,74.3 

'l60 

28,743 

129 

22,337 

129 

22,.W7 

Danish 

14 

2,10.5 

14 

2,.tOO 

18 

3,374 

14 

2,413 

13 

2,160 

18 

3,073 

Dutch 

•i 

4.S1 

2 

481 

7 

1,129 

3 

613 

6 

.1,698 

10 

S,22.'! 

French 

8 

1.2X3  1        8 

1,.3SS 

H 

1,432 

7 

832 

7 

961 

6 

880 

Grtek 

43 

.1,468 

41 

3,122         51 

3,766 

49 

3,576 

63 

7,076 

57 

6,9'iO 

HanoverSan 

S 

1,370 

5 

S90 

4 

674 

4 

626 

4 

470 

5 

77U 

Ionian 

33 

3,256 

35 

3,-82 

18 

1,728 

19 

1,99S 

82 

2,065 

S3 

1,983 

Portuguese  - 

. 

•     . 

2 

415 

2 

415 

2 

141 

2 

141 

Roman 

'  13 

775 

6 

376 

21 

1,803 

10 

676 

39 

3,237 

U 

1,159 

Russian 

10 

1^1 

10 

1,306 

16 

3,032 

11 

1,883 

,14 

2.975 

16 

3,.T14 

ftardinian 

26 

4,014 

24 

3,658  1      26 

3,7.09 

31 

4,418 

25 

4,13M 

19 

2,945 

Sicilian 

67 

11,985 

71 

13/115       108 

17,019 

108 

17,SS5 

70 

10,452 

69 

10,147 

Spanish     • 

6 

411 

7 

640        11 

S5S 

10 

813 

12 

666 

12 

666 

Swe<lish 

26 

4,333 

28 

6,956  1      26 

5,059 

24 

5,289 

a 

1,983 

a) 

3,510 

Turkish 

1 

40 

1 

40  !        4 

89 

3 

64 

3 

66 

3 

66 

Tuscan 

Total 

3 

617 

3 

423  j        6 

615 

5 

787 

6 

648 

8 

859 

798 

143,012  '    826 

153,440      890 

157,888 

849 

152,487       901 

159,148 

_932_ 

166,139 

Custo?)is' Hegutations. — The  Custom-house  at  Trieste  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  entry, 
reporting,  &c.  of  vessels.  When  a  ship  arrives,  she  is  reported  to  the  Health  Office ;  which  publishes  a  list 
of  arrivals  and  departures,  with  a  statement  of  their  cargoes,  as  they  appear  in  the  manifests.  ShiiJS  are 
cleared  by  ^'^e  same  office ;  the  masters  being  assisted  by  the  consuls  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 
As  soon  as  a  vessel  has  performed  quarantine,  she  loads  or  unloads  without  any  interference  or  inspec- 
tion by  the  customs" officers,  or  by  any  one  else.  Goods  unsusceptible  of  contagion  may  be  landed  during 
quarantine. 

Being  a  free  port,  the  bonding  and  warehousing  system  is,  of  course,  unknown  at  Trieste. 

Purl  C/inrgcs. These  are  paid  at  the  office  of  the  harbour  master  on  clearing  out  They  are  the  same, 

whatever  may  be  the  ship's  stay  ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  moderate  of  any  in  Europe. 


Austrian, 

Anchorage,  (ler 
I.iKht-houic 
Cargo  duly,  per  ton 


Port  C/iarges  paid  hy  Auiirian  and  Foreign  Sfiips. 

Ifttreipn  privilegtd  ships  :  Fl.  kr,      Ftirtiici  shiits  not  privileged : 


admeasurement 


light  of  goods 
;^.  O.  —  If  grsin,-|>er  20  staja. 


Fl.kr 


.4nchorace,  lif^ht -house,  and  cargo  as  above,  per 
ton  admeasurement,  and  per  ton  weight  of 
good*  -  -  .  .  .  -  0  10 

New  tonnage  duty,  per  ton  admeasurement     -  0  16 

Ablwraggio,  payalile  by  ships  't«rw*ting  in  bal- 
last,  or  with  less  than  half  a  cargo         -         -  0    9 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Port  Charges  paid  at  Trieste,  respectively,  by  a  Native  and  privileged 
Foreign  Ship,  and  a  Foreign  Ship  not  privileged,  each  of  300  Tons  Burden,  with  mixed  Cargoes. 


Katix'e  and  pn  mteged 

Anchorage  and  light,  as  al)Ovp,  .100  tons,  at  7 

kreutrers  per  ton  admeasurement 
Cargo  duty,  300  tons,  at  3  kreutztrs 


n.  kr 


Total 


or  about  it.  18«.  sterling. 


Foreifrn,  not  printcged  ; 

Anchorage,  light  and  cargo  duty,  as  above 
Tonnage  duty,  300  tons,  at  16  Ijt«ut2ers 


Total        150    0 


.ibout  12/.  in«.  stertins. 
If  the  ship  depart  in  ballast  or  with  less  than  )    a  cargo. 


there  is  a  further  charge  of  9  Vrtutiers  per  ton,  or  45  florta«j 
making  in  all,  175  Horins. 

Importations  and  Arrivals  o/lSsS  — The  following  statement  is  interesting,  as  it  exhibits  the  principal 
articles  imported  into  Trieste  from  .America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Western  Europe,  in  183 !,  specifying 
the  quantities  furnished  by  each  country,  and  the  ships  by  which  the  same  was  im|>orted.  It  shows  that 
Austrian  ships  are  pretty  extensively  employed  in  the  Transatlantic  trade. 
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Principal  Importations  and  Arrivals  during  1833. 


Ortat  Britain In  42  Urilish,  1  Sardinian,  and  I  Austrian 

Te««l :    coffee^  U  ions  Jamaica,   102  tons   Havannah,  88 

tons  St.  Ja^o,  16B ,  tons  Rio, .  7  tons  Surinam,  3  tons  Mocha, 

7  tons  Cheribon,.and  U  tons  TriaRe  ;  sugar,  146  caslis  re- 
fined, 2,2''fi  casks  crushed,  4lX)  boxes  wliite  Havannah,  185 

cases  Bahia,  288  cases  Pemarabuco,  IIG  tierces  white,  and 

6.')  ca&es  muscovado  iirazil ;  cocoa,  16  tons;  cassia  lignea, 

155  tons ;  cinnamon,  .1  tons ;  pepper,  230  tons  ;  pimento, 

52  tons;  ginger,. 69  tons;  cochineal,  4  serons ;  mm,  628 

puncheons ;  indign,  268  chests  and  8  serons ;  logwood,  30 

tons  ;  Nicaragua  wood,  21  tons;  tin,  3,769  ingots,  423  barrels 

bars,  1,544  boies  plates;  iron,  377  tons;  lead,  151  ingots; 

cotton,  719   bales    American;    nankeens,  21,900    pieces; 

manufactures,  5,842  packages  ;  herrings,  1,629  barrels;  pil- 
chards 1,000  barrels ;  hides,.41,7S4. 
VnHed  States— In  SI  .American  and  G  .Austrian  vessels:  cof. 

fee,  203  tons  Havannah,  1 1 1  tons  St.  Jago,  530  tons  Rio,  11 

tins  Berbice,  76  tons  Mocha,  187  tons  Porto  Rico,  365  tons 

St.  Domingo,  and  101  tons  Triage ;  sugar,  47  casks  crushed, 

300  boxes  yellow  Havannah,  and  497l»ags  Manilla;  cocoa, 

X  tons  ;  pepper,  360  tons  ;  pimento,  50  tons ;  cassia  lignea, 

i7  tons;  indigo  131  chests  ;  rum,  261  pimcheons  ;  logwood, 

955  tons;  Nicaragua  wood,  147  tons;  fustic,  90  tons  ;  nan- 
keens, 4,3(K»  pieces  ;  cotton,  3,911  bales;  hides,  29,656. 
JSmzih In  42  British,  4  American,  1  Hamburgh,  3  Danish, 

1  French,  1  Neapolitan,  3  Sardinian,  3  Spanish,  I  Swedish, 

and  11  Austrian  vessels— (28  vessels  from  Rio,  29  Bahia,  10 

Pemambuco,  1  Para,  and  2  from  Santos) :  coflte,  3,704  tons 
Kio,  124  tons  Bahia;  sugar,  2,203  cases,  267  barrels,  1,511 

hags  white,  and  602  cases  muscovado  Rio  ;  7,191  cases,  145 

barrels  white,  and  2,087  cases  muscovado  Bahia ;  2,310 

cases,  1,806  barrels,  54  bags  white,  and  127  cases  muscovado 

Fernambuco;  and  9,061  bags  Santos  ;  cocoa,  116  tons  Para; 

rum,    138  puncheons;    cotton,  362  bales  Bahia,  50  bales 

Para;  fustic,  45  tons;  hides,  39,483. 
Cuba.  —  In  2  British,  6  American,  1  Belgian,  and  2  Spanish 

vessels  —  (9  vessels  from  St.  Jago,  and  2  from  Matanzas) :  cof- 
fee, 1,192  tons  St.  Jago,  231  tons  Matan/as;  sugar,  172 

boxes  white,  1,621  boxes  veltow  Matanzas,  168  boxes  white, 

819  boxes  yellow  St.  Jago;  logwood,  15  tons;  fustic,  117  tons. 

Quarantine  is  strictly  enforced  at  Trieste,  and  the  establishments  for  facilitating  its  performance  are 
complete  and  etlicient.  The  Board  of  Health  at  this  port  is  the  central  or  principal  one  for  the  Austria* 
States ;  and  maintains  an  active  correspondence  with  all  the  principal  ports,  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  2  lazarettos,  —  that  called  St.  Teresa,  or  Lazaretto  Nuovo,  is  appropriated  to 
vessels  from  the  Levant  and  Egypt,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  subjected  to  the  long  or  full  quarantine 
of  40  days.  It  is  spacious,  and  properly  guarded  ;  having  a  sufficient  number  of  military  and  medical 
officers  and  assistants;  with  extensive  quays  and  magazines  for  housing  and  airing  goods,  dwelling 
houses  and  apartments  for  resident  officers  and  passengers,  &c.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  existence.  The  other,  or  old  (f'ccchio)  lazaretto,  contiguous  to  the  great 
mole,  is  appropriated  to  ships  and  passengers  performing  a  quarantine  of  not  more  than  28  days ;  and,^ 
thoiigh  inferior  to  the  former,  is  sufficiently  capacious  and  conveiuont.  The  sanitary  offices,  including 
that  of  harbour  master,  are  near  the  centre  of  the  port ;  where  also  are  moored  vessels  under  observation 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  8  days.  Here  also  are  facilities  for  communicating  viva  t'oce  with  persons  under 
quarantine  ;  and  spacious  warehouses,  with  adequate  guards  and  other  officers.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
conveniences,  if  a  vessel  arrive  having  an  infectious  malady  ou  board,  she  is  not  allowed  to  enter  eithei; 
lazaretto  at  Trieste,  but  is  sent  to  an  island  near  Venice,  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  where  assistance  may 
be  afforded  with  less  risk  of  propagating  infection. 

The  ordinary  Board  of  Health  consists  of  a  president;  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  is  a  doctor  of  medl. 
cine;  and  three  provisors,  two  of  whom  are  merchants. 

Quarantine  Charges  payable  at  the  Port  of  Trieste,  by  all  Ships. 


S(.  Domingo — In  1  British  vessel :  coffee,  158  tons;  (»tton,  th 
bales  ;  logwood,  3  tons. 

Sumatra — In  2  American  vessels  :  pepper,  550  tons. 

lUartcitlcs — In  1  French,  22  Austrian,  4  Neapolitan,  7  Ro- 
man,  and  4  Sardinian  vessels:  coffee,  91  tons  St.  Jago,  242 
tons  Rio,  4  tons  Jamaica,  61  tons  Porto  Rico,  96  tons  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  5  tons  Triage;  sugar,  2,218  casks  relined,  100 
cases  white  Bahia  cocoa,  3  tons;  pepper,  63  tons  ;  pimento,. 
34  tons ;  cloves,  263  packages ;  cinnamon,  1  ton  ;  cassia 
lignea,  1  ton;  cochineal,  21  serons;  cotton,  270  bales;  log- 
wood, 716  tons:  Nicaragua  wood,  85  tons;  rum,  55  pun- 
cheons; nankeens,  4,000  pieces;  lead,  9.168  ingots;  hides, 
9,107.  >    .  B      .  .. 

Burdeaud- — In  4  French  and  1  Swedish  vessel:  coffee,  21 
tons  Havannah;  216  tons  St.  Jago ;  sugar,  50  boxes  white 
Havannah;  pepper,  8  tons. 

Gibraltar  and  Malta — In  6  British,  9  Austrian,  and  1  Roman- 
vessel  :  cotfee  4  tons  Havannah,  3  tons  Porto  Rico  ;  sugar,  20 
cases  white  Bahia,  16  cases  muscovado  Brazil;  cocoa,  81 
tons ;  pepper,  23  tons  ;  pimento,  5  tons ;  rum,  4  puncheons  ; 
logwood,  41  tons;  cotton,  125  bales;  hides,  1,683. 

Spain — In  9  Spanish,  1  -Austrian,  and  1  Russian  vessel :  cof- 
fee, IS  tons  Porto  Rico  ;  lead,  8,761  ingots  ;  hides,  500. 

Portugal — In  2  BriUsh,  7  Austrian,  I  Danish,  and  2  Sardinian 
vessels :  coffee,  91  tons  Rio ;  sugar,  167  cases  Bahia,  153 
cases  Pemambuco,  121  cases  Rio,  and  201  barrels  white,  18a 
cases  muscovado  Brazil ;  cocoa,  220  tons ;  cotton,  3,303, 
bales;  cassia  lignea,  1  ton  ;  hides,  13,397. 

Hambarnh — In  3  Austrian,  and  3  Bremen  vessels:  sugar,  12 
cisks  refined;  fish  oil,  1,744  barrels;  calf  skins,  231  bales; 
zinc,  14,492  bars;  herrings,  51  barrels. 

Holland — In  2  Alistrian,  and  1  Danish  vessel :  sugar,  1 13  casks, 
refined,  176  casks  crushed:  tobacco,  15.4  bales;  cheese,  117. 
packages;  sandal  wood,  3,127  pieces;  tin,  SOingots. 

Nortvay — In  1  British,  4  Hanoverian,  1  Danish,  and  I  Dutch, 
vessel :  stockfish,  1,303  tons. 

Sneden — In  2  Swedish  vessels:  tar,  2,314  barrels. 

Statement  of  Lang,  Frceland,  •!(  Co. 


Currency. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Arrival. 

Fl.  kr. 

:  d. 

Dejiarturi. 

Fl.  kr. 

1.   d. 

In  pratique: 

In  pratique  : 

Entry  with  or  without    cargo,  ships 

Bill  of  health,  sbli)S  100  tons  &  tipwaids 

0     45 

1    6 

100  tons  and  upwards 

1    30 

.3    0 

50  to  99 

0     30 

i    0 

50to99       - 

1      0 

2    0 

15-49      - 

0      9 

0    3-8 

15-49       - 

0    17 

0    6-8 

Certificate  of  goods  shipped  in  pratique 

0     17 

0    6-8 

In  quarantine ; 

In  quarantine : 

For  the  interrogatory  of  master 

1    30 

3    0 

Patent        ..... 

I       8 

2    3-2 

For  do.  of  guardian  on  admission  to 

Pay  of  the  guardian  on  board  during  the 

pratique            -            -           -           . 

0    34 

1    1-6 

performance  of  quarantine,  per  diem 

1       8 

4     3-2 

His  provisions  do.              -            .            . 

0     20 

0    8 

Quarantine  Dues  pat/able  on  Goods.  —  Non-susceptible  goods  pay  ad  valorem  at  the  rate  of  6  kreutzcrft 
per  1(X)  florins  or  1  mille.  Susceptible  goods  pay  an  extra  charge,  according  to  tariff,  or  to  circumstances. 
Besides  the  above  ad  valorem  duty,  goods  not  susceptible  pay  4  krcutzers  (Ijrf.)  per  every  1,000  lbs.  weight 
of  Vienna.     Grain  is  subject  to  an  extra  charge  of  about  |  per  cent. 

Brokers,  Commission  Merchants,  Brokerage,  Sic.  — There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  freedom  generally 
enjoyed  of  settling  and  exercising  any  trade  at  Trieste.  Brokers,  for  example,  are  limited  in  number 
and  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  are  obliged  to  give  .«crurity,  arc  under  various  re- 
gulations, and  may  not  themselves  trade  as  principals.  They  are  of  3  classes :  1st,  brokers  for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  merchandise,  who  are  again  subdivided  into  particular  classes,  according  to  the  articles 
they  are  conversant  with,  as  grain,  oil,  cotton,  drugs,  hides  and  leather,  colonial  produce,  manufactures 
&c. ;  2d,  bill  brokers,  or  exchange  agents  ;  and,  3d,  ship  and  insurance  brokers.  Such  auihoriscd  brokers 
are  alone  allowed  to  extend  contracts,  certificates,  surveys,  or  other  documents ;  and  they  are  considered 
as  public  functionaries,  whose  depositions  are  received  as  legal  evidence. 

Any  one  may  be  a  commission  merchant  or  factor,  but  he  may  not  issue  printed  circulars  or  lists  of 
prices;  nor  will  his  books,  however  regularly  kept,  be  considered  as  evidence  m  a  court  of  justice,  unless 
ne  is  »«rt<r»rt//«fi'd,  for  which  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  capital  is  required.  This,  however 
is  little  more  than  mere  form,  and  a  great  deal  of  business  is  done  by  persons  acting  both  as  merchants 
and  brokers,  without  being  duly  authorised. 

Tlie  usual  rate  of  a  merchant's  or  factor's  commission  on  the  purchase  of  goods  is  2  per  cent.  On  sales, 
i  per  cent.  ;  del  credere  is  sometimes  added. 

A  merchant's  commission  for  collecting  fireighfs,  and  doing  other  shipping  business,  is  2  per  cent,  on 
the  inward  cargo;  and  by  custom  of  the  place,  the  house  to  which  a  ship  is  consigned  or  recommended 
by  the  charterers,  is  entitled  to  a  commission  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  outward  cargo,  whether  it  has  or  has 
not  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the  gootls  that  are  laden  outwards. 

A  broker's  commission  for  freighting  a  ship,  or  procuring  a  charter,  is  2  per  cent.  This  does  not  include 
the  charge  for  writing  charter,  or  for  any  other  services  (lerformed  in  the  clearance.     In  case  of  general 
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cargoes,  when  the  broker  has  to  collect  goods  from  different  merchants,  he  charges  3  percent,  commissioa 
A  bill  broker's  commission  (courtage)  is  sometimes  1  per  mille,  more  commonly  J  per  mille.  Brokerage 
for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  merchandise  varies  from  |  per  cent,  to  I  per  cent,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  nature  of  the  article. 

Insurance.  —  The  insurance  of  ships  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Trieste.  The  security  is 
unexceptionable,  the  terms  more  moderate  than  in  England,  and  losses  are  said  to  be  adjusted  ))romptly 
and  liberally.  The  oppressive  duties  on  policies  of  insurance  in  England  have  been  the  cause  that  most 
insurances  on  ships  for  the  Adriatic,  that  were  formerly  effected  in  London,  Liverpool,  &c.,  are  now 
effected  at  Trieste.  The  insurance  of  houses  is  universal ;  and  that  of  lives  is  also,  of  late  years,  practised 
to  a  considerable  extent  House  insurance  is  carried  on  by  joint  stock  companies,  of  limited  respoiui. 
bility. 

Bankrtiptqj  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  at  Trieste.  The  laws  with  respect  to  it  do  not  differ 
much  from  those  in  force  in  most  other  countries.  Frauds  are  punishable  by  imprisonment ;  but  here,  as 
elsewhere,  they  are  very  difficult  to  detect.  Honest  bankrupts  are  discharged,  on  making  a  complete  dik 
closure  of  their  affairs,  and  a  surrender  of  their  assets.  Property  settled  on  a  wife  is  not  affected  by  the 
debts  of  the  husband  ;  a  regulation  which,  it  is  evident,  must  lead  to  fraud. 

Communications  by  Land.  — The  intercourse  between  Trieste  and  Austria,  Hungary,  &c.  is  necessarily 
all  carried  on  by  land.  The  roads  leading  to  Vienna,  and  to  the  Hungarian  towns,  particularly  the  first, 
arc  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  tolls  are  moderate ;  but  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  the 
ascent  is  in  some  places  very  considerable.  The  diligence  from  Trieste  to  Vienna,  340  English  miles,  per- 
forms the  journey  in  72  hours.  The  draught  horses  employed  on  the  roads  are  excellent ;  but,  in  some 
of  the  mountainous  districts,  bullocks  are  used. 

Ilepeated  surveys  have  been  made  of  the  country  between  Vienna  and  Trieste,  in  the  view  of  forming  a 
canal  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  project  seem  to  be  all  but  insuperable.  The  ground  is  not 
only  rugged,  but  the  subsoil  of  the  country  stretching  northwards  to  a  considerable  distance  from  Trieste 
is  so  very  porous,  that,  unless  precautions  wore  taken  to  obviate  it,  the  water  in  the  canal  would  speedily 
escape.  A  rail-road  has  been  proposed,  and  it  might,  no  doubt,  be  accomplished.  But  the  expense  would 
lie  so  very  great,  that  it  is  extremely  problematical  whether  it  would  ever  yield  any  thing  like  a  return. 
We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the 

Rates  of  Land  Carriage  from  Trieste  to  various  Places. 


From  Trieste  to 


Amount  1 

I  Sterling.! 

L.     *. 

d. 

0    1 

fi 

0    7, 

« 

(1    h 

K 

0    8 

0 

0  l.l 

« 

0  12 

« 

0  IS 

f) 

Oil 

6 

Prom  Trieste  to 


Luhian,  per  100  lbs.  weight  Vienna 
(=125ilbs.  avoiid.)       -       -    - 
Gratz,  do.        - 

Vienna,  do.  -         -  -        - 

Prai;iie,  do.       -       -       -  -    - 

I-eipsic,  do.  ,         -        . 

Dresden,  do.       -       .        -        -      - 

Iterlin,  do. 

Breslaw,  do.        -        -        -        -      . 


Augsburff,  per  100  lbs.  wt.  Vienna 

(=  I'i.lJ  lbs.  avoird.)  - 

Nuremberg,  do.        -  .            . 

Munich,  do.        -       -  -          - 

Innspruck,  do.        •  .       .        . 

Lindau,  do.        -        .  -    - 

Zurich,  do.            -        -  -        -    , 

Milan,  per  100  kilogs.  firancs 


10}     0 


0    8    5 


Careening,  Stores,  ,^c.  — Timber  at  Trieste  is  excellent,  workmen  good,  and  their  wages  moderate; 
so  that  it  is  a  very  favourable  place  for  careening  and  repairing.  Water  is  very  good,  but  rather  scarce; 
so  that,  if  a  large  supply  be  required,  due  notice  must  be  given.  Ships  arc  served  in  regular  rotation.  Beef 
is  very  good,  hut  rather  high  priced.  Butter  and  cheese  are  dear;  and  fuel  is  excessively  so.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  Trieste  cannot  be  considered  as  a  favourable  place  for  the  provisioning  of  a  ship.  Sub- 
joined is  an  account  of  the 

Average  Prices  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Provisions  at  Trieste  in  1831. 


ATtides. 


Prices  In 

Price.  In 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Ft.    kr. 

L.  1.  t. 

33      0 

3    6    0 

7      0 

014    0 

4      0 

0    8    0 

21      0 

8    «   0 

11    30 

1    8    0 

1    30 

0    3    0 

Beef,  firesh,  per  lb.  weight  of  Vienna 

(=  1-235  lb.  avoirdupois! 
Do.    sailed,    per   barrel,   of  about 

200  lbs.  avoirdupois  .  .  . 
Pork,  salted,  do.  •  -  -  - 
Biscuit,    per    100  livres   Venetian 

weight  (=  lOlS  lbs.  avoirdupois)  - 
Bread,  per  lb.  weight  of  Vienna 

Butter,  do 

Cheese,  do.  - 


0      8} 


Coffee,  per  100  lbs.  weight  Vienna 

(=  12."\  lbs.  avoirdupois) 
Flour,  wh( 


do. 


.s 

n 

0  10    0 

0 

3* 

0    0    1-4 

(1 

17 

0    0    fi-8 

u 

25 

0    0  10 

Do. 

Oil,  per  oma,  equal  to  14*16  els.  Im. 

Rice,  per  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vi 

rotatoes,  do.  ... 

Vegetables  (assorted),  do. 

Suffar,  refined,  do. 

Tea,  per  lb.  weight  of  Vienna 


Average  Prices  of  Wheat,  and  other  sorts  of  Grain,  at  Trieste,  during  each  of  the  Ten  Years  ending  with 
1831,  per  Imperial  Quarter,  and  in  Sterling  Money. 


Grain. 

1822. 

182.1. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

•.  d. 

t.   rf. 

J.    d. 

..  rf. 

J.  <;. 

..    rf. 

«.    rf. 

«.    rf. 

«.  rf. 

J.   rf. 

Wheat 

.11    fi 

27  10 

2.T    2 

21    2 

25    5 

31    7 

.38    9 

34    4 

82    0 

84    0 

Mai/e      - 

19    4 

m  fi 

17     2 

1.1    G 

16    0 

IS    9 

29    5 

29    3 

26    9 

24    5 

Rve 

22    4 

20  11 

16  11 

15    1 

16    7 

21  11 

28    3 

28    1 

24    2 

28    S 

Barley 

18    2 

17     .T 

11    6 

10    2 

14     1 

14  11 

20     1 

21    J 

18    3 

17    t 

Oats        -        -    - 

17    5 

13  10 

910 

9    7 

10    0 

13    2 

16    2 

15    3 

15    2 

Hanking. — There  are  no  public  banks  at  Trieste.  The  Bank  of  Vienna  has  an  office  here,  but  it  1« 
merely  for  the  exchange  of  its  notes  for  cash,  or,  more  frequently,  of  large  notes  for  small  ones.  These 
notes,  being  guaranteed  by  government,  are  legal  tender,  and  in  general  circulation,  but  no  Other  comp.iny 
is  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium.  There  is  not,  however,  any  deficiency  of 
currency.  Banking  business  is  transacted  by  private  companies,  or  by  individual'.  >vho  are  subject  to 
certain  regulations,  and  are  obliged  to  lay  before  competent  authority  an  attested  statement  of  the  capital 
cnib.irkrd  in  their  concerns.  Their  business  principally  consists  in  procuring  bills  of  exchange  from  other 
places  for  the  use  of  the  merchants  of  Trieste,  or  in  discounting,  (in  which  latter  operation  they  have 
many  private  competitors,')  at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
pa)>er  offered,  and  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  cash. 

The  principal  bankers  of  Trieste  are  of  undoubted  solidity,  and  do  not  indulge  in  dangerous  speculations; 
and  notwith.standiij*  the  apparent  want  of  great  banking  establishments,  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling,  and  of  making  payments  and  remittances,  whether  in  bills  or  specie,  is  transacted  at  this  port  with 
great  facility ;  and  there  seldom  arises  any  distress,  pressure,  or  stagnation,  from  want  of  money  or 
credit. 

It  is  not  usual  for  respectable  bankers  to  give  interest  on  deposits.  The  partners  in  joint  stock  con*, 
panics,  banks,  &c.  are,  in  gencr.il,  responsible  only  to  the  extent  of  their  declared  capital ;  and  the 
individuals  composing  them  are  only  liable  each  to  the  extent  of  their  share.  The  same  individual  u 
frequently  a  general  merchant,  a  partner  in  a  banking  house,  and  a  member  of  an  insurance  company. 
All  these  businesses  may  at  present  be  faid  to  l;c  prosperous. 
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Credit.  —  Goods  imported  Into  Trieste  are  sometimes  sold  for  ready  money,  a  discount  being  usually 
understood,  and  allowed  in  such  case,  of  2  or  2J  per  cent.  But  they  are  commonly  sold  at  3  months, 
cre<lit,  that  is,  by  bills  of  that  date  ;  occasionally,  but  rarely,  they  arc  sold  at  6  months. 

Bills  thus  obtained,  though  offering  no  other  guarantee  than  the  signature  of  the  drawer  or  acceptor, 
may  be  discounted  or  insured  at  a  moderate  rate  by  companies  who  dedicate  themselves  to  this  branch  of 
business,  and  who,  from  their  extensive  dealings,  are  good  judges  of  the  risk.  This  practice  has  become 
almost  universal;  and  it  not  only  facilitates  sales,  but  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  bankruptcies,  as  it  is 
difficult  for  a  house  long  to  conceal  its  insolvency  ;  and  its  credit  is,  by  this  mode  of  trial,  soon  ascertained. 

Tares.  —  Real  tare  is  allowed  on  most  articles  of  export ;  and  on  all  articles  of  import,  except  cotton 
and  sugar.  The  tare  on  Brazil  sugar  in  chests  depends  on  their  length  and  size,  but  in  general  it  amounts 
to  from  15  to  18  per  cent. ;  on  Brazil  sugar  in  bags  the  tare  is  3  per  cent ;  on  Havannah  sugar  a  tare  is 
allowed  of  62  lbs.  EngUsh  per  box,  being  from  13  to  \i  per  cent, ;  on  Jamaica  sugar  the  tare  is  14  per  cent. 
Tare  on  American  cotton,  i  per  cent 

The  answers  to  the  Circular  Queries  by  Mr.  Taylor  Money,  consul  general  at  Milan,  are  amongst 
the  most  valuable  that  have  been  received,  and  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  his  industry  and  talent  tor 
observation.     We  have  been  largely  indebted  to  them. 

TRINITY  HOUSE.  This  society  was  incorporated  by  Henry  VIIL,  in  1515, 
for  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  navigation,  by  licensing  and  regulating  pilots,  and 
ordering  and  erecting  beacons,  light-houses,  buoys,  &c.  A  similar  society,  for  the  like 
purposes,  was  afterwards  established  at  Hull ;  and  also  another  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
in  1537;  which  3  establishments,  says  Hakluyt,  were  in  imitation  of  that  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Seville  in  Spain  ;  who,  observing  the  numerous  shipwrecks 
in  the  voyages  to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  of  seamen, 
established,  at  the  Ca.ia  de  Contratacion,  lectures  on  navigation,  and  a  pilot-major  for  the 
examination  of  other  pilots  and  mariners ;  having  also  directed  books  to  be  published  on 
that  subject  for  the  use  of  navigators. 

Henry  VI II.,  by  his  charter,  confirmed  to  the  Deptford  Trinity  House  Society  all  the 
ancient  rights,  privileges,  &c.  of  the  shipmen  and  mariners  of  England,  and  their  several 
possessions  at  Deptford,  from  which  it  is  plain  that  the  Society  had  existed  long  pre- 
viously. The  corporation  was  confirmed,  in  1685,  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  privileges 
and  possessions,  by  letters  patent  of  the  1st  of  James  II.  by  the  name  of  the  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  most  glorious  and  undivided 
Trinity,  and  of  St.  Clement's,  in  the  Parish  of  Deptford  Strond,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 
At  first,  the  corporation  appears  to  have  consisted  of  seamen  only  ;  but  many  gentlemen, 
and  some  noblemen,  are  now  amongst  its  members,  or  elder  brethren.  It  is  governed 
by  a  master,  4  wardens,  8  assistants,  and  3 1  elder  brothers :  but  the  inferior  members  of 
the  fraternity,  named  younger  brethren,  are  of  an  unlimited  number;  for  every  master 
or  mate,  expert  in  navigation,  may  be  admitted  as  such.  Besides  the  power  of  erecting 
light-houses,  and  other  sea-marks,  on  the  several  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  security 
of  navigation  —  (see  Light-houses),  —  the  master,  wardens,  assistants,  and  elder 
brethren  are  invested  by  charter  with  the  following  powers ;  viz.  the  examination  of  the 
mathematical  scholars  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  of  the  masters  of  his  Majesty's  ships; 
the  appointment  of  pilots  to  conduct  ships  into  and  out  of  the  Thames  ;  the  amercement 
of  such  unlicensed  persons  as  presume  to  act  as  masters  of  ships  of  war,  or  pilots,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary fine ;  settling  the  several  rates  of  pilotage ;  granting  licences  to  poor  seamen,  not 
free  of  the  city,  or  past  going  to  sea,  to  row  on  the  river  Thames  for  their  support ;  pre- 
venting aliens  from  serving  on  board  English  ships  without  licence ;  hearing  and  deter- 
mining the  complaints  of  oflScers  and  seamen  of  British  ships,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  &c.  To  this  company  belongs  the  Ballast  Office,  for  clearing 
and  deepening  the  Thames,  by  taking  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ballast  for  the  supply 
of  all  ships  that  sail  out  of  the  river,  for  which  tliey  pay  certain  rates. — (See  Ballast.) 
The  corporation  is  authorised  to  receive  voluntary  subscriptions,  benefactions,  &c.  ; 
and  to  purchase,  in  mortmain,  lands,  tenements,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  500/.  per  annum. 
The  ancient  Hall  of  the  Trinity  House  at  Deptford,  where  the  meetings  of  the  brethren 
were  formerly  held,  was  pulled  down  in  1787,  and  an  elegant  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  in  London,  near  the  Tower. 

Trinitff  House  Jicven7ics,  S;r.  —The  gross  revenue  under  the  management  of  the  Trinity  House  amounts 
to  about  135,0()(M.  a  year;  but  the  nett  revenue  is  ralhcr  under  i  that  sum.  It  arises  from  the  dues 
payable  to  the  corporation  on  account  of  light-houses,  buoyage  and  beaconage,  and  ballastage  ;  and  from 
the  interest  of  money  in  the  funds,  and  the  rent  of  freehold  property.  In  18)1,  the  receipts  were  asunder :  — 


Lighl-hmitei.  —  Tot»I  sums  receivKl  on  account  ol  light-house* 
I)€<luct  commtssion  on  rolleclion 
Charges  on  acro\nit  of  maintenance,  Ac* 

Sett  iight-liout.t:  revenue        .  -  - 

Bniir/ftftr  and  liencttna^e — gross  amount  of 
Ikniuct  commission  on  collection 

Charges  .  -  .  . 

Nett  buoyafic,  beaconage,  and  revenue  -  ^ 

Ballasfaf^e  —  Rross  amount  of 

Deduct  charges  -  -  -  ' 

Nett  ballastaee  revenue  -  - 

Rent  of  Land  and  houses,  dividends  on  account  of  funded  property 
&c.,  all  charges  deducted        -  - 

Total  nett  revenue 
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•  This  includes  a  sura  of  10,174/.  laid  out  on  neio  light-house,  and  1,01;")/.  of  incidental  charges. 
+  See  Par/.  Paper,  No.  88.  Sess.  18.3.1    For  an  account  of  the  light-house  revenue,  see  this  work,  p.  1-jO., 
tot  buoyage  and  beaconage,  see  p.  I'Jfl.  ;  and  for  balla.sl.i;;!',  sei'  p.  liO. 
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By  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  large  sum  is  laid  out  on  pensions  to  poor  disabled  (camen,  and  on 
the  maintenance  of  their  widows,  orphans,  &c.  We  have  seen  the  number  of  persons  so  relieved  stated 
at  3,iXX» ;  and  wo  believe  that  the  fund  is  both  judiciously  and  economically  administered.  Still,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  remarked  in  another  article —  [anti,  p.  75S.)  —  it  does  appear  to  us,  considering  the  vast 
importance  to  a  maritime  nation  like  this  of  keeping  the  charges  on  shipping  as  low  as  possible,  that  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  provide  otherwise  for  the  poor  persons  now  dependent  on  the  Trinity  House,  and 
to  reduce  the  charges  on  account  of  lights,  &c.  to  the  lowest  sum  that  would  suffice  to  maintain  the 
establishment  in  a  proper  state  of  efficiency.  No  one,  certainly,  would  wish  to  see  the  poor  seamen  de- 
prived of  any  part  of  the  pittance  they  now  receive  ;  but  a  larger  amount  might  be  given  them  from  other 
source^,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  less  felt  by  the  public.  Every  one  knows  that  nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  facilitate  a  commercial  intercourse  by  land  as  good  roads  and  low  tolls ;  and  good  lights,  buoys, 
beacons,  &c.,  and  light  charges,  have  precisely  the  same  influence  at  sea. 

TRIPANG,  OR  SEA  SLUG  (Biche  de  Mer),  a  species  of  fish  of  the  genus  Holu- 
thuria,  found  chiefly  on  coral  reefs  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  highly  esteemed  in  China, 
into  which  it  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  It  is  an  unseemly  looking  substance,  of  a 
dirty  brown  colour,  hard,  rigid,  scarcely  pos.sessing  any  power  of  locomotion,  or  appearance 
of  animation.  Sometimes  the  slug  is  as  much  as  2  feet  in  length,  and  from  7  to  8  inches 
in  circumference.  A  span  in  length,  and  2  or  3  inches  in  girth,  is,  however,  the  or- 
dinary size.  The  quality  and  value  of  the  fish,  however,  do  not  by  any  means  depend 
upon  its  size,  but  upon  properties  in  it  neither  obvious  to,  nor  discernible  by,  those  who 
have  not  been  long  and  extensively  engaged  in  the  trade.  In  shallow  water  the  animal 
is  taken  out  by  the  hand,  but  in  deeper  water  it  is  sometimes  speared.  When  taken  it 
is  gutted,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  smoked  over  a  wood  fire  ;  this  being  the  only  preparation 
it  receives.  The  fishery  is  carried  on  from  the  western  shores  of  New  Giunea,  and  the 
southern  shores  of  Australia,  to  Ceylon  inclusive.  Indeed,  within  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  successfully  prosecuted  on  the  shores  of  the  Mauritius.  The  whole  produce 
goes  to  China.  In  the  market  of  Macassar,  the  great  staple  of  this  fishery,  not  less  than 
thirty  varieties  are  distinguished,  varying  in  price  from  5  Spanish  dollars  a  picul  ( 1  SS^lbs. ) 
to  14  times  that  price,  each  variety  being  distinguished  by  well  known  names!  The 
quantity  of  tripang  sent  annually  to  China  from  Macassar  is  about  7,000  piculs,  or  8,3.33 
cwt.  ;  the  price  usually  varying  from  8  dollars  a  picul  to  110  and  115,  according  to 
quality.  —  (CraivfurcTs  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.)  There  is  also  a  considerable 
export  of  tripang  from  Manilla  to  Canton. 

Besides  tripang,  fish-maws  and  sharks'  fins  are  exported  to  China  from  every  maritime 
country  of  India. 

TROY  WEIGHT,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  different  kinds  used  in  Britain. 
The  pound  English  Troy  contains  1 2  ounces,  or  5,760  grains.  It  is  used  in  the  weighing 
of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels ;  the  compounding  of  medicines ;  in  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy  ;  in  comparing  different  weights  with  each  other ;  and  is  now  (by  5  Geo.  4. 
c.  74.)  made  the  standard  of  weight. 

Titov  Weight,  Sco/cA,  was  established  by  James  VI.  in  the  year  1618,  who  enacted  that  only  one  weight 
should  be  used  in  Scotland,  viz.  the  French  Troy  stone  of  Ifi  pounds,  and  16  ounces  to  the  pound.  The 
pound  contains  7,609  grains,  and  is  equal  to  17  oz.  6dr.  avoirdupois.  The  cwt.,  or  112  lbs.  avoirdupois,  con- 
tains only  103  lbs.  2^  oz.  of  this  weight,  though  generally  reckoned  equal  to  104  lbs.  This  weight  is  very 
nearly  identical  with  that  formerly  used  at  Faris  and  Amsterdam:  and  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Dutch  weight.  Though  prohibited  by  the  articles  of  Union,  it  has  been  used  in  most  parts  of  Scotland 
in  weighing  iron,  hemp,  flax,  and  other  Dutch  and  Baltic  goods,  meal,  butcher's  meat,  lead,  &a  — (See 
Weights  a.nd  MEAsuREa) 

TRUCK  SYSTEM,  a  name  given  to  a  practice  that  has  prevailed,  particularly  in 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  of  paying  the  wages  of  workmen  in  goods  instead 
of  monev.  The  plan  has  been,  for  the  masters  to  establish  warehouses  or  shops  ;  and 
the  workmen  in  their  employment  have  either  got  their  wages  accounted  for  to  them  by 
supplies  of  goods  from  such  depots,  without  receiving  any  money ;  or  they  have  got  the 
money,  with  a  tacit  or  express  understanding  that  they  were  to  resort  to  the  warehouses 
or  shops  of  their  masters  for  such  articles  as  they  were  furnished  with. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Truck  System.  —  A  great  deal  of  contradictory 
evidence  has  been  given,  and  very  opposite  opinions  have  been  held,  as  to  the  practical 
operation  and  real  effect  of  this  system  on  the  workmen.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  every  thing  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  administered,  and  that  it  may 
be  either  highly  advantageous  or  highly  injurious  to  the  labourer.  If  a  manufacturer  of 
character  establish  a  shop  supplied  with  the  principal  articles  required  for  the  use  of  the 
workmen  in  his  employment,  and  give  them  free  liberty  to  resort  to  it  or  not  as  they 
please,  it  can,  at  all  events,  do  them  no  harm,  and  will,  most  likely,  render  them  mate- 
rial service.  The  manufacturer,  having  the  command  of  capital,  may,  in  general,  lay  in 
his  goods  to  greater  advantage  than  they  can  be  laid  in  by  the  greater  number  of  retail 
tradesmen  in  moderate-sized  towns ;  and  not  being  dependent  on  the  profits  of  his  shop 
far  support,  he  is,  even  though  he  had  no  advantage  in  their  purchase,  able  to  sell  his 
goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  afforded  by  the  majority  of  shopkeepers.  Some- 
times, also,  a  factory  is  established  in  a  district  where  shops  either  do  not  exist  at  all,  or 
are  very  deficient ;  and  in  such  cases  the  master  consults  the  interest  and  convenience 
of  those  dependent  on  him  when  he  provides  a  supply  of  the  principal  articles  required 
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for  their  subsistence.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see,  that  tlie  kcqjing  of  shops  by  masters 
for  tlie  use  of  their  workmen  may  be  very  beneficial  to  tlie  latter.  IJut  to  insure 
its  being  so,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  masters  should  be  above  taking  an  advantage 
when  it  is  within  their  reach,  and  that  their  conduct  towards  the  workmen  should  not 
be  in  any  degree  influenced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  dealing  or  not  dealing  with 
their  shops. 

Such  disinterestedness  is,  however,  a  great  deal  more  than  could  be  rationally  expected 
from  the  generality  of  men  ;  and  hence,  though  many  instances  may  be  specified  in  which 
the  truck  system  was  advantageous  to  the  workmen,  those  of  a  contrary  description  were, 
unfortunately,  far  more  numerous.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  a  practice  of  this  sort 
affords  very  great  facilities  for  fraudulent  dealings.  Under  the  old  law,  a  manufacturer 
who  had  a  shop,  had  means,  supposing  he  were  inclined  to  use  them,  not  possessed  by 
any  ordinary  shopkeeper  as  respects  his  customers,  for  forcing  upon  his  workmen  inferior 
goods  at  an  exorbitant  price.  They  are  at  first  supjilied  on  liberal  ternr.';,  and  are  readily 
accommodated  with  goods  in  anticipation  of  wages,  till  they  get  considerably  into  debt. 
The  pernicious  influence  of  this  deceitful  system  then  begins  fully  to  disclose  itself. 
The  workmen  cease  to  be  free  agents ;  they  are  compelled  to  ta!:e  such  goods  and  at 
such  prices  as  the  master  pleases  ;  for,  were  they  to  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  this  state  of  thraldom  by  leaving  their  employment,  tliey  would  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  prosecution  and  imprisonment  for  the  deljts  they  had  incurred.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  the  extent  to  which  these  facilities  for  defrauding  the  labouring  class  were  taken 
advantage  of  in  various  districts  of  the  country.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  the  profits 
made  by  the  shops  exceeded  those  made  by  the  business  to  which  they  were  contingent ; 
and  thousands  of  workmen,  whose  wages  were  nominally  .SOs.  a  week,  did  not  really 
receive,  owing  to  the  bad  quality  and  high  price  of  the  goods  supplied  to  them,  more 
than  20s.,  and  often  not  so  much. 

Abolition  of  the  Truck  System.  —  A  system  of  dealing  with  the  labouring  classes,  so 
very  susceptible  of  abuse,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  very  extensively  abused,  was 
loudly  and  justly  complained  of.  A  bill  was  in  consequence  introduced  for  its  suppres- 
sion by  INIr.  Littleton,  which,  after  a  great  deal  of  opposition  and  discussion,  was  passed 
into  a  law  —  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  32.  —  ( ■S'ee  abstract  subjoined. ) 

Those  who  opposed  this  act  did  so  on  two  grounds  ;  —  1  st,  that  it  was  improper  to 
interfere  at  all  in  a  matter  of  this  sort ;  and,  2d,  that  the  interference  would  not  be 
effective.  The  first  of  these  objections  does  not  appear  entitled  to  any  weight.  In  sup- 
pressing the  truck  system,  the  legislature  did  nothing  that  could  in  anywise  regulate  or 
fetter  the  fair  employment  of  capital :  it  interfered  merely  to  put  down  abuse  ;  to  carry, 
in  fact,  the  contract  of  wages  into  full  effect,  by  preventing  the  workman  from  being 
defrauded  of  a  portion  of  the  wages  he  had  stipulated  for.  The  presumption  no  doubt 
is,  in  questions  between  workmen  and  their  employers,  that  government  had  better  abstain 
from  all  interference,  and  leave  it  to  the  parties  to  adjust  their  disputes  on  the  principle 
of  mutual  interest  and  compromised  advantage.  Still,  however,  this  is  merely  a  presump- 
tion ;  and  must  not  be  viewed  as  an  absolute  rule.  Instances  have  repeatedly  occurred, 
where  the  interference  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  or  suppress  abuse,  on  occasions  of  the 
sort  now  alluded  to,  has  been  imperiously  required,  and  been  highly  advantageous.  Those 
who  claim  its  interposition  are,  indeed,  bound  to  show  clearly  that  it  is  called  for  to 
obviate  some  gross  abuse,  or  tliat  it  will  materially  redound  to  the  public  advantage  ; 
and  this,  we  think,  was  done  in  the  completest  manner,  by  the  opponents  of  the  truck 
system.  Regard  for  the  interests  of  the  more  respectable  part  of  tiie  masters,  as  well  as 
for  those  of  the  workmen,  required  its  abolition  ;  for,  while  it  continued,  those  who 
despised  taking  an  advantage  of  their  dependants  were  less  favourably  situated  tlian 
those  who  did.  It  is  ludicrous,  therefore,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  to  set  up  a  cuckoo  cry 
about  the  "  freedom  of  industry."  The  good  incident  to  the  truck  system  was  in  prac- 
tice found  to  be  vastly  overbalanced  by  the  abuses  that  grew  out  of  it ;  and  as  these 
could  not,  under  the  existing  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  be  separately  destroyed,  the 
legislature  did  right  in  attempting  to  suppress  it  altogether. 

It  was  said,  indeed,  that  this  would  be  found  to  be  impracticable  ;  that  the  manu- 
facturers would  enter  underhand  into  partnerships  with  the  keepers  of  shops,  and  that  the 
system  would  really  be  continued,  in  another  and,  perhaps,  more  objectionable  form. 
This  anticipation  has,  we  believe,  been  in  some  degree  realised  ;  but  the  system  has  not- 
withstanding been  in  many  places  abandoned,  and  is  nowhere  practised  to  any  thing 
like  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried  previously  to  the  passing  of  INIr.  I>ittleton's  act. 
It  will  not,  however,  be  completely  rooted  out,  till  all  small  debts,  however  they  originate, 
be  put  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  We  have  already  vindicated  the  expediency  of  this 
measure  on  other  groimds —  (see  CRF.niT)  ;  and  the  influence  it  would  have  in  ettc'ctually 
destroying  whatever  is  most  pernicious  in  the  truck  system,  is  a  weighty  additional  re- 
commendation in  its  favour.  Were  all  right  of  action  upon  debts  for  less  than  50/.  or 
100/.  taken  away,  no  master  would  think  of  acquiring  a  control  over  the  free  agency  of 
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his  workmen,  by  getting  them  in  debt  ^o  him  ;  and  no  workman  would,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, submit  to  be  directed  in  his  choice  of  shops  or  goods.  The  case  of  the 
Scotch  colliers  aflbrds  a  curious  illustration  of  what  is  now  stated.  Down  to  1775,  theae 
persons  were  really  adscripti  glebce,  or  pr^edial  slaves ;  that  is,  they  and  their  descendants 
were  bound  to  perpetual  service  at  the  works  to  which  they  belonged, —  a  right  to  their 
labour  being  acquired  by  any  new  proprietor  to  whom  the  works  were  sold  !  The 
15  Geo.  3.  c.  28.  was  passed  for  the  emancipation  of  the  colliers  from  this  state  of 
bondage.  It,  however,  failed  of  practically  accomplishing  its  object ;  for  the  masteis 
speedily  contrived,  by  making  them  advances  in  anticipation  cf  their  wages,  to  retain 
them  as  completely  as  ever  under  their  control !  To  obviate  this  abuse,  the  39  Geo.  3- 
c.  56.  was  passed  ;  which  most  properly  took  from  the  masters  all  title  to  pursue  the 
colliers  for  loans,  unless  advanced  for  the  support  of  the  collier  and  his  family  during 
sickness.  This  act  had  the  desired  effect;  and  the  colliers  have  since  been  as  free  as  any 
other  class  of  labourers.  — (See  my  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.) 
In  fact,  were  small  debts  put  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
inierfere  directly  with  the  truck  system;  for  it  would  not  then  be  possible  to  pervert  it 
to  any  very  injurious  purpose. 

The  following  are  the  principal  clauses  in  the  act  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  37.,  entitled,  **  An 
Act  to  prohibit  the  Payment,  in  certain  Trades,  of  Wages  in  Goods,  or  otherwise  than 
in  the  Current  Coin  of  the  Realm  :"  — 


I.  In  all  contracts  hereafter  to  be  made  for  the  hiring  of  any 
artificer  in  any  of  the  trades  herein-after  enumerated,  or  for 
the  performance  by  any  artificer  of  any  labour  In  any  of  the 
said  trades,  the  wages  of  such  artificer  shall  be  made  payable 
only  in  the  current  coin  of  this  realm,  and  not  otherwise;  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  being  illegal,  null,  and  void. 

'^.  If  such  contract  contain  any  stipulations  as  to  the  manner 
In  which  the  wages  shall  be  expendeil,  it  is  void. 

.■5.  Wages  must  be  paid  to  the  workman  in  coin  only.  Pay- 
ment in  ^oods  illegal  and  void. 

4.  Artificers  may  recover  wages,  if  not  paid  in  the  current 
coin. 

6.  In  an  action  brought  for  wages,  no  set-off" shall  be  allowed 
for  goods  supplied  by  the  employer,  or  by  any  shop  in  which 
he  is  interested. 

6.  No  employer  shall  have  any  action  or  suit  in  equity 
against  his  artificer,  for  goods  suppUetl  to  him  on  account  of 
wages,  or  supplied  by  any  shop  in  which  he  has  an  interest. 

7-  If  the  artifiter,  or  h'is  wile  or  children,  become  chargeable 
io  the  parish,  the  overseers  may  recover  any  wages  earned 
within  the  3  preceding  months,  and  not  paid  In  cash. 

8.  Nothing  in  this  act  is  to  invalidate  tne  payment  of  wages 
In  bank  notes  or  drafts  on  any  bankers  within  15  miles,  if  ar- 
tificer consents. 

9.  Any  employer  of  any  artificer  in  any  of  the  trades  herein- 
after enumerated,  who  shall,  by  himself  or  by  the  agency  of 
any  other  i>erson,  directly  or  indirectly  enter  into  any  contract, 
or  make  any  payment  hereby  declared  illegal,  shall  tor  the  first 
ortence  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  10/.  nor  less  than  ■!>/.,  and 
for  the  second  offence  any  sum  not  exceeding  20/.  nor  less  than 
10/.,  and  for  a  third  offence  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
our, and  be  punished  by  fine  only,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
Bo  that  the  fines  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  100/. 

10.  OtTences  shall  be  inquired  of  and  fines  recovered  before 
2  justices,  and  the  amount  of  the  fines  shall  be  in  the  discre- 
tion of  such  justices,  or  in  cases  of  misdemeanour,  of  the  court 
before  which  the  oiTence  may  l»e  tried  ;  and  in  case  of  a  second, 
offencc,lt  shall  be  sufficientevidenoe  of  the  previous  conviction, 
tf  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  officer  having  the  custody  of  the 
record,  be  produced,  stating  in  a  com]»endiou8  form  the  general 
nature  of  the  otlence.  But  a  second  or  third  ofTence  shall  only 
be  punished  as  a  first  or  second  ofTence,  if  committed  within 
10  days  after  the  prior  conviction;  and  a  fourth  or  any  sub- 
•e<juent  ofTence  shall  be  punished  as  a  third  ofTence.  But  no 
second  or  third  offence  shall  be  prosecuted  after  more  than  2 
years  from  the  commission  of  the  next  preceding  offence. 

II.  Justices  may  comi>el  the attendanceof  witnesses, on  there- 
quest  of  the  parties.  Penalty  for  non-attendance  without  excuse, 
and  after  proof  of  due  service  of  summons  at  the  usual  place  of 
abode  for  such  ]H.'rsons,  W  hours  at  the  least  before  the  time 
appointed  for  appearance,  a  commitment  to  some  prison  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  for 
not  exceeding  14  days,  or  until  such  person  shall  submit  to  be 
examined. 

Sections  from  12.  to  18.  inclusive,  regulate  proceedings. 

ly.  Act  only  to  apply  to  the  following  trades  :  — Making,  cast- 
ing, converting,  or  manufacturing  of  iron  or  steel,  or  any  parts, 
branches,  or  processes  thereof;  working  any  mines  of  coal, 
ironstone,  limestone,  salt  rock  ;  or  working  or  fretting  stone, 
Klate,  or  clay  ;  or  making  or  prt-paring  salt,  bncks,  tiles,  or 
quarries;  or  making  or  manufacturing  any  kinds  of  nails, 
chains,  rivets,  anvils,  5cc.,  keys,  &c.,  or  any  other  articles  or 
hardwares  made  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  iron  and  steel  combined, 
or  of  any  plated  articles  of  cutlery,  or  of  any  goods  or  wares 
made  of  brass,  tin,  lead,  pewttr,  or  other  metal,  or  of  any 
japanned  goods  or  wares  whatsoever;   or  making,  spinning. 


throwing,  doubling,  Grinding,  weaving,  combing,  knlttinr, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  or  otherwise  preparing  any  kinds 
of  woollen,  worsted,  yam,  stufT,  kersey,  linen,  fustian,  cloth, 
serge,  cotton,  leather,  fur,  hemp,  flax,  mohair,  or  silk  manu- 
factures whatsoever,  or  any  manufactures  whatsoever  made  of 
the  said  last  mentioned  materials,  whether  the  same  l>e  or  be 
not  mixed  one  with  [another ;  or  making  or  otherwise  prepj«r- 
ing,  ornamenting,  or  finishing  any  glaw,  porcelain,  china,  or 
earthenware  whatsoever,  or  any  parts,  branches,  or  processes 
thereof,  or  any  materials  used  in  any  of  such  last  mentioned 
trades  ;  or  making  or  preparing  of  bone,  thread,  silk  or  cottoD 
lace,  or  of  lace  made  of  any  mixed  materials. 

'iO.  Not  to  extend  to  any  domestic  servant,  or  servant  in 
husbandry. 

21.  No  one  engaged  in  any  of  the  trades  or  occupations 
enumerated,  or  his  father,  son,  or  brother,  shall  act  as  a  justice. 

22.  County  magistrates  to  act  in  cases  where  thow  of  towns 
are  disqualified  as  alK»ve. 

23.  Not  to  prevent  any  employer  from  supplying  or  contract- 
ing to  supply  to  any  artificer  any  medicine  or  medical  attend- 
ance, or  any  fuel,  or  any  materials,  tools,  or  implements  to  be 
by  such  artificer  employed  in  his  trade  or  occupation,  if  such 
artihcers  be  employed  "in  mining,  or  any  hay,  com,  or  other 
provender  to  be  consumed  by  any  norse  or  other  beast  of  burden 
employed  by  any  such  artificer  in  his  trade  and  occu|iation ; 
nor  from  demising  to  any  artificer  employed  in  any  of  the 
trades  or  occupations  enumerated  the  whole  or  any  part  ©♦ 
any  tenement  at  any  rent ;  nor  from  supplying  or  contracting 
to  supply  to  any  such  artificer  any  victuals 'dressed  or  prepared 
under  the  roof  of  any  such  employer,  and  there  consumed  by 
such  artificer ;  nor  from  making  or  contracting  to  make  any 
deduction  from  the  wages  of  any  artificer  for  any  such  rent,  or 
medicine  or  medical  attendance,  or  fuel,  materials,  tools,  im- 
plements, hay,  corn,  or  provender,  or  such  victuals,  or  for  any 
money  advanced  to  such  artificer  for  any  such  purpose;  but 
such  deduction  shall  not  exceed  the  true  value  of  such  fuel, 
materials,  tools,  implements,  hay,  com,  and  provender,  ana 
shall  not  be  in  any  case  made  from  the  wages  oi  such  artificer 
unless  the  agreement  for  such  deduction  shall  be  in  writing 
nnd  signed  by  such  artificer. 

24.  Not  to  prevent  any  such  employer  from  advancing  to  any 
such  artificer  any  money  to  be  by  him  contributed  to  any  ff^iendly 
society  or  hank  for  savings,  or  for  his  relief  in  sickness,  or  for 
the  etJucation  of  any  child  of  such  artificer,  nor  from  deduct- 
ing or  contracting  to  deduct  any  money  from  the  wages  of  such 
artificers  for  the  education  of  any  such  child,  provided  the 
agreement  for  such  deduction  shall  be  in  writmg  and  kign<-d  by 
such  artificer. 

25.  Workmen,  labourers,  and  other  persons  in  any  manner 
engaged  in  any  employment  or  operation,  in  or  alwut  the 
several  trades  and  occupations  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed 
"  artificers;'*  and  all  masters,  bailiffs,  foremen,  managers, 
clerks,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  the  hiring,  tmplojment, 
or  superintendence  of  the  labour  of  any  such  artificers  snail  be 
deemed  to  l>e  *'  employers  :  *'  and  any  money  or  other  thing  had 
or  contracted  to  be  paid,  or  given  as  a  remuneration  for  any 
labour  done  or  to  he  done,  whether  within  a  certain  time  or  to 
a  certain  amount,  or  for  a  time  or  an  amount  uncertain,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  "  wagt-s  "  of  such  labour  ;  and  any  agree- 
ment, understar  ding,  device,  contrivance,  collusion,  or  anranfre* 
ment  whatsoever  on  the  subject  of  w^ges,  whether  written  m* 
oral,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  tc  »■  hich  the  employer  and  ar- 
tificer are  parties,  or  are  assenting,  or  by  which  they  are  mu- 
tually Itound  to  each  other,  or  whereby  either  of  them  shall 
have  endeavoured  to  impose  an  obligation  on  the  other  of 
ttiem,  shall  be  deemed  a  "  contract." 


TRUFFLES,  a  sort  of  vegetable  production,  like  a  mushroom,  formed  under  ground. 
A  few  have  been  found  in  Northamptonshire  ;  they  are  pretty  abundant  in  Italy,  the 
south  of  France,  and  several  other  countries.  They  arc  reckoned  a  great  delicacy.  The 
pdtcs  au  tntffiis  (TAngouleme  are  highly  esteemed,  and  are  sent  as  presents  to  very  distant 
places.  —  (Jlees's  Cyclopcsdla,) 

TUNIS,  the  capftal  of  the  regency  of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  the  Goletta  fort  being  in  lat.  36°  48'  30''  N.,  Ion.  10^  25'  45"  E.  The  bay  of 
Tunis  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horseslioc.       Its  western  extremity.  Cape  Carthage, 
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is  situated  aboaf  -4  miles  N.  E.  from  the  Goletta ;  and  its  eastern  extremity,  Cape 
Zafran,  bears  from  Cape  Carthage  E.  by  S.,  distant  about  13  miles.  Tlie  bay  is  about 
16  miles  deep,  and  has  good  anchorage  all  over,  in  from  10  to  4  fathoms  water.  It  is 
exposed  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  gales;  but  they  seldom  occasion  any  damage.  Tunis  lies 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  large  lagoon,  having,  where 
deepest,  about  7  feet  water.  The  port  is  at  the  Goletta,  or  channel,  passing  through 
the  narrow  belt  of  land  separating  the  lagoon  from  the  sea ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a 
canal,  in  which  there  is  at  all  times  15  feet  water;  and  ships  may  use  it  on  paying  a  fee 
of  3  dollars  a  day.  It  is  not,  however,  much  resorted  to ;  all  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  loading  and  unloading  from  their  moorings  in  the  bay,  by  means  of  lighters. 
The  population  of  Tunis  has  been  variously  estimated ;  and  may  probably  amount  to 
100,000,  being  the  most  populous  of  any  African  city  after  Cairo.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  unpaved,  and  filthy.  The  buildings,  though  of  stone,  are  mean  and  poor ;  and 
the  inhabitants  present  the  picture  of  poverty  and  oppression.  There  is  a  fort  at  the 
Goletta,  of  considerable  strength. 

Trade Notwithstanding  the  various  drawbacks  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  government,  and 

the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  commerce  and  industry  are  in  a  more  advanced  state  in 
Tunis,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Northern  Africa,  Egypt  excepted.  Though  subject  to  droughts,  the 
climate  is,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  The  soil  still  preserves  that  exuberant  fertility  for  which  it  was 
famous  in  antiquity. 

Non  quicquid  Libycis  terit 

Fervens  area  messibus.  —  (Senec.  In  7%t/e)f.) 

It  seldom  receives  any  other  manure  than  that  of  sometimes  burning  the  weeds  and  stubble ;  and  yet, 
.in  despite  of  its  slovenly  culture,  the  crops  are  luxuriant ;  and  there  is  generally  a  considerable  excess 
<tf  wheat  and  barley  for  exportation.  Corn  is  principally  shipped  at  Biserta,  about  50  miles  W.  of 
Tunis.  Olive  oil  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export.  It  is  of  various  qualities;  some  good,  and 
lome  very  indifferent.  Susa  is  said  to  be  the  best  place  for  its  shipment.  Soap  of  an  excellent  quality 
is  largely  manufactured  in  the  regency.  It  may  be  had  cither  soft  or  in  wedges.  The  soft  is  made  of 
barilla  and  pure  oil,  and  is  much  esteemed.  'Ihe  hard  soap  is  made  from  the  lees  of  oil,  and  is  reck- 
oned very  strong.  The  principal  soap-works  are  at  Susa.  Little,  however,  is  prepared  on  a  speculative 
anticipation  of  a  demand  for  exportation  ;  but  any  quantity  may  be  had  by  contracting  for  it  a  few 
months  before  the  period  when  it  is  wanted.  A  sort  of  woollen  scull-caps  are  largely  exported.  They 
are  in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  Levant,  and  are  nowhere  made  in  such  perfection  as  here. 
Ivory  and  gold  dust,  hides,  wax,  morocco  leather,  sponge,  barilla,  coral,  dates,  ostrich  feathers,  &c.  are 
among  the  articles  of  export. 

The  imports  from  Europe  consist  of  woollens,  coarse  German  and  Irish  linens,  cotton  stuflTs,  hard, 
ware,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tin  plates,  lead,  alum,  dye  stuffs,  wine,  silk,  Spanish  wool,  &c.  There  is 
very  little  direct  trade  between  Tunis  and  England;  but  a  good  deal  is  indirectly  carried  on,  through 
the  intervention  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  Marseilles  has  pmbably  the  largest  share  of  the  tr.ide  with 
the  regency.  In  1830,  there  entered  the  different  ports  of  Tunis  194  ships,  of  the  burden  of  20,747  tons, 
exclusive  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  other  African  states  and  Turkey. 

Exclusive  of  the  trade  by  sea,  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between  Tunis  and  the  interior  of 
Africa,  by  means  of  caravans.  These  import  slaves,  gold  dust,  ivory,  feathers,  drugs,  &c.  They  carry 
back  cotton  stuffs,  linens,  hardware,  spices,  cochineal,  &c. 

Naval  and  military  stores  imported  into  Tunis  pay  no  duty.  Other  articles  jiay  a  duty  of  3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  on  a  rated  tariff^  Obstructions  arising  out  of  monopolies,  &c.  are  occasionally  thrown  in 
the  way  of  exportation  ;  and  in  general  it  is  necessary,  before  proceeding  to  ship,  to  obtain  a  liskery, 
or  licence  to  that  effect  from  the  bey.  That,  however,  may  be,  for  the  most  part,  procured  without 
much  difficulty. 


AfoiMt/.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  16  carotias  or  62 
aaperw. '  The  piastre  is  worth  aliout  1«.  \d.  sterling.  The  asper 
Ib  an  imapinar>  money.  The  value  of  foreign  coins  depends 
on  tile  state  of' the  exchange. 

Wcighla.  —  Golil,  silver,  and  pearls  are  weighed  by  tlie  ounce 
of  8  nieticais;  16  of  these  ounces  inalte  the  Tunis  pound  = 


The  principal  oil  measure  is  the  metal  or  mettar  ^  5-125 
wine  gallons,  or  1939  litres  ;  but  it  is  of  different  dimensions 
in  diiferent  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  is  larger  at  Susa, 
whence  most  of  the  oil  is  exported,  than  at  Tunis. 

The  pic,  or  principal  long  measure,  is  of  3  sorts ;  viz. 
the  pic  woollen  measure  =  26*5  Eng.  inches ;  the  pic  silk 
measure  =  24-8  do. ;  and  the  pic  linen  measure  =  18-6  do. 

For  further  particulars,  see  that  chapter  of  Shan''a  Travels 
in  Uarbury,  S^c.  (one  of  the  most  learned  and  excellent  works 
of  the  kind  in  the  English  language),  that  treats  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Tunis  ;  Mtu-ipil's  Accoutit  i>J'  Tiiuis,  passim  ;  Jackatm'a 
Cimmerce  of  tht  Mediterranean,  pp.S6— 96.  i  Kelly't  Cam- 
biit,  ^c. 


7,773'5  Eng.  grs.    The  principal  commercial  weigh 
cant.-iro,  containing  100  lbs.,  or  rottoli,  being  equivalent  to 
lll-0.'>  llK.  avoird.,  or  .OO-.W  kiiog. 

Meanures,  —  The  principal  com  measure  is  the  catiz,  divided 
into  16  whihas;  and  the  whiba  into  12  sahas.  One  cafiz  ^ 
14^  Imperial  bushels. 

The  wine  measure  is  the  milierolle  of  Marseilles  =  14-1 
Imp.  gallons,  or  G4-33  litres.    It  is  divided  into  6\  mitres. 

IluiNs  OF  Carthage.  —  The  famous  city  of  Carthage,  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums 
of  the  ancient  world,  long  tlie  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
Rome,  was  situated  near  the  cape  which  still  bears  her  name,  about  10  miles  N.E.  from 
Tunis.  Such,  however,  have  been  the  alterations  on  the  coast,  that  the  port  of  the 
city,  within  whose  ample  expanse  whole  navies  used  to  ride,  is  now  wholly  filled  up  ; 
antiquaries  differ  as  to  its  situation  ;  and  the  sea  has  in  .some  places  receded  from  2  to  3 
miles  from  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  by  which  it  was  formerly  skirted.  The  common 
sewers  are  still  in  a  very  perfect  state,  as  are  several  cisterns,  public  reservoirs,  and 
other  remains  of  that  sort,  with  the  fragment  of  a  nol)lc  acjueduct  that  sujiplied  the 
city  with  water.  I5ut  Iicsides  these,  and  a  very  few  Punic  inscriptions  that  have  been 
dug  up,  there  is  nothing  left  to  attest  the  ancient  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the 
city,  or  to  identify  it  with  the  illustrious  peojde  by  whom  it  wa-s  founded  and  occupied 
till  its  destruction  by  Scipio  Nasica.  There  are  no  temples,  no  triuin|>hal  arches,  no 
granite  columns  or  obelisks  covered  with  Plianician  characters,  and  no  ancient  enta- 
blatures.     These  have  all  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  hostile  attacks,  or  to  the  destroying  hand 

of  time. 

Nimc  passim,  vix  reliquias,  vix  nomina  scrvans, 
Obruitur,  propriis  non  agiiosceiula  minis. 
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Such  mutilated  fragments  of  buildings  as  still  remain,  are  evidently  the  work  of 
a  later  age  ;  of  those  who  occupied  the  city  between  the  period  when  a  colony  was  sent 
to  it  by  Augustus,  and  its  final  subversion  by  the  Saracens  in  the  7th  century. 

TURBITH,  OR  TURPETH,  the  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  a  species  of  Convolvulus, 
brought  from  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  longish  root,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  the  finger,  resinous,  heavy,  of  a  brownish  hue  without  and  whitish  within.  It  is 
imported  cloven  in  the  middle,  lengthwise,  and  the  heart  or  woody  matter  taken  out. 
The  best  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  easy  to  break,  and  discovers  to  the  eye  a  large 
quantity  of  resinous  matter.  At  first  it  inakes  an  impression  of  sweetness  on  the  taste ; 
but,  when  chewed  for  some  time,  betrays  a  nauseous  acrimony.  It  is  used  in  medicine, 
but  only  to  a  small  extent.  —  (Lewis's  Mat.  Med.) 

TuRBiTH  (Mineral),  the  name  given  by  chemists  to  the  subsulphate  of  mercury. 

TURBOT  {Pleuronectes  maximus),  a  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  species  of  fish. 
Very  considerable  quantities  of  turbot  are  now  taken  on  various  parts  of  our  coasts,  from 
the  Orknej-s  to  the  Land's  End,  yet  a  preference  is  given  in  the  London  markets  to  those 
caught  by  the  Dutch.  The  latter  are  said  to  have  sometimes  drawn  as  much  as  80,000/. 
in  a  single  year,  for  turbots  sold  in  London. 

Fresh  turbots,  however  taken,  or  in  whatever  ship  imported,  may  be  imported  free  of 
duty. — (See  Fish.) 

TURMERIC,  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  longa.  It  is  externally  greyish,  and  in- 
ternally of  a  deep  lively  yellow  or  saffron  colour  ;  very  hard  ;  and  not  unlike,  either  in 
figure  or  size,  to  ginger.  That  should  be  preferred,  which  is  large,  new,  resinous,  diffi- 
cult to  break,  and  heavy.  It  is  imported  from  Bengal,  Java,  China,  &c.  ;  but  some  of 
a  superior  quality  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Tobago.  Small  quantities  of  it 
have  also  been  grown  in  England.  It  has  a  somewhat  aromatic,  and  not  very  agreeable 
smell  ;  and  a  bitterish,  slightly  acrid,  and  rather  warm  taste.  It  used  to  be  in  con- 
siderable estimation  as  a  medicine ;  but  in  Europe  it  is  now  used  only  as  a  dye.  It 
yields  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  colour  ;  which,  however,  is  extremely  fugitive,  and  no 
means  have  hitherto  been  discovered  of  fixing  it.  It  is  sometimes  employed  to  heighten 
the  yellows  made  with  weld,  and  to  give  an  orange  tint  to  scarlet ;  but  the  shade  im- 
parted by  the  turmeric  soon  disappears.  The  Indians  use  it  to  colour  and  season  their 
food.  — (Leivis's  Mat.  Med.  ;   Bancroft  on  Colours,  vol.  i.  p.  276.) 

The  imports  of  turmeric  from  all  places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were,  in  1830,  1,867,764  lbs. ; 
in  1831,  1,292,028 lbs. ;  and  in  1832,  l,lKj4,rH5  lbs. 

Its  price  in  bond  in  the  London  market,  in  March,  1834,  was  —  Bengal,  per  cwt.,  15*.  to  I6s. ;  Java,  Us. 
to  2.5.?. ;  China,  25s.  to  26*. 

The  duty  on  turmeric  is  2*.  id.  per  cwt.  on  that  brought  from  a  British  possession,  and  10*.  per  cwt. 
on  that  from  a  foreign  country.  The  only  effect  of  this  injurious  distinction  is  to  force  the  use  of  an 
inferior  article. 

TURPENTINE  (Ger.  Turpentin ;  Fr.  Terebenthine ,-  It.  Trementina ;  Rus.  Ski- 
pidar  ;  Pol.  Terpentyna).  There  are  several  species  of  turpentine,  but  all  of  them 
possess  the  same  general  and  chemical  properties. 

1.  Common  Turpentine,  is  a  resinous  juice  which  exudes  from  the  Scotch  fir  or  wild 
pine  (Pinus  sylvestris).  The  trees  which  are  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  have  the 
thickest  barks,  yield  it  in  the  greatest  abundance.  They  begin  to  produce  it  when  about 
40  years  old.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  wounded,  and  the  turpentine  flows  out  in  drops, 
which  fall  into  a  hole,  or  sort  of  cup,  previously  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  holding 
about  li  pint.  It  is  purified  by  being  exposed  to  liquefy  in  the  sun's  rays,  in  barrels 
perforated  in  the  bottom,  through  which  it  filters.  In  the  United  States,  the  collection  of 
turpentine  is  confided  chiefly  to  negroes,  each  of  whom  has  the  charge  of  from  .'3,000  to 
4,000  trees.  The  process  lasts  all  the  year,  although  the  inci-sions  are  not  made  in  the  trees 
till  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  flow  of  the  turpentine  generally  ceases  about  the  end 
of  October.  The  boxes  are  emptied  5  or  6  times  during  the  year ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  250  boxes  will  produce  a  barrel  weighing  320  lbs.  Turpentine  has  a  strong,  some- 
what fragrant  odour,  and  a  bitter  disagreeable  taste  ;  its  consistence  is  greater  than  that 
of  honey  ;  its  colour  dirty  yellow ;  and  it  is  more  opaque  than  the  other  sorts.  We  im- 
port it  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

2.  Venice  Turpentine,  is  the  produce  of  the  larch  (Pinus  Larix).  It  is  obtained  by 
boring  a  hole  into  the  heart  of  the  tree  about  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and  fitting  into  it 
a  small  tube  through  which  the  turpentine  flows  into  vessels  prepared  for  its  reception. 
It  is  purified  by  straining  through  cloths,  or  hair  sieves.  It  is  more  fluid,  having  the 
consistence  of  new  honey,  a  yellowish  colour,  and  is  less  unpleasant  to  the  smell  and  taste, 
than  the  common  turpentine.  Genuine  Venetian  turpentine  is  principally  obtained  from 
the  forests  of  Baye,  in  Provence  ;  but  much  of  that  to  be  found  in  the  shops  comes  from 
America,  and  is,  perhaps,  obtained  from  a  different  species  of  fir. 

3.  Canadian  Balsam,  or  Turpentine,  is  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the 
Pinus  Bahamea,  a  native  of  the  coldest  regions  of  North  America.  It  is  imported  in 
casks,   each  containing   about  1  cwt.      It  has  a  strong,   not  disagreealile  odour,  and  a 
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bitterish  taste ;  is  transpvent,  whitish,  and  has  the  consistence  of  copaiva  balsam.  — 
(See  Balsam.) 

4.  Chian,  ov  Cyprus  Turpentitie,  is  obtained  from  the  Pistacia  Terchinthus,  a  native 
of  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  Chios  and  Cyprus. 
It  flows  out  of  incisions  made  in  the  bark  t)f  the  tree  in  the  month  of  July ;  and  is  sub- 
sequently strained  and  purified.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  a  moderately  warm  taste, 
devoid  of  acrimony  or  bitterness,  and  a  white  or  very  pale  yellow  colour  ;  it  is  about  as 
consistent  as  thick  honey,  is  clear,  transparent,  and  tenacious.  From  its  comparative  high 
price,  Chian  turpentine  is  seldom  procured  genuine,  being  for  the  most  j)art  adulterated 
either  with  Venetian  or  common  turpentine.  The  different  species  of  turpentine  may  be 
dissolved  in  rectified  spirit,  or  pure  alcohol ;  and,  by  distillation,  they  all  give  similar  oils, 
which,  from  their  being  distilled  (and  not  from  any  resemblance  to  alcohol,  or  spirits 
properly  so  called),  are  vulgarly  termed  spirits  of  turpentine.  If  the  distillation  be  per- 
formed with  water,  the  produce  is  an  essential  oil,  the  common  spirit  of  turpentine ;  and 
if  the  distillation  be  carried  on  in  a  retort,  without  water,  the  product  is  more  volatile 
and  pungent,  — a  concentrated  oil,  as  it  were,  —  and  is  called  the  ethereal  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine. The  residuum  that  is  left,  in  both  cases,  is  a  brownish  resinous  mass,  brittle, 
capable  of  being  melted,  higlily  inflammable,  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixing  fi-eely  with 
oils  :  it  is  the  common  rosin  of  commerce.  —  (Lib.  of  Entert.  Knowledge,  Vegetable  Sub- 
stances;    Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

The  entries  of  turpentine  for  home  consumption  in  I8jl  and  1832  amounted,  at  an  average,  to 
322,259  cwt.  a  year.  It  is  almost  entirely  imported  from  the  United  States ;  so  much  so,  that  of  317,895cwt. 
imported  in  1831,  317,095  were  supplied  by  them  :  the  residue  came  IVora  France. 

TURPENTINE,  OIL  OF  (Ger.  Terpentine ;  Fr.  Eau  de  raze,  Huile  de  terSben- 
thine ;  It.  Acqua  di  rasa  ;  Sp.  Agunrras),  the  essential  oil  drawn  from  turpentine  by 
distillation.  There  are  two  sorts  of  this  oil :  the  best,  red ;  and  the  second,  white.  It 
is  very  extensively  used  by  house  painters,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  &c.  The 
distillers  have  been  charged  with  using  it  in  the  preparation  of  gin.  Oil  of  turpentine 
is  very  often  adulterated. 

TURQUOISE  (Ger.  Tiirkiss ;  Fr.  Turquoise;  It.  Turchina ;  Sp.  Tttrquesa),  a 
precious  stone  in  considerable  estimation.  Its  colour,  wliich  is  its  principal  recommend- 
ation, is  a  beautiful  celestial  blue,  which  migrates  into  pale  blue,  and  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  green.  Specific  gravity,  3"127.  It  is  destitute  of  lustre,  opaque,  and  docs  not 
admit  of  a  very  high  polish.  It  is  much  worn  in  necklaces,  and  in  every  part  of  orna- 
mental jewellery,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  an  almond  :  it  contrasts  beau- 
tifully with  brilliants,  or  pearls,  set  in  fine  gold,  and  appears  to  most  advantage  when  cut 
spheroidal.  — (Mawe  on  Diamonds,  2d  ed.   p.  129.) 

Real  turquoises  are  exclusively  furnished  by  Persia.  The  mines  whence  they  are  obtained  are  situated 
near  Nishapore.  They  are  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  arc  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  bring 
a  rent  of  from  2,000/.  to  2,700/.  a  year. —  {Frasei-'s  Travels  on  the  Shores  of  the  Caspian,  pp.  343 — 347.) 

TUTENAG,  the  name  given  in  commercial  language  to  the  zinc  or  spelter  of 
China.  —  (See  Zinc.)  This  commodity  used  to  be  smuggled  from  China  (the  export- 
ation of  unwrought  metals  from  that  emjiire  being  prohibited)  to  Hindostan,  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  neighbouring  countries,  to  the  amount,  it  is  KU))posed,  of  about 
50,000  cwt.  a  year.  In  1820,  the  British  free  traders  introduced  German  si)elter  for 
the  first  time  into  the  Indian  market.  In  1820",  the  inqjortation  of  tuteiiag  from 
China  into  Calcutta  ceased ;  and  it  has  now  been  totally  superseded  throughout  India 
by  spelter.  Of  this  latter  commodity  there  were  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  ill 
jjiaces  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  China,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years 
ending  with  1852,  49,946  cwt.  a  year,  besides  the  quantities  furnished  by  Hamburgh, 
Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  other  continental  ports. 

TYRE,  the  principal  city  of  Pha-nicia,  and  the  most  celebrated  emporiimi  of  the 
ancient  world.  This  famous  city  was  situated  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  the  iVIediter- 
rancan,  where  the  inconsiderable  town  of  Tsour  now  stands,  in  lat.  ?,?,°  17'  N.,  Ion. 
:5,5°  14'  35"  E.  The  trade  that  is  at  present  carried  on  at  Tsour  is  too  trifling  to  deserve 
notice  ;  but  as  this  work  is  intended  to  give  some  account,  however  inqierfect,  of  the 
revolutions  in  the  channels  of  commercial  enterprise,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused 
for  submitting  a  few  statements  with  respect  to  the  commerce  carried  on  by  so  renowned 
a  people  as  the  Tyrians. 

Tyre  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Sidon,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Phoenician  cities. 
The  date  of  this  event  is  not  certainly  known,  but  Earcher  stqiposes  it  to  have  been 
1,690  years  before  the  Christian  era.  — {Chronologic  d' Herodote,  cap.  ii.  p.  131.)  It 
is  .singular,  that  while  Homer  mentions  Sidon,  he  takes  no  notice  of  Tyre,  whose  glory 
speedily  eclipsed  that  of  the  mother  city  ;  but  this  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  the  latter 
wa.s  not  then  a  considerable  emporium.  'ITie  pro])licts  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel, 
who  flourished  from  700  to  600  years  before  Christ,  represent  Tyre  as  a  city  of  un- 
rivalled Mcalth,  whose  "  merchants  were  princLS,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of 
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the  earth."  Originally,  the  city  was  built  on  the  main  land  :  but  having  been  besieged 
for  a  lengthened  period  by  the  Babylonian  monarch  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  inhabitants 
conveyed  themselves  and  their  goods  to  an  island  at  a  little  distance,  where  a  new  city 
was  founded,  which  enjoyed  an  increased  degree  of  celebrity  and  commercial  prosperity. 
The  old  city  was,  on  that  account,  entitled  Pala;tyre,  and  the  other  simply  Tyre.  The 
new  city  continued  to  flourish,  extending  its  colonies  and  its  commerce  on  all  sides,  till 
it  was  attacked  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  resistance  made  by  the  Tyrians  to  that 
conqueror  showed  that  they  had  not  been  enervated  by  luxury,  and  that  their  martial 
virtues  were  nowise  inferior  to  their  commercial  skill  and  enterprise.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  empire  was  effected  with  less  difficulty  than  the  capture  of  this  single 
city.  The  victor  had  not  magnanimity  to  treat  the  vanquished  a.  fheir  heroic  conduct 
deserved.  In  despite,  however,  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  city,  she  rose  again  to 
considerable  eminence.  But  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  by  diverting  the  commerce 
that  had  formerly  centered  at  Tyre  into  a  new  channel,  gave  her  an  irreparable  blow  ; 
and  she  gradually  declined  till,  consistently  with  the  denunciation  of  the  prophet,  her 
palaces  have  been  levelled  witli  the  dust,  and  she  has  become  "  a  place  for  the  spreading 
of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 

Commerce,  Colonies,  Sfc.  of  Tyre.  —  Phoenicia  was  one  of  the  smallest  countries 
of  antiquity.  It  occupied  that  part  of  the  Syrian  coast  which  stretches  from  Aradus 
(the  modern  Rouad)  on  the  north,  to  a  little  below  Tyre  on  the  south,  a  distance  of 
about  50  leagues.  Its  breadth  was  much  less  considerable,  being  for  the  most  part 
bounded  by  Mount  Libanus  to  the  east,  and  Mount  Carmel  on  the  south.  The  surface  of 
this  narrow  tract  was  generally  rugged  and  mountainous  ;  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys, 
though  moderately  fertile,  did  not  afford  sufficient  supplies  of  food  to  feed  the  population. 
Libanus  and  its  dependent  ridges  were,  however,  covered  with  timber  suitable  for  ship 
building  ;  and  besides  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Phoenicia  possessed  the  ports  of  Tripoli,  Byblos, 
Berytus,  &c.  In  this  situation,  occupying  a  country  unable  to  supply  them  with  suf- 
ficient quantities  of  corn,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  powerful  and  warlike  neigh- 
bours, on  the  one  hand,  and  having,  on  the  other,  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean, 
studded  with  islands,  and  surrounded  by  fertile  countries,  to  invite  the  enterprise  of  her 
citizens,  they  were  naturally  led  to  engage  in  maritime  and  commercial  adventures ;  and 
became  the  boldest  and  most  experienced  mariners,  and  the  greatest  discoverers,  of 
ancient  times. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity,  a  considerable  trade  seems  to  have  been  carried  on 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds.  The  spices,  drugs,  precious  stones,  and  other 
valuable  products  of  Arabia  and  India,  have  always  been  highly  esteemed  in  Europe, 
and  have  exchanged  for  the  gold  and  silver,  the  tin,  wines,  &c.  of  the  latter.  At  the 
first  dawn  of  authentic  history,  we  find  Phoenicia  the  principal  centre  of  this  commerce. 
Her  inhabitants  are  designated  in  the  early  sacred  writings  by  the  name  of  Canaanites, 
—  a  term  which,  in  the  language  of  the  East,  means  merchants.  The  products  of  Arabia, 
India,  Persia,  &c.  were  originally  conveyed  to  her  by  companies  of  ti-avelling  merchants, 
or  caravans ;  which  seem  to  have  been  constituted  in  the  same  way,  and  to  have  per- 
formed exactly  the  same  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  East,  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  that 
they  do  at  present.  —  (  Gen.  xxxvii.  2.5.  &c.)  At  a  later  period,  however,  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  the  Phcenicians,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Hebrews, 
acquired  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Eziongeber,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Here  they  fitted  out  fleets,  which  traded  with  the  ports  on  that  sea,  and  probably  with 
those  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  west  coast  of  India,  and  Ethiopia.  The  ships  arc  said  to 
have  visited  Ophir ;  and  a  great  deal  of  erudition  has  been  expended  in  attempting  to 
■determine  the  exact  situation  of  that  emporium  or  country.  We  agree,  however,  with 
Heeren,  in  thinking  that  it  was  not  the  name  of  any  particular  place  ;  but  that  it  wiis 
a  sort  of  general  designation  given  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Africa,  bordering 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  somewhat  in  the  same  loose  way  as  we  now  use  the  terms  East 
and  West  Indies.  —  (  See  the  chapter  on  the  Navigation  and  Commerce  of  the  Phoenicians, 
in  the  translation  of  Heeren's  work. ) 

The  distance  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Tyre  being  very  considerable,  the  conveyance  of 
goods  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  land  must  have  been  tedious  and  expensive.  To 
lessen  this  inconvenience,  the  Tyrians,  shortly  after  they  got  possession  of  Elath  and 
Eziongeber,  seized  upon  Rhinoculura,  the  pert  in  the  Mediterranean  nearest  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  products  of  Arabia,  India,  &c.,  being  carried  thither  by  the  most  compendious 
route,  were  then  put  on  board  ships,  and  conveyed  by  a  brief  and  easy  voyage  to  Tyre. 
If  we  except  the  transit  by  Egypt,  this  was  the  shortest  and  most  direct,  and  for  that 
reason,  no  doubt,  the  cheapest,  channel  by  which  the  commerce  between  Southern  Asia 
and  Europe  could  then  be  conducted.  But  it  is  not  believed  that  the  Phoenicians  pos- 
sessed any  permanent  footing  on  the  Red  Sea  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  want 
of  it  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  sensibly  affected  their  trade ;  and  Tyre  continued, 
till  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  to  be  the  grand  emporium  for  Eastern  products,  with 
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which  it  is  abundantly  supplied  by  caravans  from  Arabia,  the  bottom  of  tlie  Persian 
Gulf,  and  from  Babylon,  by  way  of  Palmyra. 

The  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
was  still  more  extensive  and  valuable.  At  an  early  period,  they  established  settlements 
in  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  The  former  was  a  very  valuable  acquisition,  from  its  proximity, 
the  number  of  its  ports,  its  fertility,  and  the  variety  of  its  vegetable  and  mineral  pro- 
ductions. Having  passed  successively  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sardinia,  they  proceeded 
to  explore  the  southern  shores  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  northern  shores  of  Africa. 
They  afterwards  adventured  upon  the  Atlantic  ;  and  were  the  first  people  whose  flag  was 
displayed  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.* 

Of  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important. 
It  is  supposed  by  M.  de  St.  Croix  to  have  originally  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Tartessus  or  Tarshish,  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings.  —  ( Z)e  PEtat  et  du  Sort  des 
Anciennes  Colonies,  p.  14.)  Heeren,  on  the  other  hand,  contends,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ophir,  that  by  Tarshish  is  to  be  understood  the  whole  southern  part  of  Spain,  which  was 
early  occupied  and  settled  by  Phoenician  colonists.  —  ( See  also  Huet,  Commerce  des 
Anciens,  cap.  8.)  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  certain  that  Cadiz  early  becanK  the 
centre  of  a  commerce  that  extended  all  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  as  far  as  Britain,  and 
perhaps  the  Baltic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands, 
visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  is  to  be  understood  the  Scilly  Islands  and  Cornwall.  —  (See 
Tin.  )  The  navigation  of  the  Phoenicians,  probably,  also,  extended  a  considerable  way 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  ;  of  this,  however,  no  details  have  reached  us. 

But,  of  all  the  colonies  founded  by  Tyre,  Carthage  has  been  by  far  the  most  celebrated. 
It  was  at  first  only  a  simple  factory  ;  but  was  materially  increased  by  the  arrival  of  a 
large  body  of  colonists,  forced  by  dissensions  at  home  to  leave  their  native  land,  about 
883  years  before  Christ.  —  {St.  Croix,  p.  20.)  Imbued  with  the  enterprising  mer- 
cantile spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the  Carthaginians  rose  in  no  very  long  period  to  the 
highest  eminence  as  a  naval  and  commercial  state.  The  settlements  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  Africa,  Spain,  Sicily,  &c.  gradually  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  after  the 
destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  Carthage  engrossed  a  large  share  of  the  commerce  ot 
which  it  had  previously  been  the  centre.  The  subsequent  history  of  Carthage,  and  the 
misfortunes  by  which  she  was  overwhelmed,  are  well  known.  We  shall  only,  therefore, 
observe,  that  commerce,  instead  of  being,  as  some  shallow  theorists  have  imagined,  the 
cause  of  her  decline,  was  the  real  source  of  her  power  and  greatness  ;  the  means  by 
which  she  was  enabled  to  wage  a  lengthened,  doubtful,  and  desperate  contest  with  Rome 
herself  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  Tyre  probably  attained  their  maximum  from  650  to 
550  years  before  Christ.  At  that  period  the  Tyrians  were  the  factors  and  merchants 
of  the  civilised  world  ;  and  they  enjoyed  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  maritime  aifairs. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii. )  has  described  in  magnificent  terms  the  glory  of 
Tyre ;  and  has  enumerated  several  of  the  most  valuable  productions  found  in  her 
markets,  and  the  countries  whence  they  were  brought,.  The  fir  trees  of  Senir(Her- 
mon),  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of  Bashan  (the  country  to  the  east  of  Galilee), 
the  ivory  of  the  Indies,  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and  the  purple  and  hyacinth  of  the  isles 
of  Elishah  (Peloponnesus),  are  specified  among  the  articles  used  for  her  ships.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sidon,  Arvad  (Aradus),  Gebel  (Byblos),  served  her  as  mariners  and 
carpenters.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  vessels  of  brass  ;  slaves,  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  and  goats ;  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  coral  ;  wheat,  balm,  honey,  oil,  spices,  and 
gums;  wine,  wool,  and  silk  ;  are  mentioned  as  being  brought  into  the  port  of  Tyre  by 
sea,  or  to  its  markets  by  land,  from  Syria,  Arabia,  Damascus,  Greece,  Tarshish,  and 
other  places,  the  exact  site  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine. f 

Such,  according  to  the  inspired  writer,  was  Tyre,  the  "  Queen  of  the  waters,"  before 
she  was  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  But,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  result 
of  that  siege  did  not  affect  her  trade,  which  was  as  successfully  and  advantageously  carried 
on  from  the  new  city  as  from  the  old.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Carthage  soon  after  began 
to  rival  her  as  a  maritime  and  mercantile  state,  this  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the 
era  of  her  greatest  celebrity. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-rate  the  beneficial  influence  of  that  extensive  commerce 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  derived  such  immense  wealth.  It  inspired  the  people  with 
whom  they  traded  with  new  wants  and  desires,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  tlicm  the 
means  of  gratifying  them.  It  every  where  gave  fresh  life  to  industry,  and  a  new  and 
powerful  stimulus  to  invention.      The  rude  uncivilised   inhabitants  of  Greece,  Spain, 

•  K3ns  Calpe  and  Mens  Abyla,  the  Gibralt-ir  and  Ceuta  of  modern  times. 

+  There  is,  in   Dr.  Vincent's  Commerce  and  Nav)f;ation  of  the  Ancirvtn  in  the  Indian  Ocrnn  (vol.  ii. 

E,  fia4— »i65! ),  ATI  elaborate  and  (like  the  other  parts  nf  that  work)  prolix  commentary  on  this  chapter  of 
ekiel,  in  ■whirl  most  of  the  names  of  the  things  and  places  mentioned  arc  satisfactorily  explained.  —  (,!>eo 
•Uo  Heeren  on  the  Phcenicians,  cap.  iv.) 
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«nd  Northern  Africa  acquired  some  knowledge  of  fhe  arts  and  sciences  practised  l>y  the 
Phoenicians ;  and  the  advantages  of  which  they  were  found  to  be  productive  secured' 
their  gradual  though  slow  advancement. 

Nor  were  the  Phoenicians  celebrated  only  for  their  wealth,  and  the  extent  of  their 
commerce  and  navigation.  Their  fame,  and  their  right  to  be  classed  amongst  those 
who  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  mankind,  rest  on  a  still  more  unassailable 
foundation.  Antiquity  is  unanimous  in  ascribing  to  them  the  invention  and  practice  of 
all  those  arts,  sciences,  and  contrivances  that  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  commercial  un- 
dertakings. They  are  held  to  be  the  inventors  of  arithmetic,  weights  and  measures,  of 
money,  of  the  art  of  keeping  accounts,  and,  in, short,  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  • 
business  of  a  counting-house.  They  were,  also,  famous  for  the  invention  of  ship  building 
and  navigation  ;  for  the  discovery  of  glass  —  (see  Glass)  ;  for  their  manufactures  of 
fine  linen  and  tapestry  ;  for  their  skill  in  architecture,  and  in  the  art  of  working  metals 
and  ivory  ;  and  still  more  for  the  incomparable  splendour  and  beauty  of  their  purple  dye. 
—  (  See  the  learned  and  invaluable  work  of  tlie  President  de  Goguet,  Sur  Z,'  Origiiie  des 
Loix,  §-c.  Eng.  trans,  vol.  i.  p.  296.,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  95 — 100.  ;  see  also  the  chapter 
•of  Heeren  on  the  Manufactures  and  Land  Commerce  of  the  Phienicia?is.) 

But  the  invention  and  dissemination  of  these  highly  useful  arts  form  hut  a  part  of 
what  the  people  of  Europe  owe  to  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  in  what 
degree  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  borrowed  from  theirs ;  but  that  it  was  to  a  pretty 
large  extent  seems  abimdantly  certain.  Hercules,  under  the  name  of  jNIelcarthus,  was 
the  tutelar  deity  of  Tyre ;  and  his  expeditions  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  the  straits  connecting  it  with  the  ocean,  seem  to  be  merely  a  poetical  represent- 
ation of  the  progress  of  the  Phoenician  navigators,  who  introduced  arts  and  civilisation, 
and  established  the  worship  of  Hercules,  wherever  they  went.  The  temple  erected  in 
honour  of  the  god  at  Gades  was  long  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration. 

The  Greeks  were,  however,  indebted  to  the  Phoenicians,  not  merely  for  the  rudiments 
of  civilisation,  but  for  the  great  instrument  of  its  future  progress  —  the  gift  of  letters  ! 
No  fact  in  ancient  history  is  better  established  than  that  a  knowledge  of  alphabetic 
writing  was  first  carried  to  Greece  by  Phoenician  adventurers  :  and  it  may  be  safely 
*tffirmed,  that  this  was  tlie  greatest  boon  any  people  ever  received  at  the  hands  of  another. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  may  briefly  advert  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
«-ith  respect  to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  Phoenician  sailors.  The  venerable 
father  of  history  mentions,  that  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  but  manned 
and  commanded  by  Phoenicians,  took  its  departure  from  a  port  on  the  lied  Sea, 
at  an  epoch  which  is  believed  to  correspond  with  the  year  C04  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  that,  keeping  always  to  tlie  right,  they  doubled  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa ; 
and  returned,  after  a  voyage  of  3  years,  to  Egj'pt,  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  —  (  Herod, 
lib.  iv.  §  42.)  Herodotus  further  mentions,  that  they  related  that,  in  sailing  round 
Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand,  or  to  the  north,  —  a  circumstance  which  he 
frankly  acknowledges  seemed  incredible  to  him,  but  which,  as  every  one  is  now  aware, 
must  have  been  the  case  if  the  voyage  was  actually  performed. 

Many  leai-ned  and  able  writers,  and  particularly  Gosselin  (Recherc/tes  sur  la  Gio- 
graphie  Systcmaiique  et  Positive  des  Anciens,  tome  i.  pp.  204  —  217.),  have  treated  this 
account  as  fabulous.  But  the  objections  of  Gosselin  have  been  successfully  answered  in 
an  elaborate  note  by  Larcher  {Herodote,  tome  iii.  pp.  458 — 464.  ed.  1802.  ;  and  Major 
Rennell  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  voyage  ( Geography  of 
Herodotus,  p.  682.  &c.)..  Without  entering  upon  this  discussion,  %ve  may  observe,  that 
not  one  of  those  who  question  the  authenticity  of  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  pre- 
sume to  doubt  that  the  Phajnicians  braved  the  boisterous  seas  on  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain  ;  and  that  they  had,  partially  at  least,  explored  the  Indian  Ocean. 
But  the  ships  and  seamen  that  did  this  much,  might,  undoubtedly,  imder  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  relation  of  Herodotus  has,  besides, 
such  an  appearance  of  good  faith  ;  and  the  circumstance  which  he  doubts,  of  the  navigators 
havinc  the  sun  on  the  right,  affords  so  strong  a  confirmation  of  its  truth  ;  that  there 
really  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  the  Phoenicians  preceded,  by  2,000 
years,  Vasco  de  Gama  in  his  perilous  enterprise. 

Present  State  of  Syria.  —  The  principal  modern  ports  on  the  coast  of  Syria  are 
Alexandretta,  Latakia,  Tripoli,  Beyrout,  Seyde,  and  Acre.  The  commerce  which  they 
carry  on  is  but  inconsiderable.  This,  however,  is  not  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  ports, 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  country,  or  to  any  natural  cause,  but  wholly  to  long  continued 
oppression  and  misgovernment.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  dedication  to  Sandys'  Travis, 
that  describes  the  modern  state  of  Syria,  Asia  Elinor,  Egypt,  &c.  with  a  force  and 
eloquence  which  it  is  not  very  likely  will  soon  be  surpassed  :  — 

"  Those  countries,  once  so  glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  are  now,  through 
vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  deplored  spectacles  of  extreme  misery ;  the  wdd 
beadts  of  mankinde  having  broken  in  upon  them   and   roclcd  out  all  civilitic,  and  the 
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pride  of  a  sicnie  and  barbarous  tj-rant  possessinjT  the  thrones  of  ancient  and  just  dominion. 
Who,  ayming  oroly  at  the  height  of  greatnesse  and  sensualitie,  hath  in  tract  of  time  reduced 
so  great  and  goodly  a  part  of  the  world,  to  that  lamentable  distresse  and  servitude  under 
which  (to  the  astonishment  of  the  understanding  beholders)  it  now  faints  and  gronetb. 
Those  rich  lands  at  this  present  remain  waste  and  overgrowne  with  bushes,  receptacles  of 
wild  beasts,  of  theeves  and  murderers  ;  large  territories  dispeopled  or  thinly  inhabited  ; 
goodly  cities  made  desolate  ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  mines  ;  glorious  temples  either 
subverted,  or  prostituted  to  impietie;  true  religion  discountenanced  and  oppressed;  all 
nobilitie  extinguished ;  no  light  of  learning  permitted,  nor  vertue  cherished  :  violence 
and  rapine  insulting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  securitie  save  to  an  abject  mind  and  unlookt 
oi   povertie." 

Those  who  compare  this  beautiful  passage  with  the  authentic  statements  of  Volney  — 
incomparably  the  best  of  the  modern  travellers  who  have  visited  the  countries  referred 
to  —  will  find  that  it  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  eloquent. 
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"VALONIA,  a  species  of  acorn,  forming  a  very  considerable  article  of  export  frcm 
the  Morea  and  the  Levant.  The  more  substance  there  is  in  the  husk,  or  cup  of  the 
acorn,  the  better.  It  is  of  a  bright  drab  colour,  which  it  preserves  so  long  as  it  is  kept 
dry  :  any  dampness  injures  it ;  as  it  then  turns  black,  and  loses  both  its  strength  and 
value.  It  is  principally  used  by  tanners,  and  is  always  in  demand.  Though  a  very 
bulky  article,  it  is  uniformly  bought  and  sold  by  weight.  A  ship  can  only  take  a  small 
proportion  of  her  registered  tonnage  of  valonia,  so  that  its  freight  per  ton  is  always  high. 
The  price  in  the  London  market,  in  March,  1834,  varied  from  12/.  to  15/.  per  ton. 

The  entries  of  valonia  for  home  consumption  in  1831  and  1832  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  14fi,84ficwt. 
H  year.  Of  134,307  cwt.  of  valonia,  imported  in  1831,  102,226  were  brought  from  Turkey  and  Continental 
Greece,  exclusive  of  the  Morea;  17,645  cwt.,  mostly  at  second  hand,  from  Italy  and  the  Italian  islands; 
7,461  cwt.  from  the  Ionian  Islands  j  3,116  from  the  Morea  and  the  Greek  islands;  and  3,859  cwt.  from  the 
Philippines. 

V.\LPARAISO,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Chili,  in  lat.  33°  1'  48"  S.,  Ion.  71°  31'  8" 
W.  Population  uncertain,  perhaps  6,000  or  7,000.  The  water  in  the  bay  is  deep,  and  it 
affords  a  secure  anchorage,  except  during  northerly  gales,  to  the  violence  of  which  it  is 
exposed ;  but  as  the  holding  ground  is  good,  and  the  pull  of  the  anchor  against  a  steep 
hill,  accidents  seldom  occur  to  ships  properly  found  in  anchors  and  cables.  There  is  no 
mole  or  jetty  ;  but  the  water  close  to  the  shore  is  so  deep,  that  it  is  customary  for  the 
smaller  class  of  vessels  to  carry  out  an  anchor  to  the  northward,  and  to  moor  the  ship 
with  the  stern  ashore  by  another  cable  made  fast  to  the  shore.  Large  ships  lie  a  little 
further  off,  and  load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters.  The  best  shelter  is  in  that  part 
called  the  Fisherman's  Bay,  lying  between  the  castle  and  fort  St.  Antonio,  where,  close  to 
a  clear  shingle  beach,  there  is  9  fathoms  water.  In  the  very  worst  weather,  a  landing 
may  be  effected  in  this  part  of  the  bay.  —  (  See  Miers's  Travels  hi  Chili  and  La  Plata, 
vol.  i.  p.  440.,  where  there  is  a  plan  of  Valparaiso.)  The  harbours  of  Valdivia  and 
Concepcion  are  much  superior  to  that  of  Valparaiso  ;  the  former  being,  indeed,  not  only 
the  best  in  Chili,  but  second  to  few  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Kut  Valparaiso,  being 
near  the  capital,  Santiago,  and  being  the  central  dcput  for  the  resources  of  the  province, 
is  most  frequented.  The  town  is  inconveniently  situated,  at  the  extremity  of  a  moun- 
tainous ridge ;  most  of  the  houses  being  built  either  upon  its  acclivity  or  in  its  breaches. 
Large  quantities  of  corn  and  other  articles  of  provision  are  shipped  here  for  Callao  and 
Panama,  but  principally  for  the  former.  Exclusive  of  wheat,  the  principal  articles  of 
export  are  tallow  and  hides,  copjier,  the  precious  metals,  indigo,  wool,  sarsaparilla,  &c. 
It  appears  from  the  accounts  laid  beforethe  reader  in  another  article —  (see  ante,  p.  943.), 
—  that  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines  of  Chili  had  materially  increased  during  the  20  years 
ending  with  1829,  as  compared  with  the  previous  20  years.  At  present,  the  average 
produce  of  both  the  gold  and  silver  mines  may,  we  believe,  lie  taken  at  about  1 7.5,000?. 
a  year.  There  is  a  great  want  of  capital  in  the  country  ;  and  the  anarchy  and  insecurity 
that  have  prevailed  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  have  been  very 
unfavourable  to  all  sorts  of  industry.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Chili  ha.s 
already  gained  considerably,  and  that  she  will  every  day  gain  more,  by  her  emancipation 
from  the  yoke  of  Old  Spain.  The  trade  we  carry  on  with  this  distant  coimtry  already 
amounts  to  above  1,000,000/.  a  year  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  become  far 
more  extensive.  In  1831,  the  declared  or  real  value  of  the  exports  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  frtmi  this  country  to  Chili  amounted  to  651,617/.  ;  of  this  sum,  the 
exports  of  cotton  goods  amounted  to  about  460,000/.,  those  of  woollens  to  158,000/., 
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linen  to  19,0002.  &c.  Chili  also  imports  spices,  tea,  wine,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  &c.  A 
small  part,  however,  of  the  imports  are  re-exported  for  Peru. 

A  country  with  a  scanty  population,  which  imports  so  extensively,  cannot  be  in  the 
wretched  condition  that  Mr.  Micrs  and  other  disappointed  travellers  would  liave  us 
believe.  The  candour  and  good  sense  of  M.  de  la  Perouse  are  above  all  question ;  and 
every  one  who  compares  his  remarks  on  the  condition  of  Chili  with  what  has  now  been 
stated,  must  see  that  its  commerce,  at  least,  has  gained  prodigiously  by  the  revolution. 

"  The  influence  of  the  government  is  in  constant  opposition  to  that  of  the  climate. 
The  system  of  prohibition  exists  at  Chili  in  its  fullest  extent.  This  kingdom,  of  which 
the  productions  would,  if  increased  to  their  maximum,  supply  all  Europe ;  whose  wool 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  manufactures  of  France  and  England ;  and  whose  her^,  con- 
verted into  salt  provisions,  would  produce  a  vast  revenue ;  — this  kingdom,  alas  !  has  no 
commerce.  Four  or  five  small  vessels  bring,  every  year,  from  Lima,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
some  articles  of  European  manufacture,  which  the  miserable  inhabitants  can  obtain  only 
at  second  or  third  hand,  after  they  have  been  charged  with  heavy  customs  duties  at  Cadiz, 
at  Lima,  and  lastly,  at  their  arrival  in  Chili ;  in  exchange  they  give  their  tallow,  hides, 
some  deals,  and  their  wheat,  which,  however,  is  at  so  low  a  price,  that  the  cultivator  has 
no  inducement  to  extend  his  tillage.  Thus  Chili,  with  all  its  gold,  and  articles  of 
exchange,  can  scarcely  procure  sugars,  tobacco,  stuffs,  linens,  cambrics,  and  hardware, 
necessary  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  life."  —  (^Perouse's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  50.   Eng.  ed.) 

Instead,  however,  of  4  or  5  small  ships  from  Lima,  in  1831,  43  British  ships,  carrying 
8,281  tons,  entered  Valparaiso  only,  besides  several  at  the  other  ports!  All  sorts  of 
European  goods  are  carried  direct  to  Chili,  and  are  admitted  at  reasonable  duties.  The 
advantages  resulting  from  this  extensive  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  from  the  settle- 
ment of  English  adventurers  in  the  country,  have  been  already  immense,  and  will  every 
day  become  more  visible.  It  was  impossible,  considering  the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  tliat  the  old  system  of  tyranny  and  superstition  could  be  pulled  to  pieces 
without  a  good  deal  of  violence  and  mischief;  but  the  foundations  of  a  better  order  of 
things  have  been  laid;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Chili  is  destined  to  become  an 
opulent  and  a  flourishing  country. 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Chili  are  the  same  as  those  of  Spain  ;  for  which,  see  Cadiz.  The 
quintal  of  4  arrobas,  or  100  lbs.,  =  101  44  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  fanega,  or  principal  com  measure,  containt 
3,4.39  English  cubic  inches,  and  is  therefore  =  1-599  Winch,  bushels.  Hence  5  fanegas  =  1  Winch, 
quarter  very  nearly.     The  vara,  or  measure  of  length,  =:  33'384  Eng.  inches. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  a  large  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  forming  part 
of  Australia,  lying  between  41°  20'  and  43°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  144°  40'  and  148°  20*  W. 
Ion.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  about  15*000,000  acres. — (See  the  Mercator's  Chart 
prefixed  to  this  work. ) 

This  land  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Tasman,  in  1642,  and  was  named 
in  honour  of  Anthony  Van  Diemen,  at  that  time  governor-general  of  the  Dutch  pos-ses- 
sions  in  the  East  Indies.  Previously  to  1798,  it  was  supposed  to  form  part  of  New 
Holland,  but  it  was  then  ascertained  to  be  an  island.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  in  1803  ;  and  in  1804,  'Hobart  Town,  the  capital,  was  founded. 

The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  mountainous  ;  but,  though  none  of  the  land  be  of 
the  first  quality,  there  are  several  moderately  fertile  plains,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  hilly 
ground  is  susceptible  of  being  cultivated.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not  eupposed 
that  more  than  about  a  third  part  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  island  can  be  considered 
arable  ;  but  about  a  third  more  may  be  advantageously  used  as  sheep  pasture.  As  com- 
pared with  New  Holland,  it  is  well  watered.  The  climate,  though  very  variable,  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  good,  and  suitable  for  European  constitutions ;  and  it  is  not  exposed  to 
the  tremendous  droughts  that  occasion  so  much  mischief  in  New  South  Wales.  Wheat 
is  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  Wool,  however,  is  at  present  the  staple  pi'oduce  of 
the  colony. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  like  New  South  Wales,  was  originally  intended  to  serve  as  a 
penal  colony,  and  convicts  are  still  sent  to  it ;  latterly,  however,  it  has  received  a  very 
considerable  number  of  free  settlers.  In  1830,  the  total  population  of  the  island,  ex- 
clusive of  aborigine;?,  amounted  to  23,169,  of  whom  about  10,000  were  convicts.  The 
disparity  between  the  sexes  is  not  quite  so  great  here  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  formerly  a  good  deal  retarded  by  the  enormities 
committed  by  a  banditti  of  runaway  convicts,  known  by  the  name  of  bush-rangers ;  and 
more  recently  by  the  hostilities  of  the  naties.  Vigorous  measures  have,  howe^'cr,  been 
adopted  for  the  suppression  of  such  outrages,  by  confining  the  natives  within  a  Umited 
district ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  effectual. 

Hobart  Town  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Derwent,  near  its  junction  with  Storm  Bay,  in  lat.  42°  54'  S.,  Ion.  147°  28'  E. 
The  water  is  deep,  and  the  anchorage  good.  A  jetty  has  been  constructed,  accessible 
to  the   largest  ships.     The  situation  appears  to  have  been  very  well  chosen ;  and  the 
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town  has  been  judiciously  laid  out.  In  December,  1832,  the  district  of  Hobart  Town 
contained  10,101  inhabitants,  of  which  were,  free,  males  3,850,  females  2,776;  convicts, 
males  2,699,  females  776.  The  population  of  the  town  itself,  at  the  epoch  referred 
to,  was  about  9,600.  The  houses  are  supposed  to  be  worth,  at  an  average,  50/. 
a  year.  There  are  several  printing  establishments  in  the  town,  and  no  fewer  than  9 
or  10  newspapers,  some  of  them  very  well  conducted.  There  is  also  a  Book  Society 
a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  several  respectable  schools  and  academies.  The  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  Banking  Company,  the  Derwent  Bank,  and  the  Commercial  Bank,  have 
each  offices  in  Hobart  Town.     They  are  joint  stock  companies. 

Launceston,  the  second  town  in  the  island,  is  situated  in  the  northern  part,  at  the  head 
of  the  navigable  river  Tamar,  which  falls  into  Port  Dalrymple.  Its  population  may 
amount  to  about  5,000.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Sydney  and  Hobart  Town, 
and  recently  it  has  begun  to  trade  direct  to  England. 

Trade  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  —  Imports.  —  Malt  liquors,  rum,  brandy,  and  wine, 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  imports  into  the  colony.  Next  to  them  are  piece  goods, 
hardware,  tea,  sugar,  ice. 

Account  of  the  Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  during  each  of  the  Five  Years 

ending  with  1831. 


Articles. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Briti&h  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures.                   Declared  value. 
Apparel,  slops,  and  haberdashery              -                 .  -              -    L, 
Beer  and  ale           -           -                  -                  -                   -               - 

Cabinet  and  nphoktery  wares       ... 

Cotton  manufactures           -                  -                  -                    -           - 

Glass  and  earthenware               -                      ^                     -                  - 
Iron,  steel,  and  hardwares                 -                 ... 
Leather  and  saddlery              ... 
Linens              -                 -                 -                 -                     -           - 

Sheep           ....                   -                 . 

Silks                  ..... 

Soap  and  candles        -                    -                      -                      ■.              - 
Stationery               -                   -                      -                    - 

Woollen  goods               -                      -                    *                      -           - 
All  other  articles       ...                     .                 . 

Total           -             -    L. 

Foreign  and  colonial  produce,                                                  Quantities. 

ShMp                   -                  -                  -                    -             •     number 

Spirits,  brandy               -                  -                    -                -    proof  gals, 
geneva               -                   •                   "                   -         -             — 
rum               -                   .                   -                   -             -             — 
of  the  British  North  American  colonies       -              -            — 

Tea               -               -               -                   -                     -                -    lbs. 

Wines               .....    gallons 

18,068 

7,6fl5 

540 

11,107 

3,5»1 

8,717 

1,959 

4,099 

336 

940 

3,070 

3,067 

6,724 

16,132 

23,351 

6,280 

168 

11,288 
6,185 

12,928 
3,820 
2,518 
2,390 
1,902 
840 
3,165 
5,387 

20,592 

13,674 
6/)40 

315 
4,934 
3,549 
7,378 
1,986 
1,246 

108 
1,956 

552 
1,770 
4,248 
8,225 

26,119 
7,253 
1,.356 
8,365 
4,872 

10,839 
3,569 
3,158 
193 
2,291 
899 
1,983 
7,919 

15,614 

36,018 

2,540 

462 

19,018 

5,078 

16,011 

2,61.0 

3,340 

80 

5,261 

929 

2,547 

8, .37  6 

17,124 

86,006 

100,751 

55,981 

94,430 

119,444 

306 
12,894 
3,857 
79,178 
7,865 
2,446 
53,532 

695 
35,352 
4,420 
77,132 

3,553 
30,458 

'  7,315 
4,231 
21,441 

S60 
15,198 

115 

1,776 

1,758 

20,204 

2,076 
16,084 

2,273 
1,679 
58,983 

2,036 
18,118 

Exclusive  of  the  imports  from  the  mother  country.  Van  Diemen's  Land  imports  su^ar  from  the 
Mauritius,  wine  and  fruit  from  the  Cape,  tea  from  China  or  Singapore,  piece  goods  from  India,  tobacco 
from  Brazil,  and  beef,  bacon,  cheese,  horses,  &c.  from  New  South  Wales.  According  to  the  statement  in 
the  papers  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (vol.  i.  p.  251.)  the  total  value  of  the  imports  in  183<),  was 
255,298/. ;  of  which,  153,478/.  was  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  93,251/.  by  British  possessions,  and  8,5G!i/.  by 
foreign  states. 

Exports.  —  Wool  forms  by  far  the  principal  article  of  export,  and  next  to  it  is  wheat,  principally  sent 
to  Sydney,  whale  oil,  whalebone,  timber,  mimosa  bark,  live  stock,  potatoes,  &c.  The  increase  in  the 
exports  of  wool  is  quite  extraordinary.     It  is  almost  wholly  brought  to  England. 

Account  of  the  Imports  of  Wool  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  1827  to  1833, 

both  inclusive. 


Years.,                 Lbs. 

if  ears. 

Lbs.                Years. 

Lbi. 

Years. 

Lbs. 

1827                192/175 
1S28                528,846 

1829 
1830 

925,320                  1831 
993,979                  1832 

1,359,203 
951431 

1833 

1,547,201  * 

In  1831,  the  imports  of  whale  oil  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  amounted  to  848  tuns  ;  and  during  the  same 
year,  .39,264  cwt.  of  bark  were  imported.  The  total  real  value  of  the  articles  jxported  in  1830  was  csti. 
mated  at  170,000/.,  distributed  as  follows :  — 


Articles. 

Amount. 

Articles. 

Amount. 

Wool             .                 .                 .              - 

Wheat 

Oil                  -                   ... 

Whalebone                 ... 

Flour              -                 ... 

Livestock 

Potatoes               -                  ... 

Barley  and  oats             .                   .                  - 

L. 

48,000 
40,000 
17,000 
6,000 
3,000 
5,000 
4,500 
500 

Hides                 -                 ... 

Sealskins 

Opossum  and  kangaroo  ditto 

irfimosabark 

Timber               -                  .                  .          . 

Unenumerated  goods 

L. 

600 

400 

4(X) 

2,000 

1,000 

41,600 

Total       -          -    L. 

170,000 

Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  in  England.  The  Spanish  dollar  circulates  at 
4s.  'id. 

Shipping,  §-c.  —  In  1830,  there  belonged  to  the  island  26  vessels,  of  the  aggregattf 
burden  of  2,151  tons. 


•  The  imports  of  wool  from  Kew  South  Wales  in  1833,  were  1,969,508  lbs. ;  making  the  total  import* 
from  Australia  in  that  year,  3,516,869  lbs. 
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Arrivals  ctltobart  Town  in  1832. —There  arrived  during  the  year,  51  ships,  of  the  burden  of  18,214  toni; 
25  brigj,  of  4,201  tons;  and  iiU  schooners,  of  1,948  tons;  making  in  all,  105  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  24,363 
tons  Of  these,  were  from  England  41,  New  South  Wales  35,  India  and  Cbioa  3,  Swan  River  3,  New 
Zealand  6,  fishery  2,  Mauritius  5,  Launccston  10,  and  Desolation  Island  1. 

lievenue,  ^c.  —  The  customs  duties  collected  in  the  colony  amount  to  about  50,000/. 
a  year,  and  the  whole  ordinary  revenue  is  about  70,000Z.  ;  to  which  has  to  be  added,  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  land,  and  other  sources.  Government  contributes  about 
120,000/.  a  year  in  aid  of  the  colonial  revenue,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  convict 
establishments,  &c. 

For  the  regulations  as  to  the  granting  of  land  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c.,  see 
Sydney. 

Immigrants.  —  Of  these  there  arrived  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  during  1832,  men  926,  women  769, 
children  41G;  in  all,  2,131. 

Prices  of  Provisions  at  Hobart  Town,  December,  1832. 

The  average  prices  during  the  year  1832  were  — 
Beef,  per  lb.       -  -  -  -    0    9    to  0  in  ».  d. 

Mutton,  do.  -  ■  -    0    SJ—   0    6      Stall-fed  beef,  per  lb.  .  -  -    0    8    to   0  11 

\'eal,  do.  -  -  -  -08   —    09      Mutton,  do.  -  -  -    0    41  —   0    7i 

Port,  do.  -  -.,_-....  ->„„- 

(joose 
Turkey 
Bread,"  the  quartern  loaf 

By  comparing  these  prices  with  those  of  Sydney  {ante,  p.  1104.),  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  principal 
necessaries  of  life  at  the  latter  is  obvious;  house  rent  is  also  higher  at  Hobart  Town.  But  it  would 
appear  that  wages  are  rather  higher  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  than  in  New  South  Wales.  Drunkenness  is 
the  great  vice  of  the  free,  as  well  as  of  the  convict  population  ;  and  it  is  this,  and  not  the  facility  of  ac. 
<juiring  land,  that  renders  it  so  difficult  to  procure  good  servants  in  Australia.  Lieutenant  Breton  says, 
that  the  free  women  sent  to  the  colony  by  government  have  proved  no  great  acquisition,  except  by  in- 
creasing the  population  ;  but  we  hardly  think  that  this  can  be  the  case. 

Encoiiragemc7it  to  Emigrants.  —  Government  has  recently  come  to  a  resolution  to  advance,  by  way  of 
loan,  a  sum  not  exceeding  20/.  each,  to  a  given  number  of  young  and  married  agricultural  labourers,  in- 
tending to  emigrate  to  .\ustraha  with  their  wives  and  families.  The  following  are  the  conditions  as  to 
this  advance :  — 


-    0 

9  to  0  in 

" 

-    0 

SJ—   0    6 

Stall-fed  beef,  per  lb. 

-    0 

8   —    09 

Mutton,  do. 

-    0 

8    —   09 

Pork,  do. 

-    9 

0   —  10    0 

Veal,  do. 

-  12 

0   —  14    0 
0    8 

Hay,  from  4/.  to  9/.  9».  per  ton. 

to  '  description  of  the  party  on  whose  account  the  money  is  to  be 
\o  '.  paid,  and  enclosing  a  prorais.sory  note,  which  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  si;jn  in  acknowledgment  of  his  debt ;  — which  note 
must  be  witnessed  by  the  captain  and  chief  mate  of  the  vessel. 
But  arrangements  will  be  made,  by  which  the  payment  of  this 
order  will  not  take  place  in  the  colony,  until  the  captain  shall 
have  produced  the  parties,  on  whose  account  it  is  to  be  made, 
before  the  otficer  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  they  shall 
have  entered  into  a  fresh  obligation  for  tne  repayment  of  the 


Condifions  under  which  Government  rvill  make  adva 
Emigrants  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land 
advance  will  be  made  except  to  yountj  and  married  agricultural 
labourers,  who  intend  taking  their  wives  and  families  with  them ; 
and  a  strict  inquiry  will  be  instituted  into  their  character  and 
habits  of  industry,  before  the  assistance  they  solicit  will  be 
granted  to  tbcm. 

No    1  family  will  be  allowed  an  advance  exceeding  20/. ; 
and  it  will  be  useless  therefore  for  parties,  who  may  not  possess 

the  remainder  of  ihe  sum  requisite  for  defraying  the  expense  of     advance  made  to  them.     For  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's 
their  passage,  to  apply  for  assistance.  i  government,  and  cannot  be  too  clearly  understocl  by  all  per- 

Kvery  person  desirous  of  receiving  the  proposed  advance  '  soivs  who  may  accept  this  loan,  that  repayment  of  the  debt  (in 
must  fill  up,  and  send  back  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  such  proportions,  and  at  such  intervals,  as  may  not  be  unsuit- 
the  Colonial  Department,  the  Return  hereto  annexed.    (Copi      '    "' '^  '~  '' "  ~'  '  "*"         *"         ' 


of  this  Rettim  may  be  had  from  any  of  the  agents  for  emigra- 
tion mentioned  below.)  If  the  information  contained  in  this 
Return,  and  the  answers  to  the  inquiries  which  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  parties  who  certify  the  correctness  of  the  return, 
shall  be  considered  satisfactory,  the  applicant 
lice  to  that  effect.    He  may  then  proceed  to  make  h 


able  to  the  circumstances  of  each  emigrant)  shall  be  strictly 
enforced,  bv  means  of  the  ample  powers  which  the  laws  of  the 
colony  render  available  for  that  purpose. 

Government  agents  for  emigration  have  been  appointed  at 
Liverpool ,  Bristol,  Dublin ,  Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast,  and 
Greenock;  who  have  been  instructed  to  atlbrd  gratuitous  in- 
formation to  all  persons  Jipplying  to  them,  as  to  the  best  means 


ment  with  the  owners  or  masters  of  ships  proceeding  to  New  .  of  carrying  their  schemes  ot  emigration  into  efiect.    Parties, 

South  Wales  or  Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  and  as  soon  as  any  ship  j  therefore,  who  may  reside  in  the  neighhourhoo<l  of  these  agents, 

vner  or  master  shall  notify  (in  a  form  which  will  be  provided     are  requested  to  apply  to  them  either  personally  (or  if  by  letter. 


for  that  purpose)  that  the  emigrant  has  taken  the  other 
sary  steps  for  engaging  his  passage,  an  order  will  be  granted  for 
the  payment,  in  the  colony,  of  VO/.  to  the  agent  or  master  of  the 
vessel  m  which  this  emiijrant  may  arrive.  The  emigrant  will 
of  course  be  able  to  obtain  a  corresponding  deduction  from  the 
amouJU  to  be  paid  by  liimself  in  this  country. 

The  order  for  payment  will  be  intrusted  to  the  master  of  the  '  lection  among  apphcauon 
vessel  in  which  the  einigrantis  to  proceed,  and  will  con^ist  of  other  ground  of  distinction 
a  sealed  despatch  to  the  governor,  containing  the  name  and  1  Downing  Street,  Cth  April,  1S34. 


post  p.iid^  for  information  on  this  subject. 

All  applications  for  the  assistance  of  government  must  be 
maile  by  letter  only,  addres^etl  to  R.  W.  Hay,  Ksq.,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Ix)ndon  ;  and  should  the  number  of  appli- 
cations be  greater  than  Ihe  funds  at  their  disposal  will  enable 
them  to  comply  with,  priority  of  date  will  form  the  rule  of  se- 
which  there  shall  appear  no 


Custom-house  Regulations,  Rates  of  Pilotage,  Harbour  Dues,  etc. 

Cuttom-lunue  Regulations .  L,  »,  d. 

Wharfage — On  landing  each  cask,  bale,  or  package   0    0    9 
On  landing  iron,  per  ton  -  -  -090 

On  landing  salt,  per  ton        -  -  -  -    0    3    0 

On  landing  timber,  per  1,000  feet  -  -    0    2    0 

On  shipping  each  cask,  bale,  or  package         -       -    0    0    3 
On  shipping  iron,  per  ton  -  -  -    0    3    0 

On  ship|ting  salt,  per  ton  -         -  -  -    0    I    0 

Colonial  produce,  when  landed  or  shipped,  is  not  subjected 
to  any  charge,  except  for  a  stUferance. 

L.   M.  if. 

Fees — A  sufferance  to  land  or  ship  goods  -        -    0    1    0 

A  wanant  to  remove  goods  from  under  bond         -010 

On  landing  each  cask  or  package  of  spirits  or  wine    0    0    6 

On  the  rtgistrj-  of  vessels  not  exceedin^-lO  tons     -    2    0    0 

On  the  registry  of  vessels  above  40  tons,  per  ton     -    0    1    0 

'lo  the  chief  clerk,  on  the  registry  of  vessels    -      -    0  10    0 

On  indorsing  change  of  master         -  •  -    0  10   0 

Warehinise  Rent  and   Charges.  —  A   government  ortler  pub- 

li!,hed  the  7th  of  February,  fS2fi,  fixes  the  following  rents  on 

spirits  and  tobacco,  in  the  king's  bonded  stores,  viz.  — 

[      Ist.   All  spirituous  liquors,  Is.  3d.  per  tun  of  2.')2  gallons, 

for  ever)  week,  or  any  |>eriod  less  than  a  week,  during  which 

the  same  ^halt  he  deposited. 

ydly.    Tobacco,  6d.  per  ton  for  every  week,  or  any  period 
less  than  a  week,  during  which  the  same  shall  be  deposited. 
I      .Idly.  The  amount  of  all  such  warehouse  rent,  in  respect 
of  any  cask  or  package  required  to  be  delivered,  must  be  paid 
I  before  the  same  can  be  so  delivered. 

i      4thly.  No  allowance  whatsoever  will  at  any  time  be  made, 
in  respect  of,  nor  will  the  government  be  answerable  for,  any 
'  Joss  by  fire,  leakage,  robberv,  or  casualtv  of  any  kind. 
1       (iovemment  Order^  28M  of  Fehrunrjiy  1829.  —  Representations 
I  having  been  made  to  the  lieutenant  governor,  of  the  Incon- 


Entry  of  a  British  vessel,  not  colonial,  with  mer- 
chandise          ...                  .  . 
Entry  of  any  foreign  vessel                •           - 
Permis-iion  to  trade               -               -               -  - 
Dues  on  each  bond         .               .               - 
Dues  on  port  clearance  and  fee           -               -  - 

Transports  are  fn  e  from  port  charges. 
Colonial  Vessels.  —  Entry,  and  clearance  to  the  out- 
ports               •                  -           -                  -  - 
Fee  on  ditto 
Entry  and  clearance  to  the  fishery  or  to  the  out 
settlement           -           -               -               -  - 
Fee  on  ditto           -                -                    -  - 
Clearance  of  an  o]>en  boat          .          .            ,  . 
Annual  licence  fi>r  a  boat        -                  .  .      , 
I>utics.       On  brantly,  per  gallon            -             .  . 
On  Hollands  or  geneva,  per  gallon 
On  rum,  per  fjallon,    the  produce  of  the  M'est 
Indian  colonies            -                .                -  . 
On  British  gin,  oer  gallon               -                -  - 
On  tobacco,  per  lb.            -           - 


0  2  6 
0  10  0 
0  10    0 


0     1     6 


The  duty  on  all  spirits,  either  British  or  foreign,  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  strength,  if  over  proof,  according  to 
Sykes's  hydrometer. 

On  all  merchandise  of  foreign  produce  or  manufacture,  an 
cd  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  importation,  agreeably  to 
the  act  of  4  Geo.  4.  c.  UG.,  with  the  exception  of  wine,  which 
Is  subjected  to  a  duly  of  15  per  cent.  Goods  of  British  manu- 
facture are  not  subjected  to  any  duty. 
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Tcni«nc«  and  delay  attending  the  stowing  and  unstowinj^  of 
floods  in  the  bonded  warehouses*  a  gang  of  men  has  been 
appointed  to  be  employed  under  the  storekeeper  for  this  pur- 
pose exctusively,  and  the  following  scale  of  charges  will  be 
requiretl  to  be  paid  :  — 

For  Spirits.  —  Per  pipe,  3  pipe,  or  puncheonj  each,  stow- 
ing y</.,  unstowing  1*.  oj. 

Per  i  pipe,  hogshead,  or  barrel,  stowing  6d.,  unstow- 
ing 2*. 

Per  case  containing  3  or  more  dozen  bottles,  stowing  3</., 
unstowing  4(/. 

Per  case  containing  a  less  quantity  than  3  dozen,  stowing  2J., 
unstowing  3(/. 

l-'or  Tobacco.  —In  large  serons,  each,  stowing  Gd.,  unstow- 
ing 9d. 

In  cases,  each,  stowing  3(/.,  unstowing  id. 

In  kegs*  each,  stowing  'id.,  unstowing  3rf. 

In  baskets,  roUs,  or  snaall  serous,  stowing  Id.,  unstow- 
ing Irf. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  r.o  labourers  are  to  be  admitted  into,  or  employed  at,  the 
bonded  warehouse,  except  the  storekeeper's  gang. 

(Joods  intended  to  be  warehoused  under  bond  must  be 
landed  before  12  oVlock. 

Hours  of  attendance  at  the  Custom-house  quay,  from  8 
o'clock  till  4  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  30th  of  April, 
and  from  9  till  4  from  the  1st  ot  May  till  the  31st  of  August. 

The  appointed  days  for  opening  the  bonding  warehouse  for 
thf-  delivery  of  goods,  are,  Mondays  and  Thi 
week,  at  I  o'clock,  on  which  days  the  dutie 

?rior  to  1*2  o'clock.    Tobacco  is  issued  on  the  sai 
0  to  12  o'clock. 

Rates  of  Pilotage  at  ilie  Derrvcni. 

Draught  of  water.  Into- 

Z.   *.   d. 

10  feet  and  under         -  -  -    3    Oil 

11  ditto         -  .  -  -    3    3    4 

12  ditto        -  -  -  -    3     8     3 

13  ditto  -  -  -      -    3  15    6 

14  ditto        -  .  -  -    4    5     5 
1.5  ditto 

16  ditto 

17  ditto 

18  ditto 

19  ditto 

20  ditto 


•sdays  jn  every 
must  be  paid 
ime  days,  from 


-  4  19  111 

3  17 

8J 

-  S  17  0 

4  11 

0 

-  7  1  4J 

-  8  13  04 

5  9 

11 

6  14 

7* 

-  10  14  6 

8  6 

10 

-13  3  3 

10  4 

9 

At  Port  Dairymplt. 
Proceeding  aliove  \MiiTlpool  Reach. 


7  feet  and  under 
Above  7  feet,  per  foot 


-    0    6    6 


pool  Reach. 
L.  •.    d. 

1   10    4 
0     4     4 


If  the  pilot  does  not  board  the  vessel  outside  the  middle 
ground  at  the  Heads  at  George  Town,  or,  the  weatlier  not  per- 
mitting his  going  outside,  if  he  be  not  ready  to  sliow  th« 
channel  by  keeping  his  boat  in  the  fair  way  until  the  sllip  can 
be  boarded,  he  shall  forfeit  4  the  pilotage  inwards. 

For  every  number  of  inches  below  6,  no  charge  is  to  hm 
made ;  for  ^  a  foot  and  upwards,  1  foot  is  to  be  charged. 

Colonial  vessels  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  pilotage, 
unless  the  master  shall  make  the  signal  for  a  pilot  and  accept 
his  service. 

Barbour  Dues  cU  the  Dement* 

L.   I.  i. 
For  mooring  and  unmooring  a  vessel  within  the 

harbour,  per  register  ton        -  -  -         -    0    0    1 

For  each  removal  of  the  ship  within  the  harbour, 
per  register  ton  -  -  -  -    0    0    1 

Colonial  vessels  under  SO  tons  per  register,  to  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  the  foregoing  dues,  imless  the  services  of 
the  harbour  master  be  specifically  required. 

At  Port  Daln/mple. 

For  each  removal  of  a  ship  or  vessel  from  anchorage 
or    moorings,    to  other   anchorage   or  moorings, 

under  S!00  tons  -  -  -  --0  15  0 

200  tons  and  under  300        -  -  -  -    1    0  0 

300  tons  and  under  400     •  -  .  -    1  10  O 

400  tons  and  under  500     -  -  -  -    2    0  0 

500  tons  and  upwards      -  -  -  --2  10  0 

Each  vessel  entering  the  harbour  will  be  charged  with 
2  removes. 

Vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  not  to  pay  harbour  dues. 

No  vessels  to  be  deemed  colonial  that  are  not  registered  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 


These  details  have  been  principally  derived  from  An  Account  qf  Van  Diemen's  Land,  published  at 
Hobart  Town  in  1833 ;  and  partly  from  Lieut.  Breton's  book,  and  diiFerent  Parliamentary  Papers. 

VANILLA,  the  fruit  of  the  Epidendrum  Vanilla,  a  species  of  vine  extensively  cul-. 
tivated  in  Mexico.  It  has  a  trailing  stem,  not  unlike  the  common  ivy,  but  not  so  woody, 
which  attaches  itself  to  any  tree  that  grows  near  it.  The  Indians  propagate  it  by  planting 
cuttings  at  the  foot  of  trees  selected  for  that  purpose.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  18  or  20 
feet ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  mixed  with  white ;  the  fruit  is  about 
8  or  10  inches  long,  of  a  yellow  colour  when  gathered,  but  dark  brown  or  black  when 
imported  into  Europe ;  it  is  wrinkled  on  the  outside,  and  full  of  a  vast  number  of  seeds 
like  grains  of  sand,  having,  when  properly  prepared,  a  peculiar  and  delicious  fragrance. 
It  is  principally  used  for  mixing  with  and  perfuming  chocolate  ;  and  is,  on  that  account, 
largely  imported  into  Spain  ;  but  as  chocolate,  owing  to  oppressive  duties,  is  little  used 
in  England,  vanilla  is  not  much  known  in  this  country. 

Vanilla  is  principally  gathered  in  the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  at  Mi- 
santla,  Colipa,  Vacuatla,  and  other  places.  It  is  collected  by  the  Indians,  who  sell  it  to 
the  whites  {gente  de  razon),  who  prepare  it  for  market.  They  spread  it  to  dry  in  the 
sun  for  some  hours,  then  wrap  it  in  woollen  cloths  to  sweat.  Like  pepper,  it  changes 
its  colour  in  this  operation  —  becoming  almost  black.  It  is  finally  dried  by  exposing  it 
to  the  sun  for  a  day.  There  are  four  varieties  of  vanilla,  all  differing  in  price  and  ex- 
cellence ;  viz.  the  vanilla  fina,  the  zacate,  the  rezacate,  and  the  vasura.  The  best  comes 
from  the  forests  surrounding  the  village  of  Zcntila,  in  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  mean  exportation  of  vanilla  from  Vera  Cruz  may  amoui^ 
to  from  900  to  1,000  millares,  worth  at  Vera  Cruz  from  30,000  to  40,000  dollars. — 
Vanilla  is  also  imported  from  Brazil,  but  it  is  very  inferior.  The  finest  Mexican  vanilla, 
is  extremely  high  priced.  All  sorts  are  subjected  in  this  country  to  a  duty  of  5s.  per  lb. 
—  (See  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  2d  edit,  tome  iii.  pp.  37.  46.  ;  Poinsett's  Notes  on 
Mexico,  p.  194.  &c.) 

VELLUM,  a  species  of  fine  parchment.  — (See  Parch.ment.) 

VENICE,  a  famous  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
that  name,  situated  on  a  cluster  of  small  islands  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  lat.  45°  25'  53"  N.,  Ion.  12°  20'  31  '  E.  Population  about  100,000.  The 
commerce  of  Venice,  once  the  most  extensive  of  any  European  city,  is  now  compara- 
tively trifling  ;  and  the  population  is  gradually  diminishing  both  in  numbers  and  wealth. 
Her  imports  consist  of  wheat,  and  other  sorts  of  grain,  from  the  adjoining  provinces  of 
Lombardy  and  the  Black  Sea;  olive  oil,  principally  from  the  Ionian  Islands;  cotton 
stuffs  and  hardware  from  England  ;  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  products  from 
England,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  &c.  ;  dried  fish,  dye  stuffs,  &c.  The  exports  prin- 
cipally consist  of  grain,  raw  and  wrought  silk,  paper,  woollen  manufactures,  fruits, 
cheese,  &c.,  the  products  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Italy,  and  of  her  own  industry  } 
but  her  manufactures,  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages,  are  now  much  decaved. 
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Port.  — The  islands  on  which  Venice  is  built  lie  within  a  line  of  long,  low,  narrow  islands,  running 
N.  and  S.,  and  enclosing  what  is  termed  the  lagoon,  or  shallows,  that  surround  the  city,  and  separate  it 
from  the  main  land.  The  principal  entrance  from  the  sea  to  the  lagoon  is  at  Malamocco,  about  1^  league 
S.  from  the  city ;  but  there  are  other,  though  less  frequented,  entrances,  both  to  the  S.  and  the  N.  ot 
this  one.  There  is  a  bar  outside  Malamocco,  on  which  there  are  not  more  than  10  feet  at  high  water  at 
spring  tides  ;  but  there  is  a  channel  between  the  western  point  of  the  bar  and  the  village  of  San  Pietro, 
which  has  16  feet  water  at  springs,  and  14  at  neaps.  Merchant  vessels  usually  moor  oti'the  ducal  palace; 
out  sometimes  they  come  into  the  grand  canal  which  intersects  the  city,  and  sometimes  they  moor  in  the 
wider  channel  of  the  Giudecca.  Vessels  coming  from  the  south  for  the  most  part  make  Pirano  or 
Rovjgno  on  the  coast  of  Istria,  where  they  take  on  board  pilots,  who  carry  them  to  the  bar  opposite  to 
Malamocco.  But  the  employment  of  Istrian  pilots  is  quite  optional  with  the  master,  and  is  not,  as  is 
sometimes  represented,  a  compulsory  regulation.  When  one  is  taken,  the  usual  fee  from  Pirano  or 
Rovigno  to  the  bar  is  20  Austrian  dollars,  or  about  H.  On  arriving  at  the  bar,  ships  are  conducted  across 
it  anil  into  port  by  pilots,  whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  them  outside,  or  on  the  bar,  and  of  whose  services  they 
must  avail  themselves.  —  (For  the  charges  on  account  of  pilotage,  see  post.) 

Money.  —  Formerly  there  were  various  methods  of  accounting  here ;  but  now  accounts  are  kept,  as  at 
Genoa,  in  lire  Italiane,  divided  into  centesimi,  or  100th  parts.  The  lira  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
weight,  fineness,  and,  consequently,  value  as  the  franc.  But  the  coins  actually  in  circulation,  denominated 
lire,  are  respectively  equal  in  sterling  value  to  about  5d.  and  i\d.  The  latter  are  coined  by  the  Austrian 
government. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  weights  are  here,  as  at  Genoa,  of  two  sorts ;  the  peso  sottilc 
and  the  peso  grosso.    The  French  kilogramme,  called  the  libbra  Italiana,  is  also  sometimes  introduced. 

100  lbs.  peso  grosso  =  105186  lbs.  avoirdupois.         I    100  lbs.  peso  sottile  =  66428  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

—  127-830  lbs.  Troy.  |  —  80-728  lbs.  Troy. 

—  47-698  kilogrammes.  j  —  30123  kilogrammes. 

_  98-485  lbs.  of  Hamburgh.  _  62196  lbs.  of  Hamburgh. 

—  S6-569  lbs.  of  Amsterdam.     |  —  60986  lbs.  of  Amsterdam. 
The  moggio,  or  measur-e  for  corn,  is  divided  into  4  staje,  16  quarte,  or  64  quartaroli.    The  staja  =  2  27 

Winch,  bushels. 

The  measure  for  wine,  anfora  =  4  bigonzi,  or  8  mastelli,  or  48  sechii,  or  192  bozze,  or  768  quartuzzi.  It 
contains  137  EngUsh  wine  gallons. 

'J'he  botta  =  5  bigonzi.  Oil  is  sold  by  weight  or  measure.  The  botta  contains  2  migUaje,  or  80  miri  of 
25  lbs.  peso  grosso.     The miro  =  4028  English  wine  gallons.  , 

The  braccio,  or  long  measure,  for  woollens  =  26-6  EngUsh  inches ;  the  braccio  for  siUu  =  24-8  do.  The 
foot  of  Venice  =  13-68  English  inches.  —  {Nelkenbrecher,  and  Dr.  Kelly.) 

Historical  Notice.  —  Venice  was  the  earliest,  and  for  a  lengthened  period  the  most 
considerable,  commercial  city  of  modern  Europe.  Her  origin  dates  from  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Attila  in  452.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aquileia,  and  the  neighbouring 
territory,  flying  from  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  found  a  poor  but  secure  asylum  in 
the  cluster  of  small  islands  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta,  near  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf.  In  this  situation  they  were  forced  to  cultivate  commerce  and  its  sub- 
sidiary arts,  as  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  maintain  themselves.  At  a  very 
early  period  they  began  to  trade  with  Constantinople  and  the  Levant ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  competition  of  the  Genoese  and  Pisans,  they  continued  to  engross  the 
principal  trade  in  Eastern  products,  till  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  turned  this  traffic  into  a  totally  new  channel.  The  crusades  contributed 
to  increase  the  wealth,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  and  the  possessions  of  Venice. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  Turkish  sultan,  Mahomet  II., 
entered  Constantinople  sword  in  hand,  and  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  Constantine 
and  Justinian,  the  power  of  the  Venetians  had  attained  its  maximum.  At  that  period, 
besides  several  extensive,  populous,  and  well  cultivated  provinces  in  Lombardy,  the 
republic  was  mistress  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Morea,  and  most 
of  the  isles  in  the  Egean  Sea.  She  had  secured  a  chain  of  forts  and  factories  that  ex- 
tended along  the  coasts  of  Greece  from  the  Morea  to  Dalinatia  ;  while  she  monopolised 
almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Egypt.  The  preservation  of  this  monopoly,  of  the 
absolute  dominion  she  had  early  usurped  over  the  Adriatic,  and  of  the  dependence  of 
her  colonies  and  distant  establishments,  were  amongst  the  principal  objects  of  the  Ve- 
netian government ;  and  the  measures  it  adopted  in  that  view  were  at  once  skilfully 
devised,  and  prosecuted  with  inflexible  constancy.  With  the  single  exception  of  Rome, 
Venice,  in  the  1 5th  century,  was  by  far  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  of  European 
cities  ;  and  her  singular  situation  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  on  which  she  seems  to  float, 
contributed  to  impress  those  who  visited  her  with  still  higher  notions  of  her  wealth  and 
grandeur.  Sannazarius  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  preferred  Venice  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  world ;  but  none  have  so  beautifully  expressed  their  preference. 
Viderat  Adriacis  Venetam  Neptunus  in  undis, 

Stare  urbem,  et  toto  ponere  jura  mari. 
Nunc  mihi  Tarpeias  quantumvis,  Jupiter,  arces 

Objice,  et  ilia  tua  mcenia  Martis,  ait : 
Si  Tiberim  pelago  pra;fers,  tu-bem  aspice  utramque, 

Illam  homines  dicas,  banc  posuissc  Deos. 
Though  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  Christendom  against  :the 
Turks,  Venice  bad  to  contend,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  against  a  com- 
bination of  the  European  powers.  The  famous  league  of  Cambray,  of  which  Pope 
Julius  II.  was  the  re-il  author,  was  formed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  eflTecting  the  entire 
subjugation  of  the  Venetians,  and  (he  partition  of  their  territories.     The  emperor  and 
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the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  joined  this  powerful  confederacy.  But,  owing  less  to 
the  valour  of  the  Venetians,  than  to  dissensions  amongst  their  enemies,  the  league  was 
speedily  dissolved  without  materially  weakening  the  power  of  the  republic.  From  that 
period  the  policy  of  Venice  was  comparatively  pacific  and  cautious.  But  notwith- 
standing her  efforts  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Turks,  the  latter  invaded  Cyprus 
in  1570;  and  conquered  it  after  a  gallant  resistance,  continued  for  11  years.  The 
Venetians  had  the  principal  share  in  the  decisive  victory  gained  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto 
in  1571  :  but  owing  to  the  discordant  views  of  the  confederates,  it  was  not  properly 
followed  up,  and  could  not  prevent  the  fall  of  Cyprus. 

Tlie  war  with  the  Turks  in  Candia  commenced  in  1645,  and  continued  till  1670. 
The  Venetians  exerted  all  their  energies  in  defence  of  this  valuable  island  ;  and  its 
acquisition  cost  the  Turks  above  iJOOjOGO  men.  The  loss  of  Candia,  and  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic,  now  almost  wholly  turned  into  other  channels, 
reduced  Venice,  at  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century,  to  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  She  may 
be  said,  indeed,  to  have  owed  the  last  100  years  of  her  existence  more  to  the  forbearance 
and  jealousies  of  others  than  to  any  strength  of  her  own.  Nothing,  however,  could 
avert  that  fate  she  had  seen  overwhelm  so  many  once  powerful  states.  In  1797,  the 
"  maiden  city  "  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror :  and  the  last  surviving  witness 
of  antiquity  —  the  link  that  united  the  ancient  to  the  modern  world  —  stripped  of  inde- 
pendence, of  commerce,  and  of  wealth,  is  now  slowly  sinking  into  the  waves  whence 
she  arose. 

The  foundation  of  Venice  is  described  by  Gibbon,  c.  35. ;  and  in  his  60th  chapter  he  has  eloquently  de- 
picted her  prosperity  in  the  year  1200.  Mr.  Hallani,  in  his  work  on  the  Middle  Ages  (vol.  i.  pp.  470 — 487.), 
has  given  a  brief  account  of  the  changes  of  the  Venetian  government.  Her  history  occupies  a  considerable 
space  in  the  voluminous  work  of  M.  Sismondi  on  the  Italian  Republics  ;  but  his  details  as  to  her  trade 
and  commercial  policy  are  singularly  meagre  and  uninteresting.  All  previous  histories  of  Venice  have, 
however,  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  admirable  work  of  M.  Daru  (Histoire  de  la  liepultlique  de 
P'tnise,  2d  ed.  8  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1821.)  Having  had  access  to  genuine  sources  of  information,  macccssible 
to  all  his  predecessors,  M.  Daru's  work  is  as  superior  to  theirs  in  accuracy,  as  it  is  in  most  other  qualities 
required  in  a  history. 

Trade,  Navigation,  and  Manufactures  of  the  Venetians  in  the  \5th  Century.  —  The 
Venetian  ships  of  the  largest  class  were  denominated  galeasses,  and  were  fitted  up  for 
the  double  purpose  of  war  and  commerce.  Some  of  them  carried  50  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  crews  of  600  men.  These  vessels  were  sometimes,  also,  called  argosers  or  argosies. 
They  had  early  an  intercourse  with  England  ;  and  argosies  used  to  be  common  in  our 
ports.  In  1325,  Edward  II.  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  Venice,  in  which 
full  liberty  is  given  to  them,  for  10  years,  to  sell  their  merchandise  in  England,  and  to 
return  home  in  safety,  without  being  made  answerable,  as  was  the  practice  in  those 
days,  for  the  crimes  or  debts  of  other  strangers.  — {^Anderson's  Chron.  Deduction,  Anno 
1325.)  Sir  William  Monson  mentions,  that  the  last  argosie  that  sailed  from  Venice 
for  England  was  lost,  with  a  rich  cargo  and  many  passengers,  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  in  1587. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  the  annual  value  of  the  goods  exported  from 
Venice  by  sea,  exclusive  of  those  exported  to  the  states  adjoining  her  provinces  in  Lom- 
bardy,  was  estimated,  by  contemporary  writers,  at  10,000,000  ducats;  the  profits  of  the 
out  and  home  voyage,  including  freight,  being  estimated  at  4,000,000  ducats.  At 
the  period  in  question,  the  Venetian  shipping  consisted  of  3,000  vessels  of  from  100 
to  200  tons  burden,  carrying  1 7,000  sailors  ;  300  ships  with  8,000  sailors;  and  45 
galleys  of  various  size,  kept  afloat  by  the  republic  for  the  protection  of  her  trade,  &c., 
having  1 1 ,000  men  on  board.  In  the  dock-yard,  16,000labourers  were  usually  employed.* 
The  trade  to  Syria  and  Egj'pt  seems  to  have  been  conducted  principally  by  ready  money  ; 
for  500,000  ducats  are  said  to  have  been  annually  exported  to  these  countries ;  100,000 
were  sent  to  England.  —  (Daru,  tome  ii.  p.  189.  &c.)  The  vessels  of  Venice  visited 
every  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  every  coast  of  Europe ;  and  her  maritime  com- 
merce was,  probably,  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Christendom.  So 
late  as  1518,  5  Venetian  galeasses  arrived  at  Antwerp,  laden  with  spices,  drugs,  silks, 
&c.  for  the  fair  at  that  city. 

The  Venetians  did  not,  however,  confine  themselves  to  the  supply  of  Europe  with  the 
commodities  of  the  East,  and  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  navigation.  They 
attempted  new  arts,  and  prcsecuted  them  with  vigour  and  success,  at  a  period  when 
they  were  entirely  unknown  in  other  European  countries.  The  glass  manufacture 
of  Venice  was  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  most  celebrated,  of  any  in  Europe ;  and 
her  manufactures  of  silk,  cloth  of  gold,  leather,  refined  sugar,  &c.  were  deservedly 
esteemed.  The  jealousy  of  the  government,  and  their  intolerance  of  any  thing  like  free 
discussion,  was  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  great  literary  works.  Every  scholar 
is,  however,  aware  of  the  fame  which  Venice  early  acquired  by  the  perfection  to  which 

*  This  is  the  statement  of  the  native  authorities ;  but  there  can  b«  no  doubt  that  it  ie  much  ex- 
aggerated ;  — 1,600  would  be  a  more  reasonable  number. 
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she  carried  the  art  of  printing.  The  classics  that  issued  from  tlie  Aldine  presses  are 
still  universally  and  justly  admired  for  their  beauty  and  correctness.  The  Bank  of 
Venice  was  established  in  the  12th  century.  It  continued  tljroughout  a  bank  of  deposit 
merely,  and  was  skilfully  conducted. 

But  tlie  policy  of  government,  though  favourable  to  the  introduction  and  establish- 
ment of  manufactures,  was  fatal  to  their  progressive  advancement.  The  importation  of 
foreign  manufactured  commodities  into  the  territories  of.  the  republic  for  domestic  con- 
sumption was  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties.  The  processes  to  be  followed^ 
in  the  manufacture  of  most  articles  were  regulated  by  law. — "  Des  Vanrtee  1172,  «n 
tribunal  avoit  etc  cree  pour  la  police  des  arts  et  metiers,  la  qualiti  et  la  quantite  des  tnatieres 
furent  soiffneusement  ditermiiiees."  —  (Daru,  tome  iii.  p.  153.)  Having,  in  this  way,  little 
to  fear  from  foreign  competition,  and  being  tied  down  to  a  system  of  routine,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  stimulate  invention  and  discovery  ;  and  during  the  last  century  the 
manufactures  of  Venice  were  chiefly  remarkable  as  evincing  the  extraordinary  perfection 
to  which  they  had  early  arrived,  and  the  absence  of  all  recent  improvements.  An  unex- 
ceptionable judge,  M.  Berthollet,  employed  by  the  French  government  to  report  on  the 
state  of  the  arts  of  Venice,  observed,  "  Que  Vindustrie  des  Venitiens,  comme  celle  des 
C/iinois,  avoit  ete  precoce,  mais  etoit  restee  stationnaire."  —  (Daru,  tome  iii.   p.  161.) 

M.  Daru  has  given  the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  statutes  of  the  State 
Inquisition,  which  strikingly  displays  the  real  character  of  the  Venetian  government, 
and  their  jealousy  of  foreigners  :  —  "  If  any  workman  or  artisan  carry  his  art  to  a  foreign 
country,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  republic,  he  shall  be  ordered  to  return ;  if  he  do  not 
obey,  his  nearest  relations  shall  be  imprisoned,  that  his  regard  for  them  may  induce  him 
to  come  back.  If  he  return,  the  past  shall  be  forgiven,  and  employment  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  liim  at  Venice.  If,  in  despite  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  relations,  he  perse- 
vere in  his  absence,  an  emissari/  shall  be  emploi/ed  to  despatch  him;  and  after  his  death 
his  relations  shall  be  set  at  liberty  !  "  —  (Tom.  iii.  p.  150.) 

The  ]9tli  book  of  M.  Daru's  history  contains  a  comprehensive  and  well.digested  account  of  the  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  navigation  of  Venice.  But  it  was  not  possible,  in  a  work  on  the  general  history 
of  the  republic,  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  details  as  to  these  subjects  as  their  importance  would  have  jus. 
titled.  The  Sloria  Civile  e  Politica  del  Commercio  de'  Venexiani,  di  Carlo  Antonio  Marin,  in  8  vols.  8vo, 
published  at  Venice  at  different  periods,  from  1798  to  1808,  is  unworthy  of  the  title.  It  contains,  indeed, 
a  great  many  curious  statements ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  prolix;  and  while  the  most  uiiin  portant  and 
trivial  subjects  are  frequently  discussed  at  extreme  length,  many  of  great  interest  are  either  entirely 
omitted,  or  are  treated  in  a  very  brief  and  unsatisftictory  manner.  The  commercial  history  of  Venice 
remains  to  be  written  ;  and  were  it  executed  by  a  person  of  competent  attainments,  it  would  be  a  most 
valuable  acquisition. 

Present  Trade  of  Venice.  — From  the  period  when  Venice  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria,  down 
to  1830,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  encourage  Trieste  in  preference  to  Venice ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  former  being  a  free  port,  gave  her  a  very  decided  advantage  over  the  latter. 
Latterly,  however,  a  more  equitable  policy  has  prevailed.  In  1830,  Venice  was  made  a  free  port ;  and  has 
since  fully  participated  in  every  privilege  conferred  on  Trieste.  But,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance, 
the  latter  still  continues  to  preserve  the  ascendancy ;  and  the  revival  of  trade  that  has  taken  place  at 
Venice  has  not  been  so  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  truth  is,  that  except  in  so  far  as  she 
is  the  entrcpdl  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Lombardy,  Venice  has  no  considerable  natural  advantage  as 
a  trading  city;  and  her  extraordinary  prosperity  during  the  middle  ages  is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
comparative  security  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  to  their  success  in  engrossing  the  principal  share  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  than  to  any  other  circumstance.  Still,  houever,  the  trade  is  far  from 
inconsiderable.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  means  by  which  to  ascertain  its  precise  amount.  The 
statements  subjoined  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  rough  approximations;  they  have,  however,  been  ob- 
tained from  the  best  sources,  and  come  as  near  the  mark  as  it  is  j)erhaps  possible  to  attain.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  exports  from  Venice  are  made  through  Trieste  by  coasting  vessels,  that  are  every  day 
passing  between  the  two  cities.  The  smuggling  of  prohibited  and  overtaxed  articles  into  Austrian 
Lombardy  is  also  practised  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  believed  that  fully  2-3ds  of  the  coffee  made  use 
of  in  Lombardy  is  clandestinely  introduced ;  and  sugar,  British  cottons,  and  hardware,  with  a  variety  of 
other  articles,  are  supplied  through  illegitimate  channels.  The  facilities  for  smuggling,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  frontier,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  officers  arc  corrupted,  are  such,  that  the  articles  pass- 
ing  through  the  hands  of  the  fair  trader  afl'cirds  no  test  of  the  real  extent  of  the  business  done.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Austrian  government  will  take  an  enlightened  view  of  this  important  matter.  It  can- 
not but  be  anxious  for  the  suppression  of  smuggling;  and  it  may  be  assured  that  this  is  not  practicable 
otherwise  than  by  a  reduction  of  the  duties.  The  regulations  as  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  goods 
destined  for  the  interior,  the  clearing  of  ships,  &c.,  are  the  same  at  Venice  as  Trieste ;  which  sec. 


Shipping. 

—  There  belonged  to  Venice  in  1832— 

Vessels. 

No.                   Tonnage, 

Men. 

In  forei^  trade 
coasting  do. 

■     '       ■        ' 

lOt     1                 21,841 
107    1                   8,'.i08 

1,1U 
6)6 

211     1                  50,U49 

1,760 

Fishing  boats  are  not  of  a  size  to  be  rated  as  vessels  of  tonnage ;  but  Mr.  Money  thinks  that  not  less 
than  16,000  of  the  population  subsist  by  fishing  near  the.  port  and  over  the  lagoon.  The  tonnage  of 
Venice  has  not  recently  been  either  on  the  increase  or  the  decline.  Its  inconsiderable  amount,  compared 
with  what  it  once  was,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  decline  of  this  famous  emporium. 
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Arrivatt  of  Ship8  in  the  Port  of  Venice  during  the  Years  1829,  1830,  and  1831. 


Under  what  Flag. 

Wi9.                    1                    1S30.                    1                    1S31.                    1 

Number        «. 
of  Vessels.       Tonnage. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 

Hanoverian 

Ionian 

Austrian         -  -            - 

French 

Dutch                -                  - 

Swedish 

Danish          -                  - 

Neapolitan           .                  -                   - 

Papal 

Sardinian 

Greek 

Tuscan 

Russian             -                  - 

Turkish 

10 
1 
1 
lO.'? 
1 
1 
3 

"   45  ' 
1 
2 
4 

1,537 

IDS 

1\ 

23,273 

9;) 

318 

978 

'l2,56'," 

(.2 

a'.m 

122 

2f; 
2 

157 
4 
5 
8 
3 

30 
5 
5 
4 
1 
4 

3,520 
320 

29,404 

369 

1,009 

1,049 

367 

7,630 

409 

C25 

320 

51 

615 

2.5 

1 

170 

1 
2 

3 
2S 
5 
3 
7 

2 

1 

3,098 
80 

35,829 

87 

458 

1,125 

440 

6,609 

559 

488 

434 

461 
200 

A  steam-packet  has  been  established  between  Venice  and  Trieste ;  but  it  is  of  indiffferent  construction 
and  has  not  succeeded  so  well  as  might  have  been  expected.  ' 

Shipping  Charges  in  the  Port  of  Venice  on  Ships  of  different  Nations,  of  the  Burden  of  300  Tons. 


Description  of  Charge. 

If  .Austrian,  or  of  a 

Nation  having  a  Tieaty 

of  Ueciprocity  with 

Austria. 

If  of  a  Nation  not 

having  a  Treaty  of 

Keciprocitv  with 

Austria. 

From  «ie  bar  to  the  place  of  iinally  mooring        -                 -             • 
Out  of  the  port  of  departure           -                 -                 - 

jiuslrian 
Livrea. 
61     57 
61    57 

L.  a.    d. 

2    1    OJ 
2    1    oJ 

A'^JstriiH 
Livrea. 
61     57 
61    57 

L.  a.    d. 

2     1    OX 
2    1    0^ 

Tonnage  Duty. 
One  Austrian  livre  (8rf.  sterling)  per  ton' 

(Originally  levied  on  all  ships  not  Austrian.) 

Free. 

TOO     0 

10    0    0 

Clearine  Charges. 

If  to  a  port  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice  (but  if  to  a  port  in  the  Gulf, 

1<.  5!id.  less  in  all  cases)  -              -                    .                 -              . 

2    30 

0    I    6J 

16    78 

Oil    2i 

Quarantine  Charges. 
If  performing  7  days,  being  the  usual  time  for  vessels  firom  England  - 

Total  of  ordinary  charges        _                  -                  - 
If  in  long  quarantine,  all  ships  pay  extra 

If  departing  in  ballast,  or  with  less  than  J  a  cargo,  all  ships,  not 
Austrian,  or  not  under  treaty  to  be  charged  as  such,  pay  extra 
tonnage  duty,  45  cents  (about  3^(/.  sterling)  per  ton,  bemg,  on  a 
;0U  ton  ship        -                  -                -                  -                  -               . 

Total  of  extreme  charges           -                  -                  .                   . 

39     27 

1    6    2 

53    38 

I  15    7 

161    71 
25    74 

5    9    9i 
0  17    2 

493    20 
25    74 

16    8  10i 
0  17    2 

Free. 

135     0 

4  10    0 

190    45 

6    6  11^ 

653    94 

21  16    Oi 

Imports.  —  A  Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  in  British  Sterling  Money,  Weights,  &c.  of  the 
different  Articles  furnished  by  each  of  the  subjoined  Places,  and  imported  into  Venice,  during  the 
Years  1829,  1830,  and  1831. 


England 


France  (Marseilles) 


Portugal  (Lisbon] 


Coffee  - 
Cotton  wool  • 
Dve  woods  - 
Fuili  .herrings, 
pilchards  - 
Indigo     \ 

Manuf.  cotton 
Sugar    - 
Tinned  plates 
Olive  oil 
Pitch  and  tar 
Stockfish 
Collee     - 


Sugar 


Ancona 
Naples    - 

Sicily 
^   Puglia 


Wheat    - 
Coffee        -    - 
Cotton  wool  - 
Grain,  wheat 

linseed,  Stc. 
Indigo    - 
Iron 
Manufact.  silk 

cotton 
Stockfish 
.Sugar 


English 
Weight 
orMeas. 


quarter 
tons 


Quan- 


4,219 
6,322 
2,151 


10,000 
2,109 


Value  in  '  English 

Sterling.   Weight  or  Quantity. 


121,202 
4,200 
3.%733 


f  barrels 

Mis. 
sup.  valu4 

tons 


1,500 
7,500 


lbs. 

tons 

sup.  value 


11,200 
3,267 
18,400 


1,110 
10,635 
55 
1,010 
4,600 
4,988 
20,370 


2,762 

8,786 
21,088 
10,256 
l(i,9.'« 
969 

1,113 
21,700 

1,821 


Value  in 
Sterling. 


1,132 


13,131 

9,801 

2,776 

220 

50,000 

17,403 

1,100 

207,683 


1,813 
1,404 

12,188 
107 
3,010 
8, ,100 
3,741 

15,277 


2,K00 
652 
5,960 
7,170 
9,1V0 
D.llOO 

!,noo 
),noo 

8.38 
i,272 


llis. 

tons 

sup.  val. 

tons 

value 
tons 

tons 


tons 

quarters 

cwt. 


lbs. 
value 
sup.  val. 


5,562 
7,600 
1,627 

1,205 

5,928 

172 

286 

3,100 


1,120 

1 1 ,950 

34,161 

6.5 

1,240 

6,968 
9,8<)9 
3,590 
2,961 
6,843 
31,586 

10,228 
2,061 
1 ,603 

14,500 


nugar — 1,851    46,272    — 

•  With  the  above  «xception3,  Trieste  may  be  said  to  have  wholly  supplied  Venice  in 


Value  in 
Sterling. 


996 

1,626 

642 

3,736 

16,686 

1,212 

8,1.35 

50,000 

30,483 

854 

238,080 

2,583 

558 

108 

293 

2,184 

15,117 

43,218 

127 

3,69i 

5,226 
6,682 
6,820 
70,5 10 
11,976 
53,981 

17,900 
1,548 
3,078 
4,219 
100 
75,000 
18,000 
80,000 
6,506 
53,181 


tlie  year  182a 
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Exports.  —  An  approximate  Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  in  British  Weights,  Money,  tec.  of 
the  principal  Articles  exported  from  the  Venetian  Provinces,  during  the  Years  1829,  1830,  and  1831. 


Aitida. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Enelish 
Woght. 

Quantity. 

Value 
Pounds 
Sterling. 

Englhh 
Weight. 

Qttantitj. 

Value 
Pounds 

Sterling. 

English 
Woght. 

Quantitj. 

Value 
Pounds 
Sterling. 

Books 

Talne 

7,272 

value 

3,667 

value 

5,352 

Brick  and  stone 

cwt. 

10,44* 

578 

cwt. 

87,763 

4,862 

cwt. 

132,418 

7,502 

Cattle  (for  Venice)    - 

Talue 

. 

10,632 

value 

. 

7,142 

value 

11,482 

Cream  of  tartar 

cwt. 

576 

1,706 

cwt. 

91 

278 

cwt. 

4 

15 

Cotton  tnanufactuics     - 



135 

5,059 



176 

6,581 

_ 

477 

17,769 

1  Grain :  wheat 

_ 

126,354 

58,482 

_ 

55,088 

25,434 

^ 

52,414 

24,260 

maize 

_ 

14,297 

6,455 

— 

36,210 

16,310 

-_ 

33,587 

15,128 

rice         ... 

— 

33,158 

30,695 

— 

24,561 

22,681 

_ 

25,274 

23,339 

seeds 

_ 

3«7 

392 



386 

429 

^ 

361 

402 

Hemp,  raw 

_ 

797 

1,106 



706 

1,104 

_ 

1,859 

2,476 

ropes,  &c.     - 



2,626 

4,8.J0 



412 

759 

_ 

258 

476 

cloth,  &c. 

_ 

536 

4,933 

__ 

1,713 

15,860 

_ 

2,090 

19,327 

Iron  bars  and  plates       •     • 

— 

1,839 

1,863 

_ 

2,960 

2,827 

.. 

1,947 

1,979 

beaten  (steel) 

— 

904 

2,007 

_ 

1,245 

2,861 

^ 

1,118 

3/)31 

manufactures    • 

— 

1,526 

3,898 

— 

2,179 

6,177 

_ 

208 

390 

Oil  of  low  qualitj 

__ 

301 

2,797 

— 

79 

696 

_ 

87 

799 

Silk,  raw 

— 

122 

8,062 



128 

8,417 

... 

231 

14,991 

sewing 



947 

91,085 

.„ 

940 

85,462 

^ 

404 

40,067 

spun        -               -      • 

— 

283 

20,987 

— 

131 

9,785 

» 

314 

25,078 

41 
1,312 

6,828 
998 

90 
2,171 

15,017 
1,604 

Salted  fish 

cwt. 

7,435 

's,306' 

~ 

~ 

Timber,  &c. 

Talue 

. 

46,2.33 

value 

11,432 

value 

. 

9,129 

Wax,  manufactured       -    - 

cwt. 

955 

7,761 

cwt. 

190 

1,443 

Woollen,  manufactured 

1,521 

54,863 

763 

2V,999 

cwt. 

1,004 

29,799 

Venice  treacle 

_ 

121 

1,812 

— 

37 

586 

Paper 

— 

19,251 

71,146 

— 

24,588 

90,826 

cwt. 

21,950 

81,282 

Banking  EstablishTnents.  —  The  old  bank  of  Venice  was  founded  so  far  back  as  1171,  being  the  raost 
ancient  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  a  bank  of  deposit ;  and  such  was  the  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held,  that  its  paper  continued  to  bear  an  agio  as  compared  with  coin  down  to  1797,  when 
the  bank  fell  with  the  government  by  which  it  had  been  guaranteed.  At  present  there  are  no  corporate 
banking  establishments  in  the  city  ;  and  no  bank  notes  are  in  circulation.  There  are,  however,  several 
private  banking  houses,  which  buy,  sell,  and  discount  bills  ;  and  make  advances  on  land  and  other  se- 
curities. They  are  under  no  legal  regulations  of  any  sort,  except  formally  declaring  the  amount  of  their 
capital  to  the  authorities  when  they  commence  business.  The  legal  and  usual  rate  of  interest  and  dis- 
count is  6  per  cent.  It  is  not  the  practice  to  allow  interest  on  deposits.  Bills  on  London  are  usually 
drawn  at  3  months,  and  on  Trieste  at  1  month. 

Brokers,  Commission,  %c The  number  of  brokers  is  limited,  and  they  are  licensed  by  government; 

but  the  business  of  commission  merchant  and  factor  is  open  to  every  one.  Before,  however,  commencing 
any  'trade  or  profession  at  Venice,  a  petition  must  be  presented  for  leave  to  the  authorities  :  but  this  ii 
more  a  matter  of  form  than  any  thing  else  ;  its  prayer  being  rarely,  if  ever,  refused. 

The  usual  rate  of  commission  and  factorage  on  the  purchase  or  sale  of  colonial  produce  is  2  per  cent, 
and  on  manufactured  goods  3  per  cent,  inclusive  of  broker's  commission,  1  per  cent  A  ship  broker's 
commission  on  the  freight  of  a  whole  cargo  is  2  per  cent,  and  on  a  general  cargo  4  per  cent  By  the 
custom  of  the  place,  merchants  charge  2  per  cent,  on  the  inward,.'and  2  per  cent,  on  the  outward,  freight 
of  all  ships  consigned  to  them;  and  this,  though  they  had  done  no  more  than  recommend  the  master  to 
a  broker  f  A  bill  broker's  commission  is  |  per  mille.  Merchants  and  bankers  charge  a  commission  on 
internal  bills  of  i  per  cent,  and  on  foreign  do.  of  1  per  cent 

Insurances  are  eflDected  by  companies  and  individuals.  The  government  charges  no  duty  on  the 
policies. 

Communications  with  Lombardy  are  effected  by  flat-bottomed  vessels,  which,  passing  through  the 
lagoon,  enter  the  canals  and  rivers,  and  make  their  way  through  most  part  of  the  country  watered  by 
the  Po  and  its  tributaries.  The  freight  of  goods  from  Milan  to  Venice,  distant  about  170  miles,  is  about 
1/.  per  ton.  The  principal  products  they  bring  down  are  grain,  silk,  hemp,  and  flax,  cheese,  rhubarb,  &c 
The  country  to  the  north  of  Venice  affords  large  quantities  of  deals,  which  are  shipped  for  Malta,  Sicily, 
and  the  Levant 

Quarantine  is  enforced  here  the  same  as  at  Trieste.  Ships  coming  from  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
provided  there  be  no  infectious  disease  on  board,  are  admitted  io  pratique  on  performing  a  short  quaran- 
tine  of  7  days  in  a  part  of  the  lagoon,  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  Long  quarantine  is  performed  a  little 
farther  off  The  laiaretto,  and  establishments  for  passengers,  &c.  performing  quarantine,  are  among  the 
l)est  in  Europe.  Ships  having  foul  bills,  or  coming  from  suspicious  places,  are  »ent  thither  from  Trieste. 
—  (For  the  quarantine  charges,  see  ante.) 

Provisions,  Ships'  Stores,  ^c.  —  These  articles  may  all  be  had  at  Venice  of  excellent  quality,  but  not 
cheap,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  bread.  Water  is  conveyed  to  the  city  by  lighters,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, pretty  dear;  fuel  is  very  scarce,  and  very  high  priced.    We  subjoin  an  account  of  the 

Average  Pricet  in  Sterling  Money,  per  Imperial  Quarter,  of  the  several  Sorts  of  Grain  at  Venice  for  the 
Ten  Years  ending  with  1831. 


Years. 

Wheat 

Malie. 

Oats. 

R:e. 

Years, 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Oats. 

R^ 

L.   1.    d. 

L.    1.    d. 

L.    :    d. 

L.    1.     H. 

L.   ..    d. 

t.   •.    d. 

L.   :    d. 

L.   ..    d 

1822 

1    8     8 

10    2 

0    14    4 

1      1     0 

1827 

1  19  10 

1     2    0 

0  14    9 

1     3   11 

1823 

1    6    3 

1     0    8 

0   13    4 

1    n  4 

1828 

1  19    3 

1   14    1 

0  17    6 

1824 

1    2  to 

0  17  10 

0   11     7 

0   17    7 

1829 

1  19    5 

1     7    3 

0  17    1 

1825 

1    0     5 

0  16    9 

0   11    0 

0  11  10 

18.-0 

1  13    0 

1   10    6 

0  16    0 

1826 

17     5 

0  15    9 

0     9    9 

0   17    5 

1831 

1  17    4 

1     6  10 

0  16    4 

Tartt,  —  On  goods  leaving  the  Qvo  port  of  Venice  for  tbc  in- 
terior of  the  Austrian  states,  the  Custom-house  allows  no  tares ; 
but  cases,  casks,  and  other  corerings  go  into  the  scale  with  their 
contents,  and  the  dutj  is  levied  on  ihe  grois  weight.     Wine, 

Siirits,  ^c.  consumed  in  this  citj,  being  liable  to  an  excise 
uty  to  cover  the  municipal  expenses,  have  an  allowance,  if  in 
Iron-bound  casks,  of  18  per  cent-  on  die  weight ;  and  if  not  in 
iron-bound  casks,  of  12  i>er  cent.  The  tares  allowed  between 
merchants  are  as  follow  :  — 

Cotton  wool,  Pemambuco  and  Bahia        -  -    2  per  cent. 

East  India,  Ac.  -  -  -  .     4       — 


Sugar,  BraxU        ...  -    15  to  1«  per  cent. 

Jamaica,  muscovado           *                -          .      "  ^*  "^ 
Bourbon,  brown  and  yellow,  and  East  India  of 

all  colours            •             -              -                  -  5  — 

refined,  crushed             -                  -             '  \n  "^ 

Brimstone              -                          -               .        -  10  — 

Italian  hemp                •               -                    ,            .  2  — 

Madder  root        -                   -                   -                  '  ,S  "^ 

Hungarv  poiaeh            -                  -                 -           -  10  — 
On  other  articles,  real  tares  are  usually  taken. 


These  details  with  respect  to  the  present  trade  of  Venice  have  been  mostly  derived  from  the  well- 
digested  and  very  valuable  answers  returned  by  the  consul-general,  Mr.  Money,  to  the  Circular  Querteu 
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VERA  CRUZ,  the  principal  sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico ;  lat.  1 9°  1 1 '  52" 
N.,  Ion.  96°  8' 45'' W.  Population  (supposed)  16,000.  Opposite  the  town,  at  the 
distance  of  about  400  fathoms,  is  a  small  island,  on  which  is  built  the  strong  castle  of 
St.  Juan  d'UUoa,  which  commands  the  town.  The  harbour  lies  between  the  town 
and  the  castle,  and  is  exceedingly  insecure ;  the  anchorage  being  so  very  bad,  that  no 
vessel  is  considered  safe  unless  made  fast  to  rings  fixed  for  the  purpose  in  the  castle 
wall :  nor  is  this  always  a  sufficient  protection  from  the  fury  of  the  northerly  winds 
(fos  nortes),  which  sometimes  blow  with  tremendous  violence.  Humboldt  mentions,  in 
proof  of  what  is  now  stated,  that  a  ship  of  the  line,  moored  by  9  cables  to  the  castle, 
tore,  during  a  tempest,  the  brass  rings  from  the  wall,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
opposite  shore.  —  \Nouvelle  Espagne,  ed.  2de,  tome  iv.  p.  59.)  Its  extreme  unhealthi- 
ness  is,  however,  a  more  serious  drawback  upon  Vera  Cruz,  than  the  badness  of  its  port. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  original  seat  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  the 
streets  clean ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  sand  hills  and  ponds  of  stagnant  water,  which, 
within  the  tropics,  are  quite  enough  to  generate  disease.  The  inhabitants,  and  those 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  are  not  subject  to  this  formidable  disorder ;  but  all  strangers, 
even  those  from  Havannah  and  the  West  India  islands,  are  liable  to  the  infection.  No 
precautions  can  prevent  its  attack ;  and  many  have  died  at  Xalapa,  on  the  road  to 
Mexico,  who  merely  passed  through  this  pestilential  spot.  During  the  period  that  the 
foreign  trade  of  Mexico  was  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  flota,  which  sailed  periodically 
from  Cadiz,  Vera  Cruz  was  celebrated  for  its  fair,  held  at  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  It 
was  then  crowded  with  dealers  from  Mexico,  and  most  parts  of  Spanish  America;  but 
the  abolition  of  the  system  of  regular  fleets  in  1778  proved  fatal  to  this  fair,  as  weU  as 
to  the  still  more  celebrated  fair  of  Portobello. 

A  light-house  has  been  erected  on  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  castle  of  St.  Juan.  The 
light,  which  is  a  revolving  one  of  great  power  and  brilliancy,  is  elevated  79  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  is  about  70  leagues ;  but 
by  the  road  it  is  about  93.  Mexico  being  situated  on  a  plateau  elevated  about 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  country  being  in  many  places  very  rugged, 
the  road  originally  was  so  bad  as  to  be  hardly  practicable,  even  for  mules.  During 
the  last  30  years,  immense  sums  ha\'e  been  laid  out  on  its  improvennent ;  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  hiis  been  completed  in  the  best,  and,  indeed,  most  splendid  manner  ; 
but  in  many  places  it  is  still  rough  and  unfinished,  and  does  not  admit  of  carriages  being 
used.  M.  Humboldt  seems  to  think,  that  were  this  road  completed,  wheat  and  flour 
brought  from  the  table  land  of  Mexico  might  be  shipped  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  sold  in  the 
West  Indies  cheaper  than  the  wheat  and  flour  of  the  United  States.  But  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Poinsett  in  regarding  any  such  expectation  as  quite  chimerical.  Though 
the  advantage  on  the  side  of  Mexico  in  respect  of  superior  fertility  of  soil  and  cheap- 
ness of  labour  were  decidedly  greater  than  it  really  is,  it  would  not  balance  the  enormous 
expense  of  300  miles  of  land  carriage  upon  such  bulky  and  heavy  articles,  more  especially 
as  the  wagons  would,  in  most  cases,  have  to  return  empty.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
the  advantage  of  getting  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  the  peculiar  productions  of  the 
country,  as  cochineal,  indigo,  sugar,  vanilla,  tobacco,  &c.,  conveyed  with  comparative 
facility  to  market,  and  of  receiving  back  European  goods  at  a  proportionally  less  expense, 
will  more  than  indemnify  all  the  outlay  that  may  be  required  to  perfect  the  road,  and 
will  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  the  republic  ;  but  it  is  quite  oiit  of  the  question 
to  imagine  that  Vera  Cruz  is  ever  destined  to  become  a  rival  of  New  Orleans  in  the 
exportation  of  corn  and  flour. 

For  a  considerable  period  after  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz  had  thrown  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa  continued  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  During 
this  interval,  the  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  was  almost  entirely  transferred  to  the  port  of 
Alvarado,  12  leagues  to  the  south-east.  Alvarado  is  built  upon  the  left  bank  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  about  1^  mile  below  the 
town,  renders  it  inaccessible  for  vessels  drawing  above  10  or  12  feet  water.  Large  ships 
are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roads,  where  they  are  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of  the 
north  winds,  loading  and  unloading  by  means  of  lighters.  Alvarado  is  supposed,  but 
probably  without  much  foundation,  to  be  a  little  healthier  than  Vera  Cruz.  The  trade 
has  now  mostly  reverted  to  its  old  channel. 

But  within  these  few  years,  Tampico  has  risen  to  considerable  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial sea-port.  It  is  situated  about  60  leagues  N.  N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  lat. 
22°  15'  30"  N.,  Ion.  97°  52'  W.,  being  about  104  leagues  from  Mexico.  Hitherto  it  is 
said  to  have  been  free  from  fever.  The  shifting  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  on  it,  wliich  is  sometimas  under  8,  and  rarely  above 
15  feet,  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  the  port.  Vessels  coming  in  sight  are 
boarded  by  pilots,  who  conduct  them,  provided  they  do  not  draw  too  much  water,  over 
the  bar.     Those   that   cannot  enter  the  port  load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters ; 
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mooring  so   that  they  may  get  readily  to  sea  in  the  erent  of  a  gale  coming  on  from 
the  north. 

Exports  and  Imports.  —  The  precious  metals  have  always  formed  the  principal  article 
of  export  from  Mexico.  During  the  10  years  ending  witli  1801,  the  average  annual 
produce  of  the  ]Mexican  mines  amounted,  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  to  23,000,000 
dollars  —  (^Noiivelle  Espagne,  tome  iv.  p.  137.);  and  in  1805,  the  produce  was 
27,165,888  dollars. — (/<i.  tome  iv.  p.  83. )  But  during  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
old  Spanish  capitalists,  to  whom  most  of  the  mines  belonged,  being  proscribed,  emi- 
grated with  all  the  property  they  could  scrape  together :  and  this  withdrawal  of  capital 
from  the  mines,  added  to  the  injury  several  of  them  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  their 
works  during  the  contest,  the  interruption  of  all  regular  pursuits  which  it  occasioned, 
and  the  insecurity  and  anarchy  that  afterwards  prevailed,  caused  an  extraordinary  falling 
off  in  the  produce  of  the  mines.  Within  these  (ew  years,  however,  a  considerable  im- 
provement has  taken  place.  The  efforts,  and  the  lavish  expenditure,  of  a  few  of  the 
companies  formed  in  this  country  for  working  the  mines,  have  been  so  far  successful, 
that  some  of  them  have  been  got  again  into  good  order,  and  that  a  large  increase  of 
produce  may  be  fairly  anticipated,  provided  they  are  permitted  to  prosecute  their  oper- 
ations without  molestation.  But,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated  (see  ante,  p.  803.), 
some  of  the  parties  who  ^Id  or  leased  the  mines,  began  to  put  fonvard  claims  never 
heard  of  before,  the  moment  they  perceived  that  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
the  companies  succeeding  ;  and  in  some  instances  they  have  not  scrupled  to  enforce 
their  claims  by  violence !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Mexican  government  will  exert 
itself  to  repress  these  outrages.  If  it  have  power  to  put  down,  and  yet  wink  at  or 
tolerate  such  disgraceful  proceedings,  it  will  make  itself  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  will  merit  chastisement  as  well  as  contempt. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  anrl  silver  coined  in  the  different  Mexican  mints  during  the  4  years  ending 
with  1829,  was  — 

In  1826       -         8,608,278  dollars.         I  In  1828        -  9,982,905  dollars. 

1827        -        10,619.217      —  1829        -        11,787,133      — 

{Pari.  Paper,  No.  338.  Sess.  1833.) 

Besides  the  precious  metals,  cochineal,  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  provisions,  leather,  sarsa- 
parilla,  vanilla,  jalap,  soap,  logwood,  and  pimento,  are  the  principal  articles  exported 
from  Vera  Cruz. 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  paper, 
brandy,  cacao,  quicksilver,  iron,  steel,  wine,  wax,  &c. 

According  to  the  statement  published  by  the  Mexican  government,  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
•xports  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Alvarado,  in  1824,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Dollars. 
Imports  from  other  Mexican  ports  -  .  ....        284,087 

from  American  ports  ......  .     4,360,568 

from  European  and  other  foreign  ports         .         -  .  •  .     7,437,375 


1 


Exports  for  other  Mexican  ports 
for  American  ports 
for  European  and  other  ports 


.    12,082,030 


Total  .  -  -    4,592,557 


This  account  is  exclusive  of  the  imports  by  government  on  account  of  the  loan  nego- 
tiated in  London. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  imports  at  Vera  Cruz,  before  the  revolutionary  struggles, 
might  be  estimated,  at  an  average,  at  about  15,000,000  dollars,  and  the  exports  at  about 
22,000,000  ditto. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  this  statement  refers  only  to  the  registered  articles, 
or  to  those  that  paid  the  duties  on  importation  and  exportation.  But  exclusive  of  these, 
the  value  of  the  articles  clandestinely  imported  by  the  ports  on  the  Gu!/,  previously  to 
the  revolution,  was  estimated  at  4,500,000  dollars  a  year ;  and  2,.5OO,O0O  dollars  were 
supposed  to  be  annually  smuggled  out  of  the  country  in  plate  and  bars,  and  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver.  A  regular  contraband  trade  used  to  be  carried  on  betvcen  Vera  Cruz 
and  Jamaica :  and  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  government  for  their  exclusion,  and 
the  excessive  severity  of  its  laws  against  smuggling,  the  shops  of  Mexico  were  always 
pretty  well  supplied  with  the  products  of  England  and  Germany.  —  {Humboldt,  Nou- 
velle  Espagne,  tome  iv.    p.  1 25.  ;    Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mexico,  p.  1 33. ) 

I\I.  Humboldt  states,  that  the  total  population  of  Mexico,  exclusive  of  Guatemala,  rnay 
be  estimated  at  about  7,000,000.  Of  this  number^  about  are  Indians,  the  rest  being 
Europeans,  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  and  mixed  races.  But  notwithstanding  this 
large  amount  of  population,  tlie  trade  wc  carry  on  with  Mexico  is  very  inferior  to  that 


£ 

jC 

.      728,858 

SUtes  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

-    339,870 

nil. 

Chili 

-    651,617 

-      2t,s,250 

Peru 

-    409,003 

-   1,238,371 

1830  -  14,493,189  dollars. 

1831  -  18,922,299      — 

1832  .  lti,413,060      — 
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which  we  carry  on  with  Brazil.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  real  or  declared 
value  of  all  sorts  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  the  States  of  Central 
and  Southern  America  in  18:51  :  — 

Mexico 
Guatemala 
Colombia 
Brazil 

The  imports  of  Britisli  goods  at  second  hand  into  Mexico  and  Colomhia,  from  Ja- 
maica, and  the  other  West  India  islands,  are  no  longer  of  any  considerable  importance ; 
but  considerable  quantities  are  imported  from  New  Orleans. 

Mexico  being,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  the  richest  and  most  populous  of 
all  the  American  countries,  the  smallness  of  its  trade  with  England  may  justly  excite  sur- 
prise. It  originates  principally,  we  believe,  in  the  want  of  good  ports  and  large  cities  on 
the  coast,  and  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  the  roads  from  V^era  Cruz  and  other  ports  to 
the  healthy  and  elevated  part  of  the  country.  These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  ob- 
stacles which  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  Spaniards  threw  in  the  way  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  products,  led  to  the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  the  interior.  Previously 
to  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggles,  some  of  these  manufactures  were 
in  a  very  advanced  state ;  and  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  population  with  most  of  the 
clotiies  and  other  articles  required  for  their  consiunption.  They  have  since  declined 
considerably ;  but  as  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  has  declined 
still  more,  this  circumstance  has  had  little  effect  in  increasing  importation. 

Revenues.  —  The. revenues  of  Mexico  have  been,  during  the  years  (ended  30th  of  January), 

1826  .  -  13,715,801  dollars. 

1827  -  13,iib9,tib2      — 

1828  -  10,494,299      — 

1829  -  12,232,385      — 
Of  these  sums,  about  J  have  been  produced  by  the  customs  duties.     The  latter  amounted,  in  1832, 

to  8,802,920  dollars.     During  the  same  year,  the  duties  on  imported  cottons  were  1,150,000  dollars,  and 
those  on  the  exportation  ol'  the  precious  metals  309,472  dollars.    The  total  receipts  of  the  Custom-house 
of  Vera  Cruz,  in  1S32,  were  2,962,299  dollars,  and  those  of  Tarapico  1,428,992  dollars. 
Port  Charges.  —  Foreign  ships  pay  in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  —  DaU.  reals. 

Tonnage  duty,  &c.  (per  ton)  -  .  -      2        1 

Pilotage  on  entering  .  .  -  -     15        4 

—     on  leaving  -  -  .  -    19        0 

A  5th  part,  or  20  per  cent.,  is  deducted  from  the  duties  on  all  commodities  brought  from  a  foreign  port 
in  Mexican  ships.     The  Mexican  Congress  is,  at  this  moment,  engaged  in  discussions  respecting  a  modi- 
fication of  the  tariff. 
Monies,  Heights,  and  Mcastircs,  same  as  in  Spain  ;  for  which,  see  Cadiz. 

Duties,  &c.  at  f'era  Crux.  — The  Mexican  government  issued,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1827,  a  new 
tariiii  to  which  the  following  regulations  were  prefixed :  — 

Regulations  as  to  the  Mexican  Tariff". 

Vessels  of  all  nations  in  amity  with  the  United  States  of  Mexico  will  be  admitted  to  entry  at  the  privi- 
leged ports  of  the  republic,  upon  payment  oC  the  duties,  and  subject  to  the  regulations  to  be  observed  at 
the  maritime  Custom-house,  according  to  this  tariff. 

The  anchorage  duty  is  abolished,  and  all  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports  are  to  pay  2  dol.  1  real  per 
ton  tonnage  duty. 

foreign  vessels  will  not  be  allowed  to  trade  coastwise  with  the  ports  of  the  republic. 

All  vessels  putting  into  any  of  the  ports  of  this  republic,  by  stress  of  weather  or  for  refitment,  will  be 
allowed  the  requisite  time  to  complete  their  repairs  or  provisions,  and  will  only  have  tr  pay  such  charges 
as  are  customary. 

All  vessels  on  their  .-irrlval  are  to  present  their  manifests  by  triplicate,  specifying  the  marks  and  numberi 
of  the  packages,  with  the  i)articulars  of  their  respective  contents. 

The  duties  will  be  levied  on  all  goods  according  to  their  specification  in  the  manifest,  whether  they  arc 
landed  or  not;  and  any  article  that  shall  be  found  not  specified  in  the  manifest,  or  any  alteration  in  the 
quantity  or  quality,  will  subject  such  goods  to  seizure- 

The  weights  and  measures  designated  in  the  tariH'are  those  used  in  Mexico;  and  any  article  exceeding 
the  maximum  annexed  to  the  same  shall,  for  every  J  of  such  excess  in  measurement,  pay  J  increase  of 
the  duty  affixed  to  the  said  article. 

All  articles  not  specified  or  enumerated  in  the  tariff  shall  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  valuation 
that  may  be  fi.xed  on  the  same  at  the  i>ort  of  entry ;  and  for  every  such  valuation,  3  brokers  shall  ba 
appointed,  1  of  whom  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  importer,  and  the  other  2  on  the  part  of  the  Custom- 
house. 

The  averia,  and  all  other  duties  lately  payable  in  this  republic  under  various  denominations  (excepting 
the  State  duty),  are  abolished. 

The  importer  shall  be  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  duties  ;  i  of  which  is  to  be  paid  within  90 
days  from  the  day  the  goods  are  landed,  and  the  other  ^  within  tX)  days  after  the  expiration  of  the 
latter  period.  No  article  will  be  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Custom-house  until  tlie  duties  shall 
have  been  paid,  or  security  given  for  the  due  l)ayment  of  the  same,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper 
authorities. 

All  articles  imported  prior  to  this  law  taking  efl'ect  are  liable  to  the  international  duties  as  before. 

After  the  duties  have  been  once  paid,  no  deduction  or  allowance  whatever  can  be  made  on  the  same, 
excepting  in  cases  where  an  error  may  have  occurred. 

No  article  will  be  allowed  to  be  re.exporteil  without  previous  payment  of  the  import  duties. 

All  goods  that  may  arrive  damaged  shall  be  examined  in  presence  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  an 
allowance  made  according  to  the  damage  such  poods  shall  have  sustained. 

All  goods  arriving  direct  from  the  place  of  their  growth  or  manufacture,  in  vessels  under  the  Mexican 
flag,  are  to  pay  I-Sth  less  duty  than  in  lonifin  vessels. 

The  tariff  may  be  altered  at  any  time,  wlicnever  the  Congress  shall  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do;  but  no 
alteration  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  commerce  in  general  ihall  be  put  in  force  until  6  months  after 
)uch  alteration  shall  have  been  decided  upon. 
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Tlie  basis  contained  in  the  preceding  articles  are  not  intended  to  interfere  with  any  separate  treaty  <A 
commerce  which  has  or  may  be  entered  into  by  this  nation. 
These  regulations  are  to  be  put  in  force  within  6U  days  from  the  date  hereof. 

Articles  admitted  into  Mexico  Dutyfree. 
Quicksilver.  I    Pliilosophical,  mathematical,  and  opti- 1    Instruments  for  agriculture,  mines,  and 

Carts  upon  foreign  construction.  cal  instruments.  I        artificers. 

Wooden  frames  for  liouses.  I    Slates  of  all  sorts.  I    Cardnig  wire. 

Printed  books,  maps,  and  music.  I  I    Plants  and  seeds 


Aniseeds,  cummins,  and  caraways.  i    Tallow. 

Rum  and  molasses.  ]   Soap,  hard  or  soft. 

Sugar,  raw  or  rehned.  " 

Cott'ee  and  chocolate- 
Rice. 
I.>eather. 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Saddlery  of  every  description. 
Salted  and  dried  meats  of  all  kinds. 
Lard. 
Wax,  wrought.  Biscuit. 


Articles  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  Mexico. 

Flour  and  wheat. 
Vermicelli. 
Epaulets,  gold  and  silver  lace,  galloons.       Cotton  thread,  under  No.  20. 

&c.  Stone 

Tapes  of  cotton. 
Shawls  of  silk  or  cotton. 
Beds,  bedding,  and  lied  linen,  made  up, 

of  every  kind  and  description. 
Copper,  in  sheets  or  pigs- 
Leaa,  in  sheet,  pigs,  or  shot. 


Trunks  and  portmanteaus. 
Woollen  cloths,  coarse  and  ordinary. 
Parchment. 

Wearing  a))parel  of  every  description- 
Common  salt. 

Hats,  common,  stuff,  and  leather. 
Tobacco,  in  leaf  or  manu£actured. 


Export  Duties.  _  All  articles,  the  growth  and  produce  of  I  N.B.  —  Gold  and  silver  ore,  or  in  ingots  or  dust,  are  prohl- 
this  republic,  are  free  of  duty  on  exportation,  excepting  gold       bited  imder  penalty  of  seizure. 

in  coin,  or  wrought,  which  pays  2  per  cent,  ad  vaiurem  ;  silver  | 

in  coin,  or  wrought,  which  pays  3^  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  \ 

Notices  to  Masters  <if  fessels  and  Passengers  proceeding  to  any  Mexican  Port. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  masters  of  vessels  proceeding  from  London  to  any  port  or  ports  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico,  that  the  passengers  they  take  out  should  be  provided  with  passports,  signed  by 
his  Excellency  the  minister  of  the  republic,  otherwise  the  vessels  will  be  liable  to  detention  on  their 
arrival  at  those  ports,  and  the  passengers  on  board  unprovided  with  such  passports  will  not  be  permitted 
to  land  in  the  ports  of  Mexico.     No  plea  for  the  want  of  them  will  be  admitted. 

Masters  of  vessels  proceeding  to  and  from  those  States  are  required  to  have  on  board  all  necessary 
papers  and  vouchers,  which,  according  to  the  orders  conveyed  through  his  Excellency  the  Mexican 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  to  this  consulate,  ought  to  consist  of,  be- 
sides the  regular  ship's  papers,  all  the  invoices  ot  shippers,  with  the  corresponding  bills  of  lading.  Mer- 
chandise found  on  board,  which  should  not  appear  inserted  in  the  invoices  certified  by  the  consul,  or  that 
otherwise  is  falsely  described,  either  in  quality  or  quantity,  shall  be  considered  and  dealt  with  as  contra, 
band. 

A  bill  of  health,  certified  by  the  consul,  will  also  be  required  from  vessels  on  anival,  by  the  authorities 
at  the  Mexican  ports. 

The  above  regulations  are  to  be  in  force  ftom  the  date  of  this  notice,  Nov.  28.  1830. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  decreed,  the  12th  of  October 
of  the  last  year,  that  the  Mexican  envoys  and  consular  agents  must  henceforward  charge  for  each  passport 
to  Mexico  2  dollars,  and  for  each  certification  and  signature  i  dollars. 

20,  Austin-friars,  9th  of  Jan.  1831.  The  Vice-Consul,  J.  SCHEIDNAGEL. 

VERDIGRIS  (Ger.  Griinspan ;  Fr.  Vert-de-gris,  Verdet ;  It.  Verderame ;  Sp. 
Cardenillo,  Verdete,  Verde-gris  ;  Rus.  Jar),  a  kind  of  rust  of  copper,  of  a  beautiful  bluish 
green  colour,  formed  from  the  corrosion  of  copper  by  fermented  vegetables.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1  -TS.  Its  taste  is  disagreeably  metallic ;  and,  like  all  the  compounds  into 
which  copper  enters,  it  is  poisonous.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  various  ways  of 
preparing  it  are  described  by  Pliny.  It  is  very  extensively  used  by  painters,  and  in 
dyeing;  it  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine.  The  best  verdigris  is  made  at 
Montpellier  ;  the  wines  of  Languedoc  being  particularly  well  suited  for  corroding  copper, 
and  forming  this  substance.  It  is  generally  exported  in  cakes  of  about  25  lbs.  weight 
each.  It  is  also  manufactured  in  this  country,  by  means  of  the  refuse  of  cider,  &c.  ; 
the  high  duty  of  2s.  per  lb.  on  the  foreign  article  giving  the  home  producers  a  pretty 
complete  monopoly  of  the  market.  The  goodness  of  verdigris  is  judged  of  from  the 
deepness  and  brightness  of  its  colour,  its  dryness,  and  its  forming,  when  rubbed  on  the 
hand  with  a  little  water  or  saliva,  smooth  paste,  free  from  grittiness.  —  ( Thomson's 
Chemistry  ;   Rees's  Cyclopadia. ) 

VERJUICE  (Ger.  Agrest ;  Fr.  Verjus ;  It.  Agresto ;  Sp.  ^<7ra2),  a  kind  of  harsh, 
austere  vinegar,  made  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  wild  apple,  or  crab.  The  French 
give  this  name  to  unripe  grapes,  and  to  the  sour  liquor  obtained  from  them. 

VERMICELLI  (Ger.  Nudeln ;  Du.  Meelneepen,  Proppen ;  Fr.  VermiceUi ;  lu 
Vermicelli,  Tagliolini ;  Sp.  Aletrias),  a  species  of  wheaten  paste  formed  into  long, 
slender,  hollow  tubes,  or  threads,  used  amongst  us  in  soups,  broths,  R-f. 

Vermicelli  is  the  same  substance  as  maccaroni ;  the  only  difference  between  them  being 
that  the  latter  is  made  into  larger  tubes.  Both  of  them  are  prepared  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  Naples,  where  they  form  the  favourite  dish  of  all  classes,  and  the  principal 
food  of  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  flour  of  the  hard  wheat  (grano  dura)  im- 
ported from  the  Black  Sea  is  the  best  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  maccaroni.  Being 
mixed  with  water,  it  is  kneaded  by  means  of  heavy  wooden  blocks  wrought  by  levers, 
till  it  acquires  a  sufficient  degree  of  tenacity ;  it  is  then  forced,  by  simple  pressure, 
through  a  number  of  holes,  so  contrived  that  it  is  formed  into  hollow  cylinders.  The 
name  given  to  the  tubes  depends  on  their  diameter ;  those  of  the  largest  size  being 
maccaroni,  the  next  to  them  vermicelli,  and  the  smallest  fedelini.  At  Genoa,  and 
some  other  places,  the  paste  is  coloured  by  an  admixture  of  saffron ;  but  at  Naples, 
where  its  preparation   is  best  understood,  nothing  is  used  except  flour  and  water;  the 
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best  being  made  of  tJie  flour  of  hard  wheat,  and  the  inferior  sorts  of  the  flour  of  soft 
wheat.  When  properly  prepared  and  boiled  to  a  nicety,  Neapolitan  maccaroni  assumes 
a  greenish  tinge.  It  is  then  taken  out  of  the  caldron,  drained  of  the  water,  and  being 
saturated  with  concentrated  meat  gravy,  and  sprinkled  with  finely  grated  cheese,  it 
forms  a  dish  of  which  all  classes  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar  are  passionately  fond. 
But  the  maccaroni  used  by  the  poor  is  merely  boiled  in  plain  water,  and  is  rarely  eaten 
with  any  condiment  whatever.  The  maccaroni  usually  served  up  in  England,  is  said, 
by  those  familiar  with  that  of  Naples,  to  be  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  name  it  bears. 
When  properly  prepared,  maccaroni  is  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  lazzaroni 
pique  themselves  on  the  dexterity  with  which  they  swallow  long  strings  of  maccaroni 
and  vermicelli  without  breaking  them  !  (We  have  derived  these  details  from  an  excel- 
lent article  on  maccaroni  in  the  Penny  Magazine  for  the  10th  of  August,  1833.) 

VERMILION.      See  Cinnabar. 

VINEGAR  (Ger.  Essig ;  Du.  Azyn ;  Fr.  Vinaigre ;  It.  Aceto ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
Vinagre ;  Rus.  Ukzus ;  Lat.  Acetuni).  — (See  Acid  (Acetic),  for  a  description  of 
vinegar.)  A  duty  being  imposed  on  vinegar  of  26?.  the  gallon,  its  manufacture  is 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  excise.  A  licence,  costing  51.,  and  renewable  annually, 
has  to  be  taken  out  by  every  maker  of  vinegar,  or  acetous  acid. 

All  places  for  manufacturing  or  keeping  vinegar  must  be  entered,  under  a  penalty  of  501.  No  vinegar 
maker  is  to  receive  any  vinegar,  or  acetous  acid,  or  sugar  wash,  or  any  preparation  for  vinegar,  without 
giving  12  hours'  notice  to  the  excise,  under  penalty  of  100/.  Any  person  sending  out  or  receiving 
vinegar  shall,  unless  the  duty  on  it  be  paid,  and  it  be  accompanied  by  a  permit,  forfeit  200/.  All  vinegar 
makers  are  to  make  entries  at  the  next  Excise-office  of  the  quantity  made  within  each  month,  and  are 
bound  to  clear  oft'  the  duties  within  a  month  of  such  entry,  on  pain  of  double  duties.  —  (See  i8  Geo.  3., 
C.  6j.,  and  Buin^s  Juslicc  of  the  Peace,  Marriott's  ed.) 

Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Vinegar  charged  with  Duty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  Year  from 
1820,  with  the  Nett  Revenue  accruing  thereon. 


Yeare. 

Gallons. 

Nett  Revenue. 

Years. 

Gallons. 

Nett  Revenue. 

Years. 

Gallons. 

Nett  Revenue. 

Galtons, 

L. 

Gallons. 

L. 

Gallons. 

L. 

1820 

2,497,188 

40,.5S6 

1825 

2,340,812 

45,518 

1830 

2,097,4(14 

17,862 

'i,-b■l,on^ 

43,8!52 

1826 

3,028,891 

25,1.16 

1831 

2,559,0.'i8 

19,318 

2,6l)l,(;j9 

4.5,6.'58 

1827 

2,967,864 

24,746 

1832 

2,911,755 

22,988 

18V3 

2,40(;,565 

47,124 

1828 

2,682,867 

24,475 

18.33 

2,860,601 

1824 

'i,rM).viC 

1          46,341 

1829 

2,558,798 

22,541 

Rate  of  duty  previously  to  1826,  4rf.  per  gallon ;  since  then,  2rf.  The  manufacture  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  England;  the  quantity  produced  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  not  amounting  to  100,000  gallons. 

VITRIOL.      See  Copperas. 

VITRIOL,   OIL   OF.      See  Acid  (Sulphuric). 

ULTRAMARINE  (Ger.  Ultramarin ;  Fr.  Bleu  (Toutremer ;  It.  Oltramarino  ;  Sp. 
TJltramar ;  Rus.  Ultramarin'),  a  very  fine  blue  powder  made  from  the  blue  parts  of 
Utpis  lazuli.  It  has  the  valuable  property  of  neither  fading,  nor  becoming  tarnished,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  a  moderate  heat ;  and  on  this  account  is  highly  prized  by  painters. 
Owing  to  its  great  price,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  adulterated.  It  was  introduced  about  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

USANCE,  a  period  of  one,  two,  or  three  months,  or  of  so  many  days,  after  the 
date  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  according  to  the  custom  of  different  places,  before  the  bill 
becomes  due.  Double  or  treble  usance,  is  double  or  treble  the  usual  time  ;  and  ^ 
usance  is  •§  the  time.  When  a  month  is  divided,  the  ^  usance,  notwithstanding  the 
differences  in  the  lengths  of  the  months,  is  uniformly  15  days.  Usances  are  calcu- 
lated exclusively  of  the  date  of  the  bill.  Bills  of  exchange  drawn  at  usance  are  allowed 
the  usual  days  of  grace,  and  on  the  last  of  the  3  days  the  bill  sliould  be  presented  for 
payment.  —  (See  Exchange.) 

USURY.     See  Interest  and  Annuities. 


w. 


WALNUTS,  the  fruit  of  the  Juglatis,  or  walnut-tree,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties.  The  walnut  is  a  large,  handsome  tree,  with  strong  spreading  branches.  The 
fruit  is  a  pretty  large,  smooth,  ovate  nut,  containing  an  oily  kernel,  divided  into  four 
lobes.  The  nut  has  been  always  held  in  high  estimation  ;  it  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Jovis  glans,  the  acorn  or  mast  of  Jove,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  tree.  The  walnut  tree 
is  indigenous  to  Persia  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Casjiian  Sea.  It  has  long 
been  introduced  into  Great  Britain ;  but  the  fruit  seldom  ripens  in  the  more  northerly 
parts  of  the  island.  Previously  to  the  very  general  introduction  of  maliogany,  the  wood 
of  the  walnut  tree  was  extensively  used  amongst  us  in  making  of  furniture ;  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be   largely  employed   for  that  purpose  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.      It  i$ 
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much  used  by  turners ;  and  is  superior  to  every  other  sort  of  wood  for  the  mounting 
ofTuns;  a  eircurastiuice  which  caused  great  devastation  among  our  wahiut  plantations 
durin"  the  hitter  years  of  the  war.  Great  numbers  of  wahiut  trees  are  annually  con- 
sumed in  the  Haute  Vicnne  and  other  departments  of  France,  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  wooden  shoes  or  clogs  used  by  the  peasantry.  The  nuts  are  either  gathered  when 
ripe,  t)eing  served  up  at  desserts  without  any  preparation ;  or  they  are  plucked  green, 
and  pickled.  —  (Poiret,  Histoire  Philosopldqiie  dts  Plantes,  tome  vii.  p.  213.;  Reeg's 
Cydopmdia,  §-c. ) 

Account  of  Walnuts  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  Home  Use,  during  1831  and  1832,  with  the 
Nett  Duty  thereon,  and  the  Rate  of  Duty. 


Years. 

Imports* 

Exports. 

Retained  for  Home   J              r,...„ 
U>e.                )             """• 

Rate  of  Duty. 

1S31 
1832 

Bush. 
2-3,578 
16,913 

Bttsh. 
160 
551 

Hush, 

24,3+7 
15,229 

L. 

2,458 
1.518 

Per  Bu4h. 
»S. 
2i. 

WANGHEES,  sometimes  called  Japan  Canes,  a  species  of  cane  imported  from 
China.  They  should  be  chosen  pliable,  tough,  round,  and  taper  ;  the  knots  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other ;  and  the  heavier  the  better.  Such  as  are  dark-coloured, 
badly  glazed,  and  light,  should  be  rejected.  —  {Milburn's  Orient.   Com.) 

WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM.  By  this  system  is  meant  the  provisions  made  for 
lodging  imported  articles  in  public  warehouses,  at  a  reasonable  rent,  without  payment  of 
the  duties  on  importation  till  they  be  withdrawn  for  home  consumption.  If  re-exported, 
no  duty  is  ever  paid. 

I.  Expediency  and  Origin  of  the  Wareliousing  System.  —  It  is  laid  down  by  Dr.  Smith, 
in  one  of  his  justly  celebrated  maxims  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  that  •'  Every  tax 
ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  that  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for 
the  contributor  to  pay  it."  —  (  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  368.)  No  one  can  doubt 
the  soundness  of  this  maxim;  and  yet  it  was  very  strangely  neglected,  down  to  180;?,  in 
the  management  of  the  customs.  Previously  to  this  period,  the  duties  on  most  goods 
imported  had  either  to  be  paid  at  the  moment  of  their  importation,  or  a  bond,  with  sudi 
cient  security  for  their  future  payment,  had  to  be  given  to  the  revenue  officers.  The 
hardship  and  inconvenience  of  such  a  system  is  obvious.  It  was  often  very  difficult  to 
find  sureties ;  and  the  merchant,  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the  duties,  was  fre- 
quently reduced  to  the  ruinous  necessity  of  selling  his  goods  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  when,  perhaps,  the  market  was  already  glutted.  Neither  was  this  the  only  incon- 
venience that  grew  out  of  this  system ;  for  the  duties  having  to  be  paid  all  at  once, 
and  not  by  degrees  as  the  goods  were  sold  for  consumption,  their  price  was  raised  by 
the  amount  of.  the  profit  on  the  capital  advanced  in  payment  of  tlie  duties ;  competition, 
too,  was  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  greater  command  of  funds  required  to  carry 
on  trade  under  such  disadvantages ;  and  a  ik:\v  rich  individuals  were  enabled  to  mono- 
polise the  importation  of  those  commodities  on  which  heavy  duties  were  payable.  The 
system  had,  besides,  an  obvious  tendency  to  discourage  the  carrying  trade.  It  prevented 
this  country  from  becoming  an  entrepot  for  foreign  products,  by  hindering  the  import- 
ation of  such  as  were  not  immediately  wanted  for  home  consumption ;  and  thus  tended 
to  lessen  the  resort  of  foreigners  to  our  markets,  inasmuch  as  it  rendered  it  difficult,  or 
rather  impossible,  for  them  to  complete  an  assorted  cargo.  And  in  addition  to  all  these 
circumstances,  the  difficulty  of  granting  a  really  equivalent  drawback  to  tlie  exporters 
of  such  commodities  as  had  paid  duty,  opened  a  door  for  the  commission  of  every  species 
of  fraud. 

But  these  disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  obvious  as  they  may  now  appear,  did  not 
attract  the  public  attention  till  a  comparatively  late  period.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  had  a  clear  perception  of  their  injurious  influence  ;  and 
it  was  the  principal  object  of  the  famous  Excise  Scheme,  proposed  l)y  him  in  1733,  to 
oblige  the  importers  of  tobacco  and  wine  to  deposit  them  in  public  «  arehouses  ;  reliev- 
ing tliem,  however,  from  the  necessity  of  paying  the  duties  chargeable  on  them  till  they 
were  withdrawn  for  home  consumption. 

No  doubt  can  now  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  th?  adoption  of  this  scheme 
would  have  been  of  tlie  greatest  advantage  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country. 
But  so  powerful  was  tlie  delusion  generated  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  it,  that 
its  proposal  well  nigh  caused  a  rebellion.  Most  of  the  merchants  of  the  day  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  the  existing  system  afforded  of  defrauding  the 
revenue ;  and  they  dexterously  endeavoured  to  thwart  the  success  of  a  sdienie  which 
would  have  given  a  serious  check  to  such  practices,  by  making  the  public  believe  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  commercial  pro.sperity  of  the  country.  The  efforts  of  the  mer- 
cliants  w».'rc  powerfully  seconded  by  the  spirit  of  party,  which  then  ran  very  high.  The 
political  opponents  of  the  ministry,  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  prejudice  them  in  the 
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public  estimation,  contended  tliat  the  scheme  was  only  the  first  step  towai-ds  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  universal  system  of  excise  as  would  inevitably  prove  alike  subversive 
of  the  comfort  and  liberty  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  these  artful  misrepresent- 
ations, the  most  violent  clamours  were  everywhere  excited  against  the  scheme.  On 
one  occasion  Sir  Roljert  Walpole  narrowly  escaped  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  ungovernable 
fury  of  the  mob,  which  beset  all  tlie  avenues  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  after 
many  violent  and  lengthened  debates,  the  scheme  was  ultimately  abandoned. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  old  plan,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment 
of  a  voluntary  warehousing  system,  were  most  ably  pointed  out  by  Dean  Tucker,  in  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Comparative  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
with  respect  to  Trade,"  published  in  1750.  But  so  powerful  was  the  impression 
made  by  the  violent  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  scheme,  and  such  is  the  force 
of  prejudice,  that  it  was  not  till  180;)  that  this  obvious  and  signal  improvement  — 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  that  has  been  made  in  our  commercial  and  financial  system  — 
could  be  safely  adopted. 

2.  Regvlations  as  to  JVareJiousinff.  —  Tlie  statute  of  43  Geo.  3.  c.  132.  laid  the  found- 
ation of  this  system  ;  but  it  was  much  improved  and  extended  by  subsequent  statutes, 
the  regulations  of  which  have  been  embodied  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  57.,  which 
took  effect  on  the  1st  of  September,  1833. 

This  act  empowers  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  under  the  authoritj'  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  nominate  the  ports  at  which  goods  may  be  ware- 
housed without  payment  of  duty,  and  the  wareliouses  in  which  particular  descriptions  of 
goods  may  be  deposited.  It  also  fixes  the  time  during  which  goods  are  allov/ed  to  re- 
main in  the  warehouse ;  and  prescribes  the  regulations  as  to  their  removal  from  port  to 
port,  their  sale  and  stowage  in  the  warehouse,  the  remission  of  the  duties  in  case  of 
loss  by  accident,  the  allowances  for  waste,  &c.  But  as  this  statute  is  of  much  import- 
ance, we  subjoin  a  full  abstract  of  it. 

Abstract  of  the  Act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  57.  for  the  Wabehousinc  op  Goods. 

Commencement  of  Act. —  Act  to  commence  the  1st  day  of  September  1S33,  except  where  aiiy  other 
commencement  is  particularly  (lircctccl.  —  fj  1. 

Trcasuri/  to  appoint  ivarchoushii;  Ports.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  the  freaniry  to 
appoint  the  ports  in  the  U.  K.  which  shall  be  warehousing  ports  for  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  commissioners  of  ll;e  treasury, 
to  appoint  in  what  warehouses  or  places  of  special  security,  or  of  ordinary  security,  as  the  case  may 
rerjuire,  in  such  ports,  and  in  what  difierent  parts  or  divisions  of  such  warehouses  or  i)laces,  and  in  what 
manner  any  goods,  and  what  sorts  of  goods,  may  be  warehoused  and  secured  without  payment  of  any 
duty  upon  the  first  entry  thereof,  or  for  exportation  only,  in  cases  wherein  the  same  may  be  i)rohiliit(d 
to  be  imported  for  home  use  ;  and  also  to  direct  in  what  cases  (if  any)  security  by  bond  shall  be  required 
in  respect  of  any  warehouse  so  appointed  by  them.  —  \  1'. 

Warehouse  of  special  Security  l>y  Appointment.  — Whenever  any  warehouse  shall  have  been  approved 
by  the  said  commissioners,  as  being  a  warehouse  of  special  security,  it  shall  be  stated  in  their  order  of 
appointment  that  it  is  appointed  as  a  warehouse  of  S{>ecial  security :  provided,  that  all  warehouses  con- 
nected with  wharfs  for  the  landing  of  the  goods  to  be  lodged  therein,  and  enclosed  together  with  s-uch 
wharfs  within  walls,  such  as  are  or  shall  be  required  by  any  act  for  the  constructing  of  such  warehouses 
and  wharfs,  and  being  appointed  to  be  legal  quays,  shall,  without  any  order  of  tlic  commissioners  of  the 
customs,  be  warehouses  for  the  jjurposes  of  this  act,  for  all  goods  landed  at  such  wharfs  or  quays  at  any 
port  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  to  be  a  warehousing  port,  and  all  such  warehouses 
shall  be  warehouses  of  special  security.  —  \  3. 

Bonds  given  previous  to  Act  to  continue  in  force. —  All  appointments  of  warehouses  made  under  the 
authority  of  any  other  act  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  as  if  the 
same  had  been  made  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  and  all  bonds  given  in  respect  of  any  goods  ware- 
housed under  any  act  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  pi  rinses 
of  this  act.  — 5  4. 

Commissioners  to  provide  Warehouses  for  Tobacco.  —The  commissioners  of  customs  shall,  out  of  the 
monies  arising  from  the  duties  of  customs,  provide  from  time  to  time  warehouses  for  the  warehousing  of 
tobacco  at  the  ports  into  which  tobacco  may  he  legally  imported  :  provided,  that  for  every  hog>head, 
chest,  or  case  of  tobacco  so  warehoused  the  importer  or  proprietor  thereof  shall  pay,  for  wan  hcuse  rent, 
such  sum  or  sums,  not  exceeding  any  sum  pavahle  under  any  act  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  this 
act,  and  at  such  periods  and  in  ,nich  manner  as  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  shall  direct;  and  all 
such  sums  shall  be  paid  and  a|>pro|iriated  as  duties  of  customs.  —  ^  .'i. 

J'ower  to  revoke  or  alter  an  Ap/wintn/ent.  —  It  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  by 
their  warrant,  and  for  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  by  their  order,  to  revoke  any  former  warrant 
or  any  former  order,  or  to  make  any  alteration  in  or  addition  to  any  former  warrant  or  any  former  order 
made  by  thenr  respectively.  —  ^  f>. 

I'uhlicntion  of  Appointment  in  Gazette.  —  Every  order  made  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  in  respect 
of  warehouses  of  special  security,  as  well  those  of  original  appointment  as  those  of  revocation,  alter- 
ation, or  addition,  shall  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  for  those  api^omted  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  Dublin  Gazette  for  those  ajipointed  in  Ireland.—  ^  7. 

WarehouseJceeper  may  give  general  l!oucl.  —  V,c(urc  any  goods  be  entered  to  be  warehoused  in  any 
warehouse  in  respect  of  which  security  by  bond  is  required,  the  proprietor  or  occupier  of  such  ware- 
house,  if  he  be  willing,  shall  give  general  security  by  l)ond,  with  2  sufficient  sureties,  for  the  payment 
of  the  full  duties  of  importation  on  all  such  goods  as  shall  at  any  time  be  warehoused  therein,  or  for  the 
due  exportation  thereof;  and  if  such  proprietor  or  occupier  l)e  not  willing  to  give  such  general  security, 
the  diHereut  importers  of  the  separate  quantities  of  goods  shall,  upon  each  importation,  give  such  secu- 
rity in  respect  of  the  particular  goods  imported  by  them  respectively,  before  such  goods  be  entered  to  be 
warehoused.  —  5  8.  ,    ,    ,      ,  . 

Sale  of  Ooorts  in  Warehouse  hi/  Proprietor  to  he  valid.  — IS  any  goods  lodged  in  any  warehouse  be  the 
property  of  its  occupier,  and  be  bond  Jide  sold  by  him,  and  upon  such  sale  there  shall  have  been  a 
written  agreement,  signed  by  the  parlies,  or  a  written  contract  of  sale  made,  executed,  and  delivered 
by  a  broker  or  other  person  legally  authorised  on  behalf  of  the  parties  respectively,  and  the  amount  o| 
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the  price  stipulateil  in  the  said  agreement  or  contract  shall  have  been  actuoUy  paid  or  secured  to  be  paid 
by  the  purchaser,  every  such  sale  shall  be  valid,  although  such  goods  shall  remain  in  such  warehouse; 
provided  a  transferor  such  goods,  according  to  such  sale,  shall  have  been  entered  in  a  b(M)k  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose  by  the  officer  of  the  customs  having  the  charge  of  such  warehouse,  who  is  hereby 
required  to  keep  such  book,  and  to  enter  such  transfers,  with  the  dates  thereof,  upon  application  of  the 
owners  of  the  goods,  and  to  produce  such  book  upon  demand  made.  —  ^9. 

Stowage  in  Warehouse  to  (^bid  ciisy  Access.  —  All  goods  warehoused  shall  be  stowed  in  such  manner 
as  that  easy  access  may  be  had  to  every  i)ackage  and  parcel  of  the  same;  and  if  the  occupier  shall  omit 
so  to  stow  the  same,  he  shall  for  every  such  omission  forfeit  the  sum  of  5/.  ;  and  if  anf  goads  be  taken 
out  of  the  warehouse  without  due  entry  of  the  same  with  t4ie  proper  officers  of  I  he  customs,  the  occupier 
of  the  warehouse  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  due  thereon.  —  ^  10. 

Goods  fraudulently  concealed  or  removed,  forfeited,  ^c-  —  If  any  goods  warehoused  be  fraudulently 
concealed  in  or  removed  from  the  warehouse,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  any  importer  or  pro- 
prietor of  any  goods  warehoused,  or  any  person  in  his  employ,  shall  by  any  contrivance  fraudulently 
open  the  warehouse  or  gain  access  to  the  goods,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer  acting  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty,  such  importer  or  proprietor  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  the  sum 

of  500/. —  5  n. 

Examination  on  Entry  and  landing.  —  Within  1  month  after  any  tobacco  shall  have  been  warehoused, 
and  upon  the  entry  and  landing  of  any  goods  to  be  warehou.-ed,  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  shall 
take  a  particular  account  of  the  same,  and  shall  mark  the  contents  on  each  package,  and  shall  mark  the 
word  "  prohibited  "  on  such  packages  as  contain  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  for  home  use;  and  all 
goods  shall  be  warehoused  and  kept  in  the  packages  in  which  they  have  been  iraix)rled,  and  no  alteration 
shall  be  made  in  the  packages  or  the  packing  of  any  goods  in  the  warehouse,  except  in  the  cases  herein 
provided.  —  ^12. 

Goods  to  be  carried  to  Warehouse  under  Authority  nf  Officers  of  Customs.  —  All  goods  entered  to  be 
warehoused,  or  to  be  re-warehoused,  shall  be  carried  to  the  warehouse  under  the  care  or  with  theautho- 
rity  or  permission  of  the  proper  officer  of  customs,  and  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  persons,  and  by 
such  roads  or  ways,  and  within  such  spaces  of  time,  as  the  said  officer  shall  authorise,  permit,  or  direct ; 
and  all  such  good's  not  so  carried  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^  1.3. 

Goods  to  be  cleared  in  3  Years,  and  Ship's  Stores  in  1  Year.  —  All  goods  which  have  been  warehoused 
shall  be  duly  cleared,  either  for  exportation  or  for  home  use,  within  S  years,  and  all  surpfus  stores  of 
ships  within  1  year  from  the  day  of  the  first  entry  thereof  (unless  further  time  be  given  by  the  commis. 
sioners  of  the  treasury! ;  and  if  any  sucli  goods  be  not  so  cleared,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners 
of  customs  to  cause  them  to  be  sold,  and  the  produce  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  warehouse  rent 
and  other  charges,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  paid  to  the  i)roprietor;  and  such  goods,  when  sold,  shall 
be  held  subject  to  all  the  conditions  to  which  they  were  subject  previous  to  such  sale,  except  that  a  fur- 
ther time  of  3  months  from  the  date  of  the  sale  shall  be  allowed  to  the  purchaser  for  clearing  such  goods 
from  the  warehouse;  and  if  the  goods  so  sold  shall  not  be  duly  cleared  within  such  3  months,  the  same  shall 
be  forfeited  :  provided,  that  if  the  goods  so  to  be  disposed  of  shall  have  been  imported  by  the  East  India 
Company,  or  be  of  the  description  called  "  piece  goods,"  imported  from  places  within  the  limits  of  their 
charter  into  the  port  of  London,  the  same  shall,  at  the  requisition  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  be 
duly  exposed  to  sale  by  the  said  company  at  their  next  ensuing  sale,  and  shall  be  sold  for  the  highest 
price  then  i)ublicly  offered  for  them.  —  5  1+. 

In  case  of  Accident,  Duty  to  be  remitted.  —  If  any  goods  entered  to  be  warehoused,  or  entere<l  to  be 
delivered  from  the  warehouse,  be  lost  or  de>troyeti  by  any  UTiavoidable  accident,  either  on  shipboard  or 
in  the  landing  or  shipping  of  the  same,  or  in  the  receiving  into  or  delivering  from  the  w'arehoiise,  the 
commissioners  of  customs  shall  remit  or  return  the  duties  payable  or  paid  on  the  goods  so  lost  or 
destroyed.  —  5  15. 

Entry  for  Exportation  or  Hoitne  Use.  —  No  goods  which  have  been  warehoused  shall  be  taken  or  de- 
livered from  the  warehouse  except  upon  due  entry,  and  under  care  of  the  proper  officers  for  exportation, 
or  upon  due  entry  and  payment  of  the  full  duties  payable  thereon  for  home  use  ;  except  gomis  delivered 
into  the  charge  of  the  searchers  to  be  shipped  as  stores,  and  which  shall  and  may  be  so  shipped  without 
entry  or  payment  of  any  duty  for  any  ship  of  the  burden  of  70  tons  at  least,  bound  upon  a  voyage  to 
foreign  pans,  the  probable  duration  of  which  out  and  home  will  not  be  less  than  40  days  :  provided  that 
such  stores  sha'l  be  duly  borne  upon  the  ship's  victualling  bill,  and  shall  be  shipped  in  such  quantities 
and  subject  to  such  directions  and  regulations  as  the  commissionersof  Customs  shall  direct  and  appoint.— 
<i  16. 

Bum  for  Stores  and  surplus  Stores  may  be  shipped  without  Entry.  —  Any  rum  of  the  British  plantations 
may  be  delivered  into  the  charge  of  the  searcher,  to  be  shipped  as  stores  for  any  ship  without  entry  or 
payment  of  any  duty,  and  any  surplus  stores  of  any  ship  may  be  delivered  into  the  charge  of  the  se.-ircner, 
to  be  re.'ihipped  as  stores  for  the  same  ship,  or  for  the  same  master  in  another  ship,  without  entry  or 
payment  of  duty,  such  rum  and  such  surplus  stores  being  duly  borne  upon  the  victualling  bills  of  such 
ships  respectively  ;  and  if  the  ship  for  the  future  use  of  which  any  surplus  stores  have  been  »ai  choused 
shall  have  been  broken  up  or  sold,  such  stores  may  be  so  delivered  for  the  use  of  any  other  ship  belong, 
ing  to  the  same  owners,  or  may  be  entered  for  payment  of  duty,  and  delivered  for  the  private  use  of  such 
owners,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  the  master  or  purser  of  such  ship.  —  ^  17. 

Duties  to  be  paid  on  original  Quantities,  except  in  certain  Cases.  —  Upon  the  entry  of  any  goods  to  be 
cleared  from  the  warehouse,  if  the  same  be  for  home  use,  the  person  entering  such  goods  inwards  shall 
deliver  a  bill  of  the  entry,  and  dujdicates  thereof,  in  like  manner  as  is  directed  in  the  case  of  goods  en- 
tered to  be  landed,  as  far  as  the  same  is  applicable,  and  at  the  same  lime  shall  pay  down  to  the  proper 
officer  of  the  customs  the  full  duties  of  customs  payable  thereon,  and  not  being  less  in  amount  than 
according  to  the  account  of  the  quantity  first  taken  of  the  respective  packages  or  parcels  of  the  goods  in 
such  entry  at  the  examination  thereof  at  the  time  of  the  first  entry  and  landing  of  the  same,  without  any 
abatement  on  account  of  any  deficiency,  except  as  by  this  act  is  otherwise  provided  ;  and  if  the  entry 
be  for  exportation  or  for  removal  to  any  other  warehouse,  and  any  of  the  packages  or  parcels  of  the  goods 
be  deficient  of  their  respective  quantities,  according  to  the  account  first  taken,  a  like  entry  inwards  shall 
also  be  passed  in  respect  of  the  quantities  so  deficient,  and  the  full  duties  shall  Ih-  paid  on  the  amount 
thereof  before  such  packages  or  parcels  of  goods  shall  be  delivered  or  taken  for  exportation  or  removal, 
except  as  by  this  act  is  otherwise  proviiled  ;  and  if  any  goods  so  deficient  in  quantity  shall  be  such  as  are 
charged  to  pay  duty  according  to  the  value  thereof,  such  value  shall  be  estimated  at  the  price  for  which 
the  like  sorts  of  goods  of  the  best  quality  have  been  last  or  lately  sold,  either  at  any  sale  of  the  East  India 
Company,  or  in  any  other  manner,  as  ti.e  case  may  be.  —  ^  18. 

Duties  on  Tobacco,  Sugar,  and  Spirits  to  be  charged  on  Quantities  delivered,  except  in  certain  Cases.-' 
The  duties  payable  upon  tobacco,  sugar,  and  spirits  resjiectively,  when  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  home 
use,  shall  be  charged  upon  the  quantities  ascertained  by  the  weight,  measure,  or  strength  of  the  same 
actually  delivered  ;  except  that  if  the  sugar  shall  not  be  in  a  warehouse  of  special  security,  no  greater  ; 
abatement  on  account  of  deficiency  of  the  quantity  first  ascertained  as  aforesaid  shall  be  made  than  shall  , 
be  after  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  of  such  quantity  for  the  first  3  months,  and  1  per  cent  for  every  subsequent 
month  during  which  such  sugar  shall  have  been  warehoused  ;  and  except,  that  if  the  spirits  ibeing  any  ' 
other  spirits  than  rum  of  the  ISritish  plantations)  shall  not  be  in  a  warehouse  of  special  security,  no 
greater  abatement  on  account  of  deficiency  of  the  quantity  or  strength  first  ascertained  as  aforesaid  iball  j 
be  made  than  shall  be  after  the  several  rates  of  allowances  following ;  viz. 
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For  every  100  g.-Ulons,  Iiydrometer  proof ;  vii.  I  For  e.ery  100  gallons,  hydrometer  proof;  viz. 

For  any  time  not  exceedinse  months         -  -  1  gallon     I      For  any  time  exceediiig  18  months  and  not  ex- 

For  any  time  exceeding  G  months  and  not  exceed-  j  ceeding  2  years  -  -  .  -    4  gallons 

ing  12  months  ....  2  gallons    I      For  any  time  exceeding  2  years  •  .    5  gallons 

For  any  time  exceeding  12  months  and  not  ex. 

ceeding  IS  months  .  -  -  3  galU  ns   | 

Provided  that  no  abatement  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  deficiency  in  quantity  of  any  spirits  occasioned 
either  by  le.ikage  or  accident,  and  not  by  natural  evaporation,  in  whatever  warehouse  the  same  may  be, 
except  as  by  this  act  is  otherwise  specially  provided.  —  ^  19. 

Importer  may  enter  Goucis  fur  Home  Use,  SfC,  although  not  actually  tt<arehoused.  —  If  after  any  goods 
have  been  duly  entered  and  landed  to  be  warehoused,  and  before  tlie  same  have  been  deposited  in  the 
warehouse,  the  importer  shall  further  enter  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  tor  home  use  or  for  exportation 
as  from  the  warehouse,  the  goods  so  enterctl  shall  be  considered  as  virtually  and  constructively  ware- 
housed, although  not  actually  deposited  in  the  warehouse,  and  may  be  delivered  and  taken  for  home  use 
or  for  exportation,  as  the  case  may  be. —  \  20. 

Goods  may  be  removed  to  other  Ports  to  be  reu'arehoused.  —  Any  goods  which  have  been  warehoused 
at  some  port  in  the  U.  K.  may  be  removed  by  sea  or  inland  carriage  to  any  other  port  in  the  same,  in 
which  the  like  goods  may  be  warehoused  upon  importation,  to  be  rewarehoused  at  such  other  port,  and 
again  as  often  as  may  be  required  to  any  other  such  port,  to  be  there  rewarehoused,  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations hereinafter  mentioned  ;  viz.  12  hours  notice  in  writing  of  the  intention  to  remove  such  goods 
shall  be  given  to  the  warehouse  officer,  specifying  the  particular  goods  intended  to  be  removed,  and  the 
marks,  numbers,  and  descriptions  of  the  packages  in  which  the  same  are  contained,  in  what  ship  imported, 
when  and  by  whom  entered  inwards  to  be  warehou.sori,  and,  if  sub.sequently  rewarehoused,  when  and 
by  whom  rewarehoused,  and  to  what  port  the  same  are  to  be  removed  ;  and  thereupon  the  warehouse 
officer  shall  take  a  particular  account  of  such  goods,  and  shall  mark  the  contents  on  every  package  in 
preparation  for  the  delivering  of  the  same  for  the  purposen  of  such  removal,  and  previous  to  the  delivery 
thereof  may  cause  the  proper  seals  of  office  to  be  affixed  thereto  :  provided  that  tobacco,  the  produce  of 
the  British  possessions  in  America  or  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  purcha-sed  for  the  use  of  his 
Majesty's  navy,  may  be  removed  by  the  purser  cf  any  ship  of  war  in  actual  service  to  the  ports  of  Roches- 
ter, Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth,  to  be  there  rewarehoused,  in  name  of  such  purser,  in  a  warehouse 
approved  for  that  purpose  by  the  commissioners  of  customs.  —  \  21. 

Entry  qf  Goods  for  Removal.  —  Before  such  goods  be  delivered  to  be  removed  due  entry  of  the  same 
shall  be  made,  and  a  proper  bill  of  such  entry,  with  duplicates  thereof,  be  delivered  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller,  containing  the  before-mentioned  p.irticulars,  and  an  exact  account  of  the  quantities  of  the 
different  sorts  of  goods;  and  such  bill  of  entry,  signed  by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  shall  be  the  war- 
rant for  the  removal  of  such  goods;  and  an  account  of  the  same,  containing  all  such  particulars,  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  officers  of  the  port  of  removal  to  the  officers  of  the  port  of  destination  ;  and  upon 
the  arrival  of  such  goods  at  the  port  of  destination  due  entry  of  the  same  to  be  rewarehoused  shall  in 
like  manner  be  made  with  the  collector  and  comptroller  at  such  port,  containing  all  the  particulars  and 
accounts  before  mentioned,  together  with  the  name  of  the  port  from  which  sucli  goods  have  been  removed, 
and  the  description  and  situation  of  the  warehouse  in  which  they  are  to  be  warehoused  ;  and  the  bill  of 
8uch  entry,  signed  by  such  collector  and  comptroller,  shall  be  the  warrant  to  the  landing  officer  and  the 
warehouse  officer  to  admit  such  goods  to  be  there  rewarehoused,  under  such  examination  as  is  made  of 
the  like  goods  when  first  warehoused  upon  importation  from  parts  beyond  the  seas ;  and  the  particulars 
to  be  contained  in  such  notice  and  in  such  entries  shall  be  written  and  arranged  in  such  form  and  man- 
lier as  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  require;  and  the  officers  at  the  port  of  arrival  shall  transmit  to 
the  officers  at  the  port  of  removal  an  account  of  the  goods  so  arrived,  according  as  they  shall  upon 
examination  prove  to  be,  and  the  warehouse  officers  at  the  port  of  removal  shall  notify  such  arrival  in 
their  books.  —  (j  22. 

Bond  to  rewarchouse,  which  may  he  given  at  either  Port.  —  The  persons  removing  such  goods  shall  at 
the  time  of  entering  the  same  give  bond,  with  1  sufficient  surety,  for  the  due  arrival  and  rewarehousing  of 
such  goods  within  a  reasonable  time,  (with  reference  to  the  distance  between  the  respective  ports,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs),  which  bond  may  be  taken  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  either 
of  the  port  of  removal  or  of  the  port  of  destination,  as  shall  best  suit  the  residence  or  convenience  of  the 
persons  interested  in  the  removal  of  such  goods  ;  and  if  such  bond  be  given  at  the  port  of  destination,  a 
certificate  thereof,  under  the  hands  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  such  ]>ort  shall,  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering the  goods,  be  produced  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  port  of  removal.  —  ^  a.*!. 

Bond  how  to  be  discharged.  —  .Such  bond  shall  not  be  discharged  unless  such  goods  shall  have  been  duly 
rewarehoused  at  the  port  of  destination  within  the  tune  allowed  for  such  removal,  or  shall  have  been 
otherwise  accounted  tor  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  commissioners,  nor  until  the  full  duties  due  upon 
any  deficiency  of  such  goods  shall  have  been  paid,  nor  until  fresh  security  have  been  given  in  respect  of 
such  goods  as  herein-after  ])rovided,  unless  such  goods  shall  be  lodged  in  some  warehouse  in  respect  of 
which  general  security  has  been  given  by  the  proprietor  or  occupier,  or  in  some  warehouse  in  respect  of 
which  no  security  is  required.  —  \  24. 

Goods  rewarehoused  held  on  Terms  qf  the  first  li'archoiising.  —  Such  goods  when  so  rewarehoused 
may  be  entered  and  shipped  for  exportation,  or  entered  and  delivered  for  home  use,  as  the  like  goods  may 
be  when  first  warehoused  upon  importation,  and  the  time  when  such  goods  shall  Ix;  allowed  to  remain 
rewarehoused  at  such  port  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  day  when  the  same  were  first  entered  to  be  ware- 
housed. —  ^  20. 

On  Arrival,  after  Forms  qf  rctrarehousing.  Parties  may  enter  to  export,  SfC. — If  upon  the  arrival  of  such 
goods  at  the  pott  of  destination  the  parties  shall  be  desirous  forthwith  to  export  the  same,  or  to  pay  duty 
thereon  for  home  use,  without  lodging  the  same  in  the  warehouse  for  which  they  have  been  entered  and 
examined  to  be  rewarehoused,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  at  such  port,  after  all  the 
formalities  of  entering  and  examining  such  goods  for  rewarehousing  have  been  duly  performed  (except 
the  actual  labour  of  carrying  and  lodging  the  same  in  the  warehouse),  to  consider  the  same  as  virtually 
or  constructively  rewarehoused,  and  to  permit  them  to  be  entered  and  shipped  for  exportation,  or  to  be 
entered  and  delivered  for  home  use,  upon  payment  of  the  duties  doe  thereon  ;  and  the  account  taken 
for  the  rewarehousing  of  such  goods  may  serve  as  the  account  for  delivering  the  same  as  if  from 
the  warehouse,  either  for  shipment  or  for  payment  of  duties,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  all  goods  so  ex- 
ported, or  for  which  the  duties  have  been  so  paid,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  duly  cleared  from  the 
warehouse.  —  ^  2G. 

Removal  in  the  same  Port.  —  Any  goods  which  have  been  warehoused  in  some  warehouse  in  the  port  of 
London  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  first  obtained,  be  removed  to  any  other 
warehouse  in  the  said  port  in  which  the  like  goods  may  be  warehoused  ;  and  any  goods  which  have  been 
warehoused  in  any  other  port  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  ouch  i)ort  first 
obtained,  be  removed  to  any  other  warehouse  in  the  same  port  in  which  like  goods  may  be  warehoused, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  shall  direct.  —  fj  '21 

Goods  and  Parties  sul>jeet  to  original  Conditions.  —  All  goods  which  shall  have  been  removed  from  one 
warehouse  to  another,  whether  in  the  same  or  in  a  difl'erent  port,  and  all  proprietors  of  such  goods,  shall 
be  subject  to  all  the  conditions  to  which  they  would  have  been  subject  had  such  gowls  remained  in  the 
warehouse  where  they  were  originally  warehoused.  —  5  28. 

Goods  sold,  neiv  Otvner  may  give  Bond.  —  If  any  goods  have  been  warehouse<l  in  respect  of  which 
general  security  by  bond  shall  not  have  been  given  by  the  proprietor  or  occupier,  and  particular  security, 
as  ill  such  case  is  required,  shall  have  been  given  by  the  importer  of  such  goods,  and  the  goods  shall  have 
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been  sold  or  d'sspo^pil  of,  so  that  thp  original  bonder  shall  be  no  longer  interested  in  or  have  controul  over 
such  goods,  it  shall  be  Iswt^ul  to  admit  fresh  security  to  be  given  by  the  bond  of  the  new  proj/rietor  of 
guch  gooJs,  or  persons  having  the  controul  over  the  same,  with  his  sufficient  surety,  and  to  cancel  the 
bond  given  by  the  original  bonder,  or  to  exonerate  him  and  his  surety  to  the  extent  of  the  fresh  security  so 
given. —  (j  29. 

J}.mil  of  Remover  to  he  in  force  until  Bond  he  given  hy  new  Otrner.  —  If  the  person  removing  any  goods 
from  1  port  to  another,  and  who  shall  have  given  bond  in  respect  of  such  removal  and  rewarehouMng, 
shall  continue  to  be  interested  in  such  goods  after  the  same  have  been  duly  rewarchouscd,  and  such 
goods  shall  have  been  so  rewarehoused  in  some  warehouse,  in  respect  of  which  security  is  required,  and 
the  proprietor  or  occupier  of  the  same  shall  not  have  given  general  security,  the  bond  in  respect  of  such 
removal  and  rewarehousing  shall  be  conditioned  and  continue  in  force,  for  the  rewarehousing  of  such 
goods,  until  fresh  bond  be  given  by  some  new  proprietor  or  other  person,  in  manner  herein-before  pro- 
vided. —  ^  30. 

To  sort,  separate,  and  repack  in  sa}ne  or  equal  Packages.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  in  the  warehouse  to  sort, 
separate,  pack,  and  repack  any  goods,  and  to  make  such  lawful  alterations  therein,  or  arrangements 
thereof,  as  may  be  necessary  either  for  the  preservation  of  such  goods,  or  in  order  to  the  sale,  shipment, 
or  legal  disposal  of  the  same ;  provided  that  such  goods  be  repacked  in  the  same  packages  in  which  the 
same  goods,  or  some  p:irt  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the  same  parcel  of  goods,  were  imported,  or  in  packages 
of  entire  quantity  equal  thereto,  or  in  such  other  packages  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  shall  permit 
(not  being  less  in  any  case,  if  the  goods  be  to  be  exported  or  to  be  removed  to  another  warehouse,  than 
may  be  required  by  law  for  the  importation  of  such  goods)  ;  and  also  in  the  warehouse  to  draw  off  any 
wine,  or  any  rum  of  the  British  plantations  into  reputed  quart  bottles  or  reputed  pint  bottles,  for  the 
purpose  only  of  being  exported  from  the  warehouse;  and  also  to  draw  off  any  such  rum  into  casks  con. 
tainiiig  not  less  than  20  gallons  each,  for  the  purpose  only  of  being  disposed  of  as  stores  for  shijjs ;  and 
also  to  draw  off  any  other  spirits  into  reputed  quart  bottles,  under  such  regulations  as  the  commissioners 
of  customs  shall  from  time  to  time  direct,  for  the  purpose  only  of  being  exported  from  the  warehouse; 
and  also  to  draw  off  and  mix  with  any  wine  any  brandy  secured  in  the  same  warehouse,  not  e.\ceeding 
the  proportion  of  10  gallons  of  brandy  to  K)0  gallons  of  wine  ;  and  also  to  till  up  any  casks  of  wine  or 
spirits  from  any  other  casks  of  the  same,  respectively  secured  in  the  same  warehouse  ;  and  also  in  any 
warehouse  of  special  security  to  rack  off  any  wine  from  the  lees,  and  to  mix  any  wines  of  the  same  sort, 
erasing  from  the  casks  all  import  biands;  and  also  to  take  such  moderate  samples  of  goods  as  may  be 
allowed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs,  without  entry  and  without  payment  of  duty,  except  as  the  same 
may  eventually  become  payable,  on  a  deficiency  of  the  original  quantity.  —  ^  31. 

A'o  Alteration  in  Goods  or  Package  hut  according  as  the  Commissioners  direct.  —  Xo  alteration  shall  be 
made  in  any  goods  or  packages,  nor  shall  any  wine,  rum,  brandy,  or  spirits  be  bottled,  drawn  off,  mixed, 
or  filled  up,  nor  shall  any  samples  be  taken  except  after  such  notices  given  by  the  respective  importers  or 
proprietors,  and  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  the 
commissioners  of  customs  shall  require  and  direct.  —  §  32. 

Repacking  in  proper  Packages.  — Whereas  it  may  happen,  that  after  the  rei)acking  into  proper  packages 
of  any  parcel  of  goods  which  have  been  unpacked  and  separated  or  drawn  otffrom  tlie  original  package  in 
any  of  the  cases  herein-before  provided  for,  there  may  remain  some  surplus  quantities  of  the  respective 
parcels  of  such  goods,  which  may  not  be  sufficient  to  make  or  fill  up  any  1  of  such  proper  packages,  or  it 
may  happen  that  some  part  of  such  goods,  when  separated  from  other  parts,  may  be  such  refuse,  or  in  so 
damaged  a  state  as  to  be  worthless,  or  that  the  total  quantity  of  such  parcel  of  goods  may  be  reduced  by 
the  separation  of  dirt  or  sediment,  or  by  the  dispersion  of  dust  or  otherwise :  and  whereas  the  duties 
payable  on  such  goods  may  have  been  levied  at  a  rate  having  regard  to  a  just  allowance  for  the  state  in 
which  such  goods  are  imported,  and  it  is  not  proper  that  any  manufacturing  process  should  be  performed 
in  such  warehouse  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue  ;  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  after  such  gomls  have 
been  repacked  in  proper  packages,  the  commissioners  of  customs,  at  the  request  of  the  importer  or  pro- 
prietor of  such  goods,  may  permit  any  of  such  refuse,  damaged,  or  surplus  goods  not  contained  in  any  of 
such  packages,  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  if  the  goods  be  such  as  may  be  delivered  (or  home  use,  the  duties 
shall  be  immediately  paid  upon  any  part  of  such  sur])lus  as  may  remain,  and  the  same  shall  lie  delivered 
for  home  use  accordingly  ;  and  if  they  be  such  as  may  not  be  so  delivered,  such  surplus  as  may  so  remain 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioners  shall  direct ;  and 
thereupon  the  quantity  contained  in  each  of  such  p.ickages  shall  be  ascertained  and  marked  upon  the 
same,  and  the  deficiency  shall  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  the  total  quantity  in  such  packages  with 
the  total  quantity  first  warehoused,  and  the  proportion  which  such  deficiency  may  bear  to  the  quantity  in 
each  package  shall  also  be  marked  on  the  same,  and  added  to  such  quantity,  and  the  total  shall  be  deemeil 
to  be  the  imported  contents  of  such  package,  and  be  hi  Id  subject  to  the  full  duties  of  importation,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act :  provided  that  it  sh.dl  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs  to 
accept  the  abandonment,  for  the  duties,  of  any  quantity  of  tobacco,  coffee,  pepper,  cocoa,  lees  of  wine, 
and  also  of  any  whole  packages  of  other  goods,  and  to  cause  or  permit  the  same  to  be  destroyed,  and  to 
deduct  such  quantity  of  tobacco  or  coffee,  or  pepper,  or  cocoa,  or  the  contents  of  such  whole  packages,  • 
from  the  total  quantity  of  the  same  importation,  in  computing  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  of  such  total 
quantity.  —  \  33. 

No  Foreign  Casks,  S;c.  to  he  used  for  repacking.  —  Xo  foreign  casks,  bottles,  rnrks,  packages,  or  materials 
whatever,  except  any  in  which  some  goods  shall  have  been  imported  and  warehoused,  shall  be  used  in  the 
repacking  of  any  goods  in  the  warehouse,  unless  the  full  duties  have  been  first  paid  thereon.  —  ^  34. 

Silks,  Linens,  t(C.  to  he  delivered  out  of  IVarehoiise,  to  he  cleaned.  —  It  shall  be  law  ful  for  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  to  permit  any  stuffs  or  fabrics  of  silk,  linen,  cotton,  or  wool,  or  of  any  mixture  of 
them  with  any  other  material,  to  be  taken  out  of  warehouse  to  be  cleaned,  refreshed,  dyed,  stained,  or 
calendered,  or  to  be  bleached  or  printed,  without  payment  of  duty  of  customs,  under  security,  neverthe- 
less, by  bond  to  their  satisfaction,  that  such  goods  shall  be  returned  to  the  warehouse  within  the  time 
that  they  shall  apimint ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners,  in  like  manner  and  under  like 
security,  to  permit  any  rice,  the  produce  of  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter, 
to  be  delivered  out  of  warehouse  to  be  cleaned,  making  such  allowance  for  waste  as  to  the  said  commis- 
sioners shall  appear  to  be  reasonable.  —  \  35. 

Copper  Ore  may  he  taken  out  of  JVarehouse  to  he  smelted.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  importer  or  pro- 
prietor  of  any  copper  ore  \\arehousetl  to  give  notice  to  the  proper  officers  of  his  intention  to  take  such 
ore  out  of  warehouse  to  be  smelted,  stating  in  such  notice  the  qviantity  of  copper  computed  to  be  con- 
tained in  such  ore,  and  delivering  to  such  officers  sufficient  samples  or  specimens  for  ascertaining  by 
proper  assays,  at  the  expense  of  the  i)roprietor,  such  quantity  of  copper,  and  giving  sufficient  security  by 
bond  for  returning  such  quantity  of  copper  into  the  warehouse  ;  and  if  such  officers  shall  be  satisfied  of 
the  fairness  of  the  samples  or  specimens  of  such  ore,  and  of  tlie  assays  made  of  the  same,  and  of  the 
security  given,  they  shall  deliver  such  ore  for  the  purpose  of  being  smelted  :  provided  that  if  any  copjier 
ore  intended  to  be  so  smelted  shall  be  imported  into  any  port  where  such  ore  or  where  copper  cannot  be 
warehoused,  the  same  may  be  entered  as  being  to  be  warehoused  at  the  port  at  which  the  coi>per  after 
smelting  is  to  be  warehoused,  and  such  ore  shall  thereupon  be  taken  account  of  and  delivered  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  warehoused  :  provided  also,  that  all  copper  so 
produced  by  smelting  shall  be  deemed  to  be  copper  imported,  and  shall  be  warehouse<i  as  such.  —  kj  .36. 

Goods  in  Bulk  delivered.  —  No  parcels  of  goods  so  warehoused  which  vicre  imported  in  bulk  shall  be 
delivered,  except  in  the  whole  quantity  of  each  parcel,  or  in  a  quantity  not  less  tlian  1  ton  weight,  unless 
by  special  leave  of  the  proper  officers.  —  \S1. 
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Packages  to  be  marked  before  T)cUverij.  —  No  goods  so  warehoused  shall  be  delivered,  unless  the  same 
or  the  packages  containing  the  same  shall  have  been  marked  in  such  distinguishing  manner  as  the  com. 
missioners  of  customs  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. ^  38. 

Decrease  and  Increase  may  he  allowed,  under  liegti  la  lions  of  the  Treasury.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  to  make  regulations  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  decrease  or  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  any  particular  sorts  of  goods,  and  to  direct  in  what  proportion  any  abatement  of  duty 
payable  under  this  act  for  deficiencies  shall,  upon  the  exportation  of  any  such  goods,  be  made  on  account 
of  such  decrease:  provided,  that  if  such  goods  be  lodged  in  warehouses  of  special  security,  no  duty  shall 
be  charged  for  any  amount  whatever  of  deficiency  of  any  of  such  goods  on  the  exjiortation  thereof,  except 
in  cases  where  suspicion  shall  arise  that  part  of  such  goods  has  been  clandestinely  conveyed  away,  nor 
shall  any  such  goods  (unless  they  be  wine  or  spirits)  be  measured,  counted,  weighed,  or  gauged  for  ex. 
portation,  except  in  such  cases  of  suspicion.  —  §  39. 

Allowances  for  Waste  of  Wine,  S/)irits,  §-c.  in  Warehouses  not  of  special  Security For  any  wine, 

spirits,  cotfee,  cocoa  nuts,  or  pcjjper  lodged  in  warehouses  not  of  special  security,  the  following  allow, 
ances  for  natural  waste,  in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  such  goods  have  remained  in  warehouse, 
shall  be  made  upon  the  exportation  thereof;  viz. 


SpirlW,  upon  every  100  gallons  hjclrometer  proof;  iiz. 
For  any  time  excwding  12  months,  and  not  ex- 

ceediiii;  18  month.';  -  -  .3  gallons 

For  any  time  exceeding  18  months,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  years  -  ...    4  gallons 
For  any  time  exceeding  2  years  -  .    5  gallons 
Collee,  cocoa  nuts,  pepper,  for  every  100  lbs.,  and 

so  in  proportion  for  any  less  quantity       -  -    2  lbs. 


Wine,  upon  every  cask  ;  vh. 
For  any  time  not  exceeding  1  y3ar  -  .1  gallon 

For  any  time  exceeding  1  year,  and  not  exceeding 

2  years  ....    2  gallons 

For  any  time  exceeding  2  years  -  -    3  gallons 

Spirits,  upon  every  100  gallons  hydrometer  proof;  W2. 
For  any  time  not  exceding  6  months  -  -    1  gallon 

For  any  time  exceeding  6  months,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  months  •  -  .    2  gallons 

—  5  40. 

F.mbexzlement  and  Waste  by  Officers  to  he  made  good  to  Proprietor.  —  In  case  any  embezzlement, 
waste,  spoil,  or  destruction  shall  be  made  of  any  goods  or  merchandise  warehoused  in  v.'arehouses  under 
the  authority  of  this  act,  through  any  wilful  misconduct  of  any  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  such  officer 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  suffer  such  punishment  as  may  be 
inflicted  by  law  in  cases  of  misdemeanor;  and  if  such  olticer  shall  be  so  prosecuted  to  conviction  by  the 
importer,  consignee,  or  proprietor  of  the  goods  or  merchandise  so  embezzled,  wasted,  spoiled,  or  destroyed, 
no  duty  of  customs  or  excise  shall  be  payable  for  such  goods  or  merchandise  so  embezzled,  &c.,  and  no 
forfeiture  or  seizure  shall  take  place  of  any  goods  and  merchandise  so  warehoused  in  respect  of  any  defi- 
ciency caused  by  such  embezzlement,  waste,  spoil,  or  destruction,  and  the  damage  occasioned  by  such 
embezzlement,  Src.  of  such  goods  or  merchandise  shall  be  repaid  and  made  good  to  such  importer,  con- 
signee, or  proprietor  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  or  excise,  under  such  orders  as  shall  be  given  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  or  any  3  of  them.  —  5  •tl. 

On  Entry  outu^ards  Bond  for  due  shipping  and  landing  shall  be  gieen.  —  Upon  the  entry  outwards  of 
any  goods  to  be  exported  from  the  warehouse  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  before  cockct  be  granted,  the 
person  in  whose  name  the  same  be  entered  shall  give  security  by  bond  m  doulile  the  value  of  such  goods, 
with  1  sufficient  surety,  that  such  goods  shall  be  duly  shipped  and  exported,  and  shall  be  landed  at  the  place 
for  which  they  be  entered  outwards,  or  otherwise  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners 
of  customs.  —  \  42. 

Bond  for  Beef  and  Pork  exported  fro7n  Warehouse.  —  Upon  the  entry  outwards  of  any  salted  beef  or 
salted  pork  to  bo  exported  from  the  warehouse  to  parts  beyond  seas,  and  before  cocket  be  granted,  the 
person  in  whose  name  the  same  be  entered  shall  give  security  by  bond  in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods, 
with  2  sufficient  sureties,  of  whom  the  master  of  the  exporting  ship  shall  be  1,  that  such  beef  or  pork 
shall  be  duly  shijiped  and  exported,  and  that  no  part  thereof  shall  be  consumed  on  board  such  ship,  and 
that  the  same  shall  be  landed  at  the  place  for  which  it  be  entered  outwards  ;  and  that  a  certificate  of  such 
landing  shall  be  produced  within  a  reasonable  time,  according  to  the  voyage,  to  be  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs,  and  mentioned  in  the  bond,  such  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  ofliicrs  of  the  customs 
or  other  British  officer,  if  the  goods  be  landed  at  a  place  in  the  liritish  dominions,  or  by  the  British  con- 
sul, if  the  goods  be  landed  at  a  place  not  in  the  British  dominions,  or  such  goods  shall  be  otherwise 
accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  commissioners ;  and  such  master  shall  make  and  sign  a  declaration 
that  such  beef  or  pork  is  to  be  laden  on  board  such  ship  as  merchandise,  to  be  carried  to  and  landed  at 
parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  not  as  stores  for  the  said  ship  ;  and  if  such  ship  shall  not  have  on  board  at  the 
time  of  clearance  outwards  a  reasonable  supply  or  stock  of  beef  or  pork,  according  to  the  intended  voyage, 
borne  ujion  the  vit-tualling  bill,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  lUOA  —  \  4.'i. 

llestnction  as  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  —  No  goods  shall  be  exported  from  the  warehouse  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
except  such  goods  as  may  be  imported  into  the  said  island  with  licence  of  the  commissioners  of  customs, 
and  in  virtue  of  any  such  licence  first  obtained.  —  \  4-4. 

Goods  removed  from  Warehouse  under  Care  of  Customs'  Officers.  —  All  goods  taken  from  the  warehouse 
for  removal  or  for  exportation  shall  be  removed  or  carried  to  be  shipped,  under  the  care  or  with  the 
authority  or  permission  of  the  proper  officer  of  customs,  and  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  persons,  and 
within  such  spaces  of  time,  and  by  such  roads  or  ways  as  he  shall  authorise  or  direct ;  and  all  such  goods 
not  so  removed  or  carried  shall  be  forfeited. —  §  45. 

Ships  to  he  not  less  tliari  70  Tons  for  eiporting  warehoused  Goods.— .Jt  shall  not  be  l.",wful  for  any 
person  to  exjiort  any  goods  so  warehoused,  nor  to  enter  for  exportation  to  parts  beyond  the  seas  any 
goods  so  warehoused,  in  any  sliij)  not  of  the  burden  of  70  tons  or  ui)ward6.  —  (,.  'Ifi. 

Goods  landed  in  Docks  liuhle  to  Claims  for  Freight  as  before  lauding.  —  AW  goods  or  merchandise 
which  shall  be  landed  in  docks,  and  lodged  in  the  custody  of  their  |>ropriet<)rs,  under  this  act,  not  being 
goods  seized  as  forfeited,  shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  the  same  claim  lor  freight  in  favour  of  the  master 
and  owner  or  owners  of  the  respective  ships  or  vessels,  or  of  any  other  person  or  persons  interested  in  the 
freight  of  the  same,  as  they  were  subject  and  liable  to  bclbre  landing;  and  the  directors  and  proprietors 
of  such  docks  are  empowered  and  recjuircd,  upon  due  notice  in  that  behalf  given  to  Ihem,  to  detain  and 
keep  such  goods  and  merchandise,  not  being  seized  as  forfeited,  in  the  warehouses  belonging  to  the  said 
docks,  until  the  respective  freights  to  which  the  same  are  subject  and  liable  be  duly  j.aid,  together  with 
the  rates  and  charges  to  which  the  same  shall  have  been  subject  and  liable,  or  until  a  deposit  be  made  by 
the  owners  or  consignees  of  such  goods  or  merchandise,  eijual  in  amount  to  the  demands  made  bv  the 
master,  owner  or  owners  of  the  ships  or  vessels,  or  other  persons,  on  account  of  freight ;  which  depa-i't  tlie 
directors  or  proprietors  of  such  docks,  or  their  agents  are  directed  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust,  until  the 
claim  or  demand  for  freight  upoi.  such  goods  sh.ill  be  satisfied  ;  upon  proof  of  which,  and  demand  made 
by  the  persons,  their  exccutor.s,  Xc.  by  whom  the  said  deposit  has  been  made,  and  the  rates  and  charges 
due  upon  the  said  goods  being  pa  d,  the  deposit  shall  be  returned  to  them  by  the  said  directors  or  pro- 
prictors j  47. 

Wurehnusinc)  Ports,  §r.  —  Certain  ports  only  arc  warclioiising  jiorfs  ;  nor  may  all  sorts 
of  goods  be  warehoused  in  every  wavclioiisiiig  pint.  We  siil)joiii  a  list  of  tiie  ware- 
housing ports  in  Great  IJritain  and  Ireland,  and  a  specilicatioii  of  the  goods  tlwt-inay 
be  warehoused  in  each,  classed  in  tables. 
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ExuLAXD. 

Anindel  —  Ooodi  In  Table  C. 

Barnstaple  —  All  eoods  except  tobacco.  East  India  Roods,  and 

goods  in  Table  F,  other  than  sugar. 
Bideford  —  (ioods  in  Table  A,  wme  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 

and  good-1  in  Table  C. 
Boston  —  Wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B- 
Bridgewater  —  Wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B,  and  wood  and  tar 

in  Table  C,  rum,  and  tallow. 
Bridport  —  Ruin,  hrandv,  wine,  hemp,  iron  in  bars,  timber, 

barilla,  alum,  taliow,  fishes,  liides  and  skins,  sugar,  currants, 

and  other  fruit. 
Bristol  —  East  India  Roods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D, 

E  and  F. 
Chepstow  —  Timber,  deals,  hemp,  linseed,  staTcs,  tallow,  and 

tar. 
Chester  —  Rum  in  Table  A,  and  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B. 
Chichester  —  Wood,  pitch,  tar,  and  iron  in  table  C,  and  wool 

in  Table  E. 
Colchester  —  Rum  in  Table  A,  and  wine  and  spirits  in  Table 

B. 
Cowes  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  and  D ;  and  timber  and  deals 

in  Table  0. 
Dartmouth  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  and  D  (except  to- 
bacco). 
Dover  —  Goods  in  Table  B  (except  tobacco),  and  timber  and 

wood  in  Table  C. 
Bxeter  —  All  goods    except  tobacco.   East   India  goods,  and 

goods  enumerated  in  Table  F,  other  than  sugar. 
Falmouth  — Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
Gloucester  —  Spirits  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 

Ullow  in  Table  C,  and  barilla  in  Table  E  ;  sugar  not  East 

India,  and  all  other  goods  not  East  India  produce,  and  not 

in  Table  F. 
Goole,  near  Hull  —  All  articles,  except  tobacco  and  snufT. 
Grimsby,  ditto  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  (except 

tobacco). 
Hull  —  East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D, 

and  E. 
Ipswich  —  Wine  and  spirits  in  Tables  A  and  B,  and  barilla. 
Lancaster  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  and  E. 
Liverpool  —  East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D, 

E,  and  F. 
London  —  East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A ,  B,  0,  D, 

E, and  F. 
Lynn  — Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B>  and 

timber  and  wood  in  Table  C. 
Maldon  —  Wood  uoods. 
Milford  —  Goods  in  Tables  C  and  D. 
Newcastle  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 
Newhaven  —  Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 

and  timber  and  wood  in  Table  C. 
Plymouth  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 
Fool  —  Goods  in  Tables  A ,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  (except  tobacco). 
Portsmouth  —  (Joods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  and  E  {except  tobacco), 

and  hides  in  Table  D. 
Rochester  —  Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 

and  timber  and  wood  goods  in  Table  C. 
Rye  —  Wine  in  Table  B,  wood  in  Table  0,  and  clorer  seed  in 

Table  E. 
Shoreham  —  Wine  and  spirits  in   Table  B,  and  goods  in 

Table  C. 
Southampton  —  Spirits  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table 

B,  goods  in  Tables  C,  D,  and  E,  and  East  India  goods  re- 
moved for  exportation  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

Stockton— Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 

timber  and  goods  in  Table  C,  clover  seed  and  green  fruit  in 

Table  E,  potashes,  sugar,  coffee,  bides,  &c. 
Sunderland  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,  and   E  (except 

tobacco). 
Swansea  — Goods  in  Table  C. 
Weymouth  —  Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 

wood  in  Table  C,  almonds  of  all  sorts,  barilla,  clover  seed, 

currants,  tigs,  oil  of  olives,  salad  oil,  prunes,  raisins  of  all  sorts, 

and  liquorice  juice  in  Table  E. 
IVhitby  —  Goods  in  Tables  C  and  D. 
Whitehaven  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  and  E. 
Wisbech  —  AVood  goods. 
Yarmouth  —  Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 

hemp  and  iron  in  Table  C,  and  goods  in  Table  E. 

Scotland. 
Aberdeen  —  East  India  and  all  other  goods. 
Borrowstoness  —  Timber  and  wood  in  Table  C. 
Dumfi-ies-  Wine  in  Table  B. 
Dundee  — Wine  and  spirits  in  Tables  A  and  B;  iron,  pitch, 

tar,  timber,  and  wood,  in  Table  C. 
Glasgow  —  East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  0,  D, 

and  E. 
Granpemouth—  Fustic, hemp, iron, logwood, mahogany,  pitch, 

rosm,  staves,  tar,  tallow,  tow,  turpentine,  timber,  and  wood, 

in  Table C,  and  flax  in  Table  E. 
Greenock  —  East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D, 

and  E. 
Leith  —  East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D, 

and  E. 
Montrose  —  Wine,  spirits,  and  sugar ;  and  goods  in  Tables  C 

and  D ;  ashes,  butter,  cheese,  coffee,  feathers,  hams,  hides, 

honey,  spruce  beer,  s^ds,  vinegar,  and  yam. 
Port  Glas^w  —  East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A,  B, 

C,  and  £. 

Ireland. 
Dublinl  East  India  and  all  other  goods,  including  sugar  in 
Belfast  >    Table  F,   and   excepting  the  other    articles    enu- 
Cork     3     mcrated  In  that  Table. 

Coleraine  —  All  goods,  except  East  India  goods  and  tobacco. 
Drogheda  -i  *       ,, 

Dundalk  I 

??'"*;' .  I   All  goods  (except  East  India  goods,  and  the 

Limenck  I      a,^jcics  enumerated  in  Table  F,  with  the 

Ijmdonderry      f     exception  of  sugar). 

ShKo"  I 

Waterford         J 

Wexford  —  Wine,  sugar,  hemp,  iron,  tallow,  foreign  spirits, 
and  vinegar,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  pepper.  Ringer,  and  pi- 
mento. 


Table  A. 
Aimattoor  rocou        Cocoa  nuts  Sug.ir 

Cassia  Hstula  Coff'ee 

Not  being  the  produce  of,  nor  imported  from,  any  place  within 
the  Hunts  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter. 
Angustura  bark  Indigo  Pimento 

Cotton  wool  M.ihogany  Rum 

Ginger  Molas.ses  Wine 

Imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
Cocoa  nuts  Indigo  Pimento 

Coffee  Mahogany  Rum 

Cotton  wool  Molasses  Sugar 

Ginger 

The  growth  and  produce  of,  and  imported  direct  fVom,  any  of 
the  territories  or  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

TABI.B  B. 

Brandv  Rice  Tobacco  .t 

Geneva,  &  other       Shrub  Wine 

spirits 
Not  being  the  produce  of,  nor  imported  from,  any  place  within 
the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  (spirits  and 
wine  excepted),  or  not  being  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
Cocoa  nuts  Indigo  Pimento 

CoH'ee  Mahogany  Rum 

Cotton  wool  Molasses  Sugar 

Ginger 
Being  the  growth  or  produce  of,  and  imported  direct  from,  anj 
of  the  territories  or  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
Spirits  and  wine 
Being  the  produce  of  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  and  imported  otherwise  than  by 
the  said  Company. 

Table  C 

Brimstone                     Kelp  Staves 

Cork                                 Linseed  Tallow 

Hemp,  undressed          Mahogany  Tar 

Iron,  in  bars  or  slit,    Marble  blocks  Timber 

or  hammered  into    Oi  I  of  turpentine  Tow 

rods,  &  iron  drawn    Pitch  Turpentine 

or  hammered  less    Rapeseed  Wood 

than  j  of  an  inch    Rosin           ^  Zaifre  or  cobalt 
square. 
Not  beingthe  prnduce  of,  nor  imported  from  within  the  liroita 
of,  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  nor  imported  from  the 
Wen  Indies. 

Table  D. 

Hides                               Blubber  of  British  shaved,  and  skint 

Oil  of  British  fishing        fishing  and    furs    of  all 

Oil  of  spermaceti,  or    Whale  fins  of  Bri-  sorts,  not  tanned, 

head  matter                   tish  fishing  tawed,  or  in  any 

Train    oil,    and    all    Indian  deer  skins,  way  dressed 

other  fish  oil  half    dressed    or 

Not  being  the  produce  of,  nor  im^iorted  from  within  the  limits 

of,  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  and  not  being  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies. 

Table  E. 

Alkermes                       Hams  Oils,  chemical  and 

Almonds                         Harp-strings  perfumed,      not 

Anchovies                      Hones  otherwise      enu- 

Angustura  bark            Jalap  merated 


Oph 

Orange  flower  water 
ointment 

Ottar  of  roses 

Pearl  barley 


Anfseed  Jesuits*  bark 

Annatto  or  rocou  Jet 

Arrowroot  India  rubber 

Ashes  Indiijo 

Balsam  of  all  sorts  Isinglass 

Barilla  Juice  of  lemons  Pictures 

Beads  of  amber  and  Limes  and  oranges  Pigs'     chops    and 

of  coral  Juniper  berries  faces 

Bees'  wax  Lamp-black  Pimento 

Black     or     DanUic  Plain  linen  (except    Pitch,  Burgundy 

beer  sail-cloth)  Flitting  of  straw  or 

Bristles,  undressed  Linseed  cakes  chip 

Buckwheat  Liquorice  powder  Pots,  melting 

Cantharides  Maccaroni  Prunes 

Carpets,  Turkey  Madder,  groimd  Quicksilver 

Cassia  fistula  Mahogany  Radix  serpentarin 

Catlings      or     lute-  Manna  Ra^ 

strings  Mercury  Raisins  of  all  sorts 

Cheese  Mohairyam  Rape  cakes 

Chip  hats  Molasses  Rhinehurst 

Citrate  of  lime  Oil  of  almonds  Rhubarb 

Citron   in   salt    and  amber  Rum 

water  aniseed  Saccharum  saturn 

Clover  seed  bay  Saffron 

Cochineal    and    co-  cajeprta  Sal  ammoniacus 

chincal  dust  carraway  gem 

Cocoa  nuts  cassia  limonum,     or 

Coffee  castor  acetosella 

Copal  cinnamon  pruneUa 

Cotton  wool  and  cot-  cloves  succini 

ton  yam  jessamine  Saphora 

Currants  juniper  Sarsaparilla 

Elephants'  teeth  lavender  Senna 

Essence  of  bergamot  linseed  Silk,  raw,  thrown, 

and  of  lemon  mace  or  waste 

Essence    of    British  marjoram  Smalu 

America      spruce,  nutmegs  .Straw  hats 

imported         from  olives  Succus  Uquontiie 

thence  oranges  Sugar 

Euphorbinm  palm  Tapioca 

Feathers  tor  beds  pine  Tar,  Barbadoes 

Figs  rock  Tomsal 

Flax  rosemary     and    Toys 

German  sausages  rosewood  ^,'SI^P',', 
Ginger 
Ginseng 
Granilla 

(ium  Arabic  ^..j...^                       c, 

Guaiacum.  and    Se-  turpentine  and        manufacture 

negal  walnut  .     u  ^ 
Not  being  the  produce  of,  nor  imported  from  within,  the  ba»i 
India  tympany's  charier,  and  not  being  imported  from  toe 
AN'est  Indies- 


salad  Vermicelli 

sassafras  Vermilion 

spike  Vanelloes,  and  all 

thyme  other  goods 
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Tablb  F* 

Abates,  rough  and  Columba  root 

polished  Coral  of  all  sorts 

Almond  paste  Corks,  ready  made 

Atoes  Cuttle  shells 

Ambra  liquida  Dice 

Amberp-is  Eau  de  Cologne 

Balsams  of  all  sorts  Enamel 

Beads  of  all  kinds  Essences  of  all  sorts 


Sal    limonum   and 


Inkle,  wrought 
J^ce  of  all  kinds 
Lapis  lazuli 

,  imported  by 


nee 


Benjamin    Extracts  of  all 


Feathers, 


(strich 


]\fanna       Mercury 
Metheglin 
IMorels 
Mitsical  boxes 

Myrrh 
atmepSjin 
hy  licence 
Nux  vomica 
Opium        Or  raolu 
Ottar  of  roses 
Paper  Pearls 

Perry  Pictures 

Plate  Platina 

Platting  of  all  sorts 
China     ware    and     (irains    of    Paradise    Powder  of  bronze 


Beer 

Bottles 

Bugles  of  all  kinds 

Cambric 

Camphor    Candles 

Cantharides 

Cardamoms 


rated,    dressed 
undressed 
Flowers,  artificial 

Cards         Carmine    Garnets 

Cassia  buds,  lignea.    Gauze  of  all  kinils 


porcelaii 
Crystals  Cider 

Cinnamon,  import- 
ed under  licence 
Citron  water 


and  of  Guinea  and  of  brass 

jum  opoponai  Powder,  not  other- 

Hair,  human  wiseenumerated, 

powder  which  will  serve 

Hat?     and     bonnets        for  the  same  use 
Civet  of  all  sorts  as  starch 

Cloves,     imported    Jalap  Jet        Quicksilver 

under  licence  Jewels,  emeralds,  ru-    Radix  ipecacuanhse 

Clocks     Cochineal       hies,  and  alt  other        and  rhatania^ 
Cocculus  Indicus  precious  stones,  ex-    Resina  jalapie 

Coloquintida  cept  diamonds  Rhubarb     Saffron 

Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  Merchandise  remaining  in  Warehouse  under  the  Ix)cks 
of  the  Crown,  in  the  Ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  on  or  about  the  oth  of  January, 
1832  and  1833.  —  (Papers  publisfied  by  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.1 


Scammony 
Silk,   raw   and  or- 
gan zined 
Snutl"  8oap 

Spikenard    Surch 
Stones,  bezoar 


Stora«ofall  kinds  A>rtl!gris    Vinegar 

Succades        Sugar  Watches  of  all  soru 

Threads  of  all  kind  Watch  glasses 

Tobacco  Waters,       mineral 

Tortoiseshell  and  suong,  of  all 


Tre^cie  of  \  en  ice  sorts 

Truffles  Turbith  Wires 
Vanelioes  Vellum  Yam,  mohair 
And  also  all  ^oods  and  merchandise  of  every  description, 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  warehousing  act,  may  be 
imported  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  only  ;  iill  which 
goods  may  be  deposited  only  in  warehouses  enclosed  by  and 
fturroundiKl  with  walls,  or  in  other  warehouses,  or  in  places 
of  sfiecial  security,  especially  to  be  approved  by  the  commis- 
sionejrs  of  the  treasury. 

Warehousb  Rknt. 

Rates  for  warehouse  rent  on  goods  deposited  in  the  king's 
warehouses  at  the  several  outports,  viz 

On  larj^e  cases  and  vau  containing  toys  or  other  m^rchan- 
tlise,  and  packages  of  wine  and  other  liquids,   per  week,  &d 


each. 

Packages  of  baggage,  small  packages  of  presents  ;  tJz.  boxes, 
kcKs;  jars,  tVc,  per  week,  2rf.  each.  All  other  packages  not 
before  describe  (excet  tobacco),  per  week,  4//.  each. 

For  every  hogshead  of  t  »bacco  deposited  in  the  king's  ware- 
house at  London,  S*. ;  and  for  every  hogshead  taken  out  of  the 
same,  2j.  For  every  hogshead  of  tobacco  warehoused  in  the 
kings  warehouse  at  the  outports,  1^.  per  week {Trmtury 


Orders,  Ho 


.  1824,  and  March  19.  ISoO.) 


Articles. 

January, 
1832. 

January, 
1833. 

Articles. 

Januarj', 
1832. 

January, 
1833. 

Alkanet  root         - 

lbs. 

183,506 

683,905 

Raisins     - 

-  packages 

41,695 

.35,228 

Annatto 

336,175 

232,328 

Rhubarb 

16,119 

17,583 

Ashes 

cwt. 

14,005 

12,882 

chesu 

669 

450 

casks 

1,006 

1.35 

Rice 

cwl. 

42,967 

45,!,07 

Barilla 

cwt. 

147,820 

33,568 

bags 

12,255 

14,580 

Borax 

lbs. 

12,788 

27,776 

Sago     . 

cwt. 

20,696 

18,100 

chests 

166 

14 

chests 

2,326 

;  1,529 

Bristles    - 

lbs. 

89,351 

452,025 

Saltpetre 

cwt. 

35,821 

68,865 

casks 

426 

24S 

Sarsaparilla 

lbs. 

91,337 

123,791 

Cassia  lignea 

lbs. 

82,254 

352,942 

bundles 

519 

746 

packages 

2,327 

1,611 

Shellac 

cwt. 

1,055 

2,101 

buds 

-          its. 

28,085 

1,154 

chests 

311 

214 

packages 

1,258 

2,511 

Shumac    - 

cwt. 

7,083 

11,1.38 

Camphor 

.        .           lbs. 

12,237 

12,113 

bags 

.3,122 

4,877 

chests 

1,147 

890 

Silk,  raw 

lbs. 

2,067,194 

2,095,530 

Cinnamon 

lbs. 

886,099 

404,854 

throwTi 

__ 

755,788 

89,575 

Cloves 

77'',992 

820,849 

Smalts 



194,172 

294,092 

Cochineal 

_ 

323,261 

335,387 

Spirits,  brandy     - 

-     gallons 

612,420 

723,097 

serons,  &c. 

77 

l.?6 

puncheons 

772 

1.148 

Cocoa 

casks 

3,603 

1,168 

hhds. 

2,283 

3.864 

bags 

13,485 

2,772 

geneva 

-      gallons 

13,035 

27,530 

lis; 

454,187 

401,527 

casks 

92 

99 

Coffee 

•     tierces 

17,097 

17,410 

cases 

.35 

178 

barrels 

1,195 

1,683 

mm 

-  puncheons 

58,932 

51,967 

bags 

77,789 

132,429 

hhds. 

10,525 

8,281 

bales 

13,207 

2,909 

gallons 

1,365,181 

69f,618 

lbs. 

4,692,008 

5,087,989 

Steel 

cwt. 

11,156 

9,952 

Currants 

cwl. 

57,673 

37,652 

.    h'hS! 

1,528 

510 

caroteels  and  butts 

630 

2,001 

Sugar 

66,642 

55,208 

Fig.          - 

cwt. 

5,634 

2,148 

tierces 

4,4,36 

3,018 

drums 

84,463 

77,.'.S6 

barrels 

2,060 

1.088 

packages 

5,030 

12,131 

bags 

136,272 

93,9.J3 

Fustic 

tons 

5,591 

899 

chests 

10,373 

7, .521 

Uall9 

cwt. 

90.5 

917 

boxes 

15,600 

42,226 

bags 

1,676 

1,112 

cwt. 

281,513 

263,703 

Ginger    • 

cwt. 

2,.-?51 

808 

Tallow 

._ 

38,261 

61,375 

casks  Si  bags 

4,516 

2X8 

casks 

12,565 

6,250 

Hemp 

cwt. 

127,660 

32,479 

Tea,  black 

lbs. 

42,256,432 

12,067,145 

bundles 

1,857 

336 

green    - 

— 

11,261 ,192 

11,279,103 

Hides 

cwt. 

26,418 

11,410 

Tin 

cwt. 

3,800 

2,197 

number 

28,401 

23,881 

casks 

40 

4,223 

India  rubber 

lbs. 

129,683 

158,321 

Tobacco 

cwt. 

146,511 

959,176 

Indigo 

5^)4,255 

214,822 

hhds. 

8,780 

7,612 

chests 

36,831 

29,670 

packages 

270 

23 

Iron,  bar 

tons 

5,974 

6,301 

Turpentine 

cwt. 

41,062 

42,263 

bars 

26,790 

13,411 

casks 

3,0.50 

3,571 

cwt. 

1,635 

Turmeric 

cwt. 

6,121 

8,466 

Lacdje    • 

lbs. 

645,368 

637,7,38 

bags 

11,177 

10,814 

7,830 

6,813 

Valonia 

cwt. 

17,607 

9.430 

Lead 

cwt. 

5,336 

5,081 

Wine,  Cape 

.     gallons 

488,011 

222,985 

Logwood 
Mace 

tons 
lbs. 

5,591 
77,795 

7.521 
2,761 

fhd^ 

412 
1,436 

696 

688 

Madder 

cwt. 

9,018 

28,9.38 

French 

-    ^i'JT' 

310,081 

352,569 

casks 

247 

177 

hhds. 

536 

868 

rootj 

cwt. 

2,528 

5,0S1 

cases 

1,193 

1,430 

casks 

24 

210 

Madeira 

-     gallons 

395,548 

361,594 

MoIaMes       - 

cwt. 

24,644 

7,672 

J'iP" 

300 

364 

1,631 

1,708 

hhds. 

310 

442 

Nicaragua  wood     - 

tons 

866 

.002 

Port 

•     gallons 

M46,904 

1,576,837 

Nutmeg 
Oil,  castor 

lbs. 

274.486 

228,516 

pipes 

92.'> 

499 

118,177 

65,710 

hhds. 

1,4.38 

1,099 

packages 

3,1  S8 

22') 

Rhenish  ■ 

•     gallons 

48,529 

47,037 

olive 

9,'*60 

1,132 

casks 

169 

43 

casks 

895 

172 

Spanish 

-     gallons 

2,596,214 

2,241^38 

palm 

cwt. 

3,241 

2,285 

butts 

795 

1,133 

;   U83 

1,21  ■ 

hhds. 

2,2.'.9 

3,293 

Opium 

•       chests 

81 

unrated 

.     gallons 

I72A')9 

132,978 

lbs. 

10,674 

20,517 

pipes 

213 

143 

Pepper 

254,479 

478,750 

553 

.307 

bags 

60,429 

73,951 

Wool,  cotton 

bales 

10.081 

8.123 

Piece  goodt  of  India 

calicoes,  pieces 
silks                — 

599,580 
133,685 

489,009 
181,738 

Slieep's      . 

cwt. 
lbs. 

.34,708 
2,078,248 

102.110 
211,474 

nankeens      — 

1,219,240 

816,085 

bags 

2,506 

3,761 

Pimento 

•  caska&bags 

21,561 

18,174 

Zini 

cwt. 

37,163 

32,826 

1^. 

:)40,73.5 

483,220 

plates 

3,698 

3,953 

QnicksilTer 
1  Kaisin« 

107  ,-5.35 

24,189 

casks 

18 

26 

ewt. 

16,201 

34,291 

1226  WATCHES.  —  WATER. 

WATCHES  (Ger.  UJiren,  Taschenuhrt.t ;  Fi:  Alontres ;  It.  Oriudi  da  tasca,  o  da 
taccoccia ;  Sp.  Relojes  de  faltriquera ;  Rus.  Karmanniie  tsc/iasii),  portable  machines, 
generally  of  a  small  size  and  round  flat  shape,  that  measure  and  indicate  the  successive 
portions  of  time  ;  having,  for  the  most  part,  their  motions  regulated  by  a  spiral  spring. 
When  constructed  on  the  most  approved  principles,  and  executed  in  tlie  best  manner,  a 
watch  is  not  only  an  exceedingly  useful,  but  a  most  admirable  piece  of  mechanism. 
It  has  exercised  the  genius  and  invention  of  the  most  skilful  mechanics,  as  well  as  of 
some  of  the  ablest  mathematicians,  for  nearly  3  centuries.  And,  considering  the  small- 
ness  of  its  size,  its  capacity  of  being  carried  about  uninjured  in  every  variety  of  position, 
the  number  and  complexity  of  its  movements,  and  the  extraordinary  accuracy  with  which 
it  represents  the  successive  portions  of  time  as  determined  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  we  need  not  wonder  at  Dr.  Paley  having  referred  to  it  as  a  striking  specimen 
of  human  ingenuity. 

Spring  watches  are  constructed  nearly  on  the  same  principle  as  pendulum  clocks. 
Instead  of  the  pendulum  in  the  latter,  a  spring  is  used  in  the  former,  the  isochronism 
of  the  vibrations  of  which  corrects  the  unequal  motions  of  the  balance. 

Hislorical  Notice.  —  The  invention  of  spring  watches  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  16tli  century, 
and  has  been  warmly  contested  for  Huygens  and  Hooke.  The  English  writers  generally  incline  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  Dr.  Hutton  says —  [Mnthematical  Dictionary,  art.  JValcIt),  that  the  words  "  Rob.  Hooke 
invenit,  l(i.5S,"  were  inscribed  on  the  dial  plate  of  a  watch  presented  to  Charles  II.  in  1675.  But  Montucla 
affirms  (^H/stoire des  Miithematiques,  tom.  ii.  p.  413.  ed.  18001,  that  Huygeris  made  this  "  belle  (li'co7tverte" 
in  1656,  and  presented  a  spring  watch  to  the  States  of  Holland  in  16)7.  Comparing  these  statements,  it 
certainly  appears  that  the  claim  of  Huygens  to  the  priority  of  the  discovery  is  the  better  established  of 
the  two.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  either  of  those  distinguished  persons  owed,  in  this  respect, 
any  thing  to  the  other.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  happy  idea  of  employing  a  spring  to  regulate 
the  motion  of  watches  occurred  to  them  both  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

Improvement  of  IVatc/ies.  —  Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  longitude  may  be  determined  by  tlie 
aid  of  accurately  going  watches,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  them  made  as  perfect  as  possible.  In 
this  view  liberal  premiums  have  been  given  to  the  makers  of  the  best  marine  watches,  or  chronometers, 
by  the  governments  of  England,  France,  Spain,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  Oueen  Anne,  parliament  offered 
a'reward  of  20,000/.  to  any  one  who  should  make  a  watch,  or  other  instrument,  capable  of  determining 
the  longitude  at  sea,  within  certain  limits.  This  magnificent  premium  was  awarded,  in  1764,  to  the 
celebrated  John  Harrison,  for  a  marine  watch,  which,  being  tried  in  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  determined 
its  longitude  with  even  more  than  the  required  accuracy.  Other  premiums,  though  of  inferior  amount, 
were  subsequently  given  to  Messrs.  Mudge,  Arnold,  Earnshaw,  &c.  Since  18'2'2, 'J  prizes,  one  of  oOO/.  and 
one  of  200/.,  have  been  annually  given  to  the  makers  of  the  2  chronometers  .idjudged  to  be  the  best,  after 
having  been  submitted  to  a  twelvemonth's  trial  at  the  Uoyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  And  to  such 
perfection  has  the  manufacture  attained,  that  some  of  the  chronometers  employed  by  navigators,  though 
carried  into  the  most  opposite  climates,  have  not  varied  to  the  extent  of  2  seconds  in  their  mean  rate  of 
going  throughout  the  year. 

Watch  Manufiicture.  —  The  watch-making  business  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  London;  the 
artists  of  which"  have  attained  to  an  unrivalled  degree  of  excellence  in  this  department.  There  are  about 
14,000  gold  and  85,000  silver  watches  annually  assayed  at  Goldsmith's  Hall,  I^ondon  —  {Jacob  on  the 
Precious  iletals,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.3.)  —  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is,  probably,  not  much  under  600,(H)(i/. 
The  manufacture  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Liverpool,  Coventry,  Edinburgh,  &c. 
Watch  movements  used  to  be  extensively  manufactured  at  Prescot  in  Lancashire ;  but  latterly,  we 
believe,  the  manufacturers  have  been  withdrawing  to  Liverpool. 

On  the  Continent,  watches  are  principally  manufactured  at  Paris,  Geneva,  and  in  NeufchateL  Some 
of  the  French  and  Swiss  watches  are  excellent ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  slight,  and  inferior 
to  those  made  in  London.  Paris  and  Geneva  watches  are  largely  exported  to  foreign  countries  ;  and  are 
every  where  in  high  estimation,  particuLarly  among  the  ladies. 

Watches  impressed  with  any  mark  or  sUimp,  appearing  to  be  or  to  represent  any  legal  British  assay 
mark  or  stamp,  or  purporting  by  any  mark  or  appearance  to  be  of  the  manufacture  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  not  having  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  some  foreign  maker  abroad  visible  on  the  frame  and 
also  on  the  face,  or  not  being  in  a  complete  state,  with  all  tlie  parts  properly  fixed  in  the  case,  may  not 
be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  even  for  the  purpose  of  being  warehoused.  —  (3  &  4  H'illA.  c.52. 
^58.     Hccanl'e,  p.  662.) 

IVatches  in  China. Pretty  considerable  numbers  of  European  watches  are  imported  into  China ;  and 

we  anticipate,  now  that  the  monopoly  is  put  down,  a  large  increase  of  the  trade.  It  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning, that  those  among  the  Chniese,  as  well  as  among  some  other  Eastern  nations,  who  can  afford  it, 
uniformly  wear  watches  in  pairs !  This  sort  of  extravagance  is  not,  however,  confined  to  watches,  but 
extends  to  a  variety  of  other  articles.  Shawls,  for  example,  are  invariably  worn  in  India  in  pairs  of 
exactly  the  same  patten ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible,  indeed,  to  find  a  native  dealer  who  will  sell  a 
cingle  shawl. 

In  1832,  there  were  exported  from  Great  Britain  18,678  watches  of  British  manufacture;  of  these, 
13,.379  were  silver,  4,187  metal,  435  gold,  671  being  without  cases.  The  duty  on  foreign  watches  and 
clocks  is  an  ad  valorem  one  of  2;)  per  cent.,  and  no  account  is  kept  of  the  numbers  of  each  imported. 
In  1832,  their  aggregate  value  amounted  to  2">,.332/.  :  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  clocks  and  watches 
exported  during  the  same  year  being  1,054/.  —  {I'arl.  Paper,  No.  490.  Sess.  1833.;         -  ,  , 

WATER.  It  may  be  thought  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  say  any  thing  in  a  work  of 
this  sort  with  respect  to  a  fluid  so  well  known  and  so  abundant.  But,  besides  being  an 
indispensable  necessary  of  life,  water  is,  in  most  large  cities,  an  important  commercial 
article.  It  is  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  principally,  that  we  mean  to  consider  it.  — 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  mode  of  supplying  different  places  with  water,  and  its 
price,  necessarily  vary  in  every  possible  way,  we  shall  limit  our  remarks  on  these  sub- 
jects to  the  metropolis  only.  The  few  remarks  we  intend  to  offer  of  a  general  nature 
■will  apply  indifferently  to  any  populous  place,  the  supply  of  which  with  water  occasions 
a  considerable  expense. 

1.  Uuality  of  Water. —Dt.  Ure  has  made  the  following  statements  with  respect  to  the  quality  of 
water:  —  "  Water,"  says  he,  "  is  a  very  transparent  fluid,  possessing  a  moderate  degree  of  activity  with 
regard  to  organised  substances,  which  renders  it  friendly  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  for  both  which  it 
is,  indeed,  indispensably  necessary.     Hrncc  it  acts  but  slightly  on  the  organs  of  sense,  and  is  therefore 
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said  to  have  neitlior  taste  nor  smell.     It  appears  to  possess  considerable  elasticity,  and  yields  in  a  per. 
ceptiblc  degree  to  the  i)rcssiire  of  air  in  the  condensing  machine. 

"  Native  water  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  perfectly  pure.  The  waters  that  flow  within  or  »ipon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  contain  various  earthy,  saline,  metallic,  vegetable,  or  animal  particles,  according 
to  the  substances  over  or  through  which  they  pass.  Rain  and  snow  waters  are  much  purer  than  these, 
although  they  also  contain  whatever  floats  in  the  air,  or  has  been  exhaled  along  with  the  watery 
vapours. 

"  The  purity  of  water  may  be  known  by  the  following  marks  or  properties  of  pure  water  : 

"  1.  Pure  water  is  lighter  than  water  that  is  not  pure. 
.  "  2.  Pure  water  is  more  fluid  than  water  that  is  not  pure. 

"  3.  It  has  no  colour,  smell,  or  taste. 

"  4.  It  wets  more  easily  than  the  waters  containing  metallic  and  earthy  salts,  called  hard  waters,  ant) 
feels  softer  when  touched. 

"  5.  Soap,  or  a  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol,  mixes  easily  and  perfectly  with  it. 

"6.  It  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  adding  to  it  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  rcgia  ;  or  a  solution  of  silver, 
or  of  lead,  or  of  mercury,  in  nitric  acid  ;  or  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  water. 

"  Water  was,  till  modern  times,  considered  as  an  elementary  or  simple  substance ;  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen." 

2.  Supply  of  Water.  —  London  was  very  ill  supplied  with  water  previously  to  tlie 
early  part  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  New  River  water  was  introduced  into  the 
city.  This  exceedingly  useful  work  was  planned  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  famous 
Sir  Hugh  INIiddleton,  who  expended  his  whole  fortune  on  the  project ;  having,  like 
many  other  public  benefactors,  entailed  poverty  on  himself  and  his  posterity  by  embark- 
ing in  an  undertaking  productive  of  vast  wealth  to  others,  and  of  great  public  utility. 
The  New  River  has  its  principal  source  near  Chadwell,  between  Hertford  and  Ware, 
about  20  miles  from  London ;  but  the  artificial  channel  in  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
is  about  40  miles  in  length.  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  encountered  innumerable  difficulties 
during  the  progress  of  the  undertaking,  which  it  is  probable  would  have  been  abandoned, 
at  least  for  a  time,  but  for  the  aid  afforded  by  James  L  The  New  River  Company* 
was  incorporated  in  1619,  6  years  after  the  water  had  been  brouglit  to  the  reservoir  at 
Islington.  The  imdertaking  yielded  very  little  profit  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  ;  but  it  has  since  become  extremely  profitable ;  so  much  so,  that  an  original  500/. 
share  has  been  Kold  for  13,000/.  ! 

The  Chelsea  Water- Works  Company  was  formed  in  1723,  and  (with  the  aid  of  ^ 
smaller  companies,  none  of  which  arc  now  in  existence)  it,  and  the  New  River,  .supplied 
all  that  part  of  the  metropolis  north  of  the  Thames  with  water,  down  to  the  year  1810. 
In  that  year,  however,  3  new  companies,  the  East  London,  West  IMiddlescx,  and  Grand 
Junction,  were  established,  under  the  authority  of  different  acts  of  jjarliament.  At  this 
moment  the  metropolis  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  following  companies  :  — 


New  River, 
Chelsea, 
Kast  London, 
West  Middlesex, 


Grand  Junction, 

LamLelh, 

Vauxhall,  or  South  London,  and 

Southwark  Water  Works. 


The  following  statements  with  respect  to  these  companies  are  taken  from  "Mr.  Wade's 
valuable  treatise  on  the  police  of  the  metropolis.  The  Report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  government  in  1827,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
metropolis,  is  the  principal  authority  on  which  they  are  founded. 

"  T/ie  Xew  Uiver  Company  get  their  supply  from  the  spring  at  Chadwell,  between  Hertford  and  Ware. 
It  comes  in  an  open  channel,  of  about  40  miles  in  length,  to  reservoirs  at  Clerkenucll.  1  here  are  2  re- 
servoirs, having  between  them  a  surface  of  about  5  acres,  and  an  average  depth  of  10  feet.  These  reservoirs 
are  84J  feet  above  low  water  mark  in  the  Thames  ;  and,  by  means  of  steam  engines  and  a  stand-pipe,  an 
additional  height  of  (iO  feet  can  be  given  to  the  water,  so  that  all  the  mains  belonging  to  this  Company 
are  kept  full  by  a  considerable  pressure  of  water.  The  highest  service  given  by  the  New  River  is  the 
cistern  on  the  top  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  aqueduct  by  which  the  water  is  brought  has  only  a 
fall  of  2  inches  per  mile  ;  thus  it  wastes,  by  cvajioration,  during  the  drought  of  summer,  and  is  impeded 
by  frost  in  the  winter.  At  these  times  the  Company  pump  an  additional  supply  from  the  Thames,  at 
Broken  Wharf,  between  Blackfriars  and  Southwark  ijridges.  To  this,  however,  they  seldom  have  re 
course;  and  their  engine,  erected  since  the  works  at  London  Bridge  were  broken  down,  has  worked  only 
17f)  hours  in  the  year.  The  New  River  Company  supply  RK.fiOO  houses  with  water,  at  an  annual  average 
of  about  1,100  hogsheads  each,  or,  in  all,  about  7.5,00<V;ob  hogsheads  annually. 

"  The  East  London  Water  Works  are  situated  at  Old  Ford,  on  the  river  Len,  about  3  miles  from  the 
Thames,  and  a  little  below  the  point  to  which  the  tide  flows  u])  the  Lea.  By  the  act  of  parliament,  this 
Company  must  take  its  water  when  the  tide  runs  up  and  the  mills  below  have  ceased  working.  'J  he  water 
is  pumped  into  reservoirs  and  allowed  to  settle  ;  and  a  supply  of  (;,0OO,0<K)  gallons  is  daily  distributed  to 
about  42,0(X)  houses.  This  Company  supply  no  water  at  a  greater  elevation  than  SO  feet,  and  tlie  usual 
height  at  which  the  delivery  is  made  to  the  tenants  is  G  feet  above  the  pavement  ;  they  have  2(  (;  miles  of 
iron  pipes,  which,  in  some  places,  cost  them  7  guineas  a  yard.  This^  and  the  New  River  are  the  only 
companies  which  do  not  draw  their  suppiv  of  water  entirely  from  the  Thames. 

"  The  West  W/rfr/ZciCj:  derive  their  supply  of  water  from  the  Thames,  at  the  ui)pcr  end  of  Hammer- 
smith, about  9j  miles  above  London  liridge,  and  where  the  bed  of  the  Thames  is  gravel.  The  water  is 
forced  by  engines  to  a  reservoir  at  Kensington,  .')0!l  feet  long,  123  wide,  and  20  dccii,  i)ave(l  and  lined  with 
bricks,  and  elevated  about  120  feet  above  low  water  in  the  'I'hames.  They  have  another  reservoir  on 
Little  Primrose  Hill,  about  70  feet  higher,  and  containing  88,00()  hogsheads  of  water,  under  the  pressure 
of  which  the  drains  are  kept  charged,  in  case  of  fires.  They  serve  about  1.0,000  tenants,  and  the  average 
daily  supply  is  about  2,2.00,000  gallons. 

"   The   Chelsea    Water    Works  derive   their  supply   from  the  Thames,  about  J  of  a   mile  east  of 

Chelsea  Hospital;  and  they  have  2  reservoirs  —  one  in  the  Green  Park  and  another  in  Hyde  Park 

the  former  having  an  elevation  of  44  feet,  and  the  latter  of  70.  These  reservoirs,  till  within  these  few 
months,  had  never  been  cleaned,  nor  had  there  been  any  preparation  made  for  that  purpose  in  their  con- 
struction. About  4  of  the  water  served  out  liy  this  Company  is  allowed  to  settle  in  these  reser- 
voirs,  and  the   remaining   |    arc   sent    directly  from  the   Thames.      Latterly,   the  Comi^any  have 
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been  making  preparations  for  filtering  the  water ;  and  also  for  allowing  it  to  settle  in  reservoirs,  at 
Chelsea,  before  it  is  delivered  into  the  mains.  The  Chelsea  Company  serve  about  12,400  houses,  and  the 
average' daily  supplv  is  1,760,000  gallons. 

"  The  Grand  Junction  Company  derive  the  whole  of  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  immediately  ad. 
Joining  Chelsea  Hospital ;  thence  it  is  pumped,  without  any  filtration  or  settling,  into  3  reservoirs  at 
Paldiiigton.  These  reservoirs  are  about  71,  86,  and  \}i  feet  above  high  water  mark  in  the  Thames  j  their 
united  contents  are  19,355,840  gallons  ;  and  by  means  of  a  stand-pipe,  the  water  is  forced  to  the  height  of 
147  feet,  or  about  61  feet  above  the  average  height  in  the  reservoir.  The  number  of  houses  supplied  by 
the  Grand  Junction  Company  is  7,700,  and  the  average  daily  supply  is  about  i;,800,000  gallons. 

"  The  Lambeth  Company  take  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  between  Westminster  and  Waterloo 
Bridges.  It  is  drawn  from  the  bed  of  the  river  by  a  suction  pipe,  and  delivered  to  the  tenants  without 
being  allowed  to  subside  ;  there  being  only  a  cistern  of  400  barrels  at  the  works,  as  a  temporary  supply, 
until  the  engines  can  be  started.  The  greatest  height  to  which  the  Company  force  wa'.er  is  about  40  feet  j 
the  number  of  houses  that  they  supply  is  16,0(X),  and  the  average  service  is  1,244,000  gallons  daily. 

"  The  South  London,  or  yauxhall  Company,  take  their  supply  from  the  river  Thames  by  a  tunnel, 
which  is  laid  6  feet  below  low  water  mark,  and  as  far  into  the  river  as  the  third  arch  of  Vauxhall  Bridge. 
At  that  particular  place,  the  bed  of  the  Thames  is  described  as  being  always  clean,  and  without  any  ot 
those  depositions  of  mud  and  more  offensive  substances  that  are  found  in  many  other  places.  Besides  the 
greater  purity  of  the  bed  of  the  Thames  heretiian  where  any  other  Company  on  the  south  side  take  tlieir 
supply,  the  Company  allow  the  water  to  settle  in  reservoirs.  The  Vauxhall  Company  supply  about 
10,000  houses  with  about  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily. 

"  The  Southwark  Water  Works  (the  property  of  an  individual)  are  supplied  from  the  middle  of  the 
Thames,  be'ow  Southwark  and  London  Bridges ;  and  the  water  thus  taken  is  sent  out  to  the  tcnanta 
without  standing  to  settle,  or  any  filtration  further  than  it  receives  from  passing  through  wire  grates  and 
small  holes  in  metallic  plates.  The  number  of  houses  supplied  by  these  works  is  about  7,000,  and  the 
average  daily  supply  about  720,000  gallons." 

The  results  may  be  collected  into  a  Table,  as  follows  :  — 


Companies. 

Services. 

Average  per  Day, 
Gallons. 

Gallons  Annually. 

Avera^  per 
House,    Gallons. 

1.  New  River         -          ... 

2.  East  London          ... 

3.  West  Middlesex 

4.  Chelsea       .... 

5.  Grand  Junction       -           -       - 

6.  Lambeth        -        .           .           - 

7.  South  London 

8.  Southwark 

Total    - 

67,000 
42,f)UO 
15,000 
l'.d,400 

7,700 
16,000 
10,000 

7,000 

13,000,000 
.6,000,000 
'.i!,2iO,(l00 
1,760,000 
2,SOO,000 
1, 244,000 
1,000,000 
720,000 

4,056,000,000 
1,872.000,000 
702,000,000 
549,120,000 
873,600,000 
3SS,  128,000 
312,000,000 
221,.MO,000 

1S2 
143 
liO 
142 
i»63 
77 
100 
102 

183,100 

2.S,774,000           1           8,977,388,000 
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Average  per  house  nirth  of  the  river  .  196  gallons. 

Average  per  house  south  of  the  river  .  93  ditto. 

It  would  appear  from  this  Table,  as  if  the  supply  of  water  were  either  excessive  on  the  Middlesex  side 
of  the  river,  or  very  deficient  on  the  Surrey  side.  But  this  discrepancy  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  northern  district  are,  speaking  generally,  decidedly  richer  than  those  in  the  southern 
district;  they  have,  particularly  in  the  west  end  of-the  town,  larger  families,  and  a  much  greater  number 
of  horses.  There  is  also  a  much  larger  expenditure  of  water  upon  the  roads  in  Middlesex  than  in  Surrey. 
Still,  however,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  more  liberal  supply  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Monopoly  of  the  Water  Companies.  —  The  sanction  of  parliament  was  given  to  the  3  new  companies 
formed  in  1810,  not  so  much  in  the  view  of  increasing  the  actual  supply  of  water,  as  of  checking  mono, 
poly,  and  reducing  the  rates  by  their  competition.  But  these  expectations  have  not  been  realised.  For  a 
while,  indeed,  the  competition  of  the  several  companies  was  exceedingly  injurious  to  their  interests,  and 
occasioned  the  total  destruction  of  some  of  the  inferior  ones;  but  no  sooner  had  this  happened,  than  the 
others  discovered  that  their  interests  were  in  reality  the  same,  and  that  the  true  way  to  promote  them 
was  to  concert  measures  together.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  5  companies  for  the  supply  of  that 
part  of  the  metropolis  north  of  the  river  proceeded  to  divide  the  town  into  as  many  districts,  binding 
themselves,  under  heavy  penalties,  not  to  encroach  on  each  other's  estates :  and  having  in  this  way  gone 
far  to  secure  themselves  against  any  new  competitors,  their  next  measure  was  to  addjire  and  tteenty  per 
cent,  to  the  rates  established  in  1810  ;  and  these  have,  in  several  instances,  been  still  further  augmented  ! 
The  benefits  that  were  expected  to  result  from  their  multiplication  have,  therefore,  proved  quite  ima- 
ginary ;  and  though  the  supply  of  water  has  been  increased,  it  is  neither  so  cheap  nor  so  good  as  it  might 
have  been  under  a  different  system. 

The  following  statement  of  the  rates  and  profits  of  the  5  principal  Water  Companies  in  1820  and  1827, 
is  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  supply  of  water 
in  1828 :  — 

Comparative  Returns  of  1820  with  1827. 


Ye»r». 

Houses. 

Average 

Rate 
perHouse. 

Gross  Annual               Gross 
Income.            Expenditure. 

Nett  Profit. 

Remarks. 

L.       ..  d.      1        L.       s.  d. 

L.       :    d. 

/. 

West  Middlesex. 

1820 

10,350 

47 

24,252    6  10     1       9,000    0    0 

\5,-iM     6  10 

1827 

14,S0O 

51 

37,000    0     0     1      13,000    0    0 
Grand  Junction. 

24,000     0    0 

J  820 

7,180 

57 

20,153  11    7      1        8,916    6    5 

11,237     5    7 

18S7 

7,809 

61 

24,702    5    0     1      10,674     8    4 
Chelsea. 

14,027   16    8 

1820 

8,631 

.-55 

15,150    7  11     1     12,255  11    0 

2,894  16  11 

1827 

12,409 

30 

18,589  16    1     1     12,532    2    9 

East  London. 
35,3.^8  14    9           16,.336    1     0 

6,057  13    4 

1820 

32,071 

22 

19,022  13    9 

There  was  also  a  non-p*rm«iienl 

1827 

42,000 

21 

45,442  19    5           14,050    6    3 
New  River. 

3132  13    2 

expenditure  in  1827,  unattntinR 
to  23,217*.  18..  U. 

1820 

52,082 

25 

67,275    2    4      1     48,109  18    4 

19,165     4    0 

1827 

66,600 

28 

95,657  1.^  10    J      59,204  13    3 
South  London. 

36,433    2    7 

1820 

5,200 

18 

4,708    3    4. 

Incomplete. 

1827 

10,000 

16 

8,293    2    7              7,991  13    7 

Lambeth. 
9,.335    0    0      1        8,552    0    0 

301     9    0 

1820 

11,487 

16 

783     0    0 

1827 

15,987 

16 

12,370    0    0      1       9,500    0    0 
Southwark. 

2,870    0    0 

1820 
1827 

'fi,906 

:   1    : 

;             '_ 

1  Returns  incomplel*. 
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Total  North  of  the  Thames. 


Yeats. 

Houses.                1   Gross  Annual  Income.    |      Gross  Expenditure.      |             Nctt  Profit.            | 

1820 
1                1827 

110,.-51 1 ' 
143„il8 

L.        1.    d. 
162,190     3     5 
22132  16     4 

L.        ».  d.                            I..        t.    d. 
91,617  16    4                         67,S72    7     1            1 
109,461   IS    7                       111,931     5    9            1 

Total  South  of  the  Thames.  —  Returns  not  complete. 

The  truth  is,  as  we  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  article  Companies,  that  certain  restrictions  ought,  in 
almost  all  cases,  to  be  imposed  on  companies  for  the  supply  of  water  to  a  large  city.  These  are  not  un- 
dertakings that  can  be  safely  trusted  to  the  free  principles  that  may  generally  be  relied  upon.  If  there 
be  only  one  set  of  springs  adjacent  to  a  town,  or  if  there  be  certain  springs  more  conveniently  situated  for 
supplying  it  with  water  than  any  other,  a  company  acquiring  a  right  to  such  springs,  and  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  water  to  town,  would  thereby  gain  an  cxclusice  advantage  ;  and  if  no  limits 
were  set  to  its  dividends,  its  partners  might  niaice  an  enormous  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and 
without  its  being- possible  materially  to  reduce  them  by  means  of  competition.  What  ha.<  hajipencd  in 
the  case  of  the  New  River  Company  sufficiently  evinces  the  truth  of  what  has  now  been  stated.  Had  its 
dividends  been  limited  to  any  thing  like  a  reasonable  prolit,  the  water  that  is  at  present  supplied  by  its 
means  might  have  been  furnished  for  a  small  part  of  what  it  actually  costs.  But  in  cases  of  this  sort, 
priority  of  occupation,  even  without  any  other  peculiar  advantage,  goes  far  to  exclude  all  regular  and 
wholesome  competition.  A  company  that  has  got  pipes  laid  down  in  the  streets  may,  if  threatened  by 
the  competition  of  another  company,  lower  its  rates  so  as  to  make  the  latter  withdraw  from  the  field  ;  and 
as  soon  as  this  is  done,  it  may  revert  to  its  old,  or  even  to  higher  charges.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  possible,  in 
cumbrous  concerns  of  this  sort,  to  have  any  thing  like  competition,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ; 
and  experience  shows  that  whenever  it  is  attempted,  it  only  continues  for  a  limited  period,  and  is  sure  to 
be  in  the  end  eflTectually  suppressed.  We  are,  therefore,  clearly  of  opinion,  that  no  company  ought  ever 
to  be  formed  for  the  conveyance  of  water  into  a  large  city,  without  a  maximum  being  set  both  to  the  rates 
and  the  dividends ;  giving  the  company  an  option,  in  the  event  of  the  maximum  rate  yielding  more  than 
the  maximum  dividend,  either  to  reduce  the  rate,  or  to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  purchase  of  the  company's 
stock;  so  that  ultimately  the  charge  on  account  of  the  dividends  may  be  got  rid  of. 

We  are  glad  to  have  to  add,  that  we  are  supported  in  what  is  now  stated  by  the  Report  o(  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  supply  of  water  for  the  metropolis,  printed  in  lij2l.  It  is 
there  said  —  "  The  public  is  at  present  without  any  protection  even  against  a  further  indefinite  extension 
of  demand.  In  cases  of  dispute,  there  is  no  tribunal  but  the  Boards  of  the  companies  themselves,  to 
which  individuals  can  appeal ;  there  are  no  regulations  but  such  as  the  companies  may  have  voluntarily 
imposed  upon  themselves,  and  may  therefore  at  any  time  revoke,  for  the  continuance  of  the  supply  in  its 
present  state,  or  for  defining  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  householder.  All  these 
points,  and  some  others  of  the  same  nature,  indispensably  require  legislative  regulation,  where  the  subject 
matter  is  an  article  of  the  first  necessity,  and  the  supply  has,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  got  into  such 
a  course  that  it  is  not  under  the  operation  of  those  principles  which  govern  supply  and  demand  in  other 
cases. 

"  The  principle  of  the  acts  under  which  these  companies  were  instituted,  was  to  encourage  competition; 
and  certainly  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  only  from  competition,  or  the  expectation  of  competition,  that 
a  perfect  security  can  be  had  for  a  good  supply.  But  your  committee  are  satisfied,  that,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  these  undertakings,  the  principle  of  competition  requires  to  be  guarded  by  particular  checks 
and  limits  in  its  application  to  them,  in  order  to  render  it  etTcctual,  without  the  risk  of  destruction  to  the 
competing  parlies,  and  thereby,  ultimately,  of  a  serious  injury  to  the  public."  And  the  committee  pro. 
ceeds  to  remark  —  "  The  submission  of  their  accounts  annually  to  parliament,  for  a  few  years,  would 
necessarily  throw  light  on  this  part  of  the  question." 

We  tliiiik  that  it  would  be  highly  expedient  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  by  calling  upon 
the  companies  to  lay  annually  detailed  statements  of  their  affairs  before  parliament.  They  should  be 
obliged  in  these  statements  to  give  an  account  of  the  rates  charged  by  them,  and  to  make  a  special  report 
as  to  every  case  in  %vhich  they  have  withdrawn  water  from  a  householder.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  repeat, 
in  opposition  to  this  proposal,  the  common.places  about  competition  securing  for  the  citizens  a  sufMcient 
supply  of  water  at  the  lowest  prices,  in  the  same  way  that  the  competition  of  bakers  and  butchers  secures 
them  supplies  of  beef  and  bread  !  The  statements  already  made  show  that  there  is  no  analogy  wliatever 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  these  articles  are  supplied.  If  a  man  be  dissatisfied  with  any  particular 
butcher  or  baker,  he  may  go  to  another ;  but  it  is  not  pofsib/e  for  him  to  c/iaiigc  //is  water  nicrcliant, 
unless  he  also  change  the  place  of  his  residence.  No  water  company  will  cncronch  upon  the  district 
assigned  to  another;  and  supposing  an  individual  unlucky  enough  to  quarrel  with  those  who  have  the 
absolute  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  he  must  either  migrate  to  another, 
or  be  without  water,  unless  he  can  get  a  supply  upon  his  own  jiremises  !  Such  being  the  actual  state  of 
things,  it  is  quite  ludicrous  to  talk  about  competition  aftbrding  any  real  security  against  extortion  and 
abuse.  Even  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  companies  would  be  a  very  inadequate  check  on 
their  conduct  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  now  be  resorted  to  ;  and  as  it  would 
have  considerable  influence,  it  ought  not,  certainly,  to  be  neglected. 

3.  Quality  of  the  London  Water.  —  All  the  companies,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  River  and  East 
I.«ndon  Companies,  derive  their  supplies  of  water  from  the  Thames ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  taking 
it  up  within  the  limits  to  which  the  tide  flows,  it  is  necessarily,  in  the  first  instance,  loaded  with  many 
impurities.  But  the  reports  that  were  recently  so  very  prevalent,  with  respect  to  the  deleterious  quality 
of  the  water  taken  from  the  river,  have  been  shown  to  be  very  greatly  exaggerated.  The  statement  ot 
Dr.  Bostock,  given  in  the  Report  of  the  commissioners,  shows  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  im. 
purities  in  the  Thames  water  are  mechanically  suspended  in,  and  not  chemically  combined  with,  it;  and 
that  they  maybe  separated  from  it  by  filtration,  or  by  merely  allowing  it  to  stand  at  rest.  Most  of  the 
companies  have  recently  made  considerable  eflbrts  to  improve  their  water ;  and  though  they  have  not 
done  in  this  respect  as  much  a«  they  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  a  considerable  improvement  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  cfTected  :  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  we  have  been 
assured,  by  those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject,  that,  though  not  nearly  so  pure  as  a 
little  pains  would  render  it,  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  notion  that  its  impurities  have 
been  such  as  to  affect,  in  any  degree,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

4.  Water  for  Ships.  —  Various  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  preserving  water  on  board 
ships.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  charring  the  in.'-ide  of  the  casks  in  which  the  water  is  kept,  and 
the  substitution  of  iron  tanks  for  casks.  The  latter,  being  made  of  the  required  shape,  may  be  conve- 
niently stowed  into  any  part  of  the  ship.  In  men-of-war,  the  iron  tanks  serve  as  ballast;  the  water 
being  brought  up  by  a  forcing  pump.  Water  is  found  to  preserve  better  in  them  than  in  any  other  sort 
of  vessel.  Drip-stones  may  be  employed  with  much  advantage  in  the  purification  of  water.  When 
water  is  taken  on  board  from  a  river  into  which  the  tide  flows,  it  should,  of  course,  be  raised  at 
low  ebb. 

WAX  (Ger.  WacJis ;  Fr.  Cire ;  It.  and  Sp.  Cera ;  Rus.  JFosk),  a  vegetable  product. 
Several  plants  contain  wax  in  such  abundance,  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  extract  it 
from  them.     But  bees'  wax  is  by  feir  the  most  generally  known.     The  honey  is  first 
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pressed  from  the  comb,  and  tlie  wax  is  then  melted  into  cakes.  It  has  a  slight  odour  of 
honey,  is  insipid,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  hue.  It  is  brittle,  yet  soft,  and  somewhat 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  earth,  pea  meal,  resin,  &c.  The 
presence  of  the  former  may  be  suspected  when  the  cake  is  very  brittle,  or  when  its  colour 
inclines  more  to  gray  than  to  yellow ;  and  the  presence  of  resin  may  be  suspected  when 
the  fracture  appears  smooth  and  shining,  instead  of  being  granulated.  Wax,  when 
bleached  or  purified,  is  white,  perfectly  insipid,  inodorous,  and  somewhat  translucent;  it 
is  harder,  less  unctuous  to  the  touch,  heavier,  and  less  fusible,  than  yellow  wax.  It  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  the  white  oxide  of  lead  to  increase  its  weight,  with  white 
tallow,  and  with  potato  starch.  The  first  is  detected  by  melting  the  wax  in  water,  when 
the  oxide  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  the  presence  of  tallow  is  indicated  by  the  wax  being  of 
a  dull  opaque  white,  and  wanting  the  transparency  which  distinguishes  pure  wax  ;  and 
starch  may  be  detected  by  applying  sulphuric  acid  to  the  suspected  wax,  as  the  acid 
carbonises  the  starch,  without  acting  on  the  wax.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry,  and  Dr. 
A    r.   Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

Notwithstanding  the  large  supply  of  wax  produced  at  home,  a  coiisider.ible  quantity  is  imported  from 
abroad  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  import  would  be  much  greater,  were  it  not  for  the  magnitude 
of  the  duty,  which,  notwithstanding  its  late  reduction,  still  amounts  to  1/.  10s.  per  cwt  The  total  quan. 
tity  imported,  in  1831,  amounted  to  7,203  cwt. ;  of  which  3,S92  cwt.  came  from  Western  Africa,  1,551  cwt. 
from  Tripoli,  Barbary,  &c.,  910  cwt.  from  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  from  Russia,  Germany,  &c. 

Account  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Wax,  the  Quantities  retained  for  Home  Use,  the  Rates  of  Duty 
thereon,  and  the  Nett  Produce  of  the  Duty,  in  1831  and  1832.  —  [Papers  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  vol  ii.  p.  29.) 


Wax,  unbleached      .... 
bleached               -               -               -        • 

Imports. 
1831.    1832. 

Exports. 
1831.    1S52. 

Retained  for  Home 
Consiunuijon. 
ISjl.            1S32. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

Produce  of 
Dut>. 

Cwt.     Cwt. 

Civt.      Cut. 
l.|5«}2,536 

Civt.            Cirf.  ,  L.  s.    d. 

10,002    1     -OR        1  10    0 

94     J     ■''"'       3     0    0 

L.       ,.   d. 

10,262    0    0 

S23    0    0 

The  price  of  wax  varies  (duty  included)  from  51.  to  10/.  a  cwt. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  Weights  are  used  to  ascertain  the  gravity  of 
bodies, — a  quality  depending  partly  on  their  inagnitude,  and  partly  on  their  density. 
Measures  are  used  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  bodies,  or  the  space  which  they 
occupy. 

(For  an  account  of  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  foreign  countries,  and  their 
equivalents  in  English  weights  and  measures,  see  the  notices  of  the  gieat  sea-port  towns 
dispersed  throughout  this  work.  Thus,  for  the  Russian  weights  and  measures,  see 
Petersburg!!  ;  for  those  of  China,  see  Cantos;    &c.) 

Neither  the  magnitude  nor  the  weight  of  any  one  body  can  be  determined,  unless  by 
comparing  it  with  some  other  body  selected  as  a  standard.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
form  any  idea  in  respect  of  magnitude  or  weight,  except  in  relation  to  some  definite 
space  or  weight  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  say  that  one  article  weighs  1  pound, 
another  2  pounds,  a  third  3,  and  so  on  ;  meaning  not  only  that  these  weights  are  to  each 
otlier  as  1,  2,  3,  See,  but  also  that  the  weight  or  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  equal  to 
the  known  and  determinate  weight  denominated  a  pound,  that  the  second  is  equal  to  2 
pounds,  and  so  on. 

Standards  of  Weight  and  Measure.  —  Standards  of  lineal  mea.sure  must  have  been 
fixed  upon  at  the  earliest  period,  and  appear  to  have  consisted  principally  of  parts  of  the 
human  l)ody,  —  as  the  cubit,  or  length  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger  :  the  foot  ;  the  idna,  arm,  or  yard  ;  the  span  ;  the  digit,  or  finger ;  the 
fathom,  or  space  from  the  extremity  of  one  hand  to  tliat  of  the  other,  when  they  are  botii 
extended  in  opposite  directions  ;  the  pace,  &c.  Large  spaces  were  estimated  by  mea- 
sures formed  out  of  multiples  of  the  smaller  ones  ;  and  sometimes  in  day's  journeys,  or 
by  the  space  which  it  was  supposed  an  ordinary  man  miglit  travel  in  a  day,  using  a 
reasonable  degree  of  diligence. 

But  lineal  measures  can  on-ly  be  used  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  solid  bodies;  the 
m.ignitudc  of  bodies  in  a  liquid  or  fluid  state  has  to  be  determined  by  what  are  called 
measures  of  capacity.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  sliells,  or  other  hollow 
instruments  afforded  by  nature,  were  used  as  standards.  Eut  the  inaccuracy  of  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  referring  to  them  must  soon  have  become  obvious ;  and  it  early 
occurred,  that  to  obtain  an  accurate  measure  of  liquids  nothing  more  was  necessary  than 
to  constitute  an  artificial  one,  the  dimensions,  and  consequently  the  capacity,  of  which 
should  be  determined  by  the  lineal  measures  previously  adopted. 

The  determination  of  the  gr.ivity  or  weight  of  difl'erent  bodies  supposes  the  invention 
of  the  balance.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  steps  which  led  to  its  introduction  ;  but  it  was 
used  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  seems  probable  that,  at  first,  cubes  of  some  common 
lineal  measure,  as  a  foot,  or  the  fraction  of  a  foot,  formed  of  copper,  iron,  or  some  other 
metal,  were  used  as  standards  of  weight.     Vv'hen  the  standard  v.as  selected,  if  it  was  de- 
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sired  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  or  weight  of  any  given  article,  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  put  it  into  one  of  the  scales  of  the  balance  ;  and  as  many  cubes,  or  parts  of  cubes, 
on  the  other,  as  might  be  necessary  to  counterpoise  it. 

Weights  have,  however,  been  frequently  derived  from  grains  of  corn.  Hence,  in 
this,  and  in  some  other  European  comitries,  the  lowest  denomination  of  weight  is  a  (jrain  ; 
and  32  of  these  grains  are  directed,  by  the  ancient  statute  called  Compositio  Mcnsururum, 
to  compose  a  pennyweight,  whereof  20  make  an  ounce,  12  ounces  a  pountl,  and  so 
upwards. 

In  every  country  in  which  commercial  transactions  are  extensively  carried  on,  the  im- 
portjHice  of  having  weights  and  measures  determined  by  some  fixed  standard  becomes 
obvious  to  every  one.  But  as  the  size  of  different  parts  of  the  human  body  differ  in 
diffi-M-ent  individuals,  it  is  necessary  to  select  some  durable  article,  —  a  metallic  rod,  for 
example,  —  of  the  length  of  an  ordinary  cubit,  foot,  &c.,  and  to  make  it  a  standard  with 
wliich  all  the  other  cubits,  feet,  &c.  used  in  mensuration  shall  correspond.  These  stan- 
"dards  have  always  been  preserved  with  the  greatest  care:  at  Rome,  tliey  were  kept  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  ;  and  among  the  Jews,  their  custody  was  intrusted  to  the  family  of 
Aaron.  —  (Paucton,  Mi-troloyie,  p.  22.'5.) 

The  principal  standards  used  in  the  ancient  world,  were,  the  cubit  of  the  Jews,  from 
which  their  other  measures  of  length,  capacity,  and  weight  were  derived;  and  the  foot 
of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans. 

In  England,  our  ancient  historians  tell  us  that  a  new,  or  rather  a  revived,  standard  of 
lineal  measure  was  introduced  by  Henry  I.,  who  ordered  that  the  ulna,  or  ancient  ell, 
which  corresponds  to  the  modern  yard,  should  be  made  of  the  exact  length  of  his  own 
arm,  and  that  the  other  measures  of  length  should  be  raised  upon  it.  This  standard 
has  been  maintained,  without  any  sensible  variation.  In  1742,  the  Royal  Society  had 
a  yard  made,  from  a  very  careful  comparison  of  the  standard  ells  or  yards  of  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  kept  at  the  Exchequer.  In  1758,  an  exact  copy  was 
made  of  the  Royal  Society's  yard  ;  and  this  copy  having  been  examined  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  reported  by  them  to  be  equal  to  the  standard  yard,  it 
was  marked  as  such ;  and  this  identical  yard  is  declared,  by  the  act  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74., 
to  be  the  standard  of  lineal  measure  in  Great  Britain.  The  clause  in  the  act  is  a$ 
follows :  — 

"  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1825  (subsequently  extended  to  the  1st  of  January,  1826),  the 
straight  line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  2  points  in  the  gold  studs  in  the  straight  brass  rod, 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whereon  the  words  and  figures  '  Standard 
Yard,  ITtiO,'  are  engraved,  siiall  be  the  origiiuil  and  genuine  standard  of  that  measure  of  length  or  lineal 
extension  called  a  yard  ;  and  the  same  straight  line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  thetaid  2  points 
in  the  said  gold  studs  in  the  said  brass  rod,  the  brass  being  at  the  temperature  of  Cy:."  by  Kahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, shall  be  and  is  hereby  denominated  the  '  Imperial  Stanoaro  Yard,' and  shall  bo  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  unit  or  only  standard  measure  of  extension,  wherefrom  or  whereby  all  other  measures 
of  extension  whatsoever,  whether  the  same  be  lineal,  superficial,  or  solid,  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and 
ascertained ;  and  that  all  measures  of  length  shall  be  taken  in  parts  or  multiples  or  certain  proportions  of 
the  said  standard  yard  ;  and  that  l-3d  part  of  the  said  standard  yard  shall  be  a  foot,  and  the  I'Jth  part  of 
such  foot  shall  be  an  inch  ;  and  that  the  pole  or  perch  in  length  shall  contain  b^  such  yards,  the  furlong 
220  such  yards,  and  the  mile  1,76U  such  yards." —  \  1. 

The  superficial   measures  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  square  of  this  standard  ;   it 

being  enacted,  that 

"  The  rood  of  land  shall  contain  1,210  square  yards,  according  to  tlie  said  standard  yard  ;  and  that  the 
acre  of  land  shall  contain  4,S1U  such  square  yards,  being  lUO  square  perches,  poles,  or  rods."  —  ^  2. 

Uniformitij  of  Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  confusion  and  inconvenience  attending 
the  use  of  weights  and  measures  of  tlie  same  denomination,  but  of  different  magnitudes, 
was  early  remarked  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  country  in  which  efforts  have  not  been  made 
to  reduce  them  to  the  same  uniform  system.  Numerous  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
passed,  having  this  object  in  view,  and  enjoining  the  use  of  the  same  weights  and  mea- 
sures, under  very  severe  penalties.  But,  owing  to  the  inveteracy  of  ancient  customs,  and 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  new  regulations,  these  statutes  have  always  had  a  very  limited 
influence,  and  the  greatest  diversity  lias  continued  to  prevail,  except  in  lineal  measures. 
But  the  statute  of  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.  seems  to  have,  at  length,  effected  wliat  former  statutes 
failed  of  accomplishing.  It  is,  perliaps,  indebted  for  its  success  in  this  res])ect  to  the 
moderate  natm-e  of  the  changes  which  it  introduced.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  made 
no  alteration  in  the  lineal  measures  ])reviously  in  use.  Neither  did  it  affect  the  ju-e- 
viously  existing  system  of  weights :  bolli  the  Troy  and  the  Avoirdupois  weights  having 
bech  preserved. 

"  The  Troy  weight,"  says  Mr.  Davics  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Hoyal  .Society,  "  .inpcarod  to  us  (the 
commissioners  of  weights  and  measures)  to  be  the  ancient  weight  of  this  kingdom,  having,  .is  we  have 
reason  to  suppose,  existed  in  the  same  state  from  the  time  of  St.  Etlward  the  I'onfessor;  and  there  arc 
reasons,  moreover,  to  believe,  that  the  word  'i'roy  has  no  reference  to  any  town  in  France,  but  rather  to 
the  monkish  name  given  to  London,  of  Troy  Kovant,  Hiutided  on  the  legend  of  Hruto.  Troy  weight, 
therefore,  according  to  this  etymology,  is,  in  fact,  London  weight.  We  were  induced,  moreover,  to  prc"- 
serve  the  Troy  vveiglit,  because  all  the  coinage  has  been  unilbrmly  regulated  by  it ;  and  all  medical  pre. 
Bcriptions  or  formulae  now  are,  and  always  have  been,  estimated  by  't'roy  weight,  under  a  peculiar  sub- 
division, wliich  the  College  of  Thysicians  have  expressed  themselves  most  anxious  to  preserve." 
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It  was  resolveU,  therefore,  to  continue  the  use  of  Troy  weight ;  and  aUo,  on  account  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  Troy  standard,  to  raise  tlie  Avoirdupois  weight  from  this  basis. 

"  We  found,"  said  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  "  the  Avoirdupois  weight,  by  which  all  heavy  goods  have  been 
for  a  long  time  weighed  (probably  derived  from  Avoirs  (Averia),  the  ancient  name  for  goods  or  chattels, 
and  Poids,  weight),  to  be  universally  used  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  weight,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  been  preserved  with  such  scrupulous  accuracy  as  1  roy  weight,  by  which  more  precious  articles  have 
been  weighed ;  but  we  liad  reason  to  believe  that  the  pound  cannot  differ  by  more  than  1,  2,  or  3  grains, 
froip  7,(K)0  grains  Troy  ;  some  being  in  excess,  and  others,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  defect,  but  in  no  case 
amounting  to  above  I,  2,  or  3  grains.  It  therefore  occurred  to  us,  that  we  should  be  ottering  no  violence 
to  this  system  of  weights,  if  we  declared  that  7,000  grains  Troy  should  be  hereafter  considered  as  the 
pound  Avoirdupois." 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  it  was  enacted,  —  "  That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1825,  the 
standard  brass  weight  of  1  pound  Troy  weight,  made  in  the  year  1758,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  original  and  genuine  stan- 
dard measure  of  weight,  and  that  such  brass  weight  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  denominated,  the  Imperial 
Standard  Troy  pound,  and  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  unit  or  only  standard 
measure  of  weight,  from  which  all  other  weights  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and  ascertained;  and  that 
l-l'2th  part  of  the  said  Troy  pound  shall  be  an  ounce ;  and  that  l-20th  part  of  such  ounce  shall  be  a  penny, 
weight ;  and  that  l-24th  part  of  such  pennyweight  shall  be  a  grain  ;  so  that  5,760  such  grains  shall  be  a 
Troy  pound  ;  and  that  7,000  such  grains  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  pound  Avoirdupois, 
and  that  1-  16th  part  of  the  said  pound  Avoirdupois  shall  be  an  ounce  Avoirdupois,  and  that  l-16th  part 
of  such  ounce  shall  be  a  dram." 

The  measures  of  capacity  were  found  to  be,  at  the  period  of  passing  the  late  statute, 
in  the  greatest  confusion ;  and  a  considerable  change  has  consequently  been  made  in 
them.  The  wine  gallon  formerly  amounted  to  231  cubic  inches,  the  corn  gallon  to 
268-8,  and  the  ale  gallon  to  282.  But  these  are  superseded  by  the  Imperial  gallon, 
which  contains  277 "274  cubic  inches,  or  277f  very  nearly.      It  is  deduced  as  follows:  — 

"  The  standard  measure  of  capacity,  as  well  for  liquids  as  for  dry  goods  not  measured  by  heaped 
measure,  shall  be  the  Gallon,  containing  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  of  distilled  water  weighed  in  air,  at 
the  temperature  of  62°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  barometer  being  at 30  inches;  and  a  measure 
shall  be  forthwith  made  of  brass,  of  such  contents  as  aforesaid,  under  the  directions  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  or  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury ;  and  such  brass  measure  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby  declared  to  be,  the  Imperial  standard  gallon,  and  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  unit 
and  only  standard  measure  of  capacity,  from  which  all  other  measures  of  capacity  to  be  used,  as  well  for 
wine,  beer,  ale,  spirits,  and  all  sorts  of  liquids,  as  for  dry  goods  not  measured  by  heap  measure,  shall  be 
derived,  computed,  and  ascertained;  and  all  measures  shall  be  taken  in  parts  or  multiples  or  certain 
proportions  of  the  said  Imperial  standard  gallon  ;  and  the  quart  shall  be  jth  part  of  such  standard  gallon, 
and  the  pint  shall  be  ith  of  such  standard  gallon,  and  2  such  gallons  shall  be  a  peck,  and  8  such  gallons 
shall  be  a  bushel,  and  8  such  bushels  a  quarter  of  corn  or  other  dry  goods,  not  measured  by  heaped 
measure." —  5  6. 

We  subjoin  a  Table  showing  the  contents  of  the  difTerent  gallons,  both  in  measure  and  weight 


Imperial  gallon     • 
Corn  gallon 
Wine  gallon 
Ale  gallon        - 


Cubic  Inches. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

Troj  Weight. 

LU.    or.      dr. 

Lb«.  OS.  dmt.  ert. 

277-274 

10       0       0 

12    1    16    16 

268-8 

9     10       1| 

11    9     7    12 

231 

8      5      6i 

10    1      9    22 

262 

10      2    111 

12    4     6     8 

Heaped  Measures.  —  The  greatest  blemish,  by  far,  in  the  new  act,  is  the  continuance 
and  legitimation  of  the  practice  of  selling  by  heaped  measure.  We  are  astonished  at  the 
toleration  of  such  a  barbarous  custom.  All  articles  that  may  be  sold  by  heaped  measure 
ought  to  be  sold  by  weight.  In  Scotland,  indeed,  the  use  of  heaped  measure  was  legally 
abolished  above  200  years  since  ;  and  the  present  ill-advised  attempt  to  revive  a  practice 
productive  of  nothing  but  fraud  has  been  universally  rejected  in  that  country.  The 
clauses  in  the  act  as  to  heaped  measure  are  as  follow  :  — 

The  standard  measure  of  capacity  for  coals,  culm,  Ihne,  fish,  potatoes,  or  fruit,  and  all  other  goods  and 
tilings  commonly  sold  by  heaped  measure,  shall  be  the  aforesaid  bushel,  containing  80  lbs.  avoirdupois  of 
water  as  aforesaid,  the  same  being  made  round,  with  a  plain  and  even  bottom,  and  being  U'J  inches  from 
outside  to  outside  of  such  standard  measure  as  aforesaid.  —  ^7. 

In  making  use  of  such  bushel,  all  coals  and  other  goods  and  things  commonly  sold  by  heaped  measure, 
shall  be  duly  heaped  up  in  such  bushel,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  such  cone  to  be  of  the  height  of  at  least 
6  inches,  and  the  outside  of  the  bushel  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  base  of  such  cone ;  and  3  bushel* 
shall  be  a  sack,  and  12  such  sacks  shall  be  a  chaldron.  —  ^8.  It  was  further  enacted,  by  stat.  6  Geo.  4. 
c.  1'.'.,  that  from  and  after  the  Jst  of  January,  182i>,  all  such  heaped  measures  shall  be  made  cylindrical, 
and  the  diameter  of  such  measures  shall  be  at  the  least  double  the  depth  thereof,  and  the  height  of  the 
cone  or  hc.-ip  shall  be  cquil  to  ^ths  of  the  depth  of  the  said  measure,  the  outside  of  the  measure  being  the 
extremity  of  or  base  of  such  cone.  —  ^  2. 

Measurcof  IVeight,  or  Heaped  Measure,  to  be  used  for  Wheat.  — Provided  always,  that  any  contract*, 
bargains,  sales,  and  dealings,  made  or  had  for  or  with  respect  to  any  coals,  culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  or 
fruit,  and  all  other  poods  and  things  commonly  sold  by  heaped  mea.*ure,  sold,  delivered,  done,  or  agreed 
for.  or  to  be  sold,  delivered,  done,  or  agreed  for,  by  weight  or  measure,  shall  and  may  be  either  according 
to  the  said  standard  of  weight,  or  the  said  standard  for  heaped  measure;  but  all  contracts,  bargains, 
sales,  and  dealings,  made  or  had  for  any  other  goods,  wares,  or  mere  handise,  or  other  thing  done  or  agreed 
for,  or  to  be  sold,  delivered,  done,  or  agreed  for,  by  weight  or  measure,  shall  be  ma<le  and  had  according 
to  the  said  standard  of  weight,  or  to  the  said  gallon,  or  the  parts,  multiples,  or  proportion.,  thereof;  and 
in  using  the  same  the  measures  shall  not  he  heaped,  but  shall  be  stricken  with  a  round  stick  or  roller, 
straight,  and  of  the  same  diameter  from  end  to  end.  —  (5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.  5  9) 

Models.  —  The  12th  section  of  the  act  directs  models  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures  to  be  kept 
in  the  different  counties,  cities,  burghs,  &c.  for  the  verification  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  in 
such  places. 

Contracts  for  Sale,  SjC.  by  JVeipht  or  Mea.<.ure.  —  All  contracts,  bargains,  sales,  and  dealings,  which  sha.l 
be  made  or  had  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  any  work  to  be  done,  or  for  any  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  or  other  thing  to  be  sold,  delivered,  done,  or  agreed  for,  by  weight  or  measure,  where 
no  special  agreement  shall  be  made  to  the  contrary,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  inade  and  had  according  to  the 
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gtandvd  weights  and  measures  ascertained  by  tlii«  act ;  and  In  all  cases  where  any  special  agreement 
shall  be  made,  with  reference  to  any  weight  or  measure  established  by  local  custom,  the  ratio  or  j)ropor- 
tion  which  every  such  local  weight  or  measure  shall  bear  to  any  of  the  said  standard  weights  or  measures 
shall  be  expressed,  declared,  and  specified  in  such  agreement,  or  otherwise  such  agreement  shall  be  null 
and  void.  —  ^  15.  - 

Existing  Weights  and  Measures  may  be  used,  being  marked.  —  And  as  it  is  expedient  that  pcrsonB 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  several  weights  and  measures  which  they  may  have  in  their  possession, 
although  such  weights'and  measures  may  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  standard  weights  and  measures 
established  by  this  act;  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  buy 
and  sell  goods  and  merchandise  by  any  weights  or  measures  establishedeither  by  local  custom,  or  founded 
on  special  agreement:  provided  that,  in  order  that  the  ratio  or  proportion  which  all  such  measures  and 
weights  shall  bear  to  the  standard  weights  and  measures  established  by  this  act  shall  be  and  become  a 
matter  of  common  notoriety,  the  ratio  or  proportion  which  all  such  customary  measures  and  weights 
shall  bear  to  the  said  standard  weights  and  measures  shall  be  painted  or  marked  upon  all  such  customary 
weights  and  measures  respectively ;  but  nothing  heroin  contained  shall  extend  to  permit  any  maker  of 
weights  or  measures,  orany  jjerson  or  persons  whomsoever,  to  make  any  weight  or  measure,  at  any  time 
after  the  1st  of  May,  1825,  except  in  conformity  with  the  standard  weights  and  measures  established  under 
this  act.  —  \  16. 

False  or  deficient  Weights,  SfC.  — The  21st  section  declares  that  all  the  powers,  rules,  and  regulations 
in  force  by  former  acts  for  preventing  the  use  of  false  and  deficient  measures  are  to  be  applied  and  put  in 
execution,  except  such  as  are  expressly  repealed  or  altered  by  this  act. 

Invariable  or  Natural  Standards.  —  As  the  standards  adopted  in  most  countries  have 
been  in  a  great  degree  arbitrary,  it  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  scientific  men,  that,  to 
construct  a  more  perfect  system  of  weights  and  measures,  some  natural  and  unchangeable 
basis  should  be  adopted.  It  has,  indeed,  been  contended  by  Paucton  and  Bailly,  that 
the  measures  of  the  ancients  were  deduced  from  a  basis  of  this  sort ;  and  that  the 
stadium  always  formed  an  aliquot  part  of  the  earth's  circumference,  that  part  differing 
amongst  different  nations  and  authors.  But  no  learning  or  ingenuity  can  induce  any  one 
to  believe  what  is  so  obviously  incredible.  The  ancients  had  no  means  of  determining 
the  earth's  circumference  with  any  tiling  like  the  accuracy  required  to  render  it  the 
great  unit  of  a  system  of  measures;  and,  what  is  equally  decisive)  no  ancient  author  ever 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  such  standard. 

In  more  modern  times,  however,  the  idea  of  seeking  for  a  iniit  of-  weight  and"  mea- 
siu-e  in  some,  unchanging  natural  object  has  been  practically  carried  into  effect.  The 
standards  that  have  been  usually  proposed  for  this  object,  have  been  some  aliquot  part 
of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  or  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds- in  some 
given  latitude.  The  latter  has  been  in  so  far  adopted  into  the  existing  system  of 
weights  and  measures  established  by  the  act  of  1823,  that  the  length  of  the  standard 
yard,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  London, 
is  specified  in  the  act  as  follows :  — 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  in<juire  into  the 
subject  of  weights  and  measures,  that  the  said  yard  hereby  declared  to  be  the  Imperial  standard  yard, 
when  compared  with  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of  mean  time  in  the  latitude  of  London,  in  a  vacuum 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  in  the  proportion  of  36  inches  to  o9  inches  and  1,393  ten-thousandth  parts  of  an 
inch  :  be  it  theretbre  enacted  and  declared,  that  if  at  any  lime  hereafter  the  said  Imperial  standard  yard 
shall  be  lost,  or  shall  be  in  any  manner  destroyed,  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured,  it  ,«hall  and  may  be  re- 
stored by  making,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Hi^h  Treasurer,  or  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  ai>y  3  of  them  for  the  time  being,  a  new 
standard  yard,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  such  pendulum  as  afopesaid,  as  the  said  Imperial  standard 
yard  bears  to  such  pendulum." 

TABLES  OF  ENGLISH    WEIGHT.^    AND   MEASURES,    ACCORDING   TO   THE  NEW  OR 
IMPEUIAL  STANDARD. 

Diamond  \\'ci),'ht.  Troy  WeiRht.  DecigTammeb 

16  Parts  -     1  Grain    -    0^  Grains    .     =    51J 

4  Grains       -     1  Carat     .    3^       _        .     =  205J 

I.MrERIAL   AVOIRDUPOIS   WEIGHT. 

Pr.  Gram. 

1  Dram  =  1771 

16  Drams  .     l  Ounce    .         =  28346 

16  Ounces  .    1  Pound      .       :^  453  544 

28  Pounds  -    1  Quarter  =      12-699  kil 

4  Quarters  -    1  Hundred  wt  =      ."iO-TMfi  _ 

20  Hundred  wt.    -     1  Ton         -        =  1015-920  — 

The  dram  is  subdivided  into  3  scruples,  and  each 

scruple  into  10  grains ;  the  pound,  or  7,f)8()  grains 

avoirdupois,  equals  7,000  grains  Troy,  and  hence  1 

grain  Troy  equals  1097  grains  avoirdupois. 

Hence  also  144  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  175  lbs.  Troy. 

and        -  192  oz.        ditto        =.  175  oz.  ditto. 

The  stone  is  generally  14  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight 

but  for  butcher's  meat'  or  fish  it  is  8  lbs.     Hence 

the  hundred  weight  (cwt.)  equaU  8  stone  of  141b«. 

or  14  stone  of  8  lbs. 

A  stone  of  glass  is  5  lbs.      A  seam  of  glass  24 
stone,  or  120  lbs. 

Hay  and  straw  are  soW  by  the  load  of  .^  trusses. 
The  truss  of  hay  weighs  .V)  lbs.  and  of  straw  36 


UIPRRIAL  TROY  WEIGHT. 

The  standard  pound  containing  5,760  grs. 

French  Grammes. 
1  Grain  =      0-0648 

24  Grains  -        -1  Pennyweight     =      1-5.552 

20  Pennyweights        -    1  Ounce  =    311027 

12  Ounces  -       -     L  Pound  =  373-2330 

Troy  weight  is  used  in  the  weighing  of  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  &c.  It  is  also  used  in  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  in  philosophical  ex- 
periments ;  and  in  comparing  diflerent  weights 
with  each  other. 

APOTKECAIKES'   WEIGHT. 

FV.  Gram. 

1  Grain        -  -     =      00648 

20  Grains  -      1  Scruple       -        -     =      1296 

3  Scruples       -     1  Dram        -  -    =      3-888 

8  Drams  -      1  Ounce    -  -     =:    31  102 

12  Ounces         -      1  I'ound  -         -     =  373-2,33 

This  weight  is  essentially  the  same  as  Troy  weight, 

but  diflerenlly  divided.     It  is  chiefly  used  for  me. 

dical  prescriptions;    but  drugs  are  mostly  bought 

and  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight. 


Diamond  weight.  _  Diamonds   and  other   pre-     |,^Ae,?tembeT'  "'"'"'  '^'■"' '^  "*  "'^-  ""'"  '*''=  '^* 

cious  stones  arc  ^^•.'^^'f''^^,^^ ,""'/': ''':';,'„"^'lj'  !'""'«         The  custom  of  allowing  more  than  16  ounces  to 
divided  into  4  grains,  and  the  gram  into  16  parts.     „,p  ,,g^,„^,  ^f  ,,„j,p^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^,^,_.^.      ._^^.^^,  .^^ 

The  diamond  carat  weighs  i.^  grams  Troy :  thus,      I  several  parts  of  the  country. 

1   K 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


WOOL  WEIGHT. 


Like  all  other  bulky  articles,  wool  is  weighed  by 
avoirdupois  weight,  but  the  divisions  differ  ;  thus. 


7  Pounds  -  =  1  Qove.  I  6J  Tods 
2  Qoves  -  =  1  Stone.  2  Weys 
2  Stone     -    =    1  Tod.     1  12    Sacks 

A  pack  of  wool  contains  240  lbs. 


CHEESE  AND  BUTTER. 

S  Pounds  -    =     1  Clove. 


=  1  Wev. 
=  1  Sai  k. 
=     1  Last. 


32  Cloves 
42  do. 
56  Pounds 


1  Wey  in  Essex. 
1  do.  in  Suffolk. 
1  Firkin  of  Butter. 


IMPERIAL  LONG  MEASURE. 

12    Inches  -  1  Foot          -  = 

3   Feet       -  -  1  Yard          -  = 

5|  Yards  .         -  1  PoleorRod  = 

40    Poles    -  -  1  Furlong     .  = 

8    Furlongs  .  1  Mile      -    -  = 

3    Miles       -  -  1  League      -  = 

60     "^            "  " 


Fr.  Metres. 
0-30-48 
0-9144 

.'i-0291 
2011632 
1609-3059 
4827-9179 


Geographical,  or-i   ,  .^  , „_,.„ 

64  Eng.  Miles]   ^  ^'^ree      -  =  11120-/442 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  palm,  which 
equals  3  inches ;  the  hand,  4  inches ;  the  span,  9 
inches  J  and  the  fathom,  6  feet 

IMPERIAL  SUPERFICIAL  MEASURE. 

Fr.  Sq.  Metres. 
1  Square  foot  =  00929 
1  Square  yard  :^  OSSril 
1  Square  pole  =  25-2916 
1   Rood  =  1011-666',' 

1  Acre  =  4046-6648 


144    Inches 

9    Square  feet 
30i  Square  yards 
40    Square  poles 

4    Boods 

The  inch  is  generally  divided,  on  scales,  into 
lOths,  or  decimal  parts  ;  but  in  squaring  the  di- 
mensions of  artificers'  work,  the  duodecimal  system 
is  adopted  ;  the  inch  being  divided  into  12  parts  or 
lines,  each  part  into  12  seconds,  and  each  second 
into  12  thirds. 

Land  is  usually  measured  by  a  chain  of  4  poles, 
or  22  yards,  wl\irh  is  divided  into  1C)0  links.  Ten 
chains  in  length  and  1  in  bre.idth  make  an  acre, 
which  equals  IgC',  square  perches,  or  4,840  square 
yards. 

CUBIC   OR^OtlD   MEASURE. 

Fr.  Cubic  Metres. 
1,728  Cubic  inches  -  1  Cubic  foot    -      =         -0283 
27  Cubic  feet        -  1  Cubic  yard   .       =         -7645 
40  Feet  of  rough  f  ,  . 

timber,  or     S-  1  Load  or  ton        =  )  i 
50  Feet  hewn  do.  J  *■  ^ 

42  Cubic  feet     -      1  Ton  of  shipping  =       1-1892 

By  cubic  meaiiure,  marble,  stone,  timber,  ma- 
sonry, and  all  artificers'  works  of  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  are  measured,  and  also  the  contents 
of  all  measures  of  capacity,  both  liquid  and  dry. 

IMPERIAL   LIQUID   AND   DRY   MEASURE, 

BciUiccd  from  the  Standard  Gallon,  containing 
10  lbs.  weight  of  distilled  water,  temperature  62S 
barometer  30  inches. 


-1326 
14157 


and  the  inner  diameter  18}.  The  depth  is  8J,  and 
the  height  of  the  cone,  for  heaped  measure,  is  6 
inches.  The  contents  of  the  Imperial  heaped  bushel 
are  2815-4887  cubic  inches.  The  subdivisions  and 
multiples  are  in  the  same  proportion. 

OLD  MEASURES  SUPERSEDED  BY  THE 
IMPERIAL  sySTEM. 

OLD  WI.NE   MEASURE. 

Cub.  In.  Fr.Litra. 

1  Pint       -    -    28-875       -     =    04731 

2  Pints         1  Quart    -    -    5775        -     =     09463 

4  Quarts       1  Gallon        -  231  -    =     33785 

42  GaUons      1  Tierce       -     5-614  feet    =158-9673 

2  Tierces      1  Puncheon  -    11228—      =317-9345 

63  Gallons      1  Hogshead-      8'421  — '    =238  4509 

2  Hogshds.  1  Pipe  or  Butt  16842  —      =476  9018 

2  Pipes  1  Tun      -    -    33684  —      =9538036 

The  pint  is  subdivided  into  halves  and  quarters ; 

the  latter  is  called  a  gilL     A  rundlet  is  18  gallons, 

and  an  anker  9. 

Conversion  of  Old  Wine  Measure  into  Imperial 
Measure.  — The  old  wine  gallon  contains  231  cubic 
inches,  and  the  Imperial  gallon  ?77  274  ditto.  Hence, 
to  convert  wine  gallons  into  Imperial  gallons,  multi. 
P'y  by  z?^  1  or  by  -8351 1  ;  and  to  convert  Imperial 
gallons  into  wine  gallons,  multiply  by  the  reciprocal 
fraction  HZ^,  or  by  1-20032.  But  for  most  prac- 
tica!.  purposes,  wine  measure  multiplied  by  5  and 
divided  by  6  will  give  Imperial  measure  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  and  conversely. 

N.  B. — The  multipliers  and  divisors  employed 
to  reduce  old  wine,  ale,  &c.  measures  to  Imperial 
measure,  serve  also  to  reduce  prices  by  the  former 
to  the  latter. 

We  subjoin,  from  the  very  complete  and  valuable 
work  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Edinburgh,  on  Weights 
and  Measures,  a 

Table  of  English  Wine  Gallons,  from  1  to  100,  with 
their  Equivalents  in  Imperial  Gallons. 
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74 
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Hence,  supposing  the  former  denominations  to 
be  preserved,  a  tierce  of  wine  =  35  Imperial  gallons 
very  nearlv ;  a  puncheon  =  70  ditto  very  nearly  ;  a 
hogshead  =  52^  ditto  very  nearly ;  a  pipe  or  butt  — 
105  ditto  very  nearly ;  and  a  tun  =  210  ditto  very 
nearly. 

OLD  ALE  AND  BEEB  MEASURE. 

Fr.Litres. 


Pints 
Quarts 

Gallons 
Gallons 
Firkins 


1  Pint     - 
1  Quart   -    - 
1  Gallon    - 
1  Firkin  ale  ■ 
1  ditto  beer  - 
1  Kilderkin  . 


The  dimensions  of  the  Imperial  standard  bushe) 
are  as  follows :  —  The  outer  diameter  19J  inches. 


9 

2 -        

2  Kilderkins  1  Barrel 
IJ  Barrel         1  Hogshead 

2  Barrels        1  Puncheon 

I  2  Hogsheads  1  Butt 

2  Butts  1  Tun 


Cub.  In.  ^ 

35-25        -  =     0-5(76 

.    70-5         -  =     11552 

<282             -  =    4-6206 

1-305  feet  =  36-9ti*9 

1-468  —  =  41-5872 

2-937  —  =  831744 

5-875  —  =166-3188 

8-812  —  =249Si32 

10-750  —  =332-6876 


17-624  — 
35-248  — 


=499-0464 
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Conversion  of  Old  Ale  and  Beer  Measure  into 
Imperial  Measure.  —  The  old  ale  gallon  contains 
282  cubic  inches,  and  the  Imperial  standard  gal- 
lon 277'274  ditto.  Hence,  to  convert  ale  gallons 
into  Imperial  gallons,  multiply  by-^~--,  or  by 
1'0170445;  and  to  convert  Imperial  gallons  into  ale 
gallons,  multiply  by  the  reciprocal  fraction  '^^^-~^ 
or  by  •9832411.  Unless  extreme  accuracy  be  re- 
quired, the  first  3  decimals  need  only  be  used. 
And  for  most  practical  purposes,  ale  measure  mul- 
tiplied by  59  and  divided  by  60  will  give  Imperial 
measure  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  conversely. 

Table  of  English  Ale  Gallons,  from  1  to  100,  with 
their  Equivalents  in  Imperial  Gallons. 
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48  48-81814 
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51-86927 
52-88631 
53- 90,136 
54-92010 
.55-93745 
56-95419 
57-97154 
58-98858 
60.00563 
61-02267 
62-03971 
63-05676 
64-07380 
65-09085 
66-10789 
67-12494 
6814198 
69-15903 
70-17607 
71-19312 
72-21016 
73-22720 
74-24425 
75-26129 
76-27834 


KH 


77-29538 
78  31243 
79-32947 
80-34652 
81-36356 
82-38060 
83-39765 
84-41469 
85-43174 
86-44878 
87-46583 
88-48287 
89-49992 
90-51696 
91-53401 
92-.35105 
93-56809 
94-58514 
95-60218 
96-61923 
97-63627 
98-65332 
99-67036 
100-68741 
101-70445 


OLD  DRY  OH  WINCHESTER  MEASURE. 

Cub.  In.  Fr.Litres. 

4  Gills  1  Pint         -      33-6        -    =      O-oSO.W 

2  Pints  1  Quart       -67-2        -     =       110107 

2  Quarts  1  Pottle  .  134-4  -  =  2'20214 
2  Pottles  1  Gallon  -  2688  -  =  4-40428 
2  Gallons  1  Peck  -537-6  -  =  880856 
4  Pecks  1  Bushel     -  215042     -     =     35-23430 

4  Bushels  1  Coom  -  4-977  feet  =  140-93721 
2  Cooms         1  Quarter   -        9954  —    -  281-87443 

5  Quarters  1  WeyorLoad  49770  —  =1409-37216 
2  Weys  1  Last         -      99540  —   =2818-744.32 

The  -Winchester  bushel  is  18|  inches  wide,  and 
8  inches  deep.  Corn  and  seeds  are  measured  by 
striking  the  bushel  from  the  brim,  with  a  round 
piece  of  light  wood,  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
of  equal  thickness  from  one  end  to  the  other.  All 
other  dry  goods  are  heaped. 

Conversion  of  Winchester  Bushels  into  Imperial 
Bushels.  —  The  Winchester  bushel  contains 215042 
cubic  inches,  and  the  Imperial  standard  bushel 
2218102  ditto.  Hence,  to  convert  Winchester 
bushels  into  Imperial  bushels,  multiply  'Jynnf^TTqg 
or  by  •9r)9447 ;  and  to  convert  Imperial  bushels  into 
■Winchester  bushels,  multiply  by  the  reciprocal 
fraction  '^,'^'f '"^,  or  103151.07.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, multiply  Winchester  measure  by  31  and  di- 
vide by  32  for  Imperial  measure,  and  the  contrary. 

In  some  markets,  corn  is  sold  by  weight,  which  is 
the  fairest  mode  of  dealing,  though  not  the  most 
convenient  in  practice.  Even  where  measures  are 
used,  it  is  customary  to  weigh  certain  quantities  or 
proportions,  and  to  regulate  the  prices  accordingly. 
The  average  bushel  of  wheat  is  generally  reckoned 
at  60  lbs.  — of  barley   47  lbs. —of  oats    38  lbs.— 

French  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. 


peas  64,  beans  63,  clover  68,  rye  and  canary  53, 
and  rape  48  lbs.  In  some  places,  a  load  of  corn,  for 
a  man,  is  reckoned  5  bushels,  and  a  cart  load  40 
bushels. 

Table  of  Winchester  Quarters,  from  1  to  100,  with 
their  Equivalents  in  Imperial  Quarters. 
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58 

56-22793 

83 

80-46410 

9 

8-72.502 

34 

32-96120 

59 

57-19737 

84 

81-43355 

10 

■  9-69447 

35 

53-93035 

60 

58-16682 

85 

82-4(1300 

11 

10-66392 

36 

34-90009 

61 

59-13627 

86 

83-37244 

12 

11-63336 

37 

35-86954 

62 

60-10571 

87 

84-34189 

13 

12-60281 

38 

36-83899 

63 

61-07516 

88 

85-31134 

14 

13-57226 

39 

37-80843 

64 

6204461 

89 

86-28078 

15 

14-54171 

40 

38-77788 

65 

63-01406 

90 

87-25023 

16 

15-51115 

41 

39-74733 

66 

63-983.50 

91 

88-21968 

17 

16-48060 

42 

40-71677 

67 

64-95295 

92 

89-18912 

l.S 

17-45005 

43 

41-68622 

68 

65-92240 

93 

90-15857 

19 

18-41949 

44 

42-65567 

69 

66-89184 

94 

91-h!802 

20 

19-,38894 

45 

43-62512 

70 

67-86129 

95 

92-09747 

21 

20-35839 

46 

44-79456 

71 

68-83074 

96 

93-06691 

22 

21-32783 

47 

45-56401 

72 

69-80018 

97 

94-03637 

23 

22-29728 

48 

46-53346 

73 

70-76963 

98 

95-00581 

24 

23-26673 

49 

47-50290 

74 

71-73908 

99 

95-97525 

25 

24-23618 

50 

48-472.-55 

75  72-708531100 

96-94470 

COAL  MEASURE. 


Coals  were  formerly  sold  by  the  chaldron,  which 
bears  a  certain  proportion  to  Winchester  measure. 


4  Pecks 
3  Bushels 

3  Sacks 

4  Vats    - 
21  Chaldron 


1  Bushel 
1  Sack. 
1  Vat. 
1  Chaldron. 
1  Score. 


The  coal  bushel  holds  1  Winchester  quart  more 
than  the  Winchester  bushel ;  its  contents  being 
221762  cubic  inches.  It  is  19J  inches  wide  from 
outside  to  outside,  and  8  inches  deep.  In  measuring 
coals  it  was  heaped  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  to  the 
height  of  at  least  6  inches  ahove  the  brim  (according 
toa  regulation  passed  at  Guildhall  in  18061,  the  out- 
side of  the  bushel  being  the  extremity  of  the  cone, 
so  that  the  bushel  should  contain  at  least  2814-9 
cubic  inches,  nearly  equal  to  the  Imperial  heapral 
bushel  Hence  the  chaldron  should  measure  58-64 
cubic  feet 

But  the  sale  of  coals  by  measure  has,  in  consc. 
quence  of  the  frauds  to  which  it  led  —  (see  ante, 
p.  296.),  —  been  abolished ;  and  they  are  now  sold 
by  weight. 

Of  Wood  Fuel,  English  Measure.  —  Wood  fuel  is 
assized  into  shids,  billets,  faggots,  fall  wood,  and 
cord  wood.  A  shid  is  to  be  4  feet  long,  and,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  marked  and  notched,  their  propor- 
tion must  be  in  the  girth;  viz.  if  they  have  but  1 
notch,  they  must  be  16  inches  in  the  girth ;  if  2 
notches,  2.3  inches  ;  if  3  notches,  28  inches  ;  if  4 
notches,  ,3.'>  inches;  and  if  5  notches,  38  inches 
about.  Billets  are  to  be  3  feet  long,  of  which  there 
should  be  3  sorts  ;  viz.  a  single  cask,  and  a  cajsk  of 
2 ;  the  1st  is  7  inches,  the  2d  10  inches,  and  the 
3d  14  inches,  about :  they  are  sold  by  the  100  of  5 
score.  Faggots  are  to  be  3  feet  long,  and  at  the  band 
24  inches  about,  besides  the  knot  of  such  faggots; 
50  go  to  the  load.  Bavins  and  spray  wood  are  sold 
by  the  10(1,  which  are  accounted  a  load.  Cord  wood 
is  the  bigger  sort  of  fire  wood,  and  it  Is  measured 
by  a  cord,  or  line,  whereof  there  are  2  me.-isures; 
that  of  14  feet  in  length,  3  feet  in  breadth,  and  3 
feet  in  height.  The  other  is  8  feet  in  length,  4  feet 
in  height,  and  4  feet  in  breadth. 


MEASURES  OP  WOOD. 

1,000  Billets  of  wood      .     =     1  Cord. 
10  cwt.  of  ditto     -     -     =     1  Cord. 
1  Cord  of  wood  - 
100  lbs.  of  wood 


=     4  Chaldron  of  coals. 
=     1  Quintal  of  wood. 

The  new  metrical  system  established  in 
France  subsequently  to  the  Revolution,  is  founded  on  the  measurement  of  the  quadrant 
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of  the  merulian,  or  ot  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  This  distance  having 
been  determined  with  the  greatest  care,  the  ten-millionth  part  of  it  was  assumed  as  the 
metre,  or  unit  of  length,  all  the  other  lineal  measures  being  multiples  or  submultiples 
of  it,  in  decimal  proportion.  The  metre  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the  ancient 
French  mine,  or  yard,  being  equal  to  3-07844  French  feet,  or  3-281  English  feet,  or 
39-3708  English  inches. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  gramme,  which  is  a 
cubic  centimfetre,  or  the  100th  part  of  a  vaHxe  of 
distilled  water  of  the  temperature  of  melting  ice ; 
it  weighs  15-134  English  Troy  grains. 

In  order  to  express  the  decimal  proportion,  the 
following  vocabulary  of  names  has  been  adopted, 
in  which  the  terms  for  multiplying  are  Greek,  and 
those  for  dividing  are  Latin.       ^ 
For  multipliers,  the  word 

Deca  pre6xed  means       -         10  times. 
Hccto  -  .        100     — 

Kilo       -  -  .      1,000      — 

Myria       -  -  -    10,000      — 

On  the  contrary,  for  divisors, 

the  word  Deci  expresses  the      lOth  part 
Centi        .  -        lOOth  — 

MilU       -  .      l,000th  — 


Thus,  Decametre  means  10  metres. 

Decimetre      —      the  lOth  part  of  a  mt:tre. 
Kilosramme  —      1,00;)  grammes,  &c. 

The  are  is  the  element  of  square  measure,  being 
a  square  decamfetre,  equal  to  3  955  English  perches. 

The  stire  is  the  element  of  cube  measure,  and 
contains  35-317  cubic  feet  English. 

The  litre  is  the  element  of  all  measures  of  ca- 
pacity It  is  a  cubic  decimfetre,  and  equals  2-1135 
English  pints.  100  litres  make  the  hectolitre,  which 
equals  26-419  wine  gallons,  or  S'SjS  Winchester 
bushels.  •       .  -  „,  . 

SVSTEME  lIStlEL,  OR    Bl.WRY  SYSTEM.  —  ThlS  new 

system  has  the  metrical  standards  for  its  basis,  but 
their  divisions  are  binary,  that  is,  by  2,  +,  8,  &c. ; 
and  instead  of  the  new  vocabulary,  the  names  of  the 
ancient  weights  and  measures  are  used,  annexing 
the  term  usuel  to  each.  Thus  the  half  kilogramme 
is  called  the  livre  usuelle,  and  the  double  mfetrc,  the 
toise  usuelle. 

The  following  Tables  show  the  proportions  be- 
tween the  new  or  metrical  French  system  and  the 
English  system :  — 

Comparison  of  French  and  English  Weights  and 
Measures,  containing  the  New  or  Metrical 
Weights  and  Measures  of  France,  with  their  Pro- 
portion to  those  of  England,  both  according  to 
the  Decimal  System  and  the  Systerae  usuel. 

DECIMAL    SYSTEM. 

Long  Measures. 

English. 

.  =  0-03937  inches. 

-  =  0-39371    — 

-  =  3-93710    — 

-  =  39-37100    — 

-  =  32-80916  feet 
.  =  328-09167    — 

-  =  1093-iaS90  yards. 
.  =  10936-.38900    — 

or  6  miles  1  furlong  28  poles. 

Measures  qf  Capacity. 

-  =      0-06103  cubic  inches. 
.     =      0-61028  — 

-  =      6-10280  — 


French. 
Millimetre 
Centimttre" 
Decimfetre 
Metre 
Decamfetre 
Hectometre 
Kilometre 
Myriamitre 


MiUitre 

Centilitre 

Decilitre 


Litre  (a  cubic  l 


decimetre) 
Ddcalitre 


Hectolitre 


Kilolitre 
Myrialitre 


_  (-61-02803 


or  21135  wine  pints. 
=  '610-28028  cubic  inches, 
or  2-642  wine  gallons. 

-  =        3-5317  cubic  feet,  or 
26*419  wine  gallons,  22  Imperial  gallons, 

or  2839  Winchester  bushels. 

-  =  353171  cubic  feet,  or 
1  tun  and  12  wine  gallons. 
=    353-17146  cubic  feet 


Superficial  Measures. 

Centiare       -  -    =         1-1960  sq.  yards. 

Are  (a  square  decamitrc)  =      1 19-6046       — 
D^care        -  -     =     1196-0460        — 

Hectare  .  -    =  119604604       — 

or  2  acres  I  rood  35  perches 

Solid  Measures. 

Di?cistere       -  -    =       3-5317  cubic  feet. 

Stire  (a  cubic  metre)    -    =      35-3174 
D^castere       -  -    =    3531741 


MilKgramrae 
Centigramme 
Decigramme 
Gramme 
Di5cagramme    . 

Hectogramme 

Kilogramme 

or 
Myriagramme 

Quintal 
Millier,  or  Bar 


Weights, 

.    =        0-0154  graing. 
.     =        0-1543 

-  =        1-5434 

-  =       15-4340 

-  =     154-3402 

or  5-64  drams  avoirdupois, 

.     -       3-215-1  oz.  Troy,  or 

3-527  oz.  avoirdupois. 

:  2  lbs.  Soz.  3dwt  2grs.  Troy, 

1.  Soz.  4428  drams  avoirdupois. 

-  =       26-795  lbs.  Troy,   or 

22-0485  lbs.  avoirduppis. 
=  1  cwt.  3qrs.  25  lbs.  nearly. 
—  9  tons  16  cwt  3  qrs.  12  lbs. 


SYSTEMS    USUEt. 
Comparison  of  Weight. 


Half 

Quarter 

Eighth 

Once 

Half 

Quarter 

Gros 


Troy  Weight. 

Avsirdupoit. 

Grammes.    Lbs 

oz.  dwt.  Kr. 

Lbs 

oz.  dr. 

c 1,000     = 

2 

8      3    2 

0 

3      4i 

e  500      = 

1 

4       1  13 

i 

1     10 

-    250     = 

8      0  18-5 

8    13 

4      6 

-     125     = 

4      0    9-25 

.     62-5  = 

2      0    4-5 

2     3 

-     31-3  = 

1      0    2-25 

1      li 

.     15-6  = 

10    1-125 

8 
4 

-       7-8  = 

5    0-5 

-       3-9  = 

2    12-25 

2 

Comparison  (if  Linear  Measure*^    C 


Mcsares  usuelles. 

Toise  usuelle 
Pied,  or  foot 
Inch 

Aune  - 

Half       - 
Quarter 
Eighth 
Sixteenth 


Encjish  Measure. 


Mtoes.      Feet.  Inch.   Part*. 


OJ     =     1 


■    H    = 
-  ol    = 


•    0,^=    0 
-    03,  =    0 


9 
U 

n 

3  ■■ 
7* 

9| 
lOJ 


One  third  of  an  aune       .    Of    =     -       3         9 
Sixth        .  -  -    0^    =    0       7       lOJ 

Twelfth  -  -    (^  =    0       3       lU: 

Comparison  of  Measures  of  Capacity. 

Litres.       Eng.  Winch.  Bush,    , 
Boisseau  usuel        -    12-5      =       035474 
With  halves  and  quarters  in  proportion. 


Paris  Pinte. 
1-0-/4 


Litron  usuel 
With  halves  and  quarters  in  proportion. 


English  Pint. 


Ancient  Weights  and  Measures.  — This  subject  is  involved  in  considerable  difficulty;  and  to  enter  fully 
into  it  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  our  objects  and  limits.  But  the  following  details,  abstracted  from 
the  best  authorities,  maj  be  useful  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  occasion  to  look  into  any  of  the  ancient 
authors. 


WELD. 
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TABLE  OF  VARIOUS  ANCIENT  "WEIGHTS   {according    tO 

different  Authorities). 

.English  Troy  Grains. 
■    8-2  Christiani. 
91  ArbulhnoU 
51-9  Cbr. 
54-6  Arb. 
69     Paucton. 
3,892     Chr. 
-5,189     Chr. 
1,464     Arb. 
i,900     Pauc. 
-    6,994  gr.     Arb. 
r  cwt.  English. 

146-5  Eng.  Troy  gr.  Arb. 

62'5  —  Roman  denarius, 

Arb. 

Do. 

Do. 


Attic  drachma 
Lesser  mina 


Greater  mina 


Medical  mina    • 
Talent  =  60  minae  = 


Old  Greek  drachm 


I 

r5,i 

-■J  5,4 

(6,9 
.    f 
cw 

{ 


.    6,425 
8,326 


Old  Greek  mina 

Egyptian  mina    - 

Ptolemaic  mina  of  Cleo-  ?  q  noc 

patra    ...      .  -j^'^^^ 

Alexandrian    mina 

Dioscorides    . 

Roman  denarius 


Do. 


°f  ]  9,992 


Denarius  of  Nero 

Papyrius  - 


Ounce 


Do. 

519  =  i  Rom.  oz.  Chr. 
62-5  =  1  Rom.  02.  Arb. 
54       Pauc. 

Do. 

Chr. 

Arb. 

Pauc. 

Chr. 

Chr. 

Arb. 

Paua 


BCBIFTURB  MEASURES  OF  l.EVGTB.  —  {  Arbuthnot  and 
Hutton.) 


Pound  of  10  oz. 
12  oz. 


■\ 


617 

4151 

437-2 

431-2 

4,150 


Digit 
Palm 
Span 

Lesser  cubit 
Sacred  cubit 

Fathom 

E^ekiel's  reed 

Arabian  pole  « 

Schoenus 

Stadium 

Sabbath  day's  journey 

Extern  mile 
Parasang 
Day's  journey 


Inches. 
0-7425 
2-97 
8-91 
Eng.  Feet. 
1-485 
1-7325 
Yards. 

2-31 
3-465 
4-62 
46-2 

-  ^231 

-  i,\55 

Miles. 

1-886 

4-158 

33-264 


CRECIAN  MEASURES  OP  LENGTH —  {ArbutHnot  and 
Hutton.) 


Dactylos 

Doron     7 

DochmeJ 

Dichas 

Orthodoron 

Spithame 

Pous 

Pous 
Pygmo 
Pygon 
Pechys 

Orgya 
Stadios  7 
Dulos   J 
Milion 


Inches. 

-  0-75;H6 

-  302187 

-  7-55468 
.   8-31015 

-  9-06562 
-"  12-0875 

Eng.  Feet. 
.   1-00729 

-  1-13203 

-  1-25911 
.   151093 

Eng.  Paces. 
.      1-00729 

-  100-72916 

-  805-8333 


ROMAN   MEASURES    OF   LENGTH.  —  {Arbuthnot  and 
Hutton.) 


Digitus  transversus 
Uncia,  the  ounce 
Palmus  minor 
Pes,  the  foot 

Palmipes 

Cubitus 

Gradus 

Passus 

Stadium 

Milliare 


Enf .  Inches. 

072525 
0-967 
2-901 
.      11-604 
Eng.  Feet. 
l-2()875 
14505 
2-4175 
Paces. 

•  0-967 
120-875 

•  967 


ROMAN  DRY  MEASURES.  —  {Arbuthnot  and  Hutton.) 

Eng.  Pints. 
Hemina  ....  0-5074 
Sextarius  ...        1-0148 

Eng.  Peck. 
Modius  .  ...        10141 


ATTIC  DRY   MEASURES. 


Xestes 
Chenix 


Eng.  Pints. 

0-99(J3 

1-486 

■yVinch.  Bush. 

i-09oe 


JEWISH  DR-y  MEASURES  {according  to  Josephus). 

Eng.  Pints. 


Gachal 

Cab 

Gomer 


Ephah 
Latech 
Corom 
Chomer 


0-1949 

3-874 

-       7-0152 

Eng.  Peck. 

1-4615 

■Winch.  Bush. 

1-0961 

5-4S07 

Quaner. 

1-3702 


ROMAN   MEASURES  FOR  LIQUIDS.  —  {Arbuthnot  and 
Hutton.) 


Hemina 

Sextarius 

Congius 

Urna 
Amphora 


Eng.  Pints. 

.      0-59759 

■      1-19518 

.      7-1712 

Wine  Gall. 

3-5857 

7-1712 

Hhds. 

2-2766 


ATTIC   MEASURES  FOR   LIQUIDS. 


Cotylus 

Xestes 

Chous 


Caph 

Log 

Cab 

Hin 
Seah 
Bath 

Coron 


Eng.  Pints. 

0-5742 

1-1483 

6-8900 

Wine  Gall. 

-      10-3350 


JEWISH  MEASURES  FOR  LIQUIDa 


Eng.  FIn«a. 
0-8612 
1-1483 
45933 

Wine  Gall. 

1-7225 

3-4450 

.      10-3350 

Hhds. 

1-6105 


WELD,  OR  DYERS'  WEED  (Ger.  Jfau ;  Du.  Wbuw,  Wouwe ;  Fr.  Gaude ;  It. 
Guadarella  ;  Lat.  Luteola),  is  an  imperfect  biennial,  with  small  fusiform  roots,  and  a  leafy 
stem  from  1  to  3  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  Italy,  and  various  parts  of 
Europe  ;  and  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  stalk,  flowers,  and  leaves,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  dyeing  of  yellow,  whence  its  botanical  name  Beseda  luteola.  Weld  requires 
the  growth  of  nearly  2  summers  before  it  comes  to  maturity ;  and  the  crop  is  liable  to 
fail  from  so  many  causes,  and  is  besides  so  exhausting,  that  its  cultivation  is  by  no  means 
profitable,  and  is  only  carried  on,  in  this  country  at  least,  to  a  small  extent,  principally 
in  Essex.  Weld  is  preferred  to  all  other  substances  in  giving  the  lively  green  lemon 
yellow.  It  is,  however,  expensive ;  and  it  is  found,  when  employed  in  topical  dyeing, 
to  degrade  and  interfere  with  madder  colours  more  than  other  yellows,  and  to  stain  the 
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parts  wanted  to  be  kept  white.  Hence  quercitron  bark  is  now  employed  in  calico 
printing,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  weld.  It  is  still,  however,  employed  in  dyeing 
silk  a  golden  yellow,  and  in  paper  staining.  —  (  Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture ;  Bancroft 
on  Colours,  \o\.  ii.  pp.95 — 100.;   Eees's  Cyclopaedia.') 

WHALEBONE,  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  horn,  adhering  in  thin  parallel  lamins 
to  the  upper  jaw  of  the  whale.  These  vary  in  size  from  3  to  12  feet  in  length;  the 
breadth  of  the  largest  at  the  thick  end,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  jaw,  is  about  a 
foot.      They  are  extremely  elastic.      All  above  6  feet  in  length  is  called  size  bone. 

Whalebone  bore  anciently  a  very  high  price,  when  the  rigid  stays  and  the  expanded 
hoops  of  our  grandmothers  produced  an  extensive  demand  for  this  commodity.  The 
Dutch  have  occasionally  obtained  7007.  per  ton,  and  were  accustomed  to  draw 
100,000/.  annually  from  England  for  this  one  article.  Even  in  1763,  it  brought  500/.  ; 
but  soon  fell,  and  has  never  risen  again  to  the  same  value.  During  the  present 
century,  the  price  has  varied  between  60/.  and  300/.  ;  seldom  falling  to  the  lowest  rate, 
and  rarely  exceeding  150/.  Mr.  Scoresby  reckons  the  price,  in  the  5  years  ending  with 
1818,  at  90/.  ;  while  at  present  (April,  1834),  it  is  stated  to  be  from  130/.  to  145/. 
This  is  for  what  is  called  the  size  bone,  or  such  pieces  as  measure  6  feet  or  upwards 
in  length ;  those  below  this  standard  are  usually  sold  at  half  price.  It  may  appear 
singular  that  whalebone  should  rise,  while  oil  has  been  so  decidedly  lowered  ;  but  the 
one  change,  it  is  obvious,  causes  the  other.  Oil,  being  the  main  product  of  the  fishery, 
regulates  its  extent ;  which  being  diminished  by  the  low  price,  the  quantity  of  whale- 
bone is  lessened,  while  the  demand  for  it  continuing  as  great  as  before,  the  value  conse- 
quently rises.  —  {Polar  Seas  and  Regions,  p.  321.,   Edin.  Cab.  Lib.) 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  as  erincing  the  ignorance  that  at  one  time  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  whale,  that,  by  an  old  feudal  law,  the  tail  of  all  whales  belonged  to 
the  queen,  as  a  perquisite,  to  fui'nish  her  Majesty's  wardrobe  with  whalebone  !  —  {Black- 
ttone,  vol.  i.  p.  233. ) 

WHALE  (COMMON),  the  Balcena  mysticetus  of  Linnaeus,  a  marine  animal  of  the 
cetaceous  species,  and  the  largest  of  all  those  with  which  men  are  acquainted.  The  whale 
has  sometimes,  it  is  affirmed,  been  found  160  feet  in  length  ;  but  this  is  most  probably 
an  exaggeration.  In  the  Northern  seas,  it  is  at  present  seldom  found  above  60  feet 
long  :  being  now,  however,  generally  killed  before  it  arrives  at  its  full  growth,  this  is 
no  proof  that  the  animal  may  not  formerly  have  attained  to  a  much  larger  size.  The 
bodies  of  whales  are  covered,  immediately  under  the  skin,  with  a  layer  of  fat  or  blubber, 
which,  in  a  large  fish,  is  from  12  to  18  inches  thick.  In  young  whales,  this  fatty  matter 
resembles  hog's  lard ;  but  in  old  ones  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour.  This  is  the  valuable  part 
of  the  whale  ;  and  the  desire  to  possess  it  has  prompted  man  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
this  mighty  animal.  The  blubber  yields,  by  expression,  nearly  its  own  weight  of  a 
thick  viscid  oil  (train  oil).  The  common  whale  is  now  rarely  found,  except  within  the 
Arctic  circle ;  but  at  a  former  period  it  was  not  unfrequently  met  with  on  our  coasts. 
There  is  a  good  account  of  the  common  whale,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fishery 
is  carried  on,  in  iMr.  John  Laing's  "  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen  ; "  one  of  the  shortest, 
cheapest,  and  best  of  the  innumerable  books  published  on  this  hacknied  subject. 

The  Physeter  macrocephalus,  or  black-headed  spermaceti  whale,  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
Southern  Ocean.  It  usually  measures  about  60  feet  in  length,  and  30  in  circumference 
at  the  thickest  part.  The  valuable  part  of  the  fish  is  the  spongy,  oily  mass  dug  from 
the  cavity  of  the  head  ;  this  is  crude  spermaceti ;  and  of  it  an  ordinary  sized  whale 
will  yield  about  12  large  barrels. 

WHALE  FISHERY.  We  do  not  propose  entering,  in  this  article,  into  any  details 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  fishery  is  carried  on  ;  but  mean  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
brief  sketch  of  its  history,  and  value  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  has  been  sometimes  contended,  that  the  Norwegians  occasionally 
captured  the  whale  before  any  other  European  nation  engaged  in  so  perilous  an  enter- 
prise. But  the  early  efforts  of  the  Norwegians  were  not  conducted  on  any  systematic 
plan,  and  should  be  regarded  only  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  fishing  expeditions 
of  the  Esquimaux.  The  Biscayans  were  certainly  the  first  people  who  prosecuted  the 
whale  fishery  as  a  regular  commercial  pursuit.  They  carried  it  on  with  great  vigour 
and  success  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  In  1261,  a  tithe  was  laid  upon 
the  tongues  of  whales  imported  into  Bayonne,  —  they  being  then  a  highly  esteemed 
species  of  food.  In  1388,  Edward  III.  .relinquished  to  Peter  de  Puayanne  a  duty  of 
61.  sterling  a  whale,  laid  on  those  brought  into  the  port  of  Biarritz,  to  indemnify  him 
for  the  extraordinary  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the  service  of 
his  Majesty.  This  fact  proves  beyond  dispute  that  the  fishery  carried  on  from  Biarritz  at 
the  period  referred  to  must  have  been  very  considerable  indeed  ;  and  it  was  also  prose- 
cuted to  a  great  extent  from  Cibourre,  Vieux  Boucan,  and  subsequently  from  Rochelie 
and  other  places.  * 

•  See  Memoire  sur  V Antiquite  de  la  Peche  de  la  Baleme,  par  Xoel,  12mo.     Paris,  179^ 
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The  whales  captured  by  the  Biscayans  were  not  so  large  as  those  that  are  taken  in 
the  Polar  seas,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  attracted  southward  in  pursuit  of  her- 
rings. They  were  not  very  productive  of  oil,  but  their  flesh  was  used  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  the  whalebone  was  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,  and  brought  a  very 
high  price. 

This  branch  of  industry  ceased  long  since,  and  from  the  same  cause  that  has  occa- 
sioned the  cessation  of  the  whale  fishery  in  many  other  places — the  want  of  fish. 
Whether  it  were  that  the  whales,  from  a  sense  of  the  dangers  to  which  tliey  exposed 
themselves  in  coming  southwards,  no  longer  left  the  Icy  Sea,  or  that  the  breed  had  been 
nearly  destroyed,  certain  it  is,  that  they  gradually  became  less  numerous  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  at  length  ceased  almost  entirely  to  frequent  that  sea;  and  the  fishers  being 
obliged  to  pursue  their  prey  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  coasts  of  Iceland, 
the  French  fishery  rapidly  fell  off. 

The  voyages  of  the  Dutch  and  English  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  discover  a  passage  through  it  to  India,  though  they  failed  of  their  main  object,  laid 
open  the  haunts  of  the  whale.  The  companions  of  Barentz,  who  discovered  Spitz- 
bergen  in  1596,  and  of  Hudson,  v.ho  soon  after  explored  the  same  seas,  represented  to 
their  countrymen  the  amazing  number  of  whales  with  which  they  were  crowded.  Vessels 
were  in  consequence  fitted  out  for  the  Northern  whale  fishery  by  the  English  and 
Dutch,  the  harpooners  and  a  part  of  the  crew  being  Biscayans.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, confine  their  efforts  to  a  fair  competition  with  each  other  as  fishers.  The  Muscovy 
Company  obtained  a  royal  charter,  prohibiting  the  ships  of  all  other  nations  from  fishing 
in  the  seas  round  Spitzbergen,  on  pretext  of  its  having  been  first  discovered  by  Sir  Hugt 
Willoughby.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  tliat  Barentz,  and  not  Sir  Hugh,  was  its 
original  discoverer ;  though,  supposing  that  the  fact  had  been  otherwise,  the  attempt  to 
exclude  other  nations  from  the  surrounding  seas,  on  such  a  ground,  was  not  one  that 
could  be  tolerated.  The  Dutch,  who  were  at  the  time  prompt  to  embark  in  every 
commercial  pursuit  that  gave  any  hopes  of  success,  eagerly  entered  on  this  new  career, 
and  sent  out  ships  fitted  equally  for  the  purposes  of  fishing,  and  of  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  others.  The  Muscovy  Company  having  attempted  to  vindicate  its  preten- 
sions by  force,  several  encounters  took  place  beween  their  ships  and  those  of  the  Dutch, 
The  conviction  at  length  became  general,  that  there  was  room  enough  for  all  parties  in 
the  Northern  seas  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  coming  into  collision  with  each 
other,  they  parcelled  Spitzbergen  and  the  adjacent  ocean  into  districts,  which  were 
respectively  assigned  to  the  English,  Dutch,  Hamburghers,  French,  Danes,  &c. 

The  Dutch,  being  thus  left  to  prosecute  the  fishery  without  having  their  attention 
diverted  by  hostile  attacks,  speedily  acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  all  their 
competitors. 

When  the  Europeans  first  began  to  prosecute  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen, 
whales  were  every  where  found  in  vast  numbers.  Ignorant  of  the  strength  and  strata- 
gems of  the  formidable  foe  by  whom  they  were  now  assailed,  instead  of  betraying  any 
symptoms  of  fear,  they  surrounded  the  ships  and  crowded  all  the  bays.  Their  capture 
was  in  consequence  a  comparatively  easy  task,  and  many  were  killed  which  it  was 
afterwards  necessary  to  abandon,  from  the  ships  being  already  full. 

While  fish  were  thus  easily  obtained,  it  was  the  practice  to  boil  the  blubber  on 
shore  in  the  North,  and  to  fetch  home  only  the  oil  and  whalebone.  And,  perhaps, 
nothing  can  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  Dutch  fishery 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  than  the  fact,  that  they  constructed  a  considerable 
village,  the  houses  of  which  were  all  previously  prepared  in  Holland,  on  the  Isk  of 
Amsterdam,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Spitzbergen,  to  which  they  gave  the  appropriate 
name  of  Smeerenherg  (from  smeeren,  to  melt,  and  berg,  a  mountain).  This  was  the 
grand  rendezvous  of  the  Dutch  whale  ships,  and  was  amply  provided  with  boilers, 
tanks,  and  every  sort  of  apparatus  required  for  preparing  the  oil  and  the  bone.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  whale  fleets  were  attended  with  a  number  of  provision  ships,  the 
cargoes  of  which  were  landed  at  Smeerenberg ;  which  abounded  during  the  busy  season 
with  well-furnished  shops,  good  inns,  &c.  ;  so  that  many  of  the  conveniences  and 
enjoyments  of  Amsterdam  were  found  within  about  1 1  degrees  of  the  Pole  !  It  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  that  the  jailors  and  others  were  every  morning  supplied  with  what 
a  Dutchman  regards  as  a  very  great  luxury  —  hot  rolls  for  breakfast.  Batavia  and 
Smeerenberg  were  founded  nearly  at  the  same  period,  and  it  was  for  a  considerable 
time  doubted  whether  the  latter  was  not  the  more  important  establishment.  —  (Z>e  Beste, 
Histoire  des  Peckes,  SfC.  tome  i.   p.  42.) 

During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Dutch  fishery,  the  quantity  of  oil  made  in  the 
North  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  carried  home  by  the  M'hale  ships;  and  every 
year  vessels  were  sent  out  in  ballast  to  assist  in  importing  the  produce  of  the  fishery. 

But  the  same  cause  that  had  destroyed  the  fishery  of  the  Biscayans,  ruined  that  wliidi 
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was  carried  on  in  the  immediate  neighbourliood  of  Spitzbergen.  Whales  became  gra- 
dually less  common,  and  more  and  more  timid  and  difficult  to  catch.  They  retreated 
first  to  the  open  seas,  and  then  to  the  great  banks  of  ice  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Green- 
land. When  the  site  of  the  fishery  had  been  thus  removed  to  a  very  great  distance 
from  Spitzbergen,  it  was  found  most  economical  to  send  the  blubber  direct  to  Holland. 
Smeerenberg  was  in  consequence  totally  deserted,  .and  its  position  is  now  with  difficulty 
discoveraible. 

But  though  very  extensive,  the  Dutch  whale 'fishery  was  not,  during  the  first  30  years 
of  its  existence,  very  profitable.  This  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  right  to  carry 
it  on  having  been  conceded,  in  1614,  to  an  exclusive  company.  The  expense  inseparable 
from  such  great  associations,  the  wastefulness  and  unfaithfulness  of  tlieir  servants,  who 
were  much  more  intent  upon  advancing  their  own  interests  than  those  of  the  company, 
increased  the  outlays  so  much,  that  the  returns,  great  as  they  were,  proved  little  more 
than  adequate  to  defray  them,  and  the  fishery  was  confined  within  far  narrower  limits 
than  It  would  otherwise  have  reached.  But  after  various  prolongations  of  the  charter  of 
the  first  company,  and  the  formation  of  some  new  ones,  the  trade  was  finally  thrown  open 
in  1642.  The  effects  of  this  measure  were  most  salutary,  and  afford  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  to,  be  met,with  of  the  advantages  of  free  competition.  Within  a  few 
years  the  fishery  was  vastly  extended ;  and  though  it  became  progressively  more  and 
more  difficult  from  the  growing  ,scarcity  of  fish,  it  proved,  notwithstanding  these  disad- 
vantages, more  profitable  to  the  private  adventurers  than  it  had  ever  been  to  the  company  ; 
and  continued  for  above  a  century  to  be  prosecuted  with  equal  energy  and  success.  The 
ftiinous  Johnde  Witt  has  alluded  as  follows  to  this  change  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  trade :  — 

"  In  this  respect,"  says  he,  "it  is  worthy. of  observation,  that  the  authorised  Greenland  Company 
m:ide  heretofore  little  profit  by  their  fishery,  because  of  the  great  charge  of  setting  out  their  ships ;  and  that 
the  train  oil,  blubber,  and  whale  fins  were  not  well  made,  handled,  or  cured;  and  being  brought  hither 
and  put  into  warehouses,  were  not  sold  soon  enough,  nor  to  the  Company's  best  advantage.  Whereas 
now  that  every  one  equips  their  vessels  at  the  cheapest  rate,  follow  their  fishing  diligently,  and  manage 
nil  carefully,  the  blubber,  train  oil,  and  whale  fins  are  employed  for  so  many  uses  in  several  countries, 
that  they  can  sell  them  with  that  conveniency,  that  though  there  are  now  15  ships  Jor  1  that  formerly 
sailed  out  of  Hollatui  on  that  account,  and  consequently  each  of  them  could  not  take  so  many  whales  a» 
heretofore,  and  notwithstanding  the  new  prohibition  of  France  and  other  countries  to  import  these  com. 
modities,  and  though  there  is  greater  plenty  of  them  imported  by  our  fishers  —  yet  those  commodities  aie 
BO  much  raised  in  the  value  above  what  they  were  whilst  there  was  a  company,  that  the  common  in- 
habitants do  exercise  that  /isliery  with  profit,  to  the  much  greater  benefit  of  our  country  than  when  it 
was  (under  the  management  Of  a  company)  carried  on  but  by  a  few."— (Trwe  Interest  of  HoUand,  p.  63w 
8vo  ed.  London,  1746.) 

The  private  ships  sent  by  the  Dutch  to  the  whale  fishery  were  fitted  out  on  a  prin- 
ciple that  secured  the  utmost  economy  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  every  one  con- 
nected with  them.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  was  furnished  by  an  individual,  who  commonly 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  captain ;  a  sail-maker  supplied  the  sails,  a  cooper  the 
casks,  &c.  The  parties  engaged  as  adventurers  in  the  undertaking.  The  cargo  being 
brought  to  Holland  and  disposed  of,  each  person  shared  in  the  produce  according  to  his 
proportion  of  the  outfit.  The  crew  was  hired  on  the  same  principle ;  so  that  every  one 
had  a  motive  to  exert  himself,  to  see  that  all  unnecessary  expenses  were  avoided,  and 
that  those  that  were  necessary  were  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits.  This  practice 
has  been  imitated  to  some  extent  in  this  and  some  other  countries,  but  in  none  has  it 
been  carried  so  far  as  in  Holland.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  might  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  other  adventures. 

When  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  towards  the  year  1680,  the  Dutch  whale  fishery 
employed  about  260  ships,  and  14,000  sailors. 

The  English  whale  fishery,  like  that  of  Holland,  was  originally  carried  on  by  an 
exclusive  association.  The  IMuscovy  Company  was,  indeed,  s;peedily  dri\en  from  the 
field ;  but  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by  others,  that  did  not  prove  more  fortunate. 
In  1 725,  the  South  Sea  Company  embarked  largely  in  the  trade,  and  prosecuted  it  for 
8  years ;  at  the  end  of  which,  having  lost  a  large  sum,  they  gave  it  up.  But  the  legis- 
lature, having  resolved  to  support  the  trade,  granted,  in  17:32,  a  bounty  of  20s.  a  ton 
to  every  ship  of  more  than  200  tons  burden  engaged  in  it;  but  this  premium  being  m- 
sufficient,  it  was  raised,  in  1749,  to  40s.  a  ton,  when  a  number  of  ships  were  fitted  out, 
as  much  certainly  in  tlie  intention  of  catching  the  bounty  as  of  catching  fish.  Deceived 
by  the  prosperous  .ippearance  of  the  fishery,  parliament  imagined  that  it  was  firmly 
established,  and  in  1777  the  bounty  was  reduced  to  30s.  The  effijcts  of  this  reduction 
showed  the  factitious  nature  of  the  trade,  the  vessels  engaged  in  it  having  fallen  oflT  in 
the  course  of  the  next  5  years  from  105  to  39!  To  arrest  this  alarming  decline,  the 
bounty  was  raised  to  its  old  level  in  1781,  and  of  course  the  trade  was  soon  restored  to 
its  previous  state  of  apparent  jjrosperity.  The  hostilities  occasioned  by  the  American 
war  reduced  the  Dutch  fishery  to  less  than  half  its  previous  amount,  and  gave  a  propor- 
tional extension  to  that  of  England.  The  bounty,  which  had  in  consequence  become 
very  heavy,  was  reduced,  in  1787,  to  30s.  a  ton ;  in  1792  it  was  further  reduced  to  25». ; 
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and  in  1795  it  was  reduced  to  20s.,  at  which  sum  it  continued  till   1824,  when  it 
ceased. 

It  appears  from  accounts  given  in  Macphcrson's  Annals  of  Commerce  (vol.  iii. 
p.  511.,  vol.  iv.  p.  130.),  that  the  total  bounties  paid  for  the  encouragement  of  the  whale 
fishery,  in  the  interval  between  1750  and  1788,  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,577,935^. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  official  account  which  follows,  that  there  are  no  means  of  fur- 
nishing any  accurate  account  of  the  sums  paid  as  bounties  from  the  year  1789  to  1813 
inclusive;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  abundantly  certain  that  the  total  bounties  paid 
during  the  period  from  1789  to  1824  considerably  exceeded  1,000,000/.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  sum  of  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half  laid  out  since  1 750  in  promoting 
the  whale  fishery.  Now  we  believe,  that  if  we  estimate  the  entire  average  value  of  the 
gross  produce  of  the  Northern  whale  fishery  (and  it  is  to  it  only  that  the  preceding 
statements  apply),  during  the  last  3  or  4  years,  at  375,000/.  a  year,  we  shall  be  about 
the  mark.  But  had  the  2,500,000/.  expended  in  bolstering  up  this  branch  of  industry 
been  laid  out  as  capital  in  any  ordinary  employment,  it  would  have  produced  1 25,000/. 
a  year  of  nett  profit ;  and  deducting  this  sum  from  the  above,  there  remains  only  250,000/. 
to  replace  the  capital  wasted  and  ships  lost  in  carrying  on  the  fishery,  and  to  afford  a 
clear  national  profit !  Whatever,  tlierefore,  may  be  the  value  of  the  whale  fishery  as  a 
nursery  for  seamen,  it  is  absurd  to  regard  it  as  contributing  any  thing  to  the  public 
wealth.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Franklin,  that  he  who  draws  a  fish  out  of  the  sea  draws 
out  a  piece  of  silver,  is  ever  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  clamouring  for  bounties  and 
protection  against  competition.  But  we  apprehend  that  even  Franklin  himself,  sagacious 
as  he  was,  would  have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  show  how  the  wealth  of  those  is  to 
be  increased,  who,  in  fishing  up  one  piece  of  silver,  are  obliged  to  throw  another  of  equal 
value  into  the  sea.     We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  annually  fitted  out  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Northern  Whale 
Fishery,  of  the  Tonnage  and  Crews  of  such  Ships,  and  of  the  Bounties  paid  on  their  Account,  from 
1789  to  1824. 


Years,  i  Ships. 


Tons.      Men. 


Bounties  paid. 


Years.  I  Ships.  I      Tons.      {      Men.      I        Bounties  paid.       ^ 


1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 


161 
116 
116 
93 
82 
60 
44 
51 
60 
66 
67 
61 
64 
79 
95 
92 
91 
91 


46,599 
33,232 
33,906 
26,983 
23,487 
16,386 
11,748 
13,833 
16,371 
18,754 
19,360 
17,729 
18,568 
23,539 
28,608 
28,034 
27,570 


4,482 

4,520 

4,667 

3,210 

2,250 

1,601 

1,910' 

2,265 

2,633/ 

2,683 

2,459 

2,544 

3,129 

3,806 

3,5971 

3,636 


27,697  !3,715j 


The  documents 
from  which  the 
amount  of  boun- 
ties paid  in  these 
years  could  be 
shown,  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire 
at  the  late  Cus- 
tom-house. 


1807  ■) 
to  \ 
18133 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 


There  are  no  documents  in  this  office  by 
which  the  accounts  for  these  years  can  be 
rendered. 


112 
134 
130 
135 
140 
140 
142 
140 
124 
,-120 
112 


56,576 
43,320 
41,767 
43,548 
45,040 
45,093 
45,092 
44,864 
38,182 
37,628 
35,194 


4,708 
5,783 
5,542 
5,768 
5,903 
6,291 
6,137 
6,074 
5,234 
4,984 
4,867 


£      s.    d. 

43,799  11  0 
41,487  14  0 
42,746  li  0 
43,461  6  0 
45,806  1  0 
43,051  8  0 
44,749  18  0 
42,164  0.  0 
32,347  4'  0 
32,980  2  0 
29,131  15    0 


It  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  expenditure  of  2,500,000/.  upon  bounties  would 
really  have  had  the  effect  of  establishing  the  whale  fishery  upon  a  solid  foundation,  but 
for  the  occupation  of  Holland  by  the  French,  and  the  consequent  hostilities  in  whidi  .she 
was  involved  with  this  country.  These  did  more  to  promote  and  consolidate  the  British 
fishery  than  any  thing  else.  The  war  entirely  annihilated  that  of  the  Dutch :  and  our 
government  having  wisely  offered  to  the  fishers  of  Holland  all  the  immunities  enjoyed 
by  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  their  settling  amongst  us,  many  availed 
themselves  of  the  invitation,  bringing  with  them  their  capital,  industry,  and  skill.  In 
con.sequence  of  this  signal  encouragement,  the  whale  fishery  of  England  was  prosecuted 
with  greater  success  than  at  any  previous  period  :  and  at  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
in  1815,  there  were  134  valuable  ships  and  about  5,800  seamen  engaged  in  the  Northern 
fishery,  and  about  30  ships  and  800  men  in  that  to  the  South. 

After  peace  was  restored,  the  English  capitalists  and  others  became  apprehensive  lest 
the  Dutch  should  engage  anew  with  their  ancient  vigour  and  success  in  the  whale 
fisliery.  But  these  apprehensions  were  without  any  real  foundation.  The  Hollanders, 
durin"  the  30  years  they  had  been  excluded  from  the  sea,  had  lost  all  that  practical 
aequaTntance  with  the  details  of  the  fishery,  for  which  they  had  long  been  so  famous, 
and  which  is  so  essential  to  its  success.  The  government  attempted  to  rouse  their  dor- 
mant enero-ies  by  the  offer  of  considerable  premiums  and  other  advantages  to  those  who 
embarked  in  the  trade.  Three  companies  were  in  consequence  formed  for  carrying  it 
on  •  1  at  Rotterdam,  1  at  Harlingen,  and  1  in  South  Holland.  But  their  efforts  have 
been  very  limited,  and  altogether  unfortunate.  In  1826,  the  company  of  South 
Holland    was    dissolved,    while   that    of  Harlingen    despatched  4  ships,    and    that   of 
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Rotterdam  2.  In  1827,  Rotterdam  sent  only  1  ship,  and  Harlingen  2:  and  in 
1828,  1  solitary  ship  sailed  from  HoUand  —  a  feeble  and  last  effort  of  the  company  of 
Harlingen  ! 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  whale  fishery.  The  attempts  to  revive  it  failed, 
not  because  the  ships  sent  out  were  ill  calculated  for  the  service,  but  because  they  were 
manned  by  unskilful  seamen.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  fishery,  this  diflBculty  would 
have  been  got  over,  because,  owing  to  the  fewness  of  competitors,  and  the  scanty  supply 
of  oil  and  whalebone,  even  a  small  cargo  brought  a  high  price ;  but  at  present,  when 
the  fishery  is  prosecuted  on  a  very  large  scale  and  at  a  very  low  rate  of  profit  by  the 
English,  the  Americans,  the  Hamburghers,  &c.,  no  new  competitor  coming  into  the 
fiard  could  expect  to  maintain  himself  unless  he  had  nearly  equal  advantages.  The 
Dutch  have,  therefore,  done  wisely  in  withdrawing  from  the  trade.  Any  attempt  to 
establish  it  by  the  aid  of  bounties  and  other  artificial  encouragements  would  be  one  of 
which  the  ultimate  success  must  be  very  doubtful,  and  which  could  lead  to  no  really 
useful  result.  During  the  20  years  preceding  the  late  French  war,  the  fishery  of  Hol- 
land was  gradually  declining,  and  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  to  be  profitable.  It 
would  be  folly  to  endeavour  to  raise  anew,  and  at  a  great  expense,  a  branch  of  industry 
that  had  become  unproductive  at  a  former  period,  when  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  it  would  be  more  productive  at  this  moment. 

We  have  already  noticed  several  changes  of  the  localities  in  which  the  whale  fishery 
has  bea^  earned  on  at  different  periods  ;  within  these  few  years  another  has  taken  place 
even  more  important.  The  seas  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland  are  now  nearly 
abandoned  by  the  whalers,  who  resort  in  preference  to  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
or  to  the  sea  which  washes  the  coast  of  West  Greenland.  The  Dutch  fishers  first  began 
to  frequent  Davis's  Straits  in  1719;  and  as  the  whales  had  not  hitherto  been  pursued 
into  this  vast  recess,  they  were  found  in  greater  numbers  than  in  the  seas  round  Spitz- 
bergen. From  about  this  period  it  was  usually  resorted  to  by  about  3-lOths  of  the 
Dutch  ships.  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  Davis's  Straits  began  to 
be  frequented  by  English  whalers ;  and  even  so  late  as  1 820,  when  Captain  Scoresby 
published  his  elaborate  and  valuable  work  on  the  whale  fishery,  that  carried  on  in  the 
Greenland  seas  was  by  far  the  most  considerable.  But  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
Greenland  fishery  has  been  almost  entirelj'  deserted.  The  various  discoveries  made  by 
the  expeditions  recently  fitted  out  by  government  for  exploring  the  seas  and  inlets  to 
the  westward  of  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay,  have  made  the  fishers  acquainted  with 
several  new  and  advantageous  situations  for  the  prosecution  of  their  business.  What 
further  revolutions  the  fishery  may  be  destined  to  undergo,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  results  that  have  happened  elsewhere  will 
happen  in  Davis's  Straits,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  pursue  the  whale  to  new  and, 
perhaps,  still  more  inaccessible  haunts. 

The  sea  in  DaN-is's  Straits  is  less  incommoded  with  field  ice  than  the  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen  seas,  but  it  abounds  with  icebergs  ;  and  the  fishery,  when  carried  on  in 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound,  is  more  dangerous,  perhaps,  than  any  that  has 
hitherto  been  attempted. 

The  following  Table  gives  a  view  of  the  produce  of  the  Northern  whale  fishery  during 
the  3  years  ending  with  1827  :  — 


Years. 

No.  of  Ships  despatched. 

No.  of  Whales  captured. 

^'  Quantity  of  Oil. 

QuanUt;  of  Whalebone. 

1825 
1826 
1827 

110 
91 
88 

501 

510 

1,155 

Tom. 

6,597 
7,087 
13,179 

Toru. 
360 
S90 
732 

It  appears  from  this  and  the  previous  Table,  that  the  number  of  ships  sent  out  has 
declined  nearly  one  half  since  1 820.  The  bounty  was  repealed  in  1 824,  and  the  ships  fitted 
out  have  since  fallen  off  in  the  ratio  of  112  to  88  or  90.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  insecure  foundation  on  which  the  trade  had  previously  rested. 

The  whale  fishery  has  for  a  lengthened  period  partaken  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
gambling  adventure  than  of  a  regular  industrious  pursuit.  Sometimes  the  ships  do  not 
get  half  a  cargo,  and  sometimes  they  come  home  clean.  The  risk  of  shipwreck  is  also 
very  considerable.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Scoresby's  Tables  (vol.  ii.  p.  131.),  that  of  586 
ships  sent  to  the  North  during  the  4  years  ending  with  1817,  eight  were  lost.  This 
period  was,  however,  uncommonly  free  from  disaster.  It  would  .seem,  too,  that  the 
risk  of  shipwreck  is  greater  in  Davis's  Straits  than  in  the  seas  to  the  east  of  Greenland. 
In  1819,  of  63  ships  sent  to  Davis's  Straits,  no  fewer  than  10  were  lost;  in  1821,  out 
of  79  ships,  11  were  lost ;  and  in  1822,  out  of  60  ships,  7  were  lost.  But  1830  has  in 
this  respect  been  the  most  disastrous.  —  Of  87  ships  that  sailed  for  Davis's  Straits,  no 
less  than  18,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  totally  lost;  24  returned  clean,  or 
without  having  caught  a  single  fish  ;  and  of  the  remainder,  not  1  had  a  full  cargo,  only 
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1  or  2  being  half  fished  I  If  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  ships  cast  away,  including  the 
outfit,  at  7,000/.  each,  the  loss  from  shipwreck  only  will  be  126,000/.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  a  detailed  account  of  the  fishery  in  1832  ;  — 

Account  of  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery  in  1832 ;  exhibiting  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  the  Ships 
sent  out  by  each  Port,  with  the  Number  of  Fish  taken,  and  the  Quantity  of  Oil  and  Bone. 


Ports, 

No.  of  Ships. 

Tonna^. 

Fish. 

OU. 

.Bone.                   1 

Tinu. 

Ton*. 

Ctvt. 

Hull 

30 

9,938 

539 

4,603 

251 

11 

Whitby      - 

1 

324 

29 

235 

11 

18 

Newcastle 

i 

1,509 

121 

1,019 

55 

6 

Berwick        -            -       - 

1 

309 

22 

185 

9 

10 

London 

3 

1,151 

44 

265 

12 

14 

Peterhead    -          -         - 

11 

3,076 

159 

1,244 

63 

8 

Aberdeen 

6 

1,823 

93 

833 

43 

9 

Dundee        -           -         - 

9 

2,929 

240 

1,902 

104 

10 

Montrose 

3 

964 

28 

257 

13 

7 

Kirkaldy     - 

5 

1,609 

98 

785 

41 

10 

Leith 

8 

2,761 

190 

1,282 

68 

17 

Totals      - 

81 

26,393 

1,563 

12,610 

676 

120 

Estimaled  Falue.  — 1^,610  tuns  of  oil,  at  20/.,  252,200/:.;  676  tons  of  whalebone,  at  125/.,  84,S00i , 
making  in  all,  336,700f. 

There  has  been  a  somewhat  singular  change  in  the  ports  from  which  the  fishery  is  chiefly  carried  on. 
In  London  were  undertaken  all  the  discoveries  which  led  to  its  establishment ;  and  for  some  time  a 
complete  monopoly  was  enjoyed  by  the  great  companies  formed  in  that  city.  Even  between  the  years 
1780  and  1790,  the  metropolis  sent  out  4  times  the  number  of  vessels  that  sailed  from  any  other  port.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  her  fishery  was,  on  the  whole,  less  fortunate  than  that  of  the  new  rivals  which 
had  sprung  up ;  and  her  merchants  were  so  much  discouraged,  that  in  Mr.  Scoresby's  time  they  equipped 
only  17  or  18  vessels.  They  have  since  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  trade,  employing  in  1832  not  more 
than  3  ships. 

Hull  early  became  a  rival  to  London,  having  sent  out  vessels  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  fishery. 
Although  checked  at  first  by  the  monopoly  of  the  great  companies,  as  soon  as  the  trade  became  free  she 
prosecuted  it  with  distinguished  success.  In  the  end  of  the  last  century,  that  town  attained,  and  has 
ever  since  preserved,  the  character  of  the  first  whale-fishing  port  in  Britain. 

Whitby  engaged  in  this  pursuit  in  1753,  and  carried  it  on  for  some  time  with  more  than  common  suc- 
cess ;  but  her  operations  have  since  been  much  limited.  Liverpool,  after  embarking  in  the  undertaking 
with  spirit,  has  now  entirely  relinquished  it.  Meantime  the  eastern  ports  of  Scotland  have  steadily 
carried  on,  and  even  extended,  their  transactions,  while  those  of  the  country  at  large  were  diminishing. 
The  increase  has  been  most  remarkable  at  Peterhead  ;  and  indeed  this  town,  as  compared  especially 
with  London,  must  derive  a  great  advantage  from  avoiding,  both  in  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages, 
600  miles  of  somewhat  difficult  navigation. 

The  following  summary  has  been  collected  from  Mr.  Scoresby,  as  the  average  quantity  of  shipping  fitted 
out  in  the  different  ports  for  9  years,  ending  with  1818;  and  the  comparison  of  it  with  the  number  sent 
out  in  1832  will  show  the  present  state  of  the  trade  :  — 


Average  of 

1810—18. 

England  —  Berwick 

.       1?       - 

Grimsby 

-       1|       - 

HuU     - 

-  54   . 

1  Liverpool 

•     ^1     - 

London 

-    171     - 

Lynn    - 

-      Ig      - 

Newcastle 

-      ♦?      - 

Whitby 

-    H    - 

91§ 

Scotland  —  Aberdeen 

-  H    - 

Banff   . 

-    i   - 

832. 

Average  of 
1810-18. 

18J2. 

1 

Scotland  —  Burntisland 

0        - 

-      0 

0 

Dundee 

-  7a  - 

.      9 

30 

Greenock 

8 
-       5       - 

-      0 

0 

Kirkcaldy 

-  I  - 

-      5 

3 

Kirkwall 

-      0 

0 

Leith      - 

-  H   - 

-      8 

4 

Montrose 

-    ^     - 

-      3 

I 

Peterhead 

-    6f      - 

-    11 

—  39 
6 
0 

—  40- 



Total 

-  i3ii 

Hardly  a  ship  now  goes  to  Greenland. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  as  a  source  of  national  wealth,  the  whale  fishery  is  of 
exceedingly  little  importance.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  be  of  so  much  consequence  as  a 
nursery  for  seamen  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  number  emi)loycd  in  the  Northern 
fishery  does  not  exceed  4,500  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  casualties  to  which 
they  are  exposed  do  not,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  more  than  balance  the  increased  skill 
and  hardihood  they  acquire  in  so  perilous  an  occupation. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  oil  from  a  falling 
oflf  in  the  fishery.  We  have  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements,  that  tlio  fish  oil  im- 
ported in  1832  amounted  to  12,610  tuns.  But  at  present  nearly  half  this  quantity  of 
olive  oil  is  annually  imported ;  and  as  olive  oil  is  loaded  with  a  duty  of  8/.  8s.  a  tun,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  this  duty  were  reduced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  2/.  or  31.  a  tun,  the  increased 
quantity  imported  would  go  far  to  balance  any  falling  off  in  the  supi)Iy  of  train  oiL 
When  a  coarser  species  is  required,  rape  and  linseed  oil  may  be  advantageously  sub- 
stiluted  for  that  of  the  whale.  Tallow  may  also  be  api)lied  to  several  purposes,  to  the 
exclusion  of  train  oil.  Although,  therefore,  the  whale  fishery  should  decline,  we  need 
not  fear  that  any  material  injury  will  thence  arise  to  the  industry  of  the  country  :  and 
it  would  be  most  impolitic  to  attempt  to  bolster  it  up,  either  by  resorting  to  the  exploded 
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system  of  bounties,  or  by  laying  heavy  duties  on  oil  or  tallow  imported  from  other 
countries. 

The  South  Sea  fishery  was  not  prosecuted  by  the  English  till  about  the  beginning  of 
the  American  war  :  and  as  the  Americans  had  already  entered  on  it  with  vigour  and 
success,  4  American  harpooners  were  sent  out  in  each  vessel.  In  1791,  75  whale 
ships  were  sent  to  the  South  Sea ;  but  the  number  has  not  been  so  great  since.  In 
1829,  only  31  ships  were  sent  out,  of  the  burden  of  10,997  tons,  and  carrying  937  men. 
The  Macroccphaliis,  or  spermaceti  whale,  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Spice  Islands ;  and  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
(vol.  iii.  p.  447.),  has  entered  into  some  details  to  show  that  the  fishery  carried  on  there 
is  of  greater  importance  than  the  spice  trade.  Unluckily,  however,  the  statements  on 
which  Mr.  Crawfurd  founded  his  comparisons  were  entirely  erroneous,  neither  the  ships 
nor  the  men  employed  amounting  to  more  than  l-5th  or  l-6th  part  of  what  he  has 
represented. 

But  errors  of  this  sort  abound  in  the  works  of  those  who  had  better  means  of  coming 
at  the  truth.  INIr.  Barrow,  in  an  article  on  the  fisheries,  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encydopcedia  Britnnnica,  states  the  number  of  ships  fitted  out  for  the  Northern  whale 
fishery  in  1814  at  143,  and  their  crews  at  7,150;  and  he  further  states  the  number  of 
ships  fitted  out  for  the  Southern  fishery  in  1815  at  107,  and  their  crews  at  3,210.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  only  112  whale  ships  cleared  out  for  the  North  in  1814,  carrying 
4,708  men;  and  in  1815,  only  22  whale  ships  cleared  out  for  the  South,  carrying  592 
men !  How  IMr.  Barrow,  who  has  access  to  oflScial  documents,  should  have  given  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  so  erroneous  an  estimate,  we  know  not.  In  the  same  article, 
iRIr.  Barrow  estimates  the  entire  annual  value  of  the  British  fisheries  of  all  sorts  at 
8,300,000/.  But  it  might  be  very  easily  shown  that,  in  rating  it  at  3,500,000?.,  we  should 
certainly  be  up  to  the  mark,  or  rather,  perhaps,  beyond  it.  —  (  See  Fish.  ) 

We  annex  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Southern  whale  fishery  since 
1814. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  annually  fitted  out  in  Great  Britain,  with  their  Tonnage  and  Crew«, 
for  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery,  and  of  the  Bounties  on  their  Account,  from  1814  to  1824,  both 
inclusive. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Bounties  paid. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Bounties  paid. 

£  ■ 

£ 

1814 

30 

8,999 

794 

5,600 

1820 

68 

19,755 

1.827 

9,100 

1815 

^  22 

6,985 

592 

8,000 

1821 

55 

14,398 

1,396 

8.300 

1816 

34 

10,332 

852 

4,500 

1822 

44 

11,432 

1,022 

7,400 

1817 

42 

14,785 

1,201 

10,(H)0 

1823 

59 

17,669 

1,536 

6,800 

1818 

58 

18,214 

1,643 

6.600 

1824 

31 

9,122 

796 

7.3i<) 

1819 

47 

14,668 

1,345 

9,100 

1 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  fitted  out  in  the  diflPerent  Ports  of  Great  Britain  (specifying  the 
same)  for  the  Southern  Whale  Ushcry.  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  on  board,  during 
the  Three  Years  ending  the  5th  of  January.  1830. 


Ports. 

Year  ending 
5th  of  January,  182S. 

Y'ear  ending 
5th  of  January,  1S29. 

Year  ending 
5lh  of  January,  1830. 

Ships,     j       Tons. 

.Men.          Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

London    - 
(irecnock     - 

31           10.158 
2                216 

874             21 
28 

7,000 
nil 

604 

31 

10,997 
nil. 

937 

Office  of  Registrar  General  of  Shipping, 
Custom-house,  London,  Dec.  16.  1830. 


JOHN  COVEY, 

Reg.  Gen.  of  Shipping. 


American  Wliale  Fisheri/.  —  For  a  lengthened  period,  the  Americans  have  prosecuted 
the  whale  fishery  with  greater  vigour  and  success  than,  perhaps,  any  other  people. 
They  commenced  it  in  1 690,  and  for  about  50  years  found  an  ample  supply  of  fish  on 
their  own  shores.  But  the  whale  having  abandoned  them,  the  American  navigators 
entered  with  extraordinary  ardour  into  the  fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Oceans.  From  1778  to  1775,  IMassachusetts  employed  annually  183  vessels, 
carrying  13,820  tons,  in  the  former;  and  121  vessels,  carrj'ing  14,026  tons,  in  the 
latter.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  famous  speech  on  American  affairs  in  1774,  adverted  to  this 
wonderful  display  of  daring  enterprise  as  follows  :  — 

"  Ag  to  the  wealth,"  said  he,  "  which  the  colonists  have  drawn  from  the  sea  by  their  fisheries,  Tou 
had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar.  You  surely  thought  these  acquisitions  of  value,  for  they 
seemed  to  excite  your  envy  ;  and  yet  the  spirit  by  which  that  enterprising  employment  has  been  exercised 
ought  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  raised  esteem  and  admiration.  And  prny.Sir,  what  in  the  worii  J« 
equal  to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  New  England  people  carry 
on  the  whale  fishery.  While  we  follow  them  among  the  trembling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them 
penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits  ;  while  we  are  looking 
for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierce<i  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold  ; 
that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  South.  Falkland  Island, 
which  seemed  too  remote  and  too  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and 
resting-place  for  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than 
the  accumulated  winter  of  l)oth  poles.     We  learn,  that  while  some  of  them  draw  the  line  or  strike  the 
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harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude  and  pursue  their  pigantic  game  along  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  No  sea,  but  what  is  vexed  with  their  liBherics.  No  climate  that  is  not  witness  of  their  toils. 
Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  ot 
English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  been  pursued  by  this  recent  people;  a  people  who  are  still  in  the  gristle,  and  not  hardened  into 
manhood." 

The  unfortunate  war  that  broke  out  soon  after  this  speech  was  delivered,  checked  for 
a  while  the  progress  of  the  fishery ;  but  it  was  resumed  with  renewed  vigour  as  soon  as 
peace  was  restored.  The  American  fishery  has  been  principally  carried  on  from  Nan- 
tucket and  New  Bedford  in  Massachusetts ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  past  the  ships 
have  mostly  resorted  to  the  Southern  seas.  "  Although,"  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  "  Great 
Britain  has,  at  various  times,  given  large  bounties  to  her  ships  employed  in  this  fishery, 
yet  the  whalemen  of  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford,  unprotected  and  unsupported  by 
any  thing  but  their  own  industry  and  enterprise,  have  generally  been  able  to  meet 
their  competitors  in  a  foreign  market."  —  (  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  2d  ed.  p.  46.) 
The  following  statement  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Account  of  Vessels  at  Sea,  from  the  United  States,  employed  in  the  Southern,  or  Sperm  Whale  Fishery, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1833. 


Owned  in  Massachusetts.                                j                                  Owned  in  other  States.                                  1 

At  New  Bedford  and  FairliaTen 

Nantucket               .                       -                      - 
EdKartown                    -              -                -            - 
Falmouth 

Plymouth        -                      ... 
Salem                       *                          -                   • 
Fall  River                         -           -                        - 
Rochester                   .... 
Wareham                        ... 
Dartmouth            -                -                        -          - 
Holmes's  Hole 

Total  absent  firom  Massachusetts 

rastl: 
90 
57 
5 
5 
2 
2 

At  New  Ixjndon,  Con.                ... 
Bristol,  R.  I.               . 

AVarren,  ditto                      -                    -           . 
Newport,  ditto               .... 
Hudson,  New  York 
Poughkeepsie                   .               - 
New  York 
Sag  Harbour 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Total 

Owned  in  Massachusetts 

Total 

Vaielt. 
IS 
10 
6 

37 
166 

203 

166 

The  produce  in  oil,  of  the  sperm  whale  fishery,  in  1832,  was  as  follows : 


Imported  in  ships  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,— 
At  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven    * 
Nantucket  -  -  . 

Newport 

Plymouth        -  ■ 

Imported  in  ships  from  the  Brazils,  — 
At  New  Hedford 

New  I.ondon  .  -  ■ 

Nantucket  ... 


-  30,476 

-  30,4i0 

-  4,120 
.  2,120 


At  Sag  Harbcur 

Bristol 

A\arren 
Sent  home  by  various  merchant  ships 
Taken  in  the  AUantic  by  small  vessels 

Total  of  sperm  oil  in  1832 

Imported  in  1831  .  .  . 


Barrele. 

•      1,000 

200 

223 

-  2,000 

-  1,500 

-  78,749 


'  French  Whale  Fishery.  —  France,  which  preceded  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  the 
■whale  fishery,  can  hardly  be  said,  for  many  years  past,  to  have  had  any  share  in  it.  In 
1784,  Louis  XVI.  endeavoured  to  revive  it.  With  this  view  he  fitted  out  6  ships  at 
Dunkirk  on  his  own  account,  which  were  furnished  with  harpooners  and  a  number  of 
experienced  seamen  brought  at  a  great  expense  from  Nantucket.  The  adventure  was 
more  successful  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected,  considering  the  auspices  under 
which  it  was  carried  on.  Several  private  individuals  followed  the  example  of  his  Majesty, 
and  in  1790  France  had  about  40  ships  employed  in  the  fishery.  The  revolutionary  war 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  this  rising  trade.  Since  the  peace,  the  government  has  made 
great  efforts  for  its  renewal,  but  hitherto  without  much  success.  At  present  there  are 
only  from  12  to  15  ships  engaged  in  the  fishery. 

(This  article  has  been  principally  taken  from  the  Foreign  Quarterhj  Review,  No.  14. 
to  which  publication  it  was  contributed  by  the  author  of  this  work.) 

WHARF,  a  sort  of  quay,  constructed  of  wood  or  stone,  on  the  margin  of  a  roadstead 
or  harbour,  alongside  of  which  ships  or  lighters  are  brought  for  the  sake  of  being  con. 
▼eniently  loaded  or  unloaded. 

There  are  2  denominations  of  wharfs,  viz.  legal  quays  and  sufferance  wharfs.  The  former  are  certain 
wharfs  in  all  sea-imrts,  at  which  all  goods  are  required  by  the  1  Eliz.  c.  II.  to  be  landed  and  shippcil  ,  and 
they  were  set  out  for  that  purpose  bv  commission  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  roign  of  Ch.T  cs  ll. 
and  subsequent  sovereigns.  Many  others  have  been  legalised  by  act  of  parliament.  In  some  port.s,  as 
Chei>stow,  Gloucester,  &c.,  certain  wharfs  arc  deemed  legal  quays  by  immemorial  practice,  though  not 
set  out  by  commission,  or  legalised  by  act  of  parliament.      ,      ^   ^       ,   .  .        ,  ,        , 

-Sufferance  wharfs  are  places  where  certain  goods  may  belauded  and  shipped  ;  such  as  hemp,  flax,  coal, 
and  other  bulky  goods  ;  by  special  suHlraiice  granted  by  the  Crown  for  that  puri)Osc. 

WHARFAGE,  the  fee  paid  for  landing  goods  on  a  wharf,  or  for  shipjiing  them  off. 
The  Stat.  22  Chas.  2.  c.  11.,  after  providing  for  the  establishment  of  wliarfs  and  tjuays, 
makes  it  lawful  for  anv  person  to  lade  or  unlade  goods,  on  paying  wharfage  and  cranage 
at  the  rates  ai)i)ointcd  by  the  king  in  council. 

WHEAT  (Ger.  Weitzcn  ;  Du.  Tunc;  Da.  Ilvede  ;  Sw.  Ilvete  ;  Fr.  Froment,  Bled, 
I>/c ;  It.  Graiin,  Formcnto ;  Sp.  and  Port.  Trir/o ,-  Rus.  Pscheniza  ;  Pol.  Pszenica)  a 
species  of  bread  corn  (  Triticum  Lin.),  by  far  the  most  important  of  any  cultivated  in 
Europe.  We  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  country  whence  this  valuable  grain  was  first 
derived;  but  it  was  very  early  cultivated  in   Sitily.      It  is  raised  in  almost  every  part 
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of  the  temperate  zones,  and  in  some  places  as  high  as  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie 
sea. 

The  kinds  of  wheat  sown  are  numerous,  but  they  may  be  classed  under  4  heads : 
viz.  cone  or  bearded  wheat,  which,  however,  is  now  little  cultivated  ;  white  wheat,  of 
which  there  are  innumerable  varieties,  the  white  Dantzic  being  considered  one  of  the 
best ;  red  wheat,  which  is  seldom  sown  where  the  climate  is  good  and  early,  and  the  land 
in  proper  condition  ;  and  spring  wheat.  A  greater  number  of  people  are  nourished  by 
rice  than  by  wheat ;  but  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  gluten  which  the  latter 
contains,  it  makes  by  far  the  best  bread.  Rye  comes  nearer  to  wheat  in  its  bread- 
making  q\ialities  than  any  other  sort  of  grain  ;  still,  however,  it  is  very  inferior  to  it. 
The  finest  samples  of  wheat  are  small  in  the  berry,  thin  skinned,  fresh,  plump,  and 
bright,  slipping  readily  through  the  fingers. 

Being  very  extensively  cultivated  on  soils  of  very  various  qualities,  and  frequently  with 
very  imperfect  preparation,  the  produce  of  wheat  crops  in  Great  Britain  varies  from  about 
12  to  56  bushels  per  acre. 

The  counties  most  distinguished  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  wheat  are,  Kent, 
Essex,  Suflfolk,  Rutland,  Hertfordshire,  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Herefordshire,  in 
England ;  and  Berwickshire,  and  the  Lothians,  in  Scotland.  In  the  northern  counties  it 
is,  speaking  generally,  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  being  cold  to  the  feel,  dark  coloured,  thick 
skinned,  and  yielding  comparatively  little  flour.  In  the  best  wheat  counties,  and  in  good 
years,  the  weight  of  a  Winchester  bushel  of  wheat  is  from  60  to  62  lbs.  In  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  in  Kent  (where,  perhaps,  the  best  samples  of  wheat  sent  to  the  London  mar- 
ket are  produced),  thb  grain,  in  some  favourable  seasons,  weighs  64  lbs.  a  bushel. 
Where  the  climate  is  colder,  wetter,  or  more  backward,  or  in  bad  seasons,  the  weight  of 
the  bushel  of  wheat  is  not  more  than  56  or  57  lbs.  It  is  calculated  that  the  average 
weight  of  the  bushel  of  good  English  wheat  is  58^  lbs.  ;  and  that  the  average  yield  of 
flour  is  13  lbs.  of  flour  to  14  lbs.  of  grain. — (See  Mr.  Stevenson's  very  valuable  article 
on  England,  in  Brewster's  Encyclopedia,  vol.  viii.  p.  720,  ;  Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ifc. ) 

For  a  view  of  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  wheat, 
&c.,  see  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade.  The  price  of  wheat  in  1833  was  52s.  I  Id.  per 
quarter. 

WHISKY,  a  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  from  corn,  sugar,  or  molasses,  though 
generally  from  the  former.  Whisky  is  the  national  spirit,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland ;  but  that  distilled  in  the  former  is  generally  reckoned  superior  to  that 
of  the  latter.  — (See  Spirits.) 

WINE  (Ger.  JVein ;  Fr.  Vtn ;  It.  and  Sp.  Vino;  Port.  Finho;  Rus.  Wino,  Wino- 
gradnoe  winoe ;  Lat.  Finum ;  Gr.  Oivos ;  Arab.  Khumr),  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape,  or  berries  of  the  vine  (  litis  vinifera). 

The  vine  is  indigenous  to  Persia  and  the  Levant ;  but  it  is  now  found  in  most  tem- 
perate regions.  The  limits  within  which  it  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
of  the  Old  World  vary  from  about  15°  to  48°  and  52° ;  but  in  North  America  it  is  not 
cultivated  farther  north  than  38°  or  40°.  It  is  rarely  grown  at  a  greater  altitude  than 
3,000  feet.  From  Asia  the  vine  was  introduced  into  Greece,  and  thence  into  Italy. 
The  Phoceans,  who  founded  3Iarseilles,  carried  the  vine  to  the  south  of  France ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  was  introduced  into  Burgundy  till  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  • 
The  species  of  Vitis  indigenous  to  North  America  is  very  diffferent  from  the  Vitis  vinifera. 
In  favourable  seasons,  the  vine  ripens  in  the  open  air  in  England ;  and  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  considerable  quantities  of  inferior  wine  were  made  from  native 
grapes.  Vineyards  are  now,  however,  unknown  in  this  country ;  but  the  grapes  raised 
in  hot-houses,  and  used  in  desserts,  are  excellent. 

The  vine  grows  in  every  sort  of  soil ;  but  that  which  is  light  and  gravelly  seems  best 
suited  for  the  production  of  fine  wines.  It  succeeds  extremely  well  in  volcanic  countries. 
The  best  wines  of  Italy  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius :  the  famous 
Tokay  wine  is  also  made  in  a  volcanic  district,  as  are  several  of  the  be:,t  French  wines ; 
many  parts  of  the  south  of  France  bearing  evident  marks  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Hermitage 
is  grown  among  the  debris  of  granite  rocks.  The  most  favourable  situation  for  a  vineyard 
is  upon  a  rising  ground  or  hiU  facing  the  south-east,  and  the  situation  should  not  be  too 

confined ; 

— ^.—  apertos 
Bacchus  amat  colles. 

The  art  of  expressing  and  fermenting  the  juice  of  the  grape  appears  to  have  been  prac- 
tised from  thp  remotest  antiquity.    The  sacred  writings  tell  us  that  Noah  planted  a  vine- 

•  The  ancient  writers  give  the  most  contradictory  accounU  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  vMie 
into  fiaul.  —  (See  the  learned  and  excellent  work  of  Lc  Grand  d'Aussy,  Vie  Priv^e  des  Franqats,  tome  ii. 
pp.  329—353.)     The  statement  given  above  seems  the  most  probable. 
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yard  soon  after  the  deluge  —  (Gen.  ix.  20.);  and  a  modern  Latin  poet  ingeniously 
represents  the  vine  as  a  gift  from  Heaven,  to  console  mankind  for  the  miseries  entailed 
upon  them  by  that  grand  catastrophe ! 

Omnia  vastatis  ergo  quum  cerneret  arvis 

Dosolata  Dcus,  nobis  felicia  vini 

Dona  dedit ;  tristes  hominum  quo  munere  fovit 

Reliquias,  mundi  solatus  vitc  ruinam  !  • 

Vanierii  Pried.  Rusticum,  lib.  xl 
Species  of  Wine.  —  There  are  many  varieties  of  vines ;  and  this  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  differences  of  soil,  climate,  mode  of  preparation,  &c.,  occasions  an  extreme 
variety  in  the  species  of  wine.  But  even  between  places  immediately  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  where  a  cursory  observer  would  hardly  remark  any  difference,  the 
qualities  of  the  wines,  though  produced  by  the  same  species  of  grape,  and  treated  in  the 
same  way,  are  often  very  different.  A  great  deal  evidently  depends  upon  the  aspect  of 
the  vineyard ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  depends  on  peculiarities  of  soil.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  wines  raised  in  a  few  limited 
districts,  such  as  Tokay,  Johannisberger,  Constantia,  the  best  Burgundy,  Champagne, 
claret,  &c.,  that  no  art  or  care  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  producing  of  equal  goodness  in 
other  places. 

Ancient  Wines.  —  The  wines  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  among  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Falernian  and  Cecuban  among  the  Romans,  have  acquired  an  immortality  of  renown. 
Great  uncertainty,  however,  prevails  as  to  the  nature  of  these  wines.  Dr.  Henderson 
thinks  that  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  the  Falernian,  approached,  in  its  most 
essential  characters,  near  to  Madeira.  In  preparing  their  wines,  the  ancients  otlen 
inspissated  them  till  they  became  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  or  even  thicker.  These 
were  diluted  with  water  previously  to  their  being  drunk  ;  and,  indeed,  the  habit  of 
mixing  wine  with  water  seems  to  have  prevailed  much  more  in  antiquity  than  in  modern 
times. 

Modern  Wines.  —  The  principal  wines  made  use  of  in  this  country  are  port,  sherry, 
claret,  Champagne,  Madeira,  hock,  Marsala,  Cape,  &c. 

Port, — the  wine  most  commonly  used  in  England, — is  produced  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Douro,  in  Portugal ;  and  is  shipped  at  Oporto,  whence  itf  name.  When  it  arrives  in  this 
country,  it  is  of  a  dark  purple  or  inky  colour ;  has  a  full,  rough  body,  with  an  astringent 
bitter-sweet  taste,  and  a  strotig  flavour  and  odour  of  brandy.  After  it  has  remained  some 
years  longer  in  the  wood,  the  sweetness,  roughness,  and  astringency  of  the  flavour  abate  j 
but  it  is  only  after  it  has  been  kept  10  or  15  years  in  bottle,  that  the  odour  of  the 
brandy  is  completely  subdued,  and  the  genuine  aroma  of  the  wine  developed.  When  kept 
to  too  great  an  age,  it  becomes  tawny,  and  loses  its  peculiar  flavour.  During  the  process  of 
melioration,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  extractive  and  colouring  matter  is  precipitated 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  the  form  of  crust.  In  some  wines  this  change  occurs 
much  earlier  than  in  othere. 

A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  always  mixed  with  the  wine  shipped  from  Oporto  foT 
England.  Genuine  unmixed  port  wine  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  this  coiintry.  We 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  compounded  article,  that,  were  it  possible  to  pro- 
cure it  unmixed,  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  it  would  be  at  all  suited  to  our  taste.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Brande's  analysis,  on  whicli,  however,  owing  to  the  differences  in  the  quality 
of  the  wine,  no  great  stress  can  be  laid,  ]K)rt,  as  used  in  England,  contains  alx)ut  23  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  In  1833,  2,596,530  gallons  of  port  were  retained  for  consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Oporto  Wine  Compant/.  — The  quality  of  the  wine  shipped  from  Oporto  has  been  materially  injured  by 
the  monopoly  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Oporto  Wine  Company.  This  company  was  founded  in  1756,  during 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  Pombal.  A  certain  extent  of  territory  is  marked  out  by  its  charter 
as  the  only  district  on  the  Douro  in  which  wine  is  to  be  raised  for  exportation  :  the  entire  and  absolute 
disposal  of  the  wines  raised  in  this  district  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  ;  who  are  further 
authorised  to  fix  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  them  to  the  cultivators,  to  prepare  them  for  exportation,  and  to 
fix  the  price  at  which  they  shall  be  -sold  to  foreigners!  It  is  obvious  that  a  company  with  such  ]K)wers 
cannot  bo  any  thing  else  than  an  intolerable  nuisance.  What  could  be  more  arbitrary  and  unjust  than  to 
interdict  the  export  of  all  wines  raised  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Company's  territory  V  But  even  in  its 
own  district,  its  proceedings  have  been  most  oppressive  and  injurious.  The  Com|)any  annually  fix,  by  a 
fiat  of  their  own,  2  rates  of  prices  —  one  for  the  vinho  de  feitoria,  or  wine  for  ex|)ortation,  and  tho 
other  for  vinho  rlc  ramo,  or  wine  for  home  consumption — at  which  the  cultivators  are  to  be  paid,  whatever 
may  l>e  t/ie  quality  oftlieir  wines !  They  have,  therefore,  no  motive  to  exert  superior  skill  and  ingenuity  ; 
but  content  themselves  with  endeavouring  to  raise,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  the  greatest  supply  of 
vino  de  feitoria,  for  which  the  Company  allow  the  highest  price.  All  emulation  is  thus  effectually  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  proprietors  who  possess  vineyards  of  a  superior  quality  invariably  adulterate  their 
wines  with  inferior  growths,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  average  standard.  "  In  this  way,"  sayg 
Dr.  Henderson,  "  the  finer  products  of  the  Douro  vintages  have  remained  in  a  great  measure  unknown 
to  us ;  and  port  wine  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  single  liquor,  if  1  may  use  the  exi>rcssion,  of  nearly 
uniform  flavour  and  strength  ;  varying,  it  is  true,  to  a  certain  extent  in  ijuality,  but  still  always  approach- 
ing to  a  definite  standard,  and  admitting  of  few  degrees  of  excellence.  'i"he  manipulations,  the  admix- 
tures —  in  one  word,  the  ai/a/^fri/^w/ts —  to  which  the  best  wines  of  the  Cimo  do  i)ouro  are  subjected, 
have  much  the  same  eft'ect  as  if  all  the  growths  of  Burgundy  were  to  be  mingled  in  one  immense  vat,  and 
sent  into  the  world  as  the  only  true  Burgundian  wine.  The  delicious  produce  of  Romance,  Chambertin, 
and  the  Clos  Vougeftt,  would  disappear,  and  in  their  places  we  should  find  nothing  better  than  a  second, 
rate  Beaune  or  Macon  wine."  —  (History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Witus,  p.  210.) 
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'  Not  only,  howeve.%  have  tlie  Oporto  Wine  Company  deteriorated  the  quality,  but  they  have  also  raised 
the  price  of  their  wines  to  an  enormous  height  Secured  against  the  competition  of  their  countrymen, 
and  enjoying,  down  tol  831,  a  nearly  absolute  monopoly  of  the  British  markets  by  means  of  the  high  duties  on 
French  wines,  they  have  filled  their  pockets  at  our  expense.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  Company  have 
been  shipping  toinefor  England  at  40/.  a  pipe,  the;/  havejreqiiently  shipjted  the  same  wine  to  other  countries 
at  20/.  /  —  {Fleetwood  IViUiams  on  the  H'inc  Trade.)  And  the  authentic  Tables  jiublished  by  Baibi  show 
that  the  price  of  wine  has  been  trebled  or  quadrupled  under  the  management  of  this  corporation.^(£i«i» 
Statistique  sur  le  Royaume  de  Portugal,  tome  i.  p.  157.) 

But  though  the  abuses  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  Company  have  been  carried  of  late  years  to 
an  enormous  extent,  it  is  long  since  its  injurious  eftects  on  the  commerce  of  this  country  were  dLstinctly 
perceived  and  pointed  out.  So  far  back  as  1767,  the  Board  of  Trade  laid  a  memorial  before  his  Majesty 
in  council,  in  which  they  state,  "  With  respect  to  many  particular  regulations  of  the  Oporto  Company, 
which  we  think  justly  objected  to  by  the  merchants  as  highly  grievous  and  oppressive,  we  have  not 
thought  it  nece.'sary  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  tbeni,  being  of  opinion  that  one  general  and 
fatal  objection  lies  against  them  all ;  viz.  —  that  they  all  contribute  to  establish  in  the  Company  a  mono, 
poly  against  your  Majesty's  subjects,  from  ivhich  by  treaty  they  have  a  right  to  be  exempted." 

But  notwithstanding  this  authoritative  exposition  of  the  injury  done  to  the  Ejiglish  by  this  monopoly, 
and  the  experience  which  every  subsequent  year  afforded  of  its  mischievous  influence,  such  has  been  the 
inveteracy  of  ancient  prejudice,  that  it  was  not  till  the  session  of  1831  that  we  took  the  only  step  by  which 
we  could  hope  to  rid  ourselves  of  its  evils,  as  well  as  of  a  host  of  others,  by  equalising  the  duties  on  French 
and  Portuguese  wines,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  absurd  and  injurious  preference  in  favour  of  the  latter 
established  by  the  Methuen  treaty. 

England  and  Brazil  are  the  only  countries  to  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  port  wine  is  exported. 
Our  imports  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1833,  to  22,li!l  pipes  a  year  ;  of  which, 
however,  a  portion  is  subsequently  exported ;  while  the  exports  from  Portugal  to  all  other  countries, 
Brazil  inclusive,  have  not  recently  amounted  to  3,000  pipes.  It  has  been  supposed,  now  that  there  is  no 
discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  port,  that  its  consumption  in  this  country  will  gradually  fall  off,  its 
place  being  filled  by  French  and  other  wines  ;  but  though  such  a  result  be  not  improbable,  it  derives  no 
confirmation  from  the  pretty  gradual  decrease  in  the  quantities  of  port  retained  for  home  use  since  1827, 
the  French  wines  retained  for  tlie  same  purpose  having  declined  still  more  rapidly. 

Sherry  is  of  a  deep  amber  colour ;  when  good,  it  has  a  fine  aromatic  odonr ;  its  taste 
is  warm,  witli  some  degree  of  the  agreeable  bitterness  of  the  peach  kernel.  When  new, 
it  tastes  harsh  and  fiery  ;  it  is  mellowed  by  being  allowed  to  remain  4  or  5  years  or 
longer  in  the  wood ;  but  it  does  not  attain  to  its  full  flavour  and  perfection  until  it  is 
kept  for  15  or  20  years.  It  is  a  very  strong  wine,  contahiing  about  19  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  It  is  principally  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Xeres,  not  far  from  Cadiz,  in 
Spain.  It  is  very  extensively  used  in  this  country  as  a  dinner  wine.  Dry  sherrj',  or 
amontillado,  when  genuine  and  old,  fetches  a  very  high  price.  Perhaps  no  wine  is  so 
much  adulterated  as  sherry.  With  the  exception  of  Marsala,  the  consumption  of  sherry 
has  been  far  more  influenced  than  that  of  any  other  wine  by  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
in  1825.  In  1833,  the  quantity  retained  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  2,246,085 
gallons,  being  more  than  double  the  quantity  retained  for  consumption  at  an  average  of 
1 823  and  1 824  !  —  (  See  post. ) 

Claret,  —  the  term  generally  used  in  England  to  designate  the  red  wines,  the  produce 
of  the  Bordelais.  Of  these,  Lafitte,  Latour,  Chateau-Margaux,  and  Haut-Brion,  are 
so  generally  esteemed,  that  they  always  sell  fi-om  20  to  25  per  cent,  higher  than  any 
others  of  the  province.  The  first  mentioned  is  the  most  choice  and  delicate,  and  is  cha- 
racterised by  its  silky  softness  on  the  palate,  and  its  charming  perfume,  which  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  violet  and  the  raspberry.  The  Latour  has  a  fuller  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  considerable  aroma,  but  wants  the  softness  of  the  Lafitte.  The  Chateau- 
INIargaux,  on  the  other  hand,  is  lighter,  and  possesses  all  the  delicate  qualities  of  the 
Lafitte,  except  that  it  has  not  quite  so  high  a  flavour.  The  Haut-Brion,  again,  has 
more  spirit  and  body  than  any  of  the  preceding,  but  is  rough  when  new,  and  requires  to 
be  kept  6  or  7  years  in  the  wood;  while  the  others  become  fit  for  bottling  in  much  less 
time. 

Among  the  second-rate  wines,  that  of  Rozan,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margau<,  ap- 
proaches in  some  respects  to  the  growth  of  the  Chateau-Margaux  ;  \vhile  that  of  Gorce, 
in  the  same  territory,  is  little  inferior  to  the  Latour  ;  and  the  vineyards  of  Leoville, 
Larose,  Bran-mouton,  and  Pichon-Longueville,  in  the  canton  of  Pauillac,  aflTord  light 
wines  of  good  flavour,  which,  in  favourable  years,  have  much  of  the  excellence  of  the 
finer  growths.  In  the  Entre-dcux-iNIers,  the  wines  of  Canon  and  St.  Emilion,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Libourne,  are  deemed  the  best;  being  of  a  full  body  and  very  durable,  \\lien 
new,  these  wines  are  always  harsh  and  astringent;  but  they  acquire  an  ii^ieeable  softness, 
and  are  characterised  by  a  peculiar  flavour,  which  has  been  not  unaptly  compared  to  the 
smell  of  burning  wax.  The  aroma  of  the  first  growths  is  seldom  fully  developed  till 
after  they  have  been  kept  8  or  9  years :  but  the  secondary  qualities  come  to  perfection  a 
year  or  two  sooner.  The  colour  often  grows  darker  as  the  wine  advances  in  age,  in 
conseqtience  of  the  deposition  of  a  portion  of  its  tartar ;  but,  when  well  made,  and 
thoro\ighly  fined,  it  seldom  deposits  any  crust. 

(These  particulars  arc  borrowed  from  the  excellent  work  of  Z>r.  Henderson,  on  Ancient 
and  Modern  ti'incs  (\^.  184.).  We  have  given,  in  a  previous  article — (see  Bordeaux), — 
full  and  authentic  details  as  to  the  trade  in  claret.  We  beg,  also,  to  refer  the  reader  to 
that  article  for  some  observations  on  the  wine  trade  of  France,  and  on  the  injury  done 
to  it  by  the  restrictive  system  of  commerce.) 
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There  is  generally  a  very  good  supply  of  claret  in  bond  in  the  docks  in  London.  Its  prii;e  varies  from 
about  15/.  per  hogshead  for  the  inferior,  to  50/.  and  55/.  per  hogshead  for  the  superior  growtlis.  What 
are  called  cargo  or  shipping  clarets  may  be  bought  at  from  5/.  to  10/.  per  hogshead.  The  finest  case  claret 
•ells  in  bond  at  about  50.$.  per  dozen ;  but  parcels  of  very  well  flavoured  wine  may  be  bought  at  2js. 

Champagne,  —  so  called  from  the  province  of  France  of  which  it  i.s  the  produce,  —  is 
one  of  the  most  deservedly  esteemed  of  the  French  wines.  The  wines  of  Cliamp.igne 
are  divided  into  the  2  grand  classes  of  white  and  red  wines  ;  and  each  of  these  again  into 
stiU  and  sparkling  :  but  there  is  a  great  %-ariety  in  the  flavour  of  the  produce  of  different 
vineyards.  Sillery  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  of  the  stiU  wines.  It  is  dry,  of 
a  light  amber  colour,  has  a  considerable  body,  and  a  charming  aroma.  "  Le  corps," 
(says  M.  JulJien,)  "  le  spiritueux,  le  charmant  bouquet,  et  les  vertus  toniques  dont  il  est 
pourvu,  lui  assurent  la  priorite  sur  tous  les  autres."  —  (  Topographie  de  tous  les  Vignohles, 
p.  30.)  Dr.  Henderson  agrees  with  M.  Jullien,  in  considering  it  as  one  of  the  whole- 
somest  of  the  ChaiApagne  wines.  The  sparklingVines  are,  however,  the  most  popular,  at 
least  in  this  country.  Of  these,  the  wine  of  Ay,  5  leagues  south  from  Rheims,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best.  It  is  lighter  and  sweeter  than  Sillery,  and  has  an  exquisite  flavour  and  aroma- 
That  which  merely  creams  on  the  surface  (demi-niousseux)  is  preferred  to  the  full  froth- 
ing wine  (grand-mousseux).  Being  bright,  clear,  and  sparkling,  it  is  as  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  it  is  grateful  to  the  palate- 

"  Cernis  micanti  concolor  ut  vitro 
Latex  in  auras,  gemmeus  aspici, 
Scintillet  exultim  ;  utque  dulces 
Naribus  illecebras  propinet 
"  Succi  latentis  proditor  halitus  ! 
Ut  spuma  motu  lactea  turbido 
Crystallinum  Isetis  referre 
Mox  oculis  properet  nitorem." 

Hautvilliers,  about  4  leagues  from  Rheims  and  1  from  Epernay,  used  formerly  to 
produce  wine  that  equalled,  and  sometimes  surpassed,  the  wine  of  Ay.  But  it  is  no 
longer  cultivated  with  the  same  care  ;  so  that,  though  .still  very  good,  it  now  only  ranks 
in  the  2d  class. 

The  best  of  the  red  wines  of  Champagne  are  those  of  Verzy,  Verzenay,  Maily,  Bouzy, 
and  St.  Basle.  "  lis  ont  une  belle  couleur,  du  corps,  du  .spiritueux,  et  surtout  beau- 
coup  de  finesse,  de  seve,  et  de  bouquet."  —  (^Jullien,  p.  27.)  The  Clos  St.  Thierry,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rheims,  produces  wine  which,  according  to  M.  Jullien,  unites  the  colour 
and  the  aroma  of  Burgundy  to  the  lightness  of  Champagne. 

The  province  of  Champagne  produces  altogether  about  1,100,000  hectolitres  of  wine; 
of  which,  however,  the  finest  growths  make  but  a  small  part.  The  principal  trade  in 
wine  is  carried  on  at  Rheims,  Avise,  and  Epernay.  The  vaults  in  which  the  vintages 
are  stored  are  excavated  in  a  rock  of  calcareous  tufa  to  the  depth  of  30  or  40  feet.  Those 
of  M.  Moet,  at  Epernay,  are  the  most  extensive,  and  few  travellers  pass  through  the 
place  without  going  to  see  them.  The  briskest  wines  {grands-moussetix^  keep  the  worst. 
^(Jullien,  p.  34.) 

Burgundy.  —  The  best  wines  of  this  province,  though  not  so  popular  in  England  as 
those  of  Champagne,  enjoy  the  highest  reputation.  "  In  richness  of  flavour  and  per- 
fume, and  all  the  more  delicate  qualities  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  they  unquestionably 
rank  as  the  first  in  the  world ;  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  former  times,  were  designated  as  the  princes  des  bons  vins."  —  (^Henderson, 
p.  161.)  M.  Jullien  is  not  less  decided  :  —  "  Les  vins  des  premiers  crus,  lorsqu'ils  pro- 
viennent  d'une  bonne  annee,  reunissent,  dans  de  justes  proportions,  toutes  les  qualites  qtii 
constituent  les  vins  parfaits ;  ils  n'ont  besoin  d'aucun  melange,  d'auwme  preparation,  pour 
»ttendre  leur  plus  haul  degre  de  perfection.  Ces  operations,  que  Ton  qualific  dans 
certains  pays  de  soins  qui  aident  a  la  qualite,  sont  toujours  nuisibles  aux  vins  de 
Bourgogne.  " —  (p.  104.) 

Romane-Conti,  Chambertin,  the  Clos  Vougeot,  and  Richebourg,  are  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  RED  wines  of  Burgundy.  Chambertin  was  the  favourite  wine  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  of  Napoleon.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  of  that  name,  situated  7  miles  to  the 
south  of  Dijon,  and  furnishing  each  year  from  1 30  to  1 50  puncheons,  from  an  extent 
of  about  65  acres.  It  has  a  fuller  body  and  colour,  and  greater  durability,  than  the 
Romane,  with  an  aroma  nearly  as  fragrant. 

The  white  wines  of  Burgundy  are  less  numerous,  and,  consequently,  less  generally 
known,  than  the  others :  but  they  maintain  the  highest  rank  among  French  white  wines, 
and  are  not  inferior  to  the  red  either  in  aroma  or  flavour. 

The  entire  annual  produce  of  wine  in  Burgundy  and  Beaujolais  may  at  pre.sent 
be  estimated,  at  an  average,  at  nearly  3,000,000  hectolitres,  of  which  about  750,000 
suffice  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Since  the  Revolution,  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  has  been  greatly  extended  in  the  province.  Many  of  the  new  vineyards  having 
necessarily  been  planted  in  comparatively  unfavourable  situations,  a  notion  has  been 
gaining  ground    that   the   wines  of  Burgundy  were  degenerating.     This,  however,  is 
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not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of  bans  crus,  instead  of  being  diminished, 
has  increased  considerably ;  though,  as  the  supply  of  inferior  wines  has  increased  in  a 
still  greater  degree,  the  fine  wines  bear  a  less  proportion  to  the  whole  than  they  did 
previously  to  the  Revolution.  — {JuUien,  p.  90.) 

The  principal  trade  in  Burgundy  is  carried  on  at  Dijon,  Gevrey,  Chalons-sur- 
Saone,  &c. 

Besides  the  above,  France  has  a  great  variety  of  other  excellent  wines.  Hermitage, 
Sauterne,  St.  Pery,  &c.  are  well  known  in  England ;  and  deservedly  enjoy,  particu- 
larly the  first,  a  high  degree  of  reputation. 

Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Wines  exported  from  France  in  1831 ;  distinguishing  between 
those  of  the  Gironde  and  those  of  other  Departments,  and  between  those  exported  in  Casks  and  Bottles  ; 
and  specifying  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  those  sent  to  each  Country.  —  {Administration  des  Douanei 
for  1831,  p.  2W.) 
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Countries  to  which  exported. 

Wineii 

Casks. 

1 

Wine  in  Bottles. 

1 

Of  the  Gironde. 

Of  other  Departments. 

Of  the  Gironde. 

Of  other  D*paitmts.| 

Qnantitj. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Litres, 

Franca. 

Litres. 

FranCM. 

Utrrt. 

Franct. 

Litra. 

Franet. 

Russia             ... 

1,TS2,17S 

784,158 

904,157 

180,831 

41,491 

88.982 

410,394 

410,394 

Sweden        -           .           ,          . 

r<,440 

321,973 

64,395 

10,128 

20,256 

14,138 

14,138 

Norway           -               .              - 

:;'i,0S7 

58,109 

11,622 

1,126 

2,252 

5,147 

5,147 

Denmark    -           -           -          - 

(    -   • 

".912 

593,438 

118,688 

8,782 

17,564 

7,881 

7,881 

Prussia           .               .                - 

1.-  r.:-i 

'  -I, '^70 

1,232.979 

246,596 

10,376 

20,752 

199,149 

199,149 

Han&e  Towns       .           .             - 

7,0.3.'.,4«u: 

l,h'My'<i9 

5,812,562 

1,162,512 

42,315 

84,690 

110J21 

I10,',«I 

Holland 

l,7'>l,i74 

1,158,023 

3,641,311 

728,262 

7,586 

15,172        14,752 

14,752 

Belgium 

848,765 

551,697 

884,941 

176,988 

4,288 

8,5761       58,281 

58,281 

England        .               .                 - 

1,148.606 

3,790,400 

337,266 

67,453 

292,838 

585,676 

670,681 

570,681 

Portugal            -                -           - 

224 

74 

4,171 

834 

114 

228 

180 

106 

Spain         .                 .                   - 

13,900 

4^87 

431,571 

86,314 

23,210 

46,420 

13,396 

13,396 

Austria           -               -               - 

.33,012 

6,602 

90 

180 

18,819 

18,819 

Sardinia     -           -           -            - 

'1,032 

1,331 

6,235,656 

1,247,131 

597 

1,194 

38,330 

38,.330 

The  Two  Sicilies 

38,448 

7,690 

. 

1.3,232 

13,23i 

Tuscany,      Modena,       Parma, 

Roman  States 

. 

. 

406,404 

81,281 

. 

24,950 

24,950 

Switzerland 

7,013,678 

1,402,736 

. 

. 

31,287 

31,287 

Germany        -           -           -       - 

893,574 

178,715 

. 

. 

277,882 

277,888 

Greece    .... 

196,466 

39,293 

1,790 

1,790 

Turkej 

174,678 

34,936 

- 

. 

19A19 

19,549 

^^  -  .  ■    .-      : 

636,788 

127,358 

- 

. 

13,378 

13,37*1 

. 

6,723,305 

1,344,761 

. 

. 

:  2.5,846 

25,845 

Earhary  Sut« 

. 

- 

. 

- 

2,381 

2,3811 

English  possessions  in  Africa     • 

765,047 

252,465 

589,325 

117,865 

'  72,6'61 

145,322 

2,425 

S,4'jU 

Other  countries  on  the  coast  of 

Afiica 

. 

- 

64,018 

12,804 

1,848 

1,848 

India,  English  possessions 
Spanish  ao. 

48,884 

18,576 

8,875 

1,775 

333,702 

667,404 

1,634 

1,634 

16,352 

6,214 

- 

. 

4,452 

8,904 

Dutch  do. 

. 

25,636 

5,127 

-         - 

2,614 

2,614 

French  do.    -          -       - 

. 

. 

. 

. 

12,226 

24,452 

285 

285 

China 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

286 

285 

United  States 

1.649,845 

544,449 

5,278,987 

655,797 

436,900 

873,800 

.'»4,174 

534,174 

Hayti        - 

203,486 

67,131 

291,966 

58,393 

7,095 

14,190 

7,692 

7,698| 

English  possessions  In  America 
Spanish  do. 

. 

2,760 

552 

110 

220 

1 

61 6,014 

203,314 

753,815 

150,763 

53,298 

106,596 

14,929 

14,9891 

Danish  do.                 •           -        - 

195,748 

64,597 

266,904 

53,381 

16.094 

32,188 

8,080 

8,020 

Brazil        .... 

138,729 

45,780 

2,225,031 

445,006 

47,851 

95,702 

«*,019 

22/>l» 

Mexico 

65,510 

18,318 

41,043 

8,208 

2.-)9,018 

478,036 

7,803 

7,803 

Colombia        .           .           -       - 

7,980 

2,633 

18,161 

3,632 

3,730 

7,460 

9,272 

9,271 

Peru        .               ... 

80,745 

26,646 

. 

15,653 

31,306 

Chili 

39,186 

12,931 

. 

. 

"7.202 

54,404 

1,200 

1,200 

Rio  de  la  Plata 

136,984 

45,205 

125,940 

25,188 

)97 

34,194 

11,151 

11,161 

Guadeloupe 

616,287 

203,375 

2,069,536 

41.1,907 

J21 

91  ,'^42 

10,242 

10,848 

Martinico        *           ... 

480.376 

1 58,524 

2,360,428 

472,086 

,987 

87,974 

14,618 

i4,«H 

Bourbon        ... 

755,175 

2Sfi,207 

1,522,935 

30»,587 

4 /AM 

95,108 

15,262 

15,868 

Senegal           .           .           .      . 

.     236,851 

78,161 

185,242 

37,048 

3,940 

7,880 

5,703 

5,703 

French  Gniana    - 

'     507,835 

167,585 

323,891 

64,778 

6,796 

13,592 

15,273 

15,»7» 

St.  Pier.v  and  Miqnelon 
Totals 

- 

39,657 

7,932 

■        - 

• 

109 

lUU 

26.613,116 

11,448,649 

50,769,137 

10,153,827 

1,880,958 

3,761,916  2,658,162 

2,558,162 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  were  exported  from  France,  in  the  same  year,  2,753,199  litres  of  tint  de 
liqueurs,  valued  at  4,1. 50,250  francs. 

The  total  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  France  is  estimated  at  about  35,000,000  hectolitres  ,'770,000,000 
Imp.  gallons^  worth  i>10,000,000  francs  (21,600,000/.).  We  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  BtmDEJtl'X, 
for  an  account  of  the  influence  of  the  French  system  of  commercial  policy  on  this  great  department  of 
industry. 

Dispute  as  to  the  Comparative  Merit  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy.  —  The  question,  whether  the  wine* 
of  Champagne  or  of  Burgundy  were  entitled  to  the  preference,  was  agitated  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
with  extraordinary  keenness.  The  celebrated  Charles  Coffin,  rector  of  the  University  of  Bcauvais,  pub- 
lishcd,  during  this  controversy,  the  classical  ode,  partly  quoted  above,  in  which  Champagne  is  eulogised, 
and  its  superiority  vindicated,  with  a  spirit,  vivacity,  and  delicacy  worthy  of  the  theme.  The  citirens 
of  Rheims  were  not  ungrateful  to  the  poet ;  but  liberally  rewarded  him  with  an  ?p;)ropriate  and  muni- 
ficent donation  of  the  wine  he  had  so  happily  panegyrised.  Greneau  wrote  an  ode  in  praise  of  Burgundr  ; 
.  but,  unlike  its  subject,  it  was  flat  and  insipid,  and  failed  to  procure  any  recompence  to  its  author.  The 
different  pieces  in  this  amusing  controversy  were  collected  and  published  in  octavo,  at  Paris,  in  I7I2 — 
(See  Le  Grand  d'Ausst/,  I'ie  Privie  des  Franeais,  tom.  iii.  p.  39.,  and  the  Biojiraphie  Cniverselle,  torn.  ix. 
art  Coffin  [Charles).  )  Erasmus  attributes  tne  restoration  of  his  health  to  his  having  drunk  liberally  of 
Burgundy;  and  has  eulogised  it  in  the  most  extravagant  lerms.  An  epistle  of  his,  quoted  by  Le  Grand 
d'Aussy,  shows  that  Falstaff  and  he  could  have  spent  an  evening  together  less  disagreeably  than  might 
have  been  supposed  :  — "lye  premier  qui  enseigna  I'art  de  fairece  vin  (Bourgogne),  ou  qui  en  fit  present, 
ne  doiUil  point  passer  plutAt  pour  nous  avoir  donn^  la  vie  que  pour  nous  avoir  gratifi^  d'une  liqueur."  — 
{.Vie  I'rivie  des  Franfais,  tom.  iii.  p.  9.) 

Consumption  of  French  JViru  in  England.  Discriminating  Duties.  —  Owing  to  the  intimate  connection 
subsisting  between  England  and  France  for  several  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  the  wines  of  the  latter 
■were  long  in  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  English  market :  but  the  extension  of  commerce  gradu- 
ally led  to  the  introduction  of  other  species  ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1.,  the  dry  white 
wines  of  Spain  seem  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  This,  however,  was  only  a  temporary 
preference.     Subsequently  to  the  Restor.ttion,  the  wines  of  France  regained  their  former  ascendancy. 
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in  1687,  their  importations  amounted  to  15,518,  in  1688  to  14,218,  and  in  1689  to"  11,106  tuns.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  whether  so  much  as  a  single  pipe  of  port  had  ever  found  its  way  to  England  previously 
to  this  period  —  {Henderson,  p.  313.) ;  and  it  i-s-most  probable  that  the  wines  of  France  would  have  con- 
tinued to  preserve  their  ascendancy  in  our  markets,  had  not  their  importation  been  artificially  checked. 

The  trade  with  France  had  occasionally  been  prohibited  previously  to  the  accession  of  William  III. ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1693  that  any  distinction  was  made  between  the  duties  payable  on  French  and  other 
wines.  But  Louis  XIV.  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart,  the  British  govern- 
incnt,  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  and  without  reflecting  that  the  blow  aimed  at  the  French  would 
infallibly  recoil  upon  themselves,  imposed,  at  the  period  above-mentioned,  a  discriminating  duty  of  8/. 
a  tun  on  French  wines,  and  in  Ki!)?  increased  it  to  33/.  !  In  consequence  of  this  enormous  augmentation 
of  duty  on  French  wines,  the  merchants  began  to- import  wine  from  Oporto  as  a  substitute  for  the  red 
ivines  of  Bordeaux,  e.v.cluded  by  the  high  duties.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  discriminating 
duties  would  have  Been  repealed  as  soon  as  the  excitement  which  produced  them  had  subsided,  and  that 
the  trade  would  have  returned  to  its  old  channels,  had  not  the  stipulations  in  the  famous  commercial 
treaty  with  Portugal,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Methuen  in  1703,  given  them  permanence.  Such,  however,  w-as 
unluckily  the  case  :  for,  according  to  this  treaty,  we  bound  ourselves  to  charge  in  future  one  third  higher 
duties  on  the  wines  of  France  than  on  those  of  Portugal ;  the  Portuguese,  by  way  of  compensation, 
binding  themselves  to  admit  our  woollens  into  their  markets  in  preference  to  those  of  other  countries,  at 
a  fixed  and  invariable  rate  of  duty. 

Though  very  generally  regarded  at  the  time  as  the  highest  effort  of  diplomatic  skill  and  address,  the 
Methuen  treaty  was  certainly  founded  on  the  narrowest  views  of  national  interest,  and  has  pioved,  in  no 
common  degree,  injurious  to  both  parties,  but  especially  to  England.  By  binding  ourselves  to  receive 
Portuguese  wines  for  two  thirds  of  the  duty  payable  on  those  of  France,  we,  in  effect,  gave  the  Portu- 
guese growers  a  monopoly  of  the  British  market,  and  thereby  attracted  too  great  a  proportion  of  the 
deficient  capital  of  Portugal  to  the  jiroduction  of  wine;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  not  only  excluded 
one  of  the  principal  equivalents  the  French  had  to  offer  for  our  commodities,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  we  considered  it  better  to  deal  with^iuo  millions  of  poor  beggarly  customers,  than  with  <A/>/'^  millions 
of  rich  ones,  but  we  also  provoked  the  retaliation  of  the  French,  who  forthwith  excluded  most  of  our 
articles  from  their  markets  ! 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  regulations  in  the  Methuen  treaty  were  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Davenant  and  Mr.  Hume.  The  latter,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Batanee  of  Trade,  published  in  1752,  says, 
"  Our  jealousy  and  hatred  of  France  are  without  bounds.  These  passions  have  occasioned  innumerable 
barriers  and  obstructions  on  commerce,  where  we  are  commonly  accused  of  being  the  aggressors.  But 
what  have  we  gained  by  the  bargain  ?  H'e  lost  the  French  market  for  uur  voolten  manvfacturcs,  and 
transferred  the  commerce  of  wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  ice  buy  /nuch  worse  liquor  at  a  much 
higher  price !  There  are  few  Englishmen  who  would  not  think  their  country  absolutely  ruined,  were 
French  wine  sold  in  England  so  cheap,  and  in  such  abundance,  as  to  supplant  aie  and  other  home-brewed 
liquors.  But,  would  we  lay  aside  prejudice,  it  would  not  be  dilficult  to  prove  that  nothing  could  be  more 
innocent ;  perhaps,  more  advantageous.  Each  new  acre  of  vineyard  planted  in  France,  in  order  to  supply 
England  with  wine,  would  make  it  requisite  for  the  French  to  take  an  equivalent  in  English  goods,  by 
the  sale  of  which  we  should  be  equally  benefited." 

In  consequence  of  the  preference  so  unwisely  given  to  the  wines  of  Portugal  over  those  of  France, 
—  a  preference  continued,  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  sound  policy  and  common  sense,  down  to 
1831,  —  the  imports  of  French  wine  were  for  many  years  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle  ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  increased  consumption,  occasioned  by  the  retluction  of  the  duties  in  1825,  the  quantity  made  use 
of  in  1833  did  not  exceed  232,500  gallons ;  while  the  consumption  of  Portuguese  wines  amounts  to  about 
2,600,000  Imperial  gallons!  This  is  the  most  striking  examjjle,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  commerce,  of 
the  influence  of  customs  duties  in  diverting  trade  into  new  channels,  and  altering  the  taste  of  a  people. 
All  but  the  most  opulent  classes  having  been  compelled,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  cither  to  renounce 
wine,  or  to  use  port,  the  taste  for  the  latter  has  been  firmly  rooted;  the  beverage  that  was  originally 
forced  upon  us  by  necessity  having  become  congenial  from  habit.  We  have  little  doubt,  however, 
now  that. the  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  port  is  abolished,  that  the  excellence  of  the  French 
wines  will  ultimately  regain  for  them  some  portion  of  that  favour  in  tlie  English  market  they  formerly 
enjoyed.* 

Madeira,  —  so  called  from  the  island  of  that  name,  — is  a  wine  that  has  long  been  in 
extensive  use  in  this  and  other  countries.  Plants  of  the  vine  were  conveyed  from  Crete 
to  Madeira  in  1421,  and  have  succeeded  extremely  well.  There  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  flavour  and  other  qualities  of  the  wines  of  Madeira  :  the  best  are  produced  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island.  Though  naturally  strong,  they  receive  an  addition  of  brandy 
when  racked  from  the  vessels  in  which  they  have  been  fermented,  and  another  portion 
is  thrown  in  previously  to  their  exportation.  This  is  said  to  be  required  to  sustain  the 
wine  in  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  pa.ssage  to  and  from  India 
and  China,  to  which  large  quantities  of  it'are  .sent;  it  being  foimd  that  it  is  mellowed,  and 
its  flavour  materially  improved,  by  the  voyage.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow 
that  the  wines  whicli  have  made  the  longest  voyages  are  always  the  best.  IMuch  must 
obviously  depend  on  tlie  original  quality  of  the  wine  ;  and  many  of  the  parcels  selected 
to  be  sent  to  India  are  so  inferior,  that  the  wine,  when  brought  to  London,  does  not 
rank  so  high  as  that  which  has  been  imported  direct.  But  when  the  parcel  sent  out 
has  been  well  chosen,  it  is  very  much  matured  and  improved  by  the  voyage ;  and  it  not 
only  fetches  a  higher  price,  but  is  in  all  respects  sujierior  to  the  direct  importations. 
Most  of  the  adventitious  spirit  is  dissipated  in  the  course  of  the  Indian  voyage. 

Madeira  wines  may  be  kept  for  a  very  long  period.  "  Like  tlie  ancient  \iiitages  of 
the  Surrentine  hills,  they  are  truly  Jirmissima  vina,  retaining  their  qualities  unimpaired 
in  both  extremes  of  climate,  suffering  no  decay,  and  constantly  improving  as  they 
advance  in  age.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  pronounced  in  condition  until  they  have  been 
kept  for  10  years  in  the  wood,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  mellow  nearly  twice  tliat  time 
in  bottle  :  and  even  then  they  will  hardly  liave  reached  the  utmost  perfection  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.      When  of  good  quality,  and  matured  as  above  described,  they  lose 

•  The  mischievous  operation  of  the  Methuen  treaty,  and  of  the  discriminating  duty  on  French  wines, 
were  rery  strikingly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hyde  Villiers,  in  his  able  .speech  on  the  15th  of  June,  18S0.  It 
if  highly  deserving  of  the  reader's  attention. 
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all  their  original  harshness,  and  acquire  that  agreeable  pungency,  that  bitter  sweetishness, 
which  was  so  highly  prized  in  the  choicest  wines  of  antiquity  ;  uniting  great  strength 
and  richness  of  flavour  with  an  exceedingly  fragrant  and  diflFusible  aroma.  The  nutty 
.taste,  which  is  often  very  marked,  is  not  communicated,  as  some  have  imagined,  by 
.means  of  bitter  almonds,  but  is  inherent  in  the  wine." — (^Henderson,  p.  253.) 

The  wines  of  Madeira  have  latterly  fallen  into  disrepute  in  England.  The  growth 
of  the  island  is  very  limited  —  not  exceeding  20,OCK)  pipes,  of  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity goes  to  the  West  Indies  and  America.  Hence,  when  Madeira  was  a  fashionable 
■wine  in  England,  every  sort  of  deception  was  practised  with  respect  to  it,  and  large 
.(jiiantities  of  spurious  trash  were  disposed  of  for  the  genuine  vintage  of  the  island, 
'i'his  naturally  brought  the  wine  into  discredit;  so  that  sherry  has  been  for  several  years 
■the  fashionable  white  wine.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  imagine  that  adulteration  was 
.ever  practised  to  a  greater  extent  upon  Madeira  than  it  is  now  practised  upon  sherrj'. 
.It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable,  that  a  reaction  will  take  place  in  favour  of  Madeira. 
The  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1827  amounted  to  308,?95  gallons, 
whereas  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1833  only  amounted  to  161,042 
;  gallons. 

Malmsey,  a  very  rich  luscious  species  of  the  Madeira,  is  made  from  grapes  grown  on 
rocky  grounds  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
.the  vine  till  they  are  over-ripe. 

.The  trade  in  Madeira  wine  is  carried  on  at  Funchal,  the  capital  of  the  island,  in  lat 
32®  37'  N.,  Ion.  17°  6'  W.      Weights  and  Measures  same  as  at  Lisbon. 

Teneriffe  wine,  —  so  called  from  the  island  of  that  name,  —  resembles  Madeira,  and  is 
not  unfrequently  substituted  in  its  place  ;  but  it  wants  the  full  body  and  rich  flavour  of 
,  the  best  growths  of  Madeira. 

German  Wines.  —  The  wines  of  Germany  imported  into  England  are  principally  pro- 
.  duced  on,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  The  Rhine  wines  constitute  a  distinct 
.order  by  themselves.  They  are  drier  than  the  French  white  wines,  and  are  characterised 
;  by  a  delicate  flavour  and  aroma,  called  in  the  country  gare,  which  is  quite  peculiar  to 
i  fcliem,  and  of  which  it  would,  therefore,  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  description.  A  notion 
■jiyteyails,  that  they  are  naturally  acid  ;  and  the  inferior  kinds,  no  doubt,  a>-e  so :  but  this  is 
no^lthe  constant  character  of  the  Rhine  wines,  which  in  good  years  have  no  perceptible 
^awidity  to  the  taste,  at  least  not  more  than  is  common  to  them  with  the  growths  of 
..winner  regions.  Their  chief  distinction  is  their  extreme  durability.  The  wines  made 
j in. warm  dry  years  are  always  in  great  demand,  and  fetch  very  high  prices. 

The  Johannisberger  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Rhine  wines.  It  has  a  very  choice 
/■flavour  and  perfume,  and  is  characterised  by  an  almost  total  want  of  acidity.  The  vine- 
.  yard  is  the  property  of  Prince  Metternich.  The  Steinberger  ranks  nest  to  the  Johan- 
■  nisberger.  It  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  Rhenish  wines,  and  in  favourable  years  has 
,much  flavour  and  delicacy. 

The  produce  of  certain  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  is  of  superior  quality. 
The  better  sorts  are  clear  and  dry,  with  a  light  pleasant  flavour  and  high  aroma ;  but 
.they  sometimes  contract  a  slaty  taste  from  the  strata  on  which  they  grow.  They  arrive 
jHt  maturity  in  5  or  6  years ;  though,  when  made  in  a  favourable  season,  they  will  keep 
twice  that  time,  without  experiencing  any  deterioration.  • — {Henderson,  p.  22(>.) 

Tokay,  — so  called  from  a  town  in  Hungary  near  which  it  is  produced,  —  is  but  littl 
•known  in  England.      It  is  luscious,  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  high  degree  of  flavour 
, and  aroma.      It  is  scarce  and  dear;  and  very  apt  to  be  counterfeited. 

Marsala.  —  The  Sicilian  white  wine  called  IMarsala,  from  the  town  (the  ancient  Lily 
bceum)  whence  it  is  shipped,  and  near  which  it  is  made,  is  now  pretty  largely  consume  I 
^n  England  ;  the  entries  for  home  consumption  having  increased  from  79,686  gallons  in 
1823,  to  312,993  in  1833;  an  extraordinary  increase,  particularly  when  it  is  considered 
that  during  the  same  period  the  consumption  of  most  sorts  of  wine  has  been  nearly  sta- 
tionary. Marsala  is  a  dry  wine;  the  best  qualities  closely  resembling  the  lighter  sorts  of 
Madeira ;  but  the  increasing  demand  for  it  seems  to  be  owing  as  mi!?h  to  its  cheapness 
as  to  any  peculiarity  of  quality.  It  is,  however,  an  agreeable  dinner  wine.  Marsala 
Jias  b^en  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  and  repute  by  the  care  and  exertions 
/Of  2  Englishmen,  the  Messrs.  "VVoodhouse,  established  in  Sicily,  who  have  an  extensive 
f^cto^y  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marsala.  The  wine  is  shipped  in  large  quantities  for 
America ;  whence  a  considerable  quantity  is  again  conveyed  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
Jt  is  not  unfrequently  disposed  of  as  real  Madeira, 

With  the  exception  of  Marsala,  very  little  wine  either  of  Sicily  or  Italy  is  imported 
into  England.  The  wines  of  those  countries  are,  indeed,  without,  perhaps,  a  single 
exception,  very  inferior  to  those  of  France.  The  natives  bestow  no  care  upon  the  culture 
of  the  vine  ;  and  their  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  want  of  skill  in  the  preparation  of  wine, 
are  said  to  be  almost  incredible.  In  some  districts,  the  art  is,  no  doubt,  better  under- 
stood than  in  others ;  but  had  the  Falcrnian,  Cecuban,  and  other  famous  ancient  wines, 
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not  been  incomparably  better  tban  the  best  of  those  that  are  now  produced,  they  nevcF 
would  have  elicited  the  glowing  panegyrics  of  Horace. 

Wines  of  Greece  and  Ci/prns. — The  soil  in  most  parts  of  Greece  and  of  the  Greciaa 
islands  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  growth  of  the  vine ;  and,  in  antiquity,  they  produced" 
some  of  the  choicest  wines.  But  the  rapacity  of  the  T arks,  and  the  insecurity  of  person 
and  property  that  has  always  prevailed  under  tlieir  miserable  government,  has  effectually 
prevented  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  vine ;  and  has  occasioned,  in  many  places,  its 
total  abandonment.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  presumed,  now  that  Greece  has  emanci~ 
pated  herself  from  the  iron  yoke  of  her  oppressors,  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  will  attract 
some  portion  of  that  attention  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled ;  and  that,  at  no  distant 
period,  wine  will  form  an  important  article  of  export  from  Greece. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  the  destructive  influence  of  Turkish  barbarism  and  misgovern- 
ment  been  so  apparent  as  in  Candia  and  Cyprus.  While  these  2  renowned  and  noble 
islands  were  possessed  by  the  Venetians,  they  supplied  all  Europe  with  the  choicest 
dessert  wines.  Bacci  affirms,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  Candia  sent 
annually  200,000  casks  of  malmsey  to  the  Adriatic ;  whereas  at  present  it  hardly  pro- 
duces sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  few  impoverished  inhabitants.  —  (Henderson, 
p.  243.)  The  wines  of  Cyprus,  particularly  those  produced  from  the  vineyard  called  the 
Commandery,  from  its  having  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  were  still  more  highly 
esteemed  than  those  of  Crete.  In  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  the  total  produce 
of  the  vintage  of  the  island  was  supposed  to  amount  to  above  2,000,000  gallons,  of 
which  nearly  i  was  exported ;  but  now,  the  wine  grown  and  exported  does  not  amount 
to  -j!jth  part  of  these  quantities !  The  oppression  of  which  they  have  been  the  victims, 
has  reduced  the  peasantry  to  the  extreme  of  indigence.  The  present  population  of  the 
island  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  60,000,  —  a  number  insufficient  to  have  peopled  one  of 
its  many  ancient  cities  ;  and  small  as  this  number  is,  it  is  constantly  diminishing  by  the 
inhabitants  availing  themselves  of  every  opportvmity  of  emigrating.  Recently  Cyprus 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mohammed  Ali ;  but  unless  the  Pacha  establishes  a  dif- 
ferent government  in  it  from  what  he  has  established  in  Egypt,  the  miserable  inhabitants 
will  gain  nothing  by  the  change. — (There  is  a  brief  but  good  account  of  Cyprusin^inneiV's 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  §-c.  pp.  176 — 197.) 

Cape  Wines.  —  Of  the  remaining  wines  imported  into  England,  those  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  form  the  largest  proportion  ;  the  quantity  annually  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption being  about  540,000  Imperial  gallons.  The  famous  Constantia  wine  is  the 
produce  of  2  contiguous  farms  of  that  name,  at  the  base  of  Table  Mountain,  between 
8  and  9  miles  from  Cape  Town.  The  wine  is  very  rich  and  luscious ;  though,  ac^ 
cording  to  Dr.  Henderson,  it  yields,  in  point  of  flavour  and  aroma,  to  the  muscadine 
wines  of  Languedoc  and  Roussillon.  But,  with  this  exception,  most  of  the  Cape  wines 
brought  to  England  have  an  earthy  disagreeable  taste,  are  often  acid,  want  flavour  and 
aroma,  and  are,  in  fact,  altogether  execrable.  And  yet  this  vile  trash,  being  the  produce 
of  a  British  possession,  enjoj's  peculiar  advantages  in  our  markets ;  for  while  the  duty 
on  Cape  wine  is  only  2s.  9^.  a  gallon,  that  on  all  other  wines  is  5s.  6d.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  unjust  preference  are  doubly  mischievous  :  in  the  first  place,  it  forces 
the  importation  of  an  article  of  which  little  is  directly  consumed,  but  which  is  exten- 
sively employed  as  a  convenient  menstruum  for  adulterating  and  degrading  sherry, 
Madeira,  and  other  good  wines ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  prevents  the  improvement 
of  the  wine  ;  for,  while  the  legislature  thinks  fit  to  give  a  bounty  on  the  importation 
of  so  inferior  an  article,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  colonists  should  exert  themselves  to 
produce  any  thing  better  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  preposterous  and  absurd 
regulation.  The  act  enforcing  it  ought  to  be  entitled,  an  act  for  the  adulteration  of 
wines  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  bad  wine  in  the  Cape 
colony ! 

Consumption  nf  Wine  in  Great  Britain.  Duties.  —  We  have  repeatedly  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  injurious  operation  of  unequal  and  exorbitant  duties.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  trade  in  wine  has  suflered  more  from  this  cause  than  any  other  department  of  industry. 
We  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the  efl'ects  resulting  from  the  inequality  of  the  duties, 
or  from  the  preference  so  long  given  to  the  inferior  wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain  over  the  superior  wines 
of  France.  But  the  exorbitance  of  the  duties  was,  if  possible,  still  more  objectionable  than  the  partial 
principle  on  which  they  were  imposed.  It  appears  from  the  subjoined  Table,  that  during  the  3  years 
ending  with  IVy'i,  when  the  d<ity  on  French  wines  was  Rs.  ikt.,  and  on  Portuguese  '2s.  tit/,  per  wine  gallon, 
the  consumption  in  (iroat  Britain  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  7,41(),!H7  gallons  a  year,  producing  about 
900,0(10/.  of  revenue.  It  is  probable,  had  the  increase  taken  place  gradual///,  that  those  duties  might  have 
been  doubled  without  any  material  diminution  of  consumjition.  But  in  l"!'.')  and  1796  they  were  raised 
to  Ss.  firf.  per  gallon  on  French,  and  to  5s.  8jrf  per  gallon  on  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wine;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  sudden  and  inordinate  increase,  as  exhibited  in  the  Table,  was,  that  the  consumption  fell 
from  nearly  7,0()(),()()0  gallons  in  179.1,  to  .5,732,383  gallons  in  1796,  and  to  3,970,!K)1  in  1797  !  But  this  un. 
answerable  demonstration  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  heavy  and  sudden  additions  to  the  duties  did  not  pre- 
vent them  being  raised,  in  1804,  to  lis.  Sijd.  on  French,  and  to  7*.  Krf.  on  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wine. 
They  continued  at  this  rate  till  1825  ;  and  such  was  their  influence,  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  in. 
crease  of  wealth  and  population  since  1790,  and  the  general  niiprovement  in  the  style  of  living,  the  total 
consumption  of  wine,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1824,  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  only  5,248,767 
gallons  a  year ;  being  no  less  than  2,162,180  gallons  under  the  aimual  consumption  of  the  3  years  endins 
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with  ITM !  It  may,  therefore,  be  truly  said,  making  allowance  for  the  increase  of  population,  that  tlie 
consumptiun  of  trine  in  Grcnt  Britain  Jell  iff  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  between  17yO  and  Ibii  '. 

Had  Mr.  Vansittart  continued  in  power,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  this  system  might  have  terminated; 
but  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Kobinson  (now  Lord  Kipon)  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  than  he 
resolved  \x\ion  the  eftbctual  reduction  of  the  wine  duties.  In  pursuance  of  this  wise  determination, 
Mr,  Robinson  took,  in  18i),  nearly  .W  per  cent,  from  the  previously  existing  duties  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  spirit  duties  were  at  the  same  time  reduced  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  consumption  of  wine  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  increased  from  little  more  than  4,15ti,()(X)  to  about  5,20<i,0(XJ  Imperial  gallons,  while 
the  loss  of  revenue  has  been  but  inconsiderable.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  atfirming  that  this  measure 
has  been  very  successful,  and  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  example  of  the  superior  productiveness  of  low 
duties.* 

The  duties,  as  reduced  by  Mr.  Robinson,  frere  ~s.  3rf.  per  Imperial  gallon  on  French  wines,  is.  lOrf.  per 
do.  on  all  other  foreign  wines,  and  2s.  5rf.  on  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  continued  on  this 
footing  till  the  equalisation  act  (1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  30.),  which  imposes  a  duty  of  5s.  Gd.  per  Imperial 
gallon  on  all  foregn  wine-,  and  of  2s.  9rf.on  those  of  the  Cape. 

But  the  equalisation  eflected  by  this  act  ought  noltto  have  been  brought  about  by  adding  any  thing  to 
the  duties  on  port,  sherry,  &c,,  but  exclusively  by  reducing  those  on  French  wines  to  their  level.  The 
subjoined  Tables  show  tiiat  the  consumption  of  wine  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  stationary  from 
182ti  to  1831  ;  and  the  addition  of  Srf.  a  gallon,  that  was  then  made  to  the  duties  on  all  sorts  of  foreign 
wine  except  French,  from  which  Is.  9rf.  was  deducted,  appears  to  have  sensibly  affected  tlie  consumption 
of  1832.  Considering,  indeed,  the  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  more 
generally  diffused  use  of  wine,  the  small  increase  of  the  quantities  retained  for  consumption  is  notahttle 
surprising.  A  good  deal  is,  we  believe,  ascribable  to  adulteration.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
duties  are  still  too  high  ;  but  they  are  principally  objectionable  from  the  mode  of  their  assessment.  'J"he 
trade  will  neier  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing  till  the  duty  is  imposed  on  an  ad  valorem  principle.  The 
imposition  of  the  same  duty  on  inferior  and  cheap  wines,  worth  lii/.  a  hogshead,  as  on  the  choicest  Bur. 
gundy  and  Champagne,  worth  50/.  or  tid/.  a  hogshead,  is  so  utterly  subversive  of  all  principle,  that  one  is 
astonished  it  should  be  maintained  for  an  instant.  Its  absurdity  would  not  be  exceeded,  were  the  same  duty 
charged  on  small  beer  that  is  charged  on  gin  !  The  effect  of  this  apparently  equal,  but  really  most  unequal 
duty,  is  to  exclude  all  low  priced  wines  from  the  English  markets  :  and  to  deprive  the  middle  classes  of  the 
gratification  derivable  from  their  use.  Commercially  speaking,  Bordeaux  is  much  nearer  London  than  Paris: 
and,  but  for  this  preposterous  system,  the  cheap  wines  of  the  Gironde,  Langutdoc,  and  Provence  might  be 
bought  here  at  a  less  price  than  in  most  parts  of  France.  Were  it  necessary  for  the  sake  of  revenue  to 
continue  the  present  system,  it  might  be  reluctantly  submitted  to;  but  it  is  abundantly  certain,  that 
a  fairly  assessed  ad  vahrem  duty  would,  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  the  middle  classes,  yield  a  much 
larger  amount  of  revenue  than  is  produced  by  the  constant  duty  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  endured,  that  the 
trade  of  the  country  should  be  ileeply  injured,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  community 
materially  impaired,  for  no  purpose  of  public  utility,  but  merely  that  injustice  and  absurdity  may  be  pro- 
longe<i!  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  imposition  of  an  ad  valorein  duty  woiUd  lead  to  the  commission  of 
fraud  ;  but  we  have  been  assured,  by  those  familiar  with  the  customs,  that  such  precautions  might  easily 
be  adopted  as  would  prevent  any  danger  on  this  head.  And  though  it  were  otiierwise  —  though  a  few 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  were  admitted  for  home  consumption  at  a  somewhat  lower  duty  than  they 
ought  to  have  paid —  the  injury  would  be  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  and  would  hardly,  indeecl,  deserve  a 
moment's  attention.  In  the  United  States,  most  duties  are  imposed  on  an  ad  valorem  principle;  and  it  is 
not  alleged  that  any  real  difficulty  has  to  be  encountered  in  their  collection. 

Consumption  of  Wine  in  Ireland.  Duties. — In  1790,  the  duties  on  wine  consumed  in  Ireland  werccon- 
siderably  below  the  level  of  tliose  imposed  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  average  annual  quantity  of  allsorts 
retained  for  home  consumption  in  that  country  amounted  to  about  1,160,(XXJ  Imperial  gallons,  proclucing 
about  138,000/.  a  year  of  revenue.  Had  those  to  whom  the  government  of  Ireland  was  intrusted  possessed 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  merest  elements  of  finance,  or  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  they  would 
not  have  attemptetl  to  add  to  the  public  revenue  by  augmenting  the  duties  on  wine.  Owing  to  the  limited 
number  of  the  middle  classes  in  Ireland,  an  increase  of  duty  could  not  be  expected  to  be  productive; 
and  though  it  had  yielded  •50,0<J()/.,  or  even  100,010/.  a  year  additional  revenue,  that  would  have  been 
no  compensation  for  the  injury  it  was  sure  to  do  in  checking  the  diffusion  of  that  taste  for  luxuries  and 
enjoyments  so  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  people.  But  those  who  had  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  were  insensible  to  such  considerations ;  and  never  doubted  that  2  and  2  make  4  in  the  arith- 
metic of  the  customs  as  well  as  in  Cocker!  Such,  indeed,  was  their  almost  incredible  rapacity,  that  in 
the  interval  between  1791  and  1814,  they  raised  the  duty  on  I'rench  wine  from  35/.  7s.  a  tun  to  144/.  7s.  firf. ; 
and  that  <-n  port  from  2.7.  4s.  8</.  to  95/.  1  Is. !  This  was  a  much  more  rapid  increase  than  had  taken  place 
in  England  ;  and  as  the  country  was  far  less  able  to  bear  even  the  same  increase,  the  consequences  have 
been  proimrtionally  mischievous.  In  181.5,  the  quantity  of  wine  retaincfi  for  home  consumption  in  Ire. 
land  had  declined,  notwithstanding  the  population  had  been  doubled,  to  6o8,00O  Imperial  gallons,  or  to 
about  ba{f  the  quantity  consumed  in  1790;  and  in  1824,  the  consumption  had  fallen  to  467,CCO  gallons, 
while  the  revenue  only  amounted  to  i85,0(."0/. ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  commentary  on  such  statements.  But  it  is  mortifying  to  re8ect,  that  the 
legijlature  of  a  civilised  country  like  Great  Britain  should  have  obstinately  persevered  in  such  a  system 
for  about  i  of  a  century.  We  venture  to  affirm,  that  those  who  ransack  the  financial  annals  of 
Turkey  and  Spain,  will  find  nothing  in  them  evincing  in  every  part  greater  rapacity,  ignorance,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  public  interest,  than  is  displayed  in  the  history  of  Irish  taxation  from  1790  to  1819. 

The  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1825  has  nearly  doubled  the  consumption  of  wine  in  Ireland,  and  has 
added  considerably  to  the  revenue.  The  duties  are  still,  however,  oppressively  high  as  compared  with 
the  means  of  the  population  ;  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  population  of  Ireland  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  been  materially  increased  in  the  interval,  the  quantity  of  wine 
retained  for  home  consumption  in  17!:»0,  exceeded  that  retained  for  the  same  puqiose  in  1832,  by  more  than 
3<K),0(XJ  Imperial  gallons  !  The  Irish  are  particularly  attached  to  French  wines  ;  and  supposing  the  duly 
were  fixed  on  an  ad  vahtrem  principle,  so  that  it  should  bd  iis.  6d.  or  4s.  a  gallon  on  the  liner  wine."!,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  consumption  would  be  speedily  doubled  or  trebled,  not  aWy  in  Ireland, 
but  also  in  Britain.     We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  all  Sorts  of  Wine  retained  for  Consumption  in  Ireland,  during  the 
Four  Years  ending  with  1832,  and  of  the  Nett  Revenue  accruing  thereon. 


Years. 

Retaired  for         1           u^,^..^ 
Cn.uniption.       |           Herer.ue. 

Years. 

Retained  for 
Consumption. 

Revenue. 

18«9 
IS.W 

Imp.  Call.                                L- 
-•Sa.'JOO                             181,144 
757,b74                              IVlM'l 

,  1             Imp.  Call. 
1831                           -o7,.-5Sl 
IS-ia            1               766,.'539 

i.. 

17!»,S76 
1S6  169 

Rates  of  duty  same  in  Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain,  since  1814. 

•  An  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  80.,  contributed  to  bring  about  this  measure.    See  also  an 
excellent  tract  on  the  li'ine  Trade,  by  Jlr.  Warre,  |  ublished  in  1824. 
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Adulteration  of  Wine.  —  We  have  already  alluded  to  this  practice  It  was  prosecuted  to  a  very  great 
extent  previously  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1825,  and  is  still  very  far  from  being  suppressed.  It 
has  been  affirmed,  but  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  the  statement  of  exaggeration,  that  at  this  moment 
more  than  a  third  of  all/the  sherry  consumed  in  London  is  the  produce  of  the  /lomc  presses !  Indeed, 
wines  are  every  day  offered  for  sale  at  prices  at  which  every  one  conversant  with  the  trade  knows  they 
could  not  be  affbrded  were  they  genuine.  Mr.  Fleetwood  Williams  has  given,  in  his  valuable  pamphlet 
on  the  fFine  Trade  (1824),  some  curious  details  on  this  subject. 

The  imposition  of  the  duties  on  an  ad  valorem  principle,  by  allowing  genuine  wine  to  be  sold  at  a  low 
price,  would  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  practices  of  the  adulterators.  The  increase  of  the  duties  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne  first  gave  birth  to  this  discreditable  fraternity — (see  a  curious  paper  of 
Addison's,  Taller,  No.  131.) ;  and  it  will  continue  to  flourish  as  long  as  the  duties  arc  maintained  on  their 
present  footing. 

The  only  security  against  being  imposed  upon,  is  to  deal  only  with  respectable  houses  ;  with  those 
largely  engaged  in  the  trade ;  and  to  whom  a  reputation  for  selling  good  wine  is  of  ten  times  more  im- 
portance than  any  thing  they  could  expect  to  make  by  adulteration. 


Account  of  the  Quantity  of  French  and  other  Sorts  of  Wine  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  Great 
Britain  from  1789  to  1832;  specifying  the  Produce  of  the  Duty,  and  the  Kates  of  Duty  thereon. 


1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 

1797< 

1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1803 

1809 


1812 

1813 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 


1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


Quantities  retained  for  Home 
Consumption. 


GaUtnu, 
254,299 
246,334 
250,839 
303,727 
256,160 
99,118 
118,587 
60,881 
Excess  of 
exports, 
4,874  ^als 
45,367 
51,126 
83,471 
141,693 
129,280 
192,136 
21,804 
63,983 
156,002 
160,114 
186,944 

125,266 


77,312 

186,747 

36,880 
301,024 
126,625 
147,671 
266,424 
215,846 
182,175 
165,791 
177,758 
183,296 
204,901 
534,015 


Calluiu. 
5,5S0,.'566 
6,245,983 
7,407,437 
7,778,522 
6,634,750 
6,700,102 
6,808,5.34 
5,681,502 

[•3,975,775 

4,715,290 
4,726,505 
7,615,400 
6,864,617 
6,226,469 
7,989,330 
4,818,915 
4,501,565 
5,780,233 
5,762,223 
6,221,590 

5,682,821 


5,059,178 

4,531,821 

4,90-1,783 
5,667,411 
4,294,182 
5,466,951 
5,873,066 
4,762,754 
4,837,785 
4,850,778 
4,797,401 
6,108,114 
5,274,831 
8,121,978 


Imp.  Gall. 
356,846 
340,471 
451,361 
316,941 

266,086  I  6',410;686 
228,413  I  6,226,470 
203,252    I     4,995,951 


Imp.  Gall, 
6,&3,968 
6,921,6.39 
7,129,464 
5,104,802 


5,814,665 
6,492,313 
7,658,276 
8,082,249 
6,890,910 
6,799,220 
6,927,121 
5,732,383 

3,970,901 

4,760,657 
4,777,631 
7,728,871 
7,006,310 
6,355,749 
8,181,466 
4,840,719 
4,565,551 
5,936,235 
5,922,337 
6,408,534 

5,808,087 

6,805,276 

5,860,874 

5,136,490 

4,718,.568 

4,941,653 
5,968,435 
4,420,807 
5,614,622 
6,139,490 
4,978,600 
5,019,960 
5,016,569 
4,975,159 
6,291,410 
5,479,732 
8,653,995 


Imp.  Gall. 
6,«0,814 
7,262,110 
7,580,625 
6,421,743 
5,676,771 
5,^164,883 
5,199,203 


Rates  of  Duty. 


.S-5 


Cape 


Witu  H- iae  Jvi*e  l  Wine  H 
GaU.  I  GiUI.  Gall.  Call,  j  G 
3    9    '■iii-i  2  6}^  4    I     2  111 


6    l.i'4    Ij 


8    9i'5   11 


5   9i 


8    6    5   8J  5   8i 
8  10    5  llj  5  10j 

10  4     6  114  6  10i 

11  31  7    7     7    6 
..     -     -    -     J    J 


11    6}  7    8 


7   6J 


*   6| 


610| 


9    4)  2   6^ 

9    4112   6j 


2   6i 


7    Oi 


6  10J 


7    7 

7    7 


1  Per  Im  prrial  Gallon.  f 

5.7    3  I  4  in  I  i  10  I  4  10  I  2  5  I   4  10^ 
)  equal  to  the  former  duties  pet  wine  gall.  (_ 
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Nett  Revenae. 


French.  .Other Sorts. 


36,549 
41,352 
43,417 
59,693 
30,308 
14,487 
56,579 
26,263 


684,969 
779,209 
873,351 
959,951 
660,377 
780,536 
1,375,143 
I   1,134,270 


36,232  1     47,432 

33,247  I  1,339,414 

31,316  I   1,661^510 

42,341  I   1,924,871 

84,686  I    1,9118,310 


61/,14 

1,870,358 

72,103 

2,069,252 

34,423 

1,779,899 

81,386 

1,922,480 

94,813 

2,225,615 

89,139 

2,245,058 

126,936 

2,226,800 

The  nett  receipts 
of  duty  on  French 
and  other  descrip- 
tionsofwinecannot  I 


J  be  seiiarately  stated  i 
'  for  thtse  years,  in  f 
'of  the 
of  the 
ards  by  1 


consequence  of  the  j 
destruction 
customs  records  t 


73,185 
■122,662 

76,016 

87,475 
15.'j,3;0 
126,667 
106,892 

97,486 
104,425 
106,982 
117,202 
166,184 


1,959,655 
1 ,972,637 
1,5.34,252 
1,936,244 
2,OS6,niO 
1,675,429 
1,711,503 
1,700,004 
1,689,588 
1,800,484 
l,850,-,'.l 
1,';48,S69 


Allowances  for  ^tock  1 
in  hand        .       -  J 


107,292 
102,509 
136,024 
113,880 
95,139 
70,935 
56,368 


1,162,825 
1,324,010 
1,370,098 
1,178,522 
1,256,468 
1,285,273 
1,321,662 


721,518 
820,562 
916,769 
l,019,f.45 
690,686 
795,023 


1,383,665 

1,.>72,661 
1,692,826 
1,967,213 
1,992,097 
1,931,872 
2,Ml,3.'i6 
1,8 14, .123 
2,00.-.,S(;ti 
2,320,428 
2,.'5j4,19- 
2,353,736 

2,361,113 

2,313,615 

2,169,871 

1,911, .352 
C  Customs 
■i  records 
tde>lro\ed 
2,032,840 
2,095,299 
1,610,299 
2,023,720 
2,241,3SO 
1,802,097 
1,818,396 
1,797,491 
1,794,013 
1,907,466 
1,967,953 
1,815,053 
1,021,044 


794,009 


1,270,118 
I,426,,M0 
1,506,122 
1,292,402 
1,351,607 
1,356,208 
1,619,643' 


Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Foreign  Wines  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  U.sited  Ki.vgdom, 
distinguishing  each  Sort,  during  the  Ten  Years  ended  5th  of  January,  1833.    (Imperial  Measure.) 


Yeats. 

Cape. 

French. 

Portuguese. 

Madeira. 

S|>anish. 

Canary. 

Rhenish. 

Sicilian,  &c. 

Total. 

Galli, 

Gallt. 

Galls. 

GaUt. 

GttlU. 

Gall: 

CalU. 

1823 

555,119 

171,681 

2,492,212 

323,734 

1,078,922 

123,036 

20,670 

79,686 

4,846,050 
6,0.30,091 
8,009,542 
6,058,443 

1824 

595,299 

187,447 

2,512,343 

297,479 

1,21 7  AV« 

117,428 

25,976 

77,085 

4,200,719 

372/.21 

1,8.V),975 

167,108 

107,299 

134,699 

343,707 

2,833,688 

286,275 

l,«22/.80 

131,445 

66,994 

140,318 

1,908331 

152,938 

76,161 

156,721 

6,826,361 
7,162,.376 
6,217,652 
6,4.34,446 
6,212,264 
4,965,542 

1828 

6.52,286 

421,469 

3,307,021 

272,977 

2,1*97,628 

137,.M3 

86,906 

1829 

579,744 

365,3.36 

2,681,751 

229,.392 

1,964,162 

101,699 

76.396 

219,172 

308,294 

2,869,608 

217,138 

2,081,423 

101,892 

68  ,.322 

262,613 

1831 

539,584 

254,.W6 

2,707,734 

209.127 

2,089/)32 

94,117 

57,888 

1832 

514,262 

228,627 

2,617,405 

159398 

2,080,099 

72,803 

38,197 

254,261 

•  ThU  includes  142,613/.  of  additional  duty  collected  by  the  excise  on  wine  in  dealers'  stock*. 
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WINE. 


Account  exhibiting  the  Quantities  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Wine  imported  into  and  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1833;  the  Ouantities  of  each  Sort  retained  for  Home  Consumi)tion  ;  the  Rates  of 
Duty ;  and  the  Gross  and  Nett  Revenue  accruing  ttiereon. 


exported  from 

Rates  of 

Gross  Amount 

Nett  Amount 

Species  of  Wine. 

the  United 

Consumption  in 
the  U.  Kingdom. 

Duty. 

of  Revenue 

of  Revenue 

Kingdom. 

ICingdom. 

received  thereon. 

GalionS' 

Gallimi. 

Callims. 

3.    d. 

L.           3.     d. 

L.       1.    d. 

Cape 

4^,394 

16,436 

545,191 

2    9 

75,103  13    5 

74,974  12    9 

27J,3C6 

99,540 

232,550 

5    6 

69,808  18    6 

63,164  13    1 

iMadeira 

301,057 

209,194 

161,042 



47,902    4    2 

44,177     7    S 

I'onuKuese 

i,ri6,753 

243,577 

2,596,530 

— 

7.32,937     6    2 

713,557    6    5 

Spanish 

.■5^68,i30 

732,306 

2,246,085 

— 

641,773    8    3 

616,036  15  10 

Rhenish 

54,.161 

12,473 

43,758 

_ 

12,760  19    1 

12,055    6    9 

Canary        -        -     - 

253,542 

148,915 

68,882 



20,032  12    6 

18,944  15    5 

Faval        -        -        - 

6,440 

739 

_ 

203    4    6 

203    4    6 

sorts  *        .        - 
Total       - 

503,418 

149,917 

312,993 

— 

87,829     1    5 

86,104  19  11 

7,443,841         1          1,613,298 

6,207,770 

1,688,351     8    0 
4,610  18    6 

1,629,219    2    1 
4,610  18    6 

• 

Received  from  the  excise 
in  dealers*  stocks 

for  additional  duty 

on  winel 

1,692,962    6    6 

1,633,830    0    7 

Price  of  Wine  in  London.— The  following  is  an  account  of  the  price  of  wine  in  bond  in  London,  in 
March,  1834. 


I.. 

,,. 

h. 

3. 

r. 

I.        /,.    ». 

Port,  1st  class,  old 

per  pipe 

44 

1) 

to 

55 

0 

Marsala 

per  ripe 
per  butt 

14 

0  to  16    0 

-     _ 

.■(4 

0 



40 

1) 

Mountain 

16 

0—  3.5    0 

light  and  common 

- 

v.r. 

0 



33 

0 

Tent 

per  hhd. 

2(1 

0  —  26    0 

Sherr\,  1st  quality,  old,  high  flav 

,  per  butt 

62 

0 

— 

SO 

0 

Claret,  1st  growth 

— 

40 

0  —  48    0 



42 

0 



2d  and  3d 



21) 

4lhand5thdo. 



21) 

0 



35 

0 

cargo,  and  inferior  qualities 



4 

0  _  18    0 



15 

0 

— 

IS 

0 

Bu:  gundy,  red 

per  hhd. 

40 

0  _  45    0 

Madeira,  East  India,  fine 

per  pipe 

:w 

0 



55 

0 

white 

— 

48 

0  —  50    0 

1          do.,  very  fine 



(ill 

I) 



SO 

II 

Chat-.H^^gne 

per  doz. 

1 

8  _    2  14 

do.,  middling  and  common 



21) 

0 



.ij 

0 

Sanfeme,  1st  quality,  old 

per  pipe 

30 

0  _  40    0 

AVest  India,  1st  quality 

40 

0 



45 

0 

2d  growth 

16 

0  _  25    » 

2d  and  3d  do. 

20 

I) 



41) 

0 

.Hermitage,  red 

— 

28 

0  _  .18    0 

direct  London  particular 



40 

0 

— 

50 

0 

while 

— 

30 

0—40    0 

2d  quality 

_ 

.-lO 

0 



3S 

0 

:\IoselIe 

peraam 

inferior 

IX 

0 

— 

2.) 

0 

-Hock 

20 

0  —  50    0 

Teneriffe,  best  old 

20 

0 



26 

I) 

Cape  Madeira,  best 

per  pipe 

lb 

0—180 



10 

1) 

— 

14 

(I 

2d  and  3d  c|ualitv 

14 

0  —  l.i   ••  1 



20 

0 

— 

2H 

0 

common 

— 

Buccllas 

— 

26 

0 

— 

36 

0 

Pontac 

— 

15 

0  _  20    0  1 

•'  'Measures. According  to  tlie  system  of  wine  measures  that  prevailed  down  to  1826,  the  gallon  con- 
tained asi  cubic  inches ;  the  tierce,  42  gallons  ;  the  piuicheon,  8+  gallons ;  the  hogshe.id,  6o  gallons ;  the 
pipe  or  butt,  126  gallons  ;  and  the  tun,  2i2  gallons.  But  in  the  new  system  of  measures  introduced  by  the 
act  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.,  the  Imperial  standard  gallon  contains  £77'274  cubic  inches  :  so  that  the  tierce  =  35 
(very  nearly)  Imiierial  gallons  ;  the  puncheon  =  70  (very  nearly)  do. ;  the  hogshead  =  52^  (very  nearly) 
do.;  the  pipe  or  butt  =  lO.'i  (very  nearly)  do.  ;  and  the  tun  =  '210  (very  nearly)  do.—  (See  Weights  and 
Measures.) 

A  very  great  quantity  of  wine  is  sold  to  the  consumer  in  dozens  ;  much  more,  indeed,  than  is  sold  in 
any  other  way  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  regulation  as  to  the  size  of  bottles, —  a  defect  which  has  occasioned  a 
great  deal  of  abuse.  No  one  doubts  the  propriety  of  making  all  gallons,  bushels,  &c.  of  the  same  capacity; 
and  why  should  not  similar  regulations  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  measures  so  universally  used  as  bottles? 

Wine  the  produce  of  Europe  may  not  be  imported  for  home  consumption,  except  in  British  ships,  or 
in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  the  wine  is  the  protiuce,  or  of  the  country  from  which  it  is  imported, 
on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  100/.  by  the  m:ister  of  the  ship.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4   c.  54.) 

Ko  abatement  of  duties  made  on  account  of  any  dainage  received  by  wine.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.) 

Wine  from  the  Cape  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  its  production.  —  (See  anti,  p.  660.) 

Wine  exported  to  foreign  parts,  from  the  bonded  warehouses,  must  be  shipped  in  vessels  of  not  less 
than  70  tons  burden.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  57.) 

Wine  for  Officers  of  Navy.  —  l"or  the  quantity  of  duty-free  wine  to  be  allowed  to  officers  of  the  navy, 
and  the  regulations  under  which  it  is  to  be  allowed,  see  atilr,  p.  6fi7. 

hegulaliotis  ns  tn  7iiixing,  bottling,  Sfc.  in  Warehouses.  —  1.  Wines,  when  deposited  in  warehouses  of 
special  security,  or  in  warehouses  situated  near  the  places  of  landing  and  shipping,  and  declared  in  the 
order  of  approval  to  be  sul.stantiallv  built,  and  cap.iblo  of  affording  general  accommodation  to  the  trade, 
may  be  allowed  to  be  iittcd  up,  fined,  and  racked,  as  often  as  the  owners  may  deem  necessary,  the  lees  to 
be  destroyed  without  iiaymcut  of  duty,  the  quantities  destroyed  being  correctly  ascertained  for  the  purpose 
of  being  eventually  deducteil  from  the  otticial  accounts. 

2.  Bonded  brandy  mav  be  allowed  to  be  added  to  wine  in  the  bonded  stores  for  its  preservation  or 
improvement,  and  the  whole  to  pay  duty  as  wine  upon  being  taken  out  for  home  consumption,  provided 
the  whole  quantity  of  brandy  contained  in  the  wine,  at  the  time  of  entry  for  home  consumption,  do  not 
exceed  20  per  cent.  ;  and  that  a  proper  sample  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  strength  be  allowed  to 
be  taken  out  by  the  proper  officers.  ,     .u  • 

3.  Wines  may  be  allowed  to  be  mixed  with  wines  of  the  same  description  as  often  as  necessary  lor  tneir 
preservation  or  improvement ;  jirovided  that  wine  so  mixed  be  kept  separate  from  ot'ier  wine,  and  that 
the  packages  containing  the  same  be  branded  as  mixed  wine,  and  the  brand  or  other  marks  of  the  original 
shipper  be  effaced.  — (TrraiKj-y  Orrfcr,  2Uth  of  May,  1830.)  ..      o. 

Wine  may  be  bottled  for  exportation  in  a  bonded  vault  appropriated  for  the  puri'oso,  upon  giving /4 
hours'  notice;  but  no  foreign  bottles,  corks,  or  packages  may  be  used,  except  those  in  which  the  wme 
may  have  been  imported  and  warehoused,  unless  the  full  duties  shall  have  been  paid  on  the  same ; 
and  not  less  than  3  dozen  reputed  quarts,  or  6  dozen  reputed  jiint  bottles,  shall  be  exported  in  each 
package  •  and  if  any  surplus  or  sediment  remain,  it  is  to  be  immediately  destroyed  in  the  presence  of 
the  otficer  or  the  full  duties  paid  upon  it.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  57.,  and  Customs  Min.  3Ist  of  Dec.  1828.) 

The  brands  or  marks  on  the  casks  into  which  wines  or  spirits  may  be  racked  at  the  bonded  warehouses 
are  to  be  eflaccd,  and  no  other  brand  or  mark  to  be  retained  thereon  than  those  which  were  on  the  casks 
when  originally  im'poned.  —  [Treasuri/  Order,  29th  of  June,  1830.) 

WO  AD  (Ger.    Waid ;   Dii.  Wecrk  ;  Fr.  Paste!,  Guide,  Vouede  ;  It.  Gvadone,  GuaJo, 
Glastro;    Sp.  Pastel,  Glasto),  the  Isatis  finctoria  of  botanists,   a  biennial  plant,  -with  a 

*  The  other  sorts  are  quite  trifling,  and  do  not  deserve  notice. 
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fusiform  fibrous  root,  and  smooth  branchy  stem,  rising  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height.  Woad 
is  indigenous  to  most  parts  of  Europe ;  and  was  extensively  used  from  a  very  remote 
period,  down  to  the  general  introduction  of  indigo,  in  the  d3'eing  of  blue.  It  is  still 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France  ;  but  in  this  country  its  cultivation  is 
chiefly  restricted  to  a  few  districts  in  Lincolnshire.  After  being  bruised  by  machinery, 
to  express  the  watery  part,  it  is  formed  into  balls,  which  ferment  and  fall  into  a  dry 
powder,  which  is  sold  to  the  dyer.  Woad  is  now  seldom  employed  without  a  mixture 
of  indigo.  By  itself,  it  is  incapable  of  giving  a  bright  and  deep  blue  colour  ;  but  the 
colour  which  it  does  give  is  very  durable.  The  best  methods  of  conducting  the  fer- 
mentation and  preparation  of  woad  are  still  so  very  ill  understood,  that  the  goodness  of 
any  parcel  of  it  can  never  be  ascertained  till  it  be  actually  used  ;  so  that  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  purchased  under  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  to  its  true  value.  At 
the  proper  age,  indigo  plants  yield  about  30  times  as  much  colouring  matter,  and  of  a 
far  superior  quality,  as  an  equal  weight  of  woad ;  so  that  there  is  no  prospect  that  any 
improvement  that  may  be  made  in  its  preparation  will  ever  render  it,  either  in  goodness 
or  cheapness,  a  rival  of  the  former.  —  ( Loudon's  Enct/.  of  Agriculture ;  Bancroft  on 
Colours,  vol.  i.  p.  167.)  We  have  previously  —  (see  Indigo) — given  some  account  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  woad  growers  to  prevent  the  use  of  indigo. 
WOOD.      See  Timbek. 

WOOL  (Ger.  JVoUe ,-  Du.  TFol;  Da.  Uld ;  Sw.  Ull ;  Fr.  Lainej  It.  and  Sp. 
Lana ;  Port.  La,  Lcia ;  Rus.  Wolna,  Scherst ;  Pol.  Welna ;  Lat.  Lana),  a  kind  of 
soft  hair  or  down.  The  term  is  not  very  well  defined.  It  is  applied  both  to  the  fine 
hair  of  animals,  as  sheep,  rabbits,  some  species  of  goats,  the  vicuna,  &c. ;  and  to  fine 
vegetable  fibres,  as  cotton.  In  this  article,  however,  we  refer  only  to  the  wool  of  sheep, 
—  an  article  which  has  continued,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present  day,  to 
be  of  primary  importance  —  having  always  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  clothing  of 
mankind  in  most  temperate  regions. 

Species  of  Wool.  —  It  has  been  customary  in  this  country  to  divide  wool  into  2  great 
classes — long  and  short  wools;  and  these  again  into  subordinate  classes,  according  to 
the  fineness  of  the  fibre. 

Short  wool  is  used  in  the  cloth  manufacture ;  and  is,  therefore,  frequently  called 
clothing  wool.  It  may  vary  in  length  from  1  to  3  or  4  inches :  if  it  be  longer,  it 
requires  to  be  cut  or  broken  to  prepare  it  for  the  manufacture. 

The  felling  property  of  wool  is  known  to  every  one.  The  process  of  hat  making,  for 
example,  depends  entirely  upon  it.  The  wool  of  which  hats  are  made  is  neither  spun 
nor  woven  ;  but  locks  of  it,  being  thoroughly  intermixed  and  compressed  in  warm  water, 
cohere  and  form  a  solid  tenacious  substance. 

Cloth  and  woollen  goods  are  made  from  wool  possessing  this  property ;  the  wool  is 
carded,  spun,  woven,  and  then  being  put  into  the  fulling  mill,  the  process  of  felting 
takes  place.  The  strokes  of  the  mill  make  the  fibres  cohere ;  the  piece  subjected  to  the 
operation  contracts  in  length  and  breadth,  and  its  texture  becomes  more  compact  and 
uniform.  This  process  is  essential  to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woollen  cloth.  But 
the  long  wool  of  which  stuffs  and  worsted  goods  are  made  is  deprived  of  its  felting 
properties.  This  is  done  by  passing  the  wool  through  heated  iron  combs,  which  takes 
away  the  laminae  or  feathery  part  of  the  wool,  and  approximates  it  to  the  nature  of  silk 
or  cotton. 

Long  or  combing  wool  may  vary  in  length  from  3  to  8  inches.  Tlie  shorter  comb- 
ing wools  are  principally  used  for  hose,  and  are  spun  softer  than  the  long  combing 
wools ;  the  former  being  made  into  what  is  called  hard,  and  the  latter  into  soft  worsted 
yarn. 

The  fineness  of  the  hair  or  fibre  can  rarely  be  estimated,  at  least  for  any  useful  purpose, 
except  by  the  wool  sorter  or  dealer,  accustomed  by  long  habit  to  discern  those  minute 
differences  that  are  quite  inappreciable  by  common  observers.  In  sorting  wools,  there 
are  frequently  8  or  10  different  species  in  a  single  fleece;  and  if  the  best  wool  of  one 
fleece  be  not  equal  to  the  finest  sort,  it  is  thrown  to  a  2d,  3d,  or  4th,  or  to  a  still 
lower  sort,  of  an  equal  degi-ee  of  fineness  with  it.  The  best  English  short  native  fleeces, 
such  as  the  fine  Norfolk  and  Southdown,  are  generally  divided  by  the  wool  sorter  into 
the  following  sorts,  all  varying  in  fineness  from  each  otlier  :  —  viz.  1.  Prime  ;  2.  Choice  • 
3.  Super;  4.  Head;  5.  Downrights;  6.  Seconds;  7.  Fine  Abb;  8.  Coarse  Abb  • 
9.  Livery  ;  ID.  Short  coarse  or  breech  wool.  The  relative  value  of  each  varies,  according 
to  the  greater  demand  for  coarse,  fine,  or  middle  cloths. 

The  softness  of  the  fibre  is  a  quality  of  great  importance.  It  is  not  dependent  on  the 
fineness  of  the  fibre;  and  consists  of  a  peculiar  feel,  approaching  to  that  of  silk  or  down. 
The  difference  in  the  value  of  2  pieces  of  cloth  made  of  2  kinds  of  wool  equally- 
fine,  but  one  distinguished  for  its  softness  and  the  otlier  for  the  ojiposifc  quality,  is  such, 
that,  with  the  same  process  and  expense  of  manufacture,  the  one  will  be  worth  from  20 
to  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  other.     Mr.  Bakewell  showed  that  tlie  degree  of  softnesa 
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depends  principally  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  sheep  are  fed  :  that  sheep  pastured 
on  chalk  dislricts,  or  light  calcareous  soils,  usually  produce  hard  wool;  while  the  wool 
of  those  that  arc  pastured  on  rich,  loamy,  argillaceous  soils,  is  always  distinguished  by 
its  softness.  Of  the  foreign  wools,  the  Saxon  is  generally  softer  than  the  Spanish.  Hard 
wools  are  all  defective  in  their  ye//tjj^  properties. 

In  clotliing  wool,  the  colour  of  the  fleece  should  always  approach  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  purest  white  ;  because  such  wool  is  not  only  necessary  for  cloths  dressed  white, 
but  for  all  cloths  that  are  to  be  dyed  bright  colours,  for  which  a  clear  white  ground  is 
required  to  give  a  due  degree  of  richness  and  lustre.  Some  of  the  English  fine  woolled 
sheep,  as  the  Norfolk  and  Southdown,  have  black  or  gray  faces  and  legs.  In  all  such 
sheep  there  is  a  tendency  to  grow  gray  wool  on  some  part  of  the  body,  or  to  produce 
some  gray  fibres  intermixed  with  the  fleece,  which  renders  the  wool  unfit  for  many  kinds 
of  white  goods ;  for  though  the  black  hairs  may  be  too  few  and  minute  to  be  detected 
by  the  woo!  sorter,  yet  when  the  cloth  is  stoved  they  become  visible,  forming  reddish 
spots,  by  which  its  colour  is  much  injured.  The  Herefordshire  sheep,  which  have  white 
faces,  are  entirely  free  from  this  defect,  and  yield  a  fleece  without  any  admixture  of 
gray  hairs. 

The  cleanness  of  the  wool  is  an  important  consideration.  The  Spanish  wool,  for 
example,  is  always  scoured  after  it  is  shorn  ;  whereas  the  English  wool  is  only  imper- 
fectly washed  on  the  sheep  previously  to  its  being  shorn.  In  consequence,  it  is  said  that 
while  a  pack  of  English  clothing  wool  of  240  lbs.  weight  will  waste  about  70  lbs.  in  the 
manufacture,  the  same  quantity  of  Spanish  will  not  waste  more  than  48  lbs.  Cleanness, 
therefore,  is  an  object  of  much  importance  to  the  buyer. 

Before  the  recent  improvements  in  the  spinning  of  wool  by  machinery,  great  length 
and  strength  of  staple  was  considered  indispensable  in  most  combing  wools.  The  fleeces 
of  the  long  woolled  sheep  fed  in  the  rich  marshes  of  Kent  and  Lincoln  used  to  be 
reckoned  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  wool-comber :  but  the  improvements 
aNuded  to  have  effected  a  very  great  change  in  this  respect ;  and  have  enabled  the 
manufacturer  to  substitute  short  wool  of  3  inches  staple,  in  the  place  of  long  combing 
wool,  in  the  preparation  of  most  worsted  articles.  A  great  alteration  has,  in  consequence, 
taken  place  in  the  proportion  of  long  to  short  wool  since  1800;  there  having  been  in 
the  interim,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbard's  calculations  —  (see  post}  —  an  increase  of 
132,053  packs  in  the  quantity  of  the  former  produced  in  England,  and  a  decrease  of 
72,820  in  the  quantity  of  the  latter. 

Whiteness  of  fleece  is  of  less  importance  in  the  long  combing  than  in  clothing  wool, 
provided  it  be  free  from  gray  hairs.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fleece  has  a  dingy  brown 
colour,  called  a  winter  stain,  which  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  wool  is  not  in  a  thoroughly 
soimd  state.  Such  fleeces  are  carefully  thrown  out  by  the  wool  sorter ;  being  suitable 
only  for  goods  that  are  to  be  dyed  black.  The  fineness  of  heavy  combing  wool  is  not  of 
so  much  consequence  as  its  other  qualities. 

The  Merino  or  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the 
close  of  last  century.  George  III.  was  a  great  patron  of  this  breed,  which  was  for 
several  years  a  very  great  favourite.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  though  the  fleece 
does  not  much  degenerate  here,  the  carcase,  which  is  naturally  ill  formed,  and  affords 
comparatively  little  weight  of  meat,  does  not  improve ;  and  as  the  farmer,  in  the  kind  of 
sheep  which  he  keeps,  must  look  not  only  to  the  produce  of  wool,  but  also  to  the 
butcher  market,  he  has  found  it  his  interest  rather  to  return  to  the  native  breeds  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  give  up  the  Spanish  sheep.  They  have,  however,  been  of  consider- 
able service  to  the  flocks  of  England;  having  been  judiciously  crossed  with  the  South- 
down, Uyeland,  &c. 

Deterioration  of  British  Wool.  —  It  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established,  by  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1828,  and  other  authorities,  that  a  consider- 
able deterioration  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  British  wool,  particularly  during 
the  last  30  years.  The  great  object  of  the  agriculturist  has  been  to  increase  the  weight 
of  the  carcase  and  the  quality  of  the  wool ;  and  it  seems  very  diflScult-  if  not  quite 
impossible,  to  accomplish  this  without  injuring  the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  Mr.  Culley 
says,  that  the  Herefordshire  sheep  that  produce  the  finest  wool  are  kept  lean,  and  yield 
li  lb.  each  ;  he  adds,  "  if  they  be  better  kept,  they  grow  large  and  produce  more  wool, 
but  of  an  inferior  quality."  This  would  seem  to  be  universally  true.  The  great  ex- 
tension of  the  turnip  husbandry,  and  the  general  introduction  of  a  larger  breed  of  sheep, 
appears,  in  every  instance,  to  have  lessened  the  value  of  the  fleece.  Speaking  of  the 
Norfolk  fleeces,  'Sir.  Fison,  a  wool  sorter,  says,  that  25  years  ago  the  weight  was  2^  lbs. 
a  fleece,  and  that  now  it  is  3  lbs.  or  SA  lbs.  — (Report,  p.  356. )  But  according  to  a  Table 
furnished  by  the  same  gentleman,  containing  the  results  of  his  experience,  it  appears 
that  of  15  tods,  or  420  lbs.,  of  clothing  wool  grown  in  Norfolk  in  1790,  200  lbs.  were 
prime,  while,  in  1828,  the  same  quantity  of  Norfolk  wool  only  yielded  14  lbs.  prime! 
—  (Ibid.  p.  207.)      The  statements  of  other  witnesses  are  to  the  same  effect. — (Ibid, 
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pp.  388.  640.  and  644.)  According  to  the  estimate  in  INIr.  Luccock's  Treatise  on 
English  Wool  which  has  always  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  tlie  ])rodiice  of  all  sorts 
of  wool  in  England,  in  1800,  was  384,000  packs,  of  240  lbs.  a  pack.  But  Mr.  Hubbard, 
a  very  intelligent  and  extensive  wool-stapler  at  Leeds,  has  shown,  that,  supposing 
Mr.  Luccock's  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  to  he  correct,  tJie  quantity  of  wool  now- 
produced  cannot,  owing  the  the  greater  weight  of  the  fleece,  be  estimated  at  less  than 
463,159  packs;  being  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.  !  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  notwith- 
standing the  decline  in  the  price  of  wool,  that,  taking  into  account  the  greater  weight  of 
the  carcase,  and  the  greater  weight  of  the  fleece,  sheep  produce  more  at  present  to  the 
farmer  than  at  any  former  period. 

Number  of  Sheep  in  Great  Britain.  —  It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate, 
either  of  the  number  of  sheep,  or  of  the  quantity  of  wool  annually  produced.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Luccock's,  most  of  the  statements  put  forth  with  respect  to  both  these 
points  seem  much  exaggerated.  But  Mr.  L.'s  estimate,  wliich  is  considerably  under  any 
that  had  previously  appeared,  was  drawn  up  with  great  care ;  and  is  supposed  to  approach 
near  to  accuracy.      According  to  IMr.  Luccock,  the 

Number  of  long  wooUed  sheep  in  England  and  Wales  in  1800,  was   .  4,153,308 

of  short  wooUed  ditto            .....  14,854,299 

Total  number  shorn         .  -  -  -     19,007,607 

Slaughter  of  short  wooUed  sheep  per  annum          .           ...  4,221,748 

Carrion  of  ditto            .......  211,087 

Slaughter  of  long  wooUed  ditto                .                -             -  1,180,413 

Carrion  of  ditto           ......             .  59,020 

Slaughter  of  lambs           -           .             -               ....  1,400,560 

Carrion  of  ditto -              -  70,028 


7,140,856 


Total  number  of  sheep  and  Iambs       -       -  -  -  26,148,463 

In  some  parts  of  England  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  since 
1800,  and  in  others  they  have  decreased.  But  we  have  been  assured  by  competent 
judges,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  number  has  not  materially  varied  in  the  interim. 

During  the  last  half  century  a  very  decided  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  sheep  in  Scotland,  and  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  breed,  particularly  in  the 
Highlands.  In  this  district,  many  of  the  proprietors  have  let  their  estates  in  large  farms 
to  store  farmers,  who  have  introduced  the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep,  in  the  place  of  the 
small  black-faced  heath  breed  that  was  formerly  the  only  one  to  be  met  with.  We  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  a  good  deal  of  unmerited  odium  has  attached  to  the  patrons  of 
this  system ;  for,  though  it  be  true  that,  in  a  few  instances,  the  peasantry  were  rudely 
ejected  from  their  little  possessions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
decidedly  advantageous.  Besides  rendering  large  tracts  of  country  more  valuable  to  the 
proprietors  and  the  public  generally,  the  condftion  and  habits  of  the  peasantry  have  been 
materially  improved.  Instead  of  loitering  away  more  than  half  their  time,  as  was  their 
former  practice,  they  have  now  either  become  the  servants  of  the  large  farmers,  or  have 
resorted  to  towns  and  villages,  and  been  metamorphosed  into  industrious  tradesmen, 
fishermen,  &c.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  has  emigrated ;  and  the  country 
is  more  populous  at  present  than  before  the  sheep  farming  system  began. 

In  the  General  Report  of  Scotland  (vol.  iii.  Appen.  p.  6.),  the  number  of  sheep  is 
estimated  at  2,850,000;  and,  allowing  for  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  since  1814, 
we  may,  perhaps,  estimate  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  that  part  of  the  empire  at  this 
moment  at  3,500,000. 

According  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  there  is  not  a  single  flock  of  breeding  sheep  in  the 
whole  province  of  Ulster.  — (Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  341.)  And  though  there  be 
considerable  flocks  in  Roscommon  and  other  counties,  we  believe  that,  if  we  estimate 
the  whole  number  of  sheep  in  Ireland  at  2,000,000,  we  shall  be  a  good  deal  beyond  the 
mark. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  if  we  are  right  in  these  estimates,  the  total  number  of  sheep 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  taken  at  about  32,000,000.  This  estimate  is 
10,000,000  under  that  given  by  Dr.  Colquhoun  for  1812;  but  that  learned  person 
assigns  no  grounds  whatever  for  his  estimate,  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the 
really  authentic  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  the  Ger- 
man statistical  writers  referring  to  Dr.  Colquhoun's  statements,  as  if  they  were  of  standard 
authority.  They  would  be  about  as  near  the  mark,  were  they  to  quote  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  in  proof  of  any  disputed  historical  fact. 

British  Trade  in  Wool.  —  From  1660  down  to  1825,  the  export  of  wool  was  strictly 
prohibited.  A  notion  grew  up  towards  the  end  of  the  17th,  and  continued  to  gain 
ground  during  the  first  half  of  last  century,  that  the  wool  of  England  was  superior  to 
that  of  every  other  country;  that  long  wool  c(Hild  not  be  produced  anywhere  else; 
and  tliat,  if  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the  raw  material  at  home,  we  should  infallibly 
command  the  market  of  the  world  for  our  woollen  manufactures.      In  consecpicnce. 
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innum<;i<«o»o  statut&s  were  passed, — the  enactments  in  some  of  which  were  the  moA 
arbitrary  and  severe  that  can  be  imagined, — to  prevent  the  clandestine  exportation  of 
wool.  Mr.  John  Smith  was  one  of  the  first  who,  in  his  excellent  work,  entitled  Memoirs 
of  IFool*,  exposed  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  this  system,  by  proWng,  that  whatever 
advantages  the  manufacturers  might  gain  by  preventing  the  exportation  of  wool,  were 
more  than  lost  by  the  agriculturists.  But  in  despite  of  Mr.  Smith's  reasonings,  which 
were  enforced  by  many  later  writers,  and  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  in  all 
respects  accurate,  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  wool  was  continued  till  1825, 
when  Mr.  Huskisson  happily  succeeded  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  this  miserable 
remnant  of  a  barbarous  policy.  The  improvement  of  machinery,  by  enabling  short  or 
clothing  wool  to  be  applied  to  most  of  those  purposes  for  which  long  or  combing  wool 
had  been  exclusively  appropriated,  had  annihilated  the  only  apparently  tenable  argument 
on  which  the  prohibition  of  exportation  had  ever  been  vindicated ;  and  even  this,  it  will 
be  observed,  applied  only  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  wool  produced  in  England. 

Down  to  1802,  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  into  Great  Britain  had  been  quite 
free  ;  and,  being  the  raw  material  of  an  important  manufacture,  the  policy  of  allowing 
it  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  is  obvious.  In  1802,  however,  a  duty  of  5s.  3d,  a  cwt. 
was  laid  on  all  foreign  wool  imported.  In  1813,  this  duty  was  raised  to  6s.  8d. ;  and 
in  1819,  Mr.  Vansittart  raised  it  to  the  enormous  amount  of  56s.  a  cwt.,  or  to  6d.  per  lb. ! 
Had  English  wool  sufficed  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  manufacture,  such  a  duty  woiJd 
have  been  less  objectionable ;  but  the  very  reverse  was  the  case.  The  use  of  foreign 
wool  had  become,  owing  to  the  deterioration  of  British  wool,  and  other  circumstances, 
quite  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  the  manufacture :  and  as  our  superiority  over 
the  foreigner  in  several  departments  of  the  trade  was  by  no  means  decided,  it  is  plain 
that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  which  amounted  to  about  50  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  wool  we  were  obliged  to  import,  must,  had  it  been  persevered 
in,  have  ruined  the  manufacture.  It  occasioned,  indeed,  during  the  period  of  its  con- 
tinuance, a  considerable  decline  of  the  exports  of  woollens,  and  was  productive  of  other 
mischievous  effects,  from  which  the  manufacture  suffered  for  a  considerable  period  after 
it  was  repealed. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  employing  foreign  wool,  taken  before  the 
Lords'  committee,  was  as  decisive  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Mr.  Gott,  of  Leeds,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  best  informed  manufacturers  of  the  empire,  informed  the  com- 
mittee, that,  in  his  own  works,  he  used  only  foreign  wool.  On  being  asked  whether  he 
could  carry  on  an  export  trade  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present,  if  he  manufactured  his 
cloth  of  British  wool,  Mr.  G.  replied,  that,  in  certain  descriptions  of  cloth,  "  he  could 
not  make  an  article  that  would  be  merchantable  at  all  for  the  foreign  market,  or  even  for  the 
home  market,  except  of  foreign  wool."  We  subjoin  a  few  additional  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  this  most  competent  witness. 

"  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  information  with  respect  to  the  competition  that 
now  exists  between  foreigners  and  this  country  in  woollen  cloths  ?  "  —  "  I  think  the  com- 
petition is  very  strong.  In  some  instances  the  foreigner  has,  probably,  the  advantage  ;  and 
in  others,  the  superiority  of  the  British  manufacture,  I  think,  has  greatly  the  advantage ; 
that  would  apply,  I  should  say,  particularly  to  the  fine  cloths  of  Great  Britain  compared 
with  foreign  cloths ;  in  some  descriptions  of  low  cloths,  the  foreigners  are  nearly  on  a 
footing,  and  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  superior  to  us." 

"  Speaking  of  the  finer  cloths,  is  the  competition  such  as  to  render  an  additional  duty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  likely  to  injure  the  export  trade." —  "  I  have  no  doubt, 
speaking  on  my  oath,  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  foreign  cloth  trade  of  the  country.  I 
would  say  further,  that  it  would  be  equally  injurious  to  coarse  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
made  of  English  wool.  The  competition  now  with  foreigners  is  as  nearly  balanced  as 
possible ;  and  the  disturbing  operation  of  attacks  of  that  description  would  necessarily 
enable  the  foreigner  to  buy  his  wool  cheaper  than  we  should  do  it  in  this  country  ;  the 
r^Ssult  would  be,  that  foreigners  would,  by  such  a  premium,  be  enabled  to  extend  their 
manufactures,  to  the  exclusion  of  British  manufactures  of  all  descriptions." 

In  another  part  of  his  evidence,  Mr.  Gott  says,  — "  If  2  pieces  of  cloth  at  10». 
a  yard  were  put  before  a  customer,  one  made  of  British  wool,  the  other  of  foreign 
wool,  one  would  be  sold,  and  the  other  would  remain  on  hand  :  I  could  not  execute 
an  order  with  it.  If  any  person  sent  to  me  for  cloth  of  7s.  or  8s.  a  yard,  and  it  were 
made  of  English  wool,  it  would  be  sent  back  to  me,  and  I  should  resort  to  foreign  wool, 
or  foreign  mixed  with  British,  to  execute  that  order." 

On  Mr.  Gott  being  asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  price  of  British  wool  would 
have  been  higher,  had  the  duty  of  6d.  per  lb.  on  foreign  wool  been  continued,  he  an- 
swered,— "  My  opinion  is,  that  the  price  of  British  wool  would  have  been  less  at  this 

•  This  learned  and  accurate  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  \ntli  respect  to  the  progress  of 
Buuiufactuies  and  commerce  in  England. 
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time ;  the  demand  for  British  wool  would  have  been  very  much  less.  British  manu- 
factures would  have  been  shut  out  of  every  foreign  market;  and  the  stock  of  wool  would 
have  accumulated,  as  it  will  do  if  ever  that  duty  be  imposed  again."  —  {Mr.  Gott's 
Evidence,   pp.  292,  293.) 

The  view  taken  by  Mr.  Gott  of  the  effect  of  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  on  the 
price  of  British  wool  was  supported  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  manufacturing 
witnesses  examined  by  the  committee.  Blankets,  flannels  of  all  sorts,  baizes,  carpets, 
bearskins,  &c.  are  made  principally  of  English  wool ;  and  the  command  of  foreign  wool 
enables  the  manufacturers  to  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  English  wool  in  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  descriptions  of  cloth,  which,  if  made  entirely  of  it,  would  be  quite 
unsaleable.  On  Mr.  Goodman,  a  wool-stapler  of  Leeds,  being  asked  whether,  if  a  duty 
were  laid  on  foreign  wool,  it  would  force  the  use  of  English  wool  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloths,  from  which  it  is  now  excluded,  he  answered,  —  "  Certainly  not :  we  could  not  get 
people  to  wear  such  a  cloth  ;  they  want  a  better,  finer  cloth  ;  it  is  so  much  handsomer  in  its 
wear,  and  so  much  more  durable." — (  Report,  p.  24 1 . )  Mr.  Francis,  of  Heytesbury,  declared 
that  there  was  no  demand  for  cloth  made  wholly  of  British  wool ;  that  it  was  principally 
applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  baizes,  &c.  ;  and  that  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
wool  would  only  injure  the  manufacture,  without  raising  the  price  of  British  wool.— 
(p.  268. )  Statements  to  the  same  effect  were  made  by  Mr.  Webb  (p.  270. ),  Mr.  Shep- 
pard  (p.  294.),  Mr.  Ireland  (p.  319.),  and,  in  short,  by  every  one  of  the  witnesses 
conversant  with  the  manufacture. 

The  history  of  the  manufacture  since  1 828  has  completely  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Gott  and  the  other  witnesses.  Its  progress  from  that  period  down 
to  the  present  time  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  ;  and  so  far  from  having  been 
injured  by  the  immense  importations  that  have  been  made  of  foreign  wool,  the  price  of 
British  wool  is  higher  at  this  moment  (March,  1834,)  than  at  any  former  period  !  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  it  has  now  attained  an  unnatural  elevation  ;  and  that  its  extreme 
high  pWce,  by  making  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  price  of  cloth,  will  react  on  the 
manufacture,  and  will,  consequently,  by  occasioning  its  depression,  lower  wool  to  a  more 
moderate  level. 

Foreign  Wool  imported  into  England.  —  A  very  great  change  has  taken  place,  within 
the  course  of  the  present  century,  both  as  respects  the  quantity  of  foreign  wool  im- 
ported, and  the  countries  whence  it  is  derived.  Previously  to  1800,  our  average 
imports  of  wool  did  not  much  exceed  3,000,000  lbs.,  mostly  brought  from  Spain; 
the  wool  of  which  has  long  maintained  a  high  character.  In  1800,  our  imports 
amounted  to  near  9,000,000  lbs.  ;  and  tliey  have  since  gone  on  gradually  increasing,  till 
they  now  amount  to  between  25,000,000  and  40,000,000  lbs.  Instead,  however,  of 
beirg  principally  derived  from  Spain,  as  was  the  case  down  to  1814,  the  greater  part  of 
this  immense  supply  of  foreign  wool  is  now  furnished  by  Germany.  The  late  king  of 
Saxonj',  when  elector,  introduced  the  breed  of  Merino  sheep  into  his  dominions,  and 
exerted  himself  to  promote  the  growth  of  this  valuable  race  of  iliimals.  His  praise- 
worthy efforts  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  signal  success.  The  INIerino  sheep 
seem  to  succeed  better  in  Saxony  and  other  German  states  than  in  Spain  ;  and  have 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  Spanish  wool  trade  has  become  insignificant  compared 
with  that  of  Germany  !      The  importations  of  German  wool   were  quite  trifling  during 

the  war amounting,  in  1812,   to  only  28  lbs.  ;  but  since  the  peace  they  have  increased 

beyond  all  precedent.  In  1814,  they  amounted  to  3,432,456  lbs.  ;  in  1820,  tliey  were 
5,113,442  lbs.  ;  in  1825,  they  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  28,799,661  lbs.  ;  but 
this  being  a  year  of  overtrading,  they  declined,  in  1826,  to  10,545,232  lbs.  They  have 
since,  however,  recovered  from  this  depression  ;  and,  in  1833,  amounted  to  25,370,106  lbs. 
—  ( There  is  a  very  good  account  of  the  German  wool  trade  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  xi.  art.  8.) 

The  breed  of  sheep  that  was  carried  out  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land 
has  succeeded  remarkably  well  ;  and  Australia  promises,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  wool-growing  countries  of  the  world.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain 
have  been  rapidly  increasing.  In  1833,  they  amounted  to  3,516,869  lbs.,  while  the 
imports  from  S])ain  only  amounted  to  3,339,150  lbs.  The  Spanisli  flocks  suffered 
severely  during  the  campaigns  in  Spain  ;  and  the  best  Spanish  wool  does  not  now  bring 
more  then  ^  the  price  of  the  best  German  wool. 
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1.  Number  of  Sheep  and  Quantity  of  Sheep's  Wool  produced  in  England,  according  to  Mr.  Luccock't 
Tables,  revised  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  made  applicable  to  1828. 


1800. 

1828.                      1 

Number  of 

Weight 

Number 

Number  of 

Number 

Weight 

Number  of 

Number  of 

County. 

Short  Wool 

of 

Long  Wool 

of 

ot"^ 

Packs  of 

Packs  of 

Sheep. 

Fleece. 

Packs. 

Sheep. 

Packs. 

Fleece. 

Short  Woal. 

Long  Wool. 

Northumberland 

538,162 

5i 

12,333 

. 

. 

54 

6,167 

6,166 

Durham 

159,385 

5 

3,320 

. 

. 

5- 

- 

3,818 

Ditto      -           -        - 

» 

9 

• 

67,200 

2,520 

• 

2,380 

Cumberland 

378,400 

3f 
3} 

5,915 

- 

. 

5 

7,883 

Westmorland 

223,725 

3,262 

■ 

. 

5 

4,660 

York,  West  Riding      - 

383,122 

var. 

6,678 

• 

'. 

54 

4,390 

4,389 

East  ditto 

306,240 

5 

6,380 

• 

. 

6 

• 

7,656 

North  ditto 

365,326 

var. 

5,939 

- 

. 

5 

5,708 

1,902 

Holderness 

. 

8 

. 

84,000 

2,800 

8 

- 

2,800 

Other  part  of  Yorkshire 

. 

8 

. 

14,310 

477 

8 

- 

477 

Lancaster 

310,000 

3k 

4,522 

- 

- 

H 

5,812 

Chester 

65,000 

var. 

926 

■ 

. 

H 

1,218 

Derby    -            -           • 

362,400 

3 

4,530 

- 

• 

6 

- 

9,060 

Nottingham 

255,147 

var. 

4,112 

. 

. 

6i 

- 

6,910 

Lincoln        -         -       - 

123,648 

5J 

2,833 

• 

- 

6 

- 

3,091 

Ditto,  rich  land 

. 

9 

• 

1,241,625 

■46,561 

9 

. 

46.561 

Ditto,  marshes    - 

- 

8 

- 

87,500 

'  2,916 

9 

- 

3,281 

Ditto,   miscellane-  > 
ous  land    -        -  3 

- 

8 

-        - 

505,657 

16,855 

6 

■ 

12,641 

Rutland 

. 

5 

. 

114,000 

2,370  :    6      1 

. 

2,850 

Northampton      - 

- 

6 

- 

640,000 

16.000 

6 

- 

16,000 

Warwick 

182,962 

3 

2,287 

- 

- 

]« 

" 

8,574 

Ditto 

. 

5 

. 

160,000 

3,333 

Leicester 
Ditto 

20,000 

^ 

291 

380,528 

11,100 

]« 

- 

10,013 

Oxford    - 

"304,584 

var. 

"5,303 

. 

. 

5 

- 

6,345 

Bucks        -           -        - 

222,968 

3 

2,787 

. 

. 

5 

- 

4,645 

Gloucester 

355,000 

var. 

5,400 

- 

. 

6 

- 

8,875 

Ditto 

. 

8 

. 

200,000 

6,666 

8 

- 

6,606 

Somerset 

500,700 

8 

9,388 

- 

- 

5 

5,215 

5,216 

Worcester 

330,504 

4,820 

. 

- 

H 

- 

6,541 

Monmouth 

177,619 

var. 

1,431 

. 

. 

4 

. 

2,960 

Hereford 

500,000 

2 

4,200 

- 

. 

4 

2,778 

5,5;')5 

Shropshire 

422,034 

Si 

4,397 

- 

. 

4 

2,344 

4,960 

Stafford 
Ditto 

183,120 

7 

1,526 

3,720 

113 

]H 

- 

3,503 

Bedford      -            -      - 

"204,000 

5 

"4,250 

- 

. 

5 

- 

4,250 

Berks     - 

306,600 

P 

4,151 

- 

. 

^ 

4,471 

Huntingdon 
Ditto        .         -        - 

108,000 

2,000 

87,500 

'2,552 

h 

- 

4,480 

Cambridge 

*  67,744 

4 

"  1,128 

- 

- 

H 

1,270 

Ditto 

• 

8 

- 

41,688 

1,590 

8 

- 

1,390 

Suffolk 

497,000 

2i 

5,176 

- 

. 

n 

8,801 

Norfolk 

683,704 

¥ 

5,697 

• 

. 

4,273 

8,546 

Ditto 

. 

7 

. 

38,500 

1,123 

74 

. 

J,2(J3 

Essex        -              -      - 

519,000 

3 

6,486 

- 

- 

4 

8,650 

Hertford 

277,000 

*h 

5,297 

- 

. 

5 

2,885 

2,885 

Middlesex 

45,000 

4 

750 

- 

- 

5 

937 

Kent 

524,475 

3i 

7,000 

- 

. 

H 

- 

10,380 

Ditto,Romney  market 

- 

7 

- 

185,000 

5,400 

6i 

- 

5,010 

Ditto,  the  marsh 

- 

7 

• 

108,330 

3,160 

^h 

• 

2,934 

Surrey        -        - 

283,000 

3 

3,540 

- 

. 

3i 

4,127 

Sussex,  downs 

316,800 

2 

2,540 

* 

- 

3 

3,960 

Ditto,  lowlands 

547,000 

3 

6,837 

. 

. 

3 

6,837 

Hampshire 

516,600 

3 

6,457 

- 

- 

3 

6,457 

Isle  of  Wight 

61,000 

if 

800 

- 

- 

4 

1,016 

Wilts,  downs 

583,500 

6,f«4 

- 

. 

2| 

6,685 

Ditto,  pasture     -     - 

117,500 

3 

1,460 

- 

. 

4 

1,958 

Dorset        -           -        - 

632,240 

35 

9,880 

- 

- 

3f 

9,878 

Devon 

436,850 

4 

7,280 

- 

. 

5 

2,275 

6,826 

Ditto 

• 

8 

. 

193,750 

6,458 

8 

- 

6,458 

Cornwall        •        -      - 
Total      - 

203,000 

4 

3,382 

- 

- 

7 

- 

5,920 

14,854,299 

193,475 

4,153,308 

131,794 

120,655 

263,847 

1800  — Short  fleeces 
Long  fleeces 


325,269 
Short  and    long,   skin   and  7         -o  705 
lamb's  wool  -  -  S 


Part  of  Wales  not  included  1 

in  the  above  Tables  .  y 

Increase  from  1800  to  1828      - 


1800  —  Packs  of  short  wool 
1868— Ditto  ditto 


463,169 


19.3,475 
120,655 


1828— Short  fleeces 
Long  fleeces 


Short    and    long,    skin    and  7 
lambs*  wool        .         -       -  > 


Wales,  taken  as  before 


1800  — Packs  of  long  wool 
1828  — Ditto  ditto 


120,655 

263,847 


384,502 
69.405 


453,907 


9,262 
463,169 


131,794 
263,847 


132,053 
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1800  — Total  quantity" of  short  wool 
Ditto    ditto      of  long  wool 

1828  —  Total  quantity  of  short  wool 
Ditto    ditto     of  long  wool 


Increase  of  wool 

Increase  of  skin  and  lambs'  wool 


Total  increase 


193,475 
131,794 

120,fi55 
263,847 

325,269 
384,502 

- 

5i),233  fleeces. 
10,700 

- 

69,933 

A'.  B.  —  The  wool  from  slaughtered  sheen  and  carrion  not  mentioned  in  this  Table ;  Out  allowed  for  above. 

II.  Account  of  Sheep  and  Lambs'  Wool  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Foreign  Parts  in  the  under- 
mentioned Years;  specifying  the  Countries  whence  it  was  brought,  and  the  Quantity  brought  from  each, 
with  the  Kates  of  Duty  and  the  Produce  of  the  Duty 


Countries  from 
which  imported. 

1810. 

1820. 

1825. 

1830. 

1832. 

1835. 

Rates  of  Duty  chargeable. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Russia,  Sweden, 

Until  5  July  1803 

Free. 

and  Norway     - 

59,505 

75,fiU 

1,995,900 

203,231 

855,680 

1,405,082 

From5Juls  1803 

Denmark     - 

.•551,741 

13,527 

554,213 

179,717 

302,848 

372,490 

to  June  1804 

Prussia 

IM.Or-.T 

107,101 

131,100 

713,246 

833,988 

305,379 

—  1  June  1804,  to 

Oermanv      - 

77S,835 

5,113,442 

28,799,661 

26,073,882 

19,832,225 

25,370,106 

5  April  1885 

5*.  lOd.     — 

The  .\ether!=nd» 

2,873 

186,051 

1,059,243 

939,123 

209,144 

811,051 

—  5  April  1865,  to 

France     • 

230,909 

436,678 

45,093 

1,973 

259,844 

10  Way  18(16 

5».ll<i.  8-20lhs. 

PorlUfcal        -       - 

3,018,901 

95,187 

953,793 

461,942 

193,544 

681,968 

-10  May  1806,  to 

Spam  &  Canaries 
tiiliraliar     -       - 

5,932,407 
549,053 

5,539,229 
3,851 

8,206,427 
19,250 

1,643,515 

1  2,626,624 

3,339,150 

5  July  1809 
-5  July'lS09,  to 

6«.  4d.  2.30ihs. 

IialY         - 

21,554 

2,815 

227,453 

9,461 

78,552 

855,510 

15  April  1813 

6s.  8d.  per  cwt. 

Slalta 

40,040 

5,050 

72,131 

- 

564 

4,803 

—  15  April  1813, 

Ionian  Islands    - 

- 

to  5  July  181S 

7f.  lid.      _ 

Turltey 

. 

189,584 

513,414 

- 

17,992 

361,591 

—  5  July  1819,  to 

!\Iorocco 

• 

- 

14,465 

105,689 

Oct.  1819 

li.pcrlb. 

Guernsey,  Jersey, 
.'VIdemev,   and 

~ 

Man 

41,107 

19,015 

22,266 

7,745 

13,516 

30,374 

Of  British 

Of  Foreign 

East  Indies 

701 

8,056 

Countries.. 

New  Holland  and 

. 

\'an  D.'s  Land 

1S7 

99,415 

323,995 

1,967,309 

2,377,057 

3,516,869 

Per  lb. 

Capeof  (i.  Hope 

29,717 

13,869 

27,619 

33,407 

83,257 

93,325 

From    10  Oct. 

British        North 

1819,    to     5 

A  merican  colo- 

Jan. 1823       Id. 

6rf.  per  lb. 

nies,  West  In- 

dies, &  Unit«d 

1823,    to    10 

Mates  of  .\me- 

Sept.  1824     3d. 

6<*.     _ 

nca        - 

4,111 

1,477 

80,538 

9,038 

628,915 

335,649 

From  10  Sept. 

• 

. 

1824,    to    10 

Peru 

. 

14,313 

6,741 

23,191 

14,640 

Dec.  1824       Id. 

3d.     _ 

14,792 

2 

Rio  de  la  Plata 

30,359 

207,143 

1824,     to     5 

and  Brazil 

116,173 

-Z,0S6 

331,302 

20,589 

15,456 

2,049 

July  1825       id. 

Id.     — 

Prize 

23,837 

From    5    July 
1S25,  free. 

id.  per  lb.  on 
wool  not  of  thej 

Total          import 

from       foreign 

»alue  of  U.  per 

parts 

10,914,137 

9,789,020 

43,795,281 

32,313,059 

28,142,489 

38/176,413 

n..             -    1 

Id.  per  lb.  on 
wool      of     thel 

Quantities        re- 

tained for  home 

yalue  of  1».  par" 
b.  Si  upwaras. 

consumption    - 

7,691,773 

41,1OT,636 

31,522,859 

27,666,350 

39,066,620 

L.     ,.d. 

L.       t.  d. 

L.       ..  d. 

L.       s.  d. 

L.        1.  d. 

L.       ..  d. 

received    - 

32,580  4  3 

181,860  19  6 

163,799  16  74 

120,420    8    O 

102,031  2  3 

Kljibi  1    8 

II.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  British  Wool  and  Woollen  Yarn,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1833 ;  specifying  the  Countries  to  which  they  were  sent. 


CoantTiea  to  which  exported. 


Russia       .           *           .          . 
Denmark      .          .            .  . 

Prussia          .            .           .        . 
Germany     .         .             .  . 

Holland        .           -             .        . 
Belgium     -           .           .  . 

France            .             -            -        . 
Portucal,  .Azores,  and  Madeira 
Spain  and  the  Canaries 
Italy            .             .             .  . 

East  Indies  and  China 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  - 


Woollen  and 
Worsted  Yarn 
I     (including 


8,428 

173,172 

3,273,498 

1,424,208 

144 


2,063 

1,085,04(1 

490,45S 

119,010 

3,2X2 

2,496 

551 

30,619 

760 

1,120 


Countries  to  which  exported. 


Other  parts  of  Africa 
British  colonies  in  N.  America 
British  V\'est  Indies 
Foreign  West  Indies 
I'liited  States,  of  America    - 
.Mexico        .  .  .  . 


Colombia        -         -  -        • 

Peru  .  .  .  . 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Al- 
dcmey  and  Man  - 


105,214 


Woollen  ;    _ 

Worsted  Yam 

(mcludlnK 

Wool  or 

^Worsted 

Vam  mixed. 


LU. 

168 
11,308 


IV. 

Price  of  Southdown  Wool  per  lb.  from  1784  to  1833, 

both  inclusive. 

Years. 

Price  of 
Wool. 

Years. 

Price  of 
Wool. 

Y'ears. 

Price  of 
Wool. 

Years. 

Price  of 
Wool. 

Years. 

Price  of 
«ool. 

t.    d. 

t.    d. 

s.    d. 

<.    d. 

1784 

0    81 

1794 

1     1 

1804 

1  10 

1814 

2    2 

1824 

1785 

0    9 

1795 

I     3 

1805 

2    3 

1815 

1  11 

1825 

1786 

0    9 

1796 

1     4 

1806 

1  10 

1816 

1     fi 

1826 

1787 

0  n 

1797 

1     3 

1807 

2    0 

1817 

2    7 

1827 

1788 

1    0 

1798 

I     3 

18(18 

1     9 

1818 

2    6 

1828 

0    8 

17*9 

1    0 

1799 

3    0 

1819 

1     7 

1829 

0    6 

1790 

1    OJ 
0  llj 

1800 

1810 

2    4 

1820 

1    5 

18.W 

0  10 

1791 

1801 

1     7 

1811 

1    5 

1821 

1    3 

1831 

1     1 

1792 

1     4 

1802 

1    7 

1812 

I     8 

1822 

1     3 

1832 

1793 

0  IH 

1803                1     8       1       1813 

1  11 

1823 

1     3^ 

1833 

1    5 

1«64. 
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^Prices  of  Wool  in  the  London  Market,  March,  1834. 


Spanish 

L. 

,. 

d.     L. 

,. 

d. 

Australian  —  continued.         \ 

L. 

».   d.     L.    t.   d. 

Leoneu          •    \ 

per  lb. 

0 

2 

6  to  0 

4 

0 

seconds 

per  lb. 

0 

2  y  to  0  3  lu 

Segovia    - 

•    _ 

0 

2 

6—0 

3 

6 

inferior  flocks 

.    — 

0 

2    3-0    2    9 

Soria        ... 

.    

0 

2 

6  —  0 

3 

0 

Van  Diemen's  Land 

Caceres          ... 

.    _ 

0 

2 

9—0 

3 

6 

inferior 

.    __ 

0 

1    0-0    I    9 

Seville 

•    — 

0 

2 

0-0 

■i 

9 

middling 

.    

0 

I  10  -  0    2    1 

Ponugal 

.    ._ 

0 

1 

7—0 

2 

0 

combing 

.    _ 

0 

0    0-000 

lamb'a  wool 

.    — 

0 

1 

9-0 

I 

lOj 

superior 

.    _ 

0 

2    6-0    2  11 

German 

Cape     .... 

.    __ 

0 

1    0  —  0    1  11 

Saxon  \J,!?*'^*'*^'- 
and     Jl'"™». 

— 

0 

4 

9-0 

5 

3 

British  fleeces 

— 

0 

4 

0  —  0 

5 

0 

North  &  South  Down  hoggets  — 

0 

2    0-022 

SiJSfan.l--"^        -■ 

-    — 

0 

3 

0  —  0 

3 

6 

half-bred  ditto      - 

.    __ 

0 

2    0-0    2    2 

-    — 

0 

2 

2  —  0 

2 

6 

ditto  ewes  clothing 

-    _ 

0 

1  10  -  0    2    0 

/•electoral 

-    — 

0 

4 

0-0 

5 

6 

Kent  fleeces 

-    — 

0 

2     1-000 

.fobs    - 

-    — 

0 

3 

6—0 

4 

6 

combing  skins 

.    __ 

0 

1    8-0    1  10 

•   — 

0 

2 

6-0 

3 

6 

ditto  flannel  wool 

.    __ 

0 

1    8-0     1  10 

-    _ 

0 

2 

0-0 

3 

0 

ditto  blanket  ditto 

_    

0 

13—016 

-    — 

0 

2 

9-0 

4 

6 

Leicester  fleeces 

.    __ 

0 

1     G  —  0    2    • 

.    — 

0 

2 

6-0 

4 

0 

In  Yolk  Devons 

.    _ 

0 

0  10  —  0    0    0 



0 

1 

9-0 

2 

9 

ditto  Down 

_    __ 

0 

10—000 

Australian 

ditto  Merino 

.    

0 

10-014 

best  flocks,  superior  fleeces 

— 

0 

3 

6-0 

4 

6 

goats'  wool,  Turkey    - 

■    — 

0 

1    6—0    1  61 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE,  the  art  of  forming  wool  into  cloth  and  stuffs. 
This  has  always  ranked  as  an  important  branch  of  national  industry;  and,  until  it  was 
recently  surpassed  by  the  cotton  manufacture,  was  decidedly  the  most  important  of  all 
the  manufactures  carried  on  in  England. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  WooUen  Manufacture.  Exports.  —  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  arts  of  spinning  wool,  and  manufacturing  the  yarn  into  cloth,  were 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Romans,  —  the  inhabitants  being  previously  clothed  only 
in  skinr..  From  the  period  of  the  Romans  quitting  England,  down  to  the  10th  century, 
there  are  no  notices  of  the  manufacture ;  and  those  relating  to  the  period  from  the  10th 
to  the  13th  century  are  but  few  and  imperfect.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  broad  cloths  was  established  soon  after  the  year  1 200,  if  not  previously.  — 
( Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool,  vol.  i.  p.  17.)  But  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Flanders 
being  at  this  period,  and  long  afterwards,  in  a  comparatively  advanced  state,  English 
wool  was  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Bruges  and  other  Flemish  cities,  whence  fine 
cloths  and  other  products  were  brought  back  in  exchange.  Edward  III.  took  the  most 
judicious  measures  for  improving  the  English  manufacture,  by  inviting  over  Flemish 
■weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  and  others,  and  jirotecting  them  from  the  assaults  of  the  rabble. 
Sliortly  after  the  first  emigration  of  Flemings,  or  in  1337,  an  act  was  passed,  pro- 
hibiting the  wear  of  any  cloths  made  beyond  sea,  and  interdicting  the  export  of  English 
vool.  —  ( Ihid.  vol.  i.  p.  25. )  But  in  these  turbulent  times  such  restraining  acts  were 
little  better  than  a  dead  letter;  and  this,  indeed,  was  soon  after  repealed.  —  (Ibid.  vol.  i. 
pp.  32.  39.)  From  this  remote  period  the  manufacture  has  always  been  regarded  as  of 
primary  importance,  and  has  been  the  object  of  the  especial  solicitude  of  the  legislature. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  it  has  derived  any  real  advantage  from  the  num- 
berless statutes  that  have  been  passed  in  the  view  of  contributing  to  its  advancement. 
With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  English  wool,  which  was 
finally  put  a  stop  to  in  1660,  the  other  acts,  being  mostly  intended  for  the  regulation  of 
the  manufacture,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  mischievous ;  and  the  benefit  derived  by 
the  manufacturers  from  the  prohibition  was  more  apparent  than  real ;  inasmuch  as  it 
occasioned  a  diminished  growth  of  wool,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent its  clandestine  exportation.  Mr.  Smith  has  proved  that  the  manufacture  made  a 
far  more  rapid  progress  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  wool  might  be  freely  car- 
ried out  of  the  kingdom,  than  it  ever  did  during  any  equal  period  subsequent  to  the 
restriction  on  exportation.  Foreign  wool  began  to  be  imported  in  small  quantities  in 
the  13th  century. 

At  first,  the  manufacture  seems  to  have  been  pretty  equally  distributed  over  the 
country.  In  an  insurrection  that  took  place  in  1525,  more  than  4,000  weavers  and 
other  tradesmen  are  said  to  have  assembled  out  of  Laneham,  Sudbury,  and  other  towns  in 
Suffolk.  The  manufacture  had  been  previously  introduced  into  Yorkshire.  In  1533,  an 
act  was  passed  (34  &  35  Hen.  8.  c.  10. ),  reciting,  "  that  the  city  of  York  afo'»  this  time 
had  been  upholden  principally  by  making  and  weaving  of  coverlets,  and  the  poor  thereof 
daily  set  on  work  in  spinning,  carding,  dyeing,  weaving,  &c.  ;"  that  the  manufacture, 
having  spread  into  other  parts,  was  "  thereby  debased  and  discredited  ;"  and  enacting,  as  a 
remedy  for  this  evil,  that  henceforth  "  none  shall  make  coverlets  in  Yorkshire,  but  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  of  York  !"  This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  commercial 
legislation  of  the  time.  Indeed,  it  was  enacted,  nearly  at  the  same  period,  that  the 
manufacture  should  be  restricted,  in  Worcestershire,  to  Worcester  and  4  other  towns. 
Worsted  goods,  so  called  from  Worsted,  now  an  inconsiderable  town  in  Norfolk,  where 
the  manufacture  was  first  set  on  foot,  were  produced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  or 
perhaps  earlier  ;  but  Norwich  soon  after  became,  and,  notwithstanding  the  competition 
of  Bradford,  probably  is  still,  the  principal  seat  of  this  branch  of  the  manufacture.  In 
an  act  of  Hein-y  VIII.  (33  Hen.  8.  c.  16.),  worsted  yarn  is  described  as  "the  priva  e 
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commodity  of  the  city  of  Norwich."  In  1614,  a  great  improvement  took  place  in  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  the  west  of  England,  l)y  the  invention  of  what  is  called  medley 
or  mixed  cloth,  for  which  Gloucestersliirc  is  still  famous.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  there  were  many,  though  unfounded,  complaints  of  the  decay  of  the  manufacture  ; 
and  by  way  of  encouraging  it,  an  act  was  passed  (SO  Car,  2.  st.  i.  c.  3.),  ordering  that 
all  persons  should  be  burled  in  woollen  shrouds  !  This  act,  the  provisions  of  which  were 
subsequently  enforced,  preserved  its  place  on  the  statute  book  for  more  than  1 30  years  I 
Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  Mr.  Gregory  King  and  Dr.  Davenant  — 
(Davenant's  Works,  Whitworth's  cd.  vol.  ii.  p.  233.)  —  estimated  the  value  of  the  wool 
shorn  in  England  at  2,000,000Z.  a  year  ;  and  they  supposed  that  the  value  of  the  wool 
(including  that  imported  from  abroad)  was  quadrupled  in  the  manufacture ;  making 
the  entire  value  of  the  woollen  articles  annually  produced  in  England  and  Wales, 
8,000,000/.,  of  which  about  2,000,000/.  were  exported.  In  1700  and  1701,  the  official 
value  of  the  woollens  exported  amounted  to  about  3,000,000/.  a  year.  Owing  to  the 
vast  increase  in  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  the  manufacture  must  have 
been  very  greatly  extended  during  the  last  century ;  but  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  exports  was  comparatively  inconsiderable.  At  an  average  of  the  6  years  ending 
with  1789,  the  annual  official  value  of  the  exports  was  3,544,100/.  a  year,  being  an 
increase  of  only  about  540,000/.  on  the  amount  exported  in  1700.  The  extraordinary 
increase  of  the  cotton  manufacture  soon  after  1780,  and  the  extent  to  which  cotton  articles 
then  began  to  be  substituted  for  those  of  wool,  though  it  did  not  occasion  any  absolute 
decline  of  the  manufacture,  no  doubt  contributed  powerfully  to  check  its  progress.  In 
1802,  the  official  value  of  the  exports  rose  to  7,321,012/.  being  the  largest  amount  they 
ever  reached  till  last  year,  when  they  amounted  to  7,777,952/.  During  the  last  3  years, 
indeed,  every  part  of  the  manufacture  has  been  in  a  state  of  unexampled  improvement 
and  extension.  It  is  probable  that  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  may  give 
a  temporary  check  to  the  manufacture  ;  but  it  cannot  be  of  long  continuance.  During 
the  5  years  ending  with  1833,  the  official  and  the  declared  or  real  values  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  as  under :  — 


Official  value  of  woollen  manufactures 
exported  -  -  - 

Declared  or  real  value  of  ditto    - 


5,372,490 
4,r)61,259 


5,558,709 
4,850,884 


£  £ 

6,097,558        6,544,576 
5,'227,701    I    5,239,992 


£ 

7,777,952 
6,289,649 


Value  of  the  Manufacture.  Number  of  Persons  employed.  —  The  most  discordant 
estimates  have  been  given  as  to  both  these  points.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  In  a  tract  published  in  1739,  entitled  Considerations  on 
the  Running  (Smuggling)  of  Wool,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
is  stated  at  1,500,000,  and  their  wages  at  11,737,500/.  a  year.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his 
Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  published  in  1774,  observes,  —  "  Many  computations 
have  been  made  upon  this  important  subject,  and,  amongst  others,  one  about  30  years 
since,  which,  at  that  time,  was  thought  to  be  pretty  near  the  truth.  According  to  the 
best  information  that  can  be  obtained,  there  maybe  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000 
sheep  in  England,  some  think  more.  The  value  of  their  wool  may,  one  year  with  another, 
amount  to  3,000,000/.  ;  the  expense  of  manufacturing  this  may  probably  be  9,000,000/., 
and  the  total  value  12,000,000/.  We  may  export  annually  to  the  value  of  3,000,000/., 
though  one  year  we  exported  more  than  4,000,000/.  In  reference  to  the  ninnber  of 
persons  who  are  maintained  by  this  manufacture,  they  are  probably  upwards  of  1 ,000,000. 
Sanguine  men  will  judge  these  computations  too  low,  and  few  will  believe  them  too 
high."  —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  158.)  But  the  moderation  displayed  in  this  estimate  was  very  soon 
lost  sight  of  In  1800,  the  woollen  manufacturers  objected  strenuously  to  some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  treaty  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  were  allowed 
to  urge  their  objections  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  produce  evidence  in 
their  support.  Mr.  I^aw  (afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough),  the  counsel  employed  l)y  the 
manufacturers  on  this  occasion,  stated,  in  his  address  to  their  Lordships,  on  information 
communicated  to  him  by  his  clients,  that  600,000  packs  of  wool  were  aniuially  jiroduccd 
in  England  and  Wales,  worth,  at  11/.  a  pack,  6,600,000/.  ;  that  the  value  of  .the  manu- 
factured goods  was  3  times  as  great,  or  19,800,000/.;  that  not  less  than  1,500,000 
persons  were  immediately  engaged  in  the  operative  branches  of  the  manufacture;  and 
that  the  trade  collaterally  employed  about  the  same  number  of  hands.  —  (^Account  of  the 
Proceedinys  of  the  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  §t.    p.  34.) 

It  is  astonishing  that  reasonable  men,  conversant  wifli  the  manufacture,  should  have 
put  forth  such  ludicrously  absurd  statements.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  quantity 
of  wool  produced  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1800,  did  not  really  amount  to  400,000 
packs;  and  the  notion  that  three  out  of  the  nine  millions  of  jicople  tlien  in  tlie  country 
were  directly  and  indirectly  employed  in  the  manufacture,  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve 
notice,  though  it  was  gcncrallv  acquiesced  in  at  the  time.  — (See  Middlcton's    .yurcey  of 

4  M 
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Middlesex,  2d   ed.   p.  644.  ;   Adolphus's   Political    State  of  the   British  Empire,   vol.  iii. 
p.  236.) 

IMr.  Stevenson,  who  is  one  of  the  very  few  writers  on  British  statistics  to  whose  state- 
ments much  deference  is  due,  has  given  the  following  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  woollen 
manufactured  goods  annually  produced  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  the  interest,  &c. 
of  the  capital,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture :  — 

Total  value  of  manufactured  articles  -  -        jf  18,000,000 

Value  of  raw  material  ...  -     ^6,000,000 

Interest  on  capital,  sum  to  replace  its  wear  and  tear, 

and  manufacturers'  profits  -  -  -         2,400,000 

Wages  of  workmen       ...  -         9,600,000 

^18,000,000 

Number  of  people  employed,  480,000,  or  perhaps  500,000. 

But  even  this  estimate  requires  to  be  materially  modified.  Taking  Scotland  into 
account,  and  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population  and  of  exportation  since  Mr. 
Stevenson's  estimate  was  made,  the  total  value  of  the  various  descriptions  of  woollens 
annually  produced  in  Great  Britain  may,  at  present,  be  moderately  estimated  at  from 
20,000,C00Z.  to  22,000,000/.,  or  21,000,000Z.  at  a  medium.  We  have  further  been  assured 
by  the  highest  practical  authorities,  that  I\Ir.  Stevenson's  distribution  of  the  items  is  es- 
sentially erroneous ;  and  that,  assuming  the  value  of  the  manufacture  to  be  21,000,000/., 
it  is  made  up  nearly  as  follows  :  — 

Total  value  of  manufactured  articles  -  -  jf  21,000,000 

Value  of  raw  material  ....       jf  7,000,000 

OU,  soap,  dye  stuffs,  &c.  -  ...  1,450,000 

Wear  and  tear  of  capital,  and  profit  -       .  -  4,250,000 

Wages  -  -  -  -  -  -  8,300,000 

.£21,000,000 

At  present,  the  average  wages  of  the  people  employed  may  be  taken  at  about  251.  a  year, 
making  the  total  number  employed  332,000.  And,  however  small  this  may  look  as 
;ompared  with  former  estimates,  we  believe  it  is  fully  up  to  the  mark,  if  not  rather 
beyond  it. 

Most  of  the  innumerable  statutes  formerly  passed  for  the  regidation  of  the  different 
processes  of  the  manufacture  have  been  repealed  within  these  few  years ;  and  the  sooner 
every  vestige  of  the  remainder  disappears  from  the  statute  book,  the  better. 

L  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  each  Description  of  Woollen  Manufactures  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1833;  specifying  the  Quantities  and  Total  Value  of  those  sent  to  each  Country. 


Hosiery, 

Stockings, 
Woollen 

or 
Worsted. 

Sundries, 

Countries  to  which 
exported. 

Cloth 
of  all 
Sorts. 

Napped 
Coat- 

Dulftls, 
&c. 

Kersey- 
meres. 

Baizes 
ofaU 
Sorts. 

Stuffs, 
Woollen 

Worsted. 

Flannel. 

Blankets 
and 

Blanket- 
ing. 

Carpets 
and 

Carpet- 
ing. 

Woollens 
mixed 
with 
Cotton. 

consisting 
ofHosiery, 

Rugs, 
Coverlids, 

Tapes. 
&c. 

Declared 
Value. 

Piecti. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Ynrtls. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Do*.  Pair. 

L. 

L. 

Russia 

4,891 

131 

551 

9 

28„309 

11,009 

1,060 

13,432 

5.58 

268 

451 

^^•^i 

Sweden 

29 

2 

4,222 

140 

328 

32.5 

300 

128 

46 

4,212 

Norway 

652 

15 

72 

125 

3,265 

3,075 

1,550 

60 

2,589 

60S 

308 

12,321 

Denmark 

42 

25 

8 

885 

2,215 

180 

1,596 

85 

134 

t/at 

Prussia          • 

3 

1 

. 

10 

520 

> 

. 

70 

26 

150 

Germany 

17,790 

5,530 

13,562 

486 

451,922 

312,860 

5,638 

68,596 

"297,65'4 

5,763 

6,638 

634,916 

Holland 

13,669 

9,929 

964 

10,912 

69,971 

650,789 

5,796 

28,613 

34,479 

18,586 

1,475 

282,123 

Belgium       - 

1,051 

1,886 

1,035 

1,955 

38,978 

134,452 

7,450 

9,126 

212,055 

17,185 

1,880 

108,633 

France 

2,937 

161 

so 

279 

20,268 

16,955 

2,240 

7,675 

26,517 

237 

642 

55,944 

Portugal,  Azores,  and 
Madeira        - 

13,329 

23S 

759 

6,637 

20,061 

7,725 

5,486 

6,426 

68,786 

410 

1,976 

'""SS 

Spain  and  the  Canaries 
Gibraltar 

2,987 

19 

507 

919 

49,903 

J0,7y3 

7,7t)0 

8,705 

19,174 

858 

824 

111,9701 

1,932 

10 

437 

98 

1,918 

12,395 

2,000 

1,476 

13,761 

496 

344 

19.436 

Italy 

12,483 

617 

17 

90,337 

10,120 

4,924 

40,761 

79,379 

2,137 

1,485 

2W>,.M2 

Malu 

977 

. 

1.30 

3,917 

4,220 

2,850 

400 

2,604 

35 

380 

12,468 

Ionian  Island! 

130 

16 

33 

19 

284 

605 

70 

516 

498 

152 

111 

2,919 

Turkey    and     Conti- 

nental Greece 

1,134 

63 

34 

U 

5,960 

6,980 

50 

13,840 

1,260 

272 

309 

20,10i 

Morea      and      Greek 

islands 

63 

. 

- 

- 

70 

307 

- 

- 

• 

. 

. 
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Isles  Guernsey,  Jersey, 

A'.demey  arid  Man  - 

2,346 

76 

4 

235 

3,625 

37,552 

13,463 

15,.530 

195 

786 

1,622 

35,7«J 
96I,3M' 

East  Indies  and  China 

127,696 

370 

24 

199,665 

76,625 

21,8.30 

2,484 

64,164 

1,777 

2,405 

New  Holland 

3,453 

7*8 

320 

1.39 

4,482 

21,421 

164,626 

11,110 

12,510 

3,551 

'•JS 

54,18* 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    - 
Other  parts  of  Africa 

4,163 

612 

690 

1,190 

6,898 

30,018 

16,809 

2,537 

4,981 

799 

599 

49,604 
7,189 

252 

1 

91 

111 

1,032 

8,351 

3,200 

120 

- 

417 

1,312 

British     colonics     in 
Nortll  America 

38,547 

231 

355 

.348 

61,454 

.501,215 

277,645 

147,9.33 

45,763 

23,388 

17,677 

376,878 
1U2,I0I 

West  Indies 

7,981 

415 

22.'>i 

5,480 

14,457 

55,3.SO 

107,131 

1,449 

5,978 

2,572 

6,8.36 

Foreign  West  Indies 
TnitedStates  of  Amer 

6,025 

2,217 

134 

8,870 

10,676 

1.39,770 

5,855 

10,050 

111 

1„347 

59,84* 

271,503 

96 

474 

'511,701 

211,157 

2,239,219 

220,873 

445,942 

;14S,615 

20,59i 

2,265,407 
274,569 

Brazil 

Slexico  and  the  Sutes 
of  South  America 

Total 

I    24,190 

36 

801 

13,310 

50,770 

5,530 

73,562 

4,454 

148,312 

190 

3,902 

36,934 

-        - 

7,810 

2,0-9 

37,325 

13,957 

23,529 

5.3,185 

107,517 

3,267 

3,317 

382,S16 

597,180 

19,543 

31,7954 

45,036 

1,690,559 

2,055,072 

3,128,106 

667,377 

1,605,056 

232,766 

78,236 

6,2»4,4ff 
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II.  Summary  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Declared  Value  of  the  Woollen  Yarn  ;  and  of  the  Quantities  of 
the  dmferent  Descriptions  of  Woollen  Manufactures,  with  the  Total  Declared  Value  of  the  same  ;  ex- 
ported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  Year  from  1B20  to  1832,  both  inclusive. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
182i 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


Quantitj.    ^^-^ 


Lbs. 

3,924 

9,121 

12,515 

6,423 

12,010 

7(i,961 

131,032 

245,708 

43(i,722 

5S9,/)iS 

,108,0^.1 

,.'')U2,455 

;,20l,4C4 


L. 

810 

1,917 

2,392 

1,127 

2,1S8 

14,407 

22,794 

37,932 

56,243 

73,618 

122,430 

158,111 

255,307 


Woollen  Manufactures. 


Cloths 
of  all 
Sorts. 


Pieces.     Pieces.     Pieces. 
288,700  59,644    115,827 
375,464    69,022    133,010:  I 
420,497:  67,757    139,31711, 
356,027 1  54,226    135,883   1.1 
407,720  51,.5S5    155,117  1.- 
384,880:45,268    173,548  1.1 
328,55S!  41,800 
371,965[  51,690 
335,042   40,616 
363,075'  16,1SC 
388,269    2'.i,377 
436,143    13,892 
396,661,  23,453 


Pie 


Blankets 
and 

Blanket- 
ing. 


Carpets  .Woollens 
and  mixed 

Carpet-         with 
ing.         Cotton. 


Hosiery 

Stock- 
ings, 


Sun- 
dries, 
consist- 
ing of 
Hugs, 


Yards.    I     Yimls.    ' Uz.  Pr 


:  1,.">'J3,H3   I  l.'i.l'^^JI  4.-) 


Total 
Declared 
Value 
of 
M'oollen 
Manufac- 
tures. 


122,900:'  1 . 


1,;93,31P1|  10li,4!iSl  45,335 
531,517  71,922  37,223 
SlB,-r,S   148,117   43,.559 


■•2  159,463 
r:  91,285 
1^  111,146 
:l  143,774 
i-i  152,810 


48,314 
41,948 
54,038 
64,648 
55,443 


I^N.IO 

','^.(,,580 
I.,IM3,()51 
6,185,648 
4,906,879 
3,245,649 
5,009,741 
4,587,605 
4,728,666 
■5,232,015 
5,244,479 



WRECK,  in  navigation,  i.s  usually  understood  to  mean  any  ship  or  goods  driven 
asliore,  or  found  floating  at  sea  in  a  deserted  or  unmanageable  condition.  But  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  word  in  England,  u-rech  must  have  come  to  land ;  when  at  sea,  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  barbarous  appellations  o(  flotsam,  jetsam,  and  lie/an.  —  (See 
Flots.\m.  ) 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  has  the  beneficial  influence  of  tlie  advance  of  society  in  civilisation 
been  more  apparent  than  in  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  persons  and  property  of 
shipwrecked  individuals.  In  most  rude  and  uncivilised  countries,  their  treatment  has 
been  cruel  in  the  extreme.  Amongst  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  strangers  and 
enemies  were  regarded  in  the  same  point  of  view.  —  (Host is  aptid  antiquos,  pereyriitus 
dicehatur.  —  Pomp.  Festus ;  see  also  Cicero  de  Offic.  lib.  i.  c.  12.)  Where  such  in- 
hospitable sentiments  prevailed,  the  conduct  observed  towards  those  that  were  shipwrecked 
coidd  not  be  otherwise  than  barbarous ;  and  in  fact  they  were,  in  most  instances,  either 
put  to  death  or  sold  as  slaves.  But  as  law  and  good  order  grew  up,  and  commerce  and 
navigation  were  extended,  those  who  escaped  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  were  treated  in 
a  way  less  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  :  and  at  length  the  Roman  law  made 
it  a  capital  offence  to  destroy  persons  shipwrecked,  or  to  prevent  their  saving  the  ship  ; 
and  the  stealing  even  of  a  plank  from  a  vessel  sliipwrecked  or  in  distress,  made  the  party 
liable  to  answer  for  the  whole  ship  and  cargo.  — (Pand.  47.  9.  3.) 

During  the  gloomy  period  which  followed  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  northern  nations  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  ancient 
barbarous  practices  with  respect  to  shipwreck  were  every  where  renewed.  Those  who 
survived  were  in  most  countries  reduced  to  servitude ;  and  their  goods  were  every  where 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  lord  on  whose  manor  they  had  been  thrown.  —  ( I{ohertso?i's 
C/tarles  V.  vol.  i.  note  29. )  But  notliing,  perhaps,  can  so  strongly  evince  the  prevalence 
and  nature  of  the  enormities,  as  the  eftbrts  that  were  made,  as  soon  as  governments 
began  to  acquire  authority,  for  their  suppression.  The  regulations  as  to  sliipwreck 
in  the  Laws  of  Oleron  are,  in  this  respect,  most  remarkable.  The  .S5th  and  38tli 
articles  state,  that  "  Pilots,  in  order  to  ingratiate  tliem.selves  with  their  lords,  did,  like 
faithless  and  treacherous  villains,  sometimes  willingly  run  the  ship  upon  the  rocks,  &c.  ;" 
for  which  offence  they  are  held  to  be  accursed  and  excommunicated,  and  punished  as 
thieves  and  robbers.  The  fate  of  the  lord  is  still  more  severe.  "  He  is  to  be  apprc- 
liended,  his  goods  confiscated  and  sold,  and  himself  fastened  to  a  post  or  slake  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  mansion  house,  wliicli  being  fired  at  the  four  corners,  all  shall  be 
burned  together ;  the  walls  thereof  be  demolished  ;  the  stones  pulled  down  ;  and  tlie 
site  converted  into  a  market  place,  for  the  sale  only  of  hogs  and  swine,  to  idl  iKJirtciity. " 
The  31st  article  recites,  that  wlien  a  vessel  was  lost  by  running  on  sliorc,  and  the 
mariners  had  landed,  they  often,  instead  of  meeting  with  help,  "  were  attacked  by 
people  more  barbarous,  cruel,  and  inhuman,  than  mad  dogs ;  who,  to  gain  their  monies, 
apparel,  and  other  goods,  did  sometimes  murder  and  destroy  these  poor  distressed  sea- 
men. In  this  case,  the  lord  of  the  country  is  to  execute  justice,  by  punishing  them  in 
their  persons  and  their  estates;  and  is  commanded  to  plunge  them  in  the  sea  till  they 
be  half  dead,  and  then  to  have  them  drawn  forth  out  of  the  .sea,  and  stoned  to  death." 

Such  were  the  dreadful  severities  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
crimes  against  which  they  were  directed.  The  violence  of  the  remedy  shows  better  than 
any  thing  else  how  inveterate  the  disease  had  become. 

The  law  of  England,  like  that  of  other  modern  countries,  adjudged  wrecks  to  belong  to  the  king.  But 
the  rigour  and  injustice  of  this  law  was  modified  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  1.,  when  it  was  ruled,  that 
if  any  person  6scai)ed  alive  out  of  the  ship,  it  should  he  no  wreck.  And  after  various  modifications,  it  wa* 
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decided,  in  the  reign  of  Henvy  III ,  that  if  goods  were  cast  on  shore,  having  any  marks  by  which  they 
L-ould  be  identified,  they  were  to  revert  to  the  owners,  if  claimed  any  time  within  a  year  and  a  day.  IJy 
the  statute  27  Edw.  3.  c.  1:5.,  if  a  ship  be  lost  and  the  goods  come  to  land,  they  are  to  be  delivered  lo  the 
merchants,  paying  only  a  reasonable  reward  or  Salvage  (which  see)  to  those  who  saved  or  preserved  them. 
But  these  ancient  statutes,  owing  to  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  times,  were  very  ill  enforced  ;  and 
the  disgraceful  practices  previously  alluded  to,  continued  to  the  middle  of  last  century.  A  statute  of 
Anne  (12  Ann.  st.  2.  c.l8.),  confirmed  by  the  4  Geo.  1.  t.  V;  ,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  atrocities  in  ques- 
tion, orders  all  head  officers  and  others  of  the  towns  near  the  sea,  upon  application  made  to  them,  to  sum- 
mon as  many  hands  as  are  necessary,  and  send  them  to  the  relief  of  any  ship  in  distress,  on  forfeiture  of 
100/.  ;  and  in  case  of  any  assistance  given,  salvage  is  to  be  assessed  by  3  justices,  and  paid  by  the  owners. 
Persons  secreting  any  goods  cast  ashore,  are  to  forfeit  treble  their  vaUie ;  and  if  they  wilfully  do  any  act 
whereby  the  ship  is  lost  or  destroyed,  they  are  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But  even  this 
statute  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view  ;  and  in  17;)'j,  a  new  statute 
(2()  Geo.  2.  e.  19.)  was  enacted,  the  preamble  of  which  is  as  follows: — "  Whereas,  notwithstanding  the 
good  and  salutary  laws  now  in  being  against  plundering  and  destroying  vessels  in  distress,  and  against 
taking  away  shipwrecked,  lost,  or  stranded  goods,  many  wicked  enormities  have  been  committed,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  the  grievous  damage  of  merchants  and  mariners  of  cur  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, be  it,"  &c.  :  and  it  is  then  enacted,  that  the  preventing  of  the  escape  of  any  person  endeavouring  to 
save  his  life,  or  wounding  him  with  intent  to  destroy  him,  or  putting  out  false  lights  in  order  lo  bring 
any  vessel  into  danger,  shall  be  capital  felony.  By  the  same  statute,  the  pilfering  of  any  goods  cast  asliore 
is  made  petty  larcery. 

By  statute  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  75.  it  is  enacted,  that  any  person  or  persons  wilfully  cutting  away,  in. 
juring,  or  concealing  any  buoy  or  buoy  rope  attached  to  any  anchor  or  cable  belonging  to  any  ship, 
whether  in  distress  or  otherwise,  shall  be  judged  guilty  of  felony,  and  may,  upon  conviction,  be  trans, 
ported  for  7  years. 

(For  an  account  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  to  those  assisting  in  the  saving  of  wreck,  see  art.  Salvage  in 
this  Dictionary  ;  see  also  the  chapter  on  Salvage  in  Mr.  Abbott's  (Lord  Tenterden's'i  work  on  the  Law  qf 
Shipping.) 

Number  of  S/iipwrccks.  — The  loss  of  property  by  shipwreck  is  very  great.  It  appears  from  an  examin- 
ation ot  L/oi/d's  List  from  1793  to  1829,  that  the  losses  in  the  British  mercantile  navy  only  amounted,  at 
an  average  of  that  period,  to  about  557  vessels  a  year,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  about  Oo.COO  tons,  or  to 
above  l-40th  part  of  its  entire  amount  in  ships  and  tonnage.  The  following  account  of  the  casualties  of 
British  shipping  in  lS2y  is  taken  from  Lloyd's  List :  — 

On  Forcian  Voyages  — 157  wrecked  ;  2s4  driven  on  shore,  of  which  224  are  known  to  have  been  got  off, 
and  probably  more;  21  foundered  or  sunk;  1  run  down;  35  abandoned  at  sea,  8  of  them  afterwards 
carried  into  port ;  12  condemned  as  unseaworthy  ;  6  upset,  1  of  them  righted;  27  missing,  1  of  them  a 
packet,  no  doubt  foundered.  Coasters  and  Colliers  —  109  wrecked;  £97  driven  on  shore,  of  which  121 
known  to  have  been  got  off,  and  probably  many  more;  67  foundered  or  sunk,  4  of  them  raised,  6  run 
down  ;  13  abandoned,  5  of  them  afterwards  carried  in  ;  3  upset,  2  of  them  righted  ;  1 6  missing,  no  doul>t 
foundered.     During  the  year,  4  steam  vessr-ls  were  wrecked  ;  4  driven  on  shore,  but  got  off;  and  2  sunk. 

Of  the  prodigious  number  of  ships  that  are  thus  annually  engulphed,  many  are  laden  with  valuable 
cargoes  ;  and  besides  this  immense  loss  of  property,  there  is  also  a  very  great  loss  of  life.  It  is  believed, 
that  a  little  more  strength  in  the  building,  and  c.-ire  in  the  selection  of  the  masters,  would  obviate  many 
of  these  calamities.  And  nnthing,  we  are  assured,  would  contribute  so  much  to  improve  the  fabric  oif 
ships,  as  the  adoption  of  the  plan  we  have  elsewhere  recommended  (p.  U)24.',  of  allowing  them  to  be  built 
in  bond,  free  of  all  duty. 

During  the  last  war  with  France,  32  ships  of  the  line  went  to  the  bottom,  besides  7  fifty-gun  ships,  86 
frigates,  and  a  vast  number  of  smaller  vessels.  And  the  losses  sustained  by  the  navies  of  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Src.  must  have  very  greatly  exceeded  those  of  ours.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Lyell  has  ob- 
served, it  is  probable  that  a  greater  number  of  monuments  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  man  will,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  be  collected  together  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  than  will  be  seen  at  one  time  on  the  surface 
of  the  continents.  —  (^Principles  of  Geology,  2d  ed.  vol  ii.  p.  2tj5.) 

Y. 

YARD,  a  long  measure  used  in  England,  of  .1  feet,  or  3G  inches.  —  (See  Weights 
AND  Measures.) 

Y.\RN(Ger.  Gam;  Dii.  Gnren ;  Fr.  Fil ;  It.  Filato ;  Sp.  Hilo ;  Port.  Fio ;  Rus. 
Prasha),  wool,  cotton,  flax,  &c.  si)un  into  thread. 


Z.\FFER,  OR  Z.'YFRE.  After  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  parts  of  cobait 
have  been  expelled  by  calcination,  the  residuum  is  sold,  mixed  or  immixed  with  fine 
sand,  under  the  above  name.  When  tlie  residuum  is  melted  with  siliceous  earth  ana 
potash,  it  forms  a  kind  of  blue  glass,  known  by  the  name  of  smaltz  —  (see  S.maltz), 
—  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  When  smaltz  is  ground  very  fine,  it  receives  in 
commerce  the  name  of  powder  blue.  Zafter,  like  smaltz,  is  employed  ii.  uie  manufacture 
of  earthenware  and  China,  for  painting  the  surface  of  the  pieces  a  blue  colour.  It  suffers 
no  change  from  the  most  violent  fire.  It  is  also  employed  to  tinge  the  crystal  glas.ses, 
made  in  imitation  of  opaque  and  transparent  precious  stones,  of  a  blue  colour.  It  is 
almost  wholly  brought  from  Germany. 

Account  of  the  Zaffer  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  with  the  Nett  Duty 
thereon,  in  1831  and  1832. 


Years.              j              Imports.                            Exports.              |            Consumption'. 

Dut.v. 

1831 
1832 

227,512 
Sfi6,935 

l.ha.                                          Lbt- 

115                1               227,982 
4-!S               '              2(53,952 

L. 

950 
417 

Th  ;  duty  was  reduced,  in  1832,  from  9s.  4rf.  to  \s.  a  cwL 
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ZEA,   INDIAN  CORN,  or  MAIZE.     See  Maize 

ZEDOARY  (Ger.  Zittwer ;  Fr.  ZMoaire ;  It.  Zedoaria ;  Sp.  Cedoaria ;  Arab. 
Judwar ;  Hind.  Nirbisi),  the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Cochin- 
China,  &c.,  of  which  there  are  3  distinct  species.  It  is  brought  home  in  pieces  of  various 
sizes,  externally  wrinkled,  and  of  an  ash  colour,  but  internally  of  a  brownish  red.  Those 
roots  which  are  heavy  and  free  from  worms  are  to  be  chosen ;  rejecting  those  which  are 
decayed  and  broken.  The  odour  of  zedoary  is  fragiant,  and  somewhat  like  that  of 
camphor ;  the  taste  biting,  aromatic,  and  bitterish,  with  some  degree  of  acrimony.  It 
was  formerly  employed  in  medicine;  but  is  scarcely  ever  used  by  modern  practitioners. 
—  (Alilburn's   Orient.  Com.) 

ZINC,  OR  SPELTER  (Ger.  Zinh ;  Fr.  Zinc;  It.  Zinco ;  Sp.  Zinco,  Cinch  ;  Rus. 
Schpiauter ;  Lat.  Zincum),  a  metal  of  a  brilliant  white  colour,  with  a  shade  of  blue, 
composed  of  a  number  of  thin  plates  adhering  together.  When  this  metal  is  rubbed  for 
some  time  between  the  fingers,  they  acquire  a  peculiar  taste,  and  emit  a  very  perceptible 
smell.  It  is  rather  soft ;  tinging  the  fingers,  when  rubbed  upon  them,  with  a  black 
colour.  The  specific  gravity  of  melted  zinc  varies  from  6-861  to  ?•!,  the  lightest  being 
esteemed  the  purest.  When  hammered,  it  becomes  as  high  as  7-1908.  This  metal 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  limit  between  the  brittle  and  the  malleable  metals.  Its  malleability 
is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  of  copper,  lead,  or  tin  ;  yet  it  is  not  brittle,  like 
antimony  or  arsenic.  When  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  does  not  break,  but  yields,  and 
becomes  somewhat  flatter ;  and  by  a  cautious  and  equal  pressure,  it  may  be  reduced  to 
pretty  thin  plates,  which  are  supple  and  elastic,  but  cannot  be  folded  without  breaking. 
When  heated  to  about  400%  it  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder 
in  a  mortar.  It  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  ductility,  and  may,  with  care,  be  drawn  out 
into  wire.  Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a  wire  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  -jLth  of  an  inch,  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  about  26  lbs.  Zinc  has  never  been  found  in  a  state 
of  purity.  The  word  zinc  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  writings  of  Paracelsus,  who 
died  in  1541  ;  but  the  method  of  extracting  it  from  its  ores  was  not  known  till  the 
early  part  of  last  century.  —  (  Thomson's  Cheniistri/.')  The  compounds  of  zinc  and  copper 
are  of  great  importance.  — (See  Brass.) 

Manufacture  of  Zinc,  Sfc.  —  There  used  to  be  2  smeltiiig-houses  for  the  preparation  of  zinc  near  Bris- 
tol, and  o  near  Swansea,  but  they  have  been  all  abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  1  of  the  latter.  The 
material  used  by  the  English  manufacturer  is  blende,  or  black  jack  (sulphuret  of  zinc)  ;  it  is  commonly 
found  with  lead,  and  is  procured  of  the  best  quality  in  Flintshire  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Besides  its  em- 
ployment in  the  manufacture  of  brass,  bell  metal,  and  other  important  compounds,  zinc  has  of  late  years 
been  formed  into  plates,  and  applied  to  many  purposes  for  which  lead  was  formerly  used,  such  as  the  roof. 
ing  of  buildings,  the  manufacture  of  water-spouts,  dairy  pans,  &c.  Foreign  zinc,  being  less  brittle,  is 
better  fitted  for  rolling  than  that  of  England. 

The  duties  on  spelter,  which  were  formerly  prohibitory,  have  been  reduced  to  2/.  a  ton  on  that  formed 
Into  plates,  or  cakes,  and  to  Ws.  on  what  is  not  in  cakes;  and,  in  consequence,  considerable  quantities 
are  now  imported,  partly  for  home  use,  and  partly  for  re-exportation  to  India  and  China.  Foreign  zinc  is 
]>rincipally  made  at  Glcinitz,  in  Upper  Silesia  ;  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  an  internal  navigation  to  Ham- 
burgh. 'I'he  freight  from  the  latter  to  Hull  and  London  is  nominal  merely  ;  the  wool.ships  being  glad 
to  take  it  as  ballast.  Haiuault,  near  Naniur,  has  also  some  part  of  the  spelter  trade.  A  good  deal  of 
spelter  is  shipped  from  Hamburgh  for  France  and  America. 

Zinc  is  produced  in  the  province  of  Yunan,  in  China  ;  and  previously  to  1820,  large  quantities  of  it  were 
exported  from  that  empire  to  India,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  &c.  But  about  that  time  the  free  traders 
began  to  convey  European  spelter  (principally  German)  to  India  ;  and  being,  though  less  pure,  decidedly 
cheaper  than  the  Chinese  article,  it  has  entirely  supplanted  the  latter  in  the  Calcutta  market :  latterly, 
indeed,  it  has  begun  to  be  imported  even  into  Canton.  —  (See  Tutenag.)  During  the  3  years  ended  with 
1832,  the  exports  of  foreign  spelter  from  this  country  for  India  and  China  were,  in  1830, 62,3,56  cwt.  ;  1831, 
.01,6119;  1832,  37,499.  And,  exclusive  of  these,  considerable  quantities  were  exported  from  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  &c.    We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Zinc  or  Spelter  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  and  the  Duties 
thereon,  in  1831  and  183^ 


Years. 

Imports. 

17..»»«.                1           Retained  for 
Exports.              1         Consumption. 

Duly. 

1831 
1832 

Cmt. 

76,413 

-   68,764 

Cml.                                        Cntt. 
62,681                            i.'0,.';26 
49,740                            25,214 

10,196 
5,784 

The  price  of  spelter  declined  within  the  lasts  or  4  years,  from  about  15/.  to  9/.  a  ton;  but  it  has  recently 
rallied,  and  is  now  (April,  1834)  about  11/.  Ids.  a  ton  in  bond 


THE    END. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
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N.  B. — This  Supplement  embodies  that  issued  in  October,  1834.  It  is  intended  to  supply  deficiencies 
and  correct  errors  in  the  Dictionary;  to  bring  down  the  information  contained  in  it  to  the  latest  period  ; 
and  especially  to  point  out  whatever  changes  have  been  made  in  the  laws  respecting  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, &c.,  since  it  was  published.  We  intend  publishing  another  Supplement  in  October,  1836;  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  our  various  friends  at  home  and  abroad  to  transmit  to  us,  through  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co.,  such  information  as  they  conceive  may  enable  us  to  correct,  improve,  or  supply  any  article  either 
in  the  Dictionary  or  in  this  Supplement.  We  shall  carefully  observe  any  stipulations  as  to  the  use  of 
such  communications. 


ABATEMENT  OF  DUTIES. —  No  abatement  is  to  be  made,  on  account  of 
damage  on  the  voyage,  from  tlie  duties  payable  on  the  following  drugs,  viz.  cantliarides, 
cocculiis  Indicns,  Guinea  grains,  ipecacuanha,  jalap,  nux  vomica,  opium,  rhubarb,  sar- 
saparilla,  and  senna.  — (4  &  5  JFiU.  4.  c.  89.   §  5.) 

ALE  AND  BEER.  —  In  conseqixence  of  the  complaints,  whether  well  or  ill  founded, 
of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  increase  of  beer  shops — (see  Diet.  p.  14.),  a  ma- 
terial chan'ge  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of  licensing  houses  for  the  sale  of  beer.  Under 
the  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  64. — (Diet.  p.  14.),  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or  other  persons 
duly  authorised,  were  bound  to  grant  licences,  costing  '21.  2s.  a  year,  to  all  persons  not 
excepted  in  the  act,  empowering  them  to  sell  ale,  beer,  porter,  cider,  &c.  to  be  drunk 
indifferejitly  either  on  or  off  the  premises.  But  tlie  act,  of  18.S4,  4  &  5  Will.  4. 
c.  85.,  made  the  obtaining  of  a  licence  to  retail  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises 
contingent  on  the  applicant  being  able  to  produce  a  certificate  of  good  character,  sub- 
scribed by  certain  persons  rated  at  a  certain  amount  to  the  poor  :  it  has  also  raised  the 
cost  of  such  licence  to  3/.  3s.  ;  and  reduced  the  cost  of  a  licence  to  sell  beer  not  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises  to  U.  Is.      We  subjoin  a  full  abstract  of  the  act:  — 

Persons  applying  for  a  Licence  lo  sell  Beer  to  he  drunk  on  the  Premises,  to  deposit  a  Certificate  of  good 
Character,  SjC.  —  Every  person  applying  for  a  licence  to  sell  beer  or  cider  by  retail,  to  be  drunk  in  the  house 
or  on  the  premises,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  application  setting  forth  the  particulars  required  by  the  act 
1  Will.  4.  c.  G4.,  annually  produce  to  and  deposit  with  the  coiiimissionersof  excise,  collector,  or  other  person 
authorised  to  grant  such  licence  within  the  parish  or  place  in  v.liich  tlie  person  applying  intends  to  sell 
beer  or  cider  by  retail,  a  certificate  signed  by  fi  persons  residing  in  and  being  and  describing  themselves  to 
be  inhabitants  of  such  parish,  )>lace,  Ixc,  and  respectively  rated  therein  to  the  poor  at  not  less  than  6/.,  or 
occupying  a  house  therein  rated  to  the  poor  at  not  less  than  G/.,  none  of  whom  shall  be  maltsters,  common 
brewers,  or  persons  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  or  beer  or  cider  by  retail,  nor  owners  or  proprietors 
of  any  houses  licensed  to  sell  liquors,  beer,  or  cider  by  retail,  slating  that  the  person  applying  for  the 
licence  is  of  good  character;  and  at  the  foot  of  such  certificate  one  of  the  overeeers  of  the  jiarish, 
township,  or  place  shall  certify  (if  the  fact  be  so)  that  such  fi  i)ersons  are  inhabitants  resjjectively  rated  as 
aforesaid;  and  such  certificate  shall  respectively  be  in  the  form  of  the  schedule  annexed  to  this  act  : 
provided  always,  that  in  any  parish,  township,  or  district  maintaining  its  own  poor,  in  which  there  are  not 
10  inhabitants  rated  to  tlieir  relief  to  the  amount  of  ei/.  each,  or  not  occujiying  houses  respectively  rated  to 
the  poor  at  61.  each  (not  being  malt.sters,  common  brewers,  or  persons  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  or 
beer  or  cider  by  retail),  the  certificate  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  parish,  township,  or  dis- 
trict maintaining  its  own  poor,  as  are  rated  to  the  amount  of  G/.  each,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient 
certificate  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  —  \  '2. 

Penalty  on  Overseers. Any  overseer  who  shall,  without  due  cause,  refuse  to  certify  that  the  persons 

who  have  signed  the  certificate  are  respectively  rated  to  the  poors'  rate  as  aforesaid,  to  Ibrfeit  not  more 
than  at.  —  \  ,3. 

Beer  drunk  in  S/ieds. Any  person  licensed  under  the  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  fi4.,  to  sell  beer,  cider,  &c. 

not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  who  shall  employ,  permit,  or  sutler  any  person  or  persons  to  take  or 
carry  any  beer,  &c.  from  his  house  or  premises,  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  for  his  benefit  or  prolit,  in  any 
other  house,  tent,  shed,  &c.  belonging  to,  or  hired,  used,  or  occupied  by  such  licensed  person,  such  beer, 
&c.  shall  be  held  to  have  been  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  the  person  selling  the  same  shall  be  subject 
to  the  like  forfeitures  and  penalties  as  if  it  had  been  actually  drunk  or  consumed  In  a  house  or  upon  pre- 
mises licensed  onlv  for  the  sale  thereof.  —  ^  i. 

Billetting.  —Provisions  for  billetting  soldiers  under  mutiny  acts  to  extend  only  to  those  licensed  to  sell 
beer  or  cider  to  be  drunk  in  the  house  or  on  the  premises,  and  not  to  extend  to  those  licensed  to  sell  beer 
not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  —  (s  !>. 

Justices  to  regnlatc  the  Opening  and  Closing  of  Houses.— Ju&t\ccs  in  petty  sessions  arc  authorised  to  fix 
the  hours  at  which  houses  and  premises  licensed  to  sell  beer  under  this  act  shall  be  opened  and  closed  ; 
but  any  person  thinking  himself  aggrieved  by  any  such  order  may  appeal  at  any  tiwje,  within  4  montjii 
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from  its  date,  to  the  justice*  in  quarter  sessions,  on  giving  the  justices  making  the  order  14  days'  notice 
of  his  intention  ;  and  the  decision  of  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions  shall  be  tinal :  provided,  "however, 
that  the  hour  to  l)e  fixed  for  opening  any  house  shall  not  in  any  case  be  earlier  than  ;">  o'clock  in  th«^ 
morning,  nor  for  closing  the  same  later  than  11  o'clock  at  nigVit,  or  before  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  oir 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Christmas  Day,  or  any  day  appointed  for  a  public  fast  or  thanksRivinp ;  and  the 
hours  so  fixed  by  the  justices,  with  reference  to  the  districts  within  their  jurisdictions,  shall  be  taken  to 
be  the  hours  to  be  observed  and  complied  with  under  this  act  as  fully  as  if  the  same  had  been  specially 
n|)]>ointed  by  it.  —  ^6. 

Constable's,  SfC.  to  visit  licensed  ffouses.  —  All  constables  and  officers  of  police  are  suthoristd  to  enter  into^ 
all  houses  licensed  to  sell  beer  or  spirituous  liquors  to  be  consumed  upos  the  premises  whenever  they 
•hall  think  proper  ;  and  if  any  person  licensed  as  aforesaid,  or  any  servant  or  person  in  his  employ  or  by 
his  direction,  shall  refuse  to  admit  such  constables,  &c.  into  such  house  or  premises,  the  person  having  the 
licence  shall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  5/.,  together  with  the  costs  of  con- 
viction,  to  be  recovered  within  '20  days  before  1  or  more  justices ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  2  or 
more  justices,  upon  any  person  being  convicted  of  such  offence  for  the  second  time,  to  adjudge  [,\i  they 
think  fit)  that  such  otTender  be  disqualified  from  selling  beer,  ale,  j)orter,  cider,  or  perry,  by  retail,  for 
S^years  after  such  conviction,  or  for  such  shorter  space  as  they  may  think  proper.  —  ^7. 

Penalty  for  making  or  using  false  Certificates.  —  Persons  certifying  any  matter  having  reference  to  thi* 
act  as  true,  who  know  the  same  to  be  fake,  or  using  any  certificate,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  shall, 
on  conviction  of  such  offence  before  2  or  more  justices,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of '■Ml.  ;  and  every  licence 
granted  to  any  person  making  use  of  any  certificate  to  obtain  the  same,  such  person  knowing  such 
certificate  to  be  forged,  or  the  matters  certified  therein  to  be  false,  shall  be  void  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses ;  and  any  person  using  such  certificate  shall  be  disqualified  for  ever  from  obtaining  a  licence  to  sell 
beer  or  cider  by  retail.  —  ^8. 

At*  Licence  to  be  granted  ivithoiit  a  Certijicaie.  — No  licence  for  the  sale  of  beer  or  cider  by  retail  to  be- 
i-onsumed  or  drunk  in  the  house  or  on  the  premises  shall  be  granted,  except  upon  the  certificate  hereby 
required:  provided,  tJiat  iu  all  extra-parochial  places  the  certificate  required  by  this  act  may  be  signed 
and  given  by  inhabitants  rated  to  the  poor  at  0/  in  any  adjo'ning  parish  or  parishes.  —  ^9. 

Retailers  to  produce  their  Licences  on  Requisition  of  2  Magisfrnfes.  —  In  case  any  complaint  be  laitt 
before  2  justices  againstany  licensed  person  for  an  offence  against  the  tenor  of  his  licence,  or  against  this 
act  or  the  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  61.,  the  said  justices  may  require  such  jierson  to  produce  his  licence  before 
them  for  their  examination  ;  and  if  he  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  do,  he  shall  forfeit  for  such  offence 
ajiy  sum,  not  exceeding  51.,  the  said  justices  shall  think  proper ;  and  such  person  may  be  convicted,  pro- 
ceeded against,  and  dealt  with  for  such  oHence  in  the  same  manner,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  is  directed  l)y 
the  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  64.  with  regard  to  persons  guilty  of  a  first  offence  against  said  act;  and  the  penalty 
imposed  for  sucii  offence  is  to  be  applied  in  the  manner  that  a  penalty  tor  a  first  offence  against  said  acl 
is  directed  to  be  applied.  —  ^  It). 

Ojntinuance  of  Potcers,  ^c.  — The  powers,  provisions,  and  penalties  of  1  Will.  4'.  c.  64.  to  apply  \cr 
persons  licensed  under  this  act,  and  to  their  sureties,  Ixc.  —  §  11. 

Act  1  IVill.  4.  c.  64.  to  continue  in  force,  except  as  hereby  altered.  —  ^  12. 

Duties  on  Beer  Licences  under  the  1  Hill  4.  r.  64.  repealed,  and  new  Duties  granted  in  lieu  thereof. 
—  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  duties  payable  on  excise  licences  for  the  sale  of  beer  by  re- 
tail under  the  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  64.  shall  cease,  and  in  lieu  of  such  duties  there  shall  be  jHud  upon  tlia- 
licences  hereby  authorised  to  be  granted  the  duties  following ;  viz. 

For  and  upon  every  licence  to  be  taken  out  by  any  person  for  l  For  and  upon  every  licence  to  be  taken  out  by  any  person  fo» 
the  sale  of  beer  by  retail,  not  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  in  or  |  the  sale  of  beer  by  retail,  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  In  or 
uno;i  the-  house  or  jireraises  where  sofd,  the  annual  sum  of  I  upon  the  house  or  premises  where  sold,  the  annual  sum  of 
V.  It.  I      31.  St.  -  Sec.  13. 

The  duties  tobe  iindei;  the  management  of  commissioners  of  excise,  and  to  be  recovered  and  accounted 
for  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  64.  —  ^  14. 

Not  to  ajffect  Duty  on  Licences  to  retail  Cider  and  Perry.  —  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  the  amount 
of  duty  payable  utider  the  1  Will.  4.  c.  64.  on  licences  to  retail  cider  and  perry  ;  but  every  such  licence 
shall  specify  whether  it  be  granted  for  the  sale  of  cider  and  perry  by  retail  not  to  be  drunk  in  the  house 
or  preiTHScs  where  sold',  or  for  the  retail  of  the  same  to  be  drunk  in  the  house  or  premises  where  sold.  — 

S  rx 

Licences  under  tki.%  Act  not  to  authorise  Persons  to  sell  Wine.  —  No  licence  granted  under  the  act 
1  "Will.  4.  c.  64.  and  this  act  shall  authorise  any  person  to  take  out  or  hold  any  licence  for  the  sale  of  wine, 
spirits,  or  sweets  or  made  wine.-,  or  mead  or  metheglin;  and  if  any  person  licensed  under  the  act  1  Will  4. 
c,  64.  and  this  act  shall  permit  or  sutler  any  wine,  spirits,  &c.  to  be  brought  into  his  hou-ic  or  premise* 
to  be  drunk  or  consumed  there,  orshall  sufi'er  them  tobe  drunk  or  consumed  in  his  house  or  premises,  he 
shall,  over  and  above  any  excise  penalties  to  which  he  may  be  subject,  forfeit  20/.  —  ^  16. 

Penalty  on  unlicensed  Persons.  —  Such  persons  selling  beer  and  cider  by  retiul  to  be  drunk  off  the  pre. 
mises,  10/  ;  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  20/.  —  ^  17. 

Board  over  the  Door.  —  Every  perst  n  licensed  to  sell  beer,  cider,  or  perry,  by  retail,  under  the  authority 
of  the  act  1  \W\\\.  4.  c.  (i4.  and  this  act,  shall,  on  the  board  required  by  the  former  act  to  be  placed  over  his 
door,  paint  and  keep  thereon,  after  the  words  "  licensed  to  sell  beer  or  cider  by  retail,"  the  additionaf 
words  "  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,"  or  "  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,"  as  the  case  may  be,  on  paiit 
of  forfeiting  the  penalty  imposed  by  such  act  for  not  having  such  board  over  the  door.  —  ^  l.S. 

n'hat  is  retaiiin!;  of  Beer,  S,c.  —  Kvery  sale  of  beer,  or  of  cider  or  perry,  in  any  less  quantity  than  4i 
gallons,  sliall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  sale  by  retail.  —  ^  19. 

Penalties  for  selling  Spirit .  <w'  If'inc  without  Licence.  —  Persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  or  cider  under  the 
:tct  1  Will.  4.  c.  64.  and  this  act,  who  sell  spirits  or  wine,  sweets,  &c.  without  being  licensed,  ate  liable 
to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  laws  of  excise  for  selling  spirits  or  wine,  sweets,  Kc.  without  licente. —  i  21'. 

Certijirate  not  to  be  required  for  Houses  in  certain  Sitnnliuns,  if  Populaliuri  crreed  .'),(JIK).  —  The  before- 
mentiiAicd  certificate  shall  not  be  required  as  to  any  house  situated  within  the  cities  of  London  and  West. 
minster,  or  within  any  parish  or  pl.ice  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  nor  within  any  '•''..,  or  town  corporate, 
nor  within  the  distance  of  1  mile  from  the  place  used  at  the  last  election  a.*  the  i)Iace  of  election  or  |iolling 
place  of  any  town  returning  a  member  to  parliament,  provideil  that  the  jiopulation,  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  List  parliamentary  census  taken  in  such  city,  town,  &c.,  shall  exceed  5,(KX) :  provided,  that  no 
licence  for  the  sale  of  beer,  ale,  porter,  cider,  or  perry  by  retail  on  the  premises  in  the  cities  of  Ixmdon 
and  VVestminster,  or  in  any  parish  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  or  in  any  such  city  or  town  corporate,  or 
town  returning  a  member  to  parliament  as  before  mentioned,  shall  be  granted  after  the  5fh  day  of  April, 
1836,  unless  the  house  or  i)remises  specifie<l  as  those  in  whidr  beer  or  cider  is  intended  to  be  sold  shall  be 
of  the  value  of  10/.  per  annum.  —  ^  21. 

Service  of  Summons.  —  Summonses  or  orders  not  legally  served  unless  by  some  constable  or  other 
peace  officer.  —  ^  22. 

Commencement.  —  .\ct  shall  commence  and  take  effect  from  and  after  the  10th  day  of  October,  IHoi.— 
S  ur>. 

Form  qf  Certificate  referred  to  in  ^  2. 

\V*,  Uw  undenigned,  he'ittg,  tnhnltitanla  of  the  p.iriiih  {or  township,  at  the  cate  ma<if  be)  of  *"■ 

rMpeiliveU  rated  to  th«  poor  al  nut  lets  than  Gl.  per  annum,  and  none  of  u»  bsini;  malUitert,  common  brew*f»,  orp«t%o»l  DMOMa 


APPLES.  — BANKS. 


[  Htre  iiitcrt  Ihe  Jiiy  t^f  signing  the  certificate,  ] 
(Sinned)  E.  F.'\ 


ilaie  Ihe  residence  of  each  of  the  per- 
tigititig.] 


'.  a  stll  spirituous  liquon;,  or  being  licenssd  to  ^1  b«or  or  cider  hy  retail,  do  hereb;  ccrtiry.  That  A.  B,,  dwelling  in 
•  tract  [htre  igtcif))  the  itreel,  lane,  iVc]  in  the  said  paiiih  [or  township,  &c.]  Is  a  person  of  good  iharacler. 

rt[ficate.'\ 

E.  F.~\ 

a.  H. 

r.  K.  L 

L.  M.  f 

^'.  o. 

I'  Q-  i 

I  do  hereby  certify.  That  all  the  above-mentioned  persons  whose  namen  are  subscribed  to  this  certificate  are  inhabitants  of  the 
narukh  [or  township,  &c.J  of  rated  to  6/.  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish. 

<:,  D. 
[Overseer  of  the  parish  or  township,  &e.j 
Date. 

APPLES  —  Duty  on,  reduced  fiom  4s.  to  ^s.  a  bushel.  —(4  &  5  Will.  4,  c.  89.  §  15.) 

BANKS. 
Banks  :  —  An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Bank  of  England  Notes  and  Bank  Post  Bills  in  Circulation  on 
the  undermentioned  days;  distinguishing  the  Bank  Post  Bills,  with  the  Aggregate  of  the  whole. — 
(In  continuation  of  the  Account,  Diet.  p.  94.) 


Bank  Notes. 

Bank  Post  Bills. 

Total. 

1834.  February  26. 
August  26.  . 

1835.  February  26. 
August  26.  - 

17,391,600 
17,86'2,.'570 
17,036,720 
16,912,910 

1,535,850    . 
1,392,740 
1,475,860 
1,273,820 

18,927,4.50 
19,255,310 
18,512,580 
18,186,730 

Bank  of  England,  12th  of  October,  183.5. 

Quarterly  Average  of  the  Weekly  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from  June  30th,  to 
Sept.  22d,  1835,  published  pursuant  to  Act  3  &  4  Will  4.  c.  98.  ^  8. 


Liabilities. 

1 

Circulation 
Deposits 

£ 
18,240,000 
13,230,000 

Securities 
Bullion 

£"2,670,000. 

£ 

27,888,000 
6,261,000 

31,470,000 
Kest        -     . 

34.149,000 

Bank  of  Ireland.  —  Return  of  the  Amount  of  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  (including  Bank  Post 
Bills)  in  Circulation  at  the  undermentioned  Periods {Pari  Paper,  No.  435.  Sess.  1834.) 


£         s.  d. 

£.        s.   d. 

1832.    June  7.    - 

3,975,322    7    5 

1834.    January  2. 

3,990,841     7    6 

1833.    January  3. 

4,245,528  10  11 

June  5.     - 

3,791,951  19    4 

July  4.     - 

3,790,653    7    7 

Joint  Stock  Banks.  —  Account  of  the  aggregate  Amount  of  Notes  circulated  in  England  and  Wales, 
by  Private  Banks,  and  by  Joint  Stock  Banks,  and  their  Branches,  distinguishing  Private  from  Joint 
Stock  Banks,  between  the  28th  of  June,  1834,  and  26th  of  September,  1835 ;  stated  for  each  Quarter  of 
the  Year,  as  directed  by  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  83.  —  [Pari.  Paper,  No.  445.  Se-s.  18;J5,  &c.) 


Quarters  ending. 

Private  Banks. 

Joint  Stock  Banks. 

Totals. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

27  September  1834. 

8,370,423 

1,783,689 

10,1.54,112 

28  December     — 

8,5.37,655 

2,122,173 

in,6;V.l,828 

28  March         1835. 

8,231,206 

2,188,954 

10,420,160 

27  June             — 

8,455,114 

2,484,687 

10,93!',801 

2fi  September    — 

7,912,687 

2,.508,036 

10,4'-(),6J3 

Banks  ( American).  —  It  appears  from  the  statement  (Dial.  ji.  110.)  extracted 
from  Mr.  Gallatin's  pamphlet,  on  the  currency  of  tlio  l.'nited  States,  that  (exclusive  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States)  there  were,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1830,  in  the  Union,  .'330 
banking  establi'ihmcnts,  possessed  of  an  af^frregate  jiaid-iii)  capital  of  1 10,101,898  dollars. 
During  the  ensuing  five  years,  no  fewer  than  184  new  banks  were  set  on  foot  over  and 
above  these  that  had  failed  or  been  given  up  ;  making,  on  the  1st  of  January,  IS.-^j,  atotal 
of  514  banking  establishments,  which  arc  reported  to  have  possessed  an  aggregate  paid- 
up  capital  of  203,55.3,860  dollars,      We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Number  of  State  Banks,  in  each  .State  of  the  Union,  exclusive  of  Branches ;  with  the 
aggregate  Amount  of  their  iKii.i-up  Capital  on  the  1st  of  January,  183.5. 


States. 

No,  of 
Banks. 

Capital  paid  up. 

State*. 

No.  of 
Banks. 

Capital  paid  up. 

Dnilnri. 

Dclliirt. 

2.S 

2,72;,OO0'0O 

tjeoreia        .       .        .        - 

13 

r.,.W4,C!)i-r)2 

•ii 

2,4'i4,.WSM() 

4,.lMS,vn70S 

17 

!ni,risii-«) 

Mi-sisslppi             ■         .         . 

7,i"to,()iK)-(in 

10« 

2S,'«S,2>l>ni) 

J.ouisi.'ina 

2.\r.';4.75'<00 

Rhode  Island        •        •       - 

51 

-.■1,"S,S!.S-(10 

Tinnt".we 

7.0  in, OCT -00 

21 

s,;tts,cii.'>'00 

Kentucky 

4 

«,S'-'',41f,-liU 

New  York 

S7 

.■5i,r..|f.,wo-(in 

Ohio         ... 

29 

R,Sfi2,l)2.'.-(«l 

22 

fi,r>7.'>,'iCJ'iof] 

Indiana 

l,7.'.n,<i(¥)'no 

Pennsylvania 

41 

17,flS4,.lll-,'.l 

Illinois         -            ... 

1 

2iin,(i<«-()o 

4 

S,non,n(KMXi 

District  ofColumhia 

7 

S.SM.SMAiin 

Maryland 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
Sonlh  Carolina 

I'.t 

R,!l7(l,0O9-r.7 

Florida  territory 

1  R.SO.IKKI-llO 

4 

.^,6y4,.M>o-nn 

Michig,in  ditto 

n 

2,2.'j(P,flOO-(K) 

8 

o.3;?i,.Tisno 

Totals 

.M4 

20.3,.5A3,8,SS-8g 

A    -2 


4-  BARILLA.  —  COAL. 

It  shouUl,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  account  of  cnpilal  is  in  some  instances  from  estimate  only  ; 
and  that  even  when  actual  returns  are  obtained,  they  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on.  —  {Circularby 
A.  II.  Falnier,  31st  of  Jan.  1835;  Pitkin's  Statistics  ojtiic  United  States  jn  1835,  p.  450,  &c.) 

Bank  of  U.nited  States.  —  Contrary  to  our  anticipations  (Diet.  p.  109.),  the 
President  has  succeeded  in  his  struggle  with  this  establishment.  Its  charter  will  termi- 
nate in  1836;  and  there  is  now  no  chance  of  its  being  renewed.  Our  opinion  of  the 
policy  of  this  proceeding  continues  unchanged.  No  impartial  person  can  doubt  that 
the  institution  of  the  United  States  Bank  has  been  productive  of  much  advantage,  by 
equalising  the  currency  of  the  different  States  ;  and  by  materially  mitigating  the  perni- 
cious consequences  resulting  from  the  very  defective  state  of  the  banking  system  in  most 
parts  of  the  Union. 

BARILLA.  —  The  duties  on  barilla  ased  in  the  bleaching  of  linen  arc  to  be  repaid 
to  the  persons  using  it,  under  such  regulations  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  may 
issue.  —  (4  &  5  Jnil.  4.  c.  89.   §  14.) 

BOOKS.  —  Under  the  late  law,  suili  books  as  might  be  imported  were  admitted,  pro- 
vided they  were  of  editions  printed  in  or  since  the  year  1801,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of 
.5/.  a  cwt.  ;  but  this  duty  has  been  reduced  to  21.  10s.  a  cwt.,  with  the  additional  proviso, 
that  the  books,  besides  being  printed  in  or  since  1801,  are  in  foreign  living  languages. — 
(4  &  5  fnU.  4.  c.  89.  §15.)  This  condition  was  inserted  principally  to  obviate  the 
risk  of  dictionaries,  or  the  class  books  used  in  our  schools,  being  supplied  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  the  books^'llers  contending  that  the  2/.  10s.  a  cwt.  of  duty  was  insufficient  to 
balance  the  influence  of  the  paper  duty,  and  the  peculiar  burdens  incident  to  the  getting 
up  of  books  in  this  country.  It  lias  been  alleged,  indeed,  tliat  it  will  not  effect  its  pur- 
pose; because,  as  is  contended,  both  Latin  and  Greek  are  living  languages;  the  former 
l)eing  spoken  in  certain  parts  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  the  latter  in  Greece !  But 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  its  being  defeated  by  any  quib- 
bling of  the  sort  now  mentioned.  By  a  living  language  is  meant  a  language  spoken  by 
a  nation  or  people,  and  not  by  a  few  learned  individuals ;  and  the  dialect  of  the  modern 
Greeks  is  abundantly  different  from  that  of  their  ancestors.  The  duty  of  1/.  a  cwt.  on 
foreign  books  printed  prior  to  1801  ought  to  be  repealed;  it  throws  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  their  importation,  while  it  is  quite  unproductive  of  revenue. 

Smuggling  of  English  Books  from  aliroad.  —  Very  considerable  loss  is  sustained  by  literary  men  and 
booksellers,  by  the  clandestine  importation  of  English  works  printed  abroad,  of  which  the  copyright  has 
not  expired.  There  is  hardly,  in  fact,  one  of  our  popular  authors,  copies  of  whose  works,  printed  in 
France  or  America,  may  not  be  readily  procured  in  London  ;  and  as  those  by  whom  they  are  printed  have 
neither  copyright  nor  paper  duty  to  pay,  they  are  able  materially  to  undersell  the  native  article.  It  is 
surely  unnecessary  to  say,  that  every  practicable  effort  should  be  made  to  hinder  such  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vate property ;  and  in  this  view  we  beg  to  suggest,  that  the  permission  given  to  persons  coming  from 
abroad  to  bring  with  them  single  copies  of  all  prohibited  works,  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  It  opens  a  door 
for  smuggling  and  fraud  ;  and  there  is  neither  sense  nor  justice  in  allowing  any  individu:il  to  invade  the 
rights  of  another,  merely  because  he  has  been  across  the  Channel.  A  specific  penalty,  recoverable  by  a 
summary  process,  ought  also  to  be  imposed  on  every  individual  oB'ering  such  books  fur  sale.  This  would 
be  much  more  effectual  in  preventing  such  practices  than  the  existing  law.  —  ,See  Diet.  p.  111.) 

BOTTLES  (STONE). —In  1812,aduty  of  2s.  6«7.  a  cwt.,  increased  in  1817  to  5s., 
was  imposed  upon  stone  bottles.  The  average  nett  produce  of  this  duty  has  not  recently 
exceeded  ,3,500/.  a  year.  But,  to  collect  this  insignificant  sum,  the  manufacture  had  to 
he  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise,  and  those  engaged  in  it  subjected  to  various 
troublesome  and  vexatious  regulations.  The  duty  did  not  extend  to  Ireland,  so  tliaf  a 
drawback  had  to  be  granted  on  bottles  exported  to  that  country,  and  a  countervailing 
duty  charged  on  those  imjjorted  from  it.  Tliis  unproductive  and  troublesome  duty  wa.s 
imposed  at  the  instance  of  the  glass  l)t)ttle  manufacturers,  who  contended,  that  if  stone 
bottles  were  exempted  from  duties,  they  would  be  used  instead  of  glass  bottles,  to  the 
injury  of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  the  latter.  But  the  purposes  to  which  stone 
bottles  and  glass  bottles  are  applied  are  so  very  different,  that  it  would  require  a  much 
greater  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  former  than  could  possibly  be  occa.sioned  by  the 
abolition  of  the  duty,  to  make  them  be  substituted,  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning,  in 
the  place  of  the  latter.  These  views  were  ably  enforced  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise 
Inquiry;  and,  having  been  adopted  by  government,  the  duty  has  been  abolished. — 
(4  &  5  "W.  4.   c.  77.  ;  see  also  Fifth  Report  by  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inqninj.) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  duty  on  glass  bottles  may,  also,  be  speedily  put  an  end  to.  It  produces  about 
110,0<X»/.  a  year.  We  noticed  [Diet.  p.  125G.)  the  propriety  of  enacting  and  enforcing  some  regulations 
as  to  the  size  of  bottles.  The  bottle  is,  in  fact,  a  very  important  measure;  a  great  deal  of  wine  and 
other  liquors  being  sold  by  the  dozen.  But  there  is,  at  this  moment,  the  greatest  discrepancy  in  the 
size  of  bottles ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  highly  expedient,  in  order  to  obviate  the  numerous 
frauds  arising  from  this  source,  to  enact  that  all  bottles  be  made  to  contain  not  less  than  a  certain 
.specified  quantity,  and  to  place  them  under  the  acts  relating  to  weights  and  measures. 

CO.\L.  — We  are  glad  to  have  to  state,  that  the  duty  on  coal  exported  in  English 
ships  has  been  repealed  ;  and  that  the  duty  on  all  descriptions  of  coal  exported  in  foreign 
ships  has  been  reduced  to  4s.  a  ton.  The  increa.sed  exportation  of  coal  this  measure 
will  occasion,  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  advantageous.  Sliips  that  might  otherwise  have 
had  to  go  out  in  ballast,  will  now  have  an  opjjortimity  of  taking  with  them  what  may 
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COFFEE.  — COLONIES.  5 

prove  a  profitable  cargo ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  cost  of  conveying  the  mineral  abroad 
operates  as  a  premium  in  favour  of  our  own  manufactures.  The  fact,  too,  that  there  is, 
in  South  Wales  alone,  a  supply  of  coal  suiUcicnt  to  meet  the  present  demand  of  the  empire 
for  more  than  2,000  years,  shows  the  futility  of  imagining  that  the  measure  can  be  in- 
jurious, by  its  hastening  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines. 

COFFEE.  We  pointed  out  (Diet.  p.  543.)  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  charging 
3d,  per  lb.  more  on  coffee  of  our  Eastern  dominions,  when  imported  for  home  consump- 
tion, than  on  that  imported  from  the  West  Indies.  This  distinction  is  now,  however, 
at  an  end ;  the  5  and  6  Will.  4.  c.  66.  having  enacted  that  coffee,  the  produce  of 
British  possessions  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  and  of 
Sierra  Leone,  shall  pay,  when  entered  for  home  consumption,  a  duty  of  6d.  per  lb. 

Such  coffee  must,  however^  be  accompanied  with  ^certificate  of  urij^in,  that  is,  a  certificate  subscribed 
by  the  proper  officer  of  the  place  where  it  was  shipped,  bearing  that  lie  had  received  from  the  master, 
and  examined,  a  declaration  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  shipper  of  the  coffee,  stating  that  it  was 
really  and  bund  fide  the  produce  of  some  such  British  possession,  and  that  he  (the  officer)  believed  such 
declaration  to  be  true.  I'he  master  muft  also,  when  he  arrives  in  this  country,  make  and  subscribe  a 
declaration  before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  stating  that  the  certificate  of  origin  was  received  by  him 
at  the  port  where  the  coHee  was  taken  on  board,  and  that  the  coffee  imported  is  the  same  that  is  men- 
tioned therein.  (We  believe  that  this  is  the  sense  of  the  clause  (2.)  relating  to  the  certificate;  but  from 
some  error  of  the  press  or  otherwise,  it  is  all  but  unintelligible,) 

COLONIES. 

Statement  of  the  Nett  Expenditure  incurred  by  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  her  several  Military  and 
Maritime  Stations,  Colonies,  and  Plantations,  during  the  Year  1833-34.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  408. 
Sess.  1835.) 


1                        i                    -            1 

Repayments 

Colonies,  &c. 

iMilitary 
Expenditure 

^.      ,       JTotal  Expenditure 
Civil          ^    ^a^?^         for  Military,  Civil 
Expenditure.    Expenditure,  and  Naval  Estab- 
lishments. 

Advances  in 
1       Aid  of 
Colonial  Re. 
venues. 

from  Colonial 
Revenues,  and 

SuH'lus  Cus. 
toms,  and  I'ost 

Office  Collec- 

Total Expenditure 

incurred  by 

Great  Britain. 

1 

tions. 

Military  and  Maritime 

L.         ». 

d. 

L.      a. 

d. 

L.      3.     d. 

L.         a.    d. 

L.     1.    ,1. 

/,.      1.   d. 

L.        e.    d. 

atatioiu  : 

Gihraltar 

1.53,858    3 

9 

. 

659    5    9 

1.54,517    9    6 

127    6  9 

154  ,.390    2     9 

Malta 

100,80.5  17 

10 

6,120    9    7 

100,926    7    5 

211  13  5| 

106,714  13  lU 

Cai-e  of  Good  Hope    - 

92,fi.57  IS 

.5 

1,204    4 

0 

3,360  14    3 

97,222  16    8 

97,222  16    8 

IVIauritius    - 

llf;,.-589  12 

2 

685    6 

0 

- 

117,074  18     2 

117,074  18    2 

Ikrinuda     - 

fia,.13S    1 

10 

29,461  15 

Hi 

13,296  19    6 

112,099  17    .3+ 

112,099  17    3i 

Fernando  Po 

983  19 

0 

7,542    5 

9 

. 

8, .520    4    9 

8,526    4     9 

Ascension 

1,417  11 

10 

9,754    2    9 

11,171  14    7 

11,171  14    7 

Heligoland 

.500    0 

0 

362  19" 

5 

. 

802  19    5 

862  19    5 

Ionian  Islands    - 

97,6'JO  17 

4 

- 

97,090  17    4 

97,690  17    4 

Planlatioiu  and  Settle- 

ments : 

Jamaica  Command ; 

Jamaica     -            .  ~i 

1 

Bahamas        .         .   }. 

•210,753  14 

5!     5,C54  16 

9 

2,679    0  11 

219,087  12     1 

. 

219,087  12    1 

Honduras    -            -   ] 

Windward  and  leeward 

Islands  Command  : 

Barbadoes    -             --, 

848    6  8 

(irenada     - 

St.  Vincent    - 

Tobago 

Antigua    - 

Montserrat    ■ 

St.  Christopher's     - 
Nevis       -                -  ^ 

409,012    0 

5'    5,930  19 

2 

458    0    0 

416,000  19    7   . 

- 

423,725    0  lOJ 

Anguilla 

Virgin  Islands  - 

Dominica 

St.  I^ucia    - 

Trinidad 

British  Guiana 

I 

0,875  11  7  J 

Ix)wer  Canada    - 
l'|>l)er  Canada    - 
Nova  Scotia  Command 

251,778  M 

0 

5,893  10 

ij  2,577  10  0 

263,249  14     U 

203,219  14     li 

1 

1 

Nova  Scotia    -          -  ) 

! 

New  Brunswick       -(. 
Prince  Edwards  Is.  f 

128,.326    2 

6 

20,4.35  10 

H 

7,802  18    0 

156,564  10  lOi 

5,747  15  6 

162,312    6    4J 

^  Newfoundland          -\ 

Sierra  Leone    -           -\ 

28,199  Ifi 

7 

11,061  16 

1 

1,500    0    0 

40,761  12     i 

40,761  12    8 

(Tambia        -                 -J 

("ape  Coast 

Cevlon    ... 

. 

3,500    0 

0 

. 

3,.500    0    0 

3,.50O    0    0 

128,Ifi7  17 

3 

1,005    0 

0 

1,96*13    8 

131,137  10  11 

17,797  104J 

*  113,310    0    OA 

Western  Australia.      - 

5,371     18 

1 

19,082    3 

4 

- 

24,454     1    5 

24,454     1     5 

Penal  Setllemenlt : 

New  South  Wales      -l 
Van  Diemen's  Land    -J 

92,321    3 

2 

311,418    7 

'i 

- 

403,739  10    7i 

- 

f  26,076  18  71 
I    6,052  6  3i 

}    371,010    S    9J 

General  charges 
Totals 

29,114    8 

ij      8,000    0 

0 

.37,114    8    1 

- 

50,865  15  .5] 

37,114    8    1 

1,920,287  16 

7'43l,24l   14 

54  50,173  14    .52,401,703    5    SJ     .13,471  16  91 

2,361,309    6    91 

•  We  have  been  blamed  in  various  publications  that  have  appeared  in  Ceylon,  and  which  have  about 
them  an  official  air,  for  saying  that  the  revenues  of  the  island  were  inadequate  to  defray  her  expenses, 
and  that  she  was  a  drain  upon  this  country.  We  may  have  been  inaccurate  in  this  statement ;  and  if  so, 
we  regret  it;  but  the  blame,  if  there  be  any,  does  not  lie  at  our  door,  but  at  that  of  government.  It 
appears,  from  the  offici.il  account  given  above,  that  we  incurred,  on  account  of  Ceylon,  in  the  year 
18.jj-.'i4,  a  nett  expenditure,  over  and  above  the  revenue  derived  from  it,  of  no  less  than  113,3-10/.  We 
do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  statement;  but,  siijiposing  to  bo  true,  our  remark  was  certainly 
well  founded.  We  can  a.ssure  our  readers  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere,  that  we  had  not,  and  could  not  have, 
any  wish  lo  depreciate  that  or  any  other  colony  or  place.  Our  only  object  is  to  lay  belbre  them  what  we 
believe  to  be  accurate  information  ;  and  we  shall  carefully  attend  to  any  corrections  they  may  send  us. 
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COMPANIES  (PUBLIC  SCOTCH).  —  CORN. 


COMPANIES  (PUBLIC  SCOTCH).  —  The  following  Table  may,  we  believe, 
be  safely  relied  on.  It  shows  the  periods  wlien  almost  all  the  great  joint  stock  asso- 
ciations no^^'  existing  in  Scotland  were  established  ;  the  amount  of  paid  up  capital  held 
by  each  ;  the  dividend  thereon  ;  the  period  when  the  dividend  is  paid  ;  the  amount  of 
each  share  ;  and  the  prices  the  shares  brought  on  the  1st  of  October,  \S^5> 


Description  of  Stock. 


Capital 
paid  in. 


When 
payable. 


Shares. 


Bank*. 
Bank  of  Scotland 
Royal  Hank  of  Scotland   - 
British  Linen  Company 
Commercial  Bank 
National  Bank 
Glasgow  Union  B  mk 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland 

Insurance  Companiet. 
Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hercules  Insurance  Co.    - 
North  British  Insurance  Co.    - 
Insurance  Co.  of  Scotland 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.    • 
Scottish  l^nion  Insurance  Co.  ■ 
Edinburgh  Life  .Assurance  Co. 
West  of  Scotland  Fire  Xnsu.Co. 

MisrelUineinis. 
Glaseow  Royal  Exchange 
Do.  (las  Company 
Do.  Water  Company 
Do.  Cranstonhill  W'ater  Co. 
Do.  New  Clyde  Shipping  Co,  ■ 
Do.  Old  Clyde  Shipping  Co. 
Edinburgh  (las  Company 
Do.  additional  for  New  Stock  • 
Do.  Water  Company  - 
Do.  and  Dalkeith  Railway  Co. 
Do.  and  (Jlasgow  Un.  Canal  Co 
Do. and  (Glasgow  do.  (allocated 
Do.  and  Leith  Glass  Company 
Do.  Equitable  Loan  Company  . 
I.eith  (Jas  Comiiany     - 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
Monkland  Canal 
Gamkirk  Railway    - 
Monkland  &  Kirkintilloch  do. 
Shott's  Iron  Company    - 


1695 
1727 
1746 
ISIO 
ISM 
1S.-50 
1852 


1805 
1809 
1809 
1821 
1825 
1824 
1S2.T 
1823 


1827 
ISlS 
1807 
1808 
1824 
1819 
1818 


1819 
1826 
1817 
1S17 
1824 
182.5 
1821 
1768 
1768 
1826 
1824 
1824 


L. 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

5(Hl,(;00 

600,IH10 

500,0(HI 

400,0011 

600,000 

Number 

of  Shares. 

1  ,(100 

7,.5II0 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

250,000 

5,000 

100,000 


1,172 
4,4:0 

2,880 

7,2.;o 

520 

600 

4,500 


5  per  cer 


21      _ 


5  per  cent. 


U.  1*.  pershare 
10  per  cent. 


1/.  per  share 
2;.  10s.    — 
10  per  cent. 


5,400 
1 ,200 
4,810 
1,810 
10,000 
3,000 
750 
1,297 
2,020 
1,.'>S0 
1,540 
2,000 


5  per  cent. 


5  per  cent. 

25/.  per  share 

2  per  cent. 
5       — 

n    - 


April,  Oct. 
Jan.  July 
June,  Dec. 
Jan.  .luly 
Jan.  July 

June 


July 
.■^pfil 

-August 
-August 
January 
.January 
July 


Whitsund. 
Feb.  Aug. 
Whits.  Mar 
Whitsund. 
Mav 
Mai-ch 
Feb.  -Aug. 


June,  Dec. 


.Mar.  Sept. 
February 

Whits.  Hart 
Feb.  Aug. 
Martinmas 
Whits.  Mart. 
February 


i.  1.  d. 

83  6  8  all  paid 

100  0  0    — 

100  0  0    — 

500  0  0  100/.  pd. 

100  0  0     10/.  — 

250  0  0    .'0/.  — 

200  0  0    30/.   — 


100  0  0  10/.  — 

100  0  O  10/.   — 

100  0  O  10/.    - 

10  0  0  all  paid 

10  0  0  1/.  — 

20  0  0  1/.  — 

100  0  0  10/.  — 

100  0  0  10/.  — 


0  0 

o  o 

0  0 

0  0 

I    0  0 

.    0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

i    0  0 

I    0  0 

I    0  0 

1    0  0 

I    0  0 

I    0  0 

I    0  o 

116  0 


170 

n 

0 

170 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

171 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0  to  15  0  C 

60 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

42/.   — 
all  paid 


16/  paid 
10/.  _ 
all  paid 


14  10    0 
10  10    0 

15  0    0 


66  0  0 

25  0  0 

32  0  0 

70  0  0 

20  0  0 

65  0  0 

8  0  0 

10  0  0 

34  0  0 

fiOS  0  0 


0  0  — 
0  0  — 
0    0  ,TO/.  paid        


=  CORN  LAWS  AND  CORN  TRADE. 

An  Accnint  of  the  Total  Quantity  of  Quarters  of  Foreign  Wheat  that  have  paid  Duty  for  Consumption  '| 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  under  9  Geo.  4.  c.  fiO.,  since  that  Act  came  into  force  in  1S'2H,  till  5th  of  July,-? 
1845,  and  the  Total  -\mount  of  Duty  received  thereon  ;  and  showing,  from  the  Total  Quantity  of  Quar*^ 
ters,  and  the  Total  Amount  of  Duty  so  receivid  thereon,  what  the  Duty  was  per  Quarter  at  aii  Average' 
of  the  whole  Period  ; — and, 

The  same  .'\ccount  for  Foreign  Barley,  O.its,  Rye,  Pease  and  Beans,  Wheat,  Meal  and  Flour,  OatmcaI«^ 
Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  Buck  Wheat;  antl  the  same  .\ccount  for  all  these,  the  Produce  of,  and  im. 
ported  from,  any  British  Pos.'session  in  North  America,  or  elsewhere,  out  of  Curupe.  —  (Pari.  Papevt 

No.  592.  Sess.  1835.) 


Foreign  Com,  Meal,  and  Flour. 

Com,  Meal,  and  Flour,  the  Produce  of,  and  imported 
from,  British  Possessions  out  of  Europe. 

Quantities  charged  with 

Rates  of 

Quantities  charied  with 
Duty  for  Home  Consump- 

Rates of 

Duty  for  Home  Consump- 
tion, under  Art  yG.4.c.fio. 

Amount  of 

Duty  taken 

Amount  of 

Duty  taken 

Duty 

on  the 

tion,  under  A  ct  9  G.  4 .  c.  60. 

Duty 

on  the 

from  the  passing  of  the  Act 

received 

-A  verage  of 

from  the  pas-  ing  of  the  Act 

receiTfd 

-Avence  of 
the  whole 

(l.'nh  of  July,  ISW, 
to  the  5th  of  July,  1835. 

thereon. 

the  wh<.le 

(1.5th  of.lulv,  i82S) 

thereon. 

Period. 

to  the  .')th  of  July,  1835. 

Period. 

Qttarters. 

L. 

PerQmirtcr. 
t.    d. 
6     8 

(^taiiera. 

i. 

I'er  ^ttarirr. 
:  d. 

3     8 

WTieat 

4,8.-,7,912 

l,605,6,-.7 

462,882 

85,022 

Barley    • 

1,224,762 

3-17,998 

5     R 

Oats 

1,521,2.35 

461, 'i70 

6     1 

8,973 

294 

0    8 

Rye 

112,771 

26,6S6 

3     9 

Pease    • 

286,406 

96,987 

6     9 

5,949 

544 

I  10 

241,213 

1.34,115 

11     2 

103,285 

19,646 

3  10 

118 

27 

2    5 

Buck  wheat 

35,346 

10,706 

6     1 

Bear  or  Bigg 

Per  Civt. 

Ptr  Cnt. 

Wheatmeal   and 

Cmt. 

t.    d. 

Cnt. 

1.  d. 

1,896,10? 

183,252 

1    11 

417,813 

30,529 

1     6 

Oatmeal      - 

9 

4 

8    5 

1,813 

78 

0  10 

Corn  (Price  of).  —  The  average  prices  of  British   corn   in   1833  and   1834  were 
as  follow  :  — 


Rye. 


Barley. 


Corn  (Isle   or   Man).  —  All  foreign  corn    imported  into  the  I.sle  of  Man   is  now 
subject  to  the  same  duties  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  —  (o  &  6  Will.  4.  c.  13.) 


COTTON. 


We   copy  from  the   Timet  of  the  Ifitli  of  October, 


Corn  (PuicK  OK  in   Fkanck). 
1 835,  the  following 

Table  of  the  average  Prices  of  Wheat  in  France  at  the  Kml  of  September  of  eacli  Year,  from  181!)  to  1835, 
both  inclusive,  according  to  the  official  Returire,  with  their  Equivalents  in  English  MeaHire  and 
Money  :  — 


Yeait. 

Per  hect. 

Per  qr. 

Years. 

Per  liect. 

Per  qr. 

fr.    c. 

<.     d. 

fr.     c. 

t.    d. 

1819 

16     1 

36     8 

18X8 

n    9 

48     3 

1820 

19  40 

44     5 

181!9 

VO  13 

'd  t 

l$'^l 

16     9 

36  10 

1.S30 

21   92 

IH'ii 

16  6ij 

35     'J 

1H31 

21   71 

49     9 

1S23 

15  41 

35     3 

183'^ 

19  44 

44    6 

lli24 

14  53 

33     4 

1133 

15  86 

36     4 

ISiS 

15  •^•i 

34  JO 

1>3J 

14  64 

33    7 

law 

IJ  21 

3-1     9 

I>>35 

13  66 

31    3 

18«- 

18  31 

4V     0 

The  average  of  the  whole  period  is  llfi:  Sic.  per  hectolitre,  equal  to  39*.  8rf.  per  quarter;  and  it  will 
be  remarked  that  the  average  of  the  iiresent  year  is  the  lowest  of  the  whole  period. 

The  average  price  of  British  wheat  (luring  the  second  week  of  October,  18o3,  was  37 s.  a  quarter,  boing 
lower  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  17S0. 

COTTON, 

Account  of  the  Exports  of  Cotton  Goods  and  Yarn  in  1833  and  \SSi;  specifying  tlic  (Juantily  and  Value 
of  those  sent  to  each  Country.  —  [Papers  published  by  Board  oj  Trade,  vol.  iv.  p.  ly7.) 


Countries  to  which 

1S33. 

1834. 

Entered  by  the  Yard. 

Hosiery, 

I.ace,  anc 

Small 

Cotton  Twist  and 
Yam. 

Entered  by  llie  Yard. 

Hosiery, 

Lace,  and 

Small 

Cotton  Twist  and 
Yam. 

ex|30ited. 

Wares. 

Declared 

\'alue. 

■Wares. 
Declared 
Value. 

Ijuantities. 

Declared 
Value. 

QuantKies 

Declared 
Value. 

Quantities. 

Declared 
Value. 

Quantities 

Declared 
\'alue. 

Yard,. 

L. 

L. 

Ibt. 

L. 

VarJa. 

L. 

1.. 

Ihi. 

L. 

Russia 

2,656,997 

98,619 

9,-03f 

19,311,877 

1,164,996 

l,77!),S.>t 

66,546 

4,21V 

16,241,363 

1,037.533 

Sweden 

31,173 

1,029 

59 

557,595 

31,711 

5'i,u9( 

l,60j 

59L 

499,.i50 

30,013 

.Norway            -       • 

481,174 

13,157 

l,90f 

55,562 

2,89.1 

567,531 

11,602 

1,925 

62,123 

3,575 

Denmark      - 

299,875 

6,053 

77S 

16,8)4 

1,09S 

32(;,52f 

6,362 

227 

23,650 

1.317 

6 

21,007 

1,69-^ 

4,coa 

220 

19'J 

21,312 

2,017 

(iermany 

49,,5.'54,15S 

1,188,.534 

252,315 

23,653,904 

1,598,167 

50,527,498 

1,293,617 

207,1(J5 

26,492,890 

1,793,15.S 

Holland        -         -1 
Beli;ium          -      -j 
France 

20,610,619 

491,778 

46,77( 

11,242,705 

971,719 

21,189,927 

549,084 

49,718 

13,081,898 

1,122,3.37 

.3,122,579 
1,544,075 

128,457 
46,247 

251,648 
36,321 

103,558 
98,193 

11,829 

4,180,161 

155,921 

60,774 

170,012 

67,385 

65,514 
101,908 

8,609 
22,527 

10,218 

2,317,607 

Portugal,  Proper  - 

25,27S,OS4 

54(1,842 

18,109 

50,062 

5,366 

42,004,0'J4 

899,862 

19,895 

241,937 

19,95; 

Azores    - 

1,228,931 

24,751 

776 

13,5fi5 

626 

1,361,159 

50,661 

914 

30,612 

1,112 

Madeira 

621,687 

12,619 

68f 

56 

4 

673,181 

12,284 

442 

89 

7 

Spain  and  the  Ba- 

learic Islands 

328,263 

9.2S8 

1,218 

2,550 

447 

456,670 

12,184 

1,053 

2,646 

.■Jtfi 

Canary  Islands 

6.37,583 

15,602 

853 

625 

52 

748,6.  9 

ls,765 

5S1 

850 

60 

Uibraltar 

Italy  and  the  Ita- 
lian Islands 

9,403,461 

216,439 

5,091 

10,920 

910 

13,1.30,134 

312,729 

7,927 

12,909 

1,071 

47,672,152 

1,088,073 

40,756 

6,956,453 

376,835 

60,683,663 

1,563,243 

52,814 

9,888,968 

513,808 

Malta       -       -     - 

2,238,974 

57,887 

935 

136,330 

6,940 

4,5611,503 

122,156 

1,821 

531,840 

28,887 

Ionian  Islands 

233,692 

5,504 

368 

54,440 

2,955 

1,747,855 

36,313 

958 

129,622 

8,888 

TuAey   and  Con- 

tinental    Greece 

(exclusive  of  the 
Slorea) 

30,237,127 

750,604 

2,089 

1,767,731 

90,052 

28,621,490 

828,245 

3,546 

1,989,851 

109,735 

Morea  and  Greek 

Islands 

316,897 

12,311 

345 

460,984 

17,493 

870 

1,5S1 

140 

E(o|it  (Ports on  the 
Mediterranean)  • 

2,682,903 

54,743 

10 

177,850 

11,028 

3,929,444 

95,874 

296 

531,714 

29,900 

Triiwli,    Barbary, 
and  .Morocco 

1,465 

80 

140 

590,362 

9,992 

793 

Western   Coast   of 

-Africa 

4,964,666 

118,872 

386 

690 

107 

4,975,433 

129,584 

607 

570 

120 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
St.  Helena 

4A16,727 

115,567 

9,882 

1,164 

SO 

4,006,311 

100,328 

9,527 

2,370 

171 

87,579 

2,018 

328 

110,372 

3,124 

3.il 

36 

■< 

ls>e  of  Bourbon 

. 

98,210 

1.994 

36 

Mauritius 

794,562 

22,'j82 

3,524 

2,196,315 

70,153 

6,671 

340 

31 

East  India  Coin- 1 

pany's  territories  f 
and  Ceylon           C 

45,755,910 

1,152,486 

21,153 

4,783,794 

324,303 

138.972  059 
L  6,381,018 

913,501 
152,395 

1.5,717 
10,503 

4,267,653 
952,440 

315,583 
56,8,39 

China         -           -J 
Sumatra  and  .Java 

11,091,558 

316,2ni 

1,813 

247,450 

15,416 

10,118,790 

290,901 

1,863 

328.970 

17,113 

[Philippine  Islands 

2,812,719 

87,807 

455 

7,600 

570 

1,791,138 

51,053 

1,116 

20,300 

1,115 

New  South  Wales, 

Van        Dienien's 

Land,  and  Swan 

Kiver 

1,828,859 

53,428 

7,655 

11,960 

593 

.3,721,420 

101,701 

11,581 

1 1 ,1.VS 

652 

Ports  of  Siam 

• 

519,025 

11,416 

30 

22,000 

1,565 

British  North  .Ame- 
rican Colonies 

11,210,060 

3.39,143 

29,314 

216,806 

9.915 

10,'-25,.-92 

263,291 

20..357 

194,«9S 

6,458 

British  West  Indies 

27,507,9.30 

661, .340 

13,166 

8,610 

591) 

.30,216,315 

728,756 

40,.'.84 

5,.184 

455 

Hayti 

7,224,810 

219,983 

6,367 

1,000 

110 

7,166,851 

212,.')87 

5,936 

4,.300 

505 

Cuba  and  other  Fo- 
rei»ai  ^\*est  Indies 

12,889,249 

323,338 

9,465 

310 

34 

21,174,.0S6 

511,887 

1.3,124 

10 

1 

United    States    of 
Mexico 

45,141,989 
5,715,tl6i 

1,385,957 
201,428 

310,S.35 
16,527 

112,575 
968,720 

6,255 

45,630.862 

1,394,0.57 
251.177 

277.6.S2 
7,878 

107.443 
463,5)6 

6,693 
27,364 

63,694 

6,823,964 

iu:iteina1a 

53,1271 

1,8011 

11,000 

765 

870.IK11 

23,797 

111 

23,I.M 

1,775 

3,21 0,76  ll 

66,713 

3,314 

5,315.157 

114.022 

3,'<62 

h5,<m 

3,153 

iiraiil 

States  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata 

68,903,398 
12,731,7.34 

1,607,735 
280,292 

69,818 
23,311 

11,434 

"l,073 

65,421,332 

1,427,029 

58,555 

57,730 
9.258 

3,795 
446 

300 

26 

20.912,118 

449,831 

.33,313 

■hili       -       -       - 
'oru 

20,191,482 
6,819,029 

490,805 
195,496 

28,846 
12,400 

4,220 
1,000 

4.30 
90 

23.474,9.'.4 
4,501,492 

6(16,054 

20,814 

5,689 

860 

127,828 

8,760 

isles  of  (hiemsey. 

Jersev,  .Aidemev, 
and  .^lan     ■ 

687,302 

45„329 

41,683 

5,471 

2,067 

896,040 

49,051 

.33,255 

6.192 

984 
),2I1,01.'. 

Totals       - 

496,352,096 

12,151,060 

1,331,317 

70,626,161  1 

1,701,024 

W6,705,809 

14,l«7,352 

1,175,219 

76,478,168 

A  4 
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CURRANTS.—  EMIGRANTS. 


CURRANTS.  —  The  exorbitant  duty  of  44«.  4d.  a  cwt.  on  currants  was  reduced, 
in  1834,  to  half  that  amount,  or  to  22s.  2d.  a  cwt.  —  (4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  89.  §15.) 
But  this  reduction,  considerable  as  it  is,  is  not  enough.  The  duty  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10s.,  or  at  most  12s.  The  price  of  currants  in  bond  usually  varies  from  20s.  to 
25s.  ;  so  that  the  duty,  as  fixed  by  the  4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  89.,  is  equal  to  about  100 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  But  such  a  duty  is  obviously  oppressive  ;  the  more  especially 
as  currants,  if  low-priced,  would  be  largely  consumed  by  all  classes  in  this  country  ;  and 
.as  they  form  the  principal  equivalent  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  of  the 
Alorea  have  to  offer  in  exchange  for  foreign  products.  We  are  satisfied,  too,  tliat  had 
the  duty  been  reduced  to  10s.  a  cwt.,  it  would,  in  a  (aw  years,  have  yielded  more  revenue 
than  it  will  ever  yield  at  its  present  rate.  Such  a  reduction  would  have  brought  currants 
within  the  command  of  a  much  greater  number  of  persons  ;  and  would,  in  fact,  have  gone 
far  to  render  them  an  article  of  general  consumption ;  whereas,  the  duty  of  22s.  2d.  will 
still  confine  their  use  to  the  wealthier  classes. 

It  has  been  said,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  from  44s.  4rf.  to  10s.  a  cwt.  would  not  have  made  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  price  of  the  article;  and  that  the  measure  would  have  redounded  more  to 
the  advantage  of  the  growers  of  currants  than  of  the  consumers  in  this  country.  That  such  might  have 
been  in  some  degree  the  case,  at  the  outset,  ve  admit ;  hut  the  greater  advantages  derived  by  the  raisers 
of  currants  would  have  made  them  be  produced  in  much  larger  quantities,  so  that  at  no  distant  period  we 
should  have  reaped  the  full  advantage  of  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty,  at  the  same  time  that  our 
trade  with  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  Morea  would  have  been  increased  ptoportiona'ly  to  the  increase 
in  the  imports  of  currants.  However,  we  are  grateful  for  what  has  been  done;  and' it  maybe  fairly 
presumed  that  the  beneticial  effect  of  the  reductions  already  made  will  lead  to  others  on  a  still  greater 
scale. 

EMIGRANTS.  —  It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  accounts,  that  the  number  of 
emigrants  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  very  decidedly  greater  in  18.31  and 
18.'32  than  in  either  of  the  2  preceding  or  2  following  years.  The  falling  off  in  1833 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  a  consequence  of  the  alarms  occasioned  by  the  breaking  out  of 
cholera,  during  the  previous  year,  in  a  very  aggravated  state,  in  some  of  the  emigrant 
.ships,  and  at  Quebec.  But  this  circumstance  had  less  influence  in  1834,  and  the  emi- 
gration for  that  year  was  considerably  greater. 

Account  of  the   Number  of  Emigrants,   specifying  the  Account  of  the  Number  of  Emigrants 

Countries  whence  they  came,  and  the  Numbers  from  arrived  at  New  York  from  the  United 

each,  that  arrived  at  Quebec  during  the  Six  Years  end.  Kingdom,    separating    between    those 

ing  with  1834.  —  (Par/.  Paper,  No.  ST.,  Scss.  1835.)  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 

during  the  Six  Years  ending  with  1834. 
*  — [Pari.  Paper,  ut  supra.) 


1 


Where  from.         1S29.  |    1830 

1S51. 

1832. 

1833. 

1851. 

Knzland  &  Wales      .l.ses 
Ireland        -         -       9,614 
ScuUand      -         -      2,e43 
Hamburgh      and' 

Gibraltar           -1    -     - 
NoTa  Scotia.New-! 

found]  and,West 

Indies,  &c.  &c.           123 

fi,799 

18, .11  JO 
2,  til) 

4M 

in,.-H5 
34,133 
5,3M 

424 

17,481 

28,204 
5..5(JO 

15 
546 

.5,198 
12,013 
4,196 

345 

6,799 
19,206 
4,591 

339 

I.'i,915 

28,Oi:n) 

50,264     .';i,746     21,7.Vi     .■Hl,0.3.'.| 

Grand  Total                -    198,6321 

Year. 


Total. 


1829. 
18.30. 
1831. 
18,32. 
18.33. 

18.34,  '1 

To  20th  Not.  / 


8,110 
16,350 
13,808 
18,947 


948  11,501 

l,584l  21,433 

2,078'  2*2,607 

3,286,  28,283 

-  16,000 

-  1  26,540 


Grand  Total        ■  '126,464 


Return  of  the  Number  of  Emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  18  >3  and  1834,  specifying  the  Colonie* 
and  Countries  for  which  they  cleared  out,  and  the  Numbers  that  cleared  out  for  each.  —  {Pari.  Paper, 
ut  supra.) 


Colonies  in  North 
America. 

^'"Imen^"'        |     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Australian  Colonies. 

1833.       1       1834. 

1S33. 

1834.       )       1833. 

1834. 

1833. 

1834.       ! 

England 
ScoUaiul 
Irelind 

.'>,785 
5,592 
17,431 

6,520 
4,954 
28^586 

22,392 
1,953 
4,764 

2.-,,981                  516 
2,880                      1 
4,213 

287 
1 

3,317 
253 
523 

2,666 
134 

1 

28,808            40,060 

29,U>J 

.3.3,074      1             517      1             288 

4,093      1        2,800     ( 

ToUl  number  of  Emigrants,  in  1833,  62,527  —  in  1831,  7rt,e22  —  total,  148,749. 

Passenger  Acts — Policy  of. — It  appears  from  the  above  statement  that,  during 
1833  and  1834,  no  fewer  than  148,749  emigrants  left  the  United  Kingdom;  141,051 
being  destined  for  America,  and  7,698  for  the  Australian  colonies  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Such  being  the  extent  to  whicli  emigration  is  carried,  the  propriety,  or 
rather  necessity,  of  enacting  some  general  regulations,  with  respect  to  the  convey- 
ance of  emigrants  to  their  destination,  must  he  obvious  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  The  greater  number  of  emigrants  are  in  humble  life  ;  few  among 
them  know  any  thing  of  ships,  or  of  the  precautions  necessary  to  insure  a  safe  and 
comfortable  voyage  ;  they  are,  also,  for  the  most  part  poor,  and  exceedingly  anxious  to 
economise,  so  that  they  seldom  hesitate  to  embark  in  any  ship,  however  unfit  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers,  or  inadequately  supplied  with  provisions,  provided  it  be 
cheap.  Unprincipled  masters  and  owners  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this; 
and  in  order  to  prevent   the  frauds  that   have  been,  and  that  would  be,  practised  on  the 
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unwary,  it  has  been  found  indispensable  to  lay  down  some  general  regulations  as  to  the 
number  of  passengers  to  be  taken  on  board  ships  as  compared  with  their  tonnage,  the 
quantity  of  water  and  provisions  as  compared  with  the  passengers,  &c.  But  tliis  is  no 
very  easy  task.  If  the  limitations  be  too  strict,  that  is,  if  comparatively  few  passengers 
may  be  carried,  or  if  the  stock  of  provisions  to  be  put  on  board  be  either  unnecessarily 
large  or  expensive,  the  cost  of  emigration  is  proportionally  enhanced ;  and  an  artificial 
and  serious  impediment  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  what  ought  to  be  made  as  easy  as 
possible,  consistent  with  security.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  many  passengers  be 
allowed,  their  health  is  liable  to  suffer  ;  and  should  the  supply  of  provisions  be  in- 
adequate, or  the  quality  bad,  the  most  serious  consequences  may  ensue.  The  Passage 
Act  (6  G.  4.  c.  11(5.)  obliged  too  great  a  quantity  of  expensive  provisions  to  be  put  on 
board,  and  was,  in  consequence,  objected  to  by  emigrants  as  well  as  shippers.  The  late 
act,  9  G.  4.  c.  21.  (Diet.  p.  880. )  avoided  this  error  ;  but  it,  too,  was  defective,  in  as  much 
as  it  made  no  provision  with  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  ship,  the  having  a  surgeon 
or  other  properly  qualified  medical  person  on  board  ships  carrying  a  certain  number  of 
passengers,  and  in  other  particulars. 

These  deficiencies  have  been  in  part  supplied  by  the  act  of  last  session  (5  Sc  6  W.  4. 
c.  53.),  of  which  a  full  abstract  is  subjoined.  But  we  doubt  whether  even  it  will  com- 
pletely answer  the  end  in  view.  During  18:54  no  fewer  than  17  ships,  with  passengers 
on  board,  bound  for  Quebec,  were  wrecked  on  the  passage;  731  emigrants  losing  their 
lives  in  consequence,  while  many  more  lost  most  part  of  their  property,  and  were  reduced 
to  the  greatest  difficulties.  These  losses  principally  took  place  in  the  gulf  and  river  of 
St.  Lawrence ;  but  we  should  err  if  we  ascribed  them  entirely,  or  principally  even, 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation.  Emigrants  to  Quebec  arc  mostly  taken  out  in  ships 
engaged  in  the  timber  trade ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  speaking  generally,  these  are  a 
very  inferior  class  ;  it  being  the  usual  practice  to  turn  worn-out  ships,  unfit  to  carry 
dry  cargoes,  into  this  department.  Most  part  of  the  catastrophes  alluded  to  may,  we 
are  assured,  be  ascribed  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the  misconduct  of  the  masters  and 
crews.  We  doubt  whether  the  clause  (7th)  in  the  present  act  as  to  the  sea- worthiness 
of  the  ship  will  be  sufficient  to  obviate  the  disasters  arising  from  the  use  of  improper 
vessels.  And  we  incline  to  think  that,  in  addition  to  what  is  stated  in  the  act,  it  shoidd 
be  further  provided  that  all  British  ships,  not  standing  in  the  class  A.  or  the  class  JE. 
of  the  new  register  (see  post),  should  be  prohibited  from  undertaking  to  carry  passengers; 
and  that  either  some  similar  regulation  should  be  adopted  with  respect  to  foreign  ships, 
or  that  they  should  be  prohibited  from  clearing  out  with  passengers,  unless  reported  as 
sea-worthy  and  suitable  for  their  conveyance  by  government  surveyors  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  There  can  be  no  ([uestion  as  to  its  being  the  bounden  duty  of 
government  to  take  every  reasonable  precaution  for  obviating  shipwreck.  And,  even 
if  higher  considerations  did  not  make  an  effectual  interference  imperative,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  check  given  to  emigration  to  Canada,  by  the  shipwrecks  and  destruction 
of  life  that  have  recently  taken  place,  is  much  greater  than  any  that  could  be  given  by 
the  trifling  addition  that  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  has  now  been  suggested 
would  make  to  its  cost. 

The  subjecting  of  captains  of  ships  to  an  examination,  and  the  exclusion  of  spirits 
(see  art.  Ships  in  this  Supplement),  would  go  far  to  obviate  the  other  causes  of  loss. 
The  absolute  prohibition  of  ardent  spirits  in  emigrant  ships,  except  as  a  medicine,  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  IMr.  Buchanan,  the  agent  for  emigrants  in  Canada. 
This  recommendation  should,  we  think,  be  adopted.  It  is  partially,  indeed,  carried  into 
effect  by  the  10th  clause  of  the  subjoined  act.  But  the  better  way  would  be,  not  to 
allow  any  spirits  of  any  sort  to  be  taken  on  board  ships  conveying  emigrants,  except  a 
few  gallons  to  be  used  as  a  cordial,  in  case  it  should  be  recommended  by  the  doctor.  If 
more  than  this  be  allowed,  it  will  afford  facilities  for  the  clandestine  introduction  of 
a  still  greater  quantity  ;  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious. 

The  new  act  does  not  make  it  imperative  on  ships  conveying  passengers  to  America 
to  have  a  surgeon  on  board  ;  and,  pcrha|)s,  when  bound  for  New  York,  he  may  not  be 
required.  But  tlic  voyage  to  Quebec  is  often  very  tedious ;  and  much  sullering  and 
loss  of  life  have  frequently  arisen  from  no  medical  officer  being  on  board  emigrant  ships 
destined  for  that  port. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  we  lay  restrictions  on  the  conveyance  of  emigrants  to  Quebec, 
it  will  make  New  York  the  great  landing  port,  and  throw  the  business  of  their  convey- 
ance entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  But  the  regulations  enforced  in  the 
subjoined  act,  and  those  we  have  suggested,  apjily  equally  to  both  parties.  And  it  is, 
besides,  true  that  a  continuance  of  the  old  system,  attended  as  it,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  by  a  repetition  of  the  most  appalling  disasters,  would  have  had  the  very  effect 
falsely  ascribed  to  judicious  regulations.  It  would  have  prevented  any  one  not  com- 
pelled by  necessity  —  who  was  not,  in  fact,  a  beggar — from  sailing  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  Quebec.      We  subjoin  the  new  act  :  — 
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BepttH,  SfC.  —  The  act  9  Geo.  ♦.  c.  21.  directe<l  to  be  repealed %  1. 

JVw  Ship  to  sail  with  more  than  Three  Persons  on  board  fur  every  Five  Tons.  —  No  ship  rarrjriiig  pai- 
aengers  from  any  port  or  place  in  the  U.  K.,  or  in  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  on  any 
voyage  for  any  port  or  place  out  of  Europe,  and  not  within  the  Mediterranean,  shall  proceed  on  her 
voyage  with  more  than  3  person.s  on  board  for  every  5  tons  of  the  registered  burden  of  such  ship,  the 
master  and  crew  being  included  in,  and  forming  part  of,  such  firescribed  number;  and  no  ship,  having 
tnore  than  one  deck,  shall  carry  any  passengers  uyton  any  such  voyage,  unless  she  be  of  the  height  of  5i 
feet  at  least  between  decks  ;  and  no  ship,  having  only  one  deck,  shall  carry  any  passengers  upon  any  such 
voyage,  unless  a  platform  be  laid  beneath  such  deck,  so  as  to  aftbrd  a  space  of  the  height  of  at  least  5^ 
feet,  and  no  ship  shall  have  more  than  2  tiers  of  berths  ;  and  no  ship,  having  2  tiers  of  berths,  shall  cany 
any  passengers,  on  any  such  voyage,  unless  there  be  an  interval  of  C  inches,  at  least,  between  the  deck 
or  platform  and  the  floor  of  the  lower  tier,  throughout  the  whole  extent  thereof  :  provided,  that  what- 
ever be  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  no  greater  number  of  persons  shall  betaken  on  board,  as  passengers,  than 
shall  be  after  the  rate  of  one  person  for  every  lU  superticial  feet  of  the  lower  deck  or  platform  unoccupied 
by  goods  or  stores,  not  being  the  personal  luggage  of  such  persons,  if  such  ship  shall  not  have  to  pass  the 
line  on  her  voyage,  or  after  the  rate  of  one  such  person  for  every  15  clear  superficial  feet,  if  such  ship  have 
to  pass  the  line.  —  ^2. 

Quantity  of  Water  and  Provisions  to  be  carried  by  Vessels  with  Passengers. — No  ship  carry ing_  pas- 
sengers on  any  voyage,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  cleared  out  for  such  voyage  from  any  port  in  the  U.  K..,  or 
in  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.,  unless  there  be  actually  laden  and  on  board  such  ship  good  and 
wholesome  provisions  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the  said  passengers,  over  and  above  the  victualling 
of  the  crew,  to  the  amount  or  in  the  proportion  following ;  viz.  a  supply  of  5  gallons  of  pure  water  to 
every  week  of  the  computed  voyage  for  every  passenger  on  board  such  ship,  such  water  being  carried  ni 
tank's  or  sweet  casks,  and  a  supply  of  7  lbs.  weight  of  bread,  biscuit,  oatmeal,  or  bread  stuffs,  to  every  week 
of  the  computed  voyage  for  every  passenger  :  provided,  that  to  the  extent  of  one  third  of  such  supply, 
and  no  more,  "lbs.  weight  of  potatoes  may  be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  1  lb.  weight  of  bread,  biscuit,  oat- 
meal, or  bread  stuffs,  in  the  supply  of  any  ship  bound  to  any  place  in  North  America :  provided,  that 
when  any  ship  shall  be  destined  to  call  at  a  port  or  place  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  up'  her  water,  a  supply  of  water,  at  the  rate  before  mentioned,  for  every  week  of  the  computed 
voyage  to  such  port  or  place  of  calling,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act. —  \  3. 

Number  of  Weeks  requisite  for  Voyage  of  Vessel.— TUe  number  of  weeks  deemed  to  be  necessary  for 
the  voyage  of  any  such  ship,  according  to  her  destination,  shall  be  determined  by  the  following  rule  of 
computation ;  viz. 

For  a  voyage  to  North  America,  10  weeks. 

—  South  America,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  12  weeks. 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  15  weeks. 

to  the  Mauritius.  18  weeks. 

Any  other  vovage,  2+  weeks.  —  ^  4. 
'  Officers  to  exatfiine  Provisions  and  Water  before  Departure  of  Vesse/.  —Before  any  such  ship  shall  be 
cleared  out,  the  officers  of  customs  shall  survey,  or  cause  to  he  surveye<1  by  some  competent  person,  the 
provisions  and  water  before  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  passengers,  and  ascertain  that  the  same  are 
«weet  and  good,  and  shall  also  ascertain  that,  over  and  above  the  same,  there  is  on  board  an  ample  supply 
of  water  and  stores  for  the  victualling  of  the  crew  of  the  ship;  and  such  ofhcers  shall  also  ascertain  that 
ihe  directions  herein  contained,  in  respect  of  the  situations  of  berths,  have  been  complied  with.  —  ^  5. 

Table  of  the  Prices  of  Provisions  to  be  sold  on  board.— The  master  of  every  such  ship  shall  cause  a 
table  to  be  drawn  up  of  the  prices  at  which  any  provisions  or  stores,  to  be  sold  by  any  person  on  board  to 
the  passengers,  during  the  voyage,  are  to  be  sujjplied  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  same,  printed  or  written  in  a  fair 
and  legible  manner,  "shall  be' affixed  in  some  convenient  and  conspicuous  place  on  board  said  ship,  and 
the  same  shall.be  maintained  for  continual  reference,  as  well  during  the  period  in  which  passengers 
shall  be  engaged,  as  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage  ;  and  no  higher  prices  than  are  stated  in  such  table 
shall  in  any  case  be  charged  for  such  provisions  or  stores  during  the  voyage  :  but  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the  master  of  any  ship  to  provide  provisions  or  stores  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  to  passengers  who  have  contracted  to  victual  themselves  during  the  voyage.  — ^  6. 

Seaworthiness  of  the  Ship  may  be  ascertained  by  Surrey.  —  If  doubts  arise  whether  any  ship  about  to 
proceed  with  passengers,  as  aforesaid,  is  seaworthy,  or  fit  for  her  intended  voyage,  and  such  doubts  are 
not  removed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  customs  at  the  port  from  which  such 
vessel  is  to  be  cleared  out,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  collector  and  comptroller  to  cause  such  ship  to  be 
surveyed  by  2  competent  persons ;  and  if  it  be  reported  by  them,  that  such  ship  is  not,  in  tlieir  opinion, 
seaworthy,  with  reference  to  such  vovage,  such  ship  shall  not  be  cleared  out,  unless  the  contents  of  such 
report  be  disproved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  or  until  the  ship  be  rendered  sea- 
worthy -^  ^7.  , 

Copies  or  Abstracts  of  this  Act  to  be  kept  on  board.  —  Two  copies  of  this  act,  or  abstracU  of  the 
game  provided  and  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the 
collector  or  comptroller  of  customs  at  the  port  of  clearance,  shall  be  deliverett  to  the  master,  on  demand, 
by  the  collector  or  comptroller  at  the  time  of  clearance,  and  shall  be  kept  on  board  every  ship  proceeding 
with  passengers  as  aforesaid,  and  one  of  such  copies  or  abstracts  shall,  upon  request  made  to  the  master 
of  the  ship,  be  produced  to  any  passenger  for  his  perusal.  —  \  S. 

A  Medical  Practitioner  to  sail  with  even/  Ship  carrying  100  Pai*r»giVJ.  —No  ship  carrying  passengers  to 
any  port  or  place  as  aforesaid,  except  in  North  America,  if  the  number  of  passengers  amount  to  or  exceed 
10()  shall  clear  out  from  any  port  in  the  U.  K.,  or  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.  unless  there  be 
rated  and  actually  serving  on  board  such  ship,  some  person  duly  authorisetl  to  practise  as  a  physician,  sur- 
geon' or  apothecary,  and  no  such  ship  shall  i)ut  to  sea,  or  proceed  on  such  voyage,  unless  such  medical 
practitioner  be  therein,  and  bond  Jide  proceed  on  such  voyage,  taking  with  hiin  a  medicine  chest,  and  a 
proper  supply  of  medicines,  instruments,  and  other  things  suitable  to  the  intended  vojage;  and  no  ship 
carrying  passengers  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  ckar  out  for  any  voyage  as  afc-.said,  unless  there 
be  actually  laden  and  on  board  such  ship  medicines  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  medic  il  treatment 
of  the  passengers  on  board,  during  such  intended  voyage,  and  available  for  that  purpose,  nor  unless  such 
medicines  and  other  things  shall  be  adequate,  in  amount  and  kind,  to  ihe  probable  exigencies  of  any  sucb 
voyage  ■  and,  together  with  such  medicines  and  things  shall  also  be  put  on  board  every  such  ship,  pre- 
viously to  her  clearing  out  for  such  voyage,  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  2  or  more  medical  priXtitioners, 
to  the  effect  that  such  medicines  and  things  have  been  inspected  by  them,  and  are,  in  their  judgment, 
adequate  to  meet  any  such  probable  exigencies.  —  ^.y.  .,..,. 

Ships  carrying  Pas.tengers  prohiliitcd  from  exporting  Spirits,  f(C.  —  No  ship  carrying  passengers  s» 
aforesaid  shall  be  cleared  out  if  there  be  laden  on  board  her,  by  way  of  stores,  over  and  above  the  stores 
proper  for  the  crew,  anv  quantity  of  spirits  or  strong  Avaters  beyond  one  tenth  part  of  such  quantity  as 
would,  except  for  this  restriction,  be  allowed  by  the  officers  of  customs  upon  the  victu.illing  bill  of  sucn 
ship  fo'r  the  outward  voyage  only,  .according  to  the  number  of  persons  going  the  voyage.  —  ^  10. 

Master  to  deliver  List  of  Passengers  to  Oillector  of  Customs.  —  'Ihe  master  of  every  ship  carrying  pas- 
sengers  shall,  before  clearing  out  his  ship,  deliver  to  the  collector  or  other  principal  othcer  of  customs,  ar 
such  port  or  pl.-ice,  a  list  in  writing,  together  with  a  duplicate  of  the  same,  specifying,  as  accurately  as 
may  be,  the  name,  age,  profession,  or  occupation  of  every  passenger  on  board  such  ship,  with  the  name  ol 
the  port  or  place  at  which  he  hath  contracted  to  land  each  passenger;  and  such  coUector  or  other  olticcr 
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shall  thereupon  deliver  to  the  said  master  a  counterpart  of  such  list  signed  by  him  (  and  the  master  shall 
exhibit  this  counterpart  of  his  5aid  list  to  the  collector  or  other  chief  olticer  of  customs  at  any  port  or 
place  in  H.  M.'s  possessions,  or  to  H.  M.'s  consul  at  any  foreign  port,  at  which  the  said  passengers,  or 
any  of  tlicm,  shall  be  landed,  and  shall  deposit  the  same  with  such  collector  or  chief  ofticer  of  customs, 
or  such  consul,  a(  his  final  port  of  discharge  in  said  possessions. —  ^  11. 

Penally  on  Master  landing  Passengers  at  Place  not  contracted  for.  —  The  master  of  a  ship  carrying 
passengers  as  aforesaid  shall  not,  without  his  or  her  previous  consent,  land  or  put  on  shore  any 
passenger  at  any  port  or  place  other  than  that  at  which  he  contracted  to  land  or  put  such  passenger  on 
•hore.  —  \  YZ. 

Hovu  Children  arc  to  he  computed.  — For  the  purpose  and  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  2  children, 
each  being  under  the  age  of  H  years,  but  above  the  age  of  7  years,  or  3  chddren,  each  being  under  the 
age  of  7  years,  shall  in  all  cases  be  computed  as  one  person  only;  and  children  under  the  age  of  12 
months  shall  not  be  included  in  the  number  of  persons,  —  ^  1.3. 

Fines  in  case  of  Detention.  —  If  any  ship  shall  not  actually  jmt  to  sea  and  proceed  upon  any  intended 
voyage  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  any  contract  made  by  the  owner,  master,  or  charterer 
of  such  ship,  or  by  their  agent,  with  any  passenger  who  shall  on  that  day  be  on  board  the  same,  or  ready 
to  proceed  on  such  intended  voyage,  then  and  in  every  such  case,  the  master  of  the  ship  shall  pay  to 
each  and  every  passenger  as  shall  have  contracte<i  to  victual  himself,  a  tine  at  the  rate  of  ]s.  for  each  day 
during  which  he  or  she  shall  be  detained  previously  to  the  actual  clearing  out  and  final  departure  of  the 
ship  on  the  voyage,  and  the  same  may  be  recovered  daily  ;  and  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  victual  each 
and  every  passenger  as  shall  have  contracted  to  lie  victualled  by  the  ship  owner  on  and  from  the  day  so 
appointed  :  provided  that  no  such  fine  shall  be  payable  in  respect  of  any  detention  of  the  vessel  by  stress 
of  weather  or  other  unavoidable  cause.  —  ^  U. 

Passengers  lo  he  mnintained  for  4S  Hours  after  their  Arrival.  —  At  the  close  of  any  voyage  every 
person  arriving  as  a  p  issenger  at  any  port  or  place  shall,  during  the  space  of  48  hours  after  arrival,  be 
entitled  to  continue  on  board  such  ship,  and  to  be  provided  for  and  maintained  on  b(  aid  in  the  same 
manner  as  during  the  voyage,  unless  it  have  been  expressly  stipulated  between  such  passenger  and  the 
master  of  such  ship,  that  such  passenger  shall  not  be  entitled  to  such  maintenance  during  the  said 
♦8  hours,  or  unless,  in  the  ulterior  prosecution  of  her  voyage,  the  ship  quit  such  port  or  place  within  the 
faid  48  hours.  —  \  15. 

Penalties  in  case  (f  Infringement  if  the  preceding  Enactments.  —  If  any  ship  carrying  passengers  on 
any  voyage  from  the  U.  K.,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c  ,  to  or  for  any  port  or  place  out  of 
Europe,  and  not  in  the  Mediterranean,  shall  carry  any  number  of  jiassengers  exceeding  by  more  than 
1  person  in  .^0  the  proportion  authorised  and  allowed  by  this  present  act ;  or  if  such  ship  shall  not  be 
of  the  height  between  declis  before  required  ;  or  if  sucli  a  platform  as  before  directed  shall  not  be  laid 
and  continued  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  such  voyage,  in  the  manner  before  required;  or  if 
there  be  more  than  2  tiers  of  berths  ;  or  if  there  be  not  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  such  voyage 
such  an  interval,  as  is  before  prescribed,  between  the  deck  and  the  floor  of  the  lower  tier  of  berths ;  or  if 
such  ship  shall  clear  out  and  put  to  sea,  not  having  on  board  such  water  and  provisions  as  aforesaid,  for 
the  use  and  consumption  of  the  pas,sengcrs,  of  tlie  kind,  and  to  the  amount,  and  in  the  proportion,  before 
required  ;  or  if  a  table  of  the  prices  of  provisions  or  stores  he  not  exhibited  as  before  required  ;  or  if  any 
higher  prices  than  are  named  in  such  table  shall  be  charged;  or  if  there  be  not  on  board  such  vessel 
such  medical  practitioner  as  aforesaid,  or  such  medicines  and  other  things  necessary  to  the  medical  treat, 
ment  of  the  passengers,  as  is  before  required  ;  or  if  such  ship  sh;ill  be  cleared  out  before  such  list  of 
passengers  as  before  mentioned  have  been  delivered  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid  to  such  oliicer 
as  aforesaid  ;  or  if  any  such  list  be  wilfully  false  ;  or  if  the  copy  or  abstract  of  this  act  be  not  produced  as 
before  required  ;  or  if  any  passenger  be  not  allowed  to  continue  on  board  such  ship  as  before  provided  ; 
or  if  any  passenger,  without  jirevious  consent,  be  put  on  shore  at  any  place  other  than  that  at  which  the 
master  had  contracted  to  land  such  passenger  ;  the  master  of  such  ship  shall,  in  respect  of  each  and  every 
such  offence,  be  liable,  on  summary  conviction,  as  is  after  mentioned,  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  5/.  nor  more  than  20/.  sterling  British  money  —  \  16. 

The  Right  of  Action  if  Passengers  not  taken  away  or  abridged.  —  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  take 
away  or  abridge  any  right  of  suit  or  action  which  may  accrue  to  any  passenger  or  other  person,  in  respect 
of  the  breach  or  non-performance  of  any  contract  made  or  entered  into  between  or  on  the  behalf  of  such 
passenger  or  person,  and  the  m.ister  or  owners  of  such  ship.  —  \  Yl. 

Prosecution  and  Jiecovery  of  Penalties.  —  These  are  to  be  sued  for,  proceeded  with,  and  determined  in 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  condition.s,  as  in  the  case  of  penalties  under  the  smuggling  act* 
(see  Diet.  p.  1062.),  or  the  acts  relating  to  the  customs,  or  to  trade  or  navigation.  Provided,  tliat  in  pre- 
ferring and  prosecuting  indictments  or  informations  under  this  act,  the  direotion  and  consent  of 
commissioners  of  customs  shall  not  be  required,  any  thing  in  such  acts  of  parliament  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. —  >j  18. 

Masters  of  I'cssels  to  enter  into  Bond  for  the  due  Performance  of  Regulations.  —  Before  any  ship 
carrying  passengers  clear  out  from  the  U.  K.,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.  for  any  port  or 
place  out  of  Europe,  and  not  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  master  of  said  ship  shall  enter  into  a  bond  to  11.  M., 
with  one  good  and  sufficient  surety,  to  he  approved  by  the  collector  or  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  clearance,  in  the  sum  of  1,000/.,  the  condition  of  which  bond  shall  be,  that  the  said  ship  is  sea- 
worthy, and  that  all  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  this  act  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  shall 
be  well  and  truly  performed  before  and  during  ^ucll  intended  voyage,  and  that  all  penalties,  fines,  and 
forfeitures,  which  the  master  of  such  ship  may  be  sentenced  or  adjudged  to  lay  in  re.si  ect  of  the  breach 
or  non-performance  of  any  such  rules  and  regulations,  shall  be  well  and  truly  paid  :  provided,  that  such  bond 
shall  be  without  stamps,  and  that  no  such  bond  shall  be  put  in  suit,  and  that  no  prosecution,  suit,  action, 
or  information  shall  be  brought  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  by  reason  of  the  breach  of  any  of  its  provisions', 
in  any  of  H.  M.'s  possessions  abroad,  after  the  expiration  of  12  calendar  months  succeeding  the  com.! 
raencement  of  any  such  voyage,  nor  in  the  U.  K.,  or  any  of  the  islands  before  mentioned,  after  the 
expiration  of  12  calendar  niontlis  after  the  return  of  the  master  to  the  port  whence  he  sailed  on  such 
vovage.  —  \  19. 

i:xception  nf  particular  Ships.  —  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  ships  carrying 
passengers  in  cases  in  which  the  number  of  persons,  computed  in  manner  before  provided,  shall  not 
exceed  1  person  for  every  ,5  tons  of  the  registere<l  burden  of  such  ship :  nor  shall  any  thing  in  this  act 
extend  to  any  ship  in  the  service  of  tlic  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  of  H.  M.'s  Postmaster  General,  or  of  the 
East  India  Company.  —  \  20. 

Bahamas,  S;c.  deemed  in  South  America.  — The  Bahama  Islands,  and  all  places  in  .America  southward 
of  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  to  he  in  South  America  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  —  ^  21. 

FIGS.  —  Tlie  duty  on  figs  has  been  reduced  from  21s.  6d.  to  1.5.5.  a  cwt.  Nearly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  this  reduction  as  of  that  of  the  duty  on  currants.  It  is  too 
trifling  to  have  much  effect  on  consumption  ;  and  there  can,  we  a|)iirchend,  l)e  little 
doubt  that  a  duty  of  10«.  would,  by  stimulating  the  latter,  be  more  productive  of  revenue 
than  a  duty  of  15s. 

FLAG. — Any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  hoi^ting  the  Union  Jack  in  their  vessels,  or  anv 
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pendants,  &c.  usually  worn  in  liis  Majesty's  ships,  or  any  flag,  jack,  pendant,  or  colours 
whatever  in  imitation  of  or  resembling  those  of  his  Majesty,  or  any  ensign  or  colours 
whatever  other  than  those  prescribed  by  proclamation,  1st  of  January,  1801,  shall  forfeit 
for  every  such  offence  not  more  than  500/.  (sic  in  orig.')  —  (4  &  5  Will.  4.   c.  13.   §  11.) 

FUNDS.  —  The  act  4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  31.  directs  that  the  "  Four  per  cent,  annuities 
created  1826"  —  {Diet.  p.  588.)  be  paid  off".  The  holders  of  every  100/.  of  such  4  per 
cent,  annuities  are  entitled  to  receive,  in  lieu  thereof,  100/.  new  3i  per  cent,  annuities, 
or,  if  they  dissent  from  this,  100/.  in  cash,  and  jiroportionally  for  every  greater  or  less  sum. 
The  interest  on  the  new  3^  per  cent,  stock,  created  under  this  act,  is  to  be  paid  half- 
yearly,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  5th  of  January  and  the  5th  of  July  each  year ; 
and  the  new  stock  is  not  to  be  redeemable  till  the  5th  of  January,  1840.  The  annuities 
so  to  be  created  are  to  be  added  to  the  existing  New  3^ per  cent,  annuities. — (Diet.  p.  587.) 
Bonds  and  contracts  to  transfer  a  given  amount  of  4  per  cent,  annuities  to  be  deemed 
satisfied  by  the  transfer  of  an  equal  amount  of  new  3^  per  cent,  annuities  ;  but  lenders 
of  4  per  cent,  annuities,  on  contract  to  replace,  may  demand  100/.  in  cash  for  every  100/. 
annuities  so  lent.  Trusts,  &c.  as  to  4  per  cents,  shall  extend  to  3i  per  cents.  Com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  may  advance  money  to  pay  off  dis- 
sentients. 

FUNDS  (AMERICAN).  —  The  subjoined  statement  will  not,  we  hope,  be  un- 
interesting. It  gives  a  view  of  the  most  prominent  facts  with  respect  to  the  public  funds 
of  the  principal  American  States ;  exhibiting,  amongst  other  particulars,  their  respective 
amounts,  the  periods  when  they  are  redeemable,  the  objects  for  which  they  were  created, 
and  their  price  in  London  in  October,  1835. 


Account  specifying  the  separate  Debts  of  each  State,  and  the  Periods  when  the  same  are 
redeemable,  &c. 


Alabama  5  per  ct. 

Do.  do. 

Florida  G  per  cent. 
Illinois        do. 
Indian 
Louisiana, 

son's   Loan 

BBT  cent, 
o.Baring'sLn.,! 
5  per  cent.      J 


ao. 
',  ^Vil-  1 
oan,    6    > 


Marylani 
Mississippi  Gperct. 


■HTien 
redeem- 
able. 


DuUa 
300,000 
jj.'iOO.OOO 
1,000,000 
100,000 
VOO.OOO 

1,800,000 


2,000,000 
750,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,0IX) 

500,000 

1,400,000 


Years. 

1852 

1S63 

1865 

1850 

1852 

ri839 

1844 

I  1849 

r  1838 

L  1843 

;   1844 

)  1847 

I  18.50 

[  1852 

1869 

1859 

[   1841 

)  1846 

1  1851 

[  1856 

1861 

1866 

1871 

1837 

1845 


Banking 
capital, 
canals. 


>98  to  99 
►  96  to  9 


106 
107 


Xew  York  5  per  ct. 
Do.  do. 

6  per  ct. 


Do. 


do. 


Capital. 


Do.    Chenango  1 

Canal  ,5  per  ct.  J 

Ohio  5  per  cent.       I 

Do.  6  per  cent.  ] 
Penns>lv.  5  per  ct.* 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 


Virginia       do. 
Do.      fi  per  cent. 


Dollars. 

877,000 

150,000 

2,093,.5OO 

850,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

4,000,000 

926,000 

220,0<JO 

150,000 

300,000 

1  ,(X)0,000 

2,000,000 

3,202,500 

2,433,164.1 

120,000 

300,000 

2,648,680 

7,070,661.44 

2,265,400 

2,000,000  • 
400,000 


able. 


850 
837  1 
845  (. 
845  f 


1846,1817 

1850 

183 

1845 

1845 

18.50 

1850 

1841 

18.39 

1840 

1846 

1S.50 

1853 

1854 

1856 

1861 

1856 

1860 

1858 

1862 

1845 

1850 
1851,1852 

1844 


Creation.    London. 


Banking 
capital, 
canals, 
&c. 


no 

lOS 


i    100 


*  The  dividends  on  the  above  Pennsylvania  loans  are  payable  half  yearly,  on  the  1st  days  of  February  and  August,  at  the 
Bank  of  Peniuxihaniu,  PhiladdiMa,  excejiting  the  loan  of  2Sth  of  March,  1831,  for  120,000  dollars,  which  is  payable  at  the 
same  bank  on  the  1st  of  January  and  July,  each  year. 

GLASS.  —  We  endeavoured  to  show  under  this  head,  in  the  Dictionary,  that  the 
duties  on  gla.ss  had  been  practically  most  injuriou.s ;  that  they  were  carried  to  an 
oppressive  height ;  that  the  mode  in  which  they  were  imposed  operated  to  prevent  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  ;  that  they  were  not  fairly  charged  ;  that  they  occasioned 
a  great  deal  of  fraud  ;  and  had  reduced  the  consumption  of  gla.ss  far  below  the  limit 
to  which  it  would  otherwise  have  attained.  These  conclusions  have  been  corroborated 
to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  statements  and  reasonings  in  the  elaborate  and  able  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry  on  Glass.  These  gentlemen,  a^er  examining 
minutely  and  carefully  into  the  whole  subject,  conclude  their  report  "  by  urging  the 
expediency  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  and  by  expressing 
our  conviction  that  no  tax  can  combine  more  objections,  or  he  more  at  variance  with  all 
sound  principles  of  taxation,  than  this  duty  0)i  glass  /" 

But  though  all  parts  of  this  tax  be  vicious  in  principle,  and  highly  objectionable  in  their  practical 
results,  they  are  not  all  alike  bad.  The  commissioners  showed  that  the  duty  on  flint  glass  was  the  most 
objectionable  of  any  ;  and  they  distinctly  stated,  that,  "  unless  some  material  change  shall  take  place  (in 
the  amount  and  mode  of  charging  the  duty),  the  revenue  from  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  must,  in  a 
great  degree,  be  sacrificed,  and  the  persons  who  carry  on  that  manufacture,  under  the  regulations  and 
subject  to  the  duties  prescribed  by  law,  must  either  be  driven  out  of  the  trade,  or  left  to  carry  it  on  at  a 
ruinous  loss." —  {lot/i  Report,  p.  56.) 

Such  a  representation,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  coidd  not  be  disregarded  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
to  state  that  the  duty  on  flint  glass  has  been  abolished,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof  a  duty  of  6i.  8rf.  is  to  l>e 
charged  on  every  ui.)  lbs.  weight  of  the  fluxed  material  or  metal  from  which  such  glass  is  made.  Instead 
of  the  late  drawback,  there  is  to  be  in  future  a  drawback  of  ISt.  iW.  on  every  100  lbs.  of  flint  glass 


IMPORTATION  AND  EXPORTATION. 
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txported.     There  are  also  some  new  regulations  as  to  the  drawback  on  German  sheet  glass,  &c.  —  (See 
Act  5  4-  6  JVi//.  4.  c.  77.) 

This  alteration  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  material  relief  to  the  manufacturers  of  flint  glass.  Still,  however, 
it  is  not  such  as  the  trade  and  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  total  gross  produce  of  the  glass 
duties  in  18.34  was,  in  England,  8tiS,It27/.  ;  in  Scotland,  55,S'J4/.  ;  and  in  Ireland,  1S,974/. ;  making  together 
*'23.725/.  But  from  this  has  to  be  deducted,  for  drawbacks  and  other  allowances,  iJtil,30;V.,  so  that  there 
only  remains  6tr2,4.it)/.  of  nett  revenue  ;  and  even  this  has  to  be  still  farther  reduced  by  deducting  from  it 
the  expenses  of  collection,  which  are  very  heavy.  Now,  surely,  it  cannot  be  said,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
a  paitry  sum  of  little  more  than  (i()0,CKHJ/.  a  year,  we  must  depress,  and  all  but  ruin,  an  important 
manufacture,  capable  of  an  indefinite  extension,  by  burdening  it  with  an  unequal,  vexatious,  and  most 
oppressive  duty  !  Had  the  duties  on  glass  produced  l,5U(),O00/.  or  2,(){)0,(JOO/.  a  year,  their  retentio»i  might 
have  been  excused  from  the  impossibility  of  sacrificing,  and  the  ditticulty  of  replacing,  so  large  an  amount 
of  revenue.  But  the  sum  which  they  yield  might  be  easily  dispensed  with  ;  and  as  they  have  been 
pronounced  by  the  highest  authorities  to  be,  in  all  respects,  most  objectionable  —  to  have  every  quality 
that  a  tax  should  not  have,  and  not  one  that  it  should  have  —  we  do  hope  that  they  may  be  among  the 
first  to  be  repealed. 

IMPORTATION  AND  EXPORTATION,  —  The  <roinmissioners  of  customs, 
agreeably  to  the  powers  given  them  to  that  effect  by  the  3  8c  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.  §  135.  (see 
Diet,  p.  669. ),  have  appointed  the  undermentioned  places,  within  the  several  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  which  vessels  coming  into  or  departing  out  of  such  ports  shall 
bring  to,  for  the  boarding  or  landing  of  customs  officers.  Every  master  of  a  vessel  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said  act  in  this  respect  forfeits  100/. 

ENGLAND. 

Stations  for  bringing  to. 
Gravesentl    Reach,    below    the    Custom 


Ports. 

IjOSOOS 

Abrbtstwitii 

Aberdovey  - 
a1.dborouou 
Arundel    - 


Barnstapi-r 

Bkaumaris 

Amlwch 

Conway    - 

Carnarvon 

Pwllhely    . 


RlDRRORD  - 

Boston 
Bhiuokwater 


CHICHBiirF.R 

Cr.AY 

COI^  HESTER 

CowRS  (East) 
Dartmouth 


T>KA  r, 
Dover 
Foikttone 


Favbrsiiam 
Milton 

FOWEY      - 


Harwich 

Hum. 


Ipswich 

IsLR  OP  Max 
Douela* 

Daivy  Haven 

Ptel 

Ramify 


house. 

-  On  the  bar,  or  a  little  above  the  iunction 

of  the  rivers  Rhvdol  ami  Vstwith- 

-  A  little  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  in  the 

river  Dove  v. 

-  Orford  haven,  the  entrance  of  the  rivers 

Ore  and  .\lde. 

-  The  piles  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 

between  the  revenue  watch-hou««  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Quay,  in  the  har- 
bour of  Littlehampton. 

-  Skern  and  watch-house,  Appledore. 

-  Opposite  the  town,  at  Fryar's  Roads. 

-  Within  the  harbour. 

-  In  the  road^^tcad  opposite  the  town. 

-  In  the  bay  off  the  town,  opposite  the  Bell 

Tower,  and  at  Aliermenoi. 

-  At   the  entrance  of  the  harbour,   by  the 

Gimblet  Rock. 

-  In  the  harbour. 

•  In  the  harbour. 

-  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  near  the 

pier  head. 

-  Skern  and  watch-house,  Appledore. 

-  Hoi.  Hole. 

-  Between  Botestall  Point,  on  the  coast  of 

the  Bristol  Channel,  and  Black  Rock, 
about  a  mile  within  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Parrott. 

-  The  bay  or  harbour. 

-  The  outer  buoy,  distant  about  300  yards, 

abreast  of  the  harbour. 

-  Pill  and  Kinifsroad. 

-  Penrith   Roads,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 

the  mouth  of  the  river  Tatf. 

-  At  Pwllcam,  a  Utile  inside  the  bar  or  har- 

bour's mouth. 

-  Fisher's  Cross. 

-  At  the  entrance  of  the  river  Wye. 

-  Dowpool,  6  miles  from  Hoylake. 

-  CockbU!>h  harbour. 

-  Blackney  and  Clay  harbour. 

•  Coin    River,  off  Mersea  Stone,   Mersea 

Island. 

-  Roadstead  of  Cowes,  extending  from  east 

to  west  about  2J  miles. 

-  Between  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  and 

Sandquay  Point. 

•  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  and  Snaps 

Point. 

-  In  the  Downs,  in  open  roadstead. 

-  The  outer  harbour. 

-  In  the  harbour. 

-  At  the  1'ash.age  Way,  Exmouth. 

-  At  the  Point. 

•  In  the  harbour,  off  Kiln  Quay  and  watch- 

house. 

-  Between  the  mouth  of  Favcrsham  Creek 

and  the  Horse  .S.md  in  the  East  Swale. 

-  At  the  mouth  of  Milton   Creek  in  the 

Swale. 

-  Near  the  Custom-house,  not  far  from  the 

entrance  of  the  harbour. 

.    At  the  outfall,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour. 

-  Hull  Roads. 

-  Durban  Roads,  Just  at  the  entrance  of  the 

river  Hel- 

-  In  the  harbour,  between  the  Guard  and 

Walton  Ferry. 

-  Hull  Roads,  between  the  east  end  of  the 

citadel  and  the  entrance  to  the  Humber 
dock  to  the  westward. 

-  In  the  harbour. 

-  In  the  harbour,  t>etween  the  Guard  and 
Walton  Ferry, 


^In  their  respective  bays. 


Ports. 
Lancaster 

Poult  on     - 
Ul  version 
Lbiuh 


I-IVKRPOOr. 

Li.anelly 
Lyme 


Stations  for  bringing  to. 

(ilasson  Dock,  on  the  river  Lune. 

Sea  Dyke,  entrance  of  the  river  Wyre. 

Pile  Fowdry,  near  the  Isle  of  Walney. 

Leigh  Slade,  or  Leigh  Swatch,  which 
channel  is  formed  by  the  spit  of  a  sand 
called  Marsh  End,  leading  from  the  east 
end  of  Canvy  Island,  and  nearly  opposite 
to  a  windmill,  called  the  Hamlet  Mill, 
situate  upon  the  Cliff,  about  A  a  mile  to 
the  westward  of  Southend,  and  about  ii 
miles  from  I^igh. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  respective  docks. 

The  basin  within  the  pier  or  cobb  of  Lyme 
Regis. 

Nottingham  Point,  intermediate  space  be- 
tween Common  .Strath  Quay,  where  the 
estuarv  narrows  into  a  river,  about  5 
miles  below  the  town,  or  near  as  circum- 


ills,  opposite  Blackwater  River, 


Mai-don       -       -    Barro 

Maldo 

MiLFORD    -  •     In  the  haven,  opposite  the  town  of  Mil- 

ford. 

MiNEHEAn  -     The  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

Newcastle  -    Opposite  the  watch-house,  at  tlie  entrance 

of  the  river  Tvne. 
Shields    -  -    Low  Lights,  North  Shields. 

lilythnook  -    At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

Nkvvhaven  -        -    In  the  stream,  between  the  piers  and  the 
tide  surve>or's  watch  house. 

Newport  (Wales)    At  the  watch-house,  1  mile  from  the  Cus- 
tom-house. 

Padstow    -  -    Hawker's  Cove,  within  the  harbour. 

Penzance    -         -    Gwavas  Lake. 
St.  Michael's      -     St.  Michael's  Mount  Roads. 

Plymouth  -    Within  the  line  of  the  breakwater,  Tiz. 

the  Sound,  Catwater,  and  Hamoaze. 

PooLB        -  -    At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  between 

South  Deep,  opposite  Brownsea  Castle, 
and  the  Essex  buoy,  opposite  the  castle 
stables. 

PoRTSMOuxn         -     Between  Blockhouse  Point  and  the  north 
end  of  his  Majesty's  dock-vard. 
Langstone  -     In  the  roadstead,  within   f  mile  of   the 

Spil  Buoy. 

Ramsoatb  -     In  the  harbour. 

Margate     -  -     In  the  harbour. 

Sandwich  -    At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

RocHESTKR     -      -    Sheemess. 

R-VR        -  -    The  outer  channel,  and  i 


the 


r  char 


el. 


1  Stag's  Hole,  in 


aCARBOROUOII 


WBYHOUTn 
\\'niTnv     • 

WuiTKHAVEN 

Harrington 
Workington 
Mart/port 
W18BBACH 


In  the  oj>en  roadstead. 
In  the  open  roadstead- 
Entrance  of   the  harbour,    oppmite    the 

light-house,   at   the   end   of  Vincent's 

Pier. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  harlmur,  in  the 

western  branch,  opposite    the  customs 

watch-house  and  Kingston  "Wharf. 
Itchen  buoy,  or  Burstedon  buoy. 
Opposite  the  jetty,  near  tJ»e  entrance  of 

the  harbour. 
Ninth  buoy,  or  opposite  Cleveland  Port. 
In  the  bay,  wlihm  ^  a  mile  of  St.  Ives 

pier. 
The  same. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  near  the 

watch-house  on  the  South  pier. 
In  the  harbour. 
Briton  Ferry,  near  the  entrance  of  Neath 

River. 
Falmouth  harbour. 
Between  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and 

Wells  Quav. 
\yeymouth  Iloads. 
The  harbour. 
In  the  liarbour,  between  tlie  tongue  and 

bulwark. 

Wn  tlieir  respective  harbouiu. 

At  the  lipht-houvs  .ilwut  3  mile*  !>clow 
the  station  at  Sutton  Wash. 
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LISBON. 


Port*. 

WoODBRlDtiS 


Peterhtad 
Hervburgh 

Sionthaven 

Av*       • 

BAKFr 

BORROWSTONESS  - 

Inverkeithin^    • 
Cambbltown 

DuMrRlES      - 

DfNDEB 

Nert'lntrgh  and 
Perth 
Glasgow    - 
Gbangbmouth    ■ 

AUoa    - 

KincarSne 
Grbbnoce    - 


AtffA'ay 

Oban 

ToUrmary 

lurerary    • 
t^ochf^lphead 

Inverness 
Irvine    - 

KlBKAI.DV 

Aberdour    and 
,        Durntixlnnd 
Pittentreen 
Diisart     ' 
H'emy*4     - 
Mei'til    - 
I^en 
Ixtfgo    - 


Staiims  fvr  Iriagitig  to. 

BawdMfv  FeiTv,  the  enuance  of  the  river 
Ueben. 

Yarmouth  Roads*  between  Nelson's  monu- 
ment and  the  haven's  mouth — on  the 
Brush, a&hortdistancewithiu  the  haven's 
mouth,  at  the  S.K.  angle  of  the  river. 

SCOTLAND. 

That  part  of  Al)erdeen  Bay  which  falls 
within  a  line  be^nnin^  at  the  eastern- 
most point  of  the  (iirdie  Ness,  and  run- 
ning north  1^  mile,  to  a  point  due 
east  of  the  centre  of  the  Broaa  Hill. 

The  bay. 

A\'ithin  the  river  Ythan,  opposite  to  the  | 
villa^  NewbuTph. 

■  Stonehaven  Bay,  within  800  yards  of  the 

entrance  of  the  harbour. 
South  VJuav  at  Ayr. 
The  LcKal'^uays. 
The  harltour. 
The  harbour. 
The  harbour. 
The  harbour. 
The  harbour. 

} Caroline  Koads,  1^  mile  to  the  eastward 
of  the  harbour  of  Dundee. 

Entrance  of  the  harbour. 

Entrance  of  the  harbour. 

Alloa  roadstead. 

Kincardine  roadstead. 

From  Gravel  Point,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
town  of  Greenock,  in  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew, to  Kempock  Point,  being  the 
western  point  of  (Jourock  Bay,  includ- 
ing therein  Cartsdske  Bay,  (ireenork 
Roads,  the  anchorage  at  the  tail  of  the 
bank,  and  Gourock  Bay. 

Rothsay  Bay,  lying  and  being  within 
Bovahy  Point,  on  the  east  of  the  town  of 
Rothsay,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  county  of 
Bute,  and  Ardmalish  Point  on  the  west 
of  the  »aid  town. 
.  Oban  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Argjle,  as  lies 
within '  Fishing-house  Point  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  Currick  Point  on  the 
western  side  of  the  said  bay. 

The  Bay  of  Tobermory,  lying  and  being 
within  Leidag  Point  to  the  south-east, 
Portmore  Point  to  the  north-west,  and 
the  Isle  of  Calve  on  the  east  of  Tober- 
mory, Isle  of  Mull,  counts  of  Areyle. 

The  roadstead  of  Inverarf,l>ingana  being 
off"  xhe  town  of  Inveran/in  the  county 
of  Arfole,  and  extending  i  a  mile 
north-east  of  the  quay  of  the  said  town. 

Lochgilphead  Roads,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Crinan  Canal,  lying  and  being  within 
Ardri:>haig  Point,  on  the  western  side  of 
Ivochpilphead  and  Kilmory  Point,  on 
the  e  istem  side  of  the  said  loch< 

The  harbour. 

■  The  harbour. 
Entrance  of  the  harbour. 

I  Burntisland  Roads. 


^ Largo  Bay. 

\  Entrance  to  their  respective  harbours. 
St.  Andrew's  Bay. 


thtnhar    - 

FiaherrCTV 

Lerwick     ■ 

MuNTBOSR 


Stornaway 
Stranraer 

Port  Pairia 
Thurso 


Stutiona  for  hrin^^ing  U. 
■  7he  Bav,  or  Kirkwall  Roads,  eitendinf 
along  the  beach,  in  a  north-east  direc- 
tion, to  Thiefi  Holm,  and  in  a  westerly 
direction  to  (juantcrnrts  Skerry,  thpice 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  Leg&l 
Ouavs. 

-  The  bay  called  Cairston  Roads. 

.    Between   the  martello  tower  and  chain 
pier  at  Newhaven. 

•  In  the  harbour. 

-  In  the  harbour. 

-  In  the  bay,  opposite  the  Custom-house. 

-  AN'ithin   the  bar,  at  the  entrance  of  the 

river  South  E^k, which  is  called  the  Still. 
.    The  harbour. 

-  Port  Glasgow   Roads,  or  roadstead,  com- 

mencing at  the  black  and  white  che- 
quered huov,  on  the  east  jwint  of  the 
hank  called  the  Perch,  diitant  from  the 
harbour  about  "iOO  jards,  and  extendin|p 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  by  the 
course  of  the  river  Clvde  to  the  old  ruin* 
called  Newark  Castle. 

•  The  harbour. 

.    The  harbour  of  Stranraer. 

-  The  harbour. 

-  Thurso  Bay,  within  Holbum  Head  to  the 

anchorage  ground  at  Scrabster  Roads. 

-  Wick   Bav,  when  abreast  or  within    the 

head  land  called  the  Old  Man  of  Wick. 


IRELAND. 
Battimorb 

Viistle  Towmcndl  A\  the  entrance  of  the  harbours  of  Castle 

Crt*ok  Haven      -  V     Townsend,  Baltimore,  Crook  Haven, and 

Dere  Buvcn        -  \     Bere  Haven. 
Bri.fastt    - 

( Floating  Stn.) 

Cork  (Cove) 
West  Passage 
Kintale    • 

Yonghall 


'  I  Garmoyle  Roads,  in  Belfast  Lough. 
Port  Rush  Bav,  outside  the  harbour. 
•    Between  theSpit  buoy  and  the  town  of 

-    Bet» 


Dkouusda   - 

Queenbor<nigh 
Dublin    - 

DVNDAI.K      - 

Limerick     • 

LoxnONDERRY 

Newry 

atratigjord 

Kiiiibee*    • 
lialii^shannon 

Bal'tina    • 

KiHcda 
Watkrford 

Netv  Ross 

Dungarvtm 
AVestpoht 

Wexford    - 


n  Ferry  Point  to  the  southward  and 
Horse  Head'to  the  north-we^t. 

rpper  Cove,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
harbour. 

M'iihin  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  be- 
tween Blackball  Head  to  the  eastward, 
and  Ferrj-  Point. 

North  Crook,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Boyne. 

In  the  river  Boyne,  opposite  Queen- 
borough. 

Pigeon-house,  between  the  harbour  light- 
house and  the  end  of  the  North  Wall. 

Soldiers'  Point. 

To  the  eastward,  or  under  the  shelter  of. 
Mutton  Uland. 

Tarbert's  Roads,  to  the  southward  of  Tar- 
bert  Island,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

Greencastle,  situate  on  the  north  side  of 
Ix}ugh  Foyle. 

A\'arren  Point  Roads. 

Ballyheury  Bay  or  Audley's  Town  Bay. 

Oyster  Island.' 

Anchorage  of  Ki]lil)egs. 

In  the  river,  abreast  of  Ward  Town- 
house. 

Moyae  Pool. 

Killala  Pool. 

*  j  Passage. 

-  The  harbour. 

•  The  anchorage  ^ound  at  Annagh  Head. 

in  Clew  Bav. 

-  South  Bav,  about  10  miles  from  \^'exford. 


-? 


LISBON In   return   for  the  privilege  conceded   to  the   Portnguese  under    the 

Mcthuen  treaty  (Diet  p.  1177-),  of  admitting  their  wines  to  entry  for  consumption  in 
Great  Britain,  at  2-3ds  the  duty  charged  on  French  wines,  British  woollens  were  ad- 
mitted into  Portugal  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  This  rate  of  duty  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  all  British  articles;  and,  since  1782,  it  has  been  charged  according  to  a  tariff 
or  valuation  fixed  that  year.  But,  with  the  exception  of  goods  from  Brazil,  all  other 
foreign  goods  consumed  in  Portugal  paid  a  duty  of  .30  per  cent.  These  distinctions  are 
now,  however,  at  an  end  ;  the  subjoined  decree  having  fixed  the  duty  on  all  goods  ad- 
mitted to  consumption  in  Portugal,  without  regard  to  their  origin,  at  15  percent.  This 
regulation  was  a  good  deal  complained  of  here,  but  without  reason.  Having  judiciously 
c(iualised  the  duties  on  French  and  Portuguese  wines,  we  had  no  right  or  title  to  expect 
that  the  Portuguese  should  continue  to  render  us  the  stipulated  equivalent  of  what  we 
had  ourselves  withdrawn.  In  so  far,  too,  as  we  are  concerned,  the  change  is  not  really 
of  any  material  importance,  and  will  not  sensibly  affect  our  trade  with  Portugal.  We 
subjoin  the  decree  referred  to :  — 


1.  All  goods  and  merchandise,ofwhatever  nature  and  origin, 
and  under  whatever  flag  they  may  be  imported,  are  admitted 
into  the  Custom-house  of  Lisbon  and  ()i>orto,  to  be  despatched 


oil 


excepted  from  the  foregoing  article 
Sect.  2.  The  impoitation  of  grain  will  he  regulated  by 


special  law ;  and  m  tne  mean  time  the  existing  dispositions 
thereunto  relating  will  continue  in  force. 

Sect.  S.  Tobacco,  soap,  an«l  orcliilla  weed,  continue  subject 
to  the  laws  and  conditions  of  the  state  contracts. 

Sect.  4.  Wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  and  other  spirits  of  what- 


ever  qualitv  they  may  be,  are  only  admitted  in  bottles  or  jar«  I  thev  are  applicable. 

of  half  a  Canada^  Lisbon  measure,  and  in  boxes  containing  2  fi«/„«,  «/•  Veretidn^m 

dozen*  of  boii!ei each.    Rum, however,  i^  admitted  m  ra.ks of         """^  j  .yeer.$,c  te  n. 


II.  Goods  admitted  to  consumption  by  the  present  deeree/ 
if  imported  in  Portuguese  vessels  from  the  country  in  which 
they  are  prochiced,  or  in  ships  of  that  country  coming  direct. 
will  |»av  15  per  cent.,  leviea  upon  the  tariff  valuation,  and 
where  there  is  no  tariff,  ad  valorem.  In  the  contrary  case, 
will  pay  the  duty  hereby  established  increased  by  i  of  the 
same  duty. 

Sect.  4.  Vinegar,  wine,  brandv,  and  all  other  spirits  will  paj 
.V)0  reis  per  bottle  or  jar.  The  decree  ofthe  7th  of  December, 
l.S'2.5,  remains  in  full  force  as  regards  rum,  whatever  place  it 
comes  from.  The  good* comprehended  in  this  paragraph  re- 
main subject  to  the  clauses  of  the  preceding  article,  as  far  ^ 


l«th  of  April,  1J134. 


OLIVE  OIL.  — PATENTS,  1.5 

OLIVE   OIL In  consequence  of  petitions  and   rcpiesentations  from  the  woollen 

manufacturers,  setting  forth  the  serious  injury  they  sustained  from  the  oppressive  duty 
of  8/.  8s.  a  tun  laid  on  olive  oil  (Diet.  p.  862.),  it  has  been  reduced  50  per  cent.,  or  to 
4/.  4s.  a  tun.  —  (4  §-  5  Jfill.  4.  c.  89.  §  15.)  The  reduction  does  not,  however,  extend 
to  oil  brought  from  Naples  or  Sicily ;  but  his  Majesty  is  empowered,  if  he  see  cause,  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  such  oil  to  4/.  4s.  a  tun,  by  an  order  in  council.  This  exception  is 
understood  to  have  been  made  in  the  view  of  facilitating  the  negotiations  now  in  progress 
with  the  King  of  Naples  for  a  reduction  of  the  exorbitant  duties  laid  on  pilchards  and 
other  British  articles  imported  into  his  dominions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  nego- 
tiations may  be  speedily  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  for  the  largest  portion  by 
far  of  the  olive  oil  made  use  of  here  being  brought  from  Naples  (Gallipoli,  see  Diet. 
p.  86.3.),  the  continuance  of  the  high  duties  on  it  goes  far  to  nullify  the  measure.  Those 
who  take  into  view  the  importance  of  olive  oil  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  are  aware  that  the  revenue  derived  from  it  has  not  exceeded  50,000/. 
a  year,  will  probably  join  with  us  in  opinion,  that  the  duty  should  either  be  repealed,  or 
reduced  to,  at  most,  21.  2s.  a  tun. 

PAPER.  —  The  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry  have  made  a  very  important 
suggestion  with  respect  to  the  duty  on  paper.  They  recommend  that  the  existing 
distinction  between  first  class  and  second  class  paper  should  be  put  an  end  to  ;  and  that 
a  duty  of  1^'/.  per  lb.  be  charged  indiscriminately  on  all  descriptions  of  paper.  The 
effect  of  this  recommendation,  were  it  adopted,  would  be  to  deduct  a  half  from  the  duty 
now  charged  on  all  paper  used  for  writing  and  printing ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
allow  the  manufacturer  of  inferior  or  wrajiping  paper  to  make  use  of  whatever  materials  he 
pleased.  This  judicious  suggestion  will,  no  doubt,  be  adopted.  The  stimulus  to  con- 
sumption that  would  be  given  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  paper  consequent  to  a  reduction 
of  this  sort,  makes  it  abundantly  certain  that  the  revenue  would  lose  little  or  nothing  by 
the  change  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  manufacturer  would  be  relieved  from  several 
vexatious  regulations,  and  that  the  gross  injustice  inflicted  on  authors  and  publishers  by 
the  paper  duties  (see  Diet.  p.  143.)  would  be  materially  mitigated.  To  suppose  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  duty  should  not  be  reduced,  would  be  to  suppose  that 
government  was  not  anxious  to  encourage,  but  to  discourage,  the  manufacture;  and  that 
it  preferred  dealing  unjustly  by  authors  and  publishers  !  — (See  14th  Report  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  Inquiry. ) 

PATENTS.  —  The  reader  will  find  in  the  article  Patents,  in  the  Dictionary,  some 
remarks  on  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  granted,  and  on  the  difficulty  of  legislating 
on  the  subject.  The  object  in  giving  a  patent  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
intended  to  stimulate  and  reward  invention ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  intended  to 
prevent  an  invention  from  being  lost,  by  obliging  the  inventor,  when  he  takes  out  a 
patent,  to  describe  it  accurately.  The  difficulty  in  legislating  on  the  subject  is  to 
hinder  real  bond  fide  inventors  from  being  harassed  by  imfounded  actions,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  quacks  and  pretenders  from  ai)propriating  discoveries  already 
made,  to  the  injury  of  the  public.  To  be  useful,  any  law  on  such  a  subject  must  be 
drawn  U])  with  great  care  and  circumspection.  IJut  such  certainly  has  not  been  the 
case  with  the  act  as  to  patents  (5  &  6  Will.  4.  c.  77.),  passed  in  1835,  of  which  a 
copious  abstract  is  subjoined.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the  crudest  and  most  bungling 
attempts  at  legislation  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice.  It  gives  to  the  patentee 
a  right  to  make  constant  alterations  in  his  specification  ;  so  that  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  to  learn  from  it  what  the  invention  really  is  for  which  the  patent  is  granted. 
Under  the  old  law,  a  patentee,  who  made  any  material  improvements  on  liis  invention, 
was  entitled  to  get  a  new  patent  for  the  improvements,  so  that  nv  injury  was  done  him 
by  obliging  him  to  make  his  s])ecification  quite  accurate,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
])ublic  interests  were  secured.  But  every  one  naturally  wishes  to  conceal  his  inventions- 
and,  instead  of  counteracting  this  principle,  the  new  law  really  olFers  a  bonus  on  in- 
accurate specifications,  by  enabling  the  patentee  to  disclaim  some  parts  and  to  amend 
others;  and  he  may  do  this  o\er  and  over  again,  jjrovided  he  obtain  leave  from  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  general,  to  whose  "  good  pleasure"  the  most  important  interests 
would  thus  seem  to  be  left !  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  thing  more  absurd.  Hut 
we  have  little  doubt,  that  the  inconveniences  that  will  result  from  it  will  lead  to  its 
sjjeedy  repeal  or  amendment.  Some  of  the  other  clauses  seem  also  to  be  highly 
questionable. 

Any  Person  having  obtained  Letters  Patent /or  any  Invention  may  enter  a  Disclaimer.  —  Any  person 
who  hath  obtained  or  shall  hereaftor  obtain  letters  patent,  for  the  sole  making,  exercisinjf,  &c.  of  any 
invention,  may,  if  he  think  fit,  enter  with  the  clerk  of  the  patents  of  Kngland,  Scotland,  or  Ireland 
respectively,  as  the  ca-ic  may  be,  having  first  obtained  the  leave  of  the  attorney-general  or  solicitor- 
general  in  case  of  an  English  patent,  of  the  lord  advocate  or  solicitor-general  of  .Scotland  in  the  case  of  - 
a  Scotch  patent,  or  of  the  attorney-gener.-il  or  solicitor-general  for  Ireland  in  the  case  of  an  Irish  patent 
a  disclaimer  of  any  p.art  of  either  the  title  of  the  invention  or  of  the  specification,  stating  the  reason  for 
such  disclaimer,  or  may,  with  such  leave  as  aforesaid,  enter  a  memorandum  of  any  alteration  in  the  said 
title  or  specification,  not  being  such  disclaimer  or  such  alteration  .is  shall  extend  the  exclusive  rieht 
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granted  by  the  saiJ  letters  patent ;  and  sucli  disclaimer  or  memorandiini  of  alteration,  being  filed  by  the 
said  clerk  of  the  patents,  and  enrolled  with  the  specification,  shall  be  taken  to  be  part  of  such  letters 
patent  or  such  specification  in  all  courts  whatever :  provided  that  any  person  may  enter  a  caveat,  as 
caveats  are  now  enterrtl,  against  such  disclaimer  or  alteration  ;  which  caveat  shall  give  the  party  entering 
a  right  to  have  notice  of  the  application  being  heard  by  the  attorney-general  or  solicitor-general  or  lord 
advocate  respectively  :  provided  also,  that  no  such  disclaimer  or  alteration  shall  be  receivable  in  evidence 
in  any  action  or  suit  ^except  in  any  proceeding  by  scire  facias)  pending  at  the  time  when  it  via$  enrolled, 
but  in  every  such  action  or  suit  the  original  title  and  specification  alone  shall  be  given  in  evidence,  and 
taken  to  be  the  title  and  specification  of  the  invention  for  which  the  letters  patent  have  been  granted  : 
provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  attorney-general  or  solicitor-general  or  lord  advocate,  before 
granting  such  fiat,  to  require  the  party  applying  for  the  same  to  advertise  his  disclaimer  or  alteration,  as 
to  the  said  attorney-general,  &c.  shall  seem  right,  and  shall,  if  he  require  such  advertisement,  certify  in 
his  fiat  that  the  same  has  been  duly  made.  —  '^  \. 

Mode  of  Proceeding  where  Patentee  is  proved  not  to  lie  the  real  Inventor.  —  If  in  any  suit  or  action  it 
shall  be  proved  or  found  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  that  a  person  who  has  obtained  letters  patent  for  any 
invention  or  supposed  invention  was  not  the  first  inventor  thereof,  or  of  some  part  thereof,  by  reason  of 
some  other  person  or  persons  having  invented  or  used  the  same,  or  some  part  thereof,  before  the  date  of 
such  letters  patent,  or  if  such  patentee  or  his  assigns  shall  discover  that  some  other  person  had,  unknown 
to  such  patentee,  invented  or  used  the  same,  or  some  part  thereof,  before  the  date  of  such  letters  patent, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  patentee  or  his  assigns  to  petition  H.  M.  in  council  to  confirm  the  said 
letters  patent  or  to  grant  new  letters  patent,  the  matter  of  which  petition  shall  be  heard  before  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council ;  and  such  committee,  upon  examining  the  said  matter,  and  being 
satisfied  that  such  patentee  believed  himself  to  be  the  first  and  original  inventor,  and  being  satisfied  that 
such  invention  or  part  thereof  had  not  been  publicly  and  generally  used  before  the  date  of  such  first 
letters  patent,  may  report  to  H.  M.  their  opinion  that  the  prayer  of  such  petition  ought  to  be  complied 
with,  whereupon  H.  M.  may,  if  he  think  fit,  grant  such  prayer ;  and  the  said  letters  patent  shall  be 
available  to  give  to  such  petitioner  the  sole  right  of  using,  making,  and  vending  such  invention;  pro- 
vided,  that  any  person  opposing  such  petition  shall  be  entitled  to  be  heard  before  the  said  judicial 
committee  :  provided  also,  that  any  person,  party  to  any  former  suit  or  action  touching  such  first  letters 
patent,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  notice  of  such  petition  before  presenting  the  same.  —  ',  2. 

//  171  any  Action  or  Suit  a  Verdict  pass  for  the  Patentee,  the  Judge  mat/  certify,  Sfc.  —  If  any  action  at 
law  or  suit  in  equity  shall  be  brought  in  respect  of  any  alleged  infringement  of  such  letters  patent 
heretofore  or  hereafter  granted,  or  any  scire  facias  to  repeal  such  letters  patent,  and  if  a  verdict  pass  for 
the  patentee,  or  if  a  final  decree  or  order  be  made  for  him,  upon  the  merits  of  the  suit,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  judge  who  tried  such  action  to  certify  on  the  record,  or  the  judge  who  shall  make  such  order  to 
give  a  certificate  under  his  hand,  that  the  validity  of  the  patent  came  in  question  before  him,  which 
record  or  certificate  being  given  in  evidence  in  any  other  suit  or  action  touching  such  patent,  if  a  verdict 
pass,  or  order  be  made,  in  favour  of  such  patentee,  he  shall  receive  treble  costs  in  such  suit  or  action,  to 
be  taxed  at  three  times  the  taxed  costs,  unless  the  judge  making  such  second  or  other  order,  or  trying 
such  second  or  other  action,  certify  that  he  ought  not  to  have  treble  costs.  —  ^3. 

Mode  of  Proceeding  in  case  of  Application  for  the  Prolongation  of  the  Term. —  If  any  person  who  hath  or 
shall  hereafter  obtain  letters  patent  shalladvertise  in  the  London  Gazette  3  times,  and  in  3  London 
papers,  and  3  times  in  some  country  paper  published  in  the  town  where  or  near  to  which  he  carried  on 
any  manufacture  of  any  thing  made  according  to  his  specification,  or  near  to  or  in  which  he  resides  in 
case  he  carried  on  no  such  manufacture,  or  published  in  the  county  where  he  carries  on  such  manufac> 
ture  or  where  he  lives  in  case  there  shall  not  be  any  paper  published  in  such  town,  that  he  intends  to 
apply  to  H.  M.  in  council  for  a  prolongation  of  his  term  of  sole  using  and  vending  his  invention,  and 
shall  petition  H.  M.  in  council  to  that  effect,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  enter  a  caveat  at  the 
council  office  ;  and  if  H.  M.  refer  such  petition  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  and  notice 
shall  first  be  by  him  given  to  any  person  who  has  entered  such  caveats,  the  petitioner  shall  be  heard  by 
his  counsel  and  witnesses  to  prove  his  case,  and  the  persons  entering  caveats  shall  likewise  be  heard  by 
their  counsel  and  witnesses;  whereupon  the  judicial  committee  may  report  to  H.  M.  that  a  further 
extension  of  the  term  in  the  said  letters  patent  should  be  granted,  not  exceeding  7  years;  and  H.  M.  is 
hereby  authorised  and  empowered,  if  he  think  fit,  to  grant  new  letters  patent  for  the  said  invention  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  7  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  :  provided  that  no  such  extension 
shall  be  granted  if  the  application  by  petition  be  not  made  and  prosecuted  with  effect  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  original  term  in  such  letters  patent.  —  'y  4. 

In  case  of  Action,  ^c.  Notice  to  he  given.  —  In  any  action  brought  for  infringing  any  letters  patent,  the 
defendant  on  pleading  thereto  shall  give  to  the  plaintiflT,  and  in  any  scire  facias  to  repeal  such  letters 
patent  the  plaintiff  shall  file  with  his  declaration  a  notice  of  any  objections  on  which  he  means  to  rely  at 
the  trial  of  such  action,  and  no  objection  shall  be  allowed  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  such  defendant  or 
plaintiff  at  such  trial,  unless  he  prove  the  objections  stated  in  such  notice  :  provided  always,  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  judge  at  chambers,  on  summons  served  by  such  defendant  or  plaintit!'  on  such  plaintiff 
or  defendant  respectively  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  offer  other  objections  whereof 
notice  shall  not  have  been  given,  to  give  leave  to  offer  such  objections,  on  such  terms  as  to  him  shall 
seem  fit. —  ^  .'5. 

Costs  in  Actions  for  infringing  Letters  Patent.  —  In  any  action  brought  for  infringing  any  letters 
patent,  in  taxing  the  costs  thereof  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  part  of  such  rase  proved  at  the  trial,  which 
shall  be  certified  by  the  judge,  and  the  costs  of  each  part  of  the  case  shall  be  given  according  as  cither 
party  lias  succeeded  or  failed  therein,  regard  being  had  to  the  notice  of  objections,  as  well  as  the  counts 
in  tlie  declaration,  and  without  regard  to  the  general  result  of  the  trial.  — 5  "• 

Penalty  for  using,  unauthorised,  the  Xame  of  a  Patentee,  S;c.  —  If  any  person  shall  write,  paint,  or  print, 
or  mould,  cast,  or  carve,  or  engrave  or  stamp,  upon  any  thing  made,  used,  or  sold  by  him,  for  the  sole 
making  or  selling  of  which  he  hath  not  obtained  letters  patent,  the  name  or  any  imitation  of  the  name 
of  any  other  person  who  hath  obtained  letters  patent  for  the  sole  making  and  vending  of  such  thing, 
without  leave  in  »  riting  of  such  patentee  or  his  assigns,  or  if  any  jierson  shall  upon  «nch  thing,  not 
having  been  purchased  from  the  patentee  or  some  person  who  purchased  it  from  him,  or  not  having  the 
licence  in  writing  of  such  patentee  or  his  assigns,  write,  paint,  or  otherwise  mark  the  word  "  patent," 
the  words  "letters  patent,"  or  the  words  "by  the  king's  patent,"  or  any  words  of  the  like  kind,  meaning, 
or  import,  with  a  view  of  imitating  or  counterfeiting  the  stamp  mark  or  other  device  of  the  patentee,  he 
shall  for  everv  such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  50/.,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  &c.  in  any 
court  of  record  at  Westminster  or  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  one  half  to  H.  M.  and 
the  other  to  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same  :  provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  extend  to  subject  any  person  to  any  penalty  in  respect  of  stamping  or  in  any  way  marking; 
the  word  "patent"  upon  anything  made,  for  the  sole  making  or  vending  of  which  a  patent  before 
obtained  has  expired.  —  (,  7. 

POST-OFFICE.  —  The  inconveniences  complained  of  in  Bid.  p.  936.,  with  respect 
to  the  transmission  of  newspapers  by  post,  have  been  almost  entirely  obviated  by  the  acU 
4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  44.  and  5  &  6  Will.  4.  c.  25. 

Previously  to  the  1st  October,  18&t,  IJd.  each  was  charged  on  all  British  and  Irish  newspapers  sent  by 
packet  to  any  of  the  colonies ;  and  3d.  on  all  colonial  newspapers  sent  by  packet  to  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland.  But  these  charges  cewcd  at  tlie  above-mentioned  period  ;  and  since  that  date  the  Post- 
office  has  received  British  and  Irish  newspapers  duly  stamped,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  colonies  free  of 
postage  ;  and  the  colonial  postmasters  have  received  newspapers  printed  within  the  colonies,  and  trans- 
mitted them  by  packet  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  the  General  Post-office  delivering  them  to  their 
address  within  the  kingdom  free  of  postage.  — i  He  5  Will.  4.  c.  44.  ^  ^  ^.  and  3.  * 

This  act  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  conveyance  of  newspapers  to  and  from  the  colonies  by 
private  ships,  which  were  chargeable  with  a  postage  of  3rf.  each  ;  but  this  charge  is  repealed  by  the  act 
5  &  6  Will.  4.  c.  25.,  and  a  postage  of  Irf.  each  on  every  paper  conveyed  outwards  or  homewards  by  any 
private  ship,  is  imposed  in  its  stead. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  respecting  the  conveyance  of  newspapers  to  foreign  parts  by  packet  >- 

Newspapers  to  and  from  Foreign  Paris.  —  From  and  alter  the  1st  day  of  October,  1834,  the  Post-office 
shall  receive  any  printed  newspapers  duly  .stamped  for  conveyance  by  packet  boats  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  any  foreign  port,  and  forward  the  same  accordingly  free  of  postage;  and  newspapers  printed 
in  any  foreign  kingdom  or  state,  and  brought  into  the  U.  K.  by  packets,  shall  ((/'  printed  in  the  langxiage 
(if  the  foreign  kingdom  or  state  from  ivliich  the  same  shall  be  forwarded,  but  not  olhenrise)  be  delivered 
by  the  General  Post  within  the  U.  K.  free  of  postage  :  provided,  that  before  any  newspai>ers  to  or  from 
any  foreign  port  be  conveyed  or  delivered  free  of  postage,  under  the  provisions  of  this  clause,  satisfactory 
proof  be  laid  before  the  postmaster.general  that  printed  newspapers  sent  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
are  allowed  to  pass  by  post  within  such  foreign  kingdom  or  state  free  of  postage,  and  also  that  newspapers 
addressed  to  any  person  or  place  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  from  the  same  are  allowed  to  pass  by  post 
within  it  free  of  postage;  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  as  to  every  newspaper  put  into  the  post-office  within 
Great  Britain  or  Irtland  for  conveyance  by  packet,  addressed  to  any  foreign  kingdom  or  state  in  which 
printed  British  newspapers  are  not  allowed  to  pass  by  post  free  of  postage,  the  postmaster.general  (until 
such  satisfactory  proof  be  laid  before  him)  and  his  deputies  shall  demand  and  take -cf.  for  the  convey- 
ance of  every  newspaper  to  any  foreign  port,  to  be  paid  when  it  is  put  into  the  post-office;  and  as  to  every 
newspaper  addressed  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  brought  into  the  U.  K.  from  any  foreign  kingdom 
or  state  in  which  such  newspapers  are  not  allowed  to  pass  by  post  free  of  postage,  it  is  declared  that  the 
postmaster-general  (until  such  satisfactory  proof  be  laid  before  him)  and  his  deputies  shall  demand  and 
take  for  the  conveyance  of  every  such  newspaper  by  post  2d.,  to  be  paid  on  delivery  thereof  to  its  address, 
over  and  above  any  postage  charged  thereon  by  any  foreign  Post-office,  provided  such  paper  be  in  the 
language  of  the  kingdom  or  state  from  which  it  is  forwarded.  — 4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  44.   ^  4. 

He-imposition  of  Postage.  —  The  postmas'.er-general,  with  consent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  is 
authorised  to  re-impose  the  duty  of  postage  in  the  event  of  the  conditions  as  to  reciprocity  not  being  com- 
plied with.  —  5  ^■ 

Newspapers  to  be  sent  in  Covers,  open  at  .lides,  Sfe.  —  Every  newspapersenl  by  jiost  under  this  act,  must 
either  be  sent  without  a  cover,  or  in  a  cover  open  at  the  sides ;  nothing  is  to  be  printed  on  the  pajier  after 
it  has  been  published,  nor  is  any  writing  or  mark  to  be  made  upon  such  paper,  or  the  cover  thereof,  other 
than  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent,  nor  is  any  paper  or  thing  to  be  enclosed  or 
concealed  in  such  paper  or  its  cover.  —  ^  6. 

Limitation  of  Time  for  Postage.  —  Newspapers  to  be  posted  within  7  days  after  the  date  of  the  same  ; 
otherwise  may  be  detained,  or  charged  with  jiostage  as  a  letter.  —  ^  7. 

Newspapers  addressed  to  Peisons  ivlio  have  removed  may  be  re-directed,  and  sent  to  them  free  of  Extra 

Charge. But  if  any  newspaper  shall  have  been  opened  or  used,  it  shall,  on  re-direction,  be  charged  with 

the  rate  of  a  single  letter,  from  the  place  at  which  it  sliall  be  re-directed  to  the  place  at  which  it  shall  be 
ultimately  delivered.  —  §  8. 

Postmaster-general,  with  Consent  of  the  Treasury,  ma;/  contract  with  Editors,  ^c.  of  vnstamped  Pulf 
licfttions  for  forwarding  the  same  by  Post,  on  Paytnent  of  a  yearly  Sum  for  each  Publicatioii.  —  ^  y. 

Power  to  search.  —  The  postmaster  and  his  deputies  may  examine  and  search  printed  papers  sent 
in  covers,  open  at  the  sides;  and  in  case  any  words  or  communication  be  found  to  be  printed  on  any 
such  paper  after  the  same  was  published,  or  any  writing  or  mark  be  found  on  it  or  the  cover  thereof 
other  than  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent,  or  any  other  paper  or  thing  be  enclosed 
or  concealed  in  or  with  it,  or  any  printed  words  or  communication  be  found  upon  its  cover,  or  in  case  any 
newspaper  brought  into  the  U.  K.  from  any  foreign  kingdom  or  state  be  not  j)rinted  in  the  language  of 
such  kingdom  or  state,  every  such  packet  .shall  be  charged  with  treble  the  duty  of  letter  postage  ;  and  as 
to  every  pai)er  or  packet  going  out  of  the  U.  K.,  the  postmaster-general  or  his  deputies  may  either  detain 
it,  or  forward  it  by  post,  charged  with  letter  postage  ;  and  in  case  any  newspaiier  printed  and  posted  in 
the  U.  K.,  and  sent  by  post  under  this  act,  shall  appear  not  to  be  duly  stamped,  it  shall  be  stopped  and 
sent  to  the  commissioners  of  stam])S  at  London  or  Dublin.  —  \  10. 

The  late  act  has  enacted  several  new  regulations  witli  respect  to  the  conveyance  of  letters  to  and 
from  foreign  i)arts,  &c.  The  Post-ofKce  has  issued  a  summary  of  the  regulations  in  the  act,  which,  being 
clearer,  and  more  easily  apprehended  by  general  readers  than  the  act  itself,  we  take  the  liberty  to 
subjoin  : — 

By  the  act  5  &  6  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  passed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament,  uititnled  An  Act  to 
extend  the  Accommodation  by  the  Post  to  and  from  Foreign  Parts,  and  for  othtr  Purposes  relating  to 
the  Post-Office,"  it  is  enacted  :  — 

Alter  an  agreement  shall  have  been  made  with  the  Post-office  of  any  foreign  kingdom  or  state,  it  shall 
he  optional  with  persons  sending  letters  by  post  to  such  foreign  kingdom,  to  pay  both  the  British  and 
foreign  postage  thereof,  at  the  time  of  sending  the  same,  or  to  send  the  same  without  payment  of  any  part 
of  the  postage,  or  to  pay  the  British  postage  only,  as  heretofore. 

Persons  residing  in  such  foreign  kingdoms  will  have  the  same  option,  with  regard  to  letters  addressed 
to  the  U.  K.  ,.,,,., 

No  letters  liable  to  any  foreign  rates  of  postage  can  be  sent  or  received  tree  from  the  duties  of  postage, 
save  and  except  the  public  despatches  of  his  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state  to  and  from  the  British  embassies 
and  legations  abroad,  being  bona  fide  on  the  public  service. 

The  postmaster-general  is  empowered  at  any  time  hereafter,  at  his  discretion,  to  register  letters  and 
packets  sent  by  the  i)ost,  on  ])aynient  of  certain  additional  rates  ;  hut  such  registration  will  not  render 
the  postmaster-general  or  the  jwst-ojjice  revenue  liable  for  the  loss  of  any  sucli  letters  or  the  contents 

The  above  enactments  will  not  take  effi-ct  until  after  the  necessary  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  post  offices  of  foreign  countries,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  following  enactments  come  into  iminedialc  o\^cx!A.\on  :  — 

The  postage  on  letters  between  Dover  and  Calais,  which  was  heretofore  the  same  as  between  Lon- 
don  and  Calais,  is  reduced  (id.  each  single  letter. 

lyEi-rEHs  BV  rniNATF.  Snii',s.  —  The  present  rates  of  ship-letter  postage  from  the  U.  K.  for  places  beyond 
the  seas  are  repealed,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  letters  posted  at  the  port  from  which  the  ship  shall  sail  are  made 
liable  to  the  reduced  rateofSrf.  —single;  if  posted  at  any  other  part  of  the  U.  K.,  Is. —  single  ;  and  so  on 
in  proportion,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  posting  the  same. 


•  }f.  B. The  old  regulations  still  continue  in  force  as  to  all  uew«pai>cis  conveyed  to  and  from  the 

colonies  otherwise  than  by  packet 
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Letters  may  be  sent  from  any  port,  by  any  ship  or  vessel,  to  any  place  out  of  the  U.  K.,  otherwise 
than  through  the  post.ollice,  except  by  vessels  carrying  mails  ;  but  this  provision  does  not  extend  to  the 
inland  conveyance  of  letters  otherwise  than  by  post,  or  to  any  collection  of  letters  contrary  to  the  laws 
now  in  force. 

Letters  may  be  sent  through  the  post-office,  by  private  ship  or  vessel,  from  any  port  or  place  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  to  any  other  port  or  place  within  the  same  or  either  of  them,  on  payment  of  a  rate  of 
postage  of  8rf.  —  single,  in  addition  to  any  rates  for  inland  conveyance.  Persons  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  must  specify  the  same  on  tlvc  direction  of  their  letters,  or  on 
delivering  them  to  the  postmaster.     The  payment  of  postage  at  the  time  is  optional  with  the  sender. 

Ship  Letters —  Ireland.  — The  ship  letter  laws  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  assimilated  ;  and  the 
provisions  of  the  former  acts  of  parliament  for  regulating  the  conveyance  of  letters  to  and  from  the  East 
Indies,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  postage,  are  extended  to  Ireland. 

Letters  to  and  from  Great  ISritain  and  Ireland,  by  private  ships,  are  liable  to  a  sea  postage  of  8rf.  over 
and  above  any  inland  rate,  the  previous  payment  of  which  is  optional  with  the  sender. 

There  is  no  alteration  in  the  law  with  respect  to  letters  brought  into  (ireat  Britain  by  private  ships,  nor 
those  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  East  Indies,  and  New  South  Wales. 

Newspapers.  —  The  rate  of  postage  ofSrf.  on  each  newspaper,  brought  by  private  ships  into  the  U.  K., 
from  his  Majesty's  colonies  and  possessions  beyond  seas,  is  repealed. 

Newspapers  ,to  and  from  his  Majesty's  colonies  and  possessions  by  private  ships,  are  liable  to  a  rate  of 
postage  of  Irf.  each.  The  postage  on  those  from  the  U.  K.  is  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  putting  them  into 
the  post. 

Newspapers  to  and  from  his  Majesty's  colonies  and  possessions  beyond  seas  by  packet,  are  not  liable  to 
any  postage.  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  postage  upon  newspapers  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  East 
Indies,  and  New  South  Wales. 

Newspapers  to  and  from  foreign  parts,  by  private  ships,  if  to  and  from  those  countries  which  have 
agreed  to  circulate  newspapers  to  and  from  Great  Britain  free,  are  liable  to  a  postage  of  Id.  only,  to  be 
paid  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  conveying  the  same.  Newspapers  to  or  from  those  countries  with  which 
there  is  no  such  agreement,  are  liable  to  a  postage  of  2rf.  each. 

There  is  no  alteration  in  the  law  with  regard  to  newspapers  conveyeycd  to  and  from  foreign  parts  by 
packet. 

Newspapers  from  foreign  countries,  to  be  conveyed  at  the  rates  above  mentioned,  must  be  printed  in 
the  language  of  such  countries.  No  newspaper  must  contain  any  enclosure  whatever,  or  any  writing  or 
marks  on  the  papers  or  the  covers  other  than  the  address.  Those  from  the  U.  K.  must  be  put  into  the 
post  within  7  days  from  the  date  thereof 

Inland  North  American  Postage.  — The  act  4  Will.  4.  c.  7.  places  the  regulation  of  the  inland  postage 
of  the  North  American  Colonies,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  arisuig  from  the  same,  wholly  m 
the  power  of  the  provincial  or  colonial  legislatures. 

RAISINS.  —  The  duty  on  all  raisins,  without  distinction  of  quality,  brought  from  a 
foreign  country,  has  been  reduced  to  15s.  a  cwt.  ;  and  to  half  that  sum  on  those  brought 
from  a  British  pos.session.  — (4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  89.  §  15.)  This  measure  will,  no  doubt, 
materially  increase  the  consumption  of  raisins.  The  tax  ought,  however,  to  have  varied 
with  the  quality.  A  duty  of  15s.  a  cwt.  is  not  too  much  on  Malaga  muscatels  j  but,  to 
be  in  proportion,  the  duty  on  Smyrna  blacks  should  not  exceed  5s.  a  cwt.  For  the 
quantities  imported,  exported,  and  cleared  for  consumption  in  183.3  and  1834,  see 
post. 

S.^NDWICH  ISLANDS. —  This  secluded  but  interesting  group  of  islands  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  nearly  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  in 
about  the  160th  degree  of  west  longitude.  There  are,  in  all,  13  or  14  islands;  but  with 
the  exception  of  Owyhee,  where  Cook  was  killed,  the  rest  arc  but  of  inconsiderable 
size.  The  islanders  are  honourably  distinguished  among  the  Polynesian  nations  by 
the  advances  they  have  made  in  civilisation  ;  and  particularly  by  their  progress  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  But  tliey  are  principally  entitled  to  notice,  in  a  work  of  this 
sort,  from  their  being  frequently  visited  by  English  and  American  ships  engaged  in  the 
southern  whale-fishery,  or  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 

The  princip.il  port  is  Honororu,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Woahoo,  in  lat.  21°  18'  3''  N., 
long.  158°  1'  VV.  It  has  several  good  houses  ;  with  a  considerable  population,  among  which  are  from 
151)  to  250  English  and  Americans.  The  anchorage  is  good;  and  it  is  a  very  favourable  place  for 
refitting.  In  18  >1  two  ships,  one  of  180,  and  another  of  190  tons,  were  hove-down,  caulked,  and  cop- 
pered in  five  days.  Water  is  good  and  plentiful ;  and  fresh  provisions  may  generally  be  had  on  very 
reasonable  terms.  Recently,  however,  Mowee,  on  the  island  of  thit  name,  has  been  preferre<l  by  many 
as  a  place  for  refitting.  In  l.S,51,  there  belonged  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  24  ships  of  the  burden  of  2,630 
tons  :  of  these,  10  ships,  burden  765  tons,  were  the  property  of  natives,  and  the  remainder  of  foreigners 
established  in  the  islands.  The  following  table  was  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  long  resident  at 
Honororu  :  — 

Account  of  the  Numlicr  of  Ships  that  touched  at  Woahoo,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  during  the  eight 
Years  ending  with  1831,  distinguishing  between  English  and  American,  and  betwco"  Whale  and  Mer- 
chant  Ships. 


En^lisb. 

American. 

Under  other 
Foreiim 
Flays. 

Years. 

Whalers. 

Merchant. 
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17 
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18 
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79 
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2 
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13 
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67 
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21 
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88 
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2 
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IS 
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66 
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16 
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82 
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W 
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5 
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31 
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90 
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26 
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fi 
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27 
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87 
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21 
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46,671 
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16 
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26 
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77 

26,860 
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4,072 

,30,932 
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23 

8. .',67 

7 
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58 
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25 

4,.5S8 

S3 

26,148      5       1,172 
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37,179 

The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  American  ships  at  Woahoo  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  many  of 
them  now  touching  in  preference,  at  Mowec.  —  (We  have  these  details  entirely  from  private  sources.) 
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SEAMEN  (CONSOLIDATION  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO).  — During 
last  session  an  Act  was  passed  {5  8c  6  W.  4.  c.  19.)  of  great  importance  to  seamen,  and 
to  persons  connected  witli  navigation.  It  is  intituled  "  An  Act  for  amending  and  con- 
solidating tlie  Laws  relating  to  Merchant  Seamen,  and  for  forming  and  maintaining  a 
Register  of  all  the  IVIen  engaged  in  that  Service."  It  lays  down  the  various  forms  and 
regulations  to  be  observed  in  hiring,  ])aying,  and  discharging  seamen  ;  establishes  an 
office  for  their  registry  ;  and  prescribes  the  mode  in  wliich  lists  of  crews  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  registrar.  It  also  regulates  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken 
on  board  ship ;  tlie  conditions  under  which  seamen  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  left  in 
foreign  parts  ;  with  a  variety  of  other  interesting  particulars.  As  any  infraction  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  incurs,  in  most  cases,  the  forfeiture  of  heavy  penalties,  it  should 
be  carefully  attended  to  both  by  masters  and  men.  After  declaring  that  the  prosperity, 
strength,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  principally  depend  on  a  large,  constant,  and 
ready  supply  of  seamen,  as  well  for  carrying  on  the  commerce  as  for  the  defence  thereof, 
and  that  it  is  necessary,  by  all  practicable  means,  to  increase  the  number  of  such  seamen, 
a  id  to  give  them  all  due  encouragement  and  protection  ;  and  that,  in  furtherance  of  this 
end,  it  is  expedient  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  their  registration 
and  government,  the  statute  goes  on  to  enact :  — 

Repeal  of  difflrcnt  Acts. — From  and  after  the  31st  of  July,  1805,  from  wliich  day  this  act  shall  take  efTcct, 
the  act  2  &  3  Ann.  c.  6.  for  the  increase  of  seamen,  &c.  ;  the  act  'J  G.  2.  c.  36.  for  the  better  regulation,  &c. 
of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service ;  the  act  2  G.  3.  c.  31.  for  perpetuating  the  last-mentioned  act,  &c.  ; 
the  act  31  G.  3.  c.  39.  for  the  better  regulation,  \c.  of  seamen  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
act  45  G.  3.  c.  81.  for  amending  the  last-mentioned  act ;  the  act  37  G.  3.  c.  73.  for  preventing  tlie  desertion 
of  seamen  from  British  merchant  ships  in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  act  58  6.  3.  c.  38.  to  extend  and  render 
more  effectual  the  regulations  for  the  relief  of  seafaring  men  and  boys,  &c.,  subjects  of  the  U.  K.  in 
foreign  parts  ;  and  the  act  4G.  i.  c.  '.'5.  for  regulating  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  on  board 
British  merchant  vessels,  &c.  ;  and  the  act  3  &  4  \V.  4.  c.  88.  for  continuing  the  59  G.  3.  c.  58.,  for  faci- 
litating  the  recovery  of  the  wages  of  seamen  in  the  merchants'  service,  are  hereby  repealed :  provided  that 
all  offences  committed  and  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  previous  to  tl;e  commencement  of  this  act, 
against  the  provisions  of  the  said  acts,  shaU  be  punishable  and  recoverable  under  the  said  acts  as  if  they 
had  not  been  repealed.  —  ^1. 

i^o  Seaman  to  l)e  talien  to  Sea  ivitliout  a  written  Agreement.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  master  of 
any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  any  subject  of  the  U.  K.  trading  to  i)arts  beyond  seas,  or  of  any  British 
registered  ship  of  the  burden  of  80  tons  or  ujiwards  employed  in  the  tishcrics  of  the  U.  K.,  or  in  trading 
coastwise  or  otherwise,  to  carry  to  sea,  from  this  kingdom  or  any  other  place,  any  seamiin  or  other  person 
as  one  of  his  crew  or  complement  vappriiiticcs  excepted),  without  first  entering  into  an  agreement  in 
writing  with  every  such  seaman,  specifying  what  monthly  or  other  wages  such  seaman  is  to  be  paid,  the 
capacity  in  which  he  is  to  act,  and  the  nature  of  the  voyage  in  which  the  ship  is  intcnde<I  to  be  employed, 
so  that  the  seaman  may  have  some  means  of  judging  of  the  probable  period  for  which  he  is  likely  to  be 
engaged ;  and  the  said  .agreement  shall  contiin  the  day  of  the  month  and  year  in  v,  hich  the  same  sliall  be 
made,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  master  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  the  seamen  respectively  at  the  port 
or  place  where  such  seamen  shall  be  respectively  shippc<l ;  and  the  master  shall  cause  the  same  to  be,  by 
or  in  presence  of  the  party  who  is  to  attest  their  respective  signatures  thereto,  truly  and  distinctly  re;id 
over  to  every  such  seaman  before  he  shall  be  required  to  sign  the  same,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  understand  the  purport  and  meaning  of  the  engagement  he  enteis  into  and  the  terms  to  which  he  is 
bound —  5  2. 

liegulatioiis  respcctiiia  Fortns  of  Agreements.  —  In  the  cases  of  ships  bound  to  parts  beyond  seas,  except 
as  herein-after  provided,  every  agreement  shall  be  in  the  form  and  shall  contain  true  entries  under  their 
respective  he.ids  of  the  several  particulars  set  forth  in  the  schedule  marked  (A.)  at  the  end  of  this  act,  so 
far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained  ;  and  the  owners  and  the  master  of  every  such  shi]),  or  one  of  them, 
shall,  on  reporting  his  ship's  arrival  at  her  jiort  of  destination  in  the  U.  K.,  dejiosit  with  the  collector  or 
comptroller  of  customs  at  such  port  a  true  copy  of  such  agreement,  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  master, 
that  every  ))erson  interested  in  such  agreement  may  at  all  times  know  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof; 
and  in  the  cases  of  ships  emiiloycd  in  lishing  on  the  co:ists  of  the  U.  K.,  and  of  ships  regularly  trading 
from  one  part  of  the  U.  K.  to  another,  and  of  ships  regularly  trading  or  making  regular  voyages  to  any 
of  the  islands  of  .Jer.sey,  tiu<rnsey,  Alderney,  .Sark,  and  Man,  or  to  any  port  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
bet-.veen  the  river  Elbe  inclusive  and  Brest,  the  agreement  to  lie  entered  into  as  aforesaid  shall  be  in  the 
form  and  shall  contain  due  entries  under  their  respective  heads  of  the  particulars  set  forth  In  the  schedule 
(B.)  at  the  end  of  this  act,  so  far  as  the  syme  can  be  asccrt.iined  ;  and  the  owner  or  one  of  the  owners  of  every 
such  ship  employed  in  (ishing  or  in  trading  in  any  of  the  cases  last  mentioned  shall,  within  10  days  next 
after  the  expiration  of  every  G  months  ending  the  30th  of  June  and  the  3Ut  of  December  each  year, 
deposit  with  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  customs  of  the  j'ort  to  which  the  ship  belongs  a  true  copy 
of  every  agreement  entered  into  with  any  person  coinnosing  part  of  the  crew  within  the  jirccedlng  6 
months,  attested  by  the  signature  of  such  owner  ;  and  all  copies  of  agreenienls  required  to  be  deposited  as 
aforesaid  shall,  when  the  same  have  been  de|)osited,  and  be  required  to  be  produced  in  evidence  on  the 
part  of  any  seaman,  be  received  and  taken  ;is  legal  proof  of  the  contents  of  the  agreement —  ^  .'{. 

Penalty  for  Default.  —  If  any  master  of  any  ship  as  albrcsaiii  carry  out  to  sea  any  seaman  (apprentices 
excepted)  without  having  lirst  entered  into  the  agreement  hereby  requited,  he  shall  for  every  such  offence 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  10/.  in  respect  of  cich  and  every  seaman  carried  out  contrary  to  this  act;  and 
if  any  master  neglect  to  cause  the  agreement  to  be  distinctly  read  over  to  each  seaman,  iis  enjoined  above, 
he  shall  for  every  such  neglect  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  5/.  ;  and  if  any  ma^ter  neglect  to  deposit  a  copy 
of  the  agreement  with  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  customs  as  is  hereby  rc<|uired,  or  shall  wilfully 
deposit  a  false  copy  of  such  agreement,  he  shall  for  every  such  neglect  or  ollencc  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  50/.— ^4.  ^,  ,  . 

Seamen  not  to  he  depriveil  of  legal  Kemeilies,  SfC.  —  No  seaman,  hy  entering  into  or  signing  such  agree- 
ment as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  his  lien  upon  the  ship,  nor  be  deprived  of  any  remedy  lor  the  recovery  of 
hi-;  wages  which  sc.imen  are  now  lawfully  entitled  to  against  either  the  ship,  the  master  or  the  owners 
thereof;  nor  shall  any  agreement  made  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any 
clause  whereby  a  seaman  shall  consent  to  forego  the  right  which  the  maritime  law  gives  him  to  wages  in 
the  case  of  freight  earned  by  ships  subsequently  lost,  or  containing  any  words  to  that  etlect,  be  valid  or 
binding  on  any  seaman  signing  the  same  ;  and  in  cases  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  that  the  agreement 
should  be  produced  to  sustain  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  seaman,  no  obligation  shall  lie  upon  the  seaman  to 
produce  the  same,  nor  shall  any  sc.iman  fail  in  any  suit  or  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  his  w.ages  for 
want  of  the  proiluction  of  such  agreement,  or  of  any  deposited  copy  thereof  as  aforesaid,  or  for  the  want 
of  any  notice  to  produce  the  same  ;  any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  —  ^  5. 
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'  Seamen  re/using  to  Join  or  to  proceed  in  the  S/iip,  i(C.  may  be  committed  to  Gaol.  —  In  case  a  seaman 
shall,  alter  having  signed  an  agreement  as  before  mentioned,  neglect  or  refuse  to  join  the  ship  on  board  of 
which  he  had  engaged  to  serve,  or  refuse  to  jiroceed  to  sea  in  her,  or  absent  himself  therefrom  without 
leave,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace,  at  home  or  abroad,  near  the  place,  upon  complaint  of 
the  fact  made  upon  oath  by  the  master,  mate,  or  owner  thereof,  and  such  justice  is  required,  by  hU 
warrant  to  cause  such  seaman  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  before  him  ;  and  in  case  such  seaman  shall 
not  give  a  reason  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  justice  for  his  neglect,  refusal,  or  absence,  upon  due  proof 
thereof  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice  to  commit  such  seamen  to  the  house  of  correction,  to  be  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  a  period  not  exceeding  \X)  days  :  provided  that  in  case  such  seaman,  on  being  brought 
before  said  justice,  shall  consent  to  join  the  ship  and  proceed  on  the  voyage  for  which  he  has  agreed,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  said  justice,  at  the  request  of  the  master,  instead  of  committing  such  seaman,  to  cause 
him  to  be  conveyed  on  board  the  said  ship,  or  be  delivered  to  tlie  master,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
on  the  voyage,  and  also  to  awani  to  tlie  master  such  costs  as  shall  seem  reasonable,  not  exceeding  in  any 
ca?e  the  sum  of  405.,  which  shall  be  chargeable  against  and  may  be  abated  fioin  the  wages  to  grow  due  to 
such  seaman.  ^  5  *>• 

Forfeiture  for  temporary  Absence  from  Duty If  any  seaman,  after  having   signed   the  aforesaid 

agreement,  or  after  the  ship  on  board  vvhicli  he  has  agreed  to  serve  has  left  her  first  port  of  clearance, 
«nd  before  the  period  for  which  he  has  agreed  to  serve  be  completed,  shall  wilfully  and  without  leave 
absent  himself  from  the  ship,  or  from  his  duty,  he  shall  (in  all  cases  not  of  absolute  desertion,  or  not 
treated  as  such  by  the  master,)  forfeit  out  of  his  wages  to  the  master  or  owner  of  such  ship  the  amount 
of  2  days'  pay  for  every  24  hours  of  such  absence,  and  in  a  like  proportion  for  any  less  period  of  time,  or,  at 
the  option  of  the  said  master,  the  amount  of  such  expenses  as  have  been  necessarily  iocurre<i  in  hiring  a 
substitute  to  perform  his  work  ;  and  in  case  any  seaman  while  he  belongs  to  thcihip  shall  without  suffi- 
cient cause  neglect  to  perform  such  reasonable  duty  as  is  required  of  him  by  the  master  or  other  person 
in  command,  he  shall  be  subject  to  a  like  forfeiture  in  respect  of  every  such  ottcncc,  and  of  every  24 
hours'  continuance  thereof;  and  in  case  a  seaman,  after  signing  such'agreement,  or  after  the  ship's  arrival 
at  her  port  of  delivery,  and  before  her  cargo  be  discharged,  shall  quit  the  ship  without  a  previous  dis- 
charge or  leave  from  the  master,  he  shall  forfeit  1  month's  pay  out  of  his  wages.  But  no  such  forfeitures 
shall  be  incurred  unless  the  fact  of  the  seaman's  temporary  absence,  neglect  of  duty,  or  quitting  the  ship 
be  duly  entered  in  the  ship's  lo,g-book,  which  entry  shall  specify  truly  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the 
same  shall  have  occurred,  and  the  jicriod  during  which  the  seaman  was  absent  or  neglecteti  his  duty,  the 
truth  of  which  entry  the  o.vner  or  master  must,  in  all  cases  of  dispute,  substantiate  by  the  evidence  of 
the  mate  or  some  other  credible  witness.  —  ^7. 

I  law  Amount  of  Forfeiture  is  ascertained  trhcn  Scnyncn  contract  fu-  the  J'ot/nfre.  —  In  all  cases  where 
the  seaman  has  contracted  for  wages  by  the  voyage  or  by  the  run,  and  not  by  the  month  or  other  stated 
period  of  time,  the  amount  of  forfeitures  incurred  under  this  act  shall  be  ascertained  as  follows  ;  viz.,  if 
the  whole  time  spent  in  the  voyage  agreed  upon  shall  exceed  1  calendar  month,  the  forfeiture  of  1  month's 
pay,  expressed  in  this  act,  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  a  sum  o.'  money  bearing  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  wages  as  a  calendar  month  shall  bear  to  the  whole  time  spent  in  the  voyage,  and  in  like 
manner  a  forfeiture  of  2  days'  pay  or  less  shall  be  accounted  and  taken  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  a  sum  bearing 
the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  wages  as  the  same  period  of  time  shall  bear  to  the  whole  time  spent  in 
the  voyage;  and  if  the  whole  time  spent  in  the  voyage  shall  not  exceed  1  calendar  month,  the  forfeiture 
of  1  month's  pay  shall  he  taken  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  wages  contracted  for  ;  and  if  such  time 
shall  not  exceed  2  days,  the  forfeiture  of  2  days'  pay  shall  be  accounted  and  taken  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  the 
whole  wages  contracted  for;  and  the  master  is  authori.^ed  to  abate  the  amount  of  all  such  forfeitures 
enacted  out  of  the  wages  of  any  seaman  incurring  the  same.  —  5  8. 

Forfeiture  for  Desertion.  —  livery  seaman  w'ho  absolutely  deserts  the  ship  to  which  he  belongs  shall 
forfeit  to  the  owner  or  master  all  his  clothes  and  eBccts  left  on  board,  and  all  wages  and  emoluments  to 
which  he  might  otherwise  be  entitled,  provided  the  circumstances  attending  such  desertion  be  entered  in 
the  log-book  at  the  time,  and  certiHed  by  the  signature  of  the  master  and  mate  or  other  credible  witness  ; 
and  an  absence  of  a  seaman  from  the  ship  for  any  time  within  the  space  of  24  hours  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  sailing  of  the  ship  without  permission  from  the  master,  or  tor  any  jieriod  however  short,  under 
circumstances  plainly  showing  that  it  was  his  intention  not  to  return,  shidl  he  deemed  an  absolute 
desertion;  and  in  case  any  such  desertion  take  place  in  parts  beyond  seas,  and  the  master  be  under  the 
necessity  of  engaging  a  substitute  for  the  deserter  at  a  liigher  rate  of  wages  than  that  stipulated  in  the 
agreement  to  be  paid  to  the  seaman  deserting,  the  owner  or  master  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
deserter  by  summary  proceeding,  in  the  same  manner  as  wages  are  hereby  made  recoverable,  any  excess 
of  wages  which  he  shall  pay  to  such  substitute  beyond  the  amount  payable  to  the  deserter,  had  he  duly 
performed  his  service  pursuant  to  agreement.  —  ^  9. 

Penalty  for  harbouring  Daerlers.  —  If  any  person  shall,  on  shipboard  or  on  shore,  harbour  or  secrete 
a  seaman  who  has  signed  an  agreement  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  to  parts  beyond  seas,  and  has  deserted  or 
absented  himself  without  leave  from  his  ship,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  a  deserter  or 
to  be  absent  without  leave,  he  shall  for  every  seaman  so  harboured  or  secreted  forfeit  Wl. ;  and  no  debt 
exceeding  5s.,  incurred  by  any  seaman  after  he  has  signed  any  agreement  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  recoverable 
until  the  voyage  agreed  for  has  been  c-oncluded;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  keeper  of  a  public-house, 
or  of  a  lodging  house  for  seamen  to  withhold  or  detain  any  chest,  bed  or  bedding,  clothes,  tools,  or  (^ther 
effects  of  any  seamen,  for  any  debt  alleged  to  have  been  contracted  bv  such  seaman;  and  in  case  any 
chest,  bed,  \c.,  or  other  effects  as  aforesaid,  be  withheld  contrary  to  tliisact,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
justice  of  the  peace  in  any  part  of  H.  M.'s  dominion'^,  upon  compLaint  upon  oath  made  by  such  seaman  or 
on  his  behalf,  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  if  he  see  right  to  cause  such  property  or  clVccts  so  withheld 
or  detained  to  be  seized  and  delivered  over  to  the  seaman. ^  10. 

The  Period  within  u-hich  Wages  are  to  be  paid — The  master  or  owner  of  every  ship  is  hereby  required 
to  pay  to  every  seaman  entered  as  aforesaid  his  wages,  if  the  same  be  demanded  within  tl»e  periods 
following  ;  viz.,  if  the  ship  be  employed  in  trading  coastwise,  the  wages  shall  be  paid  within  2  days  after 
the  termination  of  the  agreement,  or  at  the  time  when  such  seaman  is  discharged,  whichever  shall  first 
ha|>pen  ;  if  the  ship  be  emi)loyed  in  trading  otherwise  than  coastwise,  then  the  wages  sivsirbe  paid  at  the 
latest  within  3  days  after  the  cargo  is  delivered,  or  within  It)  days  after  the  seaman's  discharge,  whichever 
shall  first  happen  ;  in  either  of  which  last-mentioned  cases  of  payment  being  delayed,  the  seaman  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge  is  entitled  to  be  paid  on  account  a  sum  equal  to  one  fourth  part  of  the  estimated 
balance  due  to  him  ;  and  in  case  any  master  or  owner  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  such  payment,  he  shall 
for  every  such  neglect  or  refusal  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  seaman  the  amount  of  2  davs'  pay  for  each  dav  not 
exceeding  10  days,  during  which  payment  shall  without  sulKcient  cause  be  delav'ed  beyond  the  jicriod  at 
which  such  wages  or  part  wages  are  hereby  required  to  be  paid;  for  recovery  of  which  forfeiture  the 
seaman  has  the  same  reme<.lie.<  as  he  is  entitled  to  for  recover/  of  his  wages :  provided  that  nothing 
in  this  clause  contained  shall  extend  to  the  cases  of  ships  emploved  in  the  southern  whale  fishery,  or  on 
voyages  for  which  seamen  by  the  terms  of  their  agreement  are  compensated  by  shares  in  the  profits  of  the 
adventure. —  ^11. 

Payment  of  Wages  to  be  valid  notwithstanding  Bill  of  Sale,  S;c.  —  Every  such  payment  of  wages  to  a 
seaman  shall  be  vaUd  and  efl'ei-tual  in  law,  notwithstanding  any  bill  of  sale  or  assignment  made  by  any 
seaman  of  such  wages,  or  of  any  attachment  or  incumbrance  thereon;  and  no  assignment  or  sale  of 
wages  made  prior  to  the  earning  thereof,  nor  any  power  of  attorney  expressed  to  be  irrevocable  for  the 
receipt  of  such  wages,  shall  be  valid  or  binding  upon  the  jiirtv  making  the  same.  —  5  12. 
.   Masters  to  give  Seamen  Cerlilicates  on  Discharge.  —  Upon  the  discharge  of  a  seaman  from  ship,  he 
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shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  master  a  certificate,  signed  by  him,  of  his  service  and  discharge, 
specifying  the  perioil  of  service  and  the  time  and  place  of  his  discharge ;  and  any  master  refusing  to  give 
such  certilicate,  without  reasonable  cause,  shall  for  every  such  ottcnce  forfeit  and  pay  to  such  se;tman  the 
sum  of;)/.  —  ^13. 

Fur  obtaining  immediate  Payment  of  Wages  of  Seaitun  in  certain  Cases.  —  If  after  a  seaman  has  been  dis- 
charged from  any  ship  or  vessel  3  days  he  shall  be  desirous  of  proceeding  to  sea  on  another  voyage,  and 
in  order  thereto  requires  immediate  payment  of  tlie  wages  due  to  him,  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  any  part 
of  H.  M.'s  dominions  may,  on  application  from  such  seaman,  and  on  satisfactory  proof  that  he  would  be 
prevented  from  employment  by  delay,  summon  the  master  or  owner  of  such  ship  or  vessel  before  him, 
and  require  cause  to  be  shown  why  immediate  payment  of  such  wages  should  not  be  made;  and  if  it 
appear  to  the  satisCiction  of  such  justice  that  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  for  delay,  he  shall  order  pay- 
ment to  be  made  forthwith,  and  in  default  of  compliance  with  such  order  such  master  or  owner  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  5/.  —  \  14. 

Summary  Slode  qf  recovering  ll'ages  not  exceeding  £0i  —  And  whereas  seamen,  in  cases  of  dispute,  may 
be  exposed  to  great  inconvenience,  expense,  and  delay  in  obtaining  payment  of  their  wages;  lor  remedy 
thereof  it  is  enacted,  in  all  cases  of  wages  not  exceeding  Wl.  which  is  due  and  payable  to  a  seaman  for 
service  in  any  ship,  it  sliall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  peace  in  any  part  of  H.  M.'s  dominions  residing 
near  the  place  where  the  ship  has  ended  her  voyage,  cleared  or  discharged  her  cargo,  or  near  the  place 
where  the  master  or  owner  upon  whom  the  claim  is  made  shall  be  or  reside,  upon  complaint  on  oath 
made  to  such  justice  by  any  seaman  or  on  his  behalf,  to  summon  such  master  or  owner  to  appear  before 
him  to  answer  such  complaint,  and  upon  his  appearance,  or  in  default  thereof,  on  proof  of  his  having 
been  summoned,  such  justice  is  empowered  to  examine  upon  the  oath  of  the  parties  and  their  witnesses 
(if  there  be  any)  touching  the  complaint  and  the  amount  of  wages  due,  and  to  make  such  order  for  pay- 
ment as  shall  appear  reasonable  and  ju.«t ;  and  in  case  such  order  be  not  obeyed  within  2  days  alter  making 
thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  jusiice  to  issue  his  warrant  to  levy  the  amount  of  the  wages  awarded 
as  due,  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  party  on  whom  such  order  for  payment  shall 
be  made,  r-endering  to  such  party  the  overplus  (if  any  shall  remain  of  the  produce  of  the  sale)  alter 
deducting  thereout  all  charges  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  seaman  in  making  and  hearing  the  complaint, 
as  well  as  those  incurred  by  the  distress  and  levy  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  justice's  order  ;  and  in 
case  sufficient  distress  cannot  be  found,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  justice  to  cause  the  amount  of  the 
said  wages  and  expenses  to  be  levied  on  the  sliij)  in  resi)ect  of  the  service  on  board  which  the  wages  are 
claimed,  or  the  tackle  an<l  apparel  thereof;  and  if  such  ship  be  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  justice, 
then  he  is  empowered  to  ajiprehend  and  commit  the  party  upon  whom  the  order  for  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county,  there  to  remain  without  bail  until  payment  of  the  amount  of 
wages  awarded,  and  of  all  costs  and  exi)enses  attending  their  recovery;  and  the  award  and  decision  of 
such  justice  sliall  be  linal  and  conclusive  as  well  on  every  seamen  as  on  the  owner  and  master  of  the 
ship.  —  \  lii. 

In  what  Case  Costs  of  Suit  for  Recmvry  of  Wages  not  to  be  allowed.  —  If  any  suit  for  the  recovery  of  a 
seaman's  wages  be  instituted  against  the  ship,  or  the  master  or  owner  thereof,  in  the  court  of  admiralty 
or  in  any  vice-admiralty  court,  or  in  any  court  of  record  in  H.  M.'s  dominions,  and  it  shall  appear  to  the 
judge  that  the  plaintiH'  might  have  had  as  edectual  a  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  his  wages  by  complaint 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  herein-before  provided,  then  and  ii.  every  such  case  such  judge  is  hereby 
required  to  certify  to  that  elfcct,  and  thereupon  no  costs  of  suit  shall  be  awarded  to  the  plaintili!  —  ^  16. 

If  Ship  is  sold  at  a  ForeigH  Port,  Crew  to  be  sent  Home  at  the  Ej-pense  of  the  Master  or  Owners.  — 
When  any  ship  whatever  belonging  to  any  subject  of  the  U.  K.,  except  m  cases  of  wreck  or  condemn- 
ation, is  sold  at  any  port  out  of  H.  M.'s  dominions,  the  master  iu  all  such  cases  (unless  the  crew  in  the 
presence  of  the  ISrilish  consul  or  vice-consul,  or  if  there  be  none  such,  then  in  the  presence  of  1  or  more 
British  resident  merchants  at  such  port,  shall  signify  their  consent  in  writing  to  be  there  discharged,)  is 
hereby  required,  besides  paying  them  the  wages  to  which  they  shall  be  erititlcd  under  the  agreement, 
either  to  provide  them  with  adequate  employment  on  board  some  other  British  vessel  homeward  bound, 
or  to  furnish  the  means  of  sending  them  back  lo  the  port  in  H.  M.'s  dominions  at  which  they  were 
originally  shipped,  or  to  some  port  in  the  U.  K.,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  by  providing  them  with  a  i)assage 
home,  or  depositing  with  the  consul  or  vice-consul  such  money  as  he  shall  deem  reasonably  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  subsistence  and  passage;  and  if  the  master  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  so, 
such  expenses  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  owner  whose  ship  is  so  sold,  except  in  cases  of  barratry,  wreck, 
or  condenmalion,  and  may  be  recovered  as  so  much  money  paid  and  expended  on  his  account,  together 
with  full  costs,  at  the  suit  of  the  consul  or  other  ))erson  "defraying  such  expenses,  or  of  the  attorney- 
general,  in  case  the  same  h:is  been  allowed  to  the  consul  out  of  the  public  monies.  —  ^  17. 

Supply  of  Medicines  to  be  l.ept  on  board,  i^-c.  —  Every  ship  sailing  from  the  U.  K.  to  any  place  out  of  the 
same  shall  have  and  kec))  constantly  on  board  a  sufficient  supply  of  medicines,  suitable  to  accidents  and 
diseases  arising  on  voyages  ;  and  in  case  any  default  be  made  in  )>roviiling  such  medicines,  or  in  case  any 
of  the  seamen  receive  any  hurt  or  injury  in  the  service  of  the  ship,  the  expense  of  providing  the 
necessary  surgical  and  medical  advice,  and  attendance  and  medicines  which  the  seaman  shall  stand  in 
need  of  ui.til  he  be  cured  or  be  brought  back  to  the  U.  K.,  shall  be  borne  and  defrayed  by  the  owner  and 
master  of  the  ship,  or  one  of  them,  without  any  deduction  whatever  on  that  account  from  the  seaman's 
wages.  —  ^  18. 

Sections  ly  and  20  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  office  at  the  Custom-house,  London,  for  the 
general  register  of  merchant  seamen,  consisting  of  a  registrar,  Xc,  under  the  direction  of  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  ;  and  authorise  letters  and  packets,  on  the  business  of  the  office,  addressed  to  the  registrar, 
to  go  fiec  of  postage. 

Masters  of  Ships  lo  deliver  Lists  of  their  Crews  on  their  Hetnrii.  —  Whereas  by  the  act  4  &  '>  W.  4.  c.  52. 
(see  post,  p.  'JH.',  a  certain  book  by  way  of  muster-roll  is  required  to  be  kept  on  board  merchant  ships  ;  and 
whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  better  etiecting  the  objects  of  this  act,  that  a  return  should  be  made  to 
the  i-egistrar  of  mprchaiit  seamen  of  many  of  the  said  particulars,  it  is  enacted,  th>it  the  master  of  every 
British  ship  bound  to  pails  beyond  seas,  except  in  the  cases  herein.aftcr  provided,  shall  not  only  keep  the 
book  requireil  Ijy  the  said  recited  act,  but  shall,  on  reporting  his  ship  on  her  arrival  at  her  port  of  destin- 
ation in  the  U.  K.,  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  customs  at  such  port  an  account,  signed  by 
himself,  of  all  the  seamen  and  others  (including  apprentices)  who  have  belonged  to  the  ship  at  any  time 
during  her  absence  from  the  U.  K.,  containing  a  true  and  correct  return  under  their  respective  heads  of 
the  several  particulars  expressed  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  schedule  marked  (C),  at  the  end  of  this 
act.  —  ^  21. 

Masters  of  Ships  in  the  Home  Trade  to  return  like  Lists.  —  Within  21  day-i  after  the  3()th  of  June  and 
the  31st  of  December  in  each  year,  the  owner  or  one  of  the  owners  of  every  ship  employed  in  fishing  on 
the  coasts  of  the  U.  K.,  or  in  regularly  trading  from  one  part  of  the  U.  K.  to  another,  and  of  every  ship 
regularly  trading  to  any  of  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  and  Man,  or  to  any  purt  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  between  the  river  Elbe  inclusive  and  Brest,  shall  deposit  with  the  collector  or 
comptroller  of  the  customs  of  the  port  to  which  the  ship  belongs,  or  with  the  registrar  in  London,  an 
account,  signed  by  the  owner,  or  master,  of  the  voyages  in  which  such  ship  has  been  engaged  during  the 
half  year  ending  on  the  days  above  mentioned,  and  setting  forth  the  Christian  and  surnames  of  the 
several  persons  (including  the  master  and  apprentices!  who  belonged  to  the  ship  at  any  lime  during  such 
periods,  which  account  sliall  be  in  the  form  and  shall  contain  a  true  and  correct  return,  under  their 
respective  heads,  of  tlic  several  particulars  cxjiressed  in  the  schedule  marked  (U.),  at  the  end  of  this 
act.  —  ^  22. 
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Return  to  be  made  in  case  of  Ship  lost  or  sold  Abroad.  —  In  case  any  ship  be  lost  or  sold  while  absent 
from  the  U.  K.,  then  an  account  containing  a  similar  return  as  in  the  cases  before  mentioned,  made  out 
up  to  the  period  of  such  loss  or  sale,  by  the  persons  who  were  .it  that  time  owner  and  master  thereof,  or 
by  one  of  tliem,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  registrar  in  the  port  of  London  so  soon  as  he  shall  be  able  to 
make  such  return  after  the  loss,  and  within  12  calendar  months  at  farthest  after  the  eale  of  the  ship. 
—  ^23. 

Lists  to  he  certified,  ^c.  —  The  said  accounts  and  returns  required  by  this  act  to  be  delivered  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  of  customs,  shall  be  transmitted  by  them  to  the  registrar;  and  every  owner  or 
master  of  a  ship  who  shall  refuse  or  wilfully  neglect  to  deliver  such  list  or  account  as  is  hereby  required, 
shall  for  every  such  refusal  or  neglect  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  25/.  —  ^  2+. 

Disposal  of  the  Effects  of  Scanicii  di/iitf^  Ahroad.  —  Whenever  a  British  seaman  abroad  dies  elsewhere 
than  on  board  a  British  ship,  leaving  any  money  or  cllects  within  the  limits  of  any  British  consulate, 
H.  M.'s  consul  there  is  hereby  required  to  claim  and  take  charge  of  such  money  and  cd'ects,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  effects  for  the  benelit  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  or  other  person  who  may  be 
entitled  to  the  same  ;  and  in  case  no  claim  be  made  to  the  same  within  3  calendar  months  after  the  death 
of  such  seaman,  the  consul  sliall,  after  abating  the  amount  of  any  expenses  incurred  in  getting  in  the 
assets  of  the  deceased,  remit  the  balance  of  such  monies  as  either  have  arisen  or  shall  hereafter  arise  to 
the  president  and  governors  of  the  corporation  "  for  the  relief  and  sujiport  of  sick,  maimed,  and  disabled 
seamen,  and  of  the  widow  and  children  of  such  as  shall  be  killed,  slain,  or  drowned  in  the  merchant 
service,"  to  be  by  them  paid  over  and  disposed  of  in  the  manner  and  under  the  regulations  provided  by 
the  act  4  S:  5  W.  4.  c.  .02. ;  and  in  case  any  seaman  dying  as  last  mentioned  leave  on  board  the  ship  to 
which  he  belonged  any  monies,  clothes,  or  other  effects,  and  the  same  be  not  claimed,  within  1  month 
after  the  ship's  return  to  the  U.  K.  by  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  decea.sed,  then  the  master  of 
the  ship  is  hereby  required  to  deposit  the  same  or  the  proceeds  arising  therefrom  with  the  president  and 
governors  aforesaid,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  said  act  with  respect  to  the  wages  of 
deceaseii  seamen.  —  \  2.">. 

Parish  Boys  may  be  put  out  Apprentices  in  the  Sea  Service.  —  Overseers  of  the  poor  or  other  competent 
persons  are  hereby  empowered  to  bind  by  indenture  and  put  out  any  boy  having  attained  the  age  of  l.'J 
years,  and  of  suffieieat  health  and  strength,  who  or  whose  parent  or  parents  is  or  are  maintained  by  any 
parish  or  township,  or  who  shall  beg  for  alms  therein,  with  his  consent,  but  not  otherwise,  an  apprentice 
in  the  sea  service  to  any  of  H.  M.'s  subjects  being  niaster  or  owner  of  any  ship  registered  in  any  port  of 
the  U.  K.,  for  so  long  time  and  until  such  boys  shall  respectively  attain  the  age  of  21  years,  which  binding 
shall  be  as  effectual  as  if  such  boy  iiad  been  bound  by  virtue  of  any  statute  now  in  force  respecting  tlic 
binding  of  parish  apprentices,  or  as  if  such  boy  were  of  full  age  and  had  bound  himself  an  apprentice, 
and  notwithstanding  the  residence  of  the  master  or  owner  to  whom  he  may  be  bound  be  more  than  40 
miles  distant  from  such  parish  or  place  :  provided  that  every  such  binding  shall  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  2  justices  acting  for  the  county,  riding,  borough,  or  place  within  which  such  parish  or  township  is 
situate,  which  justices  shall  execute  the  indenture  in  testimony  of  their  being  satisfied  that  such  boy 
hath  attained  the  age  and  is  of  sufficient  health  and  strength  as  required  by  this  act ;  and  that  the  period 
when  the  service  ujider  such  indenture  shall  expire  may  the  more  certainly  a])pear,  the  age  of  every  such 
boy  shall  bo  inserted  in  his  indenture,  the  same  being  truly  taken  from  the  entry  of  his  baptism  in  the 
register  book  of  the  parish  in  which  he  was  born  (where  the  same  can  be  obtained),  a  copy  of  which  shall  be 
given  and  attested  by  the  officiating  minister  of  such  parish  without  fee  or  reward  ;  and  where  no  such 
entry  of  baptism  can  be  found  the  justices  shall  inform  themselves  as  fully  as  they  can  of  the  boy's  age, 
and  from  such  information  shall  insert  the  same  in  his  indenture,  and  the  age  of  every  such  boy  so  inserted 
therein  shall  in  relation  to  the  continuance  of  his  service)  be  taken  to  be  his  true  age  without  any  further 
proof  thereof;  —  ^  2i). 

Parish  Apprentices  may  he  turned  over  to  the  Sea  Service.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  whom 
any  parish  a)iprentice  is  bound  to  a  service  on  shore  according  to  the  .statutes  already  in  force  relating  to 
such  apprentices,  or  for  the  executors  or  administrators ;  or,  there  being  none  such,  for  the  widow  of  any 
such  deceased  |ierson,  wiUi  the  concurrence  of  two  or  more  justices  residing  in  or  near  to  the  place  where 
such  poor  boy  shall  be  bound  apprentice,  to  assign  and  turn  over  such  boy,  with  his  consent,  but  not 
otherwise,  apprentice  to  any  master  or  owner  of  any  ship  not  having  her  complement  of  apprentices  »•> 
herein  required,  to  be  employed  by  such  master  or  owner  in  the  sea  service  during  the  unexpired  perioJ 
of  his  apprenticeship.  —  ^  27. 

Indentures  iniiji  lie  assigned  on  the  Death  of  the  Master.  —  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  master  ol 
any  parish  aiiprentice  to  the  sea  service,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  widow,  executor  or  administrator  of 
such  deceased  master  to  assign  his  indenture  for  the  residue  of  the  unexpired  term  to  any  master  or 
owner  of  any  ship  not  having  the  complement  of  apprentices  herein  required  ;  all  which  assignments,  if 
executed  within  the  port  of  London,  shall  be  attested  by  the  registrar  or  one  of  his  assistants  or  clerks, 
and  if  at  any  other  port  by  the  collector  or  comjitroller  of  the  customs  thereof.  —  \  28. 

Parish  officers  to  prepare  Indentures.  —  Such  overseers,  .'tc.  shall  cause  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship 
to  be  prepared  and  transmitted  in  duplicate,  if  the  ir.a.ster  or  owner  of  the  >hi|)  to  whom  such  apprentice 
is  bound  be  or  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  port  of  London,  to  the  registrar,  and  if  at  any  other  port  to 
the  collector  or  comptroller  of  customs  at  sucli  port  ;  and  the  said  overseers  or  other  persons  shall  cause 
each  poor  boy  to  be  conducted  and  conveyed  to  such  port  or  place  by  tlie  constable  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish  or  township  sending  him  thither,  and  shall  also,  upon  the  execution  by  the  master  of  the 
counterpart  of  the  indentures,  cause  to  be  paid  down  to  the  master  the  sum  of  id.,  to  be  expended  in 
providing  such  boy  with  necessary  sea  clothing  and  bedding ;  which  sum,  with  the  other  expenses,  arc 
to  be  allowed  in  their  accounts  in  relation  to  the  jKior.  —  ^  29. 

How  Counterparts  of  Indentures  to  be  attested.  —  The  counterparts  of  all  indentures  shall,  if  the  master 
be  or  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  port  of  London,  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  and  attested  by  the 
registrar  or  one  of  his  assistants  or  clerks,  and  if  at  any  other  port  by  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the 
customs  at'such  port,  and  also  in  both  cases  by  the  constable  or  other  oHiccr  who  shall  convey  such 
apprentices  thither,  and  such  indentures  shall  hear  date  respectively  on  the  days  on  which  they  ai 
executed  ;  and  the  constable  on  his  return  shall  dehver  such  counterpart  to  the  overseers  or  other 
competent  persons  to  be  registered  and  preserved.  —  ^  ;;(). 

Every  Ship  to  have  Apprentices  according  to  her  Tonnage.  — The  master  of  every  ship  belonging  to  any 
subject  of  the  U.  K  ,  and  of  the  burden  of  80  tons  and  upwards,  shall  have  on  board,  at  the  time  of 
clearing  out  I'rom  any  port  of  the  U.  K.,  1  apprentice  or  more,  in  the  following  proi)ortions  to  the  ship's 
admeasurement,  according  to  the  certificate  of  registry  ;  viz.,  every  ship  of  bt)  tons  and  under  20()  tons 
shall  have  1  apprentice  at  the  least,  every  ship  of  i.CO  tons  and  under  VM  tons  shall  have  2  apprentices 
at  the  least,  every  ship  of  400  tons  and  under  5(H)  tons  shaJl  have  3  apprentices  at  the  le.ist,  every  ship  of 
500  tons  and  under  TOO  tons  shall  have  4  apprentices  at  the  least,  atid  every  ship  of  70<)  tons  and  upwards 
shall  have  5  apprentices  at  the  least,  all  of  whom  at  the  period  of  their  being  bound  shall  have  been  under 
17  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  been  duly  hoimd  for  the  term  of  4  years  at  the  least ;  and  if  any  master 
neglect  to  have  on  board  his  ship  the  number  of  apprentices  hereby  required,  he  shall,  for  every  such 
offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  10/.  in  respect  of  each  apprentice  so  deficient.  —  \  31. 

Apprentices  exempt  from  Contributions.  —  No  apprentice  bound  or  assigned  pursuant  to  this  act,  nor 
any  master  or  owner  in  respect  of  any  such  apprentice,  shall  be  liable  to  the  pa)ment  of  any  contribution 
for  the  support  of  any  hospital  or  institution.  —  ^  ;32. 

Indentures  and  Assignments  to  be  registered The  registrar  in  London,  and  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller of  customs  at  each  other  port,  shall,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  enter  all  indenlures 
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and  assignments  of  parish  apprentices,  specifying  the  dates  thereof,  the  names  and  ages  of  the  apprentices, 
the  parishes  or  places  from  whence  sent,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  masters  to  whom  bound  or 
assigned,  and  the  names,  ports,  and  burden  of  the  respective  sliips  to  which  such  masters  belong,  and 
shall  make  and  subscribe  on  each  indenture  or  assignment  an  indorsement  purporting  that  the  same  hath 
beea  duly  registered  pursuant  to  this  act ;  and  every  collector  and  comptroller  shall  also  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  the  year  transmit  a  list  of  the  indentures  and  assignments  registered  by  him  within  the 
preceding  quarter,  containing  all  the  particulars  aforesaid,  to  the  registrar  in  London.  —  §  33. 

Inriciilurcs  of  j/iprcnticcs  to  he  7Cf;is/ric<l.  —  In  every  ease  of  a  person  voluntarily  binding  himself 
apprentice  to  the  sea  service,  the  indentures  to  be  executed  on  such  occasions  shall  be  registered  in  a 
book  to  bo  kept  for  tliat  purpose  by  the  registrar  in  London,  and  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  cus- 
toms at  each  other  port  at  which  the  indenture  shall  be  executed,  in  which  book  shall  bo  expressed  the  dates 
of  the  several  indentures,  the  names  and  ages  of  the  apprentices,  the  names  and  residence  of  their  masters, 
and  (if  known)  the  names,  port,  and  burden  of  the  several  ships  on  board  which  they  are  to  serve;  and 
such  registrar  and  collector  or  comptroller  shall  indorse  and  subscribe  upon  each  indenture  a  certificate 
purporting  that  the  same  hath  been  duly  registeied  pursuant  to  this  act,  and  the  said  collector  and  comp- 
troller shall  also  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  the  year  transmit  a  list  of  the  indentures  so  registered  by 
them  within  the  preceding  quarter,  containing  all  the  particulars  aforesaid,  to  the  said  registrar,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  master,  or  his  executor  or  administrator,  with  the 
consent  of  the  apprentice  if  of  the  age  of  17  years  or  upwards,  and  if  under  that  age  with  the  consent  of 
his  parent  or  guardian,  to  assign  or  transfer  his  indenture  to  any  other  master  or  owner  of  any  registered 
ship ;  and  all  such  voluntary  apprentices  may,  during  the  term  for  which  they  are  bound,  be  employed 
in  any  ship  of  which  the  master  of  any  apprentice  is  master  or  owner  :  provided  that  every  such  assign- 
ment be  registered  and  indorsed  by  the  said  registrar,  or  by  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  customs  at  the 
iwrt  where  the  master  is  resident,  or  to  which  his  ship  belongs,  in  which  latter  case  the  said  collector  or 
comptroller  shall  notify  the  same  to  the  registrar  as  is  provided  with  regard  to  the  indenture  of  such 
apprentice. —  ^  34. 

JS'o  Stamp  Duty  en  Agreements.  —  Agreements  with  the  crew  of  a  ship  made  in  conformity  with  this 
act,  and  all  indentures  of  parish  and  voluntary  apprentices  to  the  sea  service,  and  all  counterparts  and 
assignments  of  such  indentures  executed  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  wholly  exempt  from  stamp 
duty.  —  \  :ir,. 

Penalty  on  Masters  ncglectini;  to  register  Indentures.,  ^c.  —  If  any  master  to  whom  any  apprentice 
mentioned  in  this  act  shall  be  bound  or  assigned  neglect  to  cause  the  indenture  or  the  assignment  thereof 
(as  the  case  may  be)  to  be  registered  as  required  by  this  act,  or  shall,  after  the  ship  has  cleared  outwards 
on  the  voyage  upon  which  such  ship  may  be  bound,  suffer  his  apprentice  to  quit  his  service  (.not  entering 
into  that  of  H.  M.),  except  in  case  of  death,  desertion,  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  to  be  certified 
in  the  log-book  of  the  ship,  every  such  master  shall  for  every  such  oftencc  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  10/.  —  \  36. 

Justices  to  determine  Complaints.  —  Two  or  more  justices  residing  at  or  near  to  any  port  at  which  any 
ship,  having  on  board  any  sea  apprentice,  shall  at  any  time  arrive,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
inquire  into  and  examine,  hear  and  determine,  all  claims  of  apprentices  upon  their  masters  under  their 
indentures,  and  all  complaints  of  hard  or  ill  usage  exercised  by  their  masters  towards  their  apprentices, 
or  of  misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  any  apprentice,  and  to  make  such  orders  therein  as  they  arc  empowered 
to  do  in  other  cases  between  masters  and  apprentices.  —  ^  37. 

Common  Assaults  may  be  summarily  punished  by  2  .Justices.  —  In  case  of  any  assault  or  battery  which 
shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  be  committed  on  board  any  British  merchant  ship  in  any  place 
at  sea,  or  out  of  II.  M's  dominions,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  9.  justices  in  any  part  of  H.  M.'s  dominions, 
upon  complaint  of  ihe  party  aggrieved,  to  hear  and  determine  any  such  complaint,  and  to  proceed  and 
make  such  adjudication  thereon  as  any  2  justices  are  empowered  to  do  by  the  act  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.,  subject 
however  to  such  provisoes  and  limitations  as  are  contained  in  the  said  act  with  respect  to  the  cases  of 
assault  and  battery  therein  mentioned ;  and  the  fine  or  forfeiture  to  be  imposed  in  such  case  shall  be 
payable  to  the  Merchant  Seainen's  Hospital  or  institution  at  or  nearest  to  the  port  or  place  where  such 
adjudication  is  made.  —  ^  38. 

Masters  entitled  to  receive  the  Wages  of  Apprentices  entering  into  the  Navy.  —  No  parish  or  voluntary 
apprentice  to  the  sea  service  shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  H.  M.'s  naval  service  during  his  apprentice- 
ship without  the  consent  of  his  master;  but  if  nevertheless  he  voluntarily  enter  on  board  any  of  H.  M.'s 
ships  of  war,  and  be  allowed  by  his  master  to  continue  therein,  such  master,  in  case  he  give  notice  to  the 
secretary  of  the  admiralty  of  his  consent  to  his  apprentice  remaining  in  II.  M.'s  service  during  the  residue 
of  his  apprenticeship,  shall,  upon  the  production  of  his  indenture,  be  entitled,  at  the  time  of  paying  ofi' 
the  ship,  to  receive  to  his  own  use  any  balance  of  wages  that  may  be  then  due  and  payable  to  such 
apprentice  up  to  the  period  of  expiration  of  his  indenture.  —  ^  .39. 

Forcing  on  Shore,  Hjc.  any  J'er.vm  belonging  to  the  Crew  a  Misdemeanor.  —  If  any  master  of  a  British 
ship  force  on  shore  and  leave  behind,  or  .shall  otherwise  wilfully  and  wrongfully  leave  behind  on  shore  or 
at  sea,  in  any  place  in  or  out  of  II.  M's.  dominions,  any  person  belonging  to  his  crew,  before  the  arrival  of 
such  ship  in  the  U.  K.,  or  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage  or  voyages  for  which  such  person  was 
engaged,  whether  such  person  have  formed  part  of  the  original  crew  or  not,  every  person  so  offending 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  sudor  such  )>unishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  as  to  the  court  before  which  he  is  convicted  shall  seem  meet;  and  the  said  otience  may  be  pro. 
scented  by  infomiation  at  the  suit  of  the  attorney-general,  or  by  indictment  or  other  proceednig  in  any 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  H.  M.'s  dominions,  at  home  or  abroad,  where  such  master  or  other  per- 
son shall  happen  to  be,  although  the  place  where  the  offence  may  have  been  committed  be  out  of  the 
ordinary  local  jurisdiction  of  such  court ;  and  such  court  is  hereby  authorised  to  issue  a  commission  for 
the  examination  of  any  witnesses  absent  or  out  of  its  jurisdiction;  and  at  the  trial  the  depositions  so 
taken,  if  such  witnesses  be  then  absent,  shall  be  received  in  evidence.  —  ^  4<). 

Seamen  not  to  be  discharged  Abroad,  without  Stinctiun.  —  No  master  shall  discharge  any  individual  per- 
son of  his  crew,  whether  British  subject  or  foreigner,  at  any  of  H.  M.'s  colonies  or  plantations,  without 
the  previous  .sanction  in  writing  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  setTetary,or  other  ofticer  ap|  ointcd 
in  that  behalf  by  the  government  there,  or  in  the  absence  of  all  such  authorities  at  or  near  the  port  or 
place  at  which  the  ship  is  then  lying,  then  of  the  chief  ofticer  of  cnstcjnis  resident  at  or  near  to  such  port 
or  place  ;  nor  shall  he  di>charge  any  ])erson  at  any  other  place  abroad  without  the  Ike  previous  sanction 
in  writing  of  II.  M.'s  minister,  consul,  or  vice-consul  there,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  such  functionary, 
then  of  two  respectable  merchants  resident  there;  all  which  functionaries  are  hereby  rcc|Uir<(i,  and  all 
which  merchants  arc  hereby  authorised,  in  a  summary  way  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  >uch  proposed 
discharge  by  examination  on  oath,  and  to  grant  or  refuse  such  sanction  according  to  their  discretion, 
liaving  regaril  to  the  objects  of  this  act.  —  ^  41. 

Not  to  be  left  Abroad  on  the  I'lea  of  Incapacity  to  proceed.  —  No  master  shall  be  at  liberty  to  leave 
behind  abroad,  either  on  shore  or  at  sea,  any  person  of  his  crew,  on  the  plea  of  such  person  not  being  in 
a  condition  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  or  having  deserted  from  the  ship,  or  otherwise  disappeared,  unless 
upon  a  previous  certificate  in  writing  of  one  of  such  functionaries  or  merchants  as  aforesaid,  iftliere  be 
any  such  at  or  within  a  rea.wnable  distance  from  the  place  where  the  ship  shall  then  be,  if  there  be  time 
to  procure  the  same,  certifying  that  such  person  is  not  in  such  condition,  or  has  deserted  or  disapiieared, 
and  eaimot  be  brought  back;  and  all  such  functionaries  arc  hereby  required,  on  the  application  of  any 
such  master,  to  inquire  by  examination  on  oath  into  the  circumstances,  and  to  give  or  iclusc  sucii  certifi- 
cate according  to  the  result  of  such  examination —  ^  42. 
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If  any  r\f  the  Crew  are  left  behind,  the  Proof  of  Sanction  shall  he  on  the  Master. —If  any  master  sha\l 
leave  behind  any  "iie  of  his  crew  contrary  to  this  act,  in  any  indxtmer.t  or  proceeding,  the  proof  of  hU 
having  obtained  the  sanction  or  certilicato  aforesaid  shalljie  upon  him,  it  being  the  intention  hereof  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  entering  into  H.  M.'s  naval  service,  no  person  of  the  crew  shall  be  discharged,  either 
with  or  without  his  consent,  in  any  place  abroad  where  such  functionary  can  be  found,  unless  he  have 
given  his  sanction  thereto, —  §  43. 

Seamen  when  allowed  to  be  left  behind  to  be  paid  their  » Vi/fW.  —  Every  master  who  shall  leave  any 
person  of  his  crew  on  shore  at  any  place  abroail,  under  certificate  of  his  not  being  in  a  condition  to  pro. 
ceed  on  the  voyage,  shall  deliver  to  one  of  the  said  functionaries,  or  if  there  be  none  such  to  any  two 
respectable  merchants  there,  or  if  there  be  but  one  then  to  such  one  merchajit,  a  just  and  true  account 
of  the  wages  due  to  such  jierson,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  seaman,  either  in  money  or  by  a  bill  drawn 
upon  the  owner  of  his  ship;  and  if  by  bill,  then  such  functionary  or  merchant,  is  hereby  required  by 
certificate  indorsed  on  such  bill  to  testify  that  the  same  is  drawn  according  to  this  act  for  money  due  on 
account  of  wages  of  a  seaman,  or  to  that  etlect ;  and  any  master  who  shall  deliver  a  false  account,  or  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  deliver  a  just  and  true  account  of  the  wages  due  to  such  person,  and  to  pay  the  amount 
in  money  or  by  bill  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  every  such  oll'ence  forfeit  and  pay,  in  addition  to  the  wages  due, 
ihe  penal  sum  of  ^5/.  —  §  4-4. 

Act  not  to  prevent  Seamen  from  enteting  into  the  Navy.  —  Xothing  in  this  act  or  in  any  agreement 
shall  prevent  any  seaman  or  person  belonging  to  any  merchant  ship  whatever  from  entering  or  being  re- 
ceived into  H.  M.'s  naval  service,  nor  shall  any  such  entry  be  deemed  a  desertion  from  the  merchant 
ship,  nor  inqur  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  whatever,  either  of  wages,  clothes,  or  effects,  or  other  matter 
or  thing,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  made  to  the  contrary  ;  and  all  masters  and  owners  of  ships  are 
strictly  prohibited  from  introducing  into  any  shi[)'s  articles  or  agreement  with  the  crew  any  clause  or 
matter  by  »  hich  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  of  any  kind  is  agreed  to  be  incurred  by  a  seaman  ui>on  his 
entry  into  H.  M.'s  service. —  5  *-^- 

Seamen  entering  into  the  Navy  from  Merchant  .Ships  entitled  to  the  immediate  Delivery  of  Clothes,  SjC. — 
When  any  seaman  quits  a  merchant  ship  in  order  to  enter  into  H.  M.'s  naval  service,  and  is  actually 
receiveil  into  such  service,  not  having  previously  committed  any  act  amounting  to  and  treated  by  the 
master  as  a  total  desertion,  he  shall  be  entitletl  immediately  upon  entry  to  the  delivery  up  of  all  his  clothes 
and  effects  on  board  such  merchant  ship,  and  (in  case  the  ship  shall  have  earned  freight'  to  receive  from 
the  master  the  payment  of  the  proportionate  amount  of  his  wages  up  to  the  period  of  such  entry,  in 
money  or  by  a  bill  on  the  owner;  all  which  clothes,  eflccts,  money,  and  bill  such  master  is  required  to 
deliver  up  to  him  accordingly,  under  a  penalty  of '25/.  for  any  refusal  or  neglect,  to  be  recovered  with  full 
costs  of  suit,  by  such  seaman  :  provided,  that  if  no  freight  have  been  earned  at  the  time  of  such  entry, 
then  the  master  shall  be  required  to  give  the  seaman  so  entering  a  bill  upon  the  owner  for  his  wages  to 
the  period  of  such  entry,  payable  on  the  ship's  safe  arrival  at  her  destined  port;  but  in  c;ise  the  m:ister 
shall  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  balance  justly  due,  he  shall  maKe  out  and  deliver  to  such  seaman 
a  certificate  of  the  period  of  his  services  and  the  r.ite  of  wages  he  is  entitled  to,  producing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  commanding  officer  of  H.  M.'s  ship  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  seaman  for  the 
voyage;  and  every  master,  upon  the  delivery  up  of  such  clothes  and  eKccts,  and  the  settlement,  as  now 
directed,  of  such  wages,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  officer  in  command  of  H.  M.'s  ship  into 
which  such  seaman  has  entered,  a  certificate  signed  by  the  officer,  which  he  is  hereby  required  to  give 
upon  the  request  of  the  master,  testifying  that  such  seaman  has  entered  into  H.  M.'s  ship  to  serve,  as 
proof  tnat  the  master  had  not  parted  with  the  seaman  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act —  ^46. 

Power  to  H.  M.  to  sue  for  the  .Amount  advanced  fir  Seamen  left  Abroad.  —  In  all  cases  where  any  mas- 
ter has  forced  on  shore  or  left  behind  any  jierson  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  such  person  shall 
become  distressed  and  be  relieved  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  11  Geo.  4.  c.  '.'0.,  or  under  any  act 
hereafter  to  be  passed,  then,  in  addition  to  the  wages  due  from,  and  tiie  penalties  imposed  on  such 
master,  H.  M.  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  him  or  the  owner  of  the  ship,  at  the  option  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  for  all  charges  and  expenses  incurred  on  the  subsistence,  necessary  clothing,  and  conveyance 
home  of  such  person,  as  so  much  money  paid  and  expended  to  the  use  of  the  defendant,  which,  together 
with  full  costs  of  suit,  may  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  other  debts  due  to  H.  M.  are  recoverable ; 
and  in  any  proceeding  for  that  purpose  proof  of  the  account  furnished  to  the  said  commissioners  by  any 
one  of  such  functionaries,  or  by  such  two  merchants  or  one  merchant,  according  to  the  case,  as  provided 
by  the  said  act  of  the  11  Geo  4.  c.  20.,  shall,  together  with  proof  of  payment  by  the  said  lords  or  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  of  the  charges  incurred  on  account  of  such  person,  be  sullicicnt  evidence  that 
he  was  relieved  and  conveyed  home,  at  H.  M.'s  expense  ;  and  the  court  in  which  any  proceeding  for  the 
recovery  of  the  said  money  is  instituted  is  authorised  to  issue  a  commission  for  the  examination  of  wit- 
nossos  abroad,  and  the  depositions  so  taken  shall  lie  received  as  evidence. — \  47. 

Ship's  Agreement  on  Arrival  at  a  Foreign  Port  to  be  deposited  with  the  Consul.  —  Every  master  of  a 
British  ship,  on  his  arrival  at  any  foreign  port,  where  there  is  a  llritish  consul  or  vice-consul,  shall 
deliver  to  such  functionary  the  agreement  with  his  ship's  crew,  to  be  preserved  by  him  during  the  ship's 
stay  there,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  master  before  his  leaving  the  port,  without  any  fee  or  charge  for  the 
same  ;  and  if  any  master  refuse  or  neglect  to  deliver  such  agreement  to  the  consul  or  vice-consul,  as  is 
hereby  required,  he  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  25/.  —  5  **^- 

No  Seaman  to  be  shipped  at  a  Foreign  Port  without  the  Privity  of  the  Consul.  —  During  the  ship's  stay 
at  any  foreign  port  no  seaman  shall  be  shipped  by  any  master  except  with  the  privity  of  the  consul  or 
vice-consul,  indorsed  or  certified  on  the  agreement,  under  a  penalty  o:2Jl.  for  every  seaman  shipped  in 
breach  of  this  act.  —  ^  49. 

Masters  to  produce  Agreements  to  Officers  of  king's  Ships.  —  The  master  of  every  British  ship  is  liercby 
requiroil  to  produce  and  show  the  muster-roll  of  the  ship,  and  the  agreement  witii  his  crew,  to  the  cai>. 
tain,  commander,  or  other  commissioned  otticer  of  any  of  H.  M.'s  ships  requiring  a  production  and  sight 
thereof;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  officer  iii  H.  M.'s  naval  service,  if  he  think  it  necessary,  ti) 
muster  the  crew  and  passengers  (if  any)  of  any  British  ship,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  the  provisions 
of  this  aot,  and  the  laws  relating  to  navigation  with  respect  to  the  crews  of  merchant  ships,  have  been 
duly  complied  with  ;  and  if  any  master  shall^  upon  being  required  by  any  such  officer,  iieglect  or  refuse 
to  produce  the  muster.roll  or  agreement,  or  obstruct  any  officer  in  mustering  the  said  crew  or  passen. 
gers,  or  produce  any  false  muster-roll,  he  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sura  of  £5/. 

Jlegistrar  and  Officers  of  Customs  empowered  to  require  Production  of  the  Agreement,  S;c.—Tot  the  better 
carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  registrar  and  his  assistants,  and  also 
for  the  collectors  or  other  chief  officers  of  customs,  at  the  several  ports  of  the  U.  K.  and  of  the  British 
possessions  abroad,  to  demand  from  the  master  of  every  ship  required  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  his 
crew,  the  production  of  the  muster-roll  of  the  ship,  and  also  of  such  agreement,  with  liberty  to  take  a 
copy  of  either  or  both,  and  to  muster  the  crew  and  apprentices  of  such  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  the  laws  relating  to  navigation,  have  been  complied  with  ; 
and  if  anv  master,  on  such  demand  being  made,  refuse  or  neglect  to  produce  such  muster-roll  or  agree- 
ment, or 'refu.se  to  allow  a  copy  of  either  document  to  be  taken,  or  refuse  to  permit,  or  prevent  his  crew 
and  ajiprentices  from  being  mustered,  he  shall  for  every  such  neglect,  refusal,  or  offence,  forfeit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  50/.  —  ^51. 

Definition  of  the  Terms  Master,  Seaman,  Ship,  and  Oumer.  —  Every  per.'^on  having  the  charge  or  com- 
mand of  any  British  ship  shall,  within  the  meaning  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  deemed  and  taken 
tQ  be  the  master  of  such  ship  j  and  every  person  (apprentices  excepted)  employed  or  engaged  to  serve  in 
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any  rapacity  on  board  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  seaman  within  the  meaning  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  the  term  "  ship,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  taken  and  understood  to 
comprehend  every  description  of  vessel  navigating  on  the  sea;  and  the  term  "owner,"  as  appUed 
to  a  ship,  shall  be  understood  to  comprehend  all  persons,  if  more  than  one,  to  whom  the  ship  belongs  • 
and  all  steam  and  other  vessels  employed  in  carrying  passengers  or  goods  shall  be  deemeil  trading  ships 
within  the  meaning  and  for  the  puriiuses  of  this  act. —  ^  ui 

Recovery  of  Pcnallics.  —  All  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  this  act,  for  the  recovery  whereof  no 
specific  mode  is  herein  provided,  shall  be  recovered,  with  costs  of  suit,  in  manner  following  ;  (that  is  to 
say,)  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  not  exceeding  2(1/.  shall  be  recoverable  at  the  suit  of  any  person  by 
information  and  summary  proceeding  before  any  one  or  more  justice  or  justices  in  any  part  of  H.  M.'s 
dominions,  residing  near  to  the  place  where  the  ott'ence  shall  be  committed,  or  where  the  ott'ender  shall 
be,  which  justice  or  justices  shall  have  full  power  to  levy  the  amount  of  any  such  penalty  or  forfeiture 
and  costs  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods,  or  by  commitment  of  the  otiiender  for  non-payment 
of  the  amount;  and  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  exceeding  20/.  shall  and  may  be  recovered,  with  costs 
of  suit,  in  any  of  H.  M.'s  courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  or  in  the  colonies,  at 
the  suit  of  H.  M.'s  attorney-general  or  other  chief  law  officer  of  the  crown  in  any  part  of  H.  M.'s 'do. 
minions  other  than  in  Scotland,  and  if  there  at  the  suit  of  the  lord  advocate;  and  that  all  penalties  and 
forfeitures  mentioned  in  this  act  for  which  no  specific  application  is  before  provided,  shall,  when  re- 
covered, be  paid  and  applied  as  follows;  viz.,  one  moiety  of  every  such  penalty  shall  be  paid  to  the 
informer  or  persson  upon  whose  discovery  or  information  the  same  has  been  recovered,  and  the  residue 
shall  be  divided  between  Greenwich  Hospital  and  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Hospital  or  Institution  at  the 
port  to  which  the  ship  shall  belong,  and  if  there  be  none  such  at  said  port,  then  the  whole  of  the  said 
residue  shall  be  paid  to  Greenwich  Hospital:  provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  before  which 
or  the  justice  or  justices  before  whom  any  proceedings  are  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  any  i)ecuniary 
penalty  imposed  by  this  act  to  mitigate  or  reduce  such  penalty  as  to  them  shall  appear  just  and  reason, 
able,  in  such  manner,  however,  that  no  penalty  shall  be  reduced  below  half  its  original  amount :  and 
provided  also,  that  all  proceedings  so  to  be  instituted  be  commenced  within  2  years  alter  the  commis- 
sion of  the  otience,  if  the  same  have  been  committed  at  or  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Cape 
Horn,  or  within  1  year  if  committed  on  the  European  side  of  those  limits,  or  within  6  calendar  months 
after  the  return  of  the  offender  or  complaining  party  to  the  U.  K.  —  ^  53. 

As  to  Ships  be/otigin^  to  any  Brills/i  Colon//  hcipinj;  a  Legislature. — This  act  shall  not  extend  or  apply  to 
any  ship  registered  in  or  belonging  to  any  British  colony  having  a  legislative  assembly,  or  to  the  crew  of 
any  such  ship,  while  such  ship  is  within  the  i>recincts  of  such  colony  ;  any  thing  herein  contained  to 
the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding.  —  \  51. 


Schedules  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Act. 
SCHEDULE  (A.) 

An  Agreement  made,  pursuant  to  the  Directions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  His  Majesty  King  William  the  fourth,  between  ,  the  Master  of  the  Ship 

,  of  the  Port  of  ,  and  of  the  Burden  of  Tons,  and  the 

several  Persons  whose  Names  are  subscribed  thereto. 


It  is  agreed  bv  and  on  the  part  of  the  said  persons,  and  they 
severally  hereby  engage,  to  serve  on  board  the  said  ship  in  the 
several  capacities  against  their  respective  names  expressed,  on 
a  voyage  trom  the  port  of  to 

[Afre  tlie  iultmhd  voi/nge  is  to  lie  ilctcrilnd  as  nearlfl  as  can  be 
dtiney  and  the  places  at  which  it  is  intended  the  ship  shall  touch,  or 
if  thai  catinol  be  dime,  the  nature  of  the  voyage  in  which  she  is  to 
lie  employed],  and  back  to  the  port  of  ;  and  the 

said  creiv  further  engage  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly, 
faithful,  honest,  c.ireful,  and  sober  manner,  and  to  lie  at  all 
limes  diligent  in  their  respective  duties  and  stations,  and  to  be 
obedient  to  ttie  lawful  commands  of  the  master  in  tvery  thing 


relating  to  the  said  ship,  and  the  materials,  stores,  and  cargo 
then  of,  whether  on  board  such  shin,  in  boats,  or  on  shore  [here 
?n«t/  be  inserted  anu  other  clauses  which  the  parties  may  think  pro. 
per  to  be  introduced  into  the  agreement,  proi-ided  that  the  same  lie 
not  contrary  to  or  inamsisteut  with  the  provisions  and  sjjirit  of  this 
act].  In  consideration  of  which  services  to  be  duly,  honestiv, 
carefully,  and  faithfully  i)erformed,  the  said  master  doth  hereby 
promise  and  agree  to  pay  to  the  said  crew,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation or  wages,  the  amount  against  their  names  respect- 
ively expressed.  In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have 
hereto  subscribed  their  names  on  the  days  against  their  re- 
spective signatures  mentioned. 


riace  and  Time  of  Entry. 

Men's 
Names. 

Age. 

Place  of 
BuUi. 

Quality. 

Amount  of 

\l'ages 

per  Calendar 

Month, 

Share,  or 

\'oyahe. 

Witness 

to 

Signature 

Name  of 

Ship 

in  which 

the  Seamen 

last 

served. 

Day. 

Month. 

Year. 

1 

J^oie —  Any  embezzlement  or  wilful  or  negligent  loss  or 
destruction  of  any  part  of  the  ship's  cargo  or  stores  may  t>e 
made  good  to  the  owner  out  of  the  wages  (so  far  as  they  will 
extend)  of  tlie  seaman  guilty  of  the  same;  and  if  any  seaman 


sh.Tll  enter  himself  as  qualified  for  a  duty  to  which  he  shall 
prove  to  be  not  competent,  he  will  be  subject  to  a  reduction  cS 
the  rate  of  wages  hereby  agreed  fur  in  proportion  to  his  incom- 
petency. 


SCHEDULE  (B.) 

An  Agreement  made,  pursuant  to  the  Directions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the 
Keign  of  His  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth,  between  ,  the  Master  of  the  Ship 

,  of  the  Port  of  ,  and  of  the  Burden  of  Tons,  and  the 

several  Persons  whose  Names  are  subscribed  hereto. 

It  is  agreed  by  and  on  the  part  of  the  said  persons,  and  they 
severally  hereby  engage,  to  serve  on  board  the  said  ship  in  the 
said  several  capacities  against  their  respective  names  expressed, 
■which  ship  is  to  be  emploved  in  [here  the  nature  of  the  slap's 
etnpliiiimeiil  is  la  be  described,  whether  in  the  .fisheries,  on  the 
coast,  or  in  trading  from  our  pari  of  the  tJmled  Kingdom  to 
another,  or  to  am)  of'ihe  islands  qf  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney, 
Sark,  and  Man.'ur  to  any  port  on  the  conliueni  of  Europe  biiwcen 
the  liieer  Elbe  inclusiie  'and  Brest]  ;  and  the  said  crew  further 
engage  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly,  faithful,  honest, 
c.weful,  and  sober  manner,  and  to  be  at  all  times  diligent  in 
their  respective  duties  and  stations,  and  lo  lie  obe<lient  to  the 
lawful  commands  of  the  m.ister  in  every  thing  relating  lo  the 
aaid  ship,  and  the  materials,  stores,  and  cargo  thereof,  whether 


on  board  such  .sliip,  in  boats,  or  on  shore  [here  may  U  inserted 
any  other  ctauses  which  the  parties  nuiy  think  proper  to  lie  intra- 
du'erd  into  the  agreement,  provided  that  the  same  lie  not  contrary 
to  or  iucotisislrnl  with  the  provisions  nod  'i<irit  of  Ibis  act].  In 
consideration  of  which  services,  to  be  ilulv.  hiiu-Ntly,  carefully, 
and  faiihfuMv  performed,  the  said  ni;vsti-r  lioih  lu-reby  promise 
to  i>ay  lo  the  said  crew,  by  way  oft-cunjn  iis.<iit>n  or  wages,  the 
amount  against  Iheir  names  respectively  expressed:  Provided 
always,  and  it  is  hereby  declareif,  lliat  no  seaman  shall  l>e  en- 
titleil  to  his  discharge  from  the  ship  durinu  any  voyage  in 
which  she  may  be  engaged,  nor  at  anv  other  than  a  port  in  the 
United  Kingtiom.  In  witness  whereof  the  said  uanies  have 
hereto  sul>scribed  their  names  on  the  days  againsi  tneir  respect- 
ive signauircs  mentioned. 
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SEAMEN  (ESTABLISHMENT  FOR). 


Place  and  Time  of  EnUy. 

Men's 
Names. 

Age. 

I'lare  of 
ISinh. 

Quality. 

Amount  of 
WaKCS 

|ier  ( lali  ndar 

Month, 

Witness 

to 
Signature. 

Name  o( 

Ship 

in  which 

the  Seamen 

last 

scTTed. 

Day.  1  Month    Year. 

Voya«e. 

A'o(e.  —  Any  embezzlement  or  wilful  or  neglipent  loss  or 
destruciion  of  any  part  of  the  ship's  cargo  or  stores  may  be 
made  good  to  the  owner  out  of  the  wages  (so  far  as  they  will 
extend)  of  the  seaman  gxiilty  of  the  same  j  and  if  any  seaman 


shall*  enter  himself  as  qualiBed  for  a  dut^  to  which  he  sh.-ill 
pruve  to  be  not  competent,  he  wid  be  t>ubject  to  a  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  wages  hereby  agreed  for  in  proportion  to  his  incom- 
petency. 


SCHEDULE  (C.) 
Ship  jOfthePortof  .whereof  was  Master. 

A  List  of  the  Crew  (incUiding  the  iSIaster  and  Apprentices)  at  the  Period  of  her  sailing  from  the  Port  of 
,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  she  took  her  first  Departure  on  her  Voyage  to 
,  and  of  tlie  Men  who  joined  the  Ship  subsequent  to  such  Departure  and  until  her 
Return  to  the  Port  of  ,  being  her  Port  of  Destination  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Name. 

^ge.      ^1.7h!'      O-ality. 

Ship  in 
which  he 
last  served. 

D.ite  of 

joining  the 

Ship. 

Place 
where. 

Time  of  Death 
or  leaving 
tlie  Ship. 

Place             How 
where.       disposed  of. 

jS'.rfe If  any  one  of  the  crew  has  entered  his  iMaje^ty's 

service,  the  name  of  the  kinjj's  ship   in  which  he   entered 
must  be  stated  in  the  account  mider  the  head  of  "  How  disposed 


Niitc — This  list,  to  be  filled  up,  and  Iwiny  sipnt^d  by  the 
master,  is  to  he  delivered  by  him  to  the  collector  or  comptroller 
of  the  customs,  on  rL-portint^  his  ship  inwards,  on  Iter  arrival  at 
her  port  of  destination  in  tne  United  Kingdom. 


SCHEDULE  (D.) 

An  Account  of  the  Voyages  in  which  the  Ship  ,  of  ,  has  been  engaged  in 

the  Half  Year  commencing  on  the  Day  of  ,  One  thou.^and  eight  Inindred  and 

,  and  ending  on  the  Day  of  ,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

,  and  of  all  the  Persons  (Master  and  Apprentices  included)  wiio  have  belonged  to  such  Ship 

during  that  Period. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VOYAGES. 
[^Herc  the  several  Voyages  and  the  Periods  of  such  Voyages  are  to  be  described.'^ 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE   CBEW. 


Name. 

Age. 

Place  of 
Birth. 

Quality. 

Ship  in 
which  he 
last  served. 

Date  of 

joining  the 

Ship. 

Place 
where. 

Thne  of  Death 
or  leaving 
the  Ship. 

Place 
where. 

How 
disposed  of.] 
1 

A'o/e If  anyone  of  the  crew  shall  have  entered  his  Majesty's 

service,  the  name  of  the  king's  ship  in  whicii  he  entered  must 
be  stated  in  his  account  under  the  head  of  **  How  disposed 


A'o/«,  —  This  account,  when  filled  up,  is  to  be  signed  by  the 
owner,  and  de|>osited  with  the  collertnr  or  comptroller  of  the 
customs  of  the  port  to  which  the  ship  shall  belong,  or  with 
the  registrar  of  merchant  seamen  in  London. 


SEAMEN  (ESTABLISHMENT  FO R).  —  The  reader  will  find  in  the  body  of 
this  work,  p.  101.').,  a  notice  of  the  corporation  established  by  the  act  20  Geo.  2.  c.  38. 
for  the  relief  and  support  of  maimed  and  disabled  mercliant  seamen,  and  of  the 
widows,  children,  &c.  of  such  seamen  as  were  killed  or  drowned  in  the  merchant  service. 
But,  as  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  corporation  have  been  very  limited,  it  has  not 
been  much  heard  of.  Under  previous  acts,  6d.  per  month  was  deducted  from  the  wages 
of  all  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  ;  the  produce  of  which  assessment  was  paid  over 
to  the  trustees  of  Greenwicii  Hospital,  in  the  benefit  of  which 'institution  such  seamen 
were  to  be  allowed  to  participate.  But  this  arrangement  has  latterly  been  much  ob- 
jected to,  and  apparently  not  without  good  reason  ;  for  it  appears  from  the  official 
returns  {Diet.  \>\>.  lOlG,  1017.),  that,  though  the  contributions  from  merchant  .ships 
to  Greenwich  Hospital  in  1828  and  1829  exceeded  20,000/.  a  year,  there  was  not 
on  the  establishment  a  single  individual  who  had  been  exclusively  employed  in  the 
merchant  service  !  The  heavy  expenses  attending  the  collection  of  the  duty  were, 
also,  much  objected  to. 

Repeal  of  the  Gd.  a  Month  Greenwich  Dnty.  —  To  obviate  these  complaints,  the 
4  &  .5  Will.  4.  c.  34.  directs  that  the  contribution  of  Gd.  per  month  by  seamen  in  the 
merchant  service  to  Greenwich  Hospital  shall  cease  from  the  1st  of  January,  1835  ;  and 
that  20,000/.  a  year  shall  be  advanced  from  the  consolidated  fund  to  the  Hospital,  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  cessation  of  such  contribution. 

New  Estnhlishment  for  Support  of  Merchant  Seamen,  §t.  —  And  to  provide  still  more 
effectually  for  the  relief  and  support  of  maimed  and  disabled  merchant  seamen,  and 
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of  the  widows,  &c.  of  those  killed  or  drowned  in  the  merchant  service,  the  act 
4  &5  Will.  4.  c.  52.  has  been  passed.  This  act  repeals  the  L'O  Geo.  2.  c.  38.,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  establishment  of  the  corporation  of  president  and  governors 
for  the  relief  of  maimed,  &c.  merchant  seamen,  and  of  the  widows  and  children  of 
seamen  killed  or  drowned  in  the  merchant  service  ;  and  it  also  repeals  as  mnch  of 
the  act  37  Geo.  3.  c.  73.  as  relates  to  the  wages  of  seamen  dying  while  employed  in 
ships  trading  to  the  West  Indies.  Having  thus  cleai-ed  the  way  for  a  new  system,  it  goes 
on  to  enact :  — 

President  and  Governors  cmposrered  to  relieve  disabled  Seamen,  S(C.  —  The  said  prcsitlent  ami  governors 
and  their  successors  are  authorised  to  provide,  in  their  hospital,  for  such  scameTi  as  are  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  service  by  sickness,  wounds,  or  other  accidental  misfortunes,  and  those  who  shall  become  decrepit 
or  worn  out  by  age,  or  to  allow  them  certain  pensions,  or  otherwise,  as  the  president  and  governors  deem 
meet  and  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  said  charity  ;  and  also  to  relieve  the  widows  and  cliildren  of  such 
seamen  as  shall  be  killed,  slain,  or  drowned  in  the  said  service;  and  also  to  relieve  the  widows  and 
children  of  seamen  dying  after  having  contributed  during  a  term  of  21  years  to  the  funds  of  this  corpor- 
ation :  provided  such  children  are  not  of  the  age  of  14  years,  or  if  of  that  age  or  upwards,  not  capable  of 
getting  a  livelihood  by  reason  of  lameness,  blindness,  or  other  inlirmities,  and  arc  proper  objects  of 
cliarity  ;  and  also  to  relieve  the  widows  and  children  (such  children  being  proper  objects  of  charity)  of 
such  seamen  as  at  the  time  of  their  death  shall  have  been  receiving  or  been  entitled  to  pensions,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  tliis  act,  from  the  fund  hereby  to  be  created,  as  decrepit  or  worn-out  seamen  :  provided 
that  no  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  under  this  act,  who  shall  not  have  been  the  wife  of  such 
seaman  or  pensioner  before  he  became  entitled  to  relief  under  its  provisions  :  provide<l  nevertheless,  that 
no  seaman  shall  be  entitled  to  any  provision  or  benefit  of  this  act,  on  account  of  any  hurt  or  damage  re- 
ceived on  board  any  shi)>  or  vessel,  unless  he  produce,  or  cause  to  be  produced,  a  certificate  of  the  said 
hurt  or  damage  from  the  master,  mate,  boatswain,  and  surgeon,  or  so  many  of  them  as  were  in  the  vessel 
to  which  he  belonged  at  the  time  of  his  receiving  such  hurt  or  damage,  or  of  the  master  and  1  of  the  sea- 
men, if  there  be  no  other  officer,  or  in  case  the  master  shall  die,  or  be  killed  or  drowned,  then  of  tlie 
person  who  shall  take  upon  him  the  care  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  and  2  of  the  seamen  on  board  the  same, 
under  their  hands  an<l  seals,  thereby  signifying  how  and  in  what  manner  such  seaman  received  such  hurt 
or  damage,  whether  in  fighling,  defending,  working,  loading,  or  unloading  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  where 
and  when  he  entered,  and  how  long  he  had  served  on  board  the  same ;  and  the  parties  so  signing  and 
sealing  such  certificate  are  hereby  rci|uircd  to  make  oath  to  the  truth  thereof  before  some  justice  of  the 
peace,  if  given  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  of  the  port  or  place  where 
there  is  no  justice  of  the  peace,  or  before  the  British  consul  or  resident  in  any  foreign  country  where 
such  certificate  is  executed  (who  are  respectively  authorised  and  required  to  administer  the  same  without 
fee  or  reward) ;  and  in  case  of  sickness,  whereby  such  seaman  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  service,  a 
certificate  signed,  sealed,  and  authenticated  in  like  manner,  signifying  that  he  was  healthy  when  he 
entered  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  that  such  sickness  was  contracted  on  board  the  same,  or  on 
shore  in  doing  his  duty  in  the  service  of  the  ship,  and  not  otherwise,  and  expressing  the  time  and  place 
he  entered  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  how  long  he  had  served  therein  ;  and  that  no  widow,  child, 
or  children  of  any  seaman  kille<l,  slain,  or  drowned  in  the  said  service,  shall  be  relieved  or  entitled  to  any 
allowance  by  virtue  of  this  act  unless  she  or  they,  or  some  person  on  her  or  their  behalf,  shall  produce  a 
certificate,  signed,  sealed,  and  authenticated  in  like  manner,  signifying  how  and  in  what  manner  such 
seaman  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  the  time  and  place  he  entered  on  board,  anfl 
how  long  he  had  served  therein  ;  and  that  no  widow, child,  or  children  of  any  seaman  in  the  said  service  shall 
be  entitled  to  any  relief  by  virtue  of  this  act,  unless  she  or  they  shall  prwluce,  or  cause  to  be  produced,  a 
certificate  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the 
jjarish,  township,  or  place,  or  any  1  of  them,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  minister  and  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  township,  or  place,  or  any  '■i  of  them,  where  there  are  no  churchwardens,  or  if 
in  Scotland,  by  the  minister  and  elders,  or  if  in  Ireland,  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  parish,  township, 
or  place  where  such  widow,  &c.  shall  at  the  time  reside,  and  if  such  widow,  .S:c.  are  some  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  then  by  any  2  reputable  persons  of  that  persuasion,  of  the  parish,  township,  or  place 
where  such  widow,  &c.  have  a  legal  settlement,  or  do  inhabit  and  reside,  to  be  attested  by  2  or  more 
credible  witnesses,  that  such  widow  was  the  lawful  wife  and  real  widow,  and  that  such  cliild  or  children 
was  or  were  the  lawful  child  or  children  of  such  deceased  seaman  as  aforesaid,  and  that  such  child  or 
children  is  and  are  under  the  age  of  M  years,  or  if  of  that  age  or  upwards,  not  capable  of  getting  a  liveli- 
hood by  reason  of  lameness,  blindness,  or  other  infirmities,  and  is  or  are  proper  objects  of  charity  ;  and 
that  no  seaman  shall  be  provided  for  by  a  pension  or  otherwise,  as  decrepit  or  worn  out,  unless  he  have 
served  in  Uic  merchant  service  for  the  space  of  5  years,  and  have  during  that  time  paid  the  monthly  duty 
out  of  his  wages,  imposed  by  the  act  20  Geo.  2.  c.  3S.,  or  by  this  act  required  to  be  henceforward  paid 
and  deducted,  as  the  case  may  happen,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  herein  i)rovided.  —  \  2. 

Forgery  of  Certificate.  —  Forged  certificates  to  be  null  and  void  ;  and  those  knowingly  using  them  to  be 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  an  incorrigible  rogue.  —  (  3. 

Courts. — The  president  and  5  assistants  to  make  a  court,  who  are  to  meet  weekly.  The  court  may 
api)ly  the  monies  of  the  corporation,  and  appoint  the  officers  and  their  salaries,  and  do  all  other  matters 
and  things  necessary.  —  ^4. 

All  Masters  and  Owners  of  Merelinnt  Ships  or  Vessels,  <Sr.  to  pay  2,«.  per  Month.  —  For  effecting  the 
ends  and  purposes  aforesaid,  every  master  of  any  merchant  snip  or  vessel  belonging  to  any  British  subject, 
and  every  owner,  being  a  British  subject,  navigating  or  working  his  own  ship  or  vessel,  whether  the  said 
stiii)  or  vessel  be  employed  on  the  high  sea,  or  coasts  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  any  port,  bay,  or 
creek  of  the  same,  shall,  from  ami  alter  the  31st  day  of  December,  18:>4,  pay  2.v.  per  month,  and  propor- 
tionably  for  a  lesser  time,  during  the  time  he  or  they  shall  be  cmjiloyed  in  such  merchant  ship  or  vessel, 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  aforesaid  :  i)rovided  always,  that  such  masters  or  owners,  or  their  wido^vs  and 
children  under  14  years  of  age,  or  being  objects  of  charity  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  proportionate 
increase  ofthe  pension  or  allowance,  bythis  act  provided,  according  to  the  difference  between  theamount 
of  the  monthly  duty  paid  by  other  seamen,  mariners,  and  pilots,  in  case  such  master  or  owner  shall  have 
paid  the  2x.  per  moiith  for  a  perimi  of  5  years  or  (io  months  before  any  application  to  the  said  president 
and  governors  for  relief  under  this  act;  but  in  case  any  such  master  or  owner  be  killed  or  drowned, 
or  become  decrepit,  maimal,  or  disabled,  before  he  or  they  shall  have  paid  such  increased  rate 
ciCis.  per  month  for  the  full  period  of  .^  years  or  W)  months  as  aforesaid,  then  such  masters  or  owners,  or 
their  widows  an<l  children,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  smaller  pension  or  allowance  as  the  said  |)resident  and 
governors,  or  the  trustees  to  be  a))pointcd,  shall  think  fit.  —  \  5. 

All  Seamen,  or  oilier  Persons  serving  on  hoard  sucJi  S/iips  or  J'esse/s,  to  pay  Is.  per  Month.  —  Everv 
seaman  or  other  person  wh.atsocver  who  shall  serve  or  be  employed  in  any  merchant  ship,  or  other  private 
ship  or  vessel,  belonging  to  any  British  subject,  whether  employed  (m  the  high  sea,  or  coasts  ol  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  any  port,  bay,  or  creek  ofthe  same,  and  every  jHlot  employed  on  board  any  such 
ship  or  vessel,  shall,  from  and  after  the  olst  day  of  December,  1834,  pay  1,«.  per  month,  and  proportionably 
for  a  lesser  time,  during  the  time  he  or  they  shall  be  employeil  in  or  belong  to  the  said  ship  or  vessel.  Cor 
Uie  uses  and  purposes  aforesaid  :  provided  that  this  net  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  person 
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employed  in  taking  fish,  in  any  boat  upon  any  of  tlic  coasts  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  ll.e  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  and  Man,  nor  to  any  person  employed  in  boats  or  vessels  that  trade 
only  from  place  to  place  within  any  river  of  Great  Uritain  or  Ireland.  — '  {  li. 

Masli^rs  <//  Ships  to  keep  in  their  Hands  Is.  per  Munth  out  of  Seamen  s  Pay.  — The  master,  owner,  or 
commander  of  every  such  merchant  or  jirivate  ship  or  vessel  is  hereby  re(juired  to  deduct  out  of  the 
wages,  shares,  or  other  profits  payable  to  seamen  or  other  persons  employed  on  board  such  ship  or 
vessel  {other  than  those  hereby  excepted^  the  said  monthly  duty,  and  shall  piiy  the  same,  together  with 
the  amount  of  the  duty  owing  from  himself,  to  such  officer  or  officers  as  shall  be  lawfully  appointed  at 
any  of  the  out-ports  for  collecting  the  said  duty  of  \s.  per  month,  if  such  seamen  or  other  persons  be  en- 
titled to  any  such  wages,  shares,  or  profits.  —  5  ~l- 

Appointment  of  Receivers.  —  President  and  governors,  with  the  concurrence  of  commissioners  of 
customs,  to  appoint  such  persons  to  receive  the  monthly  duties  at  the  out-ports  as  they  may  think  fit, 
making  them  a  reasonable  allowance  for  their  trouble,  which  is  not,  however,  in  any  case,  to  exceed 
5  per  cent  on  the  gross  sum  collected.  —  \H. 

Muster  Roll.  —  Every  master  is  to  keep  a  true  and  faithful  muster  rolV  of  the  crew  of  his  ship,  specify, 
ing  in  writing  the  name  of  every  one  of  the  crew,  including  apprentices,  with  the  various  particulars  as 
to  the  place  of  each  person's  birth,  the  place  and  time  of  his  entry  to  the  ship,  the  place  and  time  of  his 
discharge  from  or  leaving  the  same,  and  if  he  be  discharged  or  left,  with  the  other  particulars  specified 
in  the  subjoined  formula,  in  the  event  of  his  being  hurt,  killed,  &c.  :  — . 

A  List  and  Account  of  the  Crew  (including  the  Master  and  Apprentices)  of  the  Ship  ,  of  the 

Port  of  ,  whereof  is  Master,  at  the  Period  of  her  Departure  from  the  Port  of 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  her  Return  to  the  Port  of  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  and  also  of  those  who  have  joined  the  Ship  at  any  Time  during  the  Voyage. 


Men's 
Names. 

Place  of 
Birth. 

Place  and  Time  of  Entry. 

Vise 

c  and  Time  of  Dis- 
larffe,  or  leaving 
the  Ship. 

(fCi 

-i^-IJ 

Amount  of 

RIonllilv 

Duly. 

Daj.    Month.  1  Year. 

Day.    Month.  Year. 

—5" 

"^H'^-P^^ 

r- 

L:d. 

Duplicates  of  this  account  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  collectors  of  the  duties  at  the  pf)rt  where  the 
vessel  discharges ;  and  any  master  or  commander  neglecting  to  keep  such  muster  roll,  and  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  deliver  it  to  the  collectors  of  the  duties,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  the  sum  of  51. 
The  collectors  are  to  transmit  to  the  president  and  governors  the  duplicates  received  from  such  vessels  as 
do  not  belong  to  the  port  of  discharge ;  and  the  latter  are  to  transmit  them  to  the  same.  Collectors 
neglecting  to  transmit  such  duplicates  incur  a  penalty  of  51. —  \  9. 

Masters  to  deduct  Penalties  from  IVajics.  —  The  master  of  every  ship  coming  within  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  deiluct  out  of  the  wages  of  the  seamen  thereof  the  amount  of  all  forfeitures  incurred  by  any 
such  seamen,  and  every  master  is  hereby  required  truly  to  enter  the  same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for 
that  purpose,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  master  and  the  person  next  in  command,  both  of  them  certify- 
ing that  it  contains  all  the  forfeitures  which  have  been  incurred  by  the  seamen  of  the  ship  during  the 
voyage,  to  the  truth  whereof  the  master  shall  make  oath  when  required  before  the  officer  of  the  presi- 
dent and  governors  in  London,  or  before  their  collectors  at  the  out-ports ;  and  the  said  book,  or  a  true 
copy  thereof  signed  and  certified  as  aforesaid,  shall,  within  1  calendar  month  after  the  ship's  return  from 
her  voyage,  be  delivered  to  the  said  officer  by  the  master,  together  with  extracts  from  the  log-book  of  the 
entries  therein  of  the  causes  of  the  several  forfeitures;  and  every  master  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
deliver  such  account  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  20/. —  ^  10. 

Examination  <f  Masters,  S;c.  —  Collectors  may  summon  masters  of  vessels,  and  examine  them  upon 
oath  as  to  the  truth  of  the  muster  rolls ;  masters  refusing  to  appear  or  to  answer,  to  forfeit  10/.  —  ^11. 

Regulatio7is  as  to  Government  Ships  — Secretaries,  ^.-c.  of  public  government  offices  to  give  in  a  list  of 
ships  and  vessels  employed  in  their  service,  and  of  the  seamen  or  other  persons  employed  in  such  ships  or 
vessels  ;  and  tlie  treasurers,  &c.  of  such  offices  are  to  i)ay  no  wages  or  freight  to  any  master,  iiC.  until  he 
produce  an  aquittance  signed  by  receiver  of  duties.  —  5  !-• 

Payment  (f  Duties.  —  The  said  monthly  duties  are  to  be  paid  at  the  port  where  the  ship  or  vessel 
unloads  her  cargo,  before  s/ie  be  cleared  inwards;  and  all  officers  are  interdicted  from  granting  any 
cockets,  transire,  &c  ,  or  permitting  any  vessel  to  go  out  of  any  port,  unless  it  appear  by  the  acquittances 
of  the  collectors  of  the  said  duties  that  they  are  not  more  than  o  months  in  arrear  of  the  same  ;  every 
officer  acting  contrary  to  this  regulation  to  forfeit  l<J/.  IJut  masters  or  owners  may  agree  with  tbe 
trustees  and  collectors  for  half-yearly  payments.  —  ^  13. 

Prevention  of  Delay.  —  To  prevent  unnecessary  delay,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  masters  fail  to  ])roducc 
proper  acquittance  or  certificate  of  agreement,  tidewaiters  to  be  continued  on  board  at  their  expense.  — 
^  14. 

Penalties  by  this  act  recoverable  before  a  magistrate  —  ^  1  j. 

Appointment  (f  Trustees,  S^c.  —  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  October,  1S.3I,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tlie 
owners,  masters,  and  commanders  employed  on  board  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  any  of  the  out-ports 
to  assemble  and  meet  at  any  time  and  place  within  the  same  that  shall  be  appointed  by  any  5  or  more 
of  them,  by  giving  10  days'  previous  notice,  to  be  fixed  at  the  Custom-house,  wharf,  quay,  or  other 
public  place;  and  such  persons,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  being  so  a.ssembled,  are  authorised  from 
time  to  time  to  nominate  and  api>oint,  by  an  instrument  in  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals,  15  persons 
to  be  trustees  for  such  out-port,  for  receiving,  collecting,  and  applying  the  said  duticf,  "  h'lch  Irusteesshall 
continue  to  act  until  theSGth  day  of  December,  18;3.5,  and  until  new  trustees  are  nominated  and  confirmed; 
and  that  within  lo  days  after  the  iiiith  day  of  December  in  each  succee<ling  year,  the  owners,  masters,  &c 
at  such  out-ports  shall  have  power  to  meet  and  choose  13  persons  to  be  trustees  for  the  year  ensuing,  by 
an  instrument  in  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals,  or  the  m:ijority  of  them  so  assembled,  having  given 
previous  notice  in  the  manner  before  directed ;  which  said  respective  trustees  shall  continue  from  time 
to  time  until  new  trustees  are  nominated,  &c  as  aforesaid  ;  and  the  said  instrument  shall  be  sent,  free  of 
exiwnse,  to  the  president  and  assistants  or  committees  of  the  said  corporation,  who  are  required  lo  con. 
firm  the  same  under  the  common  seal  of  the  corjioration,  without  fee  or  reward,  within  15  days  after  tne 
receipt  thereof ;  which  trustees  when  so  confirmed  (and  whei-eof./Sii<;  shall  be  a  quorum)  shall  have  the 
same  powers  and  authorities  to  make  by-laws,  and  to  revoke  or  alter  the  same,  and  to  receive  and  apply 
any  sums  of  money  which  shall  be  contributed,  devised,  or  bequeathed  by  any  well-disposed  persons  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  to  appoint  receivers  and  other  officers,  and  to  collect,  receive,  pay,  and  apply  the 
said  duties  of  '.'i.  per  month  and  Is.  per  month  so  to  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the  seamen  or  other  per- 
sons  serving  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  such  persons,  at  such  out-ports,  according 
to  such  rules,  orders,  and  regulntions  as  are  or  shall  be  established  by  virtue  and  in  jjursuance 
of  this  act,  or  have  been  establisheil  and  continued  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  20  Geo.  2.  c.  38., 
so  far  as  the  same  are  not  inconsistent  with  or  repealed  or  varied  by  the  i>rovisions  of  this  act;  and 
the  said  receivers  and  other  officers  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  authorities  as  the  other  receivers 
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and  officers  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  and  for. 
feitures  :  provided  always,  that  if  the  instrument  of  trust  be  not  sent  to  the  president  and  assistant  or 
committees  within  HO  days  after  every  appointment  of  trustees,  the  trust  thereby  created  shall  be  con. 
sidered  void,  and  the  trustees  appointed  under  it  as  discharged  from  the  same ;  and  that  the  president 
and  governors  shall  have  power  to  ajipoint  a  receiver  or  receivers  for  the  port  or  place  from  which  such 
instrument  of  trust  has  not  been  sent,  for  collecting  the  forementioned  duties  and  allowances  pavable  at 
such  port  or  place  aforesaid  ;  and  the  said  president  and  governors  shall  have  power  to  demand  from  the 
outgoing  trustees  of  such  port  or  place  an  account  in  writing  of  the  former  management  of  such  void 
trust,  and  also  to  demand  jiayment  irnm  such  trustees  of  any  balance  which  may  at  the  time  of  such  default 
be  in  their  hands,  who  are  hereby  required  to  pay  the  same  to  such  receiver  apjxjinted  as  aforesaid,  toge. 
ther  with  the  books  of  account  and  other  books  belonging  to  such  trustees  relative  to  such  trust ^  16. 

Jjypnintincnts  on  Default.  —  These  are  not  to  be  revocable  within  5  years.  —  \  17. 

Furmcy  Trustees.  —  Trustees  previously  appointed  at  the  several  out.ports  to  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  —  \  18. 

Trustees  in  Bristol.  —  The  corporation  of  the  Merchants  Venturers  of  Bristol  are  appointed  trustees  for 
the  duties,  &c.  received  there ;  and  empowered  to  hold  lands,  S:c.  for  the  puqiose  of  this  act.  —  ^  ly. 

Hull  Trustees. — The  guild  of  the  Trinity-house  of  Kingston-upon-HuU  appointed  trustees  for  the 
duties,  &c.  received  there.  —  §  20. 

Greenock  and  Glasgow.,  SfC.  —  The  ports  of  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Port  Glasgow,  &c.  to  be  deemed 
one  united  port,  and  masters  of  ships  belonging  thereto  to  elect  trustees  for  collecting  duties,  he  — 
^21. 

Transmission  of  Accounts.  —  Trustees  of  out-ports  to  transmit  accounts  of  the  yearly  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure to  president  and  governors.  —  (j  22. 

Transmission  of  Muster  Rolls. —  Collectors  appointed  by  trustees  or  corporations  aforesaid,  are  excepted 
from  sending  duplicate  of  muster  rolls  to  the  i>resident  and  assistants.  —  \  23. 

Sections  24.  and  2.5.  cn.ict  that  no  seaman  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act  unless  he  pays  the 
duty  ;  and  that  those  seamen  who  have  served  longest  shall  be  lirst  i)rovided  for. 

Maimed  Seamen  to  be  provided  for  at  the  port  where  the  accident  happens.  —  §  Cfi. 

Uisnbled  Seamen  having  served  and  paid  b  years  to  be  provided  for  where  they  have  contributed  most. 

Seamen  shipwrecked,  or  made  Prisoners  by  tfie  Encmt/,  may  be  relieved.  —  ^  2S. 

Where  regular  Cert(fieatcs  cannot  be  obtained,  others  may  be  admitted.  —  In  all  cases  where  the  certifi. 
cates  directed  to  be  produced  by  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  entitling  parties  to  relief  and  support  cannot 
be  obtained,  such  other  certificates  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  president  and  governors  or  trustees  re- 
spectively shall  be  received  and  allowed,  so  as  to  entitle  the  party  producing  the  same  to  the  pensions  or 
other  relief  provided  by  this  act.  —  ^  29. 

IVages  of  deceased  Seinnen  to  be  paid  to  the  Trustees.  —  All  sums  of  money  due  for  wages  to  auy  sea- 
man, mariner,  or  other  jierson  engaged  on  board  any  British  merchant  ship  in  any  ])ort  or  ports  in  (ireat 
Britain  or  Ireland,  who  shall  have  died  on  board  during  the  voyage,  shall,  within  3  months  after  the  arrival 
of  such  ship  in  any  port  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  said  port  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  or  to  the  receiver  or  collector  or  other  authorised  agent  of  the  said  president  and 
governors,  where  there  arc  no  sue!)  trustees,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  sea. 
man  or  other  person  so  dying;  and  in  case  no  claim  shall  be  made  on  the  said  trustees  by  such  executors 
or  administrators  on  account  of  such  wages,  within  1  year  after  the  same  have  been  paid  over,  then  the  said 
trustees  shall  remit  the  same  to  the  collector  or  receiver,  or  other  their  authorised  agent,  of  the  president  and 
governors  at  the  port  of  London,  in  such  manner  and  times  as  the  said  president,  etc.  shall  direct,  to  and  for 
the  use  of  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  seaman,  or  other  person  so  dying  ;  and  in  case  no  claim 
shall  be  made  on  the  said  president,  &c.  by  the  executors,  &c.  of  such  seaman,  on  account  of  such  wages 
within  1  year  after  the  same  shall  have  been  first  paid  over  to  their  collector,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tlicm 
to  direct  such  wages  to  be  paid  over  (but  without  interest  for  the  same)  to  the  widow,  or  if  there  be  no  widow 
claiming,  then  to  the  lawful  issue  respectively,  or  such  persons  as  by  virtue  of  the  statutes  of  distribution 
of  intestates'  effects  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same;  and  if  any  master  or  commander  of  any  merchant  ship 
neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  over  to  the  said  trustees,  or  the  receiver  or  collector  at  the  port  aforesaid,  all  such 
sums  of  money  within  the  time  before  limited,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  double  the  amount  of 
the  sums  of  iiioney  due  to  any  seaman  or  other  person  for  wages. —  ^  30. 

Images,  if  not  demanded  in  3  Years  by  representatives,  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  president  and  governors, 
or  the  trustees  of  the  res|)ective  ports.  —  >j  31. 

Payment  to  Sca?»en's  Hospital  in  London.  —  President  and  governors  to  pay  5  per  cent,  out  of  duties 

received  by  them  from  seamen  in  the  port  of  London  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society  in  that  port 

^32. 

Deductions  from  gross  Amount.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  receiver  or  collector  or  other  authorised 
agent  of  the  i)residcnt  and  governors  at  the  i)ort  of  London,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised,  to  deduct  and 
receive  from  the  gross  amount  of  such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  derived  from  the  unclaimed  wages  of 
deceased  seamen,  received  by  him  in  respect  of  such  wages,  5  per  cent  in  satisfaction  of  all  expenses  and 
trouble  he  may  be  put  to  in  the  receipt,  collection,  or  transmission  thereof. —  ^  33. 

The  contributions  to  the  new  fund  will,  most  likely,  amount  to  about  50;000/.  a  year; 
so  that,  if  it  Ije  discreetly  and  economically  nianajred,  it  will  afford  the  means  of  suitably 
providiiif^  for  a  large  number  of  disabled  merchant  seamen,  as  well  as  for  the  wives 
and  children  of  tho.se  who  have  lost  tlieir  lives  in  that  service.  The  distressing  con- 
sequences of  those  accidents  and  casualties  to  which  seamen  are  so  peculiarly  liable,  will 
tluis  be  materially  reduced ;  so  that  the  service  will,  in  fact,  be  rendered  less  hazard- 
ous,  and  more  respectable. 

SIIA11E.S  IN  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  (PRICES  OF,  etc.). —  The 
following  Tal)le  may,  we  hojje,  be  useful  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  ready  access 
to  the  lists  rcgidarly  published  in  London.  It  embraces  the  various  comjjanies  of  which 
sliares  are  usually  on  .^ale  in  the  London  Market,  exhibiting  the  nmnber  of  .shares  iu 
each,  the  sum  jjaid  up  on  accoinU  of  such  shares,  the  \i\\cii  whicli  they  i)r()ught  in  the 
first  week  of  October,  1835,  the  then  dividend  on  accoiuit  of  each  share,  anil  the  i)eriods 
when  the  dividends  are  payable.  It  is  taken  princijially  from  Wettenhall's  List  (for  the 
Gth  of  October,  183.3),  the  most  authentic  record  of  such  matters  ;  but  a  few  items  have 
been  supplied  from  other  authorities.  It  can  hardly,  we  think,  fail  to  be  interesting  ; 
for,  though  some  of  the  particulars  em!)odied  in  it  will  soon  become  obsolete,  others  will 
not  ea.sily  change,  and  it  will  always  be  valuable  as  a  standard  of  comjiarison. 

A'.  li.  —  When  the  amount  of  a  share  only  is  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it 
is  entirely  paid  up. 
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SHIPS  (Classification,  Qualifications  of  Masters,  of,  etc.).  —  There  is  in  the 
Diet.,  p.  1268.,  an  account  of  the  annual  average  number  of  shipwrecks  from  1793  to 
1829,  with  a  classified  account  of  those  in  the  last  year.  Since  then,  the  number  of 
these  calamities  has  in  no  degree  diminished.  In  18;13,  no  fewer  than  800  ships, 
being  about  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  number  belonging  to  the  British  dominions, 
including  the  plantations,  were  either  entirely  lost  or  driven  on  shore  !  Nor  is  this 
much  above  the  present  average.  Tlie  frequency  and  amount  of  shipwreck  is,  indeed, 
quite  appalling ;  and  has,  at  length,  begun  forcibly  to  arrest  the  public  attention. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  these  disastei's  are  wholly  ascribable  to  the  perils 
incident  to  navigation,  and  that  they  are  not  really  greater  than  might  be  expected  to 
occur  to  a  mercantile  navy  of  the  extent  of  that  of  England,  whose  flag  is  displayed  on  every 
sea,  however  remote  or  dangerous;  but  such  is  not  really  the  case.  If  we  suppose  that 
a  thi)xl part  o?  the  wrecks  that  have  taken  place  of  late  years  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  we  believe  we  shall  not  be  within,  but  beyond,  the  mark.  The  other 
two  thirds,  or  more,  have  originated  in  artificial  causes,  of  which  the  princij>al  have  been 
the  erroneous  system  adopted  by  the  underwriters  in  the  classification  of  ships,  and  the 
incompetency  of  the  masters, 

1.  Old  System  for  classifying  Ships.  —  To  insure  a  ship  on  right  principles,  or  in  such 
a  way  that  the  premium  shall  be  the  fair  equivalent  of  the  risk,  is  no  easy  matter.  The 
risk  depends  partly  on  the  condition  of  the  ship  and  the  capacitj'  of  the  master  and  crew; 
partly  on  the  nature  of  the  cargo  she  is  to  take  on  board ;  and  partly  on  the  voyage  she 
has  to  perform.  The  last  two  circumstances  disclose  themselves,  and  their  influence  may 
be  appreciated,  at  least  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes,  without  any  diffi- 
culty ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  condition  of  the  ship,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
master  and  crew.  It  is  essential  to  the  adjusting  of  an  insurance  on  fair  terms,  that 
these  should  be  known  ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  difficult  to  acquire  any 
accurate  information  with  respect  to  them. 

It  is  plain  that  there  is  but  one  mode  in  which  any  thing  satisfactory  can  be  learnt  with 
respect  to  the  condition  of  ships,  and  that  is,  by  the  inspection  and  examination  of  persons 
of  competent  information  as  to  such  matters.  To  acquire  a  just  character  at  first,  a 
ship  should  be  repeatedly  surveyed  while  she  is  being  built ;  and  to  learn  lier  condition 
at  any  subsequent  period,  some  of  the  planks  should  be  taken  oflf,  and  her  hull  and 
rigging  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination.  This  is  the  only  method  to  be  followed  if 
we  wish  to  arrive  at  results  that  may  be  safely  depended  on.  The  aye  of  a  siiip  should 
not  be  altogether  overlooked  in  estimating  her  condition  ;  but  it  is  not  a  criterion  that, 
taken  by  itself,  is  worth  almost  any  thing.  There  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  in 
the  materials  of  whicn  different  ships  are  built,  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  built,  and  in 
the  wear  and  tear  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Some  have  been  so  very  bad,  that  they 
have  actually  gone  to  pieces  on  their  first  voyage ;  others,  with  difficulty,  last  for  3,  5, 
or  7  years;  and  others,  again,  run  for  10,  15,  and  even  20  years,  and  upwards,  with  but 
little  repair.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  condition  of  ships  built  of  similar  materials, 
on  the  same  plan,  and  employed  in  the  same  departments  of  trade,  will  depend  materially 
on  their  ages  :  but  a  thousand  circumstances  conspire  to  defeat  this  presumption  ;  and 
it  would  be  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  it  should  apply  at  all  in  the  case  of  ships  constructed 
of  different  materials,  and  engaged  in  different  lines. 

But  notwithstanding  the  criterion  of  age  is  thus  really  worth  less  than  nothing  as  a  rule 
by  which  to  judge  of  a  ship's  condition,  it  is  almost  the  only  one  that  has  Iwen  referred  to 
in  this  country.  Since  about  the  year  1 7fjO,  or  perhajJS  earlier,  ships  have  been  arranged, 
by  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's,  in  classes  marked  by  the  letters  A,  E,  I,  and  O,  and  the 
figures  1,  2,  and  3  ;  the  former  referring  to  the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  the  latter  to  the 
rigging.  A  sliip  marked  A  1.  was  in  the  highest  class,  that  is,  her  hull  and  rigging  were 
both  declared  to  be  in  the  best  condition  ;  stnjjs  marked  E  1.  were  in  the  next  class  ; 
those  marked  I  1.  were  in  the  lowest  available  class,  or  that  formed  of  such  as  were  fit 
only  for  carrying  coals,  or  other  goods  not  liable  to  sea  damage  along  the  coast ;  ships 
marked  O  were  unseaworthy.  But  to  get  into  the  highest  class,  no  examination  of  the 
ship,  or  none  worthy  of  the  name,  was  required.  Unless  some  very  flagrant  defect  were 
obvious  in  their  construction,  all  ships  were  entitled,  when  new,  to  be  marked  in  the  highest 
class;  and  they  were  entitled,  whatever  might  be  their  real  condition,  to  stand  in  it  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  varying  from  6  to  12,  according  to  the  port  in  which  they 
happened  to  be  built  I  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  any  thing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
such  a  classification  ;  but  the  whole  extent  of  the  injury  arising  from  it  is  not  imme- 
diately obvious.  The  great  majority  of  merchants  and  underwriters  have  not,  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  have,  any  personal  knowledge  of  diflf'erent  ships,  and  have  nothing  to 
trust  to  but  the  classified  accounts.  Suppose,  now,  that  two  ships  were  built  at  tlic  same 
time  in  London  or  any  other  port  ;  that  one  was  constructed  of  the  best  materials,  and  in 
the  best  way,  while  the  other  was  constructed  of  the  worst  materials,  and  in  the  most  de- 
fective manner  :  these  two  ships  were  placed  side  by  side  in  the  class  A  1 . ;  the  underwriters, 
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seeing  tlicin  tlicrc,  were  ready,  witliout  further  inquiry,  to  insure  tliem  at  the  same  prc- 
miitm,  and  tlie  mcrcliants  were,  for  tlie  same  reason,  quite  as  willing  to  employ  the  t)ne  as 
tlie  other  !  A  hounty  was  thus  given  on  the  construction  of  what  have  heen  called  shp-huiU 
ships,  or  ships  of  an  inferior  cl;iss.  For  a  half,  or,  at  most,  two  thirds,  of  what  would  be  re- 
quired to  construct  a  good  and  really  suflicient  ship,  a  shipowner  got  an  inferior  vessel  of 
an  equal  l)urthen  sent  to  sea  ;  and,  owing  to  the  matchless  absurdity  of  the  sj'Stem  of  classi- 
fication, the  inferior  was  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  superior  ship  ;  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  such  distinction  could  give ;  and  was,  in  the  public  estimation,  deemed  quite 
as  good  and  as  deserving  of  employment  as  the  other.  This  has  been  a  more  copious 
source  of  shipwreck  than  all  the  currents,  rocks,  and  fogs  that  infest  our  seas  ;  but 
it  was  not  the  only  one.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  depending  (as 
already  stated)  on  tlie  port  where  the  ship  was  built,  both  the  vessels  referred  to  above 
were  degraded  to  the  class  E  ;  and  yet  it  miglit  happen,  that  the  superior  ship  was, 
when  so  degraded,  better  entitled  to  continue  in  the  class  A  than  the  inferior  ship  was 
ever  to  be  in  it.  But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  absurdity  of  this  preposterous 
scheme  ;  for  supposing  that  the  superior  ship  had  been  so  thoroughly  repaired  as  to  be  .as 
good  as  the  day  she  came  off  the  stocks,  and  that  the  inferior  ship  had  got  no  repair  at 
•ill,  still  they  were  both  placed,  side  by  side,  in  the  class  E  !  All  the  annals  of  all  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  world,  from  the  Phoenicians  downwards,  furnish  no  example  of 
a  more  perverse,  contr.idictory,  and  absurd  regulation.  That  it  should  have  existed 
'amongst  us  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  strikingly  exemplifies  the  power  of  habit  to 
procure  toleration  for  the  most  destructive  practices  and  errors. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that,  whatever  system  of  classification  is  adopted,  there  must  be 
great  numbers  of  inferior  vessels  ;  for,  though  we  did  not,  foreigners  would  build  them  ; 
and,  being  consequently  able  to  sail  them  cheaper,  would  drive  us  tota'ly  out  of  all  trades 
in  which  they  could  come  fairly  into  competition  with  us.  This  is  true  ;  but  no  one 
ever  thought  of  proscribing  inferior  ships,  or  of  dictating  to  the  shipowner  what  sort  of 
ships  he  sliould  build,  or  to  the  merchant  wliat  sort  he  should  employ.  We  do  not  object 
to  inferior  ships,  Iiut  we  do  object  to  the  same  character  being  given  to  them  tiiat  is  given  to 
superior  ships.  This  is  practising  a  gross  fraud  upon  the  public  ;  and  gives  an  unfair  and 
unjust  advantage  to  the  owners  of  inferior  vessels.  The  interests  of  navigation  and  of 
humanity  imperatively  require  that  ships  sliould  be  correctly  classified  ;  that  those  that  are 
not  seaworthy  should  not  be  classed  with  those  that  are,  but  that  the  real  state  of  eacli 
should  be  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  register,  and  be  made  known  to  everyone.  If  this  be 
done,  the  merchant  and  the  underwriter  may  be  safely  left  to  deal  with  them  as  they  think  fit. 

In  consequence  lUiiinly  of  the  laudable  exertions  of  Mr.  IMarshall,  the  attention  of 
tlie  principal  merchants,  shipowners,  underwriters,  &c.  of  the  metropolis  was  some  years 
ago  directed  to  this  subject;  and  in  1824  a  committee,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  these  different  bodies,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  it.  Tlic 
committee  collected  a  great  deal  of  valuable  evidence  ;  and  laid  an  able  report  before  a 
general  meeting  of  merchants,  shipowners,  &c.  on  the  1st  of  June,  \S'2C>.  We  subjoin 
an  extract  from  this  report,  which  more  than  bears  out  all  that  we  have  stated  :  — 

"  From  the  absence  of  all  control  on  the  orighial  construction  of  ships  while  buildin?,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  ascertaining  by  any  inspection,  after  comi)leti(>n,  their  real  quality,  it  appears  to  be  indis- 
putably proved,  by  an  almost  uniform  concurrence  of  testimony,  that  the  first  character,  or  A  ].,  is  indis- 
criminately  extended  to  ships  differing  widely  in  strength,  durability  of  materials,  and  all  those  qualities 
on  which  character  ought  to  be  dependent;  that  many  ships  to  which  the  first  class  is  assigned  arc 
(leciilrdly  inferior  to  others  which  are  placed,  from  lapse  of  time  alone,  in  a  lower  class;  that  many 
become  totally  unfit  for  the  conveyance  of  dry  cargoes,  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
during  which  they  are  entitled,  according  to  the  present  system,  to  remain  on  the  first  letter,  in  which 
they  are  notwithstanding  continued  ;  that  instances  are  on  record  of  first  class  ships  which  have  been  unfit 
from  their  origin  for  the  conveyance  of  dry  cargoes  ;  and  some  are  declared  to  have  been  hardly  fit,  when 
new,  to  prfjceed  to  sea  with  safety.  One  case  is  even  adduceil  in  which,  from  ill  construction  and  insuf- 
ficiency of  fastening  in  a  new  ship,  her  insecurity  was  predicted,  and  she  actually  foundered  on  her  Hrst 
voyage ;  and  yet  this  identical  vessel  was  ranked  according  to  the  indiscriminate  system  pursued  in  the 
first  class. 

"Such,  as  respects  new  ships,  appears  by  the  evidence  to  be  the  practical  results  of  a  system  which, 
assuming  to  designate  by  marks  their  intrinsic  quality,  provides  no  means  of  actually  ascertaining  that 
quality  ;  but  offers,  in  effect,  a  proiiiiim  Jorttic  Imilding,  of  inferior  and  insufficient  ^'.ips,  by  the  induce- 
ment it  holds  forth  to  fraudulent  construction  ;  and  by  the  equality  of  chamcter  it  indiscriminately  ex- 
tends to  the  best  and  the  worst  ships  built  at  the  same  port. 

"  Nor,  your  committee  regret  to  have  to  report,  is  the  evidence  of  the  errors,  inconsistencies,  and  evils 
arising  from  the  existing  system,  as  applied  to  old  ships,  by  any  means  less  conclusive.  By  the  refusal  to 
restore  characlcr,  in  cunscquenee  of  repairs,  lioivtt<er  extensive,  the  inducement  to  maintain  ships  in  an 
ellicient  state  is  removed;  whilst,  from  the  absence  of  all  regular  provision  for  stated  or  periodical 
examination,  their  efficiency  or  inefticiency  is  rendered  dei)endcnt  upon  the  varying  views,  the  caprices, 
orthe  interestsof  the  proprietors.  Hence,  though  the  second  character.orE,  is  declared  by  the  rules  of  the 
system  to  be  the  designation  of  ships  which,  having  lost  the  first  character  from  age,  are  kept  in  perfect 
repair,  and  appear,  on  survey,  to  have  no  defects,  and  to  be  completely  calculated  to  carry  dry  cargoes  with 
safety,  the  whole  bixly  of  evidence  distinctly  proves  that  character  to  be,  in  very  numerous  instances, 
assigned  to  ships  which,  from  original  defect  or  want  of  requisite  repairs,  are  uttcrli/  unjit  and  unsafe  for 
dry  cargoes  ;  while  others,  which,  from  sound  constitution  or  efficient  rep.iration,  are  pronounced  in  the 
evidence  to  be  superior  to  many  ni'.v  ship.s,  are  indiscriminately  classed  with  the  actually  worthless  and 
unseaworthy.  Hence,  too,  theempU  yment  of  ships,  after  they  have  passed  the  period  prescribed  by  a  falla- 
cious standard  of  classification,  becomes  uncertain,  precarious,  and  difficult;  the  shipowner  is  injurcii  ; 
the  shipper  and  underwriter  misled ;    the  building  of  superior  ships,  capable  of  long  service,   is  dis- 
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ixniragcd,  and  direct  inducement  is  hold  mit  to  the  construction  of  tliosc  of  an  inferior  description  ;  tl'c 
general  ciiaraetcr  of  our  mercantile  marine  is  degrade*!  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  eouUl  the  system  be 
traced  to  its  ultimate  results,  it  would  be  found  to  he  productive  of  a  lamentable  loss  of  property  and  life." 

It  may  have  sconied  surprising  that,  despite  the  contiimed  complaints  of  the  lownoss  of 
freights,  and  the  want  of  employment  for  shipping,  so  many  new  ships  should  he  annually 
built.  But  this  was,  to  a  consideral)Ie  extent  at  least,  occasioned  by  the  system  of  classi- 
fication now  described.  Hitherto,  instead  of  building  a  really  good  and  durable  ship,  the 
principal  object  has  been  to  construct  one  that  should,  at  fartiiest,  be,  as  the  i)hrase  is,  run 
njf  her  leys  in  about  10  years  or  thereby.  The  reason  is,  that,  whatever  miglit  be  a  shii)'s 
condition,  she  was  then  degraded  from  the  class  A  1.,  and  that  it  was  hardly  possible,  in 
most  departments  of  ti-ade,  to  find  a  merchant  to  employ,  on  any  thing  like  reasonable  terms, 
a  ship  to  wliich  these  symbols  of  imaginary  excellence  were  not  attached.  Hence  the  ship- 
owner, instead  of  repairing  his  10-year^-old  shij),  sold  her  for  what  she  woidd  fetch,  and  built 
anew  one.  But  the  person  who  purchased  the  ship  degraded  to  E  1.  forced  her,  though 
at  an  enormous  reduction,  into  business  ;  so  that  there  were  two  bad  or  inferior  ships  in 
tlie  field  ;  whereas,  under  a  reasonable  system  of  classification,  there  would  have  been  only 
one  good  ship.  The  injmy  that  this  has  done  to  the  shipping  interest  is  too  obvious 
to  require  to  be  pointed  out.  It  has  been  infinitely  more  hostile  to  it  than  all  those 
reciprocity  treaties,  and  that  foreign  com|)etition,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
unfounded  clamour.  "  If  the  system  of  classification  -were  founded  on  the  principle  of 
intrinsic  merit,  if  the  real  efficiency  of  the  ship  formed  the  basis  on  which  character  was 
given,  the  consequence,  in  numerous  instances,  would  be,  that,  instead  of  sup))lying  the 
place  of  those  ships  that  at  present  lapse  from  age  only  into  the  second  class,  with 
new  ones,  the  owners  would  effectually  repair  the  existing  ships,  so  that  there  would 
speedily  be  not  only  a  material  improvement  in  the  construction  of  ships,  but  a  material 
increase  in  tiie  amount  of  tonnage,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rate  of  freight." 
(^MarshaU's  Statements,  p.  19.) 

The  conclusive  report  and  exposition  referred  to  above  did  not  produce  the  conse- 
quences that  might  have  been  anticipated.  Government  seems,  for  reasons  known  only 
to  itself,  to  have  concluded  that  this  was  not  a  subject  with  which  it  could  interfere ;  and 
it  was  laid  aside  for  some  years  more.  Buttlie  still-increasing  amount  of  shipwreck,  and 
the  frightful  loss  of  life  and  property  consecjuent  thereon,  again  roused  the  public 
attention  to  the  subject  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have  to  announce,  that  the  principal  mer- 
chants, shipowners,  and  underwriters  have  at  last  succeede<;l  in  setting  on  foot  machinery 
by  which  it  is  believed  that  a  classified  account  of  shipping  will  be  obtained,  founded  on 
correct  principles.  Sliould  this  anticipation  prove  well  founded,  the  public  will  owe 
much  to  the  able  and  intelligent  individuals  who  have  imposed  on  tl-.emselves  this  diflncult 
and  important  task.  They  will  have  done  moi-e  than  any  other  set  of  men  to  improve 
the  character  of  our  mercantile  marine,  and  to  lessen  the  disasters  incident  to  a  sea^ 
faring  life. 

2.  New  Sustem  of  Classification.  —  This  new  classification  is  conducted  imdcr  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  a  comtnittee  of  merchants,  shipowners,  and  imder- 
writers.  These  are  authorised  to  establish  rules  for  classifying  ships,  and  appoint,  con- 
trol, and  dismiss  the  surveyors  by  whom  they  are  inspected  and  examined.  A  classified 
register  is  annually  published,  wiiich  will  be  gradually  made  more  and  more  complete; 
and  the  expenses  attending  tlie  insiitution  are  to  be  defrayed,  partly  by  the  fees  cliarged 
on  making  an  entry  in  the  register,  partly  by  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  book,  and 
partly  from  voluntary  sources.  But,  as  tiie  subject  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every 
one  interested  in  commerce  and  navigation,  we  think  we  shall  do  an  acceptable  service 
to  our  readers,  by  laying  before  them  the  statement  prefixed  by  the  Society  to  their 
Register.  It  fully  explains  their  objects,  the  principles  on  which  they  are  proceeding, 
and  the  means  they  have  adopted  for  carrying  their  views  into  effect. 

Classification  of  Ships. 

After  announcing  the  formation  of  the  provisional  cojnmittee,  the  official  ffatc- 
ment  goes  on  to  say,  that  tlie  following  resolutions,  rules,  and  regulations,  have  been 
adopted  ;   viz.  :  — 

That  a  society  be  established  for  obtaining  an  accurate  cl.is^ilication  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  tho 
I'nitod  Kinj,'dom,  and  of  ihe  roreign  vessels  trailiiiK  tlierelo  ;  and  that  a  hook  containiiip  a  rej;ister  of  such 
classification  be  ainuially  printe<l,  to  be  called  I.lai/d's  lu-^isl.  r  vj  Uriliili  and  Furcifiii  S/.i/i/iiiif;. 

That  all  persons  subscribinf;  the  sum  of  three  guineas  annually,  be  members  of  the  Society,  and  entitled 
(.Jhr  t/itir  onui  use    to  a  copy  of  the  regi.-ter  book. 

that  the  price  at  which  the  register  book  be  issued  to  public  cst<iblishments,  not  l>cing  marine  insur. 
ancc  companies,  be  11)/.  K/i. 

That  the  register  books  shall  be  periodically  posted  throughout  the  year. 

Th.nt,  for  the  convenience  of  meml>ers  not  resident  in  London,  a  monthly  supplement,  containing  the 
reports  of  surveys  upon  newly  built  vessels,  repairs,  &c.,  be  printed  in  such  convenient  form,  as  will  .idmit 
of  its  transmission  by  |)ost,  that  tliosc  parties  may  be  fiiriiished  with  the  latest  and  most  correct  inform- 
ation ;  to  defray  tlie  expense  of  which,  an  .additional  charge  of  1/.  1  v.  per  ai.iium  will  lie  made. 

SuperiiUcndcncc  <\l  the  Socicti/.  —  The  future  suiicrintciidciice  ot  the  atluirg  of  this  Society  to  be  en. 
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trusted  to  a  committee  in  London,  compose<l  of  24  members,  consisting  of  an  equal  proportion  of  mer. 
chants,  shipowners,  and  underwriters  ;  and  that,  in  addition,  the  chairman  of  Lloyd's,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  General  Ship  Owners'  Society  for  the  time  being,  shall,  ex  officio,  be  members  of  the  committee. 

The  provisional  committee,  on  their  having  completed  the  arrangements  for  establishing  the  society, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  apiwint  the  8  members  constituting  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  permanent 
committee. 

The  committee  of  the  General  Shipowners'  Society  to  elect  the  8  members  constituting  the  portion  of 
shipowners. 

The  committee  of  Lloyd's  to  appoint  tlie  8  members  constituting  the  portion  of  underwriters. 

Six  of  the  members,  namely,  ii  of  each  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  committee,  shall  go  out  annually 
by  rotation,  but  be  eligible  to  be  re-elerted. 

The  vacancies  so  arising  shall  be  filled  up  on  all  future  occasions  by  the  election  of  2  shiix)wners  and 
1  merchant,  to  be  made  by  the  committee  of  the  General  Shipowners'  Society ;  and  2  underwriters  and 
1  merchant  shall  be  elected  by  the  committee  of  Lloyd's. 

The  committee  shall  appoint  from  their  own  body,  annually,  a  chairman  and  deputy-chairman. 

The  appointment  of  secretary,  surveyors,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  society,  shall  be  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, whenever  vacancies  arise. 

Five  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  a  quorum. 

The  committee  shall  have  full  power  to  make  such  by-laws  for  their  own  government  and  proceed, 
ings,  as  they  may  deem  requisite,  not  being  inconsistent  with  the  original  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  the  society  is  established. 

All  elections  and  appointments  whatever  shall  be  made  by  ballot. 

Surveyors.  —  The  utmost  care  and  discrimination  have  been  exercised  by  the  committee  in  the  selec- 
tionof  men  of  talent,  integrity,  and  firmness  as  surveyors,  on  whom  the  practical  efficacy  of  the  system,  and 
the  contemplated  advantages,  must  so  materially  depend ;  the  committee  have  in  their  judgment  appointed 
those  persons  only,  who,  from  the  testimonials  they  produced,  appeared  to  them  to  be  most  competent 
to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  their  situations  with  fideUty  and  ability,  and  to  insure  strict  and 
impartial  justice  to  all  parties  whose  property  shall  come  under  their  supervision. 

No  surveyor  will  be  permitted  to  receive  any  fee,  gratuity,  or  reward  whatsoever,  to  his  own  use  and 
benefit,  for  any  service  performed  by  him  in  his  capacity  of  surveyor  to  this  Society,  on  pain  of  immediate 
dismission. 

The  surveyors  to  the  society  will  be  directed  to  attend  on  special  surveys  of  ships  under  damage,  the 
charge  for  which  will  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service  performed. 

Funds.  —  The  funds  will  be  under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  committee,  who  will  publish  an- 
nually a  statement  of  their  receipts  and  expenditure. 

The  following  fees  will  be  charged  to  the  owners  of  ships  surveyed  and  classed  :  — 

For  the  first  Entry  and  Classification  in  the  Register  Book.      I  For  Entering  and  Classins  New  Ships  boilt  in  the  United 

Ti'ru.  L.  t.  d.                                               Kingdom. 

For  each  ship        -        -           -  under  150       -  -    0  10    6                                                                    j.,,,^ 

Ditto        -         -        150  and  under  300        -  -    1     1    0!p„^^^^  .  .           -  under  lOo' 

Ditto       -         -       300         -         *0'^       ■  ■    ?    ?    °  I         Ditto       -  -  ino  and  under  200 

Ditto       ....  above  500       -  -    o    3    0            j,;,,^       .  .  200          —         300 

„      „     .  ,    .       „               „      e  Ditto        -  -  300          —         400 

For  Registering  Repairs  afttr  Survey.  j,^            .  .  400  and  upwards 

Torn.  I--  *-  rt-                                                                       '^ 


For  each  ship  -  -           -  under  150 

Ditto        -  -  150  and  under  300 

Ditto       -  -  300          —         500 

Ditto       .  .  -           .  above  500 
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Rlxes  for  Classificatiox. 

The  provisional  committee,  assisted  by  the  valuable  information  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mittee  of  the  General  Ship  Owners'  Society,  have,  after  much  labour  and  mature  consideration,  adopted 
the  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  future  classification  of  ships  ;  and  they  trust  that,  when  these 
rules  have  been  applied,  the  result  will  be,  that,  instead  of  the  uncertain  standard  of  the  port  of  building, 
and  the  uncontrolled  decision  of  surveyors,  which  hitherto  have  determined  the  quality  and  character  of 
ships,  a  book  of  reference  will  be  compiled  which  may  be  referred  to  with  confidence,  as  not  only  con. 
taining  the  report  of  qualified  surveyors,  but  exhibiting  that  report  corrected  or  substantiated  by  the 
committee  of  this  society. 

First  Class  Ships.  —  It  is  proposed  that  ships  in  this  class  shall  be  divided  into  two  denominations,  to 
be  distinguished  as  "  First  Description  of  the  First  Class,"  and  "  Second  Description  of  the  First  Class." 

1.  First  Description  of  the  First  Class  —  will  comprise  all  ships  which  have  not  passed  a  prescribed 
age,  and  which  are  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  repair  and  efficiency ;  these  will  be  designated  by  the 
letter  A. 

2.  Second  Description  of  the  First  Class — will  comprise  all  ships  which,  having  passed  the  prescribed 
age  tbut  not  having  undergone  the  repairs  that  would  entitle  them  to  be  continued  in  or  restored  to  the 
first  description),  or  which  shall  have  been  restored,  and  the  period  assigned  for  such  restoration  having 
expired,  are  still  in  a  condition  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  dry  and  perishable  cargoes  :  these  will  be 
designated  by  the  diphthong  .'E. 

liemarks.  — The  period  for  the  continuance  of  ships  on  the  first  class  is  limited.  The  extent  of  that 
period  will  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  original  construction  and  quality  of  the  vessel,  the  materials 
employed,  and  the  mode  of  building. 

It  is  desirable,  on  groimds  of  national  policy  and  of  individual  justice,  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
prescribed  period,  ships  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  first  description  of  the  first  class,  or  to  be  re- 
stored  thereto,  for  a  further  limited  period,  under  certain  defined  regulations  hereafter  set  forth. 

Secono  Class  Ships. — This  class  will  comprise  all  ships  which  shall  be  found,  on  survey,  unfit  for 
carrying  dry  cargoes,  but  which  may  be  reported  by  the  surveyors  to  this  Society  to  be  perfectly  safe  for 
the  conveyance  of  cargoes,  not  in  their  nature  liable  to  sea  damage  to  all  parts  of  thf  lyorld :  these  will 
be  designated  by  the  letter  R 

Third  Class  Ships —  will  comprise  such  ships  as  are  good  in  constitution,  and  reported  by  the  sur. 
veyors  to  this  society  to  be  fit  for  the  conveyance,  on  short  voyages  (not  out  of  Europe),  of  cargoes  in 
their  nature  not  liable  to  sea  damage  :  these  will  be  designated  by  the  letter  I. 

Ships'  Anchors,  Cables,  and  Stores.  —  The  state  and  coijdition  of  ships' "  Anchors,  Cables,  and 
Stores,"  will  continue  to  be  designated  by  the  figures  I  and  2. 

General  Remarks. 

A  report  of  the  survey  of  every  vessel  shall  be  made  in  writing  by  the  surveyors  to  this  society,  and 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  by  whom  alone  the  classification  and  character  of  all 
vessels  shall  be  assigned ;  and  not  less  than  3  members  must  be  present  at  every  meeting  for  that  purpose. 

That  in  assigning  character  to  the  existing  tonnage,  and  especially  in  restoration  to  the  first  description 
of  the  first  class  of  ships  that  have  been  built  without  a  view  to  such  a  privilege,  the  greatest  caution 
will  be  exercised,  but  with  a  rigid  attention  to  render  ample  justice  to  the  shiix)wner. 

No  member  of  the  committee  will  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  decision  of  the  classification  of  any  ship 
of  which  he  is  an  owner,  or  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 
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The  reports  of  surveyors,  and  all  documents  and  proceedings  relating  to  the  classification  of  ships,  will 
be  carefully  preserved,  and  those  parties  proving  themselves  to  be  interested  therein  will  have  access 
thereto  under  certain  regulations. 

In  all  classes  wherein  ships  are  proposed,  in  the  report  of  the  surveyors  to  this  society,  to  be  removed 
from  one  class  to  an  inferior  class,  notice  is  to  be  previously  given,  in  writing,  by  the  surveyors  to  the 
owner,  master,  or  agent,  with  an  intimation  that,  if  the  alteration  be  objected  to,  the  committee  are 
ready  to  direct  a  special  survey,  to  ascertain  tlie  state  of  the  ship ;  on  the  owner,  master,  or  agent, 
agreeing  to  pay  the  expenses  attending  the  same  ;  provided  it  shall,  on  the  survey,  appear  that  there  has 
been  sutticient  ground  for  such  removal. 

First  Class  Ships. 

New  ships  coming  within  this  denomination  must  have  been  surveyed  while  building,  by  the  surveyors 
to  this  Society,  in  the  following  three  stages  of  their  progress  :  — 

First,  —  when  the  frame  is  completed. 

Second, —  when  the  beams  are  in,  but  before  the  decks  are  laid,  and  with  at  least  two  strakes  of  the 
plank  of  the  ceiling,  between  the  lower  deck  and  the  bilge,  unwrought,  to  admit  of  an  examination  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  plank  of  the  bottom. 

Tltird,  —  when  completed,  and,  if  possible,  before  the  plank  be  painted  or  payed. 

A  full  statement,  agreeably  to  a  schedule  prepared  for  that  purpose,  of  the  dimensions,  scantlings,  &c. 
of  all  new  ships,  veritied  by  the  builder,  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  surveyor,  and  will  be  kept  as  a 
record  in  the  oitice  of  the  society. 

In  building  new  ships,  to  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  in  this  class,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  : — 

Tinibcrinii.  —  The  whole  of  the  timbering  to  be  of  English,  African,  or  live  oak,  or  teak,  of  good 
quality  ;  the  stem,  stern-post,  beams,  transoms,  a])rons,  knight  heads,  and  hawse  timbers,  to  be  entirely 
free  from  all  defects ;  the  frame  to  be  well  squared  from  first  foothook  heads  upwards,  and  free  from  sap, 
and  also  below,  unless  the  timber  is  proportionally  larger  than  the  scantling  hereafter  described;  every 
alternate  set  of  timbers  to  be  framed  and  bolted  together.  The  butts  of  the  timbers  to  be  close,  and  not 
to  be  less  in  thickness  than  one  third  of  the  entire  moulding  at  that  place,  and  to  be  well  chocked,  with  a 
butt  at  each  end  of  the  chock. 


The  Scantlings  to  be  Oi  follows  :  — 
Scantling  for  ships 


Toru.  Tons. 
.     150    -  500 
Inches,  Inches- 
Timber  znd  s\>^ce  each  to  be           •            •        -     10  15 
Floors  sided,  if  square,  and  tree  from  sap,  to  be 

not  less  at  the  kelson  than           -            -        -      S  13 

First  foothooks,  sided,  if  square,  at  floor  heads  -      7  1 1 

Second  foothook  s  sided,  if  square,  at  the  heads  -      6i  10 

Thirdfootkooks,  sided,  and  top  timbers,  if  square      6  9 

The  frame  to  be  moulded  at  kelson             -         -      8  l.T 

The  frame  to  he  moulded  at  floor  he.ids      -        -      7  H 
Top  timbers  to  be  moulded  at  their  heads  at  the 


shearstrake 


-      4 


The  intermediate  dimensions  for  the  scantling  of  timbn-s 
iKtueen  the  door  he.ids  and  the  gunwale  to  be  regulated  in 
pronorlion  to  tlie  dbtance  fiom  the  two  points.  Should  the 
timber  and  space  be  increased,  the  siding  of  the  timbers  to  be 
increased  in  proportion. 

Deck  Beams :  —  Tons.      Tons. 

For  ships       -       -  -         -  -    150    -    500 


Inches,  Inches, 

y 


To  be  moulded  in  the  middle  (not  less  than) 
To  be  moulded  at  the  ends  (not  less  than)  • 

And  to  be  sided  -  -  -  -  -      /  lu 

Those  at  the  after  end  of  the  ship  to  be  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  their  length. 

Hold  Deanis  :  —  Inches,  Inches, 

To  be  moulded  in  the  middle  (not  less  than)  -      9         13 

To  be  moulded  at  the  ends  (not  less  than)  -      7  10 

And  to  be  sided  -  -  -  -  -      9  13 

Those  at  the  after  end  of  the  ship  to  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  their  length. 

Keel  nnil  Kelsons :  —  Inches,  Inches. 

Keel,  sided  •  -  -  -      9         13 

Keel,  moulded  below  the  rabbet  not  less  than  -      7         10 

Main  kelson  to  be  sided      -  -  -  -    10  1» 

Main  kelson  to  be  moulded  -  -  -     11 

The  scarphs  of  kelson,  where  only  one  kelson,  to  be 


.  ift.  7ft. 

But  where  rider  kelsons  are  added,  then  they  may  be  4i  ft.  6  ft. 
Shift.s  of  timber  in  ships  of  200  tons,  and  upwards,  to  be  not 
less  than  1  -7th  the  main  breadth  ;  and  in  ships  under  200  tons, 
to  be  not  less  than  1-Clh  tlie  main  breadth. 

Plank,  —  1.  The  outside  nlank,  above  the  light-water  mark, 
to  be  English  or  African  oak.  East  Indian  teak,  or  red  cedar. 

~ er  mark  to  l)e  good  wiiite 

beecii  not  to  be  wrought 


5  feet  to  each  other,  unless  there  be  a  strake  wrought  between 
them,  and  then  a  distance  of  4  feet  may  be  allowed  ;  and  no 
butt  to  be  on  the  same  timber,  unless  there  be  three  strakes 
between. 
Thickness  of  plank  to  be  as  under  ;  — 
Outside, 


Tons,  Tons, 
150  -  501) 
Inches,  Inches, 


For  ships 

Bilge  to  wales  not  less  than 

Short  hoods              -             -  -              -  -.ij  .> 

Bilge  planks               ....  -  3  4 

Bilge  to  keel       ...  .               ■  'i\  3 

Wales  (average)         -           -  -            -        -  4  5 

Top  sides          -               -  -               -           -  '2  3 

Shear  strake        -               -  -               -        -  3  4 

Plank  shear               -               -  -         -           -  2^  4 

Ceiling  below  the  hold  beams         -  -        -  2  3 

('lamps  and  bilge  planks           -  -               -  2.1  -f 

Upper  deck  clamps  and  spirkettings  -         -  'i-S  *^ 

'Twixt  deck  ceiling           ...  -  2  2J 

Deck, 

Upper  deck       .         -              •  •              -  2J  ."5 

Water  ways        •           -              -  -           -  4  5 

Fastenings,  —  The  treenails  to  be  all  of  ^ood  English  or 
African  oak,  locust,  or  other  hard  wood  :  but  m  no  case  Baltic 
or  American  oak  to  be  used  ;  and  all  planks  above  9  inches  in 
width  are  to  be  treenailed  double  and  single,  except  bolts  in. 
tervene;  and  if  below  that  width,  then  to  be  treenailed  single, 
and  at  least  one  half  of  the  treenails  used  are  required  to  go 
through  the  ceiling.  All  ships  of  this  description  of  the  first 
class  are  required  to  be  copper -fastened  Ijelow  the  wales. 

Sizes  of  Bolls  :  —  Tuns.     Tims. 

For  ships         -        -               .         .           -  150    -    500 

Inches,  Inches, 

Heel,  knee,  and  dead  wood  abaft     -        1  Ik 

Scarph  of  the  keel  -         {%S°„^-}  i  {tl^of  ]  ' 

Kelson  bolts,  one  through  each  floor  -  0  7-Sths  1  1-Sth 

Bolts  through  the  bilge  and  foot  waling  O  5-8ths  0  7-Sths 

Butt  bolls  -  .  -    0  6-Sths  0  3-lths 

Hold  beam  holts  -  .         .    o  7-8ths  1  l-Sth 

Deck  beam  bolta  -  .         .    0  3.4ths  0  7J*thl 

Hooks  forward  at  throat         -  .    0  7-Sths  1  IJJth 

Hooks  forward  at  arms  •  .0  3-4ths  1 

Transoms  .  -  .  .0  7.8ths  1   l-8th 

The  lower  pintle  of  the  rudder    •        -    2  J  3  J 

The  beams  to  be  sufBcient  in  number,  and  securely  fastened 
to  the  sides,  with  either  iron  or  wood  knees,  or  both,  or  with 
shelf  pieces  and  knees;  the  same  to  be  well  and  sufficiently 
bolted  ;  and  it  is  required  that  1  bolt  in  each  butt  below  the 
wales,  and  the  bolts  in  the  bilges,  shall  be  through  and 
clenched  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  butt  bolts  are  not  through 
and  clenched,  1  year  will  be  deducted  from  the  period  that 
would  otlierwise  be  assigned  in  the  classification  of  tlie  vessel. 


The  planks  below  the  light-water 
oak,  elm,  or  beech  ;  but  the  elm  or  be 
higher  than  the  first  foothook  heads. 

3.  The  clamps,  spirkettings,  shelf  pieces,  and  ceiling,  to  be 
English  or  African  oak,  or  teak. 

The  outside  plank  to  be  clear  of  all  defects  ;  the  inside  to  be 
free  of  all  foxy,  druxv,  ordecajed  planks,  and  the  whole  to 
be  properly  shifted  and  fastened.     No  butts  to  be  nearer  Ulan 

General  Remarks The  scantlings  and  dimensions  of  all  intermediate-sized  vessels  to  be  proportion- 
ately regulated  agreeably  to  a  scale  adopted  by  the  Society,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the 
surveyors ;  and  it  is  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  smaller  dimensions  will  not  entitle  the  ship  to  be  placed 

1.  All  ships  so  constructed,  and  having  the  whole  of  the  workmanship  generally  performed  in  the  best 
manner,  will  be  marked  in  the  book  thus,  "  12  A." ;  thereby  denoting  that  they  are  ships  of  the  first 
quality,  and  will  remain  in  the  first  description  of  the  first  class  12  years,  provided  they  be  kei)t  in  a  state 
of  efficient  repair.     For  additional  rule,  see  next  page. 

2.  Ships  surveyed  while  building,  as  before  mentioned,  the  scantling  of  timber,  thickness  of  jdank,  and 
size  of  fastenings  of  which  shall  be  in  no  respect  less  than  those  in  the  foregoing  specifications,  but  which 
may  not  be  framed,  nor  chocked,  nor  the  timbers  so  well  squared,  as  in  the  manner  before  described,  or  in 
which  live  oak  and  red  cedar  alternately  may  have  been  used  in  the  framing,  or  in  which  good  foreign 
white  oak  may  have  been  used  for  ceiling,  shelf  pieces,  and  clamps,  will  be  marked  in  the  book  thus, 
"  10  A"  ;  denoting  that  they  are  to  remain  in  the  first  description  of  the  first  class  10  years,  provided  they 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  etncient  repair. 

3.  Ships  surveyed  while  building  as  before  mentioned,  but  in  the  frame  of  which  foreign  oak  timber 
shall  be  used  for  lloors  and  first  foothooks  only,  or  in  whtch  good  white  Uantzic  oak  plank  shall  be  used 
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below  the  wales  outside,  whilst  in  other  respects  they  are  ronstructcd  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  tVx; 
preceding  descriptions,  will  be  marked  in  tlie  book  thus,  "  •)  A"  ;  denoting  that  they  are  to  rein^n  ii> 
the  first  description  of  tlie  first  cUiss  9  years,  providing  they  be  kept  in  a  state  of  ctlicient  repair. 

4.  Ships  surveyed  while  building,  as  before  mentioned,  and  framed  and  fastened  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding desrri|)tions,  but  in  the  jilanking  of  which  good  foreign  wliite  oak  shall  be  employed  in  other  part* 
than  the  tottora,  will  be  marked  in  the  book  thus,  "8  A"  j  dcnotijig  that  they  are  to  remain  in  the  first 
description  of  the  first  class  8  years,  provided  they  be  kept  in  a  state  of  etKcicnt  repair. 

5.  Ships  surveyed  while  building,  as  befi)re  mentioned,  and  frameti  and  fastened  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
ceding descriptions,  but  in  which  good  foreign  white  oak  shall  be  used  in  the  frames  above  the  first 
foothook  heads,  or  in  the  planking  of  which  icxcept  the  strakes  through  which  the  beam  fastenings  pass) 
good  D.uUzic  fir  sh.iU  be  used,  will  be  marked  in  the  book  thus,  "  7  A  " ;  denoting  they  aie  to  remain 
in  the  first  description  of  the  first  class  7  years,  provided  they  be  kept  in  a  state  of  etficient  repair. 

6'.  Ships  surveyed  wlide  building,  as  before  mentionetl,  in  the  frames  of  which,  above  the  first  foothook 
heads,  sound  old  Knglish  or  African  oak  or  teak  timbers  shall  be  used,  but  planked  agreeably  to  any  of  the 
preceding  descriptions,  or  with  American  red  pine,  or  yellow  Ualtic  iiine,  will  be  marked  in  the  book  thus, 
"  6  A  ";  denoting  that  they  are  to  remain  in  the  first  description  of  the  first  class  d  years,  provided  they 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  efficient  re|>air. 

7.  Slii))S  surveyed  wliile  building,  as  before  mentioned,  in  the  frames  of  which  above  the  first  foothook 
heads,  red  pine  timber,  either  American  or  B.iltic,  or  Hackmatack,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  which,  below 
that  m:irk,  the  same  materials  are  used,  or  black  birch,  elm,  ash,  or  hard  wood  of  like  quality,  and  in  the 
planking  of  which  good  yellow  pine  shall  be  used,  will  be  marked  in  the  book  thus,  "  5  A" ;  denoting 
that  they  are  to  remain  in  the  first  description  of  tfie  first  class  5  years,  provided  they  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  efficient  repair. 

8.  Ships  surveyed  while  building,  as  before  mentioned,  the  frames  of  which  above  the  first  Oiothook 
heads,  are  composed  of  yellow  pine,  elm,  ash,  birch,  spruce,  or  otiier  similar  woods,  will  be  marked  in 
the  book  thus,  "  4  .\"  ;  denoting  that  they  are  to  remain  in  the  first  description  of  the  first  class  4  years, 
provided  they  be  kept  in  a  state  of  efficient  repair. 

Ships  built  in  the.  U.  K.  under  a  roof,  and  which  shall  have  occupied  a  period  of  not  less  than  li 
months  in  their  construction,  will  have  one  year  added  to  the  period  prescribed  for  their  continuing  iu 
the  first  class. 

Shi])s  to  be  hereafter  built,  and  not  surveyed  while  building  by  the  surveyors  to  this  society,  will  be 
subjected  to  a  spicial  examination  previously  to  assigning  the  class  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed,  accord, 
ing  to  the  preceding  regulations  ;  but  in  all  such  cases,  1  year  will  be  deducted  from  the  jieriod  allowetl 
to  that  class  ;  in  consideration  of  not  having  been  submitted  to  such  survey  during  the  construction. 

Spt'ciiil  Exccptuius. — Tlie  prohibition,  in  all  cases,  of  the  use  ofjir  will  not  apply  to  ships  the  topside 
planking  of  which,  between  the  lower  paint  and  shear  strake  and  the  upper  black  strai^c  only,  shall 
be  composed  of  pitch   pine,  or  Dantzic  or  Kiga  fir,  of  the  Lest  quality. 

Iro.v-fistened  Ships. 

Ships  under  150  tons,  though  iion-fa-'tened,  will  be  admissible  to  any  of  the  preceding  classes  except 
the  1st,  and  those  above  IM  tons,  to  any  except  the  1st,  t'd,  or  3<l,  provided  that  in  other  resi>ects 
they  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  rules,  and  that  their  bottoms  be  not  copper- 
sheathed. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  above  jieriods,  all  ships  will  be  reduced  to  the  second  description  of  the 
first  class,  designated  by  the  diphthong  .E  ;  but  if  not  surveyed  within  12  months  after  entering  this 
description,  such  ship,  having  been  during  thit  time  in  so'iie  jxjrt  of  the  U.  K.,  the  character  will  be 
omitted  until  such  survey  be  held,  or,  if  required  by  the  owner,  will  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  letter  E. 

Secoiut  Description  of  First  Clus.i  ships.  —  This  class  comprises  shii)s  which,  having  passed  the  i>re- 
scribed  age,  and  not  having  undergone  the  repairs  that  would  entitle  them  to  be  continued  in  or  restored 
to  the  first  description,  or  which  shall  have  been  restored,  and  the  periwl  assigned  for  such  restoration 
having  expired,  are  still  in  a  condition  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  dry  and  perishable  cargoes  ;  these  will 
be  designated  by  the  diphthong  JE. 

Geiwral  lli>?iarks. —  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  competencies  of  ships  for  this  description,  a 
careful  survey  will  be  required  to  be  made  annuaMy,  or  on  the  return  from  every  foreign  voyage,  by  the 
surveyors  to  this  society. 

'I'he  bottom  of  every  ship  of  this  description  will  be  required  to  be  caulketi  at  least  once  in  every  5 
years  ;  or,  if  wood,  siieathed  and  felted  once  in  every  7  years;  but  if  any  ship  be  stripped  within  these 
periods,  the  bottom  to  be  caulked  if  necessary. 

The  surveyors  in  their  reports  to  the  committee,  on  which  the  continuance  of  ships  in  this  letter  is  t» 
be  founded,  are  required  to  state,  distinctly  and  separately,  the  actual  condition  of  the  decks,  ben  !c^  and 
topsides,  particularly  in  the  way  of  the  deck  fastenings,  water-ways,  hatchway-comings,  beams,  breast- 
hooks,  up|)er  and  lower  deck  fastenings,  timber,  plank,  and  treenails. 

Where  the  surveyors  to  this  society  consider  repairs  to  be  requisite,  they  are  respectfully  to  intimate 
the  same,  in  writing,  to  the  owner,  agent,  or  master;  and  if  such  repairs  are  not  entered  upon  within  a 
reasonable  time,  a  corresponding  rei)ort  will  be  made  to  the  committee. 

In  cases  where  it  shall  satisfactorily  appear  to  the  surveyors  to  this  society  that  tlonbling,  of  sufficient 
thickness  and  properly  wrought  and  fastened,  may  be  allowed  as  a  substitute  for  the  shitting  of  jilank, 
cither  in  the  wales  or  bottom,  the  surveyor  is  to  make  a  special  report  thereof,  together  with  his  reasons, 
to  the  committee,  who  will  determine  thereon. 

Second  Class  Ships. 

Will  comprise  all  ships  which  shall  be  found,  on  survey,  unfit  for  carrying  rfr//  cargoes,  but  which 
shall  be  reported  by  the  surveyors  to  this  society  to  be  i>erfcctly  safe  and  fit  for  the  rrnveyance,  tu  nil 
parts  of  the  world,  of  cargoes  not  in  their  nature  subject  to  sea  damage,  and  they  will  be  designated  by  the 
letter  E. 

Subject  to  occasional  inspection,  ships  will  continue  in  this  class  so  long  as  their  condition  shall,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  coniinittcc,  entitle  thera  thereto. 

Third  Class  Ships. 

Will  comprise  shi|)S  that  arc  in  good  constitution,  and  which  shall  be  found,  on  survey,  fit  for  the  con- 
veyance, o)i  short  v(>!/nf;i's  (not  out  of  Europe},  of  cargoes  in  their  nature  not  subject  to  sea  damage,  and 
they  will  be  designated  by  the  letter  I. 

Additional  Rules  for  Ships  of  the  First  Description  of  the  First  Class. 

Resolved,  Committee  Minute,  16th  Dec.  1834. 

That  an  intermediate  class  be  constituted,  comprising  ships  in  which  all  the  requisites  for  the  ten  years 

ships  have  been  coirplicd  with,  although  sonic  of  those  required  for  the  twelve  years  ships  may  have  been 

omittcti ;   and  that  such   ships  are  to  remain  in  the  first  description  of  the  first  class  eleven  t/ears; 

provided  they  be  kept  in  a  state  of  efficient  repair,  and  that  they  be  marked  in  the  book  thus,  "II  A." 
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Committee  Minute,  lOtli  Dec.  l8oJ. 
Ordered, 
That  tlie  rule  requiring  "  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  butt  bolts  are  not  through  anil  clenched,  one 
year  will  be  deductcil  troni  the  period  assigned  in  the  classification  of  the  vessel,"  shall  nut  be  apijlicd  to 
ships  built  previously  to  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations  of  this  society ;  but  that  in  the  case  of  all 
vessels  built  since  that  period,  the  rule  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

RicsTou.\TioN  OF  Ships  to  the  Fir.st  Description  of  the  First  Cla.ss. 

If  at  any  time,  before  the  expiration  of  one  half  of  the  number  of  years  beyond  the  period  for  which 
ships  iire  to  remain  in  the  first  description  of  the  first  class,  an  owner  be  desirous  to  have  his  ship 
continued  in,  or  restored  to,  that  description,  such  restoration  shall  be  acceded  to  (on  his  con.senting  to 
the  si)ecial  survey  hereafter  described,  and  performing  the  repairs  found  requisite)  for  a  further  period, 
but  which  shall  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  time  originally  assigned  for  her  remaining  in  the  fir>t 
description  of  the  first  class,  the  same  to  be  calculated  from  the  year  of  such  restoration. 

Ilcijaisites  for  Ucstoiation.  —  AH  the  bolts  in  the  range  of  each  deck  to  be  driven  out,  and  the  planks 
taken  out ;  the  upper  deck  water-ways,  and  plank  shears,  and  spirkctting,  and  the  strake  next  the  water, 
ways  on  the  lower  deck  in  the  midships,  to  be  also  taken  out  ;  the  sheatiiing  to  be  entirely  stripped  o(f' 
the  bottom;  a  strake  in  the  upi)er  course  of  the  bottom  between  the  wales  and  the  light-water  mark, 
fore  and  aft,  and  a  plank  in  the  ceiling  at  the  Hoor  heads,  to  be  taken  out,  the  timbers  to  be  clear,  and 
the  hooks  forward  to  be  exposed  ;  and  in  that  state  the  ship  to  be  submitted  to  a  special  survey  and  ex- 
amination, at  which  the  attention  of  the  surveyors  to  this  society  is  to*be  particularly  directed  to  the 
state  of  the  decks,  the  remaining  plank  of  the  topsides,  the  wales,  upper  courses,  and  treenails,  and  other 
fastenings  ;  also  to  the  state  of  the  frame,  hawse  timbers,  and  knight  heads,  kelson,  floors,  foothooks, 
ceiling,  aad  breast  hooks,  the  rudder  in  all  its  parts  and  hangings;  and  if,  after  such  examination,  the 
owner  should  consent  to  take  out  all  planks,  timbers,  beams,  knees,  water-ways,  fastenings,  and  other 
l)arts  that  may  be  found  defective,  and  objected  to,  and  replace  them  with  materials  of  the  same  species, 
or  of  equal  quality,  as  those  of  which  the  ship  was  originally  constructed  ;  such  ships  to  be  entitled  to 
restoraticm  to  the  first  description  of  the  first  class  for  a  further  period  proportionate  to  their  real  con- 
dition and  the  extent  of  the  repairs  performed,  and  provided  that  they  be  at  all  times  thereafter  kept  in 
a  state  of  efficient  repair. 

Addilionnl  Rule.  —  But  if,  at  any  age,  the  whole  of  the  outside  plank  of  a  vessel  should  be  taken  ofT  as 
low  as  the  second  foothook  heads,  and  the  remainder  of  the  planking,  either  outside  or  inside,  together 
with  all  the  decks,  be  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  timbers  of  the  frame  entirely  to  view,  and  in  that  state 
the  ship  be  submitted  to  a  special  survey  and  examination  by  the  surveyors  to  this  society  ;  and  if,  after 
such  exa;nination,  all  timbers,  beams,  knees,  kelsons,  transoms,  breast  hooks,  remaining  plank,  inside  or 
outside,  or  other  i)arts  to  be  defective,  be  replaced  with  materials  of  the  same  species,  or  equal  quality, 
with  those  of  which  the  ship  was  originally  constructed,  and  all  the  treenails  driven  out  and  renewed  ; 
such  ships  may  be  restored  to  the  first  description  of  the  first  class,  for  so  long  a  period  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  by  the  committee,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  the  term  of  six  years,  as  provided  by  the  sixth 
general  rule  for  ships,  in  the  construction  of  which  old  timber  has  been  used. 

Fur  Ships  v/tich  comprise  the  existing  Tonna'^e.  —  All  ships  comprising  the  existing  tonnage  are  to 
undergo  a  very  careful  survey  by  the  surveyors,  prior  to  registration,  and  will  be  classed  in  the  new 
Kegister  agreeably  to  the  descriptions  herein  before  laid  down  for  the  building  of  new  ships,  unless  on 
such  survey  there  be  found  sufticient  cause  to  assign  them  a  less  period. 

On  the  proposed  survey,  especial  attention  is  required  to  the  following  points;  namely,  to  an  examin. 
ation  of  the  state  of  the  upper  deck  fastenings,  water-ways,  s|)irketting,  plank  shears,  topsides,  and 
upper  deck,  with  its  appendages;  also  the  lower  deck  fastenings,  wales,  and  counter,  and  the  |>lank  and 
treenails  outside  the  water's  edge;  the  state  of  the  rudder,  windlass,  and  capstan  (if  the  latter  be  used 
for  purchasing  the  anchors). 

And  if  on  the  examination  any  ship  shall  be  found  so  defective  as  to  render  her  unfit  to  continue  on  the 
first  description  of  the  first  class  for  the  remainder  of  such  term  of  years,  as  she  would  be  entitled  to 
under  iJiese  rides  and  re/^ulations,  a  notice  of  the  intention  to  make  such  a  reduction  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days,  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the  surveyors  to  this  society,  to  the  master,  owner,  or  agent,  with 
an  intimation  that,  if  any  of  them  object  to  the  alteration,  the  committee  will  direct  a  special  survey,  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  ship,  on  the  said  master,  owner  or  agent  agreeing  to  pay  the  expenses  attending 
the  same,  should  it  be  found  that  the  proposed  reduction  was  Justifiable. 

Ships'  Anchors,  Cables,  and  Stores. 
All  vessels  are  required  to  have  their  masts,  spars,  and  standing  rigging  in  good  order,  and  the  principal 
sails  in  sufficient  number  and  good  condition  ;  and  every  ship  is  to  be  supplied  with  a  good  hempen  stream 
cable,  or  hawser,  of  sufticient  size  and  length,  and  with  at  least  one  good  warp;  and  all  vessels  are 
required  to  be  provided  with  anchors  of  i)roper  weight,  and  cables  of  approved  quality,  in  number  and 
length  according  to  the  undermentioned  scale  :  — 

Anchors. —  All  vessels  under  iJOtJ  tons  to  have  at  least  two  bawer  anchors;  and  all  vessels  above  that 
tonnage  to  be  provided  with  at  least  three  bower  aiichurc 

Fatliuiiu.  Tom.  Pathom: 

A II  vessels  from  300  to  100  to  have  at  least  'UHt  if  chain. 
—  lUO  — 620  —  'i'i.0      — 

But  in  .nil  cases  where  higi{)en  cables  are  used,  then  one  sixtli 
more  in  length  will  be  retiuired. 


CuMm.  — All  vessels  under  100  to  have  at  least  160  if  chain. 

—  KKI  to  I.'jO  —  lllO       — 
_          l.')l)_200              _              170       — 

—  200  —  300  —  UO       — 


B'tats.^  AW  vessels  under  l.W  tons  to  be  provided  with  1  good  boat;  and  every  vessel  above  that 
tonnage  to  be  provided  with  at  least  2  good  boats. 

For  Ships  navigated  by  Steam. 

All  sea-going  vessels  navigated  by  steam  shall  be  required  to  be  surveyed  twice  in  each  year,  when  a 
character  shall  be  assigned  to  them  according  to  the  rei>ort  of  survey  as  regards  the  classification  of  the 
hull  and  materials  of  the  vessel. 

That  with  respect  to  the  boilers  and  machinery,  the  owners  are  required  to  produce  to  the  surveyors  to 
this  society,  at  the  above  directed  surveys,  a  certificate  from  .some  competent  master  engineer,  deserihing 
their  state  and  condition  at  those  periods;  and  to  which  certificate  it  is  desirable  there  should  lie  added 
a  description  of  the  particidars  of  the  same  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  in  the  manner  and  fonii  annexed  ; 
to  be  apiiciided  to  the  report  of  survey  and  delivered  to  the  connnittce,  who  will  thereupon  insert  m  the 
register  book  the  letters  "M.  C,"  denoting  that  the  boilers  and  machinery  have  been  inspected,  and  certified 
to  be  in  goinl  order  and  safe  working  condition  ;  but  if  no  certificate  of  their  condition  be  furnished  by 
the  owner  or  master,  then  no  chaiacter  can  be  assigned. 

The  surveyors  to  this  Society  are  directed  to  observe  the  following  rules,  with  regard  to  vessels  navi. 
gated  by  steam  :  — 

//«//. —  To  examine  and  report  the  scantling  of  timbers,  plank,  and  fastenings,  where  built,  and  by 
whom,  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  sailing  vessels. 

.Scantlings.  — The  scantlings  are  to  be  deemed  sufficient  for  a  steam  vessel  under  300  tons  register,  if 
equal  to  those  required  by  the  scale  prescribed  in  the  rules  for  this  society,  for  a  sailing  vestel  of  two 
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thirds  of  tlic  registered  tonnage  of  such  steam  vessel ;  but  for  a  steam  vessel  above  300  tons  register,  then 
the  scantlings  are  to  be  equal  to  those  required  by  the  scale  for  a  sailing  vessel  of  three  fourths  of  the 
registered  tonnage  of  such  steam- vessel. 

Floors.  —  Where  the  vessel  is  not  filled  in  solid  to  the  floor  heads  in  the  engine-room,  an  exception 
will  be  specially  made  against  any  reduction  of  the  scantling  of  the  floors,  which,  in  such  cases,  will  not 
be  permitted  to  be  upon  the  reduced  scale  of  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the  dimensions  for  the  scant- 
lings of  sailing  vessels  as  before  stated  ;  but  the  floors  will  then  be  required  to  be  equal  to  the  dimensions 
set  forth  in  the  rules  for  ships,  of  the  actual  registered  tonnage  of  the  steam  vessel. 

The  surveyors  are  required  to  report  the  number,  size,  length,  fastenings,  and  mode  of  arrangement  of 
the  engine  and  boiler  sleepers,  and  the  description  of  timber  of  which  they  are  cim\poscd,  and  whether 
diagonally  trussed  with  wood  or  iron,  and  to  what  extent;  the  length,  size,  and  fastenings  of  shelf-piece* 
and  paddle  beams  ;  and  whether  the  vessel  be  constructed  with  sponcings,  and  how  tiiey  are  formed  ;  and 
to  give  the  general  length  and  shifting  of  the  plank  outside  and  inside. 

Materials  and  Stores.  —  The  surveyors  are  to  examine  and  report  the  number  and  description  of  the 
masts,  sails,  anchors,  cables,  hawsers,  warps,  and  boats,  as  directed  to  be  done  for  sailing  vessels;  but  the 
anchors  and  cables  will  not  be  required  to  exceed  in  number,  weight,  and  length  those  of  a  sailing  vessel 
of  two  thirds  of  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  steam  vessel. 

The  surveyors  are  to  be  particular  In  examining  the  boats  of  all  vessels  employed  in  carrying 
l>assengers. 

Lloyd's  Register  of  Britislr  and  Foreign  Shipping.— Certificate  for  Vessels  navigated  by  Steam. 

Boilers. 


[Place  and  date]  ,  ,  183  . 

,  certify  that  the  whole  of  the  boilers  and  machinery 
of  the  steam  vessel  ,  belonging  to  , 

whereof  is  master,  tons,  have  been 

earefuUy  inspected  and  examined  by  ,  at  , 

and  that  find  tlie  same  to  be  at  this  time  in 

good  order  and  safe  working  condition. 


Witness 


handy 

,  blaster  Engineer. 


The  following  is  a  true  aci-ount  of  the  particulars  of  the 
machinery  of  i^  steam  vessel  ,  herein  named  :  — 


nber 


EngU 


Kslimated  power 

Diameter  of  paddle-wheels 

J^ngth  of  paddles  .  _  - 

Breadth  of  paddles 

If  upon  the  first  or  second  motion 

Number  of  revolutions  per  minute 

Siae  and  couditiotl  of  the  holding-Uown  bolts 


Fuel. 
Where  stowed 
If  in  contact  with  boiler 
For  what  quantity  room  is  provided 
If  liable  to  get  wetted 


Whether  iron  or  copper        -             -               .  . 

M'orking  pressure        -  .  - 

If  it  can  be  increased  at  pleasure        -               .  - 
If  any  and  wh.-it  means  of  changing  the  water  with- 
out extinguishing  the  tires  and  blowing  off 

Number  of  feed  pumps        -              -              -  . 

How  attached                  -                 -                 -  - 

Stale  of  the  boilers              -              -              .  - 


What  clear  space  at  the  topside  of  the  boiler 
Do.  at  the  end        -  .  .  . 

Do.  round  the  chimney 


Pwmps.- 
Number  of  hand  pumps 
If  any  attached  to  engine,  their  imrpose  and  power     - 

Number  of  force  pumps,  with  a  branch  and  hose  of 
salficient  length  to  reach  to  every  part  of  the  ve.ssel 

,  Master  Engineer. 

The  rules  herein  set  forth  may  at  all  times  be  altered  by  the 
presiding  committee,  and  especially  to  meet  any  acknowledged 
improvements  which  may  be  made  in  naval  architecture,  or 
in  the  materials  used  in  ship-building. 


No  one  can  question  tlie  advantages  that  will  result  from  carrying  a  plan  of  this  sort 
completely  into  execution.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  doubt  much  whether  this  can 
be  done  without  the  co-operation  of  government.  It  is  invidious  to  impose  on  one  set  of 
merchants  and  shipowners  the  task  of  deciding  upmi  tlie  condition  of  the  ships  or  other 
property  belonging  to  others ;  and,  though  we  have  every  co«ifidence  in  the  integrity  of 
She  gentlemen  composing  the  cominittee,  the  inost  honourable  men  are  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  an  esprit  da  corps,  and  by  insensible  bia.sses.  We,  therefore,  cannot  help 
thinking  that  tlie  scheme  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  success,  and  that  the 
classification  would  be  more  likely  to  be  correct,  were  it  managed  by  individuals  nowise 
connected  with  business.  Tlie  surveyors,  on  whose  capacity  and  Iionesty  the  whole 
scheme  must  principally  depend,  ought  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  good  or  ill-will 
of  those  on  whose  property  they  have  to  report.  But  can  tliat  be  said  to  be  the  case  at 
present?  and  can  it  be  fairly  presumed  that  merchants  or  shipowners  will  deal  by  the 
property  of  their  friends  and  neighbours  as  it  might  be  dealt  with  by  officers  appointed 
.by,  and  responsible  only  to,  government  ?  We  apprehend  that  both  those  questions  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative ;  and  hence  our  conviction  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
government  should  interfere.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  bound  to  do  every  thing  in 
its  power  to  promote  the  safety  of  navigation,  and  to  preserve  the  lives  of  our  seamen. 
In  tliis  view  it  erects  lighthouses,  and  prescribes  regulations  as  to  pilotage,  &c.  But, 
how  indispensable  soever,  tliese  are  not  more  essential  to  the  interests  of  lavigation  than 
a  proper  classification  of  ships;  and,  if  other  means  should  fail  to  eiFect  this  desirable 
purpose,  government  will  certainly  neglect  a  most  important  duty  if  it  do  not  interpose. 

(For  a  further  discussion  of  this  important  question,  see  the  article  on  the  Frequency 

of  Shipwrecks  in  the  122d  number  of  the  Edinburyh  Review.  Some  of  the  previous 
statements  are  taken  from  that  article.) 

3.  Incapacity  of  Masters.  —  Means  hy  tvhich  it  might  he  obviated.  —  But  government  will 
not  do  its  duty,  if  it  do  not  go  further  than  this.  An  erroneous  ela,ssification  of  shipping 
has  been  one  great  cause  of  shipwreck,  but  it  has  not  been  the  only  one.  The  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  the  masters  and  officers  is  another,  and  hardly  a  less  copious,  source  of 
disaster.  Officers  of  the  navy  have  to  go  through  a  course  of  discipline,  and  are  obliged 
to  submit  to  certain  examinations  as  to  their  proficiency  in  seamanship.  This,  also,  was 
the  case  with  the  officers  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships,  which  were  exceedingly  well 
jMvigatcd.      Indeed,  the  Company  trusted  entirely  for  protection  to  the  goodness  of  their 
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ships,  and  the  skill  of  their  officers  and  men ;  it  not  hcing  their  practice  ever  to  insure. 
But  the  masters  and  officers  of  ordinary  merchant-ships  are  not  subjected  to  any  specific 
training,  or  any  regular  examination.  Every  thing  is  left  to  mere  individual  investiga- 
tion and  selection  ;  and  this,  as  every  one  knows,  depends  almost  wholly  on  accident ;  or, 
which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  it,  on  the  skill,  industry,  liberality,  &c.  of  the  shipowner.  Every 
one  must  be  satisfied  that  masters  so  chosen  cannot  fail  of  being,  in  many  instances,  very 
ill  qualified  for  their  business.  Few,  however,  have  any  notion  of  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  thence  arising ;  but  we  have  been  assured  by  gentlemen  of  undoubted  inform- 
ation, and  extensively  connected  with  the  business  of  insurance,  that  nearly  half  the 
losses  at  sea  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance,  incapacity,  and  carelessness  of  the  masters 
and  crews.  Perhaps,  there  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this  ;  but,  supposing  that  only 
a  third  part,  or  that  266  out  of  the  800  vessels  wrecked  in  1833,  were  lost  through  the 
circumstances  referred  to,  is  not  that  enough,  not  merely  to  justify  government  interfer- 
ing to  avert  so  great  an  evil,  but  to  make  such  interference  a  positive  duty  ? 

The  interposition  of  government,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  is  not  only  absolutely  just 
and  necessary,  but  it  is  conformable  to  the  highest  authority.  The  famous  French 
ordinance  of  1681  has  the  following  article :  —  "  Aticun  ne  pourra  ci-upres  etre  regie  capi- 
taine,  niaitre,  ou  patron  de  navire,  quil  n'ait  navigue  pendant  cinq  ans,  et  n'ait  ete  exa- 
mine puhliquement  sur  le  fait  de  la  navigation,  et  trouve  capable  par  deux  anciens  maitres, 
en  presence  des  officiers  de  V Amiraute  et  du  Professeur  de  V Hydrographie,  «'j7  y  en  a 
dans  le  lieu."  (Liv.  ii.  tit.  1.  §  1.)  A  similar  article  has  been  inserted  in  the  Code 
de  Commerce ;  and,  in  1825,  the  French  government  issued  an  ordinance  specifying, 
in  detail,  the  qualifications  that  are  necessary  before  any  one  can  obtain  a  certificate  of 
his  fitness  to  command  a  ship,  either  on  a  foreign  or  a  coasting  voyage ;  the  persons  who 
are  to  examine  candidates ;  and  the  rules  that  are  to  be  observed  in  the  examination. 
Some  similar  ordeal  ought  certainly  to  be  established  in  this  country.  The  authority  of 
the  master  is  so  very  great,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  including  not  merely  the  ship 
and  goods  of  his  employers,  but  the  lives  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  so  very  extensive, 
that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  public  to  provide  that  it  be  not  committed  to  ignorant 
or  incapable  hands. 

Perhaps  it  would,  at  first,  be  enough  to  enact,  that  no  ship,  which  cleared  out  for 
an  oversea  voyage,  should  be  deemed  a  British  ship,  unless  the  master  and  the  second  in 
command  had  received  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the  proper  authorities.  This  would 
leave  it  to  the  owners  to  take  whom  they  pleased  as  masters  of  coasting  vessels  ;  but 
we  believe  that  the  better  way  would  be  to  enact  that  all  masters  of  vessels,  above  a 
specified  tonnage,  should  be  selected  from  among  certificated  persons.  We  do  hope  that 
the  next  time  we  may  have  to  notice  this  subject  will  be  to  announce  that  the  measure 
now  suggested,  or  one  of  a  like  import,  has  been  carried  into  effect.  —  {Edinburgh 
Review,  loc.  cit. ) 

4.  Disorderly  Conduct  of  the  Crews.  —  Means  by  which  it  might  be  obviated.  —  No- 
thing, we  are  well  assured,  would  do  so  much  to  obviate  the  disorderly  bad  conduct  so 
frequently  complained  of,  on  the  part  of  seamen,  as  the  enforcing  of  sobriety  on  board 
ships.  However  disgraceful,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  some  very  bad 
cases  of  shipwreck  have  been  mainly  occasioned  by  the  drunkenness  of  the  crew.  The 
Americans  have  seen  the  advantage  that  would  arise  from  a  reform  in  this  particular  j 
and  large  numbers  of  American  ships,  especially  of  those  engaged  in  long  voyages,  are 
now  sent  to  sea,  in  which  the  use  of  spirits  is  strictly  prohibited,  unless  wlien  prescribed 
by  the  surgeon  as  a  cordial  or  medicine.  In  these  ships  the  conditions  of  agreement, 
signed  by  the  men,  have  at  their  head  the  words  "  No  Grog  allowed,"  printed  in  large 
capitals.  Instead  of  it,  the  seamen  are  liberally  supplied  with  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.  ;  and, 
it  is  said,  that  the  crews  of  the  ships  fitted  out  on  this  plan  are  not  only  more  orderly, 
but  that  they  are  more  vigorous,  and  able  to  endure  greater  fatigue.  But,  to  establish 
the  superiority  of  this  practice,  it  is  enough  to  mention  that  the  American  insurance 
offices  have,  for  some  time  past,  insured  "  temperance  ships"  at  a  decidedly  lower  premium 
than  others !  We  are  convinced,  that  nothing  would  do  half  so  much  to  improve  the 
character  of  our  common  seamen,  as  the  introduction  of  a  similar  system  into  our  mer- 
chant-service. And,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  against  it,  we  are  glad  to  have 
to  state,  that  some  ships,  fitted  out  on  this  plan,  have  sailed  from  London  and  Liver- 
pool, and  that  (even  in  this  its  incipient  stage)  it  has  been  found  to  answer  exceedingly 
well. 

5.  Improper  Built  of  Ships.  —  We  have  elsewhere  noticed  (article  Tonnage,  in  this 
Supplement)  the  act  5&  6  Will. 4.  c.  56.,  passed  last  session,  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of 
ships.  In  the  old  system,  the  tonnage  was  determined  by  reference  only  to  a  ship's  length 
and  breadth ;  which  led  to  vessels  being  built  of  a  disproportionate  depth,  in  order  that 
th.eir  registered  tonnage,  and,  consequently,  the  charges  depending  on  it,  might  be  dimin- 
ished as  much  as  pos.sible.  The  faulty  construction  of  ships  tlience  arising  has,  no  doubt, 
contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  occasion   losses  ;  but  the  act  referred  to,  by  making  the 
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tonnage  be  fairly  determined  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  ship,   whatever  the  form 
may  be,  will  completely  obviate  this  source  of  defective  construction  and  loss. 

Account  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1834 
specifying  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entering  Inwards  and  clearing  Outwards  (including 
their  repeated  Voyages),  and  the  Number  of  their  Crews;  separating  British  from  Foreign  Vessels;  and 
distinguishing  the  Navigation  with  each  Country. 


SLATE.  —  Slate  and  chalk  laden  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  bound  for  foreign  parts 
shall  be  deemed  ballast ;  and  all  such  shijjs  or  vessels  having  on  board  only  slate,  or  slate 
and  chalk,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  departing  in  ballast ;  and  if,  on  the  return  of  any  such 
ship  or  vessel,  any  slates  or  chalk  be  remaining  on  board,  they  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
her  ballast.  —  (4  &  5  Jfill.  4.   c.  89.    §  3.) 

SMUGGLING.  —  Tlie  85th  clause  in  the  act  3  &  4  WDl.  4.  c.  .53.,  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling  {Diet.  p.  1061.),  authorising  justices  to  sentence  seafaring  men,  convicted 
of  smuggling,  to  serve  in  the  navy  for  5  years,  has  been  repealed.  Persons  convicted  of 
such  offences  are  now  to  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  to  hard  labour,  for  not 
less  than  6  months  for  the  first  offence,  9  for  the  second,  and  12  for  the  third.  — 
(4&5  miLl.  c.  13.  §2.) 

SPELTER.  —  The  exportation  of  spelter  or  zinc  from  Europe  to  India,  which  began 
in  1821,  produced  .in  extent  of  speculation,  and  a  fluctuation  of  price,  that  could  hardly 
have  been  conceived  possible.  —  Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the 


Countries. 

Inwards. 

Outwards.                                     | 

British. 

Foreign. 
Ships.      Tont.        Men. 

British. 

Foreign.               | 

Shij... 

Tons. 

ilen. 

Sfiiys. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 
l52 

Tons. 

Ucn. 

llussia 

1,519 

297,013 

13,568 

228       59,166     2,725 

I,0!i2 

217,375 

9,941 

38,826 

1,732 

Sweden 

1U3 

15,355 

764 

183       35,910     1,731 

101 

15,278 

770 

125 

22,174 

1,051 

Norway 

C3 

6,403 

398 

618      9S,.-503'    5,139 

44 

4,177 

283 

612 

107,809 

5,406 

Denmark 

47 

6,691 

276 

657       5.->,2S2     3,138 

335 

56,703 

2,667 

817 

86,720 

4,696 

Prussia 

l'J3 

32,01!  1 

],50li 

557   ;118,111 

5,081 

155 

25,609 

1,216 

425 

88,396 

3,817 

(jermajijr 

701 

115,278 

5, .51 12 

5H      45,471 

2,.552 

719 

117,9K4 

5,669 

586 

48,865 

2,721 

Holland    - 

1,011 

137,546 

6,684 

646       67,2,30 

3,667 

877 

120,584 

5,847 

597 

61,214 

3,891 

Belgium 

407 

40,S75 

3,265 

371 

43,683 

2,2fi0 

373 

31, OH 

2,896 

3.32 

36,369 

1,893 

France        -           •         - 

1,563 

128,017 

12,168 

1,403 

74,582 

9,207 

1,574 

131,941 

12  ,,361 

1,202 

66,4.79 

7,682 

Portugal,  Proper 

514 

59,015 

3,492 

56 

4,M9 

322 

508 

61,(118 

3,832 

90 

16,8.33 

895 

Azores 

165 

12,.-)3S 

753 

, 

165 

12,493 

848 

2 

261 

26 

Madeira 

14 

2,475 

160 

. 

. 

_ 

20 

5,432 

197 

Spain  and  tlie  Balearic 

IslantU 

427 

45,254 

2,588 

34 

3,862 

288 

341 

36,799 

2,176 

52 

8,192 

500 

Canar>-  Islands 

36 

3,830 

198 

1 

104 

.  6 

34 

3,711 

196 

1 

92 

8 

(jibraltar 

28 

3,720 

207 

. 

. 

94 

11,731 

648 

6 

1,151 

61 

Italy  and  Italian  Islands 

3S7 

58,142 

3,218 

63 

14,380 

'   799' 

473 

71,076 

3,943 

60 

12,947 

703 

•Malta 

S 

1,0H5 

67 

1 

156 

9 

SO 

12,022 

645 

6 

984 

61 

Ionian  Islands 

62 

8,469 

462 

42 

5,753 

306 

Turkey  and  Continental 

Greece 

134 

18,688 

1,012 

1 

298 

15 

140 

20,789 

1,166 

1 

292 

14 

.Morea  and  Greek  Islds. 

16 

2,311 

121 

. 

. 

10 

1,158 

69 

Eirvpt 

6 

1,124 

57 

. 

24 

5,067 

299 

1 

260 

14 

Tripoli,    Barbary,    and 

.Morocco 

33 

4,014 

209 

. 

20 

2,531 

141 

1 

322 

16 

Coast    of  Africa,    from 

Morocco  to  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope 

137 

32..313 

1,763 

5 

452 

4S 

151 

35,533 

2,091 

4 

&10 

35 

Capeof  Good  Hope 

27 

5,566 

330 

- 

• 

47 

y,u5 

530 

Eastern  Coast  from  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 

Babel  Mandel 

1 

138 

7 

Isle  of  Bourbon 

. 

. 

. 

1 

195 

14 

Cape  de  \'erd  Islands    - 

- 

. 

. 

3 

892 

39 

St.  Helena  and  Ascen- 

2 

3G2 

19 

. 

. 

12 

2,1.58 

119 

Mauritius 

75 

20,909 

1,073 

. 

. 

33 

9,192 

490 

-Arabia       -           -        - 

. 

. 

. 

. 

2 

537 

28 

Ea-t   India    Company's 

'I'erritories,  Singapore 

and  Ceylon 

186 

75,461 

4,638 

. 

. 

197 

90,833 

5,829 

Sumatra 

. 

. 

- 

1 

279 

21 

China        ... 

30 

"  29,308 

2,649 

. 

. 

. 

16 

8,887 

632 

4 

1,176 

61 

.Tava 

5 

1,901 

99 

2 

584 

31 

11 

2,766 

161 

4 

1,623 

76 

Philippine  Islands 

6 

1,5»6 

85 

1 

372 

18 

3 

728 

46 

Ports  of  Siam 

. 

. 

1 

337 

20 

New  South  Wales 

42 

12,400 

672 

. 

. 

. 

90 

29,567 

J, 756 

British  Nortliem  Colo- 

1,905 

524,606 

23,270 

. 

1,880 

503,393 

23,315 

British  \Vest  Indies      - 

918 

246,605 

13,387 

. 

900 

216,609 

13,836 

Ha^u 

13 

1,928 

113 

. 

. 

- 

49 

7,728 

451 

2 

391 

23 

Cuiia,  and  other  Foreign 

\\'est  Indies 

35 

7,152 

359 

5 

1,.367 

54 

87 

16,755 

960 

11 

3,236 

146 

I'nitetl  States 

281 

94,658 

4,078 

492 

204,529 

8,417 

.387 

133,754 

6,217 

546 

220,913 

9,261 

.Mexico 

35 

6,893 

366 

2 

490 

23 

29 

5,502 

314 

2 

490 

21 

(lUatemala 

2 

272 

17 

Columbia 

36 

7,459 

414 

. 

. 

. 

18 

3,820 

203 

Brazils 

140 

29,371 

1,515 

3 

508 

26 

176 

41,154 

2,101 

3 

854 

42 

States  of  Rio  de  la  Plata 

52 

10,120 

526 

. 

48 

9,206 

513 

3 

820 

41 

Chili 

27 
15 

6,341 
2,768 

358 
167 

4 

1,074 

55 

28 
11 

6,532 
2,176 

385 
1.35 

The  Whale  Fisheries   - 

107 

54,161 

3,993 

. 

99 

33,014 

4,275 

Isles  of  Guernsey  ,Jer»e>, 

and  Man 

2,380 

14G,.543 

10,103 

37 

5,652 

286 

2,141 

122,365 

8,841 

2 

249 

14 

Greenland  (Ice) 

7 

802 

51 

2 

231 

16 

Koreitoi   parts  (not  dis- 

tinguished) 

Totals 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1,169 

47 

161 

20,669 

913 

13,903 

2,298,263 

126,727 

5,894    83.3,905' 45,897 

13,639" 

2,296,325 

129,501 

5,823 

852  827 

45,829 
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Quantity,  Value,  and  Selling  Price  of  the  Spelter  imported  Into  Calcutta  from  all  Parts  from  the 

year  IS'JO— 21. 


Years. 

<>uantity 
importvti. 

Value. 

Average  Price 
per  F>.  Md. 

Years. 

Quantity 
import  eil. 

Value. 

Averape  Price 
per  Vy.  Mil. 

Daz.  Mils. 

Sa.  Rs. 

Cur.  Rs. 

Bill.  Mdt. 

*U.  «J. 

Ciir.  Rj. 

IS'20-21 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1S27-2S 

lS5,fi34 

1,173,«14 

9       3 

lS2l-'i'i 

22,(13fi 

'22A,."C0 

•23      7 

IS'28.29 

1.33,451 

711,217 

7       2 

lS'i'i-'Z3 

4G,().T2 

510, IC? 

a)    10 

1S29-30 

iiy,795 

4S7,2S7 

G      1 

lSM-'^4 

9t,S7.3 

l,41'2,33fi 

15     10 

1.S.30-.-51 

71,110 

3fi3,208 

5    10 

IS-^l-M 

VM,'MH) 

1  ,y.S6,7<jO 

13      8 

l.s31-.-'2 

(J  1,331 

299,.5S3 

5      S 

lH'iS-'iR 

1.J0,.1SI) 

l,193,y.W 

li    13 

lS3,!-3o 

50,710 

130,948 

lH'iG-UV 

IS.S.fiTO 

1,.-^)S,73S 

10    13 

lS.53-31 

24,941 

96,312 

This  table  shows  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  speculation  had  operated  on  this  article.  The 
excess  of  imports  from  1S'ii-'-25  to  18'28-29  was  such,  that  recently  the  trade  may  be  said  to  iiave  been 
altogether  extinct,  the  supplies  that  were  carried  out  during  the  3  years  ending  with  18.j4-35  being  in- 
tended rather  to  serve  as  dead  weight  than  as  a  merchantable  article.  The  slock  in  the  India  market  has> 
now,  however,  been  so  much  reduced,  that  a  considerable  rise  of  prices  may,  at  no  distant  period,  be  fairly 
anticipated.  {Be/l's  Cumparative  f'iew  of  t/ie  Commerce  qf  Bengal  for  lSJO-31,  and  1831-3ii,  p.  5.  ;  and 
for  1S32-33,  and  1833-34,  p.  i.'4.) 

SPIRITS.  —  The  reader  will  find,  in  the  body  of  tliis  work  (art.  Spirits,  p.  107.5.), 
a  statement  of  the  smuggling  and  other  perriicious  consequences  resulting  in  Ireland 
from  the  oppressive  duties  laid  on  spirits  previously  to  1823  ;  of  the  good  effects  of  tlie 
reduction  of  the  duty  to  2s.  \0d.  the  Imperial  gallon  in  that  year;  and  of  the  influence 
which  the  addition  of  6d.  to  the  duty  in  1831  had  in  reviving  that  illicit  distillation,  the 
preceding  reduction  had  gone  far  to  put  down.  The  view  we  took  of  the  ncccs.iity  of 
making  a  fresh  reduction  of  the  duty  was  approved  and  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry ;  and  has,  we  are  glad  to  s:iy,  been  acted  on  by  govern- 
ment ;  the  act  4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  75.,  having  reduced  the  duty  on  British  spirits,  entered 
for  home  consumption  in  Ireland,  to  2s.  4fZ.  a  gallon. 

It  was  contended,  when  this  measure  was  before  parliament,  that  the  reduction  should  be  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  that,  by  confining  it  to  si)irits  used  in  Ireland,  a  new  temptation  would  be 
created  to  .smuggle  from  that  country  into  England  and  Scotland.  This  no  doubt  will  be,  in  some  degree, 
the  case;  and  we  hope  that  no  long  period  will  be  allowed  to  elapse  till  the  measure  be  gencraliseil.  We 
do  not,  however,  think  that  there  is  much  probability  of  its  giving  birth  to  any  considerable  amount  of 
.■iinuggling ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  reduction  was  much  more  urgently  required  in  Ireland 
than  any  where  else.     Scotch  whisky  carried  to  Ireland  is  admitted  for  consumption  at  tiie  low  duty. 

S/iirit  Licences. — The  act  4 &  5  Will.  4.  c.  75.  made  certain  additions  to  the  duties  on  spirit  licences, 
which  are  now  as  follows  :  — 

From  the  10th  of  October,  1S31,  retailers  of  spirits  whose  premises  are  rated  under 


10/. 

per 

annum. 

shall 

pa> 

3    3    0  iier  anr 

urn  of  licence  duty. 

At  10/.  and  under  20/. 

— 

6    6    0 

_ 

20/.        —          25/. 



9    9    0 



25/.        —          30/. 



11    0    fi 

_ 

StI/.        —          40/. 



12  12    0 



40/.        —          SO/. 



14     3     6 

_ 

50/.  and  upwards 

— 

15  15    0 

— 

The  si)irit  licences  of  grocers  in  Ireland,  not  selling  spirits  to  be  consumed  on  tlic  premises  of  said 
grocers,  not  to  be  atlected  by  this  act.  —  §  8. 

All  houses  licensed  at  the  passing  of  the  present  act  to  continue  to  be  deemed  of  the  same  value,  so 
long  as  the  present  persons  hold  them,  and  the  premises  remained  unaltered  ;  afterwards,  their  ainiual 
value  is  to  be  determined  according  to  the  mode  prescribed  in  G  Geo.  4.  c.  81.  ^  9.  15ut  it  is  ordered  by 
the .')  iS:  t)  Will.  4.  c.  39.  that  the  additional  licence  duties  shall  not  be  charged  on  the  retailers  of  spirits 
not  consuming  more  than  50  gallons  a  year.  —  ^  1. 

SPIRITS  (CONSUMPTION  OFj. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Gallons  of  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Spirits  entered  for  Home  Consump- 
tion, sjiecifying  the  Ouantilies  sei)arately  entered  for  England,  .Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  Nctt 
Ucvenue  derived  from  each  sort  of  .Spirit'in  each  Country,  during  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1835. 


Brit,  spirits 
Tolonial  do. 
Foreign  do. 

Totals     - 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

The  United  Kingdom.     1 

No.  of 
Gallons. 

Nett 
Revenue. 

No.  of 
Gallons. 

Nett 
Revenue. 

No.  of 
Gallons. 

Nett 
Revenue. 

No.  of 
Gallons. 

Nett 
Revenue. 

7, 64  4  ,,301 
3,206,6.50 
1,317,436 

L.       >.  il. 
2,866,608  11     4 
1,442,816     0    0 
I,514„375    0    0 

6,015,013 
111,169 

44,748 

L.        ..   </. 

l,OO7,.0O5  10     0 
.',0,027     0     0 
49,599     0    0 

9,708,162 
27,3.W 
27,988 

t.       ..  rf.i 
1,368,952    3    2   23,397,806 
12,297     0    (!•     3,315,177 
31,555    0    0      1,420,172 

i.       ».  rf. 

5,213,066    4    6 
1,505,140    0    0 
1,595,529    0    0 

12,198,387 

5,823,790  11     4  6.21)0,960 

1,107,13110    0  9,763,808  1,412,801     3    2   28,16.3,155  8,343,735    4    6| 

Excise  Office,  London,  29th  September,  1835. 

STARCH. The  injurious  influenceof  the  duty  on  starch,  the  nett  produce  of  which, 

in  1833,  was  only  91,517/.  18s.  2-,fl.,  was  most  ably  exposed,  and  its  abolition  strongly 
recommended,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  to  add 
that,  agreeably  to  this  recommendation,  the  duty  has  been  abolished.  — (  1  &  5  J^'ill.  4. 
c.  77.)'' 
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STEAM  VESSELS. 

Account  of  the  Nuinher  and  Tonnage  of  Steam  Vessels,  distinguishing  the  Countries  to  wliich  they 
belonged,  which  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  stating  whether  they  conveyed  Goods  or 
Passengers,  or  both,  in  1833  and  1834.  —  (Par/.  Paper,  No.  320.  Sess.  1834.) 


Countries  to  which 
the  Vessels  belonged. 

Year  ending  5th  January,  1834. 

With  Goods  only. 

With  Passengers  only. 

With  both  Goods  and  Passengers. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

United  Kingdom  and 
its  dependencies :  — 
From  and  to  fo- 
reign parts 
Coastwise     - 
France 
Holland 

United  Kingdom  and 
its  dependencies ; — 
From  and  to  fo- 
reign parts 
Coastwise    - 
France 
Holland 

sds. 

13 
63 

1 

Tons. 

636 
6,554 

1'' 

^"-       Tom. 
scU. 

7           317 
191     26,174 

4           288 

yes- 
sets. 

966 

1,741 

44 

13 

Tons. 

81,906 

167,146 

3,128 

3,653 

Ves. 
sels. 

779 

1,744 

58 

Tons. 

50,133 

167,269 

4,176 

Ves- 
sels. 

479 

9,524 

47 

4 

Tons. 

75,619 

1,459,963 

3,384 

1,124 

520       81,471 

9,466  1,458,616 

25 1         1,800 

16i         4,496 

Year  ending  Jth  January,  1S33.                                                              1 

7 
54 
4 

340 

5,868 

288 

9 
155 

634 
23,336 

840 

1,815 

16 

29 

61,151 

185,337 

1,022 

8,149 

711      43,084       375 

1,809     184,495   8,299 

37  1       2,651  1       62 

-       1        -         1         8 

53,330 

1,298,111 

4,664 

2,248 

392         54,398 
8,365    1,293,817 

35  2,529 

36  10,116 

^'b/c. Vessels  with  passengers  only  are  not  compelled  to  enter  and  clear  at  the  Custom-house. 

STETTIN,  a  city  of  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  about  36  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  lat.  53^  23'  20"  N.,  long.  14°  33'  E.  It  is  well  built,  strongly  fortified,  and 
has  a  population,  exclusive  of  troops,  of  28,000. 

Stettin  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  growing  commerce;  and  is  now,  indeed,  the  principal  port  of 
importation  in  Prussia.  She  owes  this  distinction  mainly  to  her  situation.  The  Oder,  wliich  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  is  navigable  as  far  as  Ratisbor,  near  the  extreme  southern 
boundary  of  Prussian  Silesia  ;  and  is  united,  by  means  of  canals,  with  the  Vistula,  the  Elbe,  the  .Spree,  &c. 
Stettin  is,  consequently,  the  principal  emporium  of  some  very  extensive  and  flourishing  countries  ;  and 
is  not  only  the  port  of  Franlcfort-on-the  Oder,  Breslaw,  ixc,  but  also  of  Berlin.  Hence,  at  the  proper 
seasons,  its  wharfs  are  crowded  with  lighters  that  bring  down  the  produce  of  the  different  countries 
traversed  by  the  river,  and  carry  bacli  colonial  products,  and  other  articles  of  foreign  growth  and  manu- 
facture. Vessels  of  considerable  burden,  or  those  drawing  above  7  or  8  feet  water,  load  and  unload,  by 
means  of  lighters,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  Swinemunde,  the  out-port  of  Stettin,  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  isle  of  Usedom,  in  lat.  53°  .55'  N.,  long.  U°  15'  15"  E.  Formerly  there  were  not  more  than  7  feet 
water  over  the  bar  adjacent  to  Swinemunde  ;  but  the  harbour  of  the  latter  has  recently  been  so  much  im. 
proved,  by  the  construction  of  piers  and  breakwaters,  dredging.  Sec,  that  it  is  now  the  best  on  the  Prussian 
coast  and  admits  vessels  drawing  from  18  to  ly  feet  water.  A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  at  the  extremity 
of  the  eastern  pier.  Stettin  is  a  free  port ;  that  is,  a  port  into  and  from  which  all  sorts  of  goods  may  be 
imported  and  re-exported  free  of  duty.  If  goods  brought  through  the  Sound  be  imported  at  Stettin,  and 
entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  Prussian  states,  they  are  charged  with  2^  per  cent,  less  duty  than  if 
they  had  been  imported  through  any  other  channel.  This  is  intended  to  reimburse  the  merchant  for  the 
sound  duties,  and  to  encourage  importation  by  this  direct  route  in  preference  to  that  carried  on  through 
Hamburgh  and  Emden.     There  is  a  great  wool  fair  in  the  month  of  June  each  year. 

Monies,  IVeights  and  Measures  same  as  at  Dantzic,  which  see.  The  bank  of  Berlin  has  a  branch  at 
Stettin. 

Imvorls  and  Eivoris.  —  The  principal  articles  of  import  at  i  port  876  ships,  of  which  630  were  loaded,  66  in  ballast,  and 
Stettin  are  sugar,    coffee,  dye-woods,  wine,  iron,  and  hard-      177  coasters.    Of  the  ships  with  cargoes  374 


linseed,  coal,  salt,  &c.  TJie  principal  exports  are  linen,  timber 
and  sUves,  com,  wool,  iinc,  bottles  and  glass,  bones,  manga- 
nese, fruit'i,  *cc.  _ 

In  1833,  among  other  articles,  there  were  imported  olfiVi 
tons  raw  sugar,  23,147  do.  clayed  sugar,  32,503  do.  molasses, 
1,3'J6  barrels  coftiee,  12,895  tuns  olive  oil,  11,493  do.  hemp- 
stead  oil,  5,413  do.  palm  oil,  129,522  (juintals  dye-woods, 
112,559  barrels  herrings,  119,.360  casks  wme,  17,353  quintals 
iron,  68,757  do.  tallow,  47,066  do.  potash,  7,586  do.  copper, 
&c.  Among  the  exports  in  the  same  year,  exclusive  of  linens, 
&c.,  were  1,620  quintals  of  wool,  4,732  lasts  com,  1,1.36  do. 
oak  staves,  3,226  do.  wainscot,  17,813  pieces  of  m  ood  for  build- 
ing, 5,044  lasts  of  wood  for  ship-building,  74,192  quintals  of 
zinc  1,S26  do.  glass,  4,153  do.  manganese,  38,880  do.  bones, 
36,016  do.  oil-cakes,  66,877  bottles,  &c.  The  wheat  shipped 
from  Stettin  is  mostly  red,  and  of  very  line  quality.  The  barley 
Is  also  very  good.  The  oak  staves  are  believed  to  l>e  equal,  or, 
perhaps,  superior  to  any  from  any  other  port  of  the  Baltic. 

Acc'mtit  of  charges  incurred  by  a  British  ship,  of  about  200 
tons  burden,  at  Swinemunde  and  Stettin  :  — 


Rixd. 

S.gr. 

Pf. 

Slettin.  —  Pilotage  and  fee 
Town  dues  and  clearances 
Poor  rates       .            .            -            - 

8 
6 

1 
2 

28 
20 
27 
20 
22 

12 
12 
21 

6 

8 
8 

3 

Brokerage  and  charter  party    - 

Broker's  commission        -          -           - 

Measuring        "            "             "            ,' 

Swinemunde.  —  Port  charges,  inwards 

Ditto,  outwards 

Harbour  dues 

Commission       .           .           -           - 

Prussian  dollars,  or  about  100  Spanish 
dollars 

18 
8 
34 
34 
14 
16 

151 

14 

1 

Navigation.  — Stettin  is  the  principal  shipping  port  in  the 
FrussiA  dominions.  In  1831,  there  belonged  to  it  2-^^  ships, 
of  the  burden  of  ^^6,:^9S  lasts,  being  about  a  third  part  ot  the 
shipping  belonging  to  Trussia.    In  lb.33,  there  arrivea  at  me 


„  ere  Prussian* 

106  I>anish,  fi5  English,  1  American,  3  Bremeners,  6  Ham- 
burghers,  4  Hanoverian,  12  Dutch,  11  Norwegian,  6  Olden- 
burghers,  3'2  Swedish,  3  Russian,  5  Lestocken>,  1  Lubecker. 
We  subjoin  an  official 

Account  of  the  Arrivals  and  Departures  of  Shipping  at  Swine- 
raiinde,  the  out-port  of  Stettin,  in  1S30. 


Flags. 

11 

Lastage. 

Whereof 

s. 

2 

CO 

Laden. 

InBal- 
last. 

Prussian 

Arr. 
Dep. 

612 

44,494 
42,147 

510 
.382 

34,143 
29,741 

102 
140 

10,.351 
12,406 

Irf 

m 

88 

25 

Dep- 

113 

5,482 

92 

4,103 

21 

1,079 

Mecklenburgh 
Hanse  Towns 

Arl. 
Hep. 
Arr. 
Dcp. 

8 
8 

614 

671 
566 
7.33 

V 
4 

614 

323 
327 
610 

4 
2 

1 

348 
2.39 
123 

Arl 

5 

408 

— 

— 

.Dep. 

408 

2 

1.37 

3 

271 

Swedish    . 

Arl. 
Dep. 

26 
25 

2,109 

2,066 

25 
15 

2,051 
1,206 

10 

860 

Norwegian    - 

Ari. 
Dep. 

13 
14 

587 
611) 

in 

469 

4 

141 

British 

Arl. 
.  Dep. 

95 

q5 

7,128 
7,1X10 

90 

78 

6,806 
5,411 

17 

1,589 

Hanoverian 

Arr. 
Dep. 

19 
17 

835 
764 

16 
16 

727 
713 

1 

51 

Oldenburgh 

Arr. 
Dep. 

6 

200 
200 

4 

200 
152 

~1 

"48 

Dutch 

Art. 
Dep. 

27 

27 

1,.349 
1,368 

18 

26 

996 
1,'«S 

9 

1 

353 
80 

Neapolitan 

Arr. 
Dep. 

1 
1 

117 
117 

1 
1 

117 
117 

~ 

' 

American    - 
Totals    -       • 

Art. 
Dep. 

Arr. 

2 
2 

230 
230 

2 
2 

230 

230 

12,865 

fW 

64,055 

783 

51,190 

147 

Dep. 

842 

61,796    6.yi 

44,800 

203 

SWEDEN.  —  SWEETS. 
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Port  Regulations.  ~  AH  vessels  are  prohibited  entering  Swine- 
munde,  unless  forced  by  stress  of  weather,  without  previously 
heaving-to  fur,  and  receiving,  a  pilot  on  board.  But  when 
compelled  to  enter  without  a  pilot,  the  master  is  to  observe  the 
signals  made  from  the  lighthouse  on  the  eastern  pier,  and  to 
shape  his  course  accordingly.  If  no  flag  be  hoisted  on  the 
lighthouse,  nor  signal  made,  the  port  cannot  be  entered,  and 
the  master  must  either  anchor  in  the  roads,  or  stand  out  to  sea- 
After  the  pilot  has  been  received  on  board,  the  master  is  bound, 
in  all  cases,  to  conform  to  his  directions.  Within  24  hours 
after  arrival,  the  master  must  deliver  to  the  custom-house  an 
account  of  the  species  and  quantity  of  each  article  on  board ; 
and  he  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine  if  this  account  should  turn 
out  to  be  incorrect.  He  is  to  abide  by  the  instructions  given 
him  as  to  discharging  his  cargo,  loading,  &c.  No  gunpowder 
is  to  be  kept  on  board,  nor  any  inflammable  matter  boiled  in 
the  ship.    AH  ships  proceeding  from  Swinemunde  to  Stettin 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden  :— Duties  in  SweJen  on  a  few  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Import  according  to  the  New  Tariff 

issued  30th  June,  1835. 


must  have  pilots.  The  master  must  produce  at  the  police- 
office  the  muster  roll  of  the  crew,  and  tlie  passport-s  of  the 
passengers,  if  there  be  any  on  board.  The  latter  are  bound  to 
po  with  him  to  the  poUce,  and  the  crew  if  desired.  All 
presents  to  pilots  and  custom-house  officers  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Vessels  directed  to  perform  quarantine  must  imme- 
diately hoist  the  yellow  flag;  and  on  no  account  quit  their 
assigned  berth.  The  master  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  crew  ;  and  if  any  of  them  be  discharged  or  remain  on  shore, 
he  must  give  notice  thereof  to  the  police. 

^Ve  have  gleaned  these  particulars  from  various  works,  and 
among  others  from  the  work  (in  German)  of  Feiber,  a  privy 
councillor  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  on  the  Commercial  Stfite  of 
I'ruisia,  Berlin,  1832,  p.  133,  &c. ;  the  Archives  (luCotmmrce, 
toin.vi.  p.  131.:  Aimuuire  (lit  Commerce  Maritime,  torn,  ii, 
p.  325. ;  Papers  printed  by  order  of  the  American  Congress* 
3d  March,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  351.,  &c. 


Quantity  for     Import  Duty. 
Duty.  Swed.  Money. 


English  Money. 


Sugar :  — 

Muscovado,  brown  and  yellow  -  -  -  ... 

Crushed  lump  and  Havannah  white        -       -  -  -        .       - 

Coffee  -  -  ...... 

Tobacco  leaf  •       .  -  •  .  .  -  • 

Segars  -  .... 

Cut,  Karduser,  loose  or  packed  ... 

Knaster        --  --  -• 

Spun  or  Negrohead  -  -  •  •  .  .       - 

Stems  .-  ....  -. 

Tea  ...  .... 

Wine  in  cask  -  -  ...  -  - 

bottle  -  -  -  -  •  .  .        - 

Bottles  to  pay  according  to  the  kind  of  glass. 
Spirits,  Hollands,  brandy,  rum,  arrack,  and  not  exceeding  12"  strength  - 

over  12"       — 
Porcelain  imitation,  white,  yellow,  not  painted,  plates  or  dishes 

other  pieces 
Real,  white  or  one-coloured  .  -  .  - 

(iilt  or  coloured,  or  painted  with  flowers  and  figures 
Cotton  -  -  -  .  -  .  -         . 

Cotton  goods :  — 
Calico  and  like  fabrics  prohibited      -  -  .  .  . 

Cambric  and  like,  above  76  threads  per  inch,  fine,  and  from  C  to  9  qrs. 

wide  (Sweedish  quarters)  -  -  . 

Corderoy  and  cordett,  not  exceeding  4  quarters  wide,       -  -         - 

(lauze,  lawn,  muslin,  —  9  —  -  -  - 

Jean,  -  •  —  5  — 

Cotton  velvet  -  —  4  —         -  "._"" 

Shawls  of  dyed  yam,  or  printed  under  7  qrs.  square,  exclusive  of  fringe 
Fancy,  above  7  qrs.  square,  exclusive  of  fringe 
Woollen  goods :  — 
Woollen  cloth  prohibited  .... 

Frise,  frisad,  dull'el,  and  Kalmuk        -  -  -  -        - 

Cassimere,  not  exceeding  6  quarters  wide. 

White,  black,  yellow,  or  red  -  -  -  -     - 

Other  colours  -  -  •  -  -  • 

Blankets  -  -  ■..      ^,      ■      . ,         " 

Flaimel        -  .  .       not  exceedmg  64  qrs.  wide 

Bombazette  and  bombasin  —  5       —       -  -  - 

Camlet  -  .  .         _  6        —        -  -  ■ 

Merinos  ■  --         —  9        —        -  *■ 

Woollen  with  a  mixture  of  cotton  or  flax  :  — 
Bombasin  lustra,  not  exceeding  6  qrs.  wide  -  -  -        . 

Flannel  -  -  ...  -         . 

Other  kinds,  not  exceeding  6  qrs.  wide      -  -  -  ■ 

Shawls  under  rixdiii.  6-32  value  ...  .  . 

of  rixdol.  6-32  and  upwards  value  (20  per  cent.) 
Linen  goods :  — 
Sail  and  tent  cloth         .  -  -  .  .  . 

Duck       -  -  .  -  .  -        . 

Linen  of  different  qualities,  from  rixdol.  0-3  to  rixdol.  0-16 
Silk  goods:  — 
Crape,  say  cr.-tped  crape  .  -  -  -  .  . 

(jauze  or  plain  crape       .       -  -  -  - 

Velvet  -  -  ..... 

Tafeta,levantin,  satin,  &c.    -  -  -  - 

Other  kinds  of  silk  goods  (long  meastire,  ell  goods) 

Shawlsof  gauze  or  other  thin  stuff  -  -  -  - 

Bourse  de  Sole  -  -  -  -  - 

Other  descriptions        .  -  -  -  - 

Silk  with  a  mixture  of  cotton,  wool,  or  flax:  — 
All  descriptions  of  long-measure  goods  •  -  - 

Shawlsoflessvaluethanrixdol.il)        -  .  -  . 

more  —  10  (20  per  cent) 

Iron  goods  : —  .,     - 

Pots  and  kettles  of  I J  inch  thick  and  under,  stoves,  gates,  rails,  &c. 
Castings  for  machinery,  whole  or  in  piec-es 

Not  specified  -  -  .  .  - 

Anchors  and  anchor  stocks  .  -  - 

Kedges,  grapples,  bolts,  hammers       .  .  - 

Bar  and  hoop  ' 


100  St. 
1  skip. 


1  kanna 
1  skip. 


Plates  under  3-Sths  of  an  inch,  and  above  6  lispounds  each 
Chains  -  -  - : ' 


1  sq.  ell 
i  ell 


lell 

lell 

100  rixdls. 


1  ell 


1  skip. 


1  skip. 


10  0 
0  12  0 
0  32    0 


0  8  0 
0  24  0 
10    0 


0  8  0 
0  12  0 
0    0    6 


0    8    0 
prohibited. 


0  24    0 
prohibited. 

0  24     0 
0  10    O 


prohibited. 
0    8    0 
prohibited. 
*jn    n    n 


6  24    0 

5  16  0 
4    0    0 

prohibited. 

6  0  0 
8  0  0 
6  32    0 

prohibited. 

3  IB    0 
prohibited. 
20    0    0 


6    0  0 

33  16  0 

12  24  0 

20  0  o; 
prohibited. 

9    0  0 

12  24  (I 


L.  s.  d. 

0  0  1  1-24 

0  0  2  1-12 

0  0  14 

0  0  2* 

0  1  8 

0  0  5 

0  1  1  1-3 

0  0  3  1-3 

0  0  0  5-6 

0  0  3  1-3 

0  0  1(1 

0  1  8 


0.  0  0.5-6 

0  0  2* 

0  0  3  1.3 

0  0  4 

0  0  0  1-5 


0  1    8 

0  0  10 

0  0  10 

0  0    4  1-3 

0  0    1  i 

0  0    1  2-3 

0  0    2i 

0  0     1  2-3 

0  0    3  1-3 
20  per  cent.  ay. 


0  10  10 
0    8  10  2-3 
0    6    8 


20  per  cent.  av. 

0  13    4 

0  10    0 
2  15    fi 

1  0  10 
1  13    4 


SWEETS.  —  An  excise  duty  was  imposed  on  sweets  —  that  is,  on  home-made  wines, 
mead,  or  metlieglin,  &c. — manufactured  for  sale,  so  early  as  1696.  In  1803  it  amounted 
to  49s.  a  barrel;  the  produce  of  the  duty  varying  from  that  year  to  1816  from  about 
21,000/.  to  about  .3.3,000/.  a  year.  But  in  1816  it  fell  off  to  little  more  than  half  its  pre- 
vious amount.  This  sudden  decline  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  great  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  Cape  wine,  consequent  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  it,  in  1814, 
from  about  6s.  to  about  2s.  6d.  a  gallon.     In  1 8 1 7  it  was  attempted  to  revive  the  manu- 
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SYDNEY.  —  TARIFF. 


facturc  of  Iiome  made  wine,  by  taking  a  third  from  the  duty  on  sweets  ;  wluch  amounted, 
after  the  reduction,  to  about  Is.  O^fl,  a  gallon;  and  in  182G  it  was  furtlier  reduced  to 
6//.  But  the  case  with  which  the  article  may  be  made  by  private  individuals,  and  the 
decisive  check  given,  by  the  introduction  of  Cape  and  other  cheap  foreign  wines,  to  the 
use  of  home-made  substitutes,  prevented  these  reductions  from  having  any  material  in- 
fluence; and  in  1832  the  duty  had  dwindled  to  3,721/.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry  wisely  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  which 
has  been  effected  by  the  act  4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  77.  — {Fifth  Report  by  Commissioners  of 
Excise  Inquiry,  p.  18,  &c. ) 

SYDNEY. 

Popniati'on.  — There  is,  in  the  Did.  p.  K)99.,  an  account  of  the  population  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  according  to  the  census  of  I82S,  accompanied  with  an  intimation  that  doubts  were  entertained  as 
to  its  accuracy.  These  have  since  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  returns  obtained  under  a  census  taken 
on  the  "^d  of  Sei)tembcr,  \S3o.  It  appears  from  them  that  the  population  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  amounted  at  that  date  to  60,2G1 ;  of  which  were  — 

Free.  Convict,  Total. 

Males  -  -    2'^,843  21,845  Males  -  -    44,(;88 

Females  -  -    13,475  '   2,098  Females  -  -    15,573 

36,318  23,943  60,2C1 

Of  the  free  population,  5,265  males  and  4,944  females  were  under  12  years  of  age.  The  total  population  of 
Sydney,  in  September,  1833,  was  lfi,232,  of  which  13,492  were  free. 

The  census  of  1828  made  the  population  of  the  colony  only  3t>,598.  The  total  immigrants  from  the  1st 
of  July,  1828,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1833,  have  been,  men  2,531,  women  2,323,  children  1,84(> ;  in  all, 
6,690.  Now,  if  we  add  this  number  to  the  population  as  given  by  the  census  of  1828,  it  would  follow,  had 
that  census  been  accurate,  that  the  colonial  births,  during  the  intervening  5  years,  had  exceeded  the 
deaths  by  about  17,000.  But  an  increase  of  this  sort,  taking  the  magnitude  of  the  female  population 
into  account,  is  evidently  impossible  j  and  shows  that  tlie  population  had  been  materially  underrated 
in  1828. 

Wages  in  Kctv  South  Wales. —  Everyone  in  any  degree  familiar  with  such  subjects  is  aware  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  accounts  of  the  rate  of  wages.  But  in  the  case  of  colonies,  this 
difficulty  is  materially  increased  ;  it  being  the  object  of  those  interested  in  the  encouragement  of  emi- 
gration, to  set  its  advantages,  of  which  high  wages  are  probably  the  greatest,  in  the  most  striking  light, 
and  conversely.  Hence  we  did  not  venture  to  lay  any  details  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  at  Sydney  before  the 
reader,  except  those  given  by  the  late  Emigration  Commissioners  ;  and  as  these  gentlemen  mentioned  that 
their  statements  had  been  obtained  from  the  colonial  agent,  and  other  authentic  sources,  we  liad  no  doubt 
of  their  accuracy.— (D/c/.  p.  110  J).  We  regret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  this  confidence,  though 
apparently  well  founded,  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  misplaced.  The  Kcv.  Henry  Carmichael,  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  Australian  College,  Sydney,  has  shown,  in  his  valuable  tract,  entitled  Hints  to  Emi- 
grants to  Xew  South  Wales,  that  the  statements  put  forth  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners  were  *"  cal- 
culated very  seriously  to  mislead  ;  "  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  misled  very  many  individuals, 
who,  on  arriving  at  Sydney,  found  the  wages  far  below  what  they  had  been  made  to  expect. 


A  committee,  consisting  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  of 
the  class  referred  to,  have  draw  n  un  a  report  on  the  eligibility 
of  New  South  Wales  as  a  place  of  resort  for  emigrant  me- 
chanics, in  which,  among  other  things,  they  declare  that  the 
account  of  the  rate  of  wages  (see  Z>iV(.  p.  I  lO.i.),  published  by  the 
Kmigration  Commissioners,  **  is  extravagant  and  ridiculous.'* 
**  Common  labourers,'*  they  say,  "  do  not  earn  moie  than  -1*. 
to  59.  per  week,  with  rations  and  lodgings  ;  methanics..  out  of 
Sydney,  do  not  average  more  than  151.  to  2lW.  per  annum,  with 
rations,  Ate. ;  mechanics  of  the  highest  qualifications,  in  Syd- 
ney, do  -not  average  more  than  *Z/.  per  week  the  year  round. 
Agricultural  labourers,  capable  of  managing  a  farm  in  the 
cajiacity  <tf  bailiff,  not  more  than  15/.  to  '^0/.  i>er  annum,  with 
rations,  and  hut  to  live  in ;  and  persons  of  higher  grades  and 
similar  occupations  cannot  get  more  than  40/,  to  60/.  per  an- 
num, and  rations." 

In  corroboration  of  the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  Mr. 
Carmichael  gives  the  substance  of  a  letter  from  William 
M'Pherson,  Esq.,  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  secretary 
of  tKe  Emigrants'  Friend  Society,  dated  the  18th  of  June, 
1833. 

'*  Good  mechanics  can  earn,  in  Sydney,  from  50s.  to  40*.  per 
week,  without  board  or  lodging ;  and  in'the  country,  from  20/. 
to  30/.  per  annum,  with  house  and  rations.* 

*•  Common  labourers  in  Sydney  obtain  about  H*.  per  week, 
•without  board  or  lodging;  and  in  the  country,  about  12/.  per 
annum,  with  house  (or  rather  hut)  and  rations.* 

•*  Wages  given  to  farm  servants  vary  with  their  qualifications ; 
50/.  to  fiO/.,  with  a  house  and  rations,  mny  be  considered  the 
Tiighest  wages  given  to  overseers  of  a  superior  descri[)tion,  and 
tiO/.  to  V-V.  to  those  of  humbler  pretensions. 

**  Their  being  married  or  single  makes,  in  general,  no  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  wages,  unless  where  the  females  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  any  oomestic  duties  :  but  rations  are  usually 
^ven  to  the  wife  and'children  of  a  married  overseer  as  well  as 
to  himself. 


"  Good  ploughmen,  or  shepherds,  obtain  from  15/.  to  20/., 
with  a  house  and  rations. 
"  Wages  of  domestic  servants  are  — 
Ofasingleman           -                -        from  L.12  to  Z-.2n 
Of  a  single  woman         -                 -       _           8-15 
Of  a  married  couple                        -      —         20   -       30 
"JV.n._  A  married  pair  of  emigrants  may  easily  find  a  small 
house,  containing  2  apartments,  to  accommodate  them  on  their 
arrival,  at  a  weekly  rent  of  from  7«.  to  10*. ;   and  an  un- 
married man  may  lodge  and  board  for  10*.  GJ.  per  week." 

{Ciirmicfuul's  Tracts  pp.  32,  33.  Lond.  ed.) 

These  statements  certainly  differ  very  widely  from  those  of 
the  Emigration  Commissioners.  The  greater  mildness  and 
salubrity  of  the  climate  appears  to  be  the  principal,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  only  recommendation  in  favour  of^  emigrating  to 
Australia  rather  than  to  Canada  or  the  I'nited  States  ;  but 
whether  this  be  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  vast  distance 
of  Australia  from  Europe,  the  heavy  ex|>ense  of  the  voyage 
thither,  thechanoesof  drought,  and  the  hich  price  and  general 
bad  quality  of  the  land,  is  a  point  as  to  wnicn  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  decide ;  but  it  is  one  that  deserves  the  serious  attention 
of  every  one  who  is  projecting  a  visit  to  the  antipodes. 

*  The  rations  allowed  to  free  labourers  may  be  rated  per 
week  as  follows,  viz.  — 


Flour 

Beef  and  mutton 
Tea  1.  -  . 
Sugar  i' 


Lhl. 

OS. 

10 

o' 

10 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Tobacco 
S.ilt 
Soap 
Milkt     - 


[  This  latter  (the  milk),  bdng  pivcn  in  lira  of  tea  and  sugar. 
So  that  labourers,  if  well-behaved  and  industrious^  are  sure 
to  raise  themselves  above  the  station  which  they  occu|>>  at 
home. 


TARIFF. — Instead  of  the  customs  duties  on  the  undermentioned  articles,  imposed  by 


the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  .56.,  given  in 
the  Dictionary,  the  acts  4  &  5  Will.  4. 
the  following :  — 


the   first  column  of  the  Table  entitled  'I'ariff  in 
c.  89.,  5  8c  6  Will.  4.  c.  .32.,  &c.  have  substituted 


Apples,  drit'd  -  -  -    the  bushel    0 

Ashes,  pearl  and  pot,  imported  from  a  llritish  pos- 
session in  Euroiie        -  .  -    the  i  '^ 


C    0 


Books  in  the  foreign  living  languages,  being  of  edi- 
tions printed  in  or  since  the  year  1801,  bound  or 
unbound  -  -  -  -    the  cwt.    2  10    0 

Bottles  of  earth  or  stone,  viz.  empty       -    the  dozen    0    0    6 

full  -  -      Free. 

Bronze,  viz.  all  works  of  art  made  of  bronze. thecwt.    10    0 
other  manufacturer  of  bronze,  for  everv  Uhw.  of  the 
ralue  -  -  -         "     •  •  30    0    0 


Cassava  powder  or  starch,  the  produce  of  .n 
ported  from  any  British  possession  ' 


thcr 


0    10 


Coffee,  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from  Sierra 

Leone,  or  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of 

the  Kast  India  Company's  charter       -    the  pound    0    0    6 

Currants  ....    the  cwt.    122 

Figs  -  -  -  -    the  cwt.    0  1.5    0 

Orapes,  for  every  lOO/.  of  the  vahie  -  -    .5    0    0 

Mats  and  matting,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value  -20    0    0 

imported  from  any  British    possession,  for  everv 

100/.  of  the  value       -  -  -  ",500 
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on,  viz.  animni  oil         -  •  -    the  cwt.    0    5! 

cocoa  nut  oil  -  -  -    the  cwt.    0     1 

olive  oil  -  -  -  -    the  tun    4    4 

the  produce  of  or  imported  from  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  after 
.■^Istof  August,  IS.-l  -  -    the  tun    8    8 

imported  in  a  ship  helon^ing  to  any  of  the 
subject-s  of  ttie  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
afterSlst  of  August,  l.s,i4  -    the  lun  10  10 

Niile.  —  See  art.  Oi.ive  Dil  in  this  Supph-rmiit. 
palm  oil  ...    the  cwt.    0    1 

Palmetto  thatch,  the  produce  of  and  imported  from 

the  British  possessions  in  America  -    the  cwt.    0    0 

Pl.tntains,  dried,  the  produce  of  and  imported  from 
the  liritish  possessions  in  America,  for  every  lOU/. 
of  the  val 


Pears,  dried 


the  bushel    0    '.i    0 


Plums  commonly  called  French  p1um»  and  prunellos 

the  cwt.    1    0    0 
Prunes  ....    the  cwt.    0    7    O 

Kaisins  ...  .    the  cwt.    0  15    0 

the  produce  of  and  imported  from  any  British  pos- 
session ...    the  cwt.    070 
Rice,  rough,  or  paddy,  the  produce  of   the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  imported  from  a  British  possession 
on  that  coast  ...    the  bushel    001 
Seal  skins  of  British  taking,  imported  direct  from  the 

fishery  or  from  a  British  possession,   the  do/,  skins    0    0    1 
Spirits,  vie.  liqueurs,  the  produce  of  and  imported 
from  the  British  possessions  in  America,  viz. 

not  being  of  greater  strength  than  thestrergth  of 

proof  by  Syke*s  hydrometer  -    thcg.illon    0    9    0 

being  of  greater  strength        -  .    the  gallon    0  l.T    0 

Tea,  after  1st  of  July,  1S36         -  •    the  pound    0    2    1 


TEA  (TRADE  IN).  —  We  are  truly  glad  to  have  to  state  that  the  results  of  the 
the  tirst  year's  experience  of  the  free  trade  to  China  have  more  than  justified  the 
anticipations  of  those  who  expected  the  greatest  success  from  the  measure.  At  an 
average  of  the  3  or  4  years  preceding  the  dissolution  of  the  Company's  charter,  their 
average  annual  imports  of  tea  amounted  to  about  31,500,000  lbs.  a  year  ;  but  in 
1833-34,  the  last  year  of  the  charter,  the  imports  were  only  29,592,310.  The  year 
1  834-35,  the  first  year  of  the  free  trade,  presents  a  very  different  result  ;  the  imports 
having  amounted  to  nearly  42,000,000  lbs.,  exceeding  by  above  10,000,000  lbs.,  or 
30  per  cent.,  the  Company's  imports  when  largest !     We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Imports  of  the  different  sorts  of  Tea  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  year  1834-.'?.';, 
specifying  the  Ports  of  Importation  and  the  Quantities  brought  into  each;  with  a  Statement  of  the 
Imports  tor  1833-34,  the  last  Year  of  the  Company's  Trade. 


Total  Import 

Imported  by 

Teas. 

London. 

Liveqiool. 

Bristol. 

Leith. 

Clyde. 

DubUn. 

of  each 

Descrijition  in 

1831-3.5. 

and  under  the 

East  I.  Co.  in 

1833-31. 

Ihs. 

Ilis. 

Fokien  nohea     -        - 

3,r07,fi55 

619,499 

45,704 

110,451 

107,693 

3,891,002 

4,398,120 

Canton  do.    - 

.5,791,977 

887,495 

119,382 

92,984 

"72,0n"2 

150,114 

7,113,951 

3,763,922 

(.'ongou    - 

14,760,304 

2,700,752 

795,746 

327,283 

249,533 

566,572 

19,400,190 

15,2.-3,012 

Caper     - 

349,467 

131,859 

. 

11,951 

18,649 

4,859 

516,785 

344,240 

Ankoi         -    - 

66,055 

19,175 

. 

- 

85,230 

Souchong 

58'2,S5S 

97,438 

113,341 

3,940 

'll,03'2 

808,609 

439,827 

Orange  Pekoe    - 

801,793 

111,6.33 

27,186 

13,134 

9.':3,746 

257,787 

Caniiioi  - 

744,(«W 

168,531 

20,6 1'g 

788 

'7S,66"8 

1,012,611 

ivk<4  . 

.377,8)6 

52,139 

21,428 

6, .304 

11,557 

. 

472,274 

199,916 

Twankay  -      - 

3,310,949 

337,526 

20,882 

14,053 

16,851 

3,283 

3,703,514 

3,898,563 

Hvson     - 

1,382,425! 

178,740 

9G,()()5 

6,4.3.5 

21,276 

3,283 

1,688,161 

887,444 

Ityson  Skin 

299,810 

1(1,769 

1,051 

0,576 

318,206 

104,990 

Voung  Hyson     - 

403,751 

26,792 

2,283 

657 

4,33,483 

(liinpowder 

305,832 

13,(102 

14,972 

3,415 

9,325 

263 

346,809 

32,046 

Imperial 

166,714 

15,235 

21,276 

. 

8,668 

-1        - 

211,893 

Sundries,  presents,  &c. 
Total  into  each  port    - 

85,346 

- 

■ 

85,346 

32,448 

32,4.36,784 

5,370,585 

1,274,638 

606,498 

.504,137 

849,201 

41,041,843* 

29,592,310 

*  Exclusive  of  the  cargo  of  the  Eliza  (lost)  .and  of  the  Sir  David  Scott,  and  one  or  two  smaller  vessels  still  to  arrive:  allowing 
also  2  lbs.  per  pecul,  or  1  i  per  rent.,  for  ditlerence  between  Canton  and  English  weight. —  (From  the  C'l rc((/ar  of  AV'eston,  Alolfat, 
and  Son,  ISth  of  September,  1835.) 

The  extension  of  the  trade  is  not,  however,  the  only  gratifying  circumstance  connected 
witli  it.  Notwithstanding  the  great  additions  made  to  the  exports,  there  was  either  no 
rise  of  prices  at  Canton,  or  none  worth  mentioning;  a  fact  which  .sets  the  ability  of 
Cliina  to  furnish  additional  supplies  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view.  The  quality, 
too,  of  the  free  trade  teas  is  said,  by  some,  to  be  superior,  and  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  at 
least  equal,  to  that  of  the  Company's  tea.s.  Many  apprehensions  were  entertained  of 
disturbances  taking  place  between  the  crews  of  the  private  ships  and  the  natives,  that 
might  interrupt  or  stop  the  trade  ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  has  occurred.  Under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  inexperience,  the  free  traders  have,  witli  but  few  excejjtions,  conducted 
themselves  with  singular  tact  and  address ;  and  the  captains  of  the  diflerent  shij)s  agree 
in  affirming,  that  Canton  is  a  port  where  they  may  unload,  load,  and  clear  out,  not  only 
without  any  difficulty,  but  with  as  niucli  facility  and  expedition  as  at  either  London  or 
Liverpool.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  liow  completely  the  statements  put  forth  liy  the 
Company's  advocates,  in  favour  of  the  monoi)oly,  have  been  disproved  :  in  fact,  the  only 
interruption  of  any  kind  given  to  the  free  traders  was  occasioned  by  the  pretensions 
advanced  by  the  individual  sent  out  to  watch  over  tlieir  interests;  and,  however  painful 
the  way  in  which  that  interruption  was  terminated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  event 
was  a  most  fortunate  one  for  the  success  of  this  great  experiment. 

The  accounts  liave  not  yet  been  made  up ;  but  we  can  confidently  state  tliat  the 
opening  of  the  trade  has  been  quite  as  successful  as  respects  exports  as  imports.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  the  cottons  shipped  for  China,  in  1834-35,  very  much  exceed 
the  quantity  and  value  of  those  shijiped  in  any  previous  year.  This,  indeed,  miglit 
have  been  anticipated  ;  but  t'cw  comparatively  antiei])ated  what  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
fact,  that  the  cotton  stuffs  have  met  wit li  a  (]uick  and  advantageous  sale ;  and  that  all 
descriptions  of  twist,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  higher  numbers,  liave,'  also, 
realised  good  prices  and  profits.      Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt,  as  well  for  other  reasons,  as 
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from  the  statements  of  gentlemen  of  great  experience  recently  arrived  from  China,  that 
the  trade  between  that  country  and  England  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  estimate  the  mighty  dimensions  to  which  it  may  attain,  should  our  cottons, 
as  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect,  come  into  extensive  use  among  the  Chinese. 

Tea  {Duties  on).  —  We  mentioned  in  the  article  Tea  {Diet.  p.  1148.),  that 
objections  had  been  made  to  the  duties  imposed  on  tea  by  the  act  3  and  4  Will.  4. 
c.  101. ;  and  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  repeal  them,  and  to  impose  in  their  stead  an 
equal  duty  of  2s.  per  lb.  Had  tea  been  of  a  nearly  uniform  quality,  or  had  the 
different  teas  been  of  nearly  the  same  value,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  object  to 
in  the  equalisation  of  the  duty ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  small  beer  does  not 
differ  more  from  strong  than  some  sorts  of  tea  from  others  ;  and  while  the  price,  in 
bond,  of  the  inferior  sorts,  in  most  markets,  does  not  exceed  \0d.  or  Is.  per  lb.,  that  of  the 
superior  sorts  is  as  high  as  4s.  or  5s.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
that  any  thing  can  apparently  be  more  oppressive  or  unjust  than  the  imposition  of  the 
same  rate  of  duty  on  all  sorts  of  tea.  But,  admitting  the  injustice,  it  was  contended 
that  it  was  not  really  of  a  kind  that  could  be  obviated ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate between  different  qualities  of  tea ;  that,  by  imposing  different  rates  of  duty,  a 
door  was  opened  to  every  species  of  fraud ;  and  that  teas  admitted  at  one  port  at  the 
low  duty  of  Is.  6d.  were  charged  at  another  with  the  higher  duties  of  2s.  2d.  and  3s. 
per  lb.  We  believe  these  statements  were  much  exaggerated ;  though  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  their  being  true  to  a  certain  extent.  It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  con- 
siderable difficulties  would  have  to  be  encountered  at  the  outset  of  a  new  system ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  a  little  experience  would  have  done  much  to  obviate  them  ;  and  it  is 
believed  by  many  well-informed  persons,  that  the  duties  charged  under  the  act  3  and  4 
W'ill.4.  c.  101.  might  have  been,  at  no  very  distant  period,  assessed  with  considerable  fairness. 
But  government,  influenced  partly  by  a  wish  so  get  rid  of  the  clamour  and  outcry  raised  by 
the  importers  against  the  discriminating  duties,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  a  doubt  whether 
they  could  ever  be  fairly  collected,  consented  to  their  abolition  ;  and,  to  accomplish  it, 
introduced  and  carried  through  the  act  5  and  6  Will.  4.  c.  32.  This  act  declares  that  the 
existing  duties  on  tea  shall  cease  and  determine  on  the  1st  of  July  1836  ;  and  that,  from 
and  after  that  date,  a  duty  of  2s.  Id.  per  lb.  shall  be  charged  on  all  teas,  without  ex- 
ception, entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  —  the  impossibility  of  fairly  assessing  discriminating  duties 
—  may  justify  a  measure  of  this  sort ;  but  nothing  short  of  this  will  afford  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse  for  it.  Tea  is  no  longer,  in  this  country  at  least,  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary  of  life  ;  and  as  many  as 
7,000,000  lbs.  of  Bohea  have  been  consumed  in  a  single  year.  Now,  if  we  take  the  price  of  Bohea  in 
bond,  in  London,  at  \s.  per  lb.,  and  of  Hyson,  and  other  fine  teas,  at  4s.,  the  new  duty  will  be  equivalent 
to  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  above  200  per  cent  on  the  beverage  of  the  poor,  and  of  little  more  than  ;J0 
per  cent,  on  that  of  the  rich  !  This  is  a  grievous.anomaly  ;  and,  if  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  assessing 
discriminating  duties  could  have  been  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  any  means  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  dealing  most  unjustly  and  oppressively  by  the  poor.  Perhaps  it  was  not  possible  entirely  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  in  question.  But  had  the  plan  we  suggested  (Diet.  p.  1148.)  been  adopted,  that  is, 
had  a  duty  of  Is.  6rf.  (Is.  3d.  would  have  been  still  better)  been  charged  on  Congou  as  well  as  on  Bohea, 
and  the  duties  on  all  the  other  descriptions  of  tea  been  allowed  to  stand  as  they  were,  there  would  have 
been  but  little  room  left  for  fraud;  the  revenue  would  have  lost  little  or  nothing;  and  the  duty  would 
have  been  in  all  other  respects  infinitely  less  objectionable. 

Warehousing  of  Tea.  —  The  commissioners  of  customs  have,  by  a  minute  dated  the  10th  of  July,  1834, 
issued  the  following  regulations  with  respect  to  the  warehousing  of  tea,  and  its  removal  from  the  original 
port  of  importation  to  any  other  warehousing  port,  for  the  purpose  of  being  warehoused  for  home 
consumption  :  — 

1.  That  tlie  warehouses  which  may  be  aiiprovedforthe  deposit  6.  That  the  officers  be  authorised,  under  the  124th  section  of 
of  tea,  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  the  Regulation  .Act,  to  draw  samples  of  tea,  not  exceeding  .1 

^  That  the  article  be  weighed  and  examined  at  the  time  of  I  ounces  of  each  description  and  quality,  unless  under  special 
importation,  the  officers  taking  care  that  all  the  packages  im-  |  circumstances,  such  samples  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Board 
ported  in  each  vessel  be  *'  scribed"  with  a  progressive  num-  may  see  fit  to  direct.  And  that  the  merchants  or  proprie- 
i>er,  with  the  initials  of  the  vessel's  and  master's  names,  and  i      tors  of  the  goods  be  allowed  to  take  the  like  cjuantity  as  sam- 


Ihe  gross  landing  weight ;    and  that  the  duty  be  charged         pies,  under  the  31st  section  of  the  General  Warehousing 

accordi —  '"  '*- — *'-    — ' '■'■■  '' — '-' — '  *  -* 

That  1 


according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  then  ascertained.  Act. 

N  That  no  packages  be  allowed  to  be  divided  into  smaller     7.  I'hat  the  removal  of  teas  from  the  original  ports  of  jm- 
packages  (except  for  the  purpose  of  stores),  nor  the  mixing  !      portation  to  any  other  warehousing  port  in  the  United  King- 


dom, for  the  purpose  of  being  re-warehoused  for  home 
ition,  do  taKe  place  under  the  regulations  and  con- 
pecilied  in  the  (leneral  Ordersof  the  14th  of  June, 


of  tea,  of  any  .sort  or  sorts,  be  permitted  in  the  warehouses, 
either  for  home  consumption  or  exiiorlation. 
f .  "That  the  packages  be  sorted  and  arranged  in  the  warehouse 
by  the  occupier,  according  to  their  respective  '*  chops"  or 
"  beds,"  so  as  to  enable  the  otficers  to  select  from  each  the 
required  number  of  packages  for  taring,  and  to  ascertain  the 
proper  tare  to  be  allowed  on  the  packages  in  each  **  chop" 
or  '*  bed  ;"  and  that  the  rule  to  be  observed,  as  to  number 
of  chests  to  be  turned  out  in  each  "  chop  "  or  *'  bed,"  be- 
ing of  the  same  size  and  description  of  tea,  be  as  follows, 
viz  :  —  ..#.- 

1  to      5  —      5  chests  of  the  same  size  and 

description  of  teas       -    1  turned  out. 
6  to    40—    40        -  -  -        -    3  ditto 

41  to    80  _    80  -  -    4  or  5        ditto 

81tol'20_lSO      -  ...    5  ditto 

121  to  200  _ 'iOO  -  .  .    6  ditto  ,.  ...       v-=  ,.       .        ,.  .    r  j  _  .. 

20 i  to  300 300        •  -  -         -    8  ditto  importation,  lor  the  purpose  ol  hxing  the  amount  ot  duly  to 

301  to  500— 500  -  -  -  10  ditto  I  ■"h'ch  <hey  may  be  liable,  and  the  duty  so  asceruined  shall 

501  to  800 800        -  -  -        -  12  ditto  1  1*^  assessed  on  the  goods  at  whatever  future  period  they  may 

801  and  upwards  -  .  -16  ditto  be  delivered  for  home  consumption. 

And  that,  in  addition  to  the  tare,  an  allowance  for  draft  be  I      Under  these  arrangements,  there  will  be  no  ohje<tion  to  lb* 

made  of  1  lb.  upon  each  package  exceeding  28  lbs.  gross,  to     B'»<'''  being  removed  from  the  original  port  of  imporUlion  to 

be  deducted  from  the  foot  of  the  landing  account.  1  »".>■  other  warehousing  ports  in  the  United  Kmgdom,  for  the 

5.  That  tea  entered  for  exportation  be  previously  weighed,     purpose  of  being  re-warehoustd  for  home  consumption,  undel 


1831,  and  3d  of  November,  1832,  in  regard  to  the  removal 
of  articles  the  produce  <if  the  Kast  Indies  i  and  that  tea  so 
removed  be  allowed  to  be  dejiosited  in  \Tarehouses  or  floors 
which  may  have  already  been  approved  for  other  goods. 
!.  When  tea,  or  other  East  India  goods,  shall  be  imported  into 
either  of  those  portsfor  the  Glasgow  market,  and  transhii^ped 
into  craft  properly  secured,  for  removal  to  Glasgow  in  charge 
of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  under  such  regulations  for  the 
security  of  the  revenue  as  may  appear  necessary  in  such 
cases,  the  examination  of  the  goods,  tor  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  duty  thereon,  may  take  place  at  Glasgow  instead 
of  the  port  of  importation. 

In  a'l  other  cases,  goods  shall  be  examined  at  the  timeuf 


I.    A  iidi    lea   eniejeu   lor  expoiiaiiuii  w    previously   weigiieti,      r — i — .^   .     j . — .  1-*^   t,     .     .Ua 

and  any  deficiency  of  the  landing  quantity  charged   with     <he  same  regiilations  and  restrictions  now  applicable  to  tilt 
duty,  unless  such  tea  be  deposited  in  a  warehouse  of  special     removal  of  articles  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies, 
security.  I 


TIMBER.  ~  TONNAGE  OF  SHIPS.  49 

The  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Leitli,  Glasgow,  Greenock, 
Port  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork,  have  been  declared  ports  into  which  tea  may 
be  imported  and  warehoused. 

TIMBER.  —  During  last  session  (1835)  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  existing  duties  on  timber.  Having 
examined  several  witnesses,  the  committee  agreed  to  the  follo%ving  resolutions  :  — 

1.  Resdlvcd,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  present  mode  of  taking  the  duties  on 
deals  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  that  this  committee  would  recommend  that  a  mode  be  adopted 
which  shall  approach  more  nearly  to  a  payment  according  to  the  contents  of  the  deals. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  difference  of  duty  of  45i.,  now  imposed 
by  law  upon  timber  the  produce  of  Europe,  as  compared  with  timber  the  produce  of  our  North  American 
colonies,  is  too  great,  and  may  be  reduced. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  which 
have  been  created  in  the  British  North  American  colonies  by  the  system  hitherto  pursued,  and  to  the 
representations  of  the  shipping  interest,  a  reduction  of  the  protective  duty,  not  exceeding  \5s.  per  load, 
appears  to  them  to  be  a  fair  arrangement. 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committtee,  that  such  reduction  be  made,  so  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  without  any  augmentation  of  the  duty  on  colonial  timber. 

5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that,  in  any  alteration  made,  such  alteration 
should  not  affect  the  shipments  made  in  the  year  1836. 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  there  should  bean  uniform  mode  of  taking 
the  duty  on  deals  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  adoption  of  these  resolutions  will  be  a  material  improvement.  Still,  however,  they  fall  far  short 
of  what  the  public  exigencies  require.  An  ample  supply  of  the  best  and  cheapest  timber  being,  if  not 
absolutely  indispensable,  of  the  utmost  possihle  importance  to  a  manufacturing  nation,  possessed  of  a 
large  mercantile  and  warlike  navy,  it  should  ho  about  the  very  last  article  on  which  duties  should  be 
imposed.  But,  if  a  tax  must,  on  the  principle  of  qiiocunque  mode  rem,  be  laid  on  timber,  it  is  surely 
unnecessary  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  laid  equally  on  all  timber  imported;  or  that,  if  a  distinction  be 
made,  it  ought  plainly  to  be  in  favour  of  the  best,  and  not  of  the  worst,  article.  But,  for  several  years 
past,  our  policy,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  has  been  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  We  have  laid  high  dis- 
criminating duties  on  the  superior  and  cheaper  timljer  of  the  north  of  Europe,  to  force  the  importation 
of  a  dearer  and  comparatively  bad  article  from  our  North  American  possessions!  Even  supposing  the 
suggestion  of  the  committee  were  adopted,  there  would  still  be  a  discriminating  duty  of  ao.y.  a  load 
charged  on  the  superior  timber  of  the  North  of  Europe  over  that  which  is  laid  on  inferior  timber  from 
North  America.  The  folly  of  thus  enhancing  the  cost,  and  deteriorating  the  quality,  of  so  important  an 
article  as  timber,  is  the  greater,  seeing  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  our  North  American  possessions 
derive  any  real  advantage  from  the  timber  trade  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not  gain  by  it 
more  than  a  very  small  pait  of  the  loss  it  entails  on  us  ;  and  any  injury  that  might  be  done  them  by  the 
equalisation  of  the  timber  duties,  would  be  more  than  made  up  by  *he  repeal  of  the  discriminating  duties, 
that  are  at  present  charged  on  most  articles  of  foreign  produce  imported  into  the  colonies  ;  duties  which, 
without  being  productive  of  revenue,  are  the  source  oi  much  irritation  and  disgust. 

The  shipowners  would  sustain  more  injury  from  an  equalisation  of  the  timber  duties  than  any  one 
else.  But  we  have  shown  (Diet.  p.  ll;jfi.)  that,  even  as  regards  them,  the  inconvenience  would  not  be 
very  considerable.  But,  whatever  it  might  be,  it  would  be  fully  obviated  by  allowing  them  a  bounty  of 
30s.  or  4()x.  on  the  conveyance  of  emigrants  to  Quebec  ;  a  measure  of  the  policy  of  which  we  are,  on  this 
as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  fully  persuaded.  —  (See  Diet,  in  loe.  cil.) 

For  an  account  of  the  timber  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  consumption  in  1833  and  1834,  see 
post,  p.  52. 

TONNAGE  OF  SHIPS.  — We  noticed  in  the  Diet.,  p.  1165.,  the  inconveniences 
attending  the  old  method  of  measuring  sliips,  and  gave  some  of  the  clauses  of  a  bill 
that  had  been  introduced  for  their  more  correct  admeasurement.  The  subjoined  statute, 
5  &  6  Will.  4.  cap.  5G.,  which  has  embodied  similar  clauses,  prescribes  the  rules  according 
to  which  the  tonnage  of  sliijis  is  to  be  ascertained  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January 
1836.  The.se  rules  are  not  .so  simple  or  easily  applied  as  the  one  that  has  hitherto  been 
used  ;  but  they  will  give  the  tonnage  of  all  ships,  however  built,  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
and  will,  consequently,  take  away  the  temptation,  that  has  till  now  existed,  to  build 
ships  of  a  form  unsuitable  for  the  pinposes  of  navigation,  in  order  that,  by  measuring 
less  than  their  true  burden,  the  duties  charged  according  to  the  tonnage  might  be 
evaded. 

Repeal  of  former  Regulations.  —The  rules  laid  down  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  55.  (see  Diet.  p.  977.) 
relating  to  the  aiimeasurement  of  ships,  are  hereby  repealed,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  merchant  ships  to  be 
hereafter  registered, —  ^  J. 

Rule  by  ivhich  Tonnage  of  J'essels  is  to  he  ascertained.  —  From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  act 
the  tonnage  of  every  ship  or  vessel  shall,  previous  to  her  being  registered,  be  measured  ami  ascertained 
•while  her  hold  is  clear,  and  according  to  the  following  rule  ;  viz. :  divide  the  length  of  the  upper  deck 
between  the  afterpart  of  the  stem  and  the  forepart  of  the  sternpost  into  6  equal  parts.  Depths  :  at  the 
foremost,  the  middle,  and  the  altermost  of  those  points  of  division,  measure  in  feet  and  decimal  parts  of  a 
foot  the  depths  from  the  under  side  of  the  u\ipcT  deck  to  the  ceiling  at  the  limber  .strake.  In  the  case  of  a 
break  in  the  upper  deck,  the  depths  are  to  be  measured  from  a  line  stretched  in  a  continuation  of  the 
deck.  Breadths:  divide  each  of  those  .J  depths  into  .'>  equal  parts,  and  measure  the  inside  breadths  at 
the  following  points ;  viz.  at  l-.5lh  and  at  4  5ths  from  the  upper  deck  of  the  foremost  and  altermost  depths, 
and  at  2-.")tlis  and  4-;)ihs  from  the  upper  deck  of  the  midship  dejjth.  Length  :  at  half  the  midship  depth 
measure  the  length  of  the  vessel  from  the  afterpart  of  the  stem  to  the  forepart  of  the  sternpost  ;  then 
to  twice  the  midship  dci>th  add  the  foremost  and  the  .nftermost  depths  for  the  sum  of  the  depths  ;  add 
together  the  upper  and  lower  breadths  at  the  foremost  division,  3  times  the  upper  bieadth,  and  the 
lower  breadth  at  the  midship  division,  and  the  upper  and  twice  the  lower  breadth  at  the  after  division, 
for  the  sum  of  the  breadths  ;  then  multiply  the  sum  of  the  depths  by  the  sum  of  the  breadths,  and  this 
jiroduct  by  the  length,  and  divide  the  final  product  by  ,!5()(),  which  will  give  the  number  of  tons  for 
register.  If  the  vessel  have  a  poop,  or  half  deck,  or  a  break  in  the  upper  deck,  measure  the  inside  mean 
length,  breadth,  and  height  of  such  part  thereof  as  may  lie  included  within  the  bulk-head  ;  multiply  these 
3  meas'urements  together,  and,  dividing  the  product  by  !i24,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  tons 
to  be  added  to  the  result  as  above  found.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  of  open  vessels,  the  depths  are 
to  be  measured  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  strake.  —  ^  2. 

Tonnage  to  he  entered  on  Register.  —  The  tonnage  or  burden  of  every  ship  belonging  to  the  U.  K. 
ascertained  in  the  manner  before  directed,  shall,  in  respect  of  any  ship  registered  after  the  commence- 
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mentof  tliis  art  (except  as  herein  excepted),  be  inscrtctl  in  the  certificate  of  the  registry  thereof,  and  be 
taken  and  deemed  to  be  the  tonnage  or  burden  thereof  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  said  act.  —  ^3. 

Tonnage  uf  Sham  J'csscls.  —  In  each  of  the  rules  before  prescribed,  when  applied  to  ascertain  the  ton- 
nage of  any  ship  or  vessel  propelled  by  steam,  the  tonnage  due  to  tlie  cubical  contents  of  the  engine  room 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  total  tonnage  of  tlie  vessel  as  determined  by  either  of  the  rules  aforesaid,  and 
tlie  remainder  shall  be  deemed  the  true  regis'er  tonnage  of  said  ship  or  vessel.  The  tonnage  due  to  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  engine  room  shall  be  detenniiie<t  in  the  following  manner  ;  viz.  :  measure  the  inside 
length  of  the  engine  room  in  feet  and  decimal  parts  of  a  foot  from  the  foremost  to  the  aftermost  bulk- 
))ead,  then  multiply  the  said  length  by  the  depth  of  the  ship  or  vessel  at  the  midship  division  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  product  by  the  inside  breadth  at  the  same  division  at  ii-jths  of  the  depth  from  the  deck  taken  as 
aforesaid,  and  divide  the  last  product  by  92'4>,  and  the  quotient  shall  be  deemed  the  tonnage  due  to  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  engine  room.  —  ^4. 

J.rngt/i  and  Contents  of  Engine  Room  to  be  set  forth  in  Description  qf  Steam  Vessel.  —  The  tonnage  due 
to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  engine  room,  and  also  the  length  of  the  engine  room,  shall  be  set  forth  in  the 
certilicate  of  registry  as  part  of  the  description  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  and  any  alteration  of  such  tonnage 
due  to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  engine  room,  or  of  such  length  of  the  engine  room,  after  registry,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  alteration  requiring  registry  rfc  novo  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  act  for  the  regis- 
tering of  ships  or  vessels. —  5  5. 

For  ascertaining  Tonnage  of  Vessels  when  laden.  —  The  tonnage  of  all  ships,  whether  belonging  to  the 
U.  K.  or  otherwise,  as  there  shall  be  occasion  to  measure  while  their  cargoes  are  on  board,  the  following 
rule  shall  be  observed  ;  viz.  :  measure,  first,  the  length  on  the  upper  deck  between  the  aftcrpart  of  the 
stem  and  the  forepart  of  the  sternpost;  secondly,  the  inside  breadth  on  the  underside  of  the  upper  deck  at 
the  middle  point  of  the  length  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  de|)th  from  the  underside  of  the  upper  deck  down  the 
I>umpwen  to  the  skin  ;  multiply  these  ,'3  dimensions  together,  and  divide  the  product  by  130,  and  the  quo- 
tient  will  be  the  amount  of  the  register  tonnage  of  such  ships.  —  !;  6. 

Amount  of  Ilcgislcr  Tonnage  to  be  carved  on  Main  Beam.  — The  true  amount  of  the  register  tonnage  of 
every  merchant  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  U.  K.,  ascertained  according  to  the  rule  by  this  act  esta- 
blished in  respect  of  such  ships,  shall  be  deeply  carved  or  cut  in  figures  of  at  least  3  inches  in  length  on  the 
main  beam  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  prior  to  her  being  registered.  —  ^7. 

Not  to  alter  Tomtage  of  Vessels  already  registered.  —  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  alter  the 
present  measure  of  tonnage  of  any  ship  or  vessel  which  registered  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  act, 
unless  in  cases  where  the  owners  of  such  ships  shall  require  to  have  their  tonnage  established  according 
to  the  rule  before  provided,  or  unless  there  be  occasion  to  have  such  ship  admeasured  again  on  account 
of  any  alteration  made  in  the  form  or  burden  of  the  same,  in  which  cases  only  such  ships  shall  be  re-ad- 
measured according  to  the  said  rule,  and  their  tonnage  registered  accordingly.  —  §  8. 

Commencement  of  Act. — This  act  shall  commence  and  take  efTect  upon  and  from  the  1st  day  of 
January  1836.  —  ^  9. 

Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  and  the  Number  of  their  Crews,  belonging  to  the 
British  Empire,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1832,  1833,  and  1834. 


1832. 

1833. 

1834.                    1 

(Jnited  Kingdom 
Islciof  Ouemsev,  Jer-1 
sev.and  M.in"-    -    J 
British  Plantations    - 

Totals    - 

V'essels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels.        Tons. 

Men. 

19,143 

521 

4,771 

2,2«5,9S0 
35,SS0 
356,208 

134,583 
3,844 
23,202 

19,158 

531 

4,696 

2,233,855 
37,446 
363,276 

136,250 
3,839 
23,911 

19,447       2,274,702 

528             37,653 

5,080          403,745 

138,265 

.3,761 

26,035 

168,061  1 

'.(4,435 

2,618,068 

161,634 

24,385 

2,631,577  1   164,000 

25,055       2,716,100 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.  —  The  following  Tables  give  a 
very  complete  view  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  18,'3.'3and  1834.  Tiiey  are  all 
derived  from  official  .sources,  and  their  accuracy  may  be  depended  on.  We  congratulate 
our  readers  on  tlie  results  they  exhibit.  They  show,  that  all  the  great  branches  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry  carried  on  in  the  kingdom  are  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  progress  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  continues  to  be  quite  extraordinary.  Tlie  imports  of  tlie  raw 
material,  and  the  ex])orts  of  the  finished  articles,  have  increased,  during  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  with  a  rapidity  unexampled,  in  almost  any  previous  period  of  etjual  duration,  in 
the  history  even  of  this  wonderful  manufacture.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  our 
present  progress  is  destined  to  be  lasting  ;  but  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation in  almost  all  countries,  the  new  markets  that  have  been  recently  opened  in  tiic 
East,  and  the  more  correct  ideas  that  are  beginning  to  be  everywhere  entertained  with 
respect  to  tlie  influence  of  restrictions,  seem  to  warrant  the  confident  anticijiation  of 
a  long-continued  course  of  prosperity,  and  of  a  very  great  extension  of  our  manufactures 
and  trade.  Nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  nullify  these  expectations,  and  to  check  our 
advance,  as  the  growth  of  political  agitation.  It  occasions  an  insatiable  craving  after 
change  ;  whicli,  though  it  should  not  end  in  any  overt  act,  seldom  fills,  in  the  long  run, 
to  excite  fears  and  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  capitalists  and  others  that  are  extremely 
hostile  to  great  undertakings.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  tliat  nothing  may  occur  amongst  us  to 
exemplify  these  remarks.  Of  all  countries  that  ever  existed,  this,  perhaps,  is  the  one  in 
which  sudden  and  violent  cliangcs  ought  most  to  be  deprecated.  Tiiey  could  not,  in 
fact,  be  attempted  without  great  injury  ;  and,  if  carried  into  cflfect,  migiit  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  disastrous  conseij[uences. 
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I.  Account  of  the  Official  and  of  the  Real  or  Declared  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  of  British  Produce 
and  Manufacture  exported  in  183a,  1833,  and  1834.  —  (From  the  Annual  Finance  Book  for  1835,  pp.  121 


Articlei. 

Official  Value. 

Declared  Value. 

lS.-,2. 

1833. 

1834. 

1832.           1            1833. 

1834. 

Drass     .ind    copper 

manufictures 
Cotton  manufactures 

yam 
Hardwares  &  cutlery 
Iron  &  steel,  wrought 

and  uaw  rough  t     - 
I.inen  mt-inufactures 

yarn 
Salt       -           -       - 
Silk  manufactures  • 
Soap  and  candles    - 
Sugar,  relint-d 
Tin,    wrought    and 

unwrought     - 
Wool,  sheejj's    - 
Woollen  and  worsted 

Woollen     manufac- 
tures 
AU  other  articles     - 

Totals 

Whereof  from  Great 

Britain 
From  Ireland 

L.        a.   d. 

I,12fi,5!l6  18    o 

37,'206,18O  10    4 

G,7'i6,.5e2  17    6 

878,361  17    1 

2,108,183  18    3 

2,7S.'>,549  13    6 

.'>,S98     7     8 

353,8M   IS    2 

47.5,105   19     V 

348,286     8     3 

1,292,489      9    8 

3.';S,259  10     1 
149,991   12    4 

122,124  19    8 

6,.Mfi,294     S    8 
4,232,981      1     5 

L.         t.  d. 

1,018,284   11     5 

40,133,313     2    3 

6,279,076     5    8 

966,503     4    7 

2,690,2.'>3  14    3 
3,589,5.39     0     8 
r>0,Via  16    5 
392,0.53     7     8 
695,324     0     6 
453,910  17    5 
693,131   14    4 

371,634     3    4 
1175,479.12    3 

113,191     3    9 

7,788,842     6    3 
4,578,646  12  11 

L.         ..    d. 

1,086,591     2    4 

44,2li6,902  13     0 

6,802,257  IS    9 

947,476  18  11 

2,621,672     9    8 

.3,850,763  14    5 

82,169   10    9 

371,469  19  10 

533,fiS3     9    7 

382,198  10    0 

1,141,565  14    4 

370,115  IS  10 
81,382  17  10 

99,933  11    9 

6,514,703     3  10 
4,678,680     1    6 

Z..         s.  d. 

916,563     1    5 
12,675,622     6    6 
4,722,759     3    6 
1,434,431     7  11 

1,190,747  12  10 

1,774,726  13    9 

8,705    7    0 

149,678     1    6 

529,990  10  10 

315,644  16    3 

1,038,789  IG    0 

3.55,056     9    2 
219,650     1    0 

235,307     7    6 

5,214,5.58  11    8 
5,632,293  11     9 

L.        a.  d. 

884,149     4    9 
13,782,375  17    6 
4,704,024     9    1 
1,466,361  12  11 

1,405,034  19    3 
2,167,023     7    1 
72,006     5    0 
184,175   10    2 
737,403  17  10 
362,284   19    1 
563,092    4    3 

.369,162     0    2 
332,503  17    4 

246,204    0    0 

6,294,4,32     3    9 
6,097.113     0    3 

L.          ».   d. 

961,823     2  11 
15,302,571     7    1 
5,211,014   17    8 
1,485,233     1     1 

1,406,872     2    1 
2,14.3,344   18     7 
136,312  11     9 
152,12G   14  10 
637,198      5    4 
263,972     4  U 
916,391     9    6 

370,382  11    5 
192,175  14    1 

238,543  15    9 

5,736,870  11     0 
6,194,358     1     6 

6.5,026,702  11    0 

69,989,339   13    S 

73,831,550  15    4   .-56,444,524   18    7  .39,667,347     8    5 

41,649,191     9    6 

64,582,037    9    7 
441,665    1    l> 

69,633,853  IG    1 
355,485  17    7 

1 
73,495,.535  11    3  36,046,027  11    5  .39,305,512  19    S 
3.36,015    4     1'        398,497    7    2         361,834     8    9 

41,286,594     5    6 
362,597     4    0 

II.  Account  of  the  Real  or  Declared  Value  of  the  various  Articles  of  thelM.Tnufacture  andProdure  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  exported  to  Foreign  Countries  during  each  of  the  Eight  Years  ending  with  1834; 
specifying  their  Value,  the  Countries  to  which  exported,  and  the  Value  of  tliose  annually  shipped  for 

;  eacli.  —  (Papers published  by  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  iv.  p.  SiiJ?.) 


Countries  to  which 
exported. 

Exports.                                                                                          I 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

I.. 

L. 

Russia 

1,408,970 

1,318,9.36 

1,435,805 

1,489,538 

1,191,565 

1,587,2.50 

lA^  1,002 

1„3S2,30I) 

Sweden 

46,731 

42,699 

38,252 

40,4SS 

57,1  !i7 

64,932 

59,549 

63,094 

Norway 

39,1-29 

53,582 

64,234 

63,9i!6 

58,580 

34,528 

65,038 

61,988 

Denm.irk    - 

104,916 

111,880 

95,247 

118,813 

92,294 

9.3,396 

99,951 

94,595 

Prus-sia 

174,338 

179,145 

189,011 

177,923 

192,816 

268,556 

144,179 

136,423 

Germany      ... 

4,654,61S 

4,394,104 

4,473,555 

4,463,605 

3,642,952 

5,068,997 

4,355,548 

4,547,166 

Holland 
Belgium 

J  2,104,561 

2,142,736 

2,050,014 

2,022,458 

2,082,536 

2,789,398 

r  2,181,893 
1     886,429 

2,470,267 
750,059 

Prance 

416,952 

498,9.38 

491,388 

475,884 

602,688 

674,791 

848,.333 

1,116,885 

Portugal,  Proper 

1,400,044 

945,016 

1,195,404 

1,106,695 

975,991 

640,792 

967,091 

1,600,123 

Azores 

26,687 

27,940 

31,244 

23,629 

41,6.38 

77,920 

64,430 

63,275 

Madeira 

39,916 

39,802 

40,283 

38,444 

38,960 

28,038 

33,411 

38,455 

Spain  and  the  Balearic 

Islands 

225,414 

301,1.53 

861,675 

607,068 

597,848 

442,926 

442,837 

325,907 

Canary  Islands 

48,821 

38,1.52 

50,010 

42,62u 

33,282 

21,053 

30,507 

.30,686 

Gibraltar      - 

1,045,266 

1,038,9'25 

504,163 

292,760 

367,285 

461,470 

385,460 

460,719 

Italy   and    the  Italian 

Islands 

1,942,7.52 

2,176,149 

2,202,0.30 

3,251,379 

2/190,376 

2,361,772 

2,316,260 

3,282,777 

Malta 

200,949 

239,458 

2!i4,010 

189,1.35 

131,519 

96,994 

135,438 

242,696 

Ionian  Islands 

37,196 

41,078 

30,465 

66,963 

50,883 

55,725 

38,915 

94,498 

Turkey  and  Continen- 

J 

-|      185,842 
L            335 

tal    Greece    (exclu- 
sive of  the  Morea)    - 

J-    531,701 

568,684 

1,139,616 

1888,6.54 

915,319 

1,019,604 

1,207,941 

Morea  and  Greik  Islds. 

\ 

9,694 

10,446 

10,149 

25,914 

37,179 

Egypt    (I'orts   on  the 

Mediterranean) 

53,624 

35,302 

59,305 

110,227 

122,832 

113,109 

145,647 

158,877 

Tripoli,  Barbary,  and 
RIorocco 

8,201 

13,745 

- 

1,138 

426 

751 

2,350 
329,210 

14,823 

Western  Coast  of  Africa 

155,7.59 

191,452 

244,253 

252,123 

2.34,768 

290,061 

326,483 

Cape  of  Good  Hope     - 
Cape  ^'erd  Islands 

216,558 

218,049 

257,501 

3.W,0.36 

257,245 

292,405 

346.197 

301,382 

76 

5,856 

210 

1,710 

215 

• 

146 

530 

St.  Helena 

41,430 

31,.362 

45,531 

.38,915 

39,431 

21,2.36 

30,041 

31,615 

Isle  of  Bourbon 

127 

35,188 

16,.341 

10,012 

. 

- 

- 

7,091 

Mauritius 

195,713 

186,972 

205,.558 

161,029 

148,475 

163,191 

83,424 

149,319 

Arabia 

East  India  Company's 
Territories  «s  Ceylon 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

250 

3,662,012 

4,256,582 

3,659,218 

3,895,530 

3.377,412 

3,514,779 

3,196,301 

2.578  ,.569 

China     - 

610,637 

842,852 

Sumatra  and  .Java 

120,747 

189,200 

255,8'85 

162,102 

285,296 

"   150,606 

471,712 

410,273 

Philippine  Islands 

65,926 

300 

4,721 

71,'^!i0 

39,513 

102,284 

185,298 

76,6  IS 

New  South  Wales,  Van 

Piemen's  Land,  and 

Swan  Hiver 

339,958 

443,839 

310,681 

314,677 

398,471 

466,238 

568,372 

716,014 

New     Zealand,      and 

South  Sea  Islands    - 

172 

2,487 

845 

1,.396 

4,752 

1,576 

936 

Ports  of  Siam 

- 

10,467 

- 

- 

19,742 

British    North    Ame- 
rican Colonies 

1,397  ,.350 

1,691,014 

1,. 58 1,723 

1,857,133 

2,089,327 

2,075,725 

2,092,5.50 

1,671,069 

British  V\'cst  Indies    - 

3,.583,222 

3,289,704 

3,612,085 

2,8.18,448 

2,581,919 

2,4.39,808 

2,597,589 

2,68(1,024 

Hayli 

257,931 

248,328 

297,709 

321,793 

376,103 

543,104 

381,528 

357,297 

Cuba  &  other  Foreign 
West  Inilics      - 

United        Slates       of 
America 

649,378 

569,728 

672,176 

018,029 

663,531 

633,700 

677,228 

913,005 

7.018,272 

5,810,315 

4,823,415 

6,132,316 

9,053,583 

5,468,272 

7,579,699 

6,844,989 

Mexico 

092,800 

307,0'29 

303,562 

978,441 

728,858 

199,821 

421,187 

459,610 

Guatemala 

1,943 

6,191 

- 

- 

- 

3,7110 

30,.366 

Columbia 

213,972 

261,113 

2.32,703 

216,751 

248,250 

2S3,.568 

121,826 

l'J9,996 

Brazil 

2,312,109 

3,518,'297 

2,516,040 

2,4.5!i,103 

1,238,371 

2,144,903 

2,575,680 

2,460,679 

States  of  the  Kio  de  la 

Plata 

154,895 

3 1 2, .389 

758,540 

6.32,172 

3.39,870 

660,1.52 

616,.362 

83 1, .564 

Chili 

400,134 

709,371 

818,950 

640,626 

651,617 

708,193 

816,817 

896,221 

Peru 

228,466 

374,615 

300,171 

368,469 

409,003 

275,610 

387,524 

299,235 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jer- 

sey,   Alderney,    and 
Man 

Totals 

320,959 

329,428 

319,996 

344,036 

324,634 

317,496 

335,934 

360,065 

37,181,.3.3S 

36,812,7.56 

35,842,623 

.38,271,597 

.37,164,372 

36,450,594 

.39,667,317 

41,64'J,191 

D  t 
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III.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  imported 
into,  exported  from,  and  retained  for  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  witli  tlio  Nett  llevenue  ac- 
cruing thereon,  during  the  Years  ended  5th  Januarv,  1834,  and  1835.  —  [Papers  published  by  Board  of 
Trade,  voL  iv.  pp.  lSi-19.) 


Quantities  imported. 


Quantities  exported. 


1833. 


1834. 


Quantities  retained  for 
Consumption. 


Xett  Revenue. 


Ashes,  pearl  and  pot,cwts 
Barilla  and  alkali    -     — 


Bark  for   tanning  or 
dyeing        -        -      -  — 

Coffee,  viz.  :  — 
British  plantation    -  lbs 
East  India  &  Mau- 

Foreign  plantation  -  — 

Totals    - 

Cocoa       •  -       -  lbs. 

ks  and  shells         -  — 
Cotton  wool  from  foreign 
countries,  viz.  :  — 

United     States    of 
America 

Brazil  -  -  — 

Turkey  and  Egypt     — 

Other  foreign  coun- 
tries -  -  — 
Cotton  wool  from  British 
possessions,  viz. :  — 

East     Indies     and 
Mauritius     -        -  lbs. 

British  \V.    Indies, 
the  growth  of       -  — 

British    W.    Indies, 
imported  from      •  — 

Other   British   pos- 
sessions        -         -  — 

Total  quantities 

Indigo      •        .  lbs 

Lac  dye  -        -  — 

Logwood        -  -  ton: 

Mailder        -        -      cwts 
Madder  roots    -        -    — 
'lax  and  tow,  or  co- 
dilla  of  flax  and  hemp  — 
Currants        -  -     — 

jns  and  oranges  chsts. 
Raisins    -  -        cwts 

of  straw  -    No. 

Platting  of  straw    -    lbs. 
Hemp  undressed     -  cwts. 
Hides,  untanned,  viz — 
Buffalo,    bull,     ox, 
cow,or  horse  hides,cwts. 
Hides  tanned,  viz. 
Buffalo,     bull, 
cow,  or  horse  hides,  lbs. 
Leather  gloves       -    pair 
sses       -         •  cwts 
Olive  -       -       galls 
Palm  -        -        cwts 
Train,  spermaceti 
and  blubber  -  tun 
Saltpetre    and  cubic 


109,729 
S!U,523 


852,201 
18,833,830 


94,134 
193,971 


849,300 
22,089,123 


4,608,718 
615,688 


237,506,758  269,203,075 

2H,403,S2ll    19,291, .396 

987,262         835,167 

1,696,108 

32,755,164 

1,653,166 

431,696 

162,862 

303,056,837 


Hire 


cwts. 


Flax  and  linseed  -  bushel: 
Silk,  raw        -        -        lbs 

Waste  and  knubbs  — 
Cassia  Lignea  •  -  — 
Pepper  -       -        — 

Pimento  -         -    — 

Sugar,  viz — 

West  India 

East  Indiaand;\I 
ritius 

Foreign 
Tallow 
Tea 
Timber,  viz. :  — 

Battens  and  batten 
ends    .       .       - 

Deal  and  deal  ends 

great  hund. 

Masts  G  .ind  under  8 

Masts  .8  ancl  under  12 

inches  in  diameter — 
Masts  12  &  upwards,hls 
Oak  planks  .  -  — 
Staves  -  gt.  hund. 
Fir,  8  inches  square 

and  upwards  -  load:^ 
OaV,  ditto  -  -  — 
Unenumerated,  ditto — 
Wainscot  logs,  ditto  — 
Tobacco,  viz. :  — 
I'nmanufaclured  -  lbs. 
Manufactured    or 

Snufr  -  '  .  '  — 
Wool,  sheep  and  lambs'  — 
■Vine,  viz. :  _ 
Cape  •  -  imp.  galls. 
French  -  •  — 
Portugal  -  -  — 
Spanish  -  -  — 
Madeira  -       — 

Other  sorfa        -       — 

All  sorts  - 


52,920,865 

1,672,211 

624,314 

47,545 


11,395 
2,158 


354 
194,980 


3,996,097 
11,158,501 


C,136 
3,233 


166,422 
219,503 


89,960 
180,490 


L. 
1,505  1,326 

Gross  rev 
16,703  17,754 

Drawbcks& 
repayments 


326,875,425 


65,702 
1,).36,472 

717,931 
1,891,918 

267,191 

32,876 


746 


165, 
2,179 
2,785, 

649,'l 
1,297,: 
8,729,.' 
4,814,! 


3lf.,( 

1,115,- 

32,057,1 


3,1.36 
4,416 
2,381 
63,896 

466,694 
27,622 
32,181 


386,609 

3,86 

3S,04(i,087 

451,394 
•  275,366 

3r)68,5.'50 
301,057 
817,761 


80,262 
1,697 

678,382 
2,318,142 

270,669 

25,33 1 

359,488 
2,210,2.37 
3,613,512 
1,012.951 
2,066, S.'^f; 
7,675,310 
1,396,773 


3,S.i3 
4,4711 
2,739 
86,855 

489,466 
26,494 
41,769 
3,031 

38,517,861 

9.59,882 

161 

46,455,232 

484,298 
.363,376 
4,213,427 
3,446,563 
372,698 
885,754 


17,363,882 

3,664,814 

52,811 

7,015 

756 


18,202 
10,5  ■)  I 

5,291 
36,127 
56,095 

2,801 
32,170 


10,450 

I, .332 
397,.-!67 
19,738 


66,187 

1,311,546 

3,997,02: 

2,810,384 

Ra 

366,550 

Refin 
215,698 
.39,215 
254,460 


1,132         854,279 
768,946    20,941,194 


2,224,073  ) 

1,558,604!  f    ^'*'' 

2,418   1 


15,250,480    22,741,984 


24,461,963 


1,098 
484 


210,914 

2,.3.'i9 

412,696 

16,436 
99,540 
21.3,577 
732,306 
209,194 
312,215 


3,928,226 

88,234 

4,548 

1,52 


19,.5G9 
12,96 

1,160 
27,635 
23,956 

2, .832 
19,672 


4,964 
22,6.38 

2.07S 
231,9,30 
20,412 

3,727 

88,276 

7,523 

207,007 

I,G80,.3.50 

6,391,247 

1,799,113 


^•VA-Vii\}       12,026 


293,682,976.302,935,057 


2,323,300 


17,595 
72,180 
60,549 

1,112,190 
140,445 
319,147 
137,092 
21,409 
22,079 
512,623 


48,578 
1,411,215 

643,886 
l,3liS,21 

216,225 

31,242 

160,235 
2,222,967 
4,417,0.i7 

267,472 
77,OS7 


2,147,82' 

393,474 

14,026 

70,951 

75,271 

794,272 
163,523 
251,783 
117,167 
11,487 
«5,470 
666,096 


4n,.339 
1,603,828 

507,980 
2,225,227 

264,806 

21,16$ 


2,228,393      2,457,020 
330,245         322,- ' ' 


598,744  1 
ed.  ^3,G51,i 

401,041  \ 
19,068       1,090,765 
1,181,005    31.829,619 


273,360 

10,.303 

807,362 

5,568 
128,.')06 
296,5.38 
688,021 
173,910 
316,575 


_         7,443,841      9,766,1 16|      1,613,298      1,639,121       6,207,770]     6,480,544       1,629,219!     l.TO''.'' 


3,209 
4,833 
2,549 
65,480 

481, .523 
27,236 
33,111 


20,502,971 

143,856 

1.38 

39,066,620 

545,191 
232,550 
2,596,530 
2,246,085 
161,042 
420,372 


1,100,180 
34,969,651 


3,612 
.3,79 
2,616 
83,186 

493,200 

26,854 

40,352 

3,269 


40,840,271 

524,081 
260,0.30 
2,78(),.303 
2,279,853 
150,369 
485,308 


473,011 

29,781 
1,170 
3,492 

14,730 
3,721 

4,728 
311,003 
69,392 
149,195 
6,092 
18,708 
2,110 


39,027 


2,89,623 
45,743 
27,013 

1,761 

4,181 
13,92: 
15,900 
292 
1,77; 
111,171 
0,894 


116,21 
52i,4»i 


10,149 
43,386 

437,629 
33,775 
8,308 


1,140,085 
137,855 


•1,491,078 


4,460 


13,293 
28,276 


614,434 
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VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. —  Population. —  Including  military,  the  total  population 
of  Van  Diemcn's  Land  amounted,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  to  35,250.  The  males  arc 
to  the  females  in  the  proportion  of  about  23  to  10,  and  the  free  to  the  convict  population 
nearly  as  22  to  12^.  The  total  estimated  value  of  tlie  articles  of  colonial  produce 
exported  from  t!ie  colony  in  1834  was  203,232/.  ;  of  which  117,323/.  worth  were  shipped 
from  Ilobart  Town,  and  the  residue  from  Launceston,  which  is  rapidly  rising  in  point 
of  commercial  importance.  The  value  of  the  wool  exported  was  103,680/.,  being  more 
than  half  the  exports.  The  total  imports  into  the  island  during  the  same  year,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  British  manufactures,  were  valued  at  471,215/.;  of  which  those  im- 
ported into  Hobart  Town  were  supposed  to  be  worth  355,273/.,  and  those  into  Laun- 
ceston 115,942/.  In  1834,  there  were  7  ships  and  24  boats  employed  in  the  black 
whale  fishery  from  Hobart  Town,  and  16  ships  and  53  boats  from  Launceston,  which 
produced  in  all  oil  and  whalebone  of  the  value  of  25,294/.  — {Hobart  Town  Almanac 
for  1835). 

VENEZUELA.  —  An  account  of  the  trade  of  La  Guayra,  the  principal  port  of  this 
republic,  in  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  is  given  in  the  "  Dictionary"  under  LuGuayra.  The 
following  details  with  respect  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  in  1833-34  are  taken 
from  the  official  statements  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretario  de  Hacienda,  pub- 
lished at  Caraccas  in  1835. 

■     Exports.  —  Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  by  Sea  from 

Venezuela  in  1833-54. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

CoflTec       .         -        .       . 
Indigo 

Lhs. 
Il,(i(l2,fi.-t 
.'■),.-5Sl,'.il(; 

Dollar  s. 
501,S1S 

Dye-woods         ... 

'I'ohacco,  hides,  baize,  and 

all  other  articles        -      - 

Total 

Ut. 
17,Gt;7,S33 

Dollar!. 
72,925 

81(1,837 

5,3U4,483 

Imports.  —  During  the  same  year  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was  3,296,411  dollars  :  of  these  the  value 
of  the  cotton  goods  was  l.OeS.-O'iT  dollars  ;  linens,  615,270  dollars ;  woollens,  75,437  dollars  ;  silk,  96,912  dol- 
lars ;  flour,  140,770  dollars  ;  pork,  123,477  dollars,  &c. 

Statement  of  the  Import  and  Export  Tr.ide  of  Venezuela  in  1833-34,  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  the  Trade 

with  each  Country. 


Countries. 

Imports  and  Esports. 

Duties  on  Imports  and  Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Totals. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Totals. 

Dollars. 

Dollart. 

Dollart. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dulliirs. 

8i)7, 742-76 

520,542  08 

1,418,284-81 

238,6S2-.'55 

2(i,57H-16 

265,261 -J  1 

78.'5,oni-.-53 

1,115,490-38 

1,898,-551-71 

27^,708-38 

;/3,i;22-25 

zi>(],:\M>r-t 

France 

(!l,i«;3-21 

2(fi,7.'j0-2l 

267,719-42 

25,7.32-88 

5,757-49 

31,4!IO-.-i7 

32fi,972-.36 

.^84,527-26 

711,199-62 

103,246-98 

ll),,1.38-60 

113,585-58 

Spain     ^     .         .       . 

82,.-591C()l 

,  205,7  .'.0-(i0 

288,149-67 

12,5511-81 

9,774-36 

22,.-i25-17 

121-90 

18,764-33 

lS,SSi;-23 

46-87 

197-49 

24  4 -.36 

Holland 

90,597-29 

155,4.')9-46 

216,(J5fi-75 

27,510-55 

3,861-71 

31,372-26 

98(1,101-15 

740,205-33 

l,720,.30«-48 

269,895-90 

2.0,778-38 

295,674  28 

5,030 

5,030 

Sardinia 

. 

28,658-19 

28,658-19 

• 

965-83 

965-83 

. 

1.018-90 

1,018-90 

2-92 

2-92 

Various 

Totals 

68,416-30 

18,316-67 

86,732-97 

19,163-59 

821-63 

19,925-22 

3,296,in-31 

3,394,183-41 

6,690,894-72 

969,538-31 

117,699-82 

1,087,2.3S-13 

The  trade  under  the  head  of  Denmark  is  entirely  carried  on  with  the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  total  imports  and  exi)orts  from  La  (iuayra  in  18o3-.!4  were  .■i,,541,l!l()  doll.-irs,  being  more  than  half 
the  trade  of  the  republic.  The  import.s  and  exports  from  Puerto  Cabcllo  during  the  same  year  were 
1,41'>,724  doll.irs ;  the  rest  were  from  Maracaybo,  Guiana,  &c.  The  countries  to  which  the  shipping 
frequenting  the  ports  of  the  republic  belonged  is  not  specified  ;  but,  in  all,  there  cleared  out  242  foreign 
ships  of  the  burthen  of  22,532  tons. 

UNITED  STATES  (TRADE  OF).  —  The  following  statements  in  relation  to 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  have  been  derived  from  the  official 
returns  printed  by  order  of  Congress :  — 


I.  Statement  showing  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Cotton  Wool  annually  exported  from  the  United 

States  since  1821. 


Years. 

Sea  Island. 

Other  Sorts. 

Value. 

Years. 

Sea  Island. 

Other  Sorts. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Uis. 

n,^lars. 

Uis. 

Lhs. 

Dollars. 

1821 

11,344,066 

1I3,.'.49,3.39 

20.1. '.7,484 

1828 

11,288,419 

199,.3O2,014 

22,487,229 

1822 

11,2.50,635 

1.33,124,460 

24,035,058 

1829 

12,833,.307 

252,003,879 

26,575,311 

1823 

12,1.36,688 

161,.586,.M2 

20,4  15,520 

18.30 

8,147,165 

290,311,937 

29,674,883 

1824 

9,525,722 

132,843,941 

21,"17,401 

1831 

8,311,7(i2 

268,668,022 

25,28!l,492 

1825 

9,665,278 

166,784,629 

36,316,619 

18,32 

2,743,373 

313.471.749 

31,724,1.82 

1826 

5,972,852 

198,562,.563 

25,l)'tt,2ll 

18.33 

11,142,987 

3 13,. ',.'.5 ,6 17 

36,191,105 

1827 

15,140,798 

279,169,317 

29,359,515 

1834 

8,085,937 

376,631,970 

49,148,402 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  both  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1834  were 
greater  than  in  previous  years.    The  increase,  since  1821,  has  been  quite  astonishing. 
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UNITED  STATES  (TRADE  OF). 


11.  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Cotton  Wool,  Tobacco,  Flour,  and  Uice,  exported  from  the 
United  States  during  the  Year  ended  30th  of  September,  183+;  specifying  the  Quantities  and  Values  of 
each  Article  shipped  for  each  Country.  —  (From  Papers  laid  before  Congress,  od  March,  1835.) 


AVliither  exported. 


Quantity.    Value. 


Quantity.    Val 


Quantity.    Value 


Russia 

Prussia    -         -  •    " 

Sweden  and  Norway 
edish  West  Indies 
Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 
Holland 

Dutcli  Kast  Indies  - 
Dutch  AVest  Indies     -    - 
Dutch  Guiana 
Beljiium 
KuKl.ind        - 
Scotland        -  -    - 

land       -         - 
Gibraltar  -        -         - 

British  Kast  Inilies 
St.  Helena 
British  tiuiana 
British  West  Indies   -    - 
British  -Vmerican  colonies 
Hanse  Towns,  .Nic.  - 
France  on  the  Atlantic  - 
France  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean       -         -         - 
Bourbon,  &c. 
French  West  Indies 
French  Guiana 
Hayti 
Spain  on  the  Atlanl 

anean 
TeneritTe,  &c. 
Cuba 

Other  Spanish  W.  Indie: 
Portugal 
iMadeira 
Fayal,  &c. 

Cape  de  N'erd  Islands 
Italy 
Malta 
Trieste,  &c. 
Turkey,  Levant,  &c. 
China 
iMexico 
Honduras 
Central      Republic     of 

America 
Colombia 
Brazil 

Argentine  Republic 
Chili 
Peru 

South  America,  generally 
West  Indies,  generally 
Kurope,  generally   - 
Asia,  generally 
.Af.ica,  generally    - 
South  Seas     - 
N.  W.  coast  of  America 


the   iMediter- 


Totals 


Llis. 

l,2GO,494 

■1,822 

603,97b 

103,S97 

4,891,: 


131,110 

7tlO 

75,692 

11,107 

003,211 


1,203,085 

2fil,0()e,40" 

,II13,0.>2 

520,110 

62,332 

39,684 


65,611 
S,0S9 
5,159 


8,742 
6,612,sy: 
71,060,190 

7.019,857 


7.57,124 
10,086,585 


254,071 
638,296 


75,270 
5,081 


3,805,312 


19,101 
1S3 


Dollars. 

1,966 

1,100 

1.38,279 

3,926 

25,10S 

34,.'>26 

1,012,442 

15,720 

l,7.i0 

06,575 

2,937,020 


172,711 


3,848 

61,117 

21,400 

,120,7ii8 

613,952 

9,126 
2,116 
53,806 


6,390 
4 
45,923 
223 
2,74 
13,020 
1,025 


684 
95,S16 
134,9 
2! 
2,050 

800 

512 

5,04.-: 

201) 

47,146 

230 

360 


2,388 


5,673 
26,106 

3,006 
612 
275 


1 1,095 


8,561 

1,24 

1,171 


720 
14,976 
2,389 

3,10: 
19,503 
1.52,00,- 

36,77i 
15,0S3 
2,000 
48,,—  - 


10,039 


49,906 


514 
1,827 


246,104 
1,119 
16,701 


95,531 
1,300 

125,1.'J5 
11,689 
2,110 
3,021 
500,399 
675,757 
1,583 
9,821 

4,224 
2,789 
25,910 
1,000 
249,990 
1,395 

2,340 


1,.')87 
156 
2,644 
1,729 
18,705 

275 

60 

1,190 

13,601 

3,174 


19 

335 
6,531 
1,8S2 
18,103 
12,100 

547 

5 

2,105 

2,427 


27,011 


13,201 
400 
648 

362 
4,14 
74,856 
12,284 

17,720 
105,226 
876,600 
210,549 

95,905 

13,500 
300,015 

53,228 


3,209 
10,477 


26,370 

31,2.35 
2,932 
51,410 
27,973 
326,067 

6,058 

1,003 

24,197 

247,173 

40,426 


6,200 
105,3^6 
34,171 
314,966 
217,901 

9,066 


2,1  no 

239 

330,763 

14,331 


602 

815 

502 

12,542 

433 
2,727 
1,196 


4,730 
7,821 
8,606 
2,960 


119,691 

45,36'. 

280 

1,080 

266 

1,244 


2,122,272 


The  total  value  of  the  different  articles  of  domestic  growth  and  manufacture  exported  from  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ended  3Uth  of  Sc|)tfnibor,  183+,  was  81,(«4,lt5'i  dollars.  The  value  of  the 
articles  of  foreign  growth  "and  manufai-turo  exported  from  the  United  States  during  the  same  year  was 
23  312,811  dollars ;  making  together  a  grand  total  of  104,336,973  dollars. 

111.  Account  of  the  Imports  and  E.Kports  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Sugar  into  and  from  the  United  States 
during  the  3  Years  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1833,  with  the  Quantities  left  for  Consumjition. 


Articles. 

Imports. 

Kxports. 

Left  for  Consumption. 

1831.       1       18.32.              1833. 

18.31. 

1S32. 

18.33. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

Tea    - 
Coifee 

Sugar,  brown 
while 

U„.                 Lbs.                 Lhs. 
5,1S2,SK7      9,900,000    14,639,822 
81,757,380    91,722,329    99,955,020 
9S,576,92S!   60,117,717    85,689,044 
10,437,720      0,3,34,571    11,999,088 

Lbi. 

526,1,S6 

6,050,629 

17,297,837 

5,274,579 

Lbs. 

1.279,402 
55.251,158 
14,2.30,070 

3,258,875 

1,712,779 
21.897,114 
2,001.424 
4,475,869 

Lbs. 

4,656,6S1 
75,700,757 
81,279,091 

.5.163,147 

Lh.. 

8,627.144 

.35.471,171 

55,887,047 
3,075,696 

Lh. 
12,y'i7,043 

75,(r.7,;ui(, 

83,087, liVO 
7,523,219 

IV.  Navigation  of  the  United  States  during  the  4  Years  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1834. 


1831. 

18.32. 

1833.                            1831.              1 

Ton: 
American  tonnage  entered          -          -               922,952 

_                    sailed         -                  -                  972,504 
Foreign  tonnage  entered               -           -                281,918 

_             sailed        -             -        -                271,994 

Toits. 
949,022 
974.865 
393,038 
387,505 

Tons. 

1,111.441 

1,142,160 

496.705 

497,039 

Tons. 

1.074,670 

1,131,020 

.508,052 

577,700 

V.  Amount  of  the  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1830,  1831,  1832,  and  1833. 


Registered 

Enrolled  and  licensed 

Totals 

18.30. 

1831. 

1S32. 

1833. 

Tons. 
576,175 
615,301 

Tims. 

020,4,51 
647..394 

Tons. 
eS0,9.S9 
752,400 

Tons. 
750,027 
856,123 

1,191,776 

1,207,840 

1,4.39,4.50 

1,606.150 
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VI.  statement  of  the  Commerce  of  each  State  and  Territory,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1833,  and 
ending  on  the  3<)th  day  of  September,  183*.  —  {Papers  laid  before  Congress,  3d  March,  1835.) 


In  Ameri- 
can Vessels 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts   • 

Rhode  Island    - 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  .Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia   - 

Virginia     - 

North  Carolina  - 

South  Carolina  - 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

Florida  Territory 

Michigan  Terri 
tory 


Value  of  Imports. 


Dollar 

S9G,4ll 

I1S,'^ 

."2i!,.>j(lG 

17,'299,0, 

426,509 

381,285 

68,292,736 

27 

9,913,792 

175,735 

4,218,917 

174,753 

7.34,223 
193,955| 
879,675 
202,4321 
293,638 
8,969,944 
11,799! 
111,957 


In  Foreign 
Vessels. 


Dollars' 

.  iyu,6so 

46U 

373,076 

455 

4,435 

4,895,858 

4,465 

566,476 

10,208 

428,566 

21,501 

103,102 

28,517 

907,592 

344,370 

101,723 

4,811,865 

4,968 

23,841 


Dollam, 
1,060,121 

li8,(;9.'i 

322, SOI; 

17,672,129 

427,024 

385,720 

73,188,594 

4,492 

10,479,268 

185,945 

4,647,483 

196,254 

837,525 

222,472 

1,787,267 

516,80^ 

395,361 

13,781,809 

19,797 

135,798 

106,202 


Value  of  Erjiorts. 


Domestic  Produce. 


Foreign  Produce. 


In  Ameri.    In  Foreign        rn  ,„,         In  Ameri-    In  Foreign        rpnta} 
:an  Vessels.      Vessels.  ^"'*'"       can  Vessels.       Vessels.  ■'°"" 


Dollars. 

7  26, .385 

79,656 

334,372 

4,355,800 

4()5,9(i 

421,419 

ll,596,30r 

6,472 

1,630,645 

51,945 

2,143,899 

664,145 
4,750,003 

.360,012 
7,255,281 
5,166,844 
4,141,786 
16,8.38,.562 

145,381 

175,218 

36,021 


Dollars. 
88,892 


316,946 
14,918 

2,253,163 

1 ,659 

401,158 

868,809 

142,757 

719,237 

111,394 

3,864,284 

2,100,483 

1,. 522,261 

6,921,045 

96,070 

14,967 


Dollars. 

815,277! 

79,656 

334,372 

4,672,746, 

420,885; 

421,419' 

13,849,469 

8,131 

2,031,8031 

51,945! 

3,012,708 

806,902' 

5,469,24o! 

471,406; 

11,119,565 

7,567,327 

5,664,047 

23,759,607 

241,451 

190,185 

36,021 


Dollars. 
18,2.34 
1,214 


997 
7,406,530 


1.3,492 
10,372 


35,974 

6,750 
1,341,385 


4,256,009 
389,849 


450,437 
3,486 


52,239 
1,456,532 


Dollar 
18,890 
1,214 

5,476,074 
80,741 

11,662,645 

1,957,943 

'1,155,537 

13,492 
13,858 


6,750 
2,797,9r 


Total  of 
Domestic 
md  Foreign 
Produce. 


Dollars. 

834,197 

80,870 

334,372 

10,148,820 

501,626 

422,416 

26,512,014 

8,131 

3,989,746 

51,945 

4,168,245 

820,394 

5,483,098 

471,406 

11,207,778 

7,567,327 

5,670,797 

26,557,524 

241,451 

228,825 

36,021 


Totals 


113,700,174    12,821,1.58  126,521,332     61,286,119 


19,738,013    81,024,162'   16,407,312 


6,905,469    23,312,811 


WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM.  —  The  act  4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  89.  §  20.  has  the  fol- 
lowing proviso  :  — 

The  commissioners  of  customs  shall  remit  or  return  the  duties  payable  or  paid,  on  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  wine,  spirits,  or  other  fluid,  which  shall  be  lost  by  any  unavoidable  accident  in  the  warehouse 
in  which  it  was  deposited  according  to  the  provisions  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  i.  c.  57.,  or  any  other  act  to 
be  passed  for  the  warehousing  of  goods;  and  the  duties  upon  the  t'oWow'wg  art\v]nf,  deposited  in  ware- 
houses of  special  securi'ti/,  viz.  wine,  currants,  raisins,  figs,  hams,  cliccse,  and  mahogany,  when  taken  out 
of  warehouse  for  home  use,  shall  be  charged  upon  the  quantities  actually  delivered. 

Loss  by  Fire  in  JS'arckoases. — J"he5  &  6  Will.  4.  c.  fiti.  enacts,  that  the  clause  in  the  general  ware- 
housing act,  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  56  ^  41.  {Diet.  p.  1223.)  providing  for  the  indemnification  of  the  merchants 
for  damage  occasioned  to  merchandise  in  warcliouses  by  embezzlement,  waste,  or  s])oil,  or  by  the  wilful 
misconduct  of  the  officers,  shall  not  extend,  or  be  taken  to  extend,  to  any  damage  or  loss  occasioned  by 
fire.  —  §  4. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  —  The  act  4  and  5  Will.  4.  c.  49.,  passed  in 
1834,  repealed  some  of  the  clauses  in  the  acts  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.  and  6  Geo.  4.  c.  12., 
establishing  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  enacted  others  in  their  stead. 
But  the  act  referred  to  has  been  itself  repealed  by  the  5  and  6  Will.  4.  c.  fifJ.  This  new 
act  contains  several  important  provisions.  It  abolishes  all  local  or  customary  measures, 
under  a  penalty  of  40s.  for  every  sale  made  by  them ;  it  prohibits  the  mischievous 
practice  of  selling  by  heaped  measure  ;  it  enacts  that  coals  shall  in  all  cases  be  sold  by 
weight;  that  with  tlie  exception  of  gold,  silver,  platina,  diamonds,  and  other  precious 
stones  (which  may  be  sold  by  troy  weiglit),  and  drugs  (wliicli  may  be  sold  in  retail  by 
apothecaries'  weight),  all  other  articles  sold  by  weiglit  shall  be  sold  by  avoirdupois 
weight  only;  and  that  a  stone  shall,  in  all  cases,  consist  of  14lbs.  avoirdupois;  aliundred 
weight  of  8  such  .stones,  &c.      Lead  and  pewter  weights  are  not  to  be  stamped. 

The  act  sets  out  with  repealing  the  4  and  5  of  W'ill.  4.  c,  49.  and  the  provisions  in  the  acts  5  Geo.  4. 
c.  74.  and  6  (»eo.  4.  c.  12.,  which  require  that  all  weights  and  measures  .sliall  be  exact  models  or  copies  in 
shape  or  form  of  the  standards  deposited  in  the  exchequer ;  and  those  allowing  the  use  of  weights  and 
measures,  not  in  conformity  with  the  Imperial  standard,  cstablislied  by  said  acts  ;  or  that  allow  goods  or 
merchandise  to  be  bought  or  sold  by  weights  or  measures  established  by  local  custom,  or  founded  on 
special  agreement.     It  then  goes  on  to  enact  as  follows  :  — 

IVeights  and  Measures  stamjied  at  the  Exchequer  declared  legal.  —  Weights  and  measures  verified  and 
stamped  at  the  exchequer  as  copies  of  standard  weights  and  measures  shall  be  taken  to  be  legal  weights 
and  measures,  to  be  used  for  coni|)arison  as  copies  of  the  Imperial  standard  weights  and  measiucs, 
although  not  similar  in  shape  to  those  required  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  acts;  and  theconiptrolliT. 
general,  or  other  duly  authorised  oHicer  of  the  exchequer,  may  compare  and  verify,  and  stiinij)  as  correct 
standard  measures  of  a  yard,  standard  weights,  and  standard  measures  of  capacity,  any  weights  and 
measures  whicli  correspond  in  length,  weight,  and  capacity  with  the  standards,  or  parts  or  multiples 
thereof,  deposited  in  the  cxihequer,  under  the  5  tieo.  4.  c.  74.,  although  such  weights  and  measures  may 
not  be  models  or  copies  in  shape  (jr  form  of  the  standards  so  deposited.  —  ^4. 

Copies  of  the  staiiilard  U'cit^lilx  and  Measures  luorn  to  he  le-ver/Jied.  —  .\l\  copies  of  the  Imperial 
standard  weights  and  measures  wliich  liave  become  defective,  or  have  been  men<led,  in  C(m>e(|uencc 
of  wear  or  accident,  shall  forthwith  be  sent  to  the  exchequer,  for  the  purpose  of  being  again  comjiared 
and  verified,  and  shall  be  stanipcil  as  re-verified  copies  of  such  standard  weights  and  measures,  provided 
the  comptroller-general  or  other  officer  appointed  for  such  verification,  deem  them  tit  for  the  purposes  of 
standards;  and  every  new  comparison  and  verification  shall  be  indorsed  upon  the  original  indenture  of 
verification  ;  and  such  weights  and  measures  shall  be  stamped  upon  payment  of  fees  of  verification  only ; 
and  the  comptroller-general,  or  other  oHicer,  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  copies  of  the  Imperial  standard 
weights  and  measures  verified  at  tlie  cxclic(|ucr. —  ^  5. 

Local  and  customary  Measures  abolished.  —  I'rom  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  Winchester 
bushel,  the  Scotch  ell,  and  all  local  or  enslomary  measures,  shall  be  abolished  ;  and  every  person  who  shall 
sell  by  any  measure  other  than  one  of  the  Imperial  measures,  or  some  multiple  or  .iliquot  part  thereof, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  iOs.  for  every  such  sale  :  but  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the 
sale  of  any  articles  in  any  vessel,  where  such  vessel  is  not  represented  as  containing  any  amount  of 
Imperial  measure,  or  of  any  fixed,  local,  or  customary  measure  heretofore  in  use.  —  ^6. 
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Heaped  Measure  abolished.  —  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  so  much  of  the  said  acts  as  relates 
to  heaped  measure  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  use  of  lieaped  measure  shall  be  abolished,  and  all 
bargains,  sales,  and  contracts  made  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  by  heaped  measure,  shall  be  null  and 
void  ;  and  every  person  who  shall  sell  any  articles  l)y  heaped  measure  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeiling  4i)s.  for  every  such  sale.  —  ^7. 

Articles  sold  by  heaped  Measure,  how  to  be  sold.  —  Whereas  some  articles  heretofore  sold  by  heaped 
measure  are  incapable  of  being  stricken,  and  may  not  be  conveniently  sold  by  weight ;  it  is  enacted,  that 
all  such  articles  may  henceforth  be  sold  by  a  bushel  measure,  corresponding  in  shape  with  the  bushel 
prescribed  by  the  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.  for  the  sale  of  heaped  measure,  or  by  any  multiple  or  aliquot  part 
thereof,  filled  in  all  parts  as  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  brim  as  the  size  and  sha|>e  of  the  articles  will 
admit;  but  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  sale  by  weight  of  any  article  heretofore  sold  by  heaped 
measure.  —  §  8. 

Coals  to  be  sold  by  Weight.  —  From  and  after  the  1st  of  January  1836,  all  coals,  slack,  culm,  and  cannel  of 
every  description  shall  be  sold  by  weight,  and  not  by  measure,  under  a  penalty  of  40*'.  for  every  sale.  —  §  9. 

All  Articles  to  be  sold  liy  Avoirdupois,  except,  {^c.  —  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  all  articles 
sold  by  weight  shall  be  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight,  except  gold,  silver,  platina,  diamonds,  or  other 
precious  stones,  which  may  be  sold  by  troy  weight ;  and  drugs,  which,  when  sold  by  retail,  may  be  sold  by 
apothecaries'  weight. —  §  iO. 

The  Stone,  Hundred  Weight,  Sjc.  —  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  weight  denominated 
a  stone  shall,  in  all  cases,  consist  of  14  standard  poiuids  avoirdupois,  the  hundred  weight  of  8  such  stones, 
and  the  ton  of  20  such  hundred  weights :  but  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  any  bargain,  sale,  or  contract 
being  made  by  any  multiple  or  aliquot  part  of  the  pound  weight. —  \  W. 

Contents  of  Weights  and  Measures  to  be  stamped  on  them.  —  All  weights  made  after  the  passing  of  this 
act  of  the  weight  of  one  pound  avoirdupois,  or  more,  shall  have  the  number  of  pounds  contained  in  them 
stamped  or  cast  on  the  top  or  side  thereof  in  legible  figures  and  letters  ;  and  all  measures  of  cajiacity 
made  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  have  their  contents  stamped  or  marked  on  the  outside  thereof  in 
legible  figures  and  letters.  —  ^  I'Z 

Weights  of  Lead  or  Pewter  not  to  be  stamped.  —  The  stamping  of  weights  of  lead  or  pewter,  or  of 
any  mixture  thereof,  is  prohibited  alter  the  1st  of  January,  18j6;  but  nvtliing  herein  shall  prevent  the 
use  of  lead  or  pewter,  or  any  mi,\ture  thereof,  in  the  manufacture  of  weights  wholly  and  sub.stantially 
cased  with  brass,  copper,  or  iron,  and  legibly  stamped  or  marked  "  ca.sed,"  or  prevent  the  insertion  of 
such  a  plug  of  lead  or  pewter  into  weights  as  shall  be  bontifide  necessary  for  adjusting  them  and  attixing 
the  stamp  thereon.  —  \  13. 

Conversion  of  Rents,  Tolls,  S(C.  —  Clauses  14.  and  15.  regulate  the  proceedings  that  are  to  take  place 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  for  the  conversion  of  rents,  tolls,  &c.  payable  in  weights  or  measures 
now  abolished,  into  Imperial  standard  weights  and  measures. 

Fiar  Prices.  —  In  Scotland,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  fiar  prices  of  all  grain  in  every 
county  shall  be  struck  by  the  Imperial  quarter,  and  all  other  returns  of  the  prices  of  grain  shall  be  set 
forth  by  the  same,  without  any  reference  to  any  other  measure  whatsoever  ;  and  any  sheriff  clerk,  clerk 
of  a  market,  or  other  person  offending  against  this  provision  shall  forfeit  not  exceeding  51.  —  ^16 

Copies  of  Standards,  Inspectors,  Sfc.  —  Clauses  17,  18,  19,  and  20.  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  copies  of 
the  standard  weights  and  measures  shall  be  provided  in  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  &c.,  the  appointment 
of  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  &c.  Clause  22.  orders,  that  the  expense  of  providing  copies  of 
standard  weights,  with  the  remuneration  to  inspectors,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  county  rate.  Clause  23. 
prohibits  any  maker  or  leller  of  weights  or  measures  from  being  ajipointcd  inspector,  and  orders  all 
inspectors  to  enter  into  a  bond  for  200/.  for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  ollice,  and  the  safe 
custody  of  the  stamps  and  standard  weights  and  measures  committed  to  their  care.  Clause  24.  orders 
inspectors  to  attend  at  market  towns  when  ordered  by  justices.  The  following  clauses  are  of  general 
importance. 

Magistrates  to  procure  Stamps  for  Inspectors,  for  stamping  all  Weights,  ^c.  —  In  England,  the  justices 
in  general  or  quarter  sessions  assembled,  and  in  Scotland  the  justices  and  magistrates  at  a  meeting  called 
by  the  sheriff,  and  in  Ireland  the  grand  juries,  shall  provide  the  inspectors  with  good  and  sufficient 
stamps  for  stamping  or  sealing  weights  and  measures  ;  and  all  weights  and  measures  whatsoever,  except 
as  herein  excepted,  used  for  buying  and  selling,  or  for  the  collecting  of  any  tolls  or  duties,  or  for  the 
making  of  any  charges  on  the  conveyance  of  any  goods  or  merchandise,  shall  be  examined  and  compared 
with  one  or  more  copies  of  the  Imperial  standard  weights  and  measures  provided  under  authority  of  this 
act  for  such  inspectors,  who  shall  stamp,  so  as  best  to  prevent  fraud,  such  weights  and  measures,  if  they 
be  found  to  correspond  with  the  said  copies;  and  the  fees  for  such  examination,  comparison,  and 
stamping  shall  be  those  in  the  schedule  at  the  end  of  this  act;  and  every  person  using  any  weight  or 
measure  other  than  those  authorised  by  this  act,  or  some  aliquot  part  thereof,  or  which  has  not  been 
stamped  as  aforesaid,  except  as  herein  excepted,  or  which  shall  l)e  found  light  or  otherwise  unjust,  shall 
forfeit  not  exceeding  5/.  ;  and  any  contract,  bargain,  or  sale  made  by  such  weights  or  measures  shall  be 
wholly  null  and  void,  and  every  light  or  unjust  weight  and  measure  shall,  on  being  discovered  by  any 
inspector,  be  seized,  and,  on  conviction,  forfeited;  but  nothing  herein  shall  rcquireany  single  weight  al)ove 
56  lbs.  to  be  inspected  and  stamped  ;  nor  any  wooden  or  wicker  measure  used  in  the  sale  of  lime,  or  other 
articles  of  the  like  nature,  or  any  glass  or  earthenware  jug  or  drinking  cup,  though  represented  as  con- 
taining the  amount  of  any  Imperial  measure,  or  of  any  multiple  thereof;  but  any  person  buying  by  any 
vessel  rcpresentc-d  as  containing  the  amount  of  an  Imperial  measure,  or  of  any  multiple  thereof,  is 
authorised  to  require  the  contents  of  such  vessel  to  be  ascertained  by  comparison  with  a  stainpe  I  measure, 
such  measure  to  be  provided  by  the  person  using  such  wooden  or  wicker  measure,  glass  jug,  or  drinking 
cup ;  and  in  case  the  person  using  such  last-mentioned  measure  or  vessel  refuse  to  make  such  comparison, 
or  if,  upon  comparison  being  made,  it  be  lound  to  be  deficient  in  quantity,  the  person  using  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  imposed  on  those  using  light  or  unjust  weights  or  mea- 
sures. —  ^  21. 

Weights  and  Measures  once  stamped  need  not  be  re.stamped.  —  Ko  weight  or  measure-duly  stamped 
by  any  inspector  appointeil  under  the  4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  49.,  or  this  act,  or  by  any  person  or  persons  au- 
thorised to  examine  and  stamp  weights  or  measures,  shall  be  liable  to  be  re-stamped,  although  the  same 
be  used  in  any  other  place  than  that  at  which  it  was  originally  stamped,  but  shall  be  considered  as  a  legal 
weight  or  measure  throughout  the  U.  K.,  unless  found  to  be  defective  or  unjust.  —  ^  27. 

Power  to  Justices,  S;e.  to  enter  S/iops  and  ins;vct  Weights  and  Measures.  —  Justices,  sheriffs,  magis- 
tr.ites,  and  inspectors  are  authorised  to  examine  weights  and  measures,  and  to  order  such  as  are  light  or 
otherwise  unjust  to  be  seized  and  forfeited  ;  those  using  such  weights  and  measures  are  subjected  to  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  5/.;  and  a  like  penalty  is  imposed  on  those  refusing  to  produce  such  weights  and 
measures,  or  obstructing  the  magistrates.  —  ^  28. 

Penalties  on  Inspectors  counterfeiting  Stamps,  S;c. —  Inspectors  or  other  persons  authorised  to  inspect 
weights  or  measures,  who  shall  stamp  any  weight  or  measure  without  verifying  the  same,  or  who  shall 
otherwise  misconduct  themselves  in  their  office,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  not  more  than  5/. 
Persons  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  stamp  or  mark  used  for  stamping  or  marking  weights  or  measures, 
forfeit  for  every  offence  not  more  than  Ml.  and  not  less  than  Id/.  ;  and  persons  know-ingly  using  weights 
or  measures  marked  with  such  counterfeit  stamps,  forfeit  for  every  offence  not  more  than  10/.  nor  less 
than  2/.  —  \  ',  29,  30. 

Penalty  on  Price  Lists,  S(c.  —  From  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  18.56,  any  person  printing,  or  clerk  of 
any  market  or  other  person  making  any  return,  price  list,  price  current,  or  any  journal  or  other  paper 
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containing  price  list  or  price  current,  in  which  the  weights  and  measures  quoted  or  referred  to  denote  or 
imply  a  greater  or  less  weight  or  measure  than  is  denoted  or  implied  by  the  same  denomination  of  Im. 
perial  weights  and  measures  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  not  exceeding  10*.  for 
every  cupy  of  every  sucii  return,  price  list,  price  current,  journal,  or  other  paper  which  they  publish. 

The  remaining  clauses  relate  to  the  recovery  of  penalties;  and  save  the  rights  of  the  Founders'  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Schedule  of  fees  to  be  taken  by  all  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
this  act :  — 


vlthin  their  respective  Jurisd 


</. 


Each  half  hundred  weight 

Each  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight  -       -  0  6 

£ach  stone  -  -  -  -         -  0  4 

Each  weight  under  a  stone  to  a  pound  inclusive  0  1 

Each  weight  under  a  pound  -  -  0  0^ 

Each  set  of  weights  of  a  pound  and  under  -  0  2 

For  examining,  comparinjj,  and  stamping  all  iron  weights, 
or  weights  of  other  descriptions  not  made  of  brass,  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  — 


Each  half  hundred  weight 

Each  quarter  of  a  hunm-cd  weight 

Each  stone 

Each  weight  under 

Each  set  of  weights 


-    0    UJ 


For  examining,  comparing,  and  stamping  all  wooden  mea- 
sures, within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  — 


Each  bushel 
Each  half  bushel 
Each  peek,  and  all  under 
Each  yard 


0    2 
0    1 


-    0    Oi 

For  examining,  comparing,  and  stamping  all  measures  of 
capacity  of  liquids,  made  of  copper  or  other  metal,  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  — 


Each  five  gallon 
Each  four  gallon 
Each  three  gallon 
Each  two  gallon 
Each  gallon 
Each  naif  gallon 
Each  quart  and  under 


1    0 


-  0    1 

-  0    Oi 


WHALE  FISHE IIY  (SOUTHERN).  —  This  consists  of  three  distinct  branches  ; 
viz.,  1st,  tlic  catch  of  the  spermaceti  whale;  2d,  that  of  the  common  black  whale  of 
the  southern  seas;  and,  .Sd,  that  of  the  sea  elephant,  or  southern  walruss. 

Tlie  spermaceti  wliale  (  Physeter  macrocephalus)  is  found  in  all  tropical  climates,  and, 
on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  Japan.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the  voyage  of  a 
ship  from  England,  employed  in  this  department  of  the  fishery,  is  about  3  years. 

The  common  black  whale  of  the  southern  seas  {Physeter  microps)  is  met  with  in 
various  places,  but  principally  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  ;  in  the  bays  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa;  and  in  some  of  the  bays  in  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  &c. 

Sea  elephants  (intermediate  between  the  walruss  of  the  northern  seas  and  the  seal) 
arc  principally  met  with  in  the  seas  round  the  Islands  of  Desolation,  South  Georgia 
and  South  Shetland,  the  coast  of  California,  &c.  Vast  numbers  of  these  animals  are 
annually  captured  ;  vessels  frequently  load  entirely  v  ith  them  ;  and  they  are  believed 
to  furnish  more  oil  than  the  common  South  Sea  whale.  The  oil  of  the  black  whale  and 
that  of  the  sea  elephant,  are  botli  known  in  the  market  by  the  name  of  southern  oil  ; 
and  they  are  so  very  similar,  that  those  most  versed  in  the  trade  can  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other.  Hence  ships  commonly  engage  indifferently  in  either 
fishing  as  opportunity  offers.  The  usual  duration  of  the  voyage  of  a  ship  from  England 
in  either  of  the  last  two  departments,  or  in  the  two  combined,  varies  from  12  to  lb 
months.      We  subjoin  a 

Statement  of  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery  carried  on  from  Great  Britain  since  1800;  exhibiting  the  total 
Number  of  Ships  annually  absent  from  (ireat  Britain  on  whaling  Expeditions  ;  the  total  Number  of 
Ships  that  annually  returned  to  Great  Britain  ;  the  annual  Imports  of  Sperm  and  of  common  Oil,  with 
the  Prices  of  each  ;  the  Average  Tonnage  of  the  Ships  at  Sea ;  and  the  Average  Number  of  Men  to 
each  Ship. 


Ships  at 

Ships 

Sperm  Oil 

Common  Oil 

I'rice  of 
Sperm 

I'rice  of 
Common 

Total 
Value  of 
Imports. 

-Average 

Average 
No.  of 

Sea. 

ed.' 

imported. 

imported. 

Oil  per 
Tun. 

(Ml  per 

'i  onnage 
of  Ships. 

Men  to 
a  Ship. 

Turn. 

Tuns. 

L. 

L. 

/-. 

1800 

64 

2r, 

1,,3.51 

2,S36 

70 

30 

179,6.50 

ISUl 

78 

25 

555 

3,538 

84 

40 

188,140 

isn> 

SO 

3G 

1,1116 

5,948 

80 

29 

260,972 

ISO.T 

y-i 

32 

1,770 

4,496 

80 

35 

298,960 

ISDI 

!.9 

37 

1,952 

4,211) 

78 

32 

286,976 

lSi(].-, 

.SO 

3i 

2,113 

3,099 

75 

30 

273,945 

.  212 

28 

1S(|.1 

(Ifi 

3S 

2,.33S 

3,7.39 

70 

26 

260,874 

IS07 

•13 

20 

1,3,51 

1,473 

78 

24 

140,7.30 

ISDS 

.5.5 

21) 

1,liSl 

2,110 

93 

34 

229,093 

ISdO 

.53 

15 

1,S21 

8(15 

inn 

40 

214,600 

isio 

45 

ir> 

1,410 

7fi5 

105 

42 

180,180 

ISll 

.59 

27 

3,101 

966 

ini) 

37 

.■576,142 

1X12 

()2 

12 

1,899 

633 

90 

42 

206,196 

1S13 

41 

23 

2,5'J8 

2,131 

82 

50 

319,.5S6 

ISM 

4S 

29 

2,695 

1,977 

66 

40 

256,950 

1S15 

.5(5 

15 

1,181 

1,897 

66 

36 

146,238 

.  .300 

20 

IRlfi 

64 

31 

3,.505 

2,928 

S3 

28 

267,719 

1X17 

7G 

2» 

1,969 

3,009 

65 

30 

218,2,55 

ISIS 

■II 

33 

3,398 

4,267 

75 

36 

•IOS,ll.2 

18111 

112 

41) 

3,678 

4,885 

85 

33 

473,835 

1S20 

137 

39 

2,717 

5,061 

71 

25 

319,4.32      ' 

1S21 

123 

.58 

3,606 

4,570 

1)0 

19 

.303,190 

1SV!2 

US 

41 

(.,011 

1.970 

54 

22 

356,931 

-    310 

32 

British. 

Colonial. 

British. 

Colonial. 

1S23* 

lU 

67 

6,891 

296 

1,723 

668 

45 

21 

.383,626 

1824 

y6 

42 

5,928 

150 

742 

618 

40 

22 

273,010 

18» 

83 

32 

4, .131 

65 

1,101 

412 

48 

.30 

2.56,188 

ISkGf 

78 

38 

5,695 

388 

451 

289 

5.5 

3.1 

359,s27 

1887 

80 

29 

4.476 

.331 

665 

.      474 

70 

27 

.-67,453 

1828 

83 

20 

3,216 

116 

1,36 

3.38 

79 

25 

275,078 

1829 

92 

26 

4,4.S5 

818 

102 

478 

74 

27 

408,0S2 

3« 

1830 

lot 

25 

4,157 

498 

419 

901 

72 

43 

.392,049 

.    390 

1831 

las 

27 

5,939 

1,576 

192 

1,462 

75 

43 

6.34,747 

1832 

KIG 

.TO 

5,576 

1,.5S9 

402 

1,783 

61 

28 

498, .301 

18.33 

110 

19 

3,451 

2,608 

220 

2,215 

62 

25 

437,283 

1834 

99 

27 

4,021 

2,710 

149 

2,394 

65 

23 

496,001 

*  The  ships  for  this  and  the  succeedinp  years,  as  for  the  prcvioui  ones,  do  not  include  colonial  ships,  but  those  from  Britahi  onl; . 
f  From  this  year  commenced  the  Imiierial  Measure.  _ 
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WINE.  — WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE. 


We  are  indebted  for  the  above  valuable  table,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  publi!;hed,  to  a  pcntlcman  connected 
with  a  house  that  has  been  largely  engaged  in  the  trade  since  its  commencement.  The  details  may,  therefore,  be  safely  de- 
pended upon- 

The  spermaceti  and  southern  colonial  oils  are  principally  imported  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
DiemcM's  Land.  There  used  also  to  be  a  very  considerable  importation  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
but  that  is  now  much  fallen  oil:  The  imports  oC  whale  and  seal  oil  from  our  North  American  possessions 
have  been  greatly  augmented  of  late  years.    That,  however,  is  mostly  the  product  of  the  northern  seas. 

Whale  Fishery  (American  Southern). — The  Americans  were  among  the  first 
to  begin,  and  have  long  outstripped  every  other  people,  in  the  extent  and  success 
with  which  they  have  prosecuted  the  southern  wliale-fishery.  It  is  principally  carried 
on  from  New  Bedford  and  other  ports  in  the  state  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  and  from  Nantucket, 
a  small  island  dependent  on  this  state,  celebrated  for  the  bold  adventurous  character  of 
its  sailors,  and  for  being  the  earliest  seat  of  the  fishery.  We  borrow  from  a  Nantucket 
journal  the  following  details  with  respect  to  this  fishery  in  1 834  :  — 


Spermaceti  Whale  Fishery — The  whole  number  of  ships 
engaged  in  this  valuable  branch  of  the  fisheries,  is  273 ;  of 
which  257  are  now  absent :  viz.  from  — 


New  Bedford 

-    94 

Falmouth 

-    6 

Nantucket 

-     63 

Newport     - 

-    6 

Fairhaveu 

-     14 

Sagharbor 
Salem 

-    5 

Bristol 

-     l.l 

-    3 

New  London 

-     10 

Newburyport 

-    3 

Hudson 

-       9 

Poughkeepsie 
Portsmouth 

-     i! 

Warren 

-     -       7 

-    2 

Edgarton 

-      6 

Dartmouth 

-    -     2 

and  one  from  each  of  the  following  ports  ;  viz.  —  Boston,  Ply- 
mouth, ^V'areham,  Rochester,  Portland,  ^\'iscasset,  Fall  River, 
Providence,  Stonington,  Newbmy,  New  York,  and  A\'ilming- 
ton  Delaware.  Sixteen  ships  only  are  in  port,  belonging  as 
follows:  to  New  Bedford,  7  ;  Nantucket,  5 ;  Fairhaven,  Ply- 
mouth, Sagharbor,  and  Edgartown,  each  1. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  2-57  absent  ships  is  nearly 
100,000  tons.  Of  these,  only  61  had  each  at  last  dates  obtained 
1,000  brls.  of  oil  and  upwards ;  and  about  the  same  number 
are  not  yet  reported  with  any  oU.  The  number  of  seamen  and 
navigators  employed  on  board  these  vessels  is  not  far  from 
9,000.  The  cost  of  the  entire  fleet,  as  fitted  for  these  voyages 
of  3  years'  duration,  probably  exceeds  6,000,000  dollars. 

A  document  before  us  furnishes  a  very  rarefiil  p<;thnate  of 


the  spermaceti  oil  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1S34.  Since  Jan.  1.,  there  have  arrived  from  the  Pacific 
(3cean  .55  ships;  viz..  Into  this  port,  11  ;  New  Bedford,  '25; 
Plymouth,  ii ;  Fairhaven,  6;  New  London,  2  ;  Edgaitown,  2  ; 
Sagharbor,  2 ;  Warren,  5 ;  Falmouth,  Bristol,  and  Hudson, 
1  each.  The  cargoes  of  these  ships,  including  that  of  the 
Levant  and  Spartan  (just  arrived,  and  presumetl  to  amount  to 
5,000  brls.),  average  little  more  than  2,(X)0  brU.  each  ;  being  in 
the  whole,  111,881  brls.  Add  to  this  quantity  IC.OOO  brls.  es- 
tiraated  to  have  been  brought  from  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
making  about  128,000  brls.,  and  we  have  the  entire  quantity 
of  spermaceti  oil  imported  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Ot 
this  quantity  70,677  brls.  were  received  at  New  Bedford,  and 
the  residue  at  Nantucket  and  other  ports. 

Among  the  ships  now  abroad,  there  are  31  which  sailed  in 
1831 ;  73  in  1832  ;  88  in  1833  ;  and  65  in  1831.  Should  no 
unforeseen  calamity  take  place,  w  hereby  this  important  branch 
of  national  industary  may  be  injured  or  interrupted,  the  number 
of  spermaceti  whale  ships  expected  to  arrive  within  the  year 
1 835,  may  be  set  down  at  70,  and  their  cargoes  at  1 35,000  b'rli. , 
valued  at  upwards  of  3,000,000  dollars. 

We  deduce  from  this  valuable  document  one  fact  which  wc 
repeat  with  some  feeling  of  pride.  It  is,  that  more  than  half 
of  the  ships  now  engaged  in  the  sperm  whale  fisherv  are 
commanded  by  Nantucket  men  ;  though  less  than  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  fleet  is  owned  in  this  place. 

There  are  various  circumstances  that  conspire  to  give  the  Americans  advantages  for  the  prosecution  oJ 
the  southern  whale  fishery  that  are  not  enjoyed  by  any  European  nation.  It  is  dilficult,  however,  to  see 
why  it  should  not  be  prosecuted  with  still  greater  advantage  from  the  ports  of  New  South  Wales,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  &c.     It  is  supposed  by  many  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  would  be  a  good  station  for  the  fishing. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  southern,  as  well  as  the  northern,  whale  tishery  has  passetl  its  zenith,  and 
from  the  same  cause — the  decreasing  supply  of  fish.  The  whales  are  gradually  becoming  scarcer  and  more 
difficult  to  catch.  They  ht.ve  been  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  driven  from  some  of  their  old  haunts  ; 
and  the  fishery  is  now  very  frequently  prosecuted  in  very  high  latitudes. 

WINE. -^  The  Oporto  Wine  Company, 
has  been  abolished  by  a  decree  dated  Lisbon; 
are  the  principal  clauses  :  — 

Art.  1.  All  the  privileges,  authorities,  prerogatives,  and 
immunities  of  whatever  nature  or  denomination  granted  to  the 
Wine  Company  of  the  Alto  Douro,  and  to  the  junta  of  its  ad- 
ministration, from  the  timeof  its  establishment  to  this  day,  are 
abolished. 

Art.  2.  The  free  disposal  of  their  vineyards  and  wines  is 
accordingly  restored  to  the  cultivators  of  the  l-'jiper  and  Lower 
Douro,  as  to  those  of  all  other  parts  of  these  kingdoms. 

Art.  3.  All  imposts  hitherto  laid  on  the  wines  of  Oporto, 
with  the  exception  of  the  subsidiolitterario,  and  of  the  duties 
on  consumption  in  the  city  of  Oporto  and  its  district,  as  well 
as  that  of  12,500  reison  each  pipe  exported  from  the  Foz  of 
the  Douro,  are  abolished. 

Wine,  Survey  of  Permits^  ^c.  — The  5  &  6  WiU.  4.  c.  39.  exempts  the  dealers  in  and  retailers  of  wine, 
not  being  dealers  in  or  retailers  of  spirits,  from  the  obligation  to  allow  their  premises  to  be  entered, 
and  their  stocks  and  premises  to  be  surveyed  by  the  officers.  It  also  enacts  that  a  permit  shall  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  the  removal  of  wine.  Licences  may  be  granted  by  the  commissioners  of 
excise  to  sell  wine  in  theatres,  &c. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE.  —  The  exemption  from  the  export  duty  of  10*. 
per  cent,  enjoyed  by  woollen  goods,  or  goods  of  wool  and  cotton  or  wool  and  linen,  ex- 
ported to  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  has  been  repealed 
by  the  4  &  5  Will.  4.   c.  89.   §  18. 


described  in  the  Diet.  art.  Wine,  p.  1247., 
,  30th  of  May,  18S4,  of  which  the  following 


Art.  4.  Thesubsidio  litterario  shall  be  received,  as  in  every 
other  place,  by  the  receiver-general  or  his  deputies. 

Art.  5.  The  duties  on  consumption  shall  be  received  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  those  on  exportation  will  be  paid  at  the 
Custom-house  of  the  city  of  Oporto,  on  the  manifests  which  are 
to  be  presented  by  the  sellers  and  exporters,  under  the  t>enaltiek 


ordered  in  such 

Art.  7.  All  ordinanci 
the  present  decree  ar 

mentioned.     The  ministers  of  the  interior  and  finance 
charged  witli  the  execution  uf  the  present  decree 


and  regulations  whatever  contrary  to 
bolished,  as  if  thi*y  \\ere  expressly 


Printetl  by  A.  Spottiswoode,  Xew-Street-Square,  London. 
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